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THERE  is,  perbap8>  nothing  in  the  whole  compass 
of  literature  which  so  violently  distracts  the  feelings 
of  the  reader  between  admiration  and  disgust^  as  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  republics.  The  patriotism^  the 
courage^  the  enterprising  genius,  the  consummate 
ability  which  distinguished  them  in  war  \  the  activity 
and  acuteness,  the  industry  and  taste  displayed  by 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  have  established  them  as 
the  subjects  of  panegyric,  and  the  models  for  imita- 
tion among  all  succeeding  nations ;  while  discord, 
rapine,  and  violence  of  every  kind^  proscriptions  the 
most  unjust,  and  revolutions  the  most  bloody,  con- 
tinually occurring,  excite  a  just  horror  in  every  vir- 
tuous mind^  and  reconcile  to  their  lot  those  people 
who  enjoy  a  less  splendid  reputation  and  less  cul- 
tivated faculties,  under  the  peace  and  security  of 
more  settled  governments. 

The  miserable  prevalence  of  sedition  and  domestic 
warfare,  which  was  the  scourge  and  the  disgrace « of 
Greece,  is  unquestionably  attributable  to  the  defect  of 
its  political  constitutions  \  it  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  number  of  small  independent  states,  in  close  con- 
tact with  each  other,  yet  united,  for  the  most  part,  by 
no  perceptible  common  interest ;  and  stimu^teH  to 
hostility  by  the  predatory  habits  of  the  age,  and  by 
jealousies  respecting  the  purity  of  their  descent  from 
the  founders  of  the  Hellenic  fiBimily.  Federalism  is 
the  only  system  which  can,  in  any  degree,  bind  the 
restless  and  savage  spirit  of  democracy ;  and  so  far 
was  this  system  from  being  generally  understood  or 
desired  in  Greece,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of 
almost  all  its  republics  tended  directly  to  prevent  its 
adoption.  The  ^&n\Kaala  of  the  Spartans  was,  more 
or  less,  the  recognised  principle  of  every  state )  and 
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all  connection,  by  marriage  or  by  the  possession  of    Aratos. 
property,  with  any  adjoining  city^  was  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties. 

The  evU  was  seen  and  deplored  by  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  all  ages  \  and  great  pains  were  taken,  at 
various  periods,  to  compose  the  jarring  interests  of 
the  petty  towns,  by  including  them  all  under  the  su- 
preme direction  of  two  or  three  powerful  states,  with 
the  title  of  allies.    But  the  continual  efforts  of  these 
greater  powers  to  seduce  or  to  compel  the  smaller  re- 
publics from  their  allegiance  to  their  rivals,   and  the 
violent  political    dissensions  which  thence  arose  in 
every  town  between  the  advocates  of  the  opposing 
interests,  proved  a  source  of  mischief  no  less  extensive 
and  fatal  than  the  jealousies  themselves  of  the  inde- 
pendent villages  \  and  at  length  satisfied  the  impartial  Project 
and  reflecting  portion  of  the  people,  that  nothing  but  for  its 
a  confederacy  on  equal  terms  could  ever  produce  last-  amend- 
ing peace,  and  unite  the  whole  Grecian  name  in  one  ™^^' 
invincible  league  against  foreign  enemies.  This  liberal 
policy  was  of  course  opposed,  and  its  success,  in  a  great 
measure,  defeated,  by  those  overbearing  states,  which 
had  long  exercised    an  oppressive  empire  over  the 
smaller  republics,  and  which  regarded  with  indignation - 
every  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  supremacy. 
The  Olynthians,  whose  project  for  a  free  confedera- 
tion   appears    to-  have    been    ably  and    generously 
planned,  were  almost  immediately  suppressed  by  the 
vigilant  and  ambitious  power  of  Liacedsemon  \  and 
the  Achseans  had  long  been    labouring  to  unite  the 
interests  of  all  Peloponnesus,  before  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  completing  the  celebrated  League  which  bore 
their   name.     They  met    with     determined    oppo- 
sition from  Sparta^  and  still  more  from  Macedon^  now 
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openly  aspiring  to  the  empire  of  Greece ;  and  they  had 
no  statesmen  among  them  of  sufficient  talents  and 
courage  trsurmomot  these  iarnndabk  obstacles. 

Achffia  wflsfirtft  mdaeed  to  thefosm  of  a  'kiogdcm 
by  Tisamenus^  the  son  of  Orestes^  who  was  expelled 
from  Sparta  on  the  return  of  the  Heradidse.  The 
crown  descended  regularly  in  the  same  family  to 
Gyges^  whose  sons,  according  to  Polybius,*  aiming  at 
absolute  power,  instead  of  being  contented  with  the 
constitutional  mon&rchy  of  their  forefiithcrs,  occa- 
sioned a  revolution,  in  which  the  government  became 
democratical,  and  so  continued»  d&ng«ll  the  changes 
in  its  foreign  relations,  until  the  power  of  Philip  and 
of  Alexander  overwhelmed  the  freedom  of  GVeocc. 
The  commonwealth  comprised  twelve  towns,  named 
Patrae,  Dyme,  Pharae,  Tritaea,  Leoirtium,  JEgira, 
Pellene,  i^gium,  Bura,  Ceraunia,  Olenum,  andHelice, 
the  last  of  which  was  swallowed  up  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea.  "  They  were  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  administered  by  magistrates,  counsellors,  and 
judges  elected  in  common ;  they  used  the  same 
weights,  measures,  and  coins  ;  and,  in  short,  might 
all  have  passed  for  one  city,  had  they  been  contained 
by  the  same  wall.'*t 

The  supreme  power  of  the  League  resided  nhi- 
mately  in  the  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  each 
of  the  constituent  states,  which  met  twice  every  year, 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  and  as  often,  at  etiier 
seasons,  as  the  exigency  of  affcdrs  demanded.  In  this 
assembly  was  vested  every  function  both  legislative 
and  executive,  as  well  as,  the  appointment  of  all  the 
officers  of  state.  The  first  of  these  has  been  called  the 
Praetor,  General,  or  Stadtholder  of  the  League ;  he  was 
elected  annually,  and  could  not  hold  his  office  more 
than  twelve  months  consecutively.  He  was  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  ten  members,  entitled  ifffiiovpyol,  -with- 
out whose  advice  he  could  lay  nothing  before  the 
assembly,  and  who  formed  a  cotmcil  of  regency  during 
his  absence  on  military  service.  A  similar  constitu- 
tion, on  a  smaller  scale,  was  established  in  every  town 
of  the  League,  to  administer  its  individual  government, 
and  to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  appears  probable  that  these  laws  did  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  of  the  "twelve  tables,**  in 
their  general  spirit ;  but  of  their  particular  provisions 
we  have  only  very  vague  and  uncertain  intimations. 
Some  of  those  which  regulated  foreign  relations  and 
matters  of  state,  appear  to  have  been  judiciously  con- 
trived to  expedite  business,  and  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  administration.  Among  other  ordinances  U 
was  provided,  that  if  ^ny  person  or  city  included  in 
the  League  should  accept  a  bribe,  or  enter  into  a  nego- 
ciation,  or  contract  an  alliance  with  any  foreign  poton- 
tate  without  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
offender  should  be  excluded  from  the  confederacy ; 
that  no  state  should  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
League  without  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
several  cities ;  that  the  general  assembly  should  not 
be  specially  convened  to  receive  any  embassy  which 
had  not  been  previously  approved  by  the  Stadtholder 
And  the  Council  of  Ten  5  that  no  special  meeting  of  the 
assembly  should  be  competent  to  deliberate  upon  any 
business  besides  that  for  which  it  was  convened ;  that 
every  speaker  in  the  house  should  fiimish  an  abstract 
of  his  arguments  in  writing,  that  they  might  be  recon- 
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aidered  the  next  day  $  and  that  no  discussion  should  be    Aratiu. 
prolonged  beyond  three  days'. 

The  civil  constitution  of  AchsBa  was.not  formed  At 
one   penod  only,    nor  ^^se  all  its    provisions  the 
result  of  a  comprehensive  general  plan;    it   arosie, 
like  other  useful  and  permanent  systems,  rather  from 
■obcumstances   than  from  design,  and  it  was  changed 
and  modified    as    occasion    required,    or  as  incon- 
veniences presented  themselves.    Its  beneficial  results 
were  not  so  much  prodnoed  by  its  form  and  regula- 
tions, as  by  that  spirit  of  liberality  and  moderation 
with  which  it  was  long  administered }  and  when,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Achaeans  became  tainted 
by  the  spirit  of  mad  ambition  which  desolated  Greece, 
the  imion  of  their  cities  was  speedily  dissolved  by  the 
factions  which  prevaHed  among  them.     Some  were 
garrisoned   with    Macedonian    troops,    and  became 
dependent  upon  a  foreign  power  3  others  were  seized 
by  a  succession  of  military  despots,  who  imitated,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Macedonian 
tyrants.      Under    these    unhappy   circumstances   the 
Achseans  looked  back,  with  bitter  regret  and  repent- 
ance, to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  ancient  republic ; 
and  in  the  124th  Olympiad,  four  of  the  principal  towns, 
I>yBid^atrae,TritaBa,andPharae,  formed  a  combination 
to  restore  it.  About  five  years  afterwards,  the  Mgeans 
seized  an  opportunity  of  expelling  their  foreign  gar- 
.rison,  and  joined  the  League.    The  Burians,  having 
risenttpon  their  Tyrant  and  put  him  to  death,  followed 
the  example.     Iscas,  the  despot  of  Carvnia,  observing 
the  signs  of  the  times,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
abdicating  his  sovereignity,  united  his  city  with  the 
federalists ;    and   thus    the   original    constitution  of 
Achaea  was  partislly  restored,  and  continued  unchanged 
for  five  and  twenty  years,  governed  by  one  civil  magis- 
trate, called  the  rfpaftftarew*  (town  clerk)  and  two-mili- 
tary connnaaders,  elected  by  l^e  people  for  a  limited 
period.    At  length  some  inconveniences  having  arisen 
from  dissensions  between  the  civil  and  mflitary  officeps, 
the  Achflsans  determined  to  lodge  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  one  chief  magistrate,  who  shovdd 
preside  over  all  their  afBsivs,  both  in  peace  and  war ; 
and  their  first  choiee  fell  upon  Marcus  of  Carynia,  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  inducing  Iscas  to  lay 
down  his  usurped  power. 

it  was  about  nine  years  before  this  event,  that  dur- 
ing the  troubles  which  agitated  and  almost  destroyed 
the  city  of  Sicyim,  Abantidas,  a  popular  demagogue, 
having  assassinated  Clinias,  the  chief  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  interest,  and  made  hinaself  master  of  the  republic, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  by  extirpating  the 
femily  of  his  rival.  But,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued, 
the  son  of  Clinias,  by  Aristodama,  a  child  seven  years 
old,  made  his  escape  into  the  house  of  Soso,  his  uncle's 
widow,  who  was  the  sister  of  l&e  usurper,  but  who 
espoused  the  political  party  of  her  late  husband. 
Through  her  kindness  the  young  Aratus  was  sakly 
eonveyed  to  Argos,  to  be  there  educated  by 'the  friends  gj^th  and 
of  his  £imily,  who  took  care  to  imbue  him  early  with  childhood 
a  footed  detesftaticm  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  of  of  Aratus. 
monarclHcal  govemmpnt  3  and  to  form  him  by  All 
those  atUetic  and  Active  exercises  which  might  qvwllfy 
him  to  become  a  formidable  afvenger  of  his  father's 
blood.  And  such  was  his  youtlSiid  reputation  for 
vigmirand  hardihood,  for  high  spirit  and  loveof  •enter- 
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prise,  tliai  tke  exiled  Sieyoniana  of  tke  anstoenitkal  aitba  wu  offered  to  him  i  and,  if  we  may 

paitybc^an  to  entertain  hopes  4>fhi»iiltiiiuitfil7  aslMev*-  Butarchh*  aoi  alifeifraslost.  The  fire  which  had  beea 

iBg  their  ,reatoi«itioBf  and  Nicoeles^who  had  becema  thrown  unto  and  had  peortly .  conaumed  the  palace  waa 

tyrant    of   Sicyon,    kept,  a  watchM  eye    i^on  hiA  ^^edilyextinguiahed,  and  tiie  plunder  of  th^  royal  abode 

moyementa.  rewarded  the  enterprising  followers  of  the  expedition  j^ 

His  first  design  was  to  en^ige  in  his  eanae  the  states  hut  the  weidibt  accwnulated  in  the  treasury  was  de^       ^^' 

whieh  had  beetf  the  idlies  ^  his  fether  s  administratifin  -,  dared  to  be  public  property^  and  was  preserved  invio«      ^  ^ 

and  he  found  means  to  apply  to  Antieoaiia  GoiiaAa»  of  late  ,•  the  atatueJ,  paintings,  and  all  other  decorations  of     ^^* 

^^^     Bfaeedon,  and  to  Ptolemy  Fhilade^Hius,  king  of  Egypt,  tyranny,  were  doomed  to  destruction^   and  among     J^ 

^^{     for  aisistance*    But  though  theae  princes  entertained  these  are  said  to  have  been  some  specimeas  of  art  so     ^qi 

*     him  with  speeioua  promises,  they  showed  no  disposition  exqubite  that  Aiatus>  who  was  a  laver  of  painting,       \^* 

^  ^       to  take  any  active  part  in  hia  Restoration  to  his  conntry ;.  hesitated  to  order  them,  to  be  deliEu:ed,  whilst  his  friend 

^^^ '      and  he  gave  up  the  negoektion  in  disgust,  not  without  Ne^kcs  the  painter,  imploired  him  with  tears  to  spare      ^^f] 

*      shewmg  aome  aymptoma  of  juveaile  petidanee.  them :  but  the  spirit  of  party  prevailed,  and  the  pic- 

He  resoLved,  theaefore,  to  depend  upon  his  QWih.  tures  were  destroyed. 

resources,  and  upon  the  diaaffeetioli  whieh  w«s  known        The  exiles   were  of  course  immediately  restored 

to  exist  ih  Sicyon  towards  the  government  of  Nice^es,.  to  their  country,  but  not  to  their  property,  which  had 

who  appears  to  have  been  of  a  weak  And  suapiciotia  passed  into  other  hands,  and  eoidd  not  be  recovered 

cdiaracter,  ihangh,  probably,  not  guilty  of  all  the  vicea  from  them  without  violence.    The  task  of  reconcil- 

vhiehhi8torian8,atl8ched  to  the  opposite  fiactioat,  have  ing  these  discordant  c 


tv 


claims  imposed  such  difficulties 

thought  fit  to  impute  to  him.    In  every  state  of  Greece  upon  Aratus,  to  whom  all  looked  for  satisfaction,  that 

ttere  Wa6  aLways  a  party  ready  to  asnst  in  effeeting  he  found  his  situation  becoming  every  day  more  em- 

a  revolution  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  Anitus  found  no  barrassing.     Discontent  and  faction  previnled  in  the 

difficulty  in  engaging  a  obBaiderable  mmiber  of  Argiaaa  city,    and    threatened  a    counter-revolution  -,   whilst 

in  l^a  aervipe.     WiSi  the  exiles  of  Sieypn  he  had  not  Antigonus,  offended  by  the  subversion  of  the  monar- 

oqual  suieeess.    They  were  principally  persons  of  raadc  chy,  fomented  these  disorders,  and   watched  for  an 

and  family,  wh»  were  unwiUing  hastily  to  cowmil  opportunity  to  make  himself  master  of  the  liberties  of 

liieir  cause  to  an  adventurer,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  Sicyon. 

nge,  who  had  been,  from  his  childhood,  a  stranger  to  In  this  perplexity  Aratps  resolved  to  withdraw  him-      b.  c. 
lus  country.     Of  nearly  60Q  Sicyonians  who  lived  in  self,  for  a  time,  ^om  Sicyon,  and  to  endeavour,  by      ^^I- 
banishment,  one  only,  of  any  note,  appears  to  have  awakening  Ptolemy's  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  Anti-  '    "~" 
joined  him,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  few  even  gonus,  to  engage  him  to  provide  for  the  distresses  of       ^^' 
of  the  lower  orders.  the  citizens.     But,  previously  to  his  departure,  he  was    1>^^*  ^* 
Comraest        '^^  genius  of  Aratus  was  more  adapted  for  surprise  anxious  that  his  country  should  become  a  member  of 
^^^^gi^  and  steatagem  than  for  open  warfare ;  and  the  present  the  Achaean  League,  in  order  that  if  any  attempt  should 
exigency  of  his  affairs  was  calculated  to  exhibit  his  be  made    upon  it,  in  his  absence,  means  of  defence 
talents  to  the  greatest  advantage.     With  the  trifling  might  be  at  hand.     The  Sicyonians,  being  of  Done 
foree  at  hia  disposal,  of  which  slaves  armed  for  the  origin,  entered  readily  into  his  views,  and  the  cities  Aratus  re- 
ocxasion  formed  the  greater  part,  he  resolved  on  n  of  the  league  were  glad  to  increase  their  strength,  in  ^^  ^^ 
dariagattemptj  no  less  than  that  of  scaling  the  waHs  of  order  to  protect  their  independence  against  the  en- ^^^* 
Sicyon  byni^t,  and  ofprodaiming  liberty  to  the  citizens  croacbment«  of  Antigonus,  whose  power  in  Greece, 
ha  the  morning;  trusting  to  the  favourable  disposttiont  and  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  was  daily  becoming 
of  the  populace,  and  to  the  panic  which  would  be  excited  more  formidable.     Having  carried'  this  important  mea- 
among  the  troops  and  in  the  palace.     The  drcxan-  siure  without  opposition,  Aratus,  previously  to  his  de- 
fiances of  the  expedition  detailed  by  Flntarch*  are  so  parture,  enrolled  himself  in  the  Achaean  cavalry,  and 
improbable  and  pueiile  that  it  is  a  matter  of  astonish-  took  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  skill  and  discipline 
Hient  how  any  vmter  could  be  induced  to  repeat  them  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  that  he  might  lay  a  solid 
alter  him.    Aratus  must  have  had  better  assurance  of  foimdation  for  future  power  upon  a  reputation  for  mili« 
co-operation  within,    and   more  friends  among  the  tary  prowess,  which  his  natural  temper,  rather  delight^* 
guards  of  the  city,  ihsat  his  biographer  has  chosen  to  ing  in  intrigue  than  in  personal  conflict,  little  qualified 
acknowlec^  $  aiui  by  these  means  he  succeeded  in  him  to  maintain.     Conceiving  that  he  was  now  in  no 
introducing  his  fbUowers  into  the  town  during  the  danger  of  being  forgotten  in  his  absence,  he  prepared 
darkest  portion  of  the  night,  and  disarmed  the  house-  for  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  in  order.to  solicit  for  his  conn- 
Imld  troops  of  the  tyrant  without  resistance.    At  day  trymen  the  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  with  whom,  as  a 
break    all  was    bustle  and    confusion ;   the  citizens  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  he  had  held  some  intercourse 
scarcely  knew  what  had  happened,  or  how  to  act  >  all  concerning  pcdntings  and  statues,  which  had  led  to 
rushed  eagerly  for  information  to  the  places  of  pub*  warm  protessions  of  mutual  regard. 

lie  resort ;   while  Aratus  was  busy  in  proclaiming.  His  voyage  to  Eg3rpt  was  attended  with  unforeseen  Hib  mSsfiirt 

'^Liberty  to  Sicyonr— Liberty  achieved  by  Aratus,  the  difficulties  ;  he  narrowly  escaped  being  shipwrecked  j  '"JgLIS^' 

flon  of  Clmiaa— Liberty  to  the  citizens  1"      Nicocles  and  was  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- ^^^"''^* 

hearing  this   cry  repeated,   and  observing  that  his  nian  garrison  at  Andria,  which,  he  was  f^prehensive^ 

guards  were   withdrawn   from    their  posts,   hastily  *might   detain   him   tiU  the  pleasure    of  Antigonus 

Quitted  the  palace,  and  by  some  subterranean  passage  should  be  known.    After  various  delays,  however,  he 

B.  c.       ^ected  lus  escape.  at  length  lancied  safely  in  Egypt,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 

255,          The  success  oi  Aratus  was  now  decided.    No  oppo-  taining  from  the  liberality  of  the  king  a  hundred  and 

*  rUm  Atmti.  •  Tif  AraH, 
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Biograpliy.  fifty  talents,  (about  thirty  thousand  pounds)  for  the 
'  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Sicyonian  exiles« 
Upon  his  return^  he  was  appointed  sole  commissioner 
for  the  decision  of  all  the  numerous  and  perplexing 
causes  arising  out  of  claims,  some  of  which  were  of 
fifty  years*  standing;  but  he  declined  to  undertake' 
singly  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  and  associated  with 
himself,  as  assessors,  fifteen  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  popular  citizens,  with  whose  assistance 
he  adjusted  aU  the  disputes  hetween  the  contending 
parties  to  their  entire  satis£Gu:tion.  Plutarch*  asserts 
that,  in  addition  to  the  vote  of  thanks  bestowed  on 
him  in  the  national  assembly,  the  restored  exiles 
honoured  him  with  a  statuef  of  brass,  bearing  the 
He  retoms  following  incription  :-— 

toSicyon.  BeJ<^  t^r  Kai&€$Xa,  KaXk^lp'EXKdios  itXtck, 

T08*  ipJiaibs  ard^,^  irAitOvrcu  'HpucKies' 
"AfLfus  it  tiK6if,''Apafr€,  r^ia^  v6tnoio  rvxAyra, 

irdirafxa^,  am*  kperas  ifit  9uecuo<rivas, 
^Ucr^poSf  awriiptn  0col!r,  Srt  varf^i  rf  erf 
AedtMi^  ttrop,  O^lcof  r^  Lauras  cCyo/tuoy.t 

Difficulties      It  is  confessedly  impossible   completely .  to  recon- 
of  chrono*  cile  the  loose  chronology  of  Polybius  with  the  narra- 
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tive  of  Plutarch ;  and  the  attempt  would  only  lead  to 
interminable  confusion.  The  Achsean  historian  com- 
piled that  portion  of  his  history,  which  relates  to  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  from  the  Commentaries  of  Ara- 
tus  himself;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  that  accurate 
fidelity,  in  matter  of  fsLCt,  in  which  the  biographer  is 
so  peculiarly  deficient.  From  Polybius  we  learn  that 
Aratus  liberated  Sicyon  in  the  fourth  year  from  the 
election  of  Marcus  as  sole  General  of  the  united 
states,  that  is,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  restoration 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  that  eight  years  after- 
wards he  was  '^ elected  General  the  second  time;*' 
from  which  it  has  been  hastily  inferred  that  eight 
years  intervened  between  his  first  and  second  election; 
whereas  Plutarch (  asserts  that  he  was  chosen  two 
years  consecutively.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in 
the  short  sentence  of  Polybius  ||  which  necessarily 
contradicts  the  assertion  of  Plutarch ;  for  the  histo- 
rian's meaning  may  be  that  Aratus  was  chosen  General 
of  the  League  for  the  second  time,  eight  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  Nicocles ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he 
served  that  office  the  first  time  in  the  year  in  which  the 
iBtolians  defeated  the  Boeotians  at  Chsronea,  and 
the  second  time,  eight  years  subsequently  to  the  libe- 
ration of  Sicyon,  it  will  appear  that  the  biographer 
is  not  in  this  instance  at  variance  with  the  historian. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  union  of  Sicyon  with  the 
League,  the  voyage  to  "Egypt,  the  settlement  of  the 
exiles*  claims,  and  the  correspondence  which  ensued 
Trith  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  could  all  have  occurred 
in  so  short  a  space  as  one  year ;  or  that  so  young  a  man 
as  Aratus  should  have  been  elected  to  preside  over  the 
League,  before  his  character  as  a  statesman  and  gene- 
ral was  known  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  city.    It 

•  Vita  jirati. 

^t  This  statue,  with  that  of  Fhilopoemen,  fell  afterwards  into 
Ae  possession  of  Polybius.  Eseerpt,  zxxi. 

X  The  wisdom,  and  aebievements,  and  valour  of  Greece 
Are  inscribed  on  the  column  of  Hercules. 
But  we.  O  Aratus  1  restored  to  our  country,  erect 
Thine  image  in- remembrance  of  thjr  virtue  and  justice. 
The  image  of  our  preserver,  thou  who,  by  divine  providence, 
Hast  conferred  on  thy  countiy  blessings  like  the  gifts  of  heaven. 

%ntaAraH. 

11  *QyUf  Z^  jrrfMi'  hti  <frp9Tin/^  CMpfM«f  rh  Mr^f^,  Polyb.  ii.  43. 


seems  more  likely  that  the  accession  of  Sicyon  to  tlie 
AchflBan  confederacy  took  place  b.  c.  25 1,**  four  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  Nicocles ;  and  that  Aratus,  whose 
reputation  became,  in  consequence  of  that  event, 
greatly  extended,  was  chosen  General,  for  the  first  time, 
three  years  afterwards. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  admitted  that  the  first 
year  of  his  command  was  distinguished  by  no  achieve- 
ment of  any  importance.  In  the  second  he  formed 
the  bold  and  fortunate  design  of  surprising  the  Acro- 
polis of  Corinth,  at  that  time  occupied  hy  a  strong 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  guarded  by  Antigonus  with 
that  vigilance,  which  its  importance,  as  the  key  of 
Peloponnesus,  merited.  Having  corrupted  the  fidelity 
of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  had  accidentally 
resorted  to  Sicyon,  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  them  to 
accompany  him  as  a  guide,  and  setting  out  by  night 
with  four  hundred  men,  who  were  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  object  of  their  march,  he  commanded  the 
main  body  of  the  army  to  bivouac  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  enterprise  was  unquestionably  attended  with 
extreme  hazard.    It  was  necessary  first  to  scale  the 
walls    of    the     lower    town ;     and,     after    passing 
through  the  streets,  to  ascend,  (by  a  steep,  narrow^ 
and  winding  path  among  the  rocks)  the  height  on 
which  stood  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  citadel. 
Aratus,  whose  chief  military  excellence  was  in  the 
conduct  of   nocturnal  expeditions,    surmounted    all 
these   difficulties  with    extraordinary   address.      He 
posted  three  hundred  men  at  the  temple  of  Juno 
which  stood  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  sea  fog  had  obscured  the  brightness  of  the 
moon,  he  applied  his  ladders  to  the  wall,  and  directed 
the  party  with  him  to  ascend  barefooted,  in  order  to 
avoid  noise,  and  to  prevent  them  from  slipping.    In 
the  meantime  the  confederates  within  had  secured  the 
guard  of  the  gates  and  the  patrol  of  the  lower  town, 
so  that  the  whole  party  passed  unobserved  to  the  foot 
of  the  rock.     At  this  moment  they  perceived  four 
of  the  garrison  patrol  advancing  towards  them  with 
a  light ;  upon  which  Aratus  concealed  his  men  under 
the  shadow  of  a  wall,  and   suffered   them  to    pass, 
intending  to  strike  them  down  as  they  went  by  3  but 
one  of  them,  not  being  mortally  wounded,  escaped 
into  the  city  as  soon  as  the  Sicyonians  had  passed  on, 
and  gave  the  alarm.    Instantly  the  town  was  in  an  up* 
roar,  lights  glanced  in  all  directions,  men  half-armed 
ran  to  and  fro,  inqidring  what  had  happened,  women 
fled  screaming  to  the  temples,  trumpets  sounded  to 
anns,  but  no  one  knew  the  extent  of  the  danger,  nor 
the  place  in  which   the   enemy  was    to  be    found. 
The    three    hundred    men,    meanwhile,    who   were 
posted  at.  the  Herseum,  had  been  admitted  into  the 
city  by  the  conspirators,  and  were  makmg  their  way 
after  the  General,  when  the  alarm,  suddenly  given, 
placed  them  in  a  situation  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
danger.    They  contrived,   however,    in    the    general 
connision,  to    screen    themselves  from    observation 
under  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  rock,  where  they 
waited,  in   anxious   suspense,    for  some    intimation 
which  might  direct  their  advance  or  retreat.    Nothing 
could  have  proved  more  fortunate  than  their  accidental 
position ;   for  as  Archelaus,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 

*  Lempriere's  Ckromohgicai  Table.    Lempriere,  however,   as 
well  as  Langhome,  places  the  redaction  of  the  Acropolis  b.  c.  243. 
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fiognpkf.  passed  hastily  by,  in  pursuit  of  Aratus,  without  ob- 
'-''Y^  serving  them,  they  fell  upon  his  troops  as  from  a 
^'"^      concerted  ambuscade,  and  routed  them  with  consider- 
^  ^-     able  slaughter.    Aratus  was  consequently,  enabled  to 
^^*    pursue  the  craggy  and  intricate  path  which  his  guide 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  ascended  without  interruption 
to    the   fortifications    above,  which,  however,  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  hope  of  taking  ^by  surprise ; 
the  garrison  had  been  roused  by  the  tumult  in  the  town 
below,  and  a  severe  action  took  place  upon  the  low 
^^'    part  of  the  wall,  which  Aratus  attempted  to  scale. 
~      He  instantly  despatched  his  guide  to  order  the  re- 
mainder of  his  party  to  come  up,  which  flushed  with 
its  recent  good  fortune,  and  animated  by  the  war- 
like  cries  of  its  comrades  on   the    citadel,  hastily 
climbed  the  rockj  and  joined  in  the  combat.    The 
garrison,  astonished  at  tins  accession  of  nunibers,  and 
pushed  with  redoubled  vigour  by  the  assailants,  gave 
way  on  every  side ;  and  "  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,"  says  Plutarch,*    '^  gilded  the  victory  of 
Aratus,'*  who  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  main  body  of  the  army,  arriv- 
ing according  to  his  orders  at  the  gates  of  the  lower 
town,  was  admitted,  and  thus  prevented  the  escape  of 
the  fugitives. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  history ;  and  the  Corinthians  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  merit  of  the  Greneral,  and  of  the 
value  of  their  deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke.  They 
ovenvhehned  him  with  tmnultuous  applause  ;  and  it 
was  long  before  he  could  obtain  a  hearing  in  the 
theatre,  on  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had 
assenabled  to  see  him«  As  soon  as  order  was,  in  some 
measure,  restored,  he  gave  up  to  the  popular  assem- 
bly the  keys  of  their  city,  of  which  they  had  not 
been  possessed  for  nearly  a  century,  and  earnestly 
recommended  that  they  should  unite  themselves  to 
the  Achaean  League.  The  proposal  was  readily 
adopted  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  an  Achaean 
garrison  took  possession  of  the  Acropolis. 
Adrtangcf  Tfaie  consequences  of  this  success  were  immediately 
'^i^  felt  tiiroughout  Greece.  Megara,  throwing  off  its  con- 
^^?^J^  nection  with Macedon,  joined  the  confederacy;  Troezene 
^^*  and  Spidaurus  made  overtures  of  alliance ;  and  the 
isthmus  being  commanded  by  Aratus,  he  was  enabled, 
at  pleasure,  to  ravage  the  territory  of  the  adverse  states, 
and  to  extend  the  connections  of  the  League,  both  on 
the  main  land,  and  in -the  Peloponnesus.  The  spirit 
and  energy  of  the  Achseans  rose  in  proportion  as  they 
felt  emancipated  from  the  narrow  boimdaries  to  which 
the  jealousy  of  Antigonus  had  confined  them  >  and  the 
General  was  so  popular  that  they  resolved  to  elect  him 
every  alternate  year.t 

Aratus,  thus  in  effect  at  the  head  of  the  League, 
though  Ptolemy,  king  of  £gypt,  was  for  some 
time  complimented  with  the  title  of  patron  or  protec- 
tor, exerted  himself  to  comprise  in  it  as  many  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  especially  of  Peloponnesus,  as 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  dismiss  their  petty  tyrants, 
and  to  adopt  a  popular  form  of  government.    He  was 

-f  From  this  arrangement  it  appears  that  there  must  have  been 
arerlTaTof  theandentlaw  that  no  Stadtholder  shonld  continue  in 
power  more  than  twelve  months.  On  what  particalar  occasion  it  was 
TBTiyed  does  not  appear ;  hut  that  it  had  been  for  some  time  dis- 
regarded is  clear  term  Polybiiti,  who  states  that  Marcus  was  in 
oObe  four  yean.  ... 
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particularly  desirous  to  effect  a  revolution  in  Argos ;  Aratw. 
but  it  is  evident,  '  even  from  the  admissions  of 
Plutarch,  that  the  Argians  were  by  no  means  ge* 
nerally  disaffected  to  their  existing  government,  and 
that  the  zeal  of  Aratus  prompted  him  to  very  unjusti- 
fiable measures  in  order  to  subvert  the  monarchy.  In 
the  war  which  ensued  with  Aristippus,  the  sovereign  of 
Argos,  Aratus,  though  ultimately  victorious  by  means 
of  a  successful  stratagem,  still  lost  considerable  re- 
putation by  his  want  of  personal  courage,  and  of 
presence  of  mind  in  danger ;  and  the  confidence  of 
his  troops  in  his  ability  fell  in  proportion.  In  ne- 
gociation  he  had  better  fortune.  The  city  of  Cleons 
was  added  to  the  confederacy  \  and  Lysiades,  Tyrant 
of  Megalopolis,  observing  that  he  was  likely  to  be- 
come the  next  object  of  attack,  voluntarily  abdicated 
his  power,  and  associated  the  Megalopolitans  with 
the  League  ;  in  consideration  of  which  good  example 
he  was  thrice  chosen  General ;  and  by  his  ill-timed 
ambition  involved,  the  united  states  in  hostilities 
with  Sparta,  by  which  his  own  country  was  inevitably 
the  greatest  sufferer. 

The  restless  spirit  of  the  predatory  ^tolians,  at 
this  time,^  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Aratus  of  reco- 
vering his  military  reputation.  The  enemy  having 
marched  towards  the  isthmus  in  a  strong  body,  he 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  own  officers,  and  by  his 
allies,  to  engage  before  Peloponnesus  was  entered ; 
but  he  was  resolved,  since  the  harvest  was  nearly 
over,*  to  suffer  the  invaders  to  divide  their  strength 
and  relax  their  discipline  in  pursuit  of  booty,  and 
then  to  attack  them  at  advantage.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing learned  that  they  were  engaged  in  sacking  Pellene, 
he  hastened  thither  with  extraordinary  expedition,  and 
arriving  before  they  had  time  to  close  the  gates  against 
him,  put  seven  himdred  of  them  to  the  sword,  and 
restored  the  town  to  the  inhabitants.  The  prudence, 
vigour,  and  activity  which  he  displayed  in  this  enter- 
prise have  been  highly  and  justly  commended,  t  and 
the  exploit  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest 
pictiures  of  Timanthes. 

Repeated  attempts  had  been  made,  both  by  nego- 
ciation  and  by  force,  to  induce  Athens  to  throw  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  to  become  one  of  the 
united  states.  Aratus,  in  his  Ccmmentarie$,X  dwells 
upon  the  hazards  and  fatigues  which  he  underwent  in 
end&vouring  to  surprise  the  Pirsus,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Athenians  seemed  to  rejoice  in  his  dis- 
comfiture. At  length  he  discovered  that  the  Macedo- 
nian governor  was  accessible  by  bribery ;  and  he 
induced  that  venal  officer  to  suffer  the  democratic 
party  at  Athens  to  seize  the  fortifications,  by  a  douceur 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  (about  «^dO,000)  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  paid  by  Aratus  himself, 
who  had  already  incurred  large  expenses  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Corinth. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  had  succeeded     b.  c. 
his  father  Antigonus    on  the  throne  of    Macedon,      343, 
Antigonus  the  Third  (being  declared  protector  of  the       .^ 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Philip,       ol. 
the  son  of  Demetrius)  married  the  queen  dowager  and    134,  3, 
usurped  the  crown.    The  influence  of  the  Macedonian 
court  being  weakened  by  these  changes,  the  petty 
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tjmnts  of  Greece,  who  had  depended  upon  Deme- 
tiins  to  support  them  in  power,  be<5iuiie  alarmed  for 
their  safety;  and  Xenon  of  Hermione,  Cleonymus 
of  PhliuB,  and  even  Ari^omachufi  of  Argos,  were 
indHioed  to  follow  the  excLmple  of  Lysiades,  sfnd 
to  Unite  ^eir  several  cities  to  the  Achean  Lea^e. 
'fhe  last  of  these  princes,  however,  availed  himself 
of  the  first  opportunity  which  offered  to  resume  his 
power,  and  to  renew  his  former  political  connec- 
tions ;  for  which  offence  he,  some  years  afterwards, 
suffered  a  cruel  and  ignomii^ous  death  by  the  order 
of  Aratus. 

This  rapid  progress  of  the  League,  and  the  power 
and  prosperity  which  the  united  states  enjoyed  undei* 
their  present  administration,  began  to  excite  a 
very  extensive  feeling  of  jealousy,  not  only  through- 
out Greece,  but  among  the  adjoining  nations.  The 
^tolialis,  who,  during^  the  life  of  Deme^us,  had 
been  in  close  alliance  with  the  Achseans,  and  were 
indebted  to  them  for  prompt  and  ei^ctual  assistance 
tB^  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  b^an  now 
to  be  apprehensive  that  the  peace  and  good  order  in- 
troduced by  the  federal  princif^  might  prove  an 
obstacle  to  those  predatory  excuraons  to  which  they 
were  peculiarly  adcficted  y  and  tl|oi^h  the  memory  oi 
Mcent  services  kept  them  from  acts  of  open  hostility, 
l^ey  are  said*  to  have  negocialed  with  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  with  the  yoimg  prince  Antigosus,. 
with  a  view  of  forming  an  extensive  combination  for 
the  suppression  of  the  confederacy.  In  order  to  open 
a  way  for  this  negociation,  the  ASAo^whb  not  only 
suffered  the  viola%ion  of  iheir  frontier  by  the  troops  of 
Cleomenes  without  remonstrance,  but  even  yielded  to 
him  three  most  important  places,  T^gea,  Mantinea, 
and  Orchomenus,  that  hs  might  be  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  Arafus. 

These  circumstances  were  not  likely  to  escape  the 
sagacity  of  so  profound  a  politician  as  Aratus,  who 
felt  the  importance  of  the  conjuncture,  and  endea- 
voured to  provide  against  the  danger.  He  saw  that, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  acces.4ion  of  several  states 
to  the  League,  the  AchsBans  were:  by  bo  means  strong 
enough  to  contend  against  so  many  enemies  at  once ; 
and  he  could  not  but  be  awarertlmt,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  with  Sparta,  the  local  situation  and  the  in- 
terests of  Mc^opoHs  would,  in  all  probability,  detach 
it  from  the  confoderacy,  and  throw  the  power  of  that 
state  into  the  scale  of  the  enemy. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  throw  the 
Achseans  into  the  arms  of  Ant^nus ;  and  to  persuade 
that  young  prince  that  his  interest  plainly  reqmred 
Mm  to  foi^ef  fomily  feuds,  and  to  check  the  avari- 
cious temper  of  the  .^^liani,  and  die  stDl  more  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  the  Spartan  king,  which  otherwise 
would  not  &ii  to  drive  him  entirely  out  of  Greece. 
Many  reasons,  however,  concurred  to  fender  Aratus 
imwUllng  that  overtures  towards  an  alliatice  with  Ma- 
oedon  should  appear  to  origbmte  with  hhnself ;  and 
he  had  recourse  to  that  indirect  policy,  for  which  his 
wUy  nature  peculiarly  fitted  hkn.  He  prevailed  upon 
two  young  Megalopcditans  of  rank,  with  whom  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  to  move  the  authorities  of 
their  own  city  to  send  them  as  deputies  to  the  general, 
assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  with  instructions  suited  to. 
his  purpose ;  and,  upon  their  arrival,  he  so  contrived 
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with  the  leading  men  of  the  League,  that  the 
same  persons  were  despatched,  with  permission  to 
treat  with  the  Macedonian  cdurt  for  die  protection  of 
Megal^olis.  Tutored  by  Aratua,  they-  found  little 
difficulty  in  gaining  over  Antigonus  to  their  wishes,  and 
they  returned,  charged  by  him  to  assure  the  Achi^ 
aas,  and  Aratus'  in  partictdar,  of  his  eagerness  to  ctd* 
tivate  their  friendship.  Having  secitfed  this  important 
point,  Aratus  felt  less  unwiUaig  to  encounter  the  bold' 
and  enterprising  genius  of  Cleomenes,  who,  having  a 
design  to  restore  die  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  to^ 
recover  the  original  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  was 
making  rapid  strides  towa^  the  re^'cstablishment  of 
the  former  supremacy  of  Laeednmon  in  Peloponnesua* 
Among^  other  unequivocal  marks  of  determinesd  hos-  War 
tiiity  to  the  AchflMins,  he  had  seised  and  fortified  the  against 
temple  of  Minievva  near  Bilbina,  in  the  territory  of  ^V^*^ 
Megalo|M»lis,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  annoying 
that  people,  in  vetaMatSon  for  their  havii^  joined  die 
League ;  and  Aratus  was  preraiied  on  by  Aristdmaehua, 
at  this  dme  GentoaL  of  the  Achsfeaasy  to  sf^ort  a  re- 
sfilution  of  the  assembly  for  declariiig  war  against 
Sparta.  The  M^alopolatana  moved  that  Andgonua 
should  immediately  be  requested  to  send  an  army  into 
Peloponnesus ;  but  Aratus,  who  knew  that  the  Mace"" 
dooian  prince  wouM  requke  terms  extremely  humfli- 
ating  to  him,  and  injuarious  tort&e  honour  and  interests  ^^^'  ^' 
of  the  League,  waa  anxnus  to  dissuade  them  from  so' 
hasty  a  measure }  and  he  represented  to  them  thnt, 
since  they  had  sisceceded  in  detaehing  Macedbn  finomr 
the  coalition,  against  them^  they  had  no  longer  they 
same  reason  to  distrust  their  own  resources-;  and  that' 
it  would  be  hnpcditic  to  expose  themselves  to  the  anr- 
bitiott.of  their  new  ally,  till  th^  should  find  that 
they  were  oaable  to  ddfend  themselves  without  his 
assistance.  .  . 

Bnt,  notwithstanding  aU  diis  caution  dnd  duplicity.  Defeats 
it  covdd  not  be  coneeakd  from-  Ptolemy  that  dke  ^^  ^^ 
AdMsans,  while  they  affected  to  honour  him  with  thet^^^^^'^^^'- 
title  of  their  patron,  had,  in  effect,  fdaoed  themsekes* 
udder  the  protection  of  a  rival  power ;  and  he  was 
conseqnendy  induced  to  send  succmvs  and  supfdies  to 
Cleomenes,  which  enalded  him  to  take  the  field  with 
at  more  numenfis  and  well  appointed  army  than  Aratus 
had  anticipated.  The  result  w^  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Aratus  proved  no  match  for  Cleo^ 
menes  in  open  war.  The  Achflsans  were  everywhere 
defeated.  At  Lycasum  they  were  so  completely  routed 
that  Aratus  was  missing,  and  reported  among  the 
killed ;  but,  with  his  nsral  adroitness,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  collect  a  few  troops,  and 
to  surprise  Mantanea;  of  which,  however,  Cleomenea 
did  not  long  suffer  him  to  retain  possession.  In  a> 
pitehed  batde,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
Laodiciaa  district  of  Megalopolis,  he  refosed  to  support 
Lysiades,  who  had  commenced  a  soceesofiil  attack 
opon  the  enemy's  eamp,  and  who  Was  in  consequence 
cut  off  with  the  whole  of  his  detachment,  and  fell, 
fighting  gallantly  to  the  last,  while  his  superior  officer 
looked  on  without  attempting  to  relieve  him.  In  a: 
third  action,  at  Hecatombaeum  in  the  Dymsean  terri- 
tory, the  Achaeans,  who  had  brought  their  whole 
forcse  into  the  field,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and 
left  without  an  army.  Aratus  incurred  great  odium 
on  account  of  these  miscarriages,  and  especially  for 
having  suffered  the  destruction  of  Lysiades,  which  was 
attributed  to  private  pique  as  weU  as  to  personal  cow- 
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Bi0;npV*  arfiee;  and  Plutarch^  fMwerte  Haai  a  atvong  vote  of 
cenaare  was  passed  in  ite  aaaembly  rupon  iiis  conduct. 
The  time  had  new  amived  for  calling  in  the  aid  jof 
Antigoniis ;  but  Aiatua  fete  extreme  unwiUingneas  to 
acknowledge  that  the  condition  upon  which  it  xniiat 
be  obtained  was  the  auvreador  of  (the  citadel  .of  •.Co- 
rinth, the  taking  of  which  from  the  MacedonianB, 
had  been  the  moat  gloriolla  achievement  of  his  life. 
Whilst  he  waa  hasitatiog  to  prqpoae  this  meaaiire  to  the 
assembly^  he aenthis -son,  the  young  Aratus,  into  Ma- 
cedonia,  to  assure  the  king  of  his  readiness  to.  comply 
with  his  terms,  and  ;to give  hostages  fur  the  fidelity  of 
the  Achaans.  In  the  meanwhile,  Stie  people  of  Corinth 
took  the  alarm  from  the  recollection  of  the  former  ty- 
ranny of  theMacedonians,  and  havinghastily  ordered  t^e 

5*^5!^  Achaeans  tomarchout  of  .their  city,  they  invited  Cleo- 
^  menes  to  take  the. command,  of  l3ieir  fortifications.  On 
this  occasion,  according  to  Flttt8reh,t  Aratus  effected 
his  escape,  not  without  difficulty,  (so  incensed  were  the 
CoriBthians,  by  what  they  deemed  bis  treachery) 
and  liis'propesty  waa  protected  from  plunder  only  by 
the  g^eaerous  interference  of  the  Spartan  king.  After- 
wards, when  the  people  ascertained  that  the  youiig 
Aratns  had  remained  as  a  hostage,  in  Macedonia,  they 
insisted  upon  confiscating  this  property^  and  making  a 
gran^  of  the  estate  to  Gleomenm. , 

The  Spartans,  meanwhile,  partly  by  force,  ai^ 
partly  by  the  reputation  of  th^  aplendid  success,  ha4 
become  masters  of  several  of.  the  most  important 
plac^  in  the  .confederacy.  Caphye,  l^ellene,  Phe- 
nens>  Phlius,  Cleone,  Epidaurus,  Hemlione,  Troaaen^, 
and  even  ^gos,  had  submitt^  to  the  conqueror  5 
who.  having,  besides,  gained  possession  of  the  lower 
town  of  Corinth,  And  having  blocked  up  the  Achaean 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  waa  in  a  condition  to  g^v^ 
Uws  to  the  whole  of  FelopoAoesas,  The  political 
sagacity  of  Aratua,  however,  prevented  the  consolida- 
tion of  that  power  which  seemed  threatening  to  over- 
whelcL  Greece  3  by  bis  advice,  Antigonus,  who  had 
been  refused  permission  to  march  through  iBtoli^, 
embarked  hia  army  io  transporta^    and  sailing  by 

Adw  of  £y})QBa,t  landed  unexpectedly  near  the  ^isthmus,  whilst 

^^^"^  Ckosnenes  was  laying  aoge  to  Sicyon. 

Arat«i9  is  severely  censured  jn  this  place  by  his  bio- 
grapber,§  first,  for  declioija^  the  office  of  Gener^ 
wh«eh  he  had  been  in  the  habit  pf  filling  every  other 
year^  .and  secondly,  for  nqt  conferring  it  upon  Cleo- 
meaes,  who,  by  this  expedient,  would  ]aa.ve  becon^e 
the  ally  and  protector  of  the  League.  But  upon  re- 
flection, the  impartial  historian  must  acquit  him  of 
i^blaaae,  in  haying  declined  to  contend  with  a  rival 
who  had,  .in  every  rencoqtre,  been  an.  overmatch  for 
him.  To  have  made  the  king  of  Sparta  General  of 
the  muted  states,  would  have  been  to  restore  at  once 
the  apdent  sufH'emaqr  of  that  domineering  power, 
and  would  have  given  an  irrecoverable  blpw  to  the 
liberties  of  Aehs^a,  wluch  Antigonus  could  never  feel 
it  his  interest  entirely  to  destroy,  as  lox^  83  the 
Acfaasans  continued  ^t  enmity  with  lAcedasmon. 

When  Cle<Mnettes  was  inSformed  that  the  Macedo- 
iiians  were  ad  voicing  towards  the  isthmus,  he  in- 
stantly raised  the  si^e  of  Sicyon,  and  marched  to 
defend  Corinth ;  but  Aratus,  though  inferior  to  him  in 
the  field,  was  enabled  to  atone  for  this  deficiency  by 
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Jais  vigilance  and  skill  in  negociation.  He  mode  over- 
tures to  the  deuiocrattical  party  at  Acgos,  ofi'erinyg;  to 
depose  Aristomachus,  who  had  been  restored  to  the 
tyranny,  if  they  would  admit  a  Macedonian  garrisdn 
into  their  qiiy ;  and  the  scheme  was  so  well  CQucerted 
^ith  Arisjboteles,  the  leader  of  the  party,  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  was  besieged  in  tde  citadel, 
and  fifteen  hundred  Macedonians,  wider  Aratus,  wece 
transported  by  sea  to  Epidaurus,  on  th^ir  way  to 
Argos,  before  Cleomenes  was  aware  of  his  danger. 
His  operations  against  Antigonus  had,  upon  the  whole, 
•been  attended  with  considerable  succ^  3  but,  by  this 
masterly  manoeuvre  of  Aratus,  he  found  himself  in 
•danger  of  being  completely  surrounded,  anC^  of  having 
all  his  communications  cut  off^,  and  his  suppf^es  in- 
tercepted. With  his  characteristic  promptitude  he 
quitted  his  lines,  and  hastened  to  relieve  his  garrison 
at  Argos.  By  a  forced  march  he  arrived  there 
before  Aratus,  and  obtained  some  advantage  over 
him ;  but  perceiving  that  Antigonus  hung  upon  h^s 
rear,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  .retiring  to  Man- 
tinea  $  where,  finding  his  troops  greatly  disheartened 
by  his  failure,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  marched 
home.  Antigonus  left  without  an  opponents  placed 
a  garrison  in  the  Corinthiaii  citadel^  and  proceeded  to 
Argos  3  and  every  thing  having  succeeded  to  his  wish  he 
led  his  army  into  Arcadia,  and  storming  the  Lacedee- 
monian  fortresses  recently  erected  there,  delivered  theqi 
up  to  the  Megalopolitans.  Thence  he  hastened  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  general  assembly  at  .^giuiq, 
and  by  his  eloquence  and  liberal  sentiments  lie  gained 
so  much  popularity  with  the  Achieans,  that  he  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  all  their  forces  3  upon 
which  he  drew  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  at 
Sicyon  and  at  Corinth. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  action  commenced,  the 
Macedonian  troops  .were  led  into  the  field,  and  join- 
ijSg  the  Achseans  at  Tegea,  compelled  that  city  to  sur7 
render.  Antigonus,  leaving  a  garrison  to  secure  the 
Tegeans  in  obedielice,.  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
into  -Laconia,  (where  Cleomenes  was  expecting  his 
approach)  and  avoiding  a  general  action,  he  ha- 
rassed the  Spartan  army  by  continual  skirmishes, 
with  the  view,  according  to  Poly  bins,*  of  ascertain- 
ing what  impression  could  be  made  upon  it  by  h^s 
Macedonians.  Having  learned,  in  the  midst  of  these 
operations,  that  Cleomenes  was  assisted  by  the  Oc- 
chomenions,  this  active  general  marched  to  surprise 
Orchomenus,  and  took  it  by  assault.f  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  be  laid  seige  to  Mantinea,^  which  surren- 
dered, after  a  short  resistance  3  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  invest  Uerea  and  Telpliusa,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  which  cities  opened  their  gates  at  his  approach. 
The  autumnal  assembly  of  the  states  was  now  at 
hand,  and  Antigonus  returned  to  iBgium  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  meeting.  So  great  was  the  confix 
deuce  produced  by  his  late  achievements,  and  by  the 
recovery  of  so  many  cities  to  the  League,  thfit  *he 
dismissed  his  Macedonian  army,  and  ordered  them 
home  for  the  winter,  whilst  he  remained  to  conduct 
the  deliberations  of  the  Achsean  council,  and  to  com- 
mand their  troops. 


*  Lib.  ii.  54. 

t  Of  tliia  city  and  of  Corinth  he  retained  possesuon  «8  long  as 
he  lived. — ^Polyb.  re.  6. 
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Biognpliy.     No  sooner  was  it  known  that  tbe  Macedonians  were 
gone^  than  Cleomenes  prepared  to  surprise  Megalo- 
polis>  which,  from  its  great  extent  and  reduced  po- 
pulation, was  generally  ill-guarded.     In  this   bold 
attempt  he  succeeded,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
cnlty  and  danger ;  and  whilst  the  impression  of  so 
unexpected  an  event  was  fresh  on  the  minds  both  of 
the  Spartans  and  of  the  enemy,  he  pushed  forward 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Argos,  where  Antigonus  re- 
sided, and  ravaged  the  country,  hoping  to  provoke 
him  to  an  engagement  on  very  unequal  terms.    But 
his  own  prudence,  or  the  cautious  counsels  of  Aratus, 
preserved  the  Macedonian  king  from  falling  into  the 
snare,  and  he  suffered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  return 
home  unmolested,  having  gained  little  real  advan- 
tage by  their  hazardous  expedition.     In  the  spring 
the  Macedonian  tro6ps  returned  in  great  force,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Acheeans  from  their  various  winter 
quarters,  Antigonus  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
defeated  Cleomenes  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sellasia, 
where  the  power  and  glory  of  Sparta  were  for  ever 
extinguished,  and  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  Achse- 
139. 3,    ans  from  that  quarter  were  finally  set  at  rest. 

This  gallant  and  high-minded  prince,  to  whom  they 
Chancier    ^^t^^  so  deeply  indebted,  appears  to  have  entertained 
of  Antigo-  no  designs  hostile  to  their  liberty.    He  was  too  can- 
nns  III.      did  to  conceal  his  prepossessions  in  fovour  of  monar- 
chical government,  or  his  ardent  admiration  of  some 
of  those  brave  and  enlightened  princes,  whose  statues, 
destroyed    by    the    republican    zeal    of  Aratus,   he 
took   pleasure   in  restoring.    But,  though  these  dif- 
ferences of  sentiment  created  some  temporary  uneasi- 
ness, Antigonus  left  Greece,  carrying  with  him  the 
sincere  esteem  of  Aratus,  and  the  grateful  attachment 
of  all  his  allies.*     UnhappHy  for  all  parties  he  carried 
with  him  also  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  distemper,  which 
he  too  rashly  disregarded ;  and  soon  after  his  return, 
cheering  his  men  in  a  victorious  charge  against  the 
lUyrians,  he  ruptured  a  large  vessel  in  the  lungs,  and 
His  death,    died  from  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Coldness  of     ^Q  the  death  of  Antigonus,    his    nephew  Philip 
Philip  to-    succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  ;  but  no  imme- 
wards  the    diate  change  took  place  in  the  political  relations  of 
Greece.    This  prince  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  younger  Aratus,  and  had  professed  for  him 
the  warmest  regard  ;t  but  he  had  always  entertained 
a  distrust  of  the  father,  whose  republican  principles 
offended  his  pride,  and  whose  tergiversation  excited 
his  suspicion.    On  his  accession  he  became  cold  to- 
ward his  Achaean  friends,  who  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  place  too  much  reliance  on  foreign  protec- 
tion j  and  the  JStolians,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
sue   for  peace  after  the  defeat  of  Cleomenes,  now 
ventured  to  resume  their  predatory  habits,  and  to 
make  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states.    They  began  by  seizing  Clarium,  a  for- 
The  Mto-    tress  in  the  Mcgalopolitan  country,  which  they  made 
liani  renew  their  head -quarters,  and  thence  infested  the  neigh- 
^m  "^^'  bourhood  with  perpetual  robberies  ;  but  Timoxenus, 
the  General  of  the  League,    with  the  assistance  of 
Taurio,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  by  Anti- 
gonus, stormed  tbe  place  and  dispersed  the  garrison. 
After  this  commencement  of  hostilities,  Dorimachus 
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t  Plutarch  inUmates  that  their  connection  was  of  a  nature  un- 
happily not  disgraceful  in  Greece.— FiVa  ^rati. 


and  Scopas,  who  commanded  the  ^tolian  forces^  Aratus, 
thought  fit  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  term  for. 
which  Timoxenus  held  his  office,  was  nearly  closed : 
intending  to  take  advantage  of  that  inactivity  which 
usually  prevailed  in  the  army  while  the  command 
was  passing  into  new  hands.  Accordingly,  a  few 
days  before  Timoxenus  resigned  his  staff,  they  com- 
menced a  violent  and  sudden  attack  upon  the  lands 
of  Patns  and  Fharie^  and  extended  their  ravages  to 
the  precincts  of  Messene ;  the  inhabitants  not  ventur- 
ing to  offer  any  resistance.  When  the  states  assembled 
as  usual  at  ^gium,  deputies  from  all  these  towns  at- 
tended to  complain  of  the  injiuies  they  had  received } 
*  and  the  assembly  issued  orders  to  their  General  to  re- 
press the  insolence  of  the  iBtolians.  Timoxenus,  un- 
willing to  hazard,  on  the  event  of  a  battle  at  the  close  pf 
his  year,  the  reputation  which  he  had  previously  gai  ned, 
declined  to  march  agidnst  them  ;  but  Aratus,  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
thei  enemy,  and  commiserating  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messenians>  anticipated,  by  five  days,  the  legal  pe- 
riod of  his  command,  and  taking  the  staff  of  office 
from  Timoxenus,  issued  his  orders  to  the  Achaean 
troops  and  their  allies  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.    . 

^s  soon   as   he  found   himself  at  the  head'  of  a 
considerable  army,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Dorimachus 
and  Scopas,  desiring  them  to  quit  the  territory  of 
the  united  states,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  enemies. 
The  i^tolian  generals,  perceiving  that  Aratus  was  in 
great  force,  sent  for  their  vessels,  and  prepared  to 
embark  the  booty  they  had  collected;  and  Aratus^ 
after  waiting  only  two  days,  became  the  dupe  of  ap- 
pearances, and  disbanding  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
marched,  with  three  thousand  infantry,  three  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  the  detachment  under  Taurio,  for 
Patrse.    The  ^tolians,  who  instantly  perceived  their 
advantage,   marched  in   pursuit,    and  pitched  their 
camp  at  Methydrium.     Upon  this  Aratus  inconsider- 
ately altered  his   route,  and  encamped  at  Caphyse, 
and  upon  seeing  the  enemy  advance  towards  Orcho- 
menus,  he  drew  up  his  line  in  order  of  battle  upon 
the  bank  of  a  river  in  a  strong  situation.    The  enemy^ 
not  daring  to  assail  his  position,  endeavoured  to  gain 
some  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood ;  an  advan- 
tage which  Aratus  despatched  his  cavalry  and  light 
infentry  to  prevent :  an  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
Achseans  were  defeated  with  severe  loss,  and  escaped  J^^^^^' 
entire  destruction  only  by  taking  refuge  in  the  neigh-  ^Wans. 
bonring  fortified  places.    The  Megalopolitans,  who 
arrived  the  next  day  to  their  assistance,  were  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead  ;  and  tbe  .£tolians  pur* 
sued  their  march  through  Peloponnesus  in  triumph, 
plundering  the  country  as  they  passed. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  disaster  the  states  were  con-  Trial  of 
vened,  and  several  charges  were  preferred  against  Aratus. 
Aratus  for  conduct  unworthy  of  a  Greneral.    First, 
that  he  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  before 
he  was  legally  entitled  to  it.     Secondly,  that  he  had 
disbanded  his  troops  in  fieice  of  the  enemy.  •  Thirdly^ 
that  he  had  risked  an  action  with  so  small  a  force 
when  he  might  easily  have  withdrawn  into  Orchome- 
nus  or  Caphyse,  and  waited  for  succours,    llie  last 
and  weightiest  charge  was,  that  in  the  battle  he  had 
neglected  to   advance  his    heavy-armed  troops,    of 
whom  the  enemy  stood  in  dread,  and  had  trusted  the 
event  of  the  day  to  his  cavalry  and  light  infkntry, 
whom  he  sent  into  action  upon  unfavourable  ground. 
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^"F^y*  To  these  charges  he  replied  generally,  that  what* 
ever  might  have  been  his  errors  of  judgment,  he  was 
free  from  criminal  intention  or  nc^igence ;  and  he 
concluded  by  reminding  the  states  of  his  past  services, 
and  entreating  that  they  would  not  judge  him  in  a 
vindictive  spirit.  The  assembly,  sensibly  touched  by 
this  appeal,  acquitted  him  of  blame,  and  again  in* 
trusted  the  direction  of  their  affairs  to  his  guidance. 

During  several  seasons  which  followed,  the  ^tolians 
continued  to  make  incursions  into  Peloponnesus  5  and 
though  the  assembly  of  the  states  sent  for  succours  to . 
Philip,  and  to  their  other  allies,  and  enabled  Aratus 
and  other  generals  to  appear  at  the  head  of  very  for* 
midable  armies,  nothing  effectual  was  done  to  repress 
the  invaders. 

At  length  Philip,  ashamed  of  this  inactivity,  came 
in  person  to  CorintH  to  take  the  command  of  the 
allied  army.  He  found  Peloponnesus  much  divided 
into  parties,  and  Sparta,  which  had  been  reduced, 
after  its  capture  by  Antigonus,  to  the  form  of  a  re* 
public,  torn  by  intestine  faction  ',  the  ^tolians,  pro* 
fessing  the  most  peaceable  dispositions,  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  allies ;  and  the  Achsans  , 
were  more  willing  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
Macedonian  troops  by  disgraceful  concessions,  than  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  an  irregular 
campaign.  The  young  king  exerted  himself  with 
great  sinrit  to  remedy  these  disorders,  and  exhibited 
many  indications  of  vigour  .and  generosity  -,  but  he 
fiuled  to  produce  any  permanent  change  in  the  state 
of  aflfairs.  His  inexperience  and  his  evil  counsellors 
led  him  to  distrust  Aratus,  whose  prudence  and  saga* 
city  would  have  extricated  him  fit)m  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  became  involved ;  he  openly 
quarrelled  with  the  younger  Aratus,  recently  chosen 
General  of  the  League,  whose  wife  he  had  basely 
com^ited  }*  and  he  entered  into  the  schemes  of  inte* 
rested  persons,  in  order  to  make  himself  absolute 
throughout  Greece, 
of  .  Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  the  two  Arati 

h'siainister  determined  to  seek  an  explanation  with  the  king,  in 

Apelks.  which,  after  a  violent  altercation  with  Apelles,  his 
prime  minister,  they  succeeded  in  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  £ELlsehood  and  treachery  of  the  party  by  whose 
advice  he  had  acted  }  and  Aratus  had  the  satisfaction 
of  persuading  him  to  dismiss  his  Macedonian  army, 
and  to  spend  the  winter  with  his  Grecian  friends  at 
Aigos.t  A  cordial  reconciliation  was  the  result  j  and 
preparations  were  made  for  active  operations  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  Eperatus  was  chosen  General  of  the 
league ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  no  talents  nor  energy 
of  character,  and  the  whole  resources  of  the  states 
were  plftoed  at  the  disposal  of  Philip,  who,  assisted 
by  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  Aratus,  conducted 
iite  campaign  with  distinguished  address  and  courage, 
and  obtained  a  decisive  advantage. over  the  ^tolians, 
the  Eleans,  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  were  com* 
^ined  against  him.  His  success  would  have  been 
more  brilliant,  had  it  not  been  in  part  frustrated  by 
the  cabals  of  Ajpelles  and  his  faction,  whose  jealousy 
of  Aratus  at  length  led  them  to  such  outrageous  be* 
_^         havionr,  that  their  deep-laid  treachery  was  discovered, 

Fnacrated.  ^  f^  principal  authors  of  ♦he  mischief  were  put  to 
death. 
The  next  year  Aratus  was  again  elected  to  the  com* 
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mand.  For  some  time  all  things  succeeded  to  his  Aratus. 
wish,  and  the  states  of  the  League  enjoyed  comparative 
security  under  the  protection  of  Macedon  -,  but  as 
niilip  advanced  in  age,  his  ambitious  passions  became 
developed,  and  his  pride  could  not  brook  the  unpo* 
lished  manner  of  Aratus,  who  frequently  offended 
him  by  the  freedom  ivith  which  he  expressed  hi^ 
opinions.  Men  not  unusually  profit  by  the  admoni* 
tions  which  they  resent ;  and  though  the  king  was  for 
some  time  dissuaded  from  his  impolitic  intention  of 
making  war  against  Rome;  he  never  forgave  Aratus 
for  having  predicted  his  final  overthrow  in  that  con* 
test.  On  one  occasion  PhiUp  was  advised  by  Deme* 
trius  of  Phers,«  to  place  a  garrison  in  Ithom^,  a 
fortress  belonging  to  the  Messenians;  and  having 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  he  held  the  entrails  of  the  vie* 
tim  in  this  hand,  and  turning  to  Aratus,  who  was 
present,  asked  his  opinion  of  the  wiU  of  heaven. 
Demetrius,  interrupting  him,  exclaimed  scornfully,  jeaionsy  of 
**  If  you  have  the  soul  of  a  priest,  lead  away  your  phUip. 
troops ;  but  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  king,  keep 
possession  of  the*  citadel ;  for  you  will  never  have 
such  another  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  the  bull 
by  both  horns.*  By  the  bull,  says  Polybius,t  he 
meant  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  two  horns  the  citadels 
of  Corinth  and  Ithomb.  Aratus  remained  silent  3  but 
the  king  pressing  for  his  opinion,  after  some  hesita* 
tion,  he  said,  **  If  you  can  hold  this  fortress  without 
violating  your  oath  to  the  Messenians,  it  is  unques* 
tionably  expedient.  But  if,  in  taking  possession  of 
it,  you  should  lose  that  best  guard  of  {dl  your  for* 
tresses,  the  faith  of  treaties,  which  you  inherited 
from  Antigonus,  it  would  be*  incomparably  better  to 
be  true  to  your  allies,  and  to  relinquish  the  present 
object.*'  Philip  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal,  and 
yielded  to  it;  but  he  felt  also  the  censure  which  it 
conveyed,  and  his  temper  was  irritated. 

The  ambition  which  he  entertained  to  make  himself  Death  of 
Xnaster  of  Messenia,  now  became  the  source  of  fre*  Aratus. 
quent  altercations  with  Aratus  and  with  his  son ;  and 
produced  at  length  so  much  mutual  dislike,  that  Philip 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  freed  from  their  im- 
portunities ;  but  there  does  not  appear  .  suificient 
ground  for  the  suspicion  expressed  by  Aratus,  and  ap- 
parently believed  by  Polybius,^  i^at  the  death  of  the 
Achaean  Praetor,  which  happened  not  long  afterwards, 
was  occasioned  by  a  slow  poison  administered  to  him 
by  Taurio  at  the  instigation  of  the  king.  He  died  of 
a  lingering  distemper,  accompanied  with  hsmoptoe, 
at  ^giijm,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  having 
served  tiie  office  of  General  of  the  Achsan  League 
seventeen  times.  The  states  vied  with  each  other  in 
evincing  their  sense  of  his  merits  and  his  services^ 
by  the  respect  which  they  displayed  for  his  memory  3 
and  his  countrymen,  according  to  the  preposterous 
custom  of  the  times,  paid  him  divine  honours  as  a 
saviour,  and  instituted  annual  games  and  solemnities, 

•  In  Theasaly.  f  vii.  3. 

t  Lib.  Tiii.  9.  Plutarch,  not  content  with  this  stonr,  adds  that 
tbe  younger  Aratua  was  alao  drugged  with  potiona  which  depriyed 
him  of  hia  inteUect  and  inflamed  his  paaaiona,  ao  that  hia  early 
death  waa  counted  an  happy  deliverance.  But  Polybiua  states 
that  Aratus,  sou  of  .\ratus,  the  Sicyonian,  was  Joined  with  his 
fkther,  Lyeortas,  and  himself,  in  aa  emhaasy  from  the  Achaaa 
states  to  king  Ptolemy,  on  account  of  tiie  ancient  fxiendahip 
which  had  existed  between  hia  family  and  the  Ptolemies.  Excerpt, 
Polyb.  Ini.  Liyy  makes  Aristenus  aay,  that  Philip  murdered 
bow  father  and  aoni  xnii.  21. 
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Biflgittplqr*  wliidLwere  cdebriited  near  his  tomb  in  the  most  {mb* 
'  lie  part  of  the  city.    Some  refitiges  of  tiiese  festivftb 
remained  ia  the  time  of  Plntareh* 

Folybius,  who  was  hioieelf  an  AciiaQn»  and  iii^* 
iButely  acquainted  with  the  finenda  and  £raafly  of 
Aralos,  has  left  a  very  impartial  jndgmeni  of  Ida 
talttits  and  character.  He  represeota  him  as  si^rior 
te  all  the  statesmien  of  his  day  in  sagacity,  penetration, 
and  applicatioQ  to  affiurs,  and  singuladrly  expert  ia 
concerting  stratagems,-  or  planning  a  surprise ;  but  in 
the  fidd  tardy  and  irresolute,  apt  to  be  deceired,  and 
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easily  intimidated.  His  virtaea  and  his  vices  ipinere 
those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  disinte- 
rested, patriotic,  and  generous^  liberal  to  his  friends, 
and  faithful  to  his  allies ;  but  he  was  withheld  by  no 
scruples  from  the  puisuit  of  his  favourite  political 
objects,  and  he  deemed  nothing  cmd  nor  unjust  which 
ccKdd  be  effected  against  Tyrants.  As  an  historian  his 
reputation  stood  high  with  his  contemporaries  -,  and  the 
r^iancewhlch  Polybius  places  on  his  fidelity  and  accu- 
racy, renders  the  loss  of  his  Commentaries  a  subject  of 
profound  regret  to  the  lovers  of  history. 
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Thb  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  rendered 
Sparta  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece, 
were  scarcely  compatible  with  any  considerable  ad- 
vancement in  civilisation,  or  any  extended  views  of 
foreign  policy.    In  the  long  wars  with  Persia,  which 
ensued  from  the  impolitic  ambition  of  the  court  of 
Sardb,    the  kings  and  the  soldiers  of  Lacedsmon 
necessarily  spent  much  of  their  time  in  Asia,  and 
gradually  acquired  that  taste  for  luxury  and  expense 
which  distinguished  their  companions  in  arms.   The 
insufficiency  of  their  own  resources  obli^ng  them  to 
cultivate  the  alliance  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  an^ 
to  employ  mercenary  troops,  brought  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  taught  them  the 
value  of  property  and  the  uses  of  money.  The  conse- 
quences were  a  relaxation  of  ancient  discipline  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  neglect  of  the  laws,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  those  simple  habits,  and  that  independent 
poverty,  which  had  once  been  the   boast  and  the 
glory  of  Sparta.     The  corruption  was  not  at  first 
rapid,  nor  were  there  wanting  men  of  virtue  and 
abilities  who  strenuoiyly  resisted  its  progress ;  but  the 
result  was  inevitable.    The  Agrarian  law,  which  long 
preserved  the  aristocracy  of  Sparta  distinct  from  the 
servile  classes,  as  a  proud  armed  nobility  disdaining 
mechanical  employments  or  mercantile  speculations, 
was  repealed  by  the  inihience  of  Epitades,  one  of  the 
Ephori,  who  is  said  to  have  been  actuated   by  some 
private  motive.*  The  habits  of  expense  which  had 
been  introduced,  immediately  occasioned  many  of  the* 
nobles  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  thus  acquired 
to  alienate  their  funily  estates,  which  were  purchased 
by  others,  who  had  been  enriched  by  plunder  in  war, 
or  by  foreign  connections.  Property  became  engrossed 
by  a  few  enormously  wealthy  families,  whose  sons 
were  enervated  by  refinement ;  whilst  the  descendants 
of  the  impoverished  aristocracy  were  confounded  with 
the  tnlerior  classes^  and  were  excluded,  by  the  neees* 
stty  of  earning  a  livdihood,  from  the  lifiend  pursuits 
and  the  warlike  exercises  of  their  forefathers.     Whea 
young  Agis  f  eame  to  the  throne,  there  were>  accord-^  < 
log  to  Plutarch,  t  no  mote  than  seven  hundred  families 
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of  the  ancient  Spartan  race  remaining,  and  of  these  Cleomenes. 
scarcely  a  seventh  part    retained  their  patrimonial 
estates.    The  discontent  and  fiiction,  inseparable  from 
sacfa  a  state  of  affairs,  occasioned  vicdent  commotions, 
and  crimes  formerly  unknown  to  Lacedsmon;  and 
the  constitution  was  so  much  impaired,  that  the  Kings 
had  lost  even  the  shadow  of  r^;al  power,  and  were 
insulted  and  deposed,  banished  and  recalled,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Ephori,*  (overseers)  who  exercised 
the  whole  authority  of  government.    Agis,  who  was 
himself  anaoog  the  richest  individuals  of  Lacedemon,  • 
and  whose  fiunily  enjoyed  even  largerpossessions  than  • 
himself,  was  inspired,  from  his  early  youth,  widi  a* 
noble  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by  restoring  the 
laws  and  the  discipline  of  former  times ;  and  upon' 
coming  to  the  throne,  he  instimtly  began  the  wok  of 
reformation,  and  set  the  example  not  mesdy  of  a 
plain  appearance  and  diet,  and  of  hardy  habits  of  life, 
but  proposed  to  throw  into  the  conunoa  stock  the 
vast  sums  of  money  possessed  by  himself  and  hisr 
relations,  and  to  give  up  his  land  to  be  divided  accord* 
ing  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  Lycurgan  law.    In  this 
design  he  was  frustrated,  and  lost  his  life  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Ephori  and  the  opposition  of  Leonidas,  'Mnrder  of 
his  partner  on  the  throne,  who  had  imbibed,  during  a.Agis. 
long  residence  in  Asia,  sendments  more  suited  to  the 
corruption  of  the  age. 

T^he  Ephori  having  mordered  Agis  in  prison,  his- Marriage 
brother  Archidamus  saved  himself  by  ffigfat  from  the  of  his  wi- 
designs  which  Leonidas  entertained  against  his  life.  dowAffiatl» 
His  wife  Agiatis,  scarcely   yet  recovered  from  ber'^^^^*^ 
confinement,  was  seised  in  her  own  house,  and  con* 
ducted  to  Ae  palace  of  the  king,  who  had  resolved: 
upon  forcing  her  to  marry  his  son  Cleomenes,  at  that 
time  not  eighteen  years  of  age.    Agiatis  was  a  womaa 
of  truti  Spartan  spirit,  foil  of  courage  and  generosity, 
bat  at  the  same  time  capable  of  the  most  tender  con-» 
jngal  affection.   Sheresisted,  by  every  means  in  hei^ 
power,  the  will  of  Leonidas,  and  desiced  nothing  moie 
than  to  be  permitted  to  cherish  the  memory  of  her 

*  The  office  of  the  Ephori  witf  institnted  to  prevent  warlike 
pdpctt  lad  gieaSoomniiiiMiroB  horn,  ewctfaig  «  miiitiiy  despotism 
athomc  Uesitted,.  under  the  lame  nazae^iaothsr  states  beiidles 
Sparta,  and  piadaced  BiBular  e£EBct8» 
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Iste  huafaand ;  but  her  great  IbrtoDe  was  too  flpleodidi 
aa  ol]j«ct  to  be  retiinpiiffhed,  and  tlie  king  l&nBled 
upon  hat  obedteaee.  Her  beaaty  and  her  misfoiianes 
80CH1  made  a  powerfdl  uaprettioa  upoa  the  young 
prince,  he  aatefed  with  gpneot  ddicacy  hito  her  ieel« 
tags,  aad  eadeavoared  to  engage  her  in  coa^neraation. 
This  circumstance  induced  her  to  hope  ^lat,  by  cooa- 
plying  with  the  commands  of  Leonidas,  she  mi^t 
hiy  a  foundation  for  canTiog  into  effect  the  reforms* 
tkm  b^nn  by  AgiSj  sod  .for  restoring  the  aacie&t 
glofy  of  her  ooontry ;  and  she  conseiSsd  to  become 
the  wife  of  deomenes  that  she  might  wean  him  from 
the  prmciples  of  his  fiither* 

In  this  design  she  was  con^leteiy  soccessfuL  The 
young  prince,  naturally  romantic,  generous*  and  am* 
-bitieas  of  glory,  was  at  an  age  wten  Hw  character  is 
easily  moiSded  by  the  iafluenoe  of  a  bekv^ed  fenssle. 
His  imagination  was  fired,  and  his  fediags  were  toadied 
by  the  descriptioas  whidii  his  wife  deliglited  to  cive 
him  of  the  character  aad  condact  of  Agis  ;  and  he 
was  animated  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  t#  imitate* 
and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  him,  that  he  might  fill  his 
place  in  the  affections  of  Agiatis.  Such  an  attadk- 
i&ent  was  happily  calculated  to  soften  that  severity  of 
character  which  he  derived  from  the  Stoic  phtiosophy, 
instilled  into  him  by  Spheras,  tiie  disc^ile  of  Zeno,  who 
had  been  the  precqptor  of  his  eariy  years;  and  was 
the  source  of  that  amiable  temper  in  domestic  life, 
whidi  Polybius*  seems  to  think  inconsistent  with  the 
ardour  aad  vehemence  so  oonspicuous  in  his  public 

COBCblCt.        « 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Cleomenes  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  com- 
mencing the  great  wotk  of  reformation  which  he  had 
so  long  been  meditating;  aad  for  this  puipose  he 
held  frequent  coasultations  with  his  frieml  Xenaras, 
and  desired  to  be  infonned  by  him  of  the  steps  ^en 
by  Agis,  and  of  the  causes  of  his  fidlure.    Xitaurea, 
suspecting  his  design,  and  averse  foom  its  exeeutian, 
withdrew  himself  from  his  intimacy ;  aad  Cleomenes, 
perceiving    the    danger    of    having   his    inteatioos 
fwematuiely   discovered,  resolved  to  fmrm  his  plan 
with   no   adviser   besides    ids  wife,    wlx>se  taioits, 
fidelity,  and  fascinatiag  manners  had  deeply  rooted 
his  eariy  prepossession,   llie  great  obstacle  to  reform 
was  removed  by  tiie  death  of  Euddamides,  his  col- 
league, which  occurred  so  sea8onably>  that  it  has 
been  attributed  to    poison    administered   by  Cleo- 
menes.  Bat  the  Ep^ri,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  pos- 
sessed the  entire  executive  power  of  the  state,  still 
stood  in  his  way,  and  held  in  complete  subjection  the 
friends  whose  support  was  iadispensahle  to  his  suc- 
cess.   Observing,  therefore,  that  Agis  had  foiled  by 
engaging  in  an  unequal  contest  with  these  magtstrates, 
he  determined  to  rid  himsdf  of  them  before  lie  should 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  laws  aad  discipline  of 
Lycurgutf.t    For  this  purpose  it  was  Becessary  to  ii^ 
volve  £be  country  in  war,  that  the  command  of  ihe  army 
Baght  give  him  power,  aad  that  a  successful  campaign 
might  gain  popularity  among  the  people.  Besides  these 
reasons,  he  was  eager  to  make  war  upon  the  united  states 
of  Adusa,)  coacdvingthemto  have  usurped  inPdopoib* 
nesus  the  supremacy  so  long  exercised  by  Lacedsmou : 
for,  by  the  able  negociations  and  military  manners  of 
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Aiatus^  the  whole  peninsula,  excq>ting  Lacoaia^  ClsomeDes. 
Slis,  aad  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  of  Arcadia,  had 
joined  the  Let^gue ;  aad,  upon  the  death,  of  Leonidas^ 
he  had  made  some  hostUe  atteaipts  against  the  Arca- 
dian cities  remaining  in  the  I«acedgmonian  interest^ 
whtch»  though  not  successful,  formed  a  justifiable 
ground  for  commencing  a  system  of  reprisals* 

With  these  views  Cleomenes  listened  willingly  to 
the  invitation  of  the,^«t.olian  Ephori  to  join  with  them 
aad  with  Macedon  in  an  extensive  combmation  against 
the  united  states )  and  he  accepted  from  them  the 
possession  of  three  important  fortresses,  Mantinea, 
T^ea,  and  Orchomeaus,  at  that  time  not  merdy  in 
alliaoee  with  the  ^toliaa  republic,  but  actually  mem* 
bers  of  the  confederacy.*    The  Acluean    General,  ^g^^ 
alarmed  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  exerted  himself  to  against  tUe 
detach  Antigonus  firom  the  new  allies,  and  made  an  AcbsBans* 
attempt  to  suriHrise  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by  night, 
a  mode  of  warfoie  in  which  he  had  been  singularly 
successful.    But  the  conspirators,  who  had  under- 
taken to  assist  him  in  the  enterprise,  were  secured  by 
the  vigilance  q£  Cleomenes ;  who  exulting  in  having 
discqipointed  tlie  wily  veteran,  sent    him  a  jocular 
.sote,t  inquiring,  ''  Whither  he  had  been  rambling 
about  the  country  by  night  T'    Aratus  replied  that 
his  last  movement  had  been  desigaed  to  prevent  the 
fortification  of  Bilbina,  a  post  in  the  Megalopolitaa 
•territory,  whidi  the  Ephori  had  commandea  their  king 
to  occupy,  and  to  foitify  the  Aibenasum  which  stood 
near  it.     Cleomenes,  who  knew  the  real  object  of  the 
Bocturaal  expedition,  returned  for  answer,  that ''  he 
was  peffectly  satisfied  with  the  account  which  the 
General  had  given  of  his  own  movement,  but  begged 
to  be  informed  where  all  the  scaling  ladders  and 
lanterns  had  been  mardiing/'  Aratus  was  disposed  to 
laugh  at  this  sally ;  but  an  old  Lacedaeau>nxan  in  his 
army,  who  knew  the  cbavacter  of  Cleomenes,  gravely 
observed^  "  If  vou  have  any  great  des%n  in  hand, 
make  haste  and  complete  it  before  the  ^urs  of  this 
oockerdare  growa." 

The  Ephori  of  Sparta,  meanwhile,  always  vadllatii^ 
in  their  councils,  becaflne  apprehensive  of  the  coa- 
sequences  of  a  war,  and  recalled  the  King  home  $ 
upon  which  Aratus  imasediatdy  seized  Caphys,  and 
was  preparing  to  extend  his  sudbess^  when  the  same 
BM^trates  seat  Cleomenes  against  him  with  five 
thousand  men.  The  command  of  the  Achsan  army, 
coaaisting,  according  to  Fhitarch,}  of  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry,  had,  in  the 
interim,  devolved  upoa  Aristomachus,  latdy  Tyrant  of 
Aigos,  who  having  abdicated  his  sovereignty,  aod 
mited  his  dty  with  the  League,  was,  for  thb  service, 
chosen  general.  Notwithstanding  the  great  dispropor* 
tion  of  numbers,  Cleomenes  offered  him  battle,  gaily 
feminding  his  troops  of  the  sayiagof  an  andent  Spartan 
King,  tiiat ''  the  Laced^smoniaas  do  not  ask  the  num- 
bers c^  the  enemy,  but  where  tiiey  are/'  Ari^tonuichtts 
was  eager  to  accept  the  challei^e>  b^t  Aratus,  intimi- 
dated by  thedaring  spirit  of  the  young  King,  refused 
his  consent,  and  prevailed  ijpoB  him  to  retire 

The  Adiffian  army  then  moved  to  attack  Elis, 
whkh  was  in  alliance  with  Lacedasmon  i  but  Cleo.- 
menesj  marching  hastily  to  its  rdief^  overtook  and 
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Biograpby.  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  at  L^caeum ;  and 
Aratus  himself  escaped  with  so  much  difficulty^  that 
he  was  for  some  time  missing,  and  reported  to  be 
'slain.  Taking  advantage  of  this  error,  he  found 
means  to  surprise  Mantinea ;  and  the  Ephori  were  sd 
alarmed  by  the  loss  of  that  important  place>  that  they 
refused  Cleomenes  the  means  of  continuing  the  war. 
Upon  this,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  proposed  to  supply  the  place 
of  his  late  colleague  by  sending  for  Archidamus^  the 
brother  of  Agis,  to  share  the  throne.  The  Ephori 
dared  not  oppose  a  measure  so  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution and  to  justice ;  but  they  took  care  to  defeat 
It  by  procuring  the  assassination  of  Arcbidamus  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival.*  The  King,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  contend  against  their  power,  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  bribery  j  and  being  largely  supplied 
with  money  by  his  mother  Cratesiclea,  who  was  an 
'enthusiast  in  reform,  he  purchased  the  consent  of  the 
Ephori  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities.f 

Having  gained  this  point,  he  marched  out  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  LeuCtra,{  a  town  belonging  to 
Achaans.    'Megalopolis.    Aratus  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  was 
joined  by  Lysiades  with  a  body  of  Megalopolitand. 
A  brilliant  action  was  fought  on  the  Laodician  plain, 
near  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  which  the  Achseans  had, 
at  first,  the  advantage;  but  Aratus,  either  envying 
the  glory  of  Lysiades,  or  infatuated  by  timidity,  re- 
fused to  supi)ort  the  pursuit  which  had  commenced, 
and   the  eagle  eye  of  Cleomenes,  instantly  catching 
the  moment  of  advantage,  turned  upon  his  pursuers. 
Lysiades  and  his  light  troops,  entangled  in  the  enclo- 
sures, were  cut  to  pieces,  the  Spartans  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  the  whole  Achaean  army  fled  in  dis- 
order.   The  slaughter  was  very  great ;  and  Aratus 
watf  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  with  permission  to  bury 
his  dead  3  but  Cleomenes,  admiring  the  gallantry  of 
-Lysiades,  who  had  lately  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of 
'  Megalopolis  and  united  it  with  the  League,  insisted 
upon  doing  honour  to  the  corpse;  and  arraying  it  ia 
royal   robes,  with  a  diadem  on  the  head,  he  con- 
/  ducted  it  vnth    military  honours  to  the  gates    of 
*  Megalopolis. 
Removal  of     Conceiving  that  by  this  success  he  had  established 
the  Ephori,  his  military  character,  Cleomenes  returned  to  Sparta, 
uid  revolu-  and  having  communicated  with  some  of  his  friends, 
and  engaged  them    to  assist  him,   he  determined, 
since  no  other  means  had  proved  successful,  to  re- 
move the  Ephori  by  violence,  and  to  restore  at  once 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  laws  of  Lyciugus. 
Plutarch  §  details,  with  amusing  minuteness,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  destruction  of  these 
corrupt  magistrates,    and  the    very  speech   which 
Cleomenes  made  to  the  people  afterwards.     But  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  system  of  Lycurgus  was 
not  likely  to  have  imitated  the  orators  of  Athens ;  and 
nothing  can  be  so  improbable  as  that  one  of  the  Ephori 
'should  relate  to  Cleomenes  a  dream,  of  which  the 
obvious  interpretation  was,  that  heaven  had  decrecfd 
their  removal  by  his  hand.     The  revolution  appears  to 
have  excited  little  commotion ;   the  richest  of  the 
citizens  were  prepared  to  approve  it,  and  followed  the 
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example  of  the  king,  who  resigtied  hid  whole  pro^ 
perty  to  the  public ;  and  the  poor  were  little  inclined 
to  question  the  legality  of  a  transaction  by  which  they 
lalone  wer^  to  bethe  immediate  gainers.  The  vacancy 
on  the  throne  was  filled  by  Eudidas,  the  brother  of 
Cleomenes,  the  only  instance,  it  is  said,  in  which  the 
two  Kings  were  from  the  same  branch  of  the  Heracleid 
tree.  The  next  measure  was,  to  put  in  force  the  Agra- 
rian law ;  and  Cleomenes  generously  commanded  that 
eighty  lots  of  land  should  he  set  apart  for  those  citizens 
whom  the  exigency  of  the  moment  compelled  him  to 
banish,  but  whom  he  declared  that  he  would  recal  to 
their  countrv  as  soon  as  tranquillity  should  be  esta- 
blished. He  had  now  leisure  to  enforce  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  simple  and  hardy  mode  of  life,  which  he 
had  himself  uniformly  practised ;  and  in  this  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  his  former  tutor,  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Spherus,  who,  having  long  held  his  school  at  Sparta, 
possessed  great  influence  among  the  younger  nobi- 
lity. The  example  of  the  King  himself  was,  however, 
the  moft  prevailing  argument.  Cheerful  and  affable 
in  his  manners,  liberal  in  his  conduct,  and  peculiarly 
agreeable  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  he  won  the 
affections  of  all  who  approached  him,  and  every  one 
who  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  fashionable 
imitated  the  King.  The  same  severity  of  discipline 
was  carried  into  the  camp,  and  soon  became  popular 
among  the  soldiers,  who  were  delighted  with  the 
frank  familiarity  of  behaviour  which  Cleomenes  knew 
how  to  combine  with  the .  most  absolute  authority. 
That  the  enemy  might  not  suppose  his  attention 
wholly  engrossed  by  his  plan  ^of  reform,  he  made 
repeated  incursions  into  their  territories,  and  extended 
his  ravages  as  far  as  Argos ;  by  means  of  which  his 
troops  became  accustomed  to  their  new  discipline,  and 
were  prepared  for  more  serious  encotmters. 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanted  for  proving 
the  effect  of  these  changes.    The  Mantineans,  dissa- 
tisfied with  Aratus,  made  overtures  to  Sparta;  the 
King,  marching  by  night,  entered  the  town,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  dislodged  the  garri- 
son from  the  citadel  with  so  much  expedition  that  he 
withdrew  the  next  morning  into  Tegea.-   After  re- 
freshing his  troops,  he  passed  tJiroUgh  Arcadia  with- 
out interruption,  and  made  a  demonstration  against 
'Pheree,^  a  city  of  Achasa,   belon^ng  to  the  League. 
Hyperbatus,  at  this  time  General  of  the  states,  en- 
-  camped  the  whole  force*  under  his  command  at  Hecar 
tombasum,  near  Dyms,  so  that  Cleomenes  could  not 
advance  Upon  him  without  leaving  that  city  in  his  rear, 
-and  exposing  himself  to  a  sally  of  the    garrison. 
:This  secure  position  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
cautious  tactics  of  Aratus,  who,  in  effect,  guided  all 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  5  but  the  Spartan  King, 
relying  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  instantly 
attacked  the  Achaean  lines,  and  put  the  entire  army  to 
the  sword,t  with  scarcely  any  loss  of  his  own  men. 

Aratus,  after  this  defeat,  which  was  attributed  to 
his  want  of  conduct,  refused  to  take  his  turn  as  Gener«4 
during  the  ensuing  season,  not  caring  to  meet  Cleomer 
nes  again  in  the  field ;  but  he  still  retained  so  much 
infiuence  in  the  Achaean  councils,  that  he  directed  all 
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^Polybius,   somewhat   inconsistently,  imputes  this  infaraous 
action  to- Cleomenes.    Lib.  v.  37. 
t  Plutarch,  Vita  CJtomtms,    I  Al.  Lieuctrum.    $  Vita  Cleomenit, 
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^  the  negodations  which  ensued,  in  which  Cleomenes 
offered,  upon  being  declared  General  of  the  League; 
to  restore- the  places  he  had  taken  during  the  war, 
^and  to  set  at  liberty  all  his  prisoners  without  ransom. 
But  Arotus,  who  foresaw  that  these  conditions  would 
not  only  eclipse  his  own  glory;  and  annihilate  his 
power,  but  would  also  at  once  restore  Lacedsemon  to 
theempire  of  Peloponnesus,  and  eventually  of  Greece, 
preferred  taking  refuge  under  the  protection  of  Ma- 
cedon,  even  at  the  price  of  surrendering  to  Antigonus 
the  citadel  called  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  scene  of  his 
most  celebrated  exploit. 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  of 
Qeomeaes,  which  obliged  him  to  return  suddenly  to 
^Muia;  and,  upon  his  resuming  the  negociation,- 
he  was  so  rudely  treated  by  Aratus,  that,  after  a  good 
deal  of  mutual  recrimination,  all  hope  of  peace 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  Lacedsmonians,  having  sent 
a  herald  to  declare  that  the  war  was  renewed,  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  aU  Peloponnesus. 
Cleomenes,  encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  success 
of  his  arms,  came  suddenly  upon  Argos,  while  the 
Acheans  were  there  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Ner 
nuean  g^ames,  and,  with  little  resistance,  obtained 
possession  of  that  city,  (of  all  others  the  first  object 
of  Spartan  ambition)  compelling  the  Argians  to  rer 
oeive  a  garrison,  and  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity 
•to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  The  Corinthians  now 
became  eager  to  follow  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  sent  deputies  to  invite  Cleomenes  to  enter 
their  city,  while  they  commanded  *  Aratus  and  the 
Achaeans  to  quit  the  n'ontier.  The  General,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  made  his  escape)  but  the  Achsean 
jgarridcMi  kept  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  dislodge  them. 
•  The  Spartan  King  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation 
round  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  completely  prevented 
all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  their 
commander;  and  he  then  again  tried  the  effect  of 
n^odation,  and  offered  liberal  terms  to  Aratus  if  he 
-would  surrender  Corinth,  and  make  an  alliance  with 
Liacedaemon :  but  the  General  sent  an  evasive  and 
<;hurlish  reply,  that  "  he  was-  not  master  of  events, 
but  events  of  him  ;*'  and  pressed  Antigonus  to  hasten 
his  march  that  he  might  save  the  citadel  from  being 
taken.  In  -retaliation  of  this  affront,  Cleomenes 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and  laid  siege  to 
its  capital. 
OpentioBs  '  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Macedonians,  having  been 
of  the  Mft-  refused  permission  to  march  through  Pylae  by  the 
rrdrtmami.  ^tolians,  arrived  by  sea  near  the  isthmus,  and  pass- 
ing mount  Gerania,  prepared  to  enter  Peloponnesus. 
Cleomenes,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  meeting 
Antigonus  in  the  field  with  the  force  then  under  his 
'command,  threw  up  a  line  of  fortification  connecting 
the  Acrocorinthus  with  the  Oneian  range,*  and  made 
bis  position  so  dtrong  that  the  Macedonian  king 
dared  not  attempt  to  force  it ;  and  in  an  attempt  to 
get  into  his  rear  by  the  port  Lechsum,  one  of  the 
harbours  at  Corinth,  he  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  But  the  artifices  of  Aratus  achieved  what 
appeared  impracticable  to  the  force  of  Antigonus.  A 
revolution  was  unexpectedly  brought  about  in  Argos, 
and  means  were  contrived  for  sending  a  large  body 
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of  Macedonians,  commanded  by  Aratus,  to  support  Cleomenes* 
the  insurgents,  who  were  besieging  the  Lacedsmo* 
nian  garrison  in  the  citadel.  Cleomenes,  upon  being 
apprised  of  the  revolt,  detached  Megisthonus,  in  great 
haste,  to  relieve  his  garrison ;  but  that  general  was 
killed  in  attempting  to  enter  the  town,  and  his  men 
were  dispersed  and  slain.  The  Lacedemonians  in  the 
citadel  were  now  severely  pressed,  and  despatched 
messenger  after  messenger  to  the  King,  imploring 
him  to  come  to  their  assistance.  His  situation  was 
extremely  perplexing ;  for  if  he  should  leave  his 
lines,  Antigonus  waa  certain  to  gain  possession  of 
Corinth,  and  to  open  a  way  into  Peloponnesus ; .  or,  if 
he  should  lose  Argos,  the  enemy  would  be  in  his  rear, 
and  might  either  force  his  lines,  or  march  into  Lacor 
nia  without  opposition.  The  latter  danger,  at  length, 
determined  him  to  abandon  hia  post,  which  fell  im- 
mediately into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  but 
Cleomenes  made  so  rapid .  a  march  to  Argos,  that  he 
arrived  there  before  Aratus,  and  finding  the  walls  of 
the  city  too  well  guarded  to  be  scaled,  he  broke  open 
some  vaults  under  the  suburbs,  and,  by  subterraneau 
passages  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  introduced,  a 
division  of  his  army  into  the  citadel,  and  joined  the 
garrison.  Aratus,  in  the  meantime,  arriving  at  the 
gates,  was  admitted  into  the  city ;  but  Cleomenes^ 
by  means  of  his  archers  and  slingers,  so  galled  the  . 

Macedonian  troops  that  they  dared,  not  appear  in  the 
streets,  and  the  Spartans  were  rapidly  gaining  posses- 
sion  of  the  city.  At  this  moment  the  vigilant  eye  of 
the  Lacedssmonian  king  saw  the  numerous  army  of 
Antigonus  pouring  down  from  the  isthmus ;  and,  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  contending  against  such  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  under  the  conduct  of  so  able  a 
commander,  he.  made  a  timely  and  masterly  retreat ; 
and,  conducting  his  men  along  the  walls  of  the  city, 
joined  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  retired  in  good 
order  to  Mantinea.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a 
messenger,  who  informed  him  of  the  sudden  death  of  ^  ^  ^. 
his  wife  Agiatis,  to  whom  he  was  most  ardently  and  Agiatis? 
tenderly  attached  ;  but  though  this  event,  occurring  at 
BO  inauspicious  a  moment,  clouded  all  his  hopes  of 
consolation  undei*  reverses,  he  neither  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  General,  the  dignity  of  aKiug,  nor  the  manliness  of 
a  Spartan;  but  having  calmly  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  outposts,  he  withdrew  his  army  into  Sparta. 
Here,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  family,  he  gave  vent 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings,  deprived  as  he  was,  in 
a  few  days,  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  glorious  achievements, 
and,  of  what  he  valued  still  more,  of  his  domestic  hap- 
piness. But  though  his  own  heart  was  shut  against 
hope,  he  felt  all  that  he  still  owed  to  his  country ;  and 
rousing  himself  from  despair,  he  looked  around  him 
for  the  means  of  defending  Lacedsmon  against  the 
expected  invasion.  In  preparing  to  meet  this  danger.  Alliance  of 
fresh  trials  awaited  him.  Ptolemy  Evcrgetes,  at  this  Cleomenes 
time  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  progress  .of  Anti-  JJolemy 
gonus  in  Greece,  was  easily  induced  to  promise  sue-  Erergetes. 
cours  and  supplies  to  Cleomenes  5  but  it  was  upon 
condition  that  his  mother  and  his  son  should  be  sent 
to  Egypt  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity.  The  heroic 
descendant  of.  Hercules  hesitated  not  to  deprive  hioL- 
self  of  his  last  treasure  to  save  Sparta  3  but  though 
resolved  to  sacrifice  his  own  afiections,  he  could  not 
command  resolution  to  break  the  business  to  his 
mother.     Cratesiclea,    however,    perceived    that 
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Jbfraylif,  iecnetweig^hibtin^npfmtheiiinMiof  ItenmtL, 

dMniltf  liMTW  fmni  him  fhe  eaoiie  <st*  bs 
No  scMMier  wan  ic   explatand,  thaa  tbe 
ipfirit  «if  Chif  ntMe  lady  prerailed  over 
icntinMnty  mmI  the 

Mini—''  I«  thi«  ail  ? — let  me  embark  without  liebqr  : 
and  thank  th«  ^ntxU  tbat,  old  aad  iielpieai  as  I 
I  May  yet  be  f)f  aerriee  tn  .^psrta  !*' 

Cleomenes  imnediately  prepand  fbr 
and  coodacted  her,  with  a  train  anitabie  to  her 
to  the  port  of  Taenaros.     Bot  when  he  was  afacnt  to 
part  with  her  and  hin  child,  his  emotioa 
erea  his  hereditary  firmnesis,  and  he  hegaa  to 
aiood.     Cratesieiea,  who  had  resigned  herself  to 
.  late,  as  a  lictim  sacrificed  to  her 

of 'cl^-  calm,  aad  leading  her  son  aside  into  the  temfe  of 


Neptnne^  she  said,  *'  Kin^  of  Sparta,  w 
ant  hence,  let  no  man  see  a  tear,  nor 
naworthy  of  that  exalted  title.  This  is 
Events  are  in  the  hands  c»f  God:**  Ashamed  to  he  thss 
imrpassed  in  resolntioo  by  a  wnman,  Cfauaatues  sap** 
pressed  hb  grief,  and  led  his  mother,  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  on  board  the  ship,  with  a  firm  step,  smA 
a  kindling  connteaance,  appearing,  in  the  eyes  of  his 


followers,  to  realize  the  proodest 
virtue.     He  soon  afterwards  receifed 
the'sale  arrival  of  the  hostages, 
lecepCiiMi  at  the  court  of   Aleiawdiifc. 
wrote  to  him  in  a  cheeiM  wanfr;  ha 
time  laid  her  rinHfiaadfl  wptm  him  to 
sions,  for  the  honour  a»d  advantage  of  his  edontry, 
without  regard  to  the  safety  of  an  nnflfM  old  wnaaiB 
and  a  child  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy.* 
Hu(Tv««e«of     Aatigonus  remamed  during  the  winter  in  qnaiters 
Auuyouu*.  at  Corinth  aad  Argos ;  hot  eartyf  is  tbe  spring  ha 
l^d    his    forces    to    Tegea,   aad   besieged    it   with 
those  warlike  engines,  in  the  use  of  wrhidi  the  Ma* 
CHMlonians  were  singularly  expert.    The  Tegeans,  see- 
liiK  little  expectation  of  relief  from  Cleoinenes,  who 
w»ui  In  no  condition  to  take  the  field  against  so  power- 
ful au  «nemy,  surrendered  after  a  very  deader  resist* 
ioitm.     Atitit;:onu8,  upon  this,  advanced  to  the  ffOQ« 
|U}f  ot  l4MMmia,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  eft* 
i^ail»4Hl»  with  a  desperate  resolntkm  to  defend  their 
\4»uiaiy  tiH»m  invasion.     He  was  too  pmdent  to  put 
ilu>  mtv.%iiiaKot  he  had  gained  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle 
uu.Ur   •mh   vlrcurastances ;  but,   by  frequeat  skir- 
i4«i'Hi4.  hp  tri(*<l  the  strength  of  both  armies,  and 
k^  i»v  ili*»  uUoiitUm  of  Cleomenes  employed,  whilst  ha 
%u.*.U.  Uiui-M'lf  iMHtU'r  of  Mantinea  and  Orchomenus, 
.<.*a   k4   .k»»»Mnt  all    the  places    which  lay    between 
I  uo*uH  mihI  ^i'ko*.     In   the  autumn,  he  retired   to 
4m.  iM4il  auuitttied  hb  Macedonian  troops  for  the 
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\^  'Ku  ihv  Hjmriwn  King  was  informed  of  this  con- 
K.S  .,  .u.^*mv.  hi*  iH*iw«»ivcd  hopes  of  being  enabled 
V  . .  ^  Mi  *,.au|Kai*,  t  ^^>c^  ^^  "**^  distant  three 
..^v^  ii^Mw  th^  «»nemy*8  head-quarters,  and  had 
,.,,>. 4  id  lh«  llower  of  ite  own  population  in 
X  %  vMilv*  af  Lvcwum  and  of  the  Laodician 
iix  w  ^huhhI  fiver  to  his  interest  some  Mes- 
.  ..^  \%*V»  .y*khHl  in  tbe  city,  he  entered  it 
ii^ht  mi  took  possession  of  aU  the 
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V   tbe    Megnlopalilaiii,    hutiiy    ssymhligg  Chaneng 
*  tsDgaLUutaaa 
thas  tkeKing 
the 
Nmabasa  at  length   prevailed, 

^ir  most 

dhiUreala 


lh#  wallf*     In   the  morning,     ^ 


thos  kft  to  the  coaqaeson. 

Its  whichfoUowcd,  Polybias* 

hat  the  historian  Phylarchas, 

from  whom  Pliitarch  t  appears  to  have  borrowed  his 

of  a  dramatist,     *;  5" 

He  represents 

having  acted  with  great  vic^noe 

^hanwDtyr  "^  And  I  thmk,**  headds,  ''that  be 

m  thisv   heeame  at  ao  time«  tn   his 

ind  anyone  among  the 
TT'?^^  his  cause,  or 
fer  ka  atke.'*:  The  simple  feet 
MJaiiitii!  on  aE  sidss  is^  that  CleooMnes  being  ia 
IwmiH  laiiin  of  tbe  city,  sent  a  herald  to  the  M^aio- 
politmia^  who  bad  takes  rdbge  ia  Measeae,  pioposing 
to  restore  them  tbeir  town  aad  the  property  within  it 

ba^a  fronft  plundering  the  ooaatiy, 

tbey  woald  enter  into  aa  alliaaoe, 

with  LaoedsBmoa,  woaldadmit 

^ their  citad^  aad  give  bostages 

fer*^  their  "^iideliiy  to  Aob  engi^seaMats.  Aanoag 
tta  citizeM»  to  wboaa  Ab  ofEer  was  aidreased,  was 
the  ceiebMtai  Phikipceaien,  afterwards  general  of 
^sAchaaM^  who  bad*  from  hb  childhood,  noansbeia 
the  strongest  prejiaiiccs  against  the  SpaittB  yoke.  By 
hid  reprvvjentatioM  ^eae  aafdrtanate  pee?-^  were 
iadaced  aot  onlv  to  f^t  the  terms  proposed  v>  them, 
bat  to  ttstth  CboBueaes,  by  eoauniniiur  a  most 
wawarraatabW  oatrsi^  npoa  hb  herald  mid  aaeadani* 

The  Kinic-  highly  iacen«.l,  sold  ^  tiui.  ««naim,^  ]^/^;^- 
m  the  city  and  aeighboarhood  for  sbws,  «ei«id  the  j,^  - 
property  of  the  citiaena.  gave  up  the  ««nntr%  t« 
plunder,  aad  entirely  demolbhed  the  cdrr.  v^iiwh  if 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  Peki7inDaeftu&. 
It  was  bnilt  by  Bpaminondas  as  a  check  to  tiir  iu*wi^ 
of  the  Siiartaas,  aad  had  been  the  ob^  o:  ti«eir 
anceMiag  enmity  to  the  hour  of  its  felL 

The  amount  of  the  plunder  aras  cftnsioerai»ir ; 
(though  Pulvbiujj  §  has  shewn  that  it  cou)^  daj  ecuU 
the  sum  m'entimimi  by  Phylarchus,  which  e\o«df 
aU  the  wealth  at  that  time  in  the  peninsiiii*  k  ani 
it  vras  a  most  sctisuuable  supply  to  the  a.hsu5i<^d 
re5iources  >of  Lacedanuon.  The  news  occasioned^  U*e 
utmost  consternation  at  -Kgtum.  Plutarch  ]•  ainrart* 
that  it  was  conununicated'  to  the  assembly  of  ihe 
states  by  Aratus,  who  a|)peared  before  them  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  hiding  hb  face  in  hb  cloak; 
and,  being  entreated  to  inform  them  of  the  cause  of 
his  sorrow,  could  only  utter,  ''  Mcgalopc^is  b  ruined 
by  Cleomenes!**  Antigonus  wovdd  instantly  have 
marched  to  avenge  its  fall }  but  hb  troops  were  ail  in 
winter  quarters,  and  hb  impatience  served  only  to  in* 
crease  the  alarm  of  his  allies.  Cleomenes  having  laid 
waste  the  lands  about  Aigos,  and  having  offered  the 


•  folyh.  IL  55  to  64. 
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CLEOMENES.  1$ 

fii^i^.  tntmf  battle  before  ita  gateau  ^slodsed  some  loiaU  oippoBed  the  Macedoniait  corps  called  Cbakaaiiidji, 

'  garrisons  in  Arcadia^  and  returned  home  with  bis  am^  (brazea-shields)  alternating  between  their  compoiiiea 

ia  b^i  spirits,  leaviag  a  fdomdable  inipressioa  of  bodies  of  niyrians^  conunaaded  by  Alexander  (son  of 

las  geniiia  aad  seaonreea  vpon  the  minds  of  the  Acmetus)  and  Demetrius  of  Pheras;*  the  light  troops^ 

Acbawwia.  "^  Acamanians  and  C'retaos,    were  canged  behind  this 

Bat  with  the  apinroadi  of  sprSng  AntigDmis  drew  front  -,  and  a  reserve  of  two  Uioaaand  Achseans  were       *"* 

h^     togpether  hia  £ormidftbie  and  well  diae^>lined  army,  to  stationed  in  the  rear.    His  cavalry  were  drawn  up     ^  ^* 

^      tile  aamber  of  twenty-eight  thoosand  iafiintry  and  opposite  the  enemy's  horse,  on  each  side  of  the  Mnna,      ^^^ 

^  ^     twelve  hundred  cavalry  ;  of  which  ten  thousand  were  hkviog  the  right  flank  covered  by  a  body  of  a  thousand        ^ 

_.      heavy-armed  Macedonians,  trained  to  form  that  irre*-  Megah^litans,  and  the  left  by  an  equal  number  oS     f^Jj^ 

_       siatible  hesBvy  phal6n-K,  so  destruetive  to  the  smaller  Achieans.  The  King,  in. person,  took  the  comnuiad  of     ^^* 

^  ^      bodies  of  Gvedaa  tro^.     Gkomeses  had  endea-  the  heavy-armed  Macedonians  and  mercenanea,  wha 

^      voored  to  provide  againat  the  impending  storm  by«  were  to. attack  Cleomenes  on  mount  Olympus.    The      ?1^ 

ibrtiihis^  all  the  psaaea  into  Laeonia»  by  cooatructinf"  lUynans  had  crossed  the  Groigylus  during  theuight,  and 
tiendieSk  foiling  tseea,  and  posting  guards  in  oom->  ^had  taken  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eva, 

mwidlng  ftituationfc*    Himaetf,  witii  all  the  foceea  ha  and  they  had  received  ordera  to  open  the  attack  upon 

1.  c     oonld  raise,  about  twen^  thousand  men,  eaeDiBped'  seeing  a  white  flag  hung  out  in  the  oppoute  wing  of 

S2^     near  SeQaaia»  a  fraatis  toim,  by  whkh,  aa  he  rightly  the   army ;  the  cavalry  and  the  light   troops,  who 

0Qi||ectuied»  Antignwns  wxvnld  attempt  to  force  hih»  supported  them,  were  to  wait  till  a  red  one  should 

rn&aaf  ^"V  ^  Sparta.    Two  faills^  callsd  Sva  and  Olynpo»y  be  elevated. 
ikMao-    qwnmand  tbe  vale  tiluangk  which  flows  the  river       The  signal  being  given,  the  lUyrians  advanced  ^^^ 


^aad  MaaB,i  along  wfaase  bonk  ran  the  road  to  Laeeds-  boldly  up  the  hill,  and  by  this  movement  too  great' 

^S'^B''     men.    Oeomeaea  drew  a  trendk  in  front  of  each  an  inteiral  was  interposed  between  them  and  tiie- 

eiinengr,  and  posted  the  allies  vpoa,  Eva,  under  the  Achtfean  reserve  in  their  rear;  upon  which  Cleomenesy 

CMnmaad  of  hia  bretfaer  Eudidaa,  while  the  Looeds*-  whose  keen  s%ht  instantly  detected  the  mrror^  de- 

laotoana  and  the  mercenanea,  commanded  by  fauaaelf  tached  the  l%ht  infontry,  which  he  had  poated  with 

la  peaott,  oecupied  Olympua.    In  die  plain  below,  o»  his  cavalry  on  tiie  plain,  to  take  them  in  the  rear, 

bodi  sides  of  the  stream,  was  stationed  the  cavidnr,  while  Euctidas  bore  down  upon  their  front.    AntigD*- 

SBipportad  by  a  small  bcMiy  of  light  infontry.    Anti-  nna  did  not  penmve  what  had  happened,  aad  the 

gonuar  having  feconnoitred  hb  position,  was  struck  lUyrians  would,  in  a  fow  minutes,,  have  been  cut  to 

with  admiratianj    and  admitted  that  the  King  of  pieeea,  had  not  Philopoemen,  who  was  among  tha 

Sparta  had  evtnoed  the  most  consummate  knowledge  Megalopolitans,   bat  who  held  no  command,  pre-* 

ofmiliiary  tactics;  and  the  n^ost  minute  attention  to  vailed  upon  hia  countrymen  to  foil  upon  the  enemy's* 

ew&j  point  botih  of  attack  and  defoace.    Alter  some  horse,  thu4  deprived  of  their  light  troqijps,  witiboufl 

ddifaexa^o,  he  resolved  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  waiting  for  the  King  s  signal.    By  thij  manoeuvre, 

attack  him  ia  hia  preaent  situation,  and  withdrawing  the  Illyrians  were  delivered  from  the  enemy  in  their 

to  a  oonvenieiit  distance   pitched  hia  camp  behind  rear,  who  returned  to  their  post  in  order  to  support 

the  rmr  Goegylus,  in  fooe  of  the  enemy,  where  he  their  own  cavalry,  aad  were  enabled,  to  bear  up 

maatned  aeveial  day»  oa  the  watch  for  anme  oppor-  against  Euctidas,  who  (instead  of  taking  advanta^ 

taaity  ta  anrpriae  CleoBienes,  or  to  get  into  his  rear*,  of  the  hill  to  brrak  the  enemy's  line  aa  they  advanced* 

Bat  tha  mwemittiBg  vigilance  and  the  able  disposi-  aad  to  keep  the  higher  gnmnd  behind  him,  ia  tiia 

tiona  of  that  consutaimate  general  defeated  his  expec*  event  of  his  being  partially  reputeed)  ehose  to  await 

tatioaa,  and  convinced  ham  that  he  must  hope  for  idle  attack  on  the  very  summit,  so  that  the  enemy 

saeoeaa  only  fronik  the  superiority  of  his  army.  ascended    the   steep   in   good*  order,   aad    hitving 

Never,  perhapa,  were  two  generals  more  equally  made  an  impression  upon  his  line,  they  gained  thct 

maAehcd,  or  xmre  dependent,   for  aU  tiieir  foture  higher  ground,  and  drove  him.  down  the  declivity  oa 

pniapeeta,  upon  the  event  of  a  battle.    As  for  Cko-  the  other  side.    The  horse,  meanwhile,  were  furiously 

meaes,  he  kaew  that  the  security,  if  not  the  very  engaged  on  the  plain  below  >  the  Achssan  cavalry  di4 

odateace,  of  Sparta  haag' upoa  the  fote  of  that  day:  good  service,  and  the  Laeediemoniaiis  were  throwa 

and  thov^  Antigoaus  waa  not  informed,  till  after  into  eonfosion. 

the  aetion,  of  the  frdl  extent  of  the  danger  to  his  On  the  other  wing  a  smart  action  bad  commence^ 

gDvarnment  ia  Macedooia,  (for  if  he  had  received  between  the  light  infontry  and  mercenary  troops,  who 

the  iateQigeiiee  |  two  days  earlier  he  would  have  wereueariy  equal  on  both  sides,  and  who  fought,  under 

naiched  hoBse,  and-would  have  left  the  Achseans  at  the  the  eye  of  their  coorraionders,  with  animated  valour. 

mercy  of  the  enemy)  he  vras  sufficiently  aware  of  the'  But  Cleomenes,  seeing  his  brother  driven  down  the 

state  of  affabs  in  the  aotth  to  feel  that  a  defeat,  at  thia  hill  in  disorder,  and  his  cavalry  on  the  plain  ready  to 

jaocture,  might  be  attended  vrith  the  most  ruinous  give  way,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  retrieve  the  for* 

GODse^aeaces.  t  He  prepared,  therefore,  to  exert  aU  tune  of  the  day  by  one  decisive  blow.    Breaking 

hia  akill  aod  courage,  aad  to  decide  the  contest  by  down  one  side  of  his  fortification,  he  led  through  i| 

one  dcddve  blow.    The  disposition  of  his  Une  evinced  the  whole  of  hia  heavy-armed  troops,    formed  in 

that  he  hod,  during  the  time  of  his  inaction,  anceess-*  phalanx,  directly  towards  Antigoaus.    The  sound  of 

folly  studied  the  natare  of  the  different  troops  of  the  trumpet  now  reddled  the  light  troopa.on  both 

aflndi  the  eneaay'a  army  waa  composed.     To  the  sides,  and  the  charge  of  the  phalanx  was  tremendous* 

allies  under  Euclidas,.  posted  upon  mount  £va>  he  The  Macedoniana  at  first  yielded  to  the  desperate 

■  ■  valour  of  the  Spartans,  and  were  driven  back  to  some 

•Polyb.ii.  a5,«f  «07.              f  Al.  Moma,  Lir.  xxxir.  18,  .    "     ■ 

I  Flatarch,  in  Fild.  *  Al.  Fhara,  hi  Ihenaly. 
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seoretweighAhimg  Upon  the  masd^  berwm,  and  with 
some  dllSeiilt^  diiew  ifrom  hiin  ttie  cause  of  his  oaeasi- 
liess.  No  sooner  was  it  explained,  thoa  the  Spartan 
flpiiit  oif  this  noble  lady  prevailed  over  every  dJier 
aentixaentj  and  she  exdarmed  with  gfenerous  entiiu** 
^asm — *'  Ifl  this  aU  ?— kt  me  embark  without  delay  j 
and  thank  the  goda  that,  old  and  h^pleas  as  I  appear^ 
I  nay  yet  be  of  service  to  Sparta  !** 

Cleomenes  ioEnnediately  prepared  for  her  departure, 
and  conducted  her,  with  a  train  suitable  to  her  rank, 
to  the  port  of  Tenarus.  But  ivhen  he  was  about  to 
part  with  her  and  bis  diild,  his  emotion  overcame 
even  his  hereditary  firmness,  and  he  began  to  weep 
aloud.  Cratesidea,  who  had  resigned  herself  to  her 
fete,  as  a  victim  sacrificed  to  her  country,  remained 
calm,  and  leading  her  son  aside  into  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  she  said,  '*  King  of  Sparta,  when  we  go 
•at  hence,  let  no  man  see  a  tear,  nor  any  weakness 
unworthy  of  that  exalted  title.  This  is  in  our  power. 
Events  are  in  the  hands  of  God'.'*  Ashamed  to  be  thus 
innpassed  in  resolution  by  a  woman,  Cleomenes  sup- 
pressed his  grief,  and  led  his  mother^  with  the  diild 
in  her  arms,  on  board  the  ship,  with  a  firm  step,  bb4 
a  kindling  countenance,  appearing,  in  the  eyes  of  hia 
followers,  to  realize  the  proudest  visions  of  Spartan 
virtue.  He  soon  afterwards  received  inteUigenoe  of 
tbe'safe  arrival  of  the  hostages,  and  their  favourably 
reception  at  the  court  of  Alexandria.  Cratestelea 
wrote  to  him  in  a  cheerfol  manner  $  but  at  the  same 
time  laid  her  commands  vspon  Mm  to  act,  on  all  oee»* 
■ions,  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  oduntry. 
Without  regard  to  the  safetv  of  an  uadeas  old  woman 
and  a  child  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy.* 

Antigonus  remained  during  the  winter  in  quarters 
at  Corinth  and  Argos )  but  eariyf  in  the  spring  ha 
led  hia  feroes  to  Tegea,  and  besieged  it  with 
those  warlike  en^oes,  in  the  use  of  wiiich  the  Ma« 
eedonians  were  singulaity  expert.  The  Tegeaas,  see-* 
ing  little  expectation  of  relief  ^m  Cleomenes,  who 
was  in  no  condition  to  take  the  field  against  so  power- 
ful an  enemy,  surrendered  after  a  very  slender  resist- 
ance. Antigonus,  upon  this,  advanced  to  the  fron<* 
tier  of  Laoonia,  Where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  en^ 
camped,  with  a  desperate  resolutiou  to  defend  their 
country  from  invasion.  He  was  too  prudent  to  put 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  to  the  hazard  of  a  batde 
under  such  circumstances;  but,  by  frequent  skir* 
mi^es,  he  tried  the  strength  of  both  annies,  and 
kept  the  attention  of  Cleomenes  employed^  whilst  ha 
made  himself  master  of  Mantinea  and  Orchomenus, 
and  of  almost  aU  the  places  which  lay  between 
Laconia  and  Argos.  In  the  autumn,  he  retired  to 
iKginm,  and  dismissed  hb  Macedonian  troops  for  the 
winter. 

When  the  Spartan  King  was  informed  of  this  con* 
fident  measure,  he  <5onceived  hopes  of  being  enabled 
to  seize  Megalopolis,  I  which  was  now  distant  three 
days  march  from  the  enemy's  head-quarters,  and  had 
been  deprived  of  the  flower  of  its  own  population  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Lyceeum  and  of  the  Laodician 
plain.  Having  gained  over  to  his  interest  some  Mes- 
senian  exiles,  who  resided  in  the  dty,  he  entered  it 
unperoeived  by  night,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
strong  posts  within  the  walls.     In   the  morning, 

•  Flatuch,  Viia  CieomemU.  f  Polyb.  ii.  53. 

}  He  bad  before  failed  in  a  similar  attempt.—- Vid.  Folyb.  is.  17. 
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the  Mi^alopolitans,  liastily  assembling  ClBomenss. 
their  Bien,  made  so  gaUaot  an  attack  upon  the  LacedB»- 
monian  Ibrces,  that  tiie  King  himself  was  exposed  ta 
imminent  haa&ard,  and  the  contest  appesred  long 
dcmbtfuL  Nambers  at  length  pnevailed,  and  the 
inhabilaiits,  hastily  coUectiag  their  most  valuable 
property,  decamped  with  their  women  and  children  to 
Messene,  the  acned  party  effectually  covering  their 
retreaL    M^^alopolia  was  thus  left  to  the  oonqaeroca. 

In  hisacoountof  the  events  which  foUowed,  Polybias* 
isat great painsto  prove  that  the  historian Phykirchns, 
firom  whom  Plutarch  f  appears  to  have  borrowed  his 
narrative,  wrote  more  in  the  character  <if  a  dramatist, 
whose  oli^t  was  to  panegyrize  Cleomenes,  than  in 
that  ef  a  sober  and  authentic  historian.  He  represaita 
the  Spartan  King  as  having  acted  with  great  violence 
and  inhumanity,  '^  And  I  think,"  he  adds,  ''  that  he 
was  induced  to  this,  because  at  no  time,  in  his 
extremest  need,  could  he  ever  find  anyone  among  the 
MegalopoHtans,  who  would  espouse  his  cause,  or 
become  a  tcastor  for  his  sake.'*|  The  simple  tact 
admitted  on  all  sides  is,  that  Cleomenes  being  iu 
possession  of  the  city,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Me^Ao* 
politans,  who  had  taken  xefiige  in  Messene,  pn>posii^ 
to  restote  them  their  town  and  the  property  within  it 
UBinpwad,  and  to  abtrtain  from  plundering  the  oouotry, 
on  eondiidon  tlttt  they  would  enter  into  an  allianoe, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  LaoedsNOoa^  would-admit 
a  Spartan  garrison  into  their  citad;el»  and  give  hostages 
for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements.  Among 
tiie  oitiaeas,  to  whom  Ais  offer  was  addressed,  was 
the  celebrated  Philopoemen,  afkrwards  general  of 
the  Achffians,  who  had,  from  his  childhood,  nourished 
the  strongest  prqndiees  against  thc^Spaitan  yoke.  By 
his  representations  theae  unfortunate  people  were 
induced  not  only  to  reject  the  terms  proposed  tothem^ 
but  to  insult  Cleomenes,  by  oommittiag  a  most 
unwarrantable  outrage  upon  his  herald  and  attendants. 

The  King,  hi^y  incensed,  sold  all  that  remained  Ym"^^^''^ 
in  the  city  and  aeighfaomrhood  for  slaves,  seized  the  l,u^®^  ^ 
property  of  tbe  citinens,    ^ve  up  the  country  to  ^ 
plunder,  and  entirely  demolished  tiie  city,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  buiU  by  Bpaniinondas  as  a  check  to  the  power 
of  the  Spartans,  and  had  been  the  object  of  their 
ftnr»i»n«iiig  enmity  to  the  hour  of  its  foil. 

The  amount  of  the  plunder  veas  considerables 
(though  Polybius  §  has  shewn  that  it  could  not  equal 
the  sum  mentioned  by  Phylarchtts,  which  exceeds 
all  the  wealth  at  that  time  in  the  peninsula)  and 
it  was  a  most  seasonable  supply  to  the  exhausted 
resources  >of  Lacedsmon.  The  news  occasioned  the 
utmost  consternation  at  .£gium.  Plutarch  ||  affirms 
that  it  was  communicated  to  the  assembly  of  the 
states  by  Aratus,  who  appeared  before  them  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  hiding  his  face  in  his  ck)9k$ 
and,  being  entreated. to  inform  them  of  the  cause  of 
his  sorrow,  could  only  utter,  ''  Megalopolis  is  ruined 
by  Cleomenes!"  Antigonus  would  instantly  have 
marched  to  avenge  its  fall ',  but  his  troops  were  ail  in 
winter  quarters,  and  his  impatience  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  alarm  of  his  allies.  Cleomenes  having  laid 
waste  the  lands  about  Aigos,  and  having  offered  the 
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CLEOMENE3.  1$ 

Vtptf^*  toftm^  batde  before  its  gates^  £slodgsd  some  takaU  opposed  the  Macedoman  corps  calkd  ChalcamfiiA, 

'  garrisons  in  Arcacfia,  and  returned  home  with  his  am^  (brazea-shields)  aUemating  between  their  companisa 

ia  Ingh  spirits,  lesviag  a  fiiomdable  impmaion  of  bodies  of  Illyrians,  coxmnanded  by  Aleximder  (son  of 

his  genius  aad  isaoaroes  upon  the  minds  of  the  Acmetus)  and  Demetrius  of  Pheras^*  the  light  tfoops^ 

Aehssaas.  "  Acamanians  and  Cretans,    were  ranged  behind  tJiis 

**         But  wilh  the  approach  of  sprmg  Andgonos  drew  fronts  and  a  reserve  of  two  thousand  Achfleans  wero       *^ 

^  ^     together  his  fi>rmidaUe  and  weU  disciplined  army,  ta  stationed  in  the  rear.    His  cavahry  were  drawn  up     '*  ^* 

^^     the  wuaber  of  twenty-eight  thousand  iafiintry  and  <^posite  the  enemy's  horse,  on  each  side  of  the  Mxuaa,      ^^^ 

^      tweWe  hundred  cavalry  ;  of  which  ten  thonsaad.  were  having  tlie  right  flank  covered  by  a  body  of  a  thousand        ^ 

t^    heavy-armed  Macedonians,  trained  to  form  that  irrc--  Megadopolitans,  and  the  left  by  an  equal  number  of     07011 

^^    ..:^:i.i-  hea^  phaknx^  so  destruative  to  the  smaller  Acheeans.  The  King,  in,  person,  took  the  command  ol     ^'*"'' 


bodies  of  Grecian  troops.     Qeomenea  had  endea*  the  heavy-armed  Macedonians  and  mercenaries,  wha 

^j5*     voured  to  provide  against  the  impending  storm  by«  were  to  attack  Cleomenes  on  mount  Olympus.    The      ^0/ 

'  '     fortifying  all  the  passes  into  Laeonia,  by  constructing*  lUyrianshad  crossed  the  Goigylus  during  the  night,  and      ^^ 
troudies^  idling  tsees,  and  posting^  gnsrds  in  com-  ^had  taken  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eva, 

manding  situations*    Himaetf,  with  all  the  focees  hot  and  they  had  received  orders  to  open  the  attack  upon 

1.  c     could  raise,  about  tsren^  thomsand  men,  eneDinped'  seeing  a  white  fl^g  hong  out  in  the  of^onte  wing  of 

^     near  Sellasia,  a  frontier  town,  by  which,  as  he  rightly  the    army }  the  cavalry  and  the  light   troops,  wha 

cqiyectuced^  Antigonns  would  attempt  to  force  Ms  supported  them,  wa*e  to  wait  till  a  red  one  should 

hsxmdi  ^^T  ^  Spaita.    Two  hills,,  callsd  Sva  and  Olynposy  be  elevated. 

ficMice-   command  tiie  vale  tiuoogh.  which  flows  the  river  The  signal  being  given,,  the  lUyrians  advanced  gfff^^r 

faoasiad  Maaa^t  along  whose  bank  ran  tiie  road  to  Laeeds-  boldly  up  the  hill,  and  by  this  movement  too  great 

^"^^"^    man.     Qeomeses  drew  a  treneh  in  front  of  each,  an  inteiral  was  interposed  between  them  and  the 

easinence,.  and  posted  the  allies  tq)oa  £«a,  under  the  Achiean  reserve  in  their  rear;  upon  which  Cleomenesy 

command  of  hia  brother  Eticlidas,  while  the  Looeds"*  whose  keen  8%ht  instantly  detected  the  error^  de- 

mooiaaa  and  the  mercenaries,  commanded  by  hiaoaelf  tached  the  l%ht  infontry,  which  he  had  posted  with 

ia  penon,  occupied  Olympus*    In  die  plain  below,  on  his  cavalry  on  the  plain,  to  take  them  in  the  rear, 

hoUt  aides  of  the  stream,  was  stationed  the  cavalry,  while  Euclidas  bore  down  Qpon  their  front.    Antigo>> 

snppoEted  by  a  small  body  of  light  infantry.    Ami'-  nns  did  not  perceive  what  had  happened,  and  the 

gomm,  having  Teconnoitred  his  position,  was  struck  niyrians  would,  in  a  flew  minutes,  have  been  cut  ta 

with  adauratioB;    and  adnButced  that  the  King  of  pieces,  had  not  Philopcsmen,  who  was  among  the 

Sparta  had  evinced  the  most  consummate  knowledge  Megalopolitans,   but  who  held  no  eommaod,  pre-* 

of  nUitary  tacties;  and  the  n^ost  minute  attention  to  vailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  faU  upon  the  enemy  S' 

every  point  both  of  attack  and  defence.    Alter  some  horse,  thu<t  deprived  of  their  light  tnaqipB,  wit&ouli 

delibgration,  hereaolved  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  waiting  for  the  Kiag*s  signal.    By  thig  manoeuvre^ 

attack  him  is  hia  present  situation,  and  withdrawing  the  niyrians  were  ddhvered  from  the  enemy  in  theh? 

to  a  convenient  distance,   pitched  his  camp  behind  rear,  who  returned  to  their  post  in  order  to  support    . 

the  rrver  Gosgylus,  in  foce  of  the  enenny,  whese  he  their  own  cavalry,  and  were  enabled,  to  bear  up 

renmined  several  da3Rs<  on  the  watch  for  some  oppor*  against  Euclidas,  who  (instead  of  taking  advantage 

tanitjF  to  snrprae  Cleomenes,  or  to  get  into  his  rear,  (sf  the  hill  to  brrak  the  enemy's  line  as  they  advanced* 

But  the  unaenk^ting  vigibmce  and  the  able  disposi--  and  to  keep  the  higher  ground  behind  him,  in  tiie^ 

tions  of  that  consulmmate  general  defeated  bis  expec*  event  of  his  being  partialljr repulsed)  chose  to  await 


and  convinced  hun  that  he  arast  hope  for  Idle  attack  on  the  very  summit,  so  that  the  enemy 

socoees  only  feom  the  superiority  of  his  army.  ascended    the   steep   in   good*  order,    aad    having 

Never,  perfaafis,  were  two  generals  more  equally  made  au  impression  upon  his  hne,  they  gained  thf^ 

matched,  or  more  dependent,   for  all  tiieir  foture  higher  ground,  and  drove  him  down  the  declivity  on 

prospects,  upon  the  event  of  a  battle.    As  for  Cleo*  the  other  »de.    The  horse,  meanwhile,  were  furiously 

meaee,  he  knew  that  the  security,  if  not  the  very  engaged  on  the  plain  below  -,  the  Achesan  cavalry  did 

oisteBce,  of  ^Murta  hung  upon  the  fate  of  diat  day :  good  service,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  thrown 

and'  thoi«^  Antigonus  was  not  informed,  till  after  into  confosion. 

the  action,  ef  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  to  his  On  the  other  wing  a  smart  action  had  commenced 

government  in  Macedooia,  (for  if  he  had  received  between  the  light  infantry  and  mercenary  troops,  who 

the  intelligence  |  two  days  earlier  he  would  have*  wereuearly  equal  on  both  sides,  and  who  fought,  under 

nmiched  home^  and^would  have  left'theAchoeansatthe  the  eye  of  their  conmnanders,  wUh  animated  valour. 

mercy  of  the  enemy)  he  vras  sufficiently  aware  (^the*  But  Cleomenes,  seeing  his  brother  driven  down  the 

alate  of  afiasrs  in  the  north  to  feel  that  a  defeat,  at  this  hill  in  disorder,  and  his  cavalry  on  the  plain  ready  ta 

juneture,  might  be  attended  vrith  the  most  ruinoua  give  way,  resolved,  if  posdble,  to  retrieve  the  for- 

Gooseqoeiices.  ^  He  prepared^  therefore,  to  exert  all  tune  of  the  dty  by  one  decisive  blow.    Breaking 

his  ^ill  and  courage,  Md  to  decide  the  contest  by  down  one  side  of  his  fortification,  he  led  through  it 

one  decisive  blow*    The  disposition  of  his  line  evinced  ^le  whole  of  his  heavy-armed  troops,    formed   in 

that  he  had,  during  the  time  of  his  inaction,  success-  phalanx,  directly  towards  Antigonus.    The  sound  of 

folly  studied  the  nature  of  the  different  troops  of  the  trumpet  now  recalled  the  light  troopsou  both 

which  the  enemy's  army  was  composed.     To  the  sides,  and  the  charge  of  the  phalanx  was  tremendous* 

allies  under  Kufjidafl,  posted  upon  mount  Eva,  he  The  Macedonians  at  first  yielded  to  the  desperate 

t      ,        ,  .  valour  of  the  Spartans,  and  were  driven  back  to  some 

•Polyb.u.  65,«f««7.  fAl.  Moxma^  Liv.  xacrir.lS, 
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distance^  but  recovering  themselves,'  by  their  supe- 
rior weight  and  strength,  they  made  a  stand,  and  the 
Spartans  wavered.  '  At  this  *  moment  Antigonus  * 
ordered  the  Macedonians  to  serry  their  spears,  and  to 
form  in  double  phalanx ;  and  the  Lacedsemoniaas, 
unable  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  enemy,  were  driven 
from  their  trenches  with  prodigious  slaughter.  The 
rout  became  complete.  Euclidas  was  surrounded  and 
slain,  after  displaying  more  4)ersonal  courage  than 
generalship ;  the  light  troops  fled  in  all  directions ;  of 
the  heavy-armed  phalanx  scarcely  two  hundred,  out 
of  five,  or,  according  to  others,  out  of  six  thousand, 
survived;  Cleomenes  himself,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  reached  Sparta  in  safety.f 
.  Having  assembled  the  citizens,  and  having  informed 
them  that  all  was  lost,  he  advised  them  to  make  no 
ferther  resistance,  but  to  open  their  gates  to  the  conr 
queror,  and  to  surrender  themselves  to  his  discretion ; 
tor  himself,hesaid,  ^ife  and  death  were  alike  indifferent 
to  him,  and  he  would  embrace  that  which  should  appear 
best  for  Sparta.  So  saying,  without  disarming,  or  tak- 
ing either  rest  or  refreshment,  he  set  out  with  a  few 
friends  for  Gythium,t  (at  which  port  he  had  previously 
ordered  some  vessels  to  be  in  readiness  against  the 
changes  of  war)  and  embarked  for  Alexandria.  •  "  So 
fortune  delights,"  observes  Polybius,  "  to  balk  the 
expectations  of  mankind !  for  if  Cleomenes  had  delayed 
the  battle  a  few  days,  or,  even  after  he  was  beaten, 
had  he  remained  in  Greece,  he  would  not  have  lost 
his  kingdom.  •  For  Antigonus,  very  soon  after  th^ 
action,  received  intelligence  which  compelled  him 
to  hasten  homewards  with  all  possible  expedition.**  § 
These  circumstances  induced  Antigonus  to  conclude 
his  arraiQgements  at  Sparta  in  as  summary  a  manner  aa 
)ios8ible,  and  to  avoid  giving  o£fence  to  any  party  in 
Greece.  Polybius  and  Plutarch  agree  that  he  restored 
to  Lacedsmon  its  ancient  constitution ;  and  other 
writers  have  said,  that  he  bestowed  freedom  upon  the 
Lacedsmonians  and  Tegeans,  meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
he  established  the  democracy  in  power.  But  what- 
ever he  might  do  in  passing  through  Teg^  ||  on  his 
return,  it  is  evident  from  Polybius^  himself,  that 
the  Spartans  were  left  at  liberty  to  make  their  own 
domestic  arrangements.  From  attachment  to  Cleo- 
menes, they  declined,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  elect 
any  King,  and  the  supreme  power  was  administered 
by  the  Ephori  j  but  no  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of 
his  death  received  at  Lacedsmon,  than  both  the 
people  and  the  council  of  regency,**  became  anxious 
to  supply  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  chose 
Agesipolis  and  Lycurgus  Kings  of  Sparta. 

Cleomenes,  if  we  may  believe  his  biographer,  did 
not  proceed  direct  to  Egypt,  but  landed  on  several 
islands  for  refreshment.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
his  friend  Therycion,  in  a  set  speech,  exhorted  him  to 
die  by  his  own  hand  rather  than  to  become  a  captive 
and  an  exile.  But  the  hero  reminded  hini  that  there 
is  more  fortitude  and  virtue  in  enduring  life  from  a 
aense  of  duty,  than  in  fleeing  from  misfortune  by  a 
voluntary  death ;  and  declared  that  he  would  live 

*  *  Casaubon'B  tranalatioii  of  this  obsenre  paasage  is  singiilariy 

loose. 

t  Plutarch's  account  of  the  battle,  dight  as  it  is,  differs  eond- 
derably  from  that  of  Polybius,  which  Is  here  priacipally  followed. 

X  Al.  Gytheum,  a  seaport  at  the  numlli  of  the  Eurotas. 
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as  long  as  there  remained  any  hope  of  serving  his 
country. 

This  story,  (which  bears  strong  marks  of  having 
been .  got  up  for  the  school  disputations)  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought  to  derive  some  confirmation  from 
the  manner  in  which  Polybius  *  eulogizes  Cleomenes 
for  "  his  patience  under  the  evils  of  life,  while  the 
least  shadow  of  hope  remained ;  and  for  his  manly- 
resolution  at  last  rather  to  die  like  a  warrior  than  to 
live  like  a  slave.** 

-   Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  was  received  by 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  with  great  professions  of  kind" 
ness,  and  a  liberal  pension  f  was  assigned  for  his 
maintenance.    But  the  old  King  did  not  live  to  fulfil 
these  promises,   and  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  who  was  so  far  front  taking  any  interest  Treatment 
in  the  affisiirs  of  Greece,  that  he  could  scarcely  be°^^^- 
induced  to  attend  to- the  most  urgent  business  of  his  e^^*'^ 
own  kingdom  $  so'  absorbed'  were  the  slender  iacul-^ 
ties  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  in  every 
species  of  luxury  and  debauchery.^     Cleomenes,  im*     - 
patient  of  delay,  having  in  vain  urged  the  king  to 
supply  him  with  men  and  money,  st  length  solicited 
permission  to  depart  with  only  his  own  family  and* 
friends  j    but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  an* 
answer  to.  his  request 3  .for  though  Ptolemy  entirely 
neglected  every  thing  but  his  pleasures,  Sosibius,  his 
minister,  was  a  keen  and  wily  politician,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  change  which  must  take  place 
in  the  politics  of  Greece  after  the  death  of  Antigonus. 
He  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  an  object  for  the  king 
of  Egypt  to  break  the  power  of  Macedon ;  but  that 
great  danger  might  ensue  if  a  prince,  of  such  abilities 
as  Cleomenes,  were  to  become  roaster  of  Greece^ 
after  gaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  Ptolemy's  dominions  -,  and  he  perceived  also 
that  to  send  him  away  without  providing  him  with  the 
supplies  so  long  promised  would  only  be  to  ensure  his 
enmity.  So  much  terror  did  the  talents  and  intrepidity 
of  one  man,  deprived  of  all  other  resources,  inspire 
into  the  councils  of  a  mighty  monarchy,  at  that  time^ 
probably,  the  richest  in  the  world ! 

An  incident  occurred,  about  this  period,  which  raised 
still  higher  the  opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  Cleo- 
menes, and  which  drew  a  declaration  from  Ptolemy  that 
to  keep  him  in  Egypt  was  little  better  than  to  pen  a. 
lion  in  a  sheepfold.  The  administration  .was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  destroy  Magas,  the  king's  brother, 
and  the  celebrated  queen-dowager  Berenice,  whose 
spirit  and  popularity  with  the  army  rendered  her 
formidable  to  the  court.  Sosibius,  who  apprehended 
that  the.  mercenary  troops  were  devoted  to  the  prince 
and  to  the  queen-dowager,  consulted  Cleomenes,  and 
desired  his  advice.  The  Spartan,  imagining  that  the 
scheme  for  assassinating  these  royal  persons  origi- 
nated simply  in  a  dread  of  their  influence  with  the 
military,  replied,  ".Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  and 
fear  nothing}  the  mercenary  troops  will  never  act 
against  you  -,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  su|^rt.  you. 
Do  you  not  observe  that  three  thousand  of  them  are 
Peloponnesians,  and  a  thousand  Cretans,  who,  ui)on 
the  least  signal  from  me,  will  take  any  part  that  I 
may  direct?     Being  secure  of  these,   why  should 
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Bat  the  encpuragement  afforded  by  Cleomenes 
operated  otherwise  than  he  had  intended  it.  80317 
bins,  freed  from  his  apprehensions^  resolved  on  the 
death  of  Berenice  3  and  conceived,  at  the  same  time^ 
a  still  greater  dread  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
the  Spartan  exile  possessed  over  the  soldiers ;  so  that 
he  only  wuted  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  imprison 
or  to  destroy  him. 

Such  an  occasion  was  not  long  wanted. .  A  Mes* 
senian  horsedealer,  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed by  Cleomenes,  happened  to  land  at  Alexanr 
dria  with  a  cargo  of  horses  for  the  king.  Cleomenes^ 
l2!nfiiesof^^^^^°&  him  upon  the  quay^  recognised  him  as  an 
s.aiii&a.  old  acquaintance,  and  said,  in  a  jocular  strain, 
*'  You  would  have  found  a  better  market  at  the 
palace  for  a  cargo  of  strumpets  and  rope  dancers^ 
than  for  these  warlike  animals."  The  sarcasm  wa^ 
reported  to  the  minister,  who  easily  prevailed  upon 
the  merchant,  by  some  trifling  presents,  to  enter  into 
his  views,  and  to  act  any  villainy  he  thought  fit  to 
dictate.  Whilst  Ptolemy  was  still  out  of  humour 
with  Cleomenes  for  his  jest,  a  letter  arrived  from 
Nicagoras,  the  horsedealer,  who  had  left  the  port, 
stating  that,  during  his  stay  at  Alexandria,  he  had 
discovered  a  plot  formed  by  the  Spartans  for  effecting 
a  revolution  in  Egypt.  Upon  no  better  evidence  of  a 
tale  so  incredible,  was  Cleomenes  confined  by  an 
order  of  council  within  the  walls  of  a  castle,  suffi- 
ciently  spacious  indeed,  but  strongly  and  vigilantly 
guarded.  Being  thus  treated  like  a  criminal,  he  felt 
himself  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  hospir 
tality,  and  resolved  to  attempt  a  most  daring  exploit, 
rather  with  the  hope  of  meeting  a  glorious  death,  than 
with  that  of  extricating  himself  from  the  difficulties 
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with  which  he  was  surrounded.    In  the  absence  of  the 
king,  who  had  gone  to  Canopus,  he  intimated  to  his 
guards. that  he  had  received  a  promise  of  being  libe- 
rated, and  intended  to  hold  a  festival  9n  the  occa- 
sion^,  in  which  he  desired  that  they  would  partake. 
Provisions,  wine,  and  garlands  were  accordingly  sent 
them  in  abundance  ^  and,  believing  .that  it  was  no 
}onger  necessary  to  watch  their  prisoner,  they  in- 
dulged in  the  grossest  excess,  and  lay  senseless  from 
intoxication  and  sleep.    Cleomenes,  with  his  little 
band  of  JFaithful  adherents,    then  sallied  from  the 
pastle ',  and  each  with  his  drawn  sword  rushed  into  the 
town,  proclaiming  "  Deliverance  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Ptolemies  !**    The  captain  of  the* guard,  who 
met  them  at  the  gate,  was  so.  startled  by  their  audacity 
that  he  fell  from  his  chariot;  and  while  his  attendants^ 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  shifted  for  themselves^ 
he  was  trampled  to  death.    The  same  panic  prevailed 
among  the  citizens,  none  of  whom  either  joined  .or 
ppposed  the  conspirators  3  though  Polybius*  insinuates, 
that  they  wished  well  to  the  design  of  overthrowing 
the  reigning  dynasty.    Cleomenes  and.  his  friends, 
finding  no  support  in  the  city,  hastened  to  the  citadel 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  open  the  prison,  and 
reinforcing  their  party,  with  the  criminids  confined 
in  it  I  but  the  prefect  of  the  watch,  hearing  a  tur 
mult,  had  manned  the  approaches  to  the  walls,  and 
this  last  desperate  hope  vanished.    Nothing  now  re- 
mained for  Cleomenes  but  to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  like 
a  true  Spartan.     He  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  and  all 
his  attendants  followed  his  example.f 
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t  Ibid.  T.  39.  Plutarcb,  who  delights  to  fill  up  the  sceo^i^ 
in  historical  psintiog,  adds  mtey  romantic  drciimstaiifleff  ro- 
specting  Cratesidea  and  her  grandchildren,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
exiled  Spartans;  and  condudei  the  whole,  as  usual,  with  a 
prodigy. 
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In  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  a  mortal 
wound  was  inflicted  on  the  power  and  glory  of  Lace- 
daemon^  Antigohus,  king  of  Macedon,  commiuider- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  forces,  committed  a  capital  error. 
He  ordered  his  left  wing  to  cross  the  Gorgylus  and 
attack  the  enemy's  position,  whilst  the  reserve  re- 
mained posted  behind  the  river :  and  the  Spartan  King 
instantly  took  advantage  of  this  fault  to  fall  upon  their 
unprotected  rear  with  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  which 
attended  his  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  consequences 
which  must  have  ensued  were  perceived  by  no  one  in 
the  allied  army,  except  by  a  young  Megalopolitan 
knight,  who  held  no  command,  but  who  felt  justified 
by  the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  country  was 
exposed)  in  quitting  his  ranks,  to  expostulate  with 
the  officers  near  him.  Finding  his  remonstrances 
disregarded,  he  returned  to  his  place,  and  urged  his 
companions  to  charge  the  enemy's  horse,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  that  they  might  oblige  the  corps 
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of  light  troops,  detached  by  Cleomenes,  to  return 
from  their  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  in 
order  to  support  their  own  cavalry.  Without  farther 
hesitation  he  spurred  his  horse  to  the  charge,  and  was. 
followed  by  most  of  his  countrymen.  The  other 
Achaean  horse  would  not  be  left  behind ;  Alexander, 
who  commanded  the  centre,  yielded  to  necessity,  and 
the  action  became  general.  The  young  man,  who 
had  occasioned  it,  displayed  uncommon  personal 
strength  and  courage,  and  when  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  he  fought  on  foot  till  he  was  pierced 
through  both  thighs  with  a  javelin.* 
When  the  action  was  over,  Antigonus,  who  had 
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*  Plutarch  relates  that  the  javelin  having  a  thong  attached  to 
itcottldnot  he  extracted;  but  that  Philopoemen  broke  it  bva 
violent  motion  of  his  legs,  drew  out  the  pieces,  and  continued  to 
fight  with  ^unahated  activity.  {Vita  PhHopcemeni$,J  PolyWus, 
whose  account  is  less  romantic,  is  here  followed,  tab.  ii« 
67,  68. 
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observed  tbe  e£Bscl  produced  by  the  unauthorized 
charge  of  the  cavalry^  axid  «wa8  highly  pleased  with 
their  gaUant  behaviour,  called  Alexander,  aad^  in 
order  to  sound. him,^  asked,  "  How  he  had  presumed 
to  esgage  without  the  appointed  signal  V  The  gene* 
nl  replied,  *^  that  it  was  not  his  fault ;  that  it  had 
faeea  occasioned  by  the  rashness  of  a  young  Megalo- 
politan,  whom  nobody  knew,  notwithstanding  his 
efforts  lo  prevent  it/*—''  Then/'  said  the  king,  '*  that 
youth  played  the  part  of  an  able  commander,  and  you 
of  a  raw  recruit.** 

The  victory,  in  effect,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  lo 
be  attributed  to  the  fortunate  impetuosity  of  Philopoe- 
men3  for  he  it  was  who  thtis  eaiiy  distinguished 
himself,  by  remedying  the  oversight  of  one  great 
general,  and  counteracting  the  keen  promptitude  of 
another  not  less  celebrated.  He  was,  by  birth,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  Megaloftolitan ;  and  Poly  bins  t  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
&milies  in  Arcadia.  He  was  brought  up,  in  his 
childhood,  by  Oleander,  |  aMantinean  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  intimate}  friend  of  his  deceased 
&ther,||  who  was  then  an  exile  from  his  country, 
and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Megalopolis.  But 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  child,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  two  guardians,  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes,^ 
who  were  disciples  of  that  philosophy  termed  the  mid- 
dle academic,  which  they  took  great  pains  to  instil 
into  the  young  Fhilopoemen,  togetiier  with  the  practi- 
cal and  political  principles  derived  from  it.  They  were 
natives  of  Argos,  banished  for  their  opposition  to  the 
ty/anny  of  Aristodemus :  theyhad  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  revolution,  both  in  their  own  coimtryandatSicyon ; 
^d  they  had  shewn  their  readiness  to  interfere  in 
any  state  in  which  there  was  a  {dot  against  monarchical 
government.*  *  Under  tbeir  tuition ,  Philopoemen  early 
imbibed  what  were  called  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Aratus  3  but 
the  great  object  of  his  imitation  was  Epaminondas, 
whom  he  regarded,  not  without  reason,  as  the  finest 
model  of  virtuous  patriotism  afforded  in  history.  He 
was  early  accustomed  to  fnfgal  habits,  active  bodily 
exercises,  and  a  contempt  of  all  sensuid  indulgences : 
for  his  preceptors  held  that  no  man  can  be  a  good 
public  servant.whose  private  life  is  not  irreproachable ; 
and  that  habits  of ,  luxurious  expense  are  incompa- 
tible with  integrity  in  administration.ff  When  he 
became  his  own  master,  he  is  said  to  hlive  adhered 
rigidly  to  the  same  system  3  and  though  possessed 
of  large  property,  he  fared  no  better  than  his  own 
labourers  ^  accustoming  himself  to  lie  on  a  pallet,  and 
to  support  every  kind  of  fatigue  and  exposure,  to  which 
the  severest  campaign  might  subject  him.  J  J  In  intel- 
lectual cultivation  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
equally  assiduous.  He  selected  such  parts  of  the 
writings  of  poets  and  philosophers  as  tend  to  inspire 
a  love  of  warlike  'achievements,  and  a  contempt  of 
danger  5  and  he  studied  with  attention  the  best  books 
on  military  tactics  ;  but  even  in  this  pursuit  he  pre- 
ferred practical  illustrations  of  thetlieory  of  war,  amid 
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the  bold  and  rough  features  of  the  surrounding 
country,  to  maps  and  plans  executed  on  parchment.* 
He  is  saidf  to  have  been  obstinate  and  violent  in 
temper,  implacable  in  his  resentments,  and  disdainful 
of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  of  the  refinements  of 
civilized  life  3  so  that  he  was  generally  thought  better 
qualified  to  fight  than  to  negociate.  In  person  he 
was  rather  athletic  than  graceful  3  and  his  counte* 
nance  vras  vulgar  and  forbidding.^ 

His  biographer}  asserts  that  he  was  thirty  year^ 
of  age  when  Cleomenes  surprised  Megalopolis,  the 
year  bdbre  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  which  was  fought 
in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-%inth 
Olympiad  5  but  the  term  "stripling,'*  H  applied  to  him 
by  his  commander  in  that  action,  seems  to  imply  that 
he  was  considerably  younger.  He  was  old  enoughn 
however,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  desperate 
defence  of  that  city,  as  well  as  in  the  brave  and  able 
conduct  of  the  retreat  to  Messene ;  and  he  had  suffi- 
cient influence  with  his  fellow  citizens  to  procure  the 
rejection  of  theliberal  terms  offered  by  the  Spartan  king, 
who  would  have  restored  them  their  town  and  territory 
uninjured,  if  they  would  have  entered  into  alliance 
with  Lacedsmon.  When  peace  was  re-established  in 
Greece,  Philopoemen  resolved  to  improve  his  military 
experience  in  foreign  service  ;'  but  he  declined  the 
proposal  made  him  of  a  command  imder  Antigonus, 
from  that  republican  stubbornness  of  temper  which 
tendered  him  as  unwilling  to  obey,  as  he  was  im- 
perious in  the  exercise  of  power  3  and  he  preferred  a 
petty  warfare  in  Crete,  where  he  was  certain  to  have 
no  competitor.  After  having  seen  considerable 
service  in  that  island,  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  the 
^tolians  induced  him  to  return  to  his  own  country  ; 
and  he  brought  home  a  reputation  which  obtained 
for  him  the  command  of  the  Achaean  army ;  though 
Plutarch  mentions  him,  in  this  place,  not  as  Praetor 
of  the  League,  but  simply  as  General  of  the  cavalry. 
His  first  care  was  to  reform  the  discipline  and  accou- 
trements of  his  men.  The  cavalry  was  formed  entirely 
of  young  men  of  fortune,  who  submitted  imwillingly  to 
control,  and  were  more  studious  of  ease  than  ambi- 
tious of  glory.^  They  were  excessively  attentive  to 
the  fopperies  of  dress  at  their  feasts  and  public 
assemblies,  but  appeared  on  parade  in  imperfect  and 
rusty  armour;  with  insufficient  horses,  of  mean 
growth,  little  better  than  ponies  5  and  they  displayed 
as  much  awkwardness  in  their  evolutions,  as  in- 
difference to  the  advantage  of  the  service.** 

Philopoemen,  who  was  point-de-vise  in  all  his  ac- 
coutrements, and  whose  only  expensive  habit  was  an 
excessive  fondness  for  costly  armour  and  fine  horses,  ft 
resolved,  before  he  should  undertake  any  enterprise 
of  Importance,  to  inspire  the  men  under  his  command 
with  a  similar  taste;  and  he  possessed  that  stern 
unbending  spirit  which  alone  could  have  accom- 
plished such  a  change.  In  a  few  months,  the  young 
DobHity  of  Ach»a  learned  to  place  their  chief  pride 
in  being  well  mounted,  and  to  bestow  that  care  on 
burnishing  their  weapons  which  had  before  been 
employed  at  the  toilet  $  they  became  emulous  to 
excel  each  other  in  riding  and  in  the  exercise,  and 
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diey  filMycd  4be  WMrd  of  Cammaad  with  alacntf  f 
evoi  the  ladies,  says  Plutarch,*  cftogfat  the  inlectioD, 
and  qient  their  tisM  in  working  treBts  for  helmeta,  or 
in  en^roideriog  gorgtU,  The  Gieiieral  had  observed 
the  great  8iiq[»eriority  of  the  Macedonian  heary-amied 
horae,  formed  iti  dose  phalanx,  over  the  light  eavalrv 
of  Greece  %htiag  in  square  battalions,  of  which 
the  form  cpuLd*  not  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  was  easily  penetrated  and  broken.  He 
therefore  taught  the  Achseans  to  adopt  the  complete 
armour  and  serried  file  of  the  north ;  attd  he  exercised 
them  incessantly  in'  changing  from  the  spiral,  or 
orbicular,  to  the  wedge-shaped  phalanx,  txLl  it  was 
remarked  that  they  moved  like  one  compact  and  well- 
j<Hnted  machine. 

He  was  now  aaxioua  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field  I  and  his  success  was  answerable  to  his  exertions 
and  hia  hopes.  The  allied  army  of  the  ^toliana  and 
Eleana  was  defeated  with  prodigioas  loss  near  the 
banks  of  theLarissua;  and  the  victory  was  priad* 
pally  achieved  by  the  bravery  and  disdpline  of  the 
Aduean  cavidry.  In  this  action  the  Eleaa  general 
of  horse,  jealous  for  the  equestrian  rqmtation  of  his 
country,  challenged  Philopcemea  to  single  combat, 
and  iell  by  his  hand.  His  troops,  who  regarded  him 
as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  fied  in  consternation  $  and 
the  Achaean  horse,  instead  of  wasting  their  strength 
in  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  racers  of  £lis,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  infantry,  threw  them  into  confosion, 
and  literally  cut  them  in  pieces.  Thus,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  fewf  months,  by  the  energy  and  talent  of 
one  man,  the  character  and  even  the  physical  powers 
of  the  Achaeans  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  total 
change  3  and  they  were  conaidered  among  the  most 
effident  troops  in  Greece. 

But  Sparta  did  not  acquiesce  in  her  degradation 
without  some  efforts  to  regain  her  ascendency,  at  least 
in  Peloponnesus.  Machanidaa,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  was  a  prince  of  great  ambitian  and 
courage,  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  ability.  He 
had  so  far  repaired  the  ruined  resourees  of  his 
country  as  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  nwnerous  and  well^ 
appointed  army  j  and  he  was  on  the  watch  to  adze 
every  occasion  of  acting  against  the  Achaean  interest 
in  iSdoponnesufl.  Opportunities  could  not  £ul  to 
occur  between  parties  jealooa  of  each  others 
growing  power,  aiid  mutually  desiroBS  of  hostilities. 
Philopoemen,  chosen  general  against  Lacedsemon, 
assembled  his  forces  at  Maiitinea.  Machanidas,  not 
siAciently  aware  of  the  improvement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Achaean  discipline,  nor  of  the 
advantages  which  always  attend  the  popidar  cause  in 
a  warfare. among  petty  states,  conceived  that  be  had 
the  enemy  completdy  in  hia  power,  and  led  his  army 
from  Tegea  in  battle  array,  promising  it  an  easy 
victory.  The  Kiqg  himself  commanded  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  Spartan  main  body,  having  his  flanks 
protected  by  detachments  of  mercenaries,  and  his 
baggage  and  maieriiH  thrown  inta  the  rear.  The 
allied  tro<^  advanced  from  the  townj  to  meet  him 
in  three  diviaiona;  Aristienetua  of  Dyme,  had  the 
command  of  the  Achaian  cavalry  on  the  right,  while 
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the  mercenaries  on  the  left,  formed  in  platoons,  were 
kd  by  Phtlopmmen  in  person,  who  addressed  them  in  a 
short  characteristic  speech,*  setting  forth  the  glory 
and  divine  protection  which  attended  the  defenders  m 
liberty,  and  the  eternal  disgrace  of  their  enemies,  who 
fought  in  support  of  tyranny  and  oppression.     Ma- 
chanidas, in  the  meantime,  advtaiced,  as  if  to  attack 
the  right  of  the  alHes}  but  when  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  their  line,  by  a  skilful  evolution,  he 
changed  the  form  of  his  phalanx,  and  foiling  back 
upon  his  own  right  wing,  discovered  a  tremendous 
park  of  artillery,  ranged  between  platoons  of  merce- 
naries..    The  Achaean  General  saw  that  if  he  gave 
these  formidable  projectiles  time  to  take  effect,  his 
whole  army  must  be  thrown  into  disorder :  he  there- 
fore immediately  ordered  hia  Tarentine  soldiers  to 
dislodge  the  spearmen  who  guarded    the  artillery. 
These  mercenaries,    however,    not  only  kept   their 
ground,   and  repulsed    the  attack,    but    advancing 
against  the  left  of  the  allies,  threw  them  into  disorder, 
and  chased  them  to  the  gate  of  the  dty ;  the  young 
King  incautiously  joining  in   the   pursuit,  with  the 
whole  of  the  mercenaries  on  his  right  wing.    Philo* 
poemen  was  not    slow   to  impreve  ^his  unexpected 
advantage.    He    sent  Polybiust  of  Megalopolis,  to 
collect  such  of  the  scattered  fdgitives  as  had  escaped 
the  general    rout,   and    with   them    to  watch  the 
return  of  the  pursuers ;  while  he  himself  led  the 
Achaeian  infontry  to  charge  the  Laeedeenionian  main 
body,  whose  flank  was  left  exposed.    The  Spartans, 
flushed  with  the  apparent  succesa  gained  by  thehr 
mercenaries,   without  waiting  for    orders,     eagerly 
advanced  to  meet  him,  not  being  aware  of  a  deep  and 
uneven  ravine   which  lay  between   them    and   the 
allies.    Fhilopcemen,  who  had  formed  his  line  with 
reference  to  this  obstacle,  moderated  hia  pace,  so  as  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  reach  the  ravine  first,  into  which,  as 
the  declivity  was  not  steep,  and  the  bottom  was  nearly 
dry,  they  rushed  impetuously,  and  they  fell  into  dis- 
order.     The  Achasans  coming  up  at  this  moment,  and 
descending  carefully  with  tneir  spears  in  the  rest, 
completed  the  confusion ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  sustdning  severe  loss,  fled  in  all  directions. 

The  King,  returning  from  his  rash  pursuit,  saw 
the  victory  snatched  from  his  hands,  and  his  own 
person  in  danger  of  bdng  surrounded  and  taken.  In 
this  emergency,  he  retained  all  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  and  exerted  himself  to  retrieve  the  error  he 
had  committed.  Forming  the  mercenary  troops  around 
him  into  a  wedge*shaped  phalanx,  he  made  for  a 
bridge,  which  crossed  the  ravine,  in  order  to  rejoin 
'  his  mam  body,  and,  if  posdble;  to  rally  it  3  but 
finding  the  passage  dready  in  possession  of  the  eneniy, 
who  were  anxious  to  secure  so  important  a  captive, 
he  rode  along  the  ravine  to  find  a  cpnvenient  place 
for  crossing  it.  Having  reached  a  spot  where  the 
bank  was  low,  he  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  gdning  the  other  side,  when  Fhilopce- 
men, leaving  the  bridge  to  the  care  of  his  attendants, 
Yttshed  to  oppose  his  landing.  Both  parties  stood  in 
breathless  expectation  of  the  result;  but  the  Achaean 
General,  keeping. the  level  ground,  wounded  Ma- 
chanidas with  the  point  of  l^s  javdin,  whilst  his 
horse  waa  leaping,   and,  instantly  turning  his  hand. 
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kifocked  him  down  with  the  but-end.^  He  fell  into 
the  ditch^  and  his  head  and  armour^  raised  upon  a 
long  spear,  displayed  tp  both  armies  the  ^Eite  of  the 
day.  His  attendants  were  all  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  hia 
men,  without  a  leader,  and  entirely  broken,  made  no 
farther  resistance.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  trifling ; 
that  of  the  Lacedsmonian  army  is  stated  by  Polybiusf 
to  have  amounted  to  four  thousand  slain,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  prisoners.  Philopcemen,  advanc- 
ing to  Sparta^  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas. 

The  consequence  of  this  brilliant  and  complete 
victory  was  the  accession  of  Sparta,  for  a  time,  to  the 
League :  but  Nabis,  who  succeeded  Machanidas^ 
entertained  the  most  rooted  hostility  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
reassert  the  ancient  supremacy  of  his  country  in 
Peloponnesus.  For  this  purpose,  having  collected  il 
considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  Philopcemen  went  out  of  office,  and 
•Cycliadas}  a  man  of  no  talent,  was  General  of  the 
League^  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Achseans, 
and  even  to  threaten  some  of  their  towns,  which 
lay  near  to  Laconia.  Among  other  places,  he  endea- 
voured to  surprise  -Messene,  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,  §  ho  was  favoured  by  the  treachery  of  Di- 
nocrates,  and  admitted  within  the  walls  ;  but  by  the 
timely,  though  unauthorized  appearance  of  Philopos- 
men,  who  came  with  a' body  of  Megalopolitans  to  its 
relief,  the  town  was  saved.  On  the  other  hand, 
Philip^  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  renewed  the  war 
with  Rome,  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  the 
Achseans  on  his  side  -,  \\  and  he  attended  in  person  the 
assembly  of  the  states  at  Argos,  to  offer  his  assist- 
ance againsi  Nabis,  whom  he  undertook  to  keep  in 
check,  on  condition  that  the  Achaeans  should,  in  the 
meanwhile,  reinforce  his  garr^ns  to  the  north  of 
Peloponnesus,  hoping,  by  these  means,  to  involve 
the  united  states  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans. 
But  Cycliadas,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  of 
the  Macedonian  party,  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
which  he  foresaw,  affirmed  that  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  discuss  any  proposal  except  *  that  upon 
which  the  states  were  summoned  to  deliberate^  and 
dismissed  the  assembly. 

Plutarch,^  who  omits  no  opportunity  'of  heaping 
odium  upon  Kings,  asserts  that  Philip  had  attempted 
to  pave  the  way  to  this  measure  by  the  assassination 
of  Philopcemen.  .  But  Polybius**  has  clearly  shewn 
that  the  party  of  Philopcemen  was  constantly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  friends  of  Ari8t8enus,tt  who  were  in  the 
Roman  interest ;  and  consequently  that  nothing  could 
be  more  important  to  the  king  of  Macedon  at  this  junc- 
ture than  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  very  man 
whom  he  is  accused  of  designing  to  murder.  It  appears 
that  the  friends  of  Aristsenus  had  not  only  sufficient 
interest,  at  this  time,  to  procure  the  rejection  of 
Philip's  proposal,  but  to  make  Aristsenus  himself 
General  of  the  ^League,  when  Cycliadas  went  out  of 
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office.*-  Philopoemen,  who  would  never  consent  to  WiilopcB- 
serve  in  any  subordinate  capacity,  was  again  induced  "^"' 
to  accept  a  command  m  Crete  :  and  his  couhtrymetf 
were  so  much  offended  by  his  deserting  them  in  the 
present  exigency.  Megalopolis  being  more  than  any 
other  state  of  the  Xieagne  exposed  to  incursions  from 
Sparta,  that  they  were  disposed  to  pass  a  sentence 
upon  him  equivalent  to  banishment  for  life,  with 
confiscation  of  property;  but  Aristaenus  generously 
interfered  to  prevent  a  decision  so  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  states.f 

This  state  of  things  afforded  an  opening  for  the 
Romans  to  interfere  in  the  affiadrs  of  the  united  states, 
which  that  wily  and  ambitious  people  was  not  likely 
to  overlook.    Their  fleet  now  lay  at  Cenchreae,^  with, 
the  allied  forces  of  Attains  and  of  the  Rhodians,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  Corinth  from  Philip ;  and  they  the  Romaua 
thought  it  a  fit  opportunity  for  detaching  the  states  to  tbc 
from  the  alliance  of  Macedon,  by  the  tempting  offer  of  States. 
putting  that  key  of  Peloponnesus  into  their  hands. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  from  the  allied 
powers,  and  an  assembly  of  the  League  was  convened  . 
at  Sicyon  to  deliberate  on  their  proposal. §     The  de- 
puties were,   at  this  period,  very  much  divided   in 
sentiment.    Some  of  them,  those  especially  from  the 
southern  states,  were  chiefly  influenced  by  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Spartan  arms)  others,  among  whom  were 
the  Megalopolitans,  D^nnaeans,   and  Argives,    were 
bound,  by  many  obligations  and  strict  friendship,  to 
Macedon;  an  equal  number,  with  the  Pnetor  Aris- 
tenus,  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  were  willing  to  purchase  it  on 
any  terms.  II    Thedebate  was  prolonged  to  the  third 
day,  and  the  Council  of  Ten  was  equally  divided  : 
but  when  it  appeared  that  violent  measures  had  beeii 
adopted  to  procure  a  majority  in  &.vour  of  the  Roman 
alliance,  the  deputies  on  the  other  side  left  the  as- 
sembly }  and  it  was  deemed  unconstitutional  to  enter 
into  -a   formal   treaty   without   their    concurrence. 
Measures,  however,  were  taken  which  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  the  party.    Attains  and  the  Rhodians 
were  declared  allies  of  the  united  states  3   the  Achsan 
army  was  ordered  to  march  towards  Corinth,  and  td 
co-operate   with    them  3     and    it   was    resolved    16 
despatch  ambassadors  to  Rome  as  soon  as  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  would  permit.^  In  the  meantime  a 
friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  Roman 
general  by  three  charges  d'affaires,  who  attended  in 
his  camp. 

»  The  first  operations  of  the  allies  were  unsuccess- Fall  of 
fill.**  They  failed  in  their  attempt  upon  Corinth  J  andP^»P- 
the  Argives,  always  strongly  in  the  Macedonian  in- 
terest, massacred  the  Achaean  garrison  placed  in  their 
city,  and  delivered  the  citadel  to  Philocles,  the 
Macedonian  general,  who  admitted  Nabis  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  to  levy  contributions  on  the  in- 
habitants.ft  But  the  hopes  which  Philip  entertsdned 
of  expeUing  the  Romans  from  Greece  were  soon  found 
to  have  arisen  from  erroneous  calculation  of  the  vast 
resources  of  that  growing  empire  3  and  when  Philo- 
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'  *  Livy  seems  to  imply  that  Cycliadas  was  turned  out  of  officii' 
before  his  time  and  banished  by  the  Roman  party,  to  malce  room 
for  Ariataenus.  C^eliadem,  jnincipem  facHonU  ad  Pkilippum 
traAenihtm  res,  expulerant*  xzxii.  19.  32. 
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poemen  returaed,  three  years  afterwards^  from  his 
oommand  ia  Crete>in  which  he  had  earned  great  mill- 
tery  glory,*  he  found  the  King  of  Macedon  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  condition,  having  been  defeated  at 
Cynocephale,  by  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace ;  the  Achaean  states  de- 
clared free  under  the  -protection  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Home  >  and  Nabis  still  maintaining  his 
<£^und  in  an  unequal  contest  with  almost  the  whole 
power  of  Italy  and  of  Greece. 

Philopoemen,  now  in  his  siacty-fburth  year,  was 
immediately  elected  General  of  the  League,  and 
received  directions  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Lacedsmon ;  the  Romans  having  committed  to  the 
Achseans  the  protection  of  all  the  maritime  towns  of 
Peloponnesus, t  which  were  infested' by  the  emissaries 
of  Nabis.  To  effect  this  he  manned  a  fleet,  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  madeTiso}  of  Patra- 
his  commodore,  putting  him  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
an  old§  decayed  man  of  war,  utterly  unfit  for  service. 
Tiso  advanced  to  meet  an  experienced  admiral,  in 
a  new  ship,  with  all  the  rashness  of  a  man  confident 
in  his  own  powers,  and  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  navcd  and  military  tactics.  The  result  was 
snch  as  might  have  been  anticipated  j  the  flag-ship 
was  sunk,  and  all  hands  on  board  c^tured ;  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  dispersed,  as  each  thought  beat  for  his 
own  safety ;  and  Fhilopcemen  himself,  in  a :  light 
pinnace,  whh  great  difliculty  escaped,  and  landed  at 
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9ut  he.  had  seen  too  many  reverses  to  be  easily 
^f'^ni^  discouraged ;  and  finding  himself  unequal    to   con- 
~^'  '     dnct  the  war  by  sea,  he  inomediately  set  about  the 
relief  of  Gythium,  then  besieged  by  the  enemy  on 
the  land  side.     The  Spartan  King,  trusting  to  the 
effect  of  his  naval  victory,  had  withdrawn  part  of  his 
troops  fromthe  siege,  and  hadthrown  upi&trenchments 
at  £lia||    with  a.  design  of   reducing  .  Leucse    and 
Acriae,  which  were  both  commanded  by  the  eminence 
on  which  he  had  encamped.    Few  of  his   men  being 
accommodated  with  tents,  the  greater  number  contrived 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
constructing  sheds  with  reeds  gathered  from  the  ad- 
jacent meadows.     Fhilopcemen,  having  reconnoitred 
their  position,   procured  some    small  craft  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  embarking  his  light  troops,  ar- 
rived by  night  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  on  which 
the  camp  was  pitched.     Ascending  the  hill,  by  well- 
known   paths,  he  surprised   the  guards  asleep,  and 
set  fire  to  the  combustible  dwellings  of  the  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames,  and  more  fell 
unarmed  by  the  weapons  of  the  assailants  j  a  very, 
small  party  reached  Gythium,  and  took  refuge  under 
cover  of  their  main  body.     Fhilopcemen  hastened  to 
Tripolis,  and,  laying  waste  the  country,  made  an 'im- 
mense booty  of  cattle  and  captives,  and  retired  in  safety 
before  succours  could  arrive  from  the  camp  atGytMumj 
for  the  protection  of  the  Laconian  territory.^ 

The  siege,  however,  was  not  raised  ^    and  Fhilo- 
pcemen resolved  to  assemble  his  army  at  Tegca,  and 
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make  a  demonstration  upon  Lacedaemon,  in  order  to  ^fP"" 
draw  Nabis  from  his  lines.  That  this  might  be 
effected  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  he  despatched  couriers  to  those  towns  of  the 
League  which  were  situated  fiirthest  from  the  ren- 
dezvous, bearing  sealed  packets  addressed  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  in  which  directions  were  given  for 
assembling  the  militia,  and  for  conducting  them, 
with  five  days'  rations,  to  the  town  next  on  the 
road  to  Tegea;  where  they  were  to  be  left  under 
orders  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  with  a 
sealed  letter  which  had  been  enclosed  in  the  former; 
This  letter  con(kmanded  the  magistrate  to  forward  the 
men,  together  with  his  own,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
the  next  town,  and  it  contained  a  similar  enclo8tu*e ; 
so  that  the  whole  military  force  of  Acheea  was 
gathering  towards  Tegea,  and  actually  arrived  there^ 
before  any  person,  besides  the  General,  knew  either 
their  destination,  or  the  object  of  the  expedition.^ 

Advancing  from  Tegea,  he  pitched  his  camp  at  Brilliant 
Caria,  in  the  enemy's  territory,-  and  on  the  same  day,  g«neralslup 
Gythium  surrendered  ;  but  intelligence  of  this  event 
not  reaching  the  Achsean  head-quarters,  Fhilopcemen 
marched  the  next  day  to  mount  Barbosthenes,  only 
ten  miles  from  Lacedsmon.f     In  the  meanwhOe 
Nabis,  having  left  a  garrison  in  Gythium,  passed  by 
forced  marches   through  Sparta,   and  arrived  at  a 
place  called  the  Camp  of  Fyrrhus,  which  he  rightly 
conjectured  would  be  the  first  object  of  the  Acheean 
General.     By  this  movement  Fhilopcemen  was  com* 
pletely  surprised ;    for  he  had  not  only  calculated 
upon  reaching  the  Camp  without  difficulty,  but  was 
marching  along  a  ravine,  with  his  troops  formed  in 
column,  and  his  principal  strength  in  the  rear,  in  which 
he  expected  to  be  attacked,  when   he  suddenly  saw 
the  enemy  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  him,  threaten'* 
ing  to  £b11  upon  his  vheavy  troops,  embarrassed  in 
uneven    ground,    without  the    protection  of   light 
infantry  or  cavalry.-    It  was    in  situations  of  this 
kind  that  the  genius  of  Fhilopcemen  became  most 
conspicuous  ;  his  eye  saw,  at  a  glance^  all  the  advan- 
tages afibrded  by  an  unequal  surface ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  his  skill  in  the  present  emergenx^y,  to  pro- 
tract his  manoeuvres  till  darkness  precluded   both 
parties  from  action.    During  the  night  he  prepared 
an  ambush  ;  and  in  the  morning,  after  a  smart  con- 
flict, by  a  feigned  retreat,   he  drew  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  and  defeated  them  with  very  great  loss.{ 
They  fled  to  their  camp  ;  and  such  was  the  ardour  of 
the  Achsans,   that  had  not  the  General  prudently 
soimded  a  recal,  they  would  have  attempted  to  force 
the  lines.   In  the  evening,  he  sent  a  pretendeddeserter 
with  .false  intelligence,  to  alarm  the  King  and   to 
'  hasten  his  retreat  to  Sparta,  which  was  attempted  the 
next  morning  in  so  much  conftision,  that  the  Achaean 
light  infiintry  and  the  Cretan  archers  harassed  their 
rear  the  whole  way,  and  at  last,  falling  upon  them  as 
they  descended  a  narrow  road  between  two  hills, 
created  so  general  a  panic  that  great  part  of  the 
army  threw  away  their  accoutrements,  and  sought  ^^  gucoesi 
safety  in  separate  flight  among  the  woods  and  fast**  of  PhUopoB" 
nesses.    Nabis,  with  his  body  guard,  and  a  few  only  men. 
of  his  heavy-armed  mercenaries,   arrived  at  Sparta. 
Fhilopcemen  advanced  .to  the  Eurotas,    and   there 
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K^pij^Tj  "pitching  Mb  cMMy  for  the  nighty  be  ordered  bisitien  During    Ae   war   yMA   MIowed  factweeB  the  Wlopofr*. 

^TV^^  to  light  their  fires  and  cook  their  sappers.    Himaelf,  Romans  and  Astiocbus,  tiie  Achttaoa,  though  ocea-      ^^' 

"<-  Mrom,     meanwhile,  singling  o«t  a  snail  corps  of  active  and  sionallyeallednponforinconaidefaUereinfocGenienta.*  ^^"^T^^*"^ 

dahng  yotti^  men,  armed  only  with  £dchions«  occupied  enjoyed  compotfatire  repose]^  and  PldlopoBmen  was     ^  |7 

^^  '     the  paths  which  led  from  the  mountaiaotts  country  contented  to  remain  quietly  in  a  private  atatioa^     3751* 

B.  c.      ^<>wds  the  cky.   The  disarmed  fugitives,  as  soon  aa  watching,  however,  with  an  amcious  eye,  every  turn       \^ ' 

j2^      they  saw  the  Ughts  in  the  Aeh«m  camp,  began  to  of  fortune,  and  providing,   by  every  means  in  bis     ^  ^ 

H^        descend  from  their  hiding  places,  and  to  seek  the  road  power,    against    the    overwhelming  ascendency  of     053'' 

A.M.      home;  but  so  completdy  was  their  return  intercepted  Rome.f    During  this  time,  FLutarch^   rdates  that        ^' 

3g2i«     by  the  swordsmen,  that  not  a  fourth  part  oi  them  the  Lacedsmonians  shewed  symptoms  of  (fisafiectioo     ^,  ^^ 

.  —       ever  returned  to  Sparta.    Philopcsmen  spent  a  month  to  t&e  League;  and  Diophanes,  who  had  stuificd  the     SS^U 

B.  c.      in  plundering  the  country,  and  then  led  his  forces  military  art  with  great  success  under  Philopsemen,  in       _ 

183.      home,  where  he  vras  received  with  unbounded  ap»  the  former  wwr  wkh  NakHS,|    and  who  was  now     b.  c. 

plause;    and  his  achievements  were   extolled  even  Fretor  of  the  League,    married  with  the  RoBOAa      {ssl 

above  those  of  Flaminimis;'^  a  preference  which.  General  to  reduce  them  by  force.  Philopcemen,  who 

according  to  Plutarchj  jwoved  extremely  mortifying  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  so 

to  the  Boman  gesMfal.t  hasty  a  proceeding,  threw  himself  into  the  city,  shut 

It  was  never  the  policy  of  theBoman  Senate  to  suffer  the  gales  against  a  Roman  Consul  and  an  Acbeon 

anyone  state  in  Greece  to  inreponderate  over  the  rest  so  General,  and,  by  his  able  negociatioos,  restored  ordet 

as  to  consolidate  the  whole  into  one  empire ;  on  the  and  reconciled  all  diffneaoes. 

contrary,  by  taking  part  vrith  the  weaker,  they  con-  But  the  Locedsmonians  eoidd  not  brook  being  The  Spar-^ 

trived  that  eve|7  contest  should  contribute  to  wear  deprived  of  all  their  seaport  towns,  which,  by  order  of  tuu  re- 

out  both  parties,  without  giving  a  decided  ascendency  the  Consul,   were  garrisoned  with  Achaean  ^^^^^^ii^^^ 

Spftrta        to  either 4    No  sooner  was  Nabia  sufficiently  humbled^  -and,  after  the  expidaion  of  Antiochus  from  Greece,     ^^' 

unites  witli  than  Flainininus  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  with  and  the  subjugation  of  the  .£tolians,  they  were  so 

^eAcbaean  \uga  on  terms  rather  fevouraUe  toLacedismon  than  smprudent  as  to  seize  upon  Las,  a  small  maritinae 

^*^^'      agreeable  to  the  Achflsans:  but  Philopsemen,  shortly  port  within  the  borders  of  Laeonia«      Pl]6k^>QenieB 

191       *^i^A^>  took  advantage  of  a  sedition,  in  which  was,  at  tins  time,  asain  Praetor  of  the  League,  and 

'      Nabis  was  murdered  aad  the  city  ]dun«leved  by  a  he  iaunediatdy  issued  his  order  to  the  Lacedeemondano 

party  of  iBUolians,  to  persuade  the  Spartans  to  uaita  to  deliver  up  to  justice  the  authors  of  this  violence, 

.  _*       themselves  with  the  League^  and  to  adopt  the  co»-  and  all  the  pnrsona  ooneemed  in  tiie  transaction. || 

' '    '    stitution  of  the  other  united  states.    In  the  manage*  Fired  aft  the  imperious  tone  of  this  mandate,    thb 

ment  of  this  delicate  business  he  di^kiyed  so  much  8pnrtane    seised    and  executed  the  leaders  of  the 

diplomatic  talent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  fmd  Plutarch  Aduean  fiKtion  in  their  dAy,  renovnced  the  League^ 

and  even  Folybius  representing  him  as  inferior  to  and  sent  depnties  to  the  Consul^  at  CephaUenia, 

Aratus  and  Aristenus  in  negociation,  as  much  as  he  ol&ring  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Lacedsmoo,  and 

was  their  superior  in  the  fi^.  And  itdeserves  rcfliark,  to  become  svijects  of  the  Boman  empire  if  he  wouhl 

that  while  the  policy  ef  one  of  these  statesmes  march  to  their  assistance.     The  Aohsan  council, 

preserved  the  states  from  ruin  at  the  expense  of  npoa  this*  declared  war  against  ,Sparta ;  and  thm^h 

making  them  subservient  to  Maeedon,^  and  the  only  the  season  prevented  the  iannediaee  marching  of  the 

resource  of  the  other  was  to  submit  implicitly  to  all  troops,so  violent  was  the  anhnostty  excited,  that  preda- 

the  decrees  of  Flamiauius,||  miopsemen  alone  was  toryineursions  and  reprisals  threw  the  whole  peninsula 

enabled  to  maintain  their  independence  witimnt  any  into  eonfrttion.    These  disorders  brought  the  Consul 

derogatory  concession  ton  foreign  power;  for  thaagh  into  Peloponnesus,  who  appointed  a  meetix^  at  Elis  to 

he  was  tcK>  prudent  to  involve  his  country  in  hostilities  hear  both  parties  ^  but,  after  studioosly  fomenting  their 

with  so  irresistible  an  enemy  asBoaM,   he  always  nustual discontent,  he  perenptorfly  commanded  a  cessa- 

contrived  tot  Mt  aude  every  measure,  bovrever  strong  tlon  of  hostilities,  and  referred  4he  adjudication  of  the 

supported,    which  militated  against  the  laws  and  cause  In  Rome.    The  ambassadors  of  the  Acb^eans, 

constitution  of  the  AchflBSn  League.  When  Dinoersites,  chosen  on  this  occasion,  were,  Diephanes,  the  ex- 

a  worthless  and  intriguing  Messenian,  had  formed  a  Prsetor,  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  line  of  policy^ 

pliMi  for  withdrawing  his  natiive  city  from  the  union,  pursued  by  Aristsnus^  and  Lycortas^  frsther  of  thie 

and  for  restoring  the  Lacedsemonian  exiles  who  were  historian  Pblybins,  who  had  adopted  the  sentiments 

ef  the  seditious  party,  and  Fbmininus,  like  n  true  of  Philopoemen,   and  who    now  urged   before  the 

BfOman,  was  ready  to  promote  any  scheme  for  sowmg  Senate,  in  firm  but  respectful  language,  the  right 

the  seeds  ci  division  among  the  aUies,^  Pkuk>pQftmett,  of  the  Achmm  commonwealth  to  regulate  its  own 

by  his  temperate  and  judicious  adherence  to  the  ancient  doosestic  af&ura.    The  Senate,  whose  ob|eet  it  was  tii 

Jaws  of  the  League,  which  forbade  an  assembly  of  tiie  prolong  the  contest  and  to  weaken  the  nniao  of  the 

states  to  be  summoned  unless  ^the  precise  nature  of  League,  returned  an  evasive  answer,  vriiieh  each  party 

the  proposal  to  be  lakl  before  them  were  previously  interpreted  in  its  own  favour.    FhtlopoemeD,  whose 

stated,  entirely  defeated  the  design  of  the  Boman  command  was  prolonged  for  the  putpose,  marehetf 

general,  who,  having  no  authority  from  the  senate  to  with  the  whole  Aduean   army  inta  Iisconia,    and 

act  in  the  affiur,  dared  not  haaard  a  premature  cKsdo-  renewed  his  demand  to  have  the  authors  of  the  late 

sure  of  his  intentions.                                     ^  seizure  of  Las  given  up  to  him.    TheLaoedBmonians 

J—-— . . , '• ' ' . 

•  Liry,  xxxr.  30.        t  PUtarch,  in  loco.    Ury,  xxxv.  47.  •  Polyb.  Excerpt,  leg.  xx.    Livy,  ^nxrL  pwim. 

'  t  Prideaux,  part  U.  lib.  ir.        |  Plutarch,  in  loco.  t  Plutarcb,  in  vUL        I  Ibid.        §  Polyb.  Excerpt,  xxl 

II  Polyb.  Excerpt,  xxi,               %  Polyb.  Excerpt,  leg.  xlrii,  |l  Li?y,  »xvtiL  31,  &t.                  f  M.  Pblriiw. 
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had  no  longer  any  hope  of  being  enabled  to  resist  the 
combination  against  thenx;  and  the  obnoxious  indivi- 
diialsj  eighty*  in  number^  marched  out  on  the 
assurance  of  the  Praetor  that  they  should  not  be 
condemned  without  a  hearing.  Some  of  them  were 
inomediately  stonedj  in  a  tumult  which  arose  between 
them  and  the  exiles^  in  front  of  the  army ;  and  the  rest 
mrere  executed  the  next  morning  with  little  ceremony. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  ordered  to  throw  down 
their  walls ;  to  banish  all  mercenary  soldiers  beyond 
the  limits  of  Laconia j  .to  oblige  all  freedmen  to  quit 
the  country  by  a  set  time,  on  pain  of  being  seized  and 
sold  for  slaves ;  to  abolish  for  ever  all  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Lycurgus;  and  to  adopt  the  democratic 
constitution  and  the  statutes  of  Achaea.  Nothing, 
observes  Livy>  of  these  conditions  was  so  willingly 
obeyed  as  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications ;  nothing 
so  hardly  borne  as  the  abrogation  of  the  discipline  of 
Lycurgus.t  A  ereat  number  of  merceaary  soldiers 
and  freedmen,  round  wandering  about  the  country, 
were  apprehended  and  sold  -,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Achsean  council,  assembled  at  Tegea*  the  celebrated 
jiiaxzas  of  Megalopolis,  formerly  ruined  by  the 
Spartans,  were  rebuilt  with  the  profits  of  the  sale. 
Ajid  thus,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  huadred  years,  the 
extraordinary  fabric  of  Lycurgas  was  Anally  crushed 
by  the  hand  of  Fhilopcemen.l 

After  forty  years  §  of  active  life,  Philbpcemen  was 
again  chosen  General  of  the  united  states,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  having  lately  recovered 
£rom  a  severe  and  lingering  ilfaiess.  He  had  scarcely, 
assumed  the  command,  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  ancient  enemy,  Dinocrates,  now  chief  mpt- 
gistrate  of  Messene,  had  withdrawn  his  country 
from  the  League,  and  had  marched  to  seize  Corona,  || 
a  small  towa  in  the  Messenian  territory,  ^hilopoemen 
Immediately  set  out  to  relieve  the  place ;  but  was 
surprised  in  an  uneven  defile  hy  the  activity  of  the 
enemy  .^  It  is  reported  that  he  might  easily  have 
effected  his  escape  under  cover  of  his  Thracians  and 
Cretan  ardiers  j  but  he  disdained  to  provide  for  his 
personal  safety,  whilst  the  cavalry,  the  flower  of  the 
Adiseaa  nobility,  were  exposed  to  be  cot  in  pieces. 
He  therafan  pbt  himself  at  their  head,  and  attempted 
to  leteeat  by  a  narrow  pass,  in  which  his  horse  fell  and 
raUfld  over  him.  The  violence  of  the  shock  rehdered 
bin  insmtiblei  and  when  he  recovered,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  Dinocrates,  who  could  scarcely  credit 
the  evidence  of  his  seases,  oveijoyed  in  the  possession 
of  so  iilnstrious  a  pHsoner.  A  courier  was  instantly 
despatched  to  Messeae  with  the  news— ««  The  Achean 
eayidry  are  rooted,  and  Fhiloponnen  is  taken  5  "—but 
so  iacredible  did  the  story  appear,  that  the  messenger 
isas  not  osdy  diMwlieved,  but  was  treated  as  a  mad- 
man. The  mteUigenoe,  however,  was  soon  confirmed, 
sad  Messene  was  literally  emptied  of  its  inhabitants, 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex  crowding  through  its 
ates  to  hdiold  ''  the  kst  of  the  Greeks*'  a  captive. 
fie  ■■■gi'tHttes,  appr^endingsome  violence,  in  the 
raooit  agitalkm  of  men's  minds,  and  in  the  compassion 
wteraQy  eadted  by  so  sad  a  spectacle,  led  him  hastily 
to  the  theatre,  aad,  having  exhibited  him  to  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^"''^'^"^^""^■— ^^^^^■^^■■■— ■■^^^^^^^■•-^^ 

*  P^»  J™'^-  ^-    Wntircb,  im  toe9.     OOien  mdLe  the 
amter  350. 

t  liiy,  zzzviit  34. 
wto Hatertifert.****"^'  ^»»  afterwwfdi  msde  to.mtois  it,  but 
f.Polyb.  Mmeerpi,  xsL     ||  Wnjr,  i^.  5.     f  Liry,  ^^i^  49. 
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multitude  at  a  safe  distance,  conducted  him  to  a  Flulopoe- 
place  of  security,  Dinocrates  crying  out  that  he  must  >^>^* 
be  examined,  touching  the  cause  of  his  commencing 
hostilities,  before  the  council.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
town-hall,  the  magistrates,  overawed  by  his  presence 
and  long-established  reputation,  were  unable  to  put 
to  him  a  single  question  ^  and  as  the  night  was 
approaching,  they  were  greatly  .at  a  loss  where  to 
confine  their  formidable  prisoner,  for  whom  no  one 
chose  to  be  responsible.  At  length  it  was  agreed  to 
put  him  into  a  strong  stone  chamber  under  the  public 
treasury,  closing  the  door  with  an  enormous  mass  of 
roek,  uui  trusting  the  custody,  of  so^  great  a  man 
rather  to  the  strength  of  the  jail  than  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  guard.* 

The  ddiberations  weii  contiaued  during  the  night. 
Fear  and  the  influence  of  Dinocrates  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration ;  and  early  in  the  morning 
an  execntioner  entered  the  dungeon  with  a  cup  of 
hemlock-juice  in  his  hand.  The  General,  without  any  His  death, 
change  of  countenance,  took  the  cup  from  the  officer, 
and  inquired  whether  Lycortas  had  esciqied  in  the 
action  of  the  precedixig  day,  and  whether  the  cavalry 
had  e£Bected  their  retreat?  Both  questions  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  replied,  '*  then  all  is 
well,"  raised  the  deadly  draught  to  his  lips,  and 
composing  himself,  as  if  to  sleep,  shortly  expired. 

The  authors  of  this  atrocious  crime  were  not  per- 
mitted long  to  enjoy  their  guilty  triumph.  The 
nobility  of  all  Achsa  £elt  at  once  ashamed  of  having 
left  their  leader  in  the  field,  and  indignant  at  the  cruel 
treatment  with  which  he  had  met :  they  assembled 
fiiom  every  quarter  at  Megalopolis,  and  encouraged 
each  other  in  a  determination  fo  avenge  the  afiront. 
Lycortas,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,t  was  chosen 
General;  and  so  admirably  had  he  profited  by  the 
lessons  of  PhUopoemqi,  tiuit  the  army  seemed  stiU 
to  be  conducted  by  the  spirit  and  experience  of  their 
Teteran  commander.  Messene  soon  yielded  to  his 
skill  and  impetuosity.  Dinocrates  and  his  principal 
adherents  avoided  his  vengeance  by  committing 
suicide ;  but  the  magistrates,  who  had  voted  for 
examining  FhilopflSffien  by  torture,  were  reserved  to 
be  executed  upon  his  tomb.f  The  funeral  was  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  body  of  the  Achsan  assembly^} 
and  so  anxious  were  they  to  omit  no  honour  which 
can  be  conferred  upon  the  memory  of  man,  that  they 
scrupled  not  to  pay  him  some  marks  of  respect  which 
are  proper  only  to  Divinity.  ||  His  statues  were 
erected  in  all  Uie  cities  of  the  League,  and  were 
pointed  ont  for  many  years  afterwards  as  the  *'  Images 
of  the  hist  of  the  Greeks." 

Thirty-seven  years  after  his  death,  he  was  publidy 
denounced  as  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  name,  and  it  was 
]M«oposed  that  his  statues  should  be  thrown  down. 
But  his  cause  was  so  ably  and  boldly  defended  by  Poly«* 
bins,  the  historian,  son  oif  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
lycortas,  that  MummhM  foibade  any  violence  to  be 
offered  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  who  had  nerer 
opposed  to  the  ambition  of  Rome  any  policy  but 
truth  and  disinterestedness,  nor  any  arts  of  war  hut 
honour  and  courage.^ 

*  LiTf,  Mjaix.kO. 

f  Thii  is  PluUrch'j  aoertUm.;  bet  as  Lyeoitu  liad  pneviovlf 
been  sent  ai  junbaMador  to  Rome;,  and  had  pleaded  tbe  cauae  of 
file  Adueana  before  the  senate,  it  teems  probable  that  he  was 
mudi  older* 

t  Plvtarch,  te  hca.       %  liry,  eadL  wiiiwrje  Aekak$  eafMOtot 
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The  reign  of  the  Aaamonean  princes  is  a  period  of 
Jewish  history  peculiarly  interesting,  extending  over  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  thirty-seventh  year  before  Christ.  In 
the  establishment  of  their  power  under  Judas,  Jonathan^ 
and  Simon,  we  see  the  reward  of  valour  exerted  in 
defence  of  religion  and  law,  and  the  happy  effects  of 
family  concord  ^  whilst  from  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed  amongst  their  descendants,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  aggrandizements  of  the  Herod s,  princes 
may  learn  the  useful  lesson  that  family  feuds  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  even  the  rebellion  of  subjects ;  the 
one  may  for  a  time,  deprive  the  prince  of  power,  the 
other  wrests  the  sceptre  from  the  fomily  for  ever. 

The  period  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  describe, 
abounding  as  it  does  with  examples  of  public  virtue, 
with  incentives  to  patriotism,  and  with  lessons  of 
political  prudence,  is  more  strongly  pressed  upon  our 
notice,  on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  the 
era  of  Christianity ;  for  it  was  during  the  existence  of 
the  Asamonean  power,  that  the  influence  of  Rome 
extended  itself  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Palestine. 
And  he  that  believes  the  truth  of  prophecy,  must  be 
«truck  with  admiration  of  the  all -controlling  power 
of  Jehovah  over  the  free  agency  of  men,  when  he  sees 
the  Jewish  nation  courting  the  protection  of  the  Roman 


Senate,  and  through  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  con* 
quest  of  Egypt  by  Julius  Cesar,  even  aiding  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  imperial  power,  by  which  eventually 
their  temple  and  city. were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
prophecies  of  Christ  himself  most  accurately  fulfilled. 

The  demoralization  of  a  nation  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  age;  and  therefore  if  we  would  trace  the  causes 
which  produced  the  universal  corruption  of  manners,- 
the  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearance, 
we  must  not  confine  our  observations  to  the  reign  of 
the  tierods,  but  we  must  look  for  the  rise  of  these 
evils,  if  not  in  the  early  part,  at  least  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Asamonean  princes. 

The  Asamonean  fainily*  being  descended,  from 
Mattathias,  the  son  of  John, .  the  son  of  Simeon,  the 
son  of  Asamoneus,  a  pncst  of  the  course  of  Joarib, 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  fame  of  Mattathias,'  the  father^of  Judas  Macca* 
beus,  is  almost  eclipsed  by  the  successful  valour  of  his 
son  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  Mattathias  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  authority  of  his  descendants  in  that 
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resistance  to  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus^  which  in 
his  own  person  he  so  fearlessly  displayed.  A  time  of 
persecution  is  always  one  of  anarchy ;  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  religion  can  never  be  publicly  violated 
without  destroying  the  force  of  all.  human  laws^  and 
^veakening  those  ties  of  duty  which  bind  men  to 
abstain  from  the  commission  of  injury.  The  retire- 
meot,  therefore,  of  Mattathias  into  the  mountains  of 
Judflea,  afforded  to  his  followers  the  double  blessing  of 
an  escape  from  the  fury  of  Antiochus,  and  an  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pure  administration  of  the  law.  To  this 
allusion  is  made,  (1.  Afacc. ii. 29.)  ''Many  that  sought 
after  justice  and  judgment  went  down  into  the  wil- 
derness to  dwell  there,  both  they  and  their  children 
and  their  wives  and  their  cattle,  because  afflictions 
increased  sore  upon  them."  And  we  may  eaisily  con- 
creiire  how  powerfully  the  desire  of  preservation  from 
private  injustice  would  operaite,  in  aid  of  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  unite  men  under  so  wise 
and  brave  a  chief  as  Mattathias. 

In  persons  so  circumstanced  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  find  something  of  superstitious  enthusiasm. 
A  party  of  Jews,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand, 
having  retired  to  the  wilderness,  were  pursued  by  the 
army  of  Antiochus,  and  being  overtaken  on  the  Hab" 
bath  day,  were  iso  fisr  from  resisting  their  enemies,  that 
ihey  did  not  even  take  those  measures  of  defence 
against  attack,  which  the  strength  of  their  position 
afforded;    but    patiently  submitted  to    destruction, 
rather  than  to  the  guilt,  as  they  conceived,  of  violating 
the  sacred  rest  of  the  Sabbath.    Some  of  the  party 
escaping,  brought  intelligence  of  this  dreadful  event 
to  Mattathias  and  his  friends  j  who  considering  what 
evil  consequences  would  ensue  from  this  practice, 
determined  to  establish  a  law  allowing  resistance  to  be 
made  on  the  Sabbath*  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  3 
a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  sanc- 
tioned not  less  by  motives  df  prudence,  than  by  the 
dictates  of  nature.     Mattathias  soon  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  attempt  publicly  the  restoration  of 
religion.    The  altars  erected  for  heathen  sacrifices  he 
every  where  pulled  down ;  the  apostates  he  put  to 
death,  but  many  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  he  strictly  enjoined  the  due  administration  of 
circumcision,  being  now  able  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  officers  commissioned  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law.    The  extent  of  his  suc- 
cess is  thus   described   (1   Mace,  ii.  48.)  ''  So  they 
recovered  the  law  out'  of  the  hand  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  kings,  neither  suffered  they 
the  sinner  to  triumph.'* 

The  good  old  man  did  not  long  witness  the  happy 
results  of  his  piety  and  patriotism.  In  the  first  year 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  died  ;  having 
lived  to  witness  the  defeat  of  Antiochus's  wicked 
•designs  for  the  destruction  of  the  true  religion,  and 
leavipg  to   his    sons  an  example  of  courage    and 

•  1  Jfacc.  it  40. 
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self-devotion,  which  served  to  animate  them  during     Of  the 
the  perils  they  were  afterwards  called  to  encounter.  A««monean 
Ih  1    Afacc.  ii.  Mattathias  is  represented  addressing  ^  ™*®^ 
them  on  his  death-bed,  in  words  worthy  the  pen  of 
inspiration.     We  shall  therefore  insert  the  address 
at  fiiU  length. — ''Now  when   the  time  drew   near 
that  Mattathias  should  die,  he  said  unto    his  sons, 
*  Now  hath  pride  ^d  rebuke  gotten  strength,  and  the 
time  of  destruction,  and  the  wrath   of  indignation. 
Now,  therefore,  my  sons,  be  ye  zealous  for  the  law, 
and  give  your  lives  for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers. 
Call  to  your  remembrance  what  acts  our  fathers  did 
in  their  times  ;  so  shall  ye  receive  great -honour  and 
an    everlasting    name.     Was     not    Abraham  found 
faithfiil  in  temptation, ,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him 
for  righteousness  ?     Joseph^  in  the  time  of  his  dis- 
tress, kept  the  commandment,  and  was  made  lord  of  hi,  ^^gj^. 
Egypt.      Phinees,  our  father,  in  being    zealous  and  bed  ad- 
fervent,  obtained    the    covenant  of    an    everlasting  dreaa. 
Priesthood.      Jesus,    for  fulfilling  the    word,    was 
made  a  judge  in  Israel.     Caleb,  for  bearing  witness 
for  the  congregation,   received  the   heritage  of  the 
land.     David,    for    being   merciful,    possessed    the        , 
throne  of   an  everlasting  kingdom.    Elias,  for  being 
zealous  and  fervent  for  the  law,  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.    Annanias,  Azarias,   and  Misael,  by  bdiev-' 
ing,  were  saved  out  of  the  flame.    Daniel,  for  his 
innocency,  was  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  the  lions. 
And  thus  consider  ye,  throughout  all  ages,  that  none 
that  put  their  trust  in  Him  shall  be  overcome.    Fear 
not,  then,  the  words  of  a  sinful  man  ;  for  his  glory 
shall  be  dung  and  worms.     To-day  he  shall  be  lifted 
up,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  not  be  found,  because  he 
is  returned  into  his  dust,  and  his  thought  is  come  to 
nothing.     Wherefore,  ye,  my  sons,  be  valiant,  and 
shew  yourselves  men  in  behalf  of  the  law ;  for  by 
it  ye  shall  obtain  glory.    And,  behold,  I  know  that 
your  brother  Simon  is  a  man  of  counsel,  give  ear 
imto  him  alway :  he  shall  be  a  father  unto  you.    As 
for  Judas  Maccabeus,  he  hath  been  mighty  and  strongs 
even  from  his  youth  up :  let  him  be  your  captain, 
and  fight  the  battle  of  the  people.    Take  also  unto 
you  all  those  that  observe  the  Law,  and  avenge  ye  the 
wrong    of  your    people.      Recompense     fully    the 
heathen,  and  take  heed  to  the  commandments  of  the 
Law.'     So  he  blessed  them,  and  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.***^  The  curious  reader  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  compare  with    this    passage  the    corresponding 
oration  in  Josephus,t  (Jnt.  1.  xii.  c.  6.)  in  which  the 
historian^  probably  considering  that  the  refer^ices 
made  by  Mattathias  to  the  various  passages  of  sacred 
history  would  be  less  interesting  to  his  heathen  rea- 
ders, has  given  to  the  oration  of  Mattathias  a  form 
corresponding  to  that  commonly  used  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians :  the  sentiments  are  also  less 
peculiarly  Jewish,  and  might  not  be  unsuitable  to  the 
dying  exhortations  of  a  heathen  patriot. 


^■w 
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^^'^orj  On  the*dai&  of  his  fiitlier»  Judas^  «iiniamed  MacG»- 
beos^  succeeded  to  the  chief  ooaumnd  amoog^  hn 
religious  countiymeii.  In  the  list-  of  the  fi^ve  sons  of 
Jiatt»thia8»  he  is  placed  the  third  ^  but  Josephus 
ex|ireraly  mentions  him  as  the  eldest  som.*  It  is  pro- 
bable tlmt  though  Mattothias  had  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  so  long  as  he  lired,  yet  that  during  the 
conjfusion  which  prevailed,  be  was  not  acknowledged 
formally  as  the  leader  of  the  nation ;  but  his  aosi 
Judas  being  pnblidy  declared  the  aqitain.  of  the 
nation,  to  him  is  therefore  ascribed  the  honour  of 
being  die  first  of  the  Asamooeaa  race  of  princes. 

In  the  person  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  we  discern  one 
of  those  extraordinary  characters  whom  Providence 
raises  up  in  times  of  emergency  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  important  object.    Possessed  of  great 
personal  courage,  and  of  a  mind  capable  of  resisting 
every  impression    of  danger,   be  united  with  this 
natural  virtue,  the  skill  and  prudence  of  an  expe- 
rienced ma9ter  in   tiie  art  of  war:  his  army  was 
regularly  disciplined,  (1  Mace,  iii.  56.)  and  divided  into 
that    large   number    of    superior   and    subordinate 
commands,  which  gives  every  advantage  of  unity  of 
action,  and  ensures  to  each  part  of  the  army  mutual 
support.    If  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  campaigns 
he  carried  qu,  we  shall  find  them  not  consisting  of 
desultory  warfare  against  the  enemy,  but  of  deliberate 
-schemes  of  resistance,  put  into  effect  with  every  coor 
fdderation  of  the  advantage  which,  a  small  body  of 
men  may  possess  over  an  iuvadtn§^  army  in  the  choice 
of  place  and  the  time  of  attack.    During  the.  first 
two  years  of  ]us  command,  he  defeated  the  Generals  of 
Defeats  tbe  Antiochus,    Apollonius,  Seron,  and  Ljsias,   in  four 
^^^^1^  of  several  engagements  5  and  finding  that  his  successes 
■enUg^t  ^^  served  to  deter  the  King  finom  any  immediate 
hun,^^^  renewal  of  the  oontest,  he  led  his  victorious  army  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  and  dedio^ting  the 
Sanctuary ;  a  work  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  some  difficulty,  the  Temple  being  commanded 
Dedi   tefl    ^^  ^^^  fortress  on  mount  Acra,  which  was  still  gar- 
anew^the     '^Boned  by  the  heathen.    By  his  command  a  new  altar 
Temple       Was  built  to  supply  tiie  place  of  that  which  had  been 
profaned ;  the  Temple  was  furnished  anew  with  ve^ 
ads ;  the  candlestick,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  for 
theshewbread  were  again  set  in  their  places  5  the  bread 
was  set  in  order,  and  the  veils  were  hung  up  which 
divided  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place.     On 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  the  very  day 
on  which  three  years  before  Antiochus  had  polluted 
Uie  altar  with  heathen  sacrifices,  and  three  years  and 
a  half  subsequent  to  the  desolation  of  the  city  and 
temple  by  Apollonius,  did  Judas  and  his  countrymen 
keep  the  feast  of  dedication  with  songs  of  joy  and 
gladness  :  th^  feast  was  kept  for  eight  days,  and  it  was 
Propliccy     ordained  to  be  observed  by  the  congregation  for  ever, 
of  Daniel,   'f^is  festival  happens  in  the  former  part  of  our  month 
Mfilled.      I^eceniber.    Our  Saviour  is  related  by  St.  John  (chap. 
^   ^      X.  92.)  to  have  honoured  it  with  his  presence ;  thus 
165^      testifying  his  compliance  even  with  those  ordinances 
which  were  of  mere  human  authority.     By  Josephus 
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this  &ast  is  called  the  feast  of  lights,.  (Candlemaa) 
a  custom  prevailing  .amongst  the  Jews  of  illuminating 
the  doors  of  their  houses  with  candles  during  every 
night  of  the  feast.  By  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
under  Judas  Maccabeus  was  fulfilled  most  accurately 
the  prophecy  given  by  Daniel  respecting  the  period  of 
its  desolation  -,  which  he  foretold  should  continue  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  or  in  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phecy, a  time,  times  and  hall  a  time,  it  being  exactly  as 
has  been.related,  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  deso- 
lation of  the  temple  by  Apollonius  to  the  rededicatioa 
of  it  by  Judas.  The  hill  Moriah,  upon  which  the 
Temple  was  built,  being  somewhat  lower  than  the 
neighbouring  hill  Acra,  which  had  been  fortified  by 
Apollonius,  and  was  still  possessed  by  the  partisans  of 
Antiochus,  the  people  were  much  annoyed  in  their 
way  to  the.  Temple  by  the  attacks  of  the  garrison. 
The  first  care  of  Judas,  therefore,  was  to  surround 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  with  walls'  and 
towers,  and  to  place  in  it  a  detachment  of  his  army 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  came  thither  to  woe- 
ship.  In  after  times,  under  the  Asaoouonean  reign,  the 
valley  between  Moriah  and  Acra  was  filled  up,  and  the 
height  of  the  latter  hill  lowered,  bo  that  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple  overhung  those  on  mount  Acra.** 

The  Idumeans,  being  now  in  hostility  against  the 
Jews,  Judas  took  the  precaution  of  fortifying  Bethr 
sura,  a  town  situated  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron, 
making  it  thereby  the  southoEn  barrier  of  the  country. 
The  exact  position  of  this  place  is  not  known ;  its 
name  implies  that  it  stood  on  an  eminence,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  commanded  on^  of  the  defiles  iu  the 
south,  or  hUl  country,  (as  St.  Luke  terms  it)  of  Judaea. 
The  prosperity  of  Judas  esdted  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  they  formed  a  league 
for  the  uttor  extirpation  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Many 
Jews  who  were  sojourning  amongst  them  they  cruelly 
put  to  death  •;  but  the  design  of  the  league  was  de* 
xeated  by  the  sudden  death  of  Antiochus,  The  tyrant 
was  on  his  road  to  Babylon  when  news  was  brought 
him  of  the  entire  defeat  of  his  Oenends,  of  the  re- 
dedication,  of  the  Temple,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
altars  of  his  God:s.  f  Enraged  at  this  frustration  of 
his  impious  designs,  he  hastened  his  journey  to 
Judsea,  vowiug  vengeance  upon  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  their  grave  ^ 
but  whilst  on  his  way  thither,  the  stroke  of  death 
overto<^  him,  and  he  died,  as  other  persecutors  have 
done,  in  the  moat  dreadful  agonies  of  body  and  soul, 
conscious  that  the  hand  of  Grod  was  upon  him,  to 
revenge  the  impiety  and  cruelty  of  his  attempts  to 
destroy  his  chosen  people. 

Intelligence  being  brought  to  Judas  of  tbe  confe- 
deracy tormed  against  his  countrymen  by  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  he  commenced  a  campaign  against 
them  which  was  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  At 
Acrabattene,  a  city  of  Idumea,  he  slew  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  children  of  Bean,  a  tribe  of  the 
Edomites,^  he  defeated  in  battle^  besieged  and  took 
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their  fortressea,  and  poi  the  gwriaons  to  deadi;  and 
when  some  of  the  captives  Scaped  hj  bribing  the 
aoldiers,  he  did  ^not  fdlow  such  vicdation  of  militaiy 
discipline  to  pass  unnoticed^  but  publicly  eonvicted 
the  g^ty,  and  inflicted  on  them  the  penalty  of 
death.  Judas  haying  also  made  an  incursioQ  into  the 
land  of  the  Amnwnites  beyond  Jordan^  Timotheua, 
the  Syrian  governor,  collected  all  his  forces*  against 
hha,  to  avenge  the  insult  thus  offered  to  his  province  j 
but  he  was  entirely  defeated^  and  afterwards  slain  at 
the  taking  of  Gaasara^  whither  he  had  fled  £or  refuge. 
The  nations  which  surrounded  Judsit  were  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  victories  of  Judas;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tyrcj  Sidon,  Ftolemais,  and  Gilead  imme- 
diately began  an  active  war  against  him.  It  required 
every  exertion  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  enemies 
by  whom  he  was  encircled.  Be  divided  the  Jewish 
army  into  4hree  parts  :t  with  the  first,  he  himself 
"went  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen  in  the  land  of 
Gilead ;  the  second  was  intrusted  to  Simon«  for  the 
defence  of  those  resident  in  Galilee;  the  third  di^sioo 
was  left  at  home  for  the  protection  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea.  Such  determined  valour  met  with  its  reward. 
Judas  quickly  overran  the  country  of  Gpileadj  took 
several  towns^  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  laden  with 
«poils.  Simon  was  scarcely  less  successful  in  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  at  GalQee ;  "but -finding  the  num- 
of  Jews  there  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of 
defeadix^  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  coimtry; 
be  deemed  it  the  wisest  policy  to  withdraw  them  from 
it,  and  by  settling  them  in  the  land  of  Judaea,  to  re- 
store to  the  population  the  strength  it  had  lost  during 
th^  persecution  of  Antiochus  £piphanes.  The  party 
-wbldi  remained  at  home,  acting  in  disobedience  to 
the  orders  which  they  had  received,  occasioned  some 
disasters,  which  threw  a  damp  upon  the  general  joy, 
^  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  commanded  this  division^ 

^^JoflR^  eagerly  desiring  to  share  the  fame  of  the  other 
Mf^^i  generals,  led  forth  their  forces  on  an  expedition  against 
JcBM.  Jamnia,  a  seaport  town  on  thQ  Mediterranean ;  but 
Gorgias,  Che  governor  of  that  diatrict,  fell  i:^n  them> 
and  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men. 
This  nusfortuhe,  however^  did  not  prevent  the  £uDe 
of  Judas  aad  his  brethren  from  extending  itself  to  the 
nations  beyond  the  confines  of  Judaea. 

Judas  was  now  called  upon  once  more  to  resist  the 
attache  of  his  principsd  enemy.  Lysias,  the  guardian 
and  kinsman  of  Antiochus  Eupator.  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Epiphanes,  indignant  at  the  insult  his  coun- 
A^^  of  trymen  had  received  in  the  successes  of  Maccabeus^ 
collected  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  eighty 
elephants^  with  which  he  advanced  to  the  invasion  of 
Judaea.  J  The  entire  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  Temple,  were  the  objects  of  Uie' expe- 
dition. And  here  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Judas 
in  fortifying  Bethsura  was  conspicuously  displayed. 
After  Lysias  had  sat  down  before  this  important  fortress^ 
which  checked  his  advance  into  the  interior  of  Judaea^ 
a  well  planned  attack  made  by  Judas  not  only  relieved 
the  garrison  from  the  siege,  but  ended  in  the  disper- 
sion  of  the  invading  army.  Whereupon  Lysias,  weary 
r^^ffy  of  so  unprosperous  a  war,  made  a  peace  with  Judas, 
ol  Uks  '^^^  "vras  ratified  by  Antiochus.  It  is  stated  that  on 
r  this  occasion  the  Jewish  nation  was  benefited  by  the 
friendly  offices  of  Q.  Memmius  andT.  Manlius,  who 
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«rere  at  that  time  ambassadors  Urcaa  the  Aomaas  Co    Ot€kit 
the  court  of  Antiochus  Eupator.    By  this  peace  the  ^gyj^** 
decree  of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes  against  the  practice  of, 
the  religion  of  tiie  Jews  was  rescinded,  and  free  liberty 
was  granted  them  to  live  under    the   dominicm   dT 
their  own  laws.    Under  ao  weak  a  government  as  that 
of  Antiochus  Eupator>  a  treatv  made  by  the  King 
would  have  little  power  to  check  the  bonier  war&re« 
which  the  surroundii^  nations  peipetually  carried  oa 
against  the  Jews.     As  soon  as  Lysias  haUd,  retired  to 
Antioch)  Jodas  was  again  called  out  to  avenge  the 
murderof  the  Jews  at  Jofipa  and  Jamnia,*  and  to  assist 
those  in  Gilead  against  Tiaotheus,    The  ei^peditioii 
terminated  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  army  of 
Timotheus  at  Raphoa,t  ob  the  river  Jabbok  i  aiMi  in 
:&e  farther  practice  of  the  policy  before  adopted  of 
withdrawing  those  Jews,  who  lived  among  the  hea-  ja^as  ear- 
then, and  settling  them  witiun  the  confims  of  J||dfBa«  ries  on  a 
The  army  returned  from  this  exploit  about  the  time  of  border  Trar. 
Penteeost.  After  the  observance  of  the  festival,  J«nUs 
again  made  war  against  Oorgias  and  tbe  idumeaas  : 
the  victory  was  achieved  with  ^difficulty  and  not  with- 
out loss.    Upon  stripping  the  bodies  oi  the  dead,  iar 
the  purpose  of  burial,  Judas  discovered  that  aaany  of 
his  soldiers  wore  about  them  such  oroaments,  dedi-  ^^*?^ 
cated  to  the  heathen  idols,  {  as  had  been  taken  amowgat  tmiiritftfiirn 
•the  spoils  df  war.    The  death  of  so  many  brave  men  amongst 
was  not  without  reason  accepted  as  a  punishment  in-  Judas'saol- 
flicted  on  them  for  this  sin  of  idolat^.   A  collectioii  ^^^' 
was  therefore  made  throughout    the    eamp  to  tbe 
amount  of  two  thousand  drachmae^  which  was  aent  to 
Jerusalem  to  provide  sin  offerings ;  and  prayers  were 
made  publicly  in  the  camp,  that  Iheir  ein  atight  not' 
he  visited  on  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  naticm. 
Judas  did  not,  however,  stop  from  pushing  his  sucoese 
to  the  utmost ;  he  besieged  Hebron,  the  csfntal  of 
Idnmea,  and  extending  his  march  ioto  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  plundered  -their  cities^  aad  brought 
back  the  spoils  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.    This  was  He  at- 
naw  considered  a  favx)urable  oppcHiunity  to  attempt  ^^^  ^^ 
the    redaction    of  the    fort    of   Acra,    which    was  fortofAcnu 
•etill  held  by  the  Syrians,  who  contiosially  were  sally- 
ing out,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the 
iservice  of  the  Temple.    The  siege  was  coimsieaced 
with  the  greatest  vigour  by  the  Jews,  who  employed 
every  method  of  assault  against  the  fort     Some 
apostate  Jews,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  well 
eware   that  no  mercy  would  be  eutended  to  them« 
should  they  be  forced  to  yield,  contrived  to  elect 
^their  escape,  and  coming  with  all  speed  to  Antioch^ 
informed  the  King  of  the  danger  with  which  the 
fortress  was  threatened.    Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
intdUgence^  which  foreboded  die  entire  loss  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  avast  army,  consistiqg  oi  a  hun* 
idred  .  and  twenty  thousand  men,  '  with    thirty-two  War  re- 
elephants,  and  three  hundred  diariets,  was  instantly  sumed  by 
put  in  motion  for  tbe  relief  of  the  fort§    The  King,  ^«  K"^- 
accompanied  by,  his  guardian  Lysias;,  mardked  with 
them  in  person.   The  operations  commeaeed  with  the 
eiege  of  Bethsura.    The  fear  of  losing  this  important 
post,  proved  a  most  powerful  means  of   dwerting 
Judas  from  pressing  the  siege  of  Aora :  he  lew  to  the 
relief  of  Bethsura,  and  frdling  upon  the  enemy  by 
night,  slew  four  thousand,  and  effected  lus  retreat 
in  order.    At  break  of  day  both  parties  prepared  for 
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action.  Judas  and  his  followerir  fought  with  the  most 
determined  bravery,  but  seeing  that  his  army  was  too 
small  effectually  to  resist  the  overpowering  forces  of 
the  enemy,  he  withdrew  from  the  battle^  ana  retreated 
in  safety  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  battle  Eleazar,*  the 
brother  of  Judas,  fell  a  victim  to  his  spirit  of  self- 
devotion.  Perceiving  that  one  of  the  elephants  was 
of  greater  size  than  the  restj  and  covered  with  ro3ral 
trappings,  and  c-oncluding  that  the  King  himself  was 
probably  upon  it,  and  ihight  perish  in  the  fall  of  the 
beast,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  creeping  under  the  belly  of  the  elephant, 
thrust  in  his  spear,  and  slew  him }  the  beast  fell  upon 
him,  and  crushed  him  to  death.  The  siege  of  Beth- 
sura  was  then  renewed  by  the  Syrian  army.  The  gar- 
rison defended  themselves  with  valour ; '  but  their 
provisions  failing,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender 
the  fort,  which  they  did  upon  honourable  terms.f 
According  to  Josephus,  and  the  calculation  of  Dr. 
Hales,  ^  the  year  was  a  Sabbatical  year,  which  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  scarcity  of  provision, 
which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Bethsura ;  and,  but  for 
the  interference  of  Providence,  would  have  again 
brought  the  Temple  under  the  power  of  Antiochus. 
For  the  Svrian  army  marching  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
capture  of  Bethsura,  besieged  the  Sanctuary,  and  when 
those  within  were  almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
yielding,  on  account  of  the  like  failure  of  provision, 
they  were  relieved  owing  to  the  intelligence  received 
by  Lysias  that  Philip,  whom  Antiochus  Epiphahes  had 
appointed  guardian  of  his  son,  had  seized  Antioch, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  government  of  the  empire. 
Lysias,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  make  peace 
with  the  Jews.  The  conditions  were  advantageous,  and 
Antiochus  swore  to  observe  them ;  but  on  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Sanctuary,  and  observing  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications,  he  ordered  them  to  be  demolished, 
and,  having  thus  violated  the  treaty  which  he  had 
madey  he  departed  from  Jerusalem. 

We  have  now  to  record  one  of  those  well  merited 
acts  of  retribution,  which  iniquity  even  in  this  world 
so  frequently  suffers.  Throughout  the  whole  time  of 
the  persecution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  down  to  this 
year,  Menelaus,  the  impious  apostate,  had  borne  the 
title  of  High  Priest.  No  account  is  given  of  his  con- 
duct or  his  place  of  residence  during  the  war  of  the 
Maccabees  :  but  on  the  last  advance  of  Lysias  against 
Jerusalem^  he  seems  to  have  left  his  hiding  place,}  and 
once  more  to  have  acted  a  part  on  the  stage  of  public 
affairs.  We  are  told,  that  on  this  occasion,  "he  joined 
himself  with  the  Syrians,  and  with  the  greatest  dis- 
simulation encouraged  Antiochus,  not  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  country,  but  because  he  thought  to  have  been 
made  governor.  But  the  King  of  Kings  moved 
Antiochus's  mind  against  this  wicked  wretch  ;  and 
Lvsias  informed  the  King  that  this  man  was  the  cause 
ox  all  the  mischief,  so  that  the  King  commanded  to 
bring  him  unto  Berrhoea,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  as 
the  manner  is  in  that  place.  Now  there  was  in  that 
place  a  tower  of  fifty  cubits  high,  full  of  ashes,  and 
it  had  a  round  instrument,  which  on  every  side  hanged 
down  in  the  ashes.  And  whosoever  was  condemned 
of  sacrilege,  or  had  committed  any  other  g^evous 
crime,  there  did  all  men  thrust  him  unto  death. .  Such 
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a  death  it  happened  that  wicked  man  to  die,  not  Of  t&e 
having  so  much  as  burial  in  the  earth  :  and  that  most  ^J*5|^^^"* 
justly  :  for  inasmuch  as  he  had  committed  many  sins 
about  the  altar,  whose  fire  and  ashes  were  holy,  he 
received  his  death  in  ashes.'*  Thus  died  Menelaus,  a 
memorable  example  of  God*s  vengeance,  and  a  remark- 
able instance  of  a  wicked  man  meeting  with  his  deserts 
from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  honour 
and  distinction  as  the  recompense  of  devotion  to  their 
interests. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Antiochus  at  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  Temple,  Judas  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Judasa,  under  the  King.    From  this  year  the 
date  of  the  Asamonean  dynasty  ought  in  propriety  to 
be  reckoned  :  for,  until  ,the  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  Judas  by  the  above-mentioned  treaty,*  we 
cannot  consider  him  in  any  other  light  than   as  the  R«*l  «o»- 
leader  of  a  religious  insurrection  |  an  insurrection  in  "i^iJ^^jJJfi^ 
which  it  became  every  lover  of  God  and  the  true  religion  ^f  ju<^, 
to  bear  his  part.  And  though  it  is  customary  to  assign 
the  commencement  of  the  government  of  Judas  to  the 
first  year  (b.  c.  166)   in  which  the  Jews  fought  for 
religion  under  his  standard,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  £llow,  in  this  instance,  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
who  assigns  to  this  dynasty  a  duration  of  only  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years,  which  must  be  reckoned 
from   B.  c.  163.     We  have,  therefore,  no  longer  to 
consider  Judas  as  a  leader,  whose  only  right  to  domi- 
nion  is  gained  by  the  sword,  but  as  the  regularly 
constituted  governor  over  the  land  of  Judaea. 

On  the  death   of  Menelaus,  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  Alolmns 
was  appointed  High  Priest  to  the   exclusion  of  the  made  High 
rightful  successor  Onias,  the  son  of  that  Onias  who  PnceL 
was  slain  at  Antioch  by  the  instigation  of  his  wicked 
brother  Menelaus.t  Onias  hereupon  retired  in  disgust  onias  thus 
to  Egypt,  {  not  without  hope  of  diminishing  the  autho-  excluded, 
rity  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.     For  this  purpose  he  retires  to 
obtained  permission  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  build  ^'P^  ^^ 
a  Temple  at   Heliopolis.  and  thus  two  rivals  existed  temple., 
against  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  at  Gerizim  and  the 
Temple  of  Onias.    The  Rabbinical  writers  reckon  the 
number  of  Jews  resident  in  Egypt  under  the  Temple  of 
Onias,  at  twice  the  number  of  those  who  came  up  from 
Egypt  with  Moses.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  same 
sacrifices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prevailed  here  as  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  continued  to  be  observed 
imtil  its  destruction  by  Vespasian,  a  short  time  prior 
to  the  ruin  of  that  Temple  itself. 

To  return  to  our  history.  Alcimus,  on  account  of  his 
profligacy  and  attachment  to  the  heathenish  rites,  was 
not  long  permitted  by  the  people   to  exercise   his 
office:  but  when  Demetrius,  the  sonof  Seleucus  Philo- 
pater,    dispossessing  Antiochus    Eupator,    had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom,  Alcimus,  desirous  of  recover- 
ing his  authority,  accused  Judas  and  his  friends  of 
hostility  to  the  King's  party  -,  by  which  the  King  was  Alcimuaat- 
induced  to  reinstate  Alcimus,    and  sent  Bacchides,  ^J^j  ^' 
the  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  with  a  force  for  that  igg^^ceired 
purpose.     Alcimus  in  vain  endeavoured  by  deceitful  by  the 
proposals}  to  entrap  Judas  and  his  followers.  As  many,  Jews, 
however,  as  sixty  Assidaeans  fell  into  the  snare ;  for      »•  c. 
foolishly  concluding  that  a  priest  of   the  house  of     16^ 
Aaron    would  do  them  no  wrong,    they  first  were 
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wflling  to  enter  into  negociation  for  peace,  but 
Baccbides  having  got  them  m  his  power,  put  them 
to  death.  Bacchides  then  left  the  country  to  the  care 
of  Alcimus,  having  provided  him  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  support.  But  the  conduct  of  the  High 
Priest  did  not  aJlow  Judas,  to  yield  to  him  a  qui^t 
submission.  Alcimus  being,  therefore,  again  expelled, 
made  his  complaint  to  Demetrius,  whereupon  the 
King  sent  Nicanor  with  a  great  army  to  destroy 
Jndas.  This  force  was.  twice  signally  defeated  .by 
the  valour  of  Judas  and  his  followers,  and  in  the 
second  action  Nicanor  was  slain.  The  victory  was 
gained  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  and  a 
yearly  festival  was  kept  in  remembrance  of  the 
deliverance. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  formation  of  the 
first  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the 
?  the  Jews.  Judas  Maccabeus  seeing  how  little  dependence 
in  could  be  placed  on  the  Kings  of  Syria  for  the  pre- 
servation of  religion,  and  having  heard  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Romans,  and.  of  the  conquests 
they  had  made  in  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia,  determined^ 
if  possible,  to  form  an  alliance  with  them.^  He 
therefoi'e  sent  two  of  his  friends  to  Rome  for  this 
purpose,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Senate,  and  to 
seek  their  interference  with  Demetrius  in  favour  of 
the  Jews.  .  The  Romans,  ever  ready  to  grant  fevours 
which  reduced  the  power  of  foreign  princes  and 
increased  their  own,  decreed  that  the  Jews  should.be 
received  into  the  number  of  their  friends  apd  allies.f 
And  they  .wrote  a  letter  to  Demetrius,  requiring  him 
no  longer  to  harass  or. disturb  that,  nation,  now 
taken  under  their  protection  :  but  before  the  delivery 
of  the  letter,  on  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  Judas 
.nvas  dead.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  arms,  fighting 
in  defence  of  religion  and  liberty;  for  Demetrius, 
cm  the  defeat  of  Nic^or,  had  sent  Bacchides  with 
Alcimus  a  second  time  into  Judaea,  at  the  h^ad 
of  the  flower  of  his  army.  Judas  had  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  to  oppose  this,  great  force;} 
and  all  of  these,  except  eight  hundred,  iled  panic- ' 
struck  at  the  strength  and  number  of  the  enemy. 
With  this  handful  of  men  the  brave  and  intrepid 
leader  ventured  to  engage  the  whole'  army  of  Deme- 
trius. The  impetuosity  of  his  attack  put  the  right 
wing  of  the.  enemy  to  flight,  and  he  pursued  them  to 
a  great  distance ;  but  the  left  wing  was  still  entire  : 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  fresh .  attack  of  such 
superior  nimibers  \  Judas  was  slain,  and  having  lost 
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their  leader,  the  army  fled.     A  truce  was  then  con-     Of  tlie 
eluded.    Jonathan  and   Simon,   his    brothers,    took  ^?**'°^*'* 
up  his  body  and  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his       *°^^^ 
fathers   at  Modin ;    all  the  faithful  in  Judah    and 
Jerusalem  making  great  lamentation  over  him,  and 
spying,  "  How  is  the  valiant  fallen  that  delivered 
Israel  !**     We  have  throughout  the  foregoing  transac- 
tions seen  Judas  Maccabeus  acting  the  part  of  a  brave 
and  a  generous  leader,  living  as  it  were  in  the  field, 
and  keeping  up  a  series  of  warfere,  almost  without 
an  interval  of  peace,  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

In  the  catalogues  of  High  Priests  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  we  commonly  find  the  name  of  Judas 
inserted  ;  though  neither  in  the  books  of  Maccabees, 
nor  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  do  we  find  any  account 
of  his  discharging  the  duties  of  that  station.  The  jujas  never 
mistake  has  arisen  from  an  error  committed  by  HighFriestr 
Josephus  himself,^  who  relating  the  death  of  Alcimus, 
which  did  not  take  place*  until  one  year  after  the 
death  of  Judas,  adds,  that  the  people  then  gave  the 
chief  Priesthood  to  Judas,  f  The  historian  subsequently, 
in  his  regular  catalogue  of  the  High  Priests,  corrects 
the  error  into  which  he  had,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
fallen ;  and  distinctly  states,  that  Alcimus  dying  after 
having  filled  that  ofiice  three  years,  no  successor  was 
appointed,  and  that  the  ofiice  was  vacant  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  when  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Mac- 
cabeus, and  his  successor  in  the  civil  authority,  was 
created  High  Priest.  That  so  important  an  office 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  vacant  so  long 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  occurrence :  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  under  the  supposition,  that  Judas  and 
his  brother  Jonathan  purposely  abstained  from  any 
the  least  appearance  of  illegal  usurpation  of  power : 
and  that  they  took  upon  themselves  no  ofiice  but  such 
as  necessity  compelled  them  to  exercise  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  their  lives.  The  Governorship  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  received  as  a  boon 
by  Judas  from  Antiochus  -,  %  and  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  readiness  with  which  Jonathan  accepted 
the  Priesthood  from  the  bands  of  Alexander  Balas, 
clearly  proves  the  opinion  then  entertained  of  power 
possessed  by  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  country  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  that  ofiice.  We  may  farther 
observe,  that  the  disinterested  conduct  of  these  two 
brothers,  in  not  assuming  to  themselves  more  power 
than  the  immediate  necessity  of  their  situation  re- 
quired, must  have  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  the  preservation  of  their  infiuence  amongst  their 
countrymen,    i 
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The  death  of  Judas  proved  a  source  of  infinite 
calamity  to  his  followers.  The  apostate  party,,  no 
longer  awed-  into  submission  by  his  power,  took 
advantage  of  this  event  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  the  country.  A  famine  also  happening 
at  this  unfavourable  juncture,  aided' their  designs,  by 
the  revolts    and   disorders,  which  want    produced 


amongst  the  lower  orders.  Alcimus  and  his  party  Aldmni  in 
now  reigned  without  opposition ;  every  office  of  power, 
authority  was  possessed  by  them ;  and  not  content  with 
exercising  the  power  which  they  had  thus  acquired  over 
the  administration  of  justice,  they  proceeded  openly 
to  persecute  even  to  death  as  many  of  the  followers 
of  Judas  as  they  could  get  into,  their  hands.    Search 
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^WM  every  where  made  for  the  Maccabeanfl,  who  Were 
brought  before  Bacchides,  cruelly  tortured  and  put 
to  death.*    There  was  great  Rffliction  in  Israel,  the 
like  whereof  was  not  since  the  time  that  a  prophet 
Was  not  seen  among  them,  i.  e.  since  the  death  of 
Malachi.      Bitter  must  have  been  the  severity  of 
BacchideSj  since  the  miseries  inflicted  by  him  upon 
the  faithful  Jews,  suipassed  those  which  they  endured 
under  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    Such 
circumstances    naturally  called  forth  a  successor  to 
Judas,  in  his  brother  Jonathan.    The  people,  choos* 
ing  him  for  their  cu)tain,  and  committing  themselves 
to  his  guidance,    Jonathan  used  every  exertion  to 
collect  forces  to  oppose  Bacchides ;  but  finding  his 
person  endangered  by  the  diligent  endeavours  made 
^raectttloD,  by  Bacchides  to  seize  him,  he  retired  vnth  his  brother 
chwlm*     Simon  to  the  wilderness  of  Thekon,   and  there  en- 
leader,        camped  in  a  strong  position  upon  the  river  Xordan.f 
Their  goods,  and  such  property  as  was  likely  to  be 
lost  in  the  contest,  they  intrusted  to  the  care  of  their 
•   brother  John,  that  he  might  remove  them  into  the 
country  of  the  Nabathseans.    On  his  way  thither  John 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Arabs    of  the  tribe  of 
Jambria,  who  slew  him  and  carried  off  the  baggage 
as  their  booty;  but  this  enterprise  soon  after  con* 
rerted  a  day  of  joy  amongst  the  Jambrians  into  one 
of  mourning  and  sorrow;  for  Jonathan  and  Simon 
having  received  intelligence  of  a  grand  bridal  pro* 
cession  that  was  to  take  place  on  the  marriage  of  one 
of  the  Jambrian  chiefs  to  a  daughter  of  a  Canaanitish 
nobleman,  lay   in  ambush  amongst  the  mountains! 
and,  falling  upon  the  company,  slew  nearly  all  of 
them,  and  taking  with  them  the  spoil,  returned  to 
the  camp,  having  povrerfolly  revenged  the  death  of 
their  brother.   Tidings  of  this  event  being  brought  to 
Bacchides,  he  immediately  marched  against  Jonathan 
and  Simon,  and  assaulted  their  camp  on  the  Sabbath 
day.    The  Syrian  governor  met  with  a  resistance  he 
Bacchides    ^^^^   expected,    considering  the    sanctity  attached 
thegorer-  to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews ;  for  Jonathan  exhorting 
nor  repuls-  his  men  to  remember  the  determination  made  in  the 
^^  Jona-  time  ^f  Mattathlas  upon  this  point,  they  valiantly 
resisted  the  attack,  and   slew  a    thousand  of  the 
enemy;  but  finding  their  numbers  unequal  to  the 
contest,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  river  Jordan, 
and    swimming  over   to   the  other  side,    escaped. 
Bacchides  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave  orders 
for  fortifying  all  the  strong  places  in  Judasa,  and 
especially  the  fort  of  Acra,  at  Jerusalem,  which  he 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  stores;  and  taking  the 
children  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  kept  them 
there  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

Alcimus  was  still  in  foil  possession  of  the  authority 
of  the  High  Priesthood ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  deliver 
Israel  from  any  farther  trouble  at  the  hands  of  this 
man.  It  happened  that  whilst  he  was  giving  orders 
for  the  removal  of  a  low  Wall,  called  the  Chel,  wfaieh 
had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  Court 
of  the  women  from  the  Court  of  the  Grentiles,  he  was 
struck  with  the  palsy  and  died.  On  the  death  of 
Alcimus,  Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch,  and  the 
Bacc'hidci    Jews  suffered  no  further  molestation  from  the  Syrians 

"^!!?'™™  ^^^  *^®  ^*^  ^  ^^^  years.    It  is  prtibable  that  this 
^blessing  of  peace  resulted  from  the  interference  <si 
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the  Roman  Senate ;  and  that  orders  had  come  by  this    Of  die 
time  to  Demetrius,  no  longer  to  trouble  the  JewSt  ^AMmoneaK 
now  admitted  into  alliance  with  Rome.    To  this  cir*  .  ^^<^ 
cumstance  we  may  alio  refer  the  yacancy  of  the  High 
Priesthood  after  the  death  of  Alcimus.    I>emetrius 
not  caring  to  nominate  a  successor,  whom  he  oould 
not  support  in  the  office,   without  .being 'liable  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  should  resist* 
ance  be  made  to  the  appointment  by  Jonathan  and 
his  followers.    We  may,    therefore,    now  consider 
Judflsa  for  a  time  left  entirely  to  his  goTemment. 

For  two  years  Jonathan  and  his  friends  dwelt  at 
peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  Bacchides  being 
informed  by  the  adverse  party,  that  all  their  enemies 
might  be  seized  in  a  single  night,  came  into  Judaea  for  ^^ 
the  purpose  of  putting  such  a  plan  into  execution,  pi^ig 
The  plot  was  happily  discovered  by  Jonathan^  who  against 
seized  fifty  of  the  conspirators  and  put  them  to  death*  Jonathan. 
His  forces  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  army  of     ^'  ^ 
Bacchides,  Jonathan  retired  to  Bethbaai,  in  the  wil-» 
derness,    which  he  fortified,  and  in  it  sttocessfally 
withstood  a  siege.    Bacchides,  enraged  at  this  defeat, 
slew  those  advisers  who  had  brought  him  bad^  into 
Judeea,  and  making  peace  with  Jonathan,  exchanged 
prisonei's,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  more  retura 
to  molest  the  land.    The  war  was  now  at  an  end. 
Jonathan  settled  in  peace  at  Michmash,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem^  where  he  administered  the 
laws,    and  pursued  his  reformation  by  destroying 
those  who  luMi  apostatiaKd  from  the  true  religion. 

In  this  year  arose  that  iamous  impostor  Alexander 
Balas,  and  set  up  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Senate,  he  raised 
foroes,  and  sailing  to  Ptotemais,  in  Palestine,  seized 
the  city    and   proclaimed    himself  King   of  Syria. 
Demetrius  was  therefore  called  upon  to  adopt  every 
measure  of  defence  in  his  power.      The  disputes 
between  these  two  competitors  proved  of  infinite 
advantage  to  Jonathan,*    both  parties  vying  with 
each   other   in    offers    to    secure  his  co-operation. 
Demetrius  appointed  him  the  King*s  General    in 
Judea,  and  sent  him  letters  commanding  that  all  the 
hostages  seized  by  Bacchides,  should  be  d^vered  up  to 
him.     Compliance  with  these  orders  so  strengthened 
the  force  of  Jonathan  and  the  numl)er  of  his  adherents.  Benefits 
that  all  the  garrisons    in   the  country,    excepting  awarded  te 
those  at  Bethsura  uid  at  the  fort  of  Acra,  left  their  ^^^ 
stations  and  fled.  The  apostate  Jews,  fearing  the  punish-  ^^^^f 
ment  that  must  await  them  if  they  were  taken,  still  ^j«£^er 
kept  the  two  forts  last  mentioned.    Jonathan  now  Balaa. 
removed  to  Jerusalem,  repaired  and  fortified  the  city, 
and  rebuilt  the  wall  round  the  mountain  of  the  Temple, 
which  Antiochus  Eupator  tiad  pulled  down  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.     On  the  other  hand  Alexander, 
hearing  what  Demetrius  had  done,  made  also  a  pro- 
posal to  Jonathan,  granting  to  him  the  High  Priest- 
hood and  the  title  of  King*s  friend  ;  he  sent  him  also 
a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of   gold,  in  testimony 
of  this  grant.     In  the  seventh  month  of  this  year.  Made  High 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Jonathan  put  on  his  robes  Priest, 
as  High  Priest,t  after  that  offioe  had  been  Vacant  seven     ••  «• 
years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus.    Demetrius  now      iSS* 
strove  to  outbid  Alexander,  aad  offered  to  Jonathan 
tke  following  immunities  and  rewards:  a  vekase  fraoa 
tributes,   customs  on  salt,   and  crown  Uau»i   tho 
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addition  of  the  three  goTemments  of  Ophrema,  Lydda, 
and  Ramathexn  in  Samaria,  and  the  gOTernment  of 
Galilee^  to  that  of  Jadaea ;  the  freedom  of  the  Holy 
City ;  exemption  from  tenths  and  tributes ;  the  re* 
stor&tion  of  all  captives  that  had  been  earned  out 
ef  the  land  of  Jodsa,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  with  remission  of  their  tribute,  and  even  of 
their  cattle  ^  immunity  and  toleration  for  all  the  Jews 
"within  the  realm  to  celebrate  their  festivals,  sabbaths, 
new  moons,  and  solemn  days,  without  molestation 
or  hinderance :  and  in  return  he  required  an  enrolment 
of  thirty  thousand  Jews,  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown,  and 
to  serve  in  the  garrisons  and  places  of  trust,  with 
liberty  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws.  He 
offered  also  the  se^wrt  of  Ptolemais,  in  Pale8tine> 
with  its  territory,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  for  its  necessary  expenses  ;  and  a  remis* 
sion  of  the  five  thousand  shekels  of  silver,  whieh  had 
been  annually  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Temple, 
mnd  which  belonged  to  the  officiating  priests ;  to 
make  the  Temple  an  asylum  for  debtors  to  the  King} 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  repairing  and  fortifying 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  Mount  out  of  the  Kings 
treasury.  The  grant  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees,*  and  it  is  curious  inasmuch  as  it  demon- 
strates the  extent  of  the  oppressions  practised  by  the 
Syrian  government,  and  furnishes  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  Jonathan's  rejection  of  such  proposals  from 
the  insincere  Demetrius,  and  his  preference  of  an 
alliance  with  Alexander. 

In  the  contest  between  Demetrius  and  Alexander, 
the  latter,  supported  by  the  Romans,  was  eventually 
auccessfiil;  and  having  now  become  master  of  the 
Syrian  empire,  he  formed  an  alliance  in  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Ptolemais. 
Jonathan  was  invited  to  the  wedding,  and 'was  received 
by  Alexander  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  being 
clothed  in  purple,  and  admitted  to  the  chief  place 
among  the  King's  friends  $  and  when  many  had 
come  thither  to  make  accusations  against  Jonathan, 
Alexander  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  city 
that  none  should  speak  evil  of  him :  thus  honoured^ 
Jonathan  returned  to  Jerusalem,  f 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  that  Demetrius  whom  Alex- 
ander Balas  had  dispossessed,  liow  asserted  his  right 
to  the  crown  oi,  Syria.  Apollonius,  the  governor  of 
Coele-Syria  under  Alexander,  taking  part  with  De- 
metrius, first,  attempted  'to  reduce  Jonathan,  who 
remained  firm  to  the  interests  of  Alexander,  and 
encamping  at  Jamnia  challenged  Jonathan  to  the 
contest  Jonathan  marched  from  Jerusalem  with 
ten  thousand  men,  and  took  Joppa  in  the  sight  of 
Apollonius's  army ;  and  then  engaging  with  the  enemy 
put  them  to  .flight,  and  pursu^  them  to  Azotus, 
which  city  he  burnt,  together  with  the  temple  of 
I>iajia.  in  requital  of  this  service,  Alexander  sent  to 
Jonathan  a  buckle  of  gold,  such  as  was  worn  only  by 
the  Royal  family,  and  gave  him  also  the  city  of  Ekron 
with  its  territory. 

Jonathan  being  now  in  quiet  possession  of  Judaea, 
determined  to  make  every  attempt  to  reduce  the 
garrison  in  the  fort  of  Acra,  and  accordingly  com- 
menced a  regular  siege.  Demetrius  Nicator  had  ju^t 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria.    The  garrison  cori- 
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yeyed  intelUeeace  of  the  attadc  of  Jonathan  to  the 
King,  who  &rthwith  came  to  Ptolemais,  and  sum* 
moned  Jonathan  to  appear  there  before  him.*  This 
transaction  well  displayed  the  firmness  and  the  policy 
of  Jonathan.  He  still  gave' farther  ordcHrs  to  press 
the  siege,  but  went  to  Ptolemais,  taking  with  him 
many  valuaUe  presents,  for  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
Ibrce  such  aiguments  possess  in  a  debauched  and 
licentious  court.  Demetrius,  in  return,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  accusation,  confirmed  him  in  the  High 
Priest*s  office,  t  and  admitted  him  to  the  number  of  his 
friends,  and  ratified  all  the  oilers  which  his  father 
had  formerly  made  to  secure  this  friendship.  The 
fort  still  holding  out,  Demetrius  was  urged  to 
withdraw  the  garrison.  At  this  time  the  city  of  Antioch 
was  in  a  state  of  tumult,  and  Demetrius  promised  com* 
pliance  with  Jonathan's  request  provided  he  would 
send  him  assistance  against  the  mutineers.  Three 
thousand  men  were  despatched  to  his  aid,  and  by 
their  help  the  Antiochiaaa  were  defMite<l  in  their 
conspiracy  against  the  King.  The  Jews  plundered 
the  city,  sind  returned  rich  with  spoil  to  their  own 
country.  But  Demetrius  was  no  sooner  relieved  from 
Impending  danger,  than  he  forget  all  the  promises; 
which,  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  he  had  made  to 
Jonathan :  he  refused  to  exempt  the  Jews  from  tribute, 
and  threatened  them  with  war,  unless  the  tribute 
were  rigorously  paid.  Such  ingratitude  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
and  made  them  ready  to  assist  his  enemies  upon  the 
Arst  opportunity  that  might  off*er.  Aecordingly,  When 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  by  the  assistance 
of  Tryphon,  the  governor  of  Antioch  under  his  father, 
had  vanquished  Demetrius  in  battle,  and  had  been 
crowned  King  of  Syria,  upon  his  sending  an  embassy  to 
Jonathan  soliciting  his  assistance  against  Demetrius, 
and  promising  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  engagements 
which  Demetrius  had  broken,  Jonathan  readily 
consented  to  the  proposal,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  gross  treatment  he  had  received  from  Demetrius. 
A  comniission  was  sent  to  Jonathan,  empowering 
him  to  raise  forces  for  the  assistance  of  Antiochus. 
To  divert  him  from  this  purpose,  Demetrius  invaded 
Galilee,  but  was  defeated  by  Jonathan,  who  suc- 
ceeded at  the  same  time  in  reducing  Joppa,  Gaza, 
and  Bethsura ;  but  the  cit^el  of  Jerusalem  still  held 
out  for  Demetrius,  and  mmntained  a  long  siege.  ' 
On  his  return  to  Judsa,  Jonathan  sent  ambassadors 
to  Romcj  to  renew  the  treaty  made  by  Judas.  They 
were  received  with  honour  by  the  Senate,  and 
returned  having  completed  the  object  of  their 
mission ;  X  ^^  ^^^  same  time  also  a  league  was  formed 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  because,  as  it  was  said,  the 
Jews  and  Lacedaemonians  were  brethren,  both  of  th^ 
stock  of  Abraham.  A  great  council  was  now  held  at 
Jerusalem,  to  consult  about  the  repairing  and  fortifying 
Jerusalem  and  other  strongholds  in  Judfiea.  It  was 
then  agreed  to  heighten  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ran  a  line  of  circumvollation 
round  the  fort  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of  provisions ; 
by  this  latter  measure  the  fort,  which  had  been  so 
grievous  a  cause  of  evil  to  the  city,  was  eventually 
reduced.  Jonathan  employed  himself  in  the  oversight 
of  the  works  at  Jerusalem,  whilst  his  brother  Simon 
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superintended  the  remainmg  fortifications  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  whole  territory  was  now  fully 
fortified  and  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
most  powierful  enemy. 

The  assistance  Tryphon  had  given  to  Antiochus 
was  only  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  his  seizing  the 
kingdom   to  himself,  but  so  long  as  Jonathan  re- 
mained to  oppose  the  plot,  he  despaired  of  success. 
With  the  view  of  getting  Jonathan  into  his  power, 
Tr3rphon  marched  his  army  against  Judsa ;  but  being 
met  at  Bethsan  by  Jonatlmn,  with  forty  Ihousand  men, 
he  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  put  on  the  mask  of 
friendship,    pretending  that  he  had  come  only  to 
consult  about  their  common    interest,   and  to  put 
Ptolemais  into  his  hands.''^  Deceived  by  this  specious 
conduct,  Jonathan  fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  his 
destruction.    He  was  persuaded  to  dismiss  his  army, 
and  accompanied  by  no  more  than  one  thousand  men^ 
to  proceed  with  Tryphon.  to  Ptolemais,  expecting 
that  the  city  would  be  delivered  to  him  :  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered  it  the  gates  were  shut,  his  men 
were  put  to    death,    and    himself  taken    prisoner. 
Tryphon  advanced  from  Ptolemais  to  invade  Judsea, 
carrying  Jonathan  his  prisoner  with  him.     In  the 
meantime,  Simon,  having  been  elected  by  the  people 
to  succeed  his  brother  in  the  chief  command,  met 
Tryphon  with  a  great  army.     The  traitor  was  afraid 
of  engaging  with  Simon,  and  pretended  that  he  had 
seized  JonMhan  for  a  debt  of  a  hundred  talents  which 
he  owed  5  but  that  if  the  debt  were  paid,  and  his  two 
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sons  given  up  as  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour, 
then  Jonathan  should  be  released.  Simon  too  hastily 
complied  j  for  Trjrphon  failed  to  perform  his  promise^ 
and  still  persisted  in  attempting  the  invasion  of  Judaea^ 
being  encouraged  by  messages  from  those  who  were 
besieged  in  the  fort  of  Acra:  but  Simon  so  constantly 
baffled  every  attempt,  that  at  last  Tryphon  retired  to 
Galaaditis,  and  at  the  city  of  Bascama  put  Jonathan 
to  death. 

Simon  hearing  that  his  brother's  body  was  interred 
at  Bascama^  where  he  was  put  to  death,  sent  for  his 
bones  from  that  city,  and  buried  them  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  father  at  Modin,  where  he  afterwards  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  of 'white  marble,  of  great 
height,  which  was  visible  at  sea,  and  became  a  mark 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  mariner.  Josephus  tells 
us  it  was  remaining  in  his  time ;  and  Eusebius  speaks 
of  it  as  existing  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Josephus.  Such  was  the  lamentable  termination  of 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Asamonean  Princes.  The 
profound  policy  which  Jonathan  displayed  throughout 
his  intercourse  with  foreign  princes,  might  have 
led  us  to  imagine,  that  he  would  have  been  the 
last '  man  to  have  fallen  so  easily  into  a  snare :  in 
this  instance  his  caution  seems  to  have  forsaken  him  j 
the  desire  of  possessing  the  valuable  port  of  Ptole- 
mais probably  blinded  him  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and 
prevented  him  from  suspecting  the  deceit  of  Tryphon. 
We  cannot  but  lament  that  so  brave  a  man,-  so  skilful 
a  general,  and  so  gallant  a  defender  of  his  country, 
should  have  perished  by  so  ignommious  a  death;  but 
the  brave  in  arms  are  not  always  wise  in  councU. 
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B.  c.         On  the  death,  of  Jonathan,  Simon  succeeded  to  his 
143,      authority  both  in  the  priesthood  and.  in  the  govem- 
.  .      .     ment.    The  first  measure  of  Simon's  government  was 
tifiedT   °^'  ^^®  completion  of  the  fortifications  which  were  erecting 
throughout   Judaea,    his    attention  being  especially 
directed  toBethsura,  which  he  garrisoned  and  supplied 
'plentifully  with  provisions.     This  extensive  plan  of 
defence,    which  was    begun'  in    the    last  year  of 
Jonathan's  government,  could  not  have  been  put  into 
execution  without  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour  and 
money.  We  learned  before  that  the  enclosing  the  hi}l 
Acra  with  a  wall  was  the  result  of  a  national  delibera- 
tion ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  expense  of 
these  great  works  was  defrayed  by  taxes,  levied  for 
Simon  an    ^^is  purpose  on  the  whole  country.    This  fortifying 
indepen-     of  the  strong  places  of  Judaea,  and  the  circumvallation 
at  the  fort  of  Acra,  are  testimonies  that  the  Jewr  now 
regarded    the   descendants   of   Mattathias    as   their 
lawful  sovereigns  5  and  that  they  trusted  that  under 
the  Roman  protection   they   should   establish  their 
independence,  and  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Syrian  government.    This  supposition   is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  events ;  for  Simon,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne   of  Judsa,  obtuned   from 
Demetrius  not  only  a  confirmation  of  his  authority, 
but  also  a  release  from  all  tributes  and  taxes,  on 
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condition  of  assisting  him  against  Tryphon.  And 
from  this  grant  the  Jews  dated  the  deliverance  of 
Judsa  fron  a  foreign  power;  and  no  longer  used 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  in  their  instruments  and 
contracts,  but  dated  them  by  the  years  of  Simon  and 
his  successors.* 

'  The  government,  thus  regularly  established,  allowed 
the  cultivation  of  foreign  comniierce.  Simon^  therefore, 
made  Joppa  the  seaport  of.  Judaea  j  from  which  Encourage* 
place  an  intercourse  began  to  be  carried  ou  between  |!J|J^^Scrce 
the  different  towns  and  islands  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  continued  for  many  ages.  He  then  reduced 
some  fortresses  that  still  held  out,  and  besieged  and 
took  Gaza  5 1  but  he  treated  the  heathen  garrison  mer- 
cifully, permitting  them  to  depart  the  coimtry  3  the 
piBce  he  planted  with  Jews,  and  fortifying  it,  built 
there  a  house  for  his  own  residence.  The  heathen 
garrison  in  the  fort  of  Acra  now  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  measures  taken  for  its  reduction ;  their 

Provisions  were  exhausted,  and  being  without  possi- 
ility  of  relief,  they  at  last  surrendered  the  place,  Acra 
and  were  permitted  by  Simon  to  depart  the  land.|       r^dcra 
For  the  last  twenty-six  years  this  garrison  had  been  ^iwon. 
the  source  of  infinite  trouble  to  Jerusalem.    Simon. 
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therefore^  detennined^noi  only  to  d^fitiroy  t^e  f6rt, 
^  but  to  reduce  the  hill,  on  which  it  stood^  to  a  level 
with  the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  a  work  which  was 
arcompllshed  after  three  years*  incessant  labour.  He 
also  fortified  anew  the  mountun  of  the  Temple, '  and 
built  his  palace  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  pro- 
bably on  the  spot  where  the  castle  Antonia  was 
aftewards  erected.  Simon  also  took  care  to  train  up 
his  son  John,  sumamed  Hyrcanus,  in  the  arts  of 
gOTemment,  and  to  cultivate  the  natural  talents 
\rhich  he  appeared  to  possess,  appointing  him  General 
of  all  his  forces,  and  sending  him  to  reside  at  Ciazara, 
near  Joppa. 

In  this  year  public  recognition  of  Simon's  govem- 
nuent  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  people,  in 
testimony  of  gratitude  to  him  and  his  family  for  their 
deliverance.  Judaea  was  now  at  peace,  the  enemy 
every  where  expelled.  Such  great  blessings  were 
mrorthy  some  eqiecial  record :  they  therefore  engraved 
on  tables  of  brass  the  recital  of  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Simon  and  his  predecessors,  together  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  submission  to  his  rule,  and  afiixed 
tbem  in  a  conspicuous  place  within  the  borders  of  the 
Sanctuary.'*  At  this  time  Simon,  justly  considering 
Abat  it  would  materially  strengthen  his  government, 
vere  his  powers  as  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  Judsa 
recognised  by  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy  for  that 
purpose,  wiUi  a  present  to  the  Senate  of  a  massy 
'shi^  of  gold,  weighing  one  thousand  mince,  worth, 
at  the  least  computation,  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  His  ambassadors  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  and  the  object  of  their  mission  was 
fiilly  accomplished.  The  Senate  not  only  renewed  the 
league,  but  also  sent  letters  to  the  neighbouring 
Princes,  commanding  them  to  treat  the  Jews  as  their 
£riends  and  allies. 

The  Jews  were  again  compelled  to  witness  the 
perfidy  of  the  Syrian  Kings,  in  their  transactions  with 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  married  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Demetrius,  and  was  now  attempting  to 
dispossess  the  usurper  Tryphon.  No  Princes  were 
more  ready  to  court  the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  in 
times  of  need,  than  the  S  jrian  ;  none  were  more  per- 
fidious in  prosperity,  nor  more  open  breakers  of  oaths 
]  and  promises  which  they  had  made.f  When  this  same 
Antiochus  was  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of  Simon,  he 
fully  confirmed  all  the  previous  decrees  made  for  the 
Ireedcmi  of  ihe  Jews ;  and  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 
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conferred  On  him  th^  prerogative  of  coining  money  as     Of  ttfe 
an  independent  Prince  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  seated  Awmonwa 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  he  broke  every  engage-  ^*"'"^'^ 
ment  he  had  made,   laid  claim  to  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and  Gazara,   and  demanded  five 
hundred  talents  for  tribute  and  damages  sustained  by 
the  loss  of  these  places.    To  enforce  his  claim,  he 
invaded  Judsa ;  but  his  General  was  defeated  by  Judas 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon,  and  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  country. 

This  peace,  however,    was  far  from  permanent; 
being  interrupted  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
venerable  Simon.      A  daughter    of   Simon    having 
married  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abulas,  one  of  his  officers, 
and  governor  of  ^  the   city  Jericho,*  the  ungrateful 
wretch  laid  plans  for  usurping  the  government ;  and 
having  concerted  measures  with  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
he  invited  Simon,  who  was  on  a  progress  through 
the  country  with    his    sons  Judas   and  Mattathias, 
to  partake  his  hospitality  at  a  castle  near  Jericho. 
•The  plot  succeeded,  and  his  father-in-law  Simon,  and 
his  wife's  two  brothers,  were  murdered'  by  him,  in 
violation  of  every  law  of  nature  and  every  feeling  of  Murder  of 
honour  and  of  duty.    John  was  at  this  time  at  Gazara,  Simon, 
and  happily  escaping  those  who  were  sent  to  despatch      b.  r. 
him,  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  secured  possession      1^6. 
of  the  city  against  those  who  were  sent  by  Ptolemy 
to  seize  it. 

Thus  died  the  venerable  Simon,  a  man  who  seems  character 
to  have  united  in  his  own  person  the  virtues  of  cotirage  of  Simon, 
and  of  mercy  to  an'extraoHinary  degree.  His  conduct 
to  the  heathen  garrisons,  in  permitting  them  to  depart 
the  country,  is  an  instance  of  mild  generosity  rarely 
witnessed  at  the  period  of  his  government.  Age  and 
prosperity  had  probably  tempered  the  ferocity  which 
displayed  itself  in  the  early  wars  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathias.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  between  them, 
whether  the  palm  of  courage  belongs  to  one  more 
than  to  another.  They  appear  to  have  been  equally 
courageous,  firm,  and  resolute;  they  never  avoided 
any  danger  however  great,  they  neither  deserted  their 
religion  nor  their  country  under  the  most  severe  trials. 
The  end  of  Judas  was  a  soldiers  death,  he  died  in 
battle  j  but  his  brothers  were  less  fortunate,  according 
to  human  judgment;  for  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  to 
the  treachery  of  an  enemy,  and  Simon  to  the  wicked 
ambition  of  one  connected  with  him  by  the  closest 
ties. 

*  I  Mace,  zri. 


JOHN    HYRCANUS, 


^^  HvBCAKVs    having,    as   has  been  related,    taken 

^35*  refuge  in  Jerusalem  from  the  designs  of  Ptolemy,  his 
Jobn,  tiie  father's  murderer,  was  elected  by  the  people  to 
911  of  Si-  succeed  Simon.  He  first  performed  the  sacrifices 
moo,  sur-  required  of  him  at  his  initiation  into  the  High  Priest's 
y"**  ofiice,  and  then  marching  against  Ptolemy,  besieged 
^'^*™"'  him  in  a  fortress  near  Jeridio.  Josephus  relates*  that 
the  siege  was  carried  on  less  vigorously  on  account 
of  the  feelings  of  Hyrcanus  on  behalf  of  his  moUier 
and  brothers;  for  Ptolemy,  having  them  in  his  pos- 
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session,  brought  them  upon  th^  walls,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  throw  them  down  headlong,  if  Hyrcanus 
persisted  in  the  siege.    The  conduct  of  his  mother  is 
related'to  hUve  been  of  the  most  heroic  kind.     She  „     . 
cried  aloud  from  the  walls  to  her  son  "  not  to  desist  ^^cToTSt 
from  his   purpose,   but  to  pursue  his  revenge,  un-  wife  of 
mindful  of  her  sufferings.     To   endure  pain,"    she  Simon, 
added,  "  would  be  pleasure  to  her,  if  it  terminated 
in  the  punishment  of  him  who  hacl  destroyed  those 
who  were  dearest  to  her."     Hyrcanus  could  not, 
however,  resist  the -impression  of  pity,  which  the 
sight  of  his  mother's  torments  occasioned.    The  siege 
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^Ittmy  iirafl  relaxed,  and  being  continued  lanffuidiy  mtfi  the 
following  yenTi  which  wm  the  year  of  the  SabbaHi,  it 
waa  at  laat  raised.  Ptolemy  then  put  the  mother  and 
brothers  of  Hyrcanustodeath>  and  fled  to  Zeuo,  who 
was  tyrant  of  Philadelphia.  No  farther  account  is 
given  of  the  fate  of  this  ungmteful  man. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  ISi, 
invaded  Judffia>  and  besi^d  Hvrcanus  in  Jerusalem  i 
the  year  IseingSabbatiool^  occasioned  such  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  as,  towards  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in 
the  autumn,  nAuced  the  besieged  to  the  greatest 
necessity.*  Hyrcanus,  at  this  time,  prayed  a  trace 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  festival  $  which  was  not 

War^of  An- ^°^y  granted,  by  Antiochus,  but  he  sent  also  beasts 
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and  such  things  as  were  fitting  and  required  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice,  lliis  gracious  conduct  gave 
Hjrrcanus  hopes  that  Antiochus  would  not  be  unwil- 
ling to  make  peace.  This  accordingly  took  place  5 
Hyrcanus  agreeing  to  dismantle  Jerusalem,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  King  for  Joppa  and  other  towns  which 
the  Jews  possessed  out  of  Judaa.  The  King  de- 
manded also  that  the  fortress  at  Acra  should  be  rebuilt  *, 
but  this  Hyrcanus  refiised,  and  chose  rather  to  pay 
the  King  five  hundred  talents.  Hostages  were  deli^ 
vered  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  the  siege 
^ras  raised.  Both  Josephus  and  Diodorus  Siculusf 
Concur  in  ascribing  this  peace  to  the  clemency  oif 
Antiochus  -,  who  resisted  the  persuasion  of  those  who 
advised  him  to  use  the  opportunity  of  rooting  out  that 
odious  nation  the  Jews. 

Antiochus,  four  years  after  this  event,  made  an 
expedition  into  Parthia^  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
his  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,   who  was  detained 
there  a  prisoner.    Hyrcanus  accompanied  the  King  in 
this  war,  and   obtained  no  inconsidemble  share  of 
panies  An-  the  honour  of  the  victories  gained  over  the  Parthians^t 
tiochusinto  Antiochus,  wintering  there,  was  slain  in  a  generaJ 
Fartiua.       rising  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Demetrius.    Hyrcanus  failed  not  to  use  to  the 
utmost  the  opportunity  which  the  troubles,  then  pre- 
vailing in  Syria,  offered  of  delivering  himself  from 
obedience  tp  the  Syrians,  and  of  re-establishing  the  in* 
Rvrcan       dependence  of  Judaea.    He  seized  several  of  the  cities 
1^^^.     bordering  on  Judaea,  in  Syria,  Phosniciay  and  Arabia ; 
vantage  of  and  so  entirely  did  he  succeed  in  his  purpose,  that 
the  death  of  neither  himself  nor  his  successors  were  ever  after 
'^«°^"'*  tributary  to  the  Kings  di  Syria.     Hyrcanus  then  took 
Sechem,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans,  and  destroyed 
the  temple  erected  hj  SanbaUat  on  momit  Qerizim, 
after  it  had  stood  two  hundred  years.  §  •  He  next 
carried  his  arms  against  the  Idumeans,  and  compelled 
them  either  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  or  to  leave 
the  country  :  they  accepted  the  fortner  proposd.   The 
Edomites  were  circumcised  and  admitted  as  proselytes  -, 
and   so   complete  was  their  incorporation   into  the 
Jewish  church,  that  they  soon  liecame  one  with  the 
nation  of  the  Jews. 

Hyrcanus  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,   the  object  of 
which  was  to  gain  from  the  Romans  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  treaty  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
donseaito^Q]^^  with  Antiochus  Sidetes  was  nuU  and  void,  as 
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%  Euflebins,-  in  his  CkronicoHf  relates  that  ihia  Prince  acquired 
his  nadke  of  HyrcanuB  from  eonqueriag  the  Hyrcaniana  in  this 
expedition. 

§  Jos.  Anl.  zlii.  p.  584. 


bahig  hi  violatibn  ctf  that  freedom  which  the  Romans  er  Om 
had  guaranteed  to  the  Jews.*  Hie  Romans  readily  Asamonean 
(consented,  and  seat  ambassadore  to  Teinstate  Hyrcanus  ^  grinoea. 
in  that  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of 
Syria  which  he  had  before  enjoyed.t  In  return  for 
this  kindness,  an  embassy  was  sent  the  following  year 
to  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  and  to  presoit  a  oup  and  shield  of 
gold,  worth  fifty  thousand  pieces.  Upon  this,  another 
decree  was  passed  by  tiie  Senate  to  confirm  the  former. 
The  crown  of  S3rria  was  once  more  contested  between 
Demetrius  and  Alexander  Zebina,  who  was  an  im- 
postor, the  son  of  a  broiler  of  Alexandria,  but  who 
iH'etended  to  i>e  the  son  of  Alexander  Baias.  Deme- 
trius dying  at  Tyre,  his  wife  Cleopatra  reig^ned  over 
one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  Zelsina  over  the  rest. 
Zebina  made  aUiance  with  Hyrcanus,  who  never  failed, 
durmg  these  commotions,  to  advance,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  the  interest  of  his  family  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  country. 

Such  circumstances  indeed  could  not^l  to  increase 
the  wealth  and  power  of  so  rising  a  Prince  as  Hyrca- 
nus. We  find  him  accomplishing  the  rabhigation  of 
Samaria^  which  he  utterly  destroyed ;  and  afiter  this 
victory  making  himself  master  of  all  Judtea^  Galilee, 
«nd  S^aria>  and  several  other  places  in  the  adjacent 
oountries.l  He  raised  the  glory  of  theAsamonean 
Princes  to  its  greatest  height,  and  passed  the  re*- 
mainder  of  his  days  respected  by  his  neighbours  and 
free  from  all  foreign  wars.§  Hyrcanus  had  been  through 
life  attached  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  JosepfausU 
relates  at  some  length  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  withdrew  his  favour  from  lliem,  and  conferred  it 
upon  the  opposite  sect  the  Saddneees.  It  is  probable 
that  he  discovered  among  them  aymptoms  of  ^*  Condutitof 
affection ;  upon  which  he  left  their  party  and  cave  Hyrcanus 
encouragement  to  the  Sadduoee8>  by  forbidding  towards  the 
publicly  the  practice  of  those  customs  which  the  Pi^ftru^^*. 
Pharisees  had  enjoined  to  be  ohaerved  in  addition  to 
the  Law  of  Moses.^  We  can  hardly  conceive  that 
so  good  a  man  would  have  denied  the  resurrection, 
as  the  Sadducees  did  in  aftertimes ;  and*  indeed '  the 
account  of  his  proceedings  against  the  Pharisees,  in 
annulling  their  precepts,  imports  that  he  fbresaw  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  the  observance  of  their  traditions.  The  Plia- 
risees  possessed  influence  with  the  k»wer  orders,  while 
the  power  of  the  Sadducees  was  confined  to  the 
wec^thy.  The  conduct  of  Hyrcanus,  whatever  it 
was,  served  to  idienate  from  him  and  firom.  his  fiunily 
the  aflfections  of  the  Pharisees.  To  them  may  be 
ascribed  the  declension,  and  finally  the  ruin  of  their 
State  3  which  was  destroyed  by  their  opposition, 
first  to  their  own  Princes,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Romans. 

Hyrcanus  died,  having  reigned,  with  honour,  thirty 
years.     That  he  was  a  great  man  as  a  Prince  we      ^'^ 
cannot  doubt,  when  we  consider  how  akilfidly  he  ^^^^^ 
guided  the  helm  of  stat^  while  he  raised  his  country  of  Hyrca- 
to  power  ttid  wealth  :  tiiat  he  was  a  good  soan  is  also  noa. 

*  Ant.  xiii.  p.  584.  and  xir.  p.  623. 

t  t>r.  Hales  is  of  ofHiuoii  that  the  decrse  redted  by  JoKplnis, 
jini.  aW,  p.  623.  ed.  Had.  bymislakQ,  is  said  to  have  beeagtanted 
to  HyrcMiiifl  II.  and  that  it  applies  to  the  embasity  here  related.*-' 
Hales's  Chronology ^  vol.  ii.  623. 

X  Jos.  Ant,  xiii.  p.  586.  %  T>t  lelt,  Jud,  Bb.  I.  p.  962, 
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clear  from  the  tradition  which  Josephus*  has  recorded 
of  hia  being  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  -,  and 
had  there  been  any  thing  in  his  character  worthy  of 
blame,  his  opposition,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Pharisees,  would 
have  occasioned  some  more  grievous  tale  to  be  regisr 
tered  against  him>  by  a  sect  of  such  influence,  than 
that  he  rejected  them  because  a  Sadducee  persuade^ 
him  that  an  insult,  offered  him  by  one  single  PhariseCj 
"Was  the  premeditated  act  of  the  whole  party. 

Before  we  proceed  to  recount  the  acts  of  the 
BnccesBors  of  Hyrcanns,  during  the  decline  of  the 
Asamonean  power,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
some  of  our  readers  if  we  clirect  their  attention  to  the 
remarkable  consequences  which  we  have,  during 
the  preceding  history,  observed  to  result  from  that 
extraordinary  enactment  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  both  when  Bethsura  was  taken  by  the 
Syrians,  in  the  time  of  Judas,  and  when  Antiochu9 
Sidetes  took  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus,  we 
hare  seen  that  those  apparently  unfortunate  results  of 
^rar  might  be,  in  a  great  measure,  attributed  to  that 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  naturally  existed  during 
^  a  Sabbatical  year ;  a  scarcity,  indeed,  not  amounting 
to  fionine,  but  yet  sufficient  to  prevent  the  collection 
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of  stores  against  a  protracted  siege.    During  the  wars     Of  tBe 
carried  on  by  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon,  the  Sab-  ^j^^^ 
batical  year  must  have  continually  proved  an  impedi-  ,^     °       j 
m«nt  to  warlike  operatk>ns,  sufficient,  certainly,  in  the  ^"prS^i 
eyes  of  worldly  men,  to  have  justified  a  suspension  of     ^^  ^^ 
its  observance.    The  difficulties  which  thence  ensued,     3333. 
seem  to  have  been  cheerfully  borne.    The  Maccabcan       ^^ 
Princes  were  too  zeajous  for  the  Law,  to  permit  so  im^      ^^  0. 
portont  a  feature  in  it  to  be  lightly  regarded ;  and  in  the      iqq. 
end  we  find  that,UQder  the  superintending  providence  of       tt> 
that  God  who  gave  this  Law,  and  promised  blessings  to     a.  m. 
the  Jews  if  they  kept  It^  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  rose,     396f  • 
during  this  period,  to  a  higher  point  of  splendour  and       .««. 
power  than  it  had  attained  since  the  division  of  Solo-     b.  c. 
mon's  kingdom,    under  the  two    kings   Rehoboam       Sf. 
and  Jeroboam.    This  singular  institution  was  peculiar 
to  the  theocracy  established  by  the  Mosaic  Law  ^  we 
may  consider  it  as  a  perpetual  touchstone,  whereby* 
the  Pivine  Providence  tried  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews, 
The  command  was  one  to  which  the  divine  legislator 
attached  great  importance.  The  pen  of  inspiration  in^ 
forms  us>  that  the  breach  of  it  was  among  the  causes 
which  occasioned  the  captivity  of  Judah;  for  it  is 
said  that,  as  long  as  the  land  lay  desolate^  namely,  for 
seventy  years^  it  thereby  enjoyed  those  ScJbbaths  of 
which  it  had  been  defmuded.* 
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Ths  rdgn  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  is  marked 
with  horror.  Hyrcanus  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his 
fiunily  appear  to  have  indulged  towards  each  other  the 
most  bjiter  animosities.  The  cbaraeter  of  Ariitobulus 
la  presented  to  as  in  mostopposite.lights.  His  acts  were 
^me  of  cruelty  -,  and  yet  we  find  Josephus*  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  historian  Timagenei,  in  which  tbis 
Frince  is  described  as  a  man  of  equity,  and  a  benefiictor 
to  his  country.  His  r&gn  was  short  and  miserable;  and 
his  early  death  seems  to  have  been  brought  about,  in  a 
great  measure^  by  the  pain  and  anxiety  which  he  suf- 
fered. The  events  of  the  year  in  which  he  reigned,  are 
probably  attributable  to  the  intrigues  of  party,  and  to 
the  same  turbulent  ambition  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
embittered  the  latter  days  of  Hyrcanus.  As  soon  as 
Aristobulus  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  put  the 
royal  diadem  on  his  head,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King,  being  the  first  that  bore  this  title  sinee  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  His  mother  was 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  disputed  his 
^  sovereignty^  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  supreme 
tkle  of  power  by  his  father's  will.  Aristobvdus  put  her  in 
prison  and  starved  her  to  death ;  an  act  of  cruelty  not 
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to  be  justified,  even  by  the  most  ambitious  and  rebel* 
Uous  designs  of  a  mother.  Perhaps  with  a  view  of 
shewing  his  own  unambitious  disposition,  he  admitted 
his  brother  Antigonus  to  partnership  in  the  kingdom  | 
whilst,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  he  put  his  three  Conquers 
remainiog  brothers  into  prison.  Aristobulus  was  sue*"  ^ke  Ita- 
eessful  in  a  war  which  he  made  upon  the  Itureansj  ^^^^'^^ 
and  iniitating  the  example  of  his  fiaUier,  be  compelled 
them  to  be  circumcised,  or  to  quit  their  country. 
Returning  from  this  expedition,  and  suffering  from 
sickness,  he  found  no  peace  where  he  had  most  reason 
to  expect  it,  in  has  own  house.  The  cruel  death  to 
which  his  mother  had  been  condemned,  acted  as  a 
scourge  upon  himself  and  his  family  j  a  sure  proof  that 
worldly  honour  can  seldom  hope  to  be  secured  by  the 
commission  of  unnatural  cruelty.  His  Queen  Salonie* 
-and  the  courtiers  of  her  party,  were  continually  exciting 
him  to  jealousy  of  his  £a.vourite  brother,  whom,  upon 
false  suspicion,  he  put  to  death.  This  event  brought 
so  strongly  to  his  mind,  now  oppressed  with  sickness, 
the  remembrance  <^  his  mother* s  untimely  end>  that 
his  disorder  rapidly  increased  upon  him,  and  he  died 
in  bitter  agony,  Imenting  his  cruelty  to  his  mother, 
and  his  folly  in  believing  that  his  brother  was  false 
to  his  interests. 
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This  Prince  was  the  third  son  of  Hyrcanus.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  putting  his  next 
brother  to  death,  for  entertaining  treasonous  designs 
agcunst  him.  He  attempted  to  take  Ptolemais,  and 
besieged  it ;  but  Ptolemy  Lathyrus^  who  reigned  in 
Cyprus,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  not  only 
caused  the  siege  to  be  raised,  but  subsequently  invaded 
Judsea,  and  would  have  reduced  Alexander  to  the 
greatest  extremity  had  not  Cleopatra  sent  an  army  from 
Egypt  to  his  assistance.  Alexander  was  successful  in 
taking  Gadara,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months ;  but  being 
foiled  in  his  attempts  upon  Amathus,  a  city  beyond 
Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  disgrace.  The 
misfortunes  which  thus  befel  him  were  grateful  to  the 
Pharisees,  who,  since  their  quarrel  with  his  father, 
had  become  bitter  enemies  to  the  royal  family,  and  to 
none  more  than  to  Alexander,  from  whom  they  strove, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  considerable  success  which  afWr- 
wards  attended  him  in  his  wars,  the  flame  of  dissen- 
sion at  last  broke  out  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign^ 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Whilst  in  the  act  of 
officiating  as  High  Priest  at  the  altar,  he  was  insulted 
by  the  populace,  and  pelted  with  citrons,  to  which 
they  added  the  most  opprobrious  language,  implying 
that  he  was  descended  from  a  slave,  and  imworthy  of 
being  either  High  Priest  or  King.*  Alexander, 
enraged  at  this  treatment,  ordered  his  guards  to  fall 
upon  the  populace,  and  slew  six  thousand  persons. 
To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  like  insult,  he  railed 
in  the  Court  of  the  priests,  to.  exclude  the  approach  of 
the  people  ;  and  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  em- 
ployed a  guard  of  six  thousand  mercenaries.  The 
Pharisees  were  doubtless  the  instigators  of  all  these 
dbturbances.  Much  blame  attaches  itself  to  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  -,  but  the  most  efficient  cause  of  all 
the  misery  which  a£licted  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the 
civil  war  then  begun,  was  their  desertion  of  the  pure 
Law  of  Moses,  and  the  adoption  of  that  corrupt  system 
of  religion,  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  the  authors. 
The  people,  now  addicted  to  Pharisaic  superstitions, 
were  condemned  to  suffer,  from  the  intrigues  of  that 
party,  the  evil  consequences  of  intestine  divisions,  and 
all  the  miseries  of  civil  war  :  so  wonderful  is  that  dis- 
pensation  of  Providence  which,  under  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  not  less  under  the  Christian  covenant,  converts  a 
national  sin  into  the  means  of  a  national  punishment. 
.Al^ander  endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  aJOBairs  at  home  by  engaging  in  war,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  of 
Moab  and  of  Gilead  tributaries  to  him.  This  temporary 
success  served  for  awhile  to  abate  the  fury  of  the 
storm;  but  three  years  after,  being  unfortunate  in  an 
expedition  against  the  country  of  Gaulonitis,  and 
losing  nearly  all  his  army  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
the  Jews  took  advantage  of  his  desolate  situation, 
and  openly  rebelled  against  him.  A  civil  war  then 
ensued,  which  continued  for  six  years  ;  during  which, 
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though  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  rebels,    he  was     Of  the 
utterly    unable    to    subdue    their    refractory    spirit. -^^^^f^J^** 
"  Wearied  at  length  with  punishing  and  destroying  his  ~" 

people,  he  sought  an  accommodation,  and  offered  to 
grant  them  any  reasonable  conditions  they  chose. 
With  one  voice,  they  desired  him  to  cut  his  throat, 
for  they  could  be  at  peace  with  him  on  no  other 
terms ;  and  that^  considering  the  great  mischiefs  he  had 
done  them,  it  were  well  that  they  could  be  reconciled 
to  him  even  in  his  grave.*  They  sent  for  succours 
to  Demetrius  Eucerus,  King  of  Damascus,  who 
brought  a  powerful  army  to  their  assistance,  and  over- 
threw Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  Greek  mercer 
naries.  to  a  man,  and  he  would  have  been  utterly 
ruined^  had  not  six  thousand  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
compassionating  his  distress,  revolted  from  the  Syrians 
and  joined  him.  Being  a  man  of  most  undaunted 
spirit,  and  possessing  great  resources  in  himself,  he 
continued  the  war  with  his  own  people  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Syrians }  and  at  length  he  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  shut  up  the  remainder  in 
Bethome,  which  he  besieged  and  took  the  year  after. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  guilty  of  a  most  barbarous 
act  of  cruelty,  which  got  him  the  appellation  of 
Thracidas, '  the  Thracian.*  He  brought  eight  hundred 
of  the  prisoners  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  crucified  them 
all  in  one  day,  and  put  their  wives  and  children  to  His  cruelty, 
death  before  their  faces,  as  they  hung  dying  on  the 
crosses  -,  whilst  he,  his  wives,  and  concubines  were 
feasting  in  view  of  the  horrid  scene,  to  glut  their  eyes 
with  the  spectacle  !  After  this,  Alexander  had  no  more 
disturbance ;  the  rebels  who  survived,  flying  the 
country,  after  he  had  destroyed  about  fif^  thousand 
of  them  in  the  course  of  the  war.  He  then  spent 
three  years  in  recovering  fortresses  which  had  revolted 
during  the  civil  war,  and  extended  his  conquests 
beyond  Jordan.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  victorious, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  drunkenness,  ^jj"  *V^" 
which  brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  under  which  he  J^JJ^. 
languished  for  three  years,  and  at  length  died  at  the 
siege  of  Ragaba,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of 
Gerasenes.  In  his  last  moments,  he  advised  Alex- 
andra his  Queen,  to  conceal  his  death  until  the  capture 
of  the  fortress,  and  then  on  their  triumphant  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  recommended  her  to  convene  the 
heads  of  the  Pharisees,  and  offer  to  be  guided  by  their 
counsels  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
to  lay  his  dead  body  before  them,t  and  resign  it 
wholly  to  their  discretion,  whether  to  treat  it  with 
ignominy,  in  revenge  for  all  the  evils  they  had  suffered 
from  him,  or  otherwise;  adding,  that  if  she  fol- 
lowed this  advice,  she  would  not  only  procure  him 
an  honourable  funeral,  but  security  for  herself  and 
her  children.  And  the  event  justified  the  prediction  : 
for  his  funeral  obsequies  were  more  splendid  than  those 
of  any  of  his  predecessors  3  and  Alexandra,  according 
to  his  will,  was  quietly  established  in  the  government. ' 
"--Hales  i  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  6^6, 
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ALKSCAifBEA  being  settled  on  the  throne^  appointed 
Hjrrcanns,  her  eldest  son^  to  the  office  of  High 
PHest,  and  gave  up  eveiy  thing  to  the  entire  direction 
of  the  Pharisees :  as  Josephus  observes,  Alexcndra  had 
tlie  kingdom,  and  the  Pharisees  the  power.  The  decreie 
of  Hyrcaniis  against  them  was  immediately  revoked ; 
the  exilesof  their  party  were  recalled ;  and  revenge  was 
executed  upon  those,  by  whose  advice  Alexander 
had  put  to  death  the  eight  hundred  rebels.  Uyrcanus, 
the  High  Priest,  being  a  man  of  easy  temper,  did  not 
attempt  any  opposition  to  these  proceedings  :  but  at 
last  Aiistobulus,  the  younger  brother,  incensed  at  the 
]>er8ecutions  stiU  carried  on  by  the  Pharisees  against  all 
Ids  father's  former  adherents,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  and  went  with 
them  openly  to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen  against  these 
proceedings.  The  Queen,  touched  with  the  state- 
ment of  their  sufferings,  so  far  agreed  to  their 
demands,  as  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ins  friends  all  the  fortresses,*  (except  H3rrcania,  Alex* 
andrium,  and  Macheerus)  and  in  these  places  they 
Ibund  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees. 

Aristobulus  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to 
relieve  Damascus  from  the  incursions  of  Ptolemy 
Ifannoeus.  He  took  possession  of  the  city ;  but  em- 
ployed the  power  thuis  invested  in  him  to  no  other 
advantage  than  that  of  securing  to  himself  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army.  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  was 
at  this  time  employed  in  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which 
occasioned  no  small  anxiety  to  the  Queen,  lest  he  should 

*  jUnt.  xiii.  p.  601. 


invade  Judaea ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  warning  him  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  Armenia,  Jerusalem  and  Judaea 
were  thereby  relieved  from  the  impending  danger. 
A  short  time  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by 
the  Romans,  Alexandra  died,  having  attained  the  age 
of  seventy-three  years. 

In  the  account  which  Josephus*  gives  of  her,  we 
read  the  perfect  character  of  an  ambitious  woman. 
"  She  was,'*  says  he,  "  destitute  of  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  her  sex.  In  her  own  love  of  rule  she  at  once 
displayed  the  power  her  mind  possessed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  proof  of  the 
follies  of  mankind  in  the  errors  which  they  commit  in 
order  to  obtain  dominion  :  for,  utterly  regardless  of 
future  consequences,  if  she  could  but  obtain  some 
present  good,  and  counting  every  object  inferior  to 
the  absolute  possession  of  power,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  desires,  she  paid  no  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples either  of  honour  or  of  justice.  And  to  such 
extremity  did  she  reduce  her  own  family,  whilst  she 
sought  more  than  it  became  woman  to  possess,  that 
she  caused  them  to  lose  that  power  to  which  she  had 
aspired  in  spite  of  the  greatest  perils,  committing 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  those  most  hostile  to  her 
family,  and  leaving  her  kingdom  deprived  of  persona 
able  to  govern  its  affurs.  The  policy  she  pursued 
when  alive,  after  her  death,  filled  her  palace  with 
calamity  and  trouble  ;  and  yet,  during  her  reign,  she 
preserved  the  country  in  peace." 
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Tbb  reign  of  this  Prince  did  not  exceed  three 
months  in  duration.  His  younger  brother  Aristobulus 
took  every  advantage  of  the  sickness  which  preceded 
his  mother  s  death  to  get  possession  of  the  fortresses. 
The  army  was  attached  to  him,  and  the  people,  now 
weary  of  the  lordly  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  were  ready 
enough  to  encourage  a  change  of  government.  The 
Pharisees  represented  to  Alexandra  whilst  on  her  death- 
bed, the  designs  of  Aristobulus,  but  she  declined 
interfering  in  the  dispute.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen 
a  battle  took  place  between  the  forces,  which  the 


Pharisees  had  nused  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
army  of  Aristobulus ;  after  which  Hyrcanus  willingly 
resigned  the  High  Priesthood  and  the  kingdom,  and 
was  contented  to  lead  a  quiet  life  under  his  brother's 
protection.  Thas,  as  Josephus^  relates,  Aristobulus 
went  to  the  palace,  and  Hyrcanus  to  the  house  of 
Aristobulus  3  and  so  ended  the  tyranny  which,  for 
the  space  of  nine  years,  had  been  exercised  by  the 
Pharisees  over  the  whole  nation. 

•  j^Hi  xiy,  p.  607. 
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Bt  the  expulsion  of  Hyrcanus,  his  brother  Aristo- 
Vulas  the  Second  ascended  the  throne.  The  weakness 
of  Hyrcanus  seemed  little  likely  to  disturb  his  reign  ', 
but  there  appeared  an  enemy  to  contend  with  more 
subtle  :than  his  brother )  and  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances abroad  imhappily  aided  the  designs  which 
Ins  adversary  formed  against  him.  The  vices  of  the 
later  Asamonean  Princes,  their  fiftmily  dissensions,  and 


submission  to  the  teachers  of  a  corrupt  religion,  had 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  that  glory  which  shone  upon  them 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  tfve  of  their  race.  Vice, 
whether  in  the  palace  or  in  the  abodes  of  private  life, 
is  equally  destructive  $  it  ludermines  alike  the  wealth 
of  the  private  man  and  the  stability  of  the  throne ; 
and  we  find  that  in  the  instance  of  the  Asamonean 
family,  their  own  wickedness  and  folly  paved  the  way 
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History    ^or  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Herods 
over  their  master's  house. 

The  disturbances  which  happened  in  Judssa  at  this 
time,  and  the  revolution  that  succeeded,  arose  from 
the  aspiring  temper  of  Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod 
the  Great.    This  Antipater  was  an  Idumean  by  birth, 
but  in  religion  a  Jew^  the  son  of  Antipas,  a  nobleman 
of  Idumea,    who,  under    the    reign    of   Alexander 
Jannsud,  was  appointed  governor  of  that  country,  and 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  ftiendship  of  Jannseus  and  his 
Queen  Alexandra.*  The  young  Antipater,  the  father  of 
Uerod^  being  brought  up  in  the  court,  contracted  the 
strongest  friendship  with  Hyrcanus,    and.  naturally 
looked  to  his  succession  to  the  crown  as  the  means  of 
AnSMt^.   promoting  his  own  aggrandizement.     ITie  deposition 
^^'   of  Hyrcanus  ^strated  all  his  hopes ;  from  Aristobulus 
he  could  scarcely  expect  safety,  much  less  favour ;  he 
latriffcttof  therefore  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  repair  the 
Anxiftitm,   fortunes  of  Hyrcanus,  and  with  them  his  own.     Hyr- 
canus was  a  man  of  too  easy  a  temper,  to  be  excited  to 
exertion  by  the  feelings  of  ambition.  Antipater,  there- 
fore, found  no  other  means  of  winning  him  to  his 
purpose  than  by  insinuating  that  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  his  life  from  Aristobulus.    In  the 
meantime  he  treated  with  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia 
Petnea,    and  engaged  him  to  flimisb  an  army  to 
assist  Hyrcamis  -,  many  of  the  Jews  were  also  ready, 
through  his  intrigues,  to  join  in  the  attempt.     With 
much  solicitation,  Antipater  at  length  prevailed  on 
Hyrcanus  to  fly  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  refuge 
Aietss  be-  with  Aretas ;  who  immediately  marched  an  army  of 
aiegcs  Jem-  fifty  thousand  men  into  Judsa,  and  being  there  joined 
'"  by  the  Jews  of  Hyrcanus's  party,   gave  battlte  to 

Aristobulus,  d^sated  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  the  Temple  mount  at  Jerusalem,  where  ^ 
besieged  him.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  Pompey 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  Tlgranes  and  M ithri- 
dates  in  Armenia.  A  division  of  the  Roman  army, 
under  the  command  of  Scaurus,  had  been  detached  by 
Pompey  and  sent  into  Syria,  and  •Soaurus  was  now 
on  his  march  to  Judaea,  when  the  two  brothers  sent 
to  make  o£fers  to  procure  his  assistance.  Scaurus 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  eRKcepi  thoie  of  Adstobuins, 
and  therefore  sent  orders  to  Aretas  to  retire,  under 
penalty  of  having  war  msde  U|ion  him  by  the  Romuis 
if  be  refused.  Aristobulus  bow  in  tBrn  attacked 
Aretas  and  Hjrrcanus,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter. 

As  soon  as  Pompey  had  inisbed  his  war  in  Armenia 
he  came  to  Damascus,  and  reduced  Coele-Syria  to  a 
Roman  province.  On-^his  return  to  Coele-Syria  ia  the 
following  year,  be  was  met  by  ambassadors,  botb  from 
the  Jewish  nation  and  from  the  two  brothers  Aristobu- 
lus and  Hyrcanus,  beseeching  him  to  decide  the  quarrel 
between  them.f  In  the  ensuing  spring  he  came 
to  Damascus }  and  then  directed  his  attention  to  the 
statements  these  ambassadors  made  to  him  res^Mcting* 
AristoValus  Judaea,  and  permitted  the  two  brothers  to  plead  their 
and  Hyr-  ofuise  before  him.  The  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
people,  alike  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Hyrcanus  and 
of  Aristobulus,  dedared  their  unwillingness  to  submit 
any  longer  to  a  kingly  government,  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  be  subject  to  Priests  and  not  to. 
Kings.  They  acknowledged  that  the  two  Princes  were 
of  the  sacerdotal  family,  but  that  they  changed  the 
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form  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the     Of  the 
people  to  slavery.      No   circumstance   could   prove  Aaamoaean 
more  strongly  the  real  weaJcness  of  the  power  of  the    Princes, 
royal  family  than  this  declaration  of  the  Jewish  nation  ' 
to  Pompey,  nor  could  shew  more  plainly  that  Judaea 
was  prepared  to  become  an  ewiy  acqoisitian  to  the 
Soman  power.    Hyrcanus  pleaded  tiie  injustion  of  hift 
younger  brother,  in  depriving  him  of  his  authority ;. 
to  which  Aristobulus  rqilied,  by  urging  the  imbedlity> 
of  Hyrcanus,  and  his  evident  unfitness  to  bold  the 
reins  of   government.     The  artful  Roman  did  not 
immediately  pronounce  his  judgment  upon  the  merita 
of  the  cause;   but  perceiving  that  the  weakness  of 
Hyrcanus  presented  the  fewest  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  conquests,  he  secretly  determined       _ 
in  his  fevour ;  but  apparently  left  the  matterundecided.  Weakness 
until  he  should  have  leisure  to  come  in  person  and  of  the  rc^al 
settle  the  business  at  Jerusalem.    The  crafty  inten*  power, 
tions  of  Pbmpey  did  not  esciqie  the  observation  of  crafty' 
Aristobulus.   On  his  return  from  Damascus,  he  began,  policy  of 
preparations  of  defence^  acircinnBtance  which  inceiued  Pompey. 
the  Roman  general  against  him,  and  more  fully  deter* 
mined  him  to  depose  him.    It  was  no  difficult  task  to 
overcome  Aretas,  and  deprive  Aristoinilas  of  all  hope  Aretas  eoi»* 
of  resistance  to  the  Roman  power  from  that  quarter^  qaered., 
Poinpey  took  Petrea,  the  capital  city  of  Arabia  P^tesa^ 
and  made  Aretas  a  prisoner ;  but  released  him  on  hit. 
submitting  to  the  terms  which  he  iaiposed.     He  then 
came  into  Judssa^  and  found  Aristobolus  in  tke  straog^ 
fortress  at  Alexsndriom.    The  behaviour  of  Poaspey 
tvBs  tha*  of  a  man  consdoos  of  his  own  poiner,  and 
of  tlie  weakness  oi   his    enemy.     He  oomouuKled 
Aristobulus  to  come   and  tvest  with  him.     Several 
conferences  took  place  5   si  the  last  of  which,    the. 
Roman  Creneral  onlered   him  to  deliver  up  his  for* 
ti  esses,  and  to  sign  orders  for  the  surrender  of  theia 
before  he  quitted  ttw  camp.     Aristobulus  now  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  negociation,  he  therefore  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thei-e  prepared  to  mal^e  a  stand    against  Pompey; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Roman  army  advanced   thither 
his  courage  failed,  and  he  tried  to  make  peace,  by 
promssiag  entire  submission,  and  by  paying  a  certain 
sum  of  money.     Pompey  accepted  the  proposal*  and 
sent  Gabinius  to  receive  the  money ;  who  returned,, 
having  ^nd  the  gates  shut,  with  an  answer  that  the 
people    would    not    comply    with    ^e    conditions* 
Pompey,  incensed   at  this  treatment,   marched    his  Pompey 
whole  army  against  Jerusalem.    The  friends  of  Hyr-  besieges 
canus  soon  admitted  him  into  the  dty  >  but  Aristobulus  ^'emsalenu 
and  his  party,  having   possession  of  the  mountain 
of  theTem{^,  there  sustained  a  siege  for  three  months ; 
nor  would  the  fortress  have  been  taken  in  the  end, 
had  not  Pompey  perceived  that,  though  on  the  Sabbath 
days  the  Jews  resisted  any  assaidt  made  upon  them,  they 
did  not  then  make  any  attempts  to  hinder  the  works 
which  were  carrying  on.    He  therefore  gave  orders 
not  to  make  any  assault  on  the  Sabbath;  but  to  take 
advantage  of  that  time,  by  employing  it  in  canying 
forward  the  worics,  advancing  the  battering  engines, 
and  filling  up  the  ditches.*  At  length  the  Romans  siic-> 
ceeded  in  making  a  breach  in  the  wall,  and  assaulted 
the  place.      The  number  of  those  who  perished  was 
reckoned  at  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  :  noon 
were  more  crud  in  the  carnage  than   the  Jews  of 
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Hyrcantn's  paity.  A«aid<t  Ads  dreadfiil  destnietioa, 
the  prieata  still  peneTered  in  perfonniog  their  duty 
ia  the  Temple  ;  many  Ml  by  ike  fword  et  the  very 
eltsrtt  and  mingled  their  onm  blood  with  tiie  blood  of 
the  eacri&ces.  The  day  on  whidi  the  fortreis  was  taken 
was  that  on  which  a  solemn  iast  was  observed,  for 
the  capture  of  the  Temple  by  Nebmdiadneztar.  The 
cottrtancy  and  self-devotion  of  Ae  pvleets  failed  not  to 
meet  with  the  admiration  of  Pompey*  A  parallel  to  it 
is  ecweely  to  be  met  with  in  die  records  of  history.  As 
noon  as  the  place  surrendered,  Pompey,  wMi  sereral  of 
his  generals,  took  a  survey  of  tibe  Temple  $  and  not 
contented  with  viewing  the  enter  courts,  entered  into 
the  most  Holy  place }  which  was  a  profiuiBtion  and  an 
insult  to  their  religion  bitterly  felt  and  most  grievously 
reeented  by  the  Jews.  The  treasures  contained  in  the 
Temple  he  left  untouched,  and  gave  orders  for  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  service  as  before ;  an  abstinence  which 
little  atoned  for  the  impiety  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
It  has  i>een  remarked  of  Pompey  that  up  to  this  period 
of  his  life  he  experienced  the  greatest  success  in  all  his 
undertakings,  but  alter  this  act  of  profanation  he 
never  prospered,  his  victory  at  Jerusalem  being  the 
last  victory  he  achieved.  On  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
Pompey  restored  the  High  Priesthood  to  Hyrcanus, 
and  made  him  Prince  of  the  country,  but  forbade  his 
wearing  the  diadem.  He  then  dismantled  Jerusalem, 
and  nuide  Judssa  tributary  to  the  Romans;  and 
separating  ^m  its  government  all  the  Syrian  and 
Phoenician  cities  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Hyrcanus, 
imade  Scaurus  President  of  Syria«  He  then  returned  to 
iRome,  carrying  with  him  Aristobulus,  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  snd  Antigonus^  and  two  of  his  daughters, 
to  grace  his  triumph. 
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WssN  we  consider  the  continual  interference 
of  the  Roman  authority  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
JvdsRi,  which  toolc  place  after  the  conquest  of 
Jeraaalem  by  Pompey,  and  the  influence  which  Anti- 
pater  possessed  over  the  mind  of  Hyrcanus,  it  i^pears 
evident  ^lat  the  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  was  purely 
nominal,  and  ftut  the  limited  power  possessed  by  the 
Prince  of  Judna,  in  reality  pertained  to  Antipater,  and 
not  to  the  nominal  King.  Whilst  Pompey  was  on  his 
yncY  to  Rome,  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Aristobulus, 
cflected  his  escape.  In  the  year  b.  c.  57,  he  collected 
in  Jvdsa  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  seizing 
the  fortresses  of  Hyrcania,  Alexandrium,  ana 
Macharus,  ravaged  the  country.  Gabinius,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Syria,  despatched  Mark  Antony  to  oppose  this 
nttempt  of  Alexander.  Antony,  uniting  his  forces 
with  those  of  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus,  soon  defeated 
Alexander,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  for- 
tscas  at  Alexandrlam.  By  the  mediation  of  his  mother, 
Gabinius  concluded  a  peace  with  him,  on  condition  of 
lua  surrendering  Alexandrium  and  the  other  fortresses, 
which  were  afterwards  demolished  by  her  advice^  lest 
they  should  aid  further  revolts. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Jewish  nation 
liy  increasing  a  number  of  independent  'cities  near 
Judssa,  Gabinius  gave  orders  fbr  the  rebuilding  Samaria, 
Azotus,  Zsmnia,  Scythopolis,  and  several  other  cities 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Asamonean  Princes. 
The  government  of  these  cities  was  probably  consti- 
tuted in  tlie  aristocratic  form ;  for  soon  after  the  taking 
of  Alexandrium,  Gabinius  came  to  Jerusalem  and 
sillered  the  form  of  government  from  the  monarchical 
to  the  eiistocratical,*  leaving  to  Hyrcanus  no  other 
ithoiity  ^an  that  of  the  High  Priesthood.  Until 
time  justice  had  lieen  administered  throughout 
ea  liy  the  two  Ssnhedrims,  or  courts  of  justice : 
the  lesser  existed  in  every  city,  and  consisted  of 
twenty^three  persons;  the  other,  called  the  greater 
fianhediim,  consisted  of  seventy  persons,  and  sat  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  it  an  appeal  lay  from  the  courts 
lifimnthL  This  constitution  naturally  made  Jerusalem 
the  chief  place  of  authority.  Gabinius  most  effectually 
overthrew  this  supeiiority  by  establishing  five  supreme 
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independent  Sanhedrims,  at  Jerusalem,  Jericho, Gadara^' 
Amathus,  and  Sepphoris.  By  this  means  sll  power  was 
taken  from  Hyrcanus  and  given  to  the  nobles ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  nation  was  deprived  of  a  com- 
mon centre  of  union.  The  existence  of  the  little 
authority  which  remained  to  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater 
solely  depending  on  the  permission  of  the  Romans,  it 
is  not  snrprising  to  find  Antipater  endeavouring,  by 
every  means  in  his  power^  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
them. 

The  Jews  in  Egypt  were  a  most  powerful  body.  In 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Gabinius  and  Mark  Antony, 
a  great  part  of  the  success  which  attended  them  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Antipater,  who  wrote  to  the 
Jews  and  persuaded  them  to  assist  the  invading  army ; 
by  which  means  Pelusium  was  taken,  and  a  way 
opened  fbr  the  admission  of  the  Romans.  Two  years 
previously,  Aristobulus,  escaping  from  Rome,  had 
made  one  more  attempt,  by  raising  an  army  in  Judaea, 
to  recover  his  authority  -,  but  being  besieged  in 
Machaerus,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Gabinius,  and  his 
enterprise  entirely  failed.  This  year  his  son  Alexan- 
der repeated  the  attempt,  in  the  absence  of  Gabinius 
in  Egypt,  and  raised  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  wnich  he  ravaged  the  country;  but  on  the  return 
of  the  Roman  general,  he  was  defeated  near  mount 
Tabor,  and  his  whole  army  dispersed.  Crassus 
succeeded  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria.  His 
avarice  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  plunder 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  of  its  treasures,*  which 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  talents ;  but  this  sacrilege 
was  only  the  prelude  to  his  ruin,  for  in  the  following 
year  he  perisiied  in  the  Parthian  war,  being  defeatea 
with  great  slaughter,  and  himself  and  his  son  killed 
near  Charrae  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  civil  wars  between  Pompey  and  Cesar  hastened 
the  destruction  of  the  Asamonean  family.  Ceesar 
released  Aristobulus  out  of  prison,  and  sent  him  with 
two  legions  to  promote  his  interests  in  Judsea;  but  the 
friends  of  Pompey  contrived  to  get  rid  of  so  trouble* 
some  an  opponent,  by  poisoning  him  on  his  way 
thither.  A  faie  not  less  miserable  befelhis  son  Alex- 
ander, who  had  raised  forces  in  Judaea,  expecting  his 
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father  to  arrive,  but  Pompey  sent  orders  to  Scipio, 
President  of  Syria,  to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death; 
he  was  accordingly  token  and  brought  to  Antioch,  and 
after  a  formal  trial,  put  to  death.    It  would  be  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  relate  the  various  fortunes  which 
attended  Julius  C«esar  in  his   road  to  power.    We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing  that  Cesar  was  con- 
siderably indebted  for  his  release  from  the  difficulties 
which,  surrounded  him  in  £gypt>  immediately  after 
Pompey*s  death,    to  the  courage  and   prudence  of 
Antipater  the  Idumean  ;  for,  when  Mithridates  had 
been  sent  by  Caesar  to  levy  forces  in  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
and  to  come  to  his  succour  in  Egypt,  Antipater  and 
Hyrcanus  not  only  provided  a  considerable  force  in 
aid  of  Cssar^  but   also  accompanied  Mithridates  in 
person.  In  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  Antipater  was  fore- 
most in  the  assault  of  the  city ;  .and  most  materially 
contributed^  by  his  personal  valour,  to  the  capture  of 
the  place.    And  but  for  the  presence  of  Antipater  and 
H3rrcanus,  the  expedition  of  Mithridates  would  have 
been  entirely  frustrated  by  the  Jews  of  the  province 
of  Oneion,  who  had  seized  the  passes,  and  refused  him 
admittance  ;  but  Antipater  persuaded  them  not  only 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  troops,  but  also  to  join 
Caesar's  party.     Nor  did  his  services  end  here  )  for  in 
an  engagement  which  took  place  with   the  army  of 
Ptolemy,  Mithridates  commanding  in  conjunction  with 
Antipater,  the  division  of  Mithridates  was  entirely  de- 
feated ;  but  Antipater^  having  routed  the  part  opposed 
to  him,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.    It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Cssar,   the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  destined  by  Providence  to  complete  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  economy,  was  considerably  aided 
and  forwarded  on  his  road  to  power  by  this  very 
nation ;  and  the  conqueror  shewed  himself  grateful  to 
Antipater  for  that  service  ;  for  on  his  arrival  in  Syria, 
he  refused  to  listen  to  the  claims  Antigonus,  the  sur- 
viving son  of  Aristobulus,  made  upon  him,  (in  con- 
sideration, no  doubt,  of  the  death  of  his  father  and 
brother  in  Caesar's  service)  for  his  restoration  to  the 
kingdom,    and   restored    the  supreme   authority  to 
Hyrcanus,  abolishing  the  aristocraticol  constitution  of 
Gabinius,    and    appointing   Antipater    procurator   of 
Judaea,  under  Hyrcanus.      Antipater  was  a  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  had   acquired  such 
influence  in  Judaea  and  Arabia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  as 
made  him  necessary  to  the  Roman  governors  in  those 
parts  :  and  to  none  did  he  render  more  service  than  to 
Caesar,  who,  without  his  assistance,  could  never  have 
nused  that  army,  to  which  he  owed  his  deliverance  in 
Egypt.    Antipater  had  now  four  sons  grown  up,  of 
great  reputation  for  valour  and  wisdom  :  the  eldest 
was  Phasael,  whom  he  made  governor  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  second  Herod,  whom  he   appointed  governor  of 
Galilee;  the  third  son  was  Joseph,  and  the  fourth 
Pheroras  :  he  had  also  a  daughter,  Salome,  a  woman 
of  an  intriguing  spirit,  who  lived  to  create  serious 
disturbances   in  the  family.    The  height  to  which 
Antipater  had  raised  himself  and  his  family,  failed  not 
to  render  his  prosperity  odious  to  the  Jews  of  the 
aristocratic  party.      Herod  having  exerted   himself 
with  great  courage  against  the  robbers  who  infested 
his  district,  and  put  their  leader  to  death  by  his  own 
authority,  and  without   any  formal  trial,  several  of 
the  leading  Jews  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance   to 
summon  him  to  auswer  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  his 
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conduct.^  Herod  came  Attended  by  his  guards^  and  /^^ 
clothed  in  purple,  and  bearing  with  him  a  menaicing 
letter  from  Sextus  Caesar,  the  President  of  Syria, 
commanding  the  Sanhedrim  to  acquit  him.  Awed'  by 
this  behaviour,  the  whole  assembly  remadned  silent, 
when  Sameas,  a  man  of  great  courace  and  integrity; 
boldly  stepped  forward,  and  arraigned  him  both  for  his 
crime,  and  also  for  his  presumption  in  coming  thither 
so  attended ;  and  he  predicted  that  this  Herod  Would 
one  day  destroy  them  aU,  an  event  which  afterwards 
came  to  pass,  for  he  put  Hyrcanus,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  to  death,  PoUio  and  Sameas  only 
excepted.  At  this  time  Hyrcanus  seeing  the  assembly, 
at  the  instigation  of  Sameas,  inclined  to  condemn 
Herod,  adjourned  the  meeting ;  thus  ^ving  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  make  his  esciape  to  Damascus  during 
the  night.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Herod  was 
dissuauied  by  his  father  and  brother  from  marching  an 
army  to  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Sanhedrim.  On  the  return  of  Julius 
Caesar  from  the  African  war,  Hyrcanus  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  requesting  his  permission  to  repair  and 
fortify  Jerusalem  ;  who  not  only  granted  his  request, 
but  by  a  decree  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  his  authority.  The  Jews 
as  High  Priest  and  Ethnarch  j  remitted  the  tribute  to  ^"JJ^^ 
be  paid  by  the  Romans  during  the  Sabbatical  year ;  ^ 
and  gpranted  such  farther  privileges  to  the  Jews, 
throughout  the  empire,  that  they  could  hardly  be  said 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  yoke.  Josephusf  has 
preserved  the  various  decrees  made  by  Caesar  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  as  an  argument  to  confirm  his  account 
of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Persian  and  Macedonian 
Princes  held  his  nation.  "For/*  says  he,  ''if  some  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  is  asserted  on  this  point,  because 
the  evidence  is  not  to  be  found  but  in  the  records  of 
our  own,  and  some  barbarous  nations,  they  will  surely 
think  it  worthy  of  credit,  when  they  read  what 
decrees  the  Romans  made  in  our  favour;  decrees  not 
to  be  denied,  but  registered  in  the  public  offices,  and 
engraved  on  the  pillars  of  the  capitol.*' 

By  the  assassination   of  Caesar,  which  event  took  d^^j^  of 
place  soon  after,  the  Roman  empire  was  thrown  into  Cmar. 
the  greatest  confusion.     Cassius,  one  of  the  conspi-  ^   . 
rators,    seized    Syria,  J  and  being  compelled  to  ^^JiZctM^Lt^ 
heavy  contributions  on  the  country  for  the  support  of 
his  army,  the  territory  of  Hyrcanus  was  taxed  at  seven 
hundred  talents.    Antipater  made  every  exertion  to 
raise  the  sum  appointed,  and  divided  the  labour  of  - 
making  the  assessment  between  his  two  sons,  Phasael 
and  Herod,  and  a  nobleman,  attached  to  the  intek'ests 
of  Hyrcanus,  named  Malichns.    The  district  allotted 
to  Malichus  failing  of  affording  the  proper  supply, 
Cassius  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold,  and  would 
have  put  Malichus  to   death,  had  not  Antipater  re- 
deemed his  life,  by  the  payment  of  a  hundred  talents 
out  of  the   treasury  of  Hyrcanus.     Malichus  repaid 
this  kindness  by  the  basest  ingratitude.  Jealous  of  the 
authority  of  Antipater,  and  disdaining  any  longer  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Hyrcanus,  whilst  he  held  only 
the  second  place  under  Antipater  the  Idumean,  he 
plotted  the  entire  destruction  of  the  friend  to  whom 
he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life.    The  treachery 
of  Malichus  was  soon  suspected  by  Antipater  and  his  TVeaclusry 
sons  ;  but  on  being  charged  with  it,  he  so  solemnly  ofMalidiua, 
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protested  bis  iiiiiocetice>  that  Antipater  became  recon- 
ciled to.  bim.  On  this  occasion  the  ungrateful  villain 
once  more  owed  his  life  to  Antipater  3  who  would  not 
allow  one  of  his  two  sons  to  act  upon  the  persuasion  he 
entertained  of  Malichus*s  treachery^  ai^d  thus  saved  him 
from  death.  Malichus,  however,  soon  after  poisoned 
liim  at  a  banquet  given  by  Hyrcanus,  and  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  government  of  Jerusalem.  Still  the  crafty 
traitor  strove  to .  persuade  Phasael  and  Herod  of  his 
innocence ;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  procured  him 
to  be  assassinated  at  Tyre,  by  the  Roman  garrison, 
tinder  orders  to  that  effect  from  Cassius. 

By  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Fhilippi,  the 
sons  of  Herod  were  deprived  of  their  strongest  sup- 
port,   the  protection  .  of.  Cassius.    The   faction    of 
Malichus  gained  Hyrcanus  as  well  as  Felix,  the  Ro- 
man Governor,  to  their  side, ,  by  representing  to  them 
iiow   much  was  to  be  feared   from  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  sons  of  Antipater.    Phasael,  however, 
by  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings,  soon  recovered  the 
ascendency  by  attacking  Jerusalem,  and  expelling  the 
Homan  Governor.  The  sons  of  Antipater  fcdled  not  to 
upbrsdd  Hyrcanus  with  his  base  desertion  of  the  family 
of  Antipater,  to  whose  wise  administration  he  was 
indebted  for  every  thing  which  he  possessed ;  but  all 
differences  between  them  were  speedily  removed  by 
Herod*s  espousing  Mariamne,   the  beautiful  grand- 
flau^hter    of   Hyrcanus.*    The   suppressed    faction, 
though  moderated,  was  by  no  means  extinguished ;  for 
they,  called  to  them  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus^ 
and  under  pretence  of  restoring  him. to  his  father's 
throne,  raised  fresh  disturbances  in  the  country  :  his 
cdaim  was  supported  by  Marion,  King  of  Tyre,  Fabius, 
Governor  of  Damascus,  and  Ptolemy,  Prince  of  Chalcis, 
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who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus.  The  next  J^f  *^*' 
year  Antony,  coming  to  Antioch,  was  met  by  a  depu-  p^^^^ 
tation  sent  from  the  Jewish  nation  to  accuse  Phasael 
and  Herod  of  usurping  the  government  of  Hyrcanus. 
Antony  allowed  them  a  hearing  in  the  presence  of 
Hyrcanus,*  and  then  inquiring  of  him  whom  he 
thought  fittest  to  manage  the  government  under  him, 
according  to  his  recommendation,  made  the  two  bro- 
thers TetrarchS,  and  committed  the  administration  of 
affairs  entirely  to  them.  He  also  imprisoned  several 
of  the'  deputies,  and  would  have  put  them  to  death, 
had  not  Herod  saved  them  by  his  intercession.  The 
troubles  of  Herod  were  not  yet  ended.  The  Parthian 
General  Pacorus  having  taken  Sidon  and  Ptolemais, 
was  induced,  by  an  offer  of  a  thousand  talents  and  five 
hundred  Jewish  women,  to  assist  Antigonus  in  his 
claim  to  the  throne.  The  forces  of  the  two  brothers 
were  superior  to  the  Parthians,  who  finding  themselves 
unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  force,  had 
recourse  to  treacheiT:,  and  by  it .  they  succeeded. 
Contrary  to  Herod's  advice,  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  were 
induced  to  go  in  an  embassy  to  the  Parthian  Governor, 
as  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  peace  :  as  soon  as 
the  Governor  had  them  in  his  power,  he  put  them 
both  in  chains.  Herod  escaped  from  Jeruscdem,  and 
fled  to  Massada,  a  strong  fortress,  on  the  lake  Asphalr  iTyreamw 
titb.  The  Parthians  then  plundered  the  country,  d<Siraned. 
placed  Antigonus  on  the  throne,t  and  giving  up  to 
him  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael,  left  the  country.  Phasael, 
knowing  his  death  to  be  determined  on,  destroyed 
himself.  Antigonus  spared  the  life  of  Hyrcanus^ 
but  barbarously  cut  off  his  ears,  to  incapacitate  him 
from  exercising  the  Priest's  office,  and  then  sent  him 
in  exile  to  Seleucia  in  Babylonia. 
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^  ^'         Undeb  this  emergency  Herod  made  all  haste  to  Rome, 

^'       intending  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Antony  and  the 

Romans  to  place  Aristobulus  the  brother  of  Mariamne 

Herod  ^      qq  the  throne.    It  does  not  appear  that  Herod  had  any 

MAdeKuigr-  other  view  at  this  time  than  that  of  governing  the 

country  under  Aristobulus,   as  his  father  had  done 

under  Hyrcanus ;  but  Antony  chose  rather  to  place 

Herod  on  the  throne,  and  procured  a  decree  from  the 

Senate  to  that  effect.    Herod  immediately  returned  to 

Jerusalem,  and  raising  forces  relieved  the  fortress  at 

Massada,    which  Antigonus   had    in    the  meantime 

besieged.    The  next  year  Herod  still  persevered  in 

carrying  on  the  war  against  Antigonus,  and  after  en- 

,  ,^  ,       countering  him  with  various  success,  obtained  a  signal 

^JJ^  ^  victory  over  him.    Herod  was  assisted  in  this  war  by 

the  Roman  Generals ;    who,   however,  wasted    the 

country  so  much,  that  in  reedity  they  more  hindered 

than  promoted  his  interests.    It  undoubtedly  was  the 

interest  of  the  Romans  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 

Jewish  nation;  and  by  departing  from  the  line  of 

policy  which  they  had  always  followed  of  preserving 

the  throne  to  lawful  possessors,  and  giving  it  in  this 


instance  to  Herod,  who  was  a  stranger,  they  caused 
such  dissensions  between  the  King  and  the  people,  as 
destroyed  all  power  of  opposition  to  themselves,  and 
in  fact  reduced  Judeea  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  following  year  Herod  besieged  Jerusalem,* 
and  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne,  in  the 
hope  of  Conciliating  the  people  to  his  government  by 
this  affinity  to  the  Asamonean  family.  After  a  siege  of  Takes  Jem* 
more  than  six  months  the  city  was  taken  :  the  Romans  «*!«*»•. 
plundered  the  city,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  3^  ^^ 
being  instigated  to  this  cruelty  by  the  General  Sosius.  3^/ 
Herod  complained  that  the  Romans  would  make  him 
King  of  a  desert ;  and  was  forced  to  redeem  the  city 
by  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Antigonus  surren- 
dered himself  to  Sosius,  and  implored  his  mercy ;  but 
he,  despising  such  pusillanimity,  rejected  him  with 
scorn,  and  cidling  him  Antigona,  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Antony  at  Antioch ;  who,  not  long  after,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Herod,  put  him  to  death  in  the  manner  of 
a  common  malefactor.  The  Romans  had  never  before 
so  treated  any  crowned  head.  They  acted  thna, 
hoping  to  diminish  the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the 
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Asamoiiean  hanHy,  ^o  bo  long  as  Antigoiras  was 
alive,  oould  not  be  bnnigiit  to  acknowledge  Herod  as 
tiieir  King.  Sochwaa  tbe  tenxdiiation  of  the  Asamo- 
nean  dynastf,  after  it  had  existed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years  from  the  commenoement  of  the 
authority  of  Judas  Maccabeus  j  or  one  hondred  and 
twenty-shryears,  ifwe  date  it  more  corroctly,  and  agree* 
ably  to  the  dironologyof  Josephns,  from  the  acknow-^ 
ledgment  of  Jndas*8  pow^  by  Antiochus  Eupator^ 
B.  c.  163. 

The  fortunes  of  this  honse,  says  Br.  Hales, 
seem  to  be  referred  to  m  the  following  obscure  sequel 
of  Micah' 8  prophecy  :-— 

Chap.  T.  5.  When  the  Assyrian  shall  hare  come  into  onrland^ 
Then  shidl  be  raised  up  against  him 
Seven  riiepherda  and  eight  Mnees  of  men. 
S.  And  tb^  shall  waste  wSk  the  swoni 

The  land  of  Asher,  the  land  of  Nimrod,  in  its  coasts : 
Thus  shall  He  deliver  [us]  from  the  Assyrian, 
When  he  fdiail  have  come  into  our  land, 
And  when  he  shall  hav«  tranpled  on  onr  borders. 

The  Assyrian,  here,  (according  to  the  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe)  aptly  denotes 
Antiochus  Epipbanes,  and  the  succeeding  Kings  of 
Syria,  who  ruled  in  As^ria'and  Babylonia,  and  as  we 
hare  seen,  greatly  oppressed  the  Jews.  The  "  seven 
shepherds,*'  to  be  raised  up  by  the  Messiah  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people,  represent  the  seven  Macca- 
bees, old  Mattathias,  his  five  sons,  and  his  grandson 
John  HjTCanus;  who  signalized  themselves  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  and  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  land  of  '^  Asher  and  Nimrod  j"  and  the 
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last,  in  particular,  raaa^  the  gkny  of  his  house  to  Of  the 
^e  .highest  pitdi,  and  derived  his  name  Hyn^anus  Asamoneaa 
from:his  exploits  in  these  oountries.  These  are  iqptly  ^"^<^- 
termed  ''shepherds,"  because  they  were  leaders  of 
the  people,  acting  under  die  great  shepherd  of  Israel, 
and  the  prime  "  leader,"  Christ,  noticed  in  the  fore- 
going ^irt  of  the  prophecy.  Their  successors  are 
distinguifliied  from  them  by  the  title  of  **  Princes," 
because,  not  satisfied  with  the  modest  title  of 
''Bthnarchs,"  and  "High  Priests,"  tficy  assumed  the 
crown  as  ''Kings,"  following  the  example  of  Aristo* 
bulus,  the  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus ;.  who,  wilii  his  two 
brothers,  Antigonus  and  Jannsus,  Alexandra,  her 
two  sons,  Hyrcamis  and  Aristobulns  the  Second,  and 
the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Alexander  and.  Antigonus, 
make  up  eight.'  Queen  Akzmdm  may  justly  be 
reckoned  in  the  number;  for,  as  Joaephus  observes, 
''  she  was  a  woman  free  fixxm  the  weakniess  of  her 
sex,  and  more  practised  in  the  art  of  govenment 
Chan  most  men."— Hales's  Cknmokgy,  voL  iL  p.  640. 
If  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  aitoitted.  great  im<* 
portance  must  be  attached  to  this  prophecy  of  Micah ; 
since  we  sliail  then  view  it  as  ^wt  great  link  in  the 
chain  of  sacred  pro^diecy,  which,  by  describing  the 
k*eign  of  the  Asamonean  Princes,  connects  those  pro* 
phecies  of  Baniel^  whidi  relate  to  the  trastsactioBS 
of ,  Alexanders  successors  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
Maccabees;^  with  those  more  ceMnnted  preifictions 
contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  in  other 
prophets,  whidi  foiettL  tiie  time,  place,  and  other 
drcumstsDcea  of  liie  Messiah's  coming. 
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TmwB  are  certain  portions  of  iii^e  hi^tcrf  of  man* 
Idnd,  in  whkh  military  operations  assume  a  character 
of  soch  predominant  importance,  -that  the  historian  is 
bound  to  assign  to  them  the  principal  place  in  his 
mrratiTe.  At  other  times  there,  may  be  long  and 
hioody  wars,  by  which  great  changes  have  been  pro- 
dneed  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  yet  deserve  no 
more  than  the  most  cnrsory  notice ;  whilst  our  main 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  progress  of  society,  the 
lise  of  literature,  or  the  origin  and  struggles  of  do- 
mestic fiurtions.  The  period  to  be  comprised  in  this 
sketch  belongs  to  this  latter  class  :  it  was  full  of  wars ; 
it  was  marked  by  decisive  victories  and  extensii^e 
csonqnests  j  yet  its  military  history  is  totally  uninterest- 
ing, from  the  great  inequ^ity  of  force  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  several  enemies  ;  and  from  the  scarcity 
of  those  signal  displays  of  valour  and  ability,  which 
liave,  on  other  occasions,  thrown  lustre  on  the  re- 
dstance  of  the  humblest  power.  Besides,  except  the 
f^agmenUj  of  Polybius,  we  have  no  political  nor  mili- 
tary history  of  these  times,  the  authority  of  which 
can  be  relied  on  with  any  satisfaction  for  the  detail  of 
events.  No  more  then  will  be  here  attempted,  than 
briefly  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  Roman  conquests^ 
and  to  notice  the  causes  whidi  rendered  them  so 
imbroken  and  so  universal. 

No  sooner  was  the  second  Punic  war  ended  than 
the  Senate  of  Rome  determined  to  crush  the  power  of 
Philip,  King  of  Maoedon.  He  had  joined  Hannibal  in 
the  most  critical  period  ci  the  late  war,  when  the 
destraction  of  Rome  seemed  inevitable;  he  was  the 
most  considerable  potentate  in  the  countries  neigh- 
bouring to  Italy  on  the  east ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
armies^  derived  firom  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  was 
not  yet  extinguished.  These  were  considerations 
sufficient  to  point  him  out  as  the  next  object  of 
hostility  to  the  Roman  arms;  and,  although  peace 
had  been  concluded  with  him  two  or  thm  years 
before,  yet  the  grounds  6f  a  new  quarrel  were  soon 
discovered.  He*  was  accused  of  having  attacked  the 
AtK^tyic^nf  im^d  some  ot^^^rs  of  the  ^m**^  of  1^t«<»  ^  and 
of  having  sent  some  Macedonian  soldiers  to  the 
assistance  of  Hannibal  in  Africa.    A  Roman  army  was 

*  Vnji  lib.  XXX.  c  42.  lib.  xsd.  c.  5. 


instantly    sent    over   into  Greece,    and    a  Roman     RomeJ 
fleet  co-operated  with  the  naval  force  of  Attains,  King 
of  Fergamus,  and  the  Rhodians;  these  powers,  to- 
gether with  the  iStolians,  being  constantly  enemies  to 
Macedon,    and  the  present  war   being   undertaken 
by  the  Romans  chiefly,  as  was  pretended,  on  their 
account.    The  barbarous*  tribes  on  the  north  and 
west  of  Macedonia  were  also  led,  by  the  temptation 
of  plunder,  to  join  the  confederacy  ]  imd  their  irrup- 
tions served  to  distract  the  councils  and  the  forces  of  ^  ^     . 
Philip.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantagesyhe  maintained  CynoM^ 
the  contest  with  great  vigour  for  ihree  years ;  tiU  phale.   ' 
being  defeated  in  a  general  action  at  Cynooephale  in      u.  c. 
Thessaly,  and  his  whole  country,  exhausted  as  it  already      657 , 
wairby  the  war,  being  now  exposed  to  invasion,  he  was       -— . 
reduced  to  accept  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  Romans     b.  ,c. 
thought  proper  to  dictate.     These,  as  usual,  tended      197. 
to  cripple  the  power  of  the  vanquished  paurty,  and       •— 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the  Ro«       ol.' 
mans,  by  appearing  more  fisivourable  to  their  allies  than    145.  4. 
to  themselves.     Philip  vtrasf  obliged  to  give  up  every 
Oreek  city  that  he  possessed  beyond  the  limits  elf 
Macedonia,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ;  a  stipulation 
which  deprived  him  of  Thessaly,  Achaea,  Phthiotis^ 
Perrhsbia,   and  Magnesia,  and  particularly  of  the 
three  important  towns  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Deme* 
trias,  which  he  used  to  call  the  fetters  of  Greece.    AH 
these  states  were  declared  free  and  independent;  unless 
that  the  Romans  (pretending  that  Antiochus,  King  of 
Syria,  threatened  the  safety  of  Greece)  retained,  for 
the  present,  the  strong  places  of  Chalcis  and  Deme* 
trias  in  their  own  hands.    Philip  was  forced  also  to 
satisfy  the  several  demands  of  AttaluS)  of  the  Rho* 
diane,  and  of  the  other  allies  of  Rome,  except  of  the 
.£tolians,   whom  it  was  now    the   policy  of   tha 
Romans  to  humble;  as  the  depression  of  Philip  had 
left  them  the  principal  power  in  Greece.    In  addition 
to  these  sacrifices,  he  was  to  surrender  almost  the 
whole  of  his  navy,  and  to  pay  to  Rome  a  thousand 
talents. 
Immediately  t  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
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Biftorj.  followed  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Isthmian  games, 
V^^V"^^  where  it  was  announced  to  all  the  multitude  assembled 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  Romans  bestowed  entire 
freedom  upon  all  those  states  of  Greece  which  had 
been  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Maoedon.  The  Greeks> 
unable  to  read  the -future,  and  having  as  yet  had  no 
experience  of  the  ambition  of  Rx>me>  received  this 
act  with  the  warmest  gratitude  j  and  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Romans  in  the  character  which  they 
assumed,  of  protectors  and  deliverers  of  Greece. 
IXTar  with  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  being  now  humbled^ 
Antiochus  ^lere  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  dispute  the  power 
^^J^^^'  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  except  Antiocbus,  King  of 
"  "  Syria.  This  prince  had  lately*  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  reducing  those  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  many  wars  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  had  been  gained  by  the  Kings 
of  Egypt.  He  now  professed  his  intention  of  crossing 
into  Europe,  and  reuniting  to  his  empire  those  cities 
and  parts  of  Thrace  which  had  been  conquered  from 
Lysimachus  by  one  of  his  predecessors  -,  and  which 
had  since  been  wrested  from  the  crown  of  Syria  by 
the  Kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon.  But  the  Romans 
having  now  brought  their  war  with  Philip  to  an  end,  re- 
solved at  once  to  stop  the  progress  of  Antiochus  $  and 
their  amba^^sadors,  who  found  him  at  Lysimachia^ 
required  him  to  restore  every  place  that  he  had  taken 
from  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  and  to  leave  those  cities 
independent,  which,  having  lately  belonged  to  Philip, 
were  now  destined  by  the  Romans  to  enjoy  their  liberty. 
f  Antiochus  replied,  ^that  the  Romans  had  no  more 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  than  he  had  in  those  of 
Italy ;  and  the  ambassadors  departed  without  gaining 
their  demands.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  i£tolians,t 
who  were  now  totally  alienated  from  the  Romans,  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  peace  with  Philip, 
eagerly  solicited  the  King  of  Syria  to  enter  Greeccj 
encouraging  him  to  hope,  that  with  their  assistance, 
he  might  destroy  the  influence  of  Rome  in  that  country 
altogether.  He  accordingly  crossed  over  with  a  small 
force,  and  was  admitted,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
^tolians,  and  tHe  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  into 
several  places  of  importance ;  but|  the  Achseans,  and 
Eumenes,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Attains  on  the 
throne  of  Pergamus,  declared  against  him,  and  their 
forces  occupied  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  to  secure  it  from  his 
attacks.  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  also  decided  on 
taking  part  with  the  Romans ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  reducing  Chalcis,  and  the  whole 
of  Euboea,  and  won  besides  several  cities  in  Thessaly. 
He  returned  to  Chalcis  to  pass  the  winter ;  and  the 
Consul  ManiusAcilius  Glabrio  arriving  in  Epirus  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  having  marched  thence  '  into 
Macedonia  to  concert  measures  with  Philip,  and  after- 
wards having  advanced  into  Thessaly,  Antiochus  took 
post  at  the  feunous  pass  of  Thermopylae  to  oppose  his 
further  progress.  He  was  easily  dislodged,  however,  by 
the  Romans ;  and  that  with  such  severe  loss,  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  at  once  to  abandon  Greece,  and  to 
return  to  Asia  by  sea  from  Chalcis,  leaving  the 
.^tolians  to  bear,  as  they  best  could,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Roman  vengeance. 

•  Polyb.  lib.  zviii.  c.  32,  33.  and  Urj,  lib.  xxxiiL  c.  19,  38. 
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Hiey  were  accordmgly  attacked  by  the  Consul,  Rob»^ 
Manius  Acilius,*  and,  after  seeing  some  of  their  towns  ^^^'v**' 
taken,  they  implored  and  obtained  an  armistice  for  a 
certain  period,  in  order  to  allow  them  time  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome.  But  the  demands  of  the 
Senate  being  more  exorbitant  than  they  could  yet 
bring  themselves  to  accept,  the  war  was  again  re- 
newed, and  Maniusf  was  actively  employed  in  besieg- 
ing Amphissa,  when  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  afforded  the  ^tolians  another  respite. 
The  new  Consul,  who  was  wholly  bent  on  crossing 
over  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  with  Antiochus,  waa 
easily  persuaded  to  grant  the  ^tolians  a  truce  for  six 
months  :  and  their  afiisiirs  were  in  so  desperate  a  state, 
that  even  this  doubtful  favour  seemed  to  them  most 
acceptable. 

Having  thus  freed  himself  from  the  possible  danger 
of  leaving  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  L.  Scipio  set  for- 
ward  for  the  Hellespont,  {  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
the  fftmoas  Scipio  Africanus,  who  acted  under  him  as 
his  lieutenant.  The  march  of  the  army  was  facili- 
tated to  the  utmost  by  Philip,  King  of  Macedon ; 
who  seems  vainly  to  have  hoped  that  by  a  faithful  and 
zealous  observance  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  might 
soften  the  remorseless  ambition  of  the  Romans.§  A 
naval  victory,  won  by  the  Roman  fleet,  ensured  the 
safety  of  the  passage  into  Asia ;  apd  Aiitiochus,  dis- 
trusting his  own  strength,  abandoned  the  sea  coast, 
and  concentrated  his  army  near  Magnesia  and 
Thyatira.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  Battle  of 
totolly  defeated.  Sardis  and  several  other  places  sur-  Magaebia. 
rendered  inunediately  after  the  battle  j  and  Antiochus,  ^'  .^* 
completely II  panic  struck,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^^^- 
Consul  and  his  brother,  soliciting  peace  on  their  own 
terms.  He  was  ordered  accordingly  to  resign  his 
pretensions  to  any  dominion  whatever  in  Europe,  and 
to  cede  every  thing  that  he  possessed  in  Asia  west- 
ward of  Mount  Taurus  :  to  pay  fifteen  thousand 
talents  to  the  Romans  within  twelve  years,  to  reim- 
burse them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war :  ta  pfiy  to 
Eumenes,  Eling  of  Pei^gamus,  four  hundred  talents  in 
money,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  which  he  had 
engaged  by  treaty  to  pay  to  the  late  King  Attains  :  to 
give  up  Hannibal  and  some  other  individuals  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  :  and  to  give  twenty 
hostages  immediately,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  to 
be  selected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Consul.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  Antiochus,  and  hostilities 
ceased  therefore  on  both  sides.  Ambassadors  were  then 
sent  to  Rome  by  Antiochus,  to  procure  a  ratification 
of  the  peace  from  the  Senate  and  people ;  and  by 
Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  almost  every  state  within 
the  limits  ceded  by  the  vanquished  King,  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  new  arbiters  of  the  &te  of  Asia,  and 
to  gain  for  themselves  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  After  the  several 
embassies  had  received  an  audience  of  the  Senate,  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  was  ratified,  and  ten  Com- 
missioners^ were  appointed  to  settle  all, disputed 
points  in  Asia ;  with  these  general  instructions,  that 
all  the  dominions  ceded  by  the  King  of  Syria  to  t^  Ro- 
mans should  be  given  to  Eumenes,  with  the  exception 
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Df  Lyoia  and  part  of  Garia,  wMcb  were  bestowed 
on  the  Rhodians ;  and  those  €k*eek  cities  which  had 
|ttid  tribute  to  ^tiochns,  and  which  were  now  de- 
clared independent.  But  before  these  Commissioners 
arri\ned  in  Asia»  the  Roman  arms  had  been  employed 
in  another  successftil  war.  Cn.  Manlius*  Vulso,  who 
succeeded  L.  Scipio  in  the  consulship^  and  in  tiie 
command  of  the  army  in  Asia  Minor,  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  some  conquest,  had  attacked  the 
Gfdatians,  or  Asiatic  Gauls,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
had  ftimished  assistance  to  Antiochus;  and,  after 
'seyeral  engagements,  had  obliged  the  different  tribes 
to  sue  for  peace.  Their  ambassadors  came  to  him 
towards  the  dose  of  the 'winter  to  receive  his  answer  *, 
and  about  the  same  time  Eumenes  and  the  ten  Com- 
missioners arrived  from  Rome.  A  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  then  concluded  with  Antiochus,  in 
whidi  besides  the  concessions  formerly  mentioned, 
he  agreed  to  give  up  almost  the  whole  of  his  navy, 
'and  all  his  elephants,  and  not  to  make  war  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  Mge&n, 

The  Chilatians,  having  been  already  plundered  to 
the  utmost  during  the  warj  were  only  warned  to  con- 
fine themselves  within  their  own  limits,  and  not  to 
molest  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes ;  and  Ariarathes, 
King  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  also  given  assistance 
to  Antiochus>  was  obliged  to  deprecate  the  anger  of 
Rome  by  the  payment  of  six  hundred  talents  5  half 
of  which,  however,  was  afterwards  remitted  to  him 
iat  the  intercession  of  Eumenes.  This  last  Prince 
received  a'great  increase  of  territory,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe ;  and, '  together  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Rhodes,  was  in  appearance  the  greatest 
gainer  from  the  victory  of  the  Romans.  However, 
in  the  mere 'act  of  giving  away  kingdoms  at  her 
discretion,  Rome  plainly  declared  the  preeminence 
of  her  own  power :  and  she  soon  after  shewed, 
that  she  could  resume  her  gifts  as  easily  as  she  had 
made  them,  whenever  the  conduct  of  her  allies  began 
to  excite  her  jealousy. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  L.^Scipio,  when 
of.£iBlia  marching  towards  Asia,  granted  a  truce  for  six  months 
to  the  ^tolians ;  f  but  as  they  could  not  yet  be  induced 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans, 
the  war  was  again  renewed,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
the  colleague  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  the  Consulship,  crossed 
over  into  Greece  to  complete  their  subjugation.  He 
first  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  which  was  vigorously 
defended  3  but  the  ^tolians,  now  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  the  contest,  sued  for  peace 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians  and  Athe- 
nians; and  terms  were  at  length  granted  them. 
Which  besides  diminishing  their  territory,  and  obliging 
them  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  entire  dependence  on  Rome,  by  obliging 
them  to  follow  the  Romans  in  all  thdr  wars,  and  to 
acknowledge  and  obey  the  power  and  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Their  fate  excites  the  less  compassion,  when 
we  remember  that  they  first  invited  the  Romans  into 
Greece,  and  that  their  faithless  and  ambitious  policy 
had  mainly  contributed  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  in  one  poweiful  state,  which  might  have  been 

*  Polyb.  lib  zzH,  c.  16, 24,  et  teq,  livy,  Ub.zxxriii.  c  12,  ttseq. 
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able  long  to  maintain  its  independence  against  every 
einemy. 

Eleven  years  had  not  passed  sinc^  the  conduston  of 
the  last  war  with  Macedon,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  another  was  likdy  to  commence.  In  the  late  war 
with  Antiochus,  Philip,  as  has  been  seen,  sided  with 
the  Romans  J  and  thus  took  from  the  King 'of  Syria 
the  towns  of  j£nus  and  Maronea,  and  some  other 
towns  and  fortresses-  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  and 
from  the  jStolians  several  dties  which  they  had 
occupied  in  Thessaly  and  Perrhsebia.  All  these  places, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  proposed  to  retain  in 
his  possession ;  but  on  one  side,  Eumenes  laid  claim*^ 
to  the  towns  of  Thrace,  insisting  that  the  Romans 
had  given  to  him  that  portion  of  the  territories  con- 
quered from  Antiochus }  and  on  the  other,  the  Thes- 
solians  and  Perrhaebians  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  cities  taken  possession  of  by  Philip  in  their  country  ; 
urging  that  the  .£tolians  had  unjustly  seized  them, 
and  that  on  their  expulsion  they  ought  to  revert  to 
their  original  and  rightfol  owners.  The  Senate,  as 
usual,  appointed  Commissioners  to  hear  and  to  decide 
on  this  question ;  and  sentence  was  given,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  against  the  pretensions  of  Philip. 
He  had  no  intention,  however,  to  yield  without  resist- 
ance I  but  not  bdng  yet  prepared  for  war,  he  sought 
to  gain  time  by  sending  his  son  Demetriusf  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  cause.  This  Prince  had  formerly  been  one 
of  the  hosta^s  given  by  his  fother  for  his  faithful 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  last  treaty  with  the 
Romans  ;  and  he  had  then  so  won  the  favour  of  many 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  that  Philip  trusted  much  to 
the  influence  he  might  possess  on  the  present  occasion. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed ;  for  Demetrius  was  sent 
back  with  renewed  expressions  of  the  kindness  enter- 
tained for  him  by  the  Senate  ;  and^  with  a  promise, 
that  out  of  regard  for  him,  a  fresh  commission  should 
be  appointed  to  reconnder  the  points  in  dispute 
between  Philip  and  his' opponents.  Yet  the  new  com- 
mission confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  former  one, 
and  Philip  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
all  the  contested  towns  both  in  Thrace  and  Thessaly : 
nor  did  the  favour  shewn  by  the  Romans  to  Demetrius 
produce  any  other  result  than  his  destruction.  A 
suspicion  arose  that  he  aspired  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  through  their  support;  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
elder  brother  Perseus.  This  produced  an  open  enmity 
between  the  brothers  ;  and  after  many  mutual  accur 
sations  of  each  other,  Philip,  it  is  said,§  viras  induced 
to  order  the  death  of  Demetrius  by  poison  :  but, 
according  to  the  Roman  writers,  bdng  afterwards  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  he  intended  to'  deprive  Per- 
seus of  the  succession,  in  abhorrence  of  his  treachery 
towards  his  brother.  He  died,  however,  before  his 
intentions  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  Perseus 
ascended  the  throne  without  difficulty.  This  account 
of  the  private  affairs  of  the  royal  family  of  M acedon^ 
as  it  relates  to  matters  not  likely  to  be  known  with 
certainty  by  the  public,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  from 
writers  disposed  to  believe  every  calumny  against 
Perseus,  merits  very  little  attention.  It  is  only  known, 
that  the  Romans  were  disposed,  from  the  very  be- 
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HSstoiy.  ghmtDg  of  hia  rdga  to  rc^td  tbe  new  Kivg  of  M»- 
cedon  with  aversion  >  and  that  he  foreseeing  that  » 
war  in  defence  of  the  iadependcfnce  of  his  crown 
would  soon  be  ineTitable^  took  evei^r  method  of  ren- 
dering himself  popidar  in  Greece.^  and  c^  •trengthaning. 
the  internal  reaourcee  of  his  kingdom. 

The  Romans  alleged*  as  the  cauaes  of  their  quarrel 
inth  Perseus,  tiiat  he  had  made  war  on  some  of  their 
allies ;  that  he  had  eBdeaTOored  to  draw  away  others 
to  a  comiection  with  hims^j  incompatible  with  their 
duty  to  Rome;  and  that  he  Imd  hired  assassins  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Eumenes^  when  ro- 
tnniing  from  Rcmdc,  whither  he  had  gone  to  instigate. 
tbe  Senate  to  dedare  war  against  Macedon.  In  an- 
swerf  to  these  charges^  Perseus  replied^  that  hia, 
hostlHties  with  the  allies  of  Rome  were  purely  de- 
fensive :  and  the  charge  o£  intended  assassination  h^ 
atrot^ly  and  iktly  denied.  With  regard  to  his  en- 
deavouring to  seduce  the  alliea  of  Rome  from  their 
fidelity,  he  is  made  by  Livy  to  refer  to  a  former 
justification  of  himself  on  that  point,  which  is  not  at 
present  to  be  fomid  in  Livy*8  history.  However^  it  is 
evident  that  the  Romans  were  determined  on  war,  and 
that  the  King  of  Macedon  took  every  step,  consistent 
with  the  independence  of  his  crown,  to  avoid  it.  Al- 
though the  Romans  {  had  accused  him  of  making 
great  military  preparations  in  time  of  peace,  and  he 
was,  in  &ct,  in  a  fiir  better  condition  to  commence 
Immediate  hostilities  than  tbey  were,  yet  he  lost  the . 
opportunity  thus  afforded  him  irom  his  anxious  desire 
to  negociate  with  the  enemy;  and  when  be  was 
actually  driven  to  take  up  arms,  and  had  gained  some 
advantage  over  the  Ccmsul  Licinius,  he  instantly 
renewed  his  i  offers  of  peace,  consenting  to  the  same 
terms  which  his  father  had  only  submitted  to  after 
his  total  defeat  at  Cynocephale.  The  most  open  and 
unprincipled  ambition  in  modern  times,  would  hardly 
dare  to  avow  such  an  answer  as  that  made  by  the 
Roman  General  to  a  proposal  so  conciliatory.  He 
« replied,  II  that  Perseus  must  submit  himself  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Senate,  and  allow  it  to  decide  on  the 
state  of  Macedon,  as  it  should  think  proper.  In  other 
words,  tbe  time  was  now  come,  when  the  Romans^ 
in  their  career  of  conquest,  had  reached  the  kingdom 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  delay,  far  less  to  renounce,  their  resolution  of 
sacrificing  it  to  their  lawless  and  systematic  ambition. 
This  refusal  to  negociate  after  a  defeat,  was  a  general 
maxim  of  Roman  policy^  and  has  often  been  extolled  as 
aproof  of  heroic  magnanimity.  It  should  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  adirectoutrageon  tbe  honour  and  indepen- 
dence of  all  other  nations,  whieh  ought,  in  justice,  to 
have  put  the  pec^le,  who  professed  it,  out  of  the  pale 
of  aU  friendly  relations  with  mankind.  In  a  moment 
<tf  madness,  the  French  conveatitHi,  in  1794,  passed  a 
decree,  that  the  garrisons  of  the  four  fortresses  on  the 
northern  frontier,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  allies, 
should  be  put  to  .the  sword  if  they  did  not  surrender 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  summoned. 
To  this  decree,  a  notice  of  which  accompanied  the 
summons  of  the  besieging  general,  the  Austrian 
governor  of  Le  Quesnoy  nobly  replied;    *'  No  one 
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nalioB  has  a  right  to  -decne  the4ishoiiow  of  another : 
I  Shan  maiBtBin  my  post  so  as  to  deserve  the  ^teemof 
my  master,  and  even  that  of  the  Pnanch  people  thenar 
aelves."  In  l&e  manner,  a  refosal  to  make  peace,  ezr 
oepi  on  thmr  submissioaj  was  to  decree  the  dishonour 
of  eyery  odiernation  r  nor  had  Bomn  any  right  to  insist^ 
that  whatever  were  the  events  of  a  wav,  it  should  ool^ 
be  terminated  on  such  eonditions  as  should  make  her 
enemy  the  inferior  party.  Had  other  mtioju  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  every  war  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  war  of  ezterHuaation  f  and.  thus  the  pride  of 
one  people,  would  have  multiplied  infinitely  the  su£Esr<- 
ings  of  the  human  race,  and  have  reduced  mankind  ton 
state  of  worse  than  salvage  ferocity.  The  avowal  €t 
auch  a  maxim,  in  short,  placed  Rome  in  a  condition  of 
actual  hostility  with  the  whdie  world ;  and  would  have 
justified  all  nations  in  uniting  together  for  the  purpose 
of  fercing  a  solemn  and  practical  seaunciation  of  it  4 
or,  in  case  of  a  refiisalj  of  extirpating  utterly  the 
Roman  people,  as  the  common  enemies  of  the  peace 
and  honour  of  mankind. 

After  the  refusal  4>f  the  Consul  Licinius  to  negociate 
with  Perseus,  the  war  was  protracted  for  two  years 
more  without  any  deoisive  success ;  the  Roman  officers 
who  were  employed  in  it  displaying  little  ability  or 
enterprise,  and  disgracing  themselves  by  flagrant  * 
acts  of  extortion  and  oppression  towards  their  allies* 
At  last  L.  ^mili'us  Paullus,  son  of  the  Consul  who  was 
killed  at  Cannse,  and  himself  inheriting  his  father's 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  valour,  was  bhosen  Consul } 
and  the  province  of  Macedonia  felling  to  his  diare,  he 
took  every  method  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue.  Great  care  was  f  observed  in  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  who  were  to  serve  under  him;  and 
when  he  arrived  in  Greece  and  took  tlie  command,  he 
greatly  reformed  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and 
brovfl^ht  it  into  a  high  state  of  order  and  activity.  Hi^ 
exertions  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
of  the  details  of  which  we  have  only  the  account  of 
Plutarch,  but  the  event  is  abundantly  known.  The 
Macedonian  army  was  totally  destroyed,  the  cities  of 
the  kingdom  successively  surrendered  to  the  con- 
querors, and  Perseus  himself  shortly  after  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  Consul's  mercy.  He  was  taken  to  Rome 
with  his  femily  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  iElmilius  $ 
and,  according  to  Paterculus,  died  about  four  years 
afterwards  at  Alha,^  which  was  assigned  as  the  place 
of  his  eonfin^ment.  His  principal  nobility,  and  every 
man§  who  had  ever  held  any  office  under  him,  were 
ordered  to  transport  themselves  into  Italy  on  pain  of 
death ;  lest  they  should  disturb  the  new  settlement  of 
their  country.  Macedonia  was  then  divided  into  feur 
districts ;  each  of  which  was  to  be  under  a  republican 
government.  JIalf  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the 
King  was  henceforward  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans,  whci 

•  Uvy,  lib.  xliii,  c.  4,  5,  6,  &c         t  Ibid.  Ub.  xlir.  c.  21, 34. 

J  Vid.  Veil.  Fatercul.  lib.  i.— But  it  would  be  nearer  tbe  trutb  to 
say,  that  Peneus  vtm  murdered  by  the  Romans ;  fbrafter  baTin]g^ 
snffered  such  cruel  trratment  in  the  dungeon  to  wbick  he  ww  at  ftvit 
conaigned,  Unt  jSmlliu  FavUua  compli^aed  of  it  in  tiM  Senate  at  a 
national  di^pnace,  he  waa  lenoTod  to  a  less  miserable  pnaon ;  and 
there  having  offended  the  soldien  who  guarded  him,  they,  ia 
ro'enge,  harassed  him  night  And  day,  and  never  allotred  him  to 
sieepy  till  he  expired  under  theiv  -pefsecy tions  ^-Vid.  I\rmgmumf* 
Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  nzL  p.  893,  edit.  Rhodoffl.— «id  MMrtfs/tfs 
^piMiolam,  apud  Fnigm,  Sallust. 

%  Uvy,  lib,  xlr.  c.  32,  29. 
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SHoty.  a3so  appwpi'irted  to  t&emeelvefl  the  produce  of  id!  the 
'  gold  and  sHver  mines  of  the  kingdoni.  The  Inhabit- 
ants were  fofhSdden  to  fell  timber  for  ship^btiilding ; 
and  all  fntermarriages  and  soles  of  land  between  the 
people  of  the  serend  districts'  were  forbidden.  With 
these  marks  of  real  slavery,  they  were  left,  for  the 
-present,  nomrnaily  free  ;  and  Macedonia  was  not  yeft 
reducedto  the  form*  of  a  Roman  province. 

ft  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  after  every  successive 
conquest,  the  Romans  altered  their  behaviour  to  l^ose 
allies  who  had  aided  them  to  gain  it,  and  whose  friend- 
8h^>  or  enmity  was  now  become  indifferent  to  them. 
Tims,  sAer  their  first  war  with  Flulip,  they  slighted  the 
^tolians ;  after  they  had  vanquished  Antiochus^  they 
i«adily  listened  to  complaints  against  Philip  5  and  now 
tiie  destmctiott  of  Macedon  enabled  them  to  use  the 
^*Dgi>Bge  of  sovereigns  ratherthan  of  allies  to  their  oldest 
and  most  faithful  friends,  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and 
HieAchsans.  The*  Senate  first  tampered  with  Attains, 
the  fotother  of  Eumenes,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  acaise  his  brother,  and  to  petition  for  a 
^hare  of  his  dominions ;  but  when  they  found  him  deaf 
to  their  temptations,  they  retracted  some  promises 
Trhich  they  had  before  made  him,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  listen  to  them.  Afterwards,  when  Eumenes 
liimaelf  landed  in  Italy  onf  hb  way  to  Rome,  with 
the  view  of  removing  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  him,  the  Senate,  aware  of  his  pm-pose,  issued 
an  order  that  no  King  should  be  allowed  to  come  to 
Rome  j  and  despatched  one  of  the  Quaestors  to  an- 
nounce it  to  him  at  Bmndusium,  and  to  command  him 
to  leave  Italy  immediately.  The  Rhodians  had  offended 
by  declaring  openly,  "  that  they  J  were  tired  of  the  war 
'with  Perseus ;  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  was  the 
fiiend  of  their  commonwealth ;  that  they  should  wish 
to  see  the  contencSng  parties  recondkd;  and  that 
tiiey  would  themselves  declare  gainst  those  whose 
obstinacy  should  be  an  impediment  to  peace.**  This 
declaration,  which  was  received  at  Rome  most  indig- 
nantly, had  been  privately  recommended  by  Q.MarciuSj 
the  Roman  Consul,  to  one  of  the  Rhodian  ambassadors, 
who  had  visited  hfm  in  his  camp  in  Macedonia,  during 
the  preceding  year :  and  Polybius§  reasonably  con- 
jectures, that  Marcius,  confident  of  a  speedy  victory 
over  Perseus,  gave  this  advice  to  the  Rhodians,  with 
the  treacherous  purpose  of  furnishing  the  Senate  with  a 
future  pretenc^  of  hostility  against  them.  However, 
their  &ult  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  Lycia  and 
Caria,!)  which  the  Senate  now  declared  independent ; 
and  the  individuals  who  were  accused  of  favouring 
Perseus  were  g^ven  up  to  the  Romans,if  or  at  the 
instigation  of  Roman  officers,  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Rhodian  government.  Nor  should  it  be**  omitted, 
that  a  general  inquiry  was  instituted  throughout 
Greece  into  the  conduct  of  the  principtd  men  in  the 
several  states  during  the  late  war.  Those  who  were 
accused  by  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman  party  of 
having  favoured  Perseus,  were  summoned  to  Rome  to 
plead  their  cause  as  criminals ;  and  some  were  even  put 
to  death.  But  if  the  mere  opinioDff  and  inclinations  of 
individuals  were  thus  punished,  the  states  which  had 
actually  taken  part  with  Macedon  met  with  a  still 


^Pol9ib.liksB.«.l,  «<««,u         t  Dad.  lib.  «k.  4:.  17. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  xm.  c.  7.      Uif,  lib.  xliv.  c  14. 
§  Polyb.  lib.  xrrffi.  c.  15.  It  Ihid.  lib.  xxx,  c.  5. 
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hea^aer  destiny.  Let  it  be  for  ever  remembered,  Bmnir. 
that  by  a  decree*  of  the  Senate,  seventy  towns  of 
Epirus  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  Roman 
army,  after  all  hostilities  were  at  an  end  5  that  £alae^ 
hood  and  deceit  were  used  to  prevent  resistance  or 
escape ;  and  that  in  one  day  and  one  hour  seventy 
towns  were  sacked  and  destroyed,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  human  beings  sold  for  slaves.  The 
instrument  employed  on  this  occasion  was  L.  w£miliu6 
Paullus,  the  conqueror  '>f  Maeedon,  and  one  of  those 
whom  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  models  of  Roman 
virtue.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincere  affec- 
tion for  his  country,  his  indiffei*ence  to  money,  and 
his  respectability  as  a  citizen,  husband,  son,  and 
fiither.  But  it  is  usefiil  to  see  what  dreadful  actions 
the  best  men  of  ancient  times  were  led  unhesitatingly 
to  commit,  from  the  utter  absence  of  a  just  law  of 
nations,  and  the  fatal  habit  of  making  their  country 
the  supreme  object  of  their  duty.  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  these  evils  should  be  prevented,  unless  truer  no- 
tions have  insensibly  established  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  men,  even  of  those  who  aie  least  grateful  to 
the  source  from  which  they  have  derived  theih  ;  and  if 
modem  Europe  be  guided  by  purer  {xinciples,  the 
Christiaii  historian  cannot  fbrget  finom  what  cause  this 
better  and  happier  condition  has  arisen. 

it  remains  now  that  we  speak  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  towards  the  Achttans.  The  escrly  history 
of  the  Achean  Lfcague,  and  the  leaning  of  its  councils 
towards  a  friendly  connection  with  Macedon,  has* 
been  idready  noticed.  In  the  war  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Philip,  however,  the  Acheans  were  per- 
suaded to  join  with  the  former;  a  step  which  Poly  biuaf 
describes  as  absolutely  necessary  for  their  safety; 
whether  it  were  altogetlier  equally  honourable,  we 
have  baldly  the  means  ai  deciding.  But  their  new 
eonnectioo,. whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  origin, 
was  ever  afterwards  fiiithfuUy  observed:  insomuch, 
that  the  Romans,  though  suffidently  adroit  in  finding 
matter  of  comphdot,  when  they  were  disposed  to  do 
BO,  and  though  offended  by  the  free  and  independent 
tone  which  1^  Achseaa  government  always  main- 
tained towards  them,  could  yet  obtain  no  tolerable 
pretext  for  attacking  them.  There  was,  however, 
a  traitor  amonsst  the  Achnans,  named  Callicrates,^ 
who,  jealous  or  the  popularity  of  the  ruling  party  in 
the  councils  of  his  country,  endeavoiHred  to  supphmt 
them  through  the  influence  of  Rome  ^  and  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Senate  by  representing  his  opponents 
as  despisers  of  the  Roman  authority,  which  he  and  hl^ 
friends  vainly  endeavoured  to  uphoUL  After  the 
Macedonian  war,  his  intriguesi  were  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever.  He  accused  a  great  number 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his'  eouBtrymen  of  having 
favoured  the  cause  of  PerBeus ;  and  although  the  coo- 
duet  of  the  Achasan  goverament  towards  Rome  had 
been  perfectly  blanetess,  and  nothing  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  King  of  Macedon  which 
confirmed  the  charge,  even  agaiott  any  of  its  indivi*- 
dual  citizeoa,  yet,  on  the  demand  of  the  Ronaans, 
more  than  a  thousand  d  the  most  eminent  laea  im  the 
ewn»K)nwealth  wexm   arrested  and  sent  into  Italy, 


•  Polyb.  lib.  xzx.  c.  15.   Livy,  lib.  sir.  c.  34.   Plolupdi,  i»  rii4 
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Hiitory.    under  pretence  that  they  should  be  tried  for  their 
*V««-*yi^i*^  conduct  at  Rome.  On  their  arrival  in  Italy^  they  were 
confined  in  the  different  cities  of  Tuscany^    and  there 
remained   nearly  seventeen    years.    The  Senate   re- 
peatedly refused  the  petition  of  the  Achaean  govern- 
ment,  that  they .  might  either  be    released,  or  else 
be  brought  to  trial.    It  is  added,  that  whoever  among 
them  were  at  any  time  detected  in  endeavouring  to 
escape,  were  invariably  put  to  death.    At  last,*  after 
most  of  them  had  died  in  captivity,  the  influence  of 
Cato  the  Censor  was  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  survi- 
vors, at  the  request  of  Scipio  ^milianus;   who  was 
anxious   to    serve   one   of  their  number,    his   own 
familiar  friend,    the  historian  Polybius.      But    the 
manner  in  which  Cato  pleaded  their  cause  deserves  to 
be  recorded.    He  represented  the  Achaean  prisoners  as 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Senate  of  Rome  :   ''  We 
sit  here  all  day,*'  said  he,  ''  as  if  we  had  nothing  to 
do,   debating  about  the  fate  of  a  few  wretched  old 
Greeks,  whether  the  undertakers  of  Rome  or  Achaea 
are  to  have  the  burying  of  them."     We  have  dwelt 
the  more  fully  on  this  treatment  of  the  Achaeans,  be- 
cause it  sets  in  the  clearest  light  the  character  of  the 
Roman  government ;  and  enables  us  to  appreciate  the 
state  of  the  world  under  tKe  Roman  dominion,  when 
such  men  as  Polybius  were  subject  to  the  worst  op- 
pression and  insolence  from  a  nation  which  boasted 
Importance  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Censor,  as  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  - 
Hitherto,   however,  Achaea  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
still  enjoyed  a  nominal  independence,  notwithstanding 
the  real  supremacy  of  the  Roman  power.    But  within 
little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  overthrow  of 
Perseus,  even  these  poor  remains  of  freedom  were  de- 
-  stroyed.    A  manf  of  low  condition,  named  Andriscus^ 
availing  himself  of  his  personal  resemblance  to  the 
royal  family  of  Macedon,  assumed  the  name  of  Philip, 
and  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus,  was 
157.  2.  joyfully  received  by  the  Macedonians.     After  a  short 
contest,  he  was  defeated  and  led  prisoner  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  5  and  from  henceforward  Mace- 
don was  placed  entirely  on  the  footing  of  a  Roman 
province.    The  fall  of  Achaea  followed  almost  at  the 
same  time.     It   appears {  that   a    party   had  lately 
acquired  an    ascendency  in    the    Achaean    councils^ 
warmly  inclined  to  throw  off  the  control  of  Rome ; 
but  without  the  wisdom  or  integrity  which  had  en- 
abled Philopoemen  and  Lycortas  to  command  respect 
from  the  Romans,  while  they  avoided  giving  them  the 
slightest  pretence  for  attacking  their  independence. 
The  party  now  in  power,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  bent 
upon  provoking  a  war  with  Rome.    They  attacked 
Ixicedaemon,§  which,  although  obliged  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  was  on  all  occa- 
sions ready  to  break  off  its  connection ;  and  when  the 
Lacedaemonians   appealed    to   Rome^    and   Commis- 
sioners were  sent  as  usual  to  ^ve  their  judgment^ 
the  Achaean  government  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  and  took  the  most  violent  measures  for 
exciting  popular  feeling  throughout  Greece  against 
the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Romans.    The  fer- 
ment was  at  its  height  when  the  Commissioners,  who 
had  arrived  at  Corinth,  ||    pronounced    it    to  be  the 
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pleasure  of  the  Senate,  that  not  only  Lacedsmon,  but    Rome. 
Corinth  also,  and   Axgos,   and  several  other  states  V"^V^T" 
which  had  been  united  with  the  Achaeans,  should  now 
be  separated  from  them,  because  they  had  originally 
formed  no  part  of  Achaea.     Nothing  can  be  said  in 
excuse  of  this  decision,  which  was  alike  insolent  and 
unjust ;  yet,  where  resistance  is  so  evidently  hopeless^ 
as  it  was  at  this  time  in  Greece,  it  must  ever  be  con- 
demned as  a  useless  aggravation  of  a  people's  suffer- 
ings. The  whole  frame  of  society  was  loosened  by  the 
Achaean  leaders ;  and  great  immediate  evils  were  occa- 
sioned with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  their  leading  to 
•permanent good.  Slaves^  were  set  at  liberty,  and  enlisted 
to  swell  the  Achaean  army;   debtors  were  protected 
from  their  creditors  ;  and  heavy  requisitions  were  laid 
on  all  individuals,  male  and  female,  to  contribute  to 
the  wants  of  the  conmionwealth.     But  there  was  no 
corresponding  spirit  in  the  people )  and  these  strong 
measures    which,    if  adopted  voluntarily,  often  pro- 
duce effects  so  wonderful,  were  considered  vexatious 
and  oppressive,  when    enforced    by    an    unpopular 
government.    Metellus,  at  this  time,  commanded  in 
Macedonia ;  and  wishing  to  win  the  double  glory  of 
being  the  pacificator  of  Macedon  and  Achaea,  he  was 
anxious  to  persuade  the  Achaeans  to  submit  before 
Mummius  the  Consul  should  arrive  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  them.    His  advances  were  slighted,  be- 
cause they  were  attributed  to  fear  ;  and  an  Achaean 
armyt  marched  towards  Thermopylae  to  oppose  his 
march  into  Greece.    But  so  totally  unequal  were  the 
Greeks  to  the  maintenance  of  this  contest,  that  they  aban- 
doned their  ground  on  the  first  approach  of  Metellus; 
and,  being  overtaken  on  their  retreat,  were  immediately 
and  completely  routed.     Metellus  then  advanced  to- 
wards Corinth,  having  reduced  Thebes  and  Megara 
on  his  march ;  and  his  offers  of  peace  being  again  re- 
jected, he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  task  of  finally 
subjugating  Greece  to  L.  Mummius,  who  about  this 
time  arrived  from  Italy.  The  new  commander  finished  Cq>tnre  of 
the  war  in  a  single  battle,  under  the  walls  of  Corinth.  Corinth. 
Diaeus,  the  Achaean  General,  fled  to  Megalopolis,  and      ^-  ^' 
there  destroyed  himself  by  poison ;  the  Corinthians,      608. 
for  the  most  part,  abandoned  their  city,  and  Mummius 
entered  it  with  little  or  no  resistance.    But  every 
horror  that  follows  the  most  hardly  won  capture  of 
a  town    by  storm,    was  practised  with    deliberate 
cruelty.    Most  of  the  citizens  were  slain ;  the  women 
and  children  were  sold  for  slaves ;  #he  temples  and    l^^*  3. 
houses  were  alike  ransacked  ;  and  Corinth,  finally,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.    The  Achaean  League  was  then 
dissolved,  and  Greece  was  henceforward  treated  as  a 
province,  was  subjected  to  tribute,  and  was  governed 
by  a  Roman  Proconsul,  or  Praetor. 

We  have  thus  related  the  final  overthrow  of 
Grecian  independence,  somewhat  more  particularly 
than  the  difficulty  of  the  conquest  or  its  particular 
importance  might  seem  to  demand.  Somethings 
however,  is  due  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  names  ; 
and  interested  as  we  are  from  our  childhood  in  the 
fortunes  of  Greece,  the  story  of  its  fall  cannot  be  read 
without  attention.  It  now  remains  that  we  turn  to  a 
scene  in  itself  far  more  striking,  and  presenting  a  still 
more  painful  picture  of  misery  and  atrocious  ambition, 
the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 
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Since  the  time '  at  which*  Hannibal  waii  obHged  to 
abandon  his  country,  hj  the  animosity  of  those  whose 
corruptions  he  had  exposed  and  checked^  a^d  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Romans^  Carthage .  seems  to  have 
reated  quietly,  in  the  state  of  humiliation  to  which 
the  erent  of  the  second  Punic  war  had  reduced  her. 
Forbidden  as  she  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  aUies  of  the  Roman  people, 
she  was  obliged  to  suffisr  repeated  aggressions  on  tiie 
part  of  Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia ;  and  when,  as 
her  only  resource,  she  applied  to  Rome*  for  protec- 
tion, she  found  a  tardy  and  insufficient  redress.  She 
obaerved,  however,  faithfully,  the  conditions  of  her  sub- 
mission ;  and  Carthaginian  ships  formed  a  part  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  in  the  wars  with  Antiochus  and  with  Per- 
seus .  But  when  some  years  had  elapsed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  the  Romans,  having 
no  other  enemy  to  attract  their  attention,  felt  thieir 
hatred  of  Carthage  revive ;  and  it  was  openly  pro- 
fessed by  some  members  of  the  senate,  that  the  very 
existence  of  that  commonwealthf  ought  no  longer 
to  be  permitted.  Tha  resistance  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  at  last  driven  to  make  to  the  con- 
tinued encroachments  and  hostilities  of  Masinissa, 
iumished  the  Romans  with  a  pretext  for  declaring 
war ;  and  the  two  Consuls,  with  two  consular  armies 
and  a  large  fleet,  were  despatched  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  cross  over  from  that  island  into  Africa  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Carthaginians  had  tried  every  means 
of  pacifying  the  Romans,  without  throwing  them- 
selves entirely  upon  their  mercy ;  but  when  they  found 
that  an  army  was  actually  on  its  way  to  attack  them, 
and  that  Utica,|  the  most  important  of  all  their  de- 
pendencies in  Africa,  had  already  offered  an  entire 
aubmission  to  the  Romans,  the  danger  seemed  too 
great  for  any  further  hesitation;  and  their  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome  announced  to  the  Senate,  that  Car- 
thage yielded  herself  up  entirely  to  its  disposal.  In 
return,  they  were  promised  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws 
and  liberty,  and  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  their 
lands  and  moveable  property,  on  condition  that  they 
ahouldaend  over  toLilybseum,  within  thirty  days,  three 
hundred  children,  of  the  first  families  in  Carthage,  as 
hostages,  and  that  they  should  obediently  receive  the 
commands  which  the  Consuls  should  deliver  to  them 
on  their  arrival  in  Africa.  A  vague  suspicion  of  the 
late  that  awaited  them,  possessed  the  Carthaginians  on 
the  return  of  their  ambassadors  j  stiU  they  resolved  to 
persevere  in  their  submissions.  The  hostages  were 
sent  to  Lilybaeum,and  then  were  despatched  to  Rome ; 
and  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Consuls  soon  after  their 
landing  at  Utica,  to  know  the  final  pleasure  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  express  the  readiness  of  Carthage  to 
obey  it.  The  Consuls  commanded  that  all  arms,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  and  all  engines  of  war,  should 
be  surrendered  to  them;  and  even  this  was  com- 
plied with.il  A  number  of  members  of  the  supreme 
eouncil,  of  priests,  and  of  other  individuals  of  the 
greatest  distinction  in  Carthage,  followed  the  l6ng 
train  of  waggons  in  which  the  arms  were  carried  to 
the  Roman  camp.  They  hoped  to  move  compassion, 
by  the  sight  of  all  that  was  most  noble  and  most 
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yeneiable  in  their  country  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Kome • 
suppliants.  But  one  of  the  Consuls,  L.  Marcius  V^^-y.^^^* 
Censorinus,  having  arben,  and  composed  his  counte- 
nance^ says  Appian,  to  an  expression*  of  sternness, 
briefly  told  them, ''  That  they  must  abandon  Carthage, 
and  remove  to  any  place  more  ipland,  that  should  be 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  sea^  for 
Carthage,'*  said  he,  "  we  are  resolved  to  raze  to. the 
gi:ound.**  This  declaration  was  received  by  the  Car- 
thaginians who  heard  it,  with  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions of  rage  and  despair  ;  they  vented  curses  against 
the  Romans,  as  if  wishing  to  provoke  them  to  forget 
the  sacred  character  which  they  bore.  To  this  burst 
of  passion  the  deepest  grief  succeeded ;  they  be- 
wailed the  fate  of  their  country  with  such  agony  of 
sorrow,  that  it  is  said  even  the  Romans  were  moved 
to  tears  }  and  they  attempted  even  yet  to  obtain  from 
the  Consuls  a  mitigation  of  their  sentence.  But  when 
Censorinus  repeated  that  the  orders  of  the  Senate  must 
be  performed,  and  that  immediately,  and  when  the 
lie  tors  began  to  drive  the  deputation  from  the  Con- 
suls* presence,  they  begged  to  be  heard  again  for  a 
few  moments  j  and  then  said,  that  they  only  entreated 
the  Romans  to  advance  with  their  fleet  instantly  to 
the  city,  to  prevent  the  people  from  provoking  their 
utter  destruction  by  some  act  of  despair.  Censorinus 
accordingly  moved  forwards  with  twenty  ships,  and 
remained  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  while  the 
Carthaginians  brought  back  the  report  of  their  doom 
to  Carthage. 

The  tidings  were  received  with  one  common  feeliijg  Third  Pu- 
of  indignation  by  the « supreme  council  and  by  the>^<^^"^v- 
people.  Generals  were  chosen  immediately ;  and  ^'  ^* 
when  the  Consuls  refused  to  grant  a  truce  for  thirty 
days,  in  order  that  ambassadors  might  be  sent  to 
Rome,  war  was  at  once  resolved  on  $  and  the  whole 
population,  men  and  women  alike,  began  to  labour 
night  and  day  in  the  fabrication  of  arms,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  they  had  surrendered.  The 
Consuls,  after  waiting  some  days,  to  see  if  the  fer- 
ment would  subside,  at  length  marched  towards 
Carthage,  and  the  operatioxis  of  the  siege  commenced. 
But  such  was  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and 
such  the  spirit  of  their  defenders,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  want  of  arms,  they  repulsed  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  ^  and  the  Roman  army,  baffled 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffering  from  sickness, 
saw  the  year  draw  to  a  close  without  having  ob- 
tained any  other  success  than  such  as  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  the  cause  deserved.f  Nor  were  the 
Consuls  of  the  following  year  more  fortunate ;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged  by  their 
long  resistance,  began  to  anticipate  a  final  deliverance. 
Masinissa,  the  old  (Sly  of  Rome,  was  lately  dead ;  and 
his  sons,  among  whom  his  dominions  were  divided, 
whilst  promising  succours  to  the  Roman  army,  evi- 
dently shewed  no  real  disposition  to  assist  it. 

But  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  F.  Scipio  ^milia- 
nus,  the  son  of  ^milius  Paullus,  but  adopted  into  the 
family  of  Scipio  by  the  son  of  the  famous  Africanus, 
was  elected  Consul,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Africa  by  an  especial  vote  of  the  people.  He  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  under  the  former  Con- 
suls, when  serving  as  a  military  Tribune  ;  and  there 
was  besides  a  superstitious  persuasion  among  the  people 
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in  his  favour^  that  the  Seipios  were  destiaed  to  be  the 
oonqueiors  of  Caithi^e.  On  his  succeedii^  to  the 
comnuuidf  his  first  care  was  to  restore  the  discipliae 
of  the  army,  which  had  suffered  ereatly  Irom  the  mis* 
conduct  of  the  hist  Consul ;  anaby  his  ability  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  by  his  skill  in  ^e  conduct  of  the 
war,  he  soon  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  the  Carthagi-^ 
nians.  The  situation  of  Carthage,  from  this  time,  be- 
gan to  resemble  the  picture  left  us  of  the  miseries  of 
Jerusalem  in  its  last  siege  by  Titus.  Numbers  died  of 
Ihmine  through  the  strictness  of  the  blockade  j  num«- 
bers  deserted  to  the  enemy  -,  while  Asdrubai,  who  com** 
manded  the  principal  military  force  in  the  town,  *  was 
himself  rioting  in  lujcury,  and  exercising  the  greatest 
tyranny  over  his  countrymen ;  his  conduct,  as  a  Gene- 
ral, at  the  same  time,  being  totally  destitute  of  courage 
and  wisdom,  and  marked  only  by  savage  cruelty  to^ 
wards  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  power.  Yetf  the 
city  continued  to  hold  out  during  the  year  of  Sctpio's 
Consulship  j  and  the  winter  was  employed  by  him, 
successfully,  in  reducing  the  strongholds  which  still 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  In  the  following  spring,  his 
eommand  being  still  continued,  he  resumed  the  siege 
with  vigour  $  and,  by  a  combination  of  assaults,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  into  one  of  the  quarters  of 
ihe  city,  when  famine  had  enfeebled  the  bodies  and 
the  spirits  of  its  defenders.  But  the  Byrsa,  or  Cita^ 
del,  still  remained  untaken ;  and  six  days  were  con- 
sumed in  a  horrible  struggle  from  street  to  street,  and 
from  house  to  house ;  in  the  course  of  whith,  fire  and 
the  sword,  and  the  ruin  of  falling  buildings,  combined 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction  to  the  uttermost. 
At  last  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  sued  for  mercy, 
and  it  was  granted  them  5  such  mercy  as  was  practised 
in  ancient  times,  when  hopelessslavery,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  Bge,  was  the  lot  of  all  whom  the  sword 
had  spaied.  Fifty  thousand  individuals  were  thus 
made  prisoners,  to  enrich  their  conquerors  by  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  them  in  the  slave  market  at  Rome  ;  and 
the  victorious  army  was  then  allowed  to  plunder  the 
city  for  several  days.  Shortly  after,  a  commission  t  of 
ten  senators  was  sent  from  Rome,  as  usual,  to  determine 
the  future  condition  of  the  conquered  coimtry.  By 
their  orders,  whatever  part  of  the  buildings  of  Car- 
thage had  survived  the]  siege^  was  now  levelled  with 
the  ground  j  and  curses  were  imprecated  on  any  man 
who  should  hereafter  attempt  to. build  on  the  spot. 
The  territory  was  subjected  to  a  tribute,  and  governed 
henceforth  as  a  Roman  province ;  with  the  exception 
■tniction  of  of  certain  })ortions  which  were  given  to  the  people  of 
^"^^'  Utica  and  Hippo,  as  a  reward  for  their  timely  desertion 
of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Thus  was  the  great  rival 
of  Rome  totally  destroyed,  only  a  few  months  before 
the  final  conquest  of  Greece,  in  the  year  of  Rome  608^ 
and  about  a  hundred  and  forty-six  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 
^^  ^^^  ^^^»  perhaps,  be  most  advisable  to  trace  the 
of  the  Ro<  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain  and  Gaul ;  then 
man  arnw,  to  notice  the  accessions  to  their  empire  gained  in  Africa 
by  the  conquest  of  Jugurtha ;  and  to  conclude  with  a 
general  view  of  the  extent  of  their  dominion  at  the 
period  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  present  sketch. 
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The  end  of  tibfl'Seoond  Punie  wap  had  left  the  Bomans  RoiaQ 
no.  other  enemies  in  Spain  to  contend  with  than  the  ^"^"^VT*^ 
natives  themselves  i  bat-  these  were  of  so  stubborn  ^  ^P*^ 
and  warlike  a  temper,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  effect, 
their  subjugation*  It  maybe  asked,  what  daim  of 
right  could  be  advanced  by  the  Romans  in  attempting 
this  conquest ;  and  no  answer  can  be  ghnen,  except 
that  a  civilised  nation,  in  its-  intercourse  wkh  an  unci- 
vilized oae,  easily  finds  grounds  of  quarrel,  wtdle  it 
exacts  ^m  men,  ignorant  of  all  law,  an  observance 
of  those  rules,  which  men,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society,  have  agreed  to  call  the  law  of  nations.  Thostf 
Spanish  tribes  that  had  been  subject  to  Carthage  were 
treated  by  the  Romans,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Cartliagt- 
nians,  as  a  conquered  people,  were  rabbeted  to  a  tri* 
bute,  and  governed  with  the  usual  arbitrary  anthorityr 
of  the  Roman  provincial  magistrates.  If  they  at^ 
tempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  some  warriors  of  those  tribes,  which  were  yet  in** 
dependent,  should  join  tlie  armies  of  their  country- 
men :  and  this  afforded  the  Rontans  a  pretext,  some'« 
times,  for  demanding  hostages  torn  the  people  whose 
citisens  had  been  found  in  arms  against  them ;  or, 
sometimes,  for  requiring  the  surrender  of  their  arms ; 
conditions  which,  since  in  their  eyes  they  implied  de* 
gradation,  were  generally  refused,  and  thus  gave  oc 
casion  to  war.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  ac^ceded 
to,  the  Romans  would  proceed  to  exercise  seme  acts  of 
sovereignty  which  would  provoke  the  tribe  to  take  up 
arms  ;  or  the  mere  detention  of  their  hostages  was  a 
continual  irritation  to  their  minds,  which  at  last  would 
break  out  in  open  hostility.  Or,  if  this  pretence  fuledi 
there  was  another  which  could  scarcely  ever  be  wanting^* 
If  the  vaaquidied  soldiera  of  any  tribe  engaged  in  war 
with  Rome  received  from  their  countrymen  the  ordi- 
nary succours  of  humanity,  if  they  were  entertained  or 
shelteied^  this  was  called  assistiw  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  supposed  to  justify  a  Roman  General 
in  demanding  satisfootion  from  those  who  had  beea 
^itlty  of  it.  This  was  the  original  eause  of  the  quar^ 
rel  between  Rome  and  Numantia.*  Thirdly,  if  them 
were  any  tribes  whose  situation,  or  whose  caution,  had 
preserved  them  from  any  sort  of  connection  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Romans,  some  dispute  amongst  them- 
selves was  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise;  and  the 
vanquished  party  wasalways  sure  to  fhid  in  theRomans; 
willhsg  and  effectual  supporters.  The  Roman  t  Gene- 
rals instantly  interfered  as  arbiters ;  and  if  their  deci- 
sion was  not  submitted  to,  they  presently  proceeded 
to  enforce  it  by  arms.  A  system  like  this  steadily  pur- 
sued amongst  a  warlike  anid  independent  people,  natu^* 
rally  furnished  theRomans  with  an  occasion  of  attack- 
ing, in  their  turn,  the  Inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  Of  all  these,  the  most  obstinate  and  sue*' 
cestui  in  their  resistance  were  the  Lusitanians  and  Lusitam'air 
Numantians.  The  first,  under^  the  ^command  of  Viri-  war  cads. 
athus,  a  chief  of  remarkable  enterprise  and  id^yity,  u.  c. 
maintained  the  contest  for  several  years,  and  defeated  644. 
several  of  the  Roman  officers  ;  till  their  leader  was  — 
assassinated  by  three  of  his  followers,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Servilius  Csepio,  the  Roman  general,  then  com- 
manding against  him.  Numantia  has  acquired  still  Numantlan 
greater  fame,   by  the  disgraces  which  its  inhabitants  war. 
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-fiiiflietod  on  the  Somsn  mim,  and  the  despekitidn  of 
their  fiaal  defence.  They  obliged  a  Roman  Con«nl,* 
C.  Ifoetilhis  Mandnus,  to  parchaae  the  nfetf  of  1^ 
mrmy  bf  an  iin^rrourable  treaty ;  and  when  the  Se^ 
iMite>  in  contemplaf  the  public  faith;  reAised  to  ratify 
•the  tenne,  and  ordered  Maaeinus  to  be  given  up  to  the 
TBnemy  to  expiate  his  act  with  his  own  life,  the  Nu- 
maatiBiis  refused  to  accept  him :  and  the  Roman  wri- 
ters reeofd,  without  a  blush^  this  contrast  between  the 
honour  of  the  barbarians  and  their  own  perfidy.  At 
Scipio  ^fiaulianus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
elected  Consul,  on  purpose  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Nnmaatia.  With  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  he  blockaded  the  city,  the  male  population  of 
ithich  had  never  exceededf  eight  thousand ;  and  fear- 
ing to  encouBter  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
hemmed  them  in  with  lines  of  drcumvallation,  and 
waited  patiently  tUl  famine  idiould  dohis  work  for  him 
without  danger  to  himself  The  Numantines  tried  tb 
obtain  tolerable  conifitions  3  but  they  had  been  too 
fonnidahle  to  find  mercy  from  an  enemy  like  the  Ro^ 
»ans,  who  never  had  any  sympathy  with  courage 
&1HB  which  they  themaeWes  had  suffered.  Finding 
that  they  had  no  hope  left,  the  besieged  mostly  de«- 
atroyed  themselves  and  tfaeiir  relations,  and  a  few  only 
sunrandered  alive  to  the  conqueror.  He  selected:^  fifty 
of  their  number  to  adorn  his  triumph,  the  rest  he  sold 
lor  alavea,  and  tiien  levelled  Nmnantia  to  the  ground  5 
and  for  such  a  victcNry,  so  hardly  won,  over  an  enemy 
ao  inferior  in  numberB  and  resources,  he  was  extolled 
with  the  behest  praises  at  Rome,  and  received  the 
anmame  of  Nnmantinus.  St31,  even  after  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Nnmantifl,  the  Spaniards  contidued,  at  various 
tmies,  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  liberty  ;  nor  were 
they  fully  reduced  to  obedience  till  anmch  later  period 
tiiao  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  Romans  were  first  led  to  carry  their  arms  into 
Tkansalpiae  Gaul,  by  an  application  from  the  people  of 
the  Greek  cokmy  of  Marseilles,  to  protect  them  against 
the  assanha  of  wme  of  the  native  tribes  in  their 
Do^bouriiood.  An  embassy  to  this  effecft  remains 
recorded  in  one  of  the  Fragmentt^  of  Polybius,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the  year  of  Rome, 
60O;  but  no  important  consequences  seemed  to  have 
fi»Uowedfrom  itinunectiately.  About  twenty-eight  years 
afterwards,  however,  on  a  new  complaint  from  the  peo* 
t^  of  Marseilles,  a  Roman  army  attacked  and  con- 
quered the  Salyesll,  a  tribe  of  Transalpine  Gauls ;  and 
after  their  d^at,  the  Allohroges  and  Arverni,  their 
neighhovrs,  were  accused  of  having  given  them  assist- 
once,  and  of  having  offered  injuries  also  to  the  Mdni, 
another  Gaolah  tribe,  which  had  before  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Rome.  Several  victories  were  gained 
over  these  new  enemies,  and  one  or  two  colonies  were 
fimaded  in  Gaul ;  such  as  ^ Aquas  Sextis,  or  Aix,  in 
Provence,  planted  by  C.  Sextius,  and  Narbo,**  or  Nar- 
boone,  the  origin  of  which  is  fixed  alittle  later.  By  these 
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itne^s  th^  countries  bonlering  on  the  M^iterreneao, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  Alp3  to  the  Pyre- 
.  nees,  and  e^endiAg  iniand  as  &r  as  the  Jura*  and  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  about  the  year  of  Rome  632. 

While  the  Republic  was  thus  extending  its  d6-  Sketch  of 
minion  in  Spdn  and  Gaul,  its  empire  in  Africa  re-  tbe  historf 
ceived  an  important  addition  in  the  conquest  of^°fi^* 
Numidia.  Afiter  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the 
principal  part  of  the  territories  <^  that  commonwealth 
were  at  once  subjected  to  the  Roman  government ; 
and  thus  the  Romans  were  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Kings  of  Numidia;  whose  dominiozis  lay 
to  the  west  and  south-weist  of  Carthage,  and  stretched 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  till  they  were 
bounded  by  the  confines  of  Mauritania.  The  name  of 
Numidians,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  term  Nomade^ 
magnifies  a  peo|de  who  live  by  pasturage  ;  and  has  ao 
eidently  become  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  native 
tribes  in  the  west  of  Africa  ;  although,  under  the  go^ 
vemmentof  Syphax,  Masinissa,  and  Micipsa,  they 
aeem  to  have  been,  in  many  respects,  advanced  £» 
above  a  mere  pastoral  life.  Micipsa,t  the  son  of  Ma'» 
siniasa,  divided  bis  kingdom  between  his  sons  Hiemp- 
sal  aad  Adherbal,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha  ',  but  on 
his  death,  Jugurtha,  who  was  much  older  than  his 
cousins,  and  who  had  ac<|uired  miCtary  experience 
and  hi^  distinction,  by  serving  in  tbe  Roman  army 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  at  once  proceeded  to  assassi* 
uate  Hiempsal,  and  then  openly  invaded  the  dominions 
of  the  surviving  Prince  AdherbaL  He  easily  overcame 
him,  stripped  him  6f  his  territories,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly  to  Rome  fi>r  refuge  and  redress.  But  dreading 
lest  tibe  Romans  should  avail  themselves  of  so  fiur  a 
pretext  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  fyt 
themselves,  he  strove  to  deprecate  their  enmity  by  em- 
ploying bribery,  to  a  large  extent,  among  the  members 
of  the  Senate ;  and  thxuB  nothing  was  done  in  favour 
of  Adherbal,  except  the  sending  a  commission  of  ten 
Senators  to  Africa,  to  divide  the  kingdom  between 
him  and  Jugurtha:  It  is  said,t  however,  that  thi$ 
commission  was  also  corrupted  by  Jugurtl^,  and  thus 
was  induced  to  assign  to  him  by  far  the  most  valuable 
idiare  of  Micipsa's  inheritance.  Of  this  he  took  ad- 
vantage, and  in  a  short  time  he  again  attacked  Adher- 
bal, defeated  him,  shut  him  up  in  the  strong  town  o£ 
Gista,  and  there  besieged  him  fbr  some  months  5  till 
the  Italian  soldiers,  who  formed  tbe  most  effective 
part  of  the  garrison,  persuaded  Adherbal  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  rival,  and,  stipulating  only  for  his  life^ 
to  rely  for  every  thing  else  on  the  interposition  of 
Rome.  But  no  sooner  had  he  given  himself  up,  than 
Jugurtha  ordered  hhn  to  be  put  to  death  in  torments. 

Sallust,  the  warm  partisan  of  Cesar,  and  anxious, 
therefore,  to  vilify  to  the  utmost  the  character  of  the  Se* 
nate,  asserts  (  that  even  this  flagrant  crime  would  have 
been  passed  over  with  impunity,  owing  to  the  influence 
whidi  Jugurtha  had  obtained  by  his  bribes  among 
the  aobihty,  had  not  one  of  the  Tribunes  roused  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  denounced  the  Scandalous 
motives  to  which,  as  he  said,  the  S«iators  were  sacri- 
ficing the  honour  of  their  country.    However  this  be^ 
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iCstory.  ^ar  was  declared  against  Jugurtha ;  and  L.  Bestia 
^^^V**^  Calphurnius,  one  of  the  Consuls,  was  '  sent  over  to 
Jagurthine  Africa  to  commence  hostilities  against  him.  Still,  we 
are  told, ^  Jugurtha  continued  to  employ  his  usual 
arts  :  and  the  Consul,  after  suffering  the  campaign  to 
be  protracted  in  fruitless  negociations,  at  last  granted 
his  enemy  peace,  on  condition  of  liis  laying  down  his 
arms,  and  submitting  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans.  But  only  a  small  part  of  Jugurtha*s  resources 
were  in  fact  surrendered;  and  the  Consul  returning  to 
Rome  to  preside  at  the  elections  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  war  was  as  far  from  conclusion  as  ever.  'Die  suc- 
ceeding season  was  equally  unproductive  of  any  deci- 
sive event ;  but  towards  the  close  of  it,  when  the 
Consul  Sp.  Albinus  had,  as  usual,  returned  to  Rome, 
the  army  which  he  left  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  enemy,  and 
was  reduced  to  such  difficulties  as  to  purchase  its  re- 
treat by  a  promise  of  evacuating  Numidia  within  ten 
days  ;  and,  it  is  added,  by  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace. 
But  Jugurtha,  who  had  served  at  Numantia,  must  have 
remembered  how  lightly  the  Senate  could  violate  the 
stipulations  made  by  its  officers ;  and  he  could  ndt> 
reasonably,  calculate  on  gaining  any  other  advantage 
from  his  agreement,  than  the  getting  rid  of  the  Roman 
army  for  the  present.  The  treaty,  as  he  might  have 
expected,  was  immediately  disavowed  at  Rome ;  and 
the  new  Consul,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  was  likely  to 
prove  a  far  more  formidable  adversary  than  those 
whom  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  Metellus  was 
bent  on  prosecuting  the  war  in  earnest.  He  reformed 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  which  is  always  described 
as  faulty,  when. the  usual  career  of  Roman  victory  was 
delayed  or  interrupted  ;  but  he  did  not  scruple,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tamper  f  with  the  several  officers  whom 
Jugurtha  sent  to  him  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
tempt  them  to  betray,  or  even  to  assassinate  their  master. 
He  evaded  giving  any  decisive  answer  to  the  offers 
made  to  him,  but  continued  to  advance  into  the  heart  of 
Jugurtha's  country ;  and  had  deprived  him  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  resources,  before  the  Numidian  per- 
ceived that  his  enemy  was  merely  amusing  him,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  but  the  sword  to  trust  to.  In  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  Metellus  gained  some  advan- 
tages, but  he  receivea  also  several  severe  checks  from 
the  activity  of  Jugurtha;  who  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count his  own  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  subjects  in  desultory 
warfare.  Experience,  however,  taught  Metellus  to 
guard  more  completely  against  this  kind  of  annoyance  j 
and  his  intrigues  were  so  successful  with  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  his  enemy,  that  Jugurtha  found  those 
whom  he  had  most  trusted  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  ;  and  although  he  escaped  the  imme- 
diate danger  by  putting  them  to  death,  his  prospects 
for  the  future  were  overcast  with  fear,  and  he  regarded 
every  one  about  him  with  suspicion.  Meantime  the  fa- 
mous Caius  Marius4  who  had  served  with  distinction 
under  Metellus  as  his  second  in  command,  impatient 
of  holding  an  inferior  station,  and  coveting  to  himself 
the  glory  of  conquering  Jugurtha,  had  obtained  leave 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Consulship.  He  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  totally 
illiterate  ;  but  active  and  able,  with  power  sufficient  to 
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make  him  feared  by  the  nobfllty,  and  with  an  inveterete 
hatred  against  them,  because  their  scorn  of  his  mean 
condition  galled  his  pride,  and  impeded  '  his  way  to 
greatness.  By  depreciating*  Metellus,  and  promising 
soon  to  end  the  war  if  the  command  were  in  his  own 
hands,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  multitude ;  for  in- 
vectives against  high  birth  and  station,  joined  to  an 
unabashed  self-assurance,  are  powerful  pleaders  with 
the  low  and  the  ignorant ;  and  he  was  elected  for  the 
first  time,  to  that  office  which  he  afterwards  filled  more 
frequently  than  any  other  Roman ;  and  in  which  he 
was  the  author  of  as  signal  military  services,  and  as 
great  domestic  injuries,  as  any  one  individual  has  ever 
been  known  to  bring  upon  his  country. 

Marius,  soon  after  his  election,  received  from  the 
people,  in  spite  of  a  contrary  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Numidia,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  On  his  arrival  in 
Africa,  he  found  that  some  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  Numidia  had  been  taken  by  MeteUus,  anil 
that  Jugurtha  had  implored  and  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania,  so  that  he  had 
an  additional  enemy  to  encounter.  But  Bocchus, 
having  no  direct  interest  in  the  quarrel,  did  not  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Roman  General  $ 
and  promised  himself,  if  the  fortune  of  war  should 
prove  adverse,  to  secure  his  own  interests,  by  sur- 
rendering Jugurtha  to  his  enemies.  However,  for  the 
present,  the  two  Kings  were  in  close  alliance  with  each 
other ;  and  Marius,  in  hopes  of  bringing  them  to 
action,  employed  himself  in  besieging  some  of  the 
most  valuable  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  Numidian 
dominions. '  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  Capsa,t  a 
strong  place  in  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country, 
after  it  had  been  surrendered,  the  whole  male  popula* 
tion  was  massacred,  the  women  and  children  were 
sold  for  slaves,  and  the  city  was  plundered  and  burnt; 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  place  was  incon- 
venient for  the  Romans  to  garrison,  and  the  people 
were  not  thought  trustworthy.  If  we  remember,  how 
strong  a  sensation  has  been  excited  in  our  own  times, 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  and 
then  observe  ^ow  SaUust  excuses  %  the  conduct  of 
Marius  at  Capsa,  we  shall  somewhat  understand  how 
dreadful  were  the  atrocities  of  Roman  warfare,  and 
how  degraded  the  condition  of  Roman  morality. 

The  loss  of  these  towns  drove  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus,  as  Marius  had  hoped,  to  try  their  fortune  in 
the  field ;  and  he  defeated  them  in  two  battles  with 
severe  loss.  This  disposed  the  King  of  Maiyitania  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  Romans ;  the  manage- 
ment of  which,  was  intrusted  by  Marius  §  to  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  his  Quaestor ;  and.  after  much  debate, 
Bocchus  consented  to  win  the  favour  of  Rome,  by 
betraying  Jugurtha.  Accordingly,  having  allured  both 
Sylla  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hope  that  he  was  going 
to  deliver  their  enemy  into  their  hands,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  have  a  meeting  with  each  other, 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  concluding  a  peace ;  and 
when  the  appointed  time  came,  he  ordered  Jugurtha 
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to  be  seizedj  and.  delivered  him  bound  to  Sylla.  He 
by  lum  taken  to  the  head-quarters  of  Marius^  and 
from  thence  conducted  to  Rome,  led  in  triumph  * 
with  his  two  sons  before  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror, 
and  then  put  to  death  in  prison.  His  own  crimes  had 
'well  deserved  his  punishment ;  but  they  in  no  way 
lessen  the  iniquity  of  the  Romans  in  inflicting  itj  by 
no  other  right  than  that  of  conquest. 

By  the  event  of  this  war,  Numidia  was  added  to 
the  list  of  Roman  provinces.  It  was  not  till  a  some- 
what later  period  that  the  Republic  acquired  Cyrene 
and  ita  dependencies,  by  the  bequest  of  their  King, 
Ptolemy  Appion  ;  and  Egypt  and  Mauritania  remained 
iinconquered  till  the  times  of  the  Caesars.  In  the 
year  of  Rome  652,  the  date  at  which  the  present 
narrative  closes,  the  dominions,  formerly  subject  to 
Carthage  and  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  were  all 
that  the  Romans  possessed  in  Africa ;  and  these  ex- 
tended, to  speak  generally,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  greater  Syrtis  f  to  the  river 
Ampsaga,  or  the  townof  Sardis,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  limit  between  the  modern  governments  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  Their  limit,  towards  the  interior, 
it  is  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain  5  and' indeed, 
in  fixing  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  at  any  one 
period,  minute  accuracy,  if  attainable  at  all,  would 
not  repay  the  labour  of  arriving  at  it :  because,  our 
materials  for  the  history  of  Rome  are  by  no  means 
full  and  uninterrupted ;  and  many  countries  were  at 
one  time  given  away  to  some  ally,  and  then  again 
nnited  to  the  empire,  and  thus  are  sometimes  included 
amongst  the  provinces,  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
independent.  Again,  in  some  parts,  as  for  example, 
in  the  countries  between  Macedonia  and  the  Danube, 
continual  warfare  was  carried  on  for  ages  between  the 
Romans  and  the  natives  ;  and  whilst  a  victory  would 
nominally  extend  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  by  leading 
to  the  submission  of  various  tribes,  any  change  of 
circumstances  would  presently  contract  them,  by  ex- 
ciUng  the  new  subjects  to  revolt.  Besides  the  im- 
Xierfect  state  of  ancient,  and  we  may  add,  of  modern 
geognq>hy,  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with 
Ti^;8rd  to  many  quarters  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  fix 
the  limits  of  provinces  or  of  countries  loosely  inhabited 
by  barbarian  tribes  ;  and  even  where  there  is  any 
great  natural  division  spoken  of  as  the  boundary,  such 
as  the  Rhine  iand  the  Danube,  at  a  later  period,  or  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
there  might  be  natural  fastnessess,  and  wild  districts, 
even  within  the  general  frontier,  which  defied  the 
Roman  authority,  and  furnished  the  provincial  officers 
with  occasions  of  victories  and  triumphs.  These  con- 
siderations may  excuse  the  imperfections, .  or  even  the 
inaccuracies,  of  that  sketch  of  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
which  we  now  propose  to  offer. 
*  What  has  been  already  said  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  will  sufficiently  show  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul. 
The  BalearianJ  islands  were  conquered  by  Q.  Mlitellus 
about  the  year  630,  complaint  having  been  made  that 
the  inhabitants  infested  the  sea  with  piracies.  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily  had  been  gained  from  Carthage,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this   history, 
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before  the  second  Funic  war;  and  Corsica  had  been 
conquered  at  the  same  time  with  Sardinia,  but  it  se^ms 
to  have  been  considered  of  little  importance ;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  attempt  having  been  mad6 
on  it,  by  either  party,  during  the  war  with  Hannibal; 
Melita,  or  Malta,  of  which  we  speak  only  on  account 
of  its  modern  celebnty,  was  first  taken,  according  to 
Livy,*  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  war  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  war,  was  finally  ceded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  together  with  their  other  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  whole  of  Italy,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  was  already  subject  to  the  Romans ; 
although  the  Ligurians  and  Istrians  were  still  probably 
in  a  state  of  imperfect  obedience.  To  the  eastward, 
the  countries  between  the  Danube  and  Greece  offer, 
as  we  have  said,  the  most  indistinctly  marked  portion 
of  the  empire.  A  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  had  been  conquered,  even  before  the  second 
Funic  war ;  or  rather  underwent  the  first  introduction 
to  conquest,  in  becoming  t  allied  to  the  Romans.  In 
the  second  Macedonian  war,  Gentius,  a  King{  of  a 
large  part  of  Illyria,  having  allied  himself  with  Perseus; 
paid  the  penalty  of  losing  all  his  dominions.  Dalmatia, 
to  the  north-west  of  Illyria,  skirting  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  had  been  first  attacked  and 
partially  subdued  by  C.Marcius  Figulus  §  and  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  in  the  years  of  Rome  .597  and  598;  but 
triumphs  continued  to  be  earned,  by  victories  in  Dal- 
matia, even  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  :  and  the 
same  maybe  said  of  Thrace,  and  the  other  countries  to 
the.  north  of  Macedonia,  which  remained  so  long  in  a 
wild  and  unsettled  state,  that  we  read  of  revolts  in 
Thracell  even  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  If  we  turn 
to  the- southward,  Macedonia,^  Thessaly,  and  Epirus> 
are  said  to  have  been  reduced  at  one  time  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  at  the  end  of  the  third  Macedonian  war, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  608.  The  southern  states  of 
Greece  were  also  subjected  to  the  government  of  a 
Roman  Prcefcor,  by  the  decree  of  the  ten  commission- 
ers, who,  as  usual,  were  sent  to  determine**  the  future 
condition  of  the  coun  try,after  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 
By  their  decision,  the  popular  assemblies  were  every 
where  abolished,  and  the  local  administration  was 
made  strictly  oligarchical ;  but  afterwards,  the  old 
assemblies  were  restored,  when  the  power  of  Rome 
was  so  securely  established,  that  such  empty  shows 
of  liberty  might  be  granted  without  danger. 
■  By  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  to  herself,  nominally, 
no  dominion  in  Asia.  But  as  sheclaimedft  the  right 
of  resuming  at  pleasure,  such  gifts  of  territory  as 
she  awarded  to  her  allies,  she  may  thus  be  considered 
the  actual'  sovereign  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  which  she 
bestowed  on  the  Rhodians,  and  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  several  other  provinces,  which  were  given  to  the 
King  of  Pergamus.  The  first  actual  province^  %  %  how- 
ever, which  the  Romans  formed  in  Asia,  consisted  of 
the  dominions  of  their  oldest  allies  5  of  those  very 
Kings  of  Pergamus,  who  had  given  them  such  useftil 
aid  in  all  their  wars  with  the   Greek  Princes  and 
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IHMMy.  €pmin6nWealtli0«  from  the  first  contest  with  Phtltp^ 
Kiuj^'of  Macedon,  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Acheean 
confedetMCjr.*  Attains^  the  son  of  £unienea>  dying  in 
ihe  year  of  Rom^  680,  left  his  dominions  hy  will  to 
At  Roman  people.  But  Aristobieusj  a  natural  brother, 
as  some  say,  of  tiie  late  King,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
Ihe  kingdom  .for  himself,  and  at  first  met  With  some 
success  I  bvt  wasafterwards  defeated  and  taken,  and  ac^ 
«ordiiftg  to  the  usual  praetice  of  the  Romans,  was  led  in 
4rLumph,  and  afterwards  put  t  to  death.  It  is  men*> 
tiooed  by  FlomSit  ^atManius  AcquiUus,  by  whom 
this  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  did  not  hesitate  to 
poison  the  wells,  in  order  to  reduce  some  of  the  re- 
volted eities  to  submission  3  nor  does  it  appear  that 
for  so  dreadful  a  crime,  his  conduct  was  ever  called 
ia  question  by  his  government.  In  this  manner,  by 
the  overthrow  of  Aristonieus,  the  kingdom  of  Ferga- 
mus  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  which 
was  called  peculiady  the  province  of  Asia.  Along  the 
aoutbern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  the  kingdoms  of  By* 
thiaia,  Cappadocia,  and  Fontus,  still  subsisted  under 
their  native  sovereigns ;  and  from  the  last  of  the 
three,  was  soon  to  arise  an  enemy,  only  second  to 
Hannibal  in  the  abilities  and  obstinacy  with  which  he 
so  long  combated  the  Romans,  the  famous  Mithridates. 
To  the  south  of  the  province  of  Asia,  the  countries  of 
Lycia,  Famphylia,  and  Cilicia,  were  not  yet  formally 
annexed  to  the  empire)  although  Lycia  and  Fam* 
phylia,  having  been  among  the  districts  ceded  by 
Antiochus,  enjoyed  their  liberty  only  as  a  gift  from 
B4>me.  Farther  to  the  eastward,  the  Romans,  as  yet, 
hod  made  no  advances  :  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  un- 
touched; and  Rhodes,  taught  §  by  the  treatment  it 
received  after  the  war  with  Ferseus,  had  been  since 
careful  to  purchase  its  municipal  independence  by  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  its  officers* 
Great  as  was  the  empire  which  the  Romans  had  by 
the  Roman  |)j|g  ^^^^^  acquired,  none  of  their  conquest^  since  the  end 

^^  '  of  the  second  Funic  war,  were  such  as  can  at  all  surprise 
us.  The  ascendency  of  a  well  constituted  army,  and 
a  good  system  of  military  policy,  over  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  rude  courage  or  individual  ability,  is  so 
weU  known,  that  the  gradual  reduction  of  Spain, 
of  Gaul,  of  Thrace,  and  of  Illyricum,  as  well  as 
Ihe  subjugation  of  Numidia,  may  be  considered  as 
matters  of  course.  Carthage^  at  the  time  of  its  final 
struggle,  was  hardly  more  thm>  a  single  city  ;  and  the 
long  disuse  of  arms  had  taken  away  all  the  oppor- 
tunities, by  which  good  officers,  and  an  efficient  mili* 
tary  system  are  created ;  to  which,  we  may  add,  that 
the  Carthaginians  helped  their  own  ruin,  by  the  sur* 
render  of  their  arms  and  engines  of  war,  at  the  viery 
moment  when  they  were  most  needed.  Antiochus 
was  a  Frince  of  little  ability  or  courage,  and  the  event 
of  the  first  general  battle,  frightened  him  into  sub- 
mission 5  nor  can  the  issue  of  that  battle  in  itself  ap- 
pear wonderful,  when  we  remember  how  little  skill 
and  discipline  have  ever  been  found  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Asiatic  armies ;  and  that  the  Kings  of  Syria 
were,  by  this  time,  fully  infected  with  the  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  Asia.  It  is  only  in  Greece  and  in 
Macedon  that  we  might  have  expeeted  a  longer  and  a 

•  Strabo,  lib.  ziU.. p.  72L  snd  Ub.  w.  p.  744.  edit  X7I.  Ury, 
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more  doubtful  contebt.  Tke  coantry  which  first  sent 
forth  regular  armies  to  war^  and  the  in&ntry  of  wbi^di 
had  long  maintained  so  complete  a  superiority  over  tb(p 
soldiers  of  all  other  nations,  ought  not,  wemi^  thiakj 
to  have  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome,  without  aig- 
nalizing  its  fell  by  some  heroic  effort,  and  yielding  to 
its  enemy  a  dearly  purchased  vklcH-y.  The  posterity  of 
Xenophon,  of  Epaminondas^  and  of  Alexander^  migji^t 
surely  have  inflicted  on  Rome  a  second  Cann«,  bemre 
4hey  suffered  defeats  more  humiliatiag  than  tiiat  of  Zam^ 

But,  in  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  Maoedonian 
and  Achnan  wars  abundantly  explain  the.easinesa 
vrith  which  the  Romans  obtained  their  suecesses.  In 
their  first  contest  with  Fhilip,  they  hemmed  him  in  091 
every  side  with  enemies,  and  the  resources  of  Macedoa 
wereexhausted  by  the  plundering  parties  of  the^toliooa 
and  Dardanians  on  one  side,  and,  00  the  other,  by  the 
united  fleets  of  Rome,  Fergamus,  and  Rhodes,  which 
infested  the  coasts  i  and  by  the  main  consular  army^ 
the  ranks  of  which  were  swelled  by  the  contingents  of 
half  the  states  of  Greece.  The  battle  of  Cynocephals 
was^the  only  r^igular  action  in  the  whole  war ;  and  its 
result  laid  c^ien  to  the  victorious  artny  the  whc^e  of 
Thessnly,  and  the  entrance  into  Macedoa  itself. 
'As  for  the  event  of  that  battle,  there  is  no  reason  to 
dispute  the  judgment  of  Folybius,  who  pronounces 
the  Macedonian  tactics  to  have  been  unable  to  compete 
with  the  Roman  ;  and  Hannibal  s  authority  ought  to 
have  determined  all  other  oommanders  to  oppose  the 
Roman  legion  with  troops  armed  and  <Hrganized  in 
the  same  manner.  Neither  Fhilip  nor  Ferseus  were 
able  Generals  )  and  the  monarchy  of  Macedon  waa  so 
rudely  constituted,  that  all  d^>ejided  on  the  personal 
diaracter  of  the  sovereign  ;  nor  could  the  King  have 
seen,  without  jealousy,  and  probably  without  danger^ 
the  actual  control  of  his  armies  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject,  whose  ability  might  supply  his  own  defici*- 
encies.  Had  Hannibal  been  the  General  of  the  Mace- 
donians, his  genius  would  probably  Imve  so  modified 
the  Greetan  tactics,  as,  without  forfeiting  their  owa 
peculiar  advantages,  to  have  given  them  some  of  the 
improvements  of  the  system  of  their  enemies,  and  thus 
he  might  have  changed  the  fortune  of  particular 
battles  ;  but,  where  &e  force  of  the  two  contending 
powers  was  so  unequal,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped 
to  alter  the  evait  of  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  republics,  in  addition  to 
the  infeKority  of  their  tattles,  which  they  shared  in 
common  with  the  Macedonians,  tliey  laboured  under 
a  defect  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  arising  naturally 
from  their  inconsiflerable  extent  and  power,  and  the 
insignificant  scale  on  which  they  had  been  used  to  see 
military  operations  conducted.  Though  much  indi<> 
vidual  courage  existed  amongst  the  Generals  and  sol-* 
diers,  yet  war  had  assumed  a  character  of  less  horror^ 
from  the  balanced  strength  of  the  several  common-* 
wealths,  the  habit  of  avoiding  extreme  measures  em 
either  side,  and  the  comparatively  little  slaughter  with 
which  their  battles  were  accompanied.  The  Romans* 
mi  the  contrary,  made  it  a  part  of  their  policy  to  giv« 
war  its  jDoost  terrible  aspect.  Their  battles  were  decisive 
and  bloody  $  the  very  wounds  which  were  inflicted  b|r 
their  fevorile  weapon,  a  heavy  sword^  equally  calcu'- 
hited  for  stabbing  or  for  cutting,  wore  an  appear* 
ance  of  peculiar  ghastliness ;  and  in  the  storming  *  of 
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\,  Aef  added  to  diennial  horror  of  such  soetiet, 
hf  delibeniibely  lopping  the  limbs  of  the  dogs  and  other 
aBflBid»iPi4dcfa  fell  in  their  way,  on  porpoae  to  eKaggerate 
tile  Inpressaon  of  the  destruction  occasioned  by  their 
ann&.  A  burge  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
men,  oondncting  a  campaign  on  this  system,  and 
scguded,  besides,  with  that  tenror  which  clTilized  na- 
tions usoally  feel  towards  those  whom  they  consider 
bstftaiiaias,  filled  tiie  minds  of  the  Greeks  with  fearful 
ima^iiations  of  its  superior  strength  afid  ferocity } 
esadiy  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  causes, 
as  the  little  states  of  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
tumbled  before  the  impetuous  courage  of  the  French ; 
when  Aey  found  that  the  field  of  battle  was  made  the 
<ji  actual  and  terrible  daughter,  and  not,  as  in 

ir  own  insignificant  encounters,  ^  mere  stage  fop 
the  display  of  their  arms  and  their  manoeuvres. 

Thus  victorious  over  every  enemy,  and  removed,  as 
it  might  have  seemed,  far  above  any  apprehension  of 
danger,  the  Roman  Republic  was  suddenly  obliged  to 
struggle  for  its  very  existence  ;  and  amidst  all  its  war- 
like population  could  find  one  man  alone  to  whose 
guidance  it  could  venture  to  trust  its  armies  in  this 
alarming  emergency.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
we  are  alluding  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a  vast 
swarm  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of  Europe,  known  by 
the  various  names  of  Cimbri,  Teutones,  Ambrones,  and 
Tigurini.  And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  a  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  most  civilized  of  the' 
ancient  nations,  which  widely  distinguishes  them  from 
the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  saw  almost  before  their  eyes  the 
limits  of  that  world  with  which  alone  they  were  con- 
cerned, and  beyond  which  they  knew  nothing.  The 
Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Thrace  were  like  the  en- 
chanted barriers  of  romantic  story,  beset  with  30 
many  various  perils,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
which  they  enclosed  attempted  not  to  surmount  them. 
A  few  vague  reports,  brought  by  some  enterprising 
trader,  and  collected  amidst  the  difficulties  of  imper- 
fectly understood  dialects,  from  the  fabling  ignorance 
of  barbarians,  were  the  only  information  which  could 
be  gained  concerning  those  vast  countries,  which  are 
now  the  seat  of  so  many  mighty  empires,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  China  to  the 
British  Isles.  Yet  this  unknown  region  was  not  like 
the  sands  of  Africa,  the^unpeopled  and  impracticable 
wastes  of  which  afford  the  countries,  on  which  they 
border,  their  best  security  against  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  north  of  Europe  teemed 
with  inhabitants,  and  might  be  likened  to  a  volcano 
the  inward  workings  of  which  cannot  be  seen,  nor  the 
causes  of  its  eruptions  traced  -,  but  which,  from  time  to 
time,  pours  forth  upon  the  cities  at  its  base  a  sudden  and 
unforeseen  destruction.  In  this  manner  the  earliest 
Greek  historian**  records  the  irruptions  of  Cimmerian 
and  Scythian  tribes  into  the  more  civilized  parts  of 
Asia,  the  dominions  of  Lydia  and  Media;  and  the 
earliest  memorials  of  Italy  bear  testimony  to  similar 
invasions  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  who  sometimes  over- 
ran, and  sometimes  permanently  occupied,  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  In  process  of  time,  as  the 
Roman  power  extended  itself,  Gaul  became  better 
known ,  and  it  was  found  that  inroads  from  that 
quarter  were  no  more  to  be  dreaded;  for  the  Gauls 

*  Herodotus,  Ciio,  c.  zr.  1Q3. 


were  now  become  a  settled'  people^  and,  instead  of  Roue; 
wandering  forth  to  prey  on  others,  had  acquired  those* 
comforts  which  began  to  induce  their  more  barbarous' 
neighboure  to  prey  upon  them*  But  if  Gnuil  had^ 
oeased  to  inspire  darm,  it  was  not  so  with  the  wide> 
tract  of  country,  which  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Aips^ 
extended  eastward  and  northward,  far  beyond  tho 
knowledge  or  even  the  reasonable  conjectiues  of  the 
Romans.  Amidst  the  forests  with  which  Germanjp 
was  then  overspread,  there  was  nurtured  a  race  of  meuy 
bold,  strong,  hardy,  and  totally  uncivilized,  de-* 
lighting  in  war>  and  despising  the  confinement  <tf  m 
settled  habitation  j  numerous,  fh>m  the  unchecked 
instinct  of  population,  where  nothing  more  wa» 
coveted  than  a  bare  subsistence  ^  yet  still  occasionally 
multiplying  to  such  a  point  that  even  ^his  could  not 
readily  be  found ;  and  then  pouring  forth  upon 
wealthier  countries,  to  gun  by  their  swords,  in 
a  manner  to  them  most  welcome,  indulgences  which 
not  even  the  labour  that  they  hated  could  have  pro- 
cured for  them  at  home.  We  are  now  to  record  the  first 
assault  made  by  this  people  on  the  dominions  of  Rome; 
from  which  period, the  Romans,as  their  power  increased^ 
for  a  long  succession  of  years  were  in  their  turn  the  as- 
sailants, and  advanced  the  limits  of  their  empire  and 
their  knowledge  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube.  Beyond 
that  river  they  could  never  penetrate  j  and  soon  after 
they  had  ceased  to  go  forward  with  their  conquests,  the 
Germans  renewed  their  old  incursions  upon  them,  till 
the  empire  was  totally  dismembered,  ami  Italy  itself, 
together  with  its  provinces,  submitted  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  laws  of  a  northern  conqueror. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
that  the  sdarm  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  was  at  its 
height  in  Rome.  They  had  been  first  heard  of  about 
eight  or  nine  years  before,  when  they  attacked  the 
province^  of  Illyricum,  and  there  defeated  Cn.Papirius 
Carbo,  one  of  the  Consuls,  with  a  consular  army. 
After  this  victory  they  turned  their  course  into  another 
direction,  and  are  said  to  have  attacked  several  na- 
tions t  of  Gaul,  and  even  to  have  penetrated  into  Spain ; 
but  being  repelled  from  that  country,  they  presented 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  3  and  requested  admittance,  as  settlers, 
into  some  part  of  the  Roman  dominions,  offering  to 
employ  their  arras  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  as  a 
return  for  the  lands  which  they  should  hold.  On  re- 
ceiving a  refusal,  they  proceeded  to  gain  their  ends  by 
force  ',  and  in  two  successive  years,  they  defeated  two 
other  Roman  Consuls  in  Gaul;  but  with  the  caprice 
of  barbarians,  instead  of  following  up  their  successes, 
they  were  allured  in  pursuit  of  some  other  objects^ 
and  left  the  Romans  for  two  years  unmolested.  But 
in  the  year  of  Rome  648,  they  again  fell  upon  them, 
and  defeated  two  Consular {  armies  united,  with  such 
terrible  slaughter,  that  the  capital  itself  was  filled 
with  alarm,  and  all  men  concurred  in  raising  Marius 
to  the  Consulship,  as  the  only  commander  capable  of 
saving  his  country.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his 
reputation,  the  Germans  again  forbore  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  moved  off  into  Spain ;  and  being  a  second 
time  driven  back  by  the  natives,  they  recrossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  spent  another  year  in  wandering  over 
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Hbtory.  Gaul ;  while  Mariud  bad  been  re-elected  a  third  and  a 
fourth  time  to  the  Consulship,  and  had  thus  the  rare 
advantage  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
army,  and  inuring  them  to  exertion^  and  implicit  obedi* 
ence  by  the  strictest  discipline,  and  by  employing  them 
in  some  of  those  laborious  works,  which  afterwards 
became  so  familiar  to  the  Roman  legions  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  Thus  when,  in  his  fourth  Consulship,  the 
Cimbri,  reinforced  by  some  other  German  hordes, 
attacked  the  Romans  at  once  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and 
towarjds  the  north-eastern  side  of  Italy,  Marius  not 
only  completely  destroyed  the  multitude  by  which  he 
was  assaulted  in  Gaul,  but  hastening  inmiediately  after 
his  victory  to  the  support  of  Lutatius  CatiQus,  his 
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colleague,  engaged  the  other  division  o^  the  enemy  in  Kome- 
conjunction  with  him,  and  gave  them  a  second  over- 
throw  as  complete  as  the  first,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona.  By  these  battles  their  force  was  entirely 
broken,  and  the  alarms  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  were  totally  dispdled. 

Here  then  this  portion  of  our  narrative  closes.  From 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  ten  years 
only^  elapsed  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  the  states' of  Italy,  and  thirteen  before  the 
first  expulsion  of  Marius,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  civU  war.  These  transactions,  together  with  some 
of  an  earlier  date,  such  as  the  seditions  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  will 
form  a  fit  introduction  to  that  history  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Republic,  upon  which  we  now  propose 
to  enter. 
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Between  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Seleu- 
cidee  on  the  throne  of  Antioch^  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  that  family  by  the  Romans,  there  is  a  brief 
period  in  ancient  history  during  which  the  affairs  of 
Syria  appear  to  claim  a  distinct  and  separate  narrative. 
The  influence  of  the  Macedonian  name,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  objects  which  had  animated  as 
well  as  ennobled  the  ambition  of  Alexander^  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  support  the  reputation,  and 
to  direct  the  policy  of  his  successors;  on  which 
account,  as  well  perhaps  as  on  the  ground  of  their 
common  origin  and  connection^  it  has  been  usual  4o 
give  a  combined  view  of  the  history  of  those  powerful 
kingdoms  which  were  founded  upon  the  conquests  of 
the  renowned  son  of  Philip.  But  the  lapse  of  a  few 
generations  dissolved  the  bonds  of  this  political  con- 
sanguinity. The  Grecian  Kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
lost  by  degrees  all  remembrance  of  their  extraction 
as  Macedonian  chiefs,  and  relinquished,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  confirmed  sovereignty,  those  high 
objects  of  glory  or  universal  dominion  which  the 
respective  founders  of  their  dynasties  had  never 
ceased  to  contemplate.  The  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  may  be  regarded  as  marking  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy the  limits  of  that  federal  attachment,  or  historical 
unity,  which  characterised  the  earlier  proceedings  of 
Alexander's  successors.  We  therefore  proceed  to 
narrate,  under  the  names  of  this  monarch  and  of  his 
immedkite  descendants,  the  more  important  events 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  final  annexation  of  Syria 
to  the  Roman  empire. 

The  cautious  policy  pursued  by  the  republicans  of 
Italy  in  regard  to  the  Grecian  states,  had  already  ex- 
tended the  influence  of  the  Senate  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Thrace  and  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Proconsul 
Flaminius,  who  knew  well  how  to  throw  the  veil  of 
moderation,  and  even  of  geherbsity,  over  the  ambi- 
•  tious  designs  of  his  countrymen,  had  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  carrying  with  him  the  rare  praise 
of  having  at  once  conquered  and  liberated  a  large 
portion  of  Greece.    He  had  not,  indeed,  disarmed 
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the  power  of  Antiochus,  nor  removed  all  danger  that 
might  arise  from  the  claims  of  Syria  upon  certain 
towns  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont J  but  he  had  materially  strengthened  the  enemies 
of  that  monarch,  and  had  made  preparations  for  oppos- 
ing him  which  could  hardly  fojl  of  success. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  repeated  con- 
ferences which  were  held  in  Greece  between  the 
Roman  deputies  and  the  representatives  of  the  great 
King,  and  stated  the  grounds  on  which  the  contending 
parties  rested  their  respective  claims.  No  adjustment 
having  been  effected  when  Flaminius  withdrew  his 
troops  into  Italy,  Antiochus,  either  with  the  intention 
of  gaining  time,  or  of  seriously  attempting  to  secure 
the  neutidity  of  such  powerful  mediators,  thought  it 
expedient  to  send  two  ambassadors  to  Rome.  The 
discussions  which  ensued  were  attended  with  no 
material  result,  besides  an  increase  of  irritation  on 
both  sides,  and  a  more  determined  resolution  to  per- 
severe in  those  particular  measures  from  which  each 
party  laboured  to  dissuade  the  other.  The  Romans 
loudly  condemned  the  restless  policy  of  Antiochus, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  his  immense  territories  in 
Asia,  never  ceased  to  prefer  some  antiquated  claims 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities  j  which, 
as  the  friends  of  liberty  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  as  the  allies  of  the  free  states  whom 
he  wished  to  oppress,  they  were  determined  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  whether  by  arms  or  negocia- 
tion,  to  protect  and  support.  The  Syrian  envoys,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  affect  to  conceal  their  suspi- 
cions of  the  insidious  conduct  and  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions of  the  Roman  Senate.  They  set  forth  the 
ancient  and  hereditary  right  of  their  master  to  all 
those  cities,  both  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  over 
which  he  was  desirous  to  extend  his  dominion  ;  they 
magnified  his  services  to  the  Greeks,  whose  walls  he 
had  repaired,  and  whose  wealth  and  security  he  had 
increased ;  and  they  concluded  by  observing,  that  his 
honour  not  less  than  his  interest  was  concerned  in 
maintaining    the    authority    of   the    Syrian    crown. 
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History.  These  deliberations  were  terminated  by  a  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  to  send  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  King,  in  the  character  of  ambassadors,  the 
three  persons  who  had  treated  with  him  the  preced- 
ing year  in  his  camp  at  Lysimachia.* 

Meanwhile  Antiochus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  prosecuting  hostilities  in  person 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  province -of  Fisi- 
dia.  Another  division  of  his  forces  was  occ&pied  in 
besieging  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus ;  two  towns  of 
great  importance  to  his  ^turc  views  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Thrace.  This  vigorous  activity,  doring  the 
g.*"  whole  period  that  the  negociation  was  pending  at 
^gjQ^Q^Rome,  was  enough  to  convince  the  enemies  of  Syria, 
Syria  car-  that  the  King  had  either  no  desire  or  no  expectation 
Ties  on  war  that  peace  could  be  secured.  But  whatever  might 
in  Asia  Mi-  1,^  hig  views  on  this  head,  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt 
"^'  that  the  Romans  had  already  resolved  on  war.     The 

conquest  of  Carthage  made  such  an  aqoession  to  their 
power,  as  well  as  to  their  ambitious  designs,  that 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate  a  rival  influence  in  any 
.part  of  £urope  ;  and  whatever  might  be  wanting  to 
their  pretexts,  on  more  general  grounds,  was  amply 
supplied  by  the  following  considemtions. 
The  Ro-  No  sooner  had  the  Syrian  deputies  departed  from 

mans  iimd  ^Qjg^  than  messengers  arrived  at  that  city  from 
^^kby  Carthage,  to  inform  the  Senate  that  Hannibal  was 
the  fear  of  already  concerting  measures  with  Antiochus  for  car- 
Hmmihsl.    rying  back  the  war  into  tlie  heart  of  Italy.     The 
Romans,  whose  fears  were  renewed  at  the  very  name 
of  their  late  invader,  sucoeeded  in  driving  him  from 
the.  head  of  affairs,  in  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  com- 
.pelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  .among  the  people  of 
Tyre ;    whence  he  soon  after  proceeded  to  Aatioch, 
and  subsequently  to  the  camp  of  the  King,   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  where  a  conference  was 
to  be  resumed  with  the  Roman  ambassadors,  on  the 
great  question  of  peace  .or  war.f      The  advioe  of 
the  Carthaginian  oommander  conBrmed  the  resolu- 
tion of  Antiochus,  to  trust  his  cause  to  the  decision 
of  arms  ;  and  as  this  determination  oould  not  fi^  to 
be  made  known  to  the  Ronaana,  it  may  be  regarded 
4U3    affording  a    reasonaUe  excuse  for  the  warlike 
attitude  which  they  forthwith  prepared  to  assume. 
Another  motive  which  induced  them  to  declare  wm: 
an  coopera-  ®S*^**^*  Antiochus,  may  be  found  in  their  political  con- 
tion  with     section  with  Eumenes,  the  King  of  Peigamus.   Fore- 
seeing that  a  rupture  would  in  all  probability   take 
place  between  the  Romans  and  his  Syrian  aeighbouiv, 
this  cautious  prince  had  refused  to  cooperate  with 
Antiochus  in  his  designs  upon  •Greece,  «ml  had  thns 
exiposed  himself  to  an  unequal  oonilict  with  a  very 
powerful  enemy.    Eumenes,  thevefore,  actuated  by 
the  very  obvious  viewof  self-^iefeBee,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  by  the  dictates  of  a  mote  profound  and  leas  jitati- 
fiable  policy,  pressed  i^on  theRomans  the  espedienc^ 
of  war ;  promising,  at  the  same  time*  4he  aasistaaoe 
of  lus  anas  ^ad  counsels,  ahoi^  the  «eene  of  hostifr' 
ties  be  eventually  transfefved  into  •the  provineea  of 
■Asia  Minor.  The  Roman -Ccwrniiasioiiers,  aoootdingly, 
who  were  sent  to  negiMiate  with  Antiochus,  deemed  it 
proper  to  pass  through  Peiigamus,  in  onder;at  once  to 
inform  themselves  in  r^pard  to  4he  precise  relaiimis 
which  subsisted  bebween  the  Asiatic  soivereigiis,  and 
•to  communicate  to  Euaaenes  the  strongest  assurances 
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of  support  from  the  Senate^  should  they  finally  resoive 
upon  a  war  with  Syria. 

The  peace  of  the  Grecian  states^  and  the  interests 
of  Rome  were  threatened  from  another  quarter  also, 
which,  if  not  so  formidable  in  point  of  power,  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  respect  of  the  implacable  revenge 
and  desperate  counsels  with  which  the  renewal  of  war 
was  meditated.    The  ^tolians,   who  had  been   the 
most  active  in  inviting  the  interference  of  the  Romans 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
mischievous  effects  of  that  short-sigbted  policy ;  and 
now  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes, 
and  contemptuously  dismissed  whenever  they  sought 
compensation,  or  claimed  a  share  of  the  advantages 
obtained    by    their    own    arms,    they  every  where  Warlike 
indulged  in  the  most  furious  invectives  against  their  ^?/J?**Sj^ 
late  allies,  and  invited  an  open  confederacy  of  theji,^^^- 
more  independent  states  to  throw  off  for  ever  their  ^     .     . 
odious  dominion.     With  this  view,  they  despatched  adinted  ix 
embassies  to  Nabis  of  Sparta,  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  tbelComans 
and  to  Antiochus,  the  King  of  Syria }   and  as  the  last 
of  these  sovereigns  was  already  disposed  for  war,  the 
intemperate  counsels  of  ^tolia  were  not  urged  in  vain. 

Such  measures,  openly  pursued  by  some  of  the 
leading  republics  of  Greece,  and  not  less  openly 
eountenanced  by  others,  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  147*  1. 
vigilant  policy  «if  Rome.  It  was  immediately  resolved 
to  adopt  such  precautions  as  might  obviate  the  danger 
to  whkh  the  interests  of  the  Roman  people  appeared 
to  be  exposed  from  the  hostile  intentions  of  Antiochus  . 
and  the  .£tolians^  and  also,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
add  to  the  number  of  their  Ck>mmissioBers  already 
despatched  into  Asia  Minor,  that  they  m^ht  the  more 
certainly  become  acquainted  with  the  real  views  of 
the  SyrianSi  and  watch  the  motions  of  their  wavering 
allies.  A  small  force  of  men  and  ships  was  sent 
under  Flaminius,  who  seems  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
expedition,  to  luMFe  been  diai^ged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  diplomatic  as  well  as  of  military  affairs  ; 
and  that  wary  general  found,  immediately  i^pon  his 
arrival  in  Achea,  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  that 
a  second  and  more  decisive  crisis  was  impending  over 
the  Grecian  republics,  and  threatening  with  in^x>iiant 
change  the  whole  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

When  the  invitation  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  Profenfons 
Greece  reached  Antiochus,  he  i^ears  to  have  been  ?^^^  *™' 
still  resident  at  £phesus,  and  to  have  permitted  at  his  "■•»<*<*"' 
court  the  attendance  of  the  Roman  envoys,  Sulpicius 
and  ViUius.    These  functiMiaries  eontinued  to  use  tbe 
language  of  iieaee,  and  to  oover  the  designs  of  their 
country  bythe-usiial  professioas  of  moderation,  and  of 
8  conscientious  regurd  for  the  interests  of  their  <]^- 
eian  allies.    The  reply  of  Minio,  tbe  minister  of  the 
Syrian  potentste,  addsessed  on  this  occasion  to  these 
haughty  and  inddious  repoUicans,  eonveyed  at  once 
a  merited   reproof,  and  also  the  senttments  which 
were  then^nend^  entertahied  in  regard  to  the  pro-  p^^^,^ 
•lection  vouchsafed  by  the  Romans  to  tbe  ^reek  com-  gt^mees  of 
monwvalths.     "  Ycnnr  conduct,**  said  he,    **  where  the  Syrian 
fon  are  in  a  condition  -to  act  without  disguise,  is  a  xniDistert. 
much  better  -evidence  of  your  intentions,  than  any 
prolessionB  you  may  think  proper  to  make  in  Greece 
or  in  Asm,  where,  by  nssnming  a  papular  character, 
you  -have  so  many  parlies  to  reconcile  to  your  interest. 
Are  not  -the  inhabitants  cf  Naples  and  of  Rhegium 
Greeks,  as  well  as  those  of  'Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  ? 
You    are    extremely  desirous    to  set  tlK    Greeks 
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ftt  Mbcrty.  irom  the    doaMttion  of   Antioclitts  aaA  awak.tke  more  importaattraDdactioas  of  the  ensuing 

FhtBp,  bfit  have  no  rennorse  io  sab^tiag  them  to  jour  suBuner. 

own."*  The  vigour  of  Antiochus*9  labd  proved  unequal  to 
War  beiBg  no  loager  donbtliily  nothing  mnaiaed  the  Hughty  contest  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage  ; 
for  tke  King  of  Syna  but  to  determiae  whether  to  and  his.  weakness  nowhere  shewed  itself  with  more 
aitack  the  Romans  in  their  own  eountry,  or  to  watt  fatal  effects  thaa  in  his  coAtemptible  jealousy  of  Han-       "^ 
^^      thfir  arrival  in  the  terrttory  of  their  allies.  Hannibal,  nibal^  who  still  admioistered  to  him  the  most  valuable      ^'  ^r 
^        who  had  never  ceased  to  hold  the  opinio^  that  the  counsel.    In  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  this      ^^^* 
A.  M.      Bonaans  coidd  only  be  conquered  is  italy^  recona-  consummate  steltesman  and  soldier^  the  Syrian  King        ^ 
jU^Qi^    mended  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  force  of  not  cmly  neglected  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the     ^'Jl* 
^        reasoning  the  manliest  advantages  of  an  invasion,  as  Macedonians,    but  even  by  affording  unseasonable     ^^^' 
^  ^     the  sole  means  whereby  the  King  could  effectually  cponteaance  to  a  rival  prince,  who  had  pretensions  to 
^^       weaken  the  power  and  distraet  the  counsels  of  that  the  throne,  he  provoked  the  open  enmity  of  Philip,      ^' ^* 
, .          warlike  people.     Soliciting  from  Aatiechaa  an  anna-*  and  drove  him  into  a  new  alliance  with  the  Romans.  ^^^^  ^ 
^SiTto  ^'^^^^  ^  °^  more  than  a  hundred  galleys,  ten  thou-  It  was  to  dissuade  Antioehus  from  the  pernicious  unsteady 
sand  foot,  and  a  thousand  herae,  be  offered  his  ser-  policy  which  he  was  now  pursuing,  and  to  remove  conduct  of 
vices  as  the  commander  of  the  expedition  5  assuring  from  his  mind  the  unhappy  suspicion  which  he  saw  Antioehus. 
him  that,  with  'Hiis  smali  fbroe,  together  with  the  the  King  entertained  in  regard  to  his  fidelity,  that 
troops  and  suppfies  which  he  eould  raise  at  Carthage,  Haa&ibal  related  to  him  the  interesting  anecdote  of  . 
be  would  be  aMe  to  effect  a  descent  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  early  life,  so  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,   and 
and  thereby  create  a  powerful  diver^oa  in  his&vottr.  which  is  recorded  by  Poly  bins,  Livy,  and  Cornelius 
This  wise  counsel  was  overruled  by  the  influence  of  Nepos.    But  remonstrances  and  protestations  were 
the  Atolians,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Syrian  eourtiera.  now  alike  in  vwn.    The  infatuated  Syrian  wasted  his 
Sncb  a  monarch,  said  the  latter,  stood  in  no  need  of  iieoe  in  eoncluding  obscure  treaties,  and  in  besieging 
fweign  aid  or  dkeetion ;  his  own  forces  and  his  own  unimportant  towns,  till  he  was  roused  to  a  momentary 
talents  were  sufficient  to  vanqtrish  the  Romans  in  any  activity,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  manifold  dangers  which 
part  of  the  world;    the  liberatioa  •  and  reooveiy  of  gathered  around  him,  by  the  sight  of  a  Roman  en  camp- 
Greece  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  his  arms,  and  ment,  of  which  the  fires  already  blazed  on  the  hills  of 
there  every  thing  promised  success.    Antioehus  is  Thessaly. 

himself  a  Greek,  and  his  appearance  on  their  shores  No  sooner  had  Sulpicius  and  the  other  ambassadors  yigUance 

win  be  hailed  by  his  countrymen  Mrith  transport  and  reported  at  Rome  the   unsuccessful  issue  of  their  and  activity 

nAsction :   theJStolians  are  already  in  arms:    Nabis  negociations  with  the  great  King  and  his  iBtolian  oftheRo- 

longs  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  the  possessioRS  allies,  than  active  preparations  were  ordered  by  the  °^°'* 

of  wbieh  he  has  been  despoiled  by  the  Romans;  and  Senate  to  meet  all  the  contingencies  of  the  approach-      ^'  ^' 

Pbflip  ofMacedon,  who  smarts  under  the  indignities  iag  war.    Aware  of  the  offensive  measures  recbm-      ^^^* 

which  he  has  suffered  from  that  encroaching  people,  mended  by  Hannibal,  the  Romans  stationed  forth- 

win  obey  the  first  signal  to  retrieve  his  wrongs,  and  with  a  powerful  army  of  ob8erva|;ion  at  Tarentum  ;    -y^^'o 

w21  join  his  standard  to  that  of  the  great  King.f  provided  for  the  safety  of  Sicily  and  the  shores  of  the    ^^' *  ^' 

The  ^tolians,  who  had  already  made  some  hostile  republic,  by  fitting  out  two  numerous  fleets ;  and, 

fsrades       mowments  against  the  Achsans  and  inhabitants  of  above  all,  gave  directions  for  assembling  a  large 

^^if^fx^       Bnboea,  were  extremely  urgent  in  their  entreaties  armament,  early  in  the  spring,  at  a  convenient  port 

*-  ^     that  Antioehus  vrould  pass  over  into  Greece.   .  At  on  the  Adriatic,   that  it  might  be  transported  into 

^^-     lei^h  he  complied  with  their  request ;  for,  leaving  lUyricum,  upon  the*  first  signal  of  a  hostile  operation  ^^ 

~*       the  blockade  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  to  the  care  of  on  the  part  of  the  .  enemy.     The  allies   of  Rome  ^^•^  ^^^ 

^^'      his  lieutenants,  he  sidled  into  the  Felasgic  gulph  at  seconded,    with    unwonted    zeal,    her    preparations  against  An- 

^^7*  ^*   the  bead  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  against  Ajitiochus.    Carthage,  in  order  to  wipe  oflf  all  tiochuB. 

His  reception  on  the  BuTOpean  shore  was  marked  with  suspicion  that  Hannibal  acted  with  the  concurrence 

that  ardent  enthusiasm  whichdistinguished  the  ancient  of  his  native  government,  offered  large  supplies  of 

Greeka.    The  Athenians  themselves  were  shaken  in  com.    Ptolemy,  actuated  by  personal  resentment,  and 

their  fidelity  to  Rome.    The  Bosotians  were  prepared  the  more  justifiable  motives  of   national  security, 

to  extend  their  services  to  the  invader ;  and  none  of  volunteered  his  aid  against  the  conqueror  of  Coele-* 

the  states  remmned  steady  in  ti^ir  all^iance  to  the  Syria,    and  Phoenicia : .   whilst  Philip  of  Macedon, 

Roman  repnhMc,  except  the  members  of  the  Achsan  enraged  at  the  threatened  violation  of  his  territory. 

League,  and  the  small  commonwealth  of  Bubcsa.  The  professed  his  readiness  to  join  the  standard  of  the 

opposition  of  the  latter  body  provoked  the  first  act  of  Consul  with  a  considerable  force  of  men,  money,  and 

hostility  on  the  part  of  Antioehus.-    He  reduced  their  provisions.* 

capital,  and  subdued  theh  island  j  in  which  achieve-  The  army  whloh  subsequently  passed  over  into  The  Rq. 

ment  he  gained,  at  the  same  time,  a  partial  triumph  Greece,    under    the    command    of   Manius  Acili as  mans  under 

over  the  aUied  arms  of  the  Achseans,  as  well  as  those  Gla)>rk>,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot,   two  ^^^^ 

ofEumenes,  theKingofFiergamus,whohadsoeariy  thousand  horse,  and  about  fifteen  elephants.    '^^  g^,JU^^to 

taken  the  fii^d  on  the  side  of  the  Ronvuia.    This  siege  of  Larissa  by  Antbchus  was  held  to  be  a  decki-  Thessaly 

trtflh^  conquest  was  the  only  event  which  occurred  ration  of  war  ;  and  accordingly^  at  the  request  of  the  aud  raiBe 

to  crown  the  preparations  and  boastful  promisea  of  Macedonians,  Af^ius  Claudius,  at  the  head  of  a  pow-  the  siege  of 

the  Syrian  monarch  atod  his  oonfedereles  ;  afier  which  erfiil  detachment,  marched  into  Thessaly,  as  well  for  Lanssa. 

he  retired  to  pass  the  whiter  in  ntgodation,  and  to  the  rdief  of  that  city,  as  to  apprize  the  invader  that 
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Htstoiy.  bis  ravages  in  the  territory  of  a  Roman  ally  would  not 
'  be  allowed  to  pass  unavenged.  This  demonstration 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  disconcert  the  hasty  and 
ill-provided  inroad  of  the  Syrians.  Antiochus  imme- 
diately retreated  to  Demetrias,  and  afterwards  to 
Euboea ;  in  which  latter  place,  it  is  said,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pursuit  of  an  unequal  love,  and  renewed 
for  a  time  the  sensuality  and  voluptuous  indolence 
which  had  disgraced  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
Most  historians  agree  in  fixing  the  date  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Cleoptolemus,  after  his 
retreat  from  Thessaly  :  but  there  is  reason,  we  think, 
for  placing  this  amorous  transaction  among  the  occur- 
rences which  fell  out  at  Chalcis,  during  his  first  resi- 
dence there  ;  ffs  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  the  protracted 
fooleries  with  which  he  celebrated  his  nuptials,  imme- 
diately after  being  repulsed  by  one  army,  and  whilst 
threatened  by  another  still  more  powerful.  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt  that 
Antiochus  was  in  the  field  before  Acilius  landed  his 
troops  in  the  gulph  of  Ambracia. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  was  signalized  on 
the  straits   the  part  of  the  Romans  by  the  reduction  of  Pelinnseum, 
of  Tkemio-  ^  Thessalian  city,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  the 
defeat  S     Syrians,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Philip,  com- 
Antiocbos.  monly  called  the  Megalopolitan,  and  whom  we  have 
already  described  as  a  Pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.     But  the  main  object  contemplated  by 
Acilius  was  to  drive  Antiochus  out  of  Europe  ;  and 
with  this  view  he  pursued  his  retreating  phalanx  until 
he  succeeded  in  shutting  him  up  on  the  narrow  shores 
^  of  the  Malian  gulph.     Here  the  Syrian  determined  to 

make  a  stand,  in  order  at  least  to  protect  the  entrance 
into  Greece,  and  gain  time  for  the  assembling  of  a 
more  numerous  army.     But  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae  were  no  longer  esteemed  impregnable.    The 
Persians  and  Gauls  had  undeceived  the  Greeks  as  to 
the  imaginary  strength  of  that  celebrated  defile  ;  and 
the  Romans,  as  Antiochus  well  knew,  were  not  infe- 
rior to  the  troops  either  of  Xerxes  or  Brennus,  in 
point  of  enterprise,   courage,   and  perseverance.    It 
was  in  vain  that  the  .£tolian8  occupied  the  narrow 
passes  in  the   neighbouring  mountains.    Catl>,  the 
celebrated  Censor,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  exercised 
a  subordinate  command  under  Acilius ;  and  being  on 
this  occasion  detached  with  a  body  of  active  soldiers 
to  dislodge  the  iEtolians  from  the  high  ground,  he 
effected  his  object  so  completely^  as  to  afford  the 
most  essential  aid  to  the  principal  attack  on  the 
enemy's  camp  and  lines,  against  which  the  Consul 
advanced  in  person.    The  Syrian  army  was  cut  in 
pieces  :  the  King  himself,  not  without  some  difficulty^ 
escaped,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  to  Elatia,  and 
afterwards  to  Chalcis ;    whence  he  was  escorted  to 
Ephesus  by  a  small  squadron  of  scattered  ships^  which 
had  succeeded  in  assembling  at  Euboea. 
RetSstance       After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  his  flight  from 
*f  ti^^to!  ^""^P^*  "®  enemy  remained  in  Greece  to  dispute  the 
ascendency  of  the  Romans,  except  the  fickle  people 
of  ^tolia^  who  now  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
a  victorious  foe,  whom  they  had  provoked  by  a  long 
course  of  insolent  invective,  and  by  the  most  selfish 
and  traitorous  disaffection.    The  Consul  advanced  into 
their  country^  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  and  having  re- 
duced them  to  considerable  distress,  agreed  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms^  which  was  to  last  only  whilst  their  depu- 
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ties  were  proceeding  to  Rome,  to  implore  forgiveness, 
and  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Senate.  Their  mis- 
sion to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was,  however,  attended 
with  little  success.  No  terms  were  promised,  except  on 
the  condition  of  unlimited  surrender,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  thousand  talents.  The  J^tolians,  therefore, 
made  haste  to  resume  their  arms.  Naupactus  was 
strengthened  so  much  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
renewed  attacks  of  Acilius  ^  who,  that  he  might 
achieve  something  memorable  before  his  command 
should  expire,  removed  ^is  army  to  the  siege  of 
Amphissa.* 

Affairs  were  in  the  posture  we  have  now  described,      "U^ 
when  news  arrived  that  Lucius  Scipio  was  appointed  £,Qciii8  * 
to. conduct  the  war  against  Antiochus,  aided  by  the  Scipio  ap- 
counsels  of  his  brother,  the  renowned  Africanus,  who  pointed  to 
had  accepted  of  an  appointment  under  his  command,  ^^^  <^™~ 
The  new  Consul  carried  with  him  into  his  province  Grwcc^ac 
a  powerful  army,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  five  companied 
thousand  veterans,  who  were  desirous  to  renew  their  by  his  bro- 
laurels  under  the  banners  of  a  captain,  whose  name  ^l^er  Publi- 
was  at  once  extremely  popular,  and  had  long  been  J^'  ^*  ^^^ 
auspicious  to  Roman  glory.      The  fleet,  too,  was  zama. 
greatly  augmented  under  Livius,  already  become  a      g.  c. 
successful  commander  :    and  ample  supplies  of  money      190. 
and  military  stores  were  furnished  by  the  King  of       ^^ 
Egypt,  who,  at  this  momentous  crisis,   appears  to       ^^^ 
have  confined  his  narrow  views  to  the  humiliation  of   •X4^,  3. 
Syria,  overlooking  the  more  formidable  ambition,  and 
still  m9re  formidable  arms  of  his  new  allies.    Philip, 
likewise,  exerted  all  his  powers  of  civility  and  accom- 
modation to  further  the  views  of  the  Consul  Scipio 
for  carrying  on  an  Asiatic  war.    He  granted  a  free 
passage  through  Macedonia ;  was  delighted  to  report 
that  his  roads  and  bridges  were  in  excellent  order, 
and  that  his  magazines  were  amply  replenished  with 
every  thing  that  might  be  found  necessary  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  expedition  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  siege  of  Amphissa  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
worthy  of  delay  :  the  army  of  Acilius  joined  the  ranks 
of  Scipio ;  and  the  latter,  cheered  by  the  enemies  of 
Antiochus,    and   unobstructed  by  his  friends,   per- 
formed an  easy  and  rapid  march  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont.f 

When  Antiochus  had  reached  Ephesus,  after  the  Sitnation 
defeat  at  Thermopylae,  his  fears  were  not  alleviated  "^*f" 
when  he  heard  from  the  faithful  lips  of  Hannibal,  that  ^^^gj, 
he  would  soon  have  to  contend  with  the  Romans  for 
Asia  in  Asia.  Roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  the 
King  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  recruit  his 
army,  and  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  negociation, 
before  his  active  enemies  could  cross  the  Mgean.  sea. 
He  reinforced  his  garrisons  at  Chersonesus,  equipped 
a  powerfid  fleet  under  Polyxenidas,  and  despatched 
ships  of  observation  to  guard  the  coasts,  or  to  give 
early  notice  of  such  hostile  movements  as  it  might  be 
necessary  to  oppose.  He  relied  with  undiminished 
confidence  on  the  boundless  resources  of  his  Asiatic 
provinces  j  and  though  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master,  the 
greater  part  of  the  maritime  towns  were  open  to  his 
foroes,  and  well  stored  with  magazines  to  meet  the 
various  contingencies  of  war.  His  matrimonial  rela- 
tions with  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  afforded  to  him  the 
ground  of  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  arms  of  these 
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_  loms  would  be  joined  to  those  of  Syria  in  defeat- 
ing the  schemes  of  the  Homans  against  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Lesser  Asia.  He  likewise  courted  the  alli- 
ance of  Prusias>  the  warlike  prince  of  Bith3mia,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia, 
the  descendants  of  those  formidable  Grauls  who  had 
filled  with  terror  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece, 
and  conquered  an  independent  settlement  from  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  Alexander's  successors.  In  this 
way  he  made  arrangements  for  encountering  in  Asia 
the  redoubtable  armies  of  Rome,  and  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which  he 
bad  involved  the  interests  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

The  first  events  of  the  war  proved  rather  unfa- 
vourable to  his  hopes,  and  weakened  considerably 
one  of  the  main  supports  of  his  ascendency  in  Greece. 
His  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Corycus, 
and  pursued  into  Ephesus,  where  it  was  afterwards 
blockaded.  A  temporary  advantage  gained  soon  after 
over  the  Rhodian  navy,  was  dearly  purchased  by  a 
gross  breach  of  faith  committed  by  his  admiral,  and 
by  a  renewed  declaration  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
those  hardy  islanders,  who  were  in  this  instance  the 
victims  of  his  guile. 

Whilst  the  Romans  were  employed  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  the  seaports  of  Lycia,  the  plans 
of  Antiochus  b^an  to  be  developed,  in  the  invasion 
of  Pergamus  by  an  army  under  his  son  Seleucus. 
Eumenes,  although  thus  taken  by  surprise,  was  not 
alto^ther  unprepared  for  resistance.  His  capital  sus- 
tained »  protracted  siege,  carried  on  by  the  whole 
united  army  of  the  Syrians,  until  it  was  relieved  by  a 
seasonable  reinforcement  of  troops  firom  Achsa.  An 
assault  on  Adramyttium  by  Antiochus  in  person  was, 
in  like  manner,  defeated ;  after  which  the  arms  of  the 
contending  parties  appear,  to  have  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  mutual  ravages  of  each  other's  fields,  and 
in  pillaging  defenceless  towns. 

A  more  severe  disappointment  than  he  had  yet  sus- 
tained was  soon  announced  to  Antiochus.    A  large 
fleet,  conveying  to  him  an  important  supply  of  men 
and  stores,  and  commanded   by  ApoUonius  and  the 
faithful  Hannibal,  had  just  left  the  shores  of  Phoenicia, 
when  the  Rhodians,  informed  of  its  approach,  pre- 
pared to  intercept  its  progress,  and  defeat  its  object. 
The  memorable   fight  off  the  coast  of   Pamphylia 
ensued,  in  which  the  Carthaginian  general  displayed 
so  much  ability  as  a  naval  commander,  and  so  nearly 
retrieved,  by  a  signal  victory,  the  depressed  fortunes 
of  Antiochus.    But  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  Rho- 
dians baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Syrian  ships  ;  which 
were  at  once  unwieldy  from  their  size,  and  encum- 
bered   with  a    heavy  loading.      Hannibal  Jiad  the 
mortification  to  behold  once  more  the  rising  fo^^unes 
of  Rome  bearing  down  his  hopes,  and  thwarting  his 
utmost  endeavours.    He  witnessed  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  his  friends ;  saw  the  Phoenician  fleet  driven 
on  the  rocks,  or  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  ; 
and  after  a  useless  display  of  courage,  and  a  particd 
success   in  the  division  which  he  personally  com- 
manded, he  was  compelled  to  join  the  general  flight, 
and  to  seek  for  safety  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 

To  recover  the  power  which  he  was  thus  daily 
losing  at  sea,  Antiochus  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  with  the  fleet  under  Polyxenidas,  before  the  Con- 
sular army,  led  by  the  two  Sdpios,  could  gain  a  firm 
footing  in  Asia.    But  the  Romans,  with  their  vigilant 
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allies  the  sailors  of  Rhodes,  were  fully  prepared  to 
meet  the  Syrian  admiral.  The  hostile  squadrons 
encountered  near  Teios,  a  city  of  Ionia,  when  victory 
once  more  declared  for  the  confederates,  who  destroyed 
or  captured  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The 
command  of  the  ^gean  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  invaders;  the  Syrian  garrisons  were  hastily  with- 
drawn from  Chcrsonesus,  and  the  King  retreated  in 
no  small  panic  to  Sardis,  where  he  expected  a  con- 
tingent of  troops  from  Cappadocia,  furnished  by  his 
son-in-law,  Ariarathes.  It  is  said  that  the  reverses 
which  he  had  already  sustained  even  affected  the  rea- 
son of  Antiochus.  His  conduct  was  marked  with  an 
unmanly  trepidation  and  fickleness  ;  and  upon  finding 
that  he  could  not  secure  the  alliance  of  Prusias,  the 
sovereign  of  Bithynia,  his  rage  and  fear  gave  them- 
selves vent  in  the  most  unbecoming  terms  of  reproach 
and  despair. 

*  The  progress  of  the  Consul  at  the  head  of  the  inva-  The  Scipioi 
ding  army,  had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  neces-  oUcrve  the 
sity  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Mars  at  the  ap-  (?**^  ^^ 
pointed  season.    Africanus,  who  was  himself  a  priest     ^'^ 
of  that  god,  took  an  important  share  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  in  which  the   soldiers  were  employed; 
being  resolved  to  carry  with  him  into  Asia  all  the 
aids  which  the  military  system  of  the  Romans  was, 
wont  to  derive  from  their  warlike  superstition,  parti- 
cularly when  entering  upon  a  new  soil,  and  about  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  untried  powers  of  foreign 
divinities. 

When  they  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  the  Romans,  The  Ro- 
who  now  delighted  to  cherish  the  recollection  that  muu  risit 
they  were  descendants  of  Mne&s,  proceeded  "with J^^^y*" 
great  solemnity  to  visit  the  remains  of  ancient  Troy,  ^f  ^^ 
that  famed  and  venerated   seat  of  Phrygian  soye-  anceston. 
reignty.    The  inhabitants  of  Dardanus  and  Rhceteum 
met  the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  plain  which  surrounded 
the  old  capital  of   Priam ;    whence  they  ascended, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  perform 
sacrifice  .to  their  tutelary  goddess,  who  still  enjoyed 
divine  honours  amid  the  ruined  walls,  which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  protecti  and  spread  the  sanctity  of  her 
mild  worship  over  the  neighbouring  fields,  on  which 
her  heroes  had  fallen  under  the  swords  of  their  ene-  ^ 
mies.     The  soldiers  of  Africanus  felt  the  auspicious 
influence  of  this  interesting  commemoration.     They 
had  come  to  claim  with  their  affections,  not  less  than 
with  their  arms,  the  country  of  their  progenitors  -,  and 
having  conquered  Europe  and  Africa,  they  were  now 
about  to  add  to  their  triumphs  the  third  great  division 
of  the  habitable  world.* 

Availing  himself  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  these  Proposals 
repeated  halts,  Antiochus  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  J^*"  *  ^ty 
camp  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  propose  terms  of  ^jj^^ " 
peace.     It  was  hoped  by  this  monarch,  that  Scipio 
Africanus,   as  his  glory  could  receive  no  accession 
from  the  reduction  of  a  few  provinces  in  Asia,  which 
were  always  ready  to  change  their  master  in  the  pre-    • 
sence  of  a  superior  force,  would  not  be  ardently  bent 
on  the  prosecution  of  a  distant  war.     He  expected 
much,  too,  from   the  paternal  feelings  of  that  re- 
nowned commander,  whose  son  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner 
with  the  King,  who  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  kindness.      Heraclides,  the  envoy  em- 
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ployed  !yy  AndocBus,  represented  t&the  ]Robmhi  clkiefs, 
that  his  master  had  already  mad^  great  coneessionsv 
-mth.  the  view  of  mamtaintng  anky  with  their  repck* 
bl!c  I   that  he  had  relinquished'  several  slron]^  poikioiur 
and  valnabfe  towns  on  tbe  Chersonesus ;  and  that  he  waft 
w^mg,  rather  than  desolate  his  eoontry  with  bloodr 
to  renounce  also  his  just  right  to  Stnyma'  and'  Laimp- 
sacus.    The  Consul  informed  the  ambasBttdor^  thai 
peace  was  not  now  to  be  retanied  at  so  mean  a  price. 
Antiochus,  says  he,  whose  ambition  and  restless  spirit 
have  drawn  the  Roman  eagles  across  the  Hellespont^ 
must  consent  to  resign  dQ  the  territory  which  he 
^  i^'      holds  westward  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  also  to  defray 
Rejected  bv*^  whole  expense  which  the  Romans  hafve  inetimd 
the  Ro-      '^^  preparing  fbr  war.    It  wsls  m  vain  that  Heraelides 
mans.         applied   more   prirate  arguments    to  the  individual 
interests  of  Africanus>  and  promised   that  .his    soft 
should  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  him>  were'  the 
views  of  Antiochus  promoted,  in  regard  to  a  treaty 
with  Rome.    The  conqueror  of  Zama  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  was  less  sm*prijled  that  the  envoy  of 
the  Syrian  King  should  be  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  Romans,  than  that  he  should  not  be  acqxiainted 
with  the  condition  of  his  own  master.     After  relin- 
quishing his  defensive  positions  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  having  allowed  his  enemies  to  pas»  quietly  into 
Asia,  Antiochus,  says  he,  may  be  compared  to  a  horse, 
which  has  not  only  admitted  the  rein,  but  has  patiently 
received  a  rider.    Alhidmg,  then,  to  his  own  concerns, 
Scipio  continues :    ^'  I  shall  accept  my  son  from  his 
hands  as  the  highest  personal  fovour;    I  will  hold 
myself  ready  to  repay  him  by  the  highest  persona! 
service  in  my  power.    But  as  to  public  affairs,  I  can 
do  nothing  for  his  interest,  except  by  givii^  him 
this  one  advice,  tnat  he    accede    to  any    term»  of 
peace,  proposed  by  the  Romans,  however  hard  and 
tibreasonable  they  may  appear  to  him."* 
Both  sides       Preparations  were  now  made,  on  both  sides,  for 
prepare  for  battle.    Eumenes  joined  the  Romans  with  a  consider- 
battle.         gjjig  force,  eager  to  share  m  the  merit,  and  to  brave 
the  danger  of  a  conflict,  which  he  perceived  was  now 
altogether  inevitable.     Nor  was  Antiochus  less  active 
than  his  formidabie  opponents.    With  seventy  thou- 
sand infontry  and  tw^ve  thousand  horse,    he  made 
haste  to  occupy  a  strong  post  near  Mount  Sipylus  in 
Ionia ;  defending  his  camp,  by  means  of  rampa.rt8  and 
other  fortifications,  against  any  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  who  hxid  already  assembled,  in 
considerable  strength,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Perga- 
menian  territory. 
The  son  of       Scipio  Africanus  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  bro- 
Scipio  res-  ther  on  his  march,  and  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a 
tored.         severe  indisposition,  which   confined  him  at  Elaea. . 
Whilst  in  that  city,  an  embassy  reached  him  from 
Antiochus,   restoring  to  his  arms  bis   captive  son. 
'  The  gratitude  of  the  Roman  General  was  ardent  and 
sincere ;   and  as  the  only  return  which  he  could  make 
to  the  Syrian  King,  he  entreated  him  not  to  commit 
his  affairs  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  until  the  father 
of  the  youth  whom  he  had  just  set  at  liberty  had  re- 
Decisive     joined  the  camp  of  the  Consul. 

battle  of         But  AiiUdchus  did  not  follow  this  advice,  which 

Magnesia,   ^^g  unquestionably  meant  for  his  adrantage.    The 

B-  c       Romans  having  advanced  within  two  miles  of  his 
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strstion  of  nntdal  nsoAoKm  iad  of  pers^vnal  eontempt. 
They  evan  prepaied  ta  attack  hi»  intranchmeata,  and 
driTR  Mai  freai  Ub  ponlion ;  when,  at  length,  yield* 
iogto  necessity,  to  his  awn  impatience,  or  to  the  de* 
mands  of  his  aanoay.  He  desociided  into  the  plain  to 
meet  the  insulting  confederates.  The  fortune  of  the 
day  was  ^qiriocn,  and  the  conflict  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  phaiaisx  and  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  trained 
aecoiding  to  the  exercises  and  discipline  of  the  re- 
nowned Alexander,  constituted  the  main  strength  of 
t)ie  Syrians  ;  whilst  they  were  opposed  by  four  legiona 
oi  RooHm  soldkrs,.  well  avmed,  and  full  of  courage- > 
by  a  large  body  of  Pferganieniain,  commanded  by 
Enmcnes,  and  by  se^ral  thouBand  Macedonians,  sent 
into  the  field  by  Philip.  The  cplebroted  horsemen, 
caUttd  the  Agmna,  viadlcated,  on  this  occasion,  their 
ancient  fome;  for,  breaking  through  the  Roman 
cavalry,  they  carried  Antiochin  a  vietor  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  enemy's  camp,,  and  threw  a  momentary 
consternation  into  the  various  ranks  of  the  Consular 
army..  But  the  trilDuae  JSmiliiis>  at  the  head  of  the 
reserve,  ehedced,  aka  a  severe  eontest,  the  vieto- 
rimis  Syrians.  The  aspect  of  the  field  immediately 
changed.  Antiochus  returned  to  his  infantry,  only  to 
witness  their  total  discomiiture  ;  and  the  utter  impos- 
sfl»ility  of  recovering  the  groand  he  had  lost,  indoced 
him  to  set  an  example  of  flighit^  whaeh  he  coelimied, 
snrrouaded  by  a  fow  horsemen,  until  he  reached,  about 
midnlghft,  the  wails  of  Sardis. 

Bet  the  strongest  fortress  in  Asia  MiiMr  could  no  ^*9^^  ^^ 
longer  inspire  cottfidenre,  or  ensure  safety  to  the  van-  j^JJ*sL|^ 
({uished   King.      Leaving    Sardis,     he    accordingly 
hastened  his  retreat  into  the  plains  of  CiUcia,  whence 
he  pursued,  in  great  d^ection,  the  road  which  led  to* 
Antioch.     Destitute  of  defence,  the  principal  diies 
in  Ionia  and  Lydia  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
querors, or  anticipated  their  arrival,  by  sending  offers 
of  submission.     There  was  now  no  hope  in  arms,  as 
the  whole  Syrian  host  had  been  either  slaaghtered  at 
Magnesia,  or  dispersed  by  the  active  pursuit  of  the      ^ 
Romans  ;  and  the  only  resource  which  remained  for 
Antiochus,  was  piaced  in  the  moderation  of  his  power- 
ful enemy,  the  jealoosy  of  their  allies,  and  the  per- 
sonal gratitude  of  the  elder  Scipio.  ^^ 

No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  this  critical  and  v^^cws  ^^^^J^^ 
predicament.  Antiochus  immediately  selected  for  his  g^  Sardifl. 
ambassadors  to  the  Roman  generals,  the  experienced 
Zeuxis,  who  had  long  held  an  important  command  ia 
Lydia,  and  his  nephew  Aatipater,  who  had  probably 
been  the  companion  of  the  son  of  Africanus.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Consul  were  already  advanced  to 
Sardis,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  joined  again  by 
his  illustrious  brother^  and  it  was  in  this  capital  oi 
the  Lydian  province,  that  the  deputies  of  the  great 
King  presented  themselves  before  the  victorious  sol* 
diers  of  the  western  republic,  to  implore  their  demency 
in  behalf  of  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  to 
entreat  that  the  throne  of  Seleucns  might  be  allowed 
to  stand. '^ 

Scipio  Africanus  replied  to  the  speech  of  Zc«»*er3^e 
who,  in  his  address  to  the  conquerors,  had  used  the^^mg 
humblest  language,  and  employed  the  most  submissive  tliereof. 
arguments,  that  the  crouching  spirit  c^  an  Asiatic 
could  dictate.    The  Roman,  not  less  mindful  of  the 
wise  policy  which  had  every  where  seconded  the 
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▼igoiir  of  his  country's  armfi,  than  of  'his  private  ebli- 
gation  to  Antiochus,  mode  haste  to  assure  the  SjpiaDBj 
that  the  recent  success  of  the  -Consul  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  moderation  of  his  demands.    Tlie  events  of 
-war,  said  he,  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  gods^  but 
the  sentiments  of  the  hearty  and  the  generosity  cf  oar 
intentions,  bcflong  to  ourselves.    The  King  c^  "Syria, 
instructed  by  mUfbrtune,  must  henceforth  confine  his 
pretensions  to  a  more  limited  territory,  and  resign,  not 
only  his  claims  upon  all  Grecian  states  and  cities,  but 
also  upon  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  tvhich  lies  west- 
'ward  of  Mount  Taurus.    To  defray  the  expense  of  the 
ivar,  he  must  pay,  by  successive  instalments,  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  talents ;  and,  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  the  conditions  thus  imposed,  he  must  sur- 
render into  the  hands  of  the  Komans  twenty  hostages^ 
such  as  they  shaQ  require.     To  remove  from  him 
the  temptation  to  enter  anew  upon  a  destructive  war, 
or  to  annoy,  by  a  menace  of  hostilities,  tmy  of  the 
aiZlies  of  Rome,  he  must  likewise  consent  to  give  up 
liifi  elephants,  and  all  his  navy,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  ships  j  and  even  these  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
extend  their  progress  at  sea,  beyond  a  certain  point 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  unless  when  they  shall  carry 
ambassadors,  hostages,  or  tribute. 

The  severity  of  these  terms  was  norixed  with  a  be- 
3rd  to  coming  degree  of  generosity  and  self-denial,  inasmuch 
^^'^^  as  the  Romans  could  have  stripped  Antiodras  of  all 
that  they  chose  to  leave  him,  and  as  they  conferred 
upon  Eumenes,  and  their  other  allies,  the  whole  of 
the  ▼aluable  provinces  which  they  thus  wrested  from 
the  Syrian  crown.  The  stipulation  in  regard  to  Han- 
nibal was  the  only  one  which  indicated  either-fear  or 
revenge  $  and  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  Africanus, 
as  well  as  for  tliat  of  Antiochus,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  fulfil  it,  by  delivering  up  the 
renowued  Carthaginian  into  the  hands  df  his  enemies. 
It  was  reserved  ftir  another  sovereign,  and  another 
Roman  general^  to  employ  the  vile  arts  of  perfidy  and 
deceit  against  one  of  the  greatest  commajiders  of 
antiquity  j  and  Hannibal,  a  few  years  afterwards,  rc- 
€5eived  from  the  hands  of  Prusias,  the  mean,  cruel, 
and  disgraceful  treatment,  which  the  treaty  of  Sardis 
&iled  to  inflict. 

Antiochus  did  not  long  survive  the  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia, which  had  so  entirely  denuded  him  of  power 
as  a  King,  and  of  reputation  as  a  military  chief.  The 
last  act  of  his  life  continues  to  cloud  his  memory. 
Compelled  by  the  pecuniary  claims  which  pressed 
apon  him  to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures,  he 
1^  %  formed  the  resolution  of  robbing  one  of  those  sacred  em- 
poriums, in  which  the  caravans  of  Media  and  Fersis 
were  wont  to  deposit  their  goods,  and  to  perform  the 
stated  acts  of  their  religion.  The  assault,  conducted 
by  the  monarch  himself,  was  made  in  the  night ;  but 
meeting  with  greater  resistance  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, the  royal  troops  were  repulsed  by  the  fierce 
baibarians  who  guarded  the  temple  -,  a  great  slaugh- 
ter ensued,  and  Antiochus  was  numbered  amongst 
the  slain.  A  various  and  eventful  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years  was  thus  closed  in  a  paltry  attempt  to  pillage  a 
few  travelling  merchants  :  and  a  King,  to  whose  name 
the  epithet  "  Great"  was  attached,  sacrificed  his  life 
in  a  nocturnal  brawl,  whilst  fighting  against  the  com- 
merce, the  arts,  and  the  religion  of  his  subjects. 

The  throne  of  Antioch  was  immediately  filled  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  sovereign,  Seleucus  Philo- 
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pater. '  The  younger  brother,  Aatiochus,  who  had  Syria, 
beenseleoted  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  twenty 
hostages  which  they  demanded  upon  the  peace  of 
Sardis,  was  now  in  that  condition  o^  honourable  cap- 
tivity, learning  the  language  and  arts  of  his  conquerors 
aa  the  banks  cf  the  Tiber. 

Fifteen  years  elapsed  after  the  accession  of  Fhilo« 
pater,  duriog  which  nothing  of  material  consequence 
oocurred  to  employ  the  pen  of  history.    He  appears 
to  hove  paid  punctually  to  the  Romans  the  annual 
tribute  with  which  they  had  burdened  the  crown  of 
his  father,  aad    to  have  -eqjoyed,  in  uninterrupted 
aecurityi  the  inglorious  peace,  of  which  that  tribute 
was  the  price.    But,  like  bis  predecessor,   he  was  g^^^Te 
drimen,  by  his  aooesaitieB,  to  perpetrate,  or  to  attempt  gious  at- 
aa  act  of-aaorilege.    The  treasurer,  Heliodorus,  being  tempt  to 
informed  that  Ae  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ooneealed  a  pil^^flf^  the 
rich  tffoasnre,   proceeded^  at  the  couunand  of   his  j^^^^^ 
master,  tod^mand  from  the  High  Priest  a  partioo  of 
his   wealth  for  the  uae  >of  the  Syrian  government. 
OnSaa,  who  at  that  time  fiUad  the  hi^est  office  in  the 
sanctuary,  represented  io  the  treasurer,  that  the  gold 
and  silver  in  qaeatian,  of  'Which  the  amount  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  was  a  charitable  depoeit,  res^ved 
for  their  widows  and  orphans.     Heliodorus  was  not 
sattsfied  with  this^explanation,  but  proooeded  to  ^»ter, 
by  force,  the  holy  gales  of  the  Temple.    His  progress 
was  arrested  by  SHperaatural  means,  which  the  reader 
will  find  described  with  saucfa  minuteness  and  anima- 
tion in  the  second  boolc  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Syrian  King  in  this  nefa-  IVeMon  of 
rious  attempt,  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his  Heliodo- 
death.      The  miiaculoas  inierposition   which  saved  ^^^'q™^~ 
Heliodorus  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege  did  not,  it  jeucus  • 
should  seon,  impress  his  mind  with  any  salutary  fear  and  acces- 
of  the  gods,  or  with  the  love  of  justice  and  fidelKy.  sion  of  An- 
Upon  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  contrived  the  murder  tiochusEpi- 
of  his  sovereign,  wlipae  throne  he  meant  to  -usurp,  in  ^    ^^' 
the  absence  at  onoe  of  Antiochus  the  brother,  and  of 
I>emetrius  the  son  of  Seleucus.    This  young  prince 
was  on  his  way  to  Borne,  to  succeed  ia  quality  of  a 
hostage,  his  uncle,  Aatiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was 
now  to  be  relieved  from  ^that  irksome  restraint ;  and 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  -the  treasurer  of 
seizing  ujion  the  government,  impelled  him  'to  perpe- 
trate the  horrid  crime  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
and  remove  his  master  by  a  cup  of  poison.    But  the 
speedy  appearance  of  Antiochus  with  an  army,  pre- 
vented the  complete  consuamiation  of  the  treason, 
and  the  full  success  of   the  traitor.     Heliodorus  was 
expelled,  and  the  brother  of  Seleueus  Philopater,  with 
the  conourrence  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  assumed 
the  reins  of  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  nephew 
I>emetriu8,  whose  juster  claims  were  overlooked. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  right  to  the  throne.  Trifling  he^ 
the  new  King  is  described  as  having  descended  to  the  haviour  of 
lowest  arts  of  popularity.    He  adopted,  in  the  streets  Aatiochus. 
of  Antioch,  the  dress  and  manners  of   those  who, 
at  Rome,  announce  themselves    as    candidates   Ihr 
public    <^ces  ;     he   <saluled    the    meanest  €/{  the 
people,  joined  in  their  amusements,  solicited  their 
suflFrages,  and  scattered  amongst    them  iiandfals  of 
money.    The  highest  ordens  of  Syrians  despised  at 
once  the  meanness  of  his  character,  and  his  unsea- 
sonable imitation  of  foreign  customs  ;    and,  using 
-their  wit  as  tlie  instrument  of  their  revenge,  they 
substituted  for £ptphane«, the'' iUustrioas,** Epimaaes^ 
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the  "  fool  :**  an  alternative  of  epithets^  of  whicb  nei- 
ther can  be  held  as  truly  descriptive  of  his  conduct 
or  character. 

No  sooner  had  he  recruited  his  army,  and  reesta- 
blished the  finances  of  his  kingdom,  than  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  enlargement  of  his  territory,  and 
in  particular  to  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  frontier. 
His  sister  Cleopatra  directed,  at  that  .period,  the 
government  of  her  son,  Ptolemy  Philoraetor ;  in  which 
delicate  office,  she  displayed  so  much  wisdom  and 
prudence,  that  no  pretence  could  be  found  for  involv- 
ing the  country  in  war.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
regent,  however,  Antiochus  opened  his  ears  to  a  ru- 
mour, which  spread  from  Alexandria,- that  his  nephew 
had  been  advised  by  his  ministers  to  renew  the  clmms 
of  Egypt  upon  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine ;  and 
accordingly,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  by 
inquiry,  or  to  avert  by  negociation,  the  warlike  inten- 
tions ascribed  to  the  young  King,  he  marched  an 
army  across  the  desert,  and  forthwith  commenced 
hostilities.  His  fears  or  his  ambition  being  gratified 
with  some  important  advantages  in  the  first  cam- 
paign, he  renewed  his  invasion  in  the  following  year, 
defeated  Philometor  in  battle,  and  even  took  him 
prisoner. 

The  people  of  Alexandria,  who  alope  had  success- 
fully withstood  the  irruption  of  Antiochus,  chose  for 
their  King  the  younger  brother  of  Philometor,  on 
whom  they  conferred  the  surname  of  £  verge  tes. 
The  Syrian  monarch  soon  after  laid  siege  to  Alex- 
andria ;  whilst,  to  distract  the  counsels  of  the  new 
government,  he  restored  the  captive  prin<;e  to  the 
titular  sovereignty  of  his  kingdom.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians had  already  despatched  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
describing  their  wretched  condition,  and  imploring 
the  aid  of  the  Senate.  Returning  to  complete  his 
intention  on  the  besieged  town,  in  which  the  chief 
strength  of  Evergetes  was  placed,  Antiochus  was 'met 
at  Eleusine  by  the  ambassador  Popilius  Lsenas,  who, 
with  Decimius  and  Hostilius,  had  been  sent  from 
Rome  to  remonstrate  against  his  unprincipled  aggres- 
sion^.  The  Syrian  King,  to  whom  Popilius  was  per- 
sonally known,  expressed  his  delight  at  seeing  an  old 
acquaintance  in  so  distant  a  country ;  but  the  Roman 
declined  all  compliment,  until  he  should  be  informed 
whether  Antiochus  would  instantly  relinquish  his 
views  upon  Egy]it,  and  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Senate.  The  King  glanced  over  the  letter  which 
was  put  into  his  hand,  and  said  he  would  imme- 
diately proceed  to  consider  its  contents,  and  give  an 
answer  without  delay.  Nay,  exclaimed  the  envoy, 
drawing  a  circle  with  his  staff  around  the  person 
of  Antiochus,  you  shall  answer  it  before  you  stir 
out  of  the  narrow  space  which  I  have  now  cir- 
cumscribed !  The  King  then  consented  to  follow  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops : 
upon  which  the  haughty  republican  condescended  to  ex- 
change civilities,  and  to  revive  his  friendship  for  the 
Syrian  hostage  whom  he  bad  formerly  known  at  Rome. 

The  Roman  Commissioners  next  employed  them- 
selves in  negoctatinga  peace  between  the  two  brothers, 
who  agreed  to  occupy  a  common  sceptre,  and  to 
share  the  honours  of  royalty  together.  Proceeding 
next  to  Cyprus,  which  had  just  been  reduced  by 
the  sea  forces  of  Antiochus,  and  wrested  froni  the 
Egyptian  dominion,  they  dismissed  the  Syrian  fleet 
with  orders   to   return   to   their  own  shores^  and 


restored  the  allegiance  oi  the  island  to  its  former 
masters. 

In  following  the  traces  of  the  most  authentic  annals, 
we  find  Antiochus,  soon  after  his  humiliating  repulse 
from  Egypt,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Jews ;  but  as 
we  have  narrated  the  principal  events  connected  with 
that  unhallowed  enterprise  under  its  proper  head,  we 
shall  rest  satisfied  here  with  referring  the  reader  to 
our  article  on  Jewish  History. 

Leaving  his  general  Lysias  in  Palestine,  the  King, 
in  person,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Upper  Asia^ 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  thought,  of  collecting  tribute^ 
as  well  as  of  checking  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his 
barbarian  subjects.  Nothing  remarkable  is  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  events  of  this  campaign,  if  we  except 
the  sacrilegious  assault  which  was  made  upon  the  tem- 
ple of  Elymais ;  the  same  emporium  of  eastern  merchan- 
dise which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  The  gods  were  thought  to  protect,  in  this 
instance  as  in  the  former,  the  wealthy  votaries  who 
had  confided  to  their  keeping  the  treasures  of  Media 
and  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  Syrians,  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed, found  it  necessary  to  secure  their  safety 
by  a  speedy  retreat  before  the  bands  of  the  enraged 
mountaineers,  in  whose  district  the  temple  was  situated. 
Antiochus  himself  reached  Ecbatana,  smarting  under 
the  wounds  he  had  received  at  Elymais ;  and  it  was 
in  this  capital  that  the  news  was  conveyed  to  him  that 
his  armies  in  Palestine  were  utterly  discomfited,  that 
Jerusalem  was  retaken  and  fortified,  and  that  the 
affairs  of  his  enemies  were  every  where  greatly  im- 
proved. In  his  rage  he  swore  that  the  ruins  of  the 
Jewish  cities  should  soon  bury  all  their  inhabitants ; 
and  setting  out  in  haste,  to  realize  his  impious  threats^ 
he  died  at  an  obscure  village,  on  the  road  to  Babylon ; 
his  demise  being  accelerated  partly  by  his  wounds^ 
and  partly  by  a  fall  which  he  had  suffered  from  his 
chariot. 

The  throne  of  Syria  was  immediately  filled  by  the 
yoimg  Antiochus,  the  fifth  of  the  name,  who  is  also 
known  in  history  by  the  cognomen  Eupator.  Being 
only  nine  years  of  age,  the  cares  of  government  were 
intrusted  to  the  veteran  Lysias,  who  had,  indeed,  been 
appointed  by  the  late  King  both  regent  of  the  kingdom^ 
during  his  absence  in  the  east,  and  also  guardian  to 
the  prince,  whose  education  he  was  to  direct. 

But  the  reign  of  this  boyish  sovereign  was  of  ver}' 
short  duration,  though  acknowledged  by  the  Romans 
and  even  supported  by  their  influence.  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Philoppiter,  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  and  had  remained 
in  that  city  during  the  long  usurpation  of  his  uncle 
Epiphanes,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  the  latter, 
than  he  made  preparations  for  returning  to  Antioch. 
Unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  con- 
trived, with  the  help  of  the  celebrated  Polybius,  and 
the  Egyptian  ambassador  Menyllus,  to  procure  the 
means  of  escaping  from  Italy;  and  embarking  in  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  at  Ostia,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  reached  in  perfect 
safety  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  His  appearance  at 
Antioch  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution.  The  army 
secured  the  persons  of  Lysias  and  his  royal  ward, 
whom,  to  please  Demetrius,  they  immediately  put  to 
death :  and  the  nation  at  large,  conceiving  that  the 
son  of  Seleucus  could  not  have  left  Rome  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate^  hailed  his  accession  to  the 
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tfarone  with  etpresaions  of  the  greatest  respect  and 
attachment. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  was  embroiled  with  a 
war«  of  which^  as  usual^  the  events  were 
▼ariouSf  and  the  conflicts  most  obstinate  and  bloody. 
Bnt  Demetrius,  dreading  the  power  of  Rome  more 
than  that  of  Palestine,  and  finding  that  no  reasonable 
concessions  could  procure  the  countenance  of  the 
Senate,  resolved  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  Greek 
Slings  in  Asia  Minor }  whose  arms,  if  tinited,  might 
still,  he  hoped,  oppose  a  permanent  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  the  haughty  republic.  His  success,  how- 
ever, was  not  equal  either  to  his  expectation'  or  to 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  he  employed. 
In  bis  attempts  upon  Cappadocia  he  added  guile  to 
reasoning ;  and,  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  intri- 
guing woman,  carried  his  designs  so  far  as  to  change 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  His  designs  were,  how- 
ever, ultimately  defeated  3  and  he  very  soon  fell  a 
prey  to  the  craft  of  his  enemies  3  who,  in  planning 
hia  destruction,  had  recourse  to  the  same  kind  of 
stratagem,  and  to  the  use  of  the  same  weapons  which 
he  had  employed  against  Ariarathes,  the  Cappadocian 
Prince.  A  Rhodian  youth  named  Balas  was  induced 
to  personate  the  character  of  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  who,  in  fact,  had  been  some  years  dead,  but 
who  was  said  to  have  been  only  concealed.  Balas  was 
taug;ht  to  claim  the  crown  of  Syria.  His  pretensions 
were  listened  to  by  the  Romans,  who  had  not  yet 
forgiven  the  flight  of  Demetrius  :  and,  accordingly, 
assisted  by  that  warlike  people,  as  well  as  by  the  Jews, 
he  took  the  field  with  an  army,  to  dispute  the  throne 
of  Antioch  with  the  son  of  Philopater.  Victory 
crowned  his  attempt.  Demetrius  was  killed  in  the 
first  battle,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Seleucidse  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Rhodian  swindler. 

Alexander  Balas  soon  proved  himself  unworthy  to 
TGgn,    Combining  vanity  with  the  most  boundless 
voluptuousness  and  profligacy,  he  disgusted  his  sub- 
jects, who  b^an  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  sons  of 
Demetrius,  their  late  sovereign,  who  were  enjoying 
an   honourable  retreat  in  the  city  of  Cnidus.    The 
eldest,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  father,  being  en- 
couraged by  some  of  the  governors  and  other  Jeading 
men. throughout.  Syria,  hired  a  body  of  troops,   and 
passing  into  Cflicia  instantly  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  againt  the  usurper.    But  Balas  had  a  pow- 
erful support  in  the  alliance  of  Egypt,  the  King  of 
which  country  had  given  him,  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 
and  had  the  spirit  of  the  Rhodian  been  at  all  equal  to 
his  means,  and  to  the  high  destiny  which  he  pretended 
to  vindicate,  the  efforts  of  the  young  Demetrius  must 
have  been  crushed  at  the  very  outset.    It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Ptolemy   discovered  that  his 
son-in-law  was  utterly  undeserving  of  his  protection. 
He  found  him  equally  pusillanimous  and  faithless; 
upon  which,  after  having  himself  refused  the  Syrian 
crown  which  the  people  of  Antioch  had  solicited  him 
to  accept,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rightful  heir, 
and  offered  to  I>emetrius  at  once  the  assistance  of  his 
arms  and  a  bride  in  the  person  of  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra..  Balas  at  length  roused  by  danger  and  shame 
resolved  to  make  one  .effort  to  secure  his  throne.    He 
advanced  towards  Antioch  at  the  head  of.  some  Cilt- 
cians,  whcnn  he.  had  gained  over  to  his  interests,  and 
meeting  in  a  field  near  the  capital  with  the  forces  of 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  he  rushed  into  battle  with 
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thoughtless  and  ignorantinipetuosity.  The  young  King  •  Syria. 
gained  at  once  an  easy  victory  and  the  surname  of  ^*— v"* 
Nicator,  by  which  he  was  thenceforth  distinguished ;      From 
and,  to  complete  his  success  against  this  enemy  of  his     ^'  ^- 
house,  he  was  presented,  in  a  few  days,  with  the  head  of   '  ^^^  ^  * 
the  fugitive  Balas,  who  had  in  vain  sought  for  safety 
among  the  treacherous  hordes  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
But  the  joy  attending  this  good  fortune  was  somewhat 
clouded  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  sunk 
under  his  wounds  about  a  week  after  the  battle. 

The  royal  house  of  Seleucus  had  now  lost  all  the 
virtues  which  during  several  generations  supported 
the  Grecian  throne  of   Syria,  and  was  fast  sinking 
into^the  voluptuous  effeminacy  of  the  Persian  d3masty  Tijg'-o«jjf 
which  it  had  displaced.     Demetrius  on  the   throne  BbIw  is 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  afforded  to  proclaimed 
his  enemies,  by  his  feeble  and  versatile  conduct,  an  King,  mnd 
apology,  at    once,  and  the  means  for  plotting  his  ^^^*  ^*" 
nun.    The  son  of  Alexander.  Balas  was  set  up  in  op-  "*    °^' 
position  to  him  by  Diodotus,  who  had  served,  in  the       |\  / 
quality  of  minister,  that  weak  and  unfortunate  Rho-        ^_ 
dian.     Demetrius  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  field       ^^ 
against  this  pretender;  but  being  defeated  in  a  battle    .gQ  \ 
which  was  fought  near  the  walls  of  Antioch,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  learn  that  his   rival  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Syria  by'the  title  of  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  whilst  he  himself  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Seleucia  Pteria. 

Diudotus,  who  administered  the  government  in  the  Usurpation 
name   of  the  youth  whom  he  had  raised  to  its  head,  of  Diodo- 
endcavoured  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  gaining  tu»,  and 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  creating,  on  the  coast  of  CiU-  ^f*  ^ 
cia,  a  powerful  body  of  seamen,  who  soon  thereafter  ^  suthf 
degenerated  into  the  character  of  piratical  banditti.  At    *  ' 

length  he  aspired  to  the  throne^  which  he  had  thus 
professed  to  strengthen  for  the  family  of  Balas.  He 
betrayed  Jonathan  the  Jewish  chief,  whose  zeal  and 
activity  had  contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  the 
young  King,  and  after  depriving  that  veteran  of  his 
life,  he  proceeded  to  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
boy  himself,  who  occupied  for  about  a  year  the  name 
and  seat  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

This  usurper  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphon,  and  Demetrius 
maintained    during   four    years    the  ascendency  to  ni»j5««  war 
which  his  crafty  ambition  had  raised  him.    ^metrius  ^^^^J[J;^ 
sought  in  indolence  and  dissipation  a  solace  for  the  prisoner, 
loss  of  power ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  complaints  of 
the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia  reached  his  ear,  represent- 
ing the  sufferings  and  indignity  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  domination  of  the  Parthians,  that  he 
shook  off  his  contemptible  habits,  and  resum^  the 
character  of  a  soldier.    Leaving  to  a  lieutenant  the 
care  of  his  native  states,  or  rather  of  the  war  against 
Tryphon,  whose    authority  was  almost   universally 
acknowledged,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  prepared  to  meet  in  battle  the 
Parthian  Mithridates.    After  various  success,  the  King 
of  Syria  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  formidable  oppo-  .     ^ 
nent,  and  sent  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  sustained  ten  ^^  ^^^j^. 
years  of  captivity,  mitigated,    indeed,  by  the   most  chusVII 
humane  attentions,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  every  and  death 
indulgence  that  was  not   incompatible  with. his  safe  o^TrypUon. 

keeping. 

The  Syrian  crown  meanwhile  passed  to  the  head  of 
his  brother  Antiochus,  called  Sidetes,  or  the  hunter. 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius,  upon  learning  that 
her  husband  was  a  captive   among  the  Ptothians, 
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'inrbioiB  kv  liad  cspooBBd  one  ot  thB  dn§|litan 
MitiiiidBteB,  laiaMdiBtely  invited  to  bet  bed  and  the 
throne  of  his  Bticeston  tlie  young  prince  ahteedy 
named.  Antiocfaaa  the  Seventh  listened  to  her  pro- 
posals, and  acceded  to  her  eooditioBB;  and  beinr 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen,  he  took 
anas  agmnst  Tryphoa,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle, 
pursued  into  Phamicia,  and  from  thence  into  Apamea, 
where  the  tyrant  soon  breathed  his  kst. 

llie  brother  of  Demetrius,  either  to  aven^  the 
dishonour  of  his  family,  or  to  secure  his  eastern  fron- 
tiers against  an  active  enemy,  employed  the  resources 
of  his  kingdom  in  fittii^  out  a  mighty  expedition, 
vrhicli  he  prepared  to  conduct  in  person  into  such  of 
the  Syrian  provinces  as  were  afflicted  by  Parthian  in- 
vasion. His  progress  was  at  first  marked  with  bril* 
liant  success ;  but  at  length,  yielding  to  his  own 
rashness,  or  to  the  guile  of  his  foes,  he  was  attacked 
to  great  disadvantage,  and  either  kiUeci  on  the  field, 
or  driven  to  an  act  of  suicide. 

Demetrius,  whose  escape  from  Parthia  may  be 
ascribed  either  to  accident  or  to  intention,  presented 
himself  at  Antioch,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  to 
resua»e  his  troubled  reign  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  ao  many  oincumstanoes  of  treason  and  misfortune. 
His  marriage  with  the  Parthian  Princess  Rhodogyne 
Blienated  the  affections  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and 
gave  g^at  ofoice  to  lier  powerM  friends  in  Syria. 
Involving  htuaself  in  a  war  with  Egypt,  in  order  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen-regent  against 
her  husband  Physeon,  he  gave  plaoe  to  a  con^irecy 
at  hoosei  which  ultiuMitely  deprived  him  both  of  his 
oown  and  his  life.  The  Egyptian  King  fomoi^d  tiio 
turbttleBt  Humours  of  the  Syrians,  supplied  them  with 
troQ^  and  seat  to  thera  a  competitor  for  the  throne  in 
the  person  of  a  yo^ilh,  who  was  taught  to  daim  his 
descent  from  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  though  he  was  in 
veality  the  son  of  an  Alexandrian  broker.  A  battle, 
as  usual,  determined  the  contending  claims.  Deme« 
trivs  was  defeated ;  and  upon  taking  refuge  in  Tyre 
was  cruelly  massacred,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  pro- 
fligate wife,  who  eagerly  sacrifio^  to  ambition  and 
revenge  all  the  duties  and  sentknents  of  the  female 
heart. 

The  Egyptian  impostor  assumed  the  honours  of  roy* 
ahy  under  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Second,  and  dis« 
puled  the  occupation  of  the  throne  with  the  sons  of 
Demetrius  for  nearly  six  years.  Seleucus,  the  eldest 
of  these  youths,  was  greeted  as  King  by  a  large  party 
in  the  nation ;  but  not  being  submissive  enough  to  his 
mother,  he  fell  a  victim  to  her  jealousy  and  to  the 
aspiring  wishes  of  a  younger  brother.  Antiochus  the 
Eighth,  sumamed  Grypus,  was  acknowledged  the 
sovereign  of  Syria ;  who,  receiving  in  mairiage  a 
daughter  of  Physeon,  was  immediately  secured  in  his 
hereditary  right  by  a  powerfel  army  of  Egyptian  mer« 
oefiaries.  A  battle  ensued.  Alexander  was  wovsted, 
and  put  to  flight ;  and  in  «n  sdteBipt,  now  become 
iKery  common  among  Syrian  rulers,  to  rob  m  temple 
of  its  treasures,  he  was  either  killed  on  the  spot,  or 
despatched  by  his  pursuers  at  »  smsU  4isl8noe  fioas 
Antioch. 

The  tranquillity  of  Grypu8*s  reign  was  soon  die* 
turbed  by  the  claims  of  a  brother  whom  Cleopatva  had 
borne  to  AntioclHis  the  hunter,  dwiag  the  captivity 
of  Demetrius  in  Paithia.  F^pora  the  towsi  CymaeBS,  in 
-^-"^  he  was  eductfled,  this  pBetcnAer  is  ksawn  in 


Instory  by  the  name  of  Cyaenicus :  and  relying  on 
the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  whilst  he  was  impelled 
by  the  intriguing  and  vindictive  genius  of  his  l^gyp- 
tian  wife,  he  raised  an  army  with  which  be  maretied 
to  Asdiodh,  and  soon  peccipttated  the  son  of  Douetrius 
ham  the  throne.  The  victor  assumed  the  vacant 
diadem  under  the  title  of  Antiochus  the  Ninth,  and 
insulted  by  his  vices  or  siUy  pursuits  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  during  several  months.  Grypus,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  advanced  from  Pompbylia  with  a  formidable 
body  of  troops  -,  upon  which  Cyzcnicus  retreated  into 
Cmle-Syria,  unable  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his 
brother,  and  entertaining  no  hope  of  an  accomuioda*- 
tion.  The  heir  of  Demetrius,  however,  instructed 
by  misfortune,  and  difiident  in  regard  to  the  chaaces 
of  war,  agreed  to  a  partition  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  Greater  or  Upper  Syria,  of 
which  Antioch  was  the  proper  capital,  he  granted  to 
Cyzenictts  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  into  which 
he  had  fled,  with  the  power  of  fixing  his  seat  of 
government  at  Damascus. 

This  amicaUe  arrangement,  which  promised  peace 
and  security  to  Syria,  was  interrupted  after  a  short 
period  by  the  murder  of  Grypus,  perpetrated  by  on 
ambitious  retainer,  who  seems  to  have  aspired  to  his 
master  s  place.  Cyaentcua  embraced  this  opportunity 
to  reunite  the  kingdom  under  one  crown ;  but  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Grypus,  thwarted  his  intentions, 
diallenged  him  to  the  fiekl,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
decisive  battle.  The  King  of  Damascus  lost  his  life, 
dther  by  the  sword  of  his  enemies,  or  by  his  own 
hand,  leaving  one  son  to  inherit  his  claims  and  to 
avenge  his  death.  This  youth,  who  reigned  under 
Hm  name  of  Antiochus  the  Tenth,  and  was,  from  the 
filial  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  war, 
saluted  ''Eusebes,"  succeeded  in  collecting  to  his 
standard  a  consideraible  foroe,  with  which  he  van- 
qfuiahed,  in  tbe  first  conflict,  his  cousin  Seleucus,  the 
conqueror  of  his  fether,  and  drove  him  into  Ciiiciaj 
whm  he  soon  afiter  perished.  But  Grypus  had  five 
sons,  oi  whom  four  still  survived  to  participate  in  the 
last  honours  of  their  expiring  dynasty.  Antiochus 
the  Eleventib  and  Philip  the  First  had  recourse  to 
anns  to  punish  the  nmrderersof  their  brother  Seleu- 
cus, as  well  as  to  vindicate  their  own  rights  -,  but 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  having  obtained  the  asaiptance  of 
the  Parthtana,  set  their  efforts  at  defiance,  and  main* 
tained  hh  scat  on  the  timme  of  Antiodi.  Demetriusi 
the  fburdi  son  of  Grypus,  who  had  issued  from  the 
retirement  of  Cnidus  to  support  the  claims  of  his 
house,  fell  into  the  haadsof  ihe  Fartfaaans,  wad  was 
led  by  them  into  o^itivity  beyond  the  Euphrates^ 
where  he  sank  under  the  load  of  his  disappoinmeut. 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  youth  was 
known  at  Damaacus,  hb  youngest  brother,  the  last 
in  order  of  the  Ave.  sons  of  Grypus,  ascended  the 
throne  «ff  Code-Syria.  He  was  &e  tweUlh  who  an* 
herited  the  feasiiy  nane  of  Antiocfaas,  to  whitih,  in 
his  case,  Ac  cognomen  of  IHonyaius  was  added  ;  and 
his  popular  character  aided  by  some  talent  for  war 
CBsldedhim  to  maintain,  during  two  years,  the  inde- 
pendenoe  of  his  prorincial  govornaent,  not  only 
against  his  kinsoum  Eusebes,  hut  also  against  his 
Imther  Philip,  and  the  predatory  bands  of  Arabs 
wtuch  issued  incessantly  feam  the  Nsbartiian  desert. 
The  haatility  of  these  baiiwriaas  was  man  to  be 
dreaded  ttMOi  the  drridedarms  ef  the  rival  cousins^ 
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DionyaiuSy  whose  impetuous  valour  led  liim  to 
attack  their  camp  on  the  edge  of  their  own  wilderness^ 
fell  pierced  with  numerous  wounds,  surrounded  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  and  leaving  the 
crown  of  Damascus  to  deck  for  the  first  time  the 
brows  of  an  Arabian  chief. 

The  dynasty  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  ibunder  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  was  now  about  to  be- 
come  extinct.  Disgusted  with  their  weakness,  their 
toUy,  mod  their  crimes,  and  exhausted  by  their  intermi- 
nable disputes  and  rivalships  for  power,  the  people  of 
Antioch  directed  their  eyes  to  a  neighbouring  nation, 
*in  search  of  wiser  rulers  and  a  more  potent  protector. 
They  elected  for  their  sovereign  Tigranes,  the  King  of 
of  Armenia,  whose  rising  fortunes  and  vigorous  admi- 
nistration appeared  to  promise  to  them  the  peace  and 
security  of  which  their  whole  nation  had  long  ^  been 
deprived.  The  sods  of  Grypus  had,  it  should  seem, 
already  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  coniict. 
Eusebes  saved  his  life  by  a  seasonable  flight 
into  Cilicia ;  and  his  wife  Selen^  retired  into  a  fortress 
of  Commagene^  to  superintend  the  education  of  her 


two   in&nt   princeSj   and  to   await  the    chances  of 
fortune.  , 

Tigranes  governed  Syria  with  more  vigour  than 
mildness  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years ;  after  which 
period  the  country  of  the  Seleucidse  ceased  to  be  a 
kingdom.  The  sovereign  of  Armenia,  vanquished  by 
Lucullus,  yielded  all  his  territories  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romajjis.  The  conqueror,  it  is  true,  listened  to 
the  claims  of  the  elder  son  of  Selend,  and  even  medi- 
tated his  restoration  to  the  throne ;  but  the  plans  of 
Lucullus  were  thwarted  by  the  more  rigid  policy  of 
Pompey,  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the  name  of  the 
youth  in  question,  was  dismissed  from  the  tent  of 
the  Roman  Generals  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  even 
as  unentitled  to  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  llie  authority  of  a  Proconsul, 
who  united  civil  to  military  powers,  directed  hence- 
forth the  affairs  of  Syria,  untU  the  decline  of  Roman 
ascendency,  under  the  successors  of  Augustus^ 
opened  a  path  for  other  conquerors  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  to  establish  a  barbaric 
government  on  the  ruins  of  the  western  republic. 
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We  avail  ourselves  of  the  name  of  this  monarch, 
to  bring  down  the  annals  of  his  country  until  the 
period  at  which  it  finally  merges  into  the  Roman  re- 
public ;  being  sensible  that  the  history  of  Alexander's 
successors  cannot  be  esteemed  complete,  so  long  as 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  remains,  and  the  sceptre  is 
swayed  by  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Pella. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  from  the  .moment  the  Gene- 
rals of  Rome  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  carried  their 
victorious  arms  into  Illyricum  and  Epirus,  the  events 
which  follow  are  at  least  as  closely  connected  with, 
the  history  of  the  Romans  as  with  that  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  was  under  this  impression  that  we 
stopped  short  in  our  narrative  of  Macedonian  affairs, 
at  an  early  epoch  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Philip, 
and  referred  the  reader,  for  an  account  of  subsequent 
transactions,  to  our  sketch  of  Roman  history,  or  to 
the  biography  t)f  those  great  commanders,  who  ulti- 
mately conducted  the  legions  to  the  eastern  bound- 
aries of  Europe^  and  established  there  the  supremacy 
of  the  Senate.  On  reconsidering,  however,  this  part 
of  our  plan,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  lucid  order  and  arrangement  which 
we  are  so  desirous  to  maintain,  if  we  devote  a  short 
article  to  the  closing  years  of  Macedon,  and  set  forth 
its  expiring  efforts,  for  a  separate  and  independent 
existence,  imder  the  last  of  its  Kings. 

The  battle  of  Cynocephale  broke  down  the 
strength  of  Macedon,  and  gave  a  decided  and  perma- 
nent ascendency  to  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  The  Rhodians,  encouraged  by  their  power- 
^1  allies,  attacked  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land; 
whilst  the  other  states,  more  disposed  to  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  occasional  despotism  on  the  part  of 
their  Macedonian  protectors,  than  to  listen  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  those,  who  already  foresaw  in  their  Roman 
auxiliary  the  designs  and  temper  of  their  ^ture 
masters,  refused  to  accede  to  such  a  confederacy,  as 
might  have  at  once  defeated  the  ambitious  views  of 
Rome,  and  restricted,  within  safe  limits,  the  dreaded 
power  of  their  northern  neighbour.  The  terms  of  the 
peace  which  were  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
vanquished  King,  disarmed  his  hands  whilst  they 
lowered  his  dignity.  He  was  commanded  to  sur- 
render every  city  in  Greece  which  was  occupied  by 
his  troops ;  and  to  disclaim  all  authority  over  the 
minor  commonwealths  and  free  towns,  which  lay 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  Thrace,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  ships  of  war,  and  to  pay,  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  his  conquerors,  a  thousand  talents  of  gold ; 
whilst,  in  order  that  these'  conditions  might  be 
observed  and  strictly  fulfilled,  he  was  required  to 
send  his  younger  son,  Demetrius,  a  hostage  to  Rome. 
Nay,  so  &r  was  the  spirit  of  Philip  subdued  and  his 
fears  alarmed,  that,  when  the  Romans  were  about  to 
be  embroiled  with  the  Eang  of  Syria,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  capital  of  these 
republicans^  to  assure  them  of  his  strict  neutrality 
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in  regard  to  Antiochus,  as  well  as  of  his  readiness  to 
assist  with  supplies  and  furnish  with  guides,  such 
divisions  of  their  army  as  might  happen  to  pass 
through  his  dominions. 

The  miserable  policy  of  the  Syrian  monarch  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  principal  means  of  driving 
Philip  into  a  closer  alliance  with  Rome,  than  either 
his  personal  inclination,  or  the  interests  of  his  king- 
dom, would  otherwise  have  induced  him  to  form.  The 
pretensions  of  Antiochus  himself  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon,  and  the  open  countenance  which  he  afforded 
to  the  Prince  of  Athamania,  who  was  also  taught  to 
fix  his  eyes  on  the  same  lofty  object,  had  carried  the 
King  to  adopt  the  very  questionable  measure  of  as- 
suming arms  in  cooperation  with  his  formidable 
conquerors.  For  we  find  that,  whilst  the  Scipios  were 
preparing  to  conduct  their  troops  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  to  attack  the  Syrians  in  their  hereditary 
provinces,  the  Macedonians  were  actively  employed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Romans,  in  expelling  mm 
certain  strongholds  in  Thessaly  the  inconstant  but 
warlike  ^Stolians,  who  had  already  forfeited  the 
esteem,  or  despised  the  protection  of  the  Senate. 
Acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  ally  of  Rome,  Philip,  it 
is  true,  succeeded  in  recovering  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  of  the  influence,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  fortune  of  war ;  but  his  talents, 
both  in  respect  of  diplomacy  and  the  more  important 
resources  of  the  military  art,  were  much  too  mode- 
rate to  justify  the  hope  which  he  seems  to  have  che- 
rished in  bis  own  bosom,  and  to  have  inspired  into 
the  minds  of  others,  in  regard  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  Macedonian  independence  on  a  new  and 
lasting  basis. 

The  recent  additions  made  to  his  power  on  the 
borders  of  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  alarmed  the  vig^ant 
jealousy  of  the  Romans.  A  commission  was  ap' 
pointed  to  hear  complaints,  and  award  redress ;  and 
Quintius  Csecilius,  who  had  been  named  to  direct  the 
movements  of  that  migratory  court,  proceeded  to  the 
Thessalian  territory,  to  meet  the  King  of  Macedon, 
and  to  confront  him  with  his  accusers.  In  reply  to 
the  charges  of  violence  and  aggression,  which  the 
deputies  of  the  injured  districts  ui^d  against  him^ 
Philip  pronounced  a  speech  full  of  recrimination  and 
contempt ;  retorting  upon  his  enemies  the  ambitious 
motives  and  unjust  procedure,  with  which  they 
attempted  to  load  his  character ',  and  glancing  at  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  Romans,  he  concluded  by  re- 
mbding  them,  that  "  the  sun  of  all  his  fortunes  had 
not  yet  set."  It  was  in  vain,  however,  for  the  Mace- 
donian sovereign  to  give  vent  to  his  indignation,  or  to 
console  the  impotence  of  his  rage  by  uttering  useless 
threatenings.  The  Commissioners  gave  sentence,  that 
he  should  immediately  withdraw  his  garrisons  firom 
all  the  cities  of  which  he  had  lately  taken  possession  js 
whilst,  as  to  other  matters  in  dispute,  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  of  pronouncing  a  decision 
whensoever  a  proper  court  should  have  been  appointed^ 
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and  dae  inquiry  instituted  at  the  several  localities  in 
qneation.  Cccilius  acted  on  the  same  principles^ 
when  dischar^ng  the  duty  of  umpire  between  Philip 
and  Eumenes.  The  claums  of  the  latter  to  certain 
towns^  seized  upon  and  garrisoned  by  the  Macedo* 
niBBS,  were  tacitly  allowed^  though  no  right  could 
be  shewn  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  violence  proved 
on  the  other.  Philip  was  again  commanded  to  with- 
draw his  troops.  He  yielded  to  an  authority  which 
be  could  no  longer  resist ;  and  satisfied  himself  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  presence  he  intended 
to  sttCwfor  his  rights,  thus  unjustly  questioned,  and  to 
claim  compensation  for  the  numerous  sacrifices  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  make,  by  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Cscilius  and  his  colleagues. 

It   could  not,  meanwhile,  escape  the  penetration 
of  Philip,  that  he  would  soon  have  to  contend  with 
the    overwhelming   power  of  Rome,  for  the    pos- 
fleaaiou   of   the  narrow  territory  of  ancient  Mace- 
donia.     It  was,  therefore,    the  principal  object  of 
his  administration,  during  the  peace  which  ^followed 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Cynocephale,   to  strengthen 
the  internal  resources  of   his   kingdom  by  improv- 
ing^ agriculture,  by  extending  commerce,  and  by  in- 
troducing within  his  confines  the   iirst  stock  of  a 
hardy   peasantry    from   the    neighbouring  fields  of 
Thrace.  '  He  laboured  also  to  form  new  alliances  with 
the  warlike  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  either  side  the 
Danube.    The  tribes  of  Scythians,  and  those  nume- 
rous branches  of  the  great  Gothic  £unily,  who  were 
destined    afterwards  to    avenge    the    successors   of 
Alexander,  and  to  humble  the  Roman  power,  had 
already,  formed  themselves  into  communities  of  con-< 
siderable  extent  and  regularity  ;  and,  from  the  grow- 
ing intercourse  of  war  and  treaties,  they  had  'learned 
to  respect  the  superiority  of  civilized  life,  to  reverence 
the  £une  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  and  even  to  court 
the    benevolence  .and    counsel  of  the  Macedonian 
government.    With  such  allies,  devoted  to  enterprise, 
and  delighted  with  the  hazards  of  war,  Philip  thought 
it  not  altogether  impracticable  to  direct  into  the 
bosom  of  Italy,  from  the  countries  north  and  east, 
a  torrent  of  invasion,  which  would  withdraw  the 
Consuls  fi^om  the  shores  of  the  .^Bgean,  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  inmeasiures  of  self-defence. 
But  time  vras  necessary  for  maturing  an  undertaking 
at  once  so  arduous  and  ^11  of  peril.    To  effect  his 
object,  therefore,  with  the  greater  security,   Philip 
sent  to  Rome  his  son  Demetrius,  who  was  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Macedon,  and  to  maintain,  if  possible, 
the  pacific  relations  which  subsisted  at  that  period 
between  the  two  countries. 

These  schones  of  conquest  and  revenge  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  by  the  domestic  discord  which  rent 
the  royal  fiunily  of  Pella.    The  favour  with  which 
Demetrius  was  received  at  Rome,  excited  at  once  the 
jealousy  of  his  fiither,  and  the  more  dangerous  envy 
of  his  brother  Perseus.    The   latter  saw  reason  to* 
apprehend,'  that  the  right .  of  primogeniture  would 
not  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne,  if  the  popular 
pretensions  of  Demetrius   should  be  supported  by 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Senate.:  and  Philip  him-, 
self  allowed  his  hatred,  and  suspicion  of  his  public 
enemies  to  poison  the  paternal  sentiments  of  confi- 
dence .and  affection  towards  a  deserving  son,  whose  . 
only.fiBnilt  consisted  in. the  openness  of  his  character. : 
The  treachery  and  deceit,  of  Perseus  at  .length  pre-  . 
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vailed.     Demetrius  was.  murdered;  and  the  aog^h    Perseus 
which  preyed  upon   the '  heart  of  Philip,  joined  to  .Ki«W  of 
the  resentment  excited  by  the  cruel  baseness  of  his 
elder  son,   hurried  this  unfortunate   King  into  his 
grave. 

-  Almost  inmiediately  before  his  death,  the  Macedo« 
nian  monarch  had  sent  an  embassy  to  his  rude  allies 
northward  of  the  Danube,  with  the  view  of  hastening 
their  movements  towards  the  upper  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  A  whole  people  obeyed 
his  summons,  and  advanced  into  Thrace,  on  their 
way  to  the  Adriatic;  but  his  death  distracted  the|  3837*, 
counsels  of  their  savage  chiefs,  and  ultimately  occa- 
sioned their  complete  overthrow.  Wasted  by  war, 
and  enfeebled  by  hunger  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, thousands  perished  before  they  could  reach 
lUyricum.  Nor  was  their  return  less  disastrous ;  for« 
trusting  to  the  ice  of  the  Danube,  which  they  over- 
loaded with  their  cattle  and  waggons,  they  were  pre- 
-cipitated  into  the  stream,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  lost  their  lives  ;  a  &te  which  did  not  deter  their 
warlike  descendants  from  renewing  more  fortunate 
expeditions  against  the  masters  •  of  the  south,  and  • 
from  impressing  the  terror  of  their  name  in  every 
province  which  acknowledged  the  Roman  government, 
from  the  Rhine  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  from  the  Euxine 
Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

>    The  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of  Mace-  Acoeis!oii>. 
don  turned  aside,  for  a  time,  the  calamities  of  war,  of  Perwus.. 
as  it  calmed  the  jealousy,  or  allayed  the  fears  of  the      b.  c« 
Romans.    The  son  of  Philip,  however,  received  but      178. 
a  feeble  sceptre,  inasmuch  as  the  untimely  death  of       — 
Demetrius  alienated  the  affections  of  the  nation  from       ol. 
his  cold-hearted,  treacherous  brother,  and  confirmed    150.  3.. 
in  the  Roman  Senate  a  unanimous  determination  to 
visit  that  murder  on  the  head  of  him  who  had  con- 
trived it.     The  barbarian  confederates  of  his  father, 
toOj  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  weakness  or  defec- 
tion, as  he  afforded  them  no  assistance  in  their  unfor- 
tunate expedition  into  Dardania,  and  supplied  them 
with  no  means  to  facilitate  their  return,  when   the 
object  of  that  expedition  was  found  impracticable. 
'  To  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  to  recover  His  wise 
the  moral  influence  which  he  had  lost  at  home,  Perseus  measorei.. 
employed  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  conciliating  the 
affections  of  his  subjects ;  in  restoring  to  their  country 
and  possessions  such  persons  as  had  fallen  victims  to 
the'  resentment  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  in  granting 
to  all  orders  and  parties  the  benefits  of  equal  govern- 
ment, and  of  impartial  preferment. 

.   His  fear  of  Rome  was  chiefly  shewn  in  the  assi-  Attempts 
duity  with  which,  he  courted  her  allies  in  Greece,  to  gain  al-, 
He  was  obsequious,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  '^^- 
Athenians  and  Acheeans,  whose  fugitive  slaves  he 
offered  to  give  up>  and  to  whose  tribunals  he  pro- 
mised to  deliver  every  such  person  as  had  fled  from 
justice,  and  found  an  asylum,  in  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions.     He   cultivated   with  unceasing  earnestness 
the  alliance  or  neutrality  of  almost  all  the  Grecian 
states.     He  applied -his  solicitations  to  the  people  of 
Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  iBtolia,  and  thought  his  pains 
am]:dy  rewarded,  vi4ierever  his  good  oflSces  were  not 
positively  rejected  or  disdained.     He  formed  a  close 
connection  with  the  small  states  of  Epirus,  negociated 
with  the  King  of  the  lUyrians,  and  brought  over  to 
his  views  the  chief  of  the  Odryssians/  the  most  war- 
like leader  in  Thrace.    The  RhodiAns,  already  not 
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ft  little  disaffieeted  towardt  tbeir  lUdian  aUies,  shewed 
themaeUea  inclined  to  liateii-  to  the  propoeols  of  Per- 
seus. The  King  of  Syria  entered  into  treatj  with 
hinik  and  strengthened  this  alliance  by  yielding  bis 
daughter  in  marriage.  Prusios  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
same  titne«  manifested  a  desire  to  oppose  the  formid- 
able encroachments  of  the  JElomans ;  and,  as  a  pledge 
€^  his  sincerity  Sn  this  point,  he  aolicited  the  hand  of 
a  Macedonian  princess* 

But  these  acqvisilions  were  of  small  weight,  when 
•compared  with  the  anger  of  Rome,  and  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Asia 
Minor.  Eumenes  was  still  the  avowed  and  implacable 
enemy  of  Macedon;  Instead  of  sending  an  embassy 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  that  monarch  proceeded 
thither  in  person,  with  the  view  of  laying  before  the 
Senate  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations made  by  Perseus,  and  of  the  menacing  and 
formidable  attitude  whidi  Macedonia  had  assumed. 
Her  army,  he  asserted,  dould  now  muster  thirty  thou** 
sand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse ;  her  magazines 
were  full  of  com,  and  her  treasury  well  stocked  with 
money;  and  the  recmittf  which  her  own  territory 
could  not  supply,  would  be  amply  furnished  by  the 
hardy  natives  of  lUyricum  and  Thrace.  When,  in 
reply  to  these  inflammatory  statements,  the  Macedo* 
nian  deputies  were  allowed  to  speak,  the  Senate  could 
hardly  refrain  from  expressing  their  hatred  of  Per- 
seus, and  their  hostile  intentions  against  his  country, 
by  the  most  indecent  impatience  and  ungnudous 
gestures.  Such  treaCmoit  could  not  fail  to  rouse 
indignation  in  the  breasts  of  the  ambassadors ;  and 
accordingly  giving  way  to  a  sentiment  so  natural  and 
patriotic,  they  declared  that  their  master  having  done- 
avery  thing  in  his  power  to  prove  that  his  intentions 
were  pacific,  would  no  longer  sacrifice  his  most  ob« 
vioos  interests,  to  preserve  the  forms  of  peace  with  a 
haughty  and  unaccooimodatlng  republic  :  and  should 
the  Romans  persevere  in  seeking  a  pretext  for  war, 
he  would  employ  his  best  resources  in  defence  of  him- 
self and  kingdom,  and  tmst  to  the  determination  of 
fortune  for  the  result. 

The  Senate  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  interior 
designs  of  Perseus,  whose  independence,  dignity,  and. 
safety  were  equally  concerned  in  counteracting  the 
growing  aseendeaey  of  Rome.  But  their  i  arms, 
meantime,  were  engaged  in  Spain  and  Lig^uria  |  and 
no  occasion  sufficiently  provoking  or  plausible  had 
yet  presented  itsdf,  for  turning  them  directly  against 
the  Macedonians.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  Eumenes 
at  length  furnished  an  apology  for  hostilities,  which 
could  not,  in  any  circumstances,  have  been  long 
averted.  Perseus  was  accused  of  an  intention  to 
mnrder  bis  rival,  as  well  as  of  practising  by  poisoa 
against  the  safety  of  certain  distinguished  Romans^ 
who  were  employed  in  the  public  service.  Prquura* 
tions  were  accordingly  made  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  for  the  invasion  of  Maoedon  ;  and  two  le* 
gions  of  unusual  strength  were  immediately  levied, 
and  placed  under  the  eomlkuuid  of  Lidnios  Crassna 
the  Consul,  to  whoaa  the  charge  of  the  war  was  eom- 
raitted.  Nor  did  the  Romans  neglect  reoourse  to 
.their  usual  expedient  of  embassies.  Deputies  were 
sent  to  the  Rhodians  to  recover  their  wavering  affee- 
tions,  and  also  to  several  slates  in  Bptms  and  Thrace. 
No  one,  indeed,  was  commisnicBed  to  the  eourt  of 
Perseus  i  but  thnft  ntonardi*  stiUottisQling  to  pnl  hia. 
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fortunes  to  the  hazard  of  war,  solicited  an  ii 
with  Marcius  Philippus,  who  Irad  been  sent  to 
in  order  to  exculpeUe  himself  from  the  foul  charges 
with  which  he  had  been  loaded  in  the  Senate.  '  Th^ 
King  was  amused  and  deceived.  Marcius  listened  to 
his  flefence,  pronounced  it  satisfactory,  and  proposed 
a  truce ;  but  the  interval  was  employed  in  acoderat- 
ing  the  march  of  the  legions,  and  in  rousing  the  ac.- 
tivity  of  the  allies.  The  fraud  of  the  ambassador 
prepared  the  triumph  of  the  general ;  and  the  ruin  of 
Perseus  was  planned  by  the  Son  of  his  £ithef  s  friend, 
the  individual  whom  he  himself  selected  as  most 
worthy  of  his  confidence. 

Publius  Ldcinius  Crassus  left  Brundusium,  at  the 
head  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  large  bodyi  of  allies  x^a^j 
from  Achsea,  ^tolia,  and  Peigannis.    Perseus  Wa^  Chmna  i__ 
wise  took  the  field  with  a  powerful  army,  determined  rades  Ma- 
to  inflict  the  first  miseries  of  the  war  on  those  pen-  cedon. 
fidioua  Greeks,  who  invited  and  sustained  the  Roman      b.  c. 
invaders.    But  the  advance  of  the  enemy  into  Thes-       171- 
saly  prevented  the  reveneo  meditated  by  the  Macedo*       '/^~ 
nians.    The  hostile  arnues  encamped  on  either  mde       ol« 
of  Uie  Peneus,  the  one  so  nearly  equal  in  strength  to    ^^2.  ^* 
the  other,  that  thdr  commanders  seemed  more  in- 
clined to  be  guided  by  contingencies,  than  to  hazard  Perseus 
a  decisive  battle.    The  events^  the  first  campaign  ^^  ^ka 
were,  on  the  whole,  fovourable  to  the  canst  of  Mace-  ^"^ 
don  i  and  if  Perseus  hac^  possessed  any  share  of  the 
milttory  talent  which  had  been  displayed,  on  so  naany 
important  occasions,  by  his  royal  ancestors,  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country  would  have  deeply  deplored 
their  ambitious  enteri>riae.    Wii^r,  however,  put  aa 
end  to  the  movement  of  the  troops,  and  the  cfaiefii 
retired  to  mature  their  plans  for  more  effective  opcf** 
tions  upon  the  return  of  the  year. 

Aulus  HostiUtts  assumed,  with  his  Consolship,  the  The  expe- 
conuaand  of  the  army  in  Thessaly.    Bnt  hia  charac^  diiion  of  A* 
ter,  deficient  in  almost  every  civil  and  military  virtue,  Hostilins. 
only  strengthened  the  mterests  of  Perseus,  and  alien-  p^^^^^ 
ated  the  idlies  of  Rome.     The  MaoediMiiana  gained 
several  important  advantages  in  the  field,  and  made 
still  greaser  progress  in  securing  the  good-will  and 
cooperation  of  certain  nctive  confederates;  and  tiiis 
year,  like  the  last,  without  producing  any  deeisavo 
event,  left  the-  son  of  Philip  in  more  prosperous  and 
hopefol  eircumstanees  than  it  had  fo^oiid  him. 

The  third  campaign  opened,  on  the  part  of  the  Tliird  cam* 
Romans,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  Quintua  paign  under 
B^burcius  Philippus,  now  enjoying  the  rank  of  Consul,  «^'^' 
and  known  to  the  render  as  the  person  who,  when     g^^* 
discharging  the  office  of  ambassador,  had  dedbimL      j^l^' 
the  confidence  of  Perseus  at  an  interview  which  the 
latter  solicited.    Bnt  the  craft  of  diplomacy  has  no^ 
thing  in  common  with  the .  ingenuity,  firmness,  and    i^^  *s 
penetration  which  command  success  in  war.    Mar- 
cius achieved  nothiog  in  the  field  that  is  in  the  small- 
est degree  worthy  of  remembiaace,  if  we  except  a 
laborious  march  through  certain  defiles  in  the  hills  of 
Macedonia,  and  a  retreat  equally  fidl  of  toil  and 
disaster.    Tlie  ignorant  presumption  of  the  Romans 
saied  Perseus,  and  the  groundless  fears  of  the  latter 
saved  the  former.    Had  the  Macedonians  noted  with 
decision,  Che  invading  army  most  either  have  perished 
from  hunger,  or  hacve  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies ;  snd  had  the  Consul  proceeded  wiUi  fimmess,  the 
panio  of  tha  King  would  have  resignod  into  hia  handa 
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tbe  Capital  and  the  best  provinces  of  his  dominions^ 
and  have  conferred  on  Marcius  Philippus  the  laurels 
nrhich  were  afterwards  secured  by  tlie  less  questionable 
merit  of  J&milius  Paulus. 

Another  year  was  thus  added  to  the  war,  without 
farthering  the  object  which  the  Senate  had  contem- 
plated. Three  Consular  armies  had  been  baffled  in 
the  attempt  to  subdue  MacMirni.  aad  to  confirm  the 
ascendency  of  Rome  among  the  Grecian  states  ;  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Romaa  people  were  already  turned 
into  the  bitterest  invective,  and  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. The  appointment  of  Lucius  ifimilius  to 
the  command  of  the  army  employed  against  Perseus 
gave,  iadeed,  new  ^gour  to  the  war,  and  revived 
the  expectation,  that  the  legions  would  fioally  triumph 
over  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  J^ut  so  sarcastic 
and  virulent  were  the  remarks  of  the  military  critics 
at  home,  that  the  Consul,  immediately  upon  his  elec- 
tion,  addressed  the  assembled  people ;  assuring  them, 
that  if  any  individuals  in  their  number  thought  them- 
selves qualified  to  give  such  counsel  as  would  enable 
him  to  bring  to  a  fortunate  issue  the  ensuing  cam- 
pai^,  he  would  defray  the  expense  of  their  journey 
into  Macedon,  and  retain  them  near  his  person  as 
his  guides  and  advuers.  If,  however,  they  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  accept  his  invitation,  he  hoped 
they  would  reserve  their  strictures  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  army  till  tlie  expiration  of  his  command. 

The  exertions  of  Perseus  kept  pace  with  the  danger 
to  -which  his  kingdom  was  exposed  from  the  renewed 
preparations  of  the  Romans,  and  particularly  from 
the  character  of  the  new  Consul. ,  He  repeated  his 
efforts  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  Princes  in 
Asia,  whose  territories,  he  assured  them,  would  be 
the  next  object  of  cupidity  to  his  rapacious  invaders  j 
and  he  urged  Eumenes,  the  Cappodocians,  Syrians, 
and  Egyptians,  to  join  his  standard,  in  order  to-  repel 
the  anibitious  republicans  of  the  west  from  the 
Ahores  of  the  fl^i^pj^n.  But  his  efforts  to  obtain  allies 
were  attended  with  Iktle  success.  His  sincerity  was 
doubted,  and  his  selfishness  precluded  all  heaity  co- 
apesation ;  and  he  was  accordingly  left  to  combat, 
fitng^le-handed»  with  an  enemy  who  had  never  yet 
caneluded  a  war  but  as  conquerors. 

iBmlHus  employed  some  time  in  restoring  the  dis- 
cipline^  as  well  as  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  his 
army.  His  vi^lance  prevented  those  casual  encoun* 
ieis,  in  which  the  natives  of  a  hilly  country  are  sure 
to  gain  the  advantage  ^  and  he  even  repressed  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  by  declining  battle  on  terms 
apparently  eaual,  intending  thereby  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  Perseus^  who  had  already  begun  to 
deride  his  cautious  policy.  But  the  King  of  Mace^ 
doa  soon  discovered  that  the  delays  of  the  Consul 
did  not  proceed  from  fear.    A  successful  movement 


of  the  legions  compelled  the  presumptuous  monarch 
to  fall  back  upon  Pydna,  whither  iBmilius  instantly 
followed  him,  and  in  one  decisive  conflict  stripped 
him  of  his  kingdom,  put  an  end  to  his  dynasty,  and 
blotted  Macedonia  jfrom  the  list  of  nations.  A  rapid 
flight  conveyed  Perseus  from  the  immediate  pursuit 
of  the  conquerors  ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  taken, 
with  his  £ftaiily  and  treasures,  and  compelled,  in  the 
following  year,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  Consul. 

The  last  of  Macedonian  sovereigns  survived  this 
melancholy  change  of  fortune  about  the  space  of 
four  years,  which  he  spent  in  ungenerous  restraint  at 
Alba.  Only  one  of  his  sons  outlived  him ;  and  tbe 
royal  youth,  it  is  said,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  maintenance  in  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  carver  and  turner,  from  which  he  was  subse- 
quently raised,  by  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  writing, 
to  the  appointment  of  scribe  or  secretary  in  one  of 
the  public  offices. 

Vanquished  in  war,  and  deprived  of  their  leaders, 
the  people  of  Macedon  waited,  with  patient  humility, 
the  decision  of  the  conquerors,  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  their  country.  The  deputies  from  the 
principal  cities  and  districts  met  at  Amphipolis,  where 
^milius,  now  vested  with  the  authority  of  Procon- 
sul, proceeded  to  unfold  the  will  of  the  Senate.  He 
informed  them,  that  the  kingdom  was  thenceforth  to 
be  divided  into  four  separate  states  or  provinces  ; 
that  the  principal  city  in  each  of  these  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Capital,  in  which  a  local  government 
would  be  exercised,  laws  administered,  and  the 
revenue  collected,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
authority  appointed  by  Rome.  He  fiirther  instructed 
them,  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  no 
troops  should  be  maintained  in  Macedon,  beyond 
such  a  force  as  might  be  found  necessary  for  th^ 
defence  of  the  frontier,  exposed  to  the  barbarians ; 
that  no  timber  fit  for  ship-buildmg  should  be  cut 
down  without  permission  from  the  Proconsul ;  and 
that  the  working  of  the  gc^d  and  silver  mines  shonld 
be  entirely  discontinued. 

In  this  manner  was  the  country  of  Alexander  the 
Great  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roiman  province,  by 
a  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  a  successor  of  that  re- 
nowned prince  was  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  a 
private  citizen,  sprung  from  a  race  of  barbarians,  of 
whose  existence  the  Greek  historians  had  but  recently 
discovered  the  traces,  and  whose  exploits  had  but 
lately  reached  the  ears  of  Grecian  warriors.  The 
ascendency  of 'Rome  was  now  complete,  'from  the 
remotest  point  of  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia ;  and  hence* 
forward  for  awhile,  the  History  of  the  world  is  com* 
prised  in  that  of  the  Republic. 
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Biography.     Havxko  now  brought  to  a  close  the  separate  History 
of  Greece^  vre  proceed  with  our  account  of  Grecian 
Philosophy.  Our  readers  have  been  already  presented 
with  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Socrates^  whose 
moral  worth  illustrated  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  and 
whose  pupils  and  admirers  branched  out  into  so  many 
separate  ftunilies^  that  he  has  been  very  justly  entitled 
the  great  patriarch  of  Grecian  philosophy.    The  other 
schools    received    further    advances     or    additional 
importance  at  dififerent  periods  of  the  Roman  history. 
The  doctrines  of  the  later  Academy  may  be  best  deli- 
vered when  we  examine  the  life  of.  Cicero  -,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  and  of  the  Epicureans  may  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  propriety,  when,  under  the 
Emperors,  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  nation  were 
willing  to  console  themselves,  by  resolving  all  events 
into  an  eternal  necessity,  or  into  casual  combinations ; 
and  each  extreme  of  philosophy  was  alternately  tried, 
to  steel  the  sinking  fortitude  of  human  nature,  or  to 
justify  indifference,  where  public  exertion  might  have 
been  accompanied  with  personal  danger.    The  doc* 
trines  of  the  great  Stagirite,  as  connected  with  the 
course  of  history,    refer  themselves  to  a  still  later 
period,  gaining  the  highest  ascendant  in  public  estima- 
tion when  they  were  least  understood.     It  is  a  singu- 
larity, indeed,  attending  the  fate  of  Aristotle's  works, 
which  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as 
knowledge  and  good  sense  have  prevailed,  his  moral 
and  political  writings  have  been  highly  appreciated ; 
but  that  great  as  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  these,  they 
have  never  at  any  period  acquired  the  same  vogue  which 
his  physical  and  metaphysical  dreams,  and  his  appa- 
ratus of  logical  chicane,  attained  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  church,  during  a  period*of  comparative  darkness, 
and  under  an  eclipse  of  the  reasoning  and  inventive 
Acuities  of  man.  The  history  of  the  later  Academy  will 
therefore  accompany  the  last  period  of  the  Roman 
republic ;    the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
schools  will  be  connected  with  the  Roman  Emperors ; 
and  those  of  the  Peripatetic  will  be  introduced  after  the 
fall  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  state  of  their  particular  age 
will  be  strongly  marked  by  a  full  investigation  of  those 
works  of  Aristotle  which  the  Sc^holastics  neglected, 
as  well  as  of  those  more  congenial  productions  of  his 
which  it  required  equal  subtilty  either  to  understand 
or  to  misinterpret  j  and  upon  which  their  elaborate 
commentaries  remain  as  matchless  instances  of  inge- 
nious trifling  and  misapplied  sagacity.    But  Plato  and 
the  earlier  Academics  stand  alone.    The  school  of 
Alexandria,  indeed,  adopted  what  they  could  find  of 
visionary  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  incorporated  it 
in  their  own  miscellany  of  mystical  reveries.    The  im- 
portance of  that  school  however,  in  public  history  was 
not  equal  to  its  pretensions ;  but  was  in  truth  as  fabulous 
and  imaginary  as  some  of  its  own  transcendental  doc-  - 
trines.    To  have  connected  the  history  of  Plato  with 
that  of   persons  who   depraved  and  disguised    his 
notionSj  and  who  were  themselves  at  the  same  time 
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comparatively  insignificant  in  the  part  which  they 
acted  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  would  have 
been  to  injure  his  memory,  and  to  confound  rather 
than  to  illustrate  his  system.  We  have  thought  it 
best,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  life  of  Plato  by  itself, 
as  an  appendage  to  the  separate  history  of  Greece ; 
so  that  the  impressions  of  our  readers,  after  that  event- 
ful tale,  may  close  with  the  profound  and  humane 
philosophy  of  a  writer  who  was  one  of  his  country's 
highest  ornaments,  and  whose  works  remain  as  the 
great  model  of  Athenian  genius,  elegance,  and 
urbanity. 

Our  memoir  will  contain  a  bare  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  the  life  of  Plato,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
authenticated  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Cicero, 
Apuleius,  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  We  shall  reject  all 
fables ;  and  think  it  imnecessarv,  for  instance,  to 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  tale  that  Plato  was  born 
of  a  virgin  mother,  and  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
Apollo  for  his  father,  though  Diogenes  and  Apuleius, 
and  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  concur  in  the  story ;  nor  do 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  stay  and  inquire  whether 
the  fable  might  not  originate  in  some  circumstance  of 
illegitimate  birth,  or  in  the  fact  that  Plato  was  bom 
on  one  of  Apollo's  festivals.  In  like  manner,  we  can- 
not dwell  on  the  account  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
gathered  round  the  cradle,  and  settled  on  the  infant's 
lips,  though  Cicero,*  in  one  passage,  assumes  the 
fact.  We  prefer  relating  what  may  be  credited,  and 
trust  that  our  readers  will  approve  our  caution,  though 
it  may  deprive  us  of  some  amusing  materials. 

Our  narrative  will  be  interspersed  with  brief  abstracts 
of  some  of  those  dialogues  of  Plato,  which  we  think 
contain  the  best  views  .  of  his  sentiments,  or  in 
which  we  suspect  the  characters  and  objects  of  the 
speakers  to  have  been  generally  misapprehended.  To 
the  narrative  we  shall  subjoin  a  general  outline  of 
Plato's  doctrines,  with  a  few  general  reflections  on 
the  bearings  of  his  philosophy  :  and  here  we  shall 
maintain  the  same  reserve  as  in  our  relation  of  facts. 
We  shall  state  Plato's  own  doctrines  from  his  own 
writings,  and  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
consideration  of  notions,  (and  of  such  there  is  abun- 
dance,) which  are  generally  attributed  to  him,  but  of 
which  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  trace  in  his  own 
writings. 

Plato  was  bom  of  Athenian  parents,  in  the  island  of 
^gina,  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty- eighth  Olympiad, 
(b.  c.  428.)  In  his  early  life  he  devoted  himself  much 
to  poetry,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  an  epic  poem, 
which  he  committed  to  the  flames,  and  a  drama, 
which  was  represented.  When  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  conti- 


*  Plutoni  eum  in  atnii  parvulo  dormienti  apes  in  UrhtiHs  con^ 
iedistent,  retponsum  est,  stnguktri  iUusn  snmoitate  ortUionis  /ore^ 
ita  futnra  ehqnen$ia  provisa  in  in/ante  est,^J}t  divinat, 
lib.  i.  36. 
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Ibfrapky.  lined  wit^  him  For  eight  yearSj  tiQ  that  great  and 
amiable  philosopher  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rancour  of 
<^arty^  disguised  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the 
national  religion.  Plato  attended  his  master  during 
his  trialj  was  one  of  those  who  ofiered  to  speak  in  his 
defimce,  (though  the  judges  would  not  allow  him  to 
proceed,)  and  to  be  bound  as  a  surety  for  the  pay« 
meat  of  his  fine  ;  and  after  the  fetal  sentence  waited 
oo  him  in  prison,  and  was  present  during  his  last 
moments. 

It  appears   that  Plato  had  written    one  or  two 
dialogues  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates  y  and  there  is 
mach  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  those  dialogues  exist 
in  the  present  collection  of  his  works,  they  are  The 
J^fsis,  Piutdrw,  The  Banquet,  and  perhaps  the  Pro^ 
iagoras.    All  these  bear   strong  marks   of  youthful 
lancy.     In  the  three  first,  the  dramatic  character  so 
completely  predominates,  that  the  arguments  seem 
t>nly  introduced  as  iU^jstrative*  of  the  manners  and 
temper  of*  the  individuals.     The  Banquet  is  a  perfect 
comedy.    The  choice  phrases  and  pretty  turns  of 
Liysias,    the    grandeur    and    affected    antitheses    of 
<xorgias,  covertly  represented  in  the  speeches  of  their 
respective    admirers,    Phsdrus  and    Pausanias,   are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  plain  seventy  of  Pericles*8 
tityle,  in  the  speech  of  Eryxamachus ;  and  the  broad 
liamoar  and  wild  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes,  are  but  a 
foil  to  the  less  prominent  but  more  significant  irony  of 
Socrates.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  subject  of  the 
-dialogue,  Love,  leads  to  illustrations  from  the  grossest 
sensuality  and  vilest  depravity  ;    but  Socratea  has 
evidently  aims  of  a  high  moral  cast  in  the  part  which 
'he   takes  in   the  conversation.     Indeed,  Alcibiades, 
whilst  he  does  justice  to  his  preceptor's  moral  charac- 
ter, has  introduced  an  admirable  description  of  the 
manner  by  which  Socrates  in  general  proceeded  from 
•the  most  familiar  subjects,  and  from  trite  and  obvious 
topics  to  insinuate  reflections  of  a  graver  nature,  and 
to   lead   his  hearer  s  mind   into  a  train    of   useful 
.thought.* 

The  object  of  7%e  Protagoras  seems  to  be  in  a  great 
idcgree  to  represent  the  style  and  doctrines  of  that 
ingenious  and  eloquent  declaimer  in  contrast  with 
those  of  Socrates.  The  dialogue,  though  intending 
-an  exposure  of  the  artifices  of  Rhetoric,  and  of  the 
trickery  of  exterior  pomp,  is  written  in  a  grave  and 
»i  II         I      ■  -  II  ■        I . 

*  Orov  Be  ovro'trl  rfdyove  n}v  arowiav  av0pw7ro9  ical  avrov 

ol  Xoqfbc  ovTOv,  QvB*  Qyyv9  av  evpot  t/?  J'^twi',  owtc  r&¥ 

%  ovre  r&y  iraXawV   el  fiy  ipa  ol^  irfut  \er>fw  dtreucaaot 

m  airrov  atfOfwwwy  fiev  ftrfhevt,  to  19  Be  4rei\^vo29  Kal  tra' 

rvpoit,  avrow  tc  kiu  7ovs  \o^ov9»  Kal  rfap  oZv  kcu,  tqSto  iv 

TDcv  <rptoTot9  waoeXaroy,  ore  xai  oi  Xoiyoi  avrov  ofioioraroi 

•iurl  Tot9  ^tcaXi^voi?  roi9  Biotyoiutduoi9.  ^i  r^ap  iOeXoi  t<9  t&v 

2iicK/»arov*  aKOV€tv  Xoyotv,  <f>ay€t€V  S,v  nw  r^ekoiov  roV' 

pAtQir  roiatna  teal  ovopuita  ical  ptffiara  if^wOev  irtpiafMri^ 

y<k¥riu  ^arvpov  8.v  riva  vfipttrrov  dopd»'   vyov9  r^ap  icay- 

'^\/av9  Xc'fyci,  ical  xa\icda9  riva9  Kal  ffKvror6fiov9  Kal  fivp" 

'<ro^;(a«,  ko*  etel  Bia  r&y  Jkvrmv  ra  avra  0acVeTai  Xe^civ* 

•Sore  dw€ipo9  koI  &»ai^rc9  ivOpufvo^  Trav  dfv  TUiv  Xof^tov 

icmrmffeXa^eie.  6totyofUvov9  Be  itufv  eiy  tcv,  Kal  9vro9  AvrSOf 

^yvo/t^P09,Tp&roy  pJkv  uovv  Sj(pirra^  evBoy  uayov9  ehf^tTBi 

^tw  Xorfwv  iir€iTU^€totdrov9  Kal  wKcttrra  a^yciXyuATa  ^cH^v 

4y  avroi9  ^oio'av  Kal  iwl  vXeiinoy  r€tvoyra9  fiaWoy  Se 

^l  ny  S^cy  frpotrtfKmi  trxoiretv  rtf  fiiWovrt  KoXif  K^ya&t^ 

S&eoBai*  fain*  lerly  &  aybpe9  A  iyu)'!&WKparov9  iiraiyCa,'-^ 

-CnBMoncsi,  p.  211,  222. 
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dignified  style  $  and  the  poetical  imagery  with  which 
it  is  ennobled  is  of  the  highest  cast.  It  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Plato's  dialogues  ;  and  « 
more  plausible  or  beautiful  harangue  cannot  be 
imagined  than  the  fine  speech  delivered  by  Protagoras. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  kind.  But  the  lordly 
declaimer  is  much  embarrassed  by  the  close  mode  of 
combat  practised  by  Socrates  \  and,  the  first  moment 
he  can  disengage  himself,  expatiates  afresh  in  that 
amplitude  of  discourse  where  the  colourings  of  the 
imagination  can  be  best  used  to  dazzle  and  delude,  and 
in  which  iagenious  hypothesis  and  splendid  illustra- 
tions may  be  substituted  for  proofs  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.  For  an  outline  of  this  dialogue, 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  we  would  beg  to 
refer  our  English  readers  to  Mr.  Gray's  posthumous 
works,  published  by  Mr.  Matthias  \*  and  we  only  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert  an  abstract, 
which  is  at  once  so  just  in  the  statement  of  the  argu- 
ments, and  gives  such  fine  glimpses  of  the  original  in 
the  colour  of  the  diction. 

Another  circumstance  which  makes  it  probable  that 
these  dialogues  were  written  at  that  period  of  Plato's 
life,  is,  that  the  poetical  splendour  with  which  they 
abound  is  rather  of  a  mythological  than  a  metaphysiciJ. 
•cast.  They  are  entirely  destitute,  not  merely  of  the 
subtilUes  and  of  the  refined  discussions  which  appear 
in  some  of  the  other  productions  of  Plato,  but  of 
those  grand  and  noble  reveries  into  which  his  soul  at 
a  maturer  age  delighted  to  throw  itself,  when  he  had 
refuted  the  Sceptics  by  a  logic  of  his  own,  still  more 
subtle  than  theirs,  and  when  his  own  system  of  intellec- 
tual existences  had  been  formed  and  completed.  The 
poetry  in  these  dialogues,  on  the  contrar}',  b  rathei; 
Iiopular  than  philosophicid. 

ooon  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  retired  to 
Megara ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  there 
composed  those  three  simple  and  beautiful  dialogues 
connected  with  the  fate  of  his  master  -,  The  Defence, 
The  Crito,  and  The  Phado.  The  dramatic  parts 
of  these  dialogues,  and  particularly  that  of  The  Pmedo, 
abound  with  pathetic  touches ;  and  there  is  such  an 
air  of  nature  throughout,  that  the  reader  is  impressed 
with  a  share  of  the  author's  sensibility,  and  is  at  once 

{>resent  and  interested  in  the  scene  described.  The 
ast  conversation  of  the  great  patriarch  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  is  recorded  by  his  affectionate  pupil  with 
every  circumstance  which  can  inchcate  the  writer's 
devoted  veneration  and  deep  regret ;  or  which  can 
conciliate  the  reader's  esteem  and  admiratiou.  The 
plain  integrity,  the  cheerful  and  even  playful  temper, 
the  genuine  intrepidity  of  Socrates  on  the  eve  of 
death,  are  so  simply  and  forcibly  represented,  that 
we  feel  that  whether  imagination  or  memory  supplied 
the  particulars  of  the  conversation  recited,  all  the 
manners  of  the  diidogue,  the  attitudes  and  tones  and 
gestures  of  the  speaker  must  have  been  drawn  from 
life;  and  every  little  circumstance  speaks  the  language 
uf  a  heart  retracing  its  fondest  recollections. 

The  argument  discussed  is  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Upon  this  momentous 
subjecit,  which  should  seem  to  defy  and  to  confound 
the  powers  of  human  Rea9on  unenlightened  by  Revela- 
tion, Socrates  is  represented  as  urging  that  the  soul 
.cannot  be  a  modification  of  the  body,  for  the  soul 

*  In  quarto,  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 
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Bit)gnpby.  gives  W^  to  the  maas  whieh  it  Infornifl^  it  otmtnils 
'  ftiid  regelates  the  lunetiooa  of  tfae  periahable  frame 
with  which  it  U  connected. 

The  cottdittone  in  which  beings  exiat,  ere  but  a  ene* 
eeesion  of  changte»  and  an  altcEBstien  of  eablreme^. 
Heat  fittceeeds  cold,  and  weahneu  fttrengch  ;  and.  the 
existence  of  one  state  infers  the  aecceseion  of  its  opipo* 
eite.  Life,  as  it  precedes,  so  it  will  pvobaUy  succeed 
death ;  and  a  state  of  inseasihility  and  inaction  is 
merely  to  be  looked  npon  as  a  necessary  state  of 
transition  to  its  opposite.  Bot  the  human  soul  is 
capable  of  con  teao  plating  the  eternal  relations  of  things, 
which  exisi  independently  o£  thoae  accidental  combi- 
nations, and  mere  casual  phesomeoa  which  ate  pre- 
sented' to  the  senses.  The  soul  has  powera  of  niedi* 
tating  objeets  unconnected  with*  time  or  space,  and  of 
a  nature  imperiahable ;  and,  it  should  therefiMre  seem, 
must'  be  itself  as  impettahable  as-  the  objects  which  it 
n  ite  divine  prerogattre  to  be  able  to  contempkfte. 
The  gcnerel  principles  uiith  which  the  mind  is  franght^ 
and  which,  so  far  from  being  aoquired*  In:  tibis  life  by 
any-  collection  fvona  particulars,  ara  the  tests  which 
the  mind  from  our  earliest  inliaBcy  applies  in  the 
arrangement  of  particulars  -,  that  inborn  and  inherent 
hnowledge,  which  study  and  isvestigattoii  do*  not 
create  but  only  develope,  as  they  are  strong  aign»- 
Inents  to  shew  some  pre*«ustent  state,  ao  also  are 
they  to  be  considered  as  indelible'  atteitaeions  of 
the  divine  original  of  the  mind.  U^iob  tiie  whole, 
the  particles  of  the  visible  wwld  undergo  not  any 
destructio!>,  but  merely  a  translopniatioa :  the  powen 
and  fhculties  of  the  mind  efldbvace  tiliose  universal 
Essences  which  Iumm  &  fiar  higher  natniv  tfiaa  the 
liccidents  of  this  visible*  world:  thoy  heaor  with  them 
strong  marks  of  a  pre-existeot  slatev  and  are- endowed 
with  a  divination  and  strange  praae&timent  of  some 
Aiture  state. 

What  the  eendition  of  indlvidoals  ns^  be  intlMt 
fhture  state,  mtast  be  hut  matter  of  conj^ture ;  but 
the  good  wilt  safely  rely  upon  the  conviction,  that  in 
doing  what  is  right  they  have  done  %irhat  is  acceptable 
to  the  Deity ;  and,  in  the  distribution  cf  ftiture  condi* 
tions,  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  those  will  be 
teduced  to  a  lower  state  who  have  dbne  all  in  their 
}H>wer'to  deserve  a  higher.  But  these  difficulties  can 
only  her  met  by  eonjecture. 

Some  of  these  arguments  hear  the  cast  of  daetrines 
^hich  are  prevalent  in  those^  writings  of  Plato,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  productiona  of  a  much 
later  period  in  his  life.  And  though  The  Phmdo  might 
be  sketched  at  Megara,  it  probably  received  touches 
from  the  adthor*s  hand  at  a  much  more  advanced  stage 
of  his  life  than  his  residence  in  that  state. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  an  early  period 
of  Plato's  life  T%is  M*ibiade9,  (generally  termed  The 
nst  AlcUnades,)  ft  i»  written  with  much  simplicity ; 
hnd,  at  the  same  time  that  it  incufeates  the  necessity 
of  gaining  thorough  information  of  the  details  of  pub- 
lic affairs  before  a  young  man  enters  into  polfticallife, 
it  intimates  in  many  marked  passages  the  coincidence 
between  true-  policy  and  virtue,  and  moy  be  read  by 
the  students  of  Plato's  worisa  with  great  propri^fcty,  )u 
introductory  to  and  illustrative  of  the  Books  on  tHe 
Commonwealths  The  notion  that  virtue  is  the  perfection 
•of  a  state,  just  in  the  same  maifner  that  it  is  the  peifec- 
'tton  of  an  individual,  is  developed  in  those  books^at 
great  length  $  but  the  great  principle^  that  the  duty  of 


jufltieo ieiovariahie  and- eteiAal»  and  that  whotever  is 
productive^of  diaosdfcrb  as  noaioua  to  the  exorbitant 
uidivkhial.  as  it  is  to  society  j  ov  in  the  case  of  a 
atate  eqnaUy  pnc^udieial  to  itself  as  it  is  encroaching 
OB  its  neighbouca,  iS'  glanced  at  in  this  dialogue  in  a 
manner  very  feedble.  The  vanity  of  Mdhiades  is 
pleasantly  flattered  by  Socrates  in  the  begioning^  of 
the  dialogue.  His  spirit  and  rendinesa  are  vecy  cha- 
raoteriafic,  but  his  self-sufficiency  graduaily  abates* 
and  he  is,  before  the  conclusion,  in  a  manner  rebuked 
and  abashed.  But.  a  certain  liveliness  is  pneserved 
thronghout,  and  the  reader-  cannot'  help  feeling  an 
interest  ibr  the  feank  and  ingenuous  youth,  in  spite  of 
all  the  embarraeament  into  v^ncfa  he  is  thrown,  and 
wfawh  IB  a  just  pniitshnwnt  fer  his  feewaniaese  and 
self-com  placencyi. 

From  Megara,.  Plato,  proceeded  on  a  covflse  of  tra* 
veU ;  aad'fint  he  visited  Itady  :  and  perhaps  we  shall 
he  exoused,  if  we  premise  hem*  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
opinions  which,  seem  in  have  prevailed  in  Italy  atr  the 
time  of  Plato's  visit,  ht  his  progress  thsough  life,  he 
intredueed  and  ia^rafted  on  the  dootrinea  of  Socrates 
many  notioos,  at'  which  we  find  no  account  in 
Xenophoa,  as  having  boea  emertakied  by  that  philo*> 
sopher;  and  maa^  of  hia  dialogues,  oo  the  other 
bnd,  are  occupied  in  oontnovertiog  other  classes  of 
opiaians,  the  nature  and  bearings  of  which  caaaot 
indeed  ha  undentood  without  particular  oxaBiiaation. 

The  philosophy  of  Italy  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  dividsd.  between  ^m  oppoaiie  Bchoois  of  Hiera- 
<^us'  and  Pythagoras.  The  focmer,  whilst  they 
vedUced  all'  the  opcmtioaa  of  the  mind  ultimately  to 
aease^  aad  eoasidered  sense  as  produced  by  the 
Imprasaion  of  extcsnal  species  ok  the  animal  frame, 
Haed  their  atteation  npon  the  changes  (^external 
|ihenoBicii»,  and>  the  ihKtnatioos  aad  aStentionB 
taking  place  ia  the  animal  frame  itself ;  and  oon- 
dttded  that  there  was  nothing  permanent  or  settled  iu 
sialuve  >  that  abstract  science  was  a  meia  pretence, 
experimental  philosophy  an  arrangement  of  dreams, 
sensation  itself  aa  illoBion-;  for  how  onid  there  be 
any  reality,  when  the  things  which,  seemed  to  impress 
the  body  were  but  Hkt  exuviae,  or  ileetiag  shadows  of 
obfeots  which  were  themsrives  shadows  equally  unmib- 
stantial ;  and  when  the  feeling  arising  from  die  ins- 
pvesston  depended  on  the  mmaeBtary  aad  accidental 
state  or  the  ooey  hu pre sseo  * 

Thefellowers  of  Pythagoras  pursued  a  directly  oppo- 
site course  in  ^exr  investigations;  Perceivings  that, 
from  certain  definttioos,  if  the  properties  assumed 
were  ceusidered  as  the  essential  properties  of  ^ures, 
sll  the  other  properties  might  be  deduced  by  an*  easy 
method,  and  a  oanneoted  system  might'  thus  be 
formed  of  demonstrable  truths^  they  satisfied,  them- 
selves lAial  such  asaunwd  ptoperttes  were  really  original 
and  prtntary ;  and  that  mtbe  course  of  aature,  in  like 
DBenner  as  ia  tke  course  ef  their  studies,  the  other 
lutyperties  flowed*  fitaa  them,  as:  their  souroe.  ^mn- 
bees  seemed  witit  them -to.  have  been  takea  foe  some- 
thiag  elementary.  Theso^  the  earBer  Pythagoreaas 
-considered  aot  only  aa  the  essences)  bat  ss  the  causes 
and  originative  produoera  ef  all  things ;  and  thouflfh 
flieir  theory  admitted  of  divioities>  these  seem  only  to 
have  been  higher  natures,  some  harmonious  pioduatt« 
as  it  were,  of  numbers,  ia  the  same  manner  as  the 
visible  werid  wae  a  less  harmoaioMS  product  of  the 
same  causes.    By  what  ingenuity  the  eorly  Fythsgo* 
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canid  ^iw:d6riT«daiU  die  qiuOilaw  dT  tbe  visible 
world  icHB  eooibiiiatioBS  ef  mere  numbers,  Asbtoile 

iuauMlf  kioompetciit  to  'CoiiiceiR^e.     It  is 
f,  fbenSarCy  to  be  hoped  tbat  this  axyslery  of 

BO  be  solved,    ^vten   Hie   matapials  for 
a  ^re  rtill^more  deficie&t«    Other  followers 
of  TyAMgtfns  seem  to  heve  teasoned  m  s  SDssnier 
leee  mhtle,  and  to  have  nnimA  at  seine  conclasioas 
of  Hw  hIghpetJBieiaent    These  perceived  or  isaagaed^ 
in  the  external  world  amidst  its  varyii^  fdienomena, 
Aecsislence  of  eertamsubstaAces  of  a  move  permanent 
aatiiae.  Hiey  perceived  that  whilst  Indmdoalebjecta 
perish,  the  clasaes  of  olijectB  stiB  teania :  tihat  whilst 
flusnt  ^aalities  are  transformed  by  attsition,  or  fiiaion>' 
or  other  c^ierationa  of  oatam  or  art,    other  prD«< 
pertiea   appear  to    be  inherent  and  unchangeable* 
TlMf  ceocluded,  tlierefore,  tbat  there  exist  in  nature 
two  distiaet  dasaesy  one,  of  variable  qualities,  and  the 
other,  of  elensal  essences.    But,  as  their  priaeipai 
otSeaCion  was  diaected  to  nmtheinatieal  studies,  and, 
aa  they  fonad  thait  ki  the  external  worid  no  msiieriala 
c30idd  be  found  exaetty  oerreaponding  to  their  notions 
of  fpnntfty,  wfa^her  ceiittauoas  or  dtserete ;    that 
pliysical  squaies  or  eir^s  -always  involved  some  dis- 
proportion ;  and  that  nnuaical  instruments,  however 
foTBied,    could  never  adequately  give,  through  the 
medium  of  sense,  tb^  relations  of  t^ir  musical  scales^ 
thougli  ^eue  last  woo  iDrmed  of  perfect  consonancefi, 
they   Meived   that  essenees  •exist  in  some  maimer 
independeot   of    phenoRiona,    and  ibax  phenomena 
are  but  imperleet  representatives  of  essences.    They 
judged  that  the  r^Mions  of  things  are  eternal,  but 
the  thiaga  r Ated  flaoSuating  and  aecideirtat.    They 
disemed  that  itiem  is  a  p«fect  intdlectusfl  world 
dlacotembie  by  iatcfleci ;   and  also  »  viaible  worlds 
which  is  but  a  sembtanse  and  n^praafanaliou  to  Ate 
odier,  tbe  proper  objeot  of  mere  sense. 

Whilst  these  seboals,  of  tbe  physieal  eenalysts  and 
anoBiitaters  of  exislence  on  the  one  band,  and  of  the 
metaphysical  realistaand  assertors  of  eternal  r^^hitions 
on  the  other,  were  in  fall  vogae  and  in  daily  coHisfon, 
Flato  paid  his  visit  to  Italy.    He  embmced  tbe  doe^ 
trines  of  Heractitus  as  fares  they  mlated  to  physics  ; 
but  the  sceptical  inlerences  which  were  attempted  to 
be  drawn  from  those  doctrines,  met  in  him  with  a  - 
decided  aad  unwearied  opponent.    He  adopted  the 
notions  of  the  Pythagoreans  aa  to  the  permanence  nf 
essences,  bat  he  modified  tbe  doctrine  considerably, ' 
by  incorporating  with  it  those  notiofls  of  a  nmral  -sys- 
tem and  of  an  orgaai«ng  PW»vfdence,  which  he  had  ' 
inherited  from  fkicrBtes^  as  pait  of  the  purer  creed  of 
Anaxagoras.    In  another  very  important  particular, ' 
too,  he  quidified  the  metafi^^cal  system  of  Pytira- 
goras  :  he  considered  the  intellectual  world  tts  being ' 
in  some  degree  embodied  in  the  visible  one;    In^esd 
of  inferring,  as  die  Pythagoreans  had  done,  that  l^ngs  - 
related  were  a  sembionee  of  the  abstract  relations,  he 
thought  that  they  participated  in  those  ndations.'* 
Some  olftier  diferences  subsisted  between-  his  notions 
andtlmse'  of  the  Pythagoi^eans,  t>n  the  origin  and  the 
nuCure  of  nuuibers,  which  are  involved  in  ocmstderable 


ebaountles,*  They  seam  t^  hore  merged  rseasiUe 
objects  hi  numbers,  or  in  soaae  manner  to  have  iden-^ 
tiiiiBd  tiiem:  'h9^  oo  the  eontmry,  insisted  t^n. their 
sapaaate  existence  from  numbers.  Intbeseyaa  to  tnaay 
other  particulars  of  oneieot  philosopb(V'»  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  must  be  .satisfied  with  glimpses  of  meanings 
and  miust  becareful  of  introducing  our  own  coi^etuses 
as  expositioas  of  what  we  oannoc  clearly  apprehend. 
But  tt  noiy  be  remarked  as  singular,  t«faat  in  one  ease 
Hato  is  represented  as  allowing  a  greater  Affinity 
between  aenwble  objects  and  their  eseences*  than  the 
Pythagoreans  did }  and  in  tbe  other,  that  he  made 
greater  dtstinotions  tiam  they  did  between  sensible 
things  jnd  numbera,  When  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
tbe  Pythagoreans  at  least  identified  numlMnra  ¥dth 
essences. 

Erom  Italy,  the  tgeneral  account  is,  that  Plato  pro«- 
oeeded  to  visit  Egypt  ^  but  we  have  no  information 
wbich  can  be' depended  upon,  either*as  to  tbe  circum-* 
stances  of  his  visit,  or  the  length  of  his  stay  in  that 
country*  Some  accounts  state  that  this  journey  was 
undertadoen  for  the  sake  of  merohandise,  and  that  Plato 
was  there  trattelring  in  ml.f  But  nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  than  midi  a  oircumslance.  Others  relato 
thatbethere  visited  the  priesC8,and  waainitiatedia  their 
moat  profound  .myateriea.4  But  Pluto  hhiieelf  acquaints 
us  with  the  reserve  mawtained  an  Egypt  towards 
staangem  wh^  rcgaad  to  the  pucuBar  institutions  of 
the  oountry  $  and  aasuraS  os,  that,  so  far  £fom  their 
mysteries  being  aacessilde  to  fomigners,  "  the- 
ahionds  of  tbe  Nile  VMed  to  drive  iore^ners  away  by» 
their  meats  and  saortfioes,  and  rnde  proolamatiotts.**  f : 
Hie  m»st  probaUa  groasad  ^fbr  ms  visit,  beaides^ 
general  curiosity,  is  the  one  utatcd  by  Cicero,  ||  that: 
be  went  for  the  potpoae  of  cAaoplefing  his  malhenia*' 
tioal  studies,  and  becoming  master  of  their  astronO'^t 
mical  systems.  We  must  attribote  to  the  ignoranoa 
and  vaidty  of  the  ^exaadriaus  of  a  later  period,  tha- 
flctiony  that  duriw  «Plato*«  stay  in  Bgypt  the  gorm 
of  aU  his  kaoivlei^ge  wasfonned  ^  and  that  he  was. 
indebted  to  the  Siqi^  there  for  those  twasures  of  > 
moral  and  polidoal  wkdom  wltich  he  .aifterwanls ' 
imparled  to  bis  cooottymsn.  On  this  iiead  we  hore^ 
the  express  autboaity  of -iBato,  that  aUhoogh  seaae 
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*  0<  fiZtf  t^e^  XlvBari/opetei  fufiijfftP  Tci  ovra  (fiaeiw  €ivai 
c^?<rair  ev  Kottfig  f:^Tc?i/. — ^Arist.  AfirtopA.  lib,  I.  c.  6. 


T»v»  itpt0fi9vt  mtph  to  altPOffrkf  &W  ^fH9ffh9  *7rrfi  ^n^tP 

TT^eairf  .••^Arist.  qna  Hiprv, 

t  IMofKroai  Liieiaiio.  f    A|MA«ias.  PHitWsll. 

^om  V€  ic«l  fcW*  ^I'JkXXtf^  X*^f^t  '^^  "^^  4iinw9  dinrd^ 

^wtfktufJat  •ViPVfK^&tf^  (teoMitep  99tav&i  r^  ^prnftftirra 
N#('\:0«)  pKtfi^  Kifpv^fta9t¥  Ajp»ot9.-^l}ei^gg,  Ub.Yil.'r.^SS.S.- 

numrrot  et  caie$tia  acciptret  /" — Dejinihus,  v.  29.     It  is  8tranf;er, 
bow  till!  pASaagc  1ia«  been  misinterpreted)  and  wb:tt  latitude  has 
been  given  to  tSe  tcfm  cvlestia  here,  -erett  by  hotrte  trritcrs  who 
were  wtfouiktAsA  iHth  ancfffher  passiigv  ef  Ciesm,  aMeh  is  fbe^ 
b«a  cMMDenlRfy  ••  tbisv  if  indctd  U  Mood  ia  ac«d  ef  aaj*^ 
'<  Socrttiet  mikt  vidatutr  id  ^guod  eon$$mi  inttr  onmeSf  yrinuts  0 
rehtu  occuMs,  et  ab  ipsa  natura  invohiUt,  i»  guibut  omnes  ante 
eOth  pAttosophi  ciccupaii  fuerant^   ev&eavhse  pjklosophinm,  et  cd^- 
viUm  d&mnmnam  adtfumiuf.  Hi  iei^rtuHbue  efffUUty  #iiM»imf  ne  <li' 
b0tii$  r^bu0  «f  mmUr  fmmhret^  m^Lutim  mmtmn  vsi  proemi 
nottra   cogniiioHe  censeret,  vei  si  nuurime  eagnita  essewt^ 
tamen  ad  bene  vivendttm  9os^kfre. 
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Biography,  of  the  abstract  Siciences  flourished  in  Egypt^  the  other 
liberal  sciences  were  in  his  day  but  at  a  low  ebb 
there.  At  the  close  of  his  Fifth  Book  on  Laws,  after  de- 
scanting on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  mind 
from  the  study  of  arithmetic,  he  remarks,  that  such  stu- 
dies produce  other  tendencies,  which  require  to  be 
counteracted^  and  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
may  degenerate  into  mere  cunning.  'VAnd  this," 
says  he,  "  is  the  case  with  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 
cians, and  in  many  other  countries,  from  the  mean- 
ness of  their  other  institutions  and  acquirements ; 
whether  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ignorance  of  their  legislators,  or  to  untoward  occur- 
rences, or  to  some  inherent  and  physical  defect."* 

Some  writers  mention  Plato's  visit  to  Italy  as  occur- 
ring after  his  visit  to  Egypt  ;t  and  others  suppose 
that  he  visited  Italy  twice,  both  on  his  way  to,  and 
on  his  return  from  Egypt.}  It  seems  pretty  well 
established  that  he  visited  Italy  when  he  quitted 
Megara  ;  whether  he  returned  to  it  or  not,  when  on 
his  way  homeward  from  Egypt,  must  remain  a  matter 
of  doubt.     But  it  seems  probable  that  he  did  so. 

On  his  return  to  Greece,  Plato  took  possession  of  a* 
small  house  and  garden,  adjoining  to  the  groves  and 
grounds  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Academus  or 
Ecademus   to  the  public,    and  indeed  as  it  seems' 
within  one  common  enclosure  y  and  here  he  opened  a« 
public  school  for  disputation  and  instruction  in  philo- : 
sophy,  where  he  was  attended  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  by  a  large  concourse  of  auditors.    As  the* 
earliest  productions  of  Plato  after  his  return  from  his* 
travels,  we  should  be  disposed  to  mark  TheEuthy^ 
demus,   Gorgias,  Cratylus,  lo,  Theatetus,  The  Sophist, 
and  The  Parmemdes.    The  Euthydemiu  and  Gorgias  may* 
be  considered  as  satirical  dramas  upon  the  fashionable 
sophists  and  declaimers  of  the  day.    In  the  first  of 
these  dialogues  the  folly  of  verbal  wraoglings  is: 
admirably  exposed,  by  introducing  Socrates  as  fighting 
these  retailers  of  stlbtilty  with  their  own  weapons. 
Absurdities  are  heaped  on  absurdities,  until  the  con- 
ceited champion  of  sounds  is  reduced  to  a  proper  sense 
of  his  own  insignificancy,  and  that  of  his  art.     In  The 
Gorgias,  the  same  method  is  pursued,  to  shew  the 
vanity  of  that  art  which  was  taught  for  Rhetoric  in  the ' 
days  of  Plato.     The  inutility  of  words  and  set  phrases,- 
and  balanced  sentences,  without  sterling  sense  and  real 
knowledge,  is  shewn  in.  the  amplest  manner.     Sen-* 
tences  of  the  fairest  structure,  with  all  the  changes  • 
of  cadences  that  can  be  rung  upon  them,  and  crowded 
with  galaxies  of  imagery^  are  sifted  and  subverted  by  a 
few  plain  and  direct  remarks* 3  and  a  homely  logic 
soon  strips  off  the  splendid  trappings >  of  declama- 
tion ;  and  exposes. all  the  beauti^l  turns  and  elegant' 

*  TaSha  S^  vtuna,  iatf  fikv  ttX\o<9  yofiot9  re  xal  6sri« 

TjjBcvfltaai  a</>aip^rai  .TiV  r^v  uveXevOepiatf  tcai  iptKoxpiJ' 

pUkTiav  cjc  fSiV  "^vx^^  ^&y  fieWoirnav  aina  igavtD^  re  teal 

oyfjo'tp.tov  icr^ffeffOai,  KoKa  rci  TraiBevftara  ical  TrpotrifKovra 

^i^voir*   d.v*   €1  ^c  fx^  tijv  Kokovfieviju  av  m  iravovpyiav 

avrl  coffnas  ^vepfftura^vot  "X^ffot'    xaOdirep  Aiyvjrriov9 

ical  4>04V«c«i9  Kul  TToWn    irepa    airetpyaa^eva   yepff  ■  vvv' 

iartv  llnXvy  vtto  r7J9,  r&v  uXKtov  iTririjSev/iiartasv  Koi  tcrti" 

ftarwv  aveXcvOfptav  etre  m  vofutOerfjt  avroti  <pav\o9  uv 

rf€y6fi€vo9  ifeipr-fairaro  ra  rotavra  vtre  -xoKeini  rvxf  TrpOiT'- 

TT&rovtra  etre  mat  <f>vot9  SKKff  tiv  Tbiairnv,«-«J^  ^gg-  h^*  ^«  - 
p.  746.  b. 

t  Diogenes  Laertias.  %  -Apnleios. 


contrasts  of  words,  as  mere'  jugglers*  tridLS^  which 
mislead  the  understanding  by  tickling  the  senses. 

The  antipathy  of  Plato  to  the  substitution  -of  sound 
for  sehse.,  and  to  the  artificial  mechanism  of  Rhetoric^ 
is  well  known  to  have  been  inveterate.  The  style  of* 
Lysias  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  particular 
aversion  :  he  parodied  it  in  his  Phadrus,  and  in  The 
Gorgias;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great 
plausibility,  that  he  pursued  the  same  end  covertly  in 
The  Menezenus, 

The  Cratylus  is  another  dialogue,  written  in  expo- 
sure and  confutation  of  the  Sophists  5  but  the  solemn- 
banter  and  grave  irony  used  throughout  this  dialogue- 
in  the  part  of  Socrates,  have  given  rise  to  much  mis-* 
apprehension  amongst  critics  and  commentators.  The^ 
dialogue  is  throughout  refutative  of  those  wranglers^- 
who,  as  they  addicted  themselves  only  to  the  study 
of  words,  had  propagated  with  some  complacency  &: 
theory  of  philosophic^  etymology^  and  were  pleased 
to  think  that  no  names  whatever  were  of-  arbitrary: 
imposition,  but  that  every  word  had  a  sort  of  mystical^ 
propriety.   Socrates  combats  this  doctrine  by  adopting^ 
it,  and  by  producing  the  most  absurd  etymons  which  < 
had  been  then  promulgated.    He  proceeds,  too,  in  an 
indirect  attack  on  the  vulgar  mythology,  by  shewing 
the  suitableness  of  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  to  the  actions  generally  imputed  to  them.  - 
He  intersperses  hyperbolical  eulogies  on  the  Sophists>  • 
with  which  his  hearers  are  represented  to  be  gratified^ 
as  indeed  they  were  rather  repetitions  of,  than  parodies 
upon,'  the  pretensions  of  that  fraternity.     Socrates- 
closes  his  attack  in  a  manner  more  direct,  by  asking 
the  perplexing  question,  how^  if  words  were  first 
established  from  a  knowledge  of  things>  and  a  know-, 
ledge  of  things  cpuld  be  only  acquired  by  the  study  of , 
words,  language  could  ever  have  been  formed  at  all.  - 
Such  seems  to  be  the  scope  of  this  dialogue.  Socrates^ , 
in  an  early  part;  after  throwing  out  a  fev^  whimsical 
and  mystic  derivations,  hints  that  he  must  have  a  fit* 
of  inspiration  on  him,  which  he  can  only  attribute  to  • 
the  benefit  of  a  conversation  he  had  recently  had  with , 
Euthyphro.*    He  derives  the  word  hero  from  (^/>a^v,) 
the  love  of  the  gods  to  mortal  damsels  or  to  god-  • 
desses ;  or  else  from  (el^peiv,)  the  art  of  speaking,  so- 
as  to  be  synonymous  with  Rhetorician  or  Sophist.  He 
brings  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  . 
from  the  origin  of  the  word  Tethys.  He  proves  Pluto  - 
to  be  the  very  model  of  a  Sophist  and  a  philosopher..> 
He  afects  to  be  rather  shy  of  going  on  with  the 
etymology  of  divinities,  but  begs  all  his  auditors  will 
try  the  mettle  of  Euthyphro's  horses  in  any  other 
particular.     He  then  says  that  he  thinks  the  inventors 
of  names,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  became 
giddy  and  sea- sick,  and  as  their  heads  swam  round, 
they  fancied  all  the  objects  before  them  in  motion. 
He  illustrates  this  by  shewing  how  things  remote  in  . 
nature  are  related  in  language,  till  at  last  he  finds  a- 
strange  affinity  between  duty  (to  Icov)  and  mischief, 
(to  fi\afi<ipw»)     He  observes,  that  the  Greek  of  his 

wawep  oi  evOturiwyrtv  ^^ai<t>v-fi9  ;(/>7/<r^u;^c<K  ;  So;,  rol. 
aiTtSffitU  ve,  ta  'Epfioyevc^,  fioKtaia  ahrnv  hiro  B^v^po- 
I'os  Tov  Tlaprlov  vpoffTrejrrwKcvat  fioi'  twOev  r^^p  voXX^ 
nvrif  ffvv^i/,  Kal  vapeixov  ra  una.  .Kiulvvevei  o^u  ip$av^ 
trt&tf  ov  fLOvov  ra  S>ra  fiov  ifiTrXytrai  rfJ9  caifJLOvia^  co^^utt 
ahXa  Koi  T»/v  Y^vx7«  iir€ikrj<p0ai,^'^ratyL  396. 
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hi«^^  day  may  probably  be  as  different  from  the  original  a^ 
^^y^  from  a  foreign  language  ;  that  where  any  words  can- 
Fn«  Qot  be  traced  with  ease,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
bok  upon  them  as  of  foreign  extraction.  Socrates, 
upon  being  complimented  by  Cratylus,  repeats  that 
Ke  must  have  been  inspired  by  Euthyphro,  and  that 
he  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  wisdom  he  had 
himself  been  uttering.  He  proceeds  in  tracing  verbal 
affinities^  till  he  finds  guilt  and  intelligence,  intem- 
perance and  science,  altogether  synonymous.  Although 
Socrates  is  well  known  to  have  indulged  in  great 
latitude  of  irony ;  although  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
throughout  the  dialogue  which  does  not  bear  some 
intimation  of  banter,  and  the  above  passages  are 
obvious,  and  in  a  manner  casually  extracted,  almost 
every  annotaior  has  made  up  his  mind  to  consider  the 
dialogue  as  a  serious  and  solemn  discussion;  and  the 
most  ridiculous  among  the  etymons  have  been  quoted 
by  grave  authors*  with  particular  approbation. 

Tke  To  is  throughout  a  banter  on  the  imposture  and 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  rhapsodists, 
interspersed  with  some  oblique  insinuations  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  poets. 

The  Parmenides  is  altogether  the  most  mysterious 
and  inconnprehensible  of  F[ato*s  dialogues.  The  reso- 
lution of  adl  things  into  one,  and  the  sameness  of  that 
one  through  the  changes  of  all  are  the  grand  topic. 
Great  disputes  have  been  maintained  about  this  unity 
of  Parmenides,  and  some  have  been  willing  to  identify- 
his  notions  with  the  Spinozism  of  later  days.  The 
opinion  o€  Aristotle, t  independently  of  other  consider- 
ations, seems  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  whatever- 
P^urmenides  might  mean^  he  certainly  did  not  mean 
any  tmity  of  matter. 

It  seeois  well  established  that  Flato,  at  some  period 
Tisited  tlie  court  of  Dionysius  at  Sjrracuse.  One 
▼isit  only  of  his  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ; 
but  the  spurious  letters  which  have  passed  under  the 
name  of  Plato,  have  given  rise  to  very  circumstantial 
accounts  of  three  different  visits.  |  Of  that  visit 
which  really  took  place,  little  can  be  satisfactorily  said } 
and  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  fictions  with  which 
Plato's  biographers  have  embellished  their  accoimts' 
of  his  stay  in  Sicily,  we  turn  to  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Plato's  dialogues. 

The  PhUebus  bears  throughout  marks  of  a  judg- 
ment strengthened  by  experience,  and  of  an  imagina- 
tion and   feelings  mellowed  by  age.     To  a  student' 
mmcquaioted  with  Plato's  writings,  and  desirous  of 
obtaining-  a  fuU  view  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  his 
mature  years,  it  deserves  to  be  recommended,  both 
for  the  graces  of  the  composition,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  precepts  which  it  contains.     It  is  a  mass  of  moral 
wisdom,  inculcated  with  every  charm  of  manner  and 
sentiment,  which  can  captivate  the  imagination  and 
interest  the  heart.      It  is  serious  and  earnest  and' 
aAecting: 
The  Ck)mmonw€alihj  or  a3  it  is  perhi^is  more  pro-' 

*  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  the  learned  and  rcry 
lagenUius  Bmnt,  and  ofTuvlor,  to  suggest  to  oar  readers  the 
etmt  to  which  ibe  e2p«ntci  of  Soerates  in  this  dialogue  has  becfl' 


t  ftnpfim^s  filv  yap  iouce  tov  Kara  \oyov  iyo9  awretr- 
fiai.  MaXorirof  ^e  rw-Mra  ttjv  vX^i/,— -Arist.  MktapK  lib. 
luc.  6, 

I  See  Mitford's  rtautikM,  Hitiory  of  Grtect,  vol.  riiL 


pcrly  entitled.  The  Dialogue  on  jtuttice,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Plato's  mature  years,  and  indeed  seems  to 
have  been  continually  revised  by  him  till  the  last  hour 
6f  his  life.  The  grand  object  of  this  dialogue  is  to' 
prove,  that  moral  virtue  is  the  excellence  of  human 
nature,  that  moral  conduct  independently  of  the  acci- 
dents of  rewards  and  punishments  is  suitable  to  the' 
constitution  of  man.  In  the  first  part  he  shews  that 
what  is  just,  is  not  constituted  such  by  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, for  then  what  was  just  in  one  state  might  be 
unjust  in  another,  and  besides  no  enactment  would 
then  be  considered  unjust.  Inferring  that  there  must' 
be  some  other  test,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  human 
mind,  and  discovers  in  it  three  several  faculties  ;  the 
desire  of  pleasure,  the  defensive  faculty,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  irritation,  and  Reason.  And,  as  it  might  be 
difficult  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  these, 
as  each  balancing  the  other,  or  as  severally  gaining 
the  ascendency  in  a  single  mind,  he  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine the  analogous  parts  as  they  display  themselves 
in  that  large  animal,  a  commonwealth.  The  sketch' 
therefore  of  an  ideal  commonwealth  which  is  intro* 
duced,  is  merely  by  way  of  illustration ;  and  the 
several  deviations  from  that  perfect  form,  as  exhibited 
in  a  tyranny,  an  oligarchy,  and  a  democracy,  though 
displayed  at  great  length,  and  with  admirable  graphi- 
cal effect,  are,  in  reality,  only  larger  exemplars 
brought  in  to  evince  the  disproportions  and  confusion 
which  must  ensue,  from  allowing  an  ascendency 
either  to  the  appetite  for  pleasure,  or  to  the  irritable 
propensities,  in  that  microcosm,  the  human '  mind. 
The  dialogue,  in  short,  is  throughout  of  a  moral  cast^ 
and  the  political  details  are  merely  auxiliary  and  sub- 
sidiary to  the  moral  end.  The  author  shews '  that 
Reason  must  be  the  sovereign  legislator,  and  that  the 
inferior  fiEu:ultie^  of  the  mind  must  be  regulated  by 
the  mandates  of  their  Queen  ;  and  that  happiness  is 
secured  to  the  individual  in  proportion  as  the  higher 
faculty  is  well  exercised  and  enlightened,  and  as  the 
subject-propensities  maintain  their  due  and  orderly* 
allegiance. 

Independently  then  of  external  circumstances^  a 
certain  regularity  of  conduct  is  required  for  the  peace' 
and  harmony  of  the  system  within  us ;  but  the  author 
proceeds  to  shew  that  virtue,  besides  bearing  its  own 
reward  here,  in  the'  content  and  self-complacency  and , 
happiness  which  it  inspires,  has,  as  far  as  tradition  or 
conjecture  may  reach,  the  fairest  chance  of  a  conti- 
nuance of  happiness  when  this  life  is  closed.  In 
illustration  of  which  a  very  beautiful  &ble  is  intro-> 
duced. 

Whilst  Plato  considered  morality  to  be  founded 
in  the  governance  of  Reason,  and  government  to  have 
its  grand  aim  in  the«promotion  of  morality,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  thought  the  nature  of  'man' 
and  of  public  societies  would  mutually  illustrate  one- 
another;  but  we  thihk  the  remark  of  a  learned  foreigQ' 
critic*  (in  a  work  which  is  the  best  commentary  that 
has  yet  been  published  oh  the  design  and  conduct  of: 
this  dialo^e  of  Plato)  particularly  just,  that  the  ex- 
cursive and  illustrative  portions  of  the  dialogue  have 
in  a  manner  overtopped  those  devoted  to  the  principal: 
and  direct  subject  of  discussion,  partly  from  the  ^-. 
proportionate  extent  of  those  excursive  portions,  and. 
more  particularly  from  the  singularity  of  some  of- the 

*  Carol!  Morgensteio,  dc  Platonis  rrpubUcA  comauHtaUotug  irtx^ 
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Biograpliy.  theories  adopted  in  tfaem.  It  is  agreed  by  «lU>  tibftt 
'  Plato  had  great  merit  in  fonuing  to  himself  the  iiotion 
of  a  perfect  conuaonwealth ;  and  in  considering  not 
merely  existing  institutions,  but  in  endeavowing  to 
create  some  form  of  ideal  excellence,  which  might 
serve  as  a  model^  and  as  a  constant 'example  not  of  the 
practicable  but  of  the  desirable.  It  has  however  been 
the  misfortime  of  his  system  to  be  judged  of,  not  in 
the  view  with  which  it  was  formed^  but  to  have  its  par- 
ticular  piirts  anatomized  without  reference  to  tlie 
whole,  hat  as  detached  principles ;  and«  when  so  takex^ 
their  unsuitableness  to  society,  as  it  exists,  has  been 
proved  with  much  dexterity,  and  indeed  by  conclusive 
arguments.  But  the  object  of  Plato  wa»  to  conceive 
one  perfect  model  to  which  humav  institutions  saight 
in  some  remote  degree  approxiooate.  If  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature  is  the  annihilation  of  every 
selfish  feeling,  and  the  entire  a^ceadeacy  of  a  seuse  of 
duty,  it  is  to  be  consoderedw  what  in  existing  states 
of  society  are  the  cause9  that  impede  that  perfectioQ» 
thai  Bfteu  may  at  least  learn  not  ta  ahbandoa  tkems^ves 
to  those  propensities  whatever  they  may  be>  the 
indulgence  of  which  is  so  adverse  to  their  re^  in-^ 
devests.  If  free  devotioA  to  general  good  is  impeded, 
by  the  love  of  lu^crej  and  by  the  partialkies  of  families 
and  kindred  %  if  avarice  ia  ednaitted  to  be  vicious,  and 
feLvour  and  persooal  regard^  mischievous  t^  the  public. 
lA  seenis  to  result,  that  ia  a  perfect  stete  all  property 
should  belong  to  the  stated,  aad  that  ua^xiduala  should 
9«theff  be  m^ebers  of  the  geeat  femily  of  the  state 
tha^  o|  private  heuaeboMs.  On  these  gKH&ndSji 
qsiOttgst  other  rogidationA  for  eitiaens  edueated  in  a 
particuW  manner,  brought  up  in  a  strict  ^seipline  ol. 
the  paasioas,  PlaAo  modiQed  rather  than  invented 
i^tituiioBS,  which  had  6td)Qi»ted  in  soom  degree 
amoag  the  Cretans  sod  Spartans,*  aad  projected  a 
QoniBMmly  of  property  aad  of  wives*  Marriages 
W^J^  to  be  perfenoed  with  due  ceremonies  at  seaaona 
U>  be  appointed  by  the  public  fuactlaaaries  -,  but  the 
QuptiaJa,  lAStead  of  effecting  an  approfiriatioa  £air  Hfe^ 
only  sanctioned  a  temporary  cohabitation  ;  spt  thai  the 
offsprioe  mjght  not  We  daixn^  as  the  eatehiaive  pi!p- 
perty  oT  its  individual  fether,  but  as  the  o&pring  of 
the  stalew  *  Indleed  the  reosark  ol  Liieiaii  is  very  just, 
that  Plato*s  comnutfiity  of  wivea  wais.  quoted  ao  a 
justification'fer  the  vilest  pjfostitiitioQ  aad  proflSgaeyj 
by  many  persooa.  w]k>  aeirer  suspected  the  r^  wean* 
log  ef  the  aulhor»  er-obsenr'^d.  the  particular  guards 
and  regulationa  with  which  Plato  had  encompassed 
this  «ule»  even  vk  a  ^ale  o£  beings  supposed  to  be 
exalted  by  every  opportunity  and  preparatioa  &C 
monl  aad  intetteetaal  exceEeoce. 

Connected  viiith  thb  dlalagae  are  two  others,  T7ie 
Jhnams  and  The  €rUitm,  the  kitap  of  which  Is  left 
unfiaished*  The  TmuBus,  coaiajiia  a  aiagular  histcuy 
of  the  CosaiQgooy.  la  this  dialague  Timsna  ia  inr 
troduced,  first  laaking  the  usual  &tiaetion  betweea 
essences,  which,  are  the  subject  of  knawiedge,  and 
accidents  which  aee  the  subjects  of  optoioo,  and  then 
slating  that  the  divioity  fatmd  a  asass  of  inordinate 
and  tttrbolent  materials,  which  he  orgaoiaed  aad 
reduced  to  system.  The  o|>poMte  dcmeota  of  fire 
and  earth,  he  consorted  by  the  media  of  air  and 


*  See  on  this  head  Csrdlmd  Bcssari«>ii*k  work,  Contra  Catttm- 
nka&rtm  Plaionit,  lih»  iv.  c.  2.  Venet  1516,.  p.  69.  and  Moiigen* 
stein  t  CowntuntuHp* 


water,  and  a  proper  temperament  was  produced  by 
mixing  them  together  tn  harmoaiotis  proportions. 
Qne  world  was  the  result ;  which,  as  it  comprehended 
in  itself  all  the  ingredients  in  existence,  and  could 
therefore  be  subject  to  no  external  attrition  or  con- 
cussion, must  remain  undecaying  and  imperishable  > 
and,  as  it  comprehended  all  living  beings,  must  be  of 
that  figure  which  is  most  perfect,  and  comprehends 
within  itself  all  other  figures,  namely,  a  sphere.  A 
soul  or  principle  of  motion  was  also  created  by  the 
eternal  intelligent  Divinity,  with  which  he  caused  the 
universal  mass  to  be  pervaded  and  invested.  But 
Tim^us  expressly  observes,  that  though  in  the  order 
of  our  notions,  this  soul  is  conceived  as  ]iroduced  sub- 
sequeatlj  to  the  mass  which  it  informs,  yet,  that  in 
feet,  this  animating  principle,  as.  it  is  noore  noble  ia 
its  nature,  so  must  it  have  been  more  ancient  in  its 
existence.  To  {woduce  a  conaectiou  between  essences 
and  accidents  which  seem  of  opposite  natures,  the 
Supreme  artificer  introduced  the  medium  of  simi- 
larities and  differences,  and  by  this  r^'^^^iPi  many 
admirable  ratioa  were  effiected. 

Time  was  produced  at  the  same  time  with  the 
world,  and  is»  in  a  manner,  a  shadow  or  fleeting  image 
of  eternity.    It  is  not,  as  it  were,  a  particle  discerped 
from  eternity,  lor  £teraity  is  one  ever  present  thing  ; 
aad  our  ordinary  expressions  applicable  to  tiai^  aa 
the  past,  the  future,  aad  the  present,  so  far  as  used  ia 
refereace  aad  in  coatra^^tinctioa  to  the  others,  are 
entirely   inapplicabile    to   eternity.      £ternity  is  the 
mighty  and  the  real  essence   of  which  Tiiae  is  the, 
unsuhstaatial  image,  which  was  bom  with  this  visible, 
world,   aad  is   accommodated    to    its  unsubstaotiail 
nature.    And  to  mark  the  grand  periods  of  Time  the 
Supreme   Seing  produced  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
planets,  aad  allotted  them  their  positioas  and  approK 
priate  revolutions.^     The  period   of  a  month   waa 
produced  whea  the  moon  had  completed  her  circle, 
and  a  year  whea  the  sua  had  jierfected  his  revolutioa. 
I^e  courses  of  the  other  planets  arc  equally  regular 
and  significant ;  but  the  negligeuce  or  incapacity  of- 
men,  has  caused  them  hitherto  to  fell  in  rendering  a- 
perfect  descriptiDO  of  their  periods^     Out  of  each  of 
the  fear  elements,  tiie  Supreme  Being  created  living 
beings  3  from  the  fire,  the  gods  or  beiags  indued  with 
sdll-motioa  -,  the  sevelvmg  souls  of  the  starry  s})bere, 
thesoul  of  the  earth,  which  llmeus  asserts  to-  be  the- 
first  and  most  ancient  of  the  created  goda.     The  ori*. 
gioation  of  demona  or  denii-gods,  though  stated  with 
soxae  det^l,  is  prefaced  by  a  declaration  that  it  ia 
faaaded solely  on  tsadiikm  3  and  that,  as  it  was. given- 
by  the  personages  themselves,  it  is  therefore  deserv- 
ing of  credit.    The  soul  of  aian  was  next  produced, . 
bin  ka  high  «r  fi«ry  naiai«  was  commin^ed  with 
desire  and  aager,  and  their  coacomitant  passions  3   of 
a  nature  indeed  imperishable  j  but  which  to- attain, 
its  perfection  must  purge  ofif  the  dross  and  defile- 
ntents-of  these  its  meaner  ingredients^  and  become 
purified  from  the  adherence  of  every  gross  and  sen- 
sual tendency.    The  Supreme  Being  created  all  these 
souls,  but  indued  the  inferior  gods  with  the  power  of  • 
accommodatang  them  to  their  several  peri^able  and  i 
material  vehicles.    Timsus  relates  with  great  miau4a« 

*  For  the  ablest  dissertation  which  has  yet  appeared  on  this 
intricate  subject,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  a  short  tract  tt0 
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jlggn^»  B^^'  ^^  ^^^  cramps  aiid  botid«o#  adamftnt  invisiMe 

^J^  to  buman  eyes,  moierial  nnd  itmniiterMl  substances 

F^QD    became  connected,  and  the  stml  iQct»r)x>rftted.    The 

I.  ir.     natare  of  the  senses,  and  the  reasmi  of  the  position 

S575,    of  the  head  and  body  are  explained  at  length  i  and 

—  some  profound  remarks  are  interspersed  on  the  be- 

B.C.     nefit  whicA  the  intellect   derives,  even  in  its  most 

42S.    abstract  speculations,  from  tT^  suggestions  of  sight  $ 

ID      and  grfmd  philosophic  excellences  are  discovered  In 

^>'  melody  and  rhytlnn.  Timsus  proceeds  to  distin- 
36^-    gotsh  the  qualities  of  the  external  world  from  the 

—  essences  to  which  they  assimilate,  or'  of  which,  at 
>-^  tnost,  they  only  participate.  A  singular  diefinition  is 
^     then  given  of  Space* 

As  afl  bocfies  were  resolved  into  the  four  elements, 
so  the  elementary  bodies  themselves  are  now  re- 
solved into  figures.  The  diHt^rent  sorts  of  watery, 
aerial,  earthy,  and  fiery  substances  are  enumerated  ; 
«id  definitions  are  given  of  the  opposite  properties  of 
heat  and  ooM,  hardness  and  softness,  heaviness  and 
lightness,  smoothness  and  roughness,  and  of  the  sen- 
sations of  pleasure  and  pain.  A  description  ensues  of 
the  different  senses,  and  of  the  whole  animal  economy ; 
and  the  subject  of  divination  is  transiently  glanced  at 
in  a  manner  ambiguous  at  least,  if  not  ironical. 

Several  medical  observations  ensue,  particularly  on 
the  preferableness  of  diet  and  regimen  to  violent 
medicines.  The  distempers  of  the  mind  are  inci- 
dent! y  touched  upon,  as  sometimes  connected  with 
physical  causes,  and  as  at  other  times  originating  in  the 
defects  of  early  education,  in  which  case  the  parents 
or  guardians  are  much  more  blameworthy  than  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  the  malady.  The  ascendency 
of  Reason  is  asserted  to  be  something  divine  -,  and  the 
pure  enlightened  Reason  is  designated  as  a  demon  or 
superior  spirit.  The  dialogue  closes  with  a  scale  of 
the  aniixial  creation. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what 
reason  Plato  has  form^  so  strict  a  connection  be- 
tween his  Dialogue  on  Justice  and  The  Tim<tus, 
except  perhaps  it  might  be  his  intention  to  intimate 
to  his  disciples  the  course  in  which  he  wished  such 
stiidies  to  be  pursued,  and  that  he  would  have  them 
perfect  themselves  in  morals  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  study  of  these  sublime  metaphysical  inveitiga^ 
tbns. 

The  scope  of  T7te  Critias  seems  to  have  been  to  in- 
troduce the  peculiar  political  sentiments  set  forth  in 
the  Dialogue  on  Justice,  and  to  familiarize  them  to  the 
Athenians  by  a  sort  of  pppular  romance.  By  nssuring 
his  countrymen  that  his  ideal  commonwealth  once 
existed,  and  that  their  own  was  the  favoured  country 
in  which  such  political  institutions  had  flourished  in 
days  of  which  the  memory  had  long  since  passed,  he 
might  think  to  propitiate  in  favour  of  his  scheme, 
those  national  vanities  and  prepossessions,  which  he 
before  probably  offended. 

Plato  attempted  a  work  of  more  practical  utility, 
when  lie  wrote  his  System  of  Laws,  The  five  first 
Books  of  these,  besides  containing  many  profound 
^[ncnlatioBS  on  the  general  principles  of  laws,  on  the 
duties  of  a  legislator,,  on*  the  propriety  of  accom- 

7ptTow  Be  av  rycVov  TO  rrJ9  yuspm  act  fjiBopav  ov  rpoo^ 
w^ofUM^^v  f6/»av  te  vapi^ov  Sir  a  c^^e*  y^ueciu  iraaiv,  a\no 
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panying  Uiws  wkh  a  statement  of  the  reasons  whi^h 
produce  them,  of  visiting  ofBences  with  pro]:>ortioniite 
punishments,  and  of  considering  punishments  as  ex- 
emplary and  admonitory,  rather  than  vindictive ; 
abound  with  more  pithy  and  pregnant  apophthegms 
of  moral  wisdom  than  any  equal  portion  in  the  works 
of  Plato.  The  oihar  books  contain  a  system  both  at 
municipal  and  international  laws,  written  with  so 
much  comprehensiveness  of  understanding,  and  illus^ 
•trated  by  so.  much  copidil^ess  and  distinctness  of 
reasoning,  that  whatever  helps  we  may  suppose  Plato 
to  have  received  from  wrkhigs  of  his  predecessors 
which  are  now  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  Btdmiration  of  the  author's  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment and  genuine  humanity.  As  this  w«is  the  work 
of  Plato's  mature  years,  it  may  be  considered  as  his 
last  thoughts  as  a  moralist  and  politician.  As  a 
statesman,  and  speaking  with  practical  views,  lie 
never  thinks  of  recommending  any  community  of 
ffoods  or  wives,  but  he  proposes  many  excellent  regu*- 
^iations,  considering  the  condition  of  females  at  that 
time  In  Greece,  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  that 
sex  from  the  comparative  servility  in  which  they 
lived: 

The  Minos  which  is  generally  prefixed  as  intro*- 
ductory  to  the  Book  of  Laws,  has  been  shewn  to  he 
spurious  by  an  eminent  foreign  critic  ;  and  although 
Plato  did  write  an  EphiomiSj  or  supplemental  close  to 
his  Laws,  yet  the  same  learned  critic  holds  the  dia- 
logue which  we  now  have  under  that  title  to  be 
spurious  also. 

Rato  died  at  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad,  as  it  seems,  of  a  general 
decline,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  the  Academy, 
Inscribed  with  an  epitaph  written  by  his  pupil  Aristotle, 
in  terms  of  grtititnde  and  enthusiastic  reverence. 

Certain  dialogues  generally  introduced  in  the  edi- 
tkms  of  Plato,  have  been  long  ago  admitted  to  be 
spurious  by  general  consent.  These  are  The  Axiochus, 
Demodochus,  £ryxias,  Sisyphus,  CUtopho,  and  the 
two  short  dialogues  on  Justice  and  Virtue.  Other 
dialogues  generally  received  as  g^uine,  the  Hippar*' 
chus.  The  Minos,  The  Epinomis,  The  Latter  Alcihiades, 
The  Rivals,  Clitopho,  and  Theages  bear  strong  marics 
of  spurieusness.  The  dialogues  last  enumemted  are 
accordingly  rejected  by  B6ckh,*  Bekker,t  and  Von 
Ast.  X  Bekker  and  Von  Ast  also  reject  the  Letters. 
Bekker  in  like  manner  condemns  The  First  Alcihiades, 
The  Lesser  Hvppias,  and  The  lo*  Von  Ast  not  only  con- 
curs in  this  judgment,  but  goes  much  greatei*  lengths 
He  questions  the  genuineness  of  The  Meno,  Euihy^ 
demus,  Charmdes,  Lysis,  Menexenus,  Laches,  The  Greater 
Hippiasl  To,  Euthyphro,  The  Defence  of  Socrates,  The 
Crito,  and  the  Books  of  Laws.  In  the  two  Hippias 
It  is  true  that  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
Sophist  are  caricatured  with  almost  too  great  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  pencilling,  and  thut  the  touches 
of  satire  are  not  of  that  more  reserved  and  delicate 
cast  which  genierally  prevails  in  Plato's  style.  But 
we  know  not  any  sufficient  nsason  for  questiotiing  their 

^  See  BGckh's  eacelleiit  critieal  traet»  en^^ed  C<mtnenttiito  M 
PUftmU  qui  miga  flttkt  dfhurem,  fjui4emfk€  Mrof  prtorts  de 
JUgitm^  Hal.  Shu.  180«^ 
.  t  In  his  edition  of  FUto,.Beriin,  1818. 
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Biography,  authenticity.  The  lo  is  undoubtedly  genuine;  But  the 
banter  is  so  admirably  disguised,  and  so  well  kept  up 
under  an  appearance  of  gravity  and  even  solemnity,  that 
critics  and  commentators  have  been  as  muph  imposed 
upon,  as  lo  was  intended  to  be  in  the  dialogue  by  that 
cijo«i>i^  Socrates.  It  is  indeed  a  style  of  irony  the  most 
covert  ai>d  insidious,  and  Socrates  practises  that  very 
method  which  is  said  occasionally  to  .have  been 
adopted  by  a  moralist*  in  more  recent  times,  of  the 
most  virtuous  character  and  amiable  disposition, 
"  when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter 
his  opinions  by  acquiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper 
in  absurdity."  The  resolution  of  all  poetry  into  a 
■divine  inspiration  actuating  a  being  otherwise  in  njo 
respect  superior  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  a  manner 
unconscious  of  the  fine  phrensy  which  he  is  in,  and 
the  magnetic  process  by  which  the  contagion  of  en- 
thusiasm is  communicated,  are  conceived  in  the 
happiest  style  of  humour  and  ridicule.  The  inter- 
preter of  the  poets  is  played  upon  throughout  the 
dkalogue  so  skilfully  and  with  such  fine  elFect,  that  he 
•eeems  to  be  flattered  by  compliments,  which  reduce 
nbt.only  his  art,  but  that  of  the  objects  of  his  idolatry 
io  phantasy  and  illusion ;  and  he  departs  with  a  con- 
yiction  readily  adopted,  of  the  peculiar  fiavour  of 
«heaven,  and  with  every  feeling  of  self-importance 
anight ijy  increased  and  confirmed.  The  Laches  i$  pro- 
bably spurious.  Tlie  Euthyphro  is  very  questionable, 
-but  may  have  been  written  by  Plato  at  an  early 
^riod  of  his  life,  and  before  he  hatl  become  master 
of  the  address  which  he  afterwards  attained  in  his 
Diode  of  attacking  vulgar  superstitions.  The  Crito 
and  The  Defence  of  Socrates,  approve  themselves 
genuine  by  the  interesting  manner  in  which  they  are 
written,  and  by  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the 
style.  On  the  same  ground  we  should  admit  the 
first  Alcihiodes,  the  Charmides  and  Lysis,  The  Aldhir 
xides  is  full  of  good  sense.  The  Charmides  and  Lsfsis 
though  less  weighty  in  argument,  abound  with  d.elir 
cate  raillery,  and  with  exquisite  touches  of  manners. 
They  have  not,  indeed,  the  same  body  with  the  AlciT 
-hiades,  but  they  bear  with  them  the  same  genuine  smack 
and  raciness.  The  Menexenus  is,  we  think,  a  satire 
on  the  Rhetoricians,  and  a  parody  on  Lysias.  All 
4he  topics,  the  connective  particles,  the  modes  of 
transition  from  one  topic  to  another,  the  antitheses^ 
the  measured  clauses,  have  something  technical  and 
puerile  about  them,  and  are  completely  alien  from 
the  manner  and  arrangement  and  general  style  of 
■Plato.  If  The  Menexenus  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  performance,  we  admit  at  once  that  it  is  no 
production  of  Plato;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  genuine,  and  intended  for  a  parody.  With 
regard  to  the  Books  of  Laws,  it  is  well  established  that 
they  were  not  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Plato,  but 
were  given  to  the  world  after  his  death  by  Philip  the 
Opuntian ;  and  this  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  reason 
with  us  for  the  difference  which  appears  between  thenpi 
and  the  generality  of  the  finished  productions  of  Plato. 
The  dramatic  parts  are  very  slightly  sketched.  Von 
Ast,  indeed,  considers  the  characters  Megillos,  the 
Athenian  stranger,  &c.  as  fictitious ;  but  we  see  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  may  not  have  been 
real  personages,  and  that  a  further  developemeot 
would  have  been  giveii  to  these  points,  and  a  general 

*  AddiBon.    See  hit  life  by  Johnton. 


proem  prefixed,  if  the  work  had  received  the  laat 
touches  of  the  author's  hand.  The  other  arguments 
of  Von  Ast  relating  to  the  Books  of  Laws,  originate, 
we  think,  in  a  misapprehension  of  Plato's  object  in 
his  Commonwealth ;  the  direct  object  of  which  was,  as 
we  before  observed,  of  a  moral  nature,  and  the  poli- 
tical discussions  only  elucidatory.  -In  a  commoa- 
wealth,  where  the  individuals  had  by  education  been 
disciplined  to  a  high  state  of  moral  perfection,  many 
details  might  be  impertinent  or  irrelevant,  which 
woiUd  not  only  find  their  place,  but  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  a  political  treatise  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  in  framing  a  code  of  laws  to  be  used  by 
men,  constituted  as  men  are,  and  not  such  as  they 
might  be  fancied  to  become.  The  notion  that  the 
Books  of  Laws,  whoever  they  were  written  by,  wer^ 
intended  by  the  author  as  supplemental,  and  to  he 
accommodated  to  the  inhabitants  of  Plato's  ideal 
commonwealth,  is  surely  not  only  a  gross  mistake  of 
the  nature  of  that  commonwealth,  but  a  perversion  of 
the  object  of  the  Books  of  Laws,  as  declared  and 
explained  by  the  author  himself. 

Such  are  our  reasons  for  considering  these  dialogues 

fenuine,  though  doubted  or  rejected  by  Mr.  Von  Ast. 
nd,  in  our  opinions  of  the  object  and  turn  of  severs^l 
of  these  dialogues,  we  are  sensible  that  we  trench 
very  much  upon  a  certain  formal  definition,  which  a 
writer  *  of  most  fastidious  taste  and  timid  genius  has 
laid  down  for  the  ancient  philosophic  dialogue.  This 
learned  and  scrupulous  critic  defines  it  to  be,  ''  an 
imitated  and  mannered  conversation  between  certain 
real,  known,  and  respected  persons,  on  some  useful  or 
serious  subject  ^  in  an  elegant  and  suitably  adorned, 
but  not  characteristic  style."  And  the  same  author 
attributes  to  the  Promethean  genius  of  Lucian,  the 
'*  creation  of  a  new  species,  the  merit  of  which  con- 
sists in  associating  two  things  not  naturally  allied 
together,  the  severity  of  the  philosophic  dialogue, 
with  the  humour  of  the  comic."  That  the  ancient 
dialogue  was  not  always  on  serious  subjects,  and  not 
always  in  a  style  not  characteristic  of  the  speakers,  will 
perhaps  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  who  studies 
The  Banquet,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
genuine  production  of  Plato.  The  characters  of  the 
style  of  the  different  speakers  are  there  preserved  in 
the  closest  manner,  and  were  always  so  understood 
by  the  anoients  5  and,  in  one  place,  to  set  out  the 
bufibon  Aristophanes  to  the  very  life,  his  wild  ram- 
bling wit  is  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  preliminary 
incidents  of  the  most  ludicrous  nature  -,  for  Plato  was 
bent,  says  Athenaeus,t  upon  comedizing  and  scoffing 
the  comedian.  That  Plato  parodied  Lysias,  and 
mocked  his  artificial  and  balanced  sentences,  his 
formal  antitheses  and  set  Ciidences,  we  may  rest 
assured  on  the  evidence  of  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it 
as  an  ingenious  way  of  dealing  with  an  adversary,  to 
surpass  him  in  his  own  style,  as  Plato  did  Lysias. 
But  we-  are  perhaps  arguing  this  point  too  seriously, 
and  too  much  at  length,   since    all  that  the  critic 

*  See  Kurd's  preface  to  his  Jiforai  and  P^iicai  DOdoguesp 
jiage  53,  4th.  edition. 
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,  piroliably  intended,  was  to  gh'e  a  definition  of  his  own 
dimlc^ues ;  suad,  as  applied  to  those  refined  and  most 
elegant  compositions  of  his,  the  definition  is  perfect. 

In  attempting  an  outline  of  Plato*s  philosophy,  we 
folly  admit  the  justice  of  Wyttenbach's*  remark,  that 
no  abstract  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  merits 
of  the  originaL    Plato  has  two  great  excellencies  in 
the  highest  degree,  which  any  attempt  to  represent 
to   the   reader  in   the  course  of  an   abstract  must 
entirely  fail.    The  first,  is  his  method  of  opening  and 
investigating  his  subject,  so  that  unforeseen  truths 
are  elicited,  in  a  manner  at  once  surprising  and  satis- 
fectory,  from  the  most  obvious  premises,  and  from 
axioms  which  every  understanding  recognises.    Ihe 
other  is,  that  his  diction,  figurative  as  it  is,  is  in  the 
greatest  degree  proper  and  philosophical ;   what  is 
called  his  poetry,  is  in  fact  a  chain  of  continued  argu- 
ment,  and    of  animated  illustration.      So   that  his 
writings,  extensive  as  they  are,  are  really  much  more 
incapable  of  abridgement  or  condensation,  than  many 
persons  are  inclmed  to  imagine  from  a  first  view  of 
their  expanded  diction  and  dialogue  form.    We  must 
honestly  confess,  therefore,  that  we  can  present  our 
readers  with  little  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  most 
prominent   points  of  Plato*s  philosophy,  which  we 
have  collected,  however^  not  from  previous  compen- 
diums,  but  from  the  original  works  of  our  author. 
To  enable  our  learned  readers  to  judge  how  far  we  are 
borne  out  by  the  original,  we  shall  support  our  sketch 
by  quotations   or  references  to   the  passages   upon 
which  we  principally  rely.     One  or  two  translations 
of  a  larger  nature  we  shall  intersperse,    that  our 
English  readers  may  be  brought  acquainted  in  some 
degree  with  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  subject 
aought  is  evolved  in  Plato's  dialogues.    But  the  more 
we  study  the  subject,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  the  learned   and 
amiable  foreign  critic  just  mentioned,  that  Plato's 
system  can  only  be  adequately  learned  by  a  full  and 
thorough  perusal  of  his  dialogues  in  the  original; 
and  that  those  who  wish  to  master  the  subject,  must 
have  recourse  to  that  means  alone,  and  must  not  rely 
upon  compendiums,  the  best  of  which  cannot  but  be 
cxtreniely  imperfect.     We  shall  be  well  pleased  if  the 
following  outline  serves  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
curiosity,  and  of  promoting  the  study  of  an  author, 
whose  merits  and  beauties  have  not  we  think  of  late 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  this  country. 

Philosophy  was  divided  by  Plato  into  three  parts  : 
Morals,  Physics,  and  Dialectic.  Under  Morals  he  com* 
prehended  Politics  -,  and  under  Physics,  that  science 
which  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Metaphysics. 

Of  Plato's  moral  doctrines  the  most  important  are, 
ibiai,  independently  of  other  ends,  virtue  is  to  be  pur^ 
sued  as  the  proper  perfection  of  man's  nature  ;  f  that 
vice  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  orig^ating  in  some 
delusion  or  misapprehension  of  our  proper  interests  -,  | 
that  the  real  freedom  of  a  rational  being  consists  in 

^  See  his  EpUiala  CriHca  ad  Fan  Hewht  prefixed  to  Van  Hende's 
Specimen  Criticum  m  Piatonem,  Lugd.Bat.  1818. 
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his  being  able  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  deter- 
minations of  his  Reason  j  that  every  person  who  is  not 
guided  by  his  Reason,  encourages  insubordination  in 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  becomes  the  slave  of 
caprice  or  passion ;  *  that  a  course  of  virtuous  con- 
duct, independently  of  its  advantages  to  society,  b 
beneficial  to  the  individual  practising  it,  as  ensuring 
that  regularity  of  imagination,  that  tranquillity 
and  internal  harmony  which  is  the  mind's  proper 
happiness.f 

The  earnestness  of  a  virtuous  mind  in  the  attainment 
of  truth,  and  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  ordinary  gra- 
tifications of  life,  only  so  far  as  they  are  subservient  to 
or  at  least  compatible  with  man's  higher  and  nobler 
duties,  X  are  topics  insisted  upon  and  adverted  to  with 
peculiar  force  and  frequency.  But  perhaps  a  more 
complete  summary  cannot  be  given  of  the  principal 
points 'of  Plato's  Morals,  than  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage,  extracted  from  his  own  writings. 
It  is  at  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  Book  of  Laws, 
and  the  remarks  with  which  it  closes  on  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  precepts  of  Morality  with  the  conclusions 
of  prudence  and  enlightened  self-love,  though  written 
in  a  more  popular  manner  than  most  of  Plato's  Moral 
dissertations,  are  very  happily  conceived. 

"  It  remains  to  consider  by  what  mode  of  life  a  man 
may  best  consult  his  own  interests,  so  that  he  may  not 
be  merely  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  obeying  the 
laws,  and  by  a  fear  of  punishment,  but  may  be  influ- 
enced by  a  kindly  regard  towards  the  laws,  as  being 
sensible  that  what  is  established  is  for  his  benefit. 
This  point  then  we  proceed  to  consider.  Truth,  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  and  of  man,  is  the  noblest  good  ;  and 
a  man  who  would  enjoy  happiness,  is  desirous  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  partake  of  Truth,  that  he  may 
spend  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  in  the  course  of 
sincerity,  for  such  an  one  is  a  sincere  character.  But 
he  is  insincere  who  practises  voluntary  falsehood ; 
and  he  is  simple  who  practises  it  involuntarily.  Nor 
is  either  of  these  conditions  to  be  admired.  For  every 
insincere  and  simple  person  is  friendless,  and  his  true 
character  being  detected  in  course  of  time,  he  ends 
his  days  in  dreary  solitude.  Since,  whether  his  family 
and  acquaintance  still  live  or  not,  his  life  is  almost 
equally  lonely.    That  man  is  to  be  respected,  who  is 

*   T«'  c^v  *y   tovXriv  ^  ikevOepav  rrjv  rotavTtfv  (p^treii 
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eirrctv  Y^XV*'  ^^  ^^  oitrrpov  act  iXxofieutf  pta  rapaxrjn 
Koi  fierafieXetai  fieaTtj  iarai. — DerepubL  lib.  ix.  p.  577. 

\  "Ori  he  Kal  ta^  Upera^  yyctro  etvai  Bi'  avrav  aiperav 
W9  aKoXovOov  <ye  Xtfirriov  Tip  fiovov  avrov  rif^eioOai.  to 
KoXov  arfoOov,  Ka«  5jy  cV  jrXcfiWoiv  rovro  atno  evideSetC" 
rai  Kol  fiaXiara  iv  oXrf  Tiy  IIoXtTeio.— -^/<6int,  utrarf.  e/9 
ra  rov  TTXa7wvo9  do'yju.ara,  cap.  27- 

X  OvKovv  oiye  vovv  ixujv  vavra  to,  av7ov  €<9  rovro 
avvreivai  piwaerat,  rrpS>rov  ^icv  ra  fiaO^fiara  rtfiwt/,  d 
rotavrijv  ahrtf  rrjv  Y^vx^''  airepyatreraif  ra  Se  uXXa  an-' 
fid^t^y  ■  iveira  rf  cIttop  r^v  rod  ciLfuiro^  e^iv  Kal 
rpofp^v  ov%  owiM)9  rrj  OtfpitDCei  Kal  aXo^cji  ySovn  iirirpi' 
Y^at  iinavOa  rerpafifuivos  ^^trei,  aXV  ovBe  irp09  v^fietay 
pXeTTWV,  ovSe  rovro  irpeffpevtw,  ojrw9  l<rxyp09  ^  vrfirJ9 
^  KaXos  effrai,  iav  fiij  Kal  auxf)poPif€reiv  fjieXXTj  uv*  avrwv* 
aXX*  ael  rt^v  iv  rv5  cwfuiri  apfioviav  rfJ9  iv  rij  Y'^Xf 
€K€Ka  ^vp,(f>wvui9  app,orr6fjL€vo9  (ptuvifrat^^-'J^  repubi,  iz. 
p.  591. 
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Bio^phy. 'guilty  of  no  injustice  himself,  but  <}oably  or  more  than  very  imperfectly  discern  what  is  just^  or  hoaovraUe^     Bafeou 

'  doumy  does  he  deserve  respect^  wHo  'Vidll  sot  allow  or  proper.    For  a  man  wiio  wculd  be  really  greut, 

injustice  to  be  committed  by  others/'  ought  not  to  attach  his  regard  to  self  or  his  own  viil- 

^  Let  that  man  who  assists  the  magistrates  in  punish*  gar  interestSj  but  to  virtue  ;  whether  the  resnlis  lead 

Ing  vice^  be  proclaimed  a  great  and  perfect  character^  to  his  own  personal  gratification,  or  to  that  of  othen. 

**       and  let  him  receive  the  crown  of  virtue.    And  let  the  But  it  is  from  an  error  on  this  point  that  many  deem      ""^ 

*•  '^'     tame  praise  be  given  respecting  temperance  and  wis*-  their  own  lolly  tobewisdom^  andwhilst.iB  astaifee  of  the     *•  ^« 

428.      iJotn^  and  all  other  good  qualities  which  a  man  not  grossestdelusionbelievethemsMvesin  a  manner <omm-     ^^^* 

^        only  possesses  in  himself^  but  is  able  to  impart  to  scient.    From  the  same  cause  we  sometimes  nndeitake       ^ 

^' ^'      others.    The  person  able  so  to  impart,  should  be  what  we  are  incapable  of  perfonmng,  becaose  we  wall     ^  ^ 

9656.     i-espected  in  the  highest  degree  ;   and  next  to  him^  not  allow  those  to  perform  it  who  are  capable ;  wad     ^^- 

he  who,  though  unable,  is  at  least  willing  to  impart,  would  rather  bltmder  ourselves  than  admit  that  others  "^ 
*' ^*  But  the  man  of  an  envious  nature,  who  would  grudge  are  better  informed,  whilst  in  truth  we  ought  to  feel  ik»  ^'^ 
^^^*  to  others  the  blessings  which  he  himself  enjoys,  shame  in  following  and  imitating  those  who  are  really  '^" 
deserves  reprehension.  Nor  ought  we  to  di^arage  our  superiors.  There  are  other  points  too,  which, 
anyvirtue  which  is  misapplied,  but  rather  to  be  desirous  though  they  are  of  less  importance  than  those  which 
to  attain  it  if  we  can.  And  let  every  one  enter  on  a  we  have  touched  upon,  and  of  a  very  trite  nature,  may 
course  of  virtuous  emulation,  but  devoid  of  envy,  yet  be  equally  serviceable,  and  which  it  may  be  weU 
For,  by  such  conduct,  while  men  improve  them-  to  recall  to  mind.  For  the  stream  of  knowledge,  as 
selves,  instead  of  engaging  in  calumnies  and  detrac-  it  seems  constantly  to  flow  away  from  the  mind« 
tion  against  others,  they  benefit  the  community.  But  should  be  constantly  replenished,  and  recollection  is  but 
an  envious  character,  who  seeks  to  raise  himself  by  the  reflux  of  ebbing  knowledge*  All  extremes  in  the 
depreciating  others,  not  only  makes  no  advances  him-  expression  of  joy  and  grief  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
'self  towards  reed  virtue,  but  by  his  aspersions,  he  excessesofthe  passions  themselves  are  to  be  restrained; 
does,  as  far  as  he  has  power,  discourage  others  from  so  that  we  may  acquire  and  maintain  a  dignified  mo- 
the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and  checks  the  advance  of  deration,  whether  €mr  fortunes  are  successful  and  our 
his  country  towards  real  eminence.**  guardian  ^irit  seems  to  smile  upon  us,  &r  whether 
^'  It  is  also  right  that  a  man  should  be  at  once  coura-  the  spirits  of  nature  seem  to  be  engaged  in  opposition 
geous  and  mild  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  rid  oneself  of  to  us,  compelling  us  to  surmount  by  our  own  virtue 
the  severe,  and  extreme  or  irremediable  injuries  of  the  arduous  and  steep  ascent.  We  should  then  rely 
i:>ther8,  otherwise  than  by  struggling  against  them,  on  the  fitvour  which  Providence  alwa}*s  shews  to  the 
and  by  overcoming  them,  and  executing  exemplary  good,  that  he  will  smooth  ^e  path  of  pain,  and 
vengeance.  And  such  a  struggle  camiot  be  entered  requite  grief  with  gladness,  and  that  the  day  of  pros- 
upon  withoiit  courage  and  resolution.  On  the  other  perity  will  follow  the  ni^t  of  sorrow.  Every  man 
hand,  with  regard  to  such  injuries  as  are  remediable,  should  support  himself  under  trials  wkh  su^  bopea, 
we  ought  to  reflect  first  of  all,  that  injustice  originates  and  whether  in  serious  or  in  idteerfnl  mood,  eooh 
not  in  afiy  perverseness  of  the  will,  but  in  a  defect  of  should  revolve  in  his  own  mind,  and  oommnnacate  io 
the  understanding  ;  for  the  perpetrator  of  evil  does  those  around  him,  such  cheering  and  radhoonsolstorr 
the  greatest  mischief  to  his  own  mind  ;  and  no  one  views  of  the  dispensstions  of  Providence.** 
voluntarily  and  intentionally  seeks  what  is  mischievous  "  So  far  whh  regard  to  models  of  exeeilence,  oad  the 
to  himself,  least  of  all,  when  it  is  mischievous  in  the  perfection  of  the  human  chomcter.  But,  since  per* 
liighest  degree.  But  a  man*s  mind,  as  we  before  fection  is  in  fact  not  attainable  by  man,  we  imist  pro- 
observed,  is  that  which  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  ceed  in  a  less  ele%'ated  strain,  and  consider  what  is 
respect.  Now,  in  that  part  of  himself  which  is  practicable,  and  give  such  Tides  as  may  be  of  use  in 
deserving  of  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  would  volun*  the  regulation  of  conduct.  Man's  sensations  and 
tarily  bring  on  the  greatest  evil,  when  that  evil  too  desires  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  coosixtn- 
would  continue  through  life.  But  a  man  who  is  tion.  By  these,  he  is  influenced  in  all  he  does,  and 
.unjust,  and  who  is  possessed  with  evil  propensities,  upon  the  nature  of  these  his  happiness  in  a  great 
is  truly  vat  object  of  commiseration  9  and  we  ought  to  degree  depends.  We  certainly  ougiit  to  commend 
pity  such  a  being  while  the  malady  is  remediable,  and  the  most  virtuous  sort  of  life,  siot  merely  because  it  is 
restrain  our  sentiments  of  resentment,  and  not  be  most  conducive  to  good  chancter,  but  beeause,  if 
carried  off  with  the  violence  and  zealous  indignation  steadily  and  uniforndy  pursued  from  youth  upwards, 
of  the  weaker  sex.  But,  where  a  man  is  incurably  it  far  exceeds  any  other  in  those  particulars  which  are 
mischievous,  and  irretrievably  wicked,  we  ought  then  .the  objects  of  onifiersal  desire,  in  the  attainment  of 
to  administer  justice  unmingled  with  mercy.  And  for  pleasure,  and  in  the  exemption  from  pam.  Xiiifl 
this  reason  it  was,  we  said,  that  a  virtuous  character  indeed  is  evidently  the  case  where  a  man's  deffires  are 
ought  at  once  to  be  resolute  and  mild.  But  the  w^  regidated.  But  by  what  means  this  juat  legnhi- 
greatest  evil  is  that  which  takes  deepest  root  in  the  tion  of  desire  is  effected,  whether  by  tiie  power  ci 
heart  of  man,  and  for  which,  whilst  eaoh  shews  some  some  inherent  and  connate  £iaulties,  or  by  the  hglit 
indulgence  to  himself,  no  cure  can  be  de\dsed  :  and  of  experience,  may  require  seme -consideration.  But 
this  proceeds  from  that  self-love  which  is  supposed  to  we  may  foim  a  comparative  estioiate  of  the  pleasura- 
be  innate  in  man's  nature,  and  which,  imder  proper  bleness  or  painftdness  of  some  modes  of  life  upon  the 
regulations,  is  itself  an  important  duty.  But  the  following  grounds.  We  wish  to  partake  of  pleasure, 
excess  of  this  is  the  source  of  all  crimes,  for  affection  but  pain  we  neither  prefer  nor  desire.  A  state  of 
blinds  Che  judgment  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  ;  and  indifference  we  do  not  wish  for,  as  compared  with 
the  man  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  real  relations  of  pleasure,  biit  yet  we  prefer  it  to  pain.  Nor  can  we 
things,  is  constantly  observing  his  own  situation,  will  say  that  we  wish  to  have  au  equal  share  of  pleasure. 
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^i^flipkf.  if  itfeoded  witk  equal  pain.     In  number^  therefore^ 

u^aod  ttagaitude  and  intensity*    pleasures  and  pains 

ta    aifpass  or  equals  or  are  less  one  than  another,  aa 

i.  t.    dljects  whether  of  desire  or  of  aTersioo.** 

3578.      ''Snchbeingthestaleofthings,  aHfe^inwhichthcra 

-     lie  manj  of  bodi  dorts>  and  these  great  and  intense^ 

L  c    bat  where  the  pleasures  predominate,  we  should  wish, 

4®.    Mt  where  the  contrary,  we  should  not  wish.  80  again, 

»     s  life  in  which  there  were  few  of  each  sort,  and  these 

^  *'    flRsll  and  moderate,  but  where  the  pains  exceeded,  we 

^'   flhoald  not  wish ;  but  where  the  contrary,  we  should 

"     wish.    So  that  where  there  is  an  equilibrium  of  pka** 

''  ^    sores  and  painsi  the  mind  ieels  a  kind  of  indifferency  1 

^^'    it  woiikl  wish  a  course  of  life  where  the  objects  of 

desire  preponderate,  and  would  define  a  course  of 

life  where  the  objects  of  aversion  preponderate. 

''These  are  all  the  different  nwdes  of  life  }  and  if 
we  imagine  there  are  any  others  besides  these,  we 
osly  imagine  such  things  from  an  ignorance  and 
inexperience  of  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  arrange  and  classify  the  different  modes 
of  life,  that  each  man,  fay  selecting  that  which  is  best 
odculated  to  produce  a  more  unalloyed  succession  of 
pleasares,  or  a  greater  uniformity  and  permanence  of 
sitisfiictioii,  may  so  best  ensure  his  own  general 
happiness. 

"  We  may  term  one  sort  of  life  a  life  of  temperance, 
another   of   prudence,    another  of  valour,    another 
of  health.     To  Uiese  we  may  oppose  four  others,  a  life 
of  folly,  of  cowardice,  of  intemperance,  of  disease.' 
Whoever   is  acquainted  with  a  life  of  temperance, 
knows  that  it  is  moderate  in  all  particulars,  that  it 
afords  moderate    pleasures,    moderate   desires  and 
affections.     That  an  intemperate  man  is  violent  in  all 
these  particulars ;  that  his  pains  and  pleasures  are  in 
excess,   that  his  desires  are  tempestuous,  and  his 
affections  frantic  and  irregular.    That  in  a  temperate 
life  the  pleasures  exceed  the  pains,  but  that  in  an 
iatemperate  life,  the  pains  exceed  the  pleasures,  in 
extent,  in   number,  and  in  intensity.     According  to 
Ihe  constitution  of  nature,  therefore,  one  of  these 
nodes  of  life  is  more  agreeable  and  the  other  more 
painful  3  and  no  man  who  desires  to  live  a  life  of  real 
enjoyment,  would  voluntarily  prefer  a  life  of  intem- 
perance.    If  this  be  so,  every  intemperate  man  is  such 
not  by  the  exercise  of  a  free  will ;  but  either  from 
some  defect  in  their  understandings,  or  from  the  unru- 
liness  of  their  passions,  or  from  a  concurrence  of  these 
circumstances,  the  mass  of  mankind  pass  their  lives, 
destitute  of  temperance.     With  regard  to  a  life  of 
disease  or  of  health,  we  must  form  the  like  reflections ; 
that  they  both  haye  their  pleasures  and  their  pains ; 
that  in   a  state  of  health  the  pleasures  exceed  the 
pains,  but  in  a  state  of  disease  the  pains  exceed  the 
pleasures.     Now  the  obiect  of  our  selection  with 
regard  to  the  modes  of  lite,  was  not  one  in  which  pain 
predominates  i   but,  on  the  contrary,  we  agreed  that 
was  preferable,  in  which  the  pain  was  surpassed  by 
the  pleasures.    But  a  temperate  man  siupasses  an 
intemperate  one,  a  prudent  man  an  imprudent  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  pains  which  he  has  are  fewer,  and 
less  intense,  and  of  shorter  continuance.    The  modes 
of  fife  then  of  the  tempcKite,  the  brave,  the  prudent 
and  ^e  healthy,  are  fer  more  desirable  than  those  of 
the  dastardly,  and  the  intemperate,  the  imprudent,  and 
the  diseased.    So  that,  to  sum  up  all,  the  man  who 
has  any  excellence,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  so  far 


passes  a  more  agreeable  life  than  the  man  who  has  any 
infirmity  or  depravity.  And  besides  this  direct  agree- 
ableness*  such  excellence  is  preferable  on  account  of 
its  comeliness,  its  consistency  with  nature,  its  ser- 
viceableness  to  others,  and  the  character  which 
accompanies  it  So  that  one  who  is  blessed  with 
virtuous  habits,  paises  a  lifc  more  happy  than  one 
under  opposite  circuvistanoes  in  every  particular 
wiiatsoever." 

As  a  politidan,  Fiato  eensidered  that  the  great 
object  of  laws  was  to  provide  for  the  natural  accom* 
modacion  of  the  members  ef  the  community,  as  sub* 
sidiary  and  in  subordination  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
moral  virtues.*  He  considered  the  perfection  of  the 
state  to  consistttotsolely  in  the  health,  beauty,  strength, 
and  wealth  of  the  kidividuals  composing  it,  but  also  in 
their  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitudcf 
He  complains  that  legislators  in  general  had  only 
attended  to  the  inferior  qualities,  and  had  neglected 
all  the  superior,  with  the  exception  of  fortitude.  In 
Crete  and  in  Sparta,  prudence  and  justice  were  noto- 
riously disregarded,  and  temperance  was  only  so  far 
considered,  as  the  practice  of  it  was  necessary  to  one 
species  of  fortitude.}  Plato  illustrates  with  great 
ability  the  decline  and  decay  of  states  from  that  mo- 
mentary elevation  and  meridiaa  of  grandeur  which 
success  in  arms  had  obtained,  in  consequence  of 
tecrificing  to  vulgar  conceptions  of  interest  and  policy, 
and  to  an  overweening  ambition,  the  duty  of  self- 
command,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  ( 

Plato  perceived  the  inconveniences  resulting  irom 
the  Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  system .  of  public 
messes  and  of  naked  exercises ;  yet  he  seemed  to 
think  that  convivial  meetings  under  proper  directions 
might  be  of  great  service  both  in  promoting  humanity 
and  fellowship,  and  in  discovering  the  true  characters 
of  individuals.  II  He  defined  education  to  be  that 
which  qualifies  men  to  become  good  citizens,  and 
renders  them  fit  to  govern  or  to  obey.^  He  thought 
it  most  important  that  the  early  principles  instiUed 
into  the  minds  of  youth  shouh)  be  those  of  strict 
moral  virtue,  and  considered,  that  if  poems  and 
fables  early  taught  were  able  to  impi'ess  the  mind 
through  life  with  a  belief  of  the  most  improbable 
fictions,  that  the  same  means  might  be  applied  with 
not  less  success  for  inculcating  realities  and  important 
truths.**  Wine,  he  was  so  far  from  prohibiting,  that 
he  recommended  the  moderate  use  of  it  from  eighteen 
to  forty, and  after  that  age  a  more  free  indulgence, ft 
He  considered  idleness  as  the  bane  of  all  virtue,  and 
urged  to  industry  as  the  grand  source  not  only  of 
wealth  but  of  happiness.  |]:  He  perceived  with  great 
deamess  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  subdivi- 
sion of  labour,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
natural  progress  of  such  subdivision  in  proportion  as. 
civilisation  advances.§§  As  to  crimes,  Plato  con- 
sidered them  as  originating  in  a  love  of  pleasure,  in 
passion^  or  in  ignorance  and  folly. ||||  He  esteemed 
it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  respept  the  established 
religion  of  the  country,  and  he  reeommended  that 
the  religious  ceremonies  should  be  acoompanied  with 
festivities,  and  be  enlivened  by  the  assodatioa  ol 
songs  and  dances.^ ^    It  may  however  be  incideniaUy 
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remarked «  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  opinions 
which  many  have  entertained  in  modern  times,  of  the 
nature  of  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mysteries;  that 
Plato  misses  no  opportunity  of  animadverting  on 
the  verses  which  were  current  under  the  name  of 
Orpheusj*  and  that  he  excludes  the  Bacchic  dance, 
as  something  unaccountable  and  unsuited  to  any  pur- 
pose of  policy,  from  any  new  state  that  may  be  esta- 
blished, and  barely  tolerates  it  in  any  old  state,  in  which 
it  may  happen  already  to  exist  among  ancient  usages,  f 
Plato  observes  too,  on  the  necessity  of  accommodat- 
ing laws  to  the  character  and  prevailing  temper  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  remarks  that  there  is  a  great  and 
striking  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  countries,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  or  to  some 
peculiar  constitution,  or  to  whatever  other  cause.^ 
Against  trade  and  navigation  Plato  entertained  con- 
siderable prejudice.  liike  all  statesmen  of  old  times, 
he  interfered  unnecessarily  in  the  detail  of  per- 
sonal economy,  and  proposed  the  establishment  of 
numerous  and  trivial  sumptuary  laws.  He  considered 
too,  a  part  of  the  human  race  as  necessarily  destined 
to  slavery,  but  his  regulations  in  regard  to  the  slaves 
are  full  of  consideration  and  humanity. 

But  Plato's  IVIoral  and  Political  system  received  its 
completion  from  his  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology.  The 
Supreme  Being  was  considered  by  him  as  a  being  of 
perfect  benevolence,  who  willed  the  good  of  the 
system  which  he  had  organized,  and  whose  providence 
was  constantly  engaged  in  its  superintendence.  Ne- 
gligence, or  love  of  ease,  or  some  other  weakness  is 
generally  the  cause  of  human  indifference  or  neglect ; 
but  such  imperfections  are  inconsistent  with  the  first 
notions  of  God.  §  He  thought  that  to  suppose  God  intent 
only  on  affairs  of  great  moment,  and  indifferent  about 
minor  concerns  and  petty  details,  is  a  mere  error, 
originating  in  like  manner  from  our  imputing  to  a 
higher  intellect  the  shortsightedness  and  distractions 
incident  to  ourselves,  ond  from  the  difficulty  of  our 
apprehending  the  nature  of  a  perfect  being. ||  Plato 
urges  too,  that,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  narrow  and  con- 
tracted mind  to  infer  from  any  disasters  or  misad- 


•  De  republicdy  lib.  it. 

'\  "Oatf  fihu  fiaK\€ta  t'  €<rr*  leal  rwv  raviai^  eirofiepwp^ 
09  \v/(0a9  T€  Kal  riava^  icai  SctXr/vovv  teal  ^a7vpov9 
ivovoiia^ovres  tc^  (jyaai  fitfiovirrai  Kartvpi-.^fievov^  V€pi  koO- 
apfiov^  T€  tcai  TcXeTrxv  rtva^  inrnrcXovvruyv ,  ^vfjLvav  toOto 
T^*  opxi^aetc^  TO  r^/cvo^  ovO*  w^  etprjvucop  ov0*  wt  iroXc 
fjiiKov  ovO*  ori  TTore  PovXerai  paSiov  utpopttrtKrOat,  Biopt^ 
ffOffOai  firfv  fioi  ravrrj  loKet  o^c^oi/  opOorarov  avro  eivai, 

J|^<0/)I9  fl€P  TToXefltKOV,  X**'/*'^  ^^   clpfJPtKOV  OipTtt^  ClTTetP  0)9 

OVK  €<m  TToXiriKOP  rovTo  Tfjv  op^'qaiu}^  to  f^^epoVj  ipravOa 
hi  K€ifi€POP  koaapra^  KtitrOai  pvp  iwl  to  TroXefitKOP  ufia 
Kal  ciprjpiKOP  u>9  apap^ifffiT^rwv  yfidrfpop  op  ivapUpat,"^ 
De  Ifg'g'.  lib.  rii.  p.  615. 

t  Ibid,  lib.  y.  p.  746.  b.  • 

§  Ibid.  lib.  X.  p.  900,  tt  tq, 

II  M^  rotpw  TOP  fy€  Oeop  a^iwtrwfUp  vot€  Optfrwp  ^- 
fnovft^vp  <f>avXorcpop  oi  ra  vpo<njKOPta  avrots  c/>7a,  San} 
ir«p  tip  dfietP0V9  wet  rotrtf  aKpifietrrepa  Kal  reXewrepa  fiid 
rtx^V  ^^*«/>«  ««*  /i€f^aXa  a'lrep^a^oprai'  top  fie  Oeop  opra 
re  ffotpwrarop  fiovXofiepop  t*  eTrifieXetaOat  Kai  hvpafiepop 
wp  fiep  p^op  ^p  evi^eXfj&fjpai  cfitKpwu  optuv  ftrfSafiif 
ivifneXeiaOai  KaOawep  dp^oi/  ^  hciXop  TiPa  hia  wopovt 
paOvfJkQVPia,  Tpiy  pe  fie^dXwp, — De  kgg.  lib.  X.  p.  902. 
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ventures  which  seem  to  befall  individuals,  that  the  Plato. 
world  is  out  of  order,  and  that  there  is  no  wise  super- 
intending providence.  The  system  of  the  universe  is 
regulated  by  general  principles,  and  as  fiu*  as  the 
nature  of  the  materials  would  allow,  every  thing  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  good  both 
of  the  whole,  and  of  the  parts.  But  particular  must 
give  way  to  general  interests,  and  each  individual 
should  consider  that  the  world  was  not  framed  for 
him  alone,  but  that  his  good  is  in  a  sense  merely 
relative  and  to  be  viewed  in  subordination  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  system.*  Nevertheless,  the 
virtuous  man  has  no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
duct he  should  pursue,  or  for  despair  in  whatever 
difficulties  he  may  be  circumstanced.  For  the  hu- 
man mind  is  so  constituted,  that  virtue  brings  with 
it  its  own  satisfactions  and  consolations ;  and  indeed, 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  irregular  as  it  may  seern^ 
is  so  tempered,  that  virtue  will  sooner  or  later  pre- 
vail, whilst  vice  brings  with  it  not  only  its  own  stings> 
but  also  inherent  seeds  of  decay  and  downfal.t  To 
despair  under  any  circumstances  is  a  mark  of  self- 
willedness  and  of  disloyalty  to  Providence.  The  good 
being  will  never  eventually  desert  that  spirit  which 
has  aspired  as  far  as  its  faculties  would  permit,  to 
assimilate  itself  in  goodness  to  its  great  original,  or  suf- 
fer it  when  thus  purified  and  advanced  to  a  congenial 
nature,  to  undergo  any  real  calamity.  The  virtuous, 
therefore  may  rely  in  confidence,  that,  whatever  the 
appearances  of  things  may  be,  real  worth  will  never 
prejudice  its  possessor ;  for  that  it  is  a  general  law  of 
nature,  that  the  destinies  of  men  are  in  some  respect 
or  other  accommodated  to  their  deficiencies  or  to 
their  qualifications.  The  virtuous  must  ultimately 
attain  conditions  where  their  virtues  will  have  suitable 
scope  and  energy  j  and  the  vicious  may  congratulate 
themselves  if  visited  with  speedy  punishment,  that 
they  are  provided  with  early  means  and  opportunities 
of  being  reclaimed  from  their  errors,  and  disciplined 
to  better  habits  ;  but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
deserving  of  commiseration  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  succeed  in  purposes  of  mischief,  and  who  become 

*  TleiOwfiep  top  peapiap  to?9  \6f^ot9  iv9  tw  tov  iraprow 
evifieXovfiepia  irpo^  tiJi/  trwTijptap  koi  apcTtjp  tov  oXoi^ 
vaPT*  etm  avPTcray/iiepa,  S)P  Kal  to  fiepo^  ciV  hvpafiitr 
eKatrrop  to  irpoarjKOp  ira<r)(jFA  Kal  iroUi,  towtois  V  eia-ii^ 
ap-)(0PT69  vpoffreardrfpepoi  k.  t,  X.  wp  ep  koi  to  trop  t!5 
<iX^rXie  fiopiop  eU  to  Trap  ^vptupci  ftXeirop  3.ei,  Kalvep 
vapciiiKpop  OP,  ae  de  XiXyOc  trepl  tovto  avTO  tov  fyepeiri^ 
eP€Ka  exeipov  f^tf^pcTat  Tratra,  oiru)9  if  y  rtv  tov  raprot  p/us 
inrapxovtra  evcaifiwp  ovaia  ov^  epexa  aov  <^tr/POfif.Pff'  a-u 
le  epexa  eKeiPOv*  av  he  dt^apaKTqtretv  arfpowp  oTrn  to  wepX 
ire  apicTOP  rtS  iraPTi  ^vfifidipei,  Kal  aol  KaTo.  Bvpafup  r^a^ 
T^?  KoiPfj9  rfcpeeeivv. — De  tegg.  lib.  x. 

\  Kai  TO  fiep  uf(j)eXeip  ayaOop  Hei  'jre<pvK09  oaov  ayaOoM^ 
Y^XV'  hiepoi^O/j,  TO  ce  kukop  pxdirreip,  Tutna  jraPTa  f  v»r«l. 
hwp  efii^xapfjaoTO  vov  ^eifiepop    eKa<rrop   twp  fiep£rp,  >^«'^ 
Kunrap  dperr^p,  yrnvfiep'^p  Be  KaKiap  ip  tiS  vapTi  vapi^joe, 
ftaXurr*  Ap  Kal  paoTa  Kal  3.piaTa,-^p  t€  ^a^V  xal  ep  wS^r^ 
0apaToi9  TTM^eiP  Te  Kal  voieip  a  wpo<nfKOp  cpap  itnl  toTv 
frpotrff)epovat  tov9  Trpoaipepeiv,  TavTij9  Tijv  hiKrji  ovre  cv  fM.'A^ 
woTe   qtne  et  a\Xo9  atv^V*  yepofiepov  eirev^Tai  irepi'^m'^ 
peaOai  Oewp*  ijp  ira<rit)p  hiKWP  hia(fiepopTU)9  ^Ta^av  re     c»? 
Tafavre?   XP^**^**  ''^    i^evXaPeaOat    to    vaparray,  ov  *^a.fM 
afieXyOi^fftj  vir*  «vt7». 
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]jip^,  rooted  in  the  deltuioii  of  vice.  *  For  it  is  an  eternal 
wry^'^aod  ifflmutable  law,  the  operation  of  which  pervades 
f^  the  entire  universe,  and  from  which  no  created  being 
A.V.  (^  goar  so  high  as  to  escape  by  his  elevation,  or 
^7^«  sbriok  so  low  as  to  skreen  himself  by  his  obscurity. 
"  That  virtue  will  eventuaUy  be  rewarded  and  vice 
*  ^'    pooished.f 

^^       It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  Plato's 
^     physical  system.    He  seems  to  have  considered  all  the 
^    qualities  of  the  visible  world  as  compounded  of  two 
diffisrent  and  indeed  opposite  ingredients  :  permanent 
"    aod  invariable  essences,  and  fleeting  accidents.    His 
\^    essences  seem  to  have  been  endued  by  him  with  some 
inherent  powers  of  motion,  and  his  accidents  ivith  the 
property    of  being  acted  upon.     All  qualities    he 
thought  might  be  reduced  to  the  four  elements,  of 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  ^  the  two  first  he  considered 
as  active,  the  two  latter  as  passive  elements.    But 
even  in  these  again,  he  seemed  to  find  certain  com- 
mon properties,  till  by  a  further  analysis  he  arrived 
at  some  original  and  primeval  thing,}   which,  itself 
destitute  of  all  qualities,  might  yet  serve  as  a  ground- 
work, or  common  vinculum  for  all  qualities.    This 
nniversal  recipient  and  primary  component,  which  is 
indefinable  except  by  negatives,  is  what  was  after- 
wards by  Aristotle  termed  vX^,  and  is  with  us  in 
general  called  matter. 

This  matter  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  eter- 
nal, and  self-existent ;  and  that  an  eternal  mind  re- 
duced those    ingredients,  which    afterwards  consti- 
tuted qualities,  and  which  were  originally  inordinate, 
by  his    sovereign  will,  into  system   and   harmony. 
Creation  therefore,  was  in  his  view  the  organization 
by  mind  of  an  elementary  chaos ;  and  he  considered 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  over  matter  as  not 
entirely  absolute,  but  as  limited  in  some  degree  by 
the  penrerseness  or  resisting  nature  of  the  subject  to 
be  actuated.    And  whether  we  are  to  attribute  the 
supposition  to  some  irregularities  or  occasional  devia- 
tions, which  the  ancient  phUosophers  imagined  in  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  whatever  other 
cause  we  are  to  impute  the  singular  position,  so  it  is, 
that  Plato  held  the  inherent  and  permanent  stubborn- 

*  Kara  te  (ye  nyv  e^M^v  So^av  c5  7rw\e  o  aS{Ktvv  re  teal 
oacurot  airavrtop  fiky  iOXtor  aOXttarepov  ficu  toiwv  iav 
fkif  iiiw  S^iajv,  fifihe  rvrfxatnf  rifiiapiai  i^iiavv.  ^rroy  ie 
•0Xto9  €au  SiSw  BiKtfy,  Kal  •ntyx/"'^'''!  ^*'«f/5  v^^  Oewv  tc  kqI 
hfOpw^wv, — Jn  Gorgia. 

f  Ov  yap  afukifOi^iTTf  jrore  hir  avr^9    [ry9  Bttci^sf]  ovx^ 

otrrw  afitucpo9  Am  Bvtrrf  Kara  ro  rrj^  7>/9  fiaOo9'  ovS*  v*^- 

M%  yt^vofi^vo^  €«9  rov  ovpavov  ayairr^<rij'   ritrei^  Sc  ain&v 

Tijy  irpotrtfKovaav  rifitapiav   eir'  ivOaCe  /icVwi*,  ctrc  koi  iv 

mCcfv    ctawopcvu€t9,  tire    Kai   rovrwv    €«9   tifypiwrcpov   tTi 

€*atcofturO€€9  rovoy,  6  avro9  Be  Xoffov  trot  ical  trepl  cKtiywy 

my  etf^  TUfM^,  0V9  av  Karihwy  ex  <rfUKpu>y  p.€ya\ov9  7€'yo- 

yoras   d9^04riovpyrjcayra9,  if  rt  roiovrov  irp€L^ayra9  t^i^0ff9 

«f  a^Xftcev  €vBaifAoya9  t^eyoyeyat,  Kara,  u}9   iy   Kar6irrpoi9 

avTwv   TO-Tv  Vfia^€4ny,   i^ryi^<7ftf  KaOewpaKcvai  r^y   vayrivy 

ifUKcuxtf  Oswy  ovK  elBuiv  ainAv  rrjy  (rvyreXeiay,  omj  Trore 

rtf  wattrl  ^vfifiaXkerat, — 2}e  Ugg,  x.  p.  905. 

X  «A/«^  ^mfy  rov  y€rgoyoro9  oparov  Kal  iravroy  at^rOtfrov 
fi^r^pa.  TtM^a  Kal  {nroBox'tf'^  ft/^rc  fy^i*  w^re  aepa  firjrt  irvp 
fiifre  vtwp  \crfofiey  fiyre  oaa  ix  rovrtoy  firjre  t'f  S)v  ravra 
7C70ip'«v   aW*  »opa70V  etdoi  ri  Kal  dfiopipoy  ;ra>'i?ex€9.— 


ness  of  matter  to  be  such ;  that  at  stated  and 
periodic  intervals,  the  Supreme  Being  intermitted  his 
regular  and  progressive  agency,  and  the  sphere  of  the 
universe  revolved  in  a  retrograde  motion,  until  the 
excess  of  unruliness  was  exhausted,  and  the  system 
had  reverted  to  a  point  where  it  could  resume  its 
orderly  obedience,  and  again  revolve  in  subjection  to 
its  mighty  ruler.* 

In  uniting  essences  with  fleeting  accidents,  Plato' 
found  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  such  opposite 
subjects,  and  therefore  devised  a  medium,  which  he 
described  as  being  neither  uniform  in  its  nature  like 
the  one,  nor  incapable  of  permanance  like  the  other, 
but  in  some  respect  compound  and  stable.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  collect  what  Plato  meant  by  these  inter- 
mediate or  connecting  materials.  And  it  may  per- 
haps rather  obscure  than  elucidate  the  subject  to 
remark,  that  in  many  passages  of  Plato,  t  and  in  some 
of  Aristotle,  f  connected  with  this  point,  the  term 
essences  seems  to  be  applied  to  numbers,  and 
these  intermediate  materials  to  quantities.  The 
notion  however,  of  some  inherent  power  in  matter  of 
itself  tending  to  confusion  and  inordinate,  and  only 
restrained  and  subjected  to  certain  rules  by  a  Supreme 
intelligence,  and  by  a  coercing  and  counteracting 
providence,  was  a  fixed  part  of  Plato's  system,  and 
is  glanced  at  in  his  moral  writings,  as  well  as  insisted 
upon  where  physical  subjects  are  more  directly  the 
subject  of  his  investigation.  But  wherever  complete 
order  prevailed,  and  regularity  was  observed  in  the 
movement  of  any  body  or  system,  it  was  inferred  by 
Plato,  that  that  order  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
infusion  of  some  part  of  the  divine  mind  j  and  by  the 
continuing  and  predominant  energy  of  such  infused 
spirit,  overruling  the  untoward  propensities  of  the 
material  body  or  system  which  it  informed.  Such 
infused  spirits  he  supposed  to  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  he  inferred  them  to  be 
akin  to  the  soul  of  man,  when  the  soul  had  attained 
its  highest  perfection,  and  had  reduced  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  the  body  under  its  absolute  control.^ 

*  To  iray  roBe  rore  fiey  avro9  o  Oco9  ^vfiwoBfj'^fei  wo- 
pevofieyoy  koI  cvf^KVK\ii'  rare  o*  ayiJKey,  oray  ai  TreptoBoi 
rov  vpooffKoyro9  avrtS  pArpoy  ^IX^ipaoiy  ^Bij  \p6vov'  ro^ 
de,  vaXiy  avrofiaroy  c««  rayayrta  irepiarfcrai,  ^woy  oy,  Kal 
if>poyrf(riy  €iXif')^oi  cV  rod  avyapfiocayro^  avro  xar*  ap\av, 
toCto  Be  avrif  ro  ayarraXiy  ieyai   Bia  too'  cf   ayd^^Kif^  ep.'^ 

i^vroy  rftrfoye, — k,  r.  X,  In  Politico^  p.  269. 
.    t  In  Tiuueo, 

X  Eti  Bi^  irapa  la  atffOijra  Kat  ra  eiBtj  ra  p.a0rjpMriKa 
rujy  irpa'^p.arCby  eivai  (/)affi  fiera^v,  cia(j)cpoina  rwy  p,ev 
aiaOtfruyy  rtS  ulcia  Kal  uKiytfra  eivai'  rwy  B'*  elBicv  rtv  ra 
fiey  jToXX*  arra  op,oia  ctyai,  ro  Be  eiBo9  avro,  ev  eicaaroy 
fiovoy,  ivei  B*  airta  ra  eiBrj  roi9  aXXotv,  ra  eKctywy 
<iroi\eia  itavrwy  t^i^Otf  r£jv  ourtvy  eiyai  oroixeTa*  109  p.ey 
ovy  vXfiy  ro  p.c'*fa  Kal  ro  fiiKpoy  eivai  up'^ja^  tv^  o*  oiftfuiy 
ro  cy,  ef  exeiyioy  *ya/>  to  Kara  p,€U€^iy  rov  eyo9  ra  eiCif 
eJyai  rov9  apt0p.ov9. — Aristotel.  Meiaphys.  lib.  i.  c.  6.' 

§  ToBe  Bfj  irepl  rov  Kvpitorarov  Trap*  yp.iy  '^j^v\iJ9  cf- 
Bov9  BiayoettrOat  Bet  rffce,  a*9  tlpa  nvro  Batfioya  0€09  iKaa" 
Tij>  BcBtoKc,  rovro  o  Btj  (paftey  oiKc7y  p.ey  rjpCi*y  ctt*  tlKpia 
rt^  cwfiari,  irpo9  Be  rijy  iy  ovpayi^  ^uyf^eyeiay  arro  'ywv* 
fma9  aipciy,  109  oi'Ta9  ^vroy  ovk  e^y^ciov  aXX'  ovpaytoy^ 
opOorara  Xeyoyrev,  SKeiOey  yap  oOey  y  vpwry  rrjv  "^VXV* 
yeyeffti  e<pv  ro  Oeioy  t^i/  K€<l>a\yy  xal  pi^ay  ypMfy  dyaxpe^ 
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BiognipLy.  remarked ^  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  opinions 
which  many  have  entertained  in  modern  times^  of  the 
nature  of  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mysteries;  that 
Plato  misses  no  opportunity  of  animadverting  on 
the  verses  which  were  current  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus,*  and  that  he  excludes  the  Bacchic  dance, 
as  something  unaccountable  and  unsuited  to  any  pur- 
pose of  policy,  from  any  new  state  that  may  be  esta<« 
blished,  and  barely  tolerates  it  in  any  old  state,  in  which 
it  may  happen  already  to  exist  among  ancient  usages,  f 
Plato  observes  too,  on  the  necessity  of  accommodat- 
ing laws  to  the  character  and  prevailing  temper  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  remarks  that  there  is  a  great  and 
striking  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  inha- 
'  bitants  of  different  countries,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  or  to  some 
peculiar  constitution,  or  to  whatever  other  caused 
Agidust  trade  and  navigation  Plato  entertained  con- 
siderable prejudice.  Like  all  statesmen  of  old  times, 
he  interfered  unnecessarily  in  the  detail  of  per- 
sonal economy,  and  proposed  the  establishment  of 
numerous  and  trivial  sumptuary  laws.  He  considered 
too^  a  part  of  the  human  race  as  necessarily  destined 
to  slavery,  but  his  regulations  in  regard  to  the  slaves 
are  full  of  consideration  and  humanity. 

But  Plato*s  IVIoral  and  Political  system  received  its 
completion  from  his  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology.  The 
Supreme  Being  was  considered  by  him  as  a  being  of 
perfect  benevolence,  who  willed  the  good  of  the 
system  which  he  had  organized,  and  whose  providence 
was  constantly  engaged  in  its  superintendence.  Ne- 
gligence, or  love  of  ease,  or  some  other  weakness  is 
genersdly  the  cause  of  human  indifference  or  neglect  -, 
but  such  imperfections  are  inconsistent  with  the  first 
notions  of  God.  §  He  thought  that  to  suppose  God  intent 
only  on  affairs  of  great  moment,  and  indifferent  about 
minor  concerns  and  petty  details,  is  a  mere  error, 
originating  in  like  manner  from  our  imputing  to  a 
higher  intellect  the  shortsightedness  and  distractions 
incident  to  ourselves,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  our 
apprehending  the  nature  of  n  perfect  being. ||  Plato 
urges  too,  that,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  narrow  and  con- 
tracted mind  to  infer  from  any  disasters  or  niisad- 

•  De  republicA,  lib.  ii. 

'f  **0<rrj  fikv  PaK\cia  t'  iarl  koi  r&v  ravraK  eirofievwv, 
&9  'Nvfi</>a9  T€  Kat  riava^  Kal  ^eiKrjvovv  ical  ^arvpov9 
€7rovoiJLa^oyre9  ti'?  <f>a<ri  fiifiovvrai  KaTtovf^fiivovi  irepl  leaO" 
apfiov9  T«s  Kai  TcXfTrtv  rtvav  aTroTeXovvrtvu,  ^v^iwav  rovro 
T§v  op\if<r€iv9  TO  p/cvo^  OU0*  W9  elpffvucov  ovO*  wt  iroX€- 
fiiKov  oW  oTt  iror€  povKerai  pahiov  u^oplacufOai,  Biopt- 
aatrOai  ^ijv  fioi  ravrij  ^oxei  trx^e^ov  opOorarov  aino  eivai, 
jl^iw/i*9  fiey  trokfftiKov,  \wpi9  Ik  elprjvtKOv  Oti^ra^  clrreTv  W9 
ovK  etrri  iroXirtKOtf  rovro  tij9  op'xvffea}^  to  *^ivo9,  ivravOa 
hi  K€tfi€Vov  iaaavra^  KCttrOai  vvv  hirl  to  voXefitKoy  aua 
Kal  clprjytKov  W9  avafi(pi<rp^7Uf9  rffidrepoy  ov  etrayieval,"^ 
De  Irg^fC.  lib.  rii.  p.  6^5. 

t  Ibid,  lib.  ▼.  p.  746.  b.  - 

§  Ibid.  lib.  z.  p.  S^OO,  et  nq, 

II  M^  rotwv  ToV  rye  Oeov  a^twtrtDfuy  vore  Ovrfiwy  ^- 
fuovp'^vv  <f>av\6r€pov  oira  wpoa^Kovra  avrois  ^p^a,  octi) 
fr^p  &y  afi€tvov9  wai  Totrw  aKptfiecTcpa  Kal  reXewrepa  fiif 
ri)(»fl  ofLucpa  koi  fi€r)fa\a  avepyd^oyrav  roy  ^e  Osoy  oyra 
re  aotpwTaroy  Pov\6fi€v6y  r*  eTrt/uteXettrOai  Kal  hwafteyoy 
wy  fM^y  p^ov  ^y  cTrtfieXfjO^yai  <TfUKpQ>u  oyrwv  firi^afirj 
ivifA^XtiaOai  KaOawep  ap^by  tj  BetXoy  nya  hia  v6yov9 
pa$vfiQVP7a,  tpiy  pe  fiet^aXwyr-^De  Ugg.  lib.  X.  p.  S>02. 


ventures  which  seem  to  befall  individuals,  that  the 
world  is  out  of  order,  and  that  there  is  no  wise  super- 
intending providence.  The  system  of  the  universe  is 
regulated  by  general  principles,  and  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  materials  would  allow,  every  thing  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  good  both 
of  the  whole,  and  of  the  parts.  But  particular  must 
give  way  to  general  interests,  and  each  individual 
should  consider  that  the  world  was  not  framed  for 
him  alone,  but  that  his  good  is  in  a  sense  merely 
relative  and  to  be  viewed  in  subordination  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  system.  *  Nevertheless,  the 
virtuous  man  has  no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
duct he  should  pursue,  or  for  despair  in  whatever 
difficulties  he  may  be  circumstanced.  For  the  hu- 
man mind  is  so  constituted,  that  virtue  brings  with 
it  its  own  satisfactions  and  consolations ;  and  indeed, 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  irregular  as  it  may  seem, 
is  so  tempered,  that  virtue  will  sooner  or  later  pre- 
vail, whilst  vice  brings  with  it  not  only  its  own  stings, 
but  also  inherent  seeds  of  decay  and  downfal.t  To 
despair  under  any  circumstances  is  a  mark  of  self- 
willedness  and  of  disloyalty  to  Providence.  The  good 
being  will  never  eventually  desert  that  spirit  which 
has  aspired  as  far  as  its  faculties  would  permit,  to 
assimilate  itself  in  goodness  to  its  great  original,  or  suf- 
fer it  when  thus  purified  and  advanced  to  a  congenial 
nature,  to  undergo  any  real  calamity.  The  virtuous 
therefore  may  rely  in  confidence,  that,  whatever  the 
appearances  of  things  may  be,  real  worth  will  never 
prejudice  its  possessor ;  for  that  it  is  a  general  law  of 
nature,  that  the  destinies  of  men  are  in  some  respect 
or  other  accommodated  to  their  deficiencies  or  to 
their  qualifications.  The  virtuous  must  ultimately 
attain  conditions  where  their  virtues  will  have  suitable 
scope  and  energy ;  and  the  vicious  naay  congratulate 
themselves  if  \isited  with  speedy  punishment,  that 
they  are  provided  with  early  means  and  opportunities 
of  being  reclaimed  from  their  errors,  and  disciplined 
to  better  habits  ;  but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
deserving  of  commiseration  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  succeed  in  purposes  of  mischief,  and  who  become 

*  TleiOwficy  roy  yeaviav  ro7^  Xoyoi9  tv9  riv  rov  wayro* 
eirtfieXovfieytj^  trp09  Trfy  (rtvnjptay  koi  apirijy  rov  oXoi^ 
arovT*  etrri  avyreray^ieya,  Say  Kal  rb  /nepbv  c/?  Svyafiltr 
CKatfroy  to  irpo<ri]Kby  7rdtr\ci  Kal  vo/ei,  rovron  6'  €taiu 
apxoy769  wpoareardrffieyoi  k,  t.  X,  ivy  iy  koI  to  <rby  & 
<rj|^eT\i€  fiopioy  eft  to  iray  ^vyrcivei  fiXetrby  ««,  Kanr€p 
vayfffiiKpoy  oy,  <Te.  he  XeXrfOc  Trepl  rovro  avro  W9  ffeycal^ 
€V€Ka  €K€ivov  f^tr/ycrai  9ra<ra.  b7rtv9  ff  rj  rw  rov  wayro9  filio 
\map\ovaa  evcatfiwy  ovaia  ov^  eycKa  <rov  f^tf^yofieytf  trw 
he  eyexa  iKCiyov"^  <rv  he  dyayaKr^tr€i9  drfyowy  own  rb  wept 
tre  apttrroy  Tip  irdyri,  ^vp^fidiyei,  Kal  <rol  Kara  hvyafuy  t^k 
t§«  Koiyy9 yeye<reoj9. — De  legrg.lih.  x, 

"t*  Kai  TO  fiey  uf(f)e\€iy  ayaOoy  3.ei  7re<pvK09  oaoy  ayaOo^ 
Y^XV*  hityoffOij,  rb  he  Kojcby  pXdvreiv,  ravra  vayra  f i/i**'- 
hujy  ififj'x^ayijtraro  ttov  yeifievby   €Ka<rrov   rwy  fiep&y,  v/«* 
Kweay  apertfy,  yrrwfievyy  he  KaKiay  ey  rif  wayri  irapexpt. 
fuiXurr*  Ay  Kal  paara  Kal  3,piara,'—^y  re  l^tiytf  Kal  ey  waa^ 
0ayaroi9  vtur^eiv  re  Kal  voieiy  a  7rpo<nfKby  hpay  etrrl  ro7v 
wpoinpepovci  rov9  7rpoff(/>epei9.  ravrfi9  rjJ9  hiKrf9  ovre  <rv  fin-^ 
wore  .ovre  et  aXXov  drv\}H9  f^eyofieyo9  ewev^nrat  wepiy^^ 
yeffOat  Oewy'  ^y  wdtriDy  hiKwy  hia^epoyrtD9  ira^av  re   oS* 
ra^ayre9  x/^ecuv  Te    elevXafieaSai    rb    vapawav,  oZ  7a/» 
afieXyOi^ffif  vw*  «VT7?. 
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Bio^fhf.  rooted  in  the  dcHurioQ  of  vice.  *  For  it  is  an  eternal 
ury^^^aad  immutable  law^  the  operation  of  which  pervades 
Froo  ^e  entire  universe,  and  from  which  no  created  being 
A<v«  can  soar  so  high  as  to  escape  by  his  elevation  j  or 
^7^'  shrink  so  low  as  to  skreen  himself  by  his  obscurity. 
'  That  virtue  will  eventually  be  rewarded  and  vice 
'•  ^'    ponished.t 

*^       It  is  very  diflEicult  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  Plato's 
^     physical  system.    He  seems  to  have  considered  all  the 
t^    qualities  of  the  visible  world  as  compounded  of  two 
different  and  indeed  opposite  ingredients  :  permanent 
"     aod  invariable  essences,  and  fleeting  accidents.     His 
\^    essences  seem  to  have  been  endued  by  him  with  some 
'    inherent  powers  of  motion,  and  his  accidents  with  the 
property    of  being  acted   upon.     All  qualities    he 
thought  might  be  reduced  to  the  four  elements,  of 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  5  the  two  first  he  considered 
as  active,  the  two  latter  as  passive  elements.    But 
eren  in  these  again,  he  seemed  to  find  certain  com- 
mon properties,  till  by  a  further  analysis  he  arrived 
at  some  original  and  primeval  thing,}  which,  itself 
destitute  of  all  qualities,  might  yet  serve  as  a  ground- 
work, or  conmion  vinculum  for  all  qualities.     This 
imiversal  recipient  and  primary  component,  which  is 
indefinable  except  by  negatives,  is  what  was  after- 
wards by  Aristotle-  termed  vXff,  and  is  with  us  in 
general  called  matter. 

This  matter  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  eter- 
nal, and  self-existent ;  and  that  an  eternal  mind  re- 
duced those    ingredients,  which    afterwards  consti- 
tuted qualities,  and  which  were  originally  inordinate, 
by  his    sovereign  will,  into   system  and   harmony. 
Creation  therefore,  was  in  his  view  the  organization 
by  mind  of  an  elementary  chaos ;  and  he  considered 
the  powBr  of  the  Supreme  Being  over  matter  as  not 
entirely  absolute,  but  as  limited  in  some  degree  by 
the  perverseness  or  resisting  nature  of  the  subject  to 
be  actuated.    And  whether  we  are  to  attribute  the 
supposition  to  some  irregularities  or  occasional  devia- 
tions, which  the  ancient  philosophers  imagined  in  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  whatever  other 
cause  we  are  to  impute  the  singular  position,  so  it  is, 
that  Plato  held  the  inherent  and  permanent  stubborn- 

*  Kara  ^6  (y«  t^v  ^V  Bo^av  &  vwXe  o  aS{Kwv  re  xal 
SaiiKOf  antrrioM  faJev  AOXior  aOXuarepov  fiQV  Totwv  iav 
fitf  iiSof  S^ictiv,  fiiTfSe  nr>/xainf  rifAiopia9  &StKU)v,  ffrrov  Ik 
c^Xiov  caa^  ci^io  Biicfjy,  xal  -nr^xavfi  biKrjv  inro  Ocwp  re  xal 
i»epmytri»9^. — Jn  Gwgia, 

f  Ov  yap  afi€Xif0^ffij  Trora  vir  airnj^    [riy*  ^/ici;*]  ov;^ 

oirra;  aftucp09  &v  Bvtrn  Kara  ro  r^v  <Y?y?  fiaOo^'   ovh"  vyjrfj'- 

X««  y€tfOfL^yo9  eU  rov  ohpavov  ai^airr^trij'   riffei9  Se  atnwtf 

T^F  wpotnfxovaav  rtfitopiav   cir*  ivOate  }i£vwif,  etrc  xal  e» 

mcov    £iairopev0£i9,  ure    xal   rovrwv    eh   arfpiwrepoif   cti 

iiaicofiur0€i9  rovov,  6  avro9  Be  Xorf09  ffoi  ical  irepl  cKciPtDv 

«r  et^  TBtf  J/,  OV9  av  Karihiov  dtc  cfUKpwv  fi€yaXov9   7€'yo- 

p0Ta9   difotnovpff^ffavra9,  ^  Tt   rotovrov  7rpa^aura9  if}f6ff9 

<f  AOXdHfu  €vBa*fiova9  rfeyoveuat,  K^ra,  u}9  iv   Kar6irrpot9 

drrmu    taTv  TTpd^cffiu,   ^'^trw  xa&eiDpaicevat  r^y   wavrt)v 

ifuXctau  Ot&V  ovK  €iBu>9  avr^v  rrjv  ovvreXetay,  otrif  wote 

nf  watrrl  ^vfifiaXXerai. — Be  Ugg.  x.  p.  905. 

X  i^^  Ti^K  TOW  fycfyoyoTot  oparov  xal  wavroy  aurOffrov 
f^tfr€.pa  T«*^a  koI  vttoBox^^  /mJtc  7^1/  /tijT€  ojlpa  fii^re  jrvp 
/if  re  vtofp  Xc'yo/^cF  /ti^re  oaa  ix  rovrtDv  fii^re  c*f  wv  ravra 
jeyovea^  &W  mopa70v  €7So9  ri  Kal  3fiop(f>oy  rraviex^^-''^ 


ness  of  matter  to  be  such ;  that  at  stated  and 
periodic  intervals,  the  Supreme  Being  intermitted  his 
regular  and  progressive  agency,  and  the  sphere  of  the 
universe  revolved  in  a  retrograde  motion,  until  the 
excess  of  unruliness  was  exhausted,  and  the  system 
had  reverted  to  a  point  where  it  could  resume  its 
orderly  obedience,  and  again  revolve  in  subjection  to 
its  mighty  ruler.* 

In  uniting  essences  with  fleeting  accidents,  Plato' 
found  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  such  opposite 
subjects,  and  therefore  devised  a  medium,  which  he 
described  as  being  neither  uniform  in  its  nature  like 
the  one,  nor  incapable  of  permanance  like  the  other, 
but  in  some  respect  compoimd  and  stable.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  collect  what  Plato  meant  by  these  inter- 
mediate or  connecting  materials.  And  it  may  per- 
haps rather  obscure  than  elucidate  the  subject  to 
remark,  that  in  many  passages  of  Plato,  t  and  in  some 
of  Aristotle,  \  connected  with  this  point,  the  term 
essences  seems  to  be  applied  to  numbers,  and 
these  intermediate  materials  to  quantities.  The 
notion  however,  of  some  inherent  power  in  matter  of 
itself  tending  to  confusion  and  inordinate,  and  only 
restrained  and  subjected  to  certain  rules  by  a  Supreme 
intelligence,  and  by  a  coercing  and  counteracting 
providence,  was  a  fixed  part  of  Plato*s  system,  and 
is  glanced  at  in  his  moral  writings,  as  well  as  insisted 
upon  where  physical  subjects  are  more  directly  the 
subject  of  his  investigation.  But  wherever  complete 
order  prevailed,  and  regularity  was  observed  in  the 
movement  of  any  body  or  system,  it  was  inferred  by 
Plato,  that  that  order  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
infusion  of  some  part  of  the  divine  mind  3  and  by  the 
continuing  and  predominant  energy  of  such  infused 
spirit,  overruling  the  untoward  propensities  of  the 
material  body  or  system  which  it  informed.  Such 
infused  spirits  he  supposed  to  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  he  inferred  them  to  be 
akin  to  the  soul  of  man,  when  the  soul  had  attained 
its  highest  perfection,  and  had  reduced  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  the  body  under  its  absolute  control.^ 


*  To  Trav  roBe  rore  fiey  avro9  o  Oco^  (vfiTro&rjf^et  wo- 
pitvofxevov  Kai  cur^icvKXei'  rare  o*  ay^icev,  orav  at  vepiohoi 
rov  irpo<njKovro9  avriS  fierpov  ^iX^^atriv  ^^jij  xpovov'  to- 
6c,  vaXiv  avro^arov  €t9  ravaurta  Trepid'^/crat,  ^wop  ov,  Kal 
</>poifij<riif  eiXtjx^^  ^*  ''ot)  avvapfi6cavro9  avro  Kar*  ap\d9, 
toOto  he  avrif  ro  auavaXiy  levai  ltd  roc*  e^  dvd'^Ktj9  cju.- 

</>vrou  rft'rfoue, — k,  t.  X.  fu  Politico,  p.  269. 

f  In  Titntto, 

X  *Et<  Iri  frapd  id  alaOrjrd  Kal  rd  eiBij  rd  /laOrjfiariKd 
rwtf  irpw^fidruyv  etvat  (/)a<n  fiera^v,  hia(j)ipovra  tCjv  fiev 
ataOffrtafP  Tip  dtcia  Kal  uKtvtfra  eivac  rwv  6*  eilicu  rtp  rd 
fL€v  TToXX*  arra  ofiota  etvai,  ro  he  etho9  atfro,  ev  eKaarov 
fiovov.  errei  h*  atria  rd  etSij  roi9  aXXoi9,  ra  tKciPtvif 
<rroix^^a  itavrvjv  t'fi^Orf  r&v  ovrtcv  etvat  trroix^^^'  «^^  /*€!/ 
ovi*  vXt^v  ro  /ie*fa  Kal  ro  fUKpov  etvai  dpx^i^  <»'5  0'  ovaiav 
ro  ev.  ef  eKeivuyv  r^dp  rd  Kard  fieOe^tv  toO  cj/os  to  ethri 
elvat  rov9   api0fiov9, — KntXaX^X.  Metaphya,  lib.  i.  c.  6." 

§  Took  hr^  wepl  rov  KvpiiDrdrov  'irap*  yfiiv  "^VXV^  *^- 
Bov9  hiapoeitfOat  Bet  rrjce,  0^9  ilpa  avro  Balfkova  Geo?  cjtaa- 
ti^  BcBtoKe,  rovro  o  Btj  (fiafiev  oiKeiv  fiev  rjfiSi^v  ctt'  ^Kpia 
Tif  ffWfiari,  7rpo9  Be  r^y  iy  oifpavif  ^vyr^eveiay  dvo  7^9* 
rma9  aipeiy,  tv9  ovra9  </>VToy  ovk  ef^iyciov  dXX*  ovpdytoy, 
opOorara  Xeyoyre9,  iKciOev  «yap  oOey  y  irptorff  r^9  "^VXV* 
7cr£0-<9  €01/  TO  Oeioy  tjJi/  K€<(>aX^y  xal  pt^ay  t^fiufy  dyaxpe^ 
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Biograpliy.  remarked,  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  opinions 
which  many  have  entertained  in  modern  times^  of  the 
nature  of  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mysteries;  that 
Plato  misses  no  opportunity  of  animadverting  on 
the  verses  which  were  current  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus,*  and  that  he  excludes  the  Bacchic  dance, 
as  something  unaccountable  and  unsuited  to  any  pur- 
pose of  policy,  from  any  new  state  that  may  be  esta- 
blished, and  barely  tolerates  it  in  any  old  state,  in  which 
it  may  happen  already  to  exist  among  ancient  usages,  f 
Plato  observes  too,  on  the  necessity  of  accommodat- 
ing laws  to  the  character  and  prevailing  temper  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  remarks  that  there  is  a  great  and 
striking  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  inha- 
-  bitants  of  different  countries,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  or  to  some 
peculiar  constitution,  or  to  whatever  other  cause.^ 
Against  trade  and  navigation  Plato  entertained  con- 
siderable prejudice.  Like  all  statesmen  of  old  times, 
he  interfered  unnecessarily  in  the  detail  of  per- 
sonal economy,  and  proposed  the  establishment  of 
numerous  and  trivial  sumptuary  laws.  He  considered 
too,  a  part  of  the  human  race  as  necessarily  destined 
to  slavery,  but  his  regulations  in  regard  to  the  slaves 
are  full  of  consideration  and  humanity. 

But  Plato*s  Moral  and  Political  system  received  its 
completion  from  his  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology.  The 
Supreme  Being  was  considered  by  him  as  a  being  of 
perfect  benevolence,  who  willed  the  good  of  the 
system  which  he  had  organized,  and  whose  providence 
was  constantly  engaged  in  its  superintendence.  Ne- 
gligence, or  love  of  ease,  or  some  other  weakness  is 
generally  the  cause  of  human  indifference  or  neglect ; 
but  such  imperfections  are  inconsistent  with  the  first 
notions  of  God.  §  He  thought  that  to  suppose  God  intent 
only  on  affairs  of  great  moment,  and  indifferent  about 
minor  concerns  and  petty  details,  is  a  mere  error, 
originating  in  like  manner  from  our  imputing  to  a 
higher  intellect  the  shortsightedness  and  distractions 
incident  jto  ourselves,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  our 
apprehending  the  nature  of  a  perfect  being.  ||  Plato 
urges  too,  that,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  narrow  and  con- 
tracted mind  to  infer  from  any  disasters  or  misad- 

•  Dc  repHblicdy  lib.  ii. 

^  *0<ny  ^€1/  PaK\cia  t'  iarl  xai  r&v  ravfaif  iirop/ivtov , 
&^  "SvfKpav  re  icoi  Ilai/av  Kat  ^ciXrfPovv  Kal  ^arvpov9 
eiropotia^oPTe^  w^  (fiaai  fnfiovvrai  KaTioui'^fievov9  rrepl  koB- 
apfiov9  Te  ica«  TcXerav  Tiva9  aTrorcXovvrtvu,  ^vfiirav  rovro 
T^9  op)(^jf<r€tv^  TO  7€vo9  ov6^  &9  ciprjvucov  OV0*  ctfv  voXe- 
fkiKov  ovO*  oTi  7roT€  fiovXcrat  pahiov  u(f)opiaa4r6aif  hiopi' 
catrOai  fiijv  fwi  ravrrj  ^okci  ffxe^ov  opOorarop  avro  etvat, 
yujpi^  p,€v  TToXtfiiKov,  \tiipi^  tk  eipfjvtKOv  04vTa9  ciTretv  W9 
ovK  €<m  TToktriKov  Tovro  rff9  op-x^ffetov  to  "ycVo?,  ivyavOa 
^fe   Ktifievov  iatravra^   K€i<r0at   vvv  iirl  to  iroKefiiKOp  tlfia 

Kal  elptjviKov  u)^  avaft^ttffi'^rw^  yfidrepop  ov  ivaviival,'— 
De  Ugg,  lib.  rii.  p.  615. 

X  Jbid,  lib.  y.  p.  746.  b.  • 

S  Hid,  lib.  X.  p.  900,  et  nq. 

II  f&.rj  roiyw  toV  76  Oeov  &(uS)aujpAv  nore  Ovf/rwif  ^- 
fuovfTjfu^v  if>av\6r€pov  01  ra  Trpotr^KOvra  avroit  ^pya,  oow 
frup  hp  ifieivov9  uxri  ro<n^  aicpipiarcpa  Kal  reXciorepa  fiid 
rdjf^iHf  tffUKpa  xal  fier^aXa  aTrepyd^otrraf  rou  ^  Oeov  ovra 
re  <fo^>WTarop  povkdfievov  t*  eirtfieXeiffOat  Kal  hwdfievov 
wv  fiev  pfop  ^p  eTTifteXyO^vai  afUKp&u  optwp  fiffSafiif 
iwifUXciffOai  KaOatrep  api^op  ij  BeiXou  rtpa  iia  jrdpov9 
pa$vfiQVP7a,  rffy  pe  fie^iXwp, — De  kgg,  lib.  X.  p,  902. 


ventures  which  seem  to  befall  individuals,  that  the 
world  is  out  of  order,  and  that  there  is  no  wise  super- 
intending providence.  The  system  of  the  universe  is 
regulated  by'  general  principles,  and  as  £u*  as  the 
nature  of  the  materials  would  allow,  every  thing  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  good  both 
of  the  whole,  and  of  the  parts.  But  particular  must 
give  way  to  general  interests,  and  each  individual 
should  consider  that  the  world  was  not  framed  for 
him  alone,  but  that  his  good  is  in  a  sense  merely 
relative  and  to  be  viewed  in  subordination  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  system.*  Nevertheless,  the 
virtuous  man  has  no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
duct he  should  pursue,  or  for  despair  in  whatever 
difficulties  he  may  be  circumstanced.  For  the  hu- 
man mind  is  so  constituted,  that  virtue  brings  with 
it  its  own  satisfactions  and  consolations ;  and  indeed, 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  irregular  as  it  may  seem, 
is  so  tempered,  that  virtue  will  sooner  or  later  pre- 
vail, whilst  vice  brings  with  it  not  only  its  own  stings, 
but  also  inherent  seeds  of  decay  and  downfal.t  To 
despair  under  any  circumstances  is  a  mark  of  self- 
willedness  and  of  disloyalty  to  Providence.  The  good 
being  will  never  eventually  desert  that  spirit  which 
has  aspired  as  far  as  its  Acuities  would  permit,  to 
assimilate  itself  in  goodness  to  its  great  original,  or  suf-> 
fer  it  when  thus  pwified  and  advanced  to  a  congenial 
nature,  to  undergo  any  real  calamity.  The  virtuous 
therefore  may  rely  in  confidence,  that,  whatever  the 
appearances  of  things  may  be,  real  worth  will  never 
prejudice  its  possessor ;  for  that  it  is  a  general  law  of 
nature,  that  the  destinies  of  men  are  in  some  respect 
or  other  accommodated  to  their  deficiencies  or  to 
their  qualifications.  The  virtuous  must  ultimately 
attain  conditions  where  their  virtues  will  have  suitable 
scope  and  energy ;  and  the  vicious  may  congratulate 
themselves  if  visited  with  speedy  punishment,  that 
they  are  provided  with  early  means  and  opportunities 
of  being  reclaimed  from  their  errors,  and  disciplined 
to  better  habits ;  but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
deserving  of  commiseration  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  succeed  in  purposes  of  mischief,  and  who  become 

*  T\€i0u3fi€P  TOP  peaptap  to??  X6'^oi9  iS?  ti5  tov  wdpTO* 
eirtfi€Xovfi€Pu^  7rpo9  ttjp  ctvT^ptap  Kal  apcTfjp  rov  oXov 
vaPT*  €«rT«  <rvPTCTay^t^pa,  wp  Kal  to  fiepo^  m  hvpapXp 
€KaoTOP  TO  irpofffjKOp  irdirxei  Kal  iroiet,  tovtoi9  B'  eitrip 
apxoPTS9  vpoffTeardr^pepoi  k.  t.  \.    wp   ip    Kal    to   aop  & 

aX6T\£€  flOpiOP    €?«    TO  wSj/  £vPT€tV€l  fiXiTTOP    3,€l,     KailTep 

vaptrfiiKpop  OP,  oe  hk  XtX^iO^  vepl  tovto  avro  S>9  f^€P€<rl9 
€P€Ka  €K€iPov  ^iffPCTai  vutfa.  o7ri»39  ff  ^  Tw  TOV  wapro9  fiilf 
{nrdp\ov(ra  evBaifiwp  ovtria  ov\  epcKa  aov  f^irfpoftjpij'  ov 
6e  eP€Ka  eKetPov*  <rv  Be  drfapaKTij(T€t9  dffpdwp  ovn  ro  irepi 
4T€  Spttrrop  T(p  wdpTi  ^vfifitupei,  Kal  eol  Kara  hvpapup  t^p 
TiJ9  jcocVt/9  ^cvccrcwv.— />e  Ugg,  lib,  X. 

f  Kat  TO  fiep  u><f>€Xeip  aya9op  3.ei  7r€<pvK09  oaop  ayaOop 
Y^XV^  BiePoi^Oij,  TO  6e  kokop  pXatrreip,  ravra  vapra  (vpt" 
htDp  ifUfixaPTiaaTO  ttov  ^etfiepop  cjcoorov  r&p  fiepup,  pi-^ 
KtDtrap  apeTffPy  yrrio^p^p  Be  kokuip  €p  rif  irapri  irapexoi 
ftaXurr*  qp  Kal  paora  Kal  3,piaTa,-'^p  re  f a^n  xal  ip  iraoi 
6apaT0i9  wdffxeip  re  Kal  voUip  a  irpo<njKOP  opap  iinl  to«v 
irpo<Tfj)ipovin  tov9  vpoir^epei9,  ravTi^y  t^9  Bunj9  ovre  ffv  p/^- 
TTOTe  pi/T€  ci  aXXo9  dTvx^9  yepop€P09  evevp^rat  frtptyd* 
pevOat  Oewp*  ^p  vdciap  Bikwp  BtaipepopTW9  dra^ap  re  oT 
Ta(apTe9  ')(p€wp  re  d^evXaPeoOat  ro  jrapavaVf  oiJ  yap 
dfieXijO^orf  vir*  avTff9, 
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Jagafhj,  rooted  in  tbe  delusion  of  vice.  *'  For'  it  is  an  eternal 
'^  and  immutable  law,  the  operation  of  which  pervades 
the  entire  universe,  and  from  which  no  created  being 
can  soar  so  high  as  to  escape  by  his  elevation,  or 
shrink  so  low  as  to  skreen  himself  by  his  obscurity. 
That  -virtue  will  eventually  be  rewarded  and  vice 
punished-t 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  Plato's 
physical  sy^stem.  He  seems  to  have  considered  all  the 
qualities  of  the  visible  world  as  compounded  of  two 
different  and  indeed  opposite  ingredients  :  permanent 
and  invariable  essences,  and  fleeting  accidents.  His 
essences  seem  to  have  been  endued  by  him  with  some 
inherent  powers  of  motion,  and  his  accidents  with  the 
property  of  being  acted  upon.  All  qualities  he 
thought  might  be  reduced  to  the  four  elements,  of 
fire»  air,  water,  and  earth ;  the  two  first  he  considered 
as  active,  the  two  latter  as  passive  elements.  But 
even  in  these  again,  he  seemed  to  find  certain  com- 
mon properties,  till  by  a  further  analysis  he  arrived 
at  some  original  and  primeval  thing,}  which,  itself 
destitute  of  all  qualities,  might  yet  serve  as  a  ground- 
work, or  common  vinculum  for  all  qualities.  This 
universal  recipient  and  primary  component,  which  is 
indefinable  except  by  negatives,  is  what  was  after- 
wards by  Aristotle-  termed  vKij,  and  is  with  us  in 
general  called  matter. 

This  matter  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  eter- 
nal, and  self-existent ;  and  that  an  eternal  mind  re- 
duced those  ingredients,  which  afterwards  consti- 
tuted qualities,  and  which  were  originally  inordinate, 
by  his  sovereign  will,  into  system  and  harmony. 
Creation  therefore,  viras  in  his  view  the  organization 
by  mind  of  an  elementary  chaos ;  and  he  considered 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  over  matter  as  not 
entirely  absolute,  but  as  limited  in  some  degree  by 
the  penrerseness  or  resisting  nature  of  the  subject  to 
be  actuated.  And  whether  we  are  to  attribute  the 
supposition  to  some  irregularities  or  occasional  devia- 
tioos,  which  the  ancient  philosophers  imagined  in  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  whatever  other 
cause  we  are  to  impute  the  singular  position,  so  it  is, 
that  Plato  held  the  inherent  and  permanent  stubborn- 

^■^— ^»— ^^ii— ^1^— — ^— ^»— — ^i^—    I  ^.— a^i— i^^ia  ^w      M^— ^— ^— ^^— 

*  Kara  Be  <y«  ttJv  cJei^v  ho^av  u>  jrwKe  o  ah{KU)v  re  icai 
o  a^ueos  uTrairruxp  fi^p  ILOXior  a6\iwr€po9  ficv  rotuvv  iav 
/ti|  iiSw  tCicf^v,  fitfSe  rv^\avfi  rifiwpia^  ihiKiov,  fj-rrotf  Be 
aO\io9  iav  SiSto  BiKi^y,  gal  tyr^'xavri  6//C179  wro  Oewtf  re  gal 
hfOpvTTtov. — In  Gorgia, 

'f  Ov  yap  a/uie\ifOijiTrf  vore  vir  avrij^    [t^»  ^//ciy?]  ov;^ 

Dvrw  afiiKpo9  u^v  Bvaij  Kara  ro  t^c  r^ij^  fia0o9*  ovS*  vyjtfj- 

yfPOfievo9  €«?  rov  oifpavov  ayaTrr-^ffij'   ritreK  Be  avrwy 


njp  irpotnjKovirav  Ttfuaptav  cfr'  ivOaBe  fUumv,  eire  gal  ev 
9S&V  Biairopev0ei9,  efre  ical  tovtiov  eU  arfpiaorepop  cti 
tiOKOfiurOeif  rovov.  o  avro?  Be  Xo^yot  <rol  ical  wept  eiceivwv 
a¥  eiii  Tutv,  OV9  9V  KOTiBiav  ex  CfUKpwv  fi€ya\ov9  7€<YO- 
yprav  dpo<rtovpyy<ravra9,  ^  ri  roiovrov  7rpd^at/ra9  t^^0fj9 
€f  a0\iufp  evBatfioua9  t^erfovevai,  xara,  a»y  ev  Kar6irrpoi9 
aitr&v  TO?9  vpa^etnv,  ^ff^ffto  Ka0eiDpaK€uat  t^v  wavrwv 
afUkeiap  Oe&v  oifK  etBu>9  aifrSbv  t^v  avvrikeiav,  oTrtj  wote 
Tf  v-atnl  gv^pdXXerat. — Be  Ugg,  x.  p.  905. 

I  A<o  'rijp  rtm  i^erfouoT09  oparov  xal  irauro9  aurOffrov 
pufrepa  riva  icai  tnroBo'Xfi^  F^*^^  77"  /ti/TC  aepa  fju^re  irvp 
/ii^Tc  vBwp\ef>fofiev  ff^re  00a  ex  tovtujv  ^ii^re  cf  wp  ravra 
f^ejopep  aW  ioparov  €7Bo9  rt  xal  3fiop<f>oy  TravBex^^,'— 


ness  of  matter  to  be  such ;  that  at  stated  and 
periodic  intervals,  the  Supreme  Being  intermitted  his 
regular  and  progressive  agency,  and  the  sphere  of  the 
universe  revolved  in  a  retrograde  motion,  until  the 
excess  of  unruliness  was  exhausted,  and  the  system 
had  reverted  to  a  point  where  it  could  resume  its 
orderly  obedience,  and  again  revolve  in  subjection  to 
its  mighty  ruler.* 

In  uniting  essences  with  fleeting  accidents,  Plato' 
found  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  such  opposite 
subjects,  and  therefore  devised  a  medium,  which  he 
described  as  being  neither  uniform  in  its  nature  like 
the  one,  nor  incapable  of  permanance  like  the  other, 
but  in  some  respect  compoimd  and  stable.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  collect  what  Plato  meant  by  these  inter- 
mediate or  connecting  materials.  And  it  may  per- 
haps rather  obscure  than  elucidate  the  subject  to 
remark,  that  in  many  passages  of  Plato,  t  and  in  some 
of  Aristotle,  |  connected  with  this  point,  the  term 
essences  seems  to  be  applied  to  numbers,  and 
these  intermediate  materials  to  quantities.  The 
notion  however,  of  some  inherent  power  in  matter  of 
itself  tending  to  confusion  and  inordinate,  and  only 
restrained  and  subjected  to  certain  rules  by  a  Supreme 
intelligence,  and  by  a  coercing  and  counteracting 
providence,  was  a  fixed  part  of  Plato's  system,  and 
is  glanced  at  in  his  moral  writings,  as  well  as  insisted 
upon  where  physical  subjects  are  more  directly  the 
subject  of  his  investigation.  But  wherever  complete 
order  prevailed,  and  regularity  was  observed  in  the 
movement  of  any  body  or  system,  it  was  inferred  by 
Plato,  that  that  order  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
infusion  of  some  part  of  the  divine  mind  -,  and  by  the 
continuing  and  predominant  energy  of  such  infused 
spirit,  overruling  the  untoward  propensities  of  the 
material  body  or  system  which  it  informed.  Such 
infused  spirits  he  supposed  to  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  he  inferred  them  to  be 
akin  to  the  soul  of  man,  when  the  soul  had  attained 
its  highest  perfection,  and  had  reduced  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  the  body  under  its  absolute  control.  § 

*  To  wap  roBe  rore  fiep  avro9  6  0€O9  £vft7roBij*fei  iro~ 
pevofiepop  Kal  cvr/KVK\ei'  rore  o*  dviJKep,  orap  at  TreptoBoi 
TOP  irpo<fijKOP709  avrtS  fierpop  ^IXy^atrtp  ^B^  yjiovcv'  to- 
he,  vakip  aVTOfxarop  et9  rdpapTta  Trepiaf/erai,  i^tvop  op,  xai 
^popTjffiP  €t\-t]j(J^9  etc  rou  ffVPapfi6capno9  av70  iroT*  a.p\d9, 
toCto  Be  aintf  to  apdwaXtp  levai  Bid  toB*  ef  ava^Arrys  c/t- 
(fntrop  r^erfope, — «.  t.  \,  /«  Politico,  p.  269. 

t*  In  Tinuto, 

X  *Eti  Bri  irapd  id  alaOfjrd  xal  rd  eiBtj  rd  fiaOrifuniicd 
Twp  vpw^fuiTWP  elvai  ^atri  fiera^v,  Biaij/Kpovra  rwv  fiep 
ataOtiTtjp  rip  dlBia  Kal  dicipijra  eipat*  rCbv  B*  etBtop  ri^  rd 
fiev  woXX'  urra  ofioia  cipat,  ro  Be  etBo9  aifro,  ep  CKaarop 
fiovop,  eitel  B*  atria  rd  eiBfj  roi9  d\\ot9,  rd  txeiptvp 
<rro<^€£a  itaprtvp  if^Orf  rwp  oprujp  eipai  orovx^la*  a>9  fiep 
QVP  vXfjp  TO  fier^a  Kal  ro  fiixpop  eipai  dp^d^  df9  0*  ovffuip 
ro  cv,  ef  exeipiop  r^dp  rd  Kard  fieOej^ip  rov  ep09  rd  eiBtf 
eiPai  rov9  api9fiov9. — Aristotel.  Metaphya.  lib.  i.  c.  6.- 

§  ToBe  B^  wepl  rov  Kvpitvrdrov  wap*  yfitp  'irv\^9  cf- 
Bov9  BiavoeicOai  BeT  rrjce,  W9  apa  nvro  Baifiopa  Qeo9  eKa«j' 
rtig  BeBwKe,  rovro  o  Btj  (f>afiep  oUeip  fiep  yfiu*p  ctt*  clxpig 
rtp  ffWfiart,  irpo9  Be  rijp  ep  ovpaptS  ^v^yeveiap  dwo  <y^s' 
iilJLa9  aipeip,  W9  opra9  (jyvrop  ovk  eyyciop  oXV  ovpdpiop, 
opOorara  \ey0pre9,  ixetOep  rfdp  oOep  t)  vptortf  r7J9  "^v^^^ 
rjepe<n9  e<f)v  ro  Oeiop  r^p  Ke<pa\'^p  xal  pt^ap  y/xwp  dpaKpe^ 
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Biognpliy.  No  trace  ia  to  be  foand  in  Plato  of  tbe  existence 
of  malignant  spirits.  His  doctrine  of  the  resistance 
of  matter,  may,  perhaps^  be  looked  npbn  as  an  inge- 
ntons  theory^  adopted  in  an  imperfect  state  of  know- 
ledge, to  solve  the  great  problem  of  tbe  existence  of 
ev3.  In  tbe  sense  wbich  we  bave  explained,  Flato 
taught  tbe  existence  of  actnating  spirits  or  divinities  ; 
but  the  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  adopt  in  the 
number  of  these^  the  deities  of  the  popular  mythology, 
are  generally  pre&ced  by  words  of  reserve  5  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  justly  considered  as  instances  of 
cautious,  if  not  honourable,  accommodadon  to  popu- 
lar superstition.  With  the  fate  of  Anaxagoras  and  of 
Socrates  but  too  strongly  impressed  on  his  memory, 
Plato  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  not  openly  defying 
and  exposing  the  vulgar  polytheism. 

The  more  gross  and  practically  mischievous  effects 
of  the  superstition  that  prevailed  among  his  country- 
men, he  reprobates  on  every  occasion.  He  inces- 
santly ridicules  that  weakness,  which  instead  of  the 
offering  of  a  pure  heart,  would  attempt  to  propitiate  a 
perfect  being  by  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and  would  make 
such  bargains  with  an  all-just  God  as  would  he  an  in* 
suit  if  proposed  to  any  of  their  fellow-creatures.*  He 
rebukes  the  poets  for  creating  or  giving  popularity  to 
tbe  idlest  and  most  impure  fictions  of  the  ancient 
mythology.  If  Plato  considered  the  gods  of  his 
country  as  having  permanent  existence,  as  embodied 
powers  of  nature  and  tutelary  divinities,  or  as  having 
had  a  mortal  existence,  as  departed  heroes  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind^  be  at  least  did  not  at  the  same 
time  consider,  that  beings  so  superior  were  or  had 
been  capable  of  the  grossest  crimes,  and  of  the 
greatest  inconsistency  of  character.  But  we  confess 
it  seems  to  us  most  probable,  that  Plato  entirely  dis- 
believed the  whole  mass  of  the  current  fictions  5  and 
the  difference  of  style  observable  in  his  writings  upon 
this  subject,  so  distinguishable  from  his  solemn  and 
earnest  manner  when  discoursing  on  the  Supreme 
divinity,  seems  strongly  to  confirm  our  opinion  of  his 
disbelief  in  the  polytheism  of  his  countrymen  even 
in  a  modified  sense,  f 

The  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  or  the 
science  of  language  and  reasoning,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  philosophy  or  the  art  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge. As  knowledge  according  to  Plato's  doctrine 
consisted  in  rejecting  accidental  pn.rticuhirs,  and  in 
contemplating  those  essences  or  general  principles 
which  always  existed  in  the  mind,  but  which  only 
required   the  suggestion  of  particular  occasions  to 

fUivvvv  opOot  TTUP  TO  ffibfia — et  postcn — ti5  ^e  W6/>«  (PiKoBLo" 
Oiap  Kai  ircpl  rat  ttj^  oKifOeta^  (fipov/fffei^  iairovcaKO^i  koI 
ravra  /naKitrrarwu  avrS  ycyvjLivafTfuvw  fl'*pQV£7v  /icv  aOavata 
Kui  Oeia,  uv  ir€p  aXijOciax  €(j>a7r'Ttjrai  vaaa  avdyicijTrov,  koB* 
ooovB*av  fjLcratrxeiv  ayOpwirivij  (f)vfTi^  aOavuaiav  fcVrc^i^pTai, 
rovrov  fiij^ev  fiepo^  aTroXeiirciv^  arc  ^t  oct  Ocpav^voma  ro 
OtTop  cx^ovra  re  ainop  cv  fiaXa  Ketcofffujfievotf  top  Bat/iova 
^vvoiKOP  €v  avTip  ^latpepovTtv^  cvlni^iova  €ivai, — /«  Timif, 
p.  90.  llese  passages  seem  strongly  illustrHtire  of  tlie  nature  of 
Soerates's  Htemtm^  at  least  as  ondentood  by  Plato. 

*  2>e  legg»  lib.  x.  and  lib.  ziL 

f  Sciendum  eii  tamen  noM  tit  omnem  dUpuiaiiottcm  philanpho* 
fabuiosa  adtnittere,  ted  his  uti  toletit  cum  vel  de  animAf  vet  de  aeriit, 
mtheriisve  potest atibta  vel  de  caeterit  Via  loqttuntur :  cttterum  cum  ad 
amH9imm  et  principem  omnium  Deum  tractatus  *e  audet  attotterep 
mkU  fahmUntm  penihu  uitingunt^^Hmexohtafi  in  Somn,  Sdpm 
lib.  L  c.  2. 


uaf oU  and  develope  them  at  large ;  so  be  eoniideied 
the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  to  consist  in 
exciting  the  power  of  abstraction,  and  in  awakeaiag 
in  the  understanding  those  inherent  but  dormant 
notions^  which  only  require  proper  excitement  to 
become  expanded  in  their  doe  proportions.  As  tlie 
objects  of  knowledge  can  only  be  clearly  distingUMbed 
from  one  another,  by  separating  their  permanent 
natures  from  their  accidental  circumstances  and  conn 
binationsy  he  considered  definitions  as  the  grand  in* 
stmment  for  ooamiunteating  knowledge ;  stnce,  by 
means  of  them,  we  can  limit  the  subject  of  inquiry 
to  a  distinct  point;  and  by  words  defined  and  ad- 
hered to  in  the  sense  given  aa  a  definition^  can  at 
once  explain  what  we  oonnder  the  permanent  and 
inherent  properties  of  any  thing,  and  can  also  con- 
verse of  them  aa  separated  from  their  accidentid 
adjuncts.* 

With  men  indeed  of  sound  understandings  and  can* 
(£d  tempers,  plain  and  direct  reasoning  is  tbe  most 
proper  mode  of  prooeeding,  and  knowledge  is  best 
communicated  by  simple  methods,  and  with  aa  little 
of  the  circuits  and  perplexities  of  language  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  But  with  different 
tempers,  and  on  different  occasions,  other  noketiiods  of 
communicating  knowledge,  and  leading  on  to  just 
sentiments  must  be  adopted.  Some  minds  must  be 
first  cleared  and  purified  from  idle  prepossessions, 
from  vain  conoeita,  from  the  arrogant  imagination 
that  they  are  already  in  possession  <m  that  very  know* 
ledge  from  which  their  hearts  and  understandings  are 
in  fact  entirely  alien.  The  sub^e  must  be  met  with 
subtilty,  the  fantastical  must  be  indulge  a  little  in 
their  whimsies,  and  be  enticed  and  allured  to  more 
substantial  entertainment.  The  art  of  conviction  is 
very  closely  connected  with  tbe  art  of  persuasion. 
And  although  without  a  true  and  sound  logic  no  man 
can  acquire  knowledge  worth  imparting,  so  on  the 
other  hand,  without  proper  ibetorical  skill  tbe  most 
important  knowledge  of  a  practical  nature  must  re- 
main unimparted  or  imparted  to  little  purpose. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  Flato  s  general  notions 
on  the  subjects  of  log^c  and  rhetoric.  But  it 
has  so  happened,  that  his  animadversions  on 
the  technical  refinements,  the  jingling  tricks,  and 
fopperies  of  contemporary  rhetoricians  have'  been 
misconceived,  as  if  they  involved  n  general  and 
indiscriminate  censure  on  the  art  of  rhetoric.  The 
object  of  Plato  was  very  different,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  carefully  studies  his  dialogues  con- 
nected with  that  subject.  He  merely  endeavours  to 
inculcate,  that  the  faculty  of  using  words  without 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed,  is  but 
empty  babbling ;  and  tliat  any  art  wbich  would  at- 
tempt to  show,  that  the  opposite  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion are  equally  capable  of  argument  and  proo^',  must 
be  grounded  either  in  the  ignorance  or  in  the  im- 
posture of  its  professors. 

That  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  Plato's  doc- 
trine on  this  head  is  the  just  one,  will  be  seen 
at  once  from  the  following  abstract  or  condensed 
arrangement  of  liie  principal  argimients  used  in  tbe 

*  hovXet  ovv  ivOey^e  dp^iLueOa  ^wivkowovvibv  Ik  t^* 
fiufOuia9  fieOohoVp  €ico9  rgap  rrov  ri  cv  CKaffrav  eiutOafiev 
jiOeaOai  Trepl  €Ka«rra  ik  roXXa  oTv  raifTOV  opofia  iiri<j>ipofisp^ 
pe  RepubL  x.  p.  596. 
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BiacnfAy.  Pkmdrus,  for  -wisich  we  are  princi^aHy  indebted  to  an 

hf  Mr.  Geddest  oa  tlie  composttion  of  the  aa- 
i,  which  oontaias  amongst  other  things  some 
▼Billable  iiliulrationa  of  Pialo. 
I  atk  Jim,  Bays  Socratesi  does  not  eloquence  allure 
persuade  the  mindj  not  merely  in  conns  of  jus- 
tiee»nod  other  public  assemblies,  but  in  private  parties 
Mkewiae,  where  men  discuss  topics  of  more  or  less 
importance  ?  is  it  not  for  their  honour  to  detiberate 
joaily  in  matters  of  smaU  as  weU  as  of  great  moment? 
By  Joi^Oj  answered  Phssdrus,  I  never  heard  that 
oratory  was  displayed  anywhere  else  than,  at  public 
trials^  or  in  speeches  addcessed  to  the  people* — What 
then,  Phsidnis,  is  it  the  opposite  parties  do  in  courts 
of  justice  }  Do  tiiey  not  comtradict  one  another  >  They 
do. — With  regard  to>  what  is  just,  and  to  wbat  is 
uojust }  Yes.-— -He  who  does  this  by  art  can  make  the 
saoEie  things  appear  just  to  the  saase  persons  at  one 
tone,  and  at  another^  unjust  ?  He  can.  And  in  a 
public  oration^  he  can  repveeent  the  same  things,  use- 
-fbl  tm  the  public  this  day,  and  the  nexi,  injurious  ? 
T^s  art  then  of  debating  or  <tontradicting  being  in 
hct  one  and  the  same,  may  not  only  be-  exercised  in 
public  meetings,  and  the  business  transacted  there, 
but  likewise  in  every  other-  affair  ?  Answer  me,  then, 
and  say,  whether  does  a  deception  happen  in  things 
wbicll  diflisr  widely,  or  in  things  which  di&r  but 
HtHe  >  In  the  latter.— *If,  in  going  from  a  thing  to  its 
opposite,  you  proceed  gradually,  will  not  the  transition 
be  vmne  insensible  than  if  made  suddenly  ?  Certainly. 
— He,  therefore,  who  would  impose  upon  another, 
without  being  himself  deceived,  must  have  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  things  which  resemble,  and  things 
wliich  do  not  resemble  one  another  ?  He  must. — ^Is  it 
possible  for  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the  truth,  in 
any  one  thing,  to  judge  of  its  greater  or  less  similitude 
with  other  things?  By  no  means.— Consecpiently, 
those  who  are  deceived,  {QkL  -^o  form  «opinions  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things,  are  led  astray  by  fidse 
appearances  or  similitudes?  They  are.-^Well  then,  is 
it  in  the  power  of  any  man  who  does  net  himself 
understend  die  nature  of  things,  aitftiliy  and  insensibly 
to  draw  off  his  bearers'  by  ddusive  resemblances  from 
truth  to  falsehood  }  Not  at  all. — Whoever,  therefore, 
my  friend,  is  ignorant  of  truth,  and  guided  by  opinions, 
must  appear  ridiculous,  and  unacquainted  with  his 
art  when  he  attempts  to  persuade  5  he,  who  wovdd 
excel  in  oratory,  ought  first,  to  form  just  notions,  and 
to  understand  the-  true  character  of  every  species  of 
things,  and  hence  be  enabled  to  judge  when  the  pea- 
pie  are  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  when  not?  He  would 
be  a  happy  man,  Socrates,  who  possessed  that  know- 
ledge.— Moreover,  when  he  has  to  describe  any  thing, 
none  of  its  propeiiies  ought  to  escape  him,  but  he 
ought  at  one  glance  to  discover  to  what  species  his 
snlject  belongs  ;  an  oration  ought  in  its  composition 
to  resemble  an  animal,  which  has  its  own  body,  head, 
nnd  feet,  and  its  middle  extremities,  and  every  mem- 
ber and  part  correspondent  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  what  is  said  first  might  as  well  be  last,  or  the 
contrary.  These  observations,  Phsdrus,  are  net  how- 
exer  so  important  as  the  two  foUowing  ones.  What 
are  these  ?  First,  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could 
collect  many  remote  qualities,  and  reduce  them  into 
one  kind  ;  and  iiy  defining  every  thing,  give  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  subject :  in  this  manner  we  have  endes- 


iroucedto  define  Iovq,  aod  ascertain  its  meaningv-* 
Well  what  is  the  other  ^  It  is  this.  To  be  capable  oi 
subdivtffing  each  ^lecies  into  its  natural  and  peculiar 
division  without,  tike  an  unskilful  artizan,  breaking 
any  of  its  parts.  I  ain  in  love,  PhaBdms,  with  such  divi- 
sions and  compositions,  as  by  them  I  am  enabled  to 
reason,  and  to  speak  justly;  if  I  find  a  person,  who 
can  discover  one  and  many,  as  they  are  in  nature,  I 
follow  liim  step  by  step  as  a  kind  of  deity :  God 
knows  if  I  am  right  for  esteeming  those  so  highly  who 
argue  in  this  manner,  and  in  calling  them  as  I  do, 
masters  in  the  dialectic.  But  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered what  rhetoric  is. — ^How  do  you  mean, 
Socrates  ?  We  must  pronounce  what  remains  to  be 
said  upon  oratory. — ^You  know,  Socrates,  there  are 
many  fiimous  treaties  writteo  upon  this  snbject? 
Well  suggested. — The  proem  is  the  first  part  of  an 
oration,  and  is  frequently  adorned  with  great  art  ^  It 
is. — The  second  pm-t  contains  a  narration  with  the 
evidence  of  the  facts ;  the  third  and  fourth  parts  con- 
sist of  conjectures  and  preffixmptions,  arguments  and 
confirmations.  I  might  also  take  notice  of  those,  who 
have  taught  how  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  to  manage 
their  accusations  and  defences,  replies  and  rejoinders ; 
and  those  who  invented  panegyric  and  invective.  We 
dismiss  Lysias  and  Gorgias,  who  prefer  an  oppeanmce 
of  truth  to  the  reality,  and  by  the  force  of  their  elo- 
,  quence  can  make  small  things  look  great,  old  things 
■ew,  and  the  contrary ;  value  themselves,  sometimes 
on  conciseness,  at  other  times  on  prolixity  ;  at  which 
Prodicua  laughed  heartily  one  day,  and  said,  this  art 
neither  required  very  long  nor  very  short  sentences, 
but  moderate  ones.  He  was  right. — Polus  ought  also 
to  be  praised,  for  having  added  several  graces  to 
oralmy.  Protagoras  likewise  was  very  elegant  in  his 
•  discourses ;  ChaLcedoniuis  excelled  in  moving  our  pity 
and  compassion,  in  raising  of  calming  our  anger,  and 
in  raillery  and  repartee;  they  all  agreed  as  to  the 
.nature  of  the  conclusion  which  some  call  a  recapitula- 
tion.—You  mean,  Socrates,  one  ought  to  sum  up  the 
whole  of  lus  arguments  in  the  end  of  his  speech?  I 
do.->-Well,  continued  PhsBdrus,  I  see  you  look  on  all 
these  precepts  of  these  rhetoricians  as  no  more  in 
effect  than  the  first  rudiments,  but  pray  inform  me 
how  shall  one  become  perfect  in  the  true  art  of  per- 
suasion.? Perhaps,  Phaedrus,  'tis  possible  to  become  a 
master  in  this  as  well  as  any  other  exercise :  nay, 
you  cannot  fail  if  nature  has  bestowed  a  genitt8>  and 
you  take  care  to  cultivate  it  right. 

"  In  acquiring  ^is  art  I  am  not  for  following  the 
method  of  Lysias  and  Thrasymachus,  but  another.— 
What  other  ?  Pericles  my  friend  seems  to  be  reckoned 
the  most  perfect  orator. — ^Why  ?  The  more  excellent 
arts  demand  constant  meditation,,  and  an  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  powers  of  natOre ;  hence  we  aoqnise 
true  grapdeur  of  mind,  and  a  capacity  of  performing 
every  thing  in  the  best  way.  Pericles  had  a  fine 
natural  genius,  and  improved  it  to  the  utmost  by 
these  studies ;  he  was  a  coastuit  oompanion  of  ilcsaar- 
agoras,  heard  his  lectures  on  Batumi  philosophy,  on 
the  temper  of  the  human;  mind  and  its  disordecs^ 
became  well  acquainted  with  both,  and  drew  from 
this  fountain  the  noblest  helps  to  eloquence.— How 
BO  ?  The  art  of  medicine  and  rketorie  are,  ia  this 
respect,  the  same. — ^In  what  ?  You  wast  attentively 
consider  the  natnre  of  the  body  m  the  one,  of  the 
mind  in  the  other:  this,  I  say,  you  must  dcv  Hjoa 
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Biograpby.  are    resolved^    not    empirically    but    scientifically^ 
to    confer   health  and  strength    on    the    body  by 
diet  and  medicine  :    and  by  reason,   and  legitimate 
discipline    to    instil    virtue    into    the    mind^     and 
gain  it   by   persuasion. — ^That   is    highly    probable, 
Socrates.     Do  you  think   you  can   understand  the 
nature   of  the  human  mind,   without  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  whole?  If  we  believe  Hippocrates,  the 
successor  of  ^sculapius,  we  cannot  know  the  nature 
of  the  body,  without  applying  to  that  study. — His 
notion  is  just,  rbsedrus  :  let  us  hear,  then,  in  our 
researches  into  nature,  what  Hippocrates  and  right 
reason  suggest.    Are  not  we  to  consider  the  nature  of 
every  thing  in  this  manner  ?    First,  whether  what  we 
ourselves  desire  to  know,  and  teach  others,  be  simple 
or  various ;  if  simple,  we  must  learn  its  active  and 
passive  powers  of  operation  ;  if  compomid,  we  must 
enumerate  its  different  kinds,  and  accurately  distin- 
guish the  virtues  of  each,  how  they  operate,  and  by 
what  they  are  affected?  So  I  think. — Without  this 
method,  our  progress  will  be  like  that  of  a  blind  man ; 
now  he,  who  performs  any  thing,  according  to  art, 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  blind  or  the  deaf :  is  it  not 
therefore  evident,  whoever  speaks  with  true  art  must 
understand  well  the  nature  of  that  which  he  addresses } 
Now  this  is  the  mind.    Undoubtedly. — ^Does  not  the 
whole  labour  of  the  pleader  tend  to  this,  that  he  may 
persuade  the  hearer  ?  Yes. — It  follows  from  all  this, 
that  Thrasymachus,  or  any  other  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
ought  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  investigate  and 
declare,  whether  the  mind  is  by  nature  simple  and 
uniform,  or  compound,  as  the  body  3  this  is  what  we 
mean  by    explaining   nature.      I  understand  you. — 
Secondly,  he  is  to  shew,  how  the  mind  acts,  and  how 
it  is  acted  upon.     Right. — Thirdly,  having  regularly 
taught  the  different  kinds  of  speech,  and  various  pas- 
sions of  minds,  and   examined  the  motives,   which 
influence  them,  he  is  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  teach  how,  and  for  what  reason,  a  mind  of  such  a 
temper  is  necessarily  persuaded  by  such  an  argument, 
while  another  one  is  not  in  the  least  moved  by  it.  A  noble 
method,  indeed,  Socrates. — ^Believe  me,  neither  the 
art  of  rhetoric,   nor  any  science  whatever,   can  be 
^ught,  or  explained  to  advantage  any  other  way  than 
this ;  our  modem  rhetoricians,  whom  we  daily  hear, 
are  men  of  shrewd  parts,   they  keep  to  themselves 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  will  not 
communicate  it  to  the  world  :  but  till  they  teach  and 
write  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  I  shall  never 
be  convinced  they  are  skilful  in  their  art. — ^What 
manner  do  you  mean  ?    It  will  not  be  easy,  Phaedrus, 
to  explain  this  fiilly ;  but  I  shall  briefly  intimate,  what 
method  the  true  teacher  of  this  science  is  to  follow. — 
Pray  let  me  hear  it.    Since  eloquence  is  nothing  else 
than  pleasing  and  convincing  the  mind,  a  good  orator 
ought  surely  to  know,  how  many  sorts  of  minds  there 
are,  so  many  of  one,  so  many  of  another  quality ; 
whence  men  are  of  opposite  tempers  and  characters : 
these  distinctions  being  made,  'tis  next  to  be  observed, 
there  are  different  kinds  of  speech  too ;  each  of  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  quality.     Some  men  will  be  per- 
suaded by  one  kind  of  speech  and  motives,  which  will 
hardly  have  any  influence  on  others.     One  of  a  ready 
capacity,  who  has  been  taught  this  art,  will  be  able,  on 
proper  occasions,  to  bring  it  readily  into  practice,  and 
see' at  first  sight  when  and  how  to  apply  it ;  if  he  cannot, 
fae  will  be  little  wiser  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  theory; 


but  if  he  knows  that  such  a  person  will  l>e  prevailed 
on  by  such  a  speech,  and  can  in  practice  penetrate  into 
the  mind,  and  discern  at  once,  that  now  occurs  the 
character  which  is  to  be  persuaded,  by  such  an  argu- 
ment to  such  an  action  ;  he,  I  say,  who  is  master  of 
this  art,  and  nice  discernment,  and  can,  in  an  easy 
and  elegant  manner  introduce  the  different  ornaments 
and  figures  of  diction,  the  pathetic,  sublime,  and 
vehement,  is  the  consummate  orator  !  Whoever  is 
defective  in  any  of  these  respects,  either  as  a  speaker, 
writer,  or  teacher,  and  says  he  is  good  in  his  art,  is 
mistaken." 

In  criticising  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  it  is  but  just 
to  advert  to  the  uncertain  state  of  knowledge  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.    If  the  plain  and  sober  sense  of 
Socrates    had   struck   out  some    sterling   truths  of 
morality,  and  had  struggled  to  catch  at  some  general 
principles,  and  to  lay  a  firm  groundwork  for  human 
virtue,  it  is  the  merit  of  Plato  to  have  followed  up  the 
same  track,  and  to  have  directed  the  great  powers  of 
his  understanding  and  of  his  imagination,  and  the  pro- 
digious acquirements  of  long  and  varied  research,  to 
the  illustration  of  the  proper  end  and  aim  of  man  ? 
I'here  is  scarcely  a  disdogue  of  his,  however  different 
its  principal  or  professed  object  may  be,  in  which 
sometliing  is  not  adduced  or  insinuated  in  relation  to 
this  important  subject     It  is  this  circumstance  indeed 
beyond  all  others,  which  gives  that  apparent  uniformity 
and  coherence  and  system  to  all  the  writings  of  Plato  j 
they  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  tend  to  elucidate 
the  problem,  what  is  the  true  happiness  of  man,  and 
what  are  the  best  means  of  attaining  it,  considering 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  man  is  placed.     His  ultimate  views 
on  this  subject  are  perhaps  the  most  just  that  unas- 
sisted reason  can  arrive  at.     His  arguments  and  his 
conclusions  have  been  adopted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in    his    Inquiry    concerning    Virtue    and    Merit,    the 
ablest  and  most    unexceptionable  of   his   perform- 
ances.    They  have  been  explained  and  illustrated 
with  more  precision  and  perspicuity  by  Bishop  Butler, 
in  his  three  admirable  sermons  On  Human  Nature;  and 
that  learned  writer  has   successfully  combated  the 
most  ambiguous  and  noxious  of  Hobbes*s  positions,  by 
girding  on  the  armoury  of  ancient  lore,  and  proving 
against  all  the  cavils  of  the  advocates  for  confusion,* 
that  man  is  naturally  a  law  to  himself*     The  conclu- 
sions indeed  of  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers,  on  the 
fundamental  questions  of  morality,  are  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  tliat  whilst  we  feel  the  greatest  admira- 
tion of  the  reasoning  process  by  which  they  arrived  at 
such  truths,  yet  we  should  be  almost  inclined  to  say, 
that  the  primary  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  whett 
once   expounded,   are  in   a  manner  self  evident  to 
human  reason,*  if  we  did  not  see  the  characters  of 
Polus  and  Euthydemus  revived  in  almost  every  age 
among  mere  speculative  inquirers. 

Upon  Plato  s  physical  system,  or  the  mysteries  of 
his  numbers,  we  have  little  to  observe  in  addition  to 
the  remarks  we  have  before  incidentally  made.  We 
frankly  confess,  that  there  is  much  in  these  parts  of 
his  writings  that  we  do  not  understand  5  and,  indeed. 
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that  lufl  grand  periodical  revolutions  and  calculations* 
which  he  has  introduced^  as  connected  with  political 
sahjects,  seem  to  us  utterly  incapable  of  solution. 

On  his  dialectics  we  have  but  one  remark  to  make ; 
that  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Plato,  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  advert  to  the  mere  arrangement  of 
arguments  and  the  process  of  reasoning,  confirms  us 
In  an  old  opinion,  which  indeed  we  never  doubted,  but 
which  of  late  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
shake,  that  Aristotle  was  strictly  correct  in  announcing 
himself  as  the  author  of  that  logical  system  which  he 
afterwards  communicated  to  his  countrymen.  The 
same  persons  who  are  sagacious  enough  to  discover 
the  essences  of  Plato  in  the  reveries  of  eastern  sages, 
may  be  somewhat  perplexed  to  account  why  he  did 
not  at  the  same  time  borrow  that  logical  system 
which  they  will  have  it  prevailed  among  the  same 
sages,  and  why  it  should  be  left  to  Aristotle  to  introduce 
that  verbal  machinery,  of  which  he  forsooth  falsely 
claimed  the  invention. 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  seem  to  have  been  the 
doctrines  of  Plato :  and  we  feel  it  a  matter  of  sincere 
concern,  that  so  little  has  been  handed  down  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  relating  to  the  personal  character 
of  so  illustrious  a  man.  The  idlest  inferences  have 
been  drawn  from  misinterpretations  of  particular  pas- 
sages in  his  works ;  and  tales  of  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  have  been  invented  by  the  scandal-mongers  of 
antiquity,  and  retailed  by  the  moderns.  By  some 
writers  he  has  been  described  as. vain  and  ostentatious, 
and  as  one  who  was  bloated  up  to  pride  and  arro- 
gance by  the  attentions  he  received  at  the  Court  of 
Syracuse.  By  some  he  has  been  represented  as  the 
tyrant's  parasite }  by  others,  as  a  political  intriguer 
and  factionary.  That  he  was  not  a  vain  man,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  appears  from  the  course  of  his 
writings ;  where,  with  an  amiable  devotedness,  he 
attributes  to  Socrates  not  only  the  simple  truths  of 
that  excellent  man's  plain  and  sound  morality,  but  all 
the  rich  and  rare  illustrations  which  his  own  genius, 
and  the  amplitude  of  his  research  had  discovered,  or 
the  prodigality  of  his  fancy  bestowed.  And  this  res- 
pect for  his  master  was,  if  we  may  place  any  faith  in 
Plutarch,  exemplified  also  in  his  life,  in  an  assimilation 
<}f  manners,  in  his  equanimity  of  temper,  and  in  that 
uniformity  of  character,  which  is  the  best  proof  of 
sincerity  and  integrity.  *'  Plato,"  says  he,t  *'  was 
the  same  person  in  the  Academy  and  at  Syracuse,  and 
exhibited  the  same  character  towards  Dionysius  and 
towards  Dion.*' 

The  doctrines  of  Plato  were,  after  his  death, 
expounded  in  the  Academy  by  his  nephew  Speusippus, 
who  continued  his  duties  as  a  public  professor  for 
eight  years,  when  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Xeno- 
crates,  who  had  heen  one  of  Plato's  most  esteemed 
pupils.  The  integrity  of  Xeuocrates  is  well  known, 
and  his  personal  chastity  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
retailers  of  anecdotes  {  in  a  particular  tale  connected 


*  Schneider  however  it  of  a  different  opinion,  and  we  have 
ftndied  the  explanation  whicli  be  attempts,  but  witboat  becominf^ 
conrerts.  See  Scbneider's  CoMmentationes  dutt  de  numera  Platimis, 
WntiaUvis,  1821,  quarto. 
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with  the  courtezan  Lais.  Neither  Speusippus  nor 
Xenocrates  appear  to  have  deviated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  general  system  of  Plato.  But 
Polemo,  who  succeeded  Xenocrates,  atoned  for  a 
youth  of  intemperance,  by  rushing  in  his  more  sedate 
years  into  an  extreme  bordering  on  asceticism.  The 
austerities  of  his  own  practice,  the  strictness  of  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  ambiguous  language  which  he 
seems  to  have  employed  as  to  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
almost  make  one  imagine  that  he  anticipated  the 
system  of  Zeno.  Polemo  was  succeeded  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  Crates,  who  had  long  been  connected  with 
him  by  congeniality  of  disposition,  but  who  died 
after  a  short  sway  in  the  Academy.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, indeed,  that  the  positive  and  dogmatic  manner 
of  Polemo  and  Crates  produced  that  revulsion  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  occasioned 
their  successors  to  indulge  in  greater  latitude  of  specu- 
lation, and  in  more  of  that  temperate  and  modest 
suspense  of  judgment,  which  is  content  to  consider  the 
conclusions  of  practical  reason  as  merely  approxima- 
tions to  certainty;  but  is  at  the  same  time  vnlling  to 
act  upon  probabilities,  since  man  must  act  somehow 
or  other,  and  it  is  most  reasonable  to  act  according  to 
such  semblances  of  truth  as  the  mind  can  arrive  at. 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  old  Academy.     The 
history  of  the  new  Academy,  (for  we  agree  with  Mid- 
dleton  in  rejecting  the  distinction  of  a  middle  Academy,) 
beginning  with  Arcesilas,  will  be  connected  with  the 
history  of  its  great  ornament,  Cicero.     Some  account 
of  the  later  Platonists  will  be  presented  to  our  readers 
when  the  course  of  history  brings  us  to  the  life  of 
Plotinus,  who  wasted  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  in 
idle  reveries,  and  whose  writings,  clouded  as  they  are 
with  mysticism  and  the  spirit  of  ascetical  illusion, 
occasionally  glow  with   the  fervour  of  the  richest 
imagination,  and  with  an  exuberance  of  philosophic 
imagery.       Indeed,  without  a  powerful  genius,  he 
could  never  have  effected  that  wondeiful  change  in 
the  Platonic  school  which  he  did  effect,  though  to  us 
it  appears  a  lamentable  corruption.     From  his  time, 
Plato  has  seldom  been  studied  except  with  the  aid  of 
the  commentaries,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  treatises 
of  this  later  school ;   and  at  the  revival  of  learning, 
the  learned  Florentine,   Ficino,    who    procured  the 
printing  of  Plato,  performed  the  same  service  for  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  later  school,  and  illustrated 
his  edition  of  Plato  with  many  commentaries,  in  which 
he  shewed  himself  at  least  an  equal  adept  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  as  in  the  sense  of 
Plato.      Cardinal  Bessario  was  a  Platonist  of  more 
discrimination,  and  one  whose  intercourse  with  the 
world  had  perhaps  given  him  more  tact  and  address  in 
selecting  the  practical  works  of  Plato,  and  in  illus- 
trating those  of  a  more  obscure  east  than  the  learned 
but  recluse  Florentine.    Bessario*s  work,  in  reply  to 
George  of  Trebizond,  "  the  calumniator  of  Plato,"  is  a 
very  masterly  performance,  but  its  celebrity  has  not 
continued  equal  to  its  merit.    Bessario  has  there  fully 
developed  many  of  those  arguments  which  have  been 
used  of  late  years  by  the  admirers  of  Plato,  particularly 
among  the  German  controvertists.     Serranus  has  con- 
ferred great  obligations  by  his  excellent  edition  of 
Plato ',   and  as  the  paging  of  that  edition  has  been 
universally  adopted  by  scholars  for  reference,  it  has 
been  very  judiciously  continued  in  the  margin  of  the 
Bipont  edition,  and  of  the  edition  which  is  at  present 
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Biograpliy;  uader  publication  «t  Leipdc  by  If  r.  B^ker.  The 
abstract  of  Plato's  Dwlogttei  by  Mr.  Tiedemana,  an- 
nexed to  the  Bipont  efition,  is  executed  with  consider- 
able ability ;  but  the  author  is  somewhait  too  fond  of 
deviating  into  mystical  disquisitionSj  and  has  rendered 
the  ivorK  less  intelligible  and  less  generally  useful 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been»  by  a  constant 
reference  to  the  fAiilosophy  which  then  prevailed  in 
Germany.  The  text  only  of  Mr.  Bekker*8  edition  has 
yet  appeared. 

In  Cjermany,  indeed,  Plato  has  uniformly  been  the 
favourite  of  the  ablest  philosophers ;  and  whether  the 
mystic  Reuchlin,  orLerbnitz,*or  Kant,  brought  their 
-own  theories  to  lights  they  all  equally  acknowledged 
Plato  to  be  the  great  object  of  their  admiration  among 
ancient  writers.  In  Britain,  the  professed  translators 
of  Plato  have  been  Sydenham,  Spens,  and  Taylor.  Of 
Sydenham's  translation,  every  scholar  will  speak  with 
respect,  and  every  roan  of  taste  with  regard  and  fond- 
ness. Its  imperfect  and  unfinished  condition  bears 
with  it  a  deep  interest  as  a  memorial  of  Sydenham's 
melancholy  fate ;  when  a  man  of  the  highest  talents, 
and  the  most  elegant  accomplishments,  after  strug- 
gling with  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  suffering 
mortifications  not  the  less  galling  because  concealed 
and  uncoramunicated,  gave  way  to  the  sudden  impulse 
of  his  indignant  spirit,  and  quitted  a  world  which  he 
disdained  to  flatter.  Spens*  work  bcvs  marks  of  being 
a  version  from  the  French,  and  not  from  the  original. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  respect 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  a  self-taught  scholar,  and  a  student 
of  unwearied  industry ;  but  his  translation  of  Plato  is 
in  every  higher  quality  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  Sydenham.  It  is  written 
without  spirit,  without  taste,  without,  as  it  should 
seem,  even  a  suspicion  of  the  lighter  shades  of  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  disfigured  throughout  with  the  unin- 
telligible jargon  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL 

Among  the  British  admirers  of  Plato,  besides  the 
cabalists  Grale  and  More>  and  the  indefatigable  and 
eloquent  pupil  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  Cudworth, 
we  may  mention  several  of  our  ablest  philosophers 
and  poets.  Bacon  never  speaks  of  the  political  or 
moral  works  of  Plato  without  marked  respect. 
Berkeley's  enthusiastic  admiration  is  well  known, 
and  his  dialogues  are  perhaps  the  only  productions 
in  the  language  which  can  give  to  a  mere  English 
reader  a  sense  of  the  art,  the  dignity,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  Athenian  model.  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
essays  on  the  contrary,  though  written  more  with  the  air 
of  a  professed  imitation,  have  about  them  an  inflation 
and  a  stilted  grandeur,  which  never  deforms  the  serious 
works  of  Hato.  The  minds,  both  of  Milton  and  Gray, 
were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Plato's 
writings.  The  whole  of  the  Comus,  and  particularly 
the  beautiful  eulogy  upon  Philosophy,  -ttie  solemn 
introduction  of  the  unsphering  Plato's  spirit  in  the 
Penteroso,  and  the  express  pnase  of  the  renmants  of 


'*  The  testhnony  of  LeHnuti  is  vrry  explicit.  In  one  letter  to 
Baerting,  jrfter  nwldag  ■ome  remadw  on  Cicero's  DiaUguts,  he 
continues  tiuM—PXtf/oiit*  dimlagifm»lQ  minm  mctammodaii  mm  ud 
ingcnium  nosiri  tmcuU.  Mihi  tamen  vir  fuicqmam  iu  UU$  tpemitur  ; 
adto  nwita  agnoico  eoH»id€ratione  pro/undiore  digna.  And  in 
another  letter,  in  reply  to  some  ragoe  remarics  made  by  the  same 
correspnndeBt,  he  obaerves,  /Jr  FiaUme  nam  wmUio  tarn  etmiemtim, 
Mediiati9ne§  ^fmt  mihi  et  pnfwmdm  ^smm  «f  mtUet  vidtniwr,  JSi 
httbcQ  CUeronerm  n^m  muUnmJudictm  m^ctrm  sentitMtetm.  Aoh  ita 
pridnn  didtcimus  plus  Piaiontm  in  recettu  habere  juam  vu/go 
apparet, — ^Lcibnitii.  EpUtoU  in  opp.  vol.  t.  p.  368. 


the  Socraiic  school  in  tlie  Tractate  <m  EditcmUoM,  and 
The  Answer  to  Smeatymnm,  shew  at  onoe  how  fiiliy 
Milton's  mind  had  been  stored  with  the  sublimer  parts 
of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  how  great  his  admiration 
was  of  the  plainer  and  more  practical  parts.  His 
larger  poems  breathe  every  where,  as  it  were,  inad- 
vertently, intimations  of  the  deep  fountains  of  ancient 
wisdom,  in  which  his  genius  had  delighted  to  refresh 
and  inv^orate  itself  j  and  every  casual  turn  displays 
glances  of  the  sky  robes  of  the  Athenian  sage,  and  drops 
rich  distillations  of  the  choicest  dew  from  Hymettus. 
The  poems  of  Gray,  in  like  manner,  bear  a  strong 
tincture  from  their  author's  studies  ;  and  the  intelligent 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,*  would  need  no  further 
evidence  than  the  colour  of  the  language,  and  imagery 
with  which  they  abound,  to  satisfy  them  that  Plato  was 
Gray's  favourite  author.  This  point,  however,  has  been 
put  'Out  •of  all  question  by  the  publication  of  his  post- 
humous works  before  referred  to ;  which  show,  not 
only  his  earnest  study  of  Plato's  own  writings,  but  his 
minute  and  laborious  research  into  other  writers  of 
antiquity,  to  procure  illustration  even  of  the  most 
petty  particulars  of  dates  or  character?  anywise  con* 
nected  with  them. 

But  we  perceive  that  we  are  dwellii^loo  long  upon 
details,  which  at  best  can  be  considered  but  as  an 
appendage  to  a  sketch  of  Plato's  life.  The  neglect,  how- 
ever, with  which  Plato's  writings  are  in  the  present  day 
indiscriminately  treated,  even  among  persons  of  general 
learning  and  intelligence,  must  be  our  excuse  for  rest- 
ing on  the  names  of  any  who  have  entertained  a  different 
opinion  of  his  writings,  although  they  were  not  them- 
selves deficient  in  genius,  or  accustomed  to  any  servile 
admiration  of  antiquity.  But  upon  this  head,  of  the 
disregard  shewn  to  Plato  in  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  upon  which  it  might  seem  impertinent  or 
presumptuous  for  us  to  enlarge  further,  we  willingly 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  Berkeley,  and 
close  our  sketch  with  recommending  the  perusal  of 
Plato's  writings,  in  the  words  of  that  learned  and 
virtuous  dignitary : 

"  It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to 
tell  my  readers,  that  the  greatest  men  had  ever  an 
high  esteem  for  Plato ;  whose  writings  are  the  touch- 
stone of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind  ;  whose  philosophy 
has  been  the  admiration  of  ages;  which  supplied 
patriots,  magistrates,  and  lawgivers  to  the  most 
flourishing  states,  as  well  as  fathers  to  the  churchy 
and  doctors  to  the  schools.  Albeit,  in  these  days, 
the  depths  of  that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed, 
and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands,  if  our  young 
nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modem  maxims,  would 
imlnbe  the  notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  But 
in  these  freethinking  times,  many  an  empty  head  is 
shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as  at  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  the  writings  of  those  celebrated 
ancients  are  by  most  men  treated. on  a  foot,  with  the 
dry  and  barbarous  lucubrations  of  the  schoolmen.  It 
may  be  modestly  presumed  there  are  not  many 
among  us,  even  of  those  who  are  called  the  better 
sort,  who  have  more  sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their 
country  than  Cicero*  who,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming,  O  Socrates  et  Socraiici  viri' 
Nunquam  vobis  graiiam  refermm.  Would  to  God  many 
of  our  countrymen  had  the  same  obligations  to  those 
Socratic  writers," — Siris^  in  Berkeley's  Worln,  vol.  ii. 
p.  613. 
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^^npli^T*  In  the  account  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  foun- 
der of  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  province  of  the  biographer,  reserving  the 
discussion  of  his  philosophical  tenets  for  the  ))]ace  where 
we  before  observed  {Lijfe  of  Plato^  p.  72.  col.  1.)  that 
they  would  be  most  appropriately  treated  of  We  shall 
naturally  be  compelled  in  the  prosecution  of  our  plan  to 
notice  several  of  his  works,  but  it  will  be  in  the  character 
of  literary  historians,  and  not  as  historians  of  philo- 
sophy. On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  enter  more  into 
detail  respecting  the  documents  which  exist  Tor  our  pur- 
pose than  has  been  done  in  the  lives  of  Plato  and  Socrates, 
and  in  the  sketch  of  the  earlier  philosophers  of  Greece, 
because  an  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  estimating  the  value  of  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  lives  of  these  remarkable  men,  and  the  existing 
sources  of  all  our  possible  knowledge  in  any  one  case, 
are  rery  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  every  other. 

If  the  acquaintance  we  possessed  with  the  private  life 
«r  individuals  were  at  all  proportioned  to  the  influence 
oerted  by  them  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  the  bio- 
graphy of  Aristotle  would  fill  a  library;  for  without 
attempting  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his  philosophy 
as  compared  with  that  of  others,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  no  man  ever  yet  lived  who  exerted  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  world.  Absorbing  into  his  capacious 
mind  the  whole  existing  philosophy  of  his  age,  he  re- 
produced it,  digested  and  transmuted,  in  a  form  of  which 
the  main  outlines  are  recognised  at  the  present  day,  and 
of  which  the  language  has  penetrated  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  daily  life.  Translated  in  the  Vth  Cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  into  the  Syriac  language  by 
the  Nestorians  who  fled  to  Persia,  and  from  Syriac  into 
Arabic  four  hundred  years  later,  his  writings  furnished 
the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  East  with  a  germ 
of  science  which,  but  for  the  effect  of  their  religious  and 
political  institutions,  might  have  shot  up  into  as  tall  a 
tree  as  it  did  produce  in  the  West ;  while  his  logical 
works  in  the  Latin  translation  which  Boethius,  "the 
last  of  the  Romans,"  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  poste- 
rity, formed  the  basis  of  that  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.  An  empire  like  this, 
extending  over  nearly  twenty  centuries  of  time,  some- 
times more  sometimes  lens  despotically,  but  always  with 
great  force,  recognised  in  Bagdat  and  in  Cordova,  in  Egypt 
and  in  Britain,  and  leaving  abundant  traces  of  itself  in 
the  language  and  modes  of  thought  of  every  European 
nation,  is  assuredly  vrithout  a  parallel.  Tet  of  its  foun- 
der's personal  history  all  that  we  can  learn  is  to  be  ga- 
thered flx>m  meager  compilations,  scattered  anecdotes, 
and  accidental  notices,  which  contain  much  that  is  ob- 
viously false  and  even  contradictory,  and  from  which  a 

^  Tlie  pTomited  life  of  Axistotle  having  been  delayed  till  lome 
changes  hare  taken  place  in  the  plan  originally  projected,  it  haa 
been  thought  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  place  it  immediately  after 
hit  great  predecetior  in  pluloiopby,  although  originally  intended 
far  another  poiition. 
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systematic  account,  in  which  tolerable  confidence  may 
be  placed,  can  only  be  deduced  by  a  careful  and  critical 
investigation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  indifference  of 
his  contemporaries,  or  to  that  of  their  immediate  succes- 
sors, that  the  paucity  of  details  relating  to  Aristotle's 
life  is  due.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  second  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  not  only  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  study  upon  the  writings  of  the  great  philosopher, 
but  also  is  said  to  have  written  a  biography  of  him.* 
About  the  same  time  Hermippus  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  of  learned  men,  whose  research  and 
accuracy  is  highly  praised  by  Josephus,t  composed  a 
work  extending  to  considerable  length.  On  the  Lives  of 
Distinguished  Philosophers  and  Orators^  in  which 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  space.} 
Another  author,  whose  date  there  is  no  direct  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  who  probably  is  to  be  placed  somewhere 
about  the  end  of  the  Hid  Century  before  the  Christian 
era,§  Timotheus  of  Athens,  is  also  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  his  early  biographers.  But  independently  of 
such  works  as  these,  antiquity  abounded  in  others  which 
contained  information  on  this  subject  in  a  less  direct 
form.  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  who  during  a  part  of 
his  life  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  in  his  biogra- 
phies of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  great  Stagirite.||  Epicurus,  in  a  treatise 
which  is  cited  under  the  title  of  A  Letter  on  the  Pur^ 
suits  and  Habits  of  former  Philosophers^  related  several 
stories  to  his  disparagement.^  The  same,  perhaps,  was 
the  case  with  Aristippus  (apparently  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenean  school)  in  his  work  On  the 
Luxury  of  Antiquity.**  And  yet  more  valuable  ma- 
terials than  were  furnished  by  the  two  last-mentioned 
works,  of  which  at  least  the  former  appears  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  vulgar  spirit  that  delights  in  finding 
something  to  degrade  to  its  own  level  all  that  is  above 
it,tt  probably  were  contained  in  the  treatises  of  Deme- 
trius the  Magnesian  and  Apollodorus  the  Athenian. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and  his 

^  *  David  the  Armenian,  in  a  commentary  on  the  Categoriet, 
cited  by  Brandis  in  the  BhtimtcheM  Hthuewn^  vol.  i.  p.  250,  and 
lince  published  from  two  Vatican  MSS.,  says,  TSt  'A(4rr«rtA<««l» 

*tXm4tX^»t,  »9»yfM^f  rnvrSv  wun^aftut  »m  Wv  ^n  mitraS  »au  rnv 
Xi^t^i*. ».  «-.  X.  (p.  22.  ed.  Bekker.)  an  important  paasage,  thowine 
who  the  Ptolemy  was  that  ia  elsewhere  cited  in  connection  with 
Aristotle's  works. 

f  Omtr,  Apion,  lib.  i.  ini0  wtft  vmrmt  Urt^Uf  IwtfitXit. 

I  AtbensBus  (liii.  p.  589.  xf,  p.  696.)  cites  him,  It  rf 
t  *A0irT»r{XMff, 

liiis  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  Diogenes  only  quotes 
him  in  the  lives  of  Plato,  Speusippus,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno  of  Cit- 
tium.  He  is  therefore  no  authority  for  any  thinfi;  later  than  the 
time  of  the  last.  Zeno  was  an  old  man  b.  c.  260.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  6.)    Timotheus*s  work  is  quoted  under  the  title  Ili^i  B/m?. 

II  Seep.  97*,  col.  I. 

4  Ap»  Athen.  Deipnotoph,  p.  354. 
**  Diog.  Laert  u.  23.  v.  3. 

If  See  the  stories  which  he  related  in  it  of  Protagoras,  also 
mentioned  by  Athensus,  toe.  eit. 
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Biogmpliy.  celebrated  friend  Atticus,*  and  appears  to  have  exercised 
his  acumen  in  detecting  such  erroneous  stories  prevalent 
in  his  time  as  arose  from  the  confusion  of  different  poets 
and  philosophers  who  had  borne  the  same  name ;  f  a 
cause  which  with  us  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  pro- 
duce any  great  effect,  but  formerly,  in  the  absence  of 
hereditary  surnames,  and  under  the  operation  of  many 
motives  for  falsification,  was  much  more  fertile  in  its 
results  than  can  now  be  easily  imagined.}  The  second 
is  an  authority  who  for  the  purposes  of  the  modern  bio- 
grapher of  Aristotle  is  the  most  important  of  all.  He, 
like  Hennippus,  was  an  Alexandrine  scholar,  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  editor  and  commentator  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  AristarchuB.§  Among  his  voluminous  works 
iras  one  On  the  SecU  of  Philosophera,  which  no  doubt 
contained  much  tha(  was  interesting  on  our  subject ;  but 
irhat  renders  him  valuable  above  any  other  of  these  lost 
writers,  and  makes  us  treasure  up  with  avidity  the 
slightest  notices  by  him  which  have  come  down  to  us,  is 
his  celebrated  Chronology,  a  composition  in  iambic 
verse,  often  cited  under  the  title  of  Xfwyucat  or  Xpoyuc^ 
avyrc^ig  by  that  compiler  whose  treatise  is  unfortu- 
nately the  most  ancient  systematic  account  of  Aristotle's 
life  which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  These  cita- 
tions are  invaluable,  not  merely  for  the  positive  infor- 
mation which  we  gain  from  them,  but  because  they  serve 
also,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel, 
for  a  touchstone  of  anecdotes  whose  authority  is  otber- 
vrise  uncertain.|| 
Gradual  The  foregoing  list  of  authors,  which  might  be  yet  fur- 

degeneracy  iijgf  enlarged  did  we  not  fear  to  exceed  the  due  limits  of 
iatxii«.0Br  ^^^^  occasion,  abundantly  shows  that  in  the  beginning 
thcM  of  the  1st  Century  before  Christ  there  were  materials  for 

snbjedi,  compiling  a  biography  of  Aristotle  as  detailed  as  one  of 
Newton  or  Young  could  be  in  the  present  day.  This, 
however,  soon  afterwards  ceased  to  be  the  case.  When 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  copy  of  a  book  was  by 
the  laborious  process  of  transcription,  the  expense  neces- 
sarily confined  its  acquisition  to  comparatively  few  per- 
sons, and  when  to  this  drawback  we  add  those  arising 
from  voluminous  size  and  but  partially  interesting  sub* 
ject,  the  circulation  would  be  very  limited  indeed.  It 
may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  some  of  the  works 
ire  have  noticed  ever  found  their  way  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  royal  library  at  Alexandria,  except  in  the  shape  of 
extracts.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  destruction  of  thewbole 
or  a  great  part  of  that  library  %  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
by  Julius  Caesar  (b.  c.  48.)  would  very  probably  cause 
their  annihilation.  At  all  events,  in  the  subsequent 
times,  when  Rome  was  the  centre  of  civilization  as  well 
as  of  empire,  works  of  such  a  description  became  totally 
unfit  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  age.  A  certain  acquaint- 
liteiatore  ance  with  Greek  literature,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Greek 
fashionable  history,  became  an  essential  accomplishment  for  the 
JO  Rome,     fashionable  Roman,  but  this  acquaintance  was  nothing 

*  Cicero,  Brut.  91.  He  is  alluded  to  in  Eftp.  ad  jitiio*  iv.  11. 
bot  in  viii.  11.  ix.  9.  xii.  6.  it  is  DemetriuB  the  Syrian,  a  rheto- 
zician,  who  is  referred  to.  This  latter  is  also  spoken  of  in  BrM/.91. 

f  Diog.  Laert.  v.  3. 

I  See  Galen,  Commtnt.  m  Rippoer*  dtNai,  Bom,  ii.  p.  105,  109^ 
and  m  Hifipocr,  de  Humor,  i.  p.  d,  ed.  Kuehnr 

&  Suldas,  *ub  v.  *Aw§M.£iiMf, 

II  See  with  reference  to  ApoUodoms  and  his  works,  Voss,  De 
Hiitoricit  Grttcitt  p.  132.  et  seq.  Heyne,  ad  JfuModori  Bibiiotkec, 
vol.  i.  pp.  385,  457,  and  Brandis  in  the  Rkgimtehts  Shtaeum^  toL  iii. 
p.  110.  in  whose  opinion  the  chronology  of  ApoUodoroi  is  founded 
4>n  that  of 'Eratostnenes. 

%  Aulus  Gellius,  Noete9  JtHem,  vi.  17. 


like  the  one  which  Cato  and  Scipio,  which  Atticus  and  Aristotle*^ 
Cicero  possessed.  It  was  expected  to  be  extremely  '^■^"v  ■  ~  ^ 
comprehensive,*  and,  as  all  comprehensive  knowledge 
must  be  when  popularized,  it  was  proportionally  super- 
ficial. To  feed  this  appetite  for  general  information 
was  the  work  of  the  needy  men  of  letters  under  the  em- 
pire. In  the  time  of  the  early  Ptolemies  and  of  the 
Kings  of  Pergamus  their  energies  had  been  directed  by 
the  munificence  of  those  monarchs  to  the  accumulation 
of  vast  stores  of  erudition  on  particular  subjects.  The 
number  of  monographies,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  ' 

intellectual  labour  which  prevailed  under  their  patronage, 
is  scarcely  ecpialled  by  the  somewhat  similar  case  of 
Germany  at  the  present  day.  Homer,  a  sacred  book 
for  the  Greeks,  was  the  principal  subject  of  their  labours; 
but  indeed  there  was  no  classical  author  and  no  literary 
or  scientific  question  which  did  not  employ  the  abilities 
of  a  crowd  of  antiquarians  or  commentators.  The  pro- 
digious stores  thus  accumulated  t  formed  the  stock  from 
which  the  litter ateurt  of  Rome  derived  materials  for  the 
new  species  of  intellectual  repast  demanded  by  the  taste 
of  their  times.  In  the  first  generation  of  compilations  Compila*  i 
which  were  composed  for  this  purpose,  the  writers  of  ^^^°b*  i 

course  made  use  of  the  existing  sources  of  information, 
and  fortified  their  statements  by  citations  of  their  autho*  i 

rity  in  each  particular  instance.     But  as  the  real  love 
for  literature  declined  before  the  debilitating  influence  i 

*  See  Juvenal,  &ilf>.  viL  229—236.  of  thesMilers  of  histtme :«-« 

'  ■    '■■    Foe  9€Bva9  imptmite  ieg99,  ' 

Ut  pncecepiari  tferborum  regu/a  cmuitif  i 

Ut  legat  hittorioM,  auctort*  noverii  mmea 
'  Tanquam  unguen  digitosque  tuoa  ;  ul  forte  rogattu 
Dum  petit  aut  thermae  out  Phctbi  bainea,  dicat 

Nutrieem  Anchie^j  nomen  patriamque  ttovereet  ' 

Anohemori  ;  dicat,  quoi  Aeaiet  viserii  aimee, 
Quot  Sieu^M  Pkrggibua  vim  dotunerit  umat,  , 

Make  it  a  point  that  all,  and  every  part 
Of  their  own  science  be  possessed  by  heart ; 
That  general  history  with  our  own  they  bleod, 
And  have  all  authors  at  their  fingers*  end : 
That  they  may  straight  inform  yon,  should  you  meet, 
And  ask  them  at  the  bath,  or  in  the  street, 
Who  nurs*d  Anehises  ?  from  what  eountry  eaise 
Archim*rus*  stepmother,  and  what  her  name  ?, 
How  long  Acestes  flourished  ?  and,  in  short, 
With  how  much  wine  ^neas  left  his  court  ? 

Gifford's  Ftttimy  p.  264.  i 

f  The  number  of  volumes  at  Alexandfria  in  the  time  of  Calli* 
maehus  (about  259  b.  c.)  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  thirty>two 
thousand,  or  according  to  the  explanation  of  Ritsebl*  (DiejUextm 
driniachen  Bibtiothehen,  p.  36,)  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  thegreat  part  by  fire,  they  had 
reached  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  dinbrence  was  caused  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  accumulation  of  eommentatorisl  or  anti- 
quarian works.  Thus  Amtarcfaus  is  said  to  have  written  more 
than  eight  hundred  volimoes  of  commentaries  sloue.  (Suidas,  tub  v.) 
Some  an  said  to  have  spent  their  whole  lives  on  the  elucidation  of 
single  questions  relative  to  Homer.  (See  Wolf,  Prologomena  im 
Homerutnt  sec.  45,  51.)  Under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  an  im- 
mense ttumber  of  original  works  were  ooHected,  and  tho  artangto" 
meat,  descriptioa,  and  illiiatration  of  thfeso  became  the  principal 
business  of  men  of  letters  under  his  successors.  Under  Vtolemy 
the  accumulation  was  so  rapid  that  there  was  no  time  for  this. 
Galen  relates  that  wheu  any  merchant^vessels  put  into  the  har- 
bonrs  of  £gypt,  all  maauseripts  which  hajppened  to  be  on  bofssl 
wen  taken  to  the  royal  library  and  tranesripts  of  them  seat  back 
to  the  owners.  In  default  of  time  to  examine  what  the  originals 
were,  they  were  laid  up  in  the  collection  under  the  title  of  r^  U 
irXtUn,  'Mhe  books  taken  out  of  the  ships.**  (Galen,  cited  by 
Wolf,  Proieg,  sec  42.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
word  **  volume,**  in  reference  to  this  time,  applies  to  the  papyma 
rolls,  of  which  none  perhaps  contained  more  than  a  couple  of 
closely  printed  octavo  sheets^  while  some  were  very  much  lesi. 
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.  of  hmny^  ivhiie  at  the  same  time  the  fashion  of  literary 
acfjompfahments  remained,  it  became  necessary  that  in- 
fivmaiion  ahoald  be  furnished  in  a  more  generally 
pabiablfi  form.    Hence  out  of  the  firet  crop  of  compi* 
latiftns»  a  new  generation  of  writers  composed  a  sort  of 
liaedU-    Omniasa,  (vAtrodarol  itrroplai,)  a  species  of  composi- 
tion which  became  exceedingly  popular  as  it  combined 
a  loose  kind  of  information  on  those  points  of  which 
everybody  was  expected  to  possess  some  knowledge,  with 
Ibe  piquancy  of  memoirs,  and  the  variety  of  subject 
i^iieh  is  so  pleasant  to  a  frivolous  and  indolent  reader. 
It  very  soon  overlaid  and  destroyed  the  learned  labours 
of  tba  preceding  age,  and  from  the  lime  at  which  it  began 
to  prevail,  it  becomes  very  questionable  whether  a 
writer*  when  he  quotes  an  authority  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  empire,  ever  has  cast  eyes  upon  him,  or  even 
wishes  his  readers  to  believe  that  he  has  done  so.     One 
of  the  earlieslnas  well  as  most  original  works  of  this  de- 
Fm^  sBiiption  was  the  production  of  a  female  hand.    Pam- 
phila,  a  lady  of  Egyptian  extraction,  in  the  time  of  Nero 
had  married  at  a  very  early  age  a  person  of  considerable 
literary  tastes  and  attainments,  whose  house  was  the 
fsaort  of  many  persons  distinguished  for  the  same, 
cither  for  the  purposes  of  education  or  of  social  inter- 
oDorae.     During  thirteen  years  she  states  that  she  was 
never  separated  from  her  husband*s  side  for  an  hour, 
and  that  it  was  her  habit  to  take  notes  of  any  thing  which 
she  might  learn  cither  from  him  or  from  any  of  his 
Iterary  circle,  which  appeared  worth  recording.     Out 
«f  these  materials,  together  with  extracts  made  by  herself 
fiom  authors  which  she  had  read,  she  composed  eight 
faeoks  of  miscellaneous  historical  memoirs,  (ov/iucjcra 
imofMra  intofiyfifiara,')  purposely  abstaining  from  any  thing 
like  an    arrangement  according  to  subjects,  that  her 
readers  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  variety. 
This  work  Photius,  from  whom  we  have  taken  this  no- 
tice of  it,  describes  as  being  "  a  most  useful  one  for  the 
acquirement  of  general  information.''* 

Phavorinus,  a  native  of  Aries,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  the  compiler  of  an- 
other work  of  the  same  description,  but  noL.composed 
under     such    interesting    circumstances.      His    MiS' 
(tUanams  HiMtorkal  Quef^ions  (iravro^ain)  vXtf   Itrro' 
^,  or  wayroBairii  ierropla)  were,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
Psmphila,  a  mine  much  worked  by  subsequent  writers. 
Bot  the  degenerate  taste  which  had  caused  the  pro- 
^oetion  of  such  works  as  these,  or  at  least  as  the  latter, 
did  oot  stop  here.     Still  declining,  it  called  for  yet  more 
inesger  and  worthless  compilations,  which  were  fur- 
JMhed'by  drawing  from  the  confused  and  turbid  Mis- 
celianiea  those  parts  which  referred  to  any  particular 
subject  on  which  the  writer  thought  proper  to  make 
^'^^  eoileciioBs.    To  this  stage  belongs  the  work  of  Diogenes 
pmaat,    Laertius,  a  part  of  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  all  mo- 
dem biographies  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of  Plato  and 
most  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers ;  and  to  a  yet  later 
period,  after  the  processes  which  we  have  been  describing 
hsd  been  again  and  again  repeated,  the  Lives  by  the 
Piseudo-Ammonius  and  his  anonymous  LaXin  translator 
snd  interpolater. 
^2^     If  we  were  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  these 
hi^  later  authorities  by  the  quantity  of  critical  discernment 
or  sound  erudition  which  they  display,  there  would  be 
little  to  choose  between  the  contemporary  of  Sevcrus, 
and  bis  followers  of  some  centuries  later.     But  Dio- 

•  Photiai,  Siblioth.  p.  119.  ed.  Bekker. 
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genes,  although  devoid  of  all  historical  or  philosophical 
discrimination,  although  sometimes  contradicting  him* 
self  within  the  limits  of  a  single  biography,  and  con- 
fusing the  tenets  of  Peripatetics  and  Epicureans  without 
the  least  consciousness  of  his  own  indistinct  views,*  is 
distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  in  his  narrative 
the  names  of  the  earliest  authorities  still  appear,  while 
from  the  rest  they  have  in  most  cases  dropped  oot. 
With  the  use,  therefore,  of  due  caution  and  diligence^ 
we  are  frequently  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  views  enter- 
tained on  a  given  point  by  individuals  of  four  centuries 
earlier  date*  who  possessed  both  the  wish  and  the  means 
to  ascertain  truth  where  the  later  writers  were  deficient 
in  both.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  certain  classes 
of  facts.  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  individual  character 
or  habits  of  life  readily  spring  up  and  have  a  rapid 
growth,  if  the  smallest  nucleus  of  truth  exist  as  a  foun- 
dation for  them.  But  dry  and  uninteresting  statements, 
such  as  the  date  of  an  insulated  event,  vrill  very  rarely 
be  falsified  except  by  accidents  attending  transcription, 
or  unless  their  determination  is  distinctly  felt  to  afiect  the 
decision  of  some  more  obviously  important  question. 
When,  therefore,  such  statements  coupled  with  the 
name  of  an  early  authority  have  been  preserved,  there 
18  a  fair  presumption  that  we  have  firm  standing  ground, 
and  other  notices  of  uncertain  origin  will  possess  a 
greater  or  less  claim  to  our  consideration,  as  they  appea* 
more  or  less  adapted  to  make  parts  of  that  body  of 
which,  as  it  were,  a  few  fossil  bones  have  been  pre- 
served. These  we  shall  first  present  collectively  to  the 
view  of  our  readers,  and  then  proceed  step  by  step  in  the 
process  of  redintegration. 

On  the  authority  then  of  Apollodorns,*}*  we  may  fix 
the  birth  of  Aristotle  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  884 — 3,)  and  his  arrival  at  Athens  as 
a  scholar  of  Plato  when  seventeen  years  old.  After 
remaining  there  twenty  years  he  visited  the  court  of 
Hermias,  (a  prince  of  Asia  Minor  of  whom  we  shall  say 
more  in  the  sequel,)  in  the  year  afler  his  master's  death, 
TheophiluB  being  then  archon,  (t.  e.  b.  c.  848 — ^7,)  and 
staid  there  for  three  years.  In  the  archonship  of 
Eubulus,  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  eighth 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  345'~-4,)  he  passed  over  to  Mytilene. 
In  that  of  PythoHotus,  the  second  year  of  the  hundred 
and  ninth,  (b.  c.  34d— 2,)  he  commenced  the  education 
of  Alexander  the  Great  at  his  father's  court ;  and  in  the 
second  year  of  the  hundred  and  eleventh,  returned  to 
Athens  and  taught  philosophy  in  the  school  of  the 
Lyceum  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years ;  at  the  expfra^ 
tion  of  which  time  he  crossed  over  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
and  there  died  from  a  disease  in  the  archonship  of 
Philocles,  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourteenth 
Olympiad,  (b.c.  322 — 1,)  at  the  age  of  about  sixty- 
three,  and  at  the  same  time  that  Demosthenes  ended 
his  life  in  Calauria. 

Stagirus,  (or,  as  it  was  later  called,  Stagrira,)  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rneii,  if  not 
the  very  most,  that  the  world  has  ever  produced, 'was  a 
petty  town  in  the  north  of  Greece,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Strymonic  gulf,  just  where  the 
general  line  of  coast  takes  a  southerly  direction.     It 

*  See  Casaubon'i  note  on  Diog.  Laert.  v.  29 

t  jlp,  Diog.  Laert.  Tit,  Aritt»  sec  9.  Compare  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  Epi9t.  i.  ad  Ammceum,  p.  727,  728,  whose  account 
agrees  with  that  of  Diogenes,  and  is  itself  probably  based  on  the 
chronology  of  Apollodorus.  See  Clinton's  FoMti  Heiknicif  2*  320* 
B«  c«  col.  3. 
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Biography,  lay  in  the  mid&t  of  a  picturesque  couuiry,'  both  in  soil 
and  appearance  resembling  the  southern  part  of  the 
bay  of  Naples.  Immediately  sputh  a  promontory,  like 
the  Punta  delta  Campanella  and  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, ran  out  in  an  easterly  direction,  effectually  screen* 
ing  the  town  and  its  little  harbour  Capros,  formed  by 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  from  the  violence  of  the 
squalls  coming  up  the  ^gean,  a  similar  service  to  that 
rendered  by  the  Italian  headland  to  the  town  of  Sorrento. 
In  the  terraced  windings,  too,  by  which  the  visitor 
climbs  through  the  orange  groves  of  the  latter  place,  he 
may  without  any  great  violence  imagine  the  "  narrow 
and  steep  paths"  by  which  an  ancient  historian  and 
chorographer  describes  those  who  crossed  the  mountains 
out  of  Macedonia  as  descending  '*  into  the  valley  of  Are- 
thusa,  where  was  seen  the  tomb  of  Euripides  and  the 
town  of  Stagira."*  The  inhabitants  possessed  all  the 
advantages  of  civilization  which  Grecian  blood  and 
Grecian  intercourse  could  give ;  the  city  having  been 
originally  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians,  and  its  popula- 
tion subsequently  replenished  by  one  from  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.t  The  mouth  of  the  Strymon  and  the  important 
city  of  Amphipolis  was  within  three  hours'  sail  to  the 
north;  and  every  part  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  a 
district  full  of  Greek  towns^  among  which  were  Olyn- 
thtis  and  Potidsa,  was  readily  accessible.  With  the 
former  of  these  Stagirus  appears  to  have  been  leagued 
as  a  humble  ally$  in  that  resistance  to  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Philip  which  terminated  so  calamitously.  In 
the  year  348  b.  c.  it  was  destroyed  by  bim,||  and  the  in- 
habitants sold  as  slaves. 

Aristotle,  however,  did  not  share  the  misfortunes  of 
his  native  town,  to  which  it  is  probable  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a  stranger.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  one 
of  the  family  or  guild  of  the  Asclepiads,  in  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  hereditary,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Philip's  father,  Amyntas,  to 
whom  he  was  body  surgeon,  and  whose  confidence  he 
appears  to  have  possessed  in  a  high  degree.^  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  empirical  practice  of  his  art, 
for  he  is  related  to  have  written  six  books  on  medical  and 
one  on  physical  subjects,**  which  latter  head  would  in 
that  age  include  every  department  of  natural  history 
and  physiology,  no  less  than  those  investigations  of  the 
properties  of  unorganic  matter  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
propriated in  the  present  day.  Now  this  circumstance 
is  much  more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  Aristotle  than  may  at  first  appear. 
In  his  writings  appears  such  a  fondness  for  these  pur- 
suits as  it  seems  impossible  not  to  believe  must  have 
been  imbibed  in  his  very  earliest  years,  and  most  pro- 
bably under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  this 
parent.     For  although  he  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxvii.  4.  The  liimilarit^  in  the 
name  of  the  island  Capri,  which  lies  off  Sorrento,  is  curious,  and 
seems  to  favour  the  account  of  Fzontinus,  that  Siurentuiu  was 
originally  colonised  by  Greeks. 

f  Thucyd.  iv.  88.    Dionys.  Hallc.  Ep.  i.  ad  Amm.  p.  727. 

J  Demosthenes  (Phi/ipp.  iii.  p.  117.)  says  that  Philip  destroyed 
thirty-two  there.    Some  of  these  were  doubtless  mere  namlets. 

^  Dio  Chrysost.  Or,  ii.  p.  36. 

II  &pii^r»T»f.  Plutarch,  Fit.  AUx.  sec.  7,  If  Aristotle's  wiU, 
however,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  be  genuine,  this  term 
must  be  considerably  qualined :  for  in  it  he  speaks  of  his  wakxpmci, 
4i»Um  Stagirus.  One  naturally  expects  the  description  of  De- 
mosthenes (/oc.  ciV.}  to  be  overcharged. 

H  Ur^cu  fuu  fixty  xt^itt,  is  the  expression  of  I)iogeae8« 

*•  Suidas,  mb  %h  VuUfut;^»t, 
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seventeen,  (and  how  much  earlier  we  cannot  say,)  yet  Aostatle 
it  is  well  known  that  education  in  the  "  art  and  maistery  ^^^^  ' 
of  healing,"  and  such  subjects  as  were  connected  there- 
with, was  commenced  by  the  Asclepiads  at  a  very  early 
age.     ''I  do  not  blame  the  ancients,"  says  Galen,* 
*^  for  not  writing  books  on  anatomical  manipulation ; 
though  I  commend  Marinus,  who  did.     For  it  was  su- 
perfluous for  them  to  compose  such  records  for  them- 
selves or  others,  tohile  they  wtrt  from  their  childhood 
exercised  by  their  parents  in  dissecting  just  cu  familiarly 
as  in  writing  and  reading  ;  so  that  there  was  no  more 
fear  of  their  forgetting  their  anatomy  than  of  their 
forgetting  their  alphabet.    But  when  grown  men  a» 
well  as  children  were  taught,  this  thorough  discipline 
fell  off;  and  the  art  being  carried  out  of  the  family  of 
the  Asclepiads^  and  decUning  by  repeated  transmission, 
books  became  necessary  for  the  student.*'     And   we 
have  another,  although  slighter,  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  childhood  of  the  great  philosopher  was  spent 
with  his  father  at  the  Macedonian  court,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  selected  by  Philip,  at  a  period  long 
subsequent,  to  conduct    the   education  of  Alexander. 
This  we  shall  find  an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  in  the 
sequel.     Whatever  influence,  however,  was  exercised  by 
Nicomachus  over  the  future  fortunes  of  his  son,  he  had 
not  the  happiness  of  living  to  be  a  witness  of  its  effects. 
He,  as  well  as  his  wife  Phaestis,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Chalcidian  colonists  of  Stagirus,  died  while  Aristotle  Becomes 
was  yet  a  minor,  leaving  him  under  the  guardianship  of  an  orphan 
Proxenus,  a  citizen  of  Atarneus  in  Asia,  who  appears  to  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
liave  been  settled  in  the  native  town  of  his  wanl.    How  ^^' 
long  this  person  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining;  it  was  sufficiently 
long,  however,  to  imbue  the  object  of  it  with  a  respect 
and  gratitude  which  endured  throughout  life.     At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  however,  it  terminated,  and  Aristotle, 
master  of  himself  and  probably  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, came  to  Athens,  the  centre  of  the  civilization  of  Comes  to 
the  world,  and  the  focus  of  every  thing  that  was  brilUant  Athena* 
in  action  or  in  thought.     It  is  not  probable  that  any 
thing  but  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  distinguished 
his  residence  there,  was  the  cause  of  its  commencement. 
Plato  was  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  the  desire  to  see  and  enjoy  the  intercourse  of  such 
a  man  would  have  been  an  adequate  motive  to  minds  ot 
much  less  capacity  and  taste  for  philosophy  than  Aris- 
totle's to  resort  to  a  spot,  where,  besides,  every  enjoy- 
ment which  even  an  Epicurean  could  desire  was  to  be 
found.f     It  was  reserved  for  the  foolish  ingenuity  of  Absurd 
later  times,   when  all  real    knowledge  of  this   period  accounts  of 
had  faded  away,  to  invent  the   absurd  motive  of  **  a  *he  reason. 
Delphic  oracle,  which  commanded  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  philosophy.!"    For  another  account,  scarcely  less 
absurd,  the  excuse  of  ignorance  cannot  be  so  easily 
made.     Epicurus,  in  the  work  we  have  before  spoken  c^lurany 
of,  related  that  Aristotle  after  squandering  his  paternal  of  Epi- 
property  adopted  the  profession  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  cams, 
and   failing  in  this,  aHerwards  that  of  a  vender  of 
medicines ;  that  he  then   took  advantage  of  the   free 
manner  in  which  Plato's  instructions    were  given  to 
pick   up   a   knowledge  of  philosophy,   for   which    he 
was  not  without  talent,  and  thus  gradually  arrived  at  his 


*  Cited  and  translated  by  Whewell,  ISttory  of  ike  Inductive 
Sdtnoe*^  vol.  iii.  p.  385.    See  also  Plutarch,  Ptt,  A/ex,  sec  8. 
i"  See  Xenophon,  Rep,  Aih.  cap.  ii.  sect  7,  8. 
X  Pseudo-Ammonius,  /^/.  Ariti, 
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Ssenphj,  views.*  It  is  at  once  manifest  that  this  story  is  incompa- 
tible with   the  account  of  Apollodorus,   according  to 
which  Aristotle  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy under  Plato,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.    Independently  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  a 
mere  boy  should  have  already  passed  through  so  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  before 
that  time  have  squandered  his  property,  except  through 
the  culpable  negh'gence  of  his  guardian,  Proxenus ;  and 
any  supposition  of  this  sort  is  precluded  by  the  singular 
respect  testified  for  that  individual  in  his  ward's  will, 
the  substance  of  which — or  perhaps  a  codicil  to  it — 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Diogenes  Laertius.*]*     In  it 
fae  directs  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Proxenus  and  of 
his  wife,  he  appoints  their  son  Nicanor  (whom  he  had 
previously  adopted)  to  be  joint  guardian  with  Antipater. 
of  his   own   son   Nicomachus,   and  also   bestows  his 
daughter  upon  him  in  marriage.     It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  such  feelings  could  have  been  aroused  iu 
the  ward  by  a  negligent  or  indiscreetly  indulgent  guar- 
dian ;  and  we  should  hardly  have  reverted  to  the  story 
in  question,  except  to  remark  how  the  very  form  of  the 
calumny  seems  to  indicate  that  the  favourite  studies  of 
Aristotle,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  were  such  as  his 
father's  profession  would  naturally  have  led  him  to. 
Physiology  and  Natural  History.^     Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  he  might  have  given  advice  to 
the  sick,  science  and  practical  skill  being  in  those  times 
w  inseparably  connected,  that  the  Greek  language  pos- 
seses  no  terms  which  formally  distinguish  them, — and 
imn  this  circumstance  the  report  may  have  arisen,  that 
ht  attempted  medicine  as  a  profession. 

There  are  some  other  accounts  equally  discrepant 
with  the  chronology  of  Apollodorus,  which  wc  have 
taken  as  our  standard.  One  of  these  is,  that  Aristotle 
did  not  attach  himself  to  Plato  until  he  was  thirty  years 
of  a^e:  another,  that  on  his  first  arrival  at  Athens  he 
was  for  three  years  the  pupil  of  Socrates. §  The  first  of 
these,  which  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  one  Eumelus,|| 
a  writer  of  whom  nothing  more  whatever  is  known, 
may  perhaps  be  a  feature  of  the  story  of  Epicurus  which 
we  have  just  discussed :  it  has  been  conjectured,  how- 
ever, with  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  its  sole 


*  Athenasos,  Deipnonph,  viiL  p.  354.  /Elian,  Var,  Hist,  v.  9. 
That  these  two  accoimts  are  derived  from  the  same  source  appean 
fio  Ins  from  their  similarity  of  phrase  than  from  the  remark  of 
AthensBas,  *'  that  Epicurus  was  the  only  authority  for  this  story 
against  Aristotle." 

f  Ftt,  Ariti,  sec.  11 — 16.  The  genuineness  of  this  document  is 
confirmed  by  the  notice  which  Athensus  (xiii.  p.  589)  gives  from 
Hermippus,  relative  to  the  provision  for  Herpyllis,  which  quite 
agrees  with  what  we  find  in  if.  Compare,  too,  the  author  of  the 
Latin  Life,  (ad fit.)  from  whom  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  and  An- 
dro&icus  had  each  of  them  inserted  a  testament  of  Aristotle  in 
their  works. 

^  Athencus  tells  the  story,  after  mentioning  seTeral  tenets  of 
Anstotle  on  matters  of  Natural  History,  in  reference  to  whidi  he 
calls  him  "  the  medicine-vender,"  («  ^affMuuwiiXnt')  There  is  a 
curious  passage,  too,  in  a  work  of  Aristotle's,  the  PoUtics,  (p. 
1259,  line  12»  ed.  Bekker,)  which  seems  to  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  matter.  It  may  almost  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  if  it  was  such  as  xte  have  supposed.  Timsus  of 
Tsnromenxum  related  that  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  (r^\  rnt 
siXnM«r)  he  served  an  obscure  physician  in  a  menial  capacity. 
(Aristodes,  ao.  Eoseb.  xv.  2.)  For  the  character  of  Timssos,  see 
Cssaubon  <u/ Diog.  Laert  x.  8. 

§  Psetido-Ammonius. — f^ia  Latino. 

\\  Ap,  Diog.  Laert.  Fit.  Aritl,  sec.  6.  All  other  accounts  are 
nnantmons  iu  representing  him  as  becoming  Plato's  disciple  while 
very  young. 


foundation  is  the  well-known  maxim  of  Plato,  that  the 
study  of  the  higher  philosophy  should  not  be  commenced 
before  the  thirtieth  year.  The  second,  as  it  stands,  is 
absolutely  unintelligible,  Socrates  having  been  put  to 
death  in  the  archonship  of  Laches,  (b.  c.  400 — 399,) 
that  is,  fifleen  years  before  the  birth  of  Aristotle.  But 
It  has  been  ingeniously  remarked,*  that  at  the  time 
when  Aristotle  first  came  to  Athens,  Plato  was  absent  in 
Sicily,  from  whence  he  did  not  return  till  Olymp.  ciii. 
4,  the  tbird  year  aflerwards  ;t  so  that  if  Aristotle  was 
then  introduced  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy,  it 
must  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  some  other  of  the 
Socratic  school,  whom  the  foolish  compilers  of  later 
times  mistook  for  its  founder.  Under  this  natural  ex- 
planation, the  absurd  story  becomes  a  confirmation  of 
the  account  of  Apollodorus,  which  we  have  followed — 
a  coincidence  the  more  satisfactory  as  it  is  quite  un- 
designed. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  as  well  as  the  scanty  infor- 
mation which  has  come  down  to  us  will  allow,  to  sketch 
the  course  of  Aristotle's  life  during  the  ensuing  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years  which  be  spent  at  Athens.  It 
appears  to  have  been  mainly,  although  not  entirely, 
occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  his  almost  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  in  collecting,  criticising,  and  digesting.  Of 
his  extraordinary  diligence  in  mastering  the  doctrines  of 
the  earlier  schools  of  philosophy  we  may  form  some 
notion  from  the  notices  of  them  which  are  preserved  in 
his  works,  which  indeed  constitute  the  principal  source 
of  our  whole  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  That  this 
information  should  have  been  acquired  by  him  during 
this  part  of  his  life  is  rendered  likely  both  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  by  the  scattered  anecdotes  which 
relate  that  his  remarkable  industry  and  intelligence 
elicited  the  strongest  expressions  of  admiration  from 
Plato,  who  is  said  by  Pseudo-Ammonius  to  have  called 
Aristotle's  house  "  the  house  of  the  reader.**  The  Latin 
translator  adds,  that  iu  his  absence  his  master  would 
exclaim,  '*  that  the  intelligence  of  the  school  was  away, 
and  his  audience  but  a  deaf  one  !'*t  A  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  not  that  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  one 
which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel, 
was  probably  written  during  this  period  of  his  life,  is 
described  by  Cicero§  as  containing  an  account  of  the 
theories  of  all  his  predecessors  upon  this  subject,  fitim 
the  time  of  Tisia«,  the  first  who  wrote  upon  it, — so 
admirably  and  perspicuously  set  forth,  that  all  persons 
in  his  time  who  wished  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  them, 
preferred  Aristotle's  description  to  their  own.  We  may 
take  occasion  to  remark  by  the  way  that  this  taste  for 
reading  could  not  have  been  gratified  without  very 
ample  means.     A  collection  of  books   was  a  luxury 


*  Stahr,  AriitoteUa,  i.  p.  43. 

f  Corsini  (D«  die  n.  Piatonid)  cited  hy  Ast.  Ptatons  Lcben  und 
Schriften,  p.  30.  Heraclides  of  Pontns  presided  in  the  school  of 
Plato  during  his  absence.  But  Xenocrates,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  an  intimate  associate  of  Aristotle  in  after  life,  may  possibly 
have  been  the  means  of  drawing  his  attention  to  intellectual  phi- 
losophy ;  the  social  intercourse  in  which  this  might  be  effected 
would  to  later  ages  appear  in  the  light  of  formal  mstruction,  and 
when  this  was  the  case,  the  name  Xenoeratei  would  readily  by 
the  carelessness  or  meddling  criticism  of  a  transcriber  be  altered 
into  Socrates. 

X  Inie/ifctus  abett ;  turdum  eti  auditorium.  This  story  is  pro- 
bably only  an  expansion  of  a  saying  of  Plato's,  recorded  by  Pht- 
loponus,  {De  jEternitate  Mundi,  vi.  27.)  that  Aristotle  was  '<  the 
soul  of  his  school,"  (J  twt  rnt  ^Mr^tfiSit.) 

}  De  Oratorej  ii.  38.  compared  with  De  Invtntione,  ii.  2. 
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Bi«p»phy.  which  lay  within  the  reach  of  as  small  a  portion  of  the 
readers  of  that  day,  as  a  gallery  of  pictures  would  of  the 
amateurs  of  this.*  This  circumstance,  then,  is  calcu<» 
lated  to  throw  additional  discredit  on  the  story  told  by 
£picurus  of  Aristotle's  youth.  A  bankrupt  apothecary 
could  never  have  been  a  book  collector.  Another  work 
of  Aristotle*s,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  was  compiled 
during  this  same  time.  It  was  a  collection  of  Proverbs 
(vapoi/itat,)  a  species  of  literature  to  which  he,  like  most 
other  men  of  reflection*  attached  great  value.  Two 
other  most  important  works,  both  of  which  are  likewise 
lost,  we  may,  from  what  we  know  of  their  nature,  pro- 
bably refer  to  the  same  period,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
plan  and  commencement  are  concerned.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  work  on  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  codes  of  law  in  the  States  of  his  time  were  severally 
based.f  The  second  was  an  account  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (according  to  others  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-five) 
States,  which,  judging  from  some  fragments  which  have 
been  preserved,  involved  their  history  from  the  earliest 


*  The  fijicilities  for  obtaining  the  copy  of  a  hook  were  very  much 
increaKd  after  the  extensive  manufacture  of  papyrus  at  Alexan- 
dria under  the  Ftolamies,  and  when  transcription  had  become  a 
profitable  and  widely  practised  profession.  Yet  we  find  }*olybius 
(ill.  32.)  at  some  pains  to  take  off  the  objection  to  his  work 
arising^  from  ita  costliness.  But  in  the  time  of  Aristotle's  youth, 
the  expense  must  have  been  far  greater.  Ho,  probably  m  the 
latter  part  of  his  hfe,  posseseed  a  very  larg^  Ubrary,  (Aihetun 
Ejniom,  p.  3.)  which  he  left  to  his  successor,  Theophraatus. 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  GOd.)  The  philosophers  after  him  appear  like- 
wise to  have  mads  collections.  We  know  this  for  certain  of 
Theophrastus,  Strato,  and  Lycon;  (Diog.  Laert.7.sec.  52,62,73.) 
and  such  ^ere  probably  used  under  greater  or  less  restrictions  by 
thair  respsnetivc  scholars.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  is  related  of  the 
earlier  philosophers,  whose  systems  indeed  did  not  require  (at 
least  to  any  thinj^  like  the  extent  of  Aristotle^s)  any  previous 
historical  investigation.  And  Plato,  if  he  really  did  purchase  the 
work  of  Hhilolaus,  as  he  was  said  by  Salyrus  and  Timon  the 
Sillographer  (Aulus  Oellius,  iii.  17.  Diogenes  Lacrt.  iii.  9, 
viit.  15.  85.)  to  have  done,  nnd  to  have  reproduced  the  philt)so*> 
phy  of  it  in  his  Timetuif  certainly  had  no  intention  of  communi* 
catmg  it  to  his  scholars.  Hence  it  appears  unlikely  that  Aristotle 
coAd  have  obtained  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works 
whieh  the  plan  of  his  studies  required  by  other  means  than  pur- 
chase. 

t  The  title  of  the  treatise  was  Ai»mmfuivm  irixtmf,  (See  Casau* 
bon  and  Menage  on  Diog.  Loert.  v.  26.)  Grotius,  deceived  by  the 
corrupt  reading,  wexi/un  for  irixun,  in  Ammonius  (ntb  v.  wnt ft) 
and  Sir  James  Macintosh  {Diteourte  on  ike  Law  of  Nature  and 
NtttumSf  p.  16.)  implicitly  following  him,  conceived  that  the  work 
was  "  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  war."  But  any  one  who  will 
peruse  attentively  the  third  book  of  the  Politictf  will  see  that  it 
would  be  much  more  accurately  described  by  calling  it  '*  a  treatise 
on  the  spirit  of  laws."  In  the  small  States  of  Greece  it  was  not 
difficult  to  reduce  all  the  existing  laws,  or  at  any  rate  those  which 
related  to  the  political  conietitution,  to  some  one  axiom,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  generative  principle,  the  idce-mire  of  the  whole 
cooe.  For  this  axiom,  whether  explicitly  stated,  or  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  common  and  statute  law,  the  technical  term  in 
Aristotle's  time  was  ri  iimmtn,  <'the  rule  of  right"  This  was 
different  in  different  States :  he  speaks  of  v§  );««4«y  iktyM^x***** «'« 
l$»mt§»  ^frr#s(«T4«w,  and  ri  limtutt  Is^MSMirMMf,  **  the  oligarchal, 
aristocratic,  and  democratic  rules  of  right"  Such  assertions  of 
political  claims  as  mi^ht  be  considered  obvious  applications  of 
these  fundamental  axioms  were  called  by  the  name  2im«v^«t«, 
*'  prerogatives,"  or  "  pleas  of  right."  Thus  ia  our  own  country, 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  dissolve  parliament,  that  of  the  subject  to 
he  tried  by  jury  and  to  be  held  innocent  of  any  charge  till  found 
guilt)',  that  of  the  peers  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  be  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  civil  cases,  are  so  many 
^Mmmfiarm,  They  are  not  referable  to  one  standard  of  political 
justice;  because  our  constitution  contains  monarchical,  aristocratic, 
oligarchal,  and  democratic  elements.  But  the  Grade  States  were 
almost  always  pure  oligarchies  or  pure  democracies. 


known  times  to  his  own.*  Of  this  invaluable  work  a  Aiiftotle* 
great  many  scraps  remain.  On  those  which  relate  to  ^"^^^  ^ 
Athens,  Sigonius  is  said  to  have  based  his  account  of 
that  commonwealth,  t  A  nd  another,  (or  the  draught  of  it,) 
for  whieh  this  apparently  formed  the  foundation,  the  Poli" 
ticsy  has  come  down  to  ua  in  all  probability  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  at  the  moment  of  the  author's  death. 
We  may  conclude  the  evidence  which  these  productions 
afford  of  their  iter's  activity  and  industry  with  an 
aneddote  preserved  by  Diogenes,  {Vit,  ArisL  sec.  16.) 
Apparently  to  prevent  the  remission  of  attention  which 
results  from  nature  insensibly  giving  way  under  the 
pressure  of  extremely  laborious  study,  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  read  holding  a  ball  in  one  hand,  under  which 
was  placed  a  brazen  basin.  On  the  slightest  involuntary 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  the  ball  would  fall,  and  by  the 
sudden  noise  which  it  made,  at  once  dissipate  the  inci-* 
pient  drowsiness  of  the  student. 

But  this  intense  love  of  knowledge  had  not  the  com-  ^i*  ge&i- 
mon  effect  of  converting  him  into  a  mere  bookworm.   In  ^^y* 
his  works  we  see  nothing  like  an  undue  depreciation  of 
the  active  forms  of  life,  or  even  of  its  pleasures.    And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  know  that  his  frame 
was  delicate,  and  his  constitution  weakly,  and  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  tirom  bad  health,^ 
— circumstances  which  in  general  lead  to  an  under  esti- 
mate of  those  pursuits  for  which  a  certain  robustness  of 
body  is  a  necessary  condition.     His  attention  to  neat* 
ness  of  person  and  dress  was  very  considerable ;  indeed 
it  is  said  that  he  carried  it  to  an  extent  which  Plato 
considered  unworthy  of  a  philo6opher.§     Whether  this  ^ 

account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  habits  and 
principles  were  the  reverse  of  cynical,  that  he  enjoyed 
life,  and  was  above  any  unnecessary  affectation  of 
severity.  **  Not  apathy,  but  moderation,"  is  a  maxim 
ascribed  to  him  by  Diogenes.|| 

We  have  seen  that  Plato  felt  and  testified  the  highest  Plato's 
admiration  for  the  talents  of  his  pupil.     But  it  appears  ""*i^** 
that  in  spite  of  this  there  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  y^^ 
conireniallty  in  their  feelings.     Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
offended  his  master  not  only  by  the  carefulness  respect* 
ing  his  personal  appearance  which  we  have  just  spoken 
of,  but  by  a  certain  sarcastic  habit,  (fnai:la,)%  which 
showed  itself  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.     It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  should  have  indulged  this 
humour  in  a  greater  degree  than  Socrates  is  by  Plato 
himself  represented  to  have  done.     However  a  vein  of 
irony  which  would  appear  very  graceful  in  the  master 
whom  he  reverenced,   and  whose  views  he  enthusias- 
tically embraced,   might  seem  quite  the  reverse  in  a 
youthful  pupil  who  promised  speedily  to  become  a  rival. 
An  anecdote  is  related  by  ^lian,**from  which  we  should  His  reputed 
infer  that   overt    hostility   broke    out   between  them,  ingratitude 
Aristotle,  it  is  said,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  *°  ^l**®- 
Xenocrates  from  Athens,  and  of  the  temporary  confine- 
ment of  Speusippus  by  illness,  attacked  Plato  in  the  pre* 


*  Diof?.  Laert.  ^it,  Psendo-Ammon.  and  Vi/,  Lai»  Conqiart 
Cicero,  De  Pirn.  v.  4.  10.    Varro,  De  L,  L.  vii.  3. 

^  Nunnez,  ad  Vtt.  Psendo-Ammon.  p.  59. 

X  Gensorinus,  De  die  uataJi,  cap.  xiv.  Ariitoielem  fervni  naitim 
raiem  tiomaehi  injirmiiatem  erebrasque  morbidi  eorporit  offenaiomee^ 
adeo  virtuie  ammi  dm  emettniatte,  vi  magie  mirum  eii  ad  nmm% 
Ixiii  eum  vitam  proiu/itief  quam  ultra  non  pertuHue%  Compare 
GelHiis,  xiii.  5. 

(  i«lian,  Faria  Hktoria,  ill  19.    Diog.  Laert,  Vii.  AHtt.  imt. 

|l  ri/.see.dl. 

^  ^lian,  /ec.  eii, 
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hignflhj.  sence  of  his  disciples  with  a  series  of  subtle  sophisms, 
^hich,  his  powers  being  impaired  by  extreme  old  age, 
had  the  efl^ct  of  perplexing  htm  and  obliging  him  to 
retire  in  confusion  and  shame  from  the  walks  of  the 
Academy.  Xenocrates^  howeTer,  returning  three  months 
aAer,  drove  Aristotle  away,  and  restored  his  master  to 
his  old  haunts.  On  this  or  SDme  other  occasion  it  is 
said  that  Plato  compared  his  pupil's  conduct  to  that  of 
the  young  foals  who  kick  at  their  dam  as  soon  as 
dropped.*  And  the  opinion  that  Aristotle  had  in  some 
way  or  other  behaved  with  ingratitude  to  his  master 
certainly  had  obtained  considerable  currency  in  an- 
tiquity ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  in  a  great  measure 
arose  from  the  false  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the 
biography  of  Plato  by  Aristoxenus  the  musician,  whom 
we  have  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay.f  This 
writer  had  related  that  "  while  Plato  was  absent  from 
Athens  on  his  travels*  certain  individuals,  who  were 
foreigners,  established  a  school  in  opposition  to  him." 
**  Some,"  adds  Aristocles,  the  Peripatetic  philosopher^ 
after  quoting  this  passage,  ^  have  imagined  that  Aris- 
totle was  the  person  here  alluded  to,  but  they  forget 
that  Aristoxenus,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work, 
speaks  of  Aristotle  in  terms  of  praise."  Every  one 
who  is  conversant  with  the  productive  power  of  Greek 
inagination,  and  the  rapitlity  with  which  anecdotes  in 
tttat  fertile  soil  sprang  up  and  assumed  a  more  and 
more  circumstantial  character  on  repetition,  will  not 
aotider  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  centuries  which 
■tervetied  between  Aristoxenus  and  ^lian,  the  vague 
flblement  of  the  first  should  have  bourgeoned  into  the 
dream stantial  narrative  of  the  second. §  Indeed,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  vulgar  insolence  with  which  this  story 


♦  ^lian.  Far,  tiUt.  It.  9. 

\  Page  9l*. 

\  Ap.  Btaebiumf  PreepareUio  Evangelica,  xr.  2.  Aristocles,  a 
native  of  Mmbiiib,  vm  the  preceptor  of  th«  virtuous  Smpciw  Alex- 
aadtf  SeveniB,  not  of  Alexander  ApbroUitientis,  and  conaequently 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  Hid  Century  of  the  Christian  em. 
The  work  from  which  fiusebius  eitracta  a  passage  of  some  length 
ntatiiig  io  Aristotle,  was  a  kind  of  History  of  Philosophy,  in  ten 
Woka.  £uMhkis*s  extract  is  a  part  of  the  seventh.  The  learning 
and  diaertminatioB  of  the  writer  ii  very  great.  Ha  tvaeet  the 
stories  which  he  has  occasion  to  mention  up  to  their  earliest 
origin,  and  refutes  them  in  a  masterly  manner.  There  is  a 
litaary  notice  of  him  in  Fabricius*i  Bibliothtca  Gracoj  iii.  c. 
vili^  where  see  Heumann*s  note*  It  is  curioui  that  in  the 
Latin  liife  Aristodei  it  dted  together  with  Atistoxenut  as  aa 
authority  for  the  very  story  which  he  is  concerned  to  refute. 

§  The  literary  men  of  the  declining  period  considered  it  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  supply  all  the  details  which  their  readers  might 
desiderate  in  the  more  general  notices  of  the  classical  writers. 
An  amnsi&g  instance  of  this  kind  of  writer  is  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Hephssstion,  whose  book  is  described  by  Photius,  {Bibiioih,  p« 
14&— 153.  Bekker,^  and  strongly  praised  by  him  for  its  utility  to 
those  who  were  desirous  of  fraXufiaPia  /rrMixi}.  Not  to  mention  the 
■eeret  history  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  and  various  other 
celebrated  characters,  we  are  informed  of  the  name  of  the  Del- 
phian^ whom  Herodotus  abstains  ^m  mentioning,  (i.  61.)  and  of 
that  of  the  Queen  of  Candaules^  which  latter  it  seems  was  Nysia. 
Ihe  reason  of  Herodotus  abstaining  from  giving  it  was,  that  a  youth 
named  Pieairthotis,  to  whom  he  was  mudi  attached,  had  faUen  in 
lore  with  a  lady  of  that  appellation,  and,  not  succeeding  in  his  suit, 
had  han^  himself.  This  Ptolemy  related  in  his  fifth  book. 
In  the  third  he  had  informed  his  readers  that  this  rery  Plcsirrhoiis 
inherited  Harodotus's  property,  and  wrote  the  preface  to  his  His- 
torv,  the  commencement  of  it  as  left  by  the  author  having  been 
with  the  words  Oi^rtAry  •/  xiyttu  He  probably  knew  that  the 
readers  for  whom  he  wrote,  even  if  they  read  both  anecdotes, 
would  have  forgotten  the  first  by  the  time  they  reached  the  second. 
Tet  the  age,  whose  taste  could  render  books  of  this  description 
popular,  was  no  more  recent  than  that  of  Hadrian,  at  whose  court 
iBlian  and  Phavorinns  lived  and  wrote. 


invests  the  character  of  Aristotle, — a  quality  of  which  Aristdle. 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  his  writings,— »there  is  much  about  ^-■•v-*-' 
it  which  may  render  us  extremely  suspicious  of  receiving 
it.  In  the  first  place,  other  stories  of  equal  authority 
represent  his  feeling  towards  his  master  as  those  of  Refutation 
ardent  admiration  and  deep  respect.  His  biog^rspher  °^^^^ 
informs  us  that  he  dedicated  an  altar  (by  which  he  pro»-  **°'^'' 
bably  means  a  cenotaph)  to  Plato,  and  put  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it  to  the  purport  that  Plato  **  was  a  man  whom 
it  was  sacrilege  for  the  bad  even  to  praise."  There  is 
certainly  not  much  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  literal 
truth  of  this  story  ;*  but  its  character  may  be  considered 
to  indicate  tlie  view  which  the  authority  followed  by  the 
biographer  took  of  Aristotle's  sentiments  towards  his 
roaster.  Still  better  evidence  exists  in  the  way  in  which 
Plato  is  spoken  of  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  His  opinions  are  often  controverted, 
but  always  with  fairness,  and  never  with  discourtesy. 
If  he  is  sometimes  misapprehended,  the  misapprehension 
never  appears  to  be  wilful.  In  one  rather  remarkable 
instance  there  is  exhibited  a  singular  tenderness  and 
delicacy  towaids  him.  The  passoge  in  question  is  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.f  To 
the  doctrine  o( Ideas  or  Archetypal  Forms,  as  maintained 
by  Plato,  Aristotle  was  opposed.  It  became  necessary 
for  him,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  to  discuss  the 
bearing  of  this  doctrine  upon  It,  and  he  complains  that 
his  task  is  an  unwelcome  one,  from  the  circumstdnce  of 
persons  to  whom  he  is  attached  (^^Xovc  uy^pa^)  having 
originated  the  theory.  '*  Still,"  he  adds,  '*  it  seems  our 
duty  even  to  slay  our  own  flesh  and  blood*' — an  allusion 
to  such  cases  as  those  of  Iphigenia,  Polyxena,  and  Ma- 
caria,-^**  where  the  cause  of  truth  is  at  stake,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  philosophers:  where  we  love  both 
parties,  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  prefer  the  truth."  The 
delicacy  which  prompted  such  a  preface  as  this  would 
surely  have  restrained  its  author  from  such  coarseness 
as  is  attributed  to  him  in  Elian's  story. 

The  way  in  which  Xenocrates  is  mixed  up  with  this 
afl^air  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  He  is  represented  as  the 
▼indicator  of  his  master^s  honour,  and  the  punisher  of 
the  insolence  and  vanity  of  his  rival.  But  we  shall  see 
presently  this  same  Xenocrates  in  the  character  of 
Aristotle's  travelling  companion  during  the  three  event- 
ful years  of  his  life  which  immediately  followed  the  death 
of  Plato,  consequently  at  no  long  period  after  the  alleged 
insult  took  place  and  was  revenged;  a  circumstance 
which  certainly  is  very  far  from  harmonizing  with  that 
conduct  of  the  two  philosophers  towards  each  other 
which  Elian's  narrative  represents. 

We  must  not  forget  eiUier  that  Aristotle,  although 
probably  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  perhaps 
also  of  some  influence  from  his  Macedonian  connections, 
was  still  only  a  metic,  or  resident  alien.  How  sensitive 
the  pride  of  the  Athenian  citizen  was  to  any  appearance 
of  pretension  on  the  part  of  these,  is  notorious.t     In 


*  The  phraee  in  question  is  also  found  in  an  elegy  to  Eudemus, 
cited  by  Olympiodorua,  Ckmwtent.  ad  Plaim,  Ooiyiam.  (Bekker, 
p«  53.) 

t  P.  1096,  coL  1,  c.  11,  td.  Bekker. 

i  Burip*  Sttppl,  892. 


)r«*rr«f 


Xv^rn^$s  »u»  nv,  §vV  Wlpin^i  toXu 


fAtiki^T*  at  tin  in/MTtis  rt  mm*  ^if9t» 
Aristoph.  Jcham,  58.     TWf  ym^  /mToUtvs  &X^*  ^'^  a-frSf  Xiyt^ 
which  after  all,  was  doubtless  meant  and  taken  as  a  compliment. 
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Biogcapby.  certain  public  festivals  duties  of  an  inferior,  not  to  say 
menial,  character  were  assigned  to  them.*  They  could 
hold  no  land ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  citizens, 
nor  even  maintain  a  civil  action  in  their  own  persons^ 
but  were  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  employ  a  citizen  as 
their  patron  or  sponsor,  (Tpoffrari}c*t)  Plato,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Athens,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  anecdotes  of  his 
connection  with  Chabrias  and  Timotheus,  possessed 
friends  among  the  most  influential  public  characters  of 
the  day.t  It  is  scarcely  credible  therefore,  even  had 
all  better  motives  been  wanting,  that  fear  of  making  a 
powerful  enemy  should  not  have  restrained  Aristotle  from 
behaving  to  his  master  in  the  way  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  stories  grew 
up.  There  is  a  most  marked  contrast  observable  in  the 
modes  of  thought  of  the  two  philosophers,  such  a  dif- 
ference indeed  as  seems  incompatible  with  congeniality, 
although  quite  consistent  with  the  highest  mutual  admi- 
ration and  respect.  It  manifests  itself  in  their  very 
style;  Aristotle's  being  the  dryest  and  most  jejune 
prose,  while  that  of  Plato  teems  with  the  imagery  of 
poetry.  The  one  delights  to  dress  his  thoughts  in  all 
the  pomp  of  as  high  a  degree  of  fancy  as  one  can  con- 
ceive united  to  a  sound  judgment;  the  other  seems  to 
consider  that  the  slightest  garment  would  cramp  their 
vigour  and  hide  their  symmetry.  In  Aristotle  we  find 
a  searching  and  comprehensive  view  of  things  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  understanding,  but  no  attempt 
to  pass  the  limits  of  that  faculty, — no  suspicion  indeed 
that  such  exist  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  never  omits  an 
opportunity  of  passing  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  domain  of 
the  intellect  to  that  of  the  feelings  :  he  is  ever  striving 
to  body  forth  an  idealy  and  he  only  regards  the  actual 
as  it  furnishes  materials  for  this.  Hence  he  frequently 
forgets  that  he  violates  the  conditions  to  which  the 
actual  world  is  subjected ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  he  disregards  the  importance  of  this.  A  striking 
exemplification  of  the  essential  difference  between  the 
two  great  philosophers  is  afforded  by  the  Republic  of 
Plato  compared  with  the  criticism  of  it  by  Aristotle. 
(Po/.  ii.)  The  former  seems  to  have  grown  up  out  of  a 
wish  to  embody  an  ideal  of  justice,  and  is  the  genuine 
offspring  of  a  vigorous  and  luxuriant  imagination  review- 
ing the  forms  of  social  life  and  seeing  in  all  analogies  to 
the  original  conception  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  artist 
to  set  fbfth.  Bat  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  never  once 
contemplated  by  its  critic.  Essentially  a  picture^  it  is 
discussed  by  him  as  if  it  were  a  map,%    The  natural 

*  They  were  the  rxmfn^i,  e*tmin^i»u^  and  IH^tu^i^ 

f  See  tke  autboritiei  collected  by  Schoemaoo.  Jus  ptAittum 
Ormcum,  p.  190. 

t  Diog.  Laert  Pit.  Plat,  see.l,  23.    ^lian,  Far.  Hist.  iL  18. 

^  The  sacred  subjects,  as  they  were  treated  by  the  early  Italian 
pamtersjr— indeed  down  to  the  time  of  Rafiaelle  and  Correggio,— 
present  an  analogy  to  this  work.  There  is  in  them  a  certain  do- 
minant thought,  which  it  is  the  artist's  problem  to  embody,  and 
which  all  the  details,  however  incongruous  they  may  be  in  all 
other  respects,  assist  in  bringing  out  more  Ailly  and  clearly.  Thus 
in  the  celebrated  Viergt  au  pjtMum  there  is  a  real  unity  of  feeling 
to  which  each  of  the  particulars  contributes  its  share.  But  a 
spectator  who  misses  this  will  at  once  remark  on  the  glaring  ab- 
surdity of  the  evangelist,  an  old  man,  readine  his  gospel  to  the 
subject  of  it,  an  infant  in  arms ;  and  of  "[tobias  presenting  a  fish 
of  the  size  of  a  mackerel,  as  that  one  which  **  leaped  out  of  the 
river  ai^d  would  have  devoured  him."  Exactly  on  such  principles 
does  Aristotle's  critique  on  the  BepubUe  proceed. 


consequence  of  these  dlflPerent  bents  is  that  Aristotle's  Arietotle, 
views  always  form  parts  of  a  system  intellectually  com->  ^*"^  ' 
plete,  while  Plato's  harmonize  with  each  other  morally ; 
we  rise  from  the  study  of  the  latter  with  our  feelings 
purified,  iirom  that  of  the  former  with  our  perceptions 
cleared ;  the  one  strengthens  the  intellect,  the  other  ele- 
vates the  spirit.  Consistently  with  this  opposition  it 
happened  that  in  the  early  centuries  Christianity  was 
often  grafted  on  Piatonism,  and  even  where  this  was  not 
the  case,  many  persons  were  prepared  for  its  reception 
by  the  study  of  Plato ;  while  in  the  age  of  the  school- 
men— an  age  when  religion  had  become  theology — 
Aristotle's  works  were  the  only  food  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  time  could  assimilate. 

The  difference  which  is  so  strikingly  marked  between  Misinter- 
the  matured  philosophical  characters  of  these  two  giant  preted  by 
intellects  is  of  a  kind  which  must  have  shown  itself  early.  «fe"or 
Neither  could  have  entirely  sympathized  with  the  other  ™*"*^^ 
however  much  he  might  admire  his  genius;  and  this 
circumstance  may  very  well  have  produced  a  certain 
estrangement,  which  by  such  of  their  followers  as  were 
of  too  vulgar  minds  to  understand  the  respect  which  all 
really  great  men  must  entertain  for  each  other,  would 
readily  be  misinterpreted.     Difference  of  opinion  would, 
if  proceeding  from  an  equal,  be  represented  in  the  light 
of  hostility, — if  from  a  former  pupil,  in  that  of  ingrati- 
tude.    The  miserable  spirit  of  partisanship  prevailing 
among  the  Greeks,  which  is  so  strongly  reprobated  by  ^ 

Cicero,*  rapidly  gave  birth  to  tales  which  at  first  pro- 
bably v/ere  meant  only  to  illustrate  the  preconceived  ' 
notions  which  they  were  in  course  of  time  employed  to 
confirm.  And  so,  if  Plato  had  ever  made  a  remark  in  ' 
the  same  sense  and  spirit  as  Waller's  Epigram  to  a  Lady 
singing  one  of  his  own  Songs,t  this  might  very  easily 
in  its  passage  through  inferior  and  un genial  minds  have 
been  distorted  into  the  bitter  reflection  we  have  noticed 
above. 

Respecting  the  relation  between  Aristotle  and  another  Hostility 
celebrated  contemporary  of  his,  there  can  be  no  manner  between 
of  doubt.     All  accounts  agree  with  the  inference  we  -Aristotle 
should  draw  from  what  we  find  on  the  subject  in  his  crates, 
works,  that  between  him  and  Isocrates  the  rhetorician 
there  subsisted  a  most  cordial  dislike,  accompanied,  on 
the  part  of  the  former  at  least,  with  as  cordial  a  con- 
tempt.    Isocrates  was  in  fact  a  sophist  of  by  no  means 
a  high  order.     He  did  not  possess  the  cleverness  which 
enabled  many  of  that  class  to  put  forth  a  claim  to  uni- 
versal  knowledge,  and  under  many  circumstances   to 
maintain  it  successfully.    He  professed  to  teach  nothing 
but  the  art  of  oratory :  but  his  want  of  comprehensive- 
ness was  not  compensated  by  any  superior  degree  of 
accuracy  or  depth.     Oratory,  according  to  his  view,  was 
the  art  of  making  what  was  important  appear  trivial, 
and  what  was  trivial  appear  important, — in  other  words, 
of  proving  black  white  and  white  black.    He  taught  this 
accomplishment  not  on  any  principles  even  pretending 
to  be  scientific,  but  by  mere  practice  in  the  school,  X  like 
fencing  or  boxing.     Indignation  at  this  miserable  sub- 

*  Sii  ista  in  Oraoorum  levitate  perversiiatf  qui  moMidit  iutte^ 
taniur  toi,  a  quibut  de  veriiate  disteniiuut, 

De  Fhuiua,  ii.  2d. 

f  The  eagle's  (ate  and  mine  are  one, 

Who,  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own, 

Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high. 

I  0u  (u$il^  «XX'  Arniiru.    Pkeudo-Plutarch,  Fit.  Jtocr,  p.  838. 
Compare  Ciceroj  De  Invent,  ii«  2.    Brut,  12< 
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Kjsjftphj.  stttute  for  philosophical  institution,  and  at  the  unde- 
served reputation  which  its  author  had  acquired,  found 
vent  with  Aristotle  in  the  application  of  a  sentiment* 
which  Euripides  in  his  Pkiloctetes^  a  play  now  lost,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses.  He  resolved  himself  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that 
Cicero  appears  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  principal  mo- 
tives which  induced  Philip  to  intrust  him  with  the  edu- 
f»tion  of  Alexander.f  The  expressions  which  Cicero 
uses  in  describing  Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  subject 
imply  rather  lectures  combined  with  rhetorical  practice 
and  historical  illustration  than  a  formal  treatise. t  And 
this  is  an  important  point,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that 
Aristotle  assumed  the  functions  of  an  instructor  during 
this  his  first  residence  at  Athens.  However,  such  part 
of  his  subject  as  embraced  the  early  history  of  the  art, 
and  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  introduction 
to  the  rest,  would  very  likely  appear  by  itself;  and  this 
is  exactly  the  character  of  the  work  so  highly  praised  by 
Cicero,  but  unfortunately  lost,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  (p.  95*.)  It  was  purely  historical  and  critical, 
and  contained  none  of  his  own  views.  These  were 
S3rsteinatically  developed  in  another  work,§  perhaps 
the  one  which  we  possess,  which  was  certainly  not 
written  at  this  early  period.||  Apparently,  in  this 
lost  work  the  system  of  Isocrates  was  attacked  and 
severely  handled.  The  assailed  party  does  not  seem 
to  have  come  forward  in  person  to  defend  himself;  but 
^*pa^  %  scholar  of  his,  Cephisodorus,  in  a  polemical  treatise  of 
^"^  considerable  length,  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
defence  of  his  master's  doctrines,  but  indulged  in  the 
most  virulent  attacks  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual character  of  his  rival.^  Upon  this  work 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  perhaps  sympathizing  with 
a  brother  rhetorician,  passes  a  high  encomium.**  But 
£ii  bock  from  the  little  which  we  know  of  it,  there  is  but  scanty 
^f*^,  room  for  believing  that  its  author  carried  conviction  to 
""^^  ^  the  minds  of  many  readers  not  predisposed  to  agree  with 
him.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  holds  his  adver* 
sary  up  to  contempt  is  the  having  made  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  an  employment,  in  the  opinion  of  Cephisodorus, 
utterly  unworthy  of  one  professing  to  be  a  philosopher. 
Such  as  have  not,  like  Cephisodorus,  an  enemy  to  over- 
throw by  fair  means  or  foul,  will  be  inclined  to  smile  at 
such  a  charge,  even  if  indeed  they  do  not  view  it  in 
something  like  the  contrary  light.  *'  Apophthegms/' 
says  Bacon,  '*  are  not  only  for  delight  and  ornament, 
but  for  real  businesses  and  civil  usages ;  for  they  are, 
as  he  said,  secures  aut  mucrones  verborum,  which  by 
their  sharp  edge  cut  and  penetrate  the  knots  of  Matters 
and  Business;  and  occasions  run  round  in  a  ring, 
and  what  was  once  profitable  may  again  be  practised, 


*  mltxfi*  *U0V»»i  fim^fia^Vf  V  ifv  ^iym,  Arifltotla  Subftituted  the 
vord  'Innsdm  for  ^u^^wt* 

t  Dt  Orat,  iii.  35. 

{  Ttttque  wmavU  ei  iiiiuiravit  doctrmam  Warn  omnem,  reramque 

COgnitioiwin  cum  orationu  exerciiaiione  ccryunxif, Hync 

AUxoMdro  fiiio  doctorem  accivit,  a  quo  eodem  Hie  et  ageudi  acei* 
peret  fratcejaia  ei  eloquendi.     Cicero,  ioc,  cii. 

§  Cufus  l^jfriitoieiit]  el  Ulum  legi  librum,  in  quo  expoauit  dicendi 
mito  ommimm  auperiorum,  et  illoB,  m  quibu$  ipie  tua  qwedam  de 
eAdan  arte  dixit,    De  OftUor,  iL  38. 

11  See  Clinton,  Fktti  Helienid,  a.  334. 

%  Jrietociea  op.  Euteb.  loc^  cii,    Athonseus,  p.  60. 

**  De  Itocnde  Judicium,  sec.  18.  He  calls  it  w-tivo  4atwftM^'rfiu 
But  Dionysius  uttedy  fails  where  he  attempts  literary  criticism. 
Witness  the  absurd  principles  on  which  he  prooreds  in  his  com- 
parison  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

▼0L,Z. 
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and  again  be  effectual,  whether  a  man  speak  them  as  Aristotle, 
ancient  or  make  them  his  own."  Proverbs  are  the  ^■^■^v^*-' 
apophthegms  of  a  people,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  formed  his  estimate  of  their 
importance.^  He  is  said  to  have  regarded  them  as 
exhibiting  in  a  compressed  form  the  wisdom  of  the  age 
in  which  they  severally  sprang  up;  and  as  in  many 
instances  having  been  preserved  by  their  compact- 
ness and  pregnancy  through  vicissitudes  which  had 
swept  away  all  other  traces  of  the  people  which  origi- 
nated them.* 

We  now  pass  to  another  stage  in  the  life  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  at 
After  a  twenty  years*  stay  at  Athens,  he,  accompanied  tbe  court  of 
by  the  Platonic  philosopher  Xenocrates,  passed  over  ®'™**'' 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Atarneus 
or  Assofs,  (for  the  accounts  vary,)  in  Mysia,  at  the  court 
of  Hermias.t  Of  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to 
this  step  we  have,  as  is  natural,  very  conflicting  accounts. 
His  enemies  imputed  it  to  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  arising 
from  Speusippus  having  been  appointed  by  Plato,  who 
had  died  just  before,  as  his  successor  in  the  school  of  the 
Academy. t  Others  attributed  it  to  a  yet  more  vulgar 
motive,  a  taste  for  the  coarse  sensualities  and  ostentatious 
luxary  of  an  Oriental  court. §  But  the  first  of  these  reasons 
will  seem  to  deserve  but  little  credit,  when  we  consider 
that  the  position  which  Plato  had  held  was  not  recognised 
in  any  public  manner ;  that  there  was  neither  endow- 
ment nor  dignity  attached  to  it;  that  all  honour  or 
profit  arising  from  it  was  due  solely  to  the  personal 
merits  of  the  philosopher ;  that  in  all  probability  Aris'- 
totle  himself  had  occupied  a  similar  position  before  the 
death  of  Plato ;  and,  that  if  he  felt  himself  injured  by 
the  selection  of  Speusippus,  (PIato*s  nephew,)  he  had 
eveiy  opportunity  of  showing  by  the  best  of  all  tests, 
competition,  how  erroneous  a  judgment  had  been  formed 
of  their  respective  merits.  And  with  regard  to  the 
second  view,  it  will  be  sufRcient  to  remark,  that  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  this  epoch,  as  well  as  afterwards, 
he  possessed  the  option  of  living  at  the  court  of  Mace- 
donia, where  he  probably  had  connections,  and  where 
there  was  equal  scope  lor  indulging  the  tastes  in  ques- 
tion. We  shall,  therefore,  feel  no  scruple  in  referring 
this  journey  to  other  and  more  adequate  causes.  The 
reader  of  Grecian  history  will  not  fail  to  recollect  that 
the  suspicions  which  the  Athenians  had  for  some  time 
entertained  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip  received  a 
sudden  confirmation  just  at  this  moment  by  the  successes 
of  that  monarch  in  the  Chalcidian  peninsula.  The  fall 
of  Olynthus  and  the  destruction  of   the  Greek   con* 


*  Synesius,  Encom.  Cahiiii,  p.  59,  ed.  Tumeb. 

t  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  126,  ed.  Tauchnitz.  Diodorns  Siadus,  xvi. 
53. 

I  ^lian.  Far.  Hiat,  iii.  19.  Eubulides  (ap,  Aristocl.  Suseb. 
Prttp,  Ev,  X7.  2.)  alleged  that  Aristotle  refused  to  be  present  at 
Plato's  deathbed. 

6  To  this  the  Epigram  of  Theocritus  of  Chios  (op.  Aristocl.  loc. 
cU^  perhaps  alludes : 

'E^fJw  ivMv^Mr  «rt  mm  *J6ii^JUv  r«)t  )ii;AM> 

"Mniftm  mm?  tufi^^  in»%t  *A^irc*rtAjff ' 
*0s  M  rnf  A«{«iTif  yaer^it  ^ven  iiAir«  mmij» 

aUhoagb  Plutarch  Applies  it  to  his  residence  in  Macedonia. 
The  cenotaph  spoken  of  in  the  second  line  is  probably  the  founda- 
tion for  the  <*  altar"  to  Plato,  of  which  the  later  writers  speak. 
See  above,  p.  7.  Theocritus  of  Chios  was  a  contemporary  of 
Aristotle.  The  Syracusan  poet  of  the  same  name,  in  an  Epigram 
ascribed  to  him,  protests  against  being  identified  with  him. 
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Biography,  federacy,  of  which  that  town  was  the  head,*  produced  at 
"^■^N**^^  Athens  a  feeling  of  indip^nation  mixed  with  fear,  of 
which  Demosthenes  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  to 
kindle  a  strong  hatred  of  any  thing  belonging  to 
Macedon.  The  modern  example  of  France  will  enable 
us  readily  to  understand  how  dangerous  must  have  been 
the  position  of  a  foreigner,  by  birth,  connections,  or 
feelings  in  the  slighest  degree  mixed  up  with  the  un- 
popular party,  especially  when  resident  in  a  democratic 
State,  in  which  the  statute  laws  were  every  day  subject 
to  be  violated  by  the  extemporaneous  resolutions 
(;//»7^/er/iara)  of  a  popular  assembly.  Philip  indeed  was 
accustomed — or  at  any  rate  by  his  enemies  believed — to 
make  use  of  such  aliens,  as  from  any  cause  were  allowed 
free  ingress  to  the  Slates  with  which  he  was  not  on 
good  terms,  as  his  emissaries.f  It  is  scarcely  possible 
under  these  circumstances  to  conceive  that  the  jealousy 
of  party  hatred  should  fail  to  view  the  distinguished 
philosopher,  the  friend  of  Antipater,  and  the  son  of  a 
Macedonian  court-physican,  with  dislike  and  distrust, 
especially  if,  as  from  Cicero's  description  appears  highly 
probable,  political  aflTairs  entered  considerably  into  the 
course  of  his  public  instructions. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  reason,  quite  independent  of 
any  particular  motive,  for  Aristotle's  quitting  Athens  at 
this  especial  time.  And  others,  little  less  weighty, 
lUvoltof  existed  to  take  him  to  the  court  of  Hermias.  For 
Persian  de-  gome  time  before,  the  gigantic  body  of  the  Persian 
pen  encies.  g^^pj^.^  ^^  exhibited  symptoms  of  breaking  up.  Egypt 
had  for  a  considerable  period  maintained  itself  in  a  state 
of  independence,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  had 
produced  the  revolt  of  Phoenicia.  The  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  intercourse  with  Greece  Psoper  was  con- 
stant, naturally  felt  an  even  greater  desire  to  throw  off 
the  yoke,  and  about  the  year  349  before  the  Christian 
era,  most  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 
Confederacies  of  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  their  common  independence  were  formed 
among  them ;  and  over  one  of  these,  which  incladed 
Eobnlut.  Atarneus  and  Assos,  one  Eubulus,  a  native  of  Bithynia, 
exercised  a  sway  which  Siridas  represents  as  that  of  an 
absolute  prince.^  This  remarkable  man,  of  whom  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little,  is  described  as 
having  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  banker^  in  one  of  these 
towns.  If  this  be  true,  the  train  of  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  the  pitch  ol'  power  which  he  seems  to  have 
reached  was  probably  such  a  one  as,  in  more  modern 
times,  made  the  son  of  a  brewer  of  Ghent  Regent  of 
Flanders,  and  the  Medici  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  A  struggle 
for  national  existence  calls  forth  the  confidence  of  the 
governed  in  those  who  possess  the  genius  which  alone 
can  preserve  them,  as  tmboundedly  as  it  stimulates  that 
genius  itself;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  name 
of  tyrant  or  dynast  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Eubulus  more  than  upon  Philip  van  Artevelde  or 
William  of  Orange.  He  was  assisted  in  the  daties  of 
his' government,  and  aHerwards  succeeded,  by  Hermtae, 
who  is  termed  by  Strabo  his  slave,— a  term  which  a 
Greek  would  apply  no  less  to  the  Vizier  than  to  the  lowest 
menial  servant  of  an  Asiatic  potentate.     He  is  also  de- 
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scribed  as  an  eunuch,  but,  whether  this  vras  the  case  or   Anitotle. 
not,  he  was  a  man  of  education  and  philosophy,  and  ^"^^v^"— 
had  daring  a  residence  at  Athens  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  both  Plato  and  Aristotle.*     By  the  invitation  of 
this  individual  the  latter,  accompanied  by  Xenocrates, 
passed  over  at  this  particular  juncture  into  Mysia ;  and  it 
will  sorely  not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
especial  object  for  which  their  presence  was  desired  was 
to  frame  a  political  constitution,  in  order  that  the  little 
confederacy,  of  which  Hermias  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  general  and  stadtholder,  might  be  kept  to;;cther 
and  enabled  to  maintain  its  independence  in  spite  of 
the  formidabi  e  power  of  the  Persian  empire.  Ably  as  such 
a  task  would  doubtless  have  been  executed  by  so  wise  a 
statesman,  as  even  the  fragmentary  political  work  that  has 
come  down  to  us  proves  Aristotle  to  have  been,  it  was 
not  blessed  with  success*  Fortune  for  a  time  favoured  the 
cause  of  freedom,  but  the  barbarian's  hour  was  not  come. 
The  treachery  of  a  Rhodian  leader  of  condottieri  in  the 
servicis  of  the  revolted  Egyptians  enabled  the  Persian 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  rapidly  to  overrun  Phoenicia 
and  Egypt,  and  to  devote  the  whole  force  of  his  empire 
to  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor.     Tet  Hermias  made 
his  ground  good,  until  at  last  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
entrapped  into  a  personal  conference  with  the  Greek 
general  Mentor,  the  traitor  whose  perfidy  haa  ruined 
the  Egyptian  cause,  and  who  now  commanded  the  Per-  Death  of 
sian  army  that  was  sent  against  Atarneus.     In  spite  of  Hermias. 
the  assurance  of  a  solemn  oath,  his  person  was  seized 
and  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Persian  king,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled ; — the  fortresses  which  commanded 
the  country  surrendered  at  the  sight  of  his  signet ;  and 
Atarneus  and  Assos  were  occupied  by  Persian  troops. t 
The  two  philosophers  were  only  enabled  to  save  them-  Aristotle 
sehes  by  a  precipitate  flight  to  Mytilene,  taking  with  fl<e"  to 
them  Pythias,  the  sister  and  adopted  daughter  of  Her-  ^^^^^ 
mia84    It  is  singular  that  Aristotle «  intercourse  vHth    cvliirS! 
the  Prince  of  Atarneus,  and  more  especially  that  part      b.  c. 
which  related  to  his  connection  with  this  woman,  whom    345^ 
he  married,  should  have  brought  more  calumny  upon 
him  than  any  other  event  of  his  life ;  and  the  strangest 
thii^  of  all,  according  to  our  modern  habits  of  think- 
ingi  is  that  he  himsetf  should  have  thou^  it  neces* 
s&ry,   for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  firtends,  to  give 
a  particular  explanatbn  of  his  D»9tives  to  the  mar- 
riage.    In  a  letter  to  Antipater,  which  is  cited  by  Aris^  Marries 
tocles,§  he  relates  the  ctrctunatancea  wluch  induced,  him  Pythias. 
to  take  this  step ;  and  they  are  caleolated  to  give  ue  as 
high  an  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  as  his 
works  do  of  the  power  of  his  inteUeeL    The  calamity 
which  had  belidlen   Hermias  would  neeeasarily  have 
entailed  utter  misery,  and  in  all  probability  death,  upon 
his  adopted  daughter,  had  she  been  lefl  behind.     In 
this  conjuncture,  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  murdered 
friend,  and  compassion  for  the  defenceless  situation  of 
the  girl,  induced  him,  knowing  her  besides,  as  he  saya,^ 
to  be  OMxleet  and  amiaUeJI  to  tdoe  her  aa  his  wife.    It 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  seatiment  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  Greece,  that  this  noble 
and  generous  conduct,  as  every  Europeaa  wilt  at  onoe 
confess  it   to   have  beea»  should  ham  drawa  down. 


*  Above,  p.  94*. 

f  The    caae    of  AnanmiB   (see    .^BMhinei   c,    Qei»  |fc  85. 
Damofth*  JElr  Cor.  p.  272.)  may  lenra  as  one  iastasce  among 
ray. 

}  r^NHmfivw,    Strabo,'  xiiirVoL  iii.  p.  126r 


*  Stmbo,  iocciL 

t  /Atrf.  loe.  cit.   Diodonit,  xvi.  see*  52^57,  Si* 

X  Ariatockti  op,  Bi»eb.  /0c.  ci/. 

^  Ap,  Btaeb.  /oe.  etf. 
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Bi^niphy. obloquy  upon  the   head  of  its   actor;    while,   if  he 
had  led  the  helpless  creature  to  be  carried  off  to  a 
Persian  hareiUy  or  sacrificed  to  the  lust  of  a  brutal 
aoidierv,  not  a  human  being  would  have  breathed  the 
slightest  word  of  censure  upon  the  atrocity.      Even 
bis  apologists  appear  to  have  considered  this  as  one 
of  tbe  most  vulnerable  points  of  his  character.     When 
Aristocles*  discusses  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  bim,   he  dismisses  most  of  them  with  con- 
tempt as  carrying  the  marks  of  falsehood    in    their 
very  front.     **  Two,  however,"  he  adds,  '*  do  appear 
to  have  obtained  credit,  the  one  that  he  treated  Plato 
with    ingratitude,    the    other    that     he    married    the 
daughter  of  Hermias."     And  indeed  the  relation  of 
Aristotle  to  the  father  furnished  a  subject  for  many  pnbli- 
cationsf  in  the  lid  and  Illd^Centnries  before  Christ, 
snd  appears  to  have  excited  as  much  interest  among 
literary  antiquarians  of  that  day,  as  the  question,  who 
wrote  Icon  Basilike,  or  the  Letters  of  Junius,  might  do 
in  modem  times.     The  treatise  of  Apellioon  of  Teos,  a 
wealthy  antiquary  and  bibliomaniac  contemporary  with 
Sylia,  was  regarded  as  the  classical  work  among  them. 
We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  say  something 
more  about  this  personage.     Aristocles|  speaks  of  his 
book  as  sufficient  to  set  the  whole  question  at  rest,  and 
silence  all  the  calumniators  of  the  philosopher  for  ever. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  of  their  charges 
from  the  iew  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  a 
farther   refutation  than   their  own   extravagance  was 
bardly  needful.     The  hand  of  Pythias  is  there  repre- 
«nted  as  purchased  by  a  fulsome  adulation  of  her 
adopted  father,§  and  a  subserviency  to  the  most  loath-  - 
some  Tices  which  human  nature  in  its  lowest  state  of 
depravity  can  engender;  and  the  husband  is  said,  in 
exultation  at  his  good  fortune,  to  have  p^d  to  his  &ther- 
in-law  a  service  appropriated  to  the  gods  alone,  singing 
his  praises,  like  those  of  Apollo,  in  a  sacred  psan.   For- 
lanately  this  compesitiou  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
tarns  out  to  be  a  common  scotium^  or  drinking  song, 
similar  in  its  nature  ix>  the  celebrated  one,  so  popular 
at  Athenian  bancpiets,  whidi  records  the  deserts  of  Har- 
modhis  and  Aristogiton.     It  possesses  no  very  high 
degree  of  poetical  merit,  but  as  an  expression  of  good 
feeling,  and  as  a  literary  curiosity,  being  the  only  re- 
maining specimen  of  its  author's  powers  in  this  branch. 
It  perhaps  deserves  a  place  in  the  note.]     The  perfec- 


*  jtp.  Bawb.  ioe»  ci/. 

<f-  Aiistoclaa,  loc.  eiU 

\  Ap.  Enseb.  /oc.  cUm 

\  She  is  in  some  aceou&is  reprefenied,  not  as  his  sifter,  but  his 
umeabine.  Others,  not  considering  him  an  eunuch,  call  her  his 
danghter.  One,  probably  to  reconcile  all  accounts,  calls  her  his 
danghter,  h  mmI  ^XmVmt  <Sv  Uwu^f,    (Pseudo-Ammon.) 

Wiy  as"S|^^  W«HP^^^B^  avSMpVy 

jmJ  Aniu*  J^Xmvct  ft*  'EX)mii  w}irfm$9 
Ml)  thbmvt  rXfims  fiMhwtut  JtMMftdnm* 
VMV  MffU  Umra  fidk^ug 

fiuiXmmeutynrM  f  vrf«i/. 
«Aj9sf  rt  tuS»fu  «iAX'  iukrXmgm9f 
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tion  of  the  manly  character  is  personified  as  a  virgin^ 
for  whose  charms  U  is  an  enviable  lot  to  die^  or  to  en- 
dure the  severest  hardships.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  inspires  the  hearts  of  her  lovers  is  more  pre- 
cious than  gold^  than  parents,  than  the  luxury  of  soft- 
eyed  sleep  I  For  her  it  was  Uiat  Hercules  and  the  sons 
of  Leda  toiled,  and  Achilles  and  Jjax  died  I  her  fair 
form^  too^  made  Hermias^  the  nursling  of  Atameus^ 
renounce  the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun.  Hence  his  deeds 
shall  become  the  subjects  ofsong^  and  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ters of  memory,  shall  wed  him  to  immortality  when 
they  magnify  the  name  of  Jupiter  Xenius^  (i.c.  Jupiter 
as  tbe  protector  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,)  and  bestow 
its  meed  on  firm  and  faithful  friendship  I  By  compar- 
ing this  relic  with  the  scolium  to  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton, which  Athenaeus  has  preserved  on  the  page 
preceding  the  one  from  which  this  is  taken,  the  reader 
will  at  once  see  that  Hermias  isimentioned  together  with 
Achilles  and  Ajax,  and  the  other  heroes  of  mythology, 
only  in  the  same  manner  as  Harmodius  is ;  yet  not  only 
did  this  performance  bring  down  on  its  author's  head 
the  calumnies  we  have  mentioned,  but  many  years  after 
it  was  even  made  the  basis  of  a  prosecution  of  him  for 
blasphemy :  such  straws  will  envy  and  malice  grasp  at ! 

The  respect  of  the  philosopher  for  his  departed  friend 
was  yet  further  attested  by  the  erection  of  a  statue,  or, 
as  some  say,  a  cenotaph,  to  him  at  Delphi,  with  an  in- 
scription, in  which  his  death  was  recorded  *'  as  wrought 
in  outrage  of  the  sacred  laws  of  the  gods,  by  the  monarch 
of  the  bow-bearing  Persians,  not  fairly  by  the  spear  in 
the  bloody  battle-fiekl,  but  through  the  false  pledge  of 
a  crafty  villain  !  "*  And  *'  the  nearer  view  of  w^ded 
life"  does  not  seem  in  any  respect  to  have  diminished 
the  good  opinion  he  had  originally  formed  of  his  friend's 
daughter.  She  died, — how  soon  after  their  marriage 
we  cannot  say, — leaving  one  orphan  daughter ;  and  not 
only  was  her  memory  honoured  by  the  widower  with  a 
respect  which  exposed  him,  as  in  the  former  instance  of 
her  father,  to  tbe  charge  of  idolatry,!  but,  in  his  will, 
made  some  time  afterwards,  he  provides  that  her  bones 
should  be  taken  up  and  laid  by  the  side  of  his,  wherever 
he  might  be  buried,  as,  says  he,  she  herself  enjoined.} 

At  this  epoch  of  Aristotle's  life,  when  the  clouds  of 
adversity  appeared  to  be  at  the  thickest,  his  brightest 
fortunes  were  about  to  appear.  He  had  fled  to  Myti- 
lene  an  exile,  deprived  of  his  powerful  firiend,  and  ap- 
parently cut  off  from  all  present  opportunity  of  bringing 
his  gigantic  powers  of  mind  into  play.  But  in  Myti- 
lene  he  received  an  invitation  from  Philip  to  undertake 
the  training  of  one  who,  in  the  World  of  Action,  was  des- 
tined to  ai&eve  an  empue,  which  only  that  of  his  master 
in  the  World  of  Tliought  has  ever  surpassed.  A  con- 
junction of  two  such  spirits  has  not  been  yet  twice  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  interesting  and  fruitful  than. a 

rtyitf  JUthfif  tfyMs* 
piXimg  -rt  ytf«f  fii^muo. 

This  Scoliom  is  pteaecved  in  Diogenes  Laeit.  Fit.  Aritt*  sec*  7 ; 
AthensBus,  p.  696 ;  and  Stobsus,  §trm.  i.  p.  2.  From  the  firs^ 
sec.  27,  we  leam  that  Aristotle  also  composed  some  epic  and  somo 
elegiac  poetry. 

•  Dio^.  f^.  sec  6. 

f  Ibid,  sec  4. 
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'Biogcttphy.  grood  comeinporary  account  of  the  intercourse  between 
them  would  have  been.  But,  although  such  a  one  did 
exist,  (see  below,  p.  104*,)  we  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  it.  The  destroying  hand  of  time  has  been 
most  active  exactly  where  we  should  most  desire  infor- 
mation as  to  details,  and  almost  all  the  description  we 
can  give  of  this  period  is  founded  upon  the  scanty 
notices  on  the  subject  furnished  by  Plutarch  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  the  Great  Conqueror. 

How  far  the  mere  personal  character  of  Aristotle  con- 
tributed to  procuring  him  the  invitation  from  Philip,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Cicero  represents  the  King  as  munly 
determined  to  the  step  by  the  reputation  of  the  philo- 
sopher's rhetorical  lectures.*  A  letter  preserved  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  (ix.  3.)  which  is  well  known,  but  can 
scarcely  be  genuine,  would  induce  us  to  believe  that, 
from  the  very  birth  of  Alexander,  he  was  destined  hy 
his  father  to  grow  up  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
latest  instructor.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unlikely  that,  at  this 
early  period,  Aristotle  was  well  known  to  Philip.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  his  earliest  years  were 
passed  at  the  court,  where  his  father  possessed  the  highest 
confidence  of  the  father  of  Philip.  Moreover,  he  is  said, 
although  neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  is  specified, 
to  have  rendered  services  to  the  Athenians  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Macedon.f  But  if  this  letter  be 
genuine,  how  are  we  able  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  philosopher  from  his  charge  during  the  thirteen  years 
which  elapsed  between  its  professed  date  and  the  second 
year  of  the  109th  Olympiad,  in  which  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  he  entered  upon  his  important  task?  For 
that  it  was  not  because  he  considered  the  influences  ex- 
erted upon  this  tender  age  unimportant,  is  clear  from  the 
great  stress  he  lays  upon  their  effect  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  Politicf^  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  details  of 
this  subject.}  And  although  Alexander  was  only  thir- 
teen years  old  when  his  connection  with  Aristotle  com- 
menced, yet  the  seeds  of  many  vices  had  even  at  that 
early  period  been  sown  by  the  unskilful  hands  of  former 
instructors ;  and  perhaps  the  best  means  of  estimating 
the  value  of  Aristotle's  services,  is  to  compare  what  his 
pupil  really  became  with  what  he  would  naturally  have 
been  had  he  been  lefl  under  the  care  of  these.  Two  are 
particularly  noticed  by  Plutarch,§  of  totally  opposite  dis- 
positions, and  singularly  calculated  to  produce,  by  their 
combined  action,  that  oscillation  between  asceticism  and 
luxury  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  especially, 
was  so  striking  a  feature  in  Alexander  s  character.  The 
first  was  Leonidas,  a  relation  of  his  mother  Olympias, 
a  rough  and  austere  soldier,  who  appears  to  have  di- 
rected all  his  eiSbrts  to  the  production  of  a  Spartan  en- 
durance of  hardship  and  contempt  of  danger.  He  was 
accustomed  to  ransack  his  pupil's  trunks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  any  luxurious  dress  or  other  means 
of  indulgence  which  might  have  been  sent  by  his  mother 
to  him :  and,  at  the  outset  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, on  the  occasion  of  an  entertainment  by  his  adopted 
mother,  a  Carian  princess,  he  told  her  that  Leonidas's 
early  discipline  had  made  all  culinary  refinements  a 
matter  cf  indifference  to  him ;  that  the  only  cook  he  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  season  his  breakfast  was  a  good 
night's  journey ;  and  the  only  one  to  improve  his  supper, 

*  De  Oratore,  iil  36. 
f  Diog.  Vit.  lec.  2. 

X  See  eipecialiy  p.  1334,  col.  2,  line  25,  et  ieq. ;  p.  1338j  col.  I, 
line  5,  ei  b^.  ed.  Bekker. 
}  Fit.  Airx.  Mc5. 
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a  scanty  breakfast.*  An  education  of  which  these  traits  Aristotle 
are  characteristic  might  very  well  produce  the  personal  '^-^V"*' 
hardiness  and  animal  courage  for  which  Alexander  was 
distinguished ; — it  might  enable  him  to  tame  a  Buce- 
phalus, to  surpass  all  his  contemporaries  in  swiftness 
of  foot,  to  leap  down  alone  amidst  a  crowd  of  enemies 
from  the  ramparts  of  a  besieged  town,  to  kill  a  lion  in 
single  combat  ;t — ^it  might  even  inspire  the  passion  fbr 
military  glory  which  vented  itself  in  tears  when  there 
was  nothing  left  to  conquer  ;{-«-but  it  would  be  almost 
as  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  coarser  vices  as  to  the 
developement  of  these  ruder  virtues,  and  we  learn  that, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  rufHanly  and  intemperate 
dispositions  wliich  belong  to  barbarian  blood,  and  which 
the  influences  of  Leonidas  had  tended  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish,  were  never  entirely  subdued  by  Alex- 
ander.§  The  character  of  Lysimachus,  the  other  in-  Lysiraa- 
structor  especially  noticed  by  Plutarch,  was  very  differ-  ^l*"*- 
ent,  but  hardly  likely  to  have  produced  a  much  more 
beneficial  effect.  He  was  by  birth  an  Acarnanian,  and 
an  expert  flatterer,  by  which  means  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  great  favour.  His  favourite  thought  appears  to 
have  been  to  compare  Alexander  to  Achilles,  Philip  to 
Peleus,  and  himself  to  Phoenix,  as  the  characters  are 
described  in  the  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  and  this  insipid 
stuff*  it  was  his  delight  to  act  out  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life.  At  a  later  period,  this  passion  for  scene- 
making  nearly  cost  poor  Phoenix  and  his  master  their 
lives  ;||  and  to  it  is  probably  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
cormorant  appetite  for  adulation  which  is  the  most  dis- 
gusting feature  in  the  history  of  the  latter.  To  neither 
then  of  these  two  individuals, — and  if  not  to  these,  of 
course  much  less  to  the  crowd  of  masters  in  reading, 
writing,  horsemanship,  harp-playing,  and  the  other  ac- 
complishments included  hy  ancient  education  in  its  two 
branches  of  /iot/o-un)  and  yvfivaariicfif — can  we  ascribe  a 
share  in  the  production  of  that  character  which  distin- 
guishes Alexander  from  any  successful  military  leader. 
But  to  Aristotle  some  of  the  ancients  attribute  a  degree  His  obli- 
and  kind  of  merit  in  this  respect  which  is  perfectly  |*^'^*|  ^^ 
absurd.  Plutarch  says  that  his  pupil  gained  from  him 
more  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes  than 
from  Philip.^  Alexander  himself  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his  own 
father,  that  to  the  one  he  owed  life,  but  to  the  other 
all  that  made  life  valuable  ;*• — and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  misinterpretation  of  such  phrases  as  these  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  conqueror  had  received  from  his  in- 
structor direct  advice  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
exploit  which  has  made  him  known  to  posterity.     But  ^ 

the  obligations  to  which  he  really  alluded  were  probably 

•  Plutarch,  Fit.  sec.  22. 

t  RitL  6—40,  &c. 

{  Umu  Pelittojuvtni  mm  wjfieii  orbit. — Jitv.  Sat.  z.  168. 

i  Leomidaa  Alexandri  pmdagogut,  vt  a  Baltylomo  Diogene  traditur^ 
fuibtudam  ettm  vitiu  imbuit,  qum  robuttum  quoqw  tt  jam  maximum 
regtm  ab  Hid  iuMtitutione  putriii  umt  proteeuta.  QiuntUian,  Jrut, 
Or.  L  1,  8.  Is  it  not  probable  tbat  Aristotle,  in  the  seventh  book 
of  his  Ih/itic9,  (p.  1324,  coL  1,  line  23,  et  fty.,  and  p.  1333,  eoL  2, 
line  1 0,  et  ieq.)  hat  a  particular  refeience  to  the  views  of  Leonidas  ? 
See  also  above,  col.  1,  note  I. 

II  Plutarch,  Ftt.  sec  24. 

^  Plutarch,  De  Fortum.  Alexandri.  See  Ste.  Croix,  Examen 
ffiiioriquef  p.  84.  Such  expressions  as  these  led  later  writers  to 
3rei  more  extravagant  ones ;'  such  as  Rof^er  Bacon's,  per  viat 
eapientia  mvmdum  Alexandra  tradidit  AnsMelet;  and  probably  to 
the  same  source  is  to  be  traced  the  romance  of  the  philosopher 
having  personally  attended  his  pupil  in  his  expedition. 

♦•  Plutarch,  Fit.  Alex.  sec.  8. 
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^  of  a  totally  dififerent  kind.     Philip  is  said  to  have  per- 
ceived  at  a  very  early  age  that   his  son's  disposition 
was  a  most  peculiar  one,  sensible  in  the  highest  degree 
of  kindness,  and  tractable  by  gentle  measures,  but  ab- 
solutely ungovernable  by  force,  and  consequently  requir- 
ing, instead  of  the  austerity  of  a  Leonidas,  or  the  flattery 
of  a  Lysimachus,  the  influence  of  one  who  could,  by 
his  character  and  abilities,  command  respect,  and  by  his 
BaGtgaiy  tact  and  judgment  preserve  it.     Such  qualiflcations  he 
found  in  Aristotle,  and  the  good  effects  seem  to  have 
speedily  shown  themselves.     From  a  rude  and  intem- 
perate barbarian  his  nature  expanded  and  exhibited  itself 
In  an  attachment  to  philosophy,  a  desire  of  mental  cul- 
tivation, and  a  fondness  for  study.     So  completely  did 
lie  acquire  higher  and  more  civilized  tastes,  that  being 
at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  in  a  letter  to  Harpalus  he 
desires  that  the  works  of  Philistus  the  historian,  the 
tragedies  of  uSschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and 
the  dithyrambs  of  Telestea  and  Philoxenus,  should  be 
sent  to  him.     Homer  was  his  constant  travelling  com- 
panion.    A  copy,  corrected  by  Aristotle,  was  deposited 
by  the  side  of  his  dagger,  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch 
on  which  he  slept  ;*  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  magnifi- 
cent casket  being  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius's 
camp,  when  a  discussion  arose  as  to  how  it  should  be 
employed,  the  King  declared  that  it  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  containing  this  copy.t     But  his 
csi^atUs,  education  had  not  been  confined  to  the  lighter  species 
of  literature ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been 
oiroduced  to  the  gravest  and  most  abstruse  parts  of 
philosophy,  to  which  the  term  of  acroamatic  was  specifi- 
cally applied.     We  shall  in  the  sequel  examine  more 
folly  what  exact  notion  is  to  be  attached  to  this  term :{ 
in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it 
included  the  highest  branches  of  the  science  of  that  day. 
In   a  letter,   then,  preserved  by  Plutarch  and  Aulus 
Gellins,§  Alexander  complains  that  his  preceptor  had 
published  those  of  his  works  to  which  this  phrase  was 
applied.     ''  How,"  he  asks,  ''  now  that  this  is  the  case, 
will  he  be  able  to  maintain  his  superiority  to  others  in 
mental  accomplishments,  a  superiority  which  he  valued 
more  than  the  distinction  he  had  won  by  his  conquests  ?" 
Gellius  likewise  gives  us  Aristotle's  answer,  in  which  he 
excuses  himself  by  saying,  '*  that  although  the  works  in 
question  were  published,  they  would  be  useless  to  all 
who  had  not  previously  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  oral 
instmctions.'^     Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters,  which  Gellius  says  he  took 
from  the  book  of  the  philosopher  Andronicus,  (a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero's,  to  whom  we  shall  on  a  future  occa- 
sion again  revert,)  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  they  are  forgeries, 
they  were  forged  in  accordance  with  a  general  belief  of 
the  time,  that  there  was  no  department  of  knowledge 
however  recondite  to  which  Aristotle  had  not  taken 
pains  to  introduce  his  pupil* 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  education 
of  Alexander  is  the  short  space  of  time  which  it  occupied. 
From  the  time  of  Aristotle's  arrival  in  Macedonia  to 
the  expedition  of  his  pupil  into  Asia  there  elapsed  eight 
years,  (i.e.  from  Olymp.  cix.  2.  to  Olymp.  cxi.  2.)  But 
of  this  only  a  part,  less  than  the  half,  can  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  systematic  instruction.     For  in 


Sapaiiity 


the  fourth  year  of  this  period,*  we  find  Philip  durinpr  an   Ar»«*otIfi. 
expedition  to  Byzantium  leaving  his  son  sole  and  abso-  ""^"v*"*^ 
lute  regent  of  the  kingdom.     Some  barbarian  subjects 
having  revolted,  Alexander  undertook  an  expedition  in 
person  against  them,  and  took  their  city,  which  he  called 
aAer  his  own  name,  Alexandropolis.     From  this  time 
he  was  continually  engaged  in   business,  now  leading 
the  decisive  charge  at  Chffironea,  and  now  involved  in 
court  intrigues  against  a  party  who  endeavoured  to  gain 
Philip's  confidence  and  induce  him  to  alter  the  succes- 
sion.t     It  is  clear  therefore  that  all  instruction,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  must  have  terminated.     Yet  Aristotle's 
that  a  very  considerable  influence  may  have  been  still  influence 
exerted  by  Aristotle  upon  the  mind  of  Alexander,  is  not  ^^,®'     , 
only  in  itself  probable,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  of  ^®'^*'*^"* 
some  of  his  writings  which  are  now  lost.     Ammonius, 
in  his  division  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  mentions 
a  certain  class  t  as  consisting  of  treatises  written  for  the 
behoof  of  particular  individuals,  and  specifies  among 
them  those  books  *'  which  he  composed  at  the  request 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  that  On  Monarchy,  and  //z- 
structions  on  the  Mode  of  establishing  Colonies,^*    The 
titles  of  these  works  may  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Alexander's  subsequent 
policy,  the  attempt  to  fuse  into  one  mass  his  old  sub- 
jects and  the  people  he  had  conquered,  the  assimilation 
of  their  manners,  especially  by  education  and  intermar- 
riages, the  connection  of  remote  regions  by  building  cities, 
making  ro&ds,  and  establishing  commercial  enterprises, 
may  be  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  counsels  of  his  pre- 
ceptor.    A  modern  writer  indeed  has  imagined  an  ana- 
logy between  this  assimilative  policy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  generalizing  genius  of  the  philosopher. §     And 
there  really  does  seem  some  ground  for  this  belief,  in 
spiteof  an  observation  of  Plutarch's,!!  which  is  at  first 
sight  diametrically  opposed  to  it.     Afler  speaking  of 
the  Stoical  notions  of  an   universal  republic,  he  says, 
that  magnificent  as  the  scheme  was,  it  was  never  realized, 
but  remained  a  mere  speculation  of  that  school  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  he  adds  that  Alexander,  who  nearly  realized 
it,  did  so  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  who 
had  recommended  him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  a  general, 
(^ye/ioviccJci)  but  the  barbarians  as  a  master,  {hoTro- 
TiKtacy) — the  one  as  friends,  the  other  as  instruments.  But 
there  is  no  other  authority  than  Plutarch  for  this  story ; 
and  it  seems  far  from  improbable  that  it  is  entirely  built 
upon  certain  expressions  used  by  Aristotle  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Politics.     In  that  place  he  recognises  the  His  viewi 
relation  between  master  and  slave  as  a  natural  one ;  respecting, 
and  he  also  maintains  the  superiority  of  Greeks  over  •^^^^'y* 
barbarians  to  be  so  decided  and  permanent  as  to  justify 
the  supremacy  of  the  one  over  the  other.     Of  the  latter 
he  argues  that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  governing  in 
them,  and  that  therefore  the  state  of  slavery  is  for  them 
the  natural  and  proper  form  of  the  social  relation.^  But 

*  Plutarch,  Fit,  sec.  9.  Diodorus,  xvi.  77,  See  Clinton,  Fat/. 
HeU.  a.  340,  339. 

t  Plutarch,  FU.  sec.  9, 10. 

X  rk  tit^tn^,  Ammon.  HtrmeneuL  ad  ArUtot,  Categw.  p.  7.  ed. 
Aid.    The  two  works  alluded  to  are  cited  by  the  anonymous  au- 


*  Plutarch,  Fit.  mc  7,  8, 

-fr  Plutarch,  FU.  nee  26.     Strabo,  xiii.    Plin.  Nat.  Hitt.  v.  30, 

t  See  below,  p.  129*,  coK  2. 

§  PluUrch,  Vit.  Alex,  tec  7.    Gellius,  Nw.  Ait.  xx.  5 


Ammoniui  the  former.   The  anonymous  writer  adds  a  third  [ri^)]  ' 
'AAc|i(f|(«v,  1}  irif}  fwdft  n  vtXiTMMf  by  which  he  probably  means 
the  fnra^uth  T^§t  *AXilm»U§f,  which  we  have. 

§  Joh.  von  Mueller,  AUgemeine  Ortchichte,  i.  p.  160. 

II  De  Fin.  tt  Fort,  Alexandn,  p.  329. 

if  P.  1252,  col.  l,lin.  34,  tt  teq. 
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Biography,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  by  some  modern  writers 
it  has  been,*  that  Aristotle  expUciily  distin^ishes  be- 
tween a  slave  de  facto  and  a  slave  de  jure^  and  that  he 
grounds  his  vindication  of  slavery  entirely  on  the  prin* 
ciple  that  such  a  relation  shall  be  the  most  beneficial 
one  to  both  the  parties  concerned  in  it.    Where  this  con- 
dition is  wanting:,  wherever  Hie  party  governed  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  higher  order  of  government,  he  distinctly 
maintains  that  the  relatbn  is  a  false  and  unnatural  one.f 
If  therefore  his  experience  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  highly  cultivated  and  generous  races  of  upper 
Asia  to  which  Alexander  penetrated,  he  mnst  in  con- 
sistency with  his  own  principle,  that  every  man's  nature 
is  to  be  developed  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is 
capable,  have  advised  that  these  should  be  treated  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Greeks,  and  Alexander's  con- 
duct would  only  appear  a  natural  deduction  from  the 
general  principles  inculcated  by  his  master.}    As  far  as 
concerned  the  barbarians  with  whom  alone  the  Greeks 
previously  to  Alexander's  expedition  had  been  brought 
into  contact,  the  neighbours  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Propontis,  the  savage  hordes  of  Thrace, 
or  the  Nomad   races   inhabiting  the   African   Syrtis, 
Aristotle's  position  was  a  most  reasonable  one.     Chris- 
tianity seems  the  only  possible  means  for  the  mutual 
pacification  of  races  so  diflferent  from  one  another  in 
every  thought,  feeling,  aad  habit,  as  these  and  the  po- 
lished Greeks  were :   and  Christianity  itself  solves  the 
problem  not  by  those  modifications  of  social  life  through 
which  alone  the  statesman  acts,  or  can  act;  but  by 
awakening  all  to  the  consciousness  that  there  exists  a 
common  bond  higher  than  all  social  relations ;  it  does 
not  aim  at  obliterating  national  pecnliarities,  but  it  dwarfs 
their  importance  in  comparison  with  the  universal  reli- 
gious faith.   If  we  would  really  understand  the  opinions 
of  a  writer  of  antiquity,  we  must  understand  the  ground 
on  which  he  rests,  and  must  rest.     We  have  no  right 
to  require  of  a  pagan  philosopher  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  that  in  his  system  he  should  take  account  of  the 
influences  of  Christianity ;  and  they  who  scoff  at  the 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  difference  of  race, 
would  do  well  to  point  out  any  instance  in  the  history 
of  the  world  of  a  bari>arous  people  becoming  amalga- 
mated with  a  highly  civilized  one  by  any  other  agency. 
If  Aristotle  might  reasonably  feel  proud  of  the  talents 
and  acquirements  of  his  pupil,  his  gratification  would 
be  yet  more  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  the  reward  which 
his  services  received.    We  have  mentioned  above  the 
unhappy  &te  of  Stagirus,  Aristotle's  birthplace.    Al- 
though his  own  fortunes  were  little  afl^cted  by  this  cala- 
mity, his  patriotism,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  in 
Plutarch,  induced  him  to  demand  as  the  price  of  his  in- 
structions, the  restoration  of  his  native  town.    It  was 
accordingly  rebuilt,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  living 
in  exile  were  restored  to  the  home  of  their  infancy,  such 
as  had  been  sold  for  slaves  were  redeeased,  «nd  in  the 
days  of  Plutarch  strangers  were  shown  the  shady  groves 
in  which  the  philosopher  had  walked,  and  the  stone 
benches  whereon  he  used  to  tepo8e.§    The  constitution 


Staginis 
rebuilt. 


*  Fdey,  dfprml  amd  FoHHeai  PkitoMpky,  di.  v.  p.  1^. 

t  See  p.  1255,  coU  1,  line  5,  ei  teq,,  and  col.  2,  hoe  4,  ei  tef,,  also 
p.  12A9,  col.  2,  line  21,  ei  m^.' 

X  From  tiiie  poiat  of  riew  too,  theBaoertion  of  Platareh  quoted 
abore  (p.  102*)  acquires  a  plausibility,  which  otherwise  we  could 
nerer  allow  H. 

f  Plutarch,  Fit,  Aiex.  sec.  7.  In  this  natter  the  accounts  are  con- 
fused, ^lian,  (^Far,  UitI, iii.  17. zii.  54.)  Diogenes, (▼.  4.) and  Pliny 


under  which  the  new  citizens  lived  was  said  to  be  drawn 
up  by  him,*  aad  kng  afterwards  his  memory' was  cele- 
brated by  the  Stagirites  in  a  solemn  festival,  and,  it  is 
said,  one  nicMith  of  the  year  (perhaps  the  one  in  which 
he  was  bom)  ealled  by  his  name.f  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  thai  during  the  latter  part  of  his  conneetion 
with  Aleiander,  when  the  more  direct  instruction  had 
ceased,  the  newly  built  town  iumi^ed  him  with  a  quiet 
retreat,  aad  that  he  then  and  there  composed  the  trea- 
tises we  have  mentioned  above,  for  the  use  of  his  absent 
pupil.  While  their  personal  communication  lasted, 
Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  probably  his  resi- 
dence,} as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Philip  would  have 
liked  to  trust  the  persMi  of  the  heir  apparent  oat  of  his 
dominions. 

We  shall  eonchide  the  account  of  this  portion  of 
Aristotle's  life  by  the  mention  of  three  other  remark- 
able persons  who  probably  all  shared  with  Aleiander  in 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  although  this  is  only  po- 
sitively stated  of  the  last  of  them.§  The  fhrst  of  these 
was  Callistbenes,  a  son  of  Aristotle's  cousin,  who  after- 
wards Attended  Alexander  in  his  Anatic  expedition,  and 
to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  in  the  sequel. 
The  second  was  Theophrastus,  Aristotle^s  successor  in 
the  school  of  the  Lyceum  soaie  years  afterwards ;  and 
the  third  was  one  Morsyas,  a  native  of  Pdla,  brother  to 
the  Antigonns  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
the  generals  of  the  raonarch  divided  their  master's  con- 
quests among  them,  became  King  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  letters ;  and 
one  work  of  his  On  the  Education  ofAlexamder  is  per- 
haps as  great  a  loss  to  us  as  any  composition  of  antiquity 
which  could  be  aaned. 

On  Alexander  commencing  his  eastern  expedition, 
Aristotle,  leaving  his  relation  and  pupil  Callistbenes  to 
supply  his  own  place  as  a  friendly  adviser  to  the  youthful 
nsonareh,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  ostensible  cha- 
racter of  historiographer,!!  returaed  to  Athens.     Whe- 

(vii.  29.)  attribute  the  restoration  to  Alexander.  If  it  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  regency  these  may  be  reconciled  with 
Pfaitarch.  But  the  teetimooy  of  Valerius  Maxhnus  (v.  6.)  would 
refer  both  the  deatructioii  and  rebuildhif^  of  Stagirot  to  Alexan- 
der, and  that  too  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  was  very  old  and  ve- 
nding in  Athens.  The  gentlest  mode  of  reconciling  thia  inaecu- 
rate  epitomizer  with  possibilities,  is  to  suppose  that  he  has  con- 
founded Stagirus  with  Eressus,  the  birthplace  of  Theophrastus, 
of  whom  Diogenes  and  Fsende-Ammoniue  relate  a  somewhat 
similar  story. 

*  Plutarch  ado,  Colot  extr, 

\  Fseudo-Ammon.  and  Fit.  Lat,  The  name  *'  Stagirites**  shows 
the  Tery  late  rise  of  this  feature  of  the  story.  It  may  be  built,  how- 
erer,  on  a  true  foundation. 

t  Thia  has  been  by  Sishr,  Jntt^eha,  i.  p.  1(M,  inferred  from  the 
expression  fU^I^^  h  ^^•x*'"*  ^^  Tbeoedtiis's  Kpigxam  quoted 
above  p.  9.  note.  The  Macedonians,  he  sajrs,  called  the  river, 
on  whose  banks  Pella  stood,  by  the  name  Bi^^tf.  We  cannot 
find  any  authority  except  Plutarch  for  this  assertion ;  and  should 
be  inclined  to  recognise  in  the  expiessioa  in  question  a  moral  rather 
than  a  physical  aUuskn. 

}  Smdos,  V.  Jfarjyof.  That  Callisthenes  and  Theoi^mntus 
were  together  pupils  of  Aristotle  appears  from  Diogenes,  Fit, 
Theopk.  sec  39.  And  the  Macedonian  connections  of  both  would 
indine  no  to  believe  that«tt  was  in  that  conntiy  that  this  relstion 
existed.  Theophras^  was  persoaally  known  to  Philip  and  treated 
with  distinction  by  him.  (^lisn,  Far.  HisL  iv.  19.)  Aad  if 
Callisthenes  had  been  Aristotle's  pupil  at  Athens^  his  character 
would  surely  have  been  sufficiently  developed  eleven  years  after  - 
wards  to  exhibit  his  unfitness  as  an  adviser  of  Alexander  to  any 
eye,  certainly  to  the  sharp-sighted  one  of  Aristotle.  Besides,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Alexander  would  have  chosen  one  whom  he  was 
not  already  acquainted  with,  to  attend  him  in  such  a  capacity  aa 
Callisthenes  did. 

II  Arrhian,  iv.  10. 
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tber  tbis  step  was  the  consequence  of  any  specific  invi- 
tation or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.     Some  accounts  state 
that  he  receiyed  a  puhlic  request  from  the  Athenians  to 
come,  and  conjointly  with  Xeuocrales  to  succeed  Speu- 
sipptis.*     But  these  views  appear  to  proceed  upon  the 
essentially  false  opinion  that  the  position  of  teacher  was 
already  a  publicly  recognised  one,  and  besides  to  imply 
the  belief  thai  Xeoocrates  and  Aristotle  were  at  the  time 
on  their  Uavels  together;   whereas  we  know  that  the 
latter  was  in  Ma^donia  till  b.  a  335,  and  that  the 
former  had  four  years  before  this  time  succeeded  Speu* 
stppusy  not  by  virtue  of  any  public  appoiatment»  but  in 
consequence  of  his  private  wish^f  If  any  more  precise  rea- 
son be  required  for  the  philosopher's  change  of  residence 
than  the  one  which  probably  determined  him  at  first  to 
Tisit  Athens,  namely  the  superior  attractions  which  that 
city  possessed  for  cnitivated  and  refined  minds,  we  should 
incline  to  believe  that  the  greater  mildness  of  climate 
was  the  influencing  canse«J    His  health  was  unques- 
tionably delicate ;  and  perhaps  it  was  a  regard  for  this, 
combined  with  the  wish  to  economize  time,  that  induced 
him  to  deliver  his  instructions  (or  at  least  a  part  of  them) 
not  sitting  or  standing,  but  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  open  air.     The  extent  to  which  he  carried 
this  practice,  although  the  example  of  Protagoras  §  in 
Plato's  Dialogue  is  enough  to  show  that  he  did  not 
originate  it,  procured  for  his  scholars,  who  of  course 
were  obli^ced  to  conform  to  this  habit,  the  soubriquet  of 
^aipaieiici^  or   WiaikerM  backwards  and  forwardi.\\ 
Fnm  a  neighbomring  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus,    his 
Kbsol  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ly* 
Mm  ;  ^   and  here  every  morning  and  evening  he  deli- 
fif  veied  lectures  to  a  numerous  body  of  scholars.     Anoong 
these  he  afipeais  to  have  made  a  division.  The  morning 
coune,  or,  as  he  called  it  from  the  place  where  it  was 
delivered,  the  morning  walk,  (cwOcyoc  wepiiraroQy}  was 
atteodfsd  only  by  the  more  highly  disciplined  part  of 
his  auditory,  the  subjects  of  it  belonging  to  the  higher 
heanches  of  philosophy,  and  requiring  a  systematic  at- 
tention as  well  as  a  previously  cultivated  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  scholar.    In  the  evening  course 
OuXiro^  ittpliraTOQ)  the  subjects  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  ticating  them  were  of  a  more  popular  cast,  and  more 
appicciable  by  a  mixed  assembly.  Aulus  Gellius,**  who 
is  our  sole  authority  on  this  matter,  affirms  that  the  ex- 
pressions acroatic  ducouruM  and  esoteric   discourses 
(Koyot  cLKpuartKol  and  Xoyoi  i^un-epiKol)  were  the  appro- 
priate technical  terms  for  these  instructions  ;  and  he  fur- 
ther says  that  the  former  comprised  theolog^al,  physical, 
and  dialectic  investigations,  the  latter  rhet«Nric,  sophistic^ 
(or  the  art  of  disputing,)  and  politics*    We  shall  in 
aaolher  place  examine  thoroughly  into  the  precise  mean- 


*  pMudo-Anmon.  Ft/.  Lai, 
•f-  DSog.  Laot.  if,  3. 

X  Thin  temt  to  be  the  inia  intatpieiatton  of  tlie  eKpreistoa  of 
AnIMie  dted  by  Demetriui,  De  £ioeut.  fee.  29,  lfi5 :  lyi^  U  ^ 

&  P.314»S,315.C. 

fl  Cicero,  Aeadem.  Poai,  i.  4.  CScero  tranilatei  the  word  wift- 
^rmnh  by  iammAmitre,  Htniii|i|pi]i  ezpUined  it  by  AmuAfMrrm. 
IHogenei  LaeitiiiB  (▼.  2.)  attrurotes  the  origin  of  this  practiee 
with  Ariitotls  to  a  regtid  not  for  hii  own  health  but  lor  thid  of 


^  Bcfine  the  Peloponxietian  War  it  had  been  used  aa  a  gym- 

!!■■ I  and  wa  aaid  to  have  been  bttUt  by  Piaistratns.    See 

Axwtoph.  ite.  355,  and  the  Schotiatt. 


ing  of  these  celebrated  phrases,  a  task  which  would  in  Aristotle, 
this  place  too  much  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  ^-^V*^ 
We  may,  however,  remark  that  the  morning  discourses 
were  called  acroaHe  or  subjects  of  lectures^  not  because 
they  belonged  to  this  or  that  branch,  but  because  they 
were  treated  in  a  teckniaU  and  systematic  manner ;  and 
so  the  evening  discourses  obtained  the  name  of  exoteric 
or  separate^  because  each  of  them  was  insulated*  and  not 
forming  an  integral  part  of  a  system.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  subjects  are  more  suitable  to  the  one  of  these  me- 
thods, and  others  to  the  other ;  and  the  division  whicl 
Gellius  makes  is,  generally  speaking,  a  good  one.  But 
that  it  does  not  hold  universally  is  plain,  not  to  mention 
other  arguments,  from  the  fact  that  the  work  on  Rhe^ 
toric  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  an  acroatic  work, 
and  that  on  Politics  the  unfinished  draught  of  one; 
while  on  the  contrary,  a  fragment  of  an  exoteric  work 
preserved  by  Cicero  in  a  Latin  dress  is  upon  a  theolo- 
gical subject. 

The  more  select  circle  of  his  scholars  Aristotle  used  Their 
to  assemble  at  stated  times  on  a  footing,  which  without  con'iv**! 
any  straining  of  anabgy  we  may  compare  to  the  pe-  ™****°B"» 
riodical  dinners  held  by  some  of  the  literary  clubs  of 
modem  times.    Their  object  obviously  was  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  high  intellectual  cultivation  with  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse;    to  make  men  feel  that 
philosophy  was  not  a  thing  separate  from  the  daily  use5 
of  life,  but  entered  into  all  its  charities  and  was  'mixed 
up  with  its  real  pleasures.     These  reunions  were  con 
ducted  according  to  regular  rules,*  of  which  we  know 
enough  to  see  that  the  cynicism  or  pedantry,  which  fre* 
quently  induces  such  as  would  be  accounted  deep  thinkerf 
to  despise  the  elegancies  or  even  the  decencies  of  life.       \ 
was  strongly  discountenanced. t     In  these  days,  espe- 
cially in  England,  where  so  many  different  elements 
combine  to  produce  social  intercourse  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  important  effect  which 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  a  custom  such  as  that 
just  mentioned.    *'  To  enjoy  leisure  gracefully  and  cre- 
ditably,"! is  not  easy  for  any  one  at  any  time,  but  for 
the  Athenian  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  was  a  tssk  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.     Deprived  of  that  kind  of  female  in-  Athenian 
teroourse  which  in  modern  social  life  is  the  great  instru-  *oeu\  in- 
ment  for  humanizing  the  other  sex,  softening,  as  it  does,  ^^^^^^u"®* 
through  the  affections,  the  disposition  to  ferocity  and 
rudeness,  and  checking  the  licentious  passions  by  the 
dignity  of  matronly  or  maidenly  purity,  the  youth  of  an- 
cient Greece  almost  universally  fell  either  into  a  ruffianly 
asceticism,  or  a  low  and  vulgar  profligacy.     Some  ef- 
fected the  austere  manner  and  sordid  g^rb  of  the  Lace- 
daMnoniana,§  regarding  as  effeminate  all  geniality  of 
disposition,  all  taste  for  the  refinements  of  life*  every 
thing  in  short  which  did  not  directly  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  energy :  while. others  entirely  quenched 
the  moral  will  and  the  higher  mental  faculties  in  a 


*  AthenatMHi).  186. 

f  *Afarr*TiJliir  %  cJlMPra*  nmi  »§9MfrtS  irKn^n  «l«iir  mm  W)  c« 
wirin  ittr^iT^i  iStm  ff^u    Athen«ui>  p.  186.  K. 

X  r;t;«^iKC<^  iMxAt,  Mhiit,  fiii.  p.  1337,  coL  2,Iiae-34.  Compare 
also  NieooL  Btkie,  p.  1177,  eoL  2,  line  4,  and  Paki,  rii.  p.  1334, 
ool.  1,  line  18—34. 

}  l%Bt  the  Ammmfuulm  80' sdfflimbly  hit  off  by  Arittophaaes 
(Aff.  1 729,  e#  aey.)  Usled  long  after  his  thne,  is  dear,  not  to  men- 
tion ottier  aignments,  fiom  me  eridcat  prevalence  of  the  views 
which  Aristotle  (/Wifte.  rii.  p.  1324,  col.  1,  line  23,  «/  mi^.,  also  p. 
1332,coL2,line20,p.  1334»cot2,line28)iakeiio  much  pains 
to  controvert 
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Biography,  debauchery  of  the  coarsest  kind.*  To  open  a  new 
region  of  enjoyment  to  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  time, 
and  thus  save  them  from  the  distortion  or  corruption  to 
which  they  otherwise  seemed  doomed,  was  a  hin:hly  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  The  plea* 
sure  and  utility  resulting  from  the  institution  was  very 
generally  recognised.  Xenocrates,  the  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, adopted  it.  Theophrastus,  his  successor,  left  a 
sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  these  meetings;  and  there  were  in  after 
times  similar  periodical  gatherings  of  the  followers  of 
the  Stoic  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Antipater,  and  Panee- 
tius.f  If  some  of  these,  or  others  of  similar  nature,  in 
the  course  of  time  degenerated  into  mere  excuses  for 
sensual  indulgence,  as  Athenseus  seems  to  hint,  no  argu- 
ment can  be  thence  derived  against  their  great  utility 
while  the  spirit  of  the  institution  was  preserved. 

Another  arrangement  made  by  Aristotle  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  instructions  appears  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  In  imitation,  as  some  say,  of  a  practice  of 
Xenocrates,  he  appointed  one  of  his  scholars  to  play 
the  part  of  a  sort  of  president  in  his  school,  holding  the 
office  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  afler  which  another  took 
his  place.J  This  peculiarity  seems  to  derive  illustration 
from  the  practice  of  the  universities  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  the 
custom  for  individuals  on  various  occasions  to  maintain 
certain  theses  against  all  who  cho.se  to  controvert  them. 
A  remnant  of  this  practice  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
Acts  (as  they  are  termed)  which  are  kept  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  by  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
either  of  the  Faculties.  It  is  an  arrangement  which 
results  necessarily  from  the  scarcity  of  books  of  instruc- 
tion, and  is  dropped  or  degenerates  into  a  mere  form 
when  this  deficiency  is  removed.  AVhile  information 
on  any  given  subject  must  be  derived  entirely  or  mainly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  teacher, — as  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle  no  less  than  that  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas, 
— ^the  most  satisfactory  test  of  the  learner's  proficiency 
is  his  ability  to  maintain  the  theory  which  he  has 
received  against  all  arguments  which  may  be  brought 
against  it.  We  shall  probably  be  right  in  supposing 
that  this  was  the  duty  of  the  president  (^x^*")  spoken 
of  by  Diogenes.  He  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
XVIth  Century,  keeping  an  act.  He  had  for  the  space 
of  ten  days  to  defend  his  own  theory  and  to  refute  the 


ttift  ymf  •tfx)  ytnmiat 


•€Tts  y%  wifut  •ih  mm  ^yi7f  ^m*;         Ari»tuph.  Ban,  751. 

The  maoners  of  the  latter  comedy,  as  preserved  in  Terence's 
plays,  are  a  suflBcient  evidence  that  this  sarcasm  was  little  less 
applicable  at  Athens  throughout  the  IVth  Centmy  before  the 
Christian  era. 

t  Athensns,  p.  186. 

X  AXXi  nmiUrSi  'X*^9  w/uitntw,  fufuv/uw  Simh^tii**  &^n  umrk 
%l»m  nfiutu  mfx*rrm  vriuu  Dioj.  Laert.  Fit,  sec  4.  iloqw  miki 
9€mper  Ptripateticorum  Aeademueque  connietudo  de  omtuimt  rtbmm 
eomtrarioM  partes  disterendi  mom  o6  earn  eauiom  aoiym  piaemt,  ^od 
atitermm  potsetf  quid  in  qndgue  re  veri  dtnOe  etaet,  imvtmiri;  sed 
etiam  quod  esset  ea  maxima  dioendi  exercitatio :  qwA  prineept  umb 
€9t  Jritioieiet,  deinde,  eum  qm  teuti  smm/.— Ciceio,  TWse.  Qk.  ii.  3. 

Sin  aUquie  estiierii'aiiqwmdo,  qui  ArinoteUo  more  de  mnmbue  rebue 
m  utramque  partem  pomi  dieere,  el  in  omni  eautd  duaa  eontrariae 
arationet,  praceplit  iiiius  cognilie,  expiieare  ;  ami  Aoc  Arcmtet  modo 
ei  Cameadiy  contra  omne  quod  propositum  sit  disserat ;  quique  ad 
earn  ralionem  adjungat  hone  rhetoncum  usum  moremque  dicendi, 
— tt  tii  verut,  it  perfectue,  ie  aohu  orator, — Ciceio,  De  Oral,  iii.  21. 

The  passage  from  Quiiitilian,  (i.  2. 23.)  quoted  by  Menage  in  bis 
note  on  Diogenes,  (/oc.  ciV.)  refieis  to  an  essentially  different  kind 
of  discipline,  arising  out  of  other  grounds  and  directed  to  other 
ends. 


objections  (ardpiai)  which  his  brother  disciples  might 
either  entertain  or  invent,  the  master  in  the  mean  time 
taking  the  place  of  a  moderator^  occasionally  interposing 
to  show  where  issue  must  he  joined,  to  prevent  either 
party  from  drawing  illogical  conclusions  from  acknow- 
ledged premises,  and,  probably,  aHer  the  discussion  had 
been  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  point  out  the 
ground  of  the  fallacy.  This  explanation  will  also  serve 
to  account  for  a  phenomenon,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
a  reader  on  the  perusal  of  any  one  of  Aristotle's  writings 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  The  systematic  treatment 
of  a  subject  is  continually  broken  by  an  apparently 
needless  discussion  of  objections  which  may  be  brought 
against  some  particular  part.  These  are  stated  more  or 
less  fully,  and  are  likewise  taken  off;  or  it  sometimes 
happens  that  merely  the  principle  on  which  the  solution 
must  proceed  is  indicated,  and  it  is  lefl  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader  to  fill  up  the  details.  To  return  to  our 
subject,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  a  discipline  as  we 
have  described  must  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
sharpening  the  dialectical  talent  of  the  student,  and  in 
producing — perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  more  valuable 
faculty  of  deep  and  systematic  thought — extraordinary 
astuteness  and  agility  in  argumentation.  Indeed,  if  we 
make  abstraction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussions, 
we  may  very  well  regard  the  exercise  as  simply  a  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  art  of  Disputation, — that  which 
ibrmed  the  staple  of  the  education  of  the  Sophists. 
And  now  we  may  understand  how  Gellius,*  writing  in 
the  lid  Century  after  Christ,  should  place  this  art 
among  the  branches  which  Aristotle's  evening  course 
embraced,  although  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Sophists 
taught  it,  he  would  have  scorned  to  make  any  such  pro- 
fession.t  In  what  other  light  could  this  compiler  have 
viewed  the  fact,  that  insulated  topics  arising  out  of  a 
subject  which  they  had  heard  systematically  treated  by 
their  master  in  his  lectures  (ajcpodtrccc)  of  the  morning, 
were  debated  by  Aristotle's  more  advanced  scholars,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  body,  in  the  evening,  the 
master  being  himself  present  and  regulating  the  whole 
discussion. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  species  of  exercise  it  is  not 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  philosophic  truth  that 
plays  the  most  prominent  part.  As  regards  the  subject- 
matter  of  such  debates,  nothing  which  is  at  all  incom- 
plete, nothing  unsusceptible  of  rigid  definition  is  avail- 
able. Consequently  the  whole  of  that  extensive  region, 
where  knowledge  exists  in  a  state  of  growth  and  gradual 
consolidation, — the  domain  of  half-evolved  truths,  of 
observations  and  theories  blended  together  in  varying 
proportions,  of  approximately  ascertained  laws,  in  the 
main  true,  but  still  apparently  irreconcilable  with  some 
phenomena, — all  this  fertile  soil,  out  of  which  every 
particle  of  real  knowledge  has  sprung  and  must  spring, 
will  be  neglected  as  barren  and  unprofitable.  Where 
public  discussion  is  the  only  test  to  be  applied,  an  im- 
pregnable paradox  will  be  more  valued  than  afl  imper- 
fectly established  truth}.    And  it  is  not  only  by  diverting 

*  NoeU  All.  zz.  5.    See  above,  p.  105*. 

t  See,  for  instance,  the  contempt  wiUi  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Sophistical  principle^ — the  one  on  which  Isocrates  taught  rhetoric* 
Bketoric.  u  init, 

I  Si^nenlit  kanc  censet  ArceniaM  vim  ette  maximam,  Zenoni 
oieeniienty  caoere  ne  oapiatur  ;  nefaiiatur,  videre,  Cicero,  Academ. 
prior,  iL  21.  Who  can  fail  to  recognise  the  disputatious  habit  of 
mind  which  gave  birth  to  this  principle?  Compare  sec  21.  Si 
uili  rei  aapiena  aetenlielur  unquam,  aliquando  etaam  opiaabitur : 
nunquam  autem  opiaabitur ;  nu/Zi  i^tur  rei  atienlielur. 
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***«*P*y'  the  attention  of  the  student  away  from  the  profitable 
^"^"^"^^  fields  of  knowledge,  that  a  pernicious  effect  will   be 
produced.     He  will  further  be  tempted  to  give,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  an  artificial    roundness   to  established 
facts   by  means   of  arbitrary  definitions.     In  Nature 
every  thing  is  shaded  off  by  imperceptible  gradations 
into  something  entirely  different.    Who  can  define  the 
exact  line  which  separates  the  animal  from  the  vegetable 
Idogdom,  or  the  family  of  birds  from  that  of  animals  ? 
Who  can  say  exactly  where  disinterestedness  in  the 
individual  character  joins  on  to  a  well-regulated  self- 
love? — or  where  fanaticism  ends  and  hypocrisy  begins? 
OftflKpki.  But  the  intellect  refuses  to  apprehend  what  is  not  clear 
^"*?^-     and  distinct     Hence  a  continual  tendency  to  stretch 
Nature  on   the  Procrustes-bed  of  logical   definition, 
where,  with  more  or  less  gentle  truncation  or  extension, 
a  plausible  theory  will  be  formed.     If  one  weak  point 
after  another  be  discovered  in  this,  a  new  bulwark  of 
hypothesis  will  be  thrown  up  to  protect  it,  and  at  last  the 
fort  be  made  impregnable, — but,  alas !  in  the  mean  time 
it  has  become  a  castle  in  the  air.     Should,  however, 
the  genius  of  the  disputant  lie  less  in  the  power  of  dis- 
tin^ishing  and  refining,  than  in  that  of  presenting  his 
views  in  a  broad  and  striking  manner,  should  his  fancy 
be  rich  and  his  feelings  strong, — above  all,  should  he 
be  one  of  a  nation  where  eloquence  is  at  once  the  most 
oominon  gift  and  the  most  envied  attainment, — he  will 
call  In  rhetoric  to  the  aid  of  his  cause ;  and,  in  this  event, 
as  the  accessory  gradually  encroaches  and  elbows  out 
Ihat  interest  in  whose  aid  it  was  originally  introduced, — 
at  the  handling  of  the  question  becomes  more  impor- 
tant, and  the  question  itself  less  so, — ^there  will  result, 
not,    as   in  the  former  case,  a  scholastic  philosophy, 
but    an  arena  for  closet  orators,  who  will*  abandon 
the   9ystematic  study  of  philosophy^  and  varnish  up 
dedafnations    on   set   subjects.      Such    results  doubt- 
less   did  not  follow  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Xe- 
nocrates.     Under  them,  unquestionably,  the   original 
purpose  of  this  discipline  was  kept  steadily  in  sight ; 
and  it  was  not  suffered  to  pass  from  being  the  test 
of  clear  and  systematic  thought  to  a  mere  substitute 
for  it.     But  the  transition  must  have  been  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  efiected  when  an  Arcesilaus  or  a  Cameades 
could  deliver  formal  dissertations  in  opposition  to  any 
question  indifferently,  and  when  Cicero  could  regard  the 
rhetorical  practice  as  co-ordinate  in  importance  with  the 
^'^T^  other  advantages  resulting  to  the  studentt    In  the 
^^^^    very  excellence  and  reputation  then  of  this  peculiar  dis- 
tfee  i2si     cipiine  of  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  have 
ytxif^       a  germ  adequate  to  produce  a  rapid  decay  of  his  philo- 
tetio.   '     sophyy  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  look  either  to  external 
accidents  or  to  the  internal  nature  of  his  doctrines  for  a 
reason  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Peripatetics  afler  Theo- 
phrastus.     The  importance  of  this  remark  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel. 
^^j*^^^       It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  this    sojourn  at 
'*'*'***^*  Athens,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years, 
that  the  greater  number  of  Aristotle's  works  were  pro- 
duced.    His  external  circumstances  were  at  this  time 


*  ^«ftf  %Xw  fiXtnpCf  if0my/uiri»Sf}  iXkii  iUuf  Xifxi^iC*'**  Strabo, 
3dn.p.l24.- 

f  See  the  panage  cited  above,  p.  106,  note  {.  Compare  alio 
Aemd.  Aiisr.  ii.  18.  Quit  emm  ttto  tarn  aperte  penpiciieque  et 
pertetia  el  &Ua  ttcMtut  e§tetf  niti  iania  in  Arcen'ia,  muHo  etiatn 
maj^fr  in  Carmeodt,  et  eopia  rerum,  et  dieendi  vis  ^uiuet.  Yet  the 
eloqaent  Aiceatlaus  and  Carneadesleft  nothing  behind  them  written. 
PUiteieh,  Dt  Fort,  Akae.  p.  323.  ed.  Parit. 
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most  favourable.  The  Macedonian  party  was  the  pre-  AriitotlsT 
valent  one  at  Athetttfi  so  that  he  needed  be  under  no  ^'^■"V  ■-' 
fears  for  his  personal  quiet ;  and  the  countenance  ahd 
assistance  he  received  from  Alexander  enabled  him  to 
prosecute  his  investigations  without  any  interruption 
from  the  scantiness  of  pecuniary  means.  The  Conqueror 
is  said  in  Athensus  to  have  presented  his  master  with 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  talents  (about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  towards  the  expenses  of  his 
History  of  Animalsj^  and  enormous  as  this  sum  is,  it 
is  only  in  proportion  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  vast 
wealth  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  Persian  treasures.f 
Pliny  also  relates  that  some  thousands  of  men  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  zoo- 
logical specimens,  which  served  as  materials  for  this 
celebrated  treatise.  The  undertaking,  he  says,  originated 
in  the  express  desire  of  Alexander,  wno  took  a  singular 
interest  in  the  study  of  Natural  History.^:  For  this 
particular  object,  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  received  a 
considerable  sum  from  Philip,  so  that  we  must  probably 
regard  the  assistance  afforded  him  by  Alexander  (no 
doubt  after  conquest  had  enlarged  his  means)  as  having 
effected  the  extension  and  completion  of  a  work  begun 
at  an  earlier  period,  previous  to  his  second  visit  to 
Athens.§  Independently  too  of  this  princely  liberality, 
the  profits  of  his  occupation  may  have  been  very  great,|| 
and  we  have  before  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
private  fortune  was  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  not  only  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
knowledge,  but  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  private 
life,  were  within  his  reach,  and  having  as  little  or  the 
cynic  as  of  the  sensualist  in  his  character,  there  is  every 
probability  that  he  availed  himself  of  them.  Indeed, 
the  charges  of  luxury  which  his  enemies  brought  against 
him  afler  his  death,  absurd  as  they  are  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  put,  appear  to  indicate  a  man  that  could 
enjoy  riches  when  possessing  them,  as  well  as  in  case  of 
necessity  he  could  endure  poverty. 

But  fortune,  proverbially  inconstant,  was  even  more  Aristotle 
fickle  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  than  our  own.     At  an  JJ?*'?'  *? 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  we  have  seen  the  virulence  of  Eubaal  ** 
political  partizanship  rendering  it  desirable  for  him  to      ^^  q^ 
quit  Athens.    The  same  spirit  it  was  which  again,  in      322' 
his  old  age,'foTced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  less  agreeable 
but  safer  spot.    The  death  of  Alexander  had  infused 
new  courage  into  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens, 
and  a  persecution  of  such  as  entertained  contrary  views 
naturally  followed.  Against  Aristotle,  the  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Antipater,  (whom  Alexander  on 
leaving  Greece  had  left  regent,)    a  prosecution  was 
either  instituted  or  threatened   for  an  alleged  offence 
against  religion.^    The  flimsiness  of  this  pretext  for 


*  AthensBUs,  p.  338.  #• 

f  See  the  authoritiei  on  thii  iab«eci  collected  by  Ste.  Croix. 
Examen  Hittoriqw,  pp.  428—430. 

t  Hiai.  Nat,  vui.  17. 

I  Alian,  Far.  Hut.  iv.  19. 

[|  See  the  heginning  of  the  Hippiag  Mtgor  of  Plato  for  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  loiifiiitB,  which  then  is  no  reason  to  suppose  were 
greater  than  taose  of  their  more  respectable  successors.  Hippias 
piofussos  to  have  made  during  a  short  circuit  in  Sicily  more  than 
six  hundred  pounds,  although  the  celebrated  Protagoras  was  there 
■s  a  competitev,  (sec  5.)  Hyperbolus's  instructions  in  oratory  cost 
him  a  talent,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  ]^ounds.  (Aristoph.  Ifwbm 
874.)  But  these  is  no  means  of  wciding  whether  ^stolle's 
teaching  was  or  was  not  gratuitous. 

^  Phavorinus,  op.  Diog.  Laert.  Fit.  sec.  5.  ^liao,  f  V.  I/mI* 
iii.  36.  Athenaus,  p,  696.  Origan  c.  Ceisam,  L  p.  51.  ed.  Speneer. 
Demoehares,  cited  by  Aristocles,  (fip.  Bnseb.  Pfrnp.  En.  zv»  2.) 
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Biogmpby.  cnifthing  a  political  opponent — or  rather  a  wise  and 
inoffensive  man*  whose  very  impartiality  was  a  tacit 
censure  of  the  violent  party  spirit  of  his  time — will 
appear  at  first  sight  of  the  particulais  of  the  charg^e. 
Eurymedon  the  Hierophant,  assisted  by  Demophilus, 
accused  him  of  the  blasphemy  of  paying  divine  honours 
to  mortals.  He  had  composed » it  was  said*  a  peean  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  his  father-in-law  Hermias,  and  also 
honoured  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife  Pythias  with 
libations  such  as  were  used  in  the  worship  of  Ceres.  This 
p^Bon  is  the  Scolium  ^Apsra  woXvfioxBit  &C.9  which  we 
have  described  above,  (p.  101,)  andalthough  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  circurostatice  was  which  gave  rise  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  charge,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  it 
as  little  justified  the  interptetation  given  to  it  as  the  ode 
does.  That  ignorance  and  bigotry,  stimulated  hy  party 
hatred,  should  find  matter  in  his  writings  to  confirm  a 
charge  of  impiety  founded  on  such  a  basis,  was  to  be 
expected ;  and  he  is  related  to  have  said  to  his  friends, 
In  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Socrates,  "  Let  us  leave  Athens, 
and  not  give  the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of 
committing  sacrilege  against  philosophy."  He  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of ''  the  many*headed 
monster"  to  consider  the  absurdity  of  a  charge  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  security  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  he  retired  with  his  property  to  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,*  where  at  that  time  Macedonian  influence  pre- 
vailed. In  a  letter  to  Antipater  he  expresses  his  regret 
at  leaving  his  old  haunts,  but  applies  a  verse  from 
Homer  in  a  way  to  intimate  that  the  disposition  that 
prevailed  there  to  vexatious  and  malignant  calumnies 
was  incorrigible.t  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  new 
asylum  had  before  this  time  afforded  him  an  occasional 
retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Athens.^  Now, 
however,  he  ow«d  to  it  a  greater  obligation.  He  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  and  enabled  to  justify 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  all  whose  judgment  was  valu- 
able by  a  written  defence  of  his  conduct,§  and  an  expo* 
sure  of  the  ahsurdities  which  the  accusation  involved. 
'*  Was  it  likely,''  he  asks,  "  that  if  he  had  contemplated 
Hermias  in  the  light  of  a  deity,  he  should  have  set  up  a 
cenotaph  to  his  memoiy  as  to  that  of  a  dead  man  ? 
Were  funeral  rites  a  natural  step  to  apotiieosis  ?"  Argu- 
ments like  these,  reasonable  as  they  are,  were  not  likely 
to  produce  much  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  enemies. 
The  person  of  their  victim  was  beyond  their  reach ;  but 
such  means  of  annoyance  as  still  remained  were  not 
neglected.  Some  mark  of  honour  at  Delphi,  probably 
a  statue,  had  been  on  a  former  occasion  (perhaps  the 
embassy  alluded  to  above)  deciced  him  by  a  vote  of 
the  people.  This  vote  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
vescindedy  an  insult  the  more  mortifying,  if,  as  appears 


His  da- 


Iiunlt 
passed 
upon  him. 


^  *  Apollodoruf,  ap.  Diog.  PiU,  tec  10.  Lycctn  the  PythagDrean, 
cited  vy  Aiistoclei,  ^.  Sueab.  /Vop.  So,  zr.  2.  groiinds  a  diarge 
of  lozury  on  the  number  of  culinary  utaniili  which  were  pasted 
at  the  ciutom-houte  in  Chaldt. 

f  Pteudo-Ammon.  JR]iB.n,'Par,  Bisi>  iuL  36 ;  (oonpara  sii.  52.) 
Phavorinus,  (ap,  Diog.  fTti,  tec.  9.) 

t  Diog.  y*i'  Bpiewi,  ate.  I.    Sttabo,  z.p.  325,  ed.  Tauehniti. 

$  AtheoaoB  (p.  697)  qootce  a  paotaca  from  this  work  to  which 
he  gives  tho'title  of  SirtXtym  Jk^tfitimt,  bat  at  the  tame  time  men- 
tiont  a  tutpicion  that  it  wia  not  genuine.  It  might  ynr  well  be 
written  by  one  of  hit  acfaolaim  in  his  name,  and  embody  hit  tenti- 
nentt,  jott  at  the  Jffhgn  of  Plato  does  theee  of  Socmtta.  This 
IS  the  mora  likely,  at  Anttotle  at  thit  time  appean  to  have  been 
in  a  very  weak  ttate  of  health.  It  teemt  to  he  identical  with  the 
iAyn  \mmHmk  mentioned  by  Phavorinut,  (1^.  Diog.  Fit.  tec.  9.) 
and  to  be  to  called  boeante  written  in  that  form,  although  pro- 
bably never  intcaded  to  ha  rtcited  in  court. 


likely,  it  was  inflicted  on  the  pretest  that  he  had  aet«d 
the  part  of  a  spy  in  the  Macedonian  interest.*  In  a 
letter  to  Antipater  he  speaks  of  this  proceeding  in  a  tone 
of  real  greatness,  perfectly  free  from  the  least  aflactation 
'  of  indifference.  He  alleges  that  it  does  not  occasion 
him  great  uneasiness,  but  that  he  still  feels  hurt  by  it.t 
It  is  impossible  to  find  expressions  more  characteristk: 
of  an  unaffectedly  magnanimous  nature,  or  which  better 
illustrate  the  description  of  that  disposition  given  by 
himself  in  one  of  bis  works.{ 

A  subject  which  it  is  likely  occasioned  him  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  far  greater  pain  than  any  thing 
which  the  fickle  public  of  Athens  could  think  or  do,  was 
the  coolness  which  had  arisen  between  himself  and  his 
illusfirious  pupil.  It  seems  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  Callisthenes,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above,  (p.  104,)  who  had  aoooropanied  Alex- 
ander into  Asia  by  his  particular  recommendation.  This 
individual  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding, and  a  bold  and  fearless  integrity,  combined 
with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  homely  virtues  and 
energetic  character  of  the  Macedonians,  and  a  corre- 
sponding hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Persian  manners 
which  had  b«en  adopted  by  Alexander  after  his  suc- 
cesses. Unfortunately  no  less  for  those  whom  it  was 
his  desire  to  reform  than  for  himself,  the  sterling  qua- 
lities  of  his  mind  were  obscured  by  a  singular  want  of 
tact  and  di8cretion.§  He  had  no  talent  for  seising  the 
proper  moment  to  tell  an  unwelcome  truth,  and  so  far 
from  being  able  to  sweeten  a  reproof  by  an  appearance  of 
interest  and  affection  for  the  party  reproved,  he  often 
contrived  to  give  his  real  zeal  the  colouring  of  ofiended 
vanity  or  personal  malice.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
draadeif  from  the  very  first  that  evil  would  follow  from 
these  defects  in  his  character,  and  to  have  advised  him 
to  abstain  from  frequent  interviews  with  the  King,  and 
when  he  did  converse  with  him,  to  be  careful  that  his 
conversation  was  agreeable  and  goodhumoured.||  He 
probably  judged  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  Cal- 
listhenes  would  of  itself  work  an  effect  with  a  generous 
disposition  like  Alexander's,  and  that  its  influence  could 
not  be  increased,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  much 
diminished,  by  the  irritation  of  personal  discussion,  pro- 
ducing, almost  of  necessity,  altercation  and  invective* 
Callisthenes,  however,  did  not  abide  by  the  instrucUona 
of  his  master ;  and  perhaps  the  ambition  of  martyrdom 
contributed  almost  as  much  as  the  love  of  truth  to  his 
neglect  of  them.  The  description  of  Kent,  which  Shak- 
speare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cornwall,^  would  certainly 

*  Democharet  cited  by  Arittoelet.  (Eineb.  Prmp,  Bv,  zv*  2.} 
f  ^lian.  Far,  Hitt.  xiv.  1.    wrm  l^*'*  *^  f^  f^  ^P^^  ^ix<« 
vmi^  mvrSp,  fnm  /vnKt  fuXttw,    Pausanias  (vi.  4.  6.)  tpeakt  of  a 
itatiie  at  Olympia  aaid  to  be  hit :  but  it  had  no  name^  nor  waait 
kaonn  who  had  placed  it  there* 
}  Nicom.  Ethic,  It.  p.  1123,  col.  1,  line  34. 
\  Ariatotle  himtelf  taid  of  him,  on  hearing  of  hit  hehavioor  at 
eourf,  that  he  wat  x«y«  ^)t  ^ntBtn  na)  piyft  win  ^  m  i^i».  Her* 
mippns  op.  Plutarch,  Fit.  Alex,  tec  54. 
n  Valerina  Max.  vu.  2. 

^ Xhit  it  tome  fellow. 

Who,  having  been  praited  for  bluntnett,  doth  affect 
A  tancy  roughness,  and  eonttiaint'the  garb 
Quite  from  Ui  nature :  He  cannot  flatter,  he  I 
An  honest  miud  and  plain ! — he  mutt  speak  truth: 
An  thev  will  take  it,  to :  if  not,  he*B  plain. 
These  kind  of  knavet  I  know,  which  in  thit  plainnSH 
Harbour  mow  craft,  and  more  corraptar  eadt. 
Than  twenty  tilly  ducking  obteivaats 
That  ttretch  their  duties  nicely  I 
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not  do  him  justice ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our 
ejes  to  the  fact  that  he  made  it  '*  his  occupation  to  be 
plaiu/*     Disgusted  at  the  ceremony  of  the  salaam,  and 
the  other  oriental  customs,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many 
woe  a  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  freeix>rn  Greeks, 
he  did  not  take  the  proper  course,  namely^  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  royal  banquets,  and  thus  by  his  ab- 
sence enter  a  practical  protest  againt  their  adoption; 
hut,  while  he  *did  not  cease  to  attend  these,  he  took 
erery  opportunity  of  testifying  his  disapprobation  of 
what  be  saw,  and  lus  contempt  of  the  favours  which  were 
bestowed  on  such  as  were  less  scrupulous  than  himself. 
One  of  these  who  appears  to  have  particularly  excited 
his  dislike  was  the  sophist  Anaxarchus,  an  unprincipled 
flatterer,  who  vindicated  the  worst  actions  and  encou* 
raged  the  most  evil  tendencies  of  his  master;*  and 
perhaps  a  jealousy  of  this  miscreant,  and  an  unwilling- 
neaa  to  leave  him  the  undivided  empire  over  Alexander's 
mind,  was  one  reason  which  prevented  him  from  adopt* 
ing  what  would  have  been  probably  the  most  eflectual 
as  vrell  as  the  most  dignified  line  of  conduct.     Some 
anec^dotes  are  related  1^  Plutarch,  which  exhibit  in  a 
very  striking  manner  bodi  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  phi- 
iosophers  breaking  out  in  defiance  of  all  the  decencies 
of  a  court,  and  the  rnde  bluntness  of  Callistbeness  man- 
ners.    On  one  occasion,  a  discussion  arose  at  supper 
time;,  as  to  the  comparative  severity  of  the  winters  in 
Macedonia  and  in  die  part  of  the  comitry  where  they 
ten    were.     Anaxarefaus,  in   opposition  to  his  rival, 
ttrong^ly  maintained  the  former  to  be  the  colder.    Cal- 
Wienes  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  sneer  at 
ha  enemy.     ^  Ton  at  kast,*^  said  he,  '*  should  hardly 
be  of  that  opinion.     In  Greece  you  used  to  get  through 
the   cold  weather  in  a  scrubby  jacket;   {hrpipwyi;) 
hercj  I  observie,  that  you  cannot  sit  down  to  table  with 
kas  than  three  thick  mantles  (BoiriSac)  on  your  back."t 
Anazarchus,  whose  vulgar  ostentation  of  the  vrealth 
wfaic^  bis  low  servilities  had  procured'him  was  observed 
and  ridiculed  by  air,  could  not  turn  off  this  sarcasm ; 
but  the  meanest  animal  has  its  sting,  and  he  took  care 
not  to  miss  any  opportunKy  for  lowering  the  credit  of 
Gallisthenes  vrith  Alexander,  a  task  which  the  unfortu- 
Baie  wrong-headedness  |  of  the  other  rendered  only  too 
easy.     On  the  occasion  of  another  royal  banquet,  each 
of  the  guests,  as  the  cup  passed  round,  drank  to  the 
.monarch  firom  it,  and  then,  after  performing  the  salaam, 
received  a  salute  from  him, — a  ceremony  which  was  con* 

*  WlMn  AlasaadeK»  after  having  lUin  his  friend  Ciitni  in  a  fit 
sf  dnoajuni  passion,  threw  himMlf  upon  the  earth,  overwhelmed 
with  xtmoTWBf  deaf  to  the  aolicitationa  of  his  Mends,  and  obsti* 
iMleiy  lefuring  to  touch  food,  Callisthenaa  and  Anaxarchui,  the 
fhiloaophers  of  that  day  itanding  in  the  place  of  the  priesta  of 
thi%  wexe  sent  to  oftr  him  spiritual  consolations.  The  latter,  wise 
ia  his  generation,  determined  to  sear  the  conscience  which  ha 
could  not  heal,  and  entered  the  tent  with  an  expression  of  indig- 
aatioa  and  surprise.  **  What,"  he  cried,  *'  is  this  Alexander  on 
whcna  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  bent  ?  is  this  he  lying 
veepiag  like  a  slave,  in  fear  of  the  reproaches  and  the  conven- 
fioBsl  laws  of  men,  when  he  ought  to  be  himself  the  law  and  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  to  them  ?— Vf  hy  did  he  conquer  the 
world  but  to  rule  and  command  it ;  surely  not  to  be  in  bonda^ 
io  it  and  its  foolish  opinions  ?  **  «  Dost  thou  not  know,"  he  conti- 
aned,  addressing  the  unhappy  prince,  "thai  Justice  and  Law 
{Almm  Mu  0*fin)  ate  lepiesented  the  assessors  of  Jupiter,  as  a  sign 
to  all  that  whate?er  the  mighty  do  is  lawful  and  just  ?* — ^Plutarch, 
Fit.  Akx.  see.  52. 

f  Plutarch,  Fit.  JItx.  sec  52. 

X  #M««nif  and  v^§myn  k^>jri^m  are  terms  in  which  Arrhian, 
who  perfectly  appreciates  the  manly  spirit  of  Gallisthenes  and  is 
no  idolater  of  Alexander,  characterises  his  manners.— Z>e  Exped, 
Alex.  iv.  c  12, 


sidered  as  an  especial  mark  of  royal  favour.     Callis-   AristoUe*' 
thenes,  when  his  turn  arrived,  omitted  the  salaam,  but  ^^v*^*^ 
advanced  towards  Alexander,  who,  bein^  busy  in  con- 
versation with  Hephaestion,  did  not  observe  that  the 
expected  act  of  homage  had  been  onritted.     A  courtier 
of  Anaxarehus^s  party,  however,  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Pythonax,  determined  that  their  enemy  should  not  be^ 
nefit  by  this  casualty,  and  accordingly  called  out,  **  Do 
nut  salute  that  fellow.  Sire*  for  he  sJcme  has  refused  to 
salaam  you."    The  King  on  hearing  this,  refused  CaU 
listheues  the  customary  compliment ;  but  the  latter,  far 
from  being  mortified,  exclaimed  contemptuously  as  he 
Deturned  to  his  seat,  *^  Very  well»  then  I  am  a  kiss  the 
poorer ! "  *     Such  gratuitous  discourtesy  as  this  could 
hardly  fail  to  alienate  the  kindness  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  mere  taste  for  refinement — leaving  entirely  out  of 
consideration  the  intoxication  produced  by  unparalleled 
success  and  the  flatteries  which  follow  it — must  have  been 
revolted  by  it.t     It,  however,  gained  him  great  credit  His  popn- 
with  the  Macedonian  party,  who  were  no  less  jealous  of  laritywith^ 
the  favour  which  the  Persian  nobles  found  with  the  theGreek^ 
Conqueror  than  disgusted  with  the  adoption  of  the  Per-  P^"3r* 
sian  customs.     He  was  considered  as  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  body,  and  as  the  representative  and  vindicator  of 
that  manly  and  plain-sp^ddug  spirit  of  liberty  which 
they  regarded  as  their  birthright;  %  and  the  satisfaction 
which  his  vanity  received  from  this  importance,  combined 
with  a  despair  of  reconquering  the  first  place  in  Alex- 
ander's favour  from  the  hated  and  despised  Anaxarchus» 
probably  determined  him  to  relinquish  all  attempts  at 
pleasing  the  monarch,  and  to.  adopt  a  line  which  might 
annoy  and  injure  himself  but  could  hardly  benefit  any 
one.    When  an  account  was  brought  to  Aristotle  ini 
Greece  of  the  course  pursued  by  his  relation,  his  sharp- 
sightedness  led  him  at  once  to  divine  the  result.    In  a 
line  from  the  Iliad*  § 

AhiasI  saeli  words,  ny  son,  bods  spesdy  death  I 

he  prophetically  hinted  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 
Indeed  the  latter  himself  appears  not  to  have  been  blind 
to  the  ruin  preparing  for  him ;  but  this  conviction  did 
not  produce  any  alteration  in  his  conduct,  or,  if  any 
thing,  it  perhaps  induced  him  to  give  way  to  his  temper 
even  more  than  before.  At  another  banquet,  the  not 
unusual  request  was  made  to  him,  that  he  would  exhibit 
his  talents  by  delivering  an  extemporaneous  oration, 
and  the  subject  chosen  was  a  panegyric  upon  the  Ma- 
cedonians. He  complied,  and  performed  his  task  so  His  indis- 
well  as  to  excite  universal  admiration  and  enthusiastic  cretion. 
applause  on  the  part  of  the  guests.  This  circumstance 
appears  to  have  nettled  Alexander,  whose  affection  for 
his  old  fellow-pupil  had  probably  quite  vanished,  and 
he  remarked  in  disparagement  of  the  feat,  in  a  quotation 
from  Euripides,  that  on  such  a  subject  it  was  no  great 
matter  to  be  eloquent  ••  If  Gallisthenes  wished  really 
to  give  a  proof  of  his  abilities,*'  said  he,  "  let  him  take 
up  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  try  what  he  can 
do  in  an  invective  against  the  Macedonians,  that  they 
may  learn  their  faults  and  reform  them."  The  orator 
did  not  decline  the  challenge : — his  mettle  was  roused, 

*  Plutarch,  Fti.  see.  54*    Arcbian,  iv.  12. 

t  <*  Do  not  the  Greeks  seem  to  you,"  said  he,  on  the  occasion 
of  Clitus's  outrageous  behaviour,  to  two  of  bis  friunds,  **  compared 
with  the  Macedonians,  like  demigods  among  brute  beasts  ?  **— 
Plutarch,  Fit.  sec.  51. 

I  Plutarch,  Fit.  sec«  53,    Arrhian,  iv.  12. 
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Biography,  and  he  surpassed  his  former  performance.  The  Ma- 
cedonian nation  was  held  up  to  utter  scorn,  and  especial 
contempt  heaped  upon  the  warlike  exploits  and  con- 
summate diplomacy  of  Alexander's  father  Philip.  His 
successes  were  attributed  to  accident  or  low  intrigue 
availiDgp  itself  of  the  dissensions  which  existed  at  that 
time  ii^  Greece ;  and  the  whole  was  wound  up  by  the 
Homeric  line — 

When  civil  broils  prevul,  the  Tilest  soar  to  fame ! 

The  effect  of  this  course  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Alexander  fell  into  a  fiirious  passion,  telling 
the  performer,  what  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  his 
speech  was  an  evidence  not  of  skill,  but  of  maleWence, 
and  the  latter,  perhaps  conscious  that  he  had  now 
struck  a  blow  which  would  never  be  forgiven,  left  the 
room,  repeating  as  he  went  out  a  verse  from  the  Iliad, 
which  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Clitus, 
and  an  intimation  that  he  expected  to  be  made  the 
second  victim  to  bis  sovereign's  temper.* 

A  victim  he  vras  destined  to  be,  although  not  in  the 
way  in  which  he  appears  to  have  expected.  A  practice 
had  been  introduced  by  Philip,  similar  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  courts  of  the  feudal  sovereigns  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  the  sons  of  the  principal  nobles  should 
be  brought  up  at  court  in  attendance  on  the  person  of  the 
King.  Of  these  pag^s,  esquires,  or  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber, (for  their  office  appears  to  have  included  all 
these  dnties,t)  who  attended  on  Alexander,  there  was 
one  named  Hermolaus,  a  youth  of  high  spirit  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  who  was  much  attached  to  Catlisthenes, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  his  society  and  conversation. 
The  philosopher  appears  to  have  considered  his  mind  as 
a  fit  depositary  for  the  manly  principles  of  Grecian 
liberty,  which  the  tenets  of  Anaxarchus  and  the  corrupt 
example  of  the  monarch  threatened  utterly  to  extinguish, 
and,  in  the  inculcation  of  these,  to  have  made  use  of 
language  and  of  illustrations,  which,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  were  certainly  dangerous,  al- 
though in  reference  to  the  then  prevailing  tone  of  mora- 
lity we  shall  scarcely  be  justified  in  censuring  them. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  having  with  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives  been  fortunate  enough  to  bring  about 
the  freedom  of  their  country,  had  been  canonized  as 
political  saints,  and  were  held  up  to  all  the  youth  of  the 
firee  States  of  Greece  for  admiration  and  imitation ;  and 
Callisthenes  can  hardly  deserve  especial  blame  for  par- 
ticipating in  this  general  idolatry,  or  for  regarding  the 
glory  of  a  tyrannicide  as  surpassing  that  of  a  tyrant, 
however  brilliant  the  fortimes  of  the  latter  might  be« 
Neither  can  we  at  all  wonder  that  he  should  delight  in 
depreciating  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance"  of 
greatness  in  comparison  with  dignity  of  character  and 
manly  energy^  and  in  exposing  the  impotence  of  exter- 
nals to  avert  any  of  *'  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir." 
Such  topics  have  been  in  all  ages  and  ever  will  be 
the  staple  both  of  philosophy  and  of  the  sciolism 
which  is  its  counterfeit,  and  the  necessity  for  dwelling 
upon  them  must  to  Callisthenes  have  appeared  the  greater 
in  order  to  coimterbalance  the  habits  of  feeling  which 
Persian  manners  and  sophistry  like  that  of  Anaxarchus 
were  calculated  to  spread  among  the  Macedonian  youth. 
He  is  said  indeed  to  have  continually  professed  that  the 

Plutarch,  ra.  sec,  54. 
t  Arrhian,  ir,  c.  13. 
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only  motive  which  induced  him  to  accompany  Alexander 
into  Asia  was  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  restoring 
his  countrymen  to  their  fatherland,  as  true  Greeks  as 
they  went  out,  uncorrupted  by  the  manners  or  the  luxury 
of  the  barbarians  ;*  and  he  seems  unquestionably  to  have 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  salaam,  of  all  Eastern  customs  the 
most  galling  to  Macedonian  piide.t  In  an  evil  day, 
however,  to  Callisthenes,  it  happened  that  Hermolaus 
was  out  boar-hunting  with  Alexander,  when  the  animal 
charged  directly  towards  the  Ring.  The  page,  influenced 
probably  more  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  and  his  own 
youthful  spirits,  than  by  any  just  apprehension  for  his 
sovereign's  safety,  struck  the  creature  a  mortal  wound 
before  it  came  up  to  him.  Alexander,  the  keenest  of 
huntsmen,  balked  of  his  expected  sport,  in  the  passion 
of  the  moment,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  flogged  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
horse,  (apparently  the  sign  of  summarily  degrading  him 
from  his  employment.)  Such  an  insult  to  a  Greek  could 
only  be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  the  aggressor,  and 
Hermolaus  found  ready  sympathy  among  his  compeers. 
It  was  agreed  among  them  to  assassinate  Alexander 
while  asleep,  and  the  execution  of  the  design  was  fixed 
for  a  night  on  which  Antipater,  the  son  of  Asclepiodorus, 
(whom  Alexander  had  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Syria,) 
was  to  be  the  groom  in  waiting.  It  so  happened  that 
on  that  night  Alexander  did  not  retire  to  bed  at  all,  but 
sat  at  table  carousing  until  the  very  morning,  whether 
by  accident,  or  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  a  Syrian 
female,  to  whom  in  the  character  of  a  soothsayer  he  paid 
great  respect,  is  not  agreed  by  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians. But  this  circumstance,  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  it,  saved  the  King  and  led  to  the  detection  of  the  plot. 
The  next  day,  Epimenes,  one  of  the  conspirators,  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  an  individual  who  was  strongly 
attached  to  him.  This  person  spoke  of  it  to  Eurylochus, 
the  brother  of  Epimenes,  perhaps  considering  that  his 
relationship  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  secrecy. 
Eurylochus,  however,  at  once  laid  an  information  before 
Ptolemy  Lagides,  subsequently  the  first  of  the  Greek 
dynasty  in  ^ypt,  and  then  one  of  the  guard  of  honour 
in  attendance  on  Alexander.  He  reported  to  the  King 
the  names  of  those  who  he  had  been  told  were  con- 
cerned in  the  affair :  they  were  arrested,  and  on  being 
put  to  the  torture  confessed  their  crime  and  gave  up  the 
names  of  others  who  were  participators.^  So  far  all 
accounts  agree  as  to  the  substantial  facts  of  this  story, 
but  here  a  great  discrepancy  commences.  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus  §  both  assertt^l  that  the  pages  named 

*  Plutarch,  Fit.  sec.  53. 

f  Plutarch,  Fit,  sec.  54.  Compare  Arrhian,  iv.  14,  where 
Hermolaus  is  said  to  have  complained  of  rhf  «'^*r»i/fnriv  «■  ^  f  /3  *  v- 

X  Anhian,  iv.  13,  14* 

\  Aristobulus  was  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  wrote  a.a 
account  of  his  campaigns.  He  did  not,  however,  commence  this 
work  till  his  eighty-fourth  year,  (Lucian,  De  Macrob.)  long 
enough  therefore  after  the  transaction  in  question,  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  by  a  slip  of  the  memory  he  may  have  confused  cir- 
cumstantial with  direct  evidence.  Moreover  as  there  was  nothing 
which  made  Alexander  so  unpopular  as  the  execution  of  Callis- 
thenes, (Quintus  Curtius,  De  rebut  gettia  Alex,  viiL  c.  3)  so  there 
was  nothing  which  his  biographers  took  so  much  pains  to  exte- 
nuate. See  Ste.  Croix,  p.  360,  et  teq.  Arrhian,  (iv.  14.^  at 
the  same  time  that  he  speaks  of  the  opportunities  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  and  of  their  general  fide- 
lity, yet  remarks  that  their  accounts  of  the  details  of  this  afikir 
difrer  from  one  another. 
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CallisUienes  as  the  inBtigator  of  their  design.    Thisi 
bofrever*  was  denied  by  the  msjority  of  contemporary 
writeis  on  the  subject,  who  related  that  the  ill-will  towards 
CalUsthenes  previously  existing  in  the  mind  of  Alexander^ 
united  with  the  intimacy  between  Hermolaus  and  the 
fiirmer,  furnished  ample  means  to  his  enemies  to  raise  a 
strong  suspicion  against  him.*    They  alleged,  that  to  a 
question  from  Hermolaus,  '*  How  a  man  might  make 
kutmLf  the  mott  iUusiriouM  of  his  specie*  ?  "  he  replied, 
^By  Mlayittg  him  that  is  most  illustrious;**  and  that  to 
incite  the  youth  to  the  rash  act  he  bad  him  ^'  not  be  in 
mat  of  th^  couch  of  gold^  hut  remember  that  such  a 
<me  ojlen  holds  a  sick  or  a  wounded  man  ;*'  alsot  that 
iriiea  Philotas  had  asked  him  whom  the  Athenians  ho- 
ooared  most  of  all  men,  he  replied  ^'  Harmodius  and 
ArUtogiUm,  the  tyrannicides ;"  and  when  the  querist 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  such  a  person  would  at  the 
existing  time  find  countenance  and  protection  anywhere 
In  Greece,  he  replied,  *'  That  if  every  other  city  shut  its 
gales  against  him^  he  would  certainly  find  a  refuge  in 
Athens;**  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  quoted  the  in- 
stance of  the  Heraclidee  who  there  found  protection 
against  the  tyrant  Eurystheus.f    It  requires  but  little 
penetration  to  see  how,  under  circumstances  of  such 
peculiar  irritation,  the  words  of  CalUsthenes  might,  with 
fery  little  yiolence  and  with  the  greatest  plausibility,  be 
interpreted  in  a  treasonable  sense,  although  they  were 
nothing  more  than  Macedonian  principles  expressed  in 
a  strong  and  antithetical  manner.     Indeed,  the  very 
idmixture  of  legendary  history  in  the  instance  of  the 
aos  of  Hercules  seems  to  betray  the  common-places  of 
tfae  rhetorician.    And  that  this  account  of  the  matter,  to 
which  Arrhian,  following  the  majority  of  contemporary 
secounts,  inclines,  is  the  true  one,  seems  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  by  two  letters  of  Alexander  himself,  which  are 
cited  by  Plutarch.    In  the  former  of  these,  written  im- 
mediately after  the  event  to  his  general,  Craterus,  he 
states  ^*  that  the  pages  on  being  put  to  the  torture  con- 
fessed their  own  treason,  but  denied  that  any  one  else 
was  privy  to  the  attempt."     He  wrote  to  Attalus  and 
Alrelafi  to  the  same  effect     But  afterwards  in  a  letter 
to  Antipater,  he  says,  ^  the  pages  have  been  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Macedonians;  &t/^  ax  for  the  sophist^  I  in^ 
tend  to  punish  him^  and  those  too  who  sent  him  out^  and 
also  the  cities  which  harbour  conspirators  against  me,** 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  phrase,  according  to  Plutarch, 
be  alludes  to  Aristotle,  as  being  the  great  uncle  of  Cal- 
Usthenes, and  him  by  whose  advice  he  had  joined  the 
court.     It  seems  plain  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
writing  of  these  letters,  Alexander's  mind  had  been 
worked  upon  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  identify 
the  cause  of  manliness  and  virtue  with  that  of  disloyalty 
and  treason,  by  Anaxarchus  and  the  crew  of  court  syco- 
phants whose  practice  he  sanctioned  by  his  example 
and  attempted  to  justify  by  his  philosophy.    The  tide  of 
hatred,  however,  was  setting  too  strong  against  Callis- 
thenes  for  him  to  stem  it.     He  was  placed  under  con- 
finement, and,  according  to  accounts  which  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  are  true,  cruelly  mutilated.     It  is 
said  to  have  been  Alexander  s  intention  to  bring  him  to 
a  trial  in   the  presence  of  Aristotle  on  his  return  to 
Greece ;  but  the  unfortunate  man,  afler  remaining  in  his 

•  Arrhian.  ioc  at.  *^  ; 

t  Plutarch^  Fit.  sec.  55.  Arrhian,  it.  10.  This  Philotas  is 
not  the  son  of  Pannenio,  put  to  death  to|?ether  with  hb  father  on 
a  former  occasion,  but  a  page,  the  son  of  Carsis,  a  Thracian.  See 
Arrhian,  iv.  13. 


deplorable  situation  for  a  considerable  time,  died  from  Aristotle, 
the  effects  of  ill  treatment.  ^-^N^"*^ 

Whatever  prejudices  against  his  old  master  may  have  Ineffective 
been  raised  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  on  the  score  of  durinA^  the 
CalUsthenes,  and  whatever  ill  consequences  might  per-  Jj^  ^Vi 
haps  have  followed  if  the  Conqueror  had  lived  to  revisit      "**  ^ 
Europe*  intoxicated  with  his   military  successes,  and 
hardened  by  the  influence  of  those  flatterers  who,  after 
Callisthenes*s  death,  reigned  supreme  at  court,  it  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  by  Plutarch  that  while  he  lived    his 
estrangement  never  led  him  to  injure  Aristotle  in  the 
slightest  degree.     Mortification,  therefore,  at  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  pupil,  and  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  an  affectiou 
in  wldch  he  doubtless  took  both  pride  and  pleasure, 
were  the  only  evils  which  the  latter  during  his  remaining 
days  had  to  endure.     But  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Beport 
both,  a  story  began  to  be  circulated  which  at  last  grew  'J**^^? ""* 
into  a  form  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  his  ^^^^  ^^ 
character.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Alexander  both; 
died  from  the  fever  of  the  country,  caught  immediately 
after  indulgence  in  the  roost  extravagant  excesses.    At 
the  time  no  suspicion  to  the  contrary  was  entertained.* 
But  some  time  afterwards,  the  ambitious  and  intriguing 
Olympias,  who  had  long  indulged  a  bitter  hostility 
towards  Antipater,    (a  hostility  which  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  latter  in  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia after  her  son's  death  had  inflamed  into  a  fiendish 
hatred,)  seized  the  opportunity  which  Alexander's  rapid 
illness  afforded  to  throw  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  him 
upon  her  enemy,  whose  younger  son  lolaus  had  been 
his  cupbearer.    It  was  not  till  the  sixth  year  alter  the 
fatal  event  that  this  story  was  set  on  foot ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  nothing  but  Olympias's  desire  of 
vengeance,  which  then  first  found  a  favourable  vent. 
The  bones  of  lolaus,  who  had  died  in  the  interim,  were 
torn  from  their  grave,  and  a  hundred  Macedonians,  se- 
lected from  amdng  the  most  distinguished  of  Antipater's 
friends,   barbarously  butchered.t      The   accusation  of 
poisoning  th^  King  seems  at  first  to  have  been  vaguely  at  first 
set  on  foot,  the  only  circumstantial  part  of  the  story  ^^Kue; 
being  the  point  necessary  to  justify  Olympias's  malign 
nity, — namely,  that  lolaus  was  the  agent  in  administer- 
ing the  poison.     But  in  process  of  time  the  minutest 
details  of  the  transaction  were  supplied.    We  give  them  afterwards 
in  the  last  form  which  they  assumed.    The  fears  of  ^®*"^«^' 
Antipater,  it  was  said,  arising  from  the  growing  irrita- 
tion of  Alexander  incessantly  stimulated  by  Olympias, 
induced  him,  on  hearing  that  he  was  superseded  by 
Craterus  and  ordered  into  Asia  with  new  levies,  to  plot 
against  his  master's  life.     A  fit  means  for  this  (purpose 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  friend  Aristotle,  who 
dreaded  the  personal  consequences  to  himself  which 
seemed  likely  to  follow  from  Alexander's  anger  against 
Callisthenes4     The  nature  of  this  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  other  features  of  the  narrative.     It  was  no 
other  than  the  water  of  the  river  Styx,  which  fell  from 
a  rock  near  the  town  of  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  which, 
according  to  a  local  superstition  which  is  not  extinct  to 
this  day,§  possessed  not  only  the  property  of  destroying 


*  Plutarch,  rit.  sec.  77. 

{Diodorus,  xix.  II.    Plutarch,  loccii 
Although  Callisthenes  had  been  put  to  desth  five  years  be- 
fore, i.  e.  in  b.  c.  328 !     See  Clinton,  Past.  He/,  ii.  ^.  376. 

)  See  Col.  Leake's  TVavelt  in  the  Morea,  vol.  lii.  p.  165—9. 
The  natives  say  that  the  water,  which  they  call  re  "Hau^a-vi^M 
(the  black  waters)  and  rk  a^«m-v(^  (the  terrible  waters),  is  un- 
wholesome, and  also  that  no  vessel  will  hold  it.    It  is  a  slender 
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Biognpliy*  ajumal  life  by  its  cold  and  petrifying^  quftlities,  (ip^xpot^ 
Kal  fraytrwhc,)  but  also  that  of  disflolving  the  hardest 
metals,  and  even  precious  stones.  One  substance  alone 
was  proof  against  its  destnictiTe  influences, — the  hoof 
of  a  Scythian  ass !  In  a  vessel  made  out  of  this,  a  small 
portion  of  the  fluid  was  conveyed  by.  Cassander,  lolaus's 
elder  brother,  into  Asia,  and,  on  the  oceasion  of  the 
debauch  at  which  Alexander  was  taken  ill,  administered 
to  htm  by  the  latter.  lolaua  was  stinralated  to  the  act 
by  the  desire  of  revenging  an  outrage  upon  himself 
committed  by  the  King,  and  attachment  to  him  induced 
Medius,  a  Thesfialian,  at  whose  palace  the  debanch 
took  place,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  treason.  The 
assassin,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
OratorSf  falsely  attributed  to  Plutarch,*  waa  rewarded 
by  a  proposition  of  the  demagogue  Hyperides  at  Athens, 
to  confer  public  honours  upon  him  as  a  tyrannicide, 
and  the  horn  cup  in  which  the  fatal  draught  had  been 
conveyed  from  Greece  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi.t 

The  absurdity  of  this  account  is  glaringly  manifest  to 
readers  of  the  present  day,  of  whom  nine  out  of  every 
ten  are  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
operation  of  petrifying  springs  than  the  best  informed  of 
the  Greek  naturalists  were.  The  ancients  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  touchstone  for  the  discovery  of  false- 
hood which  roo<leni  science  affords ;  but  even  they  were 
long  before  they  attached  any  crsdenoe  to  the  calumny. 
**  The  greater  part  of  the  writers  on  the  subject,"  says 
Flutardi,{  **  consider  the  whole  matter  of  the  alleged 
poisoning  a  mere  fiction ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
view  they  quote  the  fact,  that  although  the  royal  le- 
mains  lay  for  several  days  unembalraed  in  consequence 
of  the  disputes  of  the  generals,— and  that  too  in  a  hoi 
and  close  place,— they  exhibited  no  marks  of  comip- 
tion,  but  remained  fresh  and  unchanged."  Arrhian§ 
too,  who  as  well  as  Plutarch  derives  his  account  of  the 
King's  illness  and  death  from  the  court  gaeettes, 
(e^fccpi^cc,)  and  confirms  the  statements  of  these  by 
the  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobuius,  says  of  the 
charge  of  poisoning,  which  he  afterwards  mentions, 
that  he  has  alluded  to  it  merely  to  show  that  he  has 
heard  of  it,  not  that  he  considers  it  to  deserve  any 
credit.  In  fact,  the  sole  source  of  the  story  in  its  details 
appears  tfa  have  been  one  Hagnothemis^  (an  individual 
of  whom  nothing  else  is  knoWn,)  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  had  heard  it  toki  by  King  AntigonnB.|| 
But  its  pk^uancy  was  a  strong  recommendation  to  later 
.  writers,  and  it  is  instructive  and  amusine  to  obaerre 
now  their  statements  of  it  increase  in  positiveness,  about 
Its  gradual  in  proportk>n  as  they  recede  finom  the  time  in  which  the 
growth.  facts  of  the  case  could  be  known.  Diodoms  SIculus 
and  Vitruvius,  living  in  the  time  of  the  two  first  C;esars, 
merely  mention  the  rumour  that  Alexander's  death  was 


perennial  ttream  falling  over  a  very  high  preeipice,  and  entering 
the  rock  at  the  bottoia,  which  it  said  to  be  inaccenible  from  the 
naftnie  of  dM  gioond.  Col.  Leake  quotes  the  phrases  of  Homer, 
mmrufidfUMt  2n^f  Shi^  and  2rvy«r  Simr§t  Wra  fiti^  am  exact  de- 
seriptions  of  it.  See  also  Herod,  vi  74.  Hesiod,  Tkeog.  '785. 
806.  '         a^  . 

*  P.  849.    The  same  is  sUted  by  Photios,  BiUiaih.  p.  496. 

t  Epigr.  op.  JEliwa,  De  Nai.  AmimnL  x.  40.  That  it  ehould 
have  been  deposited  there,  as  the  Epigram  states,  by  AUxamdtr 
kim»t//i»  a  oircamitanee  which  will  not  add  much,  in  the  opinion 
of  modem  critics,  to  the  incredibility  of  the  stoiy. 

:  Ti/.  AUx,  vU. 

I  viL  27. 

(l  Plutarch,  ru.  Akae,  Uc.  ciV. 


ooeasioned  by  poison  through  the  agency  of  Asttpater,  AWotlsJ 
but  do  not  pretend  to  assert  its  credibility.  Qttintas- 
Curtlusy  writing  under  Vespasian,  considers  the  anthori*' 
ties  on  that  side  to  preponderate*  The  epttomheer  of  tt 
degenerate  age,  Justin,  flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninna  Pins,  slightly  alludes  to  the  intemperance  which 
he  allows  had  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  Alexandef's 
death,  but  adds  that  in  fact  he  died  from  treason,  and 
that  the  disgraceful  truth  was  suppressed  by  the  influence 
of  his  suoeessom.  And  finally  Orosius,  in  the  Vtii 
Century,  stales  broadly  and  briefly  that  he  died  firom- 
poison  administered  by  an  attendant,  vrithout  so  much 
as  hinting  that  any  different  belief  had  ever  even 
partially  obtained.*  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  aH 
these  writers,  not  one  mixes  up  Aristotle's  name  vrith 
the  story ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  foolish  charge 
against  him,  mentioned  (and  discountenanced)  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Arrhian,  fell  into  discredit  very  soon  after  it 
arose,  and  perhaps  was  only  remembered  as  a  curious  ! 

piece  of  scandalous  history,  until  the  half'-lunatic  Cara-  I 

calla  thought  proper  to  revive  it  in  order  to  gratify  at 
once  the  tyrant's  natural  hatred  for  vrisdom*  and  virtue, 
and  his  own  morbid  passion  for  idoliein^  tiie  memory  ot 
Alexander.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  persecuted 
the  Aristotelian  sect  of  philosophers  vrith  singular 
hatred,  abolishing  the  social  meetings  of  their  body, 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  Alexandria,  con* 
fiscating  certain  funds  which  they  possessed,  and 
even  entertaining  the  design  of  destroying  their  mas- 
ter's works,  on  no  other  ground  than  that*Artstotfe 
was  thought  to  have  aided  Antipater  in  destroying 
Alexander.t 

To  attempt  to  aooeunt  fbr  the  origin  of  so  absurd  a  Its  possible 
charge  as  that  we  have  been  discussing  may  perhaps  origuu 
appear-  rash.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  hasard  a  conjecture  that  while  the  intimacy  of 
Aristotle  vrith  Antipater  undoubtedly  fiimished  a  favour^ 
able  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  story,  the  actual  germ  of 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  at  Delphi.  The  cup  in  the  trea- 
sure house  there,  which  the  Epigram  we  have  quoted 
above  represents  as  presented  by  Alexander,  was  pro- 
bably of  onyx,  a  stone  of  which  the  coloured  layers, 
resembling  as  they  do  the  out^  coots  of  a  hoof,  pro- 

*  INodonis,  xvii.  117.  Vitrurins,  viii.  3.  Q.  Cortios,  x.  10. 
Justin,  zii.  14*  Oroatns,  iii.  20.  It  is  possible  that  some  readers 
may  qaota  T^seitus  (Aimai,  ii.  73.)  as  opposing  the  view  we  have 
given  in  the  text  of  the  gradual  progression  of  crednlitv.  But  the 
exception  is  only  apparent.  Tacitus  does  not  give  his  own  view, 
but  merely  that  of  those  who  chose  to  draw  a  parallel  between  tho 
ciremnstanees  of  Germanicus's  life  and  those  of  Alexander :  for 
which  purpose  this  version  of  the  death  of  the  latter  was  aeeeHSiy, 
and  perhaps  to  this  it  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  popularity. 
With  respect  too  to  the  silence  respecting  Aristotle,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  expressions  of  Pliny,  (moffnd  AritloteiiM  in/amid 
extagUatmm,  Hut.  Nat,  xsx.  ti//.)  if  they  are  genuine,  do  not  imply  a 
belief,  either  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  people  in  general,  that  the 
philosopher  waa  guilty  of  abetting  Antipater.  But  they  seem 
more  likely  to  be  a  marginal  note,  implying  that  **  the  story  of  the 
poisoning  by  such  water  waa  a  figment  that  had  done  Aristotle's 
character  much  harm." 

t  Xiphilinua,  EpUtmu  IXmmt.  p.  329,  380.  Caracalla  wore 
arms  axid  used  drinking  cups  which  had  belonged  to  Alezanda> 
erected  a  ^reat  number  of  statues  to  him  both  in  Rome  and  at  the 
several  military  stations,  and  raised  a  phalanx  of  Macedonians|» 
armed  all  after  the  manner  of  five  centuries  back,  which  he 
named  after  the  Conoueror  of  the  East.  In  his  wish  to  destroy 
the  philosopher's  works,  (mm)  ra  fitfixU  mvvZ  twrattmZ^m  iAX«r«3 
he  had  the  precedent  of  Caligula,  who  threatened  to  do  the  same 
with  the  vrorksof  the  jurists  and  of  Livy,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  carried  his  threat  out  to  a  considerable  extent. — Suetoniuib 
Fit.  Catig,  34. 
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cond  it  the  name  by  which  it  goes.    Now  it  is  dbvioiiB 
that  in  the  time  of  which  we  ace  speaking,  when  the 
meichant  who  sold  the  wares  was  for  the  most  part 
himself  a  trareller  in  distant  countries,  marvelloos  tales 
would  be   related  respecting  the  strange  commodities 
which  he  imported.    The  onyx  might  to  the  admiring 
Greek  be  represented  as  the  solid  hoof  of  some  strange 
animal*  with  no  less  plausibility  than  in  the  XlVth 
Century  a  oocoa-»nut  could  be  sold  as  a  griffin's  egsrr--*a 
kmg  univalve  shell  represented  as  the  horn  of  a  land 
saimti1»    "Or  the  ammonites  of  Malta  regarded  as  ser* 
penis  changed  into  stone  by  St  Paul.*    And  although 
tiie  mow  extensive  communication  with  the  Blast,  which 
comnnencad  after  Alexander's  expedition,  would  in  pro- 
eeas  of  time  spread  more  correct  views  on  the  subject  of 
xiatural  productions,  the  old  legends  would  linger  in 
the  templesy  handed  down  traditionally  by  the  attend- 
ants,  who  showed  the  curiosities  to  strangers,  and  were 
expected  to  he  provided  with  a  story  for  every  relief    If 
any  one  of  these  Ciceroni,  (c^jfyirroi,)  aware  of  the  inti- 
nste  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Aristotle  and 
Anftipater.  and  also  of  the  rumour  that  Alexander  had 
been  poisoned  through  the  agency  of  the  latter,  had 
cither  chanced  to  stumble  himself,  or  to  be  directed 
bf   a  more  learned  visitor  to  a  passage  in  a  work  of 
neophrastus«  (Aristotle's  favourite  scholar  and  suc- 
ccsabr,)   at  that  time  extant,  which   stated  ''that  in 
Aicadia  there  was  a  streamlet  of  water  dropping  from  a 
neky  called  ihe  water  of  Styx,  which  those  who  wished 
ii^  oolleeted  by  means  of  sponges  fastened  to  the  end  of 
;  and  that  not  only  was  it  a  mortal  poison  to  who- 
drank  it,  but  it  possessed  the  property  of  dissolving 
sB  ▼caaels  into  which  it  was  put,  except  they  were  of 
hom^^X  he  must  have  possessed  much  less  fancy,  and 
a  naucb  greater  regard  for  historical  accuracy  than  the 
lesi  of  bis  countrymen,  if  he  did  not,  when  the  next  pil- 
grim visited  the  temple,  add  at  least  a  conjecture  or  two 
as  (o  the  connection  which  the  relic  in  question  had 
with  a  story  possessing  so  much  interest  to  all.     It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
aocoant  which  represents  Aristotle  as  the  dttooverer  of 

^^^^^  ■        '■■  ■       ■-■■■■■        ai^       M^.^— 1 

^  Gampars  fimr  instanre  the  itoriei  related  by  HOTodoius,  iii. 
lO^.— Ill,  of  the  mw  ia  which  gold  datt  and  the  varioui  fpicet 
Isgyght  from  tha  ^att  wave  proaired.  The  aecount  which  he 
«Tca  of  cinnamoa  b  confirmed  with  a  little  variatioa  in  the  details 
ay  Aziktotie,  Hui.  Anim.  iz.  13.  p.  616,  col«  1,  Bekk.  Thoophraa- 
iBi  (  BiMi.  Pi,  IT.  7, 8.)  lepmente  varioui  oerak  safdMits  growing  ia 
Hw  Indian  Ocean.  The  Madrepara  murioata  ia  tenaed  by  hsm 
**  alone  thyme.*'  The|  informant  of  Hemdotna  was  no  doubt 
mne  one  of  the  travelling  merchattta  which  came  by  the  caisraas 

f  Tt  has  been  Temarked  b^  Heeren  that  Haradatoa'a  aceoont 
affthe  Htatorj  of  Egypt  is  denved  anttnly  froaa  laeal  aarmtiens 
em  mi  III  i1  with  pabuc  monumenta.  (^MtmmtU  •/  Jtmmk  Biitwy, 
ppw  52,  53.  Sns.  tranal.)  Thia  remark  admita  of  far  wider  appU- 
eHieflu  It  womd  not  be  diffieolt  to  ahow  that  afaaoat  all  the  early 
efenia  recorded  by  that  aothor  leat  on  the  aama  baaia.  For 
iattaoce,  the  hiatory  of  the  Lydian  kings  in  the  first  book  ia 
abvioualy  eatirely  made  up  of  atoriea  connected  with  ofiSsrings  in 
the  temples  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  and  Miletoa.  Thia  ia  plain  from 
Hkt  fact  that  ereiy  nairatiYe  at  all  circumalantial  of  any  of  theae 
mooaicha  tanainated  with  a  refeianca  to  one  of  these  templea^ 
Xha  biatoriana  baibve  him*  with  perhaps  the  aueption  of  H«lla- 
aicaa,  made  uae  even  of  the  topographiod  form  of  oompoaition, 

{  Theophtaatua,  op.  Antigonum  Caiyatittm^  HiU,  iSirub.  aac. 
174.  Panmniaa,  where  he  daaetibea  tha  water  aad  tta  asngular 
sfibcfta,  apeaka  of  the  atoiy  of  Alexander  having  been  deatroved  by 
it  aa  one  wluch  ho  had  heard,  but  not  aa  if  it  bad  been  told  him 
at  the  place.  Beckmann  (op.  Antig.  CaryBt./se.  eit)  soppoaea  that 
a  part  of  the  le^nd  is  due  to  tha  tact  that  the  water  contained  a 
volatile  acid  which  exercised  a  corrosive  effixt  upon  mataUic  cupa. 
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th«  peculiar  property  of  the  ^  Stygian  water,*' — that  Aristotle* 
Theophrastus  is  the  earliest  authority  for  its  possessing 
it,  and  that  if  Arisiotle  had  been  aware  that  such  a 
belief  existed,  we  should  hardly  fail  to  find  it  in  the  book 
wapt  Qavfunri^v  iucowrpoTiMty^  in  the  121st  chapter  of 
which  there  is  an  account  of  a  pestilential  fountain  in 
Thraee,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be  clear  and 
sparkling,  and  to  the  eye  like  any  other,  but  fatal  to  all 
who  drank  of  it. 

We  must  now  return  from  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
puted share  of  Aristotle  in  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
pupil,  to  the  narrative  of  his  own.  He  did  not  long 
survive  his  departure  from  the  city  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life.  He  retired  to  Chai- 
ns in  the  year  of  Cephisodorus'sarchonship,  (a.  c.  323 — 
822,)  and  early  in  that  of  his  successor  Philocles  died, 
(as  we  are  justified  by  ApoIIodorus's  authority  in  stating 
positively,*)  from  disease.  At  nearly  the  same  time  the 
greatest  orator  that  the  world  ever  saw,  the  leader  of 
that  party  whose  influence  had  expelled  Aristotle  from 
Athens,  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  poison  to  escape 
a  worse  fate.  There  are  not  wanting  accounts  that  (he 
philosopher  also  met  a  violent  death.  That  he  poisoned 
himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  accusers  is 
the  view  of  Suidas  and  the  anonymous  author  of  his 
Ltfe.f  Bat  independently  of  the  superior  authority  of 
Apollodorus,  and  the  evidence  which  Aristotle's  own 
opinions,  expressed  in  more  than  one  place,  on  tlie 
subject  of  suicide,  afford  iu  contradiction  of  this  story, 
the  iact  of  Chalcis  being  then  under  Macedonian  influ- 
enee,  and  consequently  a  perfectly  secure  refuge  for 
any  one  persecuted  for  real  or  supposed  participation  in 
Macedonian  politics,  is  quite  enough  to  induce  us  to 
reject  this  story.  A  yet  more  absurd  one  is  repeated  by 
some  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  Mortification, 
aeeording  to  them,  at  being  unable  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  Euripus  ebbing  and  flowing  seven  times  every 
day,  induced  him  to  throw  himself  headlong  into  the 
current.!  Of  this  story  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  ftan  that  the  phenomenon  which  produced  such 
&Dal  consequences  to  the  philosopher  does  not  really 
exist.  The  stream  constantly  sets  through  the  narrow 
channel  between  Euboea  and  the  mainland  from  north 
to  south,  except  when  winds  bltiwing  very  strongly  in  an 
opposite  direction  produce  for  a  time  the  appearance  of 
a  current  irom  south  to  north. §  But  instead  of  wasting 
time  upon  the  refutation  of  these  foolish  accounts,  we 
shall  perhaps  please  our  readers  better  by  bringing  to- 
gether a  few  circumstances  which  appear  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Apollodorus,  to  which  independently  of 
them  we  should  not  be  justified  in  refusing  belief. 

AuluB  Gellius  j|  relates  that  Aristotle's  scholars,  when 
their  master  had   passed  his  sixty-second  year,    and 


*  Jp,  Diog.  Fit.  B6C.  10,  and  Dionya.  HaL  £p,  Amm.  p. 
728. 

t  nwy  appear  to  foUoar  one  Eumeltis,  whom  Diogenta  {Fit, 
Ariat,  sec.  6)  citea  and  contradicts.  He  related  that  Aristotle 
died  by  drinking  hemlock  at  the  age  o(  seventy,  and  had  become 
a  pupil  of  Plato  at  that  of  thirty.     See  above,  |).  95*. 

I  Pseudo  Justin  Martyr,  Paranet,  a>i  Grtecot,  p.  34.  lik 
W9XXfi9  J^^t^tetf  Mi  tuw^vfnf  XuTfiiuf*  fiirtwrti  rou  ^iw.  Oregor* 
Naztenz.  Chrai,  i.  in  Julian,  p.  1^3.  LAter  wriiets  go  so  far  tia  to 
put  Tarious  sentiments  into  his  inuuth  uuuiediately  bei'ure  the  per- 
petiation  of  this  rath  act.  Elias  Crtteust^i  ^(  oinin.  ia  S.  Greg, 
Orat,  iv.)  attributes  to  him  the  wurds  Quoniam  ArittQtciea  i?a- 
ripum  ncn  cepity  Arittoie/em  Eurifju*  kabeat, 

!\  Tanaquil  Faber,  Epp,  Orxtie,  i.  14 
I  NocU  AtL  xiii.  5. 
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Biography,  being  in  a  state  of  extremely  bad  health  gave  them  but 
little  hopes  that  he  would  survive  for  any  length  of  time, 
entreated  him  to  appoint  some  one  of  their  body  as  his 
successor,  to  keep  their  party  together  and  preserve  the 
philosophical  views  which  he  ha^  promulgated.  There 
were  at  that  time,  says  GelUus,many  distinguished  men 
among  his  disciples,  but  two  pre-eminently  superior  to 
the  rest.  Mencdemus,  (or,  as  some  suppose  it  should 
be  written,  Eudemus,)  a  Rhodian,  and  Theophrastus,  a 
native  of  Eresus,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Aris- 
'totle,  perhaps  unwilling  that  his  last  moments  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  heartburnings  whicli  a  selection, 
however  judicious,  might  produce,  contrived  to  avoid  the 
invidious  task,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  subject.  He  replied  that  at  the 
proper  time  he  would  satisfy  their  wishes,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  same  persons  who  had  made  the 
request  happened  to  be  present,  he  took  occasion  to 
complain  that  the  wine  which  he  usually  drank  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  to  beg  that  they  would  look  out 
for  some  sort  which  might  suit  him  better, — ^for  instance, 
said  he,  some  Lesbian  or  Rhodian^  two  wines  which, 
as  is  notorious,  were  beyond  almost  any  others  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  When  a  sample  of  each  had  been 
brought  to  him,  he  first  tasted  the  latter  and  praised  it 
for  its  soundness  and  agreeable  flavour.  Then  trying 
the  Lesbian,  he  seemed  for  a  time  to  doubt  which  he 
should  choose,  but  at  last  said,  '*  Both  are  admirable 
wines,  but  the  Lesbian  is  the  pUasanter  of  the  twoV 
He  never  made  any  further  allusion  to  the  matter  of  a 
successor,  and  the  disciples  universally  concluded  that 
this  observation  relative  to  the  Rhodian  and  Lesbian 
vintages  was  meant  as  an  answer  to  their  question, 
Theophrastus  the  Lesbian  being  a  man  singularly  dis- 
tinguished for  suavity  both  of  language  and  manners ; 
and  accordingly  on  the  death  of  Aristotle  they  unani- 
mously acknowledged  him  as  the  chosen  successor. 
That  this  anecdote  implies  the  belief  that  a  disease  of 
some  duration  was  the  cause  of  the  philosopher's  death 
is  quite  obvious ;  and  there  is  some  gpnound  for  sup- 
posing that  this  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  intes- 
tines, from  which  he  had  long  suffered.  This  affection, 
-  says  another  ancient  author,*  which  he  bore  with  the 
greatest  fortitude,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  wonder 
is  that  he  contiived  to  prolong  his  life  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sixty-three  years,  not  that  he  died  when  he 
did.  For  complaints  of  this  kind  warm  fomentations 
of  oil  applied  to  the  stomach  were  recommended  in  the 
medical  practice  of  antiquity.f  Now  Lycon  the  Py- 
thagoreao,}  a  bitter  calumniator  of  Aristotle,  gprounded 
a  charge  of  inordinate  luxury  against  him  upon  the 
assertion  that  he  indulged  himself  in  the  habit  of  taking 
baths  of  warm  oil : — an  assertion  which,  if  we  should 
fail  at  once  to  recognise  it  as  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  medical  treatment  alluded  to,  will  be  unequivo- 
cally explained  by  the  more  accurate  description  of 
another  writer,§  who  obviously  alludes  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. 

His  wiU.         Diogenes  Laertius,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier 


His  pro- 
bable com' 
plaint. 


*  Censoriout,  cited  above,  p.  6. 

t  CelttiB,  iu  17.  iii*  uU, 

X  Cited  by  Arietocles,  op,  Eoseb.  he,  ctV.  He  adds,  that  his 
avarice  induced  him  to  sell  the  oil  after  this  use  had  been  made 
of  it. 

§  Diog.  Laert  FU,  sec.  16.  He  adds  to  Lycon's  account;  htu 
ft  mm)  i^Mf  4t^fuu  1>mw  Iwtrtiifm  mvrn  *f  0TfAij^u> 


part  of  this  essay,  speaks  of  having  seen  Aristotle's  will  Ariatotli 
and  proceeds  to  give  the  substance  of  it.*    That  this  is 
not  an  abstract  of  the  authentic  document  is  obvious 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
in  it  of  his  literary  property,  which  was  very  consider- 
able, and  which  we  know  ^om  other  sources  came  to 
Theophrastus.f     Neither,  however,  does  there  seem 
to  us  any  well-grounded  suspicion  that  the  account 
of  Diogenes  is  either  a  forgjery,  or  the  copy  of  a  forgery. 
The  whole  document  bears  the  stamp,  in  our  judgment, 
of  a  codicil  to  a  previously  existing  will,  drawn  up  at  a 
time  when  the  testator  was  dangerously  ill,  and  had  but 
little  expectation  of  recovery.    Thus,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  is  ap- 
pointed the  supreme  arbiter  and  referee,  and  four  other 
persons  besides  Theophrastus,  *'  if  he  be  willing  and 
able,*'  are  directed  to  administer,  until  Nicanor  the  son 
of  Proxenus — ^to  whom  he  gives  his  orphan  daughter  in 
marriage  and  the  guardianship  of  his  orphan  son  Nico* 
machus,  together  with  the  whole  management  of  his 
property — shall   take  possession,    (Iwc  ^y  traroX^fy.) 
Nicanor  was  apparently  abroad  on  some  service  of 
danger.     If  he  escapes,  he  is  directed  by  the  codicil  to 
erect  certain  statues  of  four  cubits  in  height  in  Stagira 
to  Jupiter  and  Athene  the  Preservers,  (Lti  ^wiipi  koI 
*ABiiva  tnard^,)  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  which  the  testator 
had  made  on  his  account.     If  any  thing  should  happen 
to  Nicanor  before  his  marriage,  or  after  his  marriage 
before  the  birth  of  children,  and  he  should  fail  to  leave 
instructions,  Theophrastus  is  to  take  the  daughter,  and 
stand  for  all  purposes  of  administration  in  the  place  of 
Nicanor.     Should  he  decline  to  do  so,  the  four  provi- 
sional trustees  are  to  act  at  their  own  discretion,  guided 
by  the  advice  of  Antipater.     Besides  these  arrange- 
ments, all  which  seem  adapted  to  meet  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, such  as  that  of  a  man  dying  away  from  the 
person  in  whom  he  put  the  most  confidence,  and  in 
doubt  whether  the  one  whom  he  next  trusted  would  be 
able  to  act,  we  find  legacies  to  more  than  one  individual 
which  apparently  imply  a  former  bequest,^  and  a  trifling 
want  of  arrangement  in  the  latter  part,  quite  charac* 
teristic  of  a  document  drawn  up  under  the  circumstances 
we  have  supposed.     Thus  he  orders  statues  to  be  ereeted 
to  Nicanor,  and  Nicanor's  father  and  mother ;  also  to 
Arimnestus,  (his  own  brother,)  *'  that  there  might  be  a 
memorial  of  him,  he  having  died  childless.''     A  statue 
of  Ceres,  vowed  by  his  mother,  is  to  be  set  up  at  Nemea 
or  elsewhere.    Then,  as  if  the  mention  of  one  domestic 
relation  had  suggested  another,    he  commands    that 
wherever  he  should  be  buried,  the  bones  of  his  deceased 
wife  should  be  taken  up  and  laid  by  his  side  according 
to  her  desire;  and  after  this  he  again  reverts  to  the  sub- 
ject of  statues  to  be  set  up,  and  gives  directions  for  the 

♦  FiU  Jtriit.  sec.  12—16. 

f  Strabo,  ziiL  p.  124. 

I  A  legacy  is  left  to  Herpyllis.  trfit  r^t  r(in^§9  hhftimtj  (sec« 
13,)  and  one  Simns  is  to  have  x^'tff  ^  ^^irt^n  Jk^yvMp,  another 
slave,  or  money  to  Iray  one,  (sec.  la.^  The  battle  of  Craaon  took 
place  in  Aiignst,  b.  c.  322;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  conld 
not  be  safely  conjectured  tUl  some  time  af^r  what  course  Greek 
politics  wooM  take.  If  now  Theophrastus  was  in  Athens,  and  not 
with  Aristotle  at  Chaleis,  as  seems  far  from  improbable,  (seo 
Diog.  Laert.  FiL  TheopkroiH,  sec.  36.)  Aristotle  mi^t  reasonably 
fear  that  lie  perhaps  would  not  be  able  to  act  as  his  executor. 
Thus,  too,  when]  he  directs  a  house  and  furniture  to  be  provided 
for  Herpyllis,  he  selects  [Chalcis  and  Stagira,  both  places  where 
she  would  be  safe  from  Athenian  hatred,  for  her  to  choose  betweea 
as  a  residence,  (sec.  14.) 
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S^P*?^"  fttlfiiment  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  for  the  safety 
of  Nicanor. 

Aristotle  left  behind  him  a  daughter  named  afler  her 
loother,  Pythias.     She  is  said  to  have  been  three  times 
married :  first,  to  Nicanor,  the  son  of  Ari8tot]e*s  guar- 
dian Prozenus,  and  his  own  adopted  child;  secondly, 
to  Frocles,  a  descendant — apparently  son  or  grandson — 
of  Demaratus,  King  of  Lacedflemon,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons  named  Frocles  and  Demaratus,  scholars  of 
Theophrastus ;  and,  thirdly,  to  Metrodorus,  an  eminent 
physician,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  named  after  bis  ma- 
ternal g^raindfather,*     He  also  left  behind  him  an  infant 
son,  named  afler  his  paternal  grandfather,  Nicomachus, 
^qflm  by  a  female  of  the  name  of  Herpyllis,  of  whom  it  is 
very  diflBcult  exactly  to  say  in  what  relation  she  stood 
to  him.    To  call  her  his  mistress  would  imply  a  licen- 
tious description  of  intercourse  which  the  name  by  which 
she  is  described  (xoXXojn))  by  no  means  warrants  us 
in  supposing,  and  which  the  character  of  Aristotle,  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  such  a  circumstance  in  the  nu- 
merous calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  the 
terms  of  respect  in  which  she  is  spoken  of  in  his  will,t 
would  equally  incline  us  to  disbelieve.     It  seems  most 
probable  that  he  was  married  to  her  by  that  kind  of 
left-handed  marriage  which  alone  the  laws  of  Greece 
and  Rome  permitted  between  persons  who  were  not 
both  citizens  of  the  same  State.    The  Latin  technical 
term  for  the  female  in  this  relation  was  concubina. 
She  was  recognised  by  the  law,  and  her  children  could 
iaherit  the  sixth  part  of  their  father  s  property.     Mark 
Antony  lived  in  this  kind  of  concubinage  with  Cleopatra, 
and  Titus  with  Berenice.     The  two  Antonines,  men  of 
characters  the  most  opposite  to  licentiousness,  were  also 
instances  of  this  practice,  which  indeed  remained  for 
aome  time  after  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
State,  and  was  regulated  by  two  Christian  emperors, 
Constantine  and  Justinian.}    The  Greek  term  is  not 
used  so  strictly  in  a  technical  sense,  and  may  he  said  to 
answer  with  equal  propriety  to  either  of  the  Latin  words 
peUex  and  concubina.     'Where,    however,    the    legal 
relation  was  denoted,  there  was  no  other  word  selected 
in  preference  ;§  and  we  may  safely  say  that  this,  in  the 
t)efore  us,  is  the  probable  interpretation,  although 


*  Stabr,  Jriticitim,  p.  164 

f  He  provides  amply  for  her,  and  enjoins  his  executors,  if  she 
should  deidre  to  marry,  to  take  care  that  she  is  not  disposed  of  in 
a  vay  unworthy  of  him,  reminding  them  that  she  has  deserved 
vdlof  him,  (8r»  fwm^mm  w%^  i/«i  iyiMc«.)  Diog.  Laert,  see.  13. 

I  Taylor,  EimmtmU  of  the  CivU  Law,  p.  273.  The  terms  semi- 
mairimamium  and  ctn^upum  itUBqua/e,  were  applied  to  this  con- 
nection, which  was  entered  into  hefore  witnesses  (teatatione  inter' 
potitd)  and  with  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the  woman.  Both 
eoBtracting  parties,  too,  were  obliged  to  be  single.  See  Gibbon, 
voL  V.  ch.  zliv.  pp.  368—370. 

^  The  author  of  the  oration  against  Ne»ra  thus  uses  it  in  the 


ymtrntmrnt  rmt wmtHwuuwHu yni^Mf  umi rtm Uin ^vAjmmi ' 
I;^i9.  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  Athenaus,  p.  589,  (and 
perhaps  Hermippus,  whom  he  quotes,)  called  Herpyllis  by  the 
term  Wtu^  But  possibly  the  word  WAs^m  was  uied  by  him  in 
that  sense  which  Athenssus  (p.  571,  e.)  speaks  of.  And  even  if 
HerpylUs  had  been  originally  an  adventurer  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  Aipasiaj  we  shall  not  necessarily  think  the  worse  of  Peri- 
cles for  marrying  the  latter,  or  Aristotle  the  former,  when  we  con- 
sider that  every  thing  which  elevates  marriage  above  a  faithful  inter- 
couiae  of  this  kind  is  dueto  the  religious  sanction  and  the  religious 
laeaaing  which  it  dcrivee  from  Christianity.  In  Paganism  the 
superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  purely  legal  and  eoD- 
ventionaL  The  wife  was  the  housekeeper  and  tSt  breeder  of 
citismis,  and  nothing  whatever  more. 
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there  is  no  positive  auth(Mrity  that  it  is  the  true  one.  Aristotle, 
The  son  Nicomachus  was  brought  up  by  Theophrastus,  ^-^^v*-**^ 
and  if  we  are  to  credit  Cicero's  assertion,  that  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics  which  are  found  among  Aristotle's  works, 
were  by  some  attributed  to  him,  must  have  profited 
much  by  his  master's  instructions.  It  seems,  however, 
more  likely  that  Aristocles's  account  of  him  is  the  correct 
one,  who  relates  that  he  was  killed  in  battle  at  a  very 
early  age.* 

The  works  of  Aristotle  are  said  to  have  met  with  a  Fate  of 
most  singular  mischance.   They  are  related  to  have  been  Aristotle's 
buried  some  time  after  his  death,  and  not  to  have  been  ^°""' 
recovered  till    two   hundred  years  afterwards.     This 
story  is  so  curious  in  itself,  and  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  we  shall  make 
no  apology  for  investigating  it  thoroughly,  in  spite  of 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  ex- 
tended. 

The  main  authority  for  the  opinion  is  Strabo,  in  a  Strabo's  ae- 
passage  of  his  geographical  work,t  where  having  occa-  ^^^"^^ 
sion  to  speak  of  Scepsis,  a  town  in  the  Troad,  he 
mentions  two  or  three  persons  of  eminence  who  were 
born  there.  One  o^  these  is  Neleus,  the  son  of  Coris- 
cus,  a  person  who  was  a  scholar  both  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  library  of  the 
latter,  in  which  too  was  contained  that  of  the  former. 
"  For  Aristotle,"  Strabo  goes  on  to  say,  **  made  over 
his  own  library  to  Theophrastus,  (to  whom  he  also  lefl 
his  school,)  and  was  the  first  that  I  know  of  who  col- 
lected books  and  taught  the  kings  in  Egypt  to  form  a 
library.  Theophrastus  made  them  over  to  Neleus ;  he 
took  them  o?er  to  Scepsis,  and  made  them  over  to  his 
heirs  (folc  fxer  a^rov) — uneducated  men,  who  let  the 
books  remain  locked  up  without  any  care.  When,  how- 
ever, they  observed  the  pains  which  the  kings  of  the 
Attalic  dynasty  (in  whose  dominions  the  town  was)  were 
at  to  get  books  to  furnish  the  library  at  Pergamus,  they 
buried  them  under  ground  in  a  sort  of  cellar,  and  a  long 
time  afler,  when  they  had  received  much  injury  from 
damp  and  worms,  the  representatives  of  the  family  sold 
them  to  Apellicon  of  Teos — the  books  both  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Theophrastus — for  a  very  large  sum.  Apellicon 
was  more  of  a  book-collector  than  a  philosopher ;  and 
the  result  was  that  in  an  attempt  to  supply  the  gaps 
on  the  transcription  of  the  text  in  new  copies,  he  filled 
them  up  the  reverse  of  well,  and  sent  the  books  abroad 
full  of  mistakes.    And  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophers, 

*  Aristocles,  e^,  Eoseb.  Zee.  ct'/.    Cicero,  De  Fin.  v.  5. 

f  Oecgr.  ziii.  p.  124.  ed.  Tauchnitz.  We  have  translated  the 
whole  of  tlus  celebrated  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  all  the 
printed  editions.  But  besides  the  words  ri  n  'A^rr«r(X«vf  ««i  V^ 
Bi§f(a^§»  ^fixim,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  marginal  note  that  haa 
crept  into  the  text,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  unquestionably  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  latter  part  In  default  of  the  authority  of  MSS.,  a 
conjecture  can  only  be  received  with  great  caution ;  but  still  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  immediately  after  the  word 

^•^Xdfitr*  should  come  mi)  fi^Xt»it£Xm    nut 'AXt^y^iif, 

and  that  after  fiifiXi§0n»nt  probably  followed  something  like  Mm  waf 
•IfTtw  i  *FSii§g  'Afi^m^t  tinf^ft  rSf  ifrty^m^tn  ttt  /tcir«v  Untu,  m) 
Afiy^myJ^t  rwf  W9  ^i^ftUwt  vrifrnzmt,  Plutarch,  /^i/.  Sjf//.  c.  26. 
from  whom  we  have  taken  these  words,  unqueitionably  follows 
Strabo  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  this  anair.  He  cites  him 
by  name  almost  immediately  afterwards,  as  is  remarked  by 
Schneider.  {Prof,  ad  AriitoL  H.  A,  p.  Ixzx.)  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  the  Oeographyt  but  the  Hitioricai  Memmra  of  Strabo, 
which  was  his  authority  through  the  life  of  Sylla.  Hence  the 
slight  divarication  of  the  two  narratives;  in  the  topographical 
work  the  circumstances  of  the  story  which  an  most  connected  with 
Scepsis  are  principally  dwelt  upon ;  in  the  other  those  connected 
with  Sylla. 
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Biography,  the  more  ancient  who  immediately  sncceeded  Theo- 
phr&atua,  as  in  fact  they  had  no  books  at  all>  except  a 
very  few,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  exoteric  class,  were 
iifiable  to  philosophize  systematically,  but  were  obliged 
to  elaborate  rhetorical  disquisitions,  (firf^ey  ex'cr  ^1X9- 
9oftiy  irpeeyfcarucwv  oXXa  ^ireic  Xi|icuO/{'ctv,)  while  their 
snccessors  after  the  time  when  these  books  came  out, 
speculated  better  and  more  in  Aristotle's  spirit  than 
they,  although  they  too  were  forced  to  explain  most  of 
his  views  by  guess  work  (ja  iroXXa  clrdra  Xr/eiv)  from 
the  mnkHude  of  errors.  And  to  this  inconvenience 
Rome  contributed  a  large  share.  For  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Apellieon,  Sylla,  having  taken  Athens^ 
seised  upon  the  library  of  Apellicon ;  and  after  it  had 
been  brought  here,  Tyrannio  the  grammarian,  who  was 
an  admirer  of  Aristotle,  had  the  handling  of  it  (^le- 
Xecp/iraro*)  by  the  favour  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
library ;  and  [so  had]  some  booksellers,  who  employed 
wretehed  transcribers,  and  neglected  to  verify  the  eor- 
rectnesa  of  the  copies,  an  evil  which  occnm  in  the  case  of 
all  other  authors  too  when  copied  for  sale,  both  here 
and  in  Alexandria." 

Plutarch,  in  his  biography  of  Sylla,t  confirms  a  part 
of  this  accoont,  and  adds  a  feature  or  two  which  is  want- 
ing here.  His  authority  is  obviously  Strabo  himself  in 
another  work  now  lost,  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  an  additional  witness,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  last  summoned,  again  recalled  to 
explain  some  parts  of  his  own  testimony.  FhHn  him 
we  learn  that  Sylla  carried  the  library  of  Apellkson, 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  with  which  up  to  that  time  most  peof^ 
had  no  accurate  acquaintance,^  to  Rome.  *'  There,"  be 
continues,  'Mt  is  said  Tyrannio  the  grammarian  arranged 
(JLviravaaatSat)  the  principal  part  of  them,  and  Andro- 
nicos  the  Rhodian,  obtaining  copies  from  him,  published 
them,  and  drew  up  the  syllabuses  (ir/Fcueac)  which  are 
now  current."  He  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo  that 
the  early  Peripatetics  had  neither  a  wide  nor  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus, from  the  circumstance  of  the  property  of 
Neleus,  to  whom  Theophrastns  bequeathed  his  books, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  illiterate  and  indifferent  per- 
sons; but  of  the  story  of  bnrying  the  books  he  says 
nothing,  nor  yet  of  the  endeavours  of  Apellicon  to  repair 
the  damaged  manuscripts. 

Our  readers  have  here  the  whole  authority§  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  antiquity  for  this  celebrated 
story,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  one  mouth  to 
another  in  modern  times  without  the  least  question  of 
its  truth  until  very  lately.  And  not  only  has  it  been 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  an  extraordinary 
and  most  important  fact,  the  decay  of  philosophy  for  the 
two  centuries  preceding  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  editors 
and  commentators  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  have  resorted 
to  it  without  scruple  for  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  they  might  encounter.  They  have  allowed  them- 
selves the  most  arbitrary  transpositions  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  same  work,  and  acknowledged  no  limit  to 
the  number  or  magnitude  of  gaps  which  might  be 
assumed  as  due  to  the  damp  or  worms  of  the  cellar 


General  be 
lief  of  the 
story. 


*  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Plotaich  the  twia  Iw^wumgrn^hu  ia 

UMd* 

FU.  S^.  aec.  26. 

^  The  account  of  Sui«iaa  (v.  2vXA«r)  is  obriooaly  axtiactcd 
from  the  passage  in  Plutarch. 


{ 


at  Scepsis.*     Of  late  7ea!r8,  however,   as  the  critical  Axbtiitlei 
study  of  the  Greek  language  has  increased,  and  the  ^■•■v  - 
attention  of  scholars  been  more  drawn  towards  the 
philoBopfaieal  department  of  antkiuity,  the  imuteqnacy 
of  this  story  to  account  for  the  state  in  which  Aristotle's 
writings  have  come  down  to  ua  has  become  more  and 
more   apparent;   notices  have  been  fonnd  which  are 
qniie  incompatible  with  it ;  and  at  the  present  time  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  fidsity  of  the  aceonnt  in  the 
main  ia  completely  proved.    We  wiU  endeavoor  to  give  Unwar- 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  laborious  researches  which  ranted. 
have  led  to  this  resnlt    They  have  been  carried  on 
chiefly,   if  not  entiiely,  l^  German  phik)logers,   the 
pioneers  in  this  as  in  almost  every  other  uncleared 
regicm  of  antk]oity.t     But  we  must  first  call  their  at- 
tention to  some  other  eireumatances  which  would,  antece- 
dently to  the  investigations  of  which  we  speak,  dispose 
OB  to  look  with  some  suspicioB  on  the  tale,  nnless  very 
considerably  qualified. 

The  wosk  of  AthenmiSi  to  which  we  ave  indebted  for  Atheiiaras*^ 
ao  much  firagmentary  infonnation  on  matters  of  an*  etateooent. 
tiquity,  is  cast  in  a  form  whidi  bad  particular  attractions 
fi>r  the  readers  of  the  tioie  in  which  tite  auttior  lived — 
the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aorehus  and  Commodns,  A 
wealthy  Roman  is  represented  as  hospitably  entertain- 
ing several  persons  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  with 
literatnie  and  philosophy,  and  the  most  curious  notices 
imaginable  from  a  multitude  of  writers  s^d  upon  all 
Bubfects,  are  woven  ingeniously  into  the  conversation  of 
the  guests.  Nearly  m  the  begnniB^  of  the  work,  the 
author,  who  himsdf  is  one  of  them,  enlarges  on  the 
qilendid  munificence,  the  literary  taste,  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  host.  Among  other  things  he  praises 
the  extent  and  value  of  his  library.  **  It  was  of  sudi  a 
he  says,  *^  as  to  exceed  those  of  all  who  had 
a  reiwtation  as  bodE-coyccton, — ^FDlycrates  the 
Pisislratas  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  Endid,  (also 
an  Athenian,)  Nicocntes  of  Cyprus,  aye,  the  kings  of 
Porganras  too,  and  Euripides  the  poet,  and  Aristotle  the 
philosopher,  [and  Theophrastus,]  and  him  who  had 
(^onypiiffayra)  the  boohs  of  these,  from  whom  king 
Ptolemy  my  coimtryman,  sumamed  Phiiadelphus, 
ioHgJU  tht  whoky  and  carried  them  away,  together  with 
those  he  got  fitm  Athens  and  those  from  Rhodes,  to 
the  fair  city  of  Alexandria."  It  is  obvious  that  the  loeompa- 
author  here  follows  an  account  very  different  from  *|^*VJ»^** 
Strabo's,  one  which  represented  Neleus's  library  in-^*™^*' 
eluding  the  costly  collections  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus as  forming,  together  with  soaM  others,  the 
basis  of  the  fiimous  collection  at  Alexandria.  Now  it 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  if  Ptolemy  bought  the 
whole  library  of  Neleus,  he  should  have  been  satisfied 

*  Thus  Antoniva  Scainns  interpi^ted  the  seventh  and  og^th 
booka  of  the  iWi/ies  between  the  third  and  fourth.  Genringe, 
who  f<dlowed  him,  mode  np  for  a  seiupolous  abstinence  from  this 
eoorae  by  indvdgiiig  himself  freely  in  hypothesised  /aetmm,  to 
sndi  an  extent  that  Qoettlin^  somewhat  facetiously  observes, 
Atierucit  mis  interposiiis  iwetfnn  AriatUetiam  jtmti  Mieifia  iUuiirmre 
amtegit.'^Pref,  ad  Arist.  P^t.  p.  6. 

f  Brandis,  Veber  die  Sekiekaaie  der  Jrittoteiiatigm  Bueeker,  tmd 
emife  Kriierien  ikrer  AtehikgiifVL  Niebohr's  iUeiniscAe^  Mmteym, 
voL  i.  Kopp,  Nmcktrag  smr  BrandiMuckgn  Umtermukamfff  ftc.  in 
the  same  work,  toL  iiL  Fahricius  (BibHotK  Ormfy  iii.  c.  5.) 
mentions  a  French  author  who,  in  a  work  entitled  Lea  AminU^a 
de  ia  CrMfue,  published  at  Paris  in  1717,  impuffos  the  story  of 
Strabo.  Of  the  two  German  writers  the  former  has  contributed 
by  far  the  more  important  inrestigationa  of  this  subject.  Stahr, 
Armtnieiia,  Zweiier  Tkeid,  has  availed  himself  of  both,  but  has 
added  little  of  his  own. 
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to  IflAYe  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Tbeophrastus  only 

bchiAd  in  the  hands  of  men  so  ignorant  of  their  value 

aad  carelefls  of  what  hecame  of  them  as  Neleus*8  heirs 

MfiKBeBted  to  have  been,  if  no  other  copies  of  these 

ks  existed;  and  even  snpposiag  it  possible  that  he 

should  have  done  60»  would  not  so  singular  an  incident 

of  litenry  history  have  been  mentioned  by  some  author 

of  aatiqnky  ?    Should  we  not  find  some  record  of  it  in 

Cioefo,  from  whom  we  learn  so  much  of  the  history  of 

Qieek  philosophy  ?     He  even  mentions  the  degeneracy 

of  the  Peripatetic  school  ailer  Theophmstus  in  strong 

tenns  :*  is  it  omceivable  that  if  it  had  been  attributable 

to  the  waat  of  tbeir  founders*  works^  he  should  either 

have  n«t  heaid  «f  this,  or  should  not  tlunk  it  worth 

meBtkmiiig?    Cmdd  such  a  story  have  escaped  the 

anecdate  collectors  under  the  empire,  JBlian,  Phavorinus, 

and  a  hast  of  ethers?    Would  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 

relates  how  many  cooking  utensils  Aristotle  passed  at 

the  Kuheeaa  custom-hoiiBe,  have  neglected  so  interesting 

aa  anecdote  as  this?     Such  •considcvations,  combined 

mUh  tfee  natice  in  Atbenssiis,  nuist  prevent  an  impartial 

jnd  ve  irom  attaohing  mors  than  a  very  small  degree  of 

crciiit  te  that  part  oif  Strabo's  narrative,  which  denies 

the  paUicatieti  of  Ihe  works  of  Avistotle  to  any  con- 

sidenable  extent  before  the  tkne  of  Sylla.     And  this 

sceptioiam  will  not  he  diraiBished  whoi  we  ccmsider, 

that  the  greater  part  of  Aristotle's  works  are  so  closely 

conaeoted  wiib  eaeh  other  that  if  any  were  pnhhshed  all 

OK  nearly  aU  asuit  have  been  sa     He  continually  refers 

finsB  the  one  to  the  other  for  investigations  which  are 

naceaaaiy  tatbeaigumeBt  which  hehasiahand.     And 

although  these  refepenoea  may  be,  and  probably  o^n 

doe  to  a  later  hand,  still  this  objection  cannot  be 

in  all  cases, — in  Uioee,  for  instance,  where  the 

spadal  work  referred  to  is  not  named,  hut  described 

in  ouch  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  identify  it.t 

Bat  after  all,  these  argmnents  are  little  else  than 
negative,  and  although  they  lead  to  a  probability  of  a 
very  high  order  agamst  the  truth  of  Strabo's  narrative, 
they  are  not  ahaolutely  oondusive.     In  &ct,  the  work 
of  diapvoof  is  a  most  difficult  one,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  whcfte  of  the  literature  of  the  two  centuries  afler 
Theepiurastna,  enonaons  as  its  extent  was,  having  been 
swept  away,  essept  such  scanty  fragments  as  are  found 
here  smd  there  inahedded  in  llhe  work  of  some  gramma- 
rian or  eoBtpiler*    This  will  he  strikingly  evident  from 
the  consideratieii,  tiiat  if  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which 
have  oome  down  to  us,  had  been  lost,  and  a  similar 
story  had  been  related  •of  Plate's  works  to  that  whidi 
we  read  in  Strabo  respecting  those  of  Aristotle  and 
TbeophrastUB,  its  refutation  would  be  quite  as  difficult 
as  that  of  the  one  about  which  we  are  at  xnresent  con- 


*  De  PEaihtf,y.5.  Simm  i^lmr  eonteHti  hu  [L  e.  Aristoteie  et 
TkopAMUIa]  nam^yg  iarum  fOiitri,  meliniiMi  ilU  quidem  mak  aea- 
tntii  quam  xaliquunm  philosophi  disoiplinaium^  §ed  iia  degme-' 
nrmUt^  «rf  ^pai  <v  «e  naii  «m#  videcmim;  It  is  itrange  that  the 
wfsda  in  xomaii  diancten  shonld  not  have  opened  the  eyei  of 
nen  to  look  for  a  general  cause  of  a  general  deterioration.  Could 
they  suppose  that  aU  the  schools  had  lost  all  their  books  ? 

t  Kntcr,  Ouchicbte  der  PAi/etopkief  voLiiL  p.  35,  gives  a  list  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  philosopher  aUudes  to  his  own  writings. 
Against  many  of  these  the  objection  we  have  notioed  may  be 
nude.  A  more  conduaife  one  is  Poeiic  p.  1454,  col.  2,  line  18, 
(<piofeed  by  Stahr,  jtrutoie&a,  ii.  p.  296.)  from  which  it  is  certain 
that  on  Sthics— not  however  necessarily  the  Nicomachean — ^was 
pobhahed  at  the  time  the  passage  was  written.  Biit,  unfor- 
tuaatelr,  (supiming  the  wodc  alluded  to  to  be  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,)  there  is  perhaps  no  one  of  Aristotle's  writbgs  so  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  rest 


cerned.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  did  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  the  German  scholars  we  have  spoken  of 
above.  They  have  seardied  through  the  works  of  the  volo- 
minous  commentators  upon  Aristotle,  which  the  learned 
eclecticism  of  the  Hid,  IVth,  and  Vth  Centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  produced,  some  of  them  still  only  existing 
in  manuscripts,*  with  an  untiring  diHgenee,  and  have 
detected  in  the  works  of  much  more  modern  scholiasts 
extracts  from  their  predecessors,  which  prove  to  demon- 
stration that  the  notice  in  Athenaeus  is  in  all  probability 
true,  and  that  certainly  so  much  of  Strabo's  account  as 
is  incompatible  with  it  is  false. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  authorities  on  vdiich 
the  story  rests,  a  very  considerable  impulse  vras  given 
in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era  to  the  study 
of  th  e  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Andronicus  the  Rhodian  is 
mentioned  as  the  principal  promoter  of  this  revival,  hav* 
ing  rearranged  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  a  way  which 
was  generally  received  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  division.  Contemporary 
with  Androoicus,  although  younger  than  him,  was 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus;  and  in  the  next  generation  to 
Athenodorus,  Bo€thus  of  Sidon,  both  celebrated  for  their 
acquaintance  vrith  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  for 
their  investigations  of  the  hterary  questions  connected 
with  them.  Now,  although  the  works  of  all  these 
writers  have  perished,t  they  were  not  lost  until  they  had 
furnished  materials  to  Adrastus  and  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias  in  the  lid  century,  and  the  Eclectic  phibso- 
phers,  Ammonius  Saccas,  Porphyry,  Ammonius  the 
son  of  Hermias,  Simplicms,  and  David  the  Armenian, 
in  the  Hid,  I%^th,  and  Vth ;  and  of  most  of  these  con- 
siderable remains  have  come  down  to  the  present  time,$ 
so  that  we  are  enabled,  with  very  great  precision,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  **  the  ancient  commentators^^*  (ol 
xaXaioi  ^ijyijrat,)  as  Andronicus  and  his  contemporaries 
are  called  by  their  more  modem  followers,  on  seyeral 
particulars,  and  among  others,  on  some  hawing  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  story  of  Strabo. 

We  fiud,  for  instance,  that  a  point  which  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  ^  ancients,**  was  to  deter- 
mine between  the  claims  of  rival  works,  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  upon  the  same  subject,  to  be  reputed 
the  gen  nine  productions  of  Aristo  tie .  Andronicus  ques- 
tioned the  pretensions  of  the  treatise  irtpX  Ipfifivitacy  and 


*  The  Royal  Aoademy  of  Berlin  were  indaced  by  the  adrice  of 
Scfaleiermacher  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  Aristotle's  works, 
based  upon  the  collation  of  as  many  manuscripts  as  could  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose.  The  execution  of  this  wodc  waa 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  two  most  distinguiafaed  men, 
the  one,  Immanuel  Bekker,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Plato^ 
Thucydides,  and  the  Grreek  Orators,  a  scholar  whose  piercing  intui- 
tion into  the  genius  of  the  Qreek  language  can  only  be  compared 
to  that  of  ifewton  into  the  laws  of  the  imiverse,  or  that  of 
Niebuhr  into  the  institutions  of  antiquity ;  the  other,  Chrietian 
Brandis,  the  friend  of  Niebulir,  and  guardiiin  of  his  orphan  chil- 
dren. The  former  fulfilled  his  portion  of  the  task  in  1831,  by 
publishing  the  text  of  Aristotle's  works  fVom  the  collation  of 
more  than  a  hundred  manuscripts,  in  two  Tolomes,  quarto.  The 
latter,  to  whom  the  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  Greek 
commentators,  and  of  elucidating  the  philosophy,  devolved, 
published  one  volume  of  those  (some  from  hitherto  unedited 
manuscripts)  in  1836,  and  promises  in  the  preface  a  second,  with 
prolegomena,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  bad  health  will  allow. 

f  The  Paraphrase  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Andronicus'^,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  later  date. 

X  Adrastus  a*!^}  r^t  ri^itit  tS^  * A.^i^rTi'Kavt  coyy^aftf^aratVy  is  ssid 
still  to  exist  in  an  Arabic  version.    Brandis,  ioc.  cit.  p.  253. 
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y^*^y«  ihoae  of  the  latter  part  of  the  CaiegoruM,*    Adrastus 
•^^"^    found  two  editions  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  the 
latter  work,  differing  very  considerably  from  each  other. 
The  same  was  stated  by  him  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
*    Phyncal  Leciura,^    Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  question 
which  could  not  be  decided,  as  to  whether  a*work  on 
Ethics  (apparently  that  which  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  title  of  ifiiicd  Nixo/iaxcia)  was  written  by 
Aristotle,  or  by  his  son  Nicomachus.     And  that  the 
only  evidences  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  were  merely 
internal^  is  obvious  from  the  remark  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  inclination  towards  the  latter  opinion,  *^  that 
he  does  not  see  why  the  style  of  the  son  should  not  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  father."  X    Another 
question  which  occasioned  considerable  perplexity,  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  works  which  were  held  to 
be  genuine.    The  present  distribution  is  entirely  based 
Arrange-     upon  an  arrangement  which  goes  no  further  back  than 
ment  of  ^e  i^e  iJQie  Qf  Andronicus,  and  is  entirely  different  from 
AnstoSe.     ^^*  **"®  ^^  more  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  before 
him.    There  are  at  this  day  three  known  catalogues  of 
the  writings,  the  first  is  the  one  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  life,  the  second  that  of  the  anonymous 
Greek  biographer  published  by  Menage.      These  re- 
semble one  another  very  much,  and  bear  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  derived,  probably  however  through 
secondary  channels,  from  the  same  source,  which  has 
been  conjectured  with  great  plausibility  to  be  Hermippus 
of  Alexandria's  work,§  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
early  part  of  this  essay.     But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  greater  difference  than  is  found  between  these  lists 
and  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us.    The  names 
are  so  completely  unlike^  and  there  are  so  many  reci- 
procal omissions,  that  a  scholar  of  the  XVIth  century 
was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  to  succeed  in  persuading  himself 
that  every  thing  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  the  great  Stagirite,  was,  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions, spurious.)     The  third  catalogue  is  found  only  in 
Arabic,  and  is  said  to  much  more  nearly  correspond 
with  our  own,^  and,  indeed,  a  g^at  part  of  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  two  former  is  explicable  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  work  is  often  referred  to  under 
more  names  than  one,  not  merely  by  subsequent  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle,  but  also  by  the  philosopher  him- 
self.**   But  such  differences,  independently  of  positive 
testimony,  abundantly  show  that  many  pieces  which  now 
form  the  component  parts  of  a  larger  treatise  were  not 
lefl  by  the  author  in  such  an  order,  or  at  least,  that  no 
authentic  documents   from  which  any  given  arrange- 
ment could  be  decidedly  inferred,  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Andronicus  and  his  brethren.     If  they  had, — 

*  Braodis,  p.  241. 

t  Ibid,  loc^  eU. 

t  De  Fin.  ▼.  5. 

f  Brandi«,  p.  249,  262. 

II  Patritias,  Ducussiones  Peripatetiett,  i.  p.  16,  et  teq.  Hii  only 
ezceptiont  were  the  MecAanict,  and  the  tieatise  on  the  doctrines 
of  Xenophaoee,  Zeno,  and  Gorgias.  Some  yean  afterwards  a  yet 
more  extravagant  opinion  waa  propounded,  that  the  present  Greek 
manuscripts  of  Aristotle  were  translations  from  the  Arabic. 
Philippe  Cattier  (quoted  bv  Harles  on  Fabricius^  Bib.  Or.  voU 
iii.  p.  207.)  mentioQB  it  as  tne  belief  of  some. 

4  Brandts,  p.  262. 

**  Brandis,  p.  261.  Fetiti  (Observatt.  Mitctil.  !▼.  9.)  and  Buhle 
(GpimiMii/afMMe«  Socieiatia  Reg.  Gothngemii,  voL  XT.  p.  57,)  quoted 
by  Braodis,  give  several  instances  of  this  identity ;  as  also  Brandis 
himself,  (fiitUribt  de  pcrdititAriit.  tibria  De  Idas  et  De  Bono,  p.  7.) 


if,  that  is,  the  manuscripts  of  Apellicon  had  been,  as  Ariitof 
they  are  represented,  a  genuine  copy  of  all  or  roost  of  ^"^N^ 
Aristotle's  works,  never  till  then  known,  the  task  of  Andronii 
these  critics  would  have  been  a  most  easy  one.     There  potaene* 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  discussions  of  the  in-  ^  ^ 
temal  evidence  to  determine  between  various  readings  ^^®°^ 
of  the  text,  different  systems  of  arrangement,  or  con-    ^* 
tending  claims  as  to  authorship.    A  simple  reference  to 
a  primitive  copy  would  at  once  have  settled  all.    And 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  letter  of  Alexander  to  Aris- 
totle, complaining  that  he  had  published  his  acroamaHc 
works,  and  thus  put  the  world  on  a  footing  with  his 
most  highly  instructed  pupil  ?    It  is  of  no  avail  to  urge 
that  the  letter  is  not  genuine :  it  very  likely  may  not  be 
so,  but  it  was  extracted  by  Gellius  from  the  book  of  the 
very  Andronicus  whom  this  tale  represents  as  the  fimt 
publisher  of  these,  and  therefore  proves  his  belief  at  any 
rate  that  some  of  them  had  been  published  long  be^ 
fore.* 

This  evidence  seems  to  prove  incontrovertibly  that 
the  part  of  Strabo's  and  Plutarch's  narrative  which 
relates  to  the  extraordinary  treasure  first  made  available 
by  Andronicus,  cannot  be  true.     By  another  chain  of 
testimony  equally  elaborate,   Brandis  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  of  the  highest  and  most 
recondite  character,  that  we  now  possess,  were  actually  Aristotle 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  whose  degeneracy  writings 
has  been  attributed  to  the  loss  of  them.     It  is  well  l^novo  to 
known  that  the  successors  of  the  great  philosopher  in  ^.^•'1/ 
several  instances  composed  works  on  the  same  subject,  tica!^^'^' 
(and  sometimes  identical  in  title  also,)  with  existing 
treatises  of  their  founder.f    For  ind^d  the  spirit  of 
dogmatism,  which  is  often  imputed  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  by  persons  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  schoolmen's  modifications  of  it  in  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centuries,  is  really  so  alien  to  it,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  civilization  an  example 
of  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  independence  of  thought, 
and  a  greater  ardour  for  investigation  than  is  afibrded 
by  the  earlier  disciples  of  the  Lyceum.}     Although  the 
works  in  question  have  long  since  been  lost,  Brandis  has 
succeeded  in  eliciting  from  the  notices  which  remain  of 
them  in  the  commentators  we  have  referred  to,  very 
many  particulars,  which  show  in  some  instances  that 
the  author  actually  followed  the  course  of  the  Aris- 
totelian parallel  work,  and  in  more,  that  he  made  use  of 
it.     Under  the  first  of  these  two  classes  are  brought,  by 
decisive  arguments,  the  Physical  Lectures  and  the  first 
book  of  the  Former  Analytics ;  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able probability  that  the  second  book  of  the  Former 

*  Aulas  Gellius,  Nod.  Ati.  xx."5« 

t.  Ammonius,  Ptotm.  ad  Categor,  «i  yit^  fuJnrtu  Mvrtv'Ev^*;  mi! 

^/«f  ««i«'i^4  l^ftntiimf  tut)  Mfmk»rim49, 

I  Aristotle  himself  if  especially  noticed  for  haTing  modified 
some  of  his  views,  which  had  been  attacked  by  other  philosophers, 
with  perfect  readiness,  and  without  attempting  any  vexatious 
resistance,  or  exhibiting  any  annmnce:  hm  rm»  9r^h»  aufrmt^ 
(besides  Aristotle,  Democrttus  and  Chrysippua  are  spoken  of,) 
kMtUtran  Aitfvfimt  fwi  M»r0t  mmi  fui  j|)«ffjrf  «^i7#»f.  Plutarch, 
De  Ptrlute  morali,  p.  448.  This  passage  will  serve  to  show  how 
little  Bacon's  well-known  representation  of  him  as  one  who  "  bore, 
like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne,^  is  founded  on  fact* 
But,  in  truth,  the  ^reat  father  of  modem  science  imputed  to  Aris- 
totle all  the  poeitiveoesB  and  dogmatism  of  the  modem  Axiato* 
telians :  his  disgust  at  (he  idolaters  was  extended  to  the  object  of  i 

their  idolatry.  Somewhat  similarly,  he  confuses  the  practice  of 
the  later  Peripatetics  (m  iUus  XnuvSilnrtt)  with  that  of  their 
founder.    Novwm  Qryanarm^  lib.  i.  sec  71. 
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*  Anahfticf  and  the  fifth  of  the  Metaphysics  may  be 
added  to  these.*  Under  the  second  we  may  number  the 
Latter  Analytics^  the  Categories ^  perhaps  the  treatise 
vcpt  kpfifirdati  the  Topica^  the  treatises  On  the  Heavens, 
On  Grotcth  and  Corruption,  On  the  Soul^  and  the  Me- 
teorolagica,t  Further  researches  on  the  principle  here 
indicated  may  very  probably  add  to  the  lists,  but  a  very 
small  part  of  either  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
•—when  we  oonsider  that  almost  every  one  of  these 
treatises  would  involve  the  possession  of  some  others  in 
order  to  be  itself  intelligible — that  it  was  not  the  want  of 
acroamatic  works  that  produced  the  decay  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school. 

Kbt»tlie     To  make  an  objection  to  the  inference  which  these 
facts  allow  us  to  draw  against  the  correctness  of  Strabo's 
story,  on  the  ground  Uiat  Theophrastus  may  possibly 
have  chosen  to  keep  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
his  own,  in  his  own  possession,  and  communicate  the 
use  of  them  only  to  the  more  favoured  of  his  scholars, 
would  be  a  most  arbitrary  proceeding ;  as  there  is  not 
the  slightest  historical  ground  for  such  an  hypothesis. 
But  Brandid  has  precluded  even  this  step.     He  has 
shown  that  Ghrysippos  the  Stoic,  (who,  in  his  dialectical 
work,  quoted  by  PlutarchfJ  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  cultivation  of  that  branch  of  science  by  the 
Academics  down  to  Polemo,  abd  the  Peripatetics  down 
to  Strato  inclusive,)  in  several  of  his  particular  doc- 
trines had  an  especial  reference  to  the  former  treatment 
of  the  same  by  Aristotle,  Eudemus,  and  Theophrastus. $ 
ffis  discusswn  of  the  Idea  of  Time  is  entirely  based 
upon  that  of  Aristotle,  and  exhibits  an  unworthy  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  similarity.  ||     Nay,  the  ancient  com- 
mentators of  highest  reputation  maintained   that  the 
whole   of  the  Stokss*  logical  science,  on  which  they 
prided  themselves  much,  was  nothing  more  than  a  fol- 
lowing out  of  Aristotle's  principles,  and,  in  particular, 
that  their  doctrine  of  Contraries  (rd  kydvna)  was  entirely 
derived  from  Aristotle's  book  On  Opposites  (irtpl  &i/- 

But  it  was  not  only  to  philosophers  either  of  his 
own  or  of  rival  sects  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
known  at  the  time  when  they  are  reported  to  have  been 
lying  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis.     Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, the  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria  in  the 
early  part  of  the  lid  Century  before  Christ,  made  an 
abridgement  of  his  Zoological  works,**  and  also  wrote 
commentaries  apparently  on  these,  or  some  other  of  his 
works  relating  to  Natural  History.tt     But  before  his 
time,  Antigonus  of  Carystus,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
(b.c.  247—222,)  in  his  Collection  of  Wonderfid  Stories, 
quoted  largely  both  from  these  and  from  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  on  similar  subjects.     Kopp  says  that  he 
used  not  only  these,  but  also  the  work  on  Foreign  Cus- 
toms, (fiapPafKL  v6fiifia^')  and  that  the  same  is  probable 
both  of  Callimachus  and  Nicander,{|  and  he  acutely  re* 

•  Brandii,  pp.  266—269, 2S1,  282. 

4  lUd.  pp.  270,  272—275. 

J  De  Sioie,  Rrpugn,  p.  1045, /n. 

SBrandis,  pp.  246,  247. 
To  the  phages  illmtratiTe  of  this  position  collected  by 
Baguet,  Dff  Ckryaippi  vitA,  doelrutA,  et  reHqtmM,  pp.  170,  181, 
Brandii  adds  Aiutol.  Phya.  Au$e.  iv.  10 — 14. 
%  SimpUcius  ap.  Brandis,  p.  247,  note  30. 
**  r«  vi^i  ^w$  ^««nr.    Hieiocles  cited  by  Schneider,  Pr€ef*  ad 
Biti.  Ari9t,  p.  xriii. 
^t  Artemidonis^  Omeirocr.  xi.  c  14,  on  which  see  Schneider,  p. 


\X  JiJkeinuch€9  ilfwinim,  vol.  iii.  pp.  95—98.    He  also  says  that 


Also  to  &■ 


marks,  that  the  reason  that  the  works  on  the  Farts  of  Aristotta, 
Animals  and  the  Generation  of  Animals  are  not  so  often  '-^^""-^ 
cited  as  the  History,  is  that  the  latter  furnished  far  more 
materials  for  works  that  would  possess  a  general  in* 
terest,  whereas  the  former  necessarily  implied  a  certain 
knowledge  of  physiology  in  the  reader.  But  that  they 
could  not  have  remained  unknown  while  the  latter  was 
published,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  in  it 
the  author  frequently  refers  to  them.  Nor  were  the 
writings  which  related  to  physical  phenomena  the  only 
ones  which  we  are  sure  reached  Alexandria.  Androni* 
cus  related,  that  in  the  great  library  there  were  found 
forty  books  of  Analytics  and  two  of  Categories^  profess- 
edly the  work  of  Aristotle.  Of  the  former  of  these  four 
only,  of  the  latter  one, — in  both  instances  those  which 
we  have, — were  decided  upon  by  the  ancient  critics  to 
be  genuine.*  Besides  which,  the  Alexandrine  writers, 
who  formed  Canons  of  Classical  Poets,  Historians,  and 
Philosophers,  included  Aristotle  among  the  last,  surely 
not  on  the  strength  either  of  his  mere  reputation,  or 
only  of  his  exoteric  works. 

But  what,  after  all,  was  the  nature  of  these  exoteric  Nature  of 
writings ;  for  we  are  now  obviously  come  to  a  point  at  J^  ^^^r 
which  the  accurate  determination  of  this  question,  which  1^2^ ^"'"^^ 
the  continuity  of  the  narrative  has  hitherto  prevented, 
becomes  necessary.     We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible  in  our  answer. 

If  we  apply  to  Aristotle  himself  for  infonnatk>n,  we  Aristotle's 
shall  find  nothing  at  all  in  his  writings  to  confirm  the  division, 
popular  opinion  of  a  division  of  his  doctrines  into  two 
classes,  the  one  of  which  was  communicated  freely, 
while  the  other  was  carefully  reserved  for  those  disciples 
whose  previously  ascertained  character  and  talents  vrere 
a  security  for  their  right  appreciation  of  them.  Wher- 
ever the  term  exoteric  occurs,  it  is  with  reference  to  a 
distinction,  not  of  readers  or  hearers,  but  of  questions 
treated  on.  .It  signifies  little  or  nothing  more  than  ex- 
trinsiQ,  separate,  or  insulated.  That  facility  of  compre- 
hension as  regards  the  main  subject-matter  was  not 
necessarily  a  characteristic  of  such  works,  appears  from 
a  passage  in  the  Metaphysics^'f  in  which  the  writer  ex- 
cuses himself  from  touching  upon  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
(or  Constituent  Forms)  any  more  than  the  order  of  his 
work  demanded,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  his  views  on 
this  particular  **  were  for  the  most  part  familiar  from 
the  exoteric  discourses,^*  It  is  notorious  that  this  was 
one  of  the  deepest  and  most  difficult  questions  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  being  in  fact  the  point  where  the 
schools  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  diverged,  and, 
consequently,  if  any  part  of  Aristotle's  views  had  been 
confined  to  a  chosen  few, — if  there  had  been  such  a 
thing  as  an  esoteric  coterie, — ^here  would  have  been 
proper  matter  to  be  reserved  for  them.  Similarly,  in  the 
Nicomachean  £thics,t  he  refers  his  readers  to  *'  the 
exoteric  discourses"  for  an  analysis  of  the  human  mind. 
The  law  of  subordination  among  the  parts  of  a  com- 
posite whole,  as,  for  instance,  the  law  of  harmony  in 
music,  is  another  subject  which  he  considers  as  "  rather 
proper  for  an  exoteric  investigation.  §     In  "  the  exoteric 

Aratus,  in  his  PrognotticM,  made  use  of  the  Meteorological  works 
of  Aristotle. 

*  Ammonius,  Simplicios,  and  David  the  Armenian,  cited  by 
Brandis,  p.  250. 

t  P.  1076,  coL  1,  line  28,  l&tkk,  rti^ixxnrm  yii^  rA  wtXXtt  luu 
Mr*  rUf  V^ittrt^tntit  Xiymu     Melaph.  siii.  iniL 

X  p.  1102,  col.  1,  line  26,  Bekk. 

§  /\>/i/ic.  i.  p.  1254,  coU  1,  Une  33,  Bekk.  >uii  y^  h  nh  ft^ 
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Biopu^hj.  atfiocraraes,'*  he  discussed  the  Pbilosophy  of  Life,  the 
^'^^^'^^^^  i«lative  imporlaiice  of  the  several  eletneDts  which  go  to 
make  up  happiness,  and  the  conditions  whidi  the  social 
relation  imposes  on  a  nnan.*  And  in  the  same  he  pro- 
poees  that  an  ezaimnaUoB  of  the  Idea  of  Time  should  be 
gone  into.t  Here  then  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  moat  abstruse  sutjects,  physical,  metaphysical,  and 
moral,  were  treated  of  somehow  or  other  in  discourses 
bearing  iht  name  of  exoteric^  a  name  to  which  modern 
uaage  has  almost  indissolubly  attached  the  notion  of 
shaHowness,  if  not  something  like  fraud  also.  Of  any 
thi^g  like  freemasonry,  any  thing  amounting  to  a  sever- 
ance of  knowledge  into  two  distinct  spheres,  the  one  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  vulgar,  the  Dther  by  choicer  spirits, 
there  is  not  a  ventige.  If  any  acroamatic  work  by  Aris- 
totle has  come  down  to  us,  the  Nioomachean  Ethics  is 
one.  Yet  ia  it  is  notfagng  requiring  such  profundity  of 
reflexion  or  sobriety  of  mind  as  would  be  demanded  by 
the  psychological  disonssion  in  the  exoteric  work  to  which 
the  author  refers.  And  as  for  the  terms  by  which  Plu- 
tarch and  Clement  of  Alexandria  denote  that  class  of 
works  which  they  place  in  contradistinction  to  the  exo- 
teric^ they  are  in  part  not  used  by  Aristotle  at  all,  and 
in  part  used  in  a  totally  diftrent  sense,  t  The  phrases 
by  which  he  designates  such  works  as  appear  to  stand 
in  oppoaitioB  to  the  eafoteric^  are  \6yoi  cycvirXiot,  \6yoi 
Kara  ^tkotro^iay  and  ^eOodoc, — and  in  such  cases  we  aw 
always •dimcted  to  scienti^  treatises  containing  a  system 
ot  several  parts  methodically  arranged  and  oiganically 
cohering,  such  in  short  as  would  be  formed  by  the  out- 
line of  a  coatinuoos  course  of  lectures  on  seme  main 
fanaadi  of  philosophy.  And  that  the  worics  included 
mnler  the  naose  aoroamatic  or  acroatic  by  the  philoso- 
Diviiion  of  phers  since  tlm  time  ef  Andronicas  Rhodius,  were  of  this 
other  phUo-  description,  seems  most  probable,  not  only  fnira  the 
wp  ew.  appearance  presented  by  those  which  have  come  down 
to  as,  but  ^om  the  fact  that,  at  the  time«when  Greek 
philosophy  was  first  imported  into  Rome,  the  word 
dirpoacretc  bad  become  the  technkal  term  for  such  pro^ 

*  Poliik,  p.  1323,  col.  1,  Use  22,  Bekk.  In  a  remaikable  pas- 
sage (Serf.  iii.  67--72.)  the  Stoic  Penhis  nrnis  np  all  tiie  great 
quMtioiu  with  vhieh  tha  philooophy  of  hit  school  engaged.  The 
parts  printed  in  italics  would  all  have  been  handled  by  Aristotle 
in  the  exoteric  discourses  to  which  he  in  this  pavsage  refers. 

-causBS  cognoscite  remm ; 


Qmd  mnmm  /  et  qwUUtam  vuOuri  gigmmm' ;  ardo 
Qmm  datmg  aut  meta  qnam  moUis  fleans,  et  unde ; 
Qmm  miMlMt  argemU;  qmdfat  opiare;  quid  aaper 
Utile  $mmmu9  habeti  patrut,  earuque  pr^pinquis 
Quantum  e/argiri  decent;  quern  te  Deut  erne 
Junii  ;  et  hmm€m&  qud  parte  /ocaiuM  #«  m  re^ 
It  is  appasently  to  this  work  of  Aristotle  that  Cicero  refers,  jicad. 
ii.42.    />r^Sit.i].sec.  13,iv.  18,  20,  26,  and|«obablyZleQ^ 
iii.  8. 
f  PAyt,  Autcult.  p.  217,  coL  2,  line  31,  Bekk. 
X  Plutarch,  Fit.  Aiex,  c.  7,  opposes  rjr  Mtnm  umi  9*yjKTmn  %iy99 
to  td  JiwafftiTeu  mmi  fiuCun^  MtuumXJms,  aod  describes  these  latter 
as  A§  M  «4(if  Qiut  mufmfm^M^  mmi  iifwrsMtit  ir^tumy^unvrtg  §ym 
l&^M  tlf  «viv  u-sXX^.     Clement,  Stromm,  v.  p.  5/5,  classes 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Epicurus,  the  Stoics,  and  Aristotle  together  as 
philosophers  who  concealed  a  part  of  their  opinions.    Xfyrarj  SI 
Mi  M  'A^tev9riX»vt,  tm  /«iy  I  r  m  r  i  ^  < « il  t7v«i  tSp  nyy^mfgftmrm  AMiirv, 
ru  H  MM*  Ti  umi  y^^trt^atm  •  and  tnat  as  the  Pythagoreans  have  their 
AMw&futrtw  and  fimhftmrnUf,  so  the  Peripatetics  have  their  ttU^ 
■nd  UrternfUMmi*,    The  terms  Jtm^^mftrnTtmig,  Iwnrrmigf  lumnmmk  and 
IwimfuPiMif  are  never  used  by  Aristotle,  and  the  word  luiffnrBs 
only  in  the  ordinary  classical  sense.    Even  the  phrase  V^rumit  is 
often  applied  by  him  not  in  reference  to  these  disconises.    For  in- 
stance, TVS  Vfutn  Xiyus,  (/Wt/.  p.  1264,  line  39,)  «  witii  discus- 
sions  foreign  to  the  subject:*'  Hj/un^tMii  i^x^  (^^«  P*  1272,  line  19,) 


ductions.  Crates  Mallotes,  who  came  to  Rome  on  an 
embassy  between  the  second  and  third  Punic  wars,  is 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  in  terms  which  seem  to  show 
that  a  similar  distinction  to  that  which  obtained  in  Aris- 
totle's works,  prevailed  also  in  his.* 

If  now  we  keep  steadily  in  view  this  distinction  which 
it  is  plain  that  Aristotle  himself  made  in  his  discourses, 
the  distinction  between  cyclical^  methodical^  scientific 
productions,  and  insulated^  independent  essays,  we  shall 
perceive  at  once  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  with- 
out any  premeditated  design  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
the  former  would  only  be  appreciable  by  genuine  dis- 
ciples, those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  afford  a 
steady  and  continuous  application  to  the  developement 
of  the  whole,  while  the  latter  might  be  understood  by 
those  who  brought  no  previous  knowledge  with  them, 
but  merely  attended  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;t — that  the 
one  required  a  severe  and  rigid  logic  to  preserve  all 
parts  of  the  system  in  due  coherence,  the  other  readily 
admitted  of  the  aid  which  the  imagination  affords  to  the 
elucidation  of  single  points,  but  which  often  becomes 
mischievous  when  they  are  to  be  combined ;  that  to  the 
first  the  demonstrative  form  of  exposition  would  alone 
be  appropriate,  to  the  second  any  one,  narrative  or  dia- 
logic, or  any  other,  which  might  be  most  fit  for  placing 
the  one  matter  to  be  illustrated  in  a  striking  light  But 
we  must  be  very  careAil  not  to  confuse  these  resulting 
distinctions  with  the  primitive  one  from  which  they 
flowed,  and  still  more  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  the 
CMiseof  it;  for  we  shall  see  presently  that  want  of  attention 
to  this  caused  in  later  writers  first  of  all  most  inaccurate 
eipreasioBs  as  to  the  nature  of  this  celebrated  division, 
and  finally,  an  utterly  erroneous  view  of  it,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  originated. 

Cicero,  in  two  of  his  letters  to  Alticus,^  speaks  of 
lueving  composed  two  worics  io  the  manner  of  Aristotle's 
exoteric  ones.  The  points  of  comparison  which  these 
two  treatises  (the  De  Pinibus  and  the  De  Republica) 
offer,  consist  in  the  dialogic  form  in  whicb  they  are 
written,  and  the  prefaces  which  serve  to  introduce  the 
dramoiiB  penonc  who  carry  on  the  discussion  to  the 
reader.  The  objections  interposed  by  some  of  these  to 
the  view  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  elucidate 


^  external  nde :"  V^^nn^  wiwr»»et  rmg  wXiifrmit  vm  wixun^  (Id,  p« 
1295,  line  32,)  '<  do  not  apply  to  the  generality  of  sUtes.** 

*  Suetonius,  De  ci,  gramtmut,  cap.  %  *^  plmimaa  umnaam  mA* 
mdt  /eoiif  assidueque  dissorail**— Here  is  obvious^  a  distinction 
intended  between  the  diMMertaiions  which  be  confinually  delirered, 
and  the  Ueturea  which  he  gave  fiom  time  to  time. 

t  An  illustration  may  perhaps  be  useful  in  clearing  npwhatwa 
apprehend  to  have  been  the  real<dtvision.  For  the  demonstntiasi 
of  Pythagoras's  celebrated  theorem  (the  47th  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Enclid)  the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  book 
is  requisite.  This  then  is  an  eiample  of  a  xiytt  mta  f$Xa^t^im9, 
But  in  the  particular  case  of  a  square,  the  property  of  vie  square 
of  the  diameter  being  equal  to  twice  the  square  of  the  side,  may- 
be directly^  shown  to  a  person  ignorant  of  geometry,  as  it  is  by* 
Socrates  m  Plato's  dialogue,  Afene.  This  we  conceive  might  he 
described  as  a  kiyt  Vi^Tt»tM»t. 

I  Ad  Attic,  iv.  16.  Hone  ego  de  RepublicSiy  quam  intiiim  ditpu- 
tationem  in  A/ricani  pereonam  et  PAi/i  et  LttlH  et  MamiH  cmtuii : 
a^'unxi  ado/escenteMt  Q*  Tuberonem,  P.  Jiutiiium,  duo  LeelU  gene^ 
ro«,  Seeevoiam  et  Famtium,  Itaque  eogilabam,  quomam  in  ^ugulia 
/ibris  utor  procemiitf  ut  Aristoteks  m  u<,  quot  l^Mn^iMwr  voeat,  ai^ 
quid  efficere  ut  non  twr  cauiA  ittum  appeUaremf  ^c  •  • .  •  Ad  Aitie, 
aiii.  19.  Quw  amtem  Ait  temporibut  Mcripn,  Aristoteleum  ttun^m 
Aabent ;  m  quo  ita  eermo  inducilur  ceierorumf  ut  pemet  ipeum  eU 
principatut.  Ita  con/eci  quinque  tibroe  tn^)  vtkH*,  Sfc,  On  the 
same  principle  he  had  comi>osed  his  books  De  Oratore,  Epp» 
Aiitff^  IV.  16.  £pp.  ad  Famii.  i.  9.  sec  23. 
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£>ifnplty,  tie  turned  into  a  means  of  bringing  it  out  in  stronger 
and  bolder  relief.    This  mode  of  treatment  in  the  hands 
of  a  master  obviously  eflers  many  ad%antages.     The 
dramatic  interest  keeps  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
flagging,  and  the  peculiar  obstacles  which  the  differ- 
ences of  indiTidual  temperament  not  unfirequently  inter- 
pose to  the  reception  of  any  doctrine  may  be  in  this  way 
most  clearly  set  forth  and  most  easily  removed.     The 
Dialogues  of  Plato  are  an  obvious  example  of  this.    But 
if  we  consider  the  De  Oratorcy  De  Fimbus^  and  De  Re- 
publicct  of  Cicero  to  represent  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  character  of  the  Aristotelian  Dialogues,  we  see  at 
once  a  very  considerable  change.  The  genial  productive 
power  of  the  artist  has  given  way  to  the  systematic  re- 
llection  of  the  philosopher.     The  personi^es  introduced 
are  not  living  and  breathing  nMn  with  all  their  feelings, 
prejadices,  and  individual  peculiarities,  they  are  mere 
pupxwts  which  speak  the  opinions  entertained  by  those 
whose  name  they  bear.    These  optntons  may  be  fair?y 
and  lucidly  stated,  they  may  be  backed  by  all  the  pomp 
and  power  of  rhetoric,  as  they  are  in  Cicero  and  as  they 
probably  were  in  Aristotle,  but  the  speakers  have  no 
life,  the  scene  no  reality,  and  in  spKe  of  the  pains  taken 
by  tlie  author  to  prevent  it  by  allusions  to  particular 
times,  places,  and  circumstances,  we  rise  from  the  pe- 
roBnl  with  our  opinions  mose  or  less  modffied,  but  with 
BO  nHnre  dif^tinct  recollection  of  the  parties  by  vHiom  the 
fiscttssion  has  been  carried  on  than  if  they  had  been 
dBdnguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  instead  of  the 
saiea  of  known  characters.*     Bttt  what  these  produc- 
IRPOS   have  lost  as  works  of  art,  they  have  gained  as 
vorks  of  science.    The  distinct  and  explicit  expoation 
of  a  principle  which  prevents   them  from  being  the 
fbrmer,  is  a  merit  in  them  as  the  latter.     And  as  the 
fialogic  form,  even  where  it  fails  in  producing  the  dra* 
matie  iuftpresston  that  we  receive  from  Plato,  admits  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  all  the  assistance  which  rhetoric  can 
lArdyit  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  selected 
by  Aristotle  as  an  appropriate  one  for  many  or  even 
UKMt  of  his  exoiertc  treatises.t 

Neither  in  those  cases  in  which  he  adopted  this  form 
can  we  he  surprised  that  Aristotle  should  have  made  use 
vk^jiIb,  ^  n  style,  which,  however  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a 
rigidly  scientific  investigation,  is  not  at  all  inappropriate 
to  compositions  such  as  we  have  described.  A  few 
idles  (and  unfortunately  a  very  few)  have  come  down 
to  us  of  them  ;  about  thirty  lines  in  the  original  Greek 
are  quoted  by  Plutarch  %  from  one  of  the  most  cele- 
biaied,  and  Cicero  has  in  a  Iiatin  dress  preserved  two 

*  Bishop  Berkeley*!  Htfia%  and  Philonout  and  mmtt  Pkihto- 
ykr  nake  no  pretension  to  dramatic  eifiK:t  The  very  names  of 
the  oollocaton  radicate  the  principles  which  they  profess.  In  our 
opiaioo,  Berkeley  has  acted  wisely^  but  would  have  done  better 
nU  to  have  dropped  the  dialogic  form.  Harris's  three  treatises 
an  m  attempt  to  come  much  nearer  to  the  Platonic  Dialogpie, 
iad  in  our  judgment,  a  signal  failure. 

t  Cicero,  alttiongh  he  does  not  expressly  say  that  the  exoteric 
vo^  were  ali  dialognes,  speaks  of  mem  as  if  they  were  nearly 
coexteosire.  So  too  Ammonins  (hirod.  ad  Categ,  sec  2.)  divides 
tbe  regular  treatises  of  Aristotle  into  two  heads,  rSw  rvfrmyfimTtmSf, 

But  Sunplicius  and  Philoponus  prevent  us  from  construing  tKeir 
Baaoiog  too  rigidly.  The  former  says,  t^n  Tfi  ^m^i^immv  murw  rSf 
nyyjlfftfiirtn,  c7f  r«  rii  l^t^mm,  w  t«  trrd^ota  'tut)  rk  taXaysMm, 
««i  £Lwr  T^  ftSl  &*^t  Ax^iitat  ^nrZttTmy—mm}  ut  vk  JM^mftmriuky 
ac.  {ad  Pkffe,  Aaecult.  init,)  and  the  latter,  speaking  of  the  esoterio 
'  v^ntnigs,  saySt  ammtg  which  are  the  Diaiogueg,  of  which  the  EmU' 
mt  is  one,  {ad  Ariit  De  AmmA,  I  13a) 

t  De  Coamiat.  ad  ^voUon,  p.  1 15.  Hs  alio  alludes  to  the  MOM 
work  in  his  Zj/e  rf  Dumy  ch.22. 


^ 
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Other  small  fragments.*  The  first  of  these  is  part  of  a  Aristotle, 
treatise  either  addressed  to  £ademus»  Aristotle's  dia- 
ciple,  or  written  on  the  subject  of  his  deaths  and  from 
the  natuie  of  the  extract,  no  less  than  from  the  name  it 
borcyt  seems  to  be  upon  tbe  subject  of  the  immortaliiy  oi 
the  soul,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  man  while  im* 
prisoned  in  the  body,  as  compared  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded and  will  follow  the  present  life.  Our  existenee 
on  earth  is  regarded  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  ua 
by  tbe  gods,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  an  appeal  ia 
niade  to  the  experience  of  the  human  race  raanifefiting 
itself  to  that  efifect  in  proverbs  and  mythokigical  tales. 
The  dead  are  represented  as  dwelKng  in  a  higher  sphere 
of  Being  than  the  living,  and  as  dishonoured  by  any 
expressions  or  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  latter  which 
involve  an  opposite  opinion.  The  language  in  which 
tiiese  sentiments  are  embodied  is  of  pn^portionale  dignity 
to  the  theme ;  it  is  totally  unlike  the  dry  and  jejune 
style  in  which  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  ns 
are  written ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  diffuse  and 
ornamented,  and  fully  enables  ns  to  understand  the 
expression  of  Cicero,  *'  Aristotle,  with  his  golden  flood 
of  language/'}  which,  jndging  from  his  rigidly  demon* 
strative  works  alone,  we  should  deem  singulariy  HMip- 
propriale.  One  of  the  passages  preserved  in  Cioero  is 
even  more  goigeous  and  eloquent  than  the  one  in  Plu- 
tarch, and  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  we  will  endeftvonv 
to  give  some  notion  of  its  rhythm  and  struelare,  although 
of  course  a  translation  twice  removed  from  the  original 
can  do  this  but  very  inadequately.  The  argument  ia 
the  common  one  of  natural  theology,  the  evidence  whiek 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  afford  of  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Creator.  Aristotle's  reasoning  appears  to  ha 
directed  against  those  who  asserted  that  such  an  infer- 
ence was  the  result  of  a  traditional  belief  handed  dcma 
from  generation  to  generation  and  interpreting  att  phe- 
nomena into  an  accordance  with  itself.  He  atten>p«s  by 
an  illustration  to  show  that  this  ia  not  the  case,  but  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  natural  oonvkstion  of  the  human 
mind,  unswayed  by  any  particuhir  bias,  as  soon  as  its 
attention  is  roused  to  these  objects.  **  Suppose  there  to 
exist,"  says  he, ''  a  race  of  beings^  who  had  always  inha- 
bited a  region  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  dwelling  in  fair 
and  lordly  mansbna  adorned  by  statues  and  pictures, 
and  provided  with  all  the  appHanoes  of  luxury  in  which 
those  whom  the  world  envies  abound,  but  who  never 
had  visited  the  soriace.  Now,  tf  these  had  heard  by 
rumours  and  heaiaay  that  there  was  a  certain  Divine 
power,  livmg  and  acting;  and  then  at  some  time  the 
jaws  of  the  earth  were  to  open  and  allow  them  to  quit 
their  obscure  dwelling-place  and  come  forth  into  the 
region  which  we  inhabit, — then,  when  all  at  once  they  be- 
held earth,  sea,  and  sky,  the  enormous  clouds,  the 
mighty  winds,«— when  they  gaaed  on  the  sun,  and  per- 
cehred  bow  vast,  how  beautiful  it  was,  how  potent  in 
its  operation^  how,  by  diffusing  its  light  through  the 

*  DeNab»rdDewum,u,23.    i>r  (^Utt,  iL  16. 

It  is  prolwbly  this  treatise  which  is  referred  to  in  the  AiVo- 
wtachean  Etkice,  p.  1102|  eoL  1,  line  26,  and  which  was  quoted  by 
Ciceio  in  hia  Dialogue  Harienmia,  (op,  Jugmtin.  e.  Miam,  vol.  z. 
PL  62dLed.  Benedict.}  The  firagaeni  ia  giren  by  Ordli  m  the 
seventh  vohuae  of  hia  edition  of  Cicero*s  works,  p.  485, 486. 

{  Feaiettjbimen  oratkmie  amremii  fimdene,  Aiistoteles,  Aead,  Pt, 
ii.  38.  .bi  another  passage  Torquatoa  alleges  that  his  adTersary 
is  prepossessed  against  Epicnrus,  bceauae  his  writings  are  deficient 
in  those  "  ornaments  of  style'*  wluch  he  finds  in  Plato,  Theo« 
pbiastos,  and  Aristotle,  De  Pin,  i.  5.  T6  the  seientifie  works  T ' 
description  ii  about  as  applicable  as  to  the  Eiemenii  of  EkelUU 
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Biograpliy.  whole  of  the  heaven,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  day ; — 
^'^'S^"^^  when,  again,  afler  night  had  veiled  the  earth  in  darkness, 
they  observed  the  whole  firmament  studded  and  lit  up 
with  stars,  the  moon  with  her  varying  phases,  now  in- 
creasing, now  waning,  and  all  rising,  and  setting,  and 
running  on  their  courses  steadily  and  unvaryingly  for 
an  eternity  of  ages ;  surely,  when  they  beheld  all  this, 
they  would  believe  both  that  there  were  gods,  and  that 
these  mighty  works  were  from  their  hand ! "     The  pas- 
sage in  the  De  OfficiU  appears  rather  to  be  a  summary 
of  Aristotle's  expressions  in  his  own  words  than  a  trans- 
lation like  the   above,  but  even  there  the  reader  will 
easily  recognise  an  oratorical  structure  quite  unlike  what 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  philosopher's  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 
Popalarity       From  these  few  and  meager  specimens  of  the  exoteric 
of  the  exo.  works  of  Aristotle,  we  may  observe  without  any  difficulty 
tericworkf.  ^jj^  jn  every  respect  they  were  calculated  in  a  rheto- 
rical and  superficial  age,  such  as  that  of  the  successors 
of  Theophrastus  was,  to  supersede  the  others.     Litera- 
ture became  fashionable  in  high  places.     Philosophers 
thronged  to  the  courts  of  an  Antigonus,  a  Ptolemy,  or 
an  Attalus,  and  exerted  themselves  in  making  royal 
roads  to  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  their  patrons.     A 
general  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to 
which  they  attached  themselves  was  all  that  these  latter 
could  pretend  to,  and  the  instructor  soon  found  out  that 
very  little  more  would  be  sufficient  for  himself.     Why 
should  he  bestow  time  and  labour  on  what  would  not 
be  available  to  his  purposes  ?     Why  should  he  trouble 
himself  with  thinking  out  the  results  which  he  could  find 
ready  provided  to  his  hand  ?    Above  all,  why  should  he 
neglect  works  which  supplied  food  to  his  fancy  and  grace 
to  his  style,  agreeably  and  lucidly  written,  and  generally 
acceptable  in  literary  society,  for  the  dry  and  laborious 
systematic  treatise,   whose  only  merit  was  its  rigidly 
logical  connection.     The  very  discipline  of  the  Lyceum, 
as  we  have  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  essay,  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  work  of  deterioration,  by  pro- 
ducing an  unconscious  indifference    to  the  truth  of 
opinions  provided  only  they  were  plausible  and  coherent ; 
and  the  vanity  of  possessing  a  multifarious  knowledge 
lost  the  only  check  which  could  have  restrained  it.  The 
age  of  thought  gave  way  to  an  age  of  mere  accumula- 
tion of  learning,  and  in  such  a  one  what  could  attract  any 
man  to  works  like  Aristotle's  scientific  ones  ?    In  the 
time  of  Cicero  a  considerable  impulse  had  certainly  been 
given  to  philosophy.     Yet  how  instructive  is  the  story 
which  he  relates  in  the  introduction  to  his  Topiea,     His 
friend  Trebatms  had  stumbled  while  looking  over  his 
library  upon  the  Topiea  of  Aristotle,  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  on  learning  from  Cicero  the  nature  of 
the  work  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  read  it. 
The  obscurity  of  the  book  repelled  him,  and  an  eminent 
rhetorician  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance  told  him 
that  of  those  works  of  Aristotle  he  knew  nothing.   '*  This 
I  was  by  no  means  surprised  at,"  says  Cicero,  *'  that  a 
rhetorician  should  know  nothing  of  a  philosopher,  of 
fohcm  philosophers  themselves,  toith  the  exception  of  a 
very  few^  knew  nothing,***    And  although  Cicero  de- 
servedly prides  himself  upon  being  the  introducer  of 
Greek  philosophy  among  his  countrymen,  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether,  with  the  exception  of  those  works 
which  have  a  direct  application  to  oratory,  his  know- 

*  Topieof  i.  1.  So  too  in  a  fn^ment  in  Nonius,  voce  conten- 
de]«,  be  says,  Magna  etiam  amm  cwtentio  adkibcnda  est  txpUcamdo 
Ariiioteiu 
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ledge  of  Aristotle  was  not  confined  to  the  exoteric  Axistot 
writings.  It  is  certainly  these  which  he  takes  as  his  ^''^^'^ 
model  and  his  basis  in  his  own  philosophical  works. 

Where  a  writer's  opinions  are  studied  rather  than  his 
principles  and  method,  where  readers  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  put  themselves  upon  his  standing  ground,  to  Imputed 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  and  follow  them  out  through  variance 
the  ramifications  of  his  system,  there  will  often  appear  ^^^  ^ 
a  want  of  harmony  between  the  results  at  which  he  ^^ews! 
arrives.    There  is  a  point  from  which  all  these  will  ap- 
pear in  their  true  perspective,  but  this  point  is  on  an  emi- 
nence which  it  requires  both  time  and  labour  to  ascend. 
Such  a  want  of  agreement  in  his  results  was  imputed  to 
Aristotle  at  an  early  period,  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
who  notes  it  and  g^ves  a  partial  explanation  of  it.    "  On 
the  subject  of  the  chief  good,**  says  he,  "  there  are  two 
kinds  of  works,  the  one  written  in  a  popular  manner, 
and  termed  by  them  exoteric^  the  other  worked  up  with 
greater  care,  {limatiuSy)  which  they  lefl  in  the  form  of 
notes,  {quod  in  commentariis  reliquenmt.)    This  makes 
them  thought  not  always  to  say  the  same  thing ;  although 
in  the  upshot  there  is  no  variation  at  all,  in  those  at 
least  whom  I  mentioned,  [Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,] 
nor  do  the  two  differ  the  one  from  the  other.*'*     Here 
Cicero  only  speaks  of  those  works  which  the  author 
kept  by  him  and  continually  made  additions  to,  a  class 
of  works  which  did  not  form  alarge  proportion  of  the 
scientific  ones.t    But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  remark  Sutenc 
might  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  these  latter;  in  every  an^  eao- 
one  of  them  might  be  found  instances  where  Aristotle  ^^^  ^'^^ 
might  "  appear  not  to  say  the  same  thing  '*  as  in  his 
more  popular  publications,  but  where  at  the  same  time 
**  in  the  upshot  there  would  be  no  variation  at  all." 
Now  here  we  have  the  &ct  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  opinion  that  Aristotle  had  an  inner  and  an 
Suter  doctrine,  an  opinion  which  gathered  strength  and 
distinctness  as  it  passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  and 
is  in   modern  times  repeated  with  a  confidence  that 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  rested  on  the  explicit 
assertion  of  the   author  himself.    Neither  in  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  nor  Gellius,  is  there  any  hint  of  a  wilful  sup- 
pression of  sentiments  on  the  part  of  Aristotle,}  although 
all  three  of  these  authors  allude  to  a  division  of  his 
works  into  two  classes  adapted  to  different  mental  qua- 
lifications in  the  readers.    In  Clement  of  Alexandria  Growth  i 
appears  the  first  trace  of  any  such  notion,  and  the  ex-  this  noti^ 
pressions  which  he  makes  use  of  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  he  had  any  decided 
opinion  on  this  score.§     But  it  was  a  view  which  would 

*  De  Fhnbut,  v.  5. 

f  Ammonius  {Introd,  ad  Ariti,  Categ^  describes  those  writings 
which  he  calls  vr^/AVf^criM,  answering  to  Cicero's  Commen' 
tarii,  as  common-place  books  kept  by  Aiistotle  for  his  own  use, 
some  of  them  devoted  to  one  subject,  some  miscellaneous.  Sim- 
plicius  says  of  them  {Pmteg.  in  Go/.)  htiu  h  r»  uirt/AvnfMimm  ^ 
W9Tn  eTtuVit  &f/m  tlnu.  He,  however,  does  not  seem  to  know 
mucli  about  them  himself,  for  he  quotes  Alexander  Aphrodisias  as 
his  authority.  But  all  the  ancient  commentators  are  agreed  in 
making  the  aeroamatie  works  a  separate  class,  (and  a  more  im- 
portanr,)  than  the  hypomnemaiic, 

I  The  word  A^'tfftirm  may  seem  opposed  to  this  statement, 
(Plut.  Fit.  AUx.  sec.  7.)  but  it  seems  only  intended  to  indicate 
those  writings  which  were  not  published ;  and  which  were  kept 
secret  not  because  they  contained  peculiar  doctrines,  but  from  the 
same  reasons  which  prevent  any  man  from  showixig  a  work  yet 
growing  under  his  hands  to  any  but  his  particular  mends.  One 
of  these  works  was  the  RAetonCf  as  has  been  remarked  by  Nie- 
buhr  in  a  note  to  the  Hitlorg  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  19.    £ng.  Trans. 

§  Stromm.  ioc,  wupra  cil.  After  speaking  of  double  doctrines 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  l(pieuiusy  and  the  Stoics,  he  add% 
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SagK&pby.  not  fail  to  be  caug^ht  hold  of  in  an  age  singularly  at* 
f  Cached,  as  the  declining  Roman  empire  was,  to  mystical 
orgies  and  secret  associations.     Before  Clement  indeed 
Lucian  had  taken  advantage  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
jest,  where,  in  his  Sale  of  Philosophen^  he  puts  Aristotle 
up  to  auction  as  a  double  man  ;*  but  obviously  this  is 
only  a  ludicrous  version  of  the  ftct  that  his  works  were 
of  very  different  kinds,  stated,  as  very  likely  the  later 
Aristotelians  would  themselves  be  fond  of  doing,  in  a  pa* 
radoxical  form.  Nay,  even  when  we  get  down  to  the  close 
of  the  rVth  Century,  to  the  rhetorician  Themistius,  a  very 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  conceits  of  his 
aflected  style,  before  we  form  our  estimate  of  his  real 
sentiments.   No  one  can  dream  of  taking  in  their  literal 
sense  such  phrases  as  those  of  *'  Aristotle  shutting  up 
and   fortifying  his  meaning  in  a  rampart  of  obscure 
phraseology,  to  secure  it  from  the  ravages  of  unini- 
tiated plunderers,"  t  or  **  considering  that  knowledge 


like  food  and  drugs,  one  sort  proper  for  the 
healthy,  another  for  the  sick,"  and  therefore  ^  involv- 
ing' his  meaning  in  a  wall  of  cloud,  the  doors  of  which 
two  guardians.  Perspicuity  and  Obscurity,  like  the 
Homeric  Hours,  stood  ready  to  open  to  the  initiated  and 
close  upon  the  profane."t  But  after  making  all  proper 
allowance,  there  is  no  question  that  in  the  time  of  The- 
mistius the  opinion  of  a  double  meaning  of  Aristotle  was 
Eiith^yt-  widely  received.§  Ammonins  in  the  Vth  Century  thinks 
^<<tbit  necessary  to  state,  apparently  in  opposition  to  the 
i  popular  belief,  **  that  the  Dialogues  of  Aristotle  differ 
wry  much  from  the  direct  treatises ;  (alroirpoirtaTra ;) 
tb^l  in  the  latter,  as  directing  his  discourse  to  genuine 
students,  he  not  only  delivers  hU  real  opinions^  but  em- 
ploys the  severest  methods,  such  as  people  in  general 
cannot  follow ;  while  in  the  latter,  as  they  are  written 
for  general  use,  he  delivers  his  real  opinions^  but  employs 
methods  not  rigidly  demonstrative,  but  of  the  kind  that 
tbe  generality  of  people  are  able  to  follow."  ||  But  his 
scholar  Simplicius  no  longer  swims  against  the  tide ;  he 
asserts  that  in  the  '*  acroamatic  works  Aristotle  aimed 
at  obscurity,  in  order  through  it  to  repel  the  more  indo- 
lent from  him."^  The  wit  of  the  satirist  and  the  flourishes 
of  the  rhetorician  were  thus  translated  into  plain  prose ; 
and  from  this  time  forward  the  duplicity  of  Aristotle's 
doctrines  may  be  considered  as  reckoned  among  the 
most  indisputable  facts. 

Having  now  thoroughly  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
narrative  of  Strabo  requires  much  qualification,  we  may 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  part  of  it  which  is  con- 
sistent with  what  from  other  sources  we  know  really  was 
the  case.  And  there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
beliering  that  Neleus's  heirs  really  possessed  some 

aifif,  rk  31  »«M  ri  jmu  i^ivri^iM^  where  the  true  reading  would 
Nem  to  be  mirw  instMid  of  avrSw. 

*  VoL  iiL  p.  112.  ed.  Bipont. 

t  Orai^  zniL  p.  294. 

X  Orai,  zxri.  p.  319.  The  allasion  if  to  IRad,  y.  750 ;  and 
thne  are  lome  othen  in  the  context,  equally  tasteless  and  strained, 
to  the  mAnhalUng  of  the  Median  army  by  Cyaxaies  (Hercd.  i.  98.) 
and  to  the  palace  of  Agbatana  with  its  concentric  sevenfold  walls« 
(Herod.  I  98.) 

i  One  great  reason  of  thu  no  doubt  was  the  desire  of  recon- 
cilmg  him  with  PlatOi  which  is  observable  in  Themistius^  and  was 
by  his  time  the  great  object  of  philosophers.  See  especially  Orat, 
XX.  p.  235,  236.  Utterly  unable  to  ascend  to  the  point  which 
would  enable  them  to  appreciate  both,  thev  endeavoiured  to  esta- 
blish a  spurious  agreement  by  the  help  of  fictions  like  this. 

I)  Ammonitts,  loCm  iupra  eit. 

%  Ad  Auweutl.  Phytic.  foU  2.  6.  line  22. 
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books  which  had  belonged  to  Aristotle  and  Theopbras-  Aristotlsw 
tus, — that  Apellicon  purchased  these,   and  that  they  *"  ""x^-" 
were  brought  by  Sylla  to  Rome  and  there  Brst  made 
known  to  people  in  general.     But  that  these  were  works 
of  any  great  importance  we  have  seen  could  not  be  the 
case;  nor  was  the  decay  of  the  Peripatetic  school  owing 
to  the  want  of  ihetn.     A  part  of  the  story  relates  to 
matters  of  fact,  for  which  Strabo  is  a  most  respectable 
witness ;  a  part  to  a  matter  of  opinion,  on  which  he  is 
no  authority  whatever.      The  one  half  is  reconcilable 
with  the  fact  that  the  principal  acroamatic  works  of 
Aristotle  were  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  and  in  the 
library  at  Alexandria,    during   the   interval   between 
Neleus  and  Apellicon ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
of  Athenftus  that  Ptolemy  bought  the  libraries  of  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus ;  and  with  various  other  stories 
which,  having  a  less  obvious  bearing  upon  the  question, 
we  have  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  their  proper 
place,  but  which  will  be  found  stated  shortly  below  in 
the  note.*    The  other  is  inconsistent  with  these  and 
many  other  facts,  and  may  be  rejected  without  invali- 
dating the  reputation  of  Strabo  either  for  veracity  or 
accuracy  as  regards  matters  which  came  within  his 
knowledge,  a  reputation  which  we  should  be  the  last 
persons  to  desire  to  destroy.     What  then  was  the 
nature  of  these  documents,  the  preservation  of  which 
was  the  foundation  for  so  remarkable  a  story  ?    We  can 
only  guess  an  answer,  but  we  will  nevertheless  make  the 
attempt. 

AthenffiU8,t  quoting  firom  the  work  of  Posidonius  the  Character 
historian,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  the  Great,  gives  a  of  ApeU 
sketch  of  the  character  of  Apellicon,  which  will  perhaps  ^c?"***** 
throw  a  light  upon  this  question.     A  man  of  vast  wealth 
and    restless  disposition,   and  an  adopted  citizen  of 
Athens,  he  appears  to  have  alternately  plunged  himself 
into  the  turbulent  politics  of  his  time,  and  cultivated 
literature  in  a  spurious  kind  of  way.     His  taste  for 
letters  was  a  mere  bibliomania,  and  brought  him  into 
trouble.     He  purchased,  while  the  fit  for  philosophy 
was  upon  him*  "  the  Peripatetic  books  and  the  library 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  g^at  many  others,  being  a  man  of 
large  property.     Moreover  he  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  ancient  original  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly, which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  and  from  the  other  cities  too  he  got  hold 
of  whatever  was  ancient  and   curious."     This  theft  His  pat- 
obliged  him  to  save  his  life  by  flying  the  country :  in  >ion  for 
the  troublous  times,  however,  which  soon  after  succeeded  cunositieii 
he  contrived  to  procure  his  recall  by  joining  the  party  of 
the  demagogue  Athenion.    This  individual  had  induced 
his  countrymen  to  take  a  part  in  the  confederacy  which 
Mithridates  had  organized  against  the  power  of  Rome. 
In  an  evil  hour  Apellicon  quitted  book-collecting  for 
military  service.     He  took  the  command  of  an  expedi* 

*  I.  Dionysius  of  Halieamassns  mentions  it  as  a  prevalent 
opinion  that  Demoathenes  owed  his  skill  in  oratory  to  the  study  of 
Aristotle's  Bketane,  and  takes  lome  trouble  to  prove  by  quotations 
in  that  work  from  Demosthenes  that  all  his  &mous  Orations  (the 
twelve  Phiiippictf  as  they^  were  called)  were  delivered  before  that 
work  was  written.  (Ep*  i.  ad  Ammaum.)  H.  Theophrastus  cor- 
responded with  Eudemus  concerning  certain  enors  in  the  copies  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Pkymeal  Leoiwet,  ( Andronicns  Rhodins,  ap^ 
Bimplicium,  quoted  by  Brandis^  p.  245.)  III.  Valerius  Mazimns 
relates  that  Aristotle  first  of  all  gave  his  Rhetoric  to  a  favourite 
scholar,  Theodectes,  and  that  it  was  published  under  his  name ; 
but  that  his  gKedinets  for  reputation  afterwards  induced  him  to 
claim  it  for  himself,  bv  quoting  from  it  in  another  work  as  his 
own  production,  (viii.  14.) 

t  AthensBuSi  v.  cap.liii.  p.  214.  215. 
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Biography,  tion  against  Delos  which  was  occupied  by  Orbius  the 
Roman  pnetor ;  but  displayed  such  utter  ignorance  of 
the  commonest  duties  of  a  commander  that  his  enemy 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  unawares, 
destroyed  or  captured  the  whole  of  his  troops,  and  burnt 
all  the  machines  which  he  had  constructed  for  storming 
the  city.    The  unfortunate  dilettante  escaped  with  his 
hfe,  but  died,  in  what  way  is  not  known,  before  Sylla 
stormed  Athens  and  seized  on  the  library  which  bad 
cost  him  so  dear.*     It  seems  almost  certain  firom  this 
account  of  Apellicon,  that  it  was  the  possession  not  of 
the  works  but  of  the  autographs  of  them  which  was  the 
attraction  to  him.     Can  we  then  conceive  that  it  was 
the  original  autographs  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
which  he  purchased  from  the  representatives  of  Neleus's 
family? — Autographs   of  what  works?      Not  of  the 
exoteric :  for  these  were  so  generally  known  that  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  gaps  which 
the  damp  and  worms  had  caused  in  his  copy.     Nor  of 
the  systematic  treatises ;  for  if  the  original  manuscript  of 
these  had  existed,  Andronicus  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  was  by  Aristotle,  and  what 
not,  in  the  various  cases  where  that  question  arose.    Of 
neither  of  these  classes  of  writing  then  can  we  imagine 
that  the  story  of  Strabo  is  to  be  understood.     But  if  we 
suppose  Aristotle  to  have  lefl  behind  him,  as  every  lite- 
rary man  whose  energies  last  to  the  end  of  his  life  will 
do,  collections  on  various  subjects,  rough  draughts  of 
future  works,  common-  place  books,  some  of  a  miscella- 
neous  nature,  some  devoted  to  particular  matters,  con- 
taining, it  may  be,  extracts  from  other  writers,  references 
to  their  opinions,  germs  of  thoughts  hereafter  to  be 
worked  out,  lines  of  argument  merely  indicated ; — ^it  is 
very  conceivable  that  these  documents,  so  long  as  a 
healthy  and  lively  philosophical  spirit  existed  in  the 
Peripatetic  school,  would  receive  very  little  attention. 
If  they  were  too  fragmentary  and  unsystematic  for  pub- 
lication they  wonld  remain  in  the  possession  of  Theo- 
phrastus and  Neleus,t  too  curious  to  destroy,  too  unfi- 
nished to  make  any  use  of;  and  if  the  heirs  of  Neleus 
were  illiterate  men,  they  would  see  nothing  in  them  but 
so  many  slovenly  and  disjointed  scrawls,  and  not  dream 
of  putting  them  among  the  sumptuous  collection  of 
books  whksh  tliey  sold  to  Ring  Ptolemy.    But  in  the 
time  of  Apellicon,  the  state  of  things  was  changed. 
The  relics  of  the  founder  of  the  school  would  have 
acquired  a  sacred   character,  and  unsaleable  as  they 
might  have  been  to  Ptolemy,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  real  lover  of  literature  and  not  a  mere  book-fancier, 
would  fetch  a  good  price  with  the  purchaser  of  stolen 
wcords.     And  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  view, 
that  a  person  whose  acquaintance  with  philosophy  was 
of  such  a  kind,  should  mistake  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments he  had  got  hold  of, — **  attempt  to  supply  the  gaps 
when  he  transcribed  the  text  in  new  copies, — fill  these 
up  the  reverse  of  well,— and  send  the  books  out  into  the 
world  full  of  mistakes.'*  t  ^ 

Such  is  the  theory  wldch,  it  appears  to  us,  will  recon- 
cile the  varying  accounts  respecting  Aristotle's  writings, 

*  Stahr,  JHsioUlia,  u.  p.  119; 

f  Parts  of  tome  of  them  may  very  Kkely  have  been  iacofpomted 
by  TheophrastuB,  Strabo,  and  otheis  in  works  of  their  own ;  a  pro» 
ceedin^  which  in  those  days  wonld  not  have  been  considered  a 
plagiarism.  Such  too  was  doubtless  the  ease  with  all  mere  col- 
ledtons,  such  as  the  ProblemM  and  the  book«vf<  ^mmfta^tM^  «a«vr^u»- 
rmVf  which,  as  we  have  it  now,  probably  contains  additions  fiiun 
leveml  hands. 

X  Strabo,  ioe,  iypr,  cit. 


and  which  while  it  sweeps  away  all  that  is  adventitious 
in  the  statement  of  the  Greek  geographer,  will  leave  his 
testimony  substantially  unimpaired.  And  this  theory  is  in 
&ct  confirmed  by  the  state  in  which  some  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  have  come  down  to  us.  For  some  of  these 
are  not  merely  books  kept  by  the  author  and  continually 
worked  at,  like  the  Rhetoric^  and  Theophrastus's  JEfu- 
toryofFlonU^  nor  are  they  mere  notes  for  lectures,  a  dry 
skeleton  of  the  subject,  complete  in  themselves  and  only 
requiring  the  illustration  and  developement  which  would 
be  supplied  by  the  extemporaneous  efforts  of  the  in- 
structor. Neither  of  these  two  descriptions  will  explain 
all  the  phenomena  which  strike  the  reader  in  the  Poetics 
and  the  PolUicM^  as  these  two  treatises  are  found  in  our 
manuscripts.  Neither  of  them  complete  the  discussion 
of  the  range  of  topics  whkh  they  promise,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  receive  as  a  satisfactory  explication  of  this 
fact  that  they  are  only  fragments  of  complete  works  of 
which  the  remainder  has  been  lost.  This  is  quite  in- 
compatible with  what  we  find  in  them,  namely  redun- 
dancies-—whole  paragraphs  recast,  and  standing  together 
with  those  for  which  they  seem  meant  as  a  substitute.* 
Such  appearances  are  only  to  be  understood  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  work  in  which  they  occur  was  an 
interleaved  draught  of  a  future  treatise,  itself  never 
published  (nor  yet  intended  for  publication)  by  the 
author.  In  such  a  case  we  should  expect  to  find  what 
we  do  find  here,  and  certainly  not,  to  the  same  extent, 
in  any  other  woric, — scholia  containing  ardtseologicalor 
historical  notes  inserted  in  the  midst  of  metaphysical 
divisions,  imperfect  analyses,  defective  enumerations, 
tacit  references  to  writings  of  others  or  to  opinions  cur- 
rent at  the  time,  allusions  to  questions  treated  on  by  the 
author  in  the  work,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found, 
gaps  where  obviously  something  was  to  be  inserted,  and 
expressions  so  slovenly  as  to  be  almost  or  wholly  on- 
grammatical.  To  give  instances  of  all  these  incon- 
gruities would  extend  this  article  to  a  much  greater 
length;  and  therefore  we  must  oblige  our  readers  U> 
take  the  assertion. on  our  credit,  assuring  Uiem  that  au 
attentive  perusal  of  the  works  will  supply  them  with 
several  instances  of  each.t  And  if  we  suppose  them  to 
be  note-books  devoted  to  the  particular  subjects  on  which 
they  treat,  kept  by  the  author  until  the  materials  they 
contained  had  been  worked  up  and  published  in  a  com- 
plete form,  and  then  discarded  by  him,  we  shall  see  in 
what  relation  they  probaUy  stood  to  the  works  read  by 
Cicero4  and  named  in  the  catalogues  of  Diogenes  La- 
ertius  and  the  anonymous  biographer,^  and  understand 
what  kind  of  writings  those  in  all  probability  were, 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  is  BMiic,  iii.  p.  1287,  col.  1, 
line  1,  col.  2,  line  36,  which  the  passage  p.  1285,  coL  2,  line  37, 
p.  1286,  coL  2,  line  40,  is  obviously  intended  to  supersede, 
llie  latter  is  a  more  digested  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
topics  in  the  former. 

f  We  must  stipulate,  however,  that  the  mvestigator  shall  not 
make  use  of  any  text  previous  to  that  of  Bekker  for  (this  pnrpoee. 
The  former  editors,  partly  from  the  want  of  MSS.,  and  partly  from 
ignorance  of  the  style  of  thought  and  language  pecunar  to  their 
author,  have  made  straage  havoc  with  these  writings. 

t  De  Ugg,  iii.  6.    De  dimn,  iL  1.     Epp.  ad  Quint.  Erot,  iii.  5« 

\  Diogaues  quotes  wi^twmw  in  three  books,  w^ayfAmrumrtxyit 
^etwTuuis  in  two  books,  wtnTt»k  in  one  book,  (perhaps  the  treatise 
we  have,)  wt£t  vpaymitmf  in  one  book^ — all  of  which  had  some  rela- 
tion to  tbe  Foetus  ;  and  T»\tTi»if  iu  two  hooks,  ItTi^  &«*«/««»»  in  one 
book,  wm)  fi»fikilmt  in  one  book,  vi^)  9rtuiitm§  in  one  book,  «t»n9fw 
mif  in  one  book,  ir9)uruu^  in  two  books,  ifXtnxh  axoiaruf  Z*  n  6i*- 
^i^cTw  in  eight'  books,  n^^  ^ixettaft  in  two  books,  hxawftoLTa  iu  one 
book,  aud  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  constitutions  of  demoaatic^ 
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fii>F9^*  wtuch  deseended  with  the  rest  of  AriBtotle's  library  to 
Theophrastus  and  from  Theophrastus  to  Neleus,  which 
were  neg;1ected  by  the  librarians  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  emerged  from  their  obscarity  in  the  vault 
of  Scepsis  to  be  purchased  by  the  antiquarian  ApelUcon. 
Only  in  making  this  estimate  we  must  not  foiget  the 
difierent  importance  which  such  writings  possess  for  us, 
deprived  for  ever  of  those  which  were  formed  out  of 
thera,*-^andfbr  their  author  and  his  immediate  successors, 
to  whom  they  would  appear  in  no  other  light  than  the 
Bca^ld,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  cathedral  has  been 
erected,  does  to  the  architect.  And  perhaps  we  may 
properly  imagine  that  the  greater  fulness  of  these  pro- 
cured their  preservation  after  they  were  recovered,  while 
many  othen  of  the  same  kind,  but  yet  further  removed 
finom  completeness,  were  suffered  to  perish. 

We  will  conclude  this  memoir  by  a  brief  literary 
notice  of  the  works  published  under  the  name  of  Aris- 
taiflQimig  i0^e,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  edition 
^^^  of  the  Beriin  Academy. 

I.  Categories,  (winyyopfaiy  or  Karrfyoplai  frtpl  rQy 
^Ka  yevucm-arvr  ytySv,)  .  The  genuineness  of  this 
work  was  much  disputed  in  the  time  of  the  old  com- 
mentators. Adrastns  found  a  work  on  the  same  subject 
bearing  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and,  singularly  enough, 
consisting  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines.  It  was, 
however,  determined  to  be  genuine  by  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  part,  which  treats  on  what  the 
Latin  logicians  term  the  Postprtedieamenta,  This 
fxtends  ^m  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  end.  The  work 
sf  Harris,  called  PhUoeophical  ArrangemenUt  is  an  expo- 
ation,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  old  commentators, 
of  this  treatise.  A  short  but  most  masterly  critique  on 
it  will  be  fonnd  in  Kant*s  Kritik  der  reinen  Femunft^ 
p.  79.  Adrastus  wished  to  call  the  work  ra  vp6  rHy 
Tcnrixthf,  considering  it  as  merely  an  introduction  to  the 
TopkM^  a  proposition  which  Porphyry  disapproves  of. 

II.  On,  Interpretation.  (irep2  Ipftiymac.)  A  philoso- 
plucal  treatise  on  grammar,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  nature 
of  nonns  and  vem.  Some  of  the  old  commentators 
from  its  obscurity  inmgined  it  to  be  a  mere  collection  of 
notes,  and  Andronicus  considered  it  not  to  be  Aristotle's. 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  however,  and  Ammonius, 
prove  it  to  be  his,  and  to  have  been  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus in  a  treatise  of  the  same  name  which  he  wrote. 

III.  Former  AnalyOes^  (I.  II.)  Loiter  Analytict^ 
(I.  II.)  (iLyaXwiKCL  trpArt^a^  avaXvriJca  vartpa,)  Of  the 
former  of  these  treatises  the  true  and  andent  title  was 
mpl  ^XXoyiflr|u>v,  and  that  of  the  latter  n-cpl  dirodW(ewc- 
The  old  commentators  found  forty  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, professedly  by  Aristotle,  and  determined  on  the 
genuineness  of  these  only,  rejecting  all  the  rest.  Their 
suligeet  is  that  vrhich  in  modem  times  is  especially 
termed  logic,  but  would  be  more  properly  called  dialec- 
tics, that  is,  an  examination  of  the  possible  forms  in 
which  an  assertion  may  be  made  and  a  conclusion 
established. 

Theophrastus,  Endemas,  and  Phanias,  scbofatfs  of 


oUgucfaal,  axistocTBtic,  aod  monaichiosl  italw,  all  baviiif^  aome 
basring  oo  tlia  Poiitim,  To  tbaaa  ^sthapa  may  be  added  from 
tbe  aoonymoiia  writer,  «^  tyytnimt  in  one  book,  ri^i  wvwirim  n 
nyMTtrMw  in  ooe  book.  9wus  v>uTt»m\  in  two  books,  wXirut^  JU^U- 
#<f  in  twenty  booki,  T^vVX«f  in  tbree  books,  htuutifutTm  w^xun  in 
one  book.  Howvvcr  theie  writingi  may  have  been  confiiaed  by 
the  unakiUttl  epilomims  of  Hermippna,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
Aristotle  wrote  a  gfeat  deal  mora  on  both  time  sobjects  than  hai 
cone  down  to  oa. 


Aristotle,  wrote  treatises  on  the  same  subjects  as  these  Aiirtetls* 
three  of  their  master,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  a  '  ~   ^  ' 
circumstance  which  probably  had  some  connection  with 
the  number  of  '*  Analytics"  ascribed  to  him. 

IV.  Topice.  (L  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VIL.  VIII.) 
(roTTCA'd.)  An  analysis  of  the  difierent  heads  fiom  which 
demonstrative  arguments  may  be  brought  It  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  commentators  as  the  easiest 
of  all  Aristotle's  systematic  works.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, as  Cicero  telb  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work  of  the 
same  name,  fonnd  it  so  difficult  as  to  be  repelled  by  it, 
although  he  himself  praises  it  no  less  for  its  language 
than  for  its  scientific  merits.  His  own  work  is  an 
epitome  of  it,  made  by  himself  from  memory,  during  a 
sea  voyage  from  Velia  to  Rhegium. 

V.  On  Sophistical  Proofs.  (I.  11.)  (vepi  trofpiariKuy 
iKiyXbtr.)  An  analysis  of  the  possible  forms  of  fallacy 
in  demonstration.  This  work  has  a  natural  connection 
with  the  Topics^  as  Aristotle  himself  remarks  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book. 

The  preceding  works  taken  together  complete  Aris- 
totle's logical  writings,  and  with  Porphyry's  Introduce 
tion  to  the  Categories  have  gone  generally  in  modern 
times  by  the  name  of  the  Organum,  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  Aristotle  having  called  Logic  opyavoy  opydt^y. 
The  phibsopher  gave  this  name  to  the  art,  because  of 
all  others  it  is  the  most  purely  instrumental^  that  is,  the 
most  entirely  a  means  to  something  else,  and  the  least 
an  end  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake.  The  term,  how- 
ever,  was  in  subsequent  ages  misapplied  to  mean  that  it 
was  the  best  of  all  inUmments  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
as  opposed  to  the  observation  of  Acts,  and  the  art  was 
correspondently  abused. 

VI.  Phymal  Lectures.  (T.  U.  IH.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII. 
VIII.)  (j^vvaai  iLKp6aoiQ.)  It  is  a  very  questionable 
thing  whether  this  treatise  was  published  by  the  author 
as  one  organic  whole.  The  three  last  books  probably 
formed  a  treatise  by  themselves  under  the  name  xspl 
Kiyifvtuf^t*  and  the  five  first  another  under  that  of  ^vd'tm. 
Again  of  these  the  first  one  is  quite  independent  of  the 
rest,  and  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples (ii^alyf)  to  which  every  thing  in  nature  may  be 
resolved.  This  book  is  extremely  valuable  for  the 
history  of  philosophy  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  He 
discusses  in  it  the  theories  of  Melissus,  Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras,  Empedoeles,  and  others.  The  second  is 
taken  up  with  an  examination  of  the  ideas  of  Nature, 
Necessity,  and  Chance ;  and  the  next  three  vrith  the  pro- 
perties of  Body,  or  rather  with  the  analysis  of  those 
notbns  of  tbe  understanding  which  are  involved  in  the 
idea  of  Body.  Of  this  work  abstracts  and  syllabuses 
(Kc^oXaZa  Ka\  ovFo'i/^^t^)  were  very  early  made  by  the 
Peripatetic  school4  and  these  keeping  their  attention 
fixed  upon  the  connection  of  a  system  of  dogmas,  con* 
tributed  perhaps  much  to  divert  them  from  the  obser- 
vation of  nature,  and  to  keep  up  that  confiision  between 
laws  of  the  Understanding  and  laws  of  Nature  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  ancient  physical  speculations. 

VII.  On  the  Heavens.  (I.  II.  Ill  IV.)  (^repl  ovpayov.) 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  considered  that  the  proper 

*  Simpl.  ad.  Pfuf.'AmeuIt.f.  216.  Diogenee,  howoTer,  gives  a 
work,  rif]  Mmnmti  in  two  booka.  Thia  is  not  coacluaive  against 
the  opinion  quoted  in  the  text  See  below,  the  notice  respecting 
the/ZA«fonc. 

'     t  Perhaps  it  is  to  thia  book  that  the  title  w%^  Jk^fit^  kk  Dl»- 
genes's  Catalogpiey  refers. 

I  Simplicias  (Jntrod.  ad  Pkya.  Jute,  vi.  and  vii.) 
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BkigiAphy.  name  for  this  work  was  ircpt  Kotr^tovy  as  only  the  first  two 
^  —  ~  "  books  are  really  on  the  subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  their  circular  motion.  The  two  last  treat  on  the 
four  elements  and  the  properties  of  gravity  and  light- 
ness, and  afford  much  intbrmation  relative  to  the  systems 
of  Empedocles  and  Democritus. 

VIII.  On  Generation  and  Decay.  (I.  II.)  (irept 
ytviot^  Kal  <^0opaQ,)  This  work  treats  on  those  pro- 
perties of  bodies  which  in  our  times  would  be  considered 
to  be  the  proper  subject  of  physiological  and  of  chemical 
science.  Many  other  notions,  however,  of  a  meta- 
physical nature  are  mixed  up  with  these,  and  it  is  only 
for  its  illustration  of  the  history  of  philosophy  that  this 
work,  like  the  rest  of  the  physical  treatises,  is  of  any 
value  to  the  modern  student. 

IX.  Meteorology.  (I.  II.  III.  IV.)  (/ur^wpoXoyiKa.) 
The  first  of  these  books  was  by  some  in  the  time  of  the 
old  commentators  held  not  to  be  genuine ;  and  Ammo- 
nias and  others  considered  that  the  fourth  should  imme- 
diately follow  the  second  of  the  last  treatise,  with  which 
the  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  the  changes  effected  in 
bodies  by  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  &c.,  are 
certainly  more  connected. 

X.  To  Alexander^  on  the  World,  (xepl  ):6fffiov  vpoc 
'AXcfay^pov.)  The  titles  of  this  tract  in  the  various 
MSS.  differ  much  from  one  another.  In  one  it  is  called 
irepl  voff/ioypa^cac ;  in  another  xcpl  K6<rfiov  koI  kriptay 
iirayKaitay ;  in  a  third  trifvoyl/i^  i^Xotro^iac  xepl  Kotrfwv  ; 
in  Stobseus  iniffroXil  xepi  rov  wayroQ,  which  Fabricius 
holds  to  be  the  true  title.  He  considers  the  work  to  be 
genuine,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  Salmasius, 
Casanbon,  Voss,  and  Buhle.  Fabricius's  opinion  has 
been  taken  up  by  Weisse,  but  the  spuriousness  of  the 
piece  is  glaring.  Stahr  {Aristoteles  bei  den  Roemem^ 
p.  165,  et  ieq.)  has,  as  we  think,  satisfactorily  shown 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  a  composition  of  very  late  date, 
based  upon  Apuleius's  work  De  Mundo^  which  has 
sometimes  been  taken  to  be  a  translation  of  it. 

XI.  On  the  Soul.  (I.  II.  III.)  (irepi  4>uxfic,)  In  the 
first  of  these  books  are  discussed  the  opinions  of  pre- 
ceding philosophers  upon  this  subject ;  in  the  second, 
the  Soul  in  its  sensible  relations ;  in  the  third,  in  its 
rational  ones.  A  celebrated  dialogue  of  Aristotle^s,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  bore  this  same  title ;  and 
such  as  consider  that  the  exoteric  works  were  all  in  the 
form  of  dialogues,  imagine  that  in  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics  he  alludes  to  it  At  the  same  time  there  are  parts 
of  the  third  book  of  this  treatise  which  seem  apt  for  his 
purpose  in  that  place,  and  although- the  work  serves  to 
make  up  that  system  of  Aristotle's  to  which  the  preceding 
physical  treatises  as  well  as  the  following  belong,  it  is 
sufficiently  independent  of  them  to  allow  of  its  being  per- 
fectly understood  without  their  perusal;  a  character 
which  in  our  opinion  is  the  only  efsential  one  of  an 
exoteric  writing. 
I    XII.  Eight  tracts  on  physical  subjects,  namely, 

(a.)  On  Perception  and  Objects  of  Perception, 
(repl  ai<r&fi<reiaQ  koX  alaOrir&v.^ 

(6.)  On  Memory  and  Recollection,  (xepl  /iv^^i^c  koI 
dya/iv^ffCMc*) 

(c.)  On  Sleep  and  Waking,  (wepl  iiryov  Kal  lypiyydp- 
^c«c.) 

(d.)  On  Dreams,  (ircpl  iywrvluy.') 

le.)  On  the  Prophetic  Vision  in  Sleep,  (ircpt  rflc  Kaff 
vryoy  ftavrcjcfcO 

•  '  .  ■ 

•  Page  121*.  col.  2. 


(/.)  On  Length  and  Shortness  of  Life,  (irepl  /icurpo-  AristotU 
fit6rrfro£  col  'j^pa\vfiioniirot.^ 

ig,)  On  Youth  and  Age^  Lift  and  Death,  (ircpi 
ytonfroQ  cot  yiipt^Q  ical  irtpX  Ctf^c  t^l  BaycLxov.) 

(A.)  On  Respiration,  (^repc  ayairyofiQ,) 

XIII.  OnBrecUh.  (irepl  roi)  irrcv/mroc.)  This  treatise, 
of  which  the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, exdept  that  there  is  more  reference  in  it  to  the 
lower  animals,  has  been  considered  by  many  not  to  be 
by  Aristotle.  Syl burg  considers  the  style  to  point  to 
Alexander  of  Aphrodbias  as  its  author.  Meursius 
thought  it  probably  to  be  by  Theophrastos,  and  Patri- 
tius  by  Strato,  principally  because  such  a  book  is  men- 
tioned by  Dio^nes  among  the  writings  of  these. 
Fabricius  considers  it  to  be  Aristotle's,  because  Aris- 
totle himself,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Motion  of  Animals, 
appears  to  allude  to  it,  and  Galen  quotes  it  as  his. 
But  neither  of  these  two  passages  are  quite  conclusive. 

XIV.  Accounts  of  Animals.  (I X.)  (wepl  ra 

ifa  iflTopcac.)  This  work  is  variously  entitled  in  the 
manuscripts,  irepl  (kmy  lorop/a,  r&y  w€pl  i&wy  leTopicw 
Pliny,  (2Va<.  Hist  viii.  17.)  where  he  speaks  of  Aristotle's 
magnificent  work  On  Animals^  in  fifty  books,  appears 
to  include  together  with  this  all  the  treatises  on  natural 
history  which  follow  it,  (and  indeed  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  it,)  as  well  as  some  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy, now  lost*  The  same  may  be  said  of  Cicero's 
notice  of  them,  (De  Fin.  v.  4.)  This  work  was  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  of  the  several  parts  of  animals,  which 
together  with  the  necessary  explanations  perhaps  tbrmed 
a  treatise  by  themselves.  They  are  alluded  to  in  several 
passages  by  the  phrases  i^  cv  6,yaT0fJuil^  ^laypat^rf  at 
iyarofiai'  ai  iLyaroftal  hiayeypafAfUyai.  Schneider,  who 
has  published  an  edition  of  this  work  most  learnedly 
illustrated  as  regards  the  subject,  not  perceiving  in  it 
any  traces  of  the  injury  which  Aristotle's  works,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo*s  account,  received,  was  induced  to  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  exoteric  publications.  But,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  works  on  natural  history  are  as 
closely  connected  with  one  another  as  the  several  parts 
of  the  Organum^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
reason  why  the  one  class  should  be  regarded  as  exoteric 
and  the  other  not  so. 

XV.  On  the  Parts  of  Animals^  (irepi  (ft^y  fiopwy.') 
(I.  II.  III.  IV.) 

XVI.  On  the  Movement  of  Animals,  (ircpt  (^y  Kiyii- 

A  curious  tract  investigating  the  influences  which 
opc^rate  iz6  extra  upon  animals.  This  treatise,  together 
with  the  one  following,  and  that  On  Breathy  are  ofien 
put  together  with  the  eight  tracts  before  mentioned,  (No. 
XII.)  and  make  up  what  is  called  the  Parva  Naturalia. 

XVII.  On  the  Locomotion  of  Ardmals.  (trip)  rope/oc 

XVIII.  On  the  Engendering  of  Animals.  (I.  II.  III. 
rV.  V.)  (wep)  I^fwy  yeyitrew^J) 

XIX.  On  Colours,  ivtp)  ypwfiarioy.') 
This  has  been  considered  by  some  critics  to  be  the 

work  of  Theophrastus.  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  treatise  by 
Aristotle  of  the  same  name  in  two  books. 

XX.  From  the  Book  on  Sounds.  (Ik  rov  repl  ineov 

OT«V.) 

Apparently  a  fragment ;  although  Porphjrry,  who  has 
preserved  it  in  his  commentary  on  the  Harmonicon  of 
Ptolemy,  says  that  he  has  given  the  whole  work. 

XXI.  Physiognomica.  (^vetoyytifiiica,) 
Of  this  tract  the  last  chapter  of  the  Former  Analytics 
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]^  k  a  sort  of  compendium.    Buble  connders  it  sporioua. 
'  It  IS  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  old  commentators, 

bat  is  by  Stobsas  and  by  Diogenes  Laertios  in  his 

catalogue* 

XXII.  On  HanU.  (I.  II.)  (rep)  ^w^y.) 
Aristotle  wrote  two  books  on  plants,  but  not  these 

which  we  have.  They  are  a  translation  into  Greek 
from  the  Latin  ;  and  even  this  version  was  considerably 
xemoved  from  a  Greek  original,  having  l>een  made  by 
come  Gaul  from  an  Arabian  version,  which  again  was 
only  derived  from  a  more  ancient  Latin  translation.  The 
original  of  all  these»  according  to  Scaliger.  was  only  a 
cento  of  scraps  taken  partly  from  Aristotle,  and  partly 
from  the  first  book  of  Theophrastus's  Hutory  of  Hantt* 
Aristotle's  work  was  already  lost  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias. 

XXIII.  Oh  IVonderful  Stories*  (irepi  ^vfAavltav  aicovo^ 
ftantyj) 

This  book,  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  strange  accounts,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  a  larger  work  of  at  all  a  different 
description.  The  latter  part  is  obviously  spurious,  and 
with  respect  to  the  remainder  various  opinions  have 
beeo  held.  Dodwell  considers  Theophrastus  to  have 
been  the  author,  Scaliger  Aristotle.  Buhle  regards 
the  whole  as  a  patchwork  of  extracts  from  the  works 
of  the  latter.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  germ  of  the  work 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  one  of  those  note-books  or  viro^v^- 
|iara  which  were  appropriated  to  collections,  and  from 
which  supplies  were  occasionally  drawn  for  more  sys- 
Imatic  works  : — ^and  that  this  was  in  its  transmission 
down  to  our  times  added  to  by  several  hands,  and  some 
of  these  most  unskilful  ones.  See  our  notice  of  the  Pro^ 
Uam  below,  (No.  XXV.) 

XXIV.  MechanicM,  (jiffxayucii,) 

The  first  part  of  this  work  touches  upon  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  and  is  followed  by  a  number  of  questions 
which  are  resolved  by  a  reference  to  them.  This  latter 
part  is  probably  only  a  few  of  the  9rpo/3\i|/uira  iyjcv/c\ia 
or  questions  on  the  whole  cycle  of  science,  which  we 
find  mentioned  as  a  work  of  Aristotle's  in  two  books  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Aulus 
Gellius. 

XXV.  Probienu.  (xpojSX^fiara.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  questions  on  various  subjects  in 
thirty-eight  divisions*  of  which  the  first  relates  to  medical, 
the  fifteenth  to  mathematical,  the  eighteenth  to  philo- 
logical*  the  nineteenth  to  musical,  the  twenty-seventh 
and  three  following  to  ethical,  and  the  rest  mainly  to 
physical  and  physiologrical  matters.  Theophrastus  is 
alao  said  to  have  compiled  a  collection  of  problems,  and 
Pliny  quotes  him  as  the  authority  for  a  circumstance 
which  we  find  mentioned  in  this  work.*  In  his  treatises 
too*  vip)  K&w(av  and  ircpl  iSpwritfv,  there  are  several  coin- 
cidences with  the  Problem  of  Aristotle;  and  hence 
some  have  held  him  really  to  be  the  author  of  these, 
while  others  have  considered  those  works  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  patchwork  of  Aristotle*s  Problems. 

Besides  the  TpofiXifiara  iyxwcKia  which  we  mentioned 
under  the  last  bead,  Diogenes  mentions  two  books  of  irpo« 
fiX^fsara  hriTeOeafjUva^  (problems  reviewed^)  and  two  of 
irpofiXfffiara  he  rHv  Aiy^ioicpirov,  and  Plutarch  and  Athe« 
neus,  and  other  authors,  quote  from  his  vpopkhiiara 
^ifauo&.  That  the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
neither  any  one  of  these,  nor  the  aggregate  of  them  all,  is 

•  A«6.  szsiii.  12.    Flin.  tfii/.  JVa/.  nriii.  6. 


certain.  Sylburg  in  his  preface  points  out  several  instances  Aristotle. 
in  which  Aristotle  himself  speaks  of  questions  discussed 
in  them,  which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  present 
treatise.  Neither  do  we  find  some  of  the  quotations 
made  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  Apuleius,  and  Alex^ 
ander  of  Aphrodisias.  On  the  other  hand,  some  cita- 
tions whkh  Gellius  makes  from  the  irpojSX^/Lcara  eyc^jcXca, 
and  one  of  Macrobius  from  the  xpo/SX^/Mira  f^vouea  are 
found.  So  are  two  citations  by  Cicero,  and  one  by 
Galen,  quoting  generally  from  the  Problems,  These 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  work  has  been  very 
much  changed  since  it  came  from  Aristotle's  hands; 
and  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  work  is  a  selection  ^  of  the  collections  of 
Aristotle,  and  that  Theophrastus  added  to  it  in  its  course 
down  to  us.  There  are  many  repetitions  to  be  found 
in  it,  some  even  three  times  over  with  the  change  oi 
only  a  few  words ;  there  is  a  great  diffisrence  of  style 
observable  in  several  parts ;  in  many  of  the  more  ancient 
manuscripts  parts  are  omitted  and  others  differently' 
arranged ;  and  as  regards  the  philosophy,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  a  part  could  proceed  dther  from 
Aristotle  or  Theophrastus,  or  from  any  philosopher  of 
an  undegenerate  age.  A  great  deal  is  no  doubt  due  to 
tlie  book-makers  under  the  Roman  empire :  it  was  a 
work  particularly  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
miscellanies  as  the  taste  of  that  time  delighted  in,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  works  on  natural  history, 
appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  generally  known 
of  any  of  the  Aristotelian  writing^  at  that  time.  These 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  the  historian  of 
philosophy  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  he  infers  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  upon  any  subject  from  it. 

XXVI.  On  Iftdivisible  Lines,  (ircpl  6,T6fMy  ypafi/uiv,) 
This  tract  is  said  by  SimpUcius  to  have  been  by  some 

of  the  ancient  commentators  ascribed  to  Theophrastus. 

XXVII.  The  Quarters  and  Names  of  the  Winds. 
(iLyifjiufy  dimn  kqjl  npoaiiyopiai,') 

A  fragment  from  Aristotle's  work  ircpt  erfifxelwy  xtifi^' 
yuy  mentioned  by  Diogenes  in  his  catalogue.  This 
is  found  in  some  manuscripts  of  Theophrastus's  work, 
but  Salmasius  considers  it  to  be  Aristotle's 

XXVIII.  On  Xenophanest  on  Zeno^  on  Gorgias* 
(vep)  iSSeyoi^dyovi:^  irtp)  Ziiyn^yoQ^  irepl  Fopyiov.) 

This  fragment,  according  to  Brandis,  is  the  only  one, 
of  all  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Aristotle's,  which  presents  the  least  indication 
of  that  treatment  which  the  manuscripts  are  said  to  have 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  Apellicon.  This,  too,  and  the 
Mechanics  are  the  only  works  which  Patritius  allowed 
to  be  genuine.  It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts ascribes  it  to  Theophrastus.  Another  gives  as  a 
title  Kara  tqq  IoHq  ruy  (^0<ov6(^y» 

XXIX.  The  Metaphysics.  (L  II XIV.)  (rd 

yLsrd  rd  i^vcucd,') 

This  collection  of  treatises  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  Andronicus  by  this  name,  because  when  he  endea- 
voured to  group  the  works  of  Aristotle  together  syste- 
matically, these  remained  after  he  had  completed  his 
physical  cycle,  and  he  had  no  better  resource  than  to 
put  them  together  after  iL  Harrist  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  name,  which  he  grounds  on  a  passage  in 
a  manuscript  work  of  Philoponus.    Men,  he  conceives, 

*  Ariitophanes  the  Aleiandrine  grammmriAn  epitonuasd  or 
otherwiie  abridged  Aristotle*i  collection  of  Proverbs, 
t  Additional  note  to  the  lecond  of  The  Three  Trmliasi,  p.  964, 5. 
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Biography,  were  led  to  the  study  of  the  highest  causes,  by  ao  ascent 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  lower  or  physical.  Hence 
the  first  philosophy  which  treats  of  them  was,  from  being 
sobsequeot  in  time  to  these  physical  inquiries,  called 
MetaphynccU,  Brandis*  relates  from  a  manuscript 
commentary  of  Asdepiua,  (a  writer  of  no  great  value,) 
that  Aristotle  had  during  his  lifetime  committed  the 
sereral  treatises,  the  aggregate  of  which  goes  by  this 
name,  to  his  scholar  Eudemus,  who  considered  that  they 
were  not  in  a  fit  state  for  publication ;  but  that  after 
his  deaAh  subsequent  Peripatetics  (pi  furaytvimepoi) 
endcavottred  to  work  them  up  into  a  whole^  supplying 
what  was  deficient  from  other  works  of  their  founder. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  story,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books  is  merely 
arbitrary,  and  several  variations  have  been  proposed, 
among  others  one  by  Petiti,  which  we  annex  with  tlie 
addition  of  those  works  named  by  Diogenes  lisertius  in 
his  cataJogoe,  which  he  conceived  to  be  identical  with 
the  several  parts  of  this  work.  In  the  Greek  manu- 
Bcr^ts,  the  first  book  is  denoted  by  the  letter  (A),  the 
secood,  not  by  the  letter  (B),  but  by  (a),  the  third  by 
(B),  the  Ibwrth  by  (F),  and  so  regularly  on  to  the  four- 
teenth. 


Greek 

MSS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 


Da  Val't 

Petitr« 

anaoge- 

airange- 

iBaot* 

OMDt. 

1 

5 

2 

S 

3 

6 

4 

4 

5 

1 

6 

^  I 

7 

8   i 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

2 

13 

14 

14 

13 

11 

11 

12 

12 

Works  cited  by  Diogenes  Laer- 

tiuB  eorresponding  to'the  sereral 

parts  of  the  Metaphysics. 

irtpi  &p^itfv,  p. 

9r£p)  nSv  iro(7«)^wc  Xeyofiiwwy, 

vep)  €ld^y  K€Li  ytyfy^  a. 

ir€p)  vXffc*t 

Trip)  erepy€iuQ»'f 

if  £icXoy^  r0y  kyavrlmy. 

iripi  Iwnmifitic, 

irep<  ^cXoff'o^ac,  a. 

vep)  ^Xotro^ac*  /?'• 

irep)  0cXo<To^iac,  y'. 


The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  books  are  not  found  in 
the  old  Latin  version,  or  that  of  Argyropylus.  The  se- 
cond book  (a  of  the  Greek  MSS.)  was  considered  by 
some  of  the  ancient  commentators  to  be  the  work  of 
Fasicrates  the  Rhodian,  brother  of  Eudemus.  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias  says  that  it  is  by  Aristotle,  but  is 
mutilated.  Others  have  held  that  it  is  a  sort  of  scholium, 
and  that  its  proper  place  is  as  a  preface  to  the  second 
book  of  the  PhysiccU  Lectures,  And  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  denoted  by  so  singular  a  mark  in  the  manu- 
scripts would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  some  opinion  of 
this  sort  was  widely  received. 

XXX.  Nicomachean  Ethics.  (L  II.  III.  . , .  .X.) 
(^O^ffci  Nuco/ia^e7a*) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  as  well  as  most 
valuable  of  the  wcMrks  of  Aristotle  which  has  come  down 
to  us.  Although  in  a  scientific  form,  there  is  a  refer* 
ence  throughout  to  practical  utility,  and  Aristotle  him- 
self seems  to  avow  that  he  has  sacrificed  some  of  the 
rjgidness  of  his  method  to  this  consideration.     It  is, 

*  Mkritu  Mum.  I  p.  242,  uote  (19.) 

f  These  are  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes. 


however,  unequalled  to  this  day  as  a  treatise  ou  Morak. 
On  the  subject  of  the  name  different  accounts  are  given. 
Most  of  the  ancient  commentators  assert  that  it  was  so 
called  by  Aristotle  because  inscribed  to  his  son  Nico- 
machus.  Cicero  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  to  consider 
the  son  the  author.  Petiti  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
treatise  was  written  at  a  time  when  Nicomachus  was 
not  bonu  It  was  prv^bly,  like  the  Rkeioric^  worked 
at  by  the  author  aAer  having  been  published^  and  this 
will  account  for  some  of  those  passages  which  he  const* 
ders  to  be  interpolations  by  him. 

XXXI.  The  Great  Ethics.  (L  II.)  (^ca'  /ayoXo.) 

XXXII.  The  Eudemian  Ethics.  (I.  IL  IIL  IV.  V. 
VI.  VII.)  (iiBud  Eiiaiy^a.) 

This  work  was  in  ancient  times  attributed  to  Theo- 
phrastus  or  Eudemus.  The  third  and  three  foUowmg 
books  agree  considerably  both  in  subject  aad  style  with 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  Nicomachean  Etkicu 
Some  of  this  agreement  may  be  artificial  and  arise  from 
the  transcribers  interpolating  the  one  work  from  the 
other.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  both  this 
treatise  and  the  Great  EUiies  are  books  made  up  from 
the  notes  of  Aristotle's  scholars.  They,  particularly  the 
last  named,  which,  contrary  to  what  its  name  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  is  by  far  the  shortest,  seem  to  stand  in 
very  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Nicmnachean,  as 
the  little  book  Jnuxisung  zur  Menschcnrund-fFelt' 
kenntniss  (wfak^h  was  published  by  a  scholar  of  Rant's 
from  notes  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him) 
does  to  the  work  Anthropologie  in  pragmuUischar 
Minsicht,  which  the  philosopher  himself  published. 

XXXIII.  On  Virtues  aitd  Vicu.    {xtpl  Aperfiv  koi 

A  spurious  fragment  preserved  by  Stob«us.  The 
author  is  by  some  schdars  suf^sed  to  be  Androaicus 
of  Rhodes;  but  otheiB  think  it  should  rather  be  attri- 
buted to  a  platoni&ing  eclectic  of  later  times. 

XXXIV.  FolUics.  I.  . . .  Vni.  (xoXiruc^) 

Of  this  work  we  have  given  our  opinion  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  Article,  (page  124*.  col.  2.) 

XXXV.  Economics,  (I.  II.)  (oixoyo/ura.) 

Of  Aristotle's  work  bearing  this  name  Dwgenes  Laer- 
tius  only  mentions  one  book ;  and  of  these  it  seems 
quite  evident  that  both  are  not  by  the  same  author. 
Erasmus  held  the  first  to  be  Aristotle's  but  to  be  only  a 
fragment,  but  Niebuhr  considers  that  lately  discovered 
authorities  prove  it  incoutestably  to  be  by  Theophrastus. 

If  the  second  book  is  Aristotle's,  it  is  probably  a  col- 
lectk>n  made  by  him  when  collecting  materiafe  for  his 
historu»l  and  philosophical  writings  on  government.  It 
is  chiefly  a  string  of  instances  of  oppression  exercised 
by  one  people  upon  another,  or  by  tyrants  upon  their 
subjects. 

XXXVI.  The  Art  of  Bkeioric.  (I.  IL  III.)  (rixyn 
p^ropiKii^ 

Besides  these  books  which  contain  his  exposition  of 
the  art,  Aristotle  wrote  one  other  which  contained  a 
history  of  it  and  of  its  professors  from  the  earliest  times 
to  his  own.  Of  this  Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  lost  The  division  into  three 
books  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Stabr*  to  be  due  to 
Andronkus  of  Rhodes.  Some  of  the  MSS.  collated  by 
Bekker  mark  this  diviskm  as  peculiar  to  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  arrangement  The  Chreek  one  terminated 
the  first  book  with  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter,  and 


*  Arittittiu  bci  den  Roemem,  p.  30. 
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made  our  second  book  tbe  third.  Jonsius  conjectures 
that  the  treatise  mentioned  by  Diogenes  in  his  cata- 
logVLC  under  the  title  vepl  ervfipovKlac^  is  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  this  work.  That 
this  work  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  Aristotle  is 
said  to  have  made  over  to  his  scholar  Theodectes*  ap- 
pears from  a  passagef  in  which  he  quotes  that  treatise. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  independently  of  the  Rhetoric 
to  Alexander^  the  author  of  which  is  uncertain,  Aristotle 
pubHshed  three  distinct  works  on  this  subject,  which 
certainly  accords  with  what  Cicero  says,|  that  the  Peri- 
patetics boasted  *^  that  Aristotle  and  Theopbrastus  not 
only  wrote  better*  but  wrote  much  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oratory  than  all  the  professed  masters  of  the 
sdence." 

But  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the  work  which 
he  cites  was  one  6^  Theodectes,  his  own  scholar,  and 
that  Valerius  Maximus  mistook  for  an  act  of  envy  what 
was  more  probably  meant  and  taken  for  a  flattering  en- 
cooragement  The  first  sketch  of  the  Rhetoric  was,  as 
is  remarked  by  Niebuhr,  published  long  before  it  was 
worked  up  into  the  form  we  have  it  in  now,  and  in  this 
interval  llieodectes,  of  whom  Cicero  •  speaks  as  a  writer 
OD  the  subject,  probably  published  his  book.  It  will  be 
obsenred  that  Aristotle  does  not  cite  the  treatise  as  his 
own  ;  but  this  was  overlooked  by  Valerius,  or  the  au- 
thority whom  be  followed,  and  the  tale  we  have  men- 
tioned above  was  coined  to  illustrate  the  passage.  It 
my  also  be  remarked  that  the  double  publication  of  the 
Bktiofic  will  serve  to  account  for  the  growth  of  that 
86iry  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  takes  so  much 


above,  p.  123*,  coL  2,  note*,  and  compare  Cicero,  BmL  64. 
t  P.  1410,  coL  2,  line  2,  ed.  Bekker. 
S  Db  Orvlart,  i  10, 


pains  to  refute.*     No  one  could  have  hazarded  such  a   Arittotle^ 
fiction  with  all  the  quotations  from  Demosthenes  under  '^  ^ 

his  very  eyes.  It  must  have  originated  with  some  one 
who  used  a  copy  of  the  early  edition ;  while  Dionysius 
in  his  refutation  used  the  later. 

XXXVII,  The  Rhetoric  to  Alexander,  (priropiKri  irpoc 
'AXf£av^pov.) 

This  treatise  is  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
in  his  catalogue  of  Aristotle's  works ;  and  the  dedicatory 
preface  at  the  beginning  is  a  solitary  instance,  if  it  be  a 
writing  of  Aristotle's,  of  such  a  proceeding.  Quintilian 
appears  to  quote  it  as  the  production  of  Anaximenes  of 
liampsacus,  a  contemporary  of  the  Stagirite.  Neither 
the  style  nor  the  treatment  of  the  subject  accords  with 
the  character  of  the  last  work,  and  perhaps  what  most 
contributed  to  procure  its  ascription  to  Aristotle  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  writer  claims  the  authorship  of 
the  ri\vai  rf  Beo^crrn  ypa^etoaif  which,  according  to 
the  story  of  Valerius  Maximus  spoken  of  in  the  last 
Article,  could  only  belong  to  Alexander's  preceptor.  In 
spite  of  this,  Victorius  and  Buhle  have  attributed  the 
work  to  Callisthenes.  We  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
it  the  performance  of  a  sophist  of  a  very  late  date,  and 
should  regard  the  allusion  to  Theodectes  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion. 

XXXVIII.  On  the  Poetic  Art.  (n-cpl  rotiTruc jyc.) 
On  the  subject  of  this  work  we  have  already  given 

our  opinion.  It  has  been  considered  by  some  a  fragment 
of  the  two  books  On  Poets,  which  Macrobius  quotes, 
but  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  consider  it  in  this  light. 
If  it  is  derived  in  any  way  from  a  published  work,  it 
must  have  been  by  a  process  of  epitomiung  and  selecting, 
and  that  not  very  skilfully. 


•  Seeabove,  p.  12    ^wl- 2, note*. 
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Db^rmpby.  Thbsk  are  few  portions  of  history  more  deserving 
our  aitentioD^thaD  that  to  which  we  now  retuva»  the  civil 
vmn  of  the  Romans.  The  origin  of  these  wars  arose 
from  the  conflict  between  the  interests  ol  the  two  great 
ilivisions  of  society — the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
characters  and  events  which  marked  their  progress* 
possess  every  quality  most  fitted  to  awaken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  reader;  and  their  final  issue,  in  esta- 
blishing a  monarchy  as  the  govemmesit  of  theciviliaed 
world,  may  possibly  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
the  fiiBle  of  Europe,  which  we  feel  even  at  this  day. 
They  are  most  remaiiubie  also,  as  they  exhibit  the 
state  of  mankind  at  the  period  imraediately  preceding 
the  prooHilgaticM)  of  Christiaoity:  when,  ther^we,  tf 
experience  be  the  measure  of  knowledge,  the  world 
must  have  attained  to  tbe  highest  point  in  intellectual 
and  moral  discoveries  which  it  has  ever  reached  with* 
out  the  assistance  of  revelation.  It  will  surely  be  no 
uninteresting  inquiry  to  collect^  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
general  amoiut  of  human  virtue  and  happiness  antece- 
dently to-  the  great  revolution  introduced  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel;  in  (nrder  that  we  may  judge 
of  the  probable  result  of  the  destruction  of  Christianity, 
which  some  avowedly,  and  many  indirectly,  consider 
as  desirable. 

The  period  then  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  which 
comprises  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  years,  from 
tbe  Tribunesfaip  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  fini^  estar 
blbhment  of  monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Octaviua 
Csesar,  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  portions  The 
first  of  these  ends  at  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  aristocratical  party,  which  was  effected 
by  his  government.  And  it  is  upon  this  first  division 
that  we  now  prepare  to  enter. 

At  Rome,  as  in  many  other  coimtries,  the  original 
distinctions  between  the  diffSerent  ranks  of  society*, 
were  wholly  arbitrary.  The  patricians  and  plebeians 
were  two  separate  castes,  between  which  insurmonnt« 
able  barriers  existed.  No  wealth,  nor  talents,  nor 
virtues*  could  raise  a  plebeian  to  the  rank  and  privileges, 
of  a  patrician ;  and  as  all  intermarriages  between  the 
two  classes  were  unlawful,  the  government  was  an 
hereditary  oligarchy,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  with  their  posterity  i^r  ever,  were  by  law 
utterly  excluded.  The  details  of  the  particular  events 
by  which  this  system  was  overthrown,  belong  to  the 
unknown  period  of  Roman  history.  ^  Before  the  Punic 
wars,  however,  it  was  entirely  subverted  $  all  ofiices 
of  state  wese  laid  open  to  the  plebeians,  while  the 
Tribuneship  was  stiU,  as  before,  exclusively  their 
own  :  and  a  more  liberal  aristocracy  was  formed,  in 
which  nobility  began  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of 
high  political  dignities,  instead  of  being  the  necessary, 
previous  qualification  for  obtaining  them.  But  a  tbird 
caste  in  the  commonwealth  still  subsisted,  composed 
of  those  persons  who  either  by  birth,  or  by  captivity 
In  war,  or  by  the  violence  of  regular  slave  traders, 
were  doomed  to  the  condition  of  &very.  The  fortune 
of  this  caste  was  not  so  totally  without  hope  a^  that  of 
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the  old  plebeiams,  because  a  slave  might  be  enfran-  Tiberiiu' 
chised  j  and  when  once  a  freeman,  the  course  of  time,  Gracchiu. 
or  extraordinary  personal  merit,  might  remove  the 
taint  of  slavery  from  his  blood,  and  raise  his  posterity 
to  honours  and  power.  But  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
slave,  his  degradation  was  complete ;  he  was  not  cou" 
sidered  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  he  could 
hold  no  property  except  by  his  master*s  sufferance  5 
and  his  protection  from  the  extremity  of  personii 
yiolence  was  little  better  than  nugatory.  The  little 
notice  which  the  ancient  writers  have  paid  to  this 
class  of  men,  has  perhaps  prevented  us  from  sufiv- 
ciently  estimating  their  effect  on  the  state  of  society. 
We  cannot,  however,  form  a  correct  notion  of  the 
•relative  situations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  at  Rome, 
without  keeping  in  mind  the  existence  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  in  the  ceudition 
of  slavery.  The  numbers  of  slaves  increased  greatly 
with  the  increasing  dominion  of  the  repuUic;  we 
have  already  seen  how  many  were  carried  off  from 
Africa,  in  the  descents  made  on  that  coast  in  the  tW9 
first  Punic  wars ;  fifty  thousand  more  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  taken  at  one  time  in  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  ;  and  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  that 
had  defeated  Perseus,  collected  from  the  sack  of 
seventy  towns  in  Epirus.  These  were  purchased  in 
large  multitudes,  and  probably  at  a  low  price,  by  the 
great  landed  proprietors  of  Italy  ^  and  generally  super- 
seded the  use  of  free  labourers,  as  their  work  was 
much  cheaper,  and  could  be  exaeted  with  greater 
severity.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  lower  orders  of 
freemen  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their, 
numbers  were  rapidly  diminished;  insomuch,  that  in 
process  of  time,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
peasantry  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  Italy  5  slaves 
being  used  almost  exclusively  as  agricidtural  labourerSj 
and  forming  probably  by  much  tk^  largest  pr^K>rtioQ 
of  those  employed  in  trade  or  manufactures.  At  the 
same  time,  the  legions  were  filled  with  none  but 
freemen ;  and  they  whose  swords  gained  the  repubUc 
ber  conquests,  were  impatient  at  seeing  the  fruits  of 
their  victories  pass  into  the  hands  of  others,  while 
their  own  condition  was  absolutely  rendered  worse  by 
the  c'onsequences  of  their  own  v^our.  For  we  must 
not  attribute  our  own  notions  on  public  matters  to 
the  citizens  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  The 
states  of  antiquity  being  for  the  most  part  only  single 
cities,  political  association  was  regarded  very  much  iir 
the  light  of  a  commercial  partnership,  of  which 
national  property  formed  as  it  were  the  stock  ;  and 
any  acquisitions'  made  by  the  national  arms  w>era 
'looked  upon  as  the  profits  of  the  trade,  in  which  every 
partner  ought  to  share.  Thus,  when  territory  was 
g^ned  in  war,  the  bulk  of  the  people  wished  to  havo 
an  immediate  divbion  of  it  made  amongst  themi 
whilst  the  government,  or  managing  partners,  went 
anxious  that  it  should  still  be  employed  in  advancing 
the  joint  interests  of  the  whole  body,  instead  of  enrich- 
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Biograp1i3\  ing  the  individual  shareholders.  In  other  words^  they 
wished  it  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
price  to  be  thrown  into  the  treasury  to  supply  the 
usual  wants  of  .the  public  service.     This  in  fact  was 
the  system  usually  adopted  at  Rome  ;    and  thus  lai^ 
landed  estates  came  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  whilst 
the  poor  fancied  that  they  did  not  gain  in  -their  due 
proportion  from  the  growing  greatness  of  their  coun- 
try.    To  remedy  the  evil,  a  popular  Tribune  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic,  C.  Licinius,  had  proposed 
and  carried  the  famous  law  which  bears  his  name ; 
and  which  limited  the  amount  of  land  which  any  citi- 
zen might  possess,  to  500  jugera,  calculated  by  Ar- 
buthnot  at  equal  to  330  English  acres.     But  this  law 
was  sometimes  evaded,  by  land  being  held  for  the  pro- 
prietor under  other   names ;  *    and  was   sometimes 
openly  disregarded.     During  the  second  Punic  war, 
however,  and  the  period  thac  followed  it  for  several 
years,  the  nobility  enlarged  their  estates  without  oppo- 
sition ;    partly,  perhaps,    because    the    aristocratical 
interest  was  at  this  time  all  powerful  -,    and  partly, 
because  as  the  lands  were  alienated  by  regular  sale, 
so  long  as  the  former  owners  could  find  employment 
as  tenants  or  labourers,  and  were  not  superseded  by 
the  general  substitution  of  slaves,  the  change  in  their 
condition  was  patiently  borne.    But  when  they  found 
themselves  every  where  supplanted  by  a  class  of  men 
whom  they  so  thoroughly  despised,  they  either  saw 
themselves  debarred  altogether  from  rearing  a  family, 
or  they  were  forced  to  migrate  to  Rome,  and  swell  the 
multitude  of  needy  citizens  in  that  city.  The  temptation 
thus  offered  to  them  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
•things,  was  peculiarly  strong.  As  individuals,  the  poor 
often  suffered  from  the  grasping  and  oppressive  spirit 
of  the  rich  :  yet,  as  members  of  the  popular  assembly, 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state, 
and  might  amply  retaliate  on  the  higher  orders  for  the 
losses  they  had  suffered.     And  here  it  becomes  an  ex* 
ceedingly    curious  question,    what  was  the  general 
character  of  the  popular  party  at  Rome ;    what  was 
their  station  in  society,  and  what  were  their  moral  and 
intellectual  attainments  ;    as  it  is  on  a  knowledge  of 
these  points,  that  our  judgment  of  the  disputes  which 
aolong  distracted  the    commonwealth  must  mainly 
depend.     For  if  the  Comitia  were  no  better  than  an 
ignorant  and  profligate  rabble,  no  true  friend  to  liberty 
can  possibly  sympathize  with  their  cause  :  but  if  they 
Consbted  of  men  industrious  though  poor,  of  men 
whose  views  were  directed  towards  a  reasonable  and 
definite  object,  whose  private  morals  were  ftdr,  and 
who  respected  law  and  order  ;  we  shall  then  not  brand 
them  with  the  name  of  anarchists,  merely  because  the 
reform  which  they  projiosed  to  effect,  could  in  our  days 
be  attempted  by  none  but  the  most  desperate  enemies 
of  the  peace  of  society^ 

The  Roman  plebeians,  or  all  those  citizens  not  of 
patrician  extraction,  whose  property  did  not  entitle 
them  to  be  ranked  among  the  equestrian  order,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  who  lived  habitually 
in  Rome,  and  those  who  were  settled  as  small  landed 
proprietors,  as  tenants  of  national  property,  or  as 
labourers,  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  The  former  were 
naturally  those  who  chiefly  composed  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  they  consisted  of  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics,  and  of  that  lowest  description  of  populace 
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by  which  great  towns  in  a  genial  climate  are  especially 
infested  ;    where  shelter  and  fuel  and  clothing  being 
less   important,  they  can  more  easily  live  without 
regular  employment,  as  having  fewer  wants  to  provide 
for  ;  and  where  even  the  food  required  is  of  a  lighter 
quality,  and  consists  of  articles   procurable  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables,  oil,  and  the 
light  wine  of  the  country.    These  men  would  have  all 
the  qualities  fitted  to  make  them  mischievous  :    idle- 
ness, improvidence,  a  total  absence  of  all  tho  feelings 
of  honest  independence,  and  a  great  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  both  as  freemen,  while  so  many  who 
enjoyed  far  more  personal  comforts  were  slaves,  and 
as  members  of  a  body  whose  power  was  the  greatest 
in  the  world.    Nor  must  we  at  all  judge  of  the  shop- 
keepers at  Rome  by  those  of  London  or  Paris.     The 
sale  for  their  goods  would  lie  chiefly  among  the  com- 
mon people;    because  the  rich  supplied  themselvetf 
with  most  of  the  articles  they  consumed,  from  the 
produce  of  their  lands  and  the  labour  of  their  slaves* 
Their  profits  therefore  were  not  likely  to  be  very  5on* 
siderable,   and  their  rank  in  society  would  be  propor* 
tionably  low.  If  we  then  remember  the  illiterate  state 
of  the  Roman  people  in  general  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  $  and  if  we  reflect  besides,  that 
whatever  literature  did  exist,  must  have  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  orders  from  the  expen- 
aiveness  of  books ;  we  cannot  ascribe  much  general  or 
political  information  to  the  plebeians  of  the  city.  Last 
of  all,  we  know  what  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  in 
large  cities  are  at  this  day,  when  their  opportunities  of 
being  rightly  taught  are  far  greater  than  could  possibly 
have  been  enjoyed  at  Rome.  Without  descending  to  the 
mere  idle  and  dissolute  populace,  we  should  probably 
have  found  in  the  bulk  of  the  plebeian  inhabitants,  a 
sense  of  their  own  interest  generally  predominant,  a 
violent  and  cruel  spirit  towards  those  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  their  opponents,  and  an  obstinacy  in 
maintaining  blindly  their  own  notions,  mixed  at  the 
same  time  with  many  kind  and  generous  affections 
towards  their  femilies  and  friends,  and  an  attachment 
to  the  name  and  institutions  of  their  country,  which 
was  liable  indeed  to  be  misled  or  overpowered  for  a 
time,  but  which  was  in  the  main  strong  and  sincere. 
The  plebeians  of  the  country  are  generally  spoken  of 
by  Roman  writers,  as  a  more  respectable  class  than 
those  of  the  city.  They  were  more  steadily  industrious, 
as  having  less  to  call  off  their  attention  from  their 
own  employment :  they  were  more  domestic  in  their 
habits,  and  not  only  less  apt  for  political  contests  from 
their  manner  of  living,  but  in  their  houses  and  fields 
they  possessed  a  property  which  they  were  less  willing 
to  hazard  in  civil  commotions.    The  beautiful  picture 
which  Virgil  gives  of  the  simplicity  and  happiness  of 
the  small  landed  proprietors  of  Italy,    although,  of 
course  highly  embellished,  was  doubtless  not  altoge- 
ther imaginary  -,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  hard- 
heartedness  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  poor,  which 
is  so  often  the  fault  of  our  &rmers,  was  less  called 
into  action  among  the  Romans ;    in  whose  country 
there  were  no  poor-rates  nor  parochial  ofllices  to  excite 
a  continual  soreness  in  an  uneducated  mind ;    and 
where  the  farmer  had  scarcely  any  connection  with 
more  than  his  own  household  and  labourers ;  a  class  of 
people  whom  it  is  most  natural  and  obvious  to  treat 
with  kindness  and  familiarity.     Yet  the  agricultural 
plebeians  must  have  been  ignorant^  and  were  likely  ta 
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Kogjipliy.  ihberit  tBe  violence  and  obstinacy  by  which  ignorance 
is  ever  accompanied.  They  must  have  entertained  too 
a  peculiar  jealousy  of  the  great  nobility,  by  whom 
their  own  rank  in  society  had  been  in  so  many  in- 
stances overwhelmed ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
Comitia  in  the  city,  they  were  incapable  of  resisting  the 
eloquence  of  popular  orators,  ever  ready  to  encourage 
their  angry  feelings  against  the  rich,  to  fl«atter  their 
self-importance,  and  to  persuade  them  that  their  inter- 
ests were  the  same  with  the  public  good.  Above  all, 
the  nature  of  mankind  is  such,  that  even  the  best  and 
most  highly  educated  individuals,  when  assembled 
together  in  a  numerous  body,  are  apt  to  be  more 
swayed  by  passion  and  less  by  principle  than  if  they 
were  deliberating  alone  or  in  a  small  society.  Much 
more  is  this  the  case  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
city  are  promiscuously  crowded  together ;  for  then 
the  evil  predominates  with  a  fearful  ascendency,  and 
a  physical  and  moral  excitement  is  created,  which 
destroys  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  drowns  the 
voicft  of  moderation  and  self-restraint  j  leaving  the 
mind  open  to  any  unreasonable  impression  that  may 
be  produced,  whether  of  ridicule,  of  indignation,  of 
compassion,  or  of  pride. 

It  results  then,  from  this  view  of  the  state  of  the 
plebeians,  that  the  popular  party  in  the  times  of  llbe- 
rius  Gracchus  was  made  up  of  very  heterogenous  ele- 
ments I  that  one  division  of  it,  the  mere  city  populace, 
was  thoroughly  worthless ;  but  that  others  were  com- 
posed of  industrious  and  often  well  meaning  men, 
whose  great  misfortune  it  was  to  have  a  power  placed 
in  their  hands  collectively,  far  more  thnn  proportioned 
to  their  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocra- 
tical  party  consisted  of  materials  not  less  discordant. 
Among  those  who  had  engrossed  the  landed  estates  of 
Italy,  there  were  many  who  in  the  command  of  armies 
or  in  the  government  of  provinces,  had  given  the 
utmost  proofs  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  and  who  dis- 
played the  same  temper  to.  their  poorer  countrymen 
at  home.     Others  again  sought  merely  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  nobility  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortune 
and  influence  :  these  were  men  whose  selfishness  was 
passive,  so  long  as  it  was  indulged  to  the  utmost,  but 
who  could  behave  with  the  most  unscrupulous  cruelty 
towards  any  who  should  attempt  to  restrain  it.     A 
third  class  consisted  of  those  whose  minds  were  loftier, 
and  whose  ambition  was  of  a  nobler  character  :    men 
who  delighted  in  conducting  the  councils  or  heading 
the  armies  of  the  state ;  who  wished  to  promote  the 
greatness  of  their  country,  perhaps   without  being 
conscious  to  themselves  how  far  a  love  of  their  own 
individual  greatness  mingled  in  the  wish ;    and  who 
felt  the  besetting  vice  of  great  abilities,  contempt  for 
the  ordinary  race  of  mankind.    Such  persons,  like  the 
magnanimous  man  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  having 
done  the  state  great  service,  thought  it  just  that  their 
station  in  it  should  be  preeminent ;   and  scorned  the 
thought  of  admitting  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
to  a  participation  in  their' g^ndeur,  as  an  outrage  on 
the  majesty  of  Rome.    So  complicated  are  the  motives 
by  which  we  are  actuated,  and  so  hard  is  it  where 
our  own  welfare  coincides  with  what  we  deem  the 
puUic  good^  to  decide  how  much  of  a  selfish  bias 
determined  us  in  forming  our  opinion.     There  yet 
remained  a  fourth  description  of  supporters  of  the 
aristocraey^  in  those  who  by  their  own  merit  had  raised 
themselves  to  a  fur  and  honourable  affluence  5   those 
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who   had  inherited,   or  acquired  by    commerce,   a    Tiberius 
respectable  but  not  an  overgrown  fortune  j  those  who*  Gracchut,^ 
content  with  little  had  obtained  consideration  by  their  *^ 
eloquence,  their  military  services,  or  their  tried  inte- 
grity;   and  those  of  the  nobility   themselves,  who 
though  poor  were  without  covetousness,  and  were 
more  aristocratical  from  the  influence  of  birth  and 
connections,  than  inclined  to  take  the  popular  side 
from  their  poverty.     Amongst  this  last  class  were 
numbered  the  majority  of  the  equestrian  order  -,    and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  individuals  in  Roman  history : 
Scipio  i£milianus,  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi^  and  at 
a  later  period  M.  Cicero  and  M.  Cato. 

Many  years  had  now  passed  since  Rome  had  been 
disturbed  by  civil  dissentions.  We  are  told  indeed, 
that  when  the  Senate,  immediately  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  proposed  to  begin  a  fresh 
contest  with  the  King  of  Macedon,  the  people  were 
strongly  disinclined  to  the  measure,^  and  complained 
that  the  nobility  sought  to  involve  the  nation  in  per- 
petual hostilities,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
ambition.  But  when  the  seat  of  war  was  removed  far 
away  from  Italy,  and  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
conquests  flattered  at  once  the  national  vanity,  and 
often  enriched  the  soldiers  by  the  plunder  which  it 
threw  into  their  hands,  the  popular  aversion  to  war 
probably  subsided.  It  was  likely  to  be  changed  into 
fondness  for  it,  from  the  period  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  revenues  of  Macedon,  added  to  the  large  income 
derived  from  other  provinces,  relieved  the  citizens  of 
Rome  from  taxation  altogether.  Those  changes  indeed 
in  the  state  of  property,  which  were  afterwards  to 
occasion  such  fetal  quarrels,  were  in  the  meanwhile 
silently  being  effected  ;  but  they  were  not  yet  so  great 
as  to  call  off  the  public  attention  from  subjects  of 
more  immediate  interest  3  and  it  has  ever  been  the 
case,  that  the  gradual  approach  of  financial  troubles 
has  been  unheeded,  till  the  moment  when  the  clouds 
have  covered  the  whole  fiace  of  the  sky,  and  the  storm 
has  burst  in  thunder. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
the  war  with  Numantia,  that  C.  Macinus,  one  of  the 
Consuls  employed  in  that  service,  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  safety  of  his  army  by  an  unfavourable  treaty  ^ 
that  the  Senate  violated  the  agreement  thus  made,  and 
ordered  the  general  who  had  concluded  it  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  enemy,  as  if  tlie  perfidy  of  the  govern- 
ment could  be  so  atoned  for.  The  officer  who  had 
been  particularly  employed  in  drawing  up  this  obnox- 
ious treaty,  was  the  Consul's  Qu£estor,t  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  Gracch^8  ;  nhd  it  was  said  that  the  Numan- 
tines  were  chiefly  induced  to  treat,  from  their  respect 
to  his  name  :  his  father  having  served  in  Spain,  and 
by  his  honourable  conduct  having  won  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  the  natives.  When  then  the  Senate  resolved 
to  surrender  to  the  Numantines  not  only  the  Consul 
but  all  his  principal  officers,  the  popular  assembly 
interfered  ;  and  considering  that  Gracchus  had  done 
no  more  than  save  the  lives  of  many  thousand  citizens, 
when  the  Consul's  misconduct  had  exposed  them  to 
destruction,  it  determined  that  all  the  other  ofiicers 
should  lie  exempted,  and  that  Mancinus  should  bcf 
given  up  alone.  The  different  treatment  whicli 
Gracchus  on  this  occasion  received  from  the  Senate 
and  from  the  people,  is  said  to  have  predisposed  him 

•  Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  6.         f  Platarch,  nta  Tib.  Gracchi,  c.  5. 
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*— ^V*"*^  other.     About  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  of 

V,  c.    .  Rome  6^1,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 

621.      people.  ^ 
—  ^e  gf?at  accnmulation  of  slaires  in  Italy^  and  the 

B.  c.      consequent  dearth  of  free  labourers,  was  now  become 

133.  a  serious  evil.  Gracchus  had  been  struck  with  it,  we 
are  told,  as  he  passed  through  Tuscany  on  his  way 
home  from  Spain  ;  observing,  that  the  visible  popu- 
lation consisted  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  slaves, 
who  were  working  in  fetters  under  their  taskmasters. 
The  dangers  of  this  system  had  been  also  made  maai- 
fest  by  an  insurrection  which  had  lately  broken  out 
among  the  slaves  in  Sicily  ;  for  the  immense  estates 
possessed  in  that  island  by  Roman  or  Latin  citizens,* 
were,  like  those  in  Italy,  cultivated  entirely  by  slaves, 
whose  numbers  became  so  formidable,  that  being 
roused  to  arms  by  one  of  their  body,  they  maintained 
a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Roman  government, 
spread  devastation  over  the  whole  island,  and  defeated 
no  fewer  than  four  Roman  PraM»rs,  who  were  sent 
against  them.  Plutarch  tells  us  besides^  that  Grac- 
chus being  known  as  a  young  man  of  enterprise  and 
ability,  was  called  upon  in  many  addresse.i  written 
upon  the  walls  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  stand 
up  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  to  recover  for  them 
the  public  lands  which  the  rich  had  monopolized. 

Thus  instigated  at  once  by  the  pressing  evils  of  the 
existing  system,  by  personal  predilections,  and  by  the 
allurem  en ts  of  an  evi  dent  popularity,  Tiberius  Gracchus 
entered  on  his  unfortunate  career.  The  remedy  wluch 
he  proposed  for  the  growing  distresses  of  the  poor, 
consisted  in  a  revival  of  the  Licinion  law  with  certain- 
modiircations  :  that  is  to  say,t  he  allowed  a  father  of 
a  family  to  hold  five  hundred  jugera  of  public  or  con- 
quered land  in  his  own  right,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  in  right  of  each  of  his  sons  :  but  any  man 
who  possessed  more  than  this  amount,  was  to  restore 
it  to  the  nation  on  receiving  a  price  for  it  from  the 
treasury.  To  this  proposition  was  added,  that  the  lands 
thus  recovered,  should  be  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  that  it  should  be  unlawful  at  any  time 
that  any  of  these  allotments  should  be  sold :  and 
finally,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  execotkm  of  the 
law,  three  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
annually,  with  powers  to  see  it  duly  carried  into  effect, 
and  its  enactments  observed  unbroken.  It  is  said  by 
Plutarch,  that  in  proposing  these  measures  Gracchus 
acted  with  the  concurrence  of  some  individuals  of 
distinguished  rank,  and  of  great  legal  knowledge } 
such  as  P.  Crassus,  then  Pontffex  Maximus,  and  P. 
Mucins  Scsevola,  one  of  the  Consuls  3  both  of  whom 
are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero  t  as  eminent  for  their 
acquaintance  with  the  civil  law^  as  well  as  for  their 
general  eloquence  and  ability.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  mischievous  tendency  of  an  Agrarian 
law  was  not  90  palpable  to  the  Romans  as  it  is  to  us, 
and  the  apparent  extravagance  of  Gracchus*s  conduct 
is  much  lessened.  Indeed  we  should  remember,  that 
he  only  professed  to  enforce^  even  in  mitigated  seve- 
rity, an  actually  existing  law ;    and  that  though  time 

had  seemed  to  sanction  the  encroaehments  of  the  rich, 

-—    -■  —-----■-.  .  .     ^  ,      ^^^ 

•  Floras,  lib.  iU.  e.  19. 

t  Flntarch,  Vita  Gracchi^  c.  9.  Appum,  deBeU.Cimi.  lib.  i. 
c.  9.  10. 

I  De  Claris  Orator,  c.  26.  Dt  Oratore,  lib.  L  c.  50,  55.  De 
Oficiit,  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 


he  mighit  yet  not  unnaturally  think  that  the  people    TUtems 
cotdd  never  lose  their  rights  by  mere  disuse ;  and  that  Gracchai. 
his  proposed  indolgenciea  to  the  holders  of  national  v.«^->^^'W 
property,  abundantly  compensated  for  any  wrong  they      u.  c. 
might  sustain  by  the  sudden  revival  of  a  long  dormant      621. 
claim.    It  is  not  possible  that  we,  with  the  added       — 
experience  and  knowledge  of  more  than  nineteen  cenr      b.  c. 
turies,  can  hesitate  to  condemn  his  scheme  as  per*      133. 
nicious  and  impractieable  -,   nor  indeed  did  it  appear 
otherwise  to  calm  and  sensible  men  at  that  very  time  ^ 
fbr  C.  Laelius,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wise,  en- 
deavoured in  his  Tribuneship  a  few  years  before,  to 
remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
estates  ;  but  finding  that  they  could  not  be  removed 
without  greater  mischief,  he  abandoned  the  attempt 
altogether.  But  still,  although  the  conduct  of  Gracchua 
was  violent  and  unwise,  it  does  not  imply  in  liim  such 
a  degree  of  profiigacy  or  folly,  as  would  be  justly 
imputed  to  a  similar  proposal  now. 

The  aristocracy  in  general  warmly  opposed  the  pro- 
jected law  ;  and  Gracchus,  impatient  of  any  opposition, 
to  a  scheme  which  he  deemed  so  beneficial,  s^  once 
lost  his  temper }  and  dropping  the  xajore.  conciliatory 
clauses,  proposed  merely  that  the  holders  of  national 
lands  beyond  the  legal  amount,  should  be  obliged  to 
give  them  up  immediately.*  This  only  added  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  opposition  against  it ;  and  the  ques- 
tion being  one  of  such  universal  interest,  great  crowds 
of  people  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  quarters  of  Italy, 
to  take  part  with  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  law.f 
But  the  aristocratical  party,  well  knowing  how  the 
tribes  were  likely  to  vote  if  it  were  left  to  their  deci- 
sion, had  secured  the  negative  of  M.  Octavius,  one  of 
the  Tribunes :  and  this  being  resolutely  interposed, 
whenever  the  measure  was  brought  forward,  it  was 
impossible  for  Gracchus,  according  to  the  fiwrms  of  the 
constitution,  to  carry  his  point.  He  too  however 
availed  himself  of  his  power  as  Tribune  to  embarrasa 
his  opponents  ;  for  he  suspended  by  his  negative  the 
functions  of  every  officer  in  the  state,  |  and  sealed  up 
the  doors  of  the  treasury  f  thus  stopping  all  issues  or 
receipts  of  money  for  the  public  service.  So  strange 
was  the  extent  of  the  Tribunitian  authority,  that 
Gracchus  in  these  violent  proceedings  was  acting 
agreeaUy  to  law  ;  and  the  nobility  unable  to  resist 
him,  went  into  .mourning  to  show  their  sense  of  the 
distressed  and  dangerous  state  of  the  r^ublic. 

Still,  while  Octavius  persisted  in  his  opposition, 
the  law  could  not  be  carried. §  Gracchus,  thereforej 
resolving  to  overbear  every  obstacle,  and  having  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  his  colleague  by  entreaty,  as  he 
was  personally  well  known  to  him,  and  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  eloquence  ;  at  last  finding  him  immovc* 
able,  openly  declared,  that  two  men  so  opposed  to  one 
another  ought  not  to  continue  in  office  together  :  that 
either  Octavius  or  himself  ought  therefore  to  be  forced 
by  the  people  to  lay  down  the  Tribuneship.  And  with 
a  mockery  of  fieurness,  he  desired  Octavius  first  to 
submit  to  the  Comitia  the  question,  that  Tiberius 
Gracchus  should  be  no  longer  Tribune.  When  this  was 
declined,  he  announced  his  own  intention  of  proposing 
a  similar  resolution  on  the  following  day  with  regar4 
to  Octavius.    Accordingly,  when  the  assemUy  met, 

*  Platarch,  VUa  GratcM,  c.  10. 
t  Appian,  de  BelL  Civil,  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
X  Plutarch,  flta  Oracchi,  c.  10. 
I  Ibid,  c  11,  12.    Appisa,  c  12. 
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jiogi!^.  GraccliuSj  after  another  peivonal  appeal  to  bis  col- 
leagae>  entreating  him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  finding  hJm  still  resolute  in  his  refusal, 
proposed  to  the  tribes  the  sentence  of  degradation. 
Seventeen  successively  voted  for  it ;  and  as  the  total 
number  of  the  tribes  was  thirty-five,  the  votes  of  owe 
more  would  constitute   a  majority.     At  this  point, 
then,   Gracchus  paused ;    and   onc^  more  conjured 
Octavius  to  spare  him  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to 
such  a  painful  extremity.    Octavius,  it  is  said,  was 
staggered;     but    the    sight    of   the    nobility,    who 
anxiously  watched  his  behaviour,  and  the  shame  of 
being  intimidated  by  personal  considerations,   gave 
him  fresh  firmness;    and  he  told  Gracchus   to   do 
whatever  he  thought  proper.     The  eighteenth  Tribe 
then  gave  their  votes  for  his  degradation ;  and  the 
measure  being  carried*    Gracchus   sent  one   of  his 
officers  to  drag  Octavius  down  from  the  seat  which  he 
occupied  as  Tribune.     When  this  had  been  done,  and 
Octavius  had  been  thrust  out  among  the  people,  the 
mott    immediately  fell    upon    him  3    and    altliough 
Gracchus  tried  to  check  them,  he  found  that  a  dema- 
gogue has  little  power  in  restraining  his  followers, 
from  violence ;   and  Octavius  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  their  fury,  by  the  efforts  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
zeal  of  his  own  slaves,  one  of  whom  lost  his  eyes  in 
defending  his  master. 

^  After  such  an  example,  no  Tribune  ventured  any 
more  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  law  ;  which  was 
passed  immediately  without  difficulty.  But  it  appears 
that  Crassus  and  Mucins  were  either  disgusted  at  the 
late  conduct  of  Gracchus,  or  that  he  began  now  to 
throMT  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  common 
people ;  for  neither  their  names,  nor  those  of  any 
other  distinguished  senator  unconnected  with  the 
Tribune,  were  to  be  found  among  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  The  list 
consisted  of  Gracchus  himself,*  of  his  younger  brother 
Caitts^  a  youth  of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at  this 
time  serving  under  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  of  his  fatlier- 
in-law,  Appitts  Claudius.  It  was  evident  that  the 
real  power  of  the  Commission  woidd  rest  solely  with 
Tiberius  Gracchus  j  and  this  circumstance  was  likely 
to  embitter  still  more  the  feelings  of  the  Senate 
towards  him.  Their  hatred  betrayed  itself  in  a  manner 
at  once  impolitic  and  mean  3  for  they  refused  him  the 
usual  allowance  granted  to  a  public  Commissioner,t 
and  reduced  it  to  a  denarius  and  a  half,  or  about  one 
shiUing  a  day.  Both  parties  were  fuU  of  suspicion 
against  each  other;  a  friend  of  Tiberius  happening  to 
die  suddenly,  the  appearance  exhibited  by  his  body 
was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  poison ;  and  Tiberius 
himself,  as  if  afraid  for  his  own  life,  put  on  mourning, 
and  wit^  his  young  children  in  his  hand,  went  round 
among  the  people,  recommending  his  family  to  their 
protectioa,  in  case  he  himself  should  fall  a  victim  to 
his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  Gracchus  began  to 
incur  the  imputation  which  had  proved  so  often  fatal 
to  former  demagogues,  that  of  aspiring  to  make  him- 
self Tyrant  of  Rome.{  Attains,  the  last  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  was  lately  dead ;  and  one  of  his  ministers  had 
arrived  in  Bome  with  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions  and  treasure^ to  the  Roman  people. 

t 

*  Appian  and  Platarcli,  vftt  suprii, 
t  Plutarch,  Hia  Qraccki,  lib.  ziii. 
I  Plutarch,  ubi  tupri.  Veil.  Patcrcul.  lib.  ii. 
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^rracchiM  immediately  proposed  a  hew,  that  the  trea-  nberius 
sure  should  be  divided  among  those  citizens  who  Gncchiia. 
should  receive  allotments  of  land  under  the  new  Cona- 
mission,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stock  their  farms; 
and  that  the  disposal  and  management  of  |^  kingdom 
should  be  lodged  exclusively  with  the  popular  assem- 
bly. Under  &e  odium  which  such  conduct  excited, 
any  accusation  against  him  was  readily  listened  to ; 
and  a  senator,  whose  bouse  was  next  to  that  of 
Gracchus,  stood  up  in  the  Senate,  and  asserted  om 
his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Minister  of  the  late  Ring 
of  Pergamus  had  presented  Gracchus  %vith  a  diadem 
and  a  scarlet  robe,  preparatory,  as  he  insinuated,  to 
his  usurping  the  regal  state  of  which  those  decorations 
were  the  insignia. 

But  his  conduct  towards  Octavius  affoi^ed  his 
enemies  a  surer  ground  of  censure.  Even  many  of  the 
people,  it  is  «ud,  were  struck  with  the  unprecedented 
violence  of  that  measure  ;  and  Gracchus  thought  pro- 
per to  justify  himself  at  some  length,  and  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  the  sacredness  of  the  Tribunitian  office 
was  destroyed,  when  a  Tribune  turned  his  power  to 
the  injury  of  that  part  of  the  people  whose  interests 
he  was  especially  appointed  to  guard.  What  effect 
his  arguments  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
cannot  be  known  }  but  in  the  judgment  of  posterity 
his  conduct  has  appeared  indefensible.  The  nega- 
tive of  the  Tribunes  was  their  peculiar  and  con- 
stitutional privilege;  and  it  had  often  been  exerted  in 
defence  of  individuals  against  popular  violence,  as  well 
as  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  commons  collec- 
tively against  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy. 
To  set  it  aside  whenever  it  c^pposed  the  inclinations 
of  a  majority  of  the  Comitia,  and  far  more  to  degrade 
the  Tribune  w^ho  interposed  it,  was  a  direct  injury  to 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  citizen,  and  Idft  him 
absolutely  without  defence  against  the  wildcat  tyranny 
which  the  popular  assembly  might  be  excited  by  ha 
orators  to  commit.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  not  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  bat 
merely  of  expediency ;  and  it  furnished  a  pretence  far 
the  more  flagrant  violation  of  It,  of  which  the 
opposite  party,  in  their  turn,  were  soon  proceeding 
to  be  guilty.  Meanwhile  the  crowds  who  had 
flocked  to  Rome,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  had  left  the  city  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
elated  with  their  triumph.*  It  was  possible  that 
Gracchus  might  not  always  be  able  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  Comitia  ;  and  in  that  case  he  had  the 
prospect  before  his  eyes  of  impeachment,  condenrna- 
tion,  and  exile.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  present  popidarity,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reelected  Tribune  for  the  following  year ;  and  he 
trusted  that  his  supporters  from  the  country  would 
reassemble  on  such  an  occasion,  and  would  secure 
his  election.  To  win  still  more  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  allured  them  with  the  hope  of  a  number  of 
popular  measures,  which  he  proposed  to  carry  in  Ms 
next  Tribuneship  :    the  term  of  military  aervice,t  to 


*.Appian,  c.  13. 

t  Plutarch,  c.  13,  seema  to  speak  of  these  lawa  as  actually  pro' 
posed  by  Tiberius  Graochus ;  but  m  the  one  which  regards  Ihe 
judirial  power  is  ascribed  both  by  Fatercuhia  and  Appiaa  to  bis 
brother  Cuus,  and  no  one  mentions  any  of  these  uieusures  among 
the  actual  offences  of  Tiberias,  1  hare  thought  it  most  probable 
that  tbey  were  only  talked  of  by  him,  and  were  neyer  carried 
into  effect. 
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Biography,  wliich  every  citizen  Was  bound  by  law,  was  to  be 
'  shortened  5  the  judicial  power  in  ordinary  criminal 
causes,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  senators, 
was  to  be  shared  with  the  equestrian  order ;  and 
Paterculus  adds,  that  he  promised  to  procure  the 
freedom  of  Rome  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
These  were  indeed  the  proceedings  of  a  dangerous 
demagogue  -,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
Gracchus  desired  a  second  Tribuneship  as  a  defensive 
or  an  offensive  measure  :  whether  he  wished  it  only 
as  a  protection  for  himself,  or  whether  he  meditated 
plans  still  more  subversive  of  all  good  government 
than  those  which  he  had  already  avowed.  But  fear 
has  been  justly  numbered  among  the  causes  which  led 
them  into  injustice  ;  and  acts  which  he  might  have 
deemed  necessary  to  his  own  safety,  might  have  been 
of  a  nature  no  less  violent  than  such  as  the  most  delibe- 
rate treason  against  his  country  would  have  dictated. 

The  season  of  election  was  now  approaching ;  *  and 
the  friends  of  the  aristocracy  insisted,  that  the  same 
person  could  not  legally  be  appointed  Tribune  two 
years  successively.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, a  demur  on  this  point  was  made  by  the  Tribune 
who  presided  at  the  Comitia,  and  who  accepted  or 
refused  the  votes  of  the  citizens.  He  was  requested 
to  resign  his  office  to  Mucins  or  Mummius,  a  warm 
partisan  of  Gracchus,  and  the  man  who  had  been 
lately  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  Octavius.  But  the 
other  Tribunes  objected  to  this  arrangement,  and  a 
dispute  ensuing,  the  friends  of  Gracchus  perceived 
that  the  result  was  likely  to  be  unfavourable  to  them, 
and  contrived  to  protract  the  discussion  to  so  late  an 
hour,  that  the  assembly  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned 
to  the  following  day.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  Gracchus  again  went  about  in 
mourning  with  his  children,  appealing  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  people ;  and  so  strong  a  sentiment  was 
excited  in  his  behalf,  that  a  great  crowd  watched 
through  the  night  around  his  house,  in  order  to  secure 
bim  from  the  violence  which  he  afiPected  to  dread. 
He  himself  meanwhile  was  concerting  with  his  friends 
the  measures  to  be  pursued  on  the  morrow;  and  a 
signal  was  agreed  upon  amongst  them,t  to  be  used 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  them  to  employ 
force.  The  Capitol  was  occupied  by  his  party  while  it 
was  yet  dark ;  and  in  the  morning  he  left  his  house  to 
join  them,  and  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions ;  a  crowd  of  his  friends  ranging  themselves 
around  his  person,  in  order  that  no  one  on  whom  they 
could  not  depend  might  approach  too  near  him. 

From  this  point  the  relations  of  Plutarch  and 
Appiaq  vary  ;  nor  have  we  any  contemporary  account 
which  might  teach  us .  how  to  reconcile  them  with 
each  other,  or  assist  us  in  judging  which  of  the  two 
we  ought  to  follow.  We  shall  attempt  to  compose 
such  a  statement  as  may  be  probable  in  itself,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  either  of  our  authorities.  At  the 
first  outset,  the  Tribunes  who  were  opposed  to 
Gracchus,  {  and  the  partisans  of  the  nobility,  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  the  election,  on  the  ground  which 
had  been  urged  on  the  preceding  day,  that  a  Tribune 
could  not  be  reelected  for  the  following  year.  A 
disturbance  thus  arose  among  the  multitude  3  §  and 
at  the   same   moment  Fulvius  Flaccus,    a    senator 
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attached  to  the  popular  party,  arrived  in  haste  from  TibeHns 
the  Senate  ;  and  making  signs  that  he  wished  to  GracchuB. 
speak  to  Gracchus,  obtained  a  passage  through  the  ~ 
crowd.  He  brought  information  that  the  nobility, 
being  unable  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  Consul, 
were  preparing  of  themselves  to  attack  the  Comitia; 
and  had  armed  for  this  purpose  a  considerable  body  of 
their  friends  and  of  their  slaves.  The  popular  faction, 
already  in  a  high  state  of  agitation,  were  roused  to 
the  utmost  by  these  tidings.  They  tucked  up  their 
gowns  to  prepare  for  action,  seized  the  staves  from 
the  hands  of  the  ordinary  officers  who  kept  order  in 
the  Comitia}  broke  them  and  distributed  the  frag- 
ments amongst  their  own  party ;  and  when  Gracchus 
gave  the  concerted  signal,^  by  raising  his  hand  to  his 
Lead,  they  at  once  fell  upon  the  Tribiues  who  had 
opposed  them,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Senate,  and  drove  them  from  the  place  of  assem- 
bly. AU  now  became  tumult ;  the  Priests  of  Jupiter 
shut  the  gates  of  the  Temple  in  the  Capitol  -,  and  a 
thousand  vague  and  exaggerated  rumours  were  carried 
to  the  Senate ;  some  saying  that  Gracchus  was  de- 
posing the  other  Tribunes  from  their  office  -,  others, 
that  he  was  nominating  himself  to  a  second  Tribune- 
ship,  without  waiting  for  the  votes  of  the  people ; 
while  a  third  set,  who  had  from  a  distance  seen  him 
raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  affirmed  that  he  was 
mstantly  to  be  appointed  King,  and  that  he  had 
actually  signified  his  desire  to  receive  from  the  people 
a  crown. 

These  several  reports  reached  the  senators  who 
were  assembled  in  the  Temple  of  Faith.  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  of  great 
landed  property,  and  of  a  stern  and  determined  tem- 
per, f  called  upon  P.  Mucins,  the  Consul,  to  take 
instant  and  vigorous  measures  for  the  destruction  of 
the  tyrant.  To  this  Mucins  answered,  that  he  would 
not  set  the  example  of  shedding  blood,  nor  destroy 
any  citizen  without  trial;  but  if  the  people  were 
seduced  or  terrified  by  Gracchus  into  any  illegal 
resolutions,  he  should  consider  such  resolution  to  be 
of  no  authority.  Nasica  then  exclaimed, "  The  Consul 
deserts  the  Republic  ;  let  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
it  follow  me.*'  At  once  the  senators  arose,  wrapped 
their  gowns  around  their  left  arms  as  a  shield,  and 
proceeded  in  a  body  towards  the  Capitol.  Nasica  led 
them,  with  a  fold  of  his  robe  thrown  over  his  head  j 
and  the  train  was  swelled  by  the  friends  and  slaves  of 
the  senators,  who  had  provided  themselves  before- 
hand with  clubs  and  sticks.  On  the  approach  of  this 
band,  consisting  of  all  the  nobility  of  Rome,  the 
people  made  way  before  them,  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  senators  seized  the  staves  which  their 
opponents  dropped  in  their  flight,  or  armed  them- 
selves with  the  fragments  of  the  benches  which  had 
been  broken  down  in  the  confusion  of  the  crowd. 
With  these  weapons  they  attacked  all  who  fell  in  their 
way ;  and  Gracchus  himself  endeavouring  to  escape, 
and  stumbling  over  those  who  had  already  fallen,  was 
killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head.  About  three 
hundred  of  his  friends  shared  his  fate,  being  all  killed 
by  clubs  or  bludgeons,  which  were  the  only  weapons 
employed.  The  bodies  of  all  the  slain,  including 
Gracchus  himself,  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the 
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^^of'^^^y;  Tiber ,  and  the  Senate  fallowing  up  their  victory, 
put  to  death  afterwards  several  ot  the  partisans  of  the 
late  Tribune  -,  some  of  them,  it  is  said,*  with  circum- 
stances of  atrocious  cruelty. 

It  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  Romans  on  political  justice,  that  Cicero, 
a  man  whose  moral  principles  were  far  purer  than 
those  of  his  countrymen  in  general,  speaks  more  than 
once  of  the  murder  of  Gracchus  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise,  t  So  accustomed  were  the  Romans 
to  have  recourse  to  the  plea  of  necessity  or  public 
utility,  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  commonwealth.  Now,  as  it  is  obvious  that  these 
abstract  principles  are  of  a  far  more  pliable  nature 
than  written  forms  of  law  can  be,  all  parties  in  turn 
might  appeal  to  such  an  excuse  with  plausibility, 
when  the  laws,  if  duly  observed,  would  have  passed 
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on  each  a  just  condemnation.  No  doubt  there  is  an  Ufaerins 
extreme  on  the  other  side  $  and  a  blind  devotion  to  Gnbcchus, 
the  letter  and  forms  of  the  constitution  on  all  occa- 
sions, may  really  compromise  those  great  interests 
for  the  sake  of  which  alone  forms  are  valuable.  But 
there  cannot  be*  a  question  that  the  adherence  to  rules, 
and  the  reipect  for  particular  institutions,  which  rer 
mackably  distinguish  our  English  lawyers,  are  a  most 
valuable  security  to  personal  liberty,  and  that  they 
serve  to  subject  the  fiiry  of  contending  factions  to  one 
impartial  and  unimpassioned  decision.  At  Rome  public 
expediency  was  successfully  appealed  to,  to  justify  the 
degradation  of  Octavius  and  the  death  of  Gracchus  *, 
whereas  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  justice 
and  liberty  would  have  taught  them  to  abhor  both 
those  actions  as  illegal  and  tyrannical :  the  last,  as  is 
usual  in  cases  of  retaliation,  far  exceeding  the  former 
by  whieb  it  was  provoked,  in  violence  and  atrocity. 
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E^r^T  The  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  so  much  a 
■-^r^'  sudden  and  isolated  act,  that  it  did  not  at  all  interrupt 
Fna  the  execution  of  those  laws  which  he  had  proposed 
and  carried  in  his  Tribuneship.  His  death  occasioned 
a  vacancy  among  the  Commissioners  for  carrying  into 
effect  his  Agrarian  law ;  and  P.  Licinius  Crassus,* 
who  was  nominated  to  succeed  him,  perishing  shortly 
after  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,t  in  Pergamus ; 
and  Appius  Claudius, t  another  of  the  original  Com- 
missioners, dying  also  about  the  same  time,  the 
Commission  finally  was  composed  of  C.  Gracchus,  the 
younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  C.  Papiriiis  Carbo,  and 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  But  the  extreme  youth  of 
C.  Gracchus,  and  possibly  the  impression  produced  on 
his  mind  by  the  fate  of  his  brother,  prevented  him 
from  immediately  taking  an  active  part  in  public 
afiairs.  His  colleagues,  however,  were  well  disposed 
to  make  up  for  his  absence  5  and  they  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  their  appointment  in  that  summary  and 
absolute  manner  which  was  so  familiar  to  the  ma^s- 
trates  of  Rome.  They  readily  received  accusations 
against  any  persons  who  were  charged  with  holding 
national  lands  ;§  and  decided  on  all  these  cases  by  their 
own  sole  authority.  It  often  happened  that  property 
alleged  to  be  public  was  intermixed  with  estates  law- 
fbUy  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  allied  states 
of  Italy  ;  and  now  the  present  Commission  extended 
its  inquiries  to  the  titles  by  which  these  estates  were 
held ;  and'lheir  owners  were  called  upon  to  shew  how 
they  had  acquired  them ;  and  to  produce  either  the 
deeds  of  the  purchase,  or  the  grants  by  which  they 
had  received  them  from  the  Roman  government. 
Sometimes  these  documents  were  not  to  be  found; 
and  then  the  Commissioners  decided  at  their  discre- 
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tion  upon  the  property  of  the  land  ;  and  removed  at 
pleasure  from  their  estates  men  who  had  peaceably 
inherited  them  from  a  remote  period.  It  appears,  also, 
that  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  permission 
had  been  given  to  individuals  on  former  occasions,  to 
enclose  and  cultivate  the  waste  lands  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  payment  probably  of  a  rent,  scarcely 
more  than  nominal,  to  the  treasury.  In  process  of 
time,  the  distinction  between  the  freehold  and  rented 
parts  of  an  estate  was  forgotten  \  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  were  removed ;  and  the  whole  was 
looked  upon  as  held  by  the  same  tenure.  But  no  pre- 
scription was  any  security  against  the  new  Commis- 
sioners ;  all  public  land  whatever  was  to  be  recovered 
out  of  private  hands,  and  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
poorer  citizens,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Sempronian  law.  Nor  was  the  distribution  of  the 
lots  to  be  thus  assigned  less  arbitrary.*  llie  law 
allowed  an  individual  to  hold  five  hundred  jugera  of 
national  property;  but  it  seems  that  the  Commis-. 
sioners  might  allot  them'  to  him  in  whatever  part  of 
Italy  they  thought  proper.  Many  persons,  therefore, 
were  deprived  of  the  lands  which  they  held  adjoining 
to  their  own  estates ;  and  received  in  exchange  an 
allotment  often  less  valuable  in  itself,  and  generally 
•far  less  conveniently  situated.  Men  obnoxious  to  the 
Commissioners,  either  on  political  or  personal  grounds, 
were  thus  subjected  to  numberless  vexations  )  while 
their  partisans,  their  creatures,  and  their  friends, 
might  be  most  unduly  favoured.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  most  indiistrious  and  peaceable 
among  the  poorer  citizens  would  be  by  no  means  the 
greatest  gainers  firom  the  distribution  of  land  5 1  but 
that  tlie  opportunity  would  be  seized  to  reward  the 
most  violent  supporters  of  the  democratical  party  in 
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Biofmpliy.  the  popular  assembly  ;  and  to  encourage  the  riotous 
'  and  seditious  for  the  future^  with  the  hope  of  earning 
ibr  themsdves  a  similar  prize,    by  an  active  and 
unscrupulous  obedience  to  the  prevailing  demagogues 
of  the  day. 

It  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  Roman  con- 
tftitution,  that  at  the  very  time  when  a  Commission^  so 
larourable  to  the  wildest  claims  of  the  demooratical 
party  was  actually  in  existence  ;  the  Consuls,'*^  P.  Po- 
pilius  and  P.  Rupilius  were  proceeding  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  banishment  on  several  of  the  partisans  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  no  other  authority  than  a  vote  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  manifest  contempt  of  the  Valerian 
law.  This,  as  was  natural,  was  on  a  future  occasion 
strongly  resented  by  the  popular  party ;  and  thus  in 
the  tyrannical  powers  which  both  sides  in  turn  allowed 
themselves  to  exercise,  there  never  were  wanting  to 
either  pretences  of  retaliation,  whenever  they  could 
gain  the  ascendency. 
P.  Scipio  Meantime  the  proceedings  of  the  Agrarian  Com- 
opposes  the  missioners  excited  a  general  indignation  amongst  the 
Commis-  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,t  many  of  whom 
the  Affra-  ^^  been  dispossessed  of  estates  to  make  room  for 
lianUw.  some  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome«  In  looking  out 
for  a  man  who  might  espouse  their  cause  with  effect, 
they  were  led  to  fix  their  eyes  on  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
^milianus,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  military 
services,  and  had  lately  returned  to  Rome,  after 
having  effected  the  desCruclion  of  Numantia.  Scipio 
had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Italians, 
when  serving  under  him  as  allies  in  the  Roman  amy  j 
and  was  weU  able  to  appreciate  their  value ;  he  was 
mclined  also  of  himself  to  ojpfpoae  the  popular  party  ; 
and  he  came  forward  therefore  with  complaints  of 
the  excessive  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the*Com- 
missioners ;  and  propoeed  that  all  points  in  dispute 
between  them  and  the  occupiers  of  laud,  should  be 
decided,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  a  more  impartial 
jurisdiction.  This  seemed  so  fiur,  that  it  was  ae- 
<^eded  to  ^  and  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  one  of  the 
•Consuls,  was  impointed  judge  of  all  appeals  'against 
the  measures  of  the  Commissioners.  But  this  officer, 
disgusted  with  the  difKculties  of  the  office,  soon  re- 
signed it,  and  departed  to  his  province  of  Dlyricitm  3 
whilst  as  no  one  acted  in  his  plaice,  the  Comnuasionen 
again  were  enabled  to  d^  all  opposition.  The 
attempt  however  to  lessen  their  power  had  rendered 
Scipio  odious  to  their  party  j  nor  was  this  the  only 
way  in  which  he  offended  them ;  for  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion  procured  the  rejection  of  a  law 
brought  forward  fay  Carbo,^  and  supported  by  Grac- 
chus, to  allow  the  same  person  to  be  reelected  Tribune, 
as  often  as  the  people  should  ehoose.  He  did  not 
labate  in  his  opposition  to  their  power  as  Commis- 
sioners, till  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  was  going  to  address  the  people  folly  on  the 
Death  of  4iubject,  he  died  suddenly  in  hh  bed  :  |  and  his  death 
P.  Scipio.  was  attributed  by  the  violence  of  party  to  the  con- 
trivances of  Carbo  and  tiraccfaus.  But  the  general 
^nd  the  most  probable  aecovnt  was,  that  his  death 
was  natural ;  ||  nor  indeed  is  secret  aasaaskiation  a  crime 
consistent  with  Hiat  which  we  know  of  the  character 
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.of  the  Roman  political  quarrels  at  this  period  of  the 
republic. 

The  Agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  which  had 
arisen  immediately  out  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
•rich  and  poor  citizens  of  Rome,  began  now  in  its  ope- 
jration  to  affect  other  interests,  and  to  bring  forward 
new  claims,  and  new  changes.     It  has   been  men- 
tioned, that  the  landholders  among  the  allied  states 
of  Italy  felt  themselves  particularly  aggrieved  by  it, 
and  that  they  had  applied  to  Scipio  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  their  cause.     After  bis  death  they  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  it,^  in  conjunction  with 
the  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  5  and  thus  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  was  delayed  and  impeded,  and  its 
supporters  might  have  despaired  of  ever  carrying  it  mt^ 
into  foil  effect,  while  there  were  such  powerful  in-  lar  leadCTi 
terests  arrayed  against  it.    Upon  this  a  scheme  was  conciliate 
devised,  which  should  at  once  conciliate  one  part  of  Italian 
the  opponents  of  the  laws,  and  set  them  at  variance  J^^'^'^'^J 
with  the  other  part.     Hopes  were  held  out  to  thet^Jfng^^ 
Italian  allies,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  in  return  for  so  Roman 
splendid  a  gift,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  re-  <^i^"*** 
nounce  their  opposition  to  the  Agrarian  law.   Besides, 
the    popular  leaders    might  probably  calculate  on 
making  the  strength  of  their  party  irresistible ;  if  so 
many  thousand  members,  indebted  to  them  for  their 
right  of  voting,  should  be  added  to  the   popular  as- 
sembly ;  and  as  the  number  of  citizens   would  then 
be  so  ^eat,  that  an  actual  meeting  of  the  whole 
people  in  one   place  would  be  impracticable  ;  the 
Comitia  were  likely  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  the 
idlest  and  most  worthless  of  the  community ;  to  be    .         ' 
more  than  ever  incapable  of  reason,  and  more  than  ' 

•ever  liable  to  become  instruments  of  mischief  in  the  ' 

hands  of  their  favourite  omtors.    However,  the  pro-  ' 

posed  grant  of  citizenship  completely  answered  the  ' 

views  of  the  popular  leaders  :  the  Italians^  fos^^ting  ' 

the  Agrarian  law  in  the  seducing  prospect  now  opened 
to  them,  crowded  to  Rome  to  witness  the  decision  of 
the  question,  and  to  influence  it  indieir  favour  foy 
'every  means  in  their  power.  While  on  the  othca* 
liand,  the  Senate  conaidering  this  .new  measure  as 
more  dangerous  than  even  the  division  of  the  na- 
tional lands,  prepared  vigorously  to  oppose  it;  and 
M.  Junius  Pennufl,t  one  of  the  TriiMBes,  brought 
forward  a  law  under  their  authority,  commanding  all 
.aliens  to  depart  from  Ronoe,  and  prohibiting  them 
generally  from  access  to  it.  The  law  was  carried,  Tbescheii 
and  the  saccessof  the  Senate  in  thisprevious  stnxggle  ^^^^ '' 
•deterred,  as  it  seems,  the  popular  Leaders  fjx>zn  bringing  ^^^^^' 
on  the  main  question  for  tlie  present.  At  .this  time 
.also  they  lost  one  of  their  number,  C.  Graedaia  3  who 
having  been  elected  Qosestor  was  sent  into  Sardinia 
with  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  %  one  of  the  Consuls,  to 
•qu^  some  disturbances  in  that  island. 

In  the  suooeeding  year  M.  Fulvius  Flapcua,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Agrarian  .law,  was  elected 
Consul ;  and  availing  hmaself  of  the  power  of  bis  ^^°^^ 
office,  he  threatened  to  bring  the  question  ccMioem- {°]i"  by 
ing  the  Italian  allies  to  an  issue.  The  Senate  con-  Pulrius 
jured  him,  it  is  said,§  to  desist  from  his  purpose ;  Flaccus. 
and  finding  that  he  treated  them  with  conten^it^  they 
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Blignpby.  averted  the^  evil  for  the  time  by  sending  Falvins  on 
^^^^V^  foreign  service  }*  availing;  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
ff^  nity  afforded  by  the  Solyes^  a  tribe  of  Transalpine 
Gaul>  who  had  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  city  of 
Marseilles^  an  ally  of  the  republic.  But  the  hopes 
which  his  proposed  measures  had  excited  in  the 
Bunds  of  the  Italians  could  not  be  at  once  for^tten  $ 
and  some  among  them  were  disposed  to  assert 
their  claims  by  force,  without  depending  on  their 
friends  at  Rome.  The  people  of  Fregelln  are  men-* 
tioned  as  having  revolted  from  the  Romans;  and 
Cicero  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  **  war  with 
Fregell0."t  But  the  war  which  a  single  city  could 
maintain  against  the  Roman  empire  could  not  have 
been  very  serious.  FregeUse  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  its  citizens  -,  X  and  the  Prstor,  L.  Opimius,  who  was 
employed  on  this  occasion,  after  having  killed  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  encourage  him  to 
claim  a  triumph,  §  received  the  submission  of  the 
survivors,  ||  and  razed  their  city  to  the  ground. 

It  was  late  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  C.  GfMC- 
chus,  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  returned 
from  Sardinia  witiioat  the  pennission  of  his  General, 
intending  at  the  ensuing  Sections  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Tribuneship.^  His  oonduct  in  thva 
leaving  his  province  was  complained  of,  and  wm 
uimrac- Doticed  by  the  Censors;  but  he  defended  himself 
^'^^-  successfully  both  on  thia  and  on.  otiier  occasions, 
'^  ^  when  h«  was  licensed  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  revolt  of  Fregellaa.  He  obtained  also  the  office 
of  Tribune  which  he  desired,  but  was  so  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Senatorian  party,  that  he  could  only 
obtain  the  fourth  place  in  thie  list.  He  was  now 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  aU  the  quar 
H&cations  requisite  in  a  popular  leader.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  a  very  high  order,  *  *  at  once  sensible 
and  commanding  ;  his  educationf  f  had  begun  early 
aader  the  care  of  his  mother  Cornelia,  and  exceeded 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  :  his  activity  and 
diligence  were  great,  and  the  late  of  his  brother,  as, 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  his  early  political  life, 
marked  him  out  as  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Senate, 
and  partisan  of  the  popular  cause.  Accordingly  his 
Tribuneship  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  acts,  all 
prompted  evidently  by  party  views  |  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  originated  far  less  in  honest  feelings  of 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  tiie  poor,  than  the 
kws  of  bis  brother  Tiberius.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
were  now  two  parties  in  the  state  more  distinctly 
formed  :  and  men  under  such  circumstances  are  too  apt 
to  belieTe  that  the  good  of  their  country  can  only  be 
promoted  through  the  medium  of  the  ascendency  of 
their  party. 
^utA  of  In  the  accounts  which  we  are  now  to  give  of  the  mea- 
*^^  tares  pursued  by  C.  Gracchus,  the  want  of  a  good  con- 
t^_^^l  temporary  historian  whom  we  may  follow  with  con- 
tsoio  fidence  will  be  severely  felt.  And  here  it  may  not  be 
hnproper,  once  for  all,  to  acquaint  the  English  reader 
with  the  nature  of  those  materials  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  Roman  history  is  derived  : 
for  this  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  genera- 
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lity  of  modem  compilers,  and  their  narrative  pro* 
ceeds  with  as  little  hesitation,  as  if  they  were  copying 
from  the  fiiUeat  and  most  respectable  authorities. 
The  most  detailed  account  of  the  times  with  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch's  lifo 
of  Caius  Gracchus.  Now  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly 
copied,  he  does  not  inform  us  ;  and  neither  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  laws  and  forms,  nor  his  general 
accuracy,  nor  even  his  object  in  writing,  are  such  as 
to  render  him  a  valuable  guide  in  stating  the  provi- 
sions of  particular  statutes  with  exactness,  or  the 
order  in  which  they  were  proposed.  Appian  who 
has  written  more  briefly,  is  equally  silent  as  to  the 
authorities  for  his  history,  and  quotes  the  enactments 
of  the  different  laws  too  vaguely.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  he  relates  seveiral  facts  in  a  different 
order  from  that  followed  by  Plutarch.  We  should 
remember  then,  that  the  writers  whom  we  must 
chiefly  consult  were  two  foreigners,  who  lived  more 
than  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  period  for 
which  we  refer  to  them, — in  whqse  times  a  totally  new 
order  of  things  had  succeeded  to  the  old  govemmenty 
and  who  appear  to  have  had  a  very  superficial  know* 
ledge  oi  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Republic. 
In  addition  to  Plutarch  and  Appian,  we  have  the 
sketeh  of  Roman  histcny  dWiwn  by  V^eius  Paterculus, 
in  which  the  acts  of  Gracchus  are  ennmerated  all 
together  without  any  detail  of  circumstances :  we 
have  the  epitomes  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  which. 
are  also  a  mere  sketch,  and  coropDed  by  an  uncertaia 
SHthor,  and  we  have  the  meagre  outlines  of  the  lifo 
of  Gracchus  given  by  Florus  and  Anrelius  Victor. 
When  these  writers  differ  foom  one  another,  we  know 
not  to  whose  statements  we  oughtmost  Iblisten,  unless 
the  point  be  determined  incidentally  by  some  allusioa 
to  it  in  an  earlier  writer  y  or  unless  we  venture  to 
decide  by  internal  probability.  The  Toluminous 
works  of  Cicero  do  indeed  often  throw  h'ght  on  the 
affairs  of  the  times  preceding  his  own ;  and  his  legal 
ahd  constitutional  knowledge  make  his  authority 
highly  valuable.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand,  how 
very  insufficient  such  scattered  fragments  of  informa-* 
tion  must  be  towards  giving  a  foil  and  connected 
history  of  any  transaction.  We  proceed  then,  but  with 
hesitation  and  doubt,  to  offer  the  best  account  in  our 
power  of  a  period,  which  well  deserves  to  have  beea 
commemorated  by  able  and  more  carefol  historians. 

According  to  Plutarch,  C.  Gracchus  commenced  his 
career  as  Tribune  by  inflammatory  addresses  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  bewailed  continually  the  fate  of 
his  brother,  and  painted  (he  iniquity  of  his  murder. 
He  then  brought  forward  two  laws,  the  one,  to  dis- 
qualify any  magistrate  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
oflSoe  by  the  people,  from  being  afterwards  appointed 
to  any  other  post  of  authority  -,  the  other,  making  it 
a  crime  cognizable  by  the  popular  assembly,  if  any 
magistrate  banished  a  Roman  citizen  without  trial. 
The  former  of  these  was  merely  a  fresh  mark  of  the 
hatred  of  the  popular  leaders  towards  M.  Octavius, 
who  had  been  degraded  from  the  Tribuneship,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Agrarian  law  when  first  proposed  by  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus :  and  tb^  unworthy  feelings  in  which  the  mea- 
sure originated,  were  so  evident,  that  C.  Gracchus 
himself  was  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  procure  its 
rejection.  The  second  law  was  particularly  directed 
against  P.  Popiliu8>  who,  as  we  have  seen^  had  during 
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his  Consulship  exercised  the  vengeance  of  the  Senate 
against  several  of  the  partisans  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
Popilius,  fearful  of  being  brought  to  trial,  withdrew 
from  Rome  ;  and  Gracchus  then  carried  a  lavv,^  by 
which  he  was  forbidden  the  use  of  lire  and  water 
in  Italy,  the  usual  form  of  passing  a  sentence  of 
banishment.  After  these  preparatory  acts,  intended 
perhaps  to  intimidate  the  friends  of  the  aristocnicy, 
Gracchus  brought  forward  such  measures  as,  by 
gratifying  the  common  people,  were  likely  to  bind 
them  to  support  him  in  all  his  future  proceedings. 
The  Agrarian  law,  passed  during  the  Tribuneship  of 
his  brother  Tiberius,  was  again  confirmed  j  t  and 
some  provisions  were  probably  made  to  ensure  its 
execution.  By  another  law  it  was  ordered,  J  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  provided  with  clothing  without 
deducting  from  their  pay  the  money  thus  expended  -, 
and  that  no  one  should  enlist  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  A  third  enacted,  that  corn  should  be  dis- 
tributed monthly  to  the  people,  §  at  the  price  of  five- 
sixths  of  an  as  for  the  modius  or  peck  ;  which  would 
make  the  value  of  the  quarter  nearly  Is,  8d.  of  our 
money.  What  quantity  was  thus  to  be  given  to  every 
citizen,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  :  but  whether 
it  were  much  or  little,  the  injustice  and  impractica- 
bility of  this  Roman  poor-law  are  equally  striking  : 
for  its  operation  would  in  the  end  have  fed  the  Ro- 
man people  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  provinces ; 
and  by  discouraging  industry  and  encouraging  popu- 
lation would  have  filled  Rome  with  a  mere  multitude 
of  idle  paupers,  incapable  of  govemment>  and  so 
completely  worthless,  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  not  long  have  endured  their  dominion^  or  their 
existence.  This  law  was  warmly  opposed  by  the 
aristocratical  party^  and  amongst  the  rest  by  L. 
Calpurnius  Piso,||  who  had  been  Consul  during  the 
year  in  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  killed.  It 
passed  however  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  and 
soon  after  Piso  was  seen  amongst  the  crowd  of  poor 
citizens,  who  came  to  receive  their  portion  of  corn. 
Gracchus  observing  him,  charged  him  with  incon- 
sistency, for  taking  the  benefit  of  a  law  which  he  had 
so  strongly  opposed  :  to  which  Piso  replied, — "  I 
should  very  much  object  to  your  giving  away  n^y 
property  amongst  the  people  :  but  if  you  were  to  do 
it,  I  should  certainly  try  to  get  my  share  of  it.'*  In 
addition  to  all  these  acts,  another  was  passed  to 
gratify  the  Italians,^  by  granting  them  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  assemblies  at  Rome  -,  but  without  com- 
municating to  them  the  other  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship.  But  the  most^  formidable  attack  upon 
the  Senate  still  remained  to  be  made  :  the  Judges  who 
sat  with  the  Praetors  for  the  ordinary  trial  of  criminal 
causes,  had  hitherto  consisted  of  Senators  alone  :  ** 
and  in  the  strong  party  feeling  which  bound  the 
members  of  the  different  orders  of  the  republic  to  the 
support  of  each  other,  a  Senator  when  tried  by 
Senators  was  likely  to  meet  with  more  favour  than 
justice.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  officers 
of  high  rank  were  tried  for  corruption  or  misconduct 
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in  the  provinces  :    and  instances   of  partiality  had 
lately  occurred  in  the  acquittal  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  Marcius  Aquilius,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
accused   by  P.  Scipio  i£milianus,  *   and    had    been 
brought  before  the  court  eight  successive  times  ;  and 
the  latter  may  be  well  judged  capable  of  any  crime, 
since  he  has  been  already   mentioned,  as  guilty  of 
poisoning  the  wells,  when  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Aristonicus  in  Asia.     The  odium  excited   by  these 
cases  favoured  the  wishes  of  Gracchus  -,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  a  most  important  change  in  the 
Constitution,  by  transferring  the  judicial  power  from 
the  Senate  to  the  equestrian  order ;  either  by  order- 
ing, that  the  Judge*:  should  henceforth  be  appointed 
solely  from  the  latter ;  or,  as  the  account  of  Livy's 
Epiioniizer  leads  us  to  suppose,  by  providing,  that  for 
every  Senator  among  the  Judges   there  should  be 
henceforth    named     in     addition     two     equites    or 
knights,  thus    giving  a    decided   majority  to  their 
order.     Plutarch  here  gives  us   an  instance   of  his 
ignorance  respecting  the  simplest  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Constitution,   For  he  tells  us^  that  whereas 
there  were  before  three  hundred  Judges,  all  Sena- 
tors ;  by  the  law  of  Gracchus,  three  hundred  from 
the  equestrian  orders  were  added  to  them,  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  two  orders  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings was  henceforward  equal.      He   confounds  the 
Sempronian  law  with  the  laws  of  Plotius  and  Lirius, 
which  were  passed  on  purpose  to  alter  its  provisions. 
Of  the  effects  of  this  alteration  it  is  difficult  to  judge : 
Appian   asserts,  that  th^    Judges  of  the  equestrian 
order  soon  became  as  corrupt  as  the  Senators, f  and 
were   as   unjustly  severe  towards  all  Senators  who 
were  tried  before  them,  as  the  former  Judges  had 
been  unduly  partial.     Whereas  Cicero  declares,  J  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  in  which 
the  law  of  Gracchus  continued  in  force,  there  had 
never  arisen  even  the  slightest  suspicion  against  the 
integrity  of  any  of  the  Judges.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  is  said  in  the  course  of  his 
pleadings  as  an  advocate; — and   on  such   occasions 
the  greatest  allowance   must  be  made  for  the  wide 
deviations  from  truth  continually  practised  both  by 
the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
•  These  popular  acts  raised  Gracchus  to  a  height  of 
influence  and  consideration  among  the  people,  such  as 
rendered  him  almost  absolute.     To  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  dependents  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
throwing  lustre  upon  his  administration,  he  brought 
in    several   laws  for   making   roads,  §   constructing^ 
bridges,  erecting  storehouses  for  the  corn  that  was  to 
be  distributed  among  the  people,  and  executing  various 
other  works  of  ornament  and  utility.    As  Gracchus, 
from  his  present  popularity,  enjoyed  the  power  of 
appointing  the  persons  who  were  to  be  employed  in 
these   undertakings,  he  was  constantly  surrounded 
by    a    crowd  of   contractors,    artificers^    engineers, 
public  officers,  men  of  science^  and  workmen  of  various 
descriptions,  all  courting  his  patronage,  soliciting  his 
judgment  on  their  several  proposals,  and  ready  to 
support  him  meanwhile  in  all  his  enterprises.     The 
activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  versatility  of  his  talents, 
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Bk^snpb^.  enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  views  of  all ;  the  depth 
of  a  statesman's  knowledge  on  scientific  or  common 
subjects  is  not  very  strictly  scrutinized  by  those  who 
are  flattered  with  his  attention  in  noticing  them  at  all ; 
and  thas  Gracchus  obtained  the  character  of  a  man 
of  universal  information^  who  could  at  once  under- 
stand and  feel  interested  in  those  humbler  pursuits^ 
which  persons  in  high  power  and  station  are  generally 
suspected  of  despising. 

The  year  was  meanwhile  drawing  towards  its  close, 
and  the  law  as  it  now  stood  prevented  Gracchus  from 
offering  himself  a  second  time  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Tribuncship.     But  it  appears  from  Appian,*  that  the 
force  of  this  law  was  partly  rendered  null,  by  the 
people  possessing  the  power  of  an  unlimited  choice, 
in  case  fewer  than  ten  candidates  should  ofiFer  them- 
selves.    It  happened  on  the  present  occasion  that  the 
requisite  number  of  candidates  did  not  come  forward  ; 
the  strong  tide  of  popular  feeling  towards  Gracchus 
deterring  perhaps  many  from  attempting  to  exclude 
him ;  and  thus  he  was  again  elected,  although  his 
own  mother,   in  a  letter  still  extant^f  dissuaded  him 
most   forcibly  from  taking  the  office.     His  career 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  before :  he  now  moved 
that   colonies  of    poor  Roman    citizens    should  be 
planted  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  |  and  that  the  Latins 
should  be  admitted  to  all  the  civil  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.     Finding  it  hopeless  to  oppose  him  in  a 
direct  manner,  the  Senate  engaged  Livius  Drusus, 
another  of  the  Tribunes,  to  bring  in  measures  still 
more  popular  under  the  sanction  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
hoping*  thus  to  rival  the  credit  of  Gracchus,  and  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  multitude  to  themselves. 
Drusus  proposed  to  send  out  no  fewer  than  twelve 
colonies,  a  number  much  exceeding  that  mentioned 
by  Gracchus  y  and  the  colonists  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  rent  usually  paid  by  tKem  to  the  treasury  for 
the  lands  assigned  to  them.§     This  liberality,  which 
Drusus  ascribed  entirely  to  the   concern  felt  by  the 
Senate  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people,  so  far 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  multitude,  that  he  ventured 
boldly  to  interpose  his  negative  on  the  other  measure 
broug'ht  forward  by  Gracchus,  respecting  the  grant 
of  citizenship  to  the  Latins.  ||     Besides,  Drusus  care- 
fully avoided  assigning  to  himself  any  office  in  the 
new  colonies  ;  and  kept  himself  clear  from  any  sua- 

*  Appian,  lib.  i.  c.  21.  The  words  are  these,  ra  li^ti  wi/wf  K«t6' 
farro,  E2  V^fia^os  M4ot  ra*s  waparyy^Xtois,  r<^  Vniiov  Ik  v^rrtir 
trtX^yiwfeu.  We  have  no  donbt  that  Schweigheaaer  in  his  note  on 
this  passage  has  given  the  trne  interpretation  of  it,  which  we  have 
expmsed  in  the  text }  but  at  the  same  time,  we  are  ignorant  what 
law  it  is  that  Appian  alludes  to,  or  at  what  period  it  was  enacted. 
•f  Vid.  EpistoUu  Conteli€P,  apud  Fragmenta  ComeUi  Nepotit, 
X  Appian,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  Plutarch,  in  C.  Oraccko,  c.  8.  Patercol* 
lib.  ii. 

I  Pintarch,  in  C.  Graceko,  c.  9. 

II  Appian,  de  Beit,  Civil,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  One  concession,  how- 
ever, of  considerable  importance  was  made  to  the  Latins  by  a 
law  of  Drusus,  to  which  the  Senate  gave  their  support;  and 
which  enacted  that  the  Latins  when  serving  in  the  Roman  army 
should  be  exempted  from  flogging  on  ordinary  occasions.  So  says 
Plutarch,  in  C,  Graccho,  c.  9.  We  have  added  the  words  "  on 
ordiusry  occasions,"  because  otherwise  the  statement  is  untrue ; 
lor  it  appears  from  Sallust,  that  Metellus  ordered  one  of  his 
officcn  to  be  scourged  and  put  to  death,  which  he  might  do, 
"  because,"  says  Sallust,  "  iJie  man  was  a  citizen  of  Latium/' 
Vid.  Sallust,  Bell,  Ju^urth,  c.  69.  But  we  are  by  no  means  dear 
that  Plutarch  has  not  again  mistaken  a  law  passed  by  another 
Liv&Bi  Drusns,  v,  c,  $62,  for  one  passed  by  his  namesake,  die 
opponent  of  Gracchus. 
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picion  of  desiring  places  of  patronage  or  emolument ;      Caiua 
thus  offering  his  own  conduct  aa  a  strong  contrast  to  p™«^»» 
that  of  Gracchus,  who  had  taken  so  large  a  part  in  the 
direction  of  all  the  public  works  executed  in  compli- 
ance with  his  laws.    Thus  the  credit  of  Gracchus  was 
somewhat  lessened,  and  to  prevent  him  from  regain- 
ing his  influence  by  popular  speeches,  or  by  any  new 
popular  laws,  the  Senate   contrived  to   procure  his 
nomination  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  planting 
a  colony  in  Africa,  near  the  site  of  Carthage ;  for  in 
the  present  emulation   among  the   Tribunes,  which 
should  go  farthest  in  gratifying  the  people,  one  of 
them,  named  Rubriu8,^had  carried  a  law,  by  which 
this  new  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  colonies 
already  to  be  founded  under  the  acts  of  Gracchus  and 
Drusus.     During  the  absence  of  Gracchus  his  oppo- 
nents were  enabled,  as  they  had  hoped,  to  supersede 
him  more  and  more  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ; 
and  they  found  also  a  way  to  attack  his  measures,  by 
representing  it  as  impious  to  build  again  ^he  walls  of 
Carthage,  which  Scipio  had  solemnly  devoted  to  per- 
petual desolation.     It  was  reported  also,  that  several 
supernatural  accidents  had  delayed  the  progress  of  the 
w;ork  ;  and  on  these  grounds  the  party  of  the  Senate 
having  gained  a  zealous  and  active  leader  in  L.  Opiroius, 
the  new  Consul,  determined  to  propose  to  the  people, 
That  the  law  of  Rubrius  for  planting  a  colony  on  the 
site  of  Carthage  should  be  repealed. t     Gracchus  had 
returned  to  Rome  some  little  time  before ;  and  the 
year  of  his  Tribuneship  having  expired,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen.    What  course 
his  own  inclinations  might  have  led  him  to  follow,  is  Cn^ni,  ^f 
doubtful  j  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  chose  to  Gracchus 
associate  himself  to  the  counsels  of  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  with 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  execution  of  the  Fwivi«» 
Agrarian  law,   and  a  hian  whose  character  was  re-  ^^*"^^"*^ 
spected  by  no  party  in  the  republic.     The  reputation 
of  Gracchus  had  already  suffered  from  his  connection 
with  Fulvius  j  and  now  he  took  part  with  him  in 
designs  which  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
treasonable.     Charging   the  Senate   with  spreading 
hlae  reports  in  order  to  alarm  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  people,  the  two  popular  leaders  assembled  a 
numerous  body  of  their  partisans  armed  with  daggers ; 
and  being  thus  prepared  for  violence  they  proceeded 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  people  were  to  meet  in  order 
to  decide  on  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Rubrius.  Here,t 
before  the  business  of  the  day  was  yet  begun,  a  private 
citizen,  who  happened  to  be  engaged  in  offering  a 
sacrifice,  was  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  Fulvius 
and  Gracchus,  for  some  words  or  gestures  which  they 
considered    as    insulting.    This    outrage    excited   a 
general  alarm ;    the  assembly  broke  up  in  conster- 
nation ;  and  the  popular  leaders,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  people,  while  they  dis- 
claimed the  violence  committed  by  their  followers, 
had  no  other  course  left  than  to  withdraw  to  their  own 
houses.     There  they  concerted  plans  of  resistance.  They  opeit- 
which  however  they  might  believe  them  to  be  justified  Ja/^o. 
on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  were  justly  considered  by  rity  of  the 
the  bulk  of  the  people  as  an  open  rebellion  against  govem- 
the  government    of  their  country.      The  Consul  §  ^^^ 
exaggerating  perhaps  the  alarm  which  he  felt  from 

*  Plutarch,  in  C.  Grticcko,  c  10. 

t  Appian,  lib.  i.  c.  24. 

J  Appian,  c.  25.    Flutarch,  in  C,  Graceko^  c  13. 

I  Appian,  c.  25.    Plutarch,  c.  U. 
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Biography.  ^^^  ^^  Outrage*  hastily  sanunoned  the  Senate  toge* 
ther ;  the  body  of  the  nmrdered  man  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  people,  and  the  Capitol  was  secured  by 
break  of  day  with  an  armed  force.  The  Senate  being 
informed  by  Opimins  of  the  state  of  afiaire,  proceeded 
to  mvest  him  vrith  absolute  power  to  act  in  defence  of 
the  commonwealth,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  resolution, 
"  That  the  Consul  should  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
Republic/'  At  the  same  time  Grracchus  and  Fulyius 
were  summoned-  to  appear  before  the  Senate,  to 
answer  for  the  murder  laid  to  their  charge.  Instead 
of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Aventine  Hill  with  a 
body  of  their  pMrtisans  in  arms,  and  invited  the  slaves 
to  join  them,  promising  them  their  liberty.  They 
sent  the  son  of  Fulvius,  a  youth  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  to  the  Consul  with  proposals  of  negociation  j 
but  were  answered,  that  they  must  first  lay  down 
iheir  arms ;  and  till  they  did  so,  the  Senate  would 
hold  no  intercourse  with  them.  The  son  of  Fulvius, 
however,  was  sent  bade  once  more  in  the  hope  of 
better  success ;  but  Opimius  arrested  him,  as  havings 
come  in  defiance  of  the  declaration  of  the  Senate ; 
and  then  without  further  delay  proceeded  to  attack 
the  rebels.  He  was  followed  by  the  Senators  and  the 
members  of  the  equestrian  order,  who,  with  their 
dependents,  had  armed  themselves  by  his  order ;  and 
he  had  also  with  him  a  body  of  regular  soldiers, 
amongst  whom  some  Cretan  archers  are  particularly 
noticed.*  In  the  meantime  the  behaviour  of  Gracchuft 
was  that  of  a  man  irresolute  in  the  course  which  he 
pursued,  and  with  too  much  regard  for  his  country 
to  engage  heartily  in  the  criminal  attempt  into  which 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  diawn.  He  had  left  his 
house,  it  is  said,t  in  his  ordinary  dress ;  he  had  been 
urgent  with  Fulvius  to  propose  terms  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  Senate,  and  now  when  the  Aventine  was 
attacked,  he  took  personally  no  part  in  the  action. 
The  contest  indeed  was  soon  over ;  the  rebels  were 
presently  dispersed ;  Fulvius  was  dragged  from  the 
place  to  which  he  had  fied  for  refuge,  and  was  put  to 
featcdwd' ^^*^  5  while  Gracchus,  finding  himself  closely  pur- 
put  to  death  *ued,  fled  across  the  Tiber,  and  taking  shelter  ins 
by  the  Con- grove  sacred  to  the  Furies  was  killed  at  his  own 
8iil  L.  desire  by  a  single  servant  who  had  accompanied  his 
Opimiui.     ^)^^     fjig  Ijq^^  together  with  that  of  Fulvius,  wa» 

cut  off  and  carried  to  the  Consul,  in  order  to  o^taift 
the  price  which  had  been  set  upon  both  by  a  procla- 
mation  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement ; 
and  the  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  all  who  perished  on 
the  same  side,  were  thrown  into  the  river.  Ii» 
adctition  to  this  the  houses  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvius* 
were  given  up  to  plunder,  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  even  the  wife  of  Gracchus  was  deprived 
of  her  own  jointure.  But  a  yet  more  atrocious  cruelty 
disgraced  the  victorious  party ;  for  Opimius  ordered 
the  son  of  Fulvius,  t  whom  he  had  detained  in  custody, 
to  be  put  to  deaUi;  an  act  of  party  vengeance  as 
unjust  as  it  wa*  inhuman.  It  is  said  that  in  this 
sedition  there  perished  altogether  of  the  partisans  of 
the  popular  leaders  about  three  thousand,  partly  in 
the  action,  and  partly  by  summary  executions  after- 
wards, under  the  Consul's  orders. 

The  career  of  the  two  Gracdii  was  in  many  respects 
so  similar,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  deaths  bore 

*  Plutarch,  te  C.  Grmedk;  c.  16.  f  Ibid.  c.  15. 

t  Velleius  PatercoL  lib.  iL    AppisB,  c  36.    Iliitsrcli,  c  17» 
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so  much  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  it  is  not     Caiut 
wonderful  that  historians  should  have  comprehended  ^r&cckos. 
both  the  brothers  under  one  common  judgment,  and 
ha^e  pronounced  iu  coounon  their  acquittal  or  their 
condemnation.    But  the  conduct  of  Caius  admits  of 
far  less  excuse  than  that  of  Tiberius ;  and  his  death 
was  the  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion,  while  that 
of  his  brother  was  an  unjustifiable  murder.  It  is  true, 
the  aristocratical  party  were  likely  to  overturn  all  the 
measures  which  he  had  carried  in  his  twoTribuneships; 
but  the  ascendency  which  they  had  suddenly  gained, 
was  the  fruit  of  no  illegal  acts  or  violence  ;  it  arose 
simply  out  of  the   natural   revolutions  of  popular 
feeling,   and  from  the  conciliatory  laws  which   the 
Senate  had  of  late  been  forward  to  encourage.     If 
the  popular  assembly  was  disposed  to  take  part  with 
the  consul  Opimius;  if  not  even  a  single  Tribune 
could  be  found  to  interpose  his  negative  against  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  law  of  Rubrius;    by  what 
pretence  of  right  could  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  appear 
in  the  Capitol  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body  of  parti- 
sans ?  and  still  more,  when  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  some  of  their  friends,  and  they  were  called 
before  the  supreme  council  of  the  state  to  answer  for 
their  violence ;   by.  what   right  could  two  private 
Qitizens  defy  the  authority  of  their  government,  and 
take  up  a  military  position  with  an  armed  force  in 
the  heart  of  the  coital  to  maintain  their  disobedience  ? 
Under  such  circumstances,  although  there  is  much  in 
the  character  of  Gracchus  to  awaken  compassion  for 
his  fate,  he  yet  only  paid  the  just  penalty  for  conduct 
which  was  treasonable  in  fiict,  and  which  on  the  most 
favourable  construction  of  his  motives,  was  criminally 
rash  and  intemperate.     Still  however  the  triumph  of 
the  Senate  was  more  that  of  an  enraged  party  than 
of  a  firm  and  impartial  government :  the  execution  of 
the  son  of  Fulvius  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  cruelty  ,- 
and  the  severities  exercised  after  the  sedition  was 
over,  were  conducted  without  any  forms  of  law,  and 
had  no  other  limit  than  the  inclination  of  the  aristo- 
cratical leaders.    So  bad  indeed  was  the  Constitution 
of  Rome,  that  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of  state 
criminals  were  uncertain  and  inadequate;  and  ne- 
oessity  was  thus  supposed  to  allow  the  correction  of 
an  evil  by  summary  and  illegal  means,  because  the 
legal  means^  could  not  always  be  depended  upon.     It 
may  be   safely  pronounced,  that    there   is   no  surer 
criterion  of  an  ill-framed  and  barbarian  government, 
than  the  admission  of  irregular  acts  of  violence  by 
any  party  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry,  to  find  what  effect  was  the  GraccM 
permanently  produced  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  are  mostly 
the  laws  of  the  two  Gracchi ;  or  how  long  any  of  eluded  or 
thetr  measures  were  allowed  to  survive  their  authors,  repealw. 
The  Agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  indirectly 
subverted  by  a  law  which    permitted    the  poor  to 
sell  the  shares  of  land  allotted  to  them  *  and  which 
thus  exposed  them  to  the  temptations  of  the  high 
prices  which  the  rich  could  afford  to  offer  them,  or  of 
the  various  vexations  by  which  a  powerful  neighbour 
might'  drive  tjiem  to  give  up  the  land  he  coveted. 
But  who  was  the  proposer  of  this  law,  or  at  what 
precise  period  it  pamed,  we  have  no  information ;  we 
can  only  suppose  that  it  was  carried  soon  after  the 
death  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  the  power  of  the  ari»- 
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tiagngby.  tocracy  was  lil^ely  to  be  most  predominant.  By  two 
subsequent  laws^  the  state  of  property  was  restored 
nearly  to  what  it  was  before  Tiberius  Gracchus  com- 
menced his  career ;  the  firsts  forbidding  any  further 
division  of  lands>  and  securing  the  actual  possessors 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estates  which  they  held ;  but 
transferring  the  rent  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  to  the  treasury^  and  ordering  that  it  should 
henceforth  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens : 
the  second,  reversing  this  last  provision^  and  depriving 
the  poor  of  all  share  either  in  the  property  or  income 
of  the  national  lands.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
settling  the  precise  date  of  these  two  laws ;  but  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  been  carried  before  the 
year  of  Rome  649,  when  a  new  Agrarian  lawf  was 
proposed,  but  soon  given  up,  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus ; 
at  which  time  he  asserted  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that 
there  were  not  two  thousand  individuals  in  the  com- 
monwealth who  were  worth  any  property.  The 
duration  of  the  act  of  C.Gracchus  for  the  distribution  of 
com  appears  to  have  been  much  longer ;  though  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  'that  it  was  always  fully 
executed.  It  was  repealed  by  M.  Octavius;|  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  scanty  information 
remaining  to  us,  the  repeal  took  place  about  the  year 
of  Rome  678  ;§  the  new  law  still  providing  that  some 

*  Appiaa,  Loco  dtnto.  f  Cicero,  de  C^gieiit,  lib.  iL  c.  21. 

t  Cicero,  tkCiaru  OntiorOm,  c.  fiO. 
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I  Vide  Macri  Ucinii  Ormiiom,  ajmd  FVvgmi.  Sdlmt.  HoveTW, 
whctiier  the  low  alluded  to  in  tliat  ipeedi  be  the  Octavian  law  or 
ao^  ii  oertainlj  a  mere  matter  of  coojecture.  Bat  Ferguson  muat 


support  should  be  given  to  the  poor  at  the  public  Cains 
expense,  but  reducing  it  to  a  much  smaller  amount,  Gracchos.' 
But  it  is  probable,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  had  long 
ere  this  become  obsolete;  and  that  the  act  of  Octavius, 
although  &r  less  liberal  in  its  grants,  was  welcomed 
as  a  popular  measure ;  inasmuch  as  it  substituted  an 
actual  distribution  of  corn  for  one  which  had  been 
long  since  abandoned  as  impracticable.  In  short  it 
appears  that  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Gracchi  were 
in  the  issue  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
common  people ;  for  we  are  told  that*  for  some  years' 
after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  the  oppression  and 
corruption  of  the  aristocracy  prevailed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever;  insomuch  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  well  nigh  extinguished;  and  allowing 
something  for  the  prejudices  of  the  writer  from  whom 
this  statement  is  taken,  it  is  yet  too  consonant  to  the 
usual  revolutions  of  parties  to  be  in  the  main  rejected. 

be  wrong  in  fixing  the  Octavian  law  in  tlie  year  immediately 
following  the  death  of  Gracchus;  for  Cicero  expressly  rao^ 
Octavius  with  Cotta,  Sulpicius,  Curio,  and  others,  who  flourished 
after  the  sedition  of  Satdminus,  v.  c.  653,  and  continued  to  be 
distinguished  ua,  orators  down  to  a  much  later  period.  In  Flu- 
tarefa's  Life  of  MoHm^  it  is  said  that  Marius,  when  Tribune,  u.  c. 
S34,  opposed  with  success  a  law  for  the  distribution  of  com 
among  the  people.  But  Plutarch  is  so  little  to  be  trusted  for 
accuracy  in  such  matters,  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  his 
statement.  Pos«9)ly  the  attempt  which  Marius  resisted  was  one 
to  confirm  aad  enfinroe  the  Com  law  of  C.  Gracchus ;  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  Gracchus  had  brought  in  a  law  to  confirm  and  enforce 
the  Agrarian  law  of  his  brother  llberitts,  although  it  had  nerer 
been  repealed  since  its  enactment. 
*  Oratio  C.  Memmii,  mpud  fialhttt.  Sett,  JwgmriM,  c  31. 
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The  ascendency  acquired  by  the  party  of  the  Senate 
after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  is  marked  by  a  striking 
fact.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Agrarian  law^  and  formerly  so  distinguished 
as  a  popular  leader^  deserted  his  former  friends^  and 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 
During  his  Consulship  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
his  predecessor*  in  office,  L.  Opimius,  who  was  im- 
peached by  one  of  the  Tribunes*  for  punishing  citizens 
in  the  late  tumults  in  an  illegal  manner.  The  trial 
came  on  before  the  people  ;  and  Carbo^  in  the  defence 
of  his  client,  maintained  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  by  which  the  Consul  had  been  charged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  f  fully  justified  him 
in  dispensing  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  law.  And 
this  dispensing  power  in  the  Senate  was  so  far  recog- 
nised by  the  assembly,  either  from  conviction  or  fear, 
that  Opimius  was  acquitted.  Carbo^  however,  |  was 
accused  soon  afterwards  by  L.  Crassus,  then  a  very 
young  man ;  and  was  charged*  by  him  with  insincerity 
in  defending  Opimius,  while  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  constantly  lamented  the  fate  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
the  pernicious  laws  which  he  had  brought  forward  in 
his  Tribuneship,  and  above  all  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  Scipio,  sufficiently  demonstrated  his  real  principles. 
For  what  particular  crime  he  was  accused,  we  cannot 
discover  ;  but  he  was  condemned,  and  destroyed  him- 
self in  order  to  escape  sentence.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  Crassus  might  venture  to  charge  him  with 
the  murder  of  Scipio  ;  although  no  inquiry  had  ever 
been  instituted  respecting  that  event,  nor  was  it  ever 
proved  that  Scipio  was  murdered  at  all. 

During  the  few  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  C.  Gracchus  and  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Roman 
nobility  appear  to  have  been  plunged  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme corruption.  The  government  of  the  empire  was 
in  their  hands,  and  there  were  no  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty  to  render  great  public  virtues  neces- 
sary, or  to  tempt  ambitious  men  in  the  hope  of  distin- 
g^shing  themselves  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  selfish 

*  Liry,  Epitome,  lib.  Ixi. 

t  Cicero,  de  Oratore,  lib.  U.  C.  31    92. 

:  Ibid.  Ub.  ii.  c.  39. 
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enjoyments.  Commands  in  the  provinces  were  sought 
for  as  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  either  by  direct  ^ 
extortion  and  oppression,  or  by  provoking  a  war  with 
some  neighbouring  tribe  of  barbarians,  and  acquiring 
plunder  and  spoil  together  with  some  military  renown. 
At  home  the  rich  nobles  stood  aloof  from  the  bulk  of 
their  countrymen,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
immense  disparity  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  having  little 
occasion  for  their  services,  while  their  own  numerous 
slaves  supplied  them  with  labourers,  tradesmen,  stew- 
ards, agents,  nay  even  with  instructors  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  such  a  state  of  things  it  mattered  little,  that 
the  people  as  a  body  could 'exercise  the  most  absolute 
power,  and  sometimes  could  enact  laws  which  were  very 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  rich.  Their  force  when 
united  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for  their  indi- 
vidual weakness  :  and  many  a  member  of  the  sove- 
reign assembly,  when  he  had  left  the  Forum,  and 
became  no  more  than  a  single  poor  citizen,  was  treated 
by  the  rich  with  a  pride  and  oppression,  from  which 
the  humblest  labourer  in  England  is  secure.  The 
causes  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  society,  and  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  The  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth 
were  too  distinct  and  too  dissimilar  to  blend  together ; 
and  too  many  of  the  intermediate  llinks  in  the  chain 
were  wanting.  And  there  being  thus  nothing  to  an- 
swer to  that  which  is  with  us  so  emphatically  called 
'*  the  Public,*'  public  opinion  could  scarcely  exist  j  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital  it  had  no  means  of 
making  itself  heard,  nor  of  gaining  the  information  by 
which  alone  it  can  itself  be  formed.  This  it  will  be 
observed  is  exactly  the  state  of  society  fitted  to  breed 
violent  revolutions.  A  people  smarting  under  indivi- 
dual degradation,  ignorant  of  the  true  means  of 
delivering  themselves  ^m  it,  and  possessing  as  a 
body  the  most  sovereign  power,  were  likely,  when 
roused  by  some  active  leader,  to  exert  their  strength 
in  blind  and  furious  acts  of  vengeance.  An  aristocracy^ 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  ignorant  of  the  real  evils 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
the  dangerous  violence  of  the  Tribunitian  seditions, 
were  anxious  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  sometimes  by 
bribes,  sometimes  by  flattery,  and  sometimes  by  coer- 
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ITdtarf.  eion,  that  so  they  might  preserve  their  own  ascendeiicy, 
and  maintain  the  actual  constitution  of  the  republic. 
Selfishness  on  both  sides,  an  habitual  familiarity  with 
bloodshed,  and  a  general  absence  of  a  pure  morality 
with  sufficient  sanctions,  easily  gave  to  the  civil  wars 
that  ensued  that  character  of  ferocity  and  rapacity 
which  marks  them  so  peculiarly. 

The  indifference  shown  by  the  nobility  towards  the 
crimes  of  Jugurtha,  an  indifference  ascribed  by  the 
people  to  the  effect  of  his  bribes,  first  interrupted  that 
ascendency  which  the  aristocratical  party  had  enjoyed 
since  the  death  of  Gracchus.  An  active  Tribune,*  C. 
Memmius,  availed  himself  of  .the  favourable  oppor* 
tunity  'y  the  people,  roused  by  his  invectives  against 
the  corruption  of  the  nobility,  began  to  reassume  their 
share  in  the  management  of  affairs  3  their  voice  forced 
the  Senate  to  declare  war  against  Jugurtha ;  and  the 
misconduct  of  the  Generals  employed  in  the  first  cam- 
paigns giving  additional  strength  to  their  complaints 
of  corruption^  a  formidable  court  of  inquiry  consisting 
of  three  members  was  instituted,  t  with  a  general  com- 
mission to  investigate  all  cases  of  public  delinquency. 
The  inquisitors  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
rigour ;  and  five  persons  of  the  highest  rank,t  amongst 
vrhom  was  L.Opimius,  were  on  this  occasion  found  guilty 
of  corrupt  practices,  and  were  either  condemned  to  pay 
heavy  fines  or  were  banished. §  Soon  after  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  a  man  of  spotless  reputation,  was  appointed 
to'  take  the  command  in  Africa ;  and  by  his  ability^ 
and  that  of  his  successor  C.  Marius,  the  war  with 
Jugurtha,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  end. 

But  we  must  cot  omit  to  notice  here  a  memorable 
nic^tlie  change  introduced  by  Marius,  when  Consul,  in  thie 
t^tfvterof  constitution  of  the  Roman  army.  Hitherto  the  old 
^*'^'  aristocratical  principle,  so  universal  among  the  com- 
monwealths of  Greece,  had  been  carefully  observed ; 
and  none  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  infantry 
of  the  legions,  except  they  possessed  a  certain  amonnt 
of  property  ;  ||  the  poorest  citizens,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances of  urgent  necessity,  were  only  employed 
in  the  naval  service.  But  Marius,^  when  raising  sol- 
diers to  accompany  him  into  Africa,  disregarded  the 
usual  practice  altogether ;  and  enlisted  into  the  legions 
citizens  of  the  lowest  and  most  indigent  classes  of 
society.  His  motives  for  this  unprecedented  measure 
are  variously  stated ;  but  it  may  be  most  probably 
imputed  to  a  mingled  feeling  of  personal  ambition, 
and  of  hatred  towards  all  those  who  were  any  way 
distinguished  for  birth  or  fortune.  Himself  sprung 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  having  forced  his 
way  to  the  high  station  which  he  filled  amidst  the 
scorn  and  aversion  of  the  nobility,  it  was  his  delight 
to  be  the  Consul  of  the  populace,  and  as  he  had  risen 
by  their  favour,  to  show  that  he  cared  for  the  support 
of  no  order  in  the  state  besides.  He  knew  moreover 
that  an  army  formed  out  of  those  who  have  no  pro- 
perty to  lose,  becomes  the  ready  instrument  of  its 
General's  ambition,  and  easily  transfers  to  him  the  duty 
and  affection  which  it  owes  to  its  country  and  its 
government.  Marius  stands  conspicuous  among  those 

*  Salliist,  Bell.  Jugurth,  c.  27. 30, 31. 
t  Ibid.  c.  40. 

X  Cicero,  de  Clarit  Oratoribuu,  c^.34. 

§  Opiraias  was  banished,  as  appears  from  Cirero,  in  Pitonem^ 
c.  40.  II  FoMias,  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 

%  Salhist,  BelL  Jugwrth,  c.  86. 
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who  have  risen  to  greatness  by  favouring  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  the  dregs  of  the  community  towards  aU 
above  them,  and  who  have  purchased  the  forgiveness 
of  the  multitude  for  their  crimes  and  their  tyranny, 
because  every  thing  most  noble,  most  exalted,  and 
most  sacred  has  been  especially  the  object  of  their 
persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  Q.  Servilius 
Csepio,  being  then  Consul,^  procured  an  alteration  of 
that  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  which  had'  committed  the 
whole  judicial  power  to  the  equestrian  order.  By  the 
new  law,  the  Judges  were  to  be  chosen  jointly  from 
the  Senate  and  the  knights.  The  character  of  Cspio 
seems  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  tribunals  as  at 
that  time  constituted,  were  very  strict  in  the  punishment 
of  corrupt  and  oppressive  magistrates  ;  and  that  he 
wished,  by  restoring  a  share  of  the  judicial  authority 
to  the  Senate,  to  secure  a  greater  chance  of  impunity 
for  such  offenders.  At  least,  it  is  remarkable  that 
during  his  command  in  Gaul,t  where  he  was  stationed 
to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  he 
committed  a  robbery,  of  the  sacred  treasure  belonging 
to  a  temple  at  Thoulouse,  which  was  held  by  the 
inhabitants  in  particular  veneration.  Nor  was  his 
ability  as  a  General  greater  than  his  integrity ;  for  he 
was  accounted  the  principal  cause  of  the  bloody  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  united  armies  of  himself  and  his  successor  in  the 
Consulship,  Cn.  Mallius,  were  overthrown  by  the 
Cimbri,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The 
popular  cry  was  loud  against  him,  and  he  was  accused 
some  time  afterwards  by  C.  Norbanus  one  of  the  Tri- 
bunes ;  X  >  but  the  aristocratical  party  made  a  strong 
effort  to  save  him,  and  his  condemnation  was  only 
procured  by  actual  violence.  It  appears  that  his  triid 
was  attended  by  a  furious  riot,  in  which  M.  iBmilius 
Scaurus,  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  was  wounded 
by  a  stone ;  and  two  of  the  Tribunes,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  interpose  their  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judges,  were  driven  by  the  populace  from  the 
court.  In  this  manner  Caepio  was  condemned  and 
banished  ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  sentence  was  accom- 
panied by  the  unusual  disgrace  of  having  his  property 
confiscated  by  order  of  the  people.§ 

The  war  witli  the  Cimbri  and  the  other  northern 
tribes  was  not  yet  finished,  when  the  most  profligate 
of  demagogues,  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  made  himself 
for  the  first  time  conspicuous.  His  animosity  to  the 
Senate  is  attributed  by  Cicero  to  a  personal  slight 
which  he  received  when  he  was  Qusstor  j||  for  at  a 
period  of  scarcity,  the  charge  of  superintending  the 
supply  of  the  markets  was  taken  away  from  him,  and 
given  to  M.  JSmilius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  nobility.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Tribunes  for  the  year  of  Rome  650,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Q.  Metellus,^  who  was  then  Censor,  noticed 
him  for  the  infamy  of  his  eeneral  life,  and  would  have 
degraded  him  from  his  rank  by  virtue  of  his  Censorial 
power,  if  his  colleague  in  the  Censorship  had  not  re- 
fused to  concur  with  him  in  the  sentence.  In  the  year 
next  succeeding,  when  Marius  -was  in  his  fifih  Con- 

*  Cicero,  dt  Claris  Ormtoribut,  c.  43.  De  Oratorc,  lib.  U.  C.  49. 
Cassiodorua,  Cknmicon. 
t  Strabo,  lib.  ir.  p.  204.  Edit  Xjland. 
X  Cicero,  de  Oraiore,  lib.  ii*  c.  49.        §  Livy»  Epitome,  lib.  07. 
H  Cicero,  yro  Sexiio,  c.  17. 
S  ApplaD,  deBell.  Civil.  Ub.  L  d  28« 
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8iik/hip«  SalniriiiRus  ^dedaved  iuinsdf  a  seoond  time 
candidate  for  the  Trtbuneebipj  but  finding  himaelf 
refected,  tie  wajr'laid  one  of  the  aoceeasfal  caadidstefi* 
A.  Nonoius,  on  bis  way  Jiexne  from  the  place  of  elec* 
tion  ;  drove  him  into  an  adjoining  tavern,  and  there 
by  the  aid  of  an  armed  zsbble  murdered  him.  Hifl 
partisans^  availing  themselves  of  the  general  oooister- 
aation,  assembled  early  the  foUowing  morning,  and 
elected  him  Tribone  without  opposition^  andmieli 
was  the  «tate  of  things  at  Rome*  tkat  this  mockery  of 
all  law  was  submitted  to,  and  Safcurainiu  was  recog- 
nised in  iibt  character  which  he  had  usurped  by  murdor. 
He  was  not  however  without  associates ;  they  wene 
C.  Servilius  Glaticia,  who  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  Pretors,  aad  C.  Martits,  who  atiU  tinsatisfied 
with  the  lionours  he  had  gained,  was  now  aqnriiig  to 
a  siKth  Consulship  ^  and  was  glad  to  aoqmre  the  sup* 
port  of  a  man  so  fiopular  with  the  oaultittide  as  Sfttur* 
ninus.  it  is  said  titat  JdJarius  gained  his  election  aa 
little  hem  the  mibiassed  cdioice  of  tbe  people  as  bin 
friend  Appuleius  bad  done  :*  bat  th«ti>ribery  was  ud- 
acnqmlously  itsed,  and  that  his  old  soldiers  at  the  same 
time  were  introdaoed  into  the  city  to  overawe  by  their 
tumults  the  decisions  of  the  Comitisu  In  tfau  flnaaner 
the  cause  of  the  £&ctious  and  worthless  part  of  the 
people  obtiuned  an  ssusual  triumph,  and  might  well 
smiicipate  tbe  gratification  of  its  wildflst  hopes,  whom 
Bome  beheld  at  the  «ame  moment  C.  Marins  a  Coftsi4» 
C.  Serrittas  Glaveia  a  Fr»tor,  BsdL,  Appuleins  Saliir- 
ninus  a  Tribune  of  tiie  people. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Miowiag  year  seem  hardly 
coasistent  with  Ae  fidatest  6hadow  of  regular  govem- 
jziefit ;  lor  both  parties  in  tmm  had  xecotirse  withont 
hesitation  to  oacarares  of  open  violenoe.  But  we  may 
chserve  that  Sataminus  did  not  toead  an  the  steps  flf 
the  Gracchi,  nor  waa  it  the  interest  ^  (he  poor  citi* 
sens  of  Rome  that  he  professed  to  espouse.'  He  aeems 
to  have  adopted  a  policy  yet  more  miachieroas,  aad 
to  have  framed  his  laws  for  the  ennchmeat  of  the 
needy  soldiery  who  had  serred  wider  Harius  ia  his 
successive  Consulships,  aad  who  might  easily  be  lo* 
duoed  to  raise  their  fiivonrite  Greaeral  to  the  tttmoot 
height  of  his  ambition,  fie  proposed  an  Agrarian 
law,t  for  the  division  of  certain  <tiDtricts  inGaul,  which« 
having  been  overrun  by  theCiaKbri,  had  after  their 
defeat  &llen  into  the  haiids  of  the  Romsiis  :  and  he 
added  to  the  law  a  dause,  by  which  the  Senators  were 
bound  to  swear  obedience  to  it,  within  five  days  afker 
It  should  have  passed  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  soldiers  of  Msrius  were 
likely  to  be  die  only  gainers  from  the  pvcjectod  allot- 
ment of  lands  :  and  among  these  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  cHizeBS  of  the  allied  states  of  Itaiy^  and 
sUso  of  the  agricuhural  labourers ',  a  class  of  men 
which  offered  an  eauxUent  tupply  of  hardy  soldiers ; 
asid  of  which  Marias  had  lar§;ely  availed  himself^  en* 
listing,  we  are  told,}  dares  as  well  as  freeiaen.  Many 
4if  these  Bnen  bad  received,  ficom  theirGeneral,  adoussioa 
to  the  rank  of  Roman  eitizens«4  ^  their  gallant 
Miaartour  in  the  late  war :  for  example,  he  had  at  one 
tune  oonferned  this  reward  on  a  thousand  soldiers  ||  of 
Camerinum  «ttd  its  district,  and  had  defended  himself^ 


when  changed  with  hmriog  aoted  Illegally,  by  sayiog,    ^^^ 
that  the  dui  of  arms  had  prevented  him  from  bearing  i^^^^^ 
the  stili  voice  of  tbe  laws.  So  that  the  party  of  JULartus  ^^om 
sad  SaturelAus  consisted  not  «o  much  of  t\m  citizens     v,  c. 
of  the  capital,  as  of  a  country  aad  provincial  interest :      63a. 
aad  in  tlie  disturbances  thi^  fbUowed,  the  inhabitants       — . 
of  Rome  espoused  generally  the  side  of  the  ariatecracy^      b.  c. 
as  feduig  that  the  prcjeets  of  the  three  associates  were      l^l« 
as  little  favourable  to  them  as  to  the  Senate  itself.  Oa       to 
the  other  haod  a  multitude  of  «itiaeas,^  or  of  men     u.  c. 
who  hoped  to  -become  «ttch«  fiocked  in  £rom  tbe  coun-      669> 
try  to  aupport  the  prc^osed  laws  of  Sataraanus ;  aad       — - 
as  force  seemed  lycely  to  be  more  ea^oyed  than  any      ^  c. 
legal  methods,  many  came  to  Jlome  an  this  occasioxi,      ^ 
who,  although  they  could  aoi  vote  in  a  lawfol  asaem* 
bly,  were  yet  able  to  |^  their  party  a  powerful  sup* 
port  by  clamour  and  violeaoe.    It  was  by  these  arms 
indeed  that  Saturniatts  triumphed.  Bsebius^f  one  of  his 
edileagues,  who  interposed  his  negative  on  the  Agxa- 
nan  law^  was  driven  from  the  plac^  of  meeting  by 
showers  of  atones ;  aad  whea  some  of  the  aristocratical 
pMty  exclaimed,  "  that  they  heard  thuader,**  a  sound 
which  aoeording  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  should 
at  OBoe  have  brokea  up  the  assembly,  Saturainus 
repUed,  "  duU  it  would  hail  presently,  if  they  were  not 
quiet/'    The  peof^  c^  the  city  inoeased  at  this  open 
▼loleBCQ,  eadeavottved  to  maintain  their  gr^iund  by 
forccj  bat  they  were  overpowered  by  the  anaed  mob 
at  the  disposal  of  Saturninuis,  aad  beii^  abliged  to 
ahaadoa  the  field,  the  law  was  passed  amidst  tbe 
ahoiitsof  the  victorious  party.  Other  laws  in  the  same 
spirit  were  carried  ia  the  aame  manner ;  one,  decreeing 
a  division  of  laads  in  Africa  to  the  veteran  soldiers, 
aad  asB^aiog  a  hundred  jugera  to  each  man :   aao* 
ther,  ordering  that  colonies  ahouid  beplanted  la  various 
parts  of  Sicily  and  Greece  -,  and  a  thud*  apprc^riating 
the  treasure  plundered  at  Thoulouse  by  Q.  Caepio  for 
the  purohase  of  lands  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
poor.   To  these  lawis^  as  has  been  already  meniioned^ 
the  Seoate  was  ordered  to  swear  obedience  irithin  five 
days ;  a  step  concerted  by  Marius  and  hia  associates 
to  procure  the  deatrucUon  of  Q.  Metellus,  whose  un- 
daunted integrity  they  knew  would  never  allow  him 
to  ooaseot  to  a  measure  which  he  deemed  mischievous, 
or  to  flttbnit  to  an  usurped  aad  unlawfol  authority. 
Saturninus  and  Glauda  hated  him,  because  he  liad 
noticed  them  both  when  he  was  Censor  for  tlie  infamy 
of  their   lives.      Marius   had   been   patronised    by 
him  aad  his  lamHy  in  early  youth,  {  and  had  since 
deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  fiaisiiing  the  war  with 
Ji^gurtha  by  his  intrigues  and  calamaies.  A  vile  nature 
hates  aoae  so  much  as  those  from  whom  it  has  reoeived 
kindness,  and  whose  kindness  if  has  recompensed  with 
iiijury  i  there  was  enough  therefore,  besides  the  con- 
fitant  antipathy  which  evil  bears  to  good,  to  make 
Marius  the  determined  enemy  of  Metellus. 

As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed,  Marius,  (  in  liis 
quality  of  Consul,  expressed  his  indignation  against  it 
in  the  Senate*  and  declared  that  he  would  never  aub- 
mit  to  take  the  oath  required*  Metellus  made  a  aimilar 
dedaratioa,  and  the  Sc»ate  applauding  their  firmness, 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  unanimous  resistance  to  the 
oath.    But  on  the  .eventog  oC  the  fifth  day,  Marius 


*  Flatarch,  in  lifnri^,  c.  28. 

t  Aniatt,  de  BtU.  (MviL  nb.  i.  c.  29. 

X  Plutorcb,  in  Mario,  c,  9.  (  CicMS,  fn  BaiU^  c  fli. 

Jl  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  c,  20, 


•  AjipiMi,  hb.  i  c  29. 

t  jiuctor  de  Virit  UlmiribyM,  imFUa  SahtminL 
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hastily  called  the  Senate  together,  and  told  them, 
that  it  was  too  dangerous  openly  to  oppose  the  will 
of  the  people  ;    he  judged  it  expedient  therefore  to 
take  the  oath  with  a  qualification,  swearing  to  obey 
the  law  so  fer  as  it  was  lawfiil.     They  would  thus 
pacify  the  people  for  the  moment,  and  when  the  mul'- 
titude  of  citizens  from  the  country  should  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,,  that  the 
law  had  not  passed  legally,  the  assembly  having  con- 
tinued to  vote  after  thunder  had  been  heard-;  and  thu» 
the  obligation  of  the  oath  would  be  null  and  void. 
Confounded  by  this  display  of  the  Consufs  treachery 
at  a  moment  when  there  was  no  time  left  to  concert 
any  new  plan  of  proceeding,  the  Senators  listened  to 
him  in  silence  ;    and  he  without  giving  them  leisure 
to  recover  themselves,  led  them  out  instantly  to  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  and  there  was  himself  amongst  tiie 
first  to  take  the  oath.  The  rest  of  the  Senate  followed 
his  example,  no  man  being  willing  to  expose  himself 
as  an  mdividual  to  the  ftiry  of  the  multitude,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Me  tell  us.     With  admirable  firm- 
ness, that  excellent  citizen  resisted  all  the  arguments* 
and  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  persisted  in  his  refusal: 
to  swear  ;  saying  to  those  around  him,*  "  that  a  good- 
man  was  distinguished-  by  his  adherence  to  what  was 
right  in  defiance  of  personal  danger."     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Saturninus  exhorted  his  followers,  f  who* 
now  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Roman  people,  to- 
pass  an  act  of  banishment  against  Metellus,  and  Uy 
order,  that  the  Consuls  by  a  public  proclamation, 
should  interdict  him  from  the  use  of  fire  and-  water 
within  the  limits  of  Italy.    The  citizens  of  the  capital 
wished  to  make  another  attempt  on  this  occasion  to* 
shake  off  the  tyranny  under  which  they  were  labouring; 
and  ofifered*  STetellus  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  sen- 
tence that  was  to  be  proposed  against  him.    But  he, 
rightly  judging  it  the  duty  of  a  good  subject  to  submit 
peace£d>ly  to  physical  force,  as' much  as  it  had  been  tO' 
refuse  active  obedience  to  an  illegal  command,  dediined' 
their  proffered  assistance  |  and  tdling  them,  **  that  he 
never  would  permit  the  safety  of  his  country  to*  be* 
endangered  on  his  account,!'  withdrew  quietly  from 
Rome.     The  law  of  banishment  passed'  without  oppo- 
sition, and  Mariiis  had.  the  gpratification  to  proclaim  it, 
and  to  utter  the  usual  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fire* 
and  water. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Saturninus  amongst  his  other 
laws,}  proposed  also  to  confirm  the  com  law  of  C' 
Gracchus,   by  which  corn   was    to    be    distributed* 
monthly  to  the  people  at  five-sixths  of  an  or  lor  the 
modius  or  peck.    This  sufliciently  shows  that  the  law 
of  Gracchus  had  tacitly  become  obsolete.    It^  renewal 
was  resisted  strongly  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and' 
some  of  the  poUeagues  of  Saturninus  interposed'  their 
negative  upon  it.    But  he  disregarding  all  legal  impe- 
diments, proceeded'  to  put  it  to  the  vote*;  when  Qi 
Servillus  Caepio,  one  of  the  Qusestors,  and  son  to  the* 
Consul  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  indignation  of 
the  people  on  account  of  his  ill  success  against  the 
Cimbri,  made  an  attack  upon  the  assembly  at  the  head 
ofa  body  o£  citizens  attached  to  the  Senate,  overthrew 
the  balloting  urns,  dispersed  the  multitude,  and'  pre- 
vented the  passing  of  the  law.     So  wretched  was  the 
oooditioa  oi  ftoma^  that  those  who  called  themselves 

*  Plntnrch,  in  Afario,  c.  29.  1*'  Appian,  lib.  i.  c.  31. 
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the  friends  of  order,  were  driven  to  support  the  Con*     Rome, 
stitution  by  acts  of  illegal  violenee. 

Another  law,  as  is  probable^*  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  to  repesi  the  late  act 
of  the  Consul  Qi  C«pio>  and  to  restore  the  judicial 
power  entirely  to  the  equestriaa  order^  according  to 
the  law  of  C  Gracchus.  The  knights  were  thus  won 
over  to  favour  the  pretensions  which  Glaucia  was  now 
making  to  tlie  Consulship-)  and  their  support,  together 
wtl^  that  of  the  popular  party,,  was  likely  to  decide 
the  eliection  in  his  favour.  Saturninus  also  intended  to- 
offer  himself  a  third  time  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  TriiMine ;  and  together  with  himself  he  brought 
forward  a  man  of  the  lowest  rank,  named  £quitius,t 
who  professed  tex  be  a  younger  broiher  of  Tiberius  and 
C.  Gracchus  ;  and  although hisclaim hadbeen utterly 
rejected  by  l^e  fiimily,  it  yet  won  him  some  favour 
with  Hie  people,  who  regasded  the  name  of  Gracchue 
with  great  affection.  When  the  elections  came  on, 
Saturninus-  and  Bquiibius  were  chosen  Tribunes  ;  but 
tAie  hopes  of  Glaucia  wore  in  danger  of  being  disap-* 
pointed,  for  liC  Antooius,  so  femous  for  his  eloquence^ 
easily  obtained  his  nomination  as  one  of  the  Consuls, 
and  C.  Memmius  was  a  formidable  competitor  for  the 
place  of  the  other.  But  Saturninus  had  committed-  so 
many  outrages  with  impunity,  that  he  seemed  now  ta 
bid  defiance  to  the  laws ;  and  an  armed  party,  acting 
under  his  orders,  assaulted  and  murdered  Memmius 
in  the  midst  of  the  electibn,  and  at  once  dispersed  the 
people  from  the  Comitia  ia  consternation  at  this  new* 
tfrime.  But-  this  last  violence  awakened  the  Senate«>  Rebellion 
and  M.  ^milius  Sosorus,^:  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  of  ^«tur- 
Senators,  and  t^  same  pexson  whotwelve  years  before:  ^^^' 
had  moved  that  the  Consul  Opimiua  should  defend  the 
republic  against  the  pasty  of  Gracchus,  now  again, 
persuaded  the  Senate  to  c»mmit  the  same  authority^ 
to  the  Consuls  Marine  and  Valeriua  Flaceus,  and  ta- 
give  them  the  usual  soleom  chai^  to  provide  for  the 
tefi&ty  of  the  oommonwcaith.  Aikrmed  at  this  reso* 
lutfon,  Satumimis,  Glaucia,  Equitius,  and  a  body  of 
theirfollowers  in  arms,seized  the  Capitol,  and  declared 
themselves  in- open  rebellion.  Marias^  their  old  asso- 
ciate, and  still  secretly  their  friend^  could  not  how- 
ever avoid  acting  upon  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  and* 
summoned' every  citizen- to  maintainihe  cause  of  the 
vepttblie.  All  the  Tribunes, {f  except  Saturninus;  all 
the  Pretors,  except  Glaucia;  all  the  senators,  all  the 
equestrian*  order,  and  all  the  mast  respectable  citizen* 
in  Rome,  assembled  at  the  Consul's  call  y  and  formed 
a  force- so>  formidable,  that  Marius  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  an  unwilling  instrument  in  their  hands*, 
Employed  by  them-  against  a:  paity  with  which  in  hiS' 
Beart  he  entirely  sympathized  The' rebels  however 
resisted  for  some  time,  till  Marine  cutl  off  the  pipes  by 

*  Cicero  says  in  his  tteatlse,  Be  ctarii  Otatorihui  cOl.  that 
Olaucia  bad  attached- ta  Irimsclf  the  eqneBtriati  oider  by  the  laiF 
^iefa  be  bad  cairiad  in-  Uieir  ftivour;  «  Efumtr^m  Ordinetn 
hm^fldO'Legu^  de^nnurtrut"  It  is  8up|N)9ed  that  this  law  was  & 
nsgeal  of  that  lately  passed,  v.  c.  647,  by  Q,  Csepio ;  becaose  it 
appears  from  Cicero,  d»  Orator e,  lib.  ii.  c.  49,.  that  the  cquestrim 
order  were  a|?ain  in  possession  of  the  judicial  power  at  the  trial  of 
C.  Noritanua,  whidi  mnsr  bare  taken  place-  witbin  four  or  fire 
years  oftfae-Praetorsfaip  of  Glaucia ;  and  Liv4us  Drusos,  u.  c.  66Zr 
attempted  once  man  to  gnvt  the  Senate  a  place  maoofr  tha  indgeSf 
which  in  his  tfane  they  did  aot;  enjoy* 

t  Valeria*  Masumns,lib.  iiL  c.  8.  3;  6.    A|qiian»>tib«  k  o.  3& 
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which  the  Capitol  was  supplied  with  water,*  and  thus 
obliged  them  to  surrender.  They  submitted  themselves 
to  him  with  no  gpreat  reluctance,  relying  on  his  known 
dispositions'  in  their  favour  5    and  he,  anxious  to  save 
their  lives,  promised  them  their  safety t  without  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  restraining  the  indignation 
of  his  followers,  shut  them  up  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,§ 
the  building  originally  appropriated  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Senate,  under  pretence  of  reserving  them  for 
^an  impartial  trial  hereafter.     But  the  armed  citizens 
under  his  command,   mistrusting  the  lenity  of  the 
Consul,  assaulted  the  place  of  their  confinement ;  and 
mounting  upon  the  roof  of  the  building,  they  took  off 
the  tiling,  §  and  destroyed  with  missile  weapons  the 
whole  of  the  defenceless  prisoners  below.  It  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Roman  history,  that  the  vengeance  finally 
inflicted  even  on  so  great  a  criminal  as  Saturninus, 
should  more  resemble  a  murder  than  a  legal  execution. 
The  late  popular  leaders  were  by  no  means  regretted 
by  the  people  as  the  Gracchi  had  been  ;   for  not  only 
was  their  conduct  so  desperate  as  to  have  disgusted 
all  but  the  most  profligate,  but  their  measures,  as  has 
been  observed,  had  been  less  immediately  directed  to 
the  advantages  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.     It  appears 
rather  that  Saturninus  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country ',  and  two  remarkable  instances 
of  this  feeling  are  recorded,  which  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed as  illustrative  of  the  arbitrary  and  violent  spirit 
by  which  the  administration  of  justice  at  Rome  was 
characterised.     C.  Decianus,||  a  man,  it  is  said,  of  the 
utmost  respectability,  was  accusing  P.  Furius,  of  whom, 
more  will  be  added  presently,  before  the  people.     In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  happened  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  Saturninus  bad  been  put  to 
death  ;  and  for  this  offence  he  not  only  lost  his  cause,, 
although  Furius  was  notoriously  a  man  of  most  infa* 
mous  life,  but  was  himself  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
demned ;  whether  to  a  fine,  or  to  banishment,  is  not 
stated.  Sex.  Titus  also  was  tried  and  condemned,^  for 
having  a  statue  of  Saturninus  in  his  house.    Now  it  is 
obvious  that  there  could  have  been  no  law  by  which 
either  of  these  acts  was  made  a  crime,  and  they  ^¥ere 
punished  merely  on  the  principle,  that  a  man  might  be, 
found  guilty  for  any  thing  which  his  Judges  chose  to 
consider  as  criminal ;    whether  it   were   an  offence 
defined  by  law  or  not.  The  fate  of  Furius,  who  escaped, 
owing  to  the  imprudent  speech  of  his  accuser,  was, 
according  to  Appian,**  in  itself  sufficiently  extraor- 
dinary. He  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year  which 
followed  the  sixth  Consulship  of  Marius  :    and  when 
after  the  death  of  Saturninus  attempts  were  made  to 
procure  the  recall  of  Metellus  from  banishment,  he 
interposed  his  negative  upon  them  all.    The  son  of 
Metellus  threw  himself  at  his  feet  in  vain  before  the 
assembled  people;  and  with  tears  entreated  him  to 
relent.    But  the  people,  we  are  told,  affected  by  this 
scene,  decreed  that  Metellus  should  return  In  spite  of 
the  Tribune's  opposition ;  and  felt  so  much  indignation 
against  Furius,  that  when  he  was  accused  before  them 
for  his  resistance  to  their  will,  the  multitude  without 
waiting  to  hear  his  defence,  fell  upon  him  and  tore 
him  to  pieces.1    This  story  however  is  only  related  by 

•  Cicero,  pro  RmbMo,  ell.        f  Ibid.  c.  10. 
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Appian,  and  does  not  seem  altogether  probable.  So  Rome, 
unusual  a  burst  of  popular  ^ry  is  not  likely  to  have  ^< 
been  excited  by  such  a  cause,  when  the  lapse  of  some 
months  must  have  effaced  the  impression  at  first  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  the  treatment  shown  to  the 
prayers  of  a  son  in  behalf  of  his  father.  But  here,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances  in  Roman  history,  the 
want  of  good  authority,  and  the  imperfection  of  all 
existing  reports  of  the  times,  render  it  impossible  to 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

About  this  time  Marcus  Aquilius,  who  commanded 
in  Sicily  as  Proconsul,  concluded  a  bloody  war  which 
had  long  devastated  that  island.  We  speak  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  slaves,  to  which  we  have  before  briefly 
alluded,  and  which  may  here  deserve  to  be  noticed 
somewhat  more  particularly. 

The  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  had  left  J^^jJ*  °^ 
the  whole  of  Sicily  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  £q  sicily. 
Romans.     The  inhabitants,  when  the  immediate  evils 
of  the  contest  were  over,  were  on  the  whole  mildly 
treated.  Some  of  them  had  indeed  adhered  throughout 
to  the  cause  of  the  Romans-;  and  even  in  those  states 
which  had  most  vigorously  opposed  them,  there  were 
several  considerations  which  might  move  the  con- 
querors to    forbearance.    They  had  long  been  the 
zealous  allies  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Hiero  ^ 
their  revolt  had  been  of  short  duration,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  people  had  been  either  deceived  or  forced  into 
taking  a  part  in  it ;  besides  that  the  importance  of  the 
island  to  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Carthage, 
rendered  it  expedient  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Roman  government.   Accord- 
ingly whUst  some  of  the  Sicilian  states  were  exempt 
from  all  taxes  whatsoever,*  the  great  majority  were 
subject  only  to  the  same  burthen  which  they  had  sup- 
ported under  their  native  princes ;  the  payment  namely 
of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;    and  the 
collection  of  this  tax  was  so  well  regulated  by  law, 
that  the  farmer  was  fully  protected  from  paying  more 
than  a  just  tenth,  or  from  suffering  any  thing  vexatious 
in  the  manner  of  payment.    Land,  thus  comparatively 
unincumbered,   and  enjoying  the  highest  reputation 
for  fertility,  became  a  desirable  object  of  purchase  to 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome  and  Latium:    large 
estates  were  accordingly  bought  up  by  them,t  and 
were  stocked  with  vast  numbers  of  slaves  ;  the  use  of 
whom  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  began 
almost  entirely  to  supersede  that  of  free  labourers.  In 
order  to   derive  from   them    the    greatest  possible 
profit,  {  they  were  miserably  fed  and  clothed ;  and  were 
thus  driven  to  support  themselves  by  robbery ',   their 
manner  of  life  as  shepherds,  in  which  service  a  large 
proportion  of  them  was  employed,  affording  them  great 
fieu^ilities  in  the  practice  of  plunder.    It  is  said  more- 
over that  the  governors  of  the  island  were  deterred 
from  punishing  these  offenders  by  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  their  masters  5    who  were  well  pleased 
that  their  slaves  should  provide  for  their  own  wants  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

In  this  state  of  things, §  the  slaves  began  to  enter-  pi,^  i^^i^ 
tain  projects  of  a  general  insurrection,  and  a  leader  headed  by 
was  not  long  wanting  to  call  them  forth  into  action.  Kuius* 
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Eunus,  a  Syrian  by  birth^  was  the  slave  of  a  citizen  of 
Enna  named  Antiques  ;  and  had  acquired  great  in- 
fluence amongst  his  companions  in  bondage  by  pretend- 
ing to  divine  inspiration,  and  particularly  to  a  know-* 
ledge  of  the  future.    Amongst  many  guesses  into  futu- 
rity, some  were  likely  to  be  verified  by  the  event ;  and 
these*  established  his  reputation  j  so  that  at  last  he 
professed  himself  to  be  favoured  with  constant  com- 
munication from  heaven ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  used 
to  secrete  in  his  mouth  some  lighted  combustible 
substance,  and  thus  amazed  the  vulgar  by  seeming 
to   breathe  forth  smoke  and  fire,   as    if  under  the 
immediate    impulse   of  the  god   who   spoke    from 
within  him.     The  belief  in  his  miraculous  endow- 
ments  was  so  general,  that  the   slaves  of  another 
citizen  of  Enna  named  Damophilus,  unable  to  bear 
the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  both  by 
their  master  and  his  wife,  and  bent  on  revenging 
themselves,  applied  first  to  Eunus,  and  inquired  of 
him  if  the  gods  would  grant  success  to  their  attempts. 
He  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
him  i  assured  them  of  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  execute  their  purpose  without  delay.* 
The  slaves  employed  on  the  several  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Enna  were  excited  by  the  call  of 
the  slaves  of  Damophilus ;  a  body  of  four  hundred 
nien  was  collected  -,  and  they  entered  the  town  under 
the   conunand    of  Eunus  himself,    whose   trick   of 
breathing  fire  is  said  to  have  produced  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  followers.     The  insur- 
gents were  instantly  joined  by  the  slaves  in  the  town  $ 
and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  free  inhabitants 
followed,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
treated    with  equal    cruelty.     Damophilus  and  his 
wife  were  seized  at  their  country  house,  dragged  in 
triiunph   to  Enna,   and   there  murdered ;  but  their 
daughter  was  saved  by  the  slaves,  in  gratitude  for  the 
kindnesses  which  they  had  always  met  with  at  her 
hands.     Meantime  Eunus  spared  out  of  the  general 
slaughter  such  of  the  citizens  of  Enna  as  understood 
the   manufacture   of  arms,  and  compelled  them  to 
labour  in  order  to  supply  his  followers  with  wea- 
pons.     He  also  took  to  himself  the  title  and  the 
ensigns  of  a  King,  while  he  bestowed  those  of  Queen 
on  the  female  slave  who  lived  with  him ;    and  he 
formed  a  Coimcil  consisting  of  those  of  his  associates 
most  eminent  for  their  courage  or  ability.    In  three 
days  he  was  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men  tolerably 
armed,  besides  a  great  multitude  provided  only  with 
hatchets,  spits,  or  any  other  weapons  which  they  could 
find  :  and  the  number  of  the  insurgents   daily  in- 
creasing, he  was  enabled  to  overrun  the  country,  and 
several  times  to  encounter  with  success  the  Roman 
forces  which  attempted  to  oppose  him.     The  example 
preseatly  became  contagious  :  a  Cilician  slave,  named 
Cleon^  took  up  arms  in  another  part  of  the  island ; 
and  far  from  attempting  to  rival  Eunus,  he  imme- 
diately acknowledged  him  as  King,  and  acted  in  every 
thing  by  his  orders.    L.  H3rps9eus,  one  of  the  Praetors, 
who  arrived  from  Rome  about  a  month  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  brought  a  regular  army 
of  eight  thousand  men  against  the  insurgents ;  but 
was  out-numbered  by  them  and  defeated.    Several 
pther  Roman  officers  met  with  the  same  bad  fortune ; 
aod  the  slaves  made  themselves  masters  of  many  of 
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the  towns  of  that  island.  Their  career  was  first  checked     Rome, 
by  M.  Ferpena  one    of   the  Praetors,  *   and    after- 
wards was  finally  stopped  by  the  Consul,  P.  Jlupilius,t 
who  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  author  of  mea- 
sures of  extreme  severity  against  the  partisans   of 
Tiberius  Gracchus.     This  officer  first  recovered  the 
town   of  Taurominium,  after  a   long  blockade,  in 
which  the  slaves  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mities of  famine  -,  and  having  put  to  death  all  those 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  proceeded  to  besiege  Enna, 
the  first  scene  of  the  revolt,  and  the  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  insurgents.    The  sure  process  of  blockade 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  besieged  desperate  -,      "go' 
Gleon  was  killed  in  a  sally  ;  and  the  place  was  in  a  r^^  revolt 
short  time  betrayed  to  the  Romans.    Eunus  escaped  qadled  by 
from  the  town,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  and  P.  Rupiy 
died,  it  is  said,  in  prison  of  a  loathsome  disease  j  ^^- 
after  which  Rupilius  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state 
of  the  island,  and  ten  Commissioners  were  sent  from 
Rome  to  assist  in  the  settlement,^  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner which  we  have  seen  regularly  practised  by  the 
Senate  after  the  conclusion  of  its  wars  with  Antio- 
chus,  Perseus,  Achaia,  and  Carthage. 

The  revolt  was  thus  apparently  suppressed;  but 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents  found  every  where  so 
many  who  sympathized  with  it^  that  similar  attempts 
were  made  within  a  few  years  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  empire.    One  of  these  deserves  notice  from  its 
singularity.      A  Roman  knight  of  the  name  of  T. 
Minucius,§  having  incurred  a  debt  beyond  his  means, 
and  being  pressed  for  the  payment  of  it,  purchased 
five  hundred  suits  of  armour,  and  having  conveyed 
them  secretly  into  the  country,  employed  them  in 
arming  his  slaves  j  and  then  usurping  the  style  and 
dignity  of  a  king,  invited  the  slaves  in  general  to 
join  him,  and  murdered  his  creditors  whom  he  con- 
trived to  get  into  his  power.    Ridictdous  as  this  leader 
was,  he  assembled  round  him  above  three  thousand 
followers,  and  was  not  reduced  by  the  Praetor  who 
was  sent  against  him  without  maintaining  an  obsti- 
nate struggle.    But  a  far  more  serious  disturbance  Second  i««' 
soon  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in  Sicily.    When  volt  headed 
C.  Marius  was  looking  for  troops  in  every  quarter  ^^^^ifoom 
to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,||  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  empowered  him  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
more  distinct  allies  of  the  republic;  and  he  sent  accord- 
ingly toNicomedes  King  of  Bithynia,  requiring  of  him 
a  certain  contingent  of  soldiers.     Nicomedes  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  so  large  a  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects had  been  carried  off  and  sold  for  slaves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  that  he  was  unable  f  o  raise 
the  force  demanded  of  him.     Upon  this  the  Senate 
issued  an  order,  that  no  freebom  native  of  any  state 
in  alliance  with  Rome  should  be  kept  as  a  slave  in 
any  of  the  Roman  provinces ;    and   the  provincial 
magistrates  were  desired  to  institute  inquiries,  and  to 
liberate  within  their  several  jurisdictions  all  those 
who  came  within  the  terms  of  the  Senate's  decree. 
Licinius  Nerva,  the  Praetor  of  Sicily,  began  accordingly 
to  set  at  liberty  above  eight  hundred  slaves  within  a 
few  days ;  but  he  was  soon  persuaded  by  the  rich  slave- 
owners in  the  island  to  suspend  his  proceeding's,  and 
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ha  ID  fiiture  cefienred  aU  tkfne  whot  applied  to  him 
for  their  liberty  te  the  docision  'of  their  owa 
masters.  The  skives  thus:  suddenly  disappointed 
of  tho  hopes  which  they  had  felt  themselves-  en- 
couraged by  the  Seaate  itself  to-  entertain,  * 
resolved  to  obtain  their  freedom  for  themselves  : 
insurrections  broke  out  m  sevesal  parts  of  ihc  island^ 
and  although  at  first  partially  suppressed  revived 
agaia  v^ith  redoubljed  fury.  S(d)rius  and  Athenio  were 
two  of  the  cbtef  insurgents:  and  the  latter  dis- 
played considemble  military  talents,  paying  more 
regard  to  the  quality  than  to  the  numbers-  of  his 
asmy,  and  accustonnng  his  men  to  regular  discipline. 
He  also,  like  £unus,.  appealed  to  the  superstition  of 
his  followers ;  and  declared  thai  the  stars  had  fore- 
told that  he  should  be  King  owec  all  Sicily.  Several 
Roman  Praetors  were  defeated  with  loss  in  successive 
attempts  to  reduce  the  revelters  ;  and  the  whole,  of 
Sicily  became  a  scene  o£  plunder  eaid  destruction ; 
many  free  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  class  availing 
themselves  of  the  general  confusion*,  and  carrying  on 
an  organized  system  of  devastation  throughout  the 
country.  At  length  Marcus  Aquilius,  the  colleague 
of  Marius  in  hia  fifth  consulship,  was  sent  against  this 
obstinate  enemy.  He  followed  the  eaiample  of  Bii- 
ptlius,  by  shutting  &e  insurgents  up  in.  their  strong- 
holds, and  sufTouoding  them,  with  lines  of  circum^ 
valiation  till  fiunine  obliged  them  to  surrender.  Many 
however  had  fallenby  the  sword  in.severali  ]»reyious 
engagements ;  and  those  who  at  last  submitted  were 
sent  to  Rome,  andi  destined  there  to  affi>rd  sport  for 
the  populace  by  being  exposed  to  fight  with  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatFQ.  But  it  is-  said  that  they  preserved 
their  fierceness  to  the  last,  and  instead  of  eombating 
with-  the  beasts  turned  th^  swords  against  one 
another,  and  shed-  their  blood  upon  the  altars  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacrifiees  usually  performed  at  the 
games,  the  last  survivor  completing  the  slaughter  by 
killing  himself  The  peaoe  of  the  island  thus  with, 
difficulty  restored,  was  maintained  for  the  fiituee  by- 
regulations  of  extreme  seTenty;  No  slave  was 
allowed  to  carry  a  weapon  ;t' and  on.  one  occasion' 
when  a  boar  of  remarkable  siae  had!  been  sent  as  ^ 
present  to  L.  Domitius,  at  that  tmm  Pimtor  of  the* 
island,  he  inquired'  who*  had  killed  it  5.  and  fimiia§p 
that  it  was  a  slave  employed  as  &  sh^herd,  he  sunr- 
moned  the  man  before  lam,  and  aafced  him  hoW'  he: 
had  contrived  to  destroy  so  Icunge  an  ^w'ith^I  The  afaep^* 
herd  replied,  that  he  had  killed  it  with  a  boar  ^lear ;. 
upon  which  DomitiUs  ordered  him  iounediately  to  be? 
crucified  for  having  used  a  weapon  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  In  consequence  of  this- arbitrary  system,  we  read 
of  no  more  revolts  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  for  a  very. 
long  period. 

But  whatever  were  the  militaacy  services  of  Manius 
Aquilius,  in  subduing  the  insurgent  slaves,  his  cour 
duct  as  a  man  too  mucK  resembled  that  of  his  fathen 
whom  we  have  seen  poisouing-the  wells- in  Asia,  and 
afterwards  tried  for  his  corruption  and  oppression. 
His  son  was  in  like  manner  brought  to  trial  on  a 
similar  charge ;  and  it  appears  that  his  guilt  could 
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not  be  denied;  for  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  who 
acted  as  his  advocate,  could  only  save  him  by  a 
violent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Judges.*  He 
contrasted  the  former  honours  of  the  accused  with  his 
present  condition  3  and  at  last  he  tore  open  the  dress 
of  his  client,  and  exposed  the  wounds  which  he  had 
received  in  the  course  of  his  services  as  a  soldier. 
So  little  were  the  duties  of  a  court  of  justice  observed 
at  Rome,  that  this  most  irrelevant  mode  of  defence 
was  completely  successful  -,  and  Aquilius  escaped 
condemnation. '  How  hard  is  it  for  good  government 
and  equal  justice  to  exist  among  a  people  w&o  allow^ 
their  feelings  to  influence  them  against  their  reason 
in  the  discharge  ofjL  solemn  duty  ! 

In  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  violent  measures  sometimes  proposed  by  the 
Tribuncs>  and  which  the  people  were  used  to  approve 
without  due  consideration.  A  law  was  passed  which 
bears  the  names  of  both  the  Consuls,  Q.  CaBciHus 
Metellus  Nepos,  a  cousin  of  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus, 
and  T.  Didius  -,  and  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
every  law  should  be  published  on  three  successive 
market  days,t  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people ;  it  was  also  provided  that  the 
people  should  not  be  obliged  to  accept  or  reject  any 
oLmse  of  a  law  contrary  to  their  wishes,  as  was  of^eu 
the  case  at  present,  when  several  enactments  beings 
contained  in  one  law,  ami  prdposed  to  the  votes  of 
the  assembly  all  together,  it  was  necessary  either  to 
approve  or  to  negative  the  whole  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

Thd  year  of  Rome  656  is  marked  by  some  discus- 
sions which  arose  on  the  subject  ofSumptuary  laws. 
lu  a  constitution  which  permitted  the  magistrates  to 
interfere  with,  the  private  life  of  every  citizen  to  the 
extent  practised  by  the  Censors,  the  expenses  of  the 
table  were  not  likdy  to  esc^e  the  control  of  the  law. 
We  read  of  various  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  view  to  restrain  what  was  called  luxury  :  in. 
the  year  538).  only  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
C.  Oppius,  one  of  the  Tnbimes,  X  brought  forward  a 
law  to  regulate  the  degree  of  ornament  which  might 
be  allowed  in*  female  dress^  and  forbidding  the  ladies 
of  Rome  to  use  a  carriage  within  the  city,  except  ia 
theii!  attendance  on  the  public  sacrifices.  But  after 
the  end  of  the  second  Funic  war,  it  was  contended 
that  such  provisiona  were  fitted  only  for  a  season  oF 
notional  distress,  and  the  Oppian  law  was  repealed. 
Of  the  laws  directed  particularly  against  the  expenses 
of  the  table,  the  fifst  in  order  of  tunc  is  fixed  about 
the  year  571«  ^  and.  was  proposed  by  Orchius  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate. 
It  limited  the  number  of  guests  at  any  entertainment^ 
and.  ordered,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  doors  of  the 
house  should  be  left  open  during  the  meal  to  guard 
against  any  violation  of  its  enactments.  A  little  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  interval  between, 
the  overthrow  of  Perseus  and  the  third  Punic- war,  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  wasagai|i  directed  to  the  same 
.subject.    By  a  decree  of  that  assembly,  |j  the  principal 
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citizens  who  were  in  the  liabit  of  giving  entertain- 
ments to  one  another,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games  in  honour  of  Cybele,  were  obliged  to  make 
oath  before  the  Consols  thut  they  would  not  expend 
on  any  meal  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  atses, 
or  7f.  9d.  sterling,  exclusive  of  the   sura  paid  fcr 
bread,  vegetables,  and  wine  -,  that  they  would  use  no 
other  whie  than  that  made  in  Italy,  and  that  they 
would  not  have  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  silver  displayed  at  their  table.    Aftcywards  in  the 
same  year^  a  law  was  passed  bearing  the  name  of  C 
Fannius,^  one  of  the  Consuls,  which  restrained  the 
es^pense  of  meals  still  more.     On  the  greatest  iestivals 
no  man   was  allowed  to  exceed  an  hundred  omss, 
6s,  5jd. :  OB  ten  other  days  in  every  month  he  migUt 
go  as  high  as  thirty  asses,   or  U.  1 1^. ;    and  at 
all  other  times  be  was  limited  to  no  more  llian  ten, 
about  7jd.   of  English  money.     By  the  same  law,t 
also  the  consumption  of  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  birds 
was   expressly  forbidden,  wi^  the  exception  of  a 
single  hen  at  each  tdsle,  and  this,  it  was  added,  must 
not  have  been  regularly  iatted.    This  was  repeated  as 
a  feivaurite  clause  in  all  future  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  And  other  articles  of  food  were  prohibited  by 
succesfiive  enactments ; — as  for  exampl^  M.  ^milius 
Scaurus,  one  of  the  Consuls  in  the  year  638,  excluded 
dormice  from  the   table,  {  which   little  animals  the 
Romans,  it  appears,  were  accustomed  to  catch  in  great 
numbers,  and  regarded  them  when  iktted  as  a  peculiar 
delicacy.     It  is  natural  enough  that  men  of  small  or 
moderate   fortune,    who    could  not  itidulge  in  the 
jnagaificeaoe  of  splendid  villas,  mmierous  sAaves,  or 
costly   furniture,  should  bear  with  great  impatience 
these    restrictions   upon  that   peculiar    gratification 
which  TTBs  to  them  most  accessible ;  besides  that,  they 
looked  upon  any  interference  in  such  matters,  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  just  liberty  of  doing  what  they 
chose  wUh  their  own  money.    We  find  accordingly 
that  M.  Duronius,  one  of  the  Tribimes,  §  procured 
the  rejection  of  a  new  Sumptuary  law  brought  for- 
ward about  the  y^ar  of  Rome  656,  to  enforce  the 
S-ovxsions  of  the  law  of  Fannius.    For  this  action, 
uroaius  was'  shortly  after  expelled  from  the  Senate 
by  the  Censors  M.  Antoniua  and  L.  Flaocus ;  and  a 
Sumptuary  law  was  in  fact  carried  by  the  Consul 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  ||  limiting  the  <[uantity  of  meat 
which  might  be  brought  to  table  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, but  still  permitting  an  unrestricted  consump- 
tion of  vegetables.    There  is  in  one  of  Cicero's  let- 
ters, ^   testimony  to    show    that  these    regulations 
remained  in  force  for  many  years  -,  and  that  their  in- 
tention was  completely  evaded  by  the  arts  of  cookery, 
which    found    means    to  provide    a    luxurious   and 
expensive  meal  out  of  the  common  productions  of  the 
gardeh. 

In  the  Consulship  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Cn. 
Lentulus,  is  also  dated  a  decree  of  the  Senate  for  the 
abolition  of  human  sacrifices. '^^^  When  the  republic 
was  engaged  in  any  dangerous  war,  the  superstition 
of  the  Romans  believed  that  to  bury  alive  in  the  midst 

*  Macrobius,  Sahtmal,  lib.  IL  c.  13^ — apudFacciolati  Lexieon, 
in  Voet  **Fanma," 
t  Pliay,  Histitr.  Natural,  lib.  10.  c.  50.     I  Ibid.  Ub.  Ttu.  c.  57. 
§  Valerias  Maximus,  lib.  iL  c.  9. 

I  Aal.  GcUiiu,  lib.  iL  c.  U.-^pud Facciolati  im  Voce  ''Lidmus:' 
^  EfiMUl.  ad  FafHiUareM,  lib.rii.  ep.  26. 
*«  Pliny,  Histor.  Naimrai,  lib.  Xxx.  c.  1, 


of  Rome  an  iocirvidutd  of  the  adverse  nation,  was  a 
poworM  charm  to  seoare  victory.  This  had  been 
put  in  practice  in  the  second  Punic  war  $  and  aihhoiigh 
now  forbidden,  was  repeated  afterwards  on  more  than 
one  occasion  till  long  after  the  first  preaching  of 
Christianity.* 

It  is  with  pSeasure  that  -^t  are  now  called  to  con- 
templsAe  two  rare  i&staoces  of  integrity  and  huma- 
nity :  Q.  Mucins  Sc«vola,  and  P.  RuUlios  Rofds. 
Q.  Sc«vola  filled  lAie  office  cf  Consul  in  the  year  of 
Rome  658,  togellier  with  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  so 
celebcated  as  an  orator.  On  the  expkation  of  the 
year,  he  was  appoimtod  as  Piooonsui  to  the  govern- 
tnent  of  the  prov4noe  of  Asia  jt  by  which  name  the 
Rowans  meant  to  exipress  those  oountrtes  on  the 
wes^kem  side  of  Asin  Minor,  which  had  formerly  com- 
|90sed  the  kingdom  of  Peigamns.  P.  Rntilins  at- 
tended hhn  as  his  lieatenant, }  and  cordially  co- 
-operated with  him  in  all  his  proceedings.  He  only 
h«?ld  his  icommand  for  iiiwe  months,  4  but  dm'ing  that 
short  period  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
whom  he  governed,  by  the  equity  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  by  the  fiimness  with  which  he  protected 
them  i^nst  the  oppressions  of  the  temers  of  the 
revenue,  that  a  fostival  was  instituted  in  commemora- 
titMi  of  his  goodness,  ||  and  omt&iiued  to  be  observed 
for  many  years  afterwards  in  Asm  j  while  at  Rome 
his  uaaaoe  became  identified  with  tibwt  of  an  upright 
and  mercifol  magistntite,^  and  his  conduct  was  loc^ 
held  up  by  the  Senate  as  a  laodel  which  officers  ap- 
pointed to  similar  Btotions  lAioiild  dil^ently  endeavour 
to  copy.  Q.  Mucius  was  haippy  moreover  in  never 
being  exposed  to  the  BwHce  of  those  whose  interests 
had  suffered  from  his  pure  and  hvcomipt  government. 
But  his  lieutenuit  P.  Ratflhis  was  less  foitunate«  The 
Judicial  power  aocordiag  4o  die  low  of  C.  Giacchus, 
(which  after  a  short  iaterniption  had  been  lately  put 
In  force  again  by  C.  Servillaa  Gliiacia,)  was  as  we  have 
stated,  vested  entirely  ki  the  equestriaa  order.  This 
ctes  of  men  was  dosely  coanec^d  with  the  fanners 
of  the  revenue,  and  entered  warasly  into  their  com- 
phnnts  of  the  treatment  which  they  had  received  itota 
Mucius  and  Rutilius.  Rutilius  was  accused  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  province,  perhaps  by  some  of  those 
very  individuals  whose  own  corruption  he  had  re- 
pressed :  and  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  court  con- 
sisting entirely  of  citizens  of  the  equestrian  order. 
His  conduct  on  his  trial  was  consistent  with  the  high 
principles  of  his  general  life.  He  refused  to  employ 
any  celebrated  orator  in  his  defence,**  nor  would  he 
suffer  any  attempts  to  be  made  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  his  Judges.  His  friend  Q.  Mucius  spoke 
in  his  behalf,  confining  himself  only  to  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  of  the  truth.  But  the  tribunal  which 
had  so  lately  acquitted  the  guilty  Aquilius,  when 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  its  passions,  now  con- 
demned a  man  of  the  most  spotless  innocence,  who 
disdained  any  support  but  that  of  reason  and  justice. 
—  — *— — J-  —   -  -    - 1  _     

•  Pliny,  lib.  xxriiL  c.  2. 

f  Livy,  Ejritom,  lib.  70.  Others  place  bis  goyemment  of  Asia 
about  four  yean  earlier,  and  say  that  lie  obtaioed  the  proTince  as 
Propraetor. 

X  Liry,  Epitom,  lib.  70. 

§  Cicero,  adAtticum^  lib.  v.  ep.  17. 

II  Ibid,  m  Verremy  lib.  u.  c.  21. 

H  Ibid,  in  C^cUiumy  c.  17.  Valerius  Maadmos,  lib.riii.  c.  15. 

**  Cicero,  de  Oiratore,  lib.  L  c*  53. 
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History.  Rutilius  was  banished,  and  retired  to  Smyrna,*  in 
the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  his  alleged  cor- 
ruption, but  which  was  in  truth  the  best  witness  of 
his  virtue.  The  people  whom  he  was  accused  of 
misgoverning,  sent  deputies  from  ail  their  several 
towns  to  welcome  his  arrival  once  more  amongst 
them ;  nor  did  they  shew  less  respect  to  him  in  his 
exile  than  when  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  Ro- 
man officer,  t  The  citizens  of  Smyrna  gladly  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  their  city  -,  i  and  in  this  adopted  home, 
Rutilius  spent  in  peace  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  nor 
could  the  solicitations  of  Sylla  when  Dictator^  ever 
prevail  with  him  to  return  to  Italy. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  661  some  curious  particulars 
are  recorded  of  the  Censorship  of  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  study  of 
eloquence  daily  becoming  more  popular  at  Rome, 
there  arose  a  number  of  persons  who  professed  to 
teach  it,  and  who  opened  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men  in  this  accomplishment.  Of  these 
teachers  some  were  Greeks,  and  if  they  only  inter- 
preted and  expounded  the  works  of  some  of  their 
distinguished  countrjrmen,  they  must  have  commu- 
nicated to  their  hearers  much  new  and  valuable  know- 
ledge. An  acquaintance  with  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle 
must  have  opened  an  unknown  world  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  Roman,  and  have  furnished  him  with  innumerable 
subjects  of  thought,  while  it  led  him  to  examine  the 
motives  of  actions,  and  the  causes  of  feelings ;  while  it 
embraced,  with  wonderful  conciseness,  the  principles  of 
almost  every  argiunent  that  could  be  used  in  all  ques-* 
tions,  judicial  and  political ;  and  while  with  intuitive 
good  sense  it  displayed  the  excellencies  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  the  faults  to  be  avoided,  in  the  language  and 
arrangement  of  a  writer  or  an  orator.  But  besides 
these  Greek  instructors,  some  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves professed  to  open  schools  of  Rhetoric  -,  and 
being  for  the  most  part  men  of  little  education,  and 
•delivering  their  lessons  probably  on  cheaper  terms 
than  th^  Greek  teachers,  their  scholars  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  and  particu- 
larly, we  may  suppose,   of  those  individuals,   who 


*  Cicero,  de  JRepubitcd,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
f  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
i  Tadtus,  AnnaL  lib.  iv.  c.  43. 
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wished  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  part  of  noisy  Rome, 
and  factious  leaders  of  the  populace.  It  was  on  these 
grounds,  as  Cicero  makes  Crassus  himself  affirm,  in 
the  Dialogue  de  Oralore,*  that  the  Censors,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  arbitrary  power,  thought  proper  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Latin  teachers  of 
eloquence  :  because,  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  "they 
could  teach  their  pupils  nothing  but  impudence. 
In  the  couise  of  the  year,  the  two  Censors  are  said 
to  have  had  a  very  unbecoming  quarrel  with  each 
other  :  the  expensive  habits  in  which  Crassus  in- 
dulged in  his  manner  of  living,  appearing  to  his 
colleague  to  be  unworthy  of  his  Censorian  dignity. 
It  appears,  that  Crassus  had  six  date  trees  in  his 
garden,  t  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  which  he 
valued  very  highly  j  and  four  pillars  of  the  marble  of 
Mount  Hymettus  in  his  house,  t  a  material  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  used  in  any  public  building  at 
Rome,  and  which,  in  a  private  house,  was  thought  to 
argue  excessive  luxury.  Another  ridiculous  charge 
was  brought  by  Cn.  Domitius  against  his  colleague  ;§ 
that  he  had  gone  into  mourning  on  the  death  of  a 
fevourite  fish,  which  was  kept  in  one  of  his  fish-ponds. 
Crassus,  we  are  told,  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
story, — saying,  **  that  he  had  indeed  wept  at  the  loss 
of  a  fish ;  but  that  Domitius  had  borne  the  loss  of 
three  wives  without  shedding  a  tear."  The  History 
of  Rome  presents  us  at  once  with  instances  of  the 
strangest  extravagance  of  conduct  in  some  characters, 
combined  with  a  most  complete  intolerance  of  every 
thing  eccentric,  in  the  general  feelings  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 

The  succeeding  year,  in  which  Sextus  Julius  Csesar    a.  r.  c. 
and  L.  Marcius  Philippus  were  Consuls,  witnessed  the       66?. 
origin  of  the  Italian  war.    But  as  the  parties  formed       — 
on  this  occasion  were  not  without  their  effect  in  the      a.  c. 
Civil  war  that  followed  3  and  as  Sylla  took  a  distin-       91. 
guished  part  in  the  contest  maintained    by  Rome 
against  her  revolted  allies,  we  shall  include  our  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  in  the  narrative  of  that 
individual's  life,  which  we  are  now  preparing  to  lay 
before  our  readers. 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  24. 

t  Pliny,  HiMtor.  Natural,  lib.  xvii.  c.  1. 

X  Ibid,  lib.  zvii.  c.  1. 

§  MAcrobiuSy  Sahimal,  lib.  iL  c.  1 . 
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The  Cornelian  family  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  in  Rome ;  and  two  of  its  branches, 
the  houses  of  Scipio  and  Lentulus,  furnished  the 
commonwealth  with  a  long  list  of  distin^ished 
officers,  in  the  several  departments  of  state.  A  third 
branch  bore  the  surname  of  Rufinus ;  but  although 
its  members  occasionally  appear  on  the  lists  of 
mag^istrates,  none  of  them,  till  a  much  later  period,  rose 
to  any  high  personal  eminence.  In  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  the  year  of  Rome  540,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
being  then  Praetor,  celebrated  for  the  first  time*  the 
Ludi  ApoUinares,  or  Games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
which  the  Sibylline  books  had  directed  the  Senate  to 
institute ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  is  said  to 
have  changed  his  name  of  Rufinus,  for  that  of 
Sibylla  ;t  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  the 
shorter  appellation  of  Sylla.  His  great  gVandson 
was  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  subject  of  our  present 
narrative,  who  was  born|  about  the  year  of  Rome  616, 
in  the  Consulship  of  M..  iEmilius  Lepidus,  and  C. 
Hostilius  Mancinus,  four  years  before  the  death  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus. 

The  father  of  Sylla  did  nothing  to  promote  either 
the  honour  or  the  wealth  of  his  family,  and  his  son 
was  born  with  no  very  flattering  prospects,  either  of 
rank  or  fortmie.  We  know  not  by  whom  his  educa- 
tion was  superintended ;  but  he  acquired,  either  from 
his  instructors  or  by  his  own  exertion,  in  after  life,  an 
unusual  portion  of  knowledge  ;  and  had  the  character 
of  being  very  profoundly  versed  in  the  literature  §  of  the 
Greeks.  But  intellectual  superiority  affords  no  secu- 
rity for  the  moral  principles  of  its  possessor :  and 
Sylla,  from  his  earliest  youth, ||  was  notorious  for  gross 
sensuality,  and  for  his  keen  enjoyment  of  low  and 
profligate  society.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  lodg- 
ings at  Rome,^  and  to  have  rented  one  floor  of  a 
house,  for  which  he  paid  3000  nummi,  or  about 
4^24.  45.  A\d,  a  year :  a  style  of  living  which  seems 
to  have  been  reckoned  disgraceful  to  a  man  of  Patri- 
cian family,  and  to  have  inferred  great  indigence.  For 
his  first  advancement  in  life,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
fondness  of  a  prostitute,  who  had  acquired  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  him  by  her  will  ^  and  he 
also  inherited  the  property  of  his  mother-in-law,  who 
regarded  him  as  her  own  son.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Quaestors  in  the  year  of  Rome  646,  and  accom- 
panied Marins,  then  in  his  first  Consulship,  into 
Africa  \  where,  as  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  his 
services  were  very  remarkable,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Jugurtha  was  at  Leist  surrendered  by  Bocchus  King  of 
Mauritania.  This  circumstance  excited,  as  it  is  said, 
the  jealousy  of  Marius :  but  Sylla**  nevertheless  acted 

•  Liry,  lib.  xxv.  c.  12. 

t  Macrobivi,  afud  Facdoimii  Le»ica»i  M  Voce  Sulla* 

i  Velleiiu  Patercnl.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

S  Sallnst,  B£tl.  Jugurth,  c.  95. 
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under  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  war  with  L.ComeliuB 
the   Cimbri ;  where  he  again   greatly  distinguished      Sylla. 
himself.     But  finding  the  ill-will  of  his  General  daily 
increasing,  he  left  him,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
Lutatius  Catulns,  the  colleague*  of  Marius  :  and  in 
this  situation,  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  sup- 
plying the  soldiers  with  provisions,  he  performed  it 
so  well  that  the   army  of  Catulus  was  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,   while  that  of  Marius  was  labouring 
under  severe  privations.     This  still  further  inflamed 
the  animosity  with  which  Marius  already  regarded 
him. 

For  some  years  after  this  period    Sylla  seems  to 
have  lived  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of  his  favourite 
pleasures  of  intellectual  and  sensual  excitement.     At 
length,  in  the  year  of  Rome  657,  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Praetor,  but  without  success. 
He  attributed  his  failure,  according  to  Plutarch, t  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  people  at  his  not  first  suing 
for  the  ^dileship ;  it  being  a  long-established  custom 
that  the  ^diles  should  exhibit  shows  of  some  kind  or 
other  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude,  and  Sylla's 
friendship  with  the  King  of  Mauritania,  seemed  to 
promise  that  he  would  procure  from  Africa  an  unusual 
number  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  to  be  hunted 
in    the    Amphitheatre.     However,  in  the    following  Sylla  ob- 
year,  Sylla  was  elected  Praetor,  without  the  previous  ^"'  **** 
Step  of  going  through  the  office  of  ^dile :  and  not  ^j^^p^'" 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  gratification  they  ex- 
pected, he  exhibited  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  lions  5 
the  first  time,  it  is  said,  that  the  male  lion  J  was  ever 
brought  forward  in  the  sports  of  the  Circus.     On  the 
expiration  of  his  Praetorship,  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Ci]icia;§  and  was  commissioned  to  replace  on  his 
throne  Ariobarzanes,   King  of  Cappadocia,  who  had 
been  lately  expelled  by  Mithridates.     This  he  easily 
effected;  for  Mithridates  was   not  yet    prepared  to 
encounter  the  power  of  Rome  :  and  it  is  further  men- 
tioned, as  a  memorable  circumstance  in  the  life  ofujgpj^^ 
Sylla,  that  while  he  was  in  Cappadocia,  he  received  ceedings  in 
the   first   communication  ever  made  to   any  Roman  bis  pro- 
officer  by  the  sovereign  of  Parthia.    Arsaces,  King^*** 
of  that  country,  perceiving  that  the  Romans  extended 
their  influence  into  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Sylla  to  solicit  their  alliance.    In  the  inter- 
view between  the  Roman  Praetor  and  the  Parthian 
ambassador,  Sylla||  claimed  the  precedence  in  rank^ 
with  the  usual  arrogance  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  by 
this  behaviour,  in  all  probability,  left  no  very  friendly 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  Arsaces  ;  and  rather  encou- 
raged than  lessened  that  jealousy  of  the  Roman  power^ 


*  Phitarcb,  t»  SyllA,  c.  4. 
t  Ibid.  IN  Sylid,  c.  5. 
%  Pliny,  Histor,  Natural,  lib.  vi!i..c.  16. 
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which  the  Parthians,  iii  the  sequel,  were  often  enabled 
to  manifest  with  more  success  than  any  other  nation 
since  the  time  of  Hannibal. 

On  Sylla's  return  to  Rome,  he  was  threatened  with 
aprosecution  for  corrupt  proceedings  in  his  province}* 
but  the  matter  was  never  brought  to  a  trial.  It  is 
said  also  that  Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania,  pre- 
sented to  the  Romans  about  this  time  a  group  of 
figures  in  gold,  representing  himself  betraying  Jugur- 
tha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla.  This  excited  anew  the 
jealousy  of  Marius,  who  is  represented  to  have  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  hinder  the  figures  from  being 
received  and  dedicated  in  the  Capitol. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  memorable  Consulship 
of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and   Sextus  Julius   Caesar. 
Since  the  death  of  Satuminus  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Rome  had  been' generally  tranquil  ^  and  the  accounts 
given  of  this  period  in  ancient  writers  are  propor- 
tionably  scanty.     But  to   this  calm  a  terrible  storm 
was  now  to  succeed,  and  Rome,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  second  Punic  war,  was  to  be  engaged  in  a 
desperate   contest    in  the  very   heart  of  Italy.      It 
appears  that  the  Senate  boref  with  impatience  the 
great  power  enjoyed  by  the  equestrian  order  in  pos- 
sessing the  whole  judicial  authority  in  the  common- 
wealth. To  attack  this  formidable  body  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Senate  should  effect  a  coalition  with  the 
popular  party,  and  court  it  by  a  series  of  popular 
enactments.    M.  Livius  Drusus  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  Tribunes ;  the  son  of  that  M.  Drusus  who  had 
been  one  of  the   colleagues  of  C.  Gracchus  in  his 
Tribuneship,  and  who  had  greatly  undermined  the 
popularity   of   Gracchus,    by    proposing,    with    the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  laws  even  more  grateful  to 
the  multitude  than  his.     His  son  was  now  prevailed 
upon  to  act  a  similar  part,  and  to  bribe  the  people 
at  almost  any  price  to  assist  in  the  meditated  ^  attack 
upon  the  equestrian  order.    But  I>ru8us  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  designs  of 
others.     He  is.  described  as  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  great  pride :  insomuch,  that  during  his  MdUe- 
ship,  I  when  one  of  his  colleagues  suggested  some- 
thing as  beneficial  to  the   state,    Drusus  scornfully 
replied,  "  What  business  have  you  to  interfere  in  the 
oAiirs  of  our  commonwealth  ?**  and  when  he  acted  as 
Quaestor  in  Asia,  he  disdained  the  usual  insignia  of 
the  office,  as  if  his  own  personal  dignity  needed  not 
any  external  marks  of  honour.     In  his  Tribuneship 
he   was  willing    to  promote  the  popularity  of  the 
Senate,  but  not  so  Iks  to  resign  to  it  all  the  credit 
that  his  measures  might  acquire :  he  rather  aspired 
ta  be,  as  it  were,  the  moderator  of  the  republic,  to 
hahinee  the  cUums  of  contending  factions,    and  to 
secure  to-  himself  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  alt 
The  imperfect  accounts  of  these  times  which  remain 
to  us,  do  not  allow  us  to  ammge  the  order  of  his 
proceedings  with  exactness :  but  it  i^pears  that  he  at 
first  attempted  merely  to  resmdn  any  abuse  of  power 
Ir  those  who  filled  the  stations  of  Jud|ges,§  hy  tnaking 
them  rei^nsable  for  their  verdicts ;  and  liable  to  be 
tried»  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  accueiag  them  oi 
corruptioh.    Three  of  the  most  eminent  individuals 
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of  the  equestrian  order,  amongst  whom  we  find  the  L^CoraeUni 
name  of  C.  Mascenas^    an  ancestor  of   the  famous     ^7^^'- 
minister  of  Augustus,  opposed  the  law  of  Drusus  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  body  to  which  they  belonged ; 
and  their  arguments,  as  recorded  by  Cicero,*  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted.    They  insisted  that  the 
Roman  Knigl^ts,  in  declining  to  sue  for  those  ofiices 
which  might  have  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  Senators, 
had  deliberately  sacrificed  their  ambition  to  their  love 
of  security ;  that  the  high  dignities  which  a  Senator 
enjoyed,    were  fairly   compensated    by    his  greater 
liabflity  to  have  his  conduct  called  in  question :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the.  equestrian  order,  which  was 
obliged  by  law  to  undertake  the  office  ci  Judges, 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  prosecution  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  it.     Strange  a«  this  reasoft- 
ing  appears  to  us,  it  was  admitted  as  just  at  Rome  : 
the  Plebeians  fiiUy  sympathized  with  the  Knights,  and 
they  succeeded  in  rejecting  the  proposed  law,  and  in 
repelling  all  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Judges, 
however  great  might  be  the  iniquity  of  their  decisions. 
Thus  baffled,  Drusqs  had  recourse  to  a  stronger  mea- 
sure, and  proposed  to  restore  the  law  of  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  by  which  the  judicial  power  had  been  divided 
between  the  Senate  and  the  equestrian  order.     By  a 
curious  coincidence  one  of  hia  warmest  opponents 
was  a  son  of  the  very  man  in  whose  steps  he  was  Opposedbf 
treading,    Q.   Csepio.t     Common  report  assigned  aQ*^^. 
ridiculous  cause  to  their  mutual  opposition,  by  tracing  J^^^' ^* 
it  back  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  dispute  at  a  public  ^^ 
sale  about  a  valuable  gold  ring,  whkh  each  of  them 
was  eager  to  purchase.    Personal  motives  may  very 
possibly  have  added  virulence  to  their  political  differ- 
ences;  but  Q.  Caepio,  as  a  member  of  the  equestrian 
order,  was  naturally  disposed  to  resist  the  measures  of 
Drusus }  and  the  same  vehemence  of  temper,  which 
mdttced  him,  on  a  former  ocK^asion,  to  defy  the  power 
of  the  Tribune  Satuminus,  would  lead  hkn  to  take  an 
equally  prominent  part    on  the   side    that  he  now 
espoused.    The  proposed  law  met  with  another  pow- 
erful antagmiist    in    the   Consul   L.  Phiiippvs.    He 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  hy  a  settled  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  aristocraey  ^  as  we  have  seen  him, 
when  Tribune,  eager  to  bring  forward  an  Agrarian 
law;  and  now,  as  Consul,  he  continually,  tahis  speeches 
to  the  people,  inveighed  against  the  Senate  {  with  the 
utmost  severity.     On  the  other  hand,  Drumia  pursued 
his  schemes  with  the  overbearing  violence  to  which 
the    pride  of    ht»  nature    prompted    him :   on  one 
occasion  he  threatened  Cepio,§  that  he  would  order 
him  to  be  thrown  from  the     Tarpeiaa    rock  $  at 
another  time,  when  PhUtppue  was  speaking  against 
hiBft  in  the  Forum,  he  caaiaed  him  to  be  seiaed  and 
dragged  to  prison ;   and  when,  from  the  tightness 
with  which  Hm  officer  grappled  him,  the  blood  burst 
forth  froea  his  nostrils,  Drusus  escelaimed,  ia>  aliuaioa 
,  to  the  supposed  luxurioasoeaa  of  hift  manrntt  of  liviog, 
«'  that  it  was  the  pickle  of  his  ftmMirtte  fi^/*    la 
order  to  ftwthcr  his  views,  he  pvopofleda  acw  Com  law^ 
and  a  law  for  the  estaWaluBent  of  several  new  eoloBict^ 
to  coiiGiltate  the  common  people  i   and  t»  win  the 
favour  of  the  Italian  allies,  he  renewed  the  hopes  for^ 
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merly  beld  out  to  thieiii  by  C.  GracSbhus  and  M.  Ftd- 
▼ins  FlacGUSy  of  obtaining  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citiseDa.  The  Senate^  for  a  long  time^  cordially  sup* 
ported  him  $  and  this  circumstance  gave  occasion  to 
the  violent  speech  of  the  Consul,  L.  Philippus^  * 
"  That  it  was  impossible  for  the  republic  to  go  on 
with  such  a  Senate.**  But,  at  length,  their  zeal  in 
hia  eause  began  to  cool :  while  he  professed  to  defend 
tlieir  dignity,  he  almost  pretended  to  act  as  their 
patron  $  and  on  one  occasion,  f  when  they  sent  for 
hhn  into  the  Senate  house^  he  replied,  "  That  the 
Senate  should  rather  adjourn  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,** 
anciently  used  as  the  place  of  their  meetings,  "  that 
so  they  might  be  near  him  while  he  was  addressing 
tiie  people,  if  they  wanted  htm.** — It  is  said,  that  the 
Senate  actually  complied  with  his  proposal ;  but  such 
an  instance  of  his  pride  must  have  taught  it,  that 
it  was  possible  to  buy  too  dearly  its  deliverance  from 
the  artutrary  power  of  the  equestrian  order.  Mean- 
while the  laws  of  Drusns  were  successively  carried : 
the  judicial  power  was  to  be  divided  between  the  Senate 
and  the  equestrian  order ;  new  colonies  were  to  be 
planted ;  com  was  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Sempronian  law ;  all  the  several  parties  whom 
Drusus  had  courted,  had  received  the  bene6ts  which 
he  faitd  promised  them,  excepting  only  the  Italian 
allies.  To  a&nittitig  them  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
all  orders  in  Rome  were  equally  averse;  and  they 
seemed  lilLely  to  meet  the  usual  fate  of  strangers 
who  interfere  in  domestic  quarrels,  and  whose 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of 
%he  contending  parties.  But  finding  that  Drusus  was 
unable  tp  satisfy  their  expectations,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  freewill  of  the  Romans, 
they  prepared  to  apply  themselves  to  other  measures. 
A  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Latins  | 
to  assassinate  the  Consul,  L.  Philippus,  whom  they 
considered  as  one  of  their  greatest  enemies,  while  he 
was  performing  a  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
I>rtt8us,  aware  of  their  design,  warned  Philippus  to 
proi'ide  for  his  own  safety^  and  the  plan  was  thus 
frustrated;  but  the  public  mind,  throughout  Italy, 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  agitation,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  presage  an  impending  contest. 

it  was  at  this  time,  when  all  parties  were  united  in 
their  invectives  against  Drusus  as  the  author  of  these 
disturbances,  that  one  day,  when  he  was  returning 
home  from  theForum,§  encircled  by  an  immense  crowd 
of  his  followers,  he  was  murdered  at  the  door  of  liis 
own  house  by  some  unknown  assassin,  who  stabbed 
him,  and  kft  the  knife  sticking  in  his  side.  He  was 
eanied  in  immediately,  and  soon  after  expired ;  and 
audi  was  the  state  of  the  times,  that  no  inquiry  was 
made  to  find  out  the  murderer.  But  it  was  commonly 
asserted  thatQ.  Varius  Hybrida,  ||  a  vehement  enemy  of 
the  Senate,  was  the  perpetrator  of  tJie  crime. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  the  general  feeling  ran 
so  strongly  against  his  measures,  finom  the  sense 
entertained  of  his  criannal  rashness  in  encouraging 
the  dains  of  tiie  Italian  allies,  that  the  Senate  now 
concurred  with  the  Consul  Fhflippos  in  declaring  all 
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his  laws  invalid;^  grounding  this  decision  on  theLXJomdios 
authority  of  the  Consul,  who  was  also  one  of  the  .  ^7^^ 
Augurs,  and  who  alleged  that  they  had  been  passed 
without  due  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion  in 
observing  the.  auspices.  *  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
law  for  the  regulation  of  the  judicial  power,  which 
the  Senate  had  so  strong  an  interest  in  maintaining, 
was  notwithstanding  annulled,  together  with  the  rest } 
as  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  dared  to  retain  any 
benefit  from  the  support  of  a  man,  who  was  now  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  to  his  country  by^  all  parties 
equally. 

The  allies,  however,  had  not  yet  broken  out  into 
open  hostilities  when  the  new   Consuls,  L.  Julius 
Cffisar   and  P.  Rutilius   Rufus,   entered   upon   their 
ofiice.     In  the  mean  time  the  equestrian  order  having 
thus  successfully  repelled   the  attack  made  against 
it,    resolved    to    follow    up     its    victory,     and    to 
terrify  its  enemies  by  an  unsparing  exercise  of  that 
judicial  power  of  which  it  had  been  vainly  attempted 
to  deprive  it.    A  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by 
Q.  Varius  Hybrida,t  the  reputed  assassin  of  Drusus, 
and  now  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  in  order  to  discover  what 
persons  had  given  encouragement  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Italians,  and  that  all  who  had  done  so  should 
be  held  guilty  of  a  treasonable  ofience.     This  was  a 
favourite  method  of  annoying  the  nobility  3  and  we 
have  seen  it  practised  already  with   success  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.    The  Knights 
promised  themselves  the  same  results  from  it  on  the  • 
present  occasion.    Accusations  were  brought  against 
M.  j£milius  Scaurus,}  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the 
Senate  -,  against  M.  Antonius,  §  the  famous  orator, 
against  C.  Cotta,||  Q.  Pompeius,  L.  Mcmmius,  and 
several  others  of  the  Senators.     But  the  majority  of 
those  whom  we  have  named,  obtained  their  .acquittal ; 
and  the  whole  proceeding  had  little  other  effect  than 
that  of  exasperating  the  Italians  still  further,  when 
they  saw  that  to  have  shewn  any  encouragement  to 
their  petitions  was  considered  at  Rome  as  a  crime. 
Accordingly  the  different  cities  of  Italy  ||  entered  into  Confede- 
a  secret  league  with  each  other,  and  began  to  make  an  racy 
interchange  of  hostages.    Their  intrigues  were  first  J*"5J°fif  **"* 
discovered  at  Asculum,  a  town  of  Picenum  -,  and  Q.  ^^r^ 
Servilius,  with  Proconsular  authority,  was  sent  thither 
to  punish  the  offenders.    But  not  being  supported  by 
a  sufficient  military  force,  he  provoked  the  inhabitants 
to  proceed  at  once  to  open  violence ;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly massacred  him  and  his  lieutenant  Fonteius,^'^ 
together  with  all  other  Roman  citizens  who  happened 
to  be  found  in  Ascidum.    Immediately  after  the  per-  ^ 
petration  of  this  outrage,  the  Italians  with  one  consent  the^|J[if|„| 
flew  to  arms :  theMarsi,tt  the  Peligni,  the  Samnites,  allies. 
the  Lucani,  the  Vestlni,  the  Manucini,  the  Picentes, 
the  Hirpini,  and  the  Japygians.)  almost  every  nation 
in  Italy,  except  tlie  Latins,  Tuscans,  and  Umbrians, 
took  part  in  the  Confederacy.    They  fixed  upon  Cor- 
finium  as  their  seat  of  govemment,^^  giving  it  the 
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name  of  Italicum;  and  there  a  Senate  was  formed 
out  of  the  principal  individuals  in  the  several  states ; 
and  two  officers  were  elected  with  the  title  of  Consuls 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  war ;  each,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  having  one 
half  of  Italy  assigned  him  as  his  province,  and  six 
generals,  with  the  title  of  lieutenants,  to  act  under 
his  command.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  representing  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
Italians  to  enjoy  their  share  of  the  privileges  of  a 
city,  whose  greatness  was  in  so  large  a  proportion  the 
work  of  their  own  courage  and  fidelity ;  but  an 
answer  was  returned  with  the  usual  spirit  of  the 
Romans,  that  no  proposals  would  be  received  until 
the  Italians  should  express  contrition  for  their  re- 
bellion, and  return  to  their  obedience.  Thus  an  end 
was  put  to  all  negociation,  and  the  war  was  com- 
menced on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
animosity. 

That  the  render  may  more  fiilly  understand  the 
nature  of  this  quarrel,  and  of  the  connection  which 
subsisted  between  Rome  and  the  different  nations  of 
Italy,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  history  of  an 
earlier  period,  and  to  notice  that  system  of  alliances 
between  the  stronger  and  weaker  powers  which  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  points  in  the  political  rela- 
tions of  antiquity. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  miserable  than  the 
condition  of  the  weaker  states  in  those  ages  of  bar- 
barism which  subsisted  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  long 
after  the  establishment  of  political  societies  or  com- 
monwealths. That  superior  power  conferred  a  right 
of  dominion,  and  that  foreigners  might  be  freely 
plundered,  unless  protected  by  some  particular  treaty, 
were  two  principles  generally  acted  upon  -,  and  which 
exposed  all  small  communities  to  the  double  evils  of 
oppression  from  their  neighbours,  and  of  kidnapping 
and  robbery  from  any  one  who  had  the  means  of  occa- 
sionally reaching  them.  Their  only  resource  was  to 
form  a  connection  with  some  nation  strong  enough  to 
defend  them ;  and  the  protection  of  which  they  purchased 
by  binding  themselves  to  serve  it  faithfully  in  all  its 
wars ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  surrendering  their  national 
independence.  Unhappily  the  system  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  those  times  led  them  to  preserve 
their  municipal  independence,  and  substituted  the 
connection  of  alliance,  for  that  of  union  under  the 
same  executive  and  legislative  power.  The  origin  of 
most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  resembled  that 
of  the  European  settlements  in  America ;  they  were 
the  colonies  of  a  more  civilized  people  seating  them- 
selves in  the  countfy  of  barbarians  ;  and  thus  instead 
of  freely  naturalizing  themselves  and  spreading  over 
the  face  of  the  land,  they  advanced  timidly  and  slowly 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  first  fortified  habitation, 
and  were  accustomed  to  contract  their  feelings  of 
patriotism  within  the  limits  of  a  single  city.  The 
spirit  of  a  town  is  naturally  somewhat  republican ; 
men  are  thrown  more  completely  together,  they  live 
in  the  sight  of  one  another,  and  all  are  readily  sum- 
moned together  to  consider  on « any  thing  that  may 
affect  the  common  interest.  Thus  the  principle  of 
representation  does  not  suggest  itself  to  their  minds; 
where  all  can  meet  to  consult  for  themselves,  they 
are  not  likely  to  intrust  others  with  the  power  of 
acting  for  them.  In  this  manner,  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  axiom  amongst  the  political  writers  of 
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antiquity^  that  where  any  portion  of  liberty  was  en-  L.Conidiii| 
joyed,  there  some  points  at  least  must  be  subject  to  8yUa. 
the  decision  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  $  and 
even  where  property  was  made  a  qualification,  and 
the  poorest  citizens  were  excluded  from  the  public 
assemblies,  still  those  who  had  a  voice  in  the  com- 
monwealth always  exercised  it  in  their  own  persons 
collectively,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  thus  the  national  council,  if  so  it 
might  be  called,  was  always  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  whole  population,  and  formed  too  large  a  body 
to  be  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  single  building. 
This  circumstance  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
dependent  allies  of  a  state  to  become  incorporated 
with  it :  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  could  not 
habitually  meet  together  in  one  common  assembly ; 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Capital  or  seat  of  government 
would  then  in  effect  hold  in  their  hands  an  absolute 
sovereignty  over  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Whereas, 
by  retaining  a  municipal  independence,  the  allied 
cities  still  enjoyed  an  entire  freedom  in  their  internal 
government,  lived  under  their  own  laws,  held  in  their 
own  hands  the  administration  of  justice,  and  confined 
to  themselves  all  offices  of  civil  honour  and  emolu- 
ment. But  at  the  same  time  their  interests  were 
thus  kept  distinct  from  those  of  their  protecting  ally ; 
they  were  regarded  always  as  subjects  and  not  as 
fellow-citizens,  and  were  liable  to  have  their  property 
taxed,  their  trade  shackled,  and  their  people  called  to 
serve  as  soldiers,  whenever  it  suited  the  policy  or 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  state. 

The  invaluable  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno-  Causes? 
phon   afford    a    complete   picture  of  these   alliances  which 
among  the  Greeks  j  and  it  is  from  these  that  we  must  ^*c«lilie 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  same  system,  as  it  was  ^^  ^^ 
practised  in  Italy.     We  find  that  Rome,*  so  early  as  head  of  an 
the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  was  strong  enough  alliance, 
to  act  as  the  protecting  ally  of  several  small  adjacent 
cities,    among    which   Ardea,    Antium,   Laurentum, 
Circeii,  and-  Tarracina,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
They  were  thus  secured  against  the  descents  which 
the  Carthaginians  often  made  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  and  especially  of  carrying 
off  the   inhabitants  as   slaves ;    for  Rome  being  of 
importance  enough  to  treat  with  Carthage,  stipulated 
that  all  her  own  dependent  allies  should  be  secured 
from  molestation  :  but  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
cities  of  Latium,  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians took  any  of  them,  they  might  carry  off  the 
people,  and   the  movable  property,  but  might  not 
convert  the  towns  into   establishments  or  garrisons 
for  themselves.     Thus  they  were  allowed  to  plunder 
all  who  did  not  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Rome ;  and  this  permission  was  doubtless  intended 
to  exalt  the  benefits  of  the  Roman  alliance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  neighbouring  states.     In  process  of  Their  aa-' 
time  the  Romans  found   means   to  include    all  the  '^^"^  . 
nations  of  Italy  in  the  number  of  their  allies,  and  ^^l^ 
thus  to  place  all  the  military  force  of  the  peninsula  at  i.  in'war. 
their  own  disposal:     They  actually  were  preparing  to 
call  it  into  action  when  the  Gauls  invaded  Italy  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  |  and  caused 
returns  to  be  made  to  them  of  the  whole  number  of 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  several  states  of 
their  Confederacy. t     In  every  war,  the  troops  of  the 
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Bagn^.  Italian  allies  formed  one  half  of  the  Roman  army : 

they  were  levied  by  orders  from  the  Consuls,*  who 

named  the  states  from  which  the  contingents  were  to 

be  drawn,  the  number  of  them  to  be  raised,  and  the 

time  and  place  at  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  put 

themselves  under  the  command  of  the  Roman  Generals. 

They  had  officers  of  their  own,t  and  their  own  pay- 

masters,but  these  were  entirely  subordinate  to  Generals 

^pointed  by  the  Romans  to  command  them,  with  the 

title  of  Fleets  of  the  allies.    The  Prefects  had  the 

power  of  punishing    by  line  or  by  flogging ;   and 

the  Consuls,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sallust,  to 

which  we  referred  on  a  former  occasion,  might  even 

condemn  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  allies  to  death.t 

It  is  more  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  was  the 

power  of  Rome  over  the  Italian  nations  in  time  of 

peace.     Generally   speaking,  the  Romari  laws  were 

not  binding  on  the  allies,  unless  they  themselves  chose 

to  adopt  them  :§  but  a  large  reservation  was  made  of 

all  such  things  as  the  Romans  held  to  concern  their 

dignity  or  prerogative,  and  in  all  these  their  decisions 

were  of  paramount  authority  to  any  municipal  laws 

of  their  allies.    For  example,  it  was  held  that  the 

Senate  or  people  of  Rome,    or   that  any  of   their 

Generals,  might  confer  the  freedom  of  Rome  on  any 

meritorious  individuals  in  the  allied  states  ;  ||  although 

it  seems  that  the  Italians  viewed  the  exercise  of  this 

power  with  some  jealousy,   probably  because  they 

thought  that  it  gave  the  Romans  too  great  an  influence 

among  them.     But   with  whatever  reluctance   they 

might  see  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  conferred 

on    individuals  amongst  them  by  the  patronage  of 

^  privi.  Roman  magistrates,  the  allies  had'  long  entertained  a 
MfcsofRo-  wish  to  share  universally  in  these  rights,  and  to  find 
*^'  the  road  open  before  them  to  the  command  of  armies, 
to  the  administration  of  provinces,  to  a  participation 
in  short  in  all  the  dignities  and  emoluments  so  largely 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Latins,  or  at 
least  some  states  among  them,  possessed  indeed  the 
right  of  voting  ia  the  Roman  assemblies ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  were  all  comprehended  in  one  of 
the  Roman  tribes,^  and  could  influence  consequently 
no  more  than  a  thirty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters ;  so  that  there  was  little  inducement  for 
them  as  a  body  to  interest  themselves  in  the  business 
of  the  Forum.  The  rest  of  the  Italians  did  not  enjoy 
even  so  much  political  consequence  as  this  ;  and  both 
were  alike  incapable  of  being  elected  to  any  magis- 
tracy at  Rome,  or  to  any  military  command  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  they  bore 
with  impatience  such  a  state  of  exclusion  :  and  a 
modern  reader  may  be  surprised  that  their  efforts 
were  directed  towards  obtaining  a  closer  union  with 
Rome,  rather  than  towards  asserting  their  complete 
independence  ;  and  he  may  think  it  strange  also,  that 
the  Romans  should  have  risked  the  very  existence  of 
their  commonwealth,  rather  than  adopt  a  measure 
which  promised  to  strengthen  it  by  the  accession  of 
so  large  a  number  of  citizens,  whose  interests  would 
firom  henceforth  have  been  identified  with  that  of 
Rome.  But  the  allies  on  their  part  considered,  that 
if  they  became  independent,  they  would  Ibse  the  fruits 
of  all  those  conquests   which  they  had   so   largely 


helped  the  Romans  to  acquire.  Instead  of  being  a 
sovereign  nation,  exempted  from  taxes,  and  deriving 
a  large  accession  of  wesdth  every  year  from  its  subject 
provinces,  they. would  have  relapsed  into  the  con- 
dition of  poor  and  petty  republics,  none  of  which  had 
any  claim  to  become  a  centre  of  union  to  the  rest, 
while  their  separate  strength  would  have  been  utterly 
incompetent  to  withstand  the  power  of  £|Lome,  by 
which,  long  before  it  had  reached  its  present  eminence, 
they  had  already  been  successively  overwhelmed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pride  of  the  Romans  induced  them 
to. revolt  at  the  notion  of  raising  their  inferiors  to  the 
rank  of  their  equals.  The  Senate  besides,  by  ad- 
mitting so  many  new  competitors,  diminished  each 
individual  Senator's  prospects  of  obtaining  honours 
and  emoluments  :  the  equestrian  order  dreaded  lest 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicial  power  should 
be  invaded,  or  their  profits,  as  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
wrested  from  them  by  the  competition  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  Italians  :  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
unwilling  to  lessen  the  value  of  their  votes  in  the 
public  assembly^  by  extending  the  right  of  suffrage 
so  largely.  All  parties  in  the  commonwealth  trusting 
to  the  well  known  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  to 
the  superior  experience  of  their  Generals,  and  to  the 
usual  dissensions  and  weaknesses  of  confederacies, 
resolved  to  hazard  the  issue  of  a  war ;  not  without 
the  hope  perhaps  of  establishing  their  power  over 
their  allies  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  silencing  for  ever  all 
their  claims  to  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship. 

-  Accordingly  the  two  Consuls,  L.  Julius  Csesar  and 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  took  the  field  ;  having  under  them 
as  their  lieutenants  all  the  officers  of  highest  reputa- 
tion in  the  commonwealth.*  Under  Rutilius  were 
employed  C.  Mar  ins,  who.  seems  to  have  rested  in 
inactivity  since  the  sedition  of  Saturninus ;  Cn. 
Pompeius,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  opposition  to  M.  Drusus  during  his  late  Tribune- 
ship  ;  C.  Perpenna  and  Valerius  Messala.  Under  L. 
Csesar  were  Licinius  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  Titus  Didius, 
and  L.  Sylla.  These  several  officers  acted  in  their 
different  quarters  against  the  Generals  of  the  con- 
federate Italians  ;  but  as  we  have  no  account  of  the 
war  written  by  a  contemporary,  or  by  a  military  his- 
torian, we  know  not  what  were  the  plans  for  the 
campaign  on  either  side ;  and  the  reports  which  we 
possess  contain  little  more  than  an  unconnected  list  of 
battles  and  sieges,  devoid  alike  of  information  and  of 
interest.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  Consul  L.  Csesar  t 
was  joined  by  an  auxiliary  force  of  Gauls  and  Numi- 
dians  ;  but  that  the  latter  were  rendered  useless  to 
him  by  an  able  expedient  of  the  Italian  commander, 
C.  Papius.  Oxyntas,  a  son  of  the  famous  Jugurtha, 
had  been  detained  a  prisoner  in  Italy  since  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  now  falling  into  the  hands  of  Papius 
was  by  him  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
and  studiously  presented  to  the  sight  of  his  country* 
men  in  the  ConsuVs  army.  Numbers  of  them  imme- 
diately deserted  to  him,  looking  upon  him  as  their 
King  :  and  L.  Csesar,  suspicious  of  those  who  re- 
mained, was  obliged  to  send  them  back  into  Africa. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Romans  J  met  with 
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some  severe  loases  :  the  Consul  P.  Rutilins,  and  Q. 
C»pio»  one  of  his  lieutenants,  were,  on  separate  oc- 
easions,  defeated  and  slain.  L.  Pbstumius,  one  of  the 
Prstors,  was  killed  at  Nola ;  and  that  town,  which 
had  been  so  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Several 
other  cities  were  either  taken  by  the  Italians,  or  were 
encouraged  to  join  their  cause  of  their  own  accord ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  Umbri  and  the 
Tuscans  showed  evident  signs  of  their  intenticm  to 
foUow  the  general  example.  This  last  danger  seemed 
so  alarming,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  to  avert  it 
by  concession  -,  and  they  passed  a  law,  admitting  all 
the  Italians  who  had  continued  faithfol  to  Rome  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.*  This  fixed  the  Latins  to 
their  cause,  and  stopped  the  Tuscans  from  revolting 
as  they  had  meditated  ;  the  Umbri,  however,  pro- 
bably not  being  aware  of  it  in  time,  actually  joined 
the  confederates.  Yet  although  Rome  had  thus  been 
obliged  to  concede  in  some  measure,  her  strength  in  the 
field  had  been  too  resolutely  and  successfully  exerted 
to  allow  the  enemy  to  calculate  on  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  his  object  by  force  of  arms.  Sylla  and 
Marius  had  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Marsi  ;t 
L.  Cesar  had  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  Cn.  Poni- 
peius,  having  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Picentes,  was  enabled  to  lay  siege  to  Asculum.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Romans  were  so  pressed  for  want 
of  soldiers,  that  they  enlisted  even  freedmen  into  the 
legions ;  X  '^^^  ^^  ^^^i'  victories  had  been  fully 
counterbalanced  by  defeats,  it  became  evident  that 
concessions  must  be  made,  and  the  difiiculty  con- 
sisted in  disarming  the  resentment  of  the  enemy  with- 
out seeming  to  be  actuated  by  fear  -,  to  yield  the  point 
in  dispute  without  sacrificing  the  national  honour. 

The  military  events  of  the  next  campaign  tended 
however  in  a  great  degree  to  preserve  the  reputation 
of  the  Romans  $  and  enabled  them  to  extricate  them- 
selves without  degradation  from  this  alarming  war. 
L.  Porctus  Cato  and  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  were 
chosen  Consuls  -,  and  the  latter  brought  the  siege  of 
Asculum  to  a  triumphant  issue  ;§  an  event  which  was 
peculiarly  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  that  town  had 
set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and  had  accompanied 
it  with  the  massacre  of  two  Roman  officers,  and  a 
number  of  Roman  citizens.  Cn.  Pompeius  gained 
also  a  victory  over  the  Marsi,  and  reduced  that 
people,tQgeth^  with  the  Vestini,  Peligni,  and  Marru- 
cini  to  rai^e  a  separate  peaee.  Possibly  some  inti- 
mation was  given  them,  that  the  object  Amt  which 
they  were  contending  would  be  granted  them  on  their 
submission ;  for  we  find  that  the  states  which  first 
withdrew  from  the  Confederacy  were  rewarded  by 
receiving  the  right  of  citizenship  immediately.  The 
seat  of  government  of  the  Italians  was  now  removed 
from  Corfinium  to  JEs€onia,||  in  the  country  of  the 
Samnites ;  that  bold  people  resoMag  to  continue  the 
struggle  as  obstinately  as  their  ancestors  hod  done  in 
the  days  of  Pontius  and  Papirius  Cursor.  But  they 
bad  to  contend  with  one  of  the  most  fbrmldable  of 
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the  Roman  Generals,  in  the  person  of  Sylla ;  whose  LXomdha 
exploits  in  this  second  campaign  had  rabed  him  to  ^7^^ 
the  highest  distinction.  The  forces  under  his  com* 
mand  were  increased  early  in  the  season,*  by  a 
mutiny  which  took  place  among  the  troops  of  A.  Po8- 
tumius  Albinus,  another  of  the  Consul's  lieutenants. 
That  officer,  being  suspected  of  treason,  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  then  joined  themselves  to 
the  army  of  Sylla ;  nor  did  he  scruple  to  receive  them, 
but  observed,  "  that  they  would  only  fight  the  better, 
in  order  to  atone  for  their  crime."  Thus  strengthened, 
he  took  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Stabi«,t  in  Cam- 
pania, defeated  a  lai^  army  with  immense  loss  near 
Nola,  reduced  the  Hirfnni  to  subjection,  and  then, 
invading  Samnium,  d^ated  the  Sanmite  General, 
Papius  Mutilius,  with  severe  loss  in  the  field,  drove 
him  into  i&sconia,  and  attacked  and  took  the  town  of 
Bovianum.  These  successes  encouraged  him  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship  ;  for 
which  purpose,  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
he  returned  to  Rome, 

A  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Mithri- 
Siculus,^    served,  in  all  probability,   as  a  powerfiil  dates  re- 
inducement  to  the  Romans  to  reward  the  submission  f?®**  ^  «- 
of  the  Italians  as  early  as  possible  with  the  privileges  ^^^^ 
which  they  so  earnestly  desired.     It  appears  that  the 
confederates  had  applied  for  aid  to  Mithridates,  King 
<^  Pontus,  whose  power  and  ambition  were  now  dis- 
posing him  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  Romans. 
Either  his  pride  or  his  want  of  sufficient  information 
dictated  to  him  his  most  ill-judged  answer,  and  led 
him  to  commit  a  fault  in  policy  whieh  the  ability  and 
vigour  of  all  his  after  life  could  never  repair.    He  told 
the  Italians  that  he  would  lead  his  armies  into  Italy  ss 
soon  as  he  had  secured  the  dominion  of  Asia  Minor. 
But  the  fortune  of  his  intended  allies  could  brook  no 
delay  j  and  a  bare  suspicion  of  so  formidable  an  ae^ 
cession  to  their  enemy's  force,   would  dispose  the 
Romans  to  hasten  their  measures    of    conciliation. 
Accordingly  the  Italian  war  vanishes  abnost  instan-Endofthe 
taneously  from  our  notice;  one  state  after  another  1^*^^' 
submitted,  and  received  in  return  the  gift  of  Roman 
citizenship ;  and  aflter  the  dose  of  the  second  year  of 
the  contest  we  only  find  some  faint  sparks  remaining 
of  the  vast  conflagration  which  had  so  lately  involved 
all  Italy.    Nola  still  refused  to  yield,  §   and  the  relics 
of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were  yet  in  arms, 
either  in  their  own  country  or  in  the  extremity  of 
Bruttium,  almost  in  the  same  quarter  where  Hamubal 
had  so  long  maintained  himselif  under  drcumstanees 
nearly  similar. 

The  war  which  we  now  have  been  recording  was  Itaconnec- 
undertaken  for  a  deftmte  and  intelligible  object,  and  ^^^t 
naturally  ended  when  that  ob^d  was  atttuned.      Bat  ^^ 
as  it  had  sprung  out  of  the  internal  dissensions  ofgbouldbe 
Rome,  so  it  was  loot  in  them  again,  and  the  difereat  obeerred. 
interests  which  had  been  engaged  in  it,  although  na 
longer  the  leading  points  in  the  civil  wars  thai  fol- 
lowed, yet  became  easily  connected  vrith  the  lespeetwve 
parties,  and  served  to  prolong  and  exasperate  tiwir 
quarreL     It  is  here  that  we  again  deeply  fed  the 
want  of  a  cootaviporary  or  a  sensible  historian  to 

*  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  Ixxv.    Platarck,  in  Sfiid^  c.  6« 
f  Plioy,  yittoria  NaturaL  lib.  iii.  c.  5.    Appian*  lib.  L  c.  50,  51. 
X  £c/b^.  Mb.  xixril. 

I  VcUaius  Patsmhtfi    fib.  U.       DSotew  fSleiihis,  Bckg' 
lib.zzzrii. 
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liBgi^;  guide  oar  *  researches.    Reduced  to  conheet,  as  well 
'  u  we  can,  the  hcts  incidentally  mentioned  by  tke 
writers  wiiom  we  are  obliged  to  follow;  and  forced  to 
supply^  often  by  conjecturesy  the  chasms  in  their  most 
vttsatts&ctory  narratires,  we  can  only  hope  at  best  to 
present  our  readers  with  an  imperfect  picture,  and 
may  be  forgiven  if  it  be  in    some  respects    even 
an  erroneous  one.    The  name  of  Marias  has  scarcely 
occurred  to  our  notice  in  the  second   campaign  of 
the  Italian  war ;  whereas  the  services  of  Sylla  were 
most  eminent.     We  have  seen  that  Sylla  went  to 
Rome  to  stand  for  the  Consulship,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  attaining  that  dignity  was  most  galling  to  the 
jealousy  of  Marius ;   especially  as  a  war  with  Mithri* 
dates  now  appeared  certain,  and  if  a  Greneral  of  Sylla's 
^^'  reputation  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  his  claims  to  the 
tkeCoosal-  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the  contest  would 
^       prevail   over  all  others.     C.  Julius  Csssar  and  Q. 
Pompeius  were  the  two  othei*^  candidates  ;  the  former 
CtoRlsIiipofwhonD  could  not  legally  offer  himself,^   as  he  had 
cfL  Sylla  never  gone  through  the  previous  office  of  Pr»M»r,  and 
^^'     on  this  account  his  election  was  vigcMrously  opposed 
by  P,  Antistius  and   F.  Snlpicius,  Tribunes  of  the 
people.     Sttlpicins  was  one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  his 
time,t   and  had  fived  in  habits  of  familiarity  with 
L.  Crassus,  with  M.  Antonius,  and  particularly  with 
the  late  Tribune,  M.  Dmsus.     He  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  "  de 
Oraiwre,''*  and  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
eider  part  of  the  nobility  as  a  man  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  best  supporters  of  the  aristocratical  cause.  One  of 
Ids  first  public  acts  was  the  accusation  of  C.  Norbanus,^ 
^r  a  riot  and  sedition  in  his  Tribuneship,  and  this 
was  considered  as  a  &vonrable  omen  of  bis  future 
sttachm^nt  to  the  laws  and  to  good  order.    Hi»  bppo* 
sition  to    the  illegal  pretensions  of  C.  Csesar  gained 
him  great  popularity,^  without  any  prejudice  to  his 
character  in  the  opinions  of  the  nobility;  but  it  ap- 
pears thaa  the  favour  with  tlie  multitude,  which  he 
htd  thus  honourably  gained,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  an  excessive  confidence  in  his  own  talents  as  a 
speaker,  excited  in  his  mind  a  fatal  ambition,  and  led 

m^ ^™ ^ ^'^^  ^°  ^^  ^^P^  ®^^^ Gracchi,  of  Satuminus, 

p^    and  of  his  friend  Dmsus,  in  assuming  the  character 

Qp i  1^  af  a  popular  Tribune.     Other  circumstances  may  have 

Thijgac    eontribnted  also  to  the  same  effect :  he  had  a  violent 

^'^^  personal  quarrel  with  Q.  Pompeh«s,||   who,  together 

with  Sylla,  proved  the  successful  candidate  in  the 

Consular  election  5  and  be  had  perhaps  already  formed 

that  connection  with  Marius,  which  his  subsequent 

eonduct  so  clearly  discovered.    The  measure  which 

he  ]^ncipelly  endeavoured  to  carry  seems  to  have 

ha  a  favourite  one  with  all  the  popular  leaders  since 

the  daya  of  Tibenus  Gracchus  ;  and  Sulpieius,  in  the 

course  of  his  intimacy  with  Drusus,  probably  learned 

to  r^;ard  it  with  peculiar  attachment.    This  was  an 

vaHmited  communication  ci  the  right  of  citizen^ip 

to  stt  the  inhabkanta  of  Italy  :  a  project  essentially 

popular  m  its  principle,  as  it  tended  to  render  the 

g«yvennnent    less    exchimre  5    and    which,    though 

abhorred  by  tile  aristocracy,  and  viewed  with  jealousy 


■*k 


*  Cicero,  de  CUtrtg  Ora^torOtw,  e.  02. 

t  Ihid.  e.  49.  55.    DeOratore,  lib.  I.  e.  7. 21. 

X  CTu^eio,  dk  fhat^rrj  Kb.  S.  e.  21. 4f. 

f  Ihiitf.  dt  ffmmimijrie,  Reaponw,  C.  St. 

f  IM.  de-AmMtO,  e.  f  . 


*  The  bistAry  of  the  Cetholie  qnestion  in  our  own  times  trill 
gmAr  illnstnrte  the  ACenoiit  givev  in  the  teat  Tfar  cause  of  the 
Gatholice  has  be«n  ftpotfied  by  the  popular  party,  bccaiMo  (be 
principle  of  aboUthing  laws  of  exclusion,  and  rendering  all  mea 
equally  eligible  to  a  share  in  the  goremoient,  is  in  itself  a  popular 
one.  Yet  considemtSons  of  danger  of  loss  to  tbemselres  from  the 
woaeqsteoew  of  the  Bcenm,  hwfe  often  atvongiy  iiiiueiiced  the 
iiiiiltitn(fo>  to  oppoee  it,  an^  to  inveiylk  egafaut  iu  snppoftera  ; 
altbougii,  after  tbe  ferment  wm  over,  they  have  not  liked  their 
leaders  tbe  less  for  contihning  to  be  its  advocates.  Thus  Drusus 
may  be  saM  to  hare  fallen  a  sacriAce  to  somethfng  Kke  tbe  ontery 
of  "  No  Popery ;"  yet  STefplcius,  only'  tito  yeara  aflofirards^ 
eoufd  tread  In  his  steps,  not  onfy  without  forfeittng  the  aflbctions 
of  the  people,  but  as  if  the  side  of  t^e  question  whira  he  espoused, 
were  the  one  wl^icfc  sr  popular  leader  would  natandVy  adopt. 

t  Velleius  Pateitmitn)  IHk  H; 

X  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  c.  35.  in  SfiU,  ci  §. 

§  Livy,  Epitome^  lib.  Izziv.      Appian,  lib.  i^  e.  54, 
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hj  a  large  portion  of  the  people  at  large,  possessed  I^Comdlai 
notwithstanding  great  attractions  for  the  very  lowest      ^yi^ 
class  of  citizens,*  as  well  as  fbr  the  turbulent  and  en« 
thusiastic  of  all  classes  \  for  not  only  was  It  recom« 
mended  hy  being  of  a  spirit  entirely   democratical, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  the  indiscriminate  adoiissioa 
of  all  tiie  Italians  to  the  privilege  of  voting  at  Rome 
would  greatly  lessen  tlM  influence  of  the  ticher  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  by  rendering  the  assembly  of 
the  people  so  immoderately  numerous,   would  in  fact 
reduce  it  to  little  better  than  a  mere  mob,  the  ready 
tool  of  an  eloq^ient  and  ambitious  leader.     Nor  had 
the  late  grant  of  citizenship   to  the  allies  entirely 
satisfied  their  wishes ;   for  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  exercising  a  power  in  the  Comitia  proportionate 
to  their  numbers,  they  had  been  all  admitted  into 
eight  only  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  ;t  and  as  all  ques- 
tions were  decided  by  a  majority  of  tribes,  and  not  of 
individual  votes,  their  weight  in  the  assembly  was 
still  much  less  than  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  claim.     Accordingly  Sulpicius  now  professed  him* 
self  the  advocate  of  their  complete  equality  with  the 
natives  of  Rome ;  and  proposed  that  they  should  be 
admitted  into  all  the  tribes  without  distinction.  Find'* 
ing  his  project  resisted  by  the  aristocratical  party,  he 
became  only  more  violent   in   his  proceedings ;  he 
knew  that  if  it  became  a  question  of  physical  force, 
his  partisans  were  likely  to  prevail,  provided  only  that 
he  could  give  them  organization  as  well  as  numbers, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  seized  with  a  panic  in  the 
tim^of  danger,   and  leaving  him  personally  exposed 
to  the  fate  pf  the  Gracchi  and  of  Satuminus.   He  pre^ 
pared  therefore  a  body  of  three  thousand  gladiators,  | 
whom  he  kept  always  about  him  j  and  he  is  said 
besides  to  have  been  attended  by  six  hundred  yoong 
men  of  the  equestrian   order,  whom  he  called   his 
Anti-Senate.     While  we  start  at  sueh  a  systematic 
defiance  of  the  forms  of  regular  government,  we 
ahonld  remember  that  acts  of  outrage  and  violence 
were  not  confined  to  the  popular  party ;  for  only  two 
years  before  this  time  a  riot  had  been  excited  by  a 
class  of  men  necessarily  removed  far  above  the  mere 
rabble,§  those  who  had  large  debts  due  to  them  | 
who  had  assaulted    and  murdered    A.   Sempronias 
Asellio,  one  of  the  Prsetors,  in  open   day,  because, 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  had  issued  some  decrees 
for  the  protection  of  insolvent  debtors.     In  tbe  mean 
tinM  news  arrived  that  Mithridatcs  had  actually  at« 
tacked  and  orerrun  the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia 
Minor.     War  was  therefore  declared  against  him  at 
Rome,   and  Asia  and  Italy  being  aarncflft  as  the  pro- 
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Biographf .  winces  of  the  Consuls;  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Q. 
Pompeius,*  and  the  former  to  that  of  Sylla.  The 
army  which  SylU  was  to  commami  was  at  this  time 
employed  near  Nola,  as  that  city  still  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Romans  :  but  he  himself  rena&ined  in  the 
city  with  his  colleague,  endeavouring  to  baffle  the 
projects  of  Sulpicius,  by  proclaiming  frequent  holy- 
days,  and  ordering  consequently  a  suspension  of 
public  business.  But  Sulpicius,t  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  attacked  the  Consuls  with  his  armed  force, 
calling  upon  them  to  repeal  their  proclamation  for 
the  festival ;  and  on  their  refusal  a  riot  ensued,  in 
which  Q.  Pompeius  escaped  with  difficulty  to  a 
place  of  concedment,  his  son  was  killed,  and  Sylla 
finding  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  complied 
with  their  demands,  and  annulled  his  late  edict.  Then, 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  similar  insults,  he 
instantly  left  Rome  to  join  the  army.  Sulpicius 
carried  his  favourite  measure,  and  the  Italian  allies 
were  placed  by  law  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  Romans  in  the  right  of  voting. 

Sylla  had  already  shown  that  he  possessed  none  of 
the  virtuous  courage  of  Metellus,  who  had  preferred 
banishment  to  a  compliance  with  the  illegal  demands 
?™j°^     of  the  popular  party  in  the  time  of  Saturninus.  It  was 
destined  to  ^^^i^  ^^  appear  that  he  resembled  that  excellent  citizen 
act  against  as  little  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  sacrificed 
Mltbrida^   his  own  interests  and  dignity,  rather  than  endanger 
tesytobe     ^^le  peace  of  his  country.  Marius  was  now  to  reap  the 
from  Sylla  advantage  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  from  his 
to  Marias,  connection  with  Sulpicius,  and  from  the  late  triumph 
of  the  Italian  allies.     It  should  be  recollected  that  he 
had  supported  the  interests  ofthe  Italians  in  the  Tri- 
buneship  of  Saturninus,  and  that  he  in  return  relied 
upon  their  devotion  to  him  in  promoting  his  views  of 
ambition.     His  own  low  birth,  his  want  of  education, 
and  the  inherent  coarseness  of  his  character  had  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  blending  cordially  with  the 
aristocracy ;    he  was  besides  himself  a  native  of  a 
country  town,  Arpinum  ;  and  could  have  no  invincible 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  possession  of 
power  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  soon 
after  the  admission  of  the  Italians  into  all  the  tribes,  a 
law  was  passed  in  the  Comitia,  by  which  the  people 
transferred  the  command  of  the  army,  destined  to  act 
against  Mithridates,  from  Sylla  to  Marius  ;  X  ^^^  ^^^ 
military  Tribunes  were  sent  to  notify  this  change  to 
Sylla.     His  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  as  indignant 
as  himself  at  this  decree :  they  had  been  fighting  for 
two  campaigns  against  the  revolted  Italians;  and  now 
the  enemy  whom  they  had  vanquished  in  the  field  had 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  state, 
and  would  probably  deprive  them,  as  well  as  their 
General,  of  the  spoils  and  honours  which  all  antici- 
pated from  an  Asiatic  war.  The  violence  of  the  Comitia 
was  imitated  in  the  camp  5  the  two  military  Tribunes 
were    murdered,  §    and  the  army,  consisting  of  six 
legions,  immediately  broke  up  from  its  quarters,  and 
began  to  move  towards  Rome.    But  it  is  8aid,||  that 
almost  all  the  superior  officers,  unwilling  to  fight 
against  their  country,  resigned  their  conmiands,  and 
hastened  to  escape  into  the  city. 

*  Appian,  c.  55. 

t  Ibid,  de  Belio  Civitt,  lib.  i.  c.  56.    FluUrch,  in  ^UA,  c.  8. 

%  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  iL    Appiao,  c  56. 

I  Plutarcb,  in  SyiiA,  c.  9. 

II  Appiaiij  c.  57. 
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In  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  the  two  military  L.Goriiriiai 
Tribunes,  several  of  Sylla*s  friends  were  murdered  by  ^^ 
the  popular  party  at  Rome.  The  Senate  was  com^ 
pletely  overawed,  and  none  of  the  many  illustrious 
persons  whom  it  contained,  are  recorded  as  making  any 
attempt  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  or  to  prevent 
the  violence  that  was  impending.  Sylla  was  joined 
meantime  by  his  colleague  Q.  Pompeius,  and  the  two 
Consuls  continued  to  advance,  disregarding  the  re- 
peated deputations  that  were  sent  to  stay  their  march. 
At  last,  when  they  were  already  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  they  received  a  final  address,  entreating  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  not  to  approach  within  four 
miles  of  the  Capital.^  Sylla  pretended  to  comply,  and 
gave  the  usual  orders  to  measure  out  the  ground  for 
his  camp  on  the  spot  on  which  the  deputation  had  met 
him.  But  while  his  antagonists  were  thus  thrown  off 
their  guard,  he  sent  off  a  detachment  to  folio  «¥  close 
after  the  returning  deputies,  f  and  to  occupy  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  This  was  effected,  and  he  and 
his  colleague  putting  themselves  instantly  in  motion 
with  the  main  army,  and  stationing  troops  on  several 
quarters  of  the  town,  proceeded  to  force  their  way 
into  the  streets.  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  having  in  vain 
tried  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  inviting  the  slaves 
to  join  them  with  a  promise  of  freedom,  attempted  for 
a  time  to  resist  with  such  a  force  as  they  had  been 
able  to  raise  and  arm,  and  with  the  aid  of  many  ofthe 
inhabitants,  who  annoyed  the  assailants  with  stones 
and-  arrows  from  their  houses.  But  Sylla  without 
scruple  ordered  his  men  to  set  fire  to  the  quarters 
from  whence  they  were  thus  annoyed ;  and  at  the 
same  time  prepared  to  assail  the  city  in  an  opposite 
direction,  at  once  to  distract  the  plans  ofthe  defenders,  y^sunitg 
and  to  menace  them  with  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  takes 
Then  it  was  that  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and  their  principal  the  dty. 
friends,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  consulted  for  their 
safety  by  flight ;  whilst  the  conquerors,  halting  in  the 
Sacred  Way,  took  instant  measures  for  securing  their 
victory,  punished  severely  some  of  their  soldiers^  who 
were  beginning  to  plunder,  stationed  guards  in  the 
most  important  positions,  and  were  on  the  alert  the 
whole  night  to  prevent  any  new  disorders>  or  any 
further  hostile  attempts  on  either  side. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Romans,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  awoke  to  the 
sight  of  a  victorious  enemy  in  possession  of  their  city. 
Sylla  proceeded  to  assemble  the  Senate,  and  prop6sed 
that  Marius, §  Sulpicius,  and  their  adherents  should  be 
declared  public  enemies,  and  a  price  set  on  their  heads. 
A  decree  was  passed  accordingly  to  that  effect ;    ond  J**"."?^ 
Sulpicius  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  put  ^P|^ 
to  death  by  the  Consul's  orders,  and  his  head  exposed  ^^^ 
upon  the  Rostra.   Marius^  after  a  series  of  romantic  ^^itoiiv 
adventures,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  pursuers, 
and  sought  a  refuge  for  the  present  in  Africa ;  so  that 
the  popular  party,  deprived  of  its  leaders,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  storm.  What  measures  were 
taken  by  Sylla  to  secure  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
for  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  j  ||  nor  is  it 

*  Appian,  c.  57.  Plutarch,  in  S^UA,  e.  9. 
t  Flatarcb,  in  SyiiA^  c  9.  AppiaOi  c.  58. 
X  Appian,  lib.  L  c.  59. 

I  Ibid.  c.  60.      Cicero,  de  Clarig  Oraiarihtttf  c.  45. 

II  Appian  sayi,  that  be  restored  tbe^ld  cuatoin  of  voting  bf 
centaries  instead  of  tribes;  that  he  revived  the  practice  Uw 
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hfa^y,  material,' for  ihey  were  all  rerersed  in  the  counter  revb- 
lation  that  immediately  followed.     The  laws  of  Sul* 
picius  were,  as  might  be  expected^  declared  invalid  ; 
and  the  Italians  were  thus  again  debarred  admission 
into  more  than  eight  of  the  tribes.  But  the  Epitomixer 
of  Livy  teUs  us^*  that  Sylla  at  this  time  planted  several 
colonies,  in  order  as  we  may  suppose  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  poorer  citizens  to  his  party ;  and  he  so  abstained 
from  interfering  in  the  elections,  that  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  a  man  notoriously  devoted  to  the  popular  in- 
terest, was  chosen  Consul  for  the  following  year, 
together  with  Cn.  Octavius,  a  partisan  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.    It  is  said  that  he  bound  Cinna  t  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  not  to  disturb  the  order  of  things  which 
P     ^  he  had  established  5  a  precaution  so  little  likely  to  be 
OcuThu     ^^  ^^y  Avail,  that  we  may  almost  wonder  that  Sylla 
to  tiie  Cod*  should  have  adopted  it.     In  fact,  no  sooner  did  Cinna 
«>^s^      come  into  office,  than  he  began  to  declare  his  real 
sentiments ;    and  induced  one    of  the  Tribunes  to 
threaten  Sylla  with  a  prosecation  for  his  late  violent 
assault  on  the  city,  and  usurpation  of  the  govern  ment.t 
c.  ^. .  It  is  probable  that  Sylla  now  saw  too  late  how  incom** 
tiiklas  ^pl^^  And  short-lived  was  the  victory  that  he  had 
cg^to     gained  ;   still,  secure  of  the  attachment  of  his  army, 
Gract     be  trusted  that  the  Senate  might  be  able  to  maintain 

nothing  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  unless 
it  bad  first  passed  the  Senate  ;  and  that  the  Senate  itself  was  swelled 
hf  the  nomination  of  three  hundred  new  members  from  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  th^  state  to  be  placed  on  its  rolls.  But  the  reality 
of  such  important  changes  must  not  be  admitted  on  Uie  sole  autho- 
zity  of  such  a  writer  as  Appian. 

*  E^iome,  lib.  bavii. 

t  Plutarch,  in  SyllA.c.  10. 

i  Ihid;M  SyllA,  c.  10.    Cicero,  de  Claris  Oraioribu»,  c.  48.  ^ 


'their  own  cause  till  he  should  return  in  triuniph  from 
Asia  ;  and  to  prevent  all  chance  of  again  being  de- 
prived of  his  command,  he  at  once  left  Rome,  rejoined 
his  soldiers  whom  he  had  some  time  before  sent  back 
to  Campania,  and  then  proceeded  without  delay  to 
sail  with  them  into  Greece,  there  to  check,  if  possible, 
the  alarming  career  of  Mithridates. 

His  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  Q.  Porapeius,* 
had  been  also  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  still 
kept  on  foot  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  the  Italian 
Confederacy.  He  accordingly  sfct  out  for  the  quarters 
of  the  troops,  which  were  at  this  time  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi.  But  Cn.  Pompeius,  the  General  whom 
he  was  going  to  supersede,  considered  the  possession 
of  an  anny  too  valuable  to  be  easily  relinquished  ;  and 
the  soldiers,  at  his  instigation,  as  is  stated  in  all  our 
accounts  of  these  times,  murdered  their  intended  com- 
mander as  soon  as  he  arrived  among  them.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius thus  retaining  bis  station,  aspired  perhaps  to  act 
the  part  of  Sylla,  and  tc  become  like  him  the  defender 
of  the  Senate  against  the  enemies  who  were  preparing 
to  assault  it :  but  it  was  not  decreed  that  his  crime 
should  be  so  successful }  and  the  author  of  an  act, 
unexampled  till  now  in  the  Roman  history,  was  not 
permitted  even  to  reap  that  poor  renown  which  attends 
on  prosperous  wickedness. 

We  here  suspend  our  narrative  of  the  domestic 
transactions  qf  Rome,  in  order  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
Mithridates,  against  whom  Sylla  now  directed   his 
arms. 
-'        - '        ■  .-■■...  ... 

*  Appian,  c.  63.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.ii.  Livy,  £^i7ome, 
lib.  IxzVU. 
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^ognjhf.      The  kingdom  of  Pontus,  originally  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Persia,  but,  after  its  recovery  from  the  suc- 
cessors  of  Alexander,    an   independent  sovereignty, 
descended,  at  the  death  of  Mithridates  the  Sixth,  who 
had  been  the  steady  ally  of  Rome,*  to  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  a  child  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
The  family  traced  their  origin  to  Artabazes,t  one  of 
the  seven  noble  Persians  who  conspired  to  destroy  the 
usurper  Smerdis,  and  who  received  from  Darius  the 
government  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,:^  to  be  held  as 
a  fief  of  the  empire. 
To  the  extraordinary  abilities  and  endowments  of 
^       the  young  Mithridates,  distinguished  by  the  surname 
C^rmtttr  ^^  £upator,§  and  usually  called  "  the  great,*'    the 
ad  taleatB  Roman  historians  bear  ample  testimony ;    nor  could 
^MxUiri-  they  do  otherwise  without  reflecting  discredit  upon 
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•  Volfh.  Excerpt,  cxxzr. 

t  Ibid.  V.  43.    App\pn,deBeii,Mithrid.  Gryph.  p.  1082.  ] 
t  Diod.  Sic.  six.  45.  Xen.  Anab.  Floms,  iU.  5. 
f  And  Dionyuns,  Appiao,  m  loco  dt* 
VOL.  Z. 


the  arms  and  councils  of  Rome,  so  often  defeated  and  Mithri- 
80  long  baffled  by  his  courage  and  policy  :*  but  if  <l*tes. 
justice  has  been  done  to  his  talents,  his  enemies  have 
laboured  to  compensate  for  this  admission,  by  holding 
him  up  to  the  detestation  of  posterity  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  treachery.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
slight  sources  from  which  the  common  notions 
respecting  this  accomplished  prince  have  been  drawn, 
will  lead  us  to  suspect  that,  according  to  the  moral 
opinions  of  his  time,  he  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  virtue  and  for  his  amiable  and  generous  temper,  as 
for  wonderful  powers  and  acquirements  both  of  body 
and  mind. 

His  birth,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Justin,  f 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  were  indicated  to  the  Birth^lnd 
world  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  of  prodigious  accession 
magnitude  and  brilliancy.    But  if  any  such  pheno-  of  Mithri* 
■■  dates  VII. 

*  See  Prideauz*s  Connect,  part  ii.  book  5*  ] 
t  Justin,  zzztU.  2.  et  teq. 
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BiogHH^iy.  menon  oocurred  m  diose  periods,  it  w«  not  regarded 
'  by  the  guardiaos  of  tlie  ]Foiithftil  prioce  as  ao  uaequt- 
▼ocal  dedaration  of  tlie  peculiar  favour  and  protection 
of  heavea  ;  for  his  early  years  were  passed  in  cootinuaH 
danger  from  their  machiaations  against  his  life.  Of 
the  precise  object  of  these  treasonable  practices, 
history  affords  us  little  intimation  ;  but  if  his  motker 
followed  the  example  of  his  gmndmother  Laodioe,* 
who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  hve  of  her  six  dtildren, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  her  own  power,  it  w<>uki  ac- 
count for  the  fact  mentioned  by  Appian,t  that  he 
caused  both  his  mother  and  brother  to  be  put  to  death; 
if  indeed  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  assertiou 
af  the  historian  who,  in  the  saose  book,  states  that  he 
^al^th^ came  to  the  throne  after  the  decease  of  both  his 
life  during  parents. 

hu  miao-       Bnt  whoever  was  the  instigator  of  the  various  plots 
nty*  devised  against  the  young  prince,  they  appear  to  have 

been  carried  on  with  great  cunning  and  perseverance, 
and  to  have  been  frustrated  entirely  by  his  own  pru- 
dence and  intrepidity.  And  this  is  all  that  can  with 
any  certainty  be  inferred,  from  the  loose  and  coatra*- 
dictory  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  his  eariy  life. 
It  is  indeed  related  |  that,  with  a  view  to  his  destruction, 
the  guardians  of  his  minority  encouraged  him  to  make 
use  of  dangerous  weapons,  mounted  upon  a  high 
mettled  and  unbroken  steed,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  his  extraordinary  activity  and  skill  in  horsemanship, 
the  plot  miscarried.  Such  a  report  is  likely  enough 
to  have  arisen  from  the  bold  and  enterprising  temper 
of  Mithridates,  who,  according  to  Appian,§  was  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  equestrian  exercises,  and  excelled 
all  other  aien  in  strength  and  agility  :  he  could  ride 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  one  day  on  horse- 
back, and  drive  sixteen  horses  in  his  chariot,  even 
when  age  had  somewhat  impaired  his  vigour ;  and  in 
the  use  of  all  the  warlike  weapons  of  his  time,  but 
especially  in  throwing  the  javelin,  he  was  singularly 
expert.  II  Having  failed  in  these  indirect  practices, 
the  conspirators  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  take  him  off 
by  poison ;  but  the  prince,  suspecting  the  danger, 
had  invented  a  celebrated  antidote,  or,  as  Pliny  affirms,^ 
a  variety  of  antidotes,  which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  taking,  and  afterwards  of  swallowing  active  poisons, 
till  his  constitution  became  inured  to  the  operation  of 
the  most  violent  drugs.  The  antidote,  called  from 
him  M ithridate,  was  in  great  repute  in  the  days  of 
Pliny,**  and  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  all  ages  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  has  for  some  time  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  being  a  needLess 
compound  of  a  great  variety  of  botanic  extracts,  aad 
is  said,  by  the  highest  medical  authorities,  to  have 
been  incapable  of  producing  the  effects  attributed  to 
it,  which  are  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of  medicine. 
Eariy  pro-  The  early  life  of  Mithridates  was  spent  in  the  assi- 
t^^Zd^  duous  cultivation  of  those  talents  and  habits  which 
^^rm^  rendered  him^  in  the  words  of  Pliny.tt  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  time,  or,  in  the  stronger  language  of 
Cicero,  }$  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  reigned.  He 
accustomed  himself  at  all  seasons  to  lie  is  the  open 


air,  aad  to  dep^ui  upon  his  sucoess  ia  tlie  chase  &ra 
precarious  oaeAl.  He  exposed  himself  to  daagerous 
conflicts  With  the  larger  and  fiercer  wild  aaioaals^aad 
exercised  his  speed  and  dexterity  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller.*  He  studied  profoundly  the  Physics  and  Phi- 
losophy of  the  age,  and  made  himself  nutster  of  all  the 
UuagUBges,  or  more  properiy  perhaps  of  the  diMects^ 
spoken  by  tkkt  satioas  wi^  whom  he  was  likely  to 
have  any  i&tercourse  in  peace  or  war,  so  thai  he  oouM 
xeceive  ambassadors,  and  issue  despatches  without  the 
ioter^'ention  of  am  interpretor.T  The  language  of 
Pontus,  in  lus  time,  had  become  a  corrupt  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Getic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  different 
modilications  of  the  same  jaigon  formed  the  dialects 
of  most  of  the  oeighbouring  states :  bnt  though  the 
vernacular  tongue  was  thus  barbarous,  a  purer  GredK 
appears  to  have  been  the  language  of  the  couit ;  for 
the  coins  of  Mithridates  bear  Greek  inscriplioBs,  and 
his  Treadae  on  Botany  was  composed  ha  Gfeek.^: 

Having  spent  seven  years  in  these  exeiT:ises»  and 
having  attained  a  growth  much  exceeding  the  common 
stature  of  man,  §  be  assumed  the  government  of  Ins 
dominions  in  his  eighteenth  year,U  end  immediatdy 
devoted  his  whole  attcBtioo  to  improve  aad  extend 
the  interests  of^is  country.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  dearth 
of  accurate  histories,  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  con- 
quests«  or  even  to  define  his  patrioaonial  dominioas  i 
and  still  more  so  to  vindicate  his  character  from  the 
improbable  calumnies  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Ramans. 
Eutropius  and  Orosius^  speak  of  him  as  reigning  over 
Armenia  Minor,  (now  Aladulia)  the  kingdom  of  his 
son-in-law  Tigranes,  and  the  whoie  tract  of  country 
bounded  by  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Bosphoms.  His 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  bafled 
the  attempts  of  so  many  mighty  monarchs,  is  noticed 
by  Justin**  as  having  enabled  him  to  secure  himself  in 
the  possession  of  '*  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,**  (the 
former  of  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,)  and  it 
was  probably  therefore  his  first  exploit.  By  what 
means  he  overcame  the  ferocity,  and  maintained  the 
fidelity  of  that  wild  people,  is  left  wholly  to  conjec- 
ture 3  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  derived  no  small 
advantage  from  his  own  hardy  habits  and  personal 
prowess  in  gaining  the. affections  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  north. 

We  shortly  afterwards  find  him  engaged  in  the  re- 
duction of  Sinope,  ft  in  which  attentpt  he  gave  re|>eated 
proofs  of  his  great  talents,  both  as  a  diploooatist  and 
as  an  engineer.  The  success  of  the  siege  was  for  a 
time  prevented  by  succours  supplied  from  Rhodes,  and 
Mithridates  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Rhodians 
to  his  party  by  presents  and  promises  -^iX  but  the  able 
disposition  of  his  artillery  finally  prevailed,  and 
Sioope,§(  reduced  to  obedience^  became  the  principal 
residence  of  the  King. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  same  period  that,  4C^ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  many  Oriental  oatiops,  he 
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Sfi  Sinope  was  Bnt  added  t»  the  klqgdoui  ofPoirtas  lif  Phsr> 
naces.  s.  c.  183.    See  Strabci,  lab.  lii. 
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Kflfimphj.  ■wmed  his  sbter  Laodice,*  a'  name  commoii  to  die 
females  of  bis  fiunily  ;  bet  he  did  not  long  t emain  at 
home  to  enjoy  the  seantf  docmnion  so  little  suited  to 
fais  bold  aad  airing  genius.    Disguising  himself  as 
a  private  person,  he  made  the  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
rctamed  through  BithTnia,  noting  carefolly,  in  every 
state,  the  means  of  defence  which  it  possessed,  and 
the  Ikcilities  which  were  open  for  exciting  disaffection 
towards  the  predominating  power  of  Rome.     He  was 
met,  jii  bis  arrival  in  his  own  eonntry,  with  the  wel- 
come news  that  his  wife  had  in  his  absence  given 
birth  to  an  heir ;    biit  the  festivities,  with  which  he 
celebrated  this  completion  of  his  wishes,  were  inter- 
rvpted  by  the  timely  discovery  of  a  plot  to  poison  him, 
in  which  his  Qoeen  and  several  of  the  principal  officers 
of  his  bom^old  were  implicated.  It  appeared,  by  the 
testimony  of  afaithfal  domestic,  that  Laodice,  affecting 
to  c«mchiide  from  his  prolonged  absence  that  he  was 
no  longer  alive,   had  been  gnilty  of  infidelities  so 
namennis  and  so  notorious,  as  to  leave  her  little  hope 
ti  concealment ;   and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
discovery  vpcm  his    return,  the  guilty  parties  had 
resolved  on  the  death  of  the  Kmg.    Their  guilt  being 
folly  proved,  the  Queen  and  her  associates  were  put 
So  death,  t 
The   King  now  devoted   his   whole  attention   to 
cs,  and  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
every  descr^tion  of  power  which  could  be  rendered 
available  against  Rome  ;    so  that  there  was  no  king- 
doiD,    no  republic,  scarcely  a  band  of  robbers  or 
pirates,  from  Pbntus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
hostile  to  the   Romans,   which  was  not  more   or 
less  connected  with  him.^     In  the  celebrated  Social 
vrar,  the  progress  of  which   we   have  just  traced, 
the  Marsians,   as  we  have   seen,    sent  ambassadors 
to  treat  vrith  the  King  of  Pontus,  aad  to  solicit  a 
leinforoement  of  ships  and  men.    The  wary  monarch 
leeeived  them   in  the  most  gracious  manner,   and 
assured  them   of  his  cordial  good  wishes;  but  ob- 
served that  **  it  could  not  consist  with  his  safety  to 
attack  the  Romans  in  Italy,  till  he  should,  first  have 
driven  them  out  of  Asia,-"  §  and  that  he  should  best 
consult  the  interests  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  his  own, 
by  creating  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  east. 
Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  married 
.^J**^*"^  Laodice,  another  sister  of  Mithridates,  died,  not  with- 
out sitspieion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  his  prime 
nnaister  and  Sl^timate  brother  GorcKijs ;  and  Justin, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  hnpntes  the  contrivance 
of  this  murder  to  IMRthridates  ;  -Who,  as  he  relates  the 
story,  n   employed  the  same    wicked    instrument  to 
destroy  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  his  own  nephews  ; 
jdthoogh  he  admits  that  the  sole  object  of  the  war 
which  ensued  with  Nicomedes  King  of  Bithynia,  who 
had  married  the  widow  and  seized  the  vacant  kingdom, 
was  to  assert  the  claim  of  the  young  Ariarathes  to  the 
dominions  of  Ins  father.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
Laodiee,  like  her  sister  of  the  same  name,  was  an 
iBprifieipled  vmrnan^  and  entered  readily  into  the  pro- 
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pds^  of  Nicomedes  to  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Cappa- 
docia and  Bithjmia  to  the  exclusion  of  her  own  sons. 
Mithridates,  shocked  at  such  unnatural  injustice,  and 
deairotts  thad  Gappadocia  should  not  pass  out  of  his 
family,  (for  the  late  King  was  his  cousin,  and  inherited 
the  kingdom  from  their'  common  ancestors,)  raised  a 
powerfid  army,  and  seizing  all  the  strong  places  on 
the  frontier,  soon  placed  Ariarathes  the  Eighth  in 
peaceable  possession  of  his  paternal  rights.  The  cause 
of  the  quarrel  which  ensued  between  the  uacle  and 
nephew,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  By  Justin  it  is 
attributed  to  the  arbitrary  tone  assumed  by  Mithri- 
dates in  a  negociation  for  the  pardon  and  restoration 
of  Gordius,  whose  guilt  was  never  proved,  and  wbose 
experience  and  sagacity  might  have  proved  highly 
valuable  to  the  youthful  King.  Bnt  Ariarathes,  snspi- 
eious  of  his  uncle's  views,  resisted  his  wishes,  and  a 
war  was  the  consequence,  in  which  he  was  defeated 
and  slain. '^^  The  throne  thus  again  vacant,  descended 
rightfully  to  the  family  of  Mithridates,  who  gave  it  to 
his  own  son,  now  eight  years  of  age,  with  the  surname 
of  Ariarathes,  and  appc»nted  Gordius  Regent  during 
the  minority.  But  the  Cappadocians,  attached  to  their 
own  brandi  of  the  royal  famWy,  revolted  from  the 
bastard  Gordius,  and  proclaimed  another  Ariarathes  the 
Ninth,  (the  brother  of  the  late  King)  whose  title  they 
defended  with  great  obstinacy,  but  with  little  success. 
The  King  of  Pontus  dispersed  the  forces  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  young  Ft'etender  died,  shortly  after- 
wards, of  a  broken  heart.t 

Nicomedes,  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
power  of  his  rival,  prevailed  upon  hb  Queen  to  forge  a 
tale  of  a  third  son  of  lier  late  husband,  whom,  fmr 
certain  reasons  of  state,  she  had  kept  in  concealment 
till  the  death  of  his  two  brothers ;  but  whose  claim  to 
the  throne  they  now  thought  It  their  duty  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  of  Rome :  for  which  purpose  Laodice  in 
person  acccmipanied  the  ambassadors,  and  boldly 
declared  the  pseudo-Ariarathes  to  be  her  own  son,  and 
the  legitimate  heir  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridates,  un- 
willing to  be  drawn  prematurely  into  hostilities  with 
Rome,  sent  Gordins  thither  to  defend  the  cause  of  his 
son,  and  to  remind  the  Senate  that  "  he  was  the  de- 
scendant of  that  Ariarathes  who  fell  in  battle  defending 
the  Romans  against  Aristooicus :"  but  aware  that 
money  would  prevail  among  the  Senators  more  than 
gratitude  or  justice,  he  directed  his  envoy  to  make 
magnifioent  presents  to  all  the  leading  men  in  the 
city.  J 

It  is  }Mrobable  that  Nicmnedes  had  not  neglected 
the  same  precaution ;  fbr  the  decree  of  the  Senate 
deprived  Mithridates,  or  rather  his  son,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia ;  and,  "  to  compensate  fbr  the 
los8,"(  took  away  Papblagonia  from  Nicomedes,  de- 
daring  both  those  countries  free  republics,  and  sllies 
of  Rome ;  in  plain  terms,  usttrping  them  to  them- 
selves. Bnt  the  Cappadocians,  unwillii^  to  become 
dependent  upon  the  caprices  and  subject  to  the  extor- 
tion of  Roman  goveraofs,  refused  to  accept  their 
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*  It  ir  wjutcly  worth  while  to  notice  the  preposterotis  aad  inde- 
cent story  mentioned  by  Justin,  in  which  Mithridates  is  made  |o 
atrocious    assassinate  his  nephew,    xzxym.  1. 
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freedom,  and  bluntly  declared  that  no  nation  could 
properly  be  said  to  exist  without  a  King  :  upon  which 
the  Senate,  hoping  to  retain  their  influence  in  the 
country  by  means  of  n  creature  of  their  own,  appointed 
Ariobarzanes  to  be  King.* 

But  Mithridates  was  far  from  acquiescing  in  a  decree 
which  tended  so  completely  to  disappoint  his  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  empire  of  the  east.  He  had  long  culti- 
vated a  close  alliance  with  Tigranes,  Satrap  of  Ar- 
menia, who  was  equally  with  himself  hostile  to  the 
insolent  pretensions  of  Rome ;  and  he  now  induced 
him,  by  the  offer  of  giving  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage,  to  make  war  upon  the  sluggish  and  cow- 
ardly monarch  whom,  for  their  own  purposes,  the 
Senate  had  given  to  Cappadocia.f  Little  resistance 
was  made  :  Mithridates  in  person  taking  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  mulcted  the  people  in  a  heavy  fine  for 
their  submission  to  Ariobarzanes ;  and,  hearing  that 
Nicomedes  was  dead,  and  that  his  son  of  the  same 
name  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bithynia,  he 
advanced  into  that  country^  and  expelling  the  young 
King,  made  himself  master  of  all  that  part  of  Asia, 
and  laid  the  towns  under  tribute.  X  The  deposed  Kings 
Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  immediately  departed  for 
Rome,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  suppliants  before 
the  Senate,  who,  proud  of  such  illustrious  suitors,  and 
indignant  that  any  monarch  should  presume  to  wage 
a  war  without  their  sanction,  peremptorily  decreed 
the  restitution  of  the  exiled  princes,  and  sent 
Aquilius,§  and  Manlius  Maltinus||  to  see  their  decree 
carried  into  effect. 

The  die  was  now  cast.  Mithridates,  aware  that  he 
must  either  relinquish  his  acquisitions  altogether,  or 
boldly  defend  them  against  the  Roman  legates,  re- 
ceived the  Commissioners  with  great  haughtiness, 
made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  resources,  and 
replied  to  their  commands  by  complaints  of  the  in- 
justice and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Senate  -,%  and 
thoagh  the  two  princes  were  formally  restored  to 
their  dominions,  he  never  suffered  them  to  enjoy 
peaceable  possession.  Upon  this  the  Roman  officers 
in  Asia,  without  waiting  for  further  instructions  from 
home,  collected  all  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
republic  throughout  the  provinces,  and  moved  in 
three  divisions  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. The  first  division  was  commanded  by  L. 
Cassius,  Proconsul  of  Pergamus  ;  the  second  by 
Aquilius ;  and  the  third  by  Q.  Oppius,  Proconsid 
of  Pamphylia.*  *  Each  division  consisted  of  about 
forty  thousand  men ;  and  a  fleet  of  observation 
moved  at  the  same  time  towards  Pontus.  With  these 
forces  they  had  to  contend  against  a  monarch,  who, 
according  to  Appian,tt  was  then  master  of  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  fifty  thousand  cavalry,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  t(  all  equipped  in 
the  most  complete  m?mner,  and  accompanied  by  for- 
midable trains  of  artillery  ;  and  who  had  at  his  com- 
mand the  powerful  army  ofTigranes,$§  and  reinforce- 
ments from  several  others  of  the  independent  Asiatic 
Princes. 
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In  the  meantime  Nicomedes,  relying  upon  the  as* 
ristance  of  the  Roman  army,  boldly  invaded  Pontus, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Amastris, 
by  which  he  acquired  an  immense  booty.  Mithridates, 
hoping  that  the  Senate  might  be  induced  by  thia 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Bithynians  to  withdraw 
its  interference,  retired  before  the  enemy,  and  sent 
an  envoy  to  the  legates,  desiring  that  they  would  at 
least  permit  him  to  repel  the  invasion  of  his  own 
territory.  The  legates,  as  Appian  *  himself  acknow- 
ledges, were  ashamed  to  take  part  with  Nicomedes  ; 
and  they  returned  an  evasive  answer  that  **  they 
neither  wished  Mithridates  to  be  injured  by  Nico- 
medes, nor  could  they  suffer  Nicomedes  to  be  over-  ^if* 
come  by  Mithridates ;  since  it  was  against  the  in-  Nicom^j-- 
terests  of  Rome/'  Upon  receiving  this  reply,  the  invndn 
King  no  longer  hesitated  to  send  his  son  Ariarathes  Pontus. 
with  a  strong  force  to  take  possession  of  Cappadocia  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  once  more  despatched  his  envoy 
Pelopidas  to  excuse  the  necessity  of  this  proceeding 
to  the  Romans.  But  they  peremptorily  refused  to 
listen  to  his  expostulations,  and  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  camp  and  return  no  more.f  Hostilities  were  now 
inevitable;  and  a  battle  shortly  afterwards  took 
place  near  the  river  Amnias,  in  which  Mithridates 
and  Nicomedes  commanded  in  person  :  the  victory 
was  for  some  time  doubtful,  the  Bithynians  beings 
very  superior  in  numbers ;  but  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Mithridates  finally  prevailed,,  and  a  great  booty^ 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  prisoners,  most  of  whonk 
were  Romans,  fell  into  his  hands..  The  King,  willing 
to  set  an  example  of  a  humane  and  generous  mode  of 
warfare,  set  all  the  captives  at  liberty,  without  ran- 
som, and  furnished  them  with  provision  for  their 
journey  home.| 

This  decisive  action  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
skirmishes,  in  all  of  which  the  Romans  suffered 
severely ;  but,  whenever  they  were  taken  prisoners, 
they  were  treated  by  the  victor  with  the  greatest 
liberality :  the  same  conduct  was  observed  towards 
the  Bithynians  and  all  the  native  Asiatics  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  to- 
the  clemency  of  Mithridates  ;  whose  name  became  so 
popular,  that,  wherever  he  advanced,  the  cities  hast- 
ened to  throw  open  their  gates,  and  begged  to  be 
taken  under  his  protection.  The  Romans  were 
universally  detested  in  Asia  for  th^ir  avarice  and 
cruelty;  and  so  eager  were  the  natives  to  escape 
from  their  oppressive  exactions,  that  Mithridated, 
without  further  contest,  became  master  of  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  as  far 
as  Ionia.  The  Laodiceans,  rising  upon  the  Procon- 
sul Oppius,  delivered  him  bound  to  the  King  of 
Pontus,  and  a  similar  fete  soon  afterwards  befell 
Aquilius. 

Mithridates  would  not  refuse  his  new  allies  the  Conduct  of 
pleasure  of  seeing   their  tyrants   paraded    through  ^>^^"' 
their  cities   in  a  kind  of  mock  triumph;  and  thej^*"^^ 
populace  every  where  pursued  them  with  threats  and  ceMraU.' 
execrations,  till,  in  cruel  derision  of  their  insatiable 
avarice,  Aquilius  was  put  to  death  by  pouring  melted 
gold  down  his  throat,  and  Oppius  shared  his  punish* 
ment.    Nothing   can  justify  such  severity  of  ven- 
geance J  but  Pliny  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  as  well 
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Biofivphy.  as  other  Roman  writers^^  admit  that  it  was  richly 
merited  by  the  suflPerers.  Hac  paulatim  ezars'U  rabie 
quddam,  nonjam  avaritia  sed  fauks  auri,.,nec  jam  Qui^ 
ritium  aliquo,  sed  universo  nomine  Romano  infami.  Rex 
MUhridates  Aquilio  duci  capto  aurum  in  os  infitdit.f 
.  Having  established  Satraps  in  the  newly  acquired 
provinces,  the  King  advanced  to  Magnesia^  Ephesus^ 
and  Mitylene^  all  of  which  joyfully  submitted  to  him  : 
the  Ephesians,  in  testimony  of  their  loyalty,  broke  down 
all  the  statues  of  the  different  Roman  Generals  in  their 
city,  for  which  offence,  on  the  arrival  of  Sylla  in  Asia, 
a  most  barbarous  revenge  was  inflicted  upon  them. 
Returning  from  Ionia,  he  took  Stratonice,  and  laid 
the  town  under  contribution  :  and  here  it  was  that  he 
met  with  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Hypsicratea  X 
whose  romantic  attachment  to.  him  induced  her  to 
undergo  fatigues  and  perils  so  little  suited  to  her  age 
and  sex.  At  the  same  time  the  Cyclades,  with  the 
islands  of  Delos,  Lesbos,  and  Euboea  §  were' given  up 
to  his  lieutenant,  Neoptolemus ;  and  Athens  itself, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Athenian  governor  Ariston,  || 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Archelaus,  another  of  his 
generals,  who  shortly  after  contrived  to  draw  over 
to  his  master  s  interest  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 

In  the  meanwhile  M ithridates,  perfectly  aware  that 
the  Senate  would  speedily  make  a  powerful  effort  to 

faa  AiU.  recover  their  dominions  in  Asia,  saw  the  necessity  of 
expelling  from  the  countries  now  in  his  power  that 
numerous  body  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  at  any 
moment  ready  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the  re* 
public.^  A  decree  was  accordingly  framed,  com* 
manding  all  Romans  immediately  to  depart  from  As}a 
under  pain  of  death,  and  rendering  it  penal  for  any 
persons  Co  harbour  or  to  conceal  them  :  a  reward  was 
also  offered  by  proclamation  to  such  as  should  give 
intelligence  against  offenders.  The  Asiatics,  burning 
with  hatred  and  revenge  against  Rome,  eagerly  took 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered,  and  a  vast  number  of  Italians^ 
(eighty  thousand  according  to  some  authors,**  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  if  we  believe  Plu- 
tarch, ft)  perished  in  a  few  days.  The  Roman  writers 
do  not  hesitate  to  impute  this  atrocious  massacre  to 
the  express  order  of  the  King ;  but  upon  comparing  the 
different  accounts  which  they  have  given  us  of  it,  and 
considering  that  which  the  exigency  of  the  case,  the 
eharacter  of  Mithridates,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling 
at  that  period  combine  to  render  probable,  we  are 
forcibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  intention  did 
not  exceed  the  necessary  precaution  of  excluding  the 
subjects  of  Rome  from  his  newly-acquired  dominions, 
a  -  Intelligence  having  been  received  that  the  Jews  of 
'^Aiia  had  remitted  eight  hundred  talents,  ^t(&hout 
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%  Tbia  is  the  onlj  probable  account  of  the  transaction  ;  and 
tbongli  the  massacre  ia  stated  by  most  writers  to  havt  been 
cxpresslj  ordered  by  Mithridates,  Appian,  who  gives  a  detailed 
bistory  of  it*  acknowledges  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  hatred  o/ 
tAe  jinaiicM  to  tlie  Romans  :  Clari  intutri  licuit  AHam  non  tarn 
aifftr  Mithidatis  ^am  odio  in  Ronianos  tic  impit  erudelitergue 
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^6150,000.)  to  Coos,  In  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  for  fMlthri< 
security,  Mithridates  sailed  thither,  and  seized  not  datea. 
only  that  sum,  but  a  considerable  treasure  in  money 
and  jewels,  the  property  of  Alexander,  grandson  to 
Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt ;  the  young  prince  also 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  with  his 
accustomed  generosity,  treated  his  prisoner  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  rank^  and  bestowed  on  him  an 
education  truly  royal.* 

•   While  Mithridates  was  engaged  at  Coos,  L.  Cassins 
the  Proconsul,  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  Italians 
who  were  exiled  from  Asia,  had  thrown  himself  into 
Rhodes,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  city  with  great 
vigour.     The    suburbs    were    razed,    artillery  was 
mounted  on  the  walls,    and  the  fleet  was  manned  s|J^^^| 
imder  the  orders  of  Demagoras,  who  attempted  to  Rhodes. ' 
engage  the  royal  squadron,  commanded  by  Mithri- 
dates in  person,  as  it  approached  the  harbour ;  but 
being  nearly  surrounded,  by  an  able  mancBvure  of  the 
King,  be  retired  into  the  port  without  loss,  and  in  good 
order.     A  blockade  was  immediately  formed  3  and 
the  Rhodians,  having  obtained  some  advantage  in  a 
sally,  were  encouraged   again   to   attempt    a   naval 
action,  in  which,  though  nothing  of  importance  was 
effected,  Demagoras  gained  great  credit,  and  Mithri* 
dates  became  dissatisfied  with  his  captains  :  so  that 
a  tempest  shortly  afterwards  having  destroyed  part  of 
his  fleet,  he  resolved  to  press  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
land,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  to  force  his 
way  into  the  port.     An  enormous  machine,  called  a 
sambuca,  was  erected  upon  two  ships  ;  deserters  were 
engaged  to  conduct  a  party  with  scaling-ladders  to  a 
low  and  practicable  part  of  the  wall ;  and  the  two 
points  were  to  be  attacked  simultaneously,  upon  a 
signal  given  from  within  by  a  few  who  were  to  ascend 
in  silence  with  the  deserters,  and  to  display  a  light 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  But  the  Rhodians,  having 
intimation  of  the  design,  counterfeited  the  signal  3  and 
the  attack,  being  prematurely  made,  miscarried.     The 
sambuca,  however,  proved  a  most  formidable  assailant ; 
rising  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  batteries,  it  discharged 
tremendous    showers  of  darts  and  iron  bolts^    and 
having  thus  cleared  the  way  of  all  opposition,  it  af- 
forded a  ready  means  for  planting  ladders  and  cover- 
ing an  escalade.    The  Rhodians,  meanwhile,  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  till,  from  the  increased  pressure^ 
the:  huge  machine  at  once  gave  way,  and  fell  with  a 
dreadful  crash,  burying  hundreds  in  ,its  ruins.  '  The 
citizens  attributed  their  deliverance  to  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  Isis,  who  was  said  to  have  burnt  the 
beams  which  supported  the  sambuca;  and  Mithridates^ 
unwilling  to  consume  more  time  and  men  on  a  con- 
quest so  little  important,  retired  to  Patara,  and  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  for  a  time  the  cares  of  war  in  the 
society  of  his  bewitching  Queen.f 

.    Sylla    being   now    appointed    by    the    Senate    to  Sylla  ar« 
conduct    the    Mithridatic    war,   arrived   in    Greece  "^^  '^ 
with  five  complete  legions,  and    several  battalions  ^'**'** 
and  companies,   amounting  in  the   whole  to  about     **  ^' 
fifteen  thousand    foot,t  and  fifteen  hundred  horse^       ^' 
and    he    was   joined     by   a    considerable    body  of 
the  Italian  refugees  from  Asia  3  but  with  this  rein- 
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many ;   so  thftt  he  thcfugbt  proper  t5  avoid  an  action> 
and  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  difierent  accounts 
given  by  the  several  historians  who  have  related  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  which  followed.  Plutarch, 
who  professes  to  write  with  the  commentaries  of  Sylla 
before  him,  has  evidently  no  other  view  than  to  mag- 
nify the  great  actions  of  the  Romad  General  by 
exa^erating  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  and  the 
numbers  opposed  to  him  5  and,  from  the  character  of 
Sylla  himself,  we  have  little  reason  to  rely  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  source  from  which  the  partial  biogra-i 
pher  professes  to  draw  his  materials.  It  is,  however, 
admitted  by  all,  that  Archelaus  exposed  the  Roman 
General  to  great  difficulties  by  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  he  drew  him  on  through  a  country  exhausted  of 
all  supplies ;  and  that  the  Roman  legions  were  so 
much  intimidated  by  the  martial  appearance  and  by  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  they  could  not  for  some 
time  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  field.  Sylla,  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  battle,  and  was 
impatient  to  finish  the  campaign,  and  who  saw,  with 
vexation,  that  Archelaus  commanded  the  country,  and 
sacked  the  neighbouring  towns,  whilst  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  trenches,  used  every  effort  to  bring  on 
an  engagement  3  and  his  desire  was  but  too  well 
seconded  by  the  rashness  of  the  Generals  who  com- 
manded under  Archelaus. 

The  action  commenced  with  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  to  seize  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  enemy *s  lines,  and  soon  became 
general.  It  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  and  the  Roman  army  was,  for  a  time, 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  compelled  to  give  ground ; 
but  Arphelaus,  having  been  deceivecl  by  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  arose,  lost  the  opportunity  of  surrounding 
the  broken  legions,  and  gave  Sylla  time  to  rally  his 
men,  and  to  make  a  desperate  and  effiective  charge. 
Archelaus,  who  saw  his  men  waver,  hastily  ordered 
the  entrance  to  his  camp  to  be  closed,  and  calling 
out  to  them  that  "  they  had  no  safety  but  in  victory,'* 
rushed  furiously  among  the  enemy.  The  fight  was, 
for  a  time,  renewed ;  but  the  steadiness  of  the  Ro- 
mans prevailed,  and  the  royal  army  fled  towards  their 
trenches,  where  they  were  slain  in  great  numbers. 
The  General  now  opened  the  gates,  and  the  broken 
remains  of  his  army  took  refuge  within  their  intrench- 
ments.  Mursena,  meanwhile,  who  commanded  on 
the  left,  was  exposed  to  extreme  danger  by  the  dis- 
tance to  which  Sylla  pursued  the  main  body  of  the 
•enemy  ;  and,  had  the  right  wing  of  the  Asiatic  army 
maintained  its  ground  he  must  have  been  cut  off",  and 
completely  destroyed ;  but,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
jierved,  the  troops  of  the  east  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  motions  of  their  General  in  chief;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  centre,  under  Archelaus,  obliged  to  give  way, 
than  all  the  rest,  though  actually  at  that  moment 
victorious,  fled  in  confusion.  In  this  batde,  so 
bravely,  and,  for  some  hours,  so  doubtfully  con- 
tested, the  Roman  writers  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert,  that  Sylla  lost  only  twelve  or  fifteen  men, 
whilst  there  fell  of  the  barbarians  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand.*  If  this  statement,  in  any  degree,  re- 
sembled the  truth,  it  would  be  worth  .while  to  inquire 
by  what  means  Archelaus,  with  scarcely  ten  thousand 

*  Appisoi  in  /oco,    Plntarch,  in  SyliA,    Eutropius,  v. 


men  remaining,  was  enabled  not  Only  to  embark  in 
good  order  for  Chalcis,  in  face  of  the  victorious  army 
of  Sylla,*  but,  while  he  made  his  head-quarters  in 
that  city,  to  plunder  all  the  islands  near  the  coast^ 
and  to  await,  without  any  interruption  from  the  Ro- 
man General,  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  army  from  Asia. 
.  The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  produced  imme- 
diately, among  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  accustomed 
to  change  their  masters  and  their  'political  principles 
with  every  variation  in  the  tide  of  success,  the  usual 
consequences  of  insubordination  and  revolution. 
Mithridates,  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  fitting  out  a 
fresh  army  against  Sylla,  found  himself  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  defections  and  conspiracies :  he 
steered  through  these  difficult  and  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances with  his  customary  ability,  and,  even  by 
the  admission  of  his  adversaries,  at  least  with  a  poli- 
tic shew  of  moderation  and  humanity.  He  first 
seized  several  Tetrarchs  of  Galatia,t  who  had  revolted 
on  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  and  having 
punished  them  as  traitors,  he  appointed  a  Satrap  as 
Governor  General  over  all  their  Tetrarchies  3  but  this 
officer  had  scarcely  time  to  remit  the  public  treasures 
to  the  King,  before  a  general  insurrection  drove  him 
from  the  country,  which  renuiined  devoted  to  the 
Roman  interest.  The  Chians  had  laboured  under  a 
suspicion  of  disaffection  ever  since  the  naval  action 
at  Rhodes ;  in  which,  as  if  accidentally,  they  had 
run  foul  of  the  flag-ship,  which  carried  Mithridates 
himself.  It  was  only  from  the  presence  of  mind 
and  the  powerful  exertions  of  the  King  that  she 
was  saved  from  destruction.  They  were  there- 
fore, at  the  present  juncture,  to  be  watched  with 
great  caution ;  and  the  King  was  strongly  ad- 
vised to  make  a  severe  example  of  them,  since  it  was 
ascertained  that  several  of  Uxe  principal  citizens  had 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Sylla,  in  Greece,  and  that 
some  Roman  officers  had  been  seen  at  Chios.  {  But 
Mithridates,  unwilling  to  act  with  precipitation, 
despatched  Zenobius  to  take  hostages  for  their  fide- 
lity, and  to  disarm  all  who  were  suspected  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Romans.  This  being  effected 
without  opposition,  and  the  hostages  being  sent  to 
£rythr8e,§  Zenobius  proceeded  to  call  an  assembly  of 
the  citizens,  in  which  he  read  a  letter  from  Mithri- 
dates, addressed  to  the  Chians,  complaining  of  their 
treachery,  and  informing  them  that  the  privy  council 
had  passed  on  them  sentence  of  death,  which  he  was 
willing  to  commute  for  a  fine  of  two  thousand  talents 
(about  fi£'387>500.)  The  fine  being  readily  paid,  the 
disaffected  citizens  were  arrested,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  put  on  board,  under  a  strong  escort, 
and  conducted  to  the  King,  who  sent  them  to  colonize 
a  fertile  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

Zenobius,  in  the  meantime,  returned  toEphesus,  with 
orders  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
its  citizens,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  favouring 
the  Roman  cause ;  but  the  Ephesians,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  urbanity,  prevailed  on  him  to  enter  the 
city  without  his  guards,  and  instantly  seizing  him  cast 

*Appian. 

t  The  Galatians,  or  Gallogreci,  were  a  mixed  race,  descended 
hoin  the  Gauls,  who  sacked  Rome  ynder  firenuus  ;  and  who 
afterwards,  passing  into  Greece,  and  being  there  defeated  by  the 
Thracians,  fled  into  Asia  Minor,  where  tliey  settled.  Strabo,  xH. 
Ury,  zzxTiii.  12.  40.     . 
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jj^^w  bim  into  prisoii^  and  put  bim  to  death.    The  gates 

\!iLJ  were,  at  the  same  time,  closed  against  his  followers, 

Fiwn     and  the  citizens  were  induced  to  declare  for  Sylla.  This 

c.  c.     example  was  qiuckly  followed  by  several  of  the  neigh- 

fiSI.    bouring  towns;    but   Mithridates,  having  punished 

—     some  of  the  principal  agitators,  put  a  stop,  for  the 

i,  c.    present,  to  the  further  progress  of  disaffection,  by  pro- 

123,    claiming  independence  to  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  -, 

to     at  the  same  time  ordaining  a  general  remission  of  debts 

r.c.     (novas  tabulas),  and  the  admission  of  metics  (resident 

691.    foreigners)  and   of  freedmen*   to  the  privileges   of 

-"     citizens. 

A.  c.  Order  was  scarcely  restored  among  the  dependencies 
^«  when  a  greater  danger  arose  to  the  King  from  a  con- 
spiracy atnong  his  own  officers,  the  leaders  in  which 
were  Minion,  Neoptolemus,  Clisthenes,  and  Asclepio- 
dotus.  The  last  of  these,  whether  from  the  outset 
iaithful  to  his  master,  or  repenting  of  his  treason, 
timely  betrayed  the  plot  to  the  King,  and  the  traitors 
suffered  the  penalty  due  to  their  crime.  Upon  their 
trial  circumstances  appeared,  which  led  to  the  detec- 
tion of  a  very  extensive  confederacy ;  and  a  strict 
inquiry  being  instituted,  f  a  great  number  of  male- 
contents  were  executed.  It  deserves  remark  that 
Sylla  afterwards  seized  all  the  persons  within  his 
reach  who  had  given  information  against  the  conspira- 
tors, and  put  them  to  death  in  horrid  tortures. 
1^  These  affairs  being  despatched,  the  King  hastened 
F»tt  the  departure  of  Dorylaus  to  join  the  shattered  re- 
^^  mains  of  his  forces  in  Greece  ;  and,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  the  whole  royal  army,  after  the 
junction,  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  tnen, 
though  others  have  stated  it  at  more  than  double  that 
number.  Dorylaus^  assumed  a  very  high  tone  in 
speaking  of  the  late  engagement,  and  declared  that 
his  only  wish  was  to  meet  with  Sylla  as  soon  as 
possible  $  but  Archelaus,  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  he  possessed  in  the  command  of  the  sea,  ex- 
erted himself  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  his  colleague  -, 
until  Sylla,  having  moved  his  camp  to  the  plain  of 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  a  situation  remarkably  favour- 
able for  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  Asiatic  army  was 
very  superior  to  the  Romans,  §  the  Generals  agreed  to 
encamp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  and  to  fortify 
their  intrenchments  as  strongly  as  possible.  Whilst 
the  armies  lay  thus,  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  Roman 
soldiers  w^ere  employed  in  cutting  trenches  across 
the  plain,  in  order  to  interrupt  and  break  the  charge 
of  the  Asiatic  cavalry.  Archelaus  made  repeated 
sallies  from  his  camp  with  small  bodies  of  horse, 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  parties  employed  in  this  work ; 
and  so  great  was  the  dread  entertained  by  the  Romans 
of  the  royal  horse-guards,  ||  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  cover  their  own  labourers.  At  length 
Sylla,  enraged  at  his  frequent  losses,  seized  a  standard, 
and  springing  forward  towards  the  enemy  as  they 
were  cutting  down  the  unarmed  workmen,  he  called 
oat  to  his  soldiers  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "  Go  back. 


*  Appian  and  Plutarch  call  these  persons  **  tlavet;**  hut  this 
must  he  understood  as  spoken  invidiously  of  those  who  had.  been 
in  slavery. 

t  Appian  says,  *'  sixteen  hundred ;"  hut  this  is  wholly  incre- 
dible.   It  is  more  likely  that  sixteen  suffered  death. 

X  Plutarch,  in  SyliA,  $  Appian,  in  heo. 

II  This  excessive  terror  could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  the 
Komans  had  suffered  very  severely  from  the  Asiatic  cavalry  at 
Cberonea. 
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white-livered  scoundrels,  to  Rome ;    and  when  you    Mithri* 
are  asked,  where  you  betrayed  your  General,  reply^     dates, 
that  you  ran  away,  and  left  him  among  the  enemy  at 
Orchomenus.'*     This  artifice    revived    the    spirit  of 
honourable  daring  among  the  troops,  and  speedily 
brought  on  a  general  action.    Both  armies  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  and  suffered  severely ;  a  body 
of  archers  in  the  royal  army,  tfeing  charged  so  home 
by  two  Roman  cohorts  that  they  could  not  handle 
their  bows,  grasped  th^ir  arrows  in  their  hands,  and 
using  them  like  swords,  forced  the  enemy  to  retire, 
leaving  many  of  their  number  on  the  field.*  Diogenes, 
the  King*s  son,  who  commanded  on  the  right,   dis- 
played a  strength,  courage,  and  address  worthy  of  his  ' 
father  j  and  kept  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Roman  «  J^]^'  f 
army  in  check,  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds  :  his  Orchome- 
fall  proved  the  signal  of  retreat  to  the   rest  of  the  nus. 
army,  and  they  fied  to  their  trenches  with  the  loss, 
it    is   said,  of   twenty-five    thousand  men,t    chiefly 
cavalry. 

It  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  the  Romans  was 
likewise  great ;  for  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
is  nowhere  mentioned,  and  Sylla  did  '  not  think  it 
expedient  to  attempt  to  force  the  lines,  but  retired  to 
refresh  his  men.  The  next  day,  apprehensive  lest 
Archelaus  should  retire  again  to  Chalcis,  he  began  to 
draw  a  trench  round  the  enemy*s  camp  as  if  to  prevent 
his  escape ;  the  royal  army  immediately  sallied  to 
interrupt  the  work,  and  for  several  hours,  as  Appian 
acknowledges,  "  the  noblest  feats  of  valour  were 
performed  both  by  Romans  and  by  barbarians.*'  The 
latter  were  at  length  driven  in,  after  great  mutual 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans,  entering  their  lines  at 
the  same  time,  slew  them  in  such  multitudes,  that  the 
dykes  and  rivulets  of  the  plain  flowed  with  blood. 
Archelaus,  firm  and  undaunted  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, provided  for  the  safety  of  the  survivors  with  a 
quickness  and  dexterity  which  won  the  admiration  even 
of  Sylla  ;  and,  embarking  them  in  transports,  retired 
to  Chalcis.  The  Roman  General,  seeing  no  further 
advantage  to  be  gained  till  the  arrival  of  a  powerftil 
fleet  under  Lucullus,  having  ravaged  the  whole  of 
Boeotia,  went  into  winter-quarters  in  Thessaly. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Action  at  Rome,  adverse  to  Flaccus 
Sylla,  sent  Flaccus,  who  was  Consul  with  Cinna,  into  proes  into 
Asia,  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  and  with  a  considera-  •^*"* 
ble  fleet ;  but  the  ships  having  been  driven  ashore  by 
a  gale  of  wind,  were  burnt  by  some  of  the  King's 
soldiers,  and  Flaccus,  who  was  an  indifferent  officer, 
and  of  a  haughty  and  capricious  temper,  lost  all  con- 
trol over  his  men  ;  some  of  whom  went  over  to  Sylla 
in  Thessaly,  and  the  rest  submitted  to  the  orders  of 
Fimbria,  a  private  senator,  who,  without  any  com- 
mission from  Rome,  assumed  the  command,  and 
barbarously  murdered  Flaccus.  But  though  a  bad 
citizen.  Fimbria  was  a  good  soldier,  and  having 
fallen  in  with  the  army  under  anDther  son  of  Mithri- 
dates, {  named  after  his  father,  he  pursued  him  from 
place  to  place  till  he  forced  him  into  a  <]efile,  from 
which  he  with  difiiculty  escaped  by  sea  to  Mytilene.§ 

*  Plutarch,  in  SyllA,. 

i*  Appian,  in  loco, 

X  Appian  and  Orosius  relate,  that  it  was  the  Kin^  himself  who 
fled  from  nmbria.  Plutarch  also  speaks  of  a  skirmish  at  sea 
betsreen  Neoptolemus  and  Lucullus,  in  which  the  former  waa 
worsted.     (Vita  iMcuili,)    Memnoo.  c.  36. 

§  Appian^  in  loco, 
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These  eventa  disposed  both  parties  to  an  accommo- 
dation. Mithridates^  taught  by  experieace  to  dread 
the  Boman  arms^  sent  instructions  to  Archelaus  to 
treat  for  peace  f  and  Sylla,  jealous  of  the  intentions  of 
Fimbria^  who  was  committing  atrocious  ravages  in 
Asia^  and  still  more  alarmed  by  news  from  Eome«  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  Mithridatic 
war.  An  interview  accordingly  was  concerted,  at 
which  Sylla^  proposed  that  Archelaus  should  place 
at  his  disposal,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war 
which  was  impending,  the  army  and  navy  under  his 
command  3  and  that  in  return  for  this  service  he 
should  be  declared  King  of  Pontus  and  ally  of  Rome, 
in  the  room  of  his  master,  who  was  to  be  deposed  and 
put  to  death.  The  brave  Asiatic  nobleman  replied 
with  becoming  indignation,  and  bitterly  reproached 
the  Roman  with  his  double  baseness ;  but  Sylla, 
hardened  in  guilt  and  treachery,  only  derided  his 
scruples,  and  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  fidelity  to  a  bar- 
barian and  a  King ;  and  Plutarch,  who  relates  the 
story,  appears  to  think  that  Sylla  had  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

Archelaus,  however,  thought  otherwise ;  and  the 
Roman  General  was  obliged  to  propose  terms  less 
inconsistent  with  honour  andloyalty.f  These  were 
1 .  That  Mithridates  should  give  up  his  fleet,  consisting 
of  seventy  ships  of  the  line,  and   all  his  prisoners. 

3.  That  he  should  pSiy  to  Rome  two  thousand  talents 
(<3f  387,500.)  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  3.  lliat  he 
should  confine  himself  to  his  hereditary  dominions^ 
ceding  Asia  Minor  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  Romans, 
Bithynia  toNicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzaaes. 

4.  That  he  should  be  styled,  as  his  father  had  been,;^ 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.§ 

Archelaus,  unwilling  to  make  such  important  con- 
cessions without  consulting  Mithridates,  agreed  to 
give  up  all  the  places  which  he  held  in  Greece,  and 
to  conclude  a  truce  till  the  pleasure  of  the  King  should 
be  known.  In  the  interval  he  scrupulously  abstained 
from  action  of  every  kind  j  while  Sylla  employed  him- 
self in  plunder  and  exaction  both  in  Greece  and  in 
Asia.  At  length  the  couriers  who  had  been  despatched 
to  the  King  returned  with  his  answer,  agreeing  to  all  the 
conditions  proposed  except  the  cession  of  Paphlagonia; 
and  stating  that  he  could  have  made  much  better 
terms  with  Fimbria  if  he  could  have  condescended  to 
treat  with  so  ambiguous  a  character.  Sylla,  upon 
this  hint,  took  the  alarm,  and  desired  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  the  vKing ;  which  accordingly  took  place 
on  a  plain  between  Pei^amas  and  Cypsellii,  each  party 
being  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  followers.  || 
After  some  altercation,  during  which  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  behaved  with  great  heat  and  insolence,  Mithri- 
dates consented  to  all  the  conditions  without  reserve, 
and  returned  in  peace  to  his  narrowed  dominions. 
The  Roman  General,  on  his  return  home^  was  allowed 
a  magnificent  triumph.^ 


•  Plutarcb,  fo  SyUd. 

f  Appian  says,  that  Archelans  fell  afterwards  under  suspicioa 
of  "  Romanizing  ;**  but  his  account  of  the  matter  is  neither 
probable  nor  consistent.    See  also  Plutarch. 

X  Polyb.  l&scerpt,  cxxxt. 

§  Plutarch,  in  SyUL    Appia&y  te  /beo. 

y  Appian,  im  loeo.  Plutarch  says,  that  they  met  at  Dnfdanus, 
and  that  MHhridatei  was  followed  liv  a  splendid  train  and  a  greats 
army,  and  Sylla  by  four  eohofti  ana  two  boadiwi  horw. 

^  Eutropiu8>  T.  tubJSnem. 


It  is  judiciously  observed  by  Floras,*  that  though 
Sylla  formally  concluded  a  peace  with  the  King  of 
Pontus,  yet  he  left  Asia  under  the  influence  of  a  con- 
flagration smothered  but  not  extinguished,  and  certain 
to  break  out  afresh  with  increased  violence.  The 
renewal  of  hostilities  is,  by  all  the  Roman  historians, 
unblushingly  imputed  to  the  perfidy  of  Mithridates  ^t 
although  it  a])pears,  from  their  own  admissions,  that 
he  took  up  arms  in  self-defence,  after  remonstrance 
and  negociation  had  &iled,  to  repel  the  unprovoked 
and  unauthorized  aggressions  of  I^uraena. 

A  rebellion  having  broken  out  among  the  natives 
of  Colchis  J  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Mith- 
ridates went  in  person  to  reduce  them  to  order ;  and 
finding  that  their  discontents  arose,  not  from  dis- 
affection to  his  family,  but  from  a  national  pride  which 
disdained  dependence  on  the  King  of  another  country, 
he  made  his  own  son  Mithridates  King  of  Colchis,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  This  young 
Prince,  however,  forgetting  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  his  sovereign  and*  his  father>  very  soon  began  to 
aim  at  absolute  independence ;  and  the  King  was 
obliged  to  recall  him,  and  to  keep  him  under  his  own 
eye.§  The  Colchians  shewing  a  disposition  to  resent 
this  interference,  a  powerful  standing  army  became 
necessary  to  preserve  those  wild  districts  in  subordi- 
nation 'y  and  Mursena,  affecting  to  consider  this  force 
as  levied  with  a  view  to  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  without  any  orders  from  the  Con- 
suls or  the  Senate,  and  prompted  by  the  insatiable 
and  shameless  avarice,  which  was  now  the  prevailing 
vice  of  the  Roman  character,  ||  entered  the  territories 
of  the  King,  and  marching  to  Cums,  a  large  trading 
seaport,^  not  only  plundered  it  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  merchandise,  but,  having  slaughtered  the 
horse-guards  who  opposed  his  sacrilegious  attempt, 
carried  off  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  teiiiple,  which 
was  one  of  the  richest  in  Asia.  Mithridates^  unwilling 
to  involve  himself  in  a  war,  despatched  ministers  to 
Sylla  and  to  the  Senate,  complaining  of  the  violence 
of  Mursena ;  who,,  in  the  spring,  renewed  his  ravages, 
and  crossing  the  Halys  laid  waste  forty  villages  in  the 
King*s  dominions,  where  no  opposition  was  offered 
him,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty  into  Galatia. 

The  Senate,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  inter- 
fere with  effect,  and  contented  themselves  with  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  King  that  they  regretted  what 
had  occurred,  whilst  they  took  no  steps  to  restrain 
Mursena  from  continuing  his  depredations.  Mithri- 
dates therefore  had  no  alternative  but  to  defend  him- 
self against  this  freebooter  by  force ;  and,  hoping 
that  the  Senate  would  not  consider  his  defensive 
operations  as  any  breach  of  the  treaty  with  Sylla,  he 
despatched  Gordius,  with  such  fordes  as  could  imme- 
diately be  spared,  to  protect  the  frontier,  whilst  he 
himself  prepcuned  to  follow  with  fresh  levies.  The 
two  Generals  met  at  the  river  Halys,  and  encamped 
on  each  side  of  the  stream  ^  and  Gordius,  observing 


•  Flomsy  in.  v. 

t  Vide  Appian,  Floras,  Orositn,  VeQeius  FatercolaB,  fte>  i» 
loco. 

t  Hodie  Mingrelia. 

§  Appian  relates,  that  the  kitagr  chained  his  son  with  golden 
chains,  and  afterward!  put  him  to  death ;  hut  it  appears  that  he 
was  alive  many  years  afterwards. 

II  SeeVeHerasPateraduB,  ]L33. 
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.  that  MutraBna  was  occupied  in  fortifying  his  position^ 
remained  quiet  till  the  King  should  come  up  to  rein- 
force him.  After  the  junction  of  the  royal  troops, 
Mithridates  was  still  very  inferior  io  numbers  to  the 
Romans,*  whose  line  was  formed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  having  one  flank  defended  by  a 
broad  and  n^id  river,  and  the  other  by  a  fortified 
eminence.  But  the  King,  perceiving  that  he  could 
only  hope  for  success  from  a  coup  de  main,  unex- 
pectedly crossed  the  swollen  stream  with  a  chosen 
body  of  men  and  took  Mureena  in  flank,  while  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  under  Grordius,  fording  at  a 
shallow  place  above,  advanced  to  charge  in  front. 
The  Romans  made  a  brave  defence .;  but  being  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  royal 
guards,  and  by  the  extraordinary  personal  prowess  of 
the  King,  wldch  seemed  to  inspire  his  whole  army, 
they  were  beaten  from  their  intrenchments,  and  fled, 
with  great  loss,  to  the  mountains,  where  many  more 
perished  amidst  the  trackless  wooc|s  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Mursna  himself  escaped,  with  difficulty, 
into  Phrygia,  and  all  his  garrisons  in  Cappadocia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mithridates ;  who,  thankful  for  so 
complete  and  glorious  a  victory,  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  on  such  a  scale  that  it  was  impossible  for 
some  days  to  approach  the  pyre.  The  flame  was 
seen   by  night  at  the  distance  of  above  a  hundred 

miles,  t 

In  the  meanwhile  Sylla,  who  was  envious  of  the 
plunder  collected  by  Mureena,  wrote  to  him  to  abstain 
from  further  hostilities,  and  sent  Gabinius  into  iPontus 
to  pacify  the  King.  Mithridates  received  him  with 
the  most  splendid  and  generous  hospitality,  accepted 
lus  apology,  and  readily  laid  down  his  arms,  on  a 
promise  that  Mur»na  should  do  the  same.  He  had 
now  leisure  tp  turn  his  attention  to  the  Colchians, 
who  continued  to  demand,  a  King  of  their  own, 
though  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  governed  by 
a  son  of  Mithridates.  He  accordingly  sent  his  younger 
son,  Machares,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  one  of  his  children,  a  boy  of 
four  years  old,  as  an  hostage  to  Ariobarzanes,  for  the 
fiuthfol  performance  of  all  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  :  but  that  Prince,  dissatisfied  with  what  had 
been  done  for  him,  sent  legates  to  Rome  to  poison  the 
ears  of  the  Senate  with  groundless  jealousies  and 
unfounded  complaints  against  the  King  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  into  the 
north ,  in  which  his  army  had  sustained  a  severe  loss  froih 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  endeavoured,  to  counteract 
the  mischievous  designs  of  his  neighbour^  by  sending 
GordiuB  to  Rome,  to  assure  the  Senate  that  he  had 
no  intentions  contrary  to  his  promises,  or  their  wiU. 
But  the  ambassador  easily  discovered  that,  tmder  fair 
professions,  the  Senate  entertained  a  determination  to 
crush  the  power  of  his  master  ;  and  on  his  return  he 
completely  satisfied  the  King  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  friendship  or  the  justice  of 
Rome.  He  resolved,  therefore,  at  all  hazards,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  and  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  impending  danger ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent 
privately  to  hia  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  (who  had  recently 
aismaed  ihe  diadem,  and  had  named  the  metropolis 

*.  AppUa,  Beb,  ARM. 

t  Appian  {Eeb,  Mith.)  Bays,  a  thouBand  stadia,  viz.  125  miles^ 
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of  Armenia  Tigranocerta,  after  himself,*)  desiring 
that  he  would  prepare  for  th^  invasion  of  Cappadocia. 
That  Prince  accordingly  collected  an  immense  t 
army  from  every  part  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  overtures  to  Sertorius,  now  openly  at 
war  with  the  government,  who  undertook  to  assist 
him  in  the  recovery  of  Asia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Galatia,|  and  to  confirm  him  in  the 
sovereignty  of  all  these  kingdoms.  The  remainder  of 
^the  summer,  and  the  whole  winter,  were  consumed  in 
building  ships,  and  in  providing  magazhies  of  arms, 
stores,  and  provisions.  Mercenary  troops,  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry,  § 
were  engaged,  not  only  in  every  part  of  Asia,  but 
among  several  European  nations. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  King  marched  into  |^...  ._ 
Bithynia.     Nicomedes  was  now  dead  ;  and  his  king-  ^i^tes  con- 
dom, being  declared  a  Roman  province,  was  governed  quera  Bi- 
by  Cotta  the  Praetor ;  who,    being  unable  to  resist  thynla. 
the  forces  led  against  hihi,  fled  to  Chalcis,  without 
striking  a  blow.     Nudus,  the  Admiral,  attempting  to 
make  some  resistance,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men,  while  scarce  twenty  of  the  royal 
army  were  slain. ||    The  whole  kingdom  immediately 
submitted   to  Mithridates;  Paphlagonia  soon  after- 
wards followed  this  example  5  and  the  whole  province 
of  Asia,  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Roman  usurers  and  publicans,  revolted  once  more,  and 
declared  for  the  King.^ 

Lucullus,  who  had  been  severely  censured  in  the  L«c«llo« 
former  war  for  refusing  to  cooperate  with  Fimbria,**  Jo  cocSuct 
and  thereby  permitting  the  army  of  Mithridates  to  the  war. 
escape,  when  it  might  have  been  entirely  destroyed, 
desirous  of  recovering  his  reputation,  procured  him* 
self  to  be  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
arrived  in  Asia,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army, 
whilst  Cotta  was  preparing  to  attack  the  King.  This 
General,  mortified  at  being  superseded,  and  anxious 
to  anticipate  Lucullus  in  the  glory  of  defeating  the 
enemy,  hastened  his^operations  unadvisedly,  and  was 
defeated  by  Mithridates  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
Romans  slain,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fleet 
captured.  The  survivors  esca|)ed  into  Chalcedon, 
where  they  were  closely  besieged  by  the  enemy  •  and, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Lucullus,  must  have  Mien 
into  their  hands. 

Mithridates  immediately  marched,  with  his  whole  Sieg«  of 
army,  to  besiege  Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  Propontis  ^y^icua. 
which  formed  the  principal  connectiontt  between 
Bithynia  and  the  province  of  Asia,  and  the  possession 
of  which  was  consequently  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  impracticable,  to 
enter  into  any  calculation  of  the  actual  numbers  of 
his  army,  or  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him  under 
Lucullus  ;  for  Appian  and  Phitarch  not  only  contra- 
dict each  other,  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  amplify  the 
honour  of  their  hero,  they  perpetually  convict  them- 


*  He  was  at  this  time  also  King  of  Syria.    Appian,  m  Syriacit, 
Jastin.  xl.  1,2. 
-    f  Appian  (Reb.  Mith,)  says  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

X  Ibid,  ead, 

)  Ibid.    Plutarch  says  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.    (Fita 
Lueutli.) 

II  Appian,  in  loco, 

^  Appian.    Plutarch,  in  Lueulio.    EjtHome  JMi,  Ub.  xciii. 

**  Plutarch,  in  Lucuilo,    Orpaius,  vt  2. 

ft  Strabo,  zii.    Florus,  iii.  5. 
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selves  of  exaggeration ;  and  there  is  no  other  existing 
history  upon  which  we  can  rely  for  information.  The 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  both  armies  were  numer- 
ous and  well  appointed ;  and  that  there  was  no  great 
disparity  in  any  respect. 

The  siege  of  Cyzicus  was  regularly  formed,  and  the 
harbour  was  blockaded,  when  LucuUus  arrived ;  and 
so  completely  was  the  surrounding  country  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  that  the  Roman  General  could  find  no 
means  of  conveying  the  intelligence  of  his  arrival  to 
the  citizens  ;  who,  alarmed  by  the  numbers  of  the 
besiegers,  and  by  the  effect  of  their  artillery,  after  a 
few  ineffectual  efforts  to  dislodge  the  engines  fntm 
the  batteries  and  to  burn  the  fleet,  were  ready  to  sur- 
render their  town.  At  length  a  person  was  found  who 
undertook  to  swim  upon  bladders  *  by  night  into  the 
harbour,  with  letters  to  Pisistratus,  the  Governor,  and 
the  Cyzicenes  were  induced  to  hold  out,  in  the  hope 
of  being  shortly  relieved.  In  the  mean  time,  the  arms 
of  the  King  were  every  where  crowned  with  success  : 
Manius,  or  Mariu8,t  who  had  been  sent  to  his  suc- 
cour, by  Sertorius,  gained  an  advantage  in  a  rencontre 
with  LucuUus;  and  Eumachus,  his  lieutenant  in  Phrygia, 
defeated  the  Romans  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  country,  while  he  daily  extended,  on 
everyside,  the  alliances  and  the  resources  of  his  master. 

But  Lucullus,  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  must 
arise  to  Mithridates  in  providing  for  so  vast  an 
army  in  a  narrow  territory,  studiously  protracted 
the  o|)erations  of  the  campaign  till  scarcity  and 
its  constant  attendant,  pestilence,  began  to  be  felt  in 
the  royal  camp.  The  surrounding  marshes  also, 
exhaling  unwholesome  vapours,  spread  disease  among 
the  soldiers,  and  the  necessity  of  changing  quarters 
became  every  day  more  apparent.  The  King,  dis- 
appoipted  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  town, 
resolved  to  make  one  bold'  effort  to  storm  the  place 
before  he  would  quit  it ;  but  the  garrison,  having 
notice  of  his  design,  contrived  to  set  fire  to  the  prin- 
cipal battery  upon  Mount  Dindymus,  which  com- 
manded the  fortifications ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
draw  off  his  forces  by  night.  This,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  considerable  loss :  the  Romans 
hung  upon  his  rear,  and  severely  galled  his  troops, 
already  disheartened  and  exhausted,  so  that  great 
numbers  were  slain,  many  were  made  prisoners,  and 
most  of  the  baggage  and  materiel  was  taken.  The 
King,  embarking  for  Parium,  another  town  on  the 
Propontis,  sent  his  army  over  land  to  Lampsacus, 
whence  he  soon  afterwards  removed  it,  together  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  by  sea,  whilst  he  manned 
his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  and  Dio- 
nysius,  with  twenty  thousand  picked  men,  sent  him 
by  Sertorius.  I 

But  fortune  had  once  more  changed  sides,  and 
nothing  but  disasters  ensued.  News  arrived  that 
Deiotiirus,  King,  or  rather  Tetrarch  of  Galatia,  had 
attacked  and  defeated  the  several  detachments  of  the 
royal  army  posted  in  his  dominions  :  §  the  fleet,  which 
had  sailed  for  Lemnos,  was  pursued  thither  by 
Lucullus,  and,  in  two  naval  actions,  was  completely 
broken  ;  the   two  admirals  and  Manius  were  taken 
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prisoners  in  a  cave  on  the  shore ;  Dionysius  swal-   ifithii. 
lowed  poison,  Manius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,    ihtes.- 
and  Alexander  was  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of '^-v^ 
the  Roman  General.^     The  King  himself,  in  attempt-    From 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucullus  to  with-     i;.  c. 
draw  his  fleet  and  army  into  Pontus,  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm,  in  which  most  of  his  ships  were 
lost  or  damaged.    The  flag-ship,t  a  vessel  of  unusual 
burden,  became  unmanageable,  and,  not  answering 
her  helm,  was  in  great  danger  of  foundering  at  sea; 
and  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  hail  a  privateer,  which 
w^as  fortunately  in  sight,  and  to  intrust  his  person  to 
the  fidelity  of  a  pirate  5  by  whose  assistance,  after 
undergoing  almost  incredible  dangers  and  hardships, 
he  was  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  thence  made  his  way 
to  Amisus,  and  subsequently  to  Sinope.^  1 

But  the  spirit  of  Mithridates  seemed  even  greater  Hisactini] 
in  adversity  than  in  the  midst  of  success. §  He  scarcely  *nd  exe^| 
gave  himself  a  moment  to  recover  from  his  fatigues ^®^* 
before  he  commenced  the  reparation  of  his  losses. 
He  sent  immediately  to  Tigranes  and  to  Machares,  to 
levy  all  the  troops  they  could  command,  and  to  march 
to  his  assistance  ;  at  the  same  time  he  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  Parthians  and  to  the  Scythians, 
requiring  reinforcements.  Diodes,  who  was  charged 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  subsidy  to  the  former 
nation,  and  with  some  hostages,  whom  tlie  King  now 
thought  it  expedient  to  restore  to  them,  converted  the 
gold  to  his  own  use  ;  and,  deserting  to  Lucullus,  put 
the  hostages  into  his  hands.  The  levies  meanwhile 
proceeded,  and  troops  were  continually  arriving  at 
head-quarters  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  King  once 
again  had  a  formidable  army||  under  his  command,  and 
was  in  a  condition  to  offer  battle  to  the  Ronian  Gene- 
ral. Lucullus,  however,  was  anxious  to  protract  the 
and  though  his  encomiast,  Plutarch,  endeavours 


war 


•  Orosius,  ioc.  cit.  f  Al.  Varius. 

X  Appiao,  lac.  cit.    Prideaux,  we  know  not  on  what  authority^ 
says  tm  thousand.    Fart  ii.  lib.  vn. 
§  Orotius,  vij.  2. 


to  make  out  a  case  in  his  favour,  and  represents  him 
as  defending  his  conduct  in  a  Council  of  war,  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  we  may  gather,  from  several 
hints  dropped  by  Appian^  and  other  writers,  that  he 
was  not  exempt  from  the  reigning  vice  of  his  country, 
and  was  in  this  instance  sacrificing  the  real  interests 
of  Rome  to  his  own  love  of  plunder.  Accordingly  he 
marched  his  army  into-  the  richest  districts,  and 
besieged  the  most  opulent  towns ;  nor  would  he  suffer 
any  of  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  storm,  lest  the  plunder 
should  be  destroyed  or  secreted  by  the  soldiers. 

During  this  period,  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  (which 
latter  place  Mithridates  had  recently  built,. and  had 
named  after  himself,  intending  to  transfer  thither  the 
seat  of  empire)  were  rather  watched  than  regularly 
beleaguered  by  the  main  body  of  the  army  under 
Lucullus;  and  Themiscyra,  an  important  town  on 
the  river  Thermodon,  was  surrounded  by  a  detach- 
ment commanded  by  Muraena,  who  pushed  his  opera- 
tions with  more  vigour,  though  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  the  trenches  were  continually 
annoyed  by  wild  beasts,  let  loose  among  them  from 

•  Appian,  in  loco,    Eutropiiis,  vi. 

t  Ibid.  eod.  Plutarch,  inLucullo,  Orosius  makes  the  number 
of  ships  lost,  eighty.    Appian,  sixty. 

J  Orosius,  Ioc.  cit,        §  Flonis,  iii.  5.    Appian,  passim,  ^    ^ 

II  It  ifi  idle  to  inquire  respecting  numbers  among  conflicting 
authorities  ;  each  so  continuaHy  contradicts  the  others  and  itself, 
that  ooe  makes  the  King  lose  three  times  as  many  men  in  i( 
retreat  as  be  is  stated  to  have  led  into  the  field.  Appian^  Flutarcby 
in  ImchIIo.  &c. 

H  De  Reb.  Mith,   Vide  Memnon,  cap.  45, 46,  47. 
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Bivnv^*  the  town,  as  well  as  by  hives  of  bees  flung  over  fromi 
the  walls.* 

Early  in  the  springs  LucuUus^  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing discontents  of  his  soldiers,  advanced  to  meet  Mith- 
ridateSj  who  lay  encamped  behind  the  mountains.  An 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  which  command  the  passes  through 
these  wooded  steeps,  occasioned  an  action,  in  which 
IfUcullus  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Pompo- 
nius^  his  master  of  the  horse,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  while  his  troops  fled  with  precipitation.  This 
brave  ofTicer,  being  brought  before  the  King,  was 
asked  ''upon  what  terms  he  would  serve  Mith- 
ridates  ?** — ^'^  On  condition  that  he  serves  Rome," 
replied  the  undaunted  patriot.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
Ltt^'  ^cre  disposed  to  resent  this  boldness ;  but  the  King 
eBfinand  nobly  observed,  "  Integrity  is  rendered  more  respect- 
tftki-  able  by  adversity,**  and  instantly  ordered  him  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Lucullus,  upon  this  defeat,  retired 
beyond  the  mountains ;  but,  being  distressed  for  want 
of  provisions,  he  sent  a  strong  escort,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  convoy  supplies  from  Cappadocia.  The 
party,  on  its  return,  was  descried  by  the  King,  who 
sent  a  troop  to  intercept  it ;  but  the  Romans,  making 
a  more  vigorous  defence  than  was  expected,  repelled 
the  assailants,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Mithridates 
immediately  rushed  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  was 
posted,  and  with  loud  shouts  compelled  his  men  to 
rally,  and  renew  the  charge  ;  and  such  it  is  said  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  his  tremendous  voice,  and  the 
fierceness  of  his  onset,  that  the  Romans  fled  in  all 
directions,  and  the  whole  convoy  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  Roman  camp  was  now 
severely  pressed  by  scarcity,  as  well  as  disheartened 
by  defeat,  and  the  men  murmured  loudly  against  their 
General,  for  having  gi\'en  the  barbarians  time  to  col- 
lect and  organize  a  force  which  could  no  longer  be 
opposed  ;  while  Mithridates,  on  the  other  hand,  began 
to  conceive  hopes,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  to  oblige  him  to  retreat,  without  hazarding  a 
battle ;  a  measure  which  would  inevitably  have  led 
to  the  destruction  of  his  army,  amid  the  wilds  of  the 
country  into  which  he  had  advanced. f 
Txd  root  But  in  this  expectation  he  was  deceived  by  an  unfor- 
fl^tkeioyBl  tunate  accident.  A  troop  of  horse,  which  had  been 
detached  to  intercept  some  provisions  going  to  the 
Roman  camp,  was  through  mismanagement  engaged 
in  a  narrow  defile,  in  which  it  had  not  room  to  act,  and 
was  completelv  routed  ;  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army  became 
exposed  to  an  attack  in  flank,  and  the  King  was 
obliged  to  order  a  hasty  retreat.  I'he  army,  imagining 
that  the  Romans  were  upon  them,  fled  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  without  their  baggage,  and  without  waiting 
for  orders  of  any  kind  ;  so  that  the  King,  with  a  few 
of  his  principal  officers,  vainly  attempting  to  rally 
them,  was  left  behind  on  foot,  and  Dorylaus  was 
killed  by  the  crowd,  which  he  could  neither  stop  nor 
reduce  to  order.  Lucullus,  astonished  to  see  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  when  no  one  thought  even  of  a 
serious  skirniish,  hastily  pursued ;  and  the  King  would 
have  been  taken  prisoner,  had  he  not,  with  admirable 

*  Appiaa,  in  Ufco. 

f  No  notice  is  necessary  of  an  absard  story  related  in  this  place 
by  Appian  and  Plutarch,  (one  of  whom  has  nianifeHtly  borrowed 
it  from  the  other,)  respecting  an  attempt  made  by  Mithridates  to 
amusinate  Lucullus. 
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presence  of  mind,  driven  back  amongst  the  foremost  of 
his  pursuers  a  mule,  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
scattered  all  the  money  and  jewels  he  had  about  him  on 
the  road.  While  the  soldiers  were  gathering  up  these 
treasures,  and  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  great- 
est share,  he  had  time  to  recover  his  horse,  and  to 
escape  beyond  their  reach.* 

But  the  defeat,  comparatively  bloodless,  was  never- 
theless completely  ruinous  to  the  afifairs  of  the  King  3 
who  now  saw  no  resource  but  to  collect  his  cavalry 
and  light  troops,  and  to  retire,  with'  all  possible  speedy 
into  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes.     Pre- 
viously to  his   departure,  he  sent  Bacchides,t   the 
chief  of  his  eunuchs,  to  inform  the  unfortunate  ladies 
of  his  family  of  what  had  happened,  and    to  recom-        ^   • 
mend  that  they  should '  rather  die  than  fall  into  thej^^Q^JI^ 
hands  of  the  enemy.     One  is  said  to  have  repined  at  the  prin- 
this    recommendation  -,  but  the   rest,   thanking  the  cesses, 
eunuch  for  his  courtesy,  and  the  King  for  his  kind 
care  of  their  honour,  died  by  their  own  hands  :  Hipsi- 
cratea  alone  mounted  her  horse,  and  by  means  of  most 
wonderful  exertions  overtook  the  King,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  fiight. 

Lucullus  now  took  Cabira,  in  which  he  found  abun-  Successes 
dance  of  treasure,  and  advancing  through  Paphlagonia  ofL^cullus. 
into  Pontus,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  Amisus,  which  still  held  out  for  the 
King,  under  the  command  of  the  faithful  and  expe- 
rienced general  Callimachus;  till,  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  two  years,  the  town  was  surprised  by  a  strata- 
gem while  the  garrison  were  at  dinner.  Callimachus, 
in  order  to  make  good  his  retreat  by  sea,  set  fire  to 
the  houses,  and  embarking  in  haste  escaped  with  all 
his  men.  The  Roman  General,  mortified  to  have 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  so  fine  a  city,  ordered' 
his  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  flames;  but  they,  in 
their  eagerness  to  fly  upon  the  spoil,  paid  no  regard 
to  the  word  of  command  ;  and  although  he  tried,  by 
threats,  promises,  and  even  bribes,  to  gain  their  at- 
tention^ they  were  so  occupied  in  securing  their 
plunder,  that  Amisus  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  X 

Lucullus  being  thus  undisputed  master  of  all  the  Baseness 
dominions  of  Mithridates,  Machares,  who  had  been  of  Ma- 
made  King  of  the  Bosphorians  by  his  indulgent  father,  chares, 
provided  for  his  own  safety  by  purchasing  a  separate 
peace,  §  and  was  declared,  as  his  grandfather  had 
been,  the  firiend  and  ally  of  Rome.||  The  Roman 
General,  unable  immediately  to  prosecute  a  war  with 
Tigranes,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Asia,  sent  an  ambassador^  to  demand  that  he  should 
deliver  up  the  King  of  Pontus,  on  pain  of  being 
deemed  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  state.  Tigranes, 
who  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,**  in 
Palestine,  on  receiving  this  message,  hastened  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Queen  Alexandra,  on  terms 
more  favourable  than  she  had  any  reason  to  hope,>  in 
order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the 

defence  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  he  replied  to  the 

* 

*  In  this  place,  Appian,  after  saying  that  the  King  lost  nearly 
all  his  cavalry,  makes  him  retreat  into  Armenia  with  the  same 
number  of  horse  which  he  had  when  he  first  took  the  field. 

t  Al.  Dacchus. 

i  Tliis  city,  and  Si  nope,  wliicli  shared  a  similar  fate,  were  after- 
wards rebuilt  and  restored  by  Lucullus.  Vid.  Appian,  AfiM. 

$  Appian,  in  loco,  ||  Plutarch,  in  LucuUo, 

%  Appius  Clodius.  **  Josephus,  zii.  24. 
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Blograpby.  proposal  of  Lucullus  with  becoming  indignation.  His 
'  conduct  on  tfais^  as  on  other  occasions,  sufficiently 
confutes  the  childish  story  related  by  Plutarch,*  and 
retailed  by  the  learned,  but  somewhat  credulous, 
Prideaux,t  that  Mithridates  met  With  a  very  cold 
reception  in  Armenia,  and  through  the  insolent  pride 
of  his  son-in-law  was  not  admitted  to  the  presence 
for  several  months. 

llie  Roman  General,  meanwhile,  having  settled  to 
his  satisfaction  the  embarrassed  affiurs  of  the  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  having  also  amassed  vast  wealth, 
collected  all  .the  troops  he  could  muster  in  the  east, 
and  moved  towards  Armenia,  leaving  Sornatius  with 
a  strong  division  to  keep  Pontus  quiet,  and  to  watch 
Macbares,^  whose  treachery  to  his  fether  and  be* 
J^^j[^^  nefector  precluded  all  reliance  on  his  fidelity  to 
his  new  engagements.  LucuUus  advancing  to  the 
Euphrates  passed  it  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  plundering  all  the  country  between  that 
river  and  the  Tigris,  crossed  the  latter  stream  with- 
out opposition,  nearly  opposite  to  the  royal  city 
Tigranocerta.§  Tigranes,  informed  at  length  of  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy  so  near  his  metropolis,  de- 
spatched Metrobarzanes  to  observe  his  motions,  and, 
to  prevent  his  laying  waste  the  country;  but  this 
brave  and  faithful  statesman  was  an  unskilful  General; 
and  LucuUus  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
and  cut  him  off  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
The  King  was  so  much  alarmed  by  his  miscarriage, 
that  he  hastily  quitted  the  Capital,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  strongholds  of  Mount  Taurus,  leaving  Mazeus 
.  to  defend  the  palace  and  the  city.  The  former,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  maintained  against  the  artillery  of 
the  Romans,  directed  by  Sextiliutf,  and  Mazeus  was 
^obliged  to  abandon  it  to  be  plundered,  after  having 
conveyed  the  Princesses  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
into  the  citadel,  in  which  he  was  closely  besieged. 
LucuUus  did  not  think  fit  to  march  in  pursuit  of  the 
two.  Kings,  with  so  considerable  a  force  in  his  rear  ;H 
Extraordi-  ^'^  ^^  therefore  awaited  the  reduction  of  Tigranocerta. 
nary  gal-  ,  In  the  mean  time  the  King  felt  great  uneasiness  re- 
lantry  of  a  specting  the  situation  of  the  Princesses  ;  and  he  sent 
'?f!lL^^*  chosen  body  of  only  six  thousand  of  his  guards, 
who  advanced  fearlessly  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  took 
the  ladies  under  their  protection,  fought  their  way 
back  through  the  whole  Homan  army  without  ntate- 
rial  loss,  and  rejoined  the  royal  C€unp  in  triumph. 
The  siege  continued  to  be  closely  pressed,  it  being 
the  object  of  LucuUus  to  draw  Tigranes  to  attack 
him  on  the  plain,  to  which  his  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  city,  and  his  natural  impatience  strongly  in- 
cUned  him.  For  a  time  he  was  restrained  by  the 
prudent  advice  of  Mithridates,  (who  was  now  again 
recruiting  in  Pontus,  and  who  entreated  him,  in  every 
letter  which  he  wrote,  on  no  account  to  hazard  a  battle,) 
as  well  as  by  the  representations  of  Taxiles  lately 
arrived  at  head-quarters  with  some  reinforcements ; 
but  as  his  strength  was  daily  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  fresh  troops  to  his  assistance,  and  his  anger  was 
provoked  by  the  harassing  attacks  of  Mursna,  who 
bung  on  his  rear,  and  cut  off  his  convoys,  he  resolved 

•  In  Lttcuih.  t  Part  ii.  book  ti.  J  Appian,  ibid. 

$  Tigranocerta  wns  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  TignB,  about 
two  days'  journey  abore  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh  :  it  was  pro- 
digiously strong,  and  erected  with  all  tiiat  attention  to  splendid 
luxury  which  characterised  the  despots  of  the  east 

II  Dion.  Cttsrius,  lib. 
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to  raise  his  standard,  and  march  at  once  to  the  relief    MifM. 
of  Mazeus  and  the  garrison. 

According  to  the  despatch  sent  to  the  Senate  by 
LucuUus,  the  King  of  Armenia  brought  into  the  field 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  seventeen 
thousand  heavy  cavalry,  thirty-eight  thousand  light 
horse,  and  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingersj 
besides  an  uncounted  multitude  of  pioneers,  artillery- 
men, and  labourers,  llie  Roman  General  not  inti* 
midated  by  the  sight  of  so  vast  an  army,  left  «ix 
thousand  men  under  Mureena,  to  maintain  the  block- 
ade of  the  city,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  with 
about  ten  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  and  a  thou- 
sand light  infantry.  Observing  that  Tigranes  came 
on  without  precaution,  he  detached  a  troop  of  horse 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  occupy  an  eminence  *  in  the  | 

rear  of  the  rojal  armyi  and  when,  after  a  furioua  | 

charge,  the  Romans  gave  way  and  fled  before  the  i 

enemy*s  heavy  horse,  upon  a  concerted  signal,  the 
Roman  cavalry  rushed  from  their  post,  and,  attacking 
the  victorious  troops  in  the  rear,  occasioned  so  sudden 
a  panicf  that  nothing  was  thought  of  but  hasty  flighty 
and  LucuUus  pursued  them  till  nightfall  with  pro- 
digious slaughter.  I     Tigranes  himself  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  his  royal  diadem,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  rich  plunder,  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  city,  perceiving  what 
had  happened,  mutinied;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  Mazeus  to  disarm  them,  they  overcame 
the  native  garrison,    and  opened  the  gates  to  ^ke;^^^^^ 
Romans.§     The  treasures  found  in  Tigranocerta  ex-  and^toii 
ceeded  all  the  former  spoils  won  by  LucuUus,  and  in  of  Tigrano< 
coined  specie  alone  he  is  said  to  have  taken  eight  ceita. 
thousand  talents,  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  |j     The 
soldiers  revelling  in   every  kind   of  luxury  became 
corrupted  and  enervated ;  and  discipUne  was  so  little 
regarded,  that  they  openly  censured  the  measures  of 
the  General,  and  refiised  to  obey  such  orders  as^id 
not  meet  their  approbation. 

A  few  days  only  after  this  brilliant  and  decisive  vie-  Mithri- 
tory,  Mithridates  joined  his  son-in-law  with  the  fbrcee  dates  joins 
which  he  had  been  able  to  coUect  in  his  own  domi-  ^®  ""^ 
nions,  where  his  levies  had  been  greatly  faciUtated 
by  the  insubordination  prevailing  among  the  troops 
under  Sornatius,  who  were  even  more  refractory  than 
the  main  army.  Tigranes,  now  fuUy  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  the  advice  which  he  had  before  dis- 
regarded, committed  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war 
to  Mithridates,  and  made  him  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces.  The  King  of  Pontus  immediately  pre- 
pared to  recruit  the  army  by  reinforcements  drawn 
from  every  quarter  in  which  the  court  of  Armenia 
retained  any  influence  ;  but  his  principal  anxiety  was 
to  engage  in  his  cause  Arsaces,  King  of  Parthia,^  who 
had  formerly  been  defeated  and  rendered  tributary  by 
Tigranes.  That  wily  monarch,  whilst  he  flattered 
the  Armenians  with  fair  promises,  made  overtures  at 
the  same  time  to  LucuUus,  intending  to  afiford  as- 
sistance to  neither,  but  to  profit  by  their  mutual 
hostility*** 

The  Roman  General,  however,  saw  through  his  Mutiny  In 
diipUcity ;  and  aware  that  the  neutrality  of  Arsaces  the  Roma 
might  eventually  prove  more  dangerous   than    his  ^rmy.^ 


*  Appwn,  Uc,  eii. 


t  Plutiircfa,  in  Lucuih. 


X  Memnon,  58,  59.    Epitome  Uvti,  96. 

§  DIoii.  xxxy.  A{»piui,  m  he;  ||  Plnurch,  fo  LuemiU, 

^  Sallust,  Fragmenta,  lib.  iv.  **  Dion,  zzzr. 
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^gf^enmitY,  resolved  to  suspend^  for  the  present,  bis 
operations  against  Mithridates,  and  to  march  into  Par- 
thia.  With  this  design  he  sent  orders  to  Somatius  to 
evacuate  Pontus,  and  to  join  him  with  all  the  forces 
under  bis  command ;  but  the  soldiers  there,  insisting 
that  the  chastisement  of  the  Parthian  King  was  only 
a  pretext  for  protracting  the  war,  mutinied,  and 
openly  declared  that  they  would  return  to  Rome; 
and  the  same  disorder  extending  itself  to  head- 
quarters also,  the  General  was  compelled  to  forego 
his  Parthian  expedition. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  these  events  enabled 
Mithridates  to  collect  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
chosen  men,  whom  he  daily  exercised  in  the  Roman 
^^'^  manner  of  fighting,  and  trained  to  the  most  exact 
^g^  discipline  ;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  summer  he 
Misin.  was  enabled  to  harass  LucuUus  with  frequent  skir- 
mishes, and  to  cut  off  his  foraging  parties,  whilst  he 
carefully  avoided  a  general  action.  Tlie  Roman  com- 
mander, finding  that  he  could  not  force  him  to  a 
battle,  made  a  demonstration  upon  Artaxata,  where 
the  Princesses  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  resided  j 
and  the  impatience  of  Tigranes  once  more  prompted 
him  to  disregard  the  prudent  suggestions  of  his  father- 
in- hiw,  and  to  march  out  with  his  whole  army  to  their 
relief;  but  when  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  near 
the  river  Arsamia,  his  cavalry  fell  short  of  his  expect- 
ations, and  the  Romans  obtained  a  decisive  advantage. 
The  three  Asiatic  sovereigns  fled  from  the  field  ;* 
and,  if  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Mithridates  himself 
eyineed  symptoms  of  cowardice  little  consistent  with 
his  accustomed  fierceness  and  dauntless  intrepidity. 
Lttcullus,  encouraged  by  this  success,  advanced  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  who  led  him  into  the  wild 
and  bleak  districts  on  the  north  of  Armenia,  in  which, 
as  the  autumn  advanced,  his  men  suffered  severely 
from  the  climate,  as  well  as  from  the  hostility  of  the' 
natives  ;t  till  at  length  they  unanimously  refused  to 
advance  farther.  J  Upon  this  he  turned  back,  and, 
marching  southward,  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and 
entered  into  Mesopotamia,  where  he  sat  down  before 
Nisibis,  one  of  the  strongest  fortifications  in  Asia,  at 
that  time  well-garrisoned,  and  commanded  by  a 
hrother  of  Tigranes. §  The  city  held  out  against  all 
the  efibrts  of  the  Romans  for  several  months,  but  was 
at  last  taken  by  assault,  during  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  night,  and  rewarded  the  captors  not  only  with 
^ndance  of  prize-money,' but  with  the  comfort  of 
excellent  winter-quarters. 

Whilst  Lucullus  was-  thus  occupied,  Tigranes  not 
only  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  but  ventured  also  to  make  incursions  into 
Cappadocia ;  and  Mithridates,  having  obtained  from 
him  (bur  thousand  of  his  own  best  soldiers,  fell  upon 
the  Roman  garrisons  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
and  pnt  them  to  the  sword  almost  without  resistance. 
So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements  and  the  suddenness  of  his  attacks, 
that  he  laid  waste  a  coosiderable  portion  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  II  and  recovered  most  of  the  strong  places 

*  Tlfcraoea,  Mithridates,  and  Darius,  King  of  Media,  (a)     Fri- 
^Qx,  it  6. 
t  Dboy  zxxT.  3.     Appian,  Mitk 

I  Phitarch,.  in  LuaUlo,    Orosius,  vi.  3.        §  Dion,  he.  eit. 
n  Bbdie  Tmcomaa\A, 

(a)  Bat  Dion  mentuMoa  Milhridates  Prince  of  Media,  Kb. 
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which  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans.  But  being  at 
length  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  stone  from  a  sling, 
and  by  an  arrow  under  the  eye,*  he  was  obliged  to 
abstain  from  active  exertion;  and  he  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  which  offered  of  returning  into  his  own  country, 
where  his  subjects  received  him  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic joy.f  His  wounds  soon  healed  under  the 
skilfrd  treatment  of  an  Agarian  surgeon ',  and  he  again 
eagerly  took  the  field  against  the  Roman  Generals 
commanding  in  Pontus.  He  had  before  defeated 
Fabius  with  considerable  loss ;  and  he  now  so  dis- 
tressed Sornatius  and  Triarius,  that  they  sent  to 
Lucullus  earnestly  entreating  him  to  come  to  their 
assistance. 

The  spring  was  now  approaching,  and  the  refrac- 
tory army  in  Nisibis  being  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  to  quit  their  quarters,  were  so  dilatory  in 
their  movements  that  they  arrived  too  late  to  be  of 
any  service  to  their  comrades :  for  Mithridates  having 
driven  Triarius  into  a  defile,  attacked  him  at  advan- 
tage, and  would  have  cut  off  his  whole  corps  in  a 
marsh,  had  not  a  Roman  soldier,  assuming  the  dress 
of  a  native  who  had  fallen,  approached  the  King, 
and  whilst  he  pretended  to  give  him  some  private 
information,  stabbed  him  in  the  groin. {  The  wound' 
so  unexpectedly  inflicted  occasioned  him  to  faint,  and 
the  army,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  King,  suf- 
fered the  enemy  to  escape.  When  Mithridates  came 
to  himself,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  in  strong 
terms  against  his  officers  -,  §  and,  notwithstanding  his 
wound  and  his  age,  he  prepared  to  renew  the  combat 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  The  contest  was 
long  and  obstinate ;  but  the  courage  and  military 
skill  of  Mithridates  prevailed,  and  Triarius  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  fifty 
were  Centurions,  and  twenty-four  Military  Tribunes.  11 
This  was  the  most  fetal  overthrow  which  the  forces 
of  the  Republic  had  sustained  for  many  years  ;  and  it 
succeeded,  for  the  present,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  in  securing  Mithridates  in  the  triumphant 
possession  of  his  kingdom :  for  when  Lucullus  arrived 
soon  afterwards,  and  neglected  to  bury  the  slain, ^ 
he  lost  even  the  shadow  of  authority  over  his  army, 
which  became  so  entirely  disorganized,  that  nothing 
more  was  attempted  during  that  year.** 

In  the  meanwhile  the  allies  of  the  King  were  em- 
ployed in  expelling  the  Roman  garrisons  from  their 
several  kingdoms ;  and  Mithridates  the  Mede,tt  son- 
in-law  to  Tigranes,  having  fallen  in  with  a  large 
detachment  marching  towards  Pontus,  routed  it  with 
great  slaughter.  The  whole  of  Asia  was  now  nipidly 
returning  to  the  state  in  which  Lucullus  found  it  j 
and  the  effect  of  his  long  campaigns  appeared  only  in 
his  enormous  wealth,  the  splendid  libniryJJ  which 
he  had  collected,  and  in  the  improvements  which 
Mithridates  had  introduced  into  his  own  tactics  and 
the  discipline  of  his  troops  from  frequent  obser\'ation' 
of  the  Roman  military  system.  The  affectionate' 
loyalty  with  which  this  great  Prince  was  regarded 
throughout  his  dominions,  enabled  him  to  repair  witfal 
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Biograpliy.  unusual  despatch  the  losses  which  he  had  stistained  ; 
and  when  Pompey  arrived  in  Galatia,  to  supersede 
Lucullus  in  the  command,  the  kingdom  was  not  only 
completely  reduced  to  order,  but  the  treasury  was 
replenished,  and  the  King  had  taken  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  if  aot  so  numerous,*  yet  better  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  Roman  legions  than  any  which  he 
had  before  opposed  to  them. 

Phraates,  having  succeeded  Arsaces  in  the  king- 
dom of  Parthia,  renewed  his  ancient  friendship  with 
Mithridates,  and  offered  to  contract  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  him.  But  no  sooner  did 
he  learn  that  Pompey  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
Roman  army,  than  his  courage  failed  him ;  and  he 
sent  privately  to  assure  the  General  that  he  would  in 
all  things  obey  the  will  of  the  Senate.  Mithridates, 
not  aware  of  his  perfidy,  felt  himself  in  a  condition 
to  refuse  the  humiliating  terms  proposed  to  him  by 
Pompey;  but  soon  afterwards,  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  all  that  had  passed,  he  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  the  camp,  and  desired  to  treat  for  peace. 
The  conditions,  however,  insisted  upon  were  such 
as  he  could  not  submit  to  either  with  honour  or 
safety ;  for  he  was  required,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to 
disband  his  forces,  and  to  deliver  up  all  those  persons 
in  his  camp  who  had  ever  sided  with  Rome  5  whom 
Pompey  designated  by  the  term  "  deserters,'*  sufh- 
ciently  implying  the  fate  which  would  await  them  in 
in  his  hands.t 
Renewal  of  Negociation  having  thus  failed,  the  King  intrenched 
Alt:!!'!!5l?"  ^iu^self  in  a  commanding  situation,  where  it  was  not 
practicable  to  attack  him,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
out  the  time  in  harassing  skirmishes  with  the  foraging 
parties.  By  these  Pompey  was  so  much  distressed  X 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of 
Pontus  and  Cappddocia  into  the  Lesser  Armenia  for 
the  convenience  of  supplies.  Mithridates,  in  great 
hope  of  driving  him  into  the  provinces  by  pursuing 
the  same  mode  of  warfare,  followed  the  camp  at  a 
distance,  till  he  found  an  eminence  on  which  he  eould 
securely  establish  his  head-quarters,  and  whence  he 
might  advantageously  annoy  the  enemy.  He  was 
unable  long  to  maintain  this  post  from  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  he  retired  to  a  greater  distance;  upon  which 
the  Roman  General  immediately  occupied  the  deserted 
encampment,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  superior 
science  of  his  country,  sunk  wells  within  his  trenches, 
and  procured  an  abundant  supply.  §  But  the  royal 
troops  still  continued  to  infest  the  outposts,  and  pro- 
visions were  obtained  with  difficulty;  till  at  length 
Pompey,  weary  of  such  continual  provocations  and 
ashamed  of  his  inaction,  resolved  to  venture  upon  a  ge-> 
neral  engagement.  With  this  view  he  advanced  towards 
the  King's  camp,  who  remained  quietly  behind  his 
trenches,  and  suffered  the  Romans  to  besiege  him 
above  six  weeks  without  attempting  a  sally;  and 
when  at  last  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  through  the  enemy's  lines  by 

*  Appian  (Miih,)  says,  thirty-three  thoaaand'men.  Flntarch 
(In  Pompeio)  says,  that  he  lost  ten  thousand  in  the  battle  which 
followed;  when,  according  to  all  the  authorities,  he  was  left 
nearif  destitute  of  troops.  This  is  only  one  among  a  thousand 
examples  of  the  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  of  thne  historians. 
Floras,  iiL  5. 
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night  without  loss  or  interruption,*  and  pitched  his    ms^. 
camp  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.     When    datei. 
Pompey  discovered  that  the  army  had  escaped,  he 
hastily  followed,  and  encamped  in  front  of  their  lines; 
and  being  now  severely  pressed  by  famine,  and  afraid 
of  being  drawn  on  further  into  an  exhausted  country,  if 
Mithridates  should  cross  the  river,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  surprise  him  by  night.f     In  this  be  was  prevented 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  who  gave  timely 
notice  that  the  Romans  were  in  motion;  and  the  King, 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  had  armed  himself,  and  drawn 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  when  the  vanguard  of 
the   enemy  approached  the    intrenchments.     It  was 
now  too  late  to  retreat,  and  Pompey  unwillingly  gave 
the  word  to  charge.  %  As  the  Romans  advanced,  the 
archers  and  slingers  of  the    royal  army  discharged 
clouds  of  light  missiles,  and  when  they  came  still  ^^f 
nearer,  the  light  infantry  hurled  their  thonged  jave-^j^* 
lins ;    but  the  moon,  which  was  near  her  setting, 
shone  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  King*s  troops,  and 
so  lengthened  the  shadows  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
entirely  miscalculated  their  distance, and  their  weapons 
fell  without  effect.     The  heavy-armed  legions  of  the 
Romans  thus  appeared  as  if  invulnerable  5  and  the 
Asiatic  troops,  seeing  not  one  man  fallen  amid  so 
many  missiles,  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled  3  but 
being  intercepted  by  the  river,  most  of    them  were 
either  slain    or    drowned   in  attempting;  to   escape. 
Mithridates   himself,    after    performing    astonishing  Escape  of 
feats  of  strength  and  valour,  and  having  in  vain  used  the  Kia; 
every  endeavour  to  save  his  army,  broke  through  the  "^  S"**" 
Roman   legions  at  the   head  of  his  body-guard  of 
eight  hundred  chosen  warriors,  and  handled  all  who 
opposed  him  so  severely  that  no  one  dared  to  pursue 
him.     Among  this  valiant  corps  was  the  Queen   Hip- 
sicratea,  armed  like  a  man,  and  mounted  on  a  Persian 
charger  of  extraordinary  beauty.  This  faithful  lady, 
not  only  fought  by  the  side  of  the  King  in  his  greatest 
danger,  but  when  he  had  lost  all  his  servants,  she 
attended,  like  a  groom,  upon  his  person,  and  even 
bestowed  her  care  upon  his  horse,  which  she  fed  and 
nibbed  down  at  night,  and  accoutred  in  the  morning. 
Her  attachment  was  ardently  returned  by  Mithridates, 
who  made  her  the  partner  of  his  inmost  counsels,  and 
often  declared  that  whilst  he  continued  to  possess 
Hypsicrates,  (for  so  he  playfully  called  her  from  her 
masculine  courage,)  he  should  never  cease  to  be  a  King. 
Meanwhile   the   Roman  General  pursued  him  so 
closely  §    that  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  few 
troops  which  had  escaped  with  him  ;  and^  accom- 
panied only  by  the  Queen  and  two  faithful  officers  of 
his  court,  he  reached  the  strong  castle  of  SinoriaJI 
which  he  had  erected  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Armenia,^  and  ih  which  a  considerable  treasure  was     * 

*  Plutarch  (eod.)  accuses  the  King  of  having  ordered  all  his 
sick  to  be  slain.  But  at  that  season  there  could  not  have  been 
man3r  rick  in  six  weeks  ;  nor  was  the  retreat  effected  with  such 
haste  and  trepidaUon  as  to  render  a  few  invalids  any  consi- 
derable impediment.  Plutarch's  enmity  to  Kings  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  story. 

t  Plutarch  here  gives  us,  according  to  Ida  custom,  a  marvel* 
lous  dream  and  a  portent. 

X  Appian,  eod»    Dion,  zxxid. 
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II .  Plutarch  calls  this  fortress  Inora,  and  Appian  Sinorega ;  but 
Strabo,  (who  hi  lib.  xii.'  gives  an  account  of  all  the  fortresses  built 
by  Mithridates  upon  this  bouudary,)  names  it  Sinorisu 
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B*ar*f^f-  ^^P^^^^^'     Hence  taking  vrith  him  six  hundred  ta- 
^^^^^lents,  (about  jf  120,000,)  he  hastened  onward  to  the 
from     source  of  the  Euphrates^*    and  directed  his  flight 
u.c.     through  Colchis  towards  the  Bosporus.    But  fresh 
631.     embarrassments  awaited  him :  his  son  Machares^  King 
— *      of  the  Bosporians,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
L  c.     Roman  interests^t  and  shewed  no  inclination  to  be 
123.     involved  in  his  father's  danger ;  whilst  Tigranes,  pro- 
^      fiting  by  past  experience,  not  only,  refused  to  embroil 
^'  ^*     himself  with  Pompey,  but  is  even  said  to  have  pro- 
^^*     claimed  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  Mithridates. 
'^         It  happened  that  the  King  of  Armenia  was,  at  this 
L  c.     time,  at  war  with  his  own  son  (also  named  Tigranes,) 
P'      the  grandson  of  Mithridates.    This  prince,  being  con- 
^^|||^    quered  by  his  fiither,  fled  for  protection  to  his  grand- 
wihisioiL  £ftther,  who  was  then  encamped  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Araxes  on  the  spot  where  Pompey 
defeated  him^t  but  learning  on  the  road  the  event 
of  that  action,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Roman  General.    His  father,  alarmed  lest  Pompey 
should  take  part  with  him,  sacrificed  the   cause  of 
Mithridates  to  his  fears,    and    hastened  to  lay  his 
diadem  in  abject  submission  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, making  a  merit  of  his  unnatural  conduct  in 
offering  a  hundred  talents  (nearly  j62O,O0O)   for  the 
head  of  his  father-in-law.    Pompey  effected  a  tem- 
porary reconciliation  between   the  rival    suppliants ; 
but  the  young  Tigranes  proved  as  refractory  to  his 
new  master,  as  he  was  undutiful  to  his  father,  and  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  arrested,  and  sent  to  Rome  to 
be  reserved  for  the  day  of  triumph. 
IMUpi      The  King  of  Pontus,    thus  deserted  by  all  upon 
^  ^  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  rely,  continued  his 
j^     flight  §  northwards,  among  the  fierce  nations  who  in- 
habited the  countries  near  the  Pedus  Msotis,  whom  he 
found  warmly  attached  to  his  cause,  and  ready  to 
QudiLe  every  exertion  that  might  impede  the  pursuit  of 
Pompey.     The  Romans,  passing  near  the  great  Cau- 
casian range,  arrived  among  the  Albanians,  whose 
King,  Orsses,  ||  availing  himself  of  the  Roman  Saturna- 
]h,%  crossed  the  river  Cyrus  ^*  with  a  powerful  army 
to  attack  the  camp  in  the  midst  of  the  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  that  disg^ting  festival.     But  a  Roman 
army  under  the  great  Pompey  was  not  to  be  thus  sur- 
prised by  a  barbarian  chieftain ;  and  Oraeses  found  a 
recepuoQ  so  different  from  his  expectations,  that  he 
was  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  offer  the  Romans 
the  best  winter-quarters  his  dominions  would  afford, 
with  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 
^  ^        In  the  spring  Pompey  advanced  against  the  Iberians, 
^      a  warlike  independent  tribe,  who  boasted  that  they 
had  never  submitted  to  any  foreign  yoke,  not  even  to 
Alexander  of  Macedon.    These  were  zealously   at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  or  rather  were 
excessively  jealous  of  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome ; 
but,  after  some  inconsiderable  skirmishes,   and  fre- 
quent manoeuvring  on  both  sides,  they  were  defeated  in 
ti  great  battle,  in  which  they  lost  nine  thousand  killed, 
and  ten  thousand  prisoners.tt    No  sooner  was  this 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  1 1  ■        I  I 
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difficulty  overcome  than  intelligence  was  received  of    Mitliri- 
the  revolt  of  the  Albanians ;  and  Pompey  not  consider-      dates, 
ing  it  prudeut  to  advance  any  further  with  so  power- 
ful an  enemy  in  his  rear,  marched  back  to  reduce 
them.      But  Cosis,  the  King's  brother,  who   com- 
manded in  chief,  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  with  so 
much  vigilance,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  river  |  and  his  army  suffered  very  much,   in  the 
wide  desert  which  lies  between  the  Cyrus  and  the 
Abas^*  from  the  want  of  water.     Having  at  length 
come  up  with  the  numerous  but  ill-disciplined  and 
worse-armed  horde  led  by  Cosis,t  a  furious  action 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Albanian  chieftain 
had  nearly  concluded  the  war  by  a  desperate  blow 
aimed  at  Pompey  with  a  javelin,  which  pierced  the 
folds  of  his  breastplate.      But  the  Roman  General, 
recovering  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  thrust  the  barbarian 
through  the  body  with  his  spear,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.    The  Albanians  fled,  and  their  King  was  glad 
to  purchase  peace  by  submUsion,  and  by  the  payment  Diffi«,uie. 
of  a  heavy  nne.    But  the  difficulties  to  which  Pompey  encoua- 
was  exposed  were  not  yet  exhausted.     In  an  attempt  tered  by 
to  reach  Hyrcania,  by  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  his  Pompey. 
army  was  so  annoyed  by  venomous  reptiles,  that  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  advanced  into  the  kingdom 
of  Tigranes,  where  circumstances  occurred  which  de- 
tained   him    several    months    at    a    distance    from 
Mithridates. 

It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,}  respecting  the  private  papers  of  Mithri- 
dates, said  to  have  been  found  in  the  castle  of  Csenon, 
which  contained  a  catalogue  of  the  detestable  yet 
childish  enormities  of  his  life.  That  any  man  should 
have  preserved  such  useless  witnesses  of  his  own 
secret  crimes  is,  in  itself,  sufficiently  improbable  j 
and  that  a  great  warlike  prince,  who  was  also  a  phi- 
losopher and  an  author,  should  have  amused  himself 
with  transcribing  his  own  licentious  love-letters,  is  at 
least  equally  difficult  to  be  believed.  But  the  bio- 
grapher himself  heedlessly  flings  discredit  upon  the 
whole  account,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  Rutilius,  who« 
according  to  Theophanes,  was  implicated,  by  the  evi« 
dence  of  one  of  these  letters,  in  the  pretended  mas- 
sacre of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor :  for  he  alleges 
that  this  particular  letter  was  probably  an  invention 
of  Theophanes,  if  not  of  Pompey  himself:  a  hint  suffi* 
ciently  explaining  the  origin  of  this  absurd  tale, 
which  is  only  mentioned  to  shew  on  what  slight 
foundations  the  popular  notions  have  been  raised  re* 
spec  ting  the  conduct  and  character  of  a  prince  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  faults,  was  not  stained  with  the 
avarice,  the  treachery,  the  cruelty,  and  falsehood  , 
which  so  disgracefully  characterise  his  enemies. 

Whilst  Pompey  was  led  into  the  south,  in  pursuit 
of  the  schemes  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  con- 
quest of  Arabia  and  Judaea,  Mithridates  continued  his 
progress  towards  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, §  an  ob- 
ject of  respect  and  admiration  even  to  his  enemies; 
and  of  enthusiastic  attachment  to  those  who  still  ad- 
hered to  him,  and  who  daily  witnessed  the  wondierful 


*  This  b  tbe  same  stream  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Albaaus. 

t  Dioa  tells  this  story  very  diffiereotly.  He  makes  Artooes, 
not  Cosis,  King  of  a  different  tribe  of  Albaniaas,  and  says  not  a 
word  respectfog  the  monomaehy  with  Pompey,  which  is  likely 
enough  to  be  a  fiction  of  Plutarch. 

X  in  Pompeio,  %  ffodk  Crim  Taitary. 
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exertions  of  a  spirit  which  fortune  could  not  breaks 
and  of  a  frame  which  seemed  proof  against  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  He  had  wintered  at  IMoscurias,* 
a  town  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  had  employed  himself 
actively  in  raising  recruits  -,  and,  early  in  the  next 
Spring,  he  made  his  way  through  aU  the  wild  hordes 
of  Scythians,  which  inhabited  the  country  between 
that  place  and  his  son*s  dominions,  P^>^^y  ^y  force 
and  partly  by  persuasion.  Machares,  alarmed  at  his 
approach,  sent  ambassadors  to  entreat  his  pardon, 
and  to  represent  that  he  had  sided  with  Rome  from 
necessity  and  not  from  choice;  but  the  King,  de- 
spising his  fidsehood,  and  indignant  at  his  unnatural 
rebellion,  vouchsafed  him  no  reply ;  and  the  unhappy 
Prince,  finding  his  escape  by  sea  precluded  by  his 
father's  fleet,  which  blockaded  all  his  ports,  goaded 
by  conscience  and  distracted  by  fear,  put  an  end  to  his 

own  life.t 

Mithri dates,  taking  possession  of  the  kingdom 
with  all  its  treasure  and  resources,  and  finding  his 
standard  joined  by  large  bodies  of  the  warlike  Scy- 
thians, formed  the  bold  plan  of  marching  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  by  way  of  Pranonia,  over  the 
Trentine  Alps,  iu  order  to  carry  the  vrar  into  Italy 
itself,  and  extend  the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  reducing 
the  fortresses  which  still  held  out  for  him  in  Pon- 
tus,  and  in  taking  or  destroying  the  younger  branches 
of  his  family 4  Had  he  been  enabled  to  execute  this 
design,  in  the  distracted  and  defenceless  situation  of 
Italy  at  that  time,  he  might  probably  have  proved  a 
more  formidable  invader  than  Hannibal  himself.  But 
all  his  measures  were  broken  by  the  cowardice  and 
treachery  of  his  son  Phamaces^  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
who  had  neither  talents  to  appreciate  his  father's 
policy,  nor  energy  of  character  to  support  him  in 
difficulties.  He  therefore  tampered  with  the  soldiers, 
and  represented  to  them,  in  glowing  language,  the 
dangers  of  a  marcb  over  such  a  Tast  extent  of  un- 
known country,  intersected  by  deep  tfbd  rapid  rivers, 
to  attack  a  people  at  home,  whose  power  extended  to 
the  limits  of  the  habitable  world,  and  the  least  of 
tfhose  Gknerals  was  a  match  for  the  greatest  of  the 
Asiatic  sovereigns.§  Actuated  by  such  representa- 
tions as  these,  some  of  the  principal  officers  formed 
a  plot  to  depose  the  King,  and  to  proclaim  Phamaces 
in  his  room.  The  conspiracy  was,  however,  speedily 
detected,  and  its  authors  were  put  to  death ;  but 
Mithridates,  grieved  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his 
children,  hesitated  to  condemn  the  Prince,  and,  upon 
his  submission,  restored  him  to  favour.  || 

This  amiable  weakness  proved  the  source  of  his 
ruin.  Phamaces,  apprehensive  that  he  had  lost  his 
ftither*s  confidence,  and  had  become  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  court,  felt  uneasy  in  his  presence,  and 

*  Diosenrias  was  buHt  upon  tbe  furthest  part  of  the  isthmus 
lietwutn  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  Strabo,  xi.  Pliny,  vi.  29. 
•  f  Appian,  «sdL  Dioa,  e»d,   Oratha,  vi.  5. 

X  Appian,  im  hea*  Pompcy  earned  fiva  bobs  and  two  daughtws 
of  Mithridates  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph. 

I  Tbey  mtnt  hate  marched  abov«  two  thousand  miles  through 
all  those  countries  which  are  now  called  TartviA  Crimaa,  Podolui, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  TVandlrania,  Hungaria,  Stiria»  Carinthia, 
Tyrol,  and  Lumbardy;  and  over  the  three  great  rivers  of  the 
Boristhenes,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po.    Prideaux,  part  ii.  book  6. 

II  Apptan,  ibid.  It  is  here  related  by  Appian  that  the  King  had 
cruelly  put  to  death  his  son  Xiphares,  who  was  innocent  of  any 
offence  against  Mm,  merely  to  rex  his  mother.  Crcdat  JuJUtus, 


resolved  to  free  himself  from  apprehensions  by  plung- 
ing deeper  into  g^ilt.  But,  taking  his  measures  with 
greater  precaution,  he  first  secured  tbe  Roman  de- 
serters, who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  return  to 
their  own  country ;  and  then  going  privately  by  night 
among  other  parties  in  the  camp,  he  brought  over  to 
his  faction  a  large  majority  of  the  army,  who,  assem- 
bling at  sunrise,  prochumed,  with  loud  shouts, 
^^  Pbamaces  is  King  !'**  Mithridates,  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  unwonted  clamour,  sent  an  officer  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  it,  and  received  for  answer,  that 
"  it  was  time  the  youthful  son  should  take  the  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  an  aged  imther,  whose  rashness  and 
riolence  threatened  to  involve  them  all  in  ruin.*'  The 
tmdaunted  King,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  out  to 
address  the  mutineers  ;  but  his^  detestable  son,  point- 
ing him  out  to  bis  adherents,  desired  them  to  seize 
Lim.  This,  however,  was  attempted  in  vain ;  and  the 
King,  with  a  few  loyal  attendants,  spurred  up  the 
side  of  a  lull,  from  whence  he  beheld  the  great  body 
of  the  army  crownii^  Phamaces  with  aeclamations 
of  joy.  Rrceiying  the  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
he  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  rebels  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  permitted  to  depart  in  safety ; 
but  Phamaces  would  not  sufl^r  the  bearer  of  the 
message  to  return  :  several  more  officers  were  sent  in 
succession  with  the  same  petition,  who  were  all,  in 
like  manner,  detained ;  and  some  of  them,  who  were 
known  to  be  the  King's  particular  friends,  were  put 
to  death  in  his  sight.  Mithridates  now  perceived  that 
his  hour  was  come ;  and  having  resolved  never  to  fiill 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  alive,  he  drew  from  his 
scabbard  a  deadly  poison, which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him  against  such  an  emergency.  A  very  touch- 
ing scene  followed.  The  two  Princesses,  Mithridatia 
and  Nissa,  begged  that  they  might  first  partake  of 
the  drug,  in  order  that  they  might  not  look  upon 
the  death  of  their  fother.  After  some  mutual  entreaties, 
the  King  so  far  yielded  to  their  tears  that  they  all 
took  the  poison  together.  Its  effect  upon  the  tender 
constitutions  of  the  youthful  Princesses  was  imme- 
diate, and  they  expired  with  scarce  a  struggle ;  but 
the  robust  habit  of  Mithridates  resisted  its  operation, 
and  he  continued  to  walk  backward  and  forward  by 
the  bodies  of  his  daughters,  in  vain  expectation  of 
being  released  from  his  sufferings  beside  them.  At 
last,  impatient  of  delay,  he  desired  Ktitius,  a  loyal 
Celt,  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  and  that  brave 
officer,  choked  with  weeping,  averted  his  face,  and 
presented  his  sword,  f 

Thus  died  Mithridates  the  Great,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  his 
reign ;  and  with  him  ended  the  Mlthridatic  war, 
after  it  had  continued,  from  the  first  commencement 
of  hostilities,  between  six  and  seven  and  twenty 
years.  I     Phamaces  made  haste  to  send  in  his  sob- 

• 

•  Apphm,  iMd.  f  Ibid.  •»  MIfkHtlmticit, 

X  '*  Iha  contiaiaaBce  of  the  war,  aeeatdiag  toJvstin.  (xxsrii.  1.) 
was  forty-six  years;  according  to  Appian,  (Mitk.)  forty-two; 
aoeording  to  L.  Flonis  (iii.  5.)  and  Eutropins,  (ri.)  forty ;  and 
according  to  Pliny,  TrU.  26.)  thirty ;  but,  according  to  the  exact 
tmth  of  the  matter^  it  is  no  more  th^n  twenty-eeven  years.'* — Pri^ 
deanx,  ii.  6. — Orosius  reckons  It  thirty  or  forty  years,  lib.  v. 
C.  19.  Lempriere's  Chronological  TahU  mlJcer  it  twenty-six 
years.  Piideaux  himself  places  tbe  accession  of  Mithridates  in  the 
year  b.  c.  124,  tbe  commeacenient  of  the  war  in  b.  c.  69,  and 
the  death  of  the  King  in  B.  c.  64»  which  would  make  tbe  interral 
only  twenty-five  years.    But  if  Mithridates  came  to  tbe  throne 
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Bignrhf .  mission  to  Fompey,*  and  to  declare  that  he  lield  his 
hereditary  dominions  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate.  Hiis  base  senrility  was  well  received  by  the 
Boman  General^  who  probably  tho«ght>  like  the  rest 
of  his  cootttiTHien^  that  there  was  a  merit  in  "  £o« 
mtanzing,^'  suffident  to  atone  for  all  the  crimes  and 
treacheries  of  which  mankind  could  be  guilty .f 

In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  life  and  actions  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Princes  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  at* 
tempted  to  shew  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
npon  the  opinions  of  the  Reman  historians  respecting 
bis  character,  or  even  upon  their  representations  in 
matters  of  fact.  His  great  ifnalities  have  been  uni- 
▼ersnlly  acknowledged  even  by  his  enonies  ;  and  the 
mention  of  his  imputed  crimes  and  vices  is  attended 
with  so  tnueh  Kepublican  cant  and  puerile  violence, 
as  lead  the  Kader  to  suspect  that,  among  the  many 
inaccuracies  and  false  statements  abomiding  in  ihe 
history  of  this  war,  these  accusations  are  perhaps  the 
least  \entitled  t<Kcredit.|  Appian,  who  records  nu«- 
meroos  instances  of  the  kind,  concludes  his  account 
of  Mithridates  with  a  singular  declaration  that  he  had 
no  fiiult  but  an  excessive  love  of  women.  That  the 
King,  like  other  Oriental  Princes  of  every  age,  in- 

B.  c.  124,  and  reigned  •fifty-seven  yeara,  be  must  have  died  B.  c.  67, 
wUdk  reduoet  the  period  of  the  war  to  twent}'-two  yean.  Such  is 
themceftainty  of  the  chrenolugy  of  tiiia  portion  of  bittory  ! 

*  Appian  states*  in  addition,  that  this  monster  sent  bis  fatlier's 
body  to  ^mpey. 

t  See,  for  example,  the  observalSons  oSAppiim  and  Plutarch  on 
Ihe  coBduet  and  chatracter  of  Machares  and  Pharnaces.     (Miti,) 

%  Af^in,  in  Mitkridatici*, 


dulged  in  a  plurality  of  vnves,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  he  was  suffideatly  punished  for  this  failing  in  its 
obvious  consequences,  the  infidelity  of  two  Queens,'*^ 
and  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  several  of  his  sons. 
The  necessary  punishment  of  these  miscreants,  so 
neaiiy  allied  to  him,  carries  with  it  something  of 
horror  -,  nevertheless  it  may  be  gathered  even  from 
the  prejudiced  narratives,  to  which  alone  we  have 
access,  that  Mithridutes  was  generally  indulgent  and 
affectionate  in  domestic  Hfe,  beloved  by  his  faithful 
wives,  revered  by  his  household,  and  cherished  by 
his  subjects  virith  devoted  loyalty.  His  talents,  his 
energy,  and  his  courage,  rendered  him  formidable 
to  his  adversaries;  and  the  fear  of  base  spirits  is 
ever  malignant.  But,  through  all  the  vindictive 
calumnies  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  f  a  feel' 
ing  of  awe  and  respect  involuntarily  breaks  out,  and 
throws  a  grand,  though  an  indistinct,  light  upon 
the  noble  £eatures  of  his  character,  whi<^  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  lively  language  of  Paterculus  :  ''  He 
was  a  man  neither  to  be  mentioned  nor  passed  over 
without  caution ;  most  valiant  in  war,  distinguished 
at  one  time  by  success,  at  all  times  by  greatness  of 
mind ;  a  consummate  Gieneral,  an  invincible  soldier^ 
and  to  the  end  persevering  and  consistent  in  his 
opposition  to  Hume.** 


*  Laodice  and  Stratonice. 

f  Quamquam  fu^ient  tt  vii^u,veneraUU$  adhuc  et  tremfhtendiA 
widebaiur,  Appwn.  Mith.  €rypk.  1069.  Mithndatts  Pontiau  iks^ 
mrmeque  tifetidm  ne^e  dicendua  time  oMrdf  beilo  ucfrrimmt^  virtmte 
tjnMhut,  aiifuanda  ftrhmd,  afmper  4immn  tHajrimm^  cofttifUi  dux, 
mile*  mamuf  odio  in  Romania  UannihaL    VcU.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 
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Tbb  former  triumphs  of  the  Aristocratical  party, 
over  the  Gracchi,  and  over  Satuminus,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  some  years  of  comparative  calm.  But  the 
popular  cause  had  now  gained  an  accession  of  strei^h, 
more  fatally,  indeed,  to  its  adversaries  than  beneficially 
to  itself,  in  the  support  of  ambitious  and.  powerful 
men,  who  hoped  to  turn  its  successes  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  greatness.  Besides  this,  the  Italian 
war,  while  it  had  filled  Italy  with  armies,  had  degraded 
the  quality  of  the  soldiery  :  for,  in  the  distress  of  the 
state,  the  Romans  had  enlisted  freedmen  into  the  le- 
gions ;  and  this,  combining  with  theiexampk  already  set 
by  Marius  of  admitting  men  to  serve  without  any  qua- 
lification of  property,  had  rendered  the  troops  readier 
instrumeats  of  the  personal  schemes  of  their  generals. 
The  Itallana  also,  by  coalesdng  with  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  might  hope 
for  more  complete  success  than  when  they  had  struggled 
against  the  united  force  of  the  Senate  and  the  people. 
Added  to  all  this,  the  late  violence  of  Sylla,  although 
professing  to  be  no  move  than  a  necessary  retaliation 


of  preceding  outrages,  yet  furnished  those  who  had 
suffered  from  it  with  abundant  excuses  for  a  new  re- 
action on  their  part :  while  the  proscr^tion  of  Marius, 
after  the  signal  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try, exasperated  not  only  his  own  numerous  friends, 
but  a  large  body  of  independent  citizens,  who  forgot 
the  associate  of  Sulpicius,  and  remembered  only  the 
conqueror  of  the  Cimbri. 

Immediately,  therefore,  on  ihe  dqiarture  of  SyUa 
from  Italy,  L.  Cinna  ogam  brought  forward  the 
law  of  Sulpicius,*  which  admitted  the  Italians  into  all 
the  thirty-five  tribes  without  distinction.  Those  whom 
this  law  was  intended  to  benefit  erowded  to  Rome 
in  great  numbers;  to  support  its  author  by  their 
swords,  rather  than  by  their  votes.  If  we  may  believe 
Appian,t  hardly  a  shadow  of  any  Constitutional  form 
of  proceeding  was  observed  j  and  no  sooner  had  some 
of  the  THbttnes^of  the  Aristocratical  party  hiterposed 
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Biography.^  their  negative  to  stop  the  paAsing  of  the  law,  than  a 
'  violent  riot  broke  out^  and  the  lives  of  the  Tribunes 
were  threatened.  Upon  this,  Cn.  Octaviiis»  the  other 
Consul,  broke  into  the  forum  with  an  armed  force^  and 
drove  out  the  rioters  ;  great  numbers  of  whom  were 
killed  by  his  followers  in  their  flight,  but>  as  we  are 
told,  without  his  orders.  Thus  far  the  scene  resem- 
bles the  seditions  of  the  Gracchi :  but  Octavius  was 
of  a  mild  and  scrupulous  temper,  and  had  left  the 
principal  offender  untouched ;  and  Cinna,  being  fiiUy 
prepared  for  the  last  extremities  of  civil  discord, 
began  to  summon  the  slaves  to  his  standard,  in  the 
hope  of  maintaining  his  ground  in  the  Capital. 
But  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  fled  from  the 
Heisdriyen  city  with  his  chief  partisans  ;  and  the  Senate,  by  an 
/romRome,  act  of  authority  hitherto  unprecedented,  declared  that 
prived  of  ^^  ^^  forfeited  the  Consulship  j*  and  the  people  being 
the  Consul*  called  on  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  L.  Cornelius 
ship.  Merula,  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed  Consul 

in  his  room. 
Is  assisted       The  Italian  towns,  regarding  the  cause  of  Cinna 
by  the  lu-  as  their  own,  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality  ;t 
lians,  and    ^nd  encoura£:ed  by  their  support,  and  assisted  by  their 
Roman        supplies  of  money,  he  presented  himself  at  the  camp 
vioy.         of  the  army,  which  still,  it  seems,  was  employed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nola.      Here,  by  bribes  and 
promises,  he  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  lawful  Consul,  and  to  take  the  military 
oath  of  obedience  to  him  ;  and  having  thus  secured 
a  rallying  point  for  his  partisans,  he  was  soon  joined 
by  many  individuals  of  the  popular  party  from  Rome. 
But  his  most  powerful  auxiliaries  were  the  different 
cities  of  Italy ^t  who,  thinking  that  now  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  resuming  the  contest  with  Rome 
under  happier  auspices,  exerted  every  nerve  in  the 
cause,  and  not  only  furnished  Cinna  with  money,  but 
took  up  arms  with  such  spirit  and  unanimity  to  join 
him,  that  he  was  able  in  a  very  short  time  to  form  an 
army  of  thirty  legions,  amounting  at  the  least  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men.  Already,  too,Cinna  had  in- 
vited Marius  and  the  other  exiles  of  the  popular  party 
to  return  to  their  country ;  §    and  Q.  Sertorius  and  Cn. 
Carbo  were  actually  holding  commands  in  his  army. 
Hoping  therefore  to  imitate  the  example  of  Sylla, 
he  moved  immediately  with  his  forces  towards  Rome. 
The  Senate      The  Senate  had  no  hopes  of  withstanding  this  as- 
applytoCn.  sault  by  the  mere  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital. 
Pompcins    rphey  required  the  support  of  a  regular  army,||  and 
implored  Cn.  Pompeius,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  still 
retained  his    command   in   Umbria,  to    employ  his 
soldiers  in  their  defence.     But  he,  more  anxious  to 
make  the  troubles  of  his  country  an  occasion  of  his 
own  advancement,  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense, 
as  if  waiting  to  see  which  party  would  purchase  his 
services  at  the  highest  price ;  and  thus  allowed  Cinna 
and  his  faction  to  consolidate  their  force  beyond  the 
Marias  ^     possibility  of  successful  resistance.     Marius   in   the 
ftd^^and     ™®^"  yvhWe  landed  in  Tuscany  with  a  small  body  of 
JoLui^ma.  adherents  ;^  and  studiously  retaining  all  the  outward 
marks  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  in  his  person  and 
dress,  he  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the  people 


by  contrasting  his  present  miserable  ccmdiiion  with 
his  former  triumphs  and  dignities.  He  is  said  to  have 
raised  by  these  arts  a  body  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
and  to  have  effected  his  junction  with  Cinna,  so  that 
their  combined  forces  were  capable  of  being  divided 
into  four  distinct  armies ;  *  with  two  of  which  Cinna 
and  Carbo  took  up  their  positions  on  both  sides  of 
Rome  i  while  Sertorius,  with  a  third,  stationed  him* 
self  so  as  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber 
above  the  city  ;  and  Marius,  with  a  fourth,  was  mas- 
ter of  the  course  of  the  river  below,  between  Rome 
and  the  sea. 

In  this  state  of  things  Cn.  Pompeius  at  last  re- 
solved to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Senate,  and  marched 
towards  Rome.  A  battle  was  fought  between  his 
army  and  that  of  Cinna,  immediately  under  the  walls 
of  the  Capital  ;t  but  though  the  slaughter  was  great, 
the  event  seems  to  have  been  indecisive ;  and  soon 
afterwards  Cn.  Pompeius  was  killed  by  lightning  in  his 
own  camp.  Both  parties  were  suffering  severely  from 
the  attacks  of  sickness  ;  and  this,  probably,  sus- 
pended their  operations ;  while  Marius  was  employed 
in  destroying  several  of  the  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome, I  from  whence  the  city  might  have 
been  supplied  with  provisions;  and  a  detachment 
occupied  Ariminum  to  intercept  the  reinforcements 
which  the  Senate  hoped  to  receive  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
One  hope  still  remained  to  the  Aristocracy.  Metellus 
Pius,  the  son  of  that  Metellus  Numidicus,  whose 
name,  combined  a9  it  is  with  the  recollection  of  his 
virtues,  is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  those  which  we  must 
now  so  often  mention,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Samnium;  and  was  still  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  the  people  of  that  country,  who,  with  heredi- 
tary obstinacy,  even  now  kept  alive  the  last  sparks  of 
the  Italian  war.  He  was  desired  by  the  Senate  to 
make  the  best  terms  in  his  power  with  the  Samnites,§ 
and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  country.  But  either 
some  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negociation,  or  the 
conditions  which  he  granted  were  not  so  favourable  as 
to  prevent  the  popular  leaders  from  turning  his  re- 
treat out  of  Samnium  to  their  own  advantage. 
Marius  promised  to  give  the  Samnites  every  thing 
which  they  required  ;  and  accordingly  they  instantly 
joined  his  cause,  defeated  a  Roman  officer  whom 
Metellus  had  left  behind  him  to  watch  their  move- 
ments, and  added  their  whole  strength  to  that  already 
overpowering  confederacy  by  which  the  Aristocracy  of 
Rome  was  assaulted. 

The  defenders  of  the  old  Constitution,  under  the 
command  of  Octavius  the  Consul,  and  Metellus,  ||  had 
establishetl  themselves  on  the  hill  of  Alba ;  and  still 
presented  a  force  which  might  have  encountered 
any  one  of  the  enemy's  armies  with  a  fair  hope  of 
victory.  But  the  Generals  dreaded  to  expose  the 
whole  nobility  of  the  commonwealth,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  consequences  of  a  decisive  defeat; 
besides  this,  their  soldiers  could  not  be  fully  de- 
pended on ;  for  many  of  them  preferred  Metellus  to 
Octavius,^  and  entreated  him  to  take  the  supreme 
command  \  and  when  he  refused  and  desired  them  to 
submit  to  the  Consul,  who  was  their  lawful  General, 
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they  went  over  in  crowds  to  Ibe  enemy.  The  very 
iqirightness  indeed  of  the  Aristocratical  leaders  con- 
tributed to  the  present  success  of  their  adversaries. 
Whilst  Cinna  was  seducing  the  slaves  to  join  him 
by  promising  them  their  liberty^  Octavius  refused  to 
follow  the  example ;  declaring  that  he  would  not  imi- 
tate that  conduct  which  he  had  himself  denounced  in 
his  antagonist  as  treasonable.  Thus  the  Consular 
army  was  continually  diminishing  by  desertion^  with- 
out being  able  to  repair  its  losses ;  and  the  enemy 
had  now  established  so  strict  a  blockade,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  famine, 
and  impatient  of  a  longer  continuance  of  this  hopeless 
strug^e. 

Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  Cinna  by  the 
Senate  to  treat  of  peace.*  But  he  insisted  on  know- 
ing whether  they  were  going  to  treat  with  him  as 
Constil,  or  as  a  private  individual ;  and  this  difficulty 
broke  off  the  negociation  for  the  moment.  But  the 
desertion  from  the  city  to  the  besieging  army  daily 
increasing,  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  yield;  they 
consented  to  acknowledge  Cinna  as  Consul,  and 
only  requested  him  to  swear  that  he  would  shed  no 
blood  after  his  victory.  He  received  the  deputies  with 
all  the  state  of  a  Consul^t  and  refusing  to  take  any 
oath,  merely  promised  that  he  would  not  willingly  be 
the  author  of  any  executions.  But  what  little  com- 
fort the  deputies  might  have  derived  from  this  as- 
surance, was  destroyed  by  the  sight  of  Marius,  who 
stood  silently  beside  the  Consuls  chair,  and  whose 
savage  glances,  rendered  more  fearful  by  the  assumed 
wildness  of  his  face,  and  the  meanness  of  his  attire, 
betokened  nothing  but  executions  and  massacres. 
Metellus  had  in  the  mean  time  withdrawn  from  Alba, 
and  retired  towards  the  north  of  Italy ;  X  ^^^  Octa- 
vius, partly  actuated  by  a  courageous  sense  of  duty, 
partly  trusting  to  the  solemn  assurances  of  safety 
which  he  received  from  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  partly 
led  away  by  his.  prophets  and  soothsayers,  who  fore- 
told that  he  should  suffer  no  injury,  and  to  whose  pre- 
dictions he  was  habitually  too  ready  to  listen,  refused 
to  quit  his  station,  and  still  continued  to  wear  the 
ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  shew  himself  in  public  in 
the  city.  Cinna  had  already  entered  the  walls,  and 
disguise  being  no  longer  needful,  he  sent  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  murder  his  colleague.  Octavius  quietly 
waited  their  approach,  refusing  either  to  fly  or  to  conceiU. 
himself;  the  assassins  executed  their  task,  and  the 
head  of  this  blameless  Consul  was,  by  Cinna's  orders, 
suspended  over  the  rostra,  as  the  first  victim  to  his 
vengeance. 

Rome,  with  every  thing  that  was  most  noble  and 
most  distinguished  within  its  walls,  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  popular  leaders.  But  Marius  professed 
that  as  he  had  been  declared  an  exile  by  the  people,  § 
he  could  not  enter  the  city  till  his  sentence  should  be 
regidarly  repealed  :  and  the  tribes  were  summoned 
in  mockery,  that  their  votes  might  enable  their  con- 
queror to  avail  himself  of  his  own  victory.  His 
thirst  of  blood  however  could  not  brook  the  delay, 
which  he  had  devised  to  enhance  the  delight  of  his 

Triumph  ;  and  -  when  two  or  three  of  the  tribes  had 
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voted,  he  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates,  and 
entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  band  peculiarly 
attached  to  his  own  person,  and  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  peasants  or  fugitive  slaves  who.  had 
joined  him  on  his  first  landing  in  Tuscany.  With 
these  instruments  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  work 
of  murder.  The  principal  nobility  were  selected  as 
his  victims.  Some  fell  by  their  own  hands  to  antici- 
pate the  stroke  of  their  assassins ;  some  were  betrayed, 
and  dragged  from  their  places  of  concealment  to 
death  ;  some  were  discovered  and  slain  in  the  houses 
where  they  had  sought  refuge ;  and  others  were 
butchered  in  the  open  streets,  and  gratified  Marius  with 
the  sight  of  their  agony.  In  the  midst  of  this  carnage, 
the  wretches  who  were  employed  in  it  added  to  its 
horrors  by  all  varieties  of  unauthorized  crimes  of  their 
own  devising.  Fugitive  slaves  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  murder  their  masters,^  to  plunder 
their  houses,  and  to  commit  the  worst  outrages  on 
their  families.  The  wife  and  children  of  Sylla  were 
happy  enough  to  escape  this  fate,t  though  they  were 
especially  sought  after ;  they  were  concealed  by  some 
of  their  friends  until  means  were  found  to  convey 
them  out  of  the  city.  That  their  property  should  have 
been  confiscated,  that  all  Sylla  s  laws  should  have 
been  repealed,  and  himself  declared,  in  his  turn,  a 
public  enemy,  seemed  only  the  natural  retaliation  of 
a  party  which  had  so  lately  suffered  at  his  hands  a 
similar  treatment.  But  the  general  scene  of  lawless 
rapine  and  murder  which  was  every  where  exhibited, 
as  it  far  exceeded  any  thing  which  Rome  had  hitherto 
witnessed,  so  it  was  &r  too  dreadful  to  be  palliated 
by  any  plea  of  former  provocations,  and  has  deservedly 
procured  for  those  who  were  its  actors,  the  unmiti- 
gated abhorrence  of  all  posterity. 

In  this  massacre  there  perished  by  the  orders  of 
Cinna  and  Marius,  L.  Julius  Caesar,  {  who  had  been 
Consul  during  the  Italian  war,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Samnites ;  to- 
gether with  his  brother  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose  ill- 
advised  competition  for  the  Consulship  had  first 
provoked  Sulpicius  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a  dema- 
gogue, and  was  now  visited  with  death  by  the  unfor- 
giving jealousy  of  Marius.  The  heads  of  both  these 
victims  were  exposed  over  the  rostra ;  and  near  them 
was  seen  the  head  of  M.  Antonius,  §  the  most  elo- 
quent citizen  in  the  commonwealth,  who  had  filled 
the  offices  of  Consul  and  Censor,  and  who  was  re- 
spected as  the  able  defender  of  all  who  applied  for 
his  ud  in  the  courts  of  justice.  His  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  betrayed  to  Marius,  ||  who,  although  he  was 
then  at  supper,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  up  from 
the  table,  to  be  himself  a  witness  of  his  death  :  but 
being  restrained  by  his  friends,  he  sent  a  party  of 
soldiers  instantly  to  destroy  him,  and  bring  back  his 
head  with  them.  P.  Crassus,^  the  father  of  M. 
Crassus  the  Triumvir,  who  had  also,  like  M.  Antonius, 
been  both  Censor  and  Consul,  being  now  marked  out 
for  destruction,  and  having  seen  one  of  his  sons  mur- 
dered, killed  himself.  C.  Numitorius  and  M. Bsebius,* * 
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both  apparentlymen  of  Bome  consideration,  and  the 
latter  a  name  that  occurs  frequently  in  earlier  periods 
of  the  Roman  history,  were  murdered,  and  their 
bodies  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  forum  by 
the  common  executioners.  These,  with  many  others^ 
were  sacrificed  by  mere  military  execution  to  the 
first  fury  of  the  victorious  leaders.  But  against  L. 
Cornelius  Merula,  who  had  been  appointed  Consul 
when  Cinna  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  against  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fourth 
Consulship,  and  his  companion  in  his  great  victory 
over  the  Cimbri,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with 
something  of  the  forms  of  justice.  Their  condemna- 
tion they  weU  knew  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  their  trial :  Merula,  therefore,  preferring  to  die 
by  his' own  hands,  opened  his  veins  ;*  and  as  his  blood 
flowed  upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  he,  in  his  character 
of  Flamen,  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  God  upon 
the  head  of  his  murderers.  Catulus,  it  appears,  had 
actually  cooperated  with  Sylla  in  procuring  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Marius  and  Sulpicius,t  and  causing  them 
to  be  declared  public  enemies.  For  this,  Marius  was 
bent  upon  his  death,  and  answered  every  solicitation 
in  his  behalf  by  saying,  "  He  must  die  :**)  upon 
which  Catulus,  like  Merula,  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
executioner,  shut  himself  up  in  a  close  room,  and  suf- 
focated himself  by  burning  charcoal. 

Often  as  the  leaders  of  a  popular  party  have  made 
the  interests  of  their  followers  subservient  to  their 
own  ambition,  yet  never  was  this  more  shamelessly 
exemplified  than  in  the  behaviour  of  Cinna  and  Marios. 
After  having  plunged  their  country  into  a  civil  war, 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  just  claims  of  the 
Italians  to  an  equal  share  in  the  right  of  suffrage, 
the  chiefs  of  the  victorious  party  would  not,  or  could 
not,  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  those  whose  cause  they 
had  tipheld;  nor  would  they  allow  the  people  to 
exercise  the  form  of  an  election,  even  when  they  c<mld 
have  so  certainly  commanded  the  result.  Cinna  and 
Marius,  by  their  own  authority,  declared  themselves 
Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year :  §  and  it  is  mentioned  of 
the  latter,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  entered 
upon  his  usurped  office,  he  ordered  a  Senator,  of  the 
name  of  Sextus  Licinius,  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  atrocities,  indeed,  which  Marius 
was  daily  committing,  and  the  excesses  in  which  his 
band  of  fugitive  slaves  indulged  themselves  without 
remorse,  at  last  awakened  the  shame  or  the  jealousy 
of  his  associates.  Cinna,  instigated,  as  it  is  said,  by 
SertoriusJI  who  beheld  with  indignation  the  crimes 
with  which  his  party  had  disgraced  themselves,  find- 
ing all  attempts  to  repress  these  disorders  fruitless, 
assembled  a  body  of  his  Gaulish  auxiliary  troops,  and 
attacking  Marius's  band  in  their  quarters  by  night,  put 
the  whole  of  them  to  the  sword.  Such  an  act  was 
likely  to  have  exasperated  Marius  against  his  col- 
league, had  he  been  capable  of  revenging  the  affront  -, 
but  his  career  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close :  he  was 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  plunging  deeply  into 
the  utmost  intemperance  in  his  manner  of  living,^  he 
contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died  after  a  short 
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illness,  having  enjoyed  his  -fesventh  Consulship  for  hX\anA 
-only  seventeen  days.  It  was  reported  that  he  became  ^7^* 
delirious  before  his  deaiCh,  and  imagined  bimself  to  be 
cbmmandiflg  tiie  army  against  Mithvidates,  i«4iich  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  oflen  siiouting 
aloud,  and  expressing  by  the  most  violent  gestures 
the  liveliness  of  the  impression  which  occupied  his 
mind.  But  whatever  were  the  scenes  whibh  accom- 
panied his  last  hours,  they  o«uld  scarcely  add  any 
thing  to  the  certain  horror  of  a  sudden  death  thus 
cutting  him  off  amidst  the  perpetration  of  so  .many 
and  such  dreadful  crimes  )  nor  are  any  stories  of  his 
late  remorse  and  agony  of  mind  required  to  aggravate 
our  abhorrence  of  a  life  which,  in  the  course  of  seventy 
years,  presents  an  unvaried  picture  of  evil  paE^ions, 
darkening  more  and  more  as  he  advanced  in  age,  aiid 
growing  to  the  deepest  intensity  of  blackness  as  he 
approached  .the  latest  period  of  his  earthly  existence. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  that  during  tiie  cele- 
bration of  the  funeral  of  Marius,  C.  Fimbria,  a  man 
whose  ungoverned  violence  in  speaking  and  in  acting 
amounted  sometimes  almost  to  insanity,  caused  an 
attempt  to  be  made  on  the  life  of  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola, 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  of  his  time.  Tbie 
assassin  only  wounded  his  inlended  victim  ;  and  Fim- 
bria, when  he  heard  that  Sosevola  had  escaped,  declared 
that  he  would  bring  him  to  trial  before  the  peoplr. 
He  was  asked,  what  diai^e  he  could  poBsibly  invent 
against  a  chancter  so  pure  as  Mucins ;  to  which  he 
replied,  "  I  shall  accnse  him  for  not  having  given  my 
dagger  a  more  hearty  welcome.*'  Such  were  the 
wretches  whose  crimes  were  now  enjoying  a  full  im- 
punity in  the  triumph  of  the  professed  champions  of 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

After  the  death  of  Marius,  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  re-  cboa  n- 
mained  in  fiut  the  sovereign  of  Rome.     His  power  maioi  mi 
was  little  less  absolute  than  that  afterwards  held  by  ter  ofthe 
Sylla  or   Ciesar:    and   it   is   somewhat    remarkable  ^'^^"'' 
that  his  usurpation  should  have  been  so  little  noticed 
by  posterity,  and  that  he  himself  should   be  so  little 
known,    that  not    a  single    trait  of  character,  and 
scarcely  a  single  personal  anecdote  of  him,  is  to  be 
found  on  record.     His  first  step  was  to  supply  the 
vacancy  in  the  Consulship  occauoned  by  the  death  of 
Marius  ;    and  for  this  purpose  he   fixed  on  £>.  Vale-  j 

ritts  Flaccus,t  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marius 
in  his  sixth  Consulship,  about  fourteen  years  before. 
The  massacres  had  now,  for  the  most  part,  ceased ; 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  usual  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  still  be  observed.  Nothing  indeed 
appeared  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  victorious 
leaders :  many  of  the  nobility  had  left  Italy,  I  ^and 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Sylla  $  some  had  re- 
tired to  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  some  stdl 
remained  in  Rome,  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid 
participating  themselves  in  a  civU  war,  and  hoping 
that  they  might  still  possess  influence  enough  to  ]jre- 
vent  the  return  of  such  a  calamity  altogether.  In 
this  last  class  we  find  the  names  of  Q.  Mucius  Scm- 
vola,§  cf  another  L.Valerius  Flaccus,  and  of  L. 
Philippus,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Drusus,  and 
notorious^  during  his  Consulship,  for  hh  opposition 
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H.i:Tspbv.  to  the  interests  of  tfie  Senate.    But  tlie  usuAl  fr eedoio  lusiflelf.    (Xi  the  death  of  FlaccuBf  he  succeideil  to  L.ConicUai 

s!*v^  0^  speech  allowed'  in  the  fEirum  and  in  the  eourts  of  the  command,  and  carried  on  hostilities  against  Mith-      SylU. 

Frofli    justice  was  so  much  abridged,  that  Cicefd  deseribea  ridates  with  some  soccess  :  but  when  Sylla,  having  ^""TV"^ 

the  tbrte  years  which  followed  th^  victory  of  Cimia^  recovered  the  whole  of  Greece,  crossed  over  himself     ^^^ 
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Bfi  a  period  in  which  the  Republie  was  without  laws  into  Asia*  and  there  soon  concluded  a  peace  with4he 
^  sod  without  dignity.*  He  himself  remained  during  enemy.  Fimbria  was  summoned  to  surrender  the 
ic.     an  this  time  at  Rome,t  and  was  employing  himself  in    authority  which  he  had  unlawfully  acquired  ^*  and  find* 


89-     the  study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy f  attending  the  i^g  :his  soldiers  yielding  to  the  ascendency  of  Sylla's      ^'^ 

^      lectures  of  Philo,  then  a  refugee  from  Athens,  and  of  reputation,  and  inclined  to  desert  him,  he,  to  avoid        ^' 

^'^'     Molo  of  Rhodes,  and  preparing  himself  at  leisure,,  the  punishment  which  he  deserved,  killed  himself.  ^  ^^ 

^'     during   this    cessation    of   opportunities  for  actual        The  death  of  Fimbria,  however,  did  not  take  place      g'^^* 

practice,  for  the  splendid  career  which  the  subsequent  tiH  after  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.    To       ' 

triumph  of  the  Aristocxucy  laid  open  to  him.  resume  then  the  regular  course  of  our  narrative,  we      ^  ^ 

The  sf»nty  reports  of  these  times  which  renuun  to  must  go  back  to  the  conclusion  of  the  year  667,  when       1^' 

09,  will  assist  but  little  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  time  was^  arrived  for  the  appointment  of  Consuls 

tile  people  at  large  under  the  dondnion  of  Cinna»    An  for  the  year  following.     Cinna  again  reelected  himself 

immense  military  force  was  kept  on  foot  throughout  by  his  own  authority^  f  and  chose  as  his  colleague^.^^(.^jj^, 

Italy  j  so  that  eVen  if  the  Romans  were  exempted  Cou  Papirius  Carbo,  a  man  whose  very  name  was  with    him- 

fonn  all  share  in  its  support,  tixe  burthen  must  still  ominous  of  evil :  for  of  the  two  individuals  of  his  self  in  the 

have  pressed  heavily  on  the  Italians,  in  addition  to  the  fomily  who  had  hitherto  been  most  conspicuous,  one  Consulship^ 

numerous  excesses  which  troops,  so  little  subject  to  had,  through  his  perfidy,  embroiled  the  Republic  in  a  ^^^^^^ 

discipline,  would  naturally  conmiit  in  the  districts  quairel  wi4h  the  Cimbri,  and  had  sustained  from  them  ^ar. 

m  which  they  w«re  quartered.     In  Rome  itself' there  a  severe  defeat  in  Illyria  ;  and  the  other  was  deeply 

was  a  large  proportion  of  debtors  among  the  lower  involved  in  the  mischievous  plans  of  the  Gracchi,  and 

orders,  who  were  insolvent  either  thn>ugh  poverty  or  when  brought  to  trial,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 

dishonesty.     To  relieve  them  was  judged  a  measure  by  L.  Crassus  the  orator,  poisoned  himself  through 

becoming:  a  party  professedly  popuUu: ',  and  L.  Flaccus  fo&r  of  the  sentence  of  his  Judges.    The  Consuls,  thus 

the  Consul  brought  in  a  law,:t  allowing  a  debtor  to  self-appointed,  began  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 

SToid  all  further  claims  upon  him,  on  payment  of  a  approaching  contest  with*  Sylla :  they  endeavoured  to 

fourth  part  of  his  debt.     It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  conciliate  the  rich  by  shewing  them  unwonted  atten- 

problems   in   legislationi  to  observe  a  just  balance  tions  j  they  appealed  especially  to  the  Italian  states, 

between  severity  to  unavoidable  distress  aadindul-  of  whose  interests  they  always  professed  themselves 

gence  to  >vilful  extravagance  or  firaud^  but  at  Rome,  the  advocates;  and  endeavoured  to  secure  the  coasts 

in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  the  scale  vibrated  of  Italy  against  the  expected  invasion,  by  collecting  a 

fix>m  one  extreme  of  injustice  to  the  other ;  and  the  considerable  fleet  from  the  different  ports  of  Italy  and 

moaied  interest,  who«a  short  tune  before  had  murdered  Sicily. 

a  lawful  magistrate,  because  he  had  defended  the         In  this  interval  of  suspense,  a.  motion  was  made 

poor  against  their  oppresaons,  now  saw  their  just  and  carried  in  the  .Senate,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  J 

rights  sacrificed  in  return,  because  the  Government  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  Sylla,  to  prevent  if 

wished  to  conciliate  the  needy  and  the  desperate.  possible  the  evils^  of  war  j  and  Cinna>  and  Carbo  were 

Sd)i  It-       Meanwhile  the   several  provinces  of  the  Empire  desired  to  suspend  their  military  preparations-  till  the 

hn  to    submitted,  as  &r  as  appears,  without  opposition  to  answer  to  this  embassy  should  be  received.      The 

'^^"^    the  party  which  prevailed  in  the  CapitaL    Sylla  alone  Consuls  promised  compliance,  and  the  deputies  were 

y^    remained'  an  object  of  fear  and  jealousy*     Far  from:  sent  over  into  Greece  to  treat  with  Sylla 3  but  Cinna 

iKtrt     seeking  to  disarm  his  enemies  by  concession,  he  is  could  not  consent  thus  easily  to  relinqpish  the  sove- 

lat      said  continually    to  have  avowed  his   intention    of  reigqty  he  had  gained,  nor  to  treat  on  equal  terms 

ponbhin^  them,(  so  soon  as  he  should  have  finished  with  an  enemy  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  all  hope 

the  war  with  Mithridates ;  and  his  confidence  in  his  of  reconciliation.      Once    more    therefore  he   reap-      ^^  ^^ 

army  waa  so  well  grounded,  that  he  had  no  fears  of  pointed  himselfand  Carbo  to  the  Consulship  ;§  and  both      ^9, 

their  allowing  any  other  Greneral  than  himself  to  be  leaders  then   left   Rome,  and   began  themselves  to       ' 

appointed  to   command   them.      L.  Flaccus  indeed,  press  the'  levies  of  soldiers ;  intending  no  longer  to      ^,  c. 

was  sent  into  Greece  with  anew  army,||  as  the  ofiicer  remain  on  the  defensive,,  but  to  cross  the  Adriatic       95, 

intrusted  by  the  people  with  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  in  person,  and  to  anticipate  Sylla  in  beginning  hosti- 

but  he,  not  venturing  to  interfere  with  Sylla,  who  was  lities.     But  it  seems  that  they  had.  not  a  fleet  sufiicient 

at  this'  time  wintering  in  Thessaly,   moved  through  to  transport  at  one  passage  a  force  strong  enough  to 

Macedonia,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  into  the  maintain  itself  against  the  enemy.    They  resolved^ 

northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  to  attack  Mithridates  in  therefore,   to  send  over  their  troops  in  successive 

his  own  coui^try.     Here,  however,  he  was  soon  assas*  detachments  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Anoona^to  the. 

sinated  by  C.  Finoibria,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  opposite  coast  of  Liburnia ;  a  spot  so  distant  from  the 

Rome  as  his  lieutenant,  and  whose  daring  wicked*-  intended  scend  of  operations^  that  the  whole  army 

gladly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of  advancing  ihig^t  be*  safely  landed  before  Sylla  could  arrive  to 
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Blognplij.  attack  it.    But  the  high  reputation  of  the  General 
against  whom  they  were  to  act,  rendered  the  soldiers 
very  averse  to  the  expedition :  one  detachment,  after 
it  had  set  sail,  was  driven  back  by  a  storm ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  men  find  themselves  again  on  Italian 
ground,    than   they  deserted   their    standards,    and 
returned  to  their  several  homes.    This  example  de- 
cided the  rest  of  the  army,  and  they  all  refused  to 
embark.    Cinna  called  them  together,  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  obedience.    They  crowded  round  him  with 
minds  prepared  for  the  last  extremities,  and  when  one 
of  his  lictors  struck  a  soldier,  in  order  to  clear  the 
wny,  the  blow  was  returned  by  the  man's  comrade : 
Cinna  called  out  to  seize  the  offender;  a  general  mutiny 
Mutiny   of  broke  out  at  the  word,  stones  were  cast  at  him,  and  the 
thesoldiers,  soldiers  who  were  nearest,  drawing  their  swords,  imme-. 
CinM  U     ^>a'ely  stabbed  and  killed  him.     Carbo  at  once  saw 
killed.         ^^^^  the  project  of  crossing  the  Adriatic  was  hopeless  j 
he  recalled  the  few  men  who  had  already  effected  their 
passage,  and  resolved  to  confine  his  care  to  the  defence 
of  Italy.  The  death  of  Cinna,  however,  and  the  avowed 
disposition  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  the  ordinary 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  to  resume  some- 
what of  their  lawful  authority.     Carbo  was  summoned 
by  the  Tribunes  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  hold  the 
Comitia  for  the  election  of  a  Consul  in  the  room  of 
Cinna.*     He  obeyed,  but  on  the  first  day  that  the 
Comitia  were  held, the  auspices  were  unfavourable; 
Carbo    re-  and  on   the  next,  the  meeting  was  broken  off  by  a 
muns  sole  thunder  storm ;  so  that  the  Augurs  forbade  the  election 
Consul.       tQ  taijg  piagg  ^m  j^f^gy  ^Yie  Summer  Solstice,  and  Carbo 

thus  remained  sole  Consul. 

About  this  time  the  answer  of  Sylla  to  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  received  in  Rome.f  It  stated 
that  he  would  lay  aside  his  purpose  of  invading  Italy, 
if  all  those  citizens,  whom  Cinna  had  outlawed,  were 
restored  to  their  country  and  their  honours.  The 
Senate,  we  are  told,  was  disposed  to  accept  these 
conditions;  but  the  influence  of  Carbo  and  his  party 
procured  their  rejection,  and  war  now  appeared 
inev  i table.  Some  months,  however,  intervened  before 
Sylla  commenced  his  expedition  to  Italy ;  and  this 
delay  was  occasioned  in  part  by  an  illness  which 
attacked  him,  J  and  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  ^dep- 
8US,  in  Eubcea,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  warm  baths, 
for  which  that  place  was  celebrated.  Here  he  passed 
a  considerable  time,  amusing  himself  with  the  society 
of  actors^  §  and  of  those  persons,  then  so  common  in 
Greece,  who  lived  upon  their  several  talents  of  disput- 
ation, of  eloquence,  of  wit,  or  of  buffoonery.  ^  But  he 
might  console  himself  for  this  interruption  to  his  plans, 
by  reflecting  that  the  party  of  his  antagonists  was  by 
no  means  rising  in  the  public  opinion,  and  that  his 
own  friends  on  the  contrary  were  daily  becoming 
more  numerous;  while  the  fote  of  Cinna  sufficiently 
shewed,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  anticipated 
in  his  schemes  of  invasion,  and  of  findihg  himself 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  country  which  he 
now  occupied. 

In  the  mean  time  Q.  Mctellus  Pius,|I  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Octovius,  had  unsuccessfully  opposed 
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Cinna  and  Marius  in  their  attack  upon  Rome,  andLCond 
who,  since  their  victory,  had  been  living  in  one  of  the  Sylii. 
provinces  in  obscurity,  now  endeavoured  to  raise  ^^-^H 
again  the  standard  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  and  to  ^'^ 
obtain  possession  of  the  province  of  Africa.  His 
attempt,  however,  was  unfortunate:  he  was  repulsed 
by  C.  Fabius  the  Pnetor;  and  from  thence  retired  to 
Liguria,  there  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  contest.  The  Senate,  though  greatly 
overawed,  was  yet  not  entirely  subservient  to  Carbo ; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  was  prevented  by  them  from 
demanding  hostages  of  all  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
Italy,*  as  a  security  against  their  supporting  Sylla. 
But  in  other  points  the  interest  of  the  popular  leaders 
visibly  prevailed.  The  right  of  voting  was  solemnly 
conferred,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  on  all  newly 
admitted  citizens,  of  whom  the  late  war  had  given 
birth  to  a  considerable  number  ^  not  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  states  of  Italy,  but  of  enfranchised 
slaves  or  foreign  soldiers,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  had  contributed  to 
their  triumph.  These  had  not  only  the  right  of  voting 
now  given  to  them,t  (whereas  before  they  only  enjoyed 
the  personal  liberties  of  Roman  citizens,)  but  they 
were  moreover  allowed  to  be  enrolled  indiscriminately 
in  all  the  tribes ;  that  important  point  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Italians,  had  been  so  warmly  contested, 
and  which,  in  fact,  had  furnished  Cinna  with  his  first 
pretext  for  disturbing  the  public  peace.  In  addition 
to  these  acts,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  also  passed, 
commanding  all  military  ofiicers  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire  to  disband  their  forces.  That  Sylla  should 
obey  this  order  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  5  but  Carbo 
probably  hoped,  by  its  apparent  fairness,  to  throw  upon 
him  the  odium  of  being  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace, 
and  of  disobeying  that  body  whose  authority  he 
professed  to  respect  so  highly. 

The  year  of  Carbo' s  Consulship  now  drew  to  an  end,  CodsuUu] 
and  as  he  could  not  or  would  not  procure  his  own  of^Snpo 
reappointment,  two  new  Consuls  were  chosen,  C. 
Norbanus  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  We  are  not 
informed  what  circumstances  could  have  connected 
the  latter,  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Rome,  with  the  party  of  Carbo  j  or  whether  indeed  he 
may  not  have  been  chosen  by  the  most  moderate 
citizens,  as  a  man  who  might  temper  the  violences  of 
the  times ;  and  have  been  tolerated  by  the  popular  party 
on  account  of  his  want  of  the  vigour  and  ability  which 
might  have  made  him  dangerous  to  them.  But  C. 
Norbanus  was  a  Consul  such  as  Carbo  might  have 
most  desired.  We  have  already  noticed  his  seditious 
Tribuneship,  during  which,  at  his  instigation,  a  riot 
broke  out  at  the  trial  of  Q.  Caepio,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  prisoner  was  procured,  by  actual  force. 
For  this  crime  he  was  accused  by  P.  Sulpicius.t  ^^^^ 
was  destined  at  no  remote  period  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps} and  was  defended  by  M.  Antonius,  whose 
murder,  some  years  afterwards^  might  have  been 
jttstifled  by  the  very  ailments  which  he  himself  on 
this  occasion  taught  the  people  to  approve.  It  was 
against  these  Consuls  that  SylUi  now  led  his  army  from 
Greece.  All  his  preparations  were  completed,  his 
health  was  fully  reestablished  and  the  devotion  of 
his  troops  had  been  just  proved,  by  their  taking  an 
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oath  to  abide  by  him  when  they  should  be  landed  in 
Italy^*  and  by  their  offering  to  raise  among  themselves 
a  supply  of  money  for  his  use.  With  soldiers  so 
attached  to  him^  and  inured  as  they  were  to  war,  his 
force  was  far  stronger  than  the  proportion  of  his 
numbers  seemed  to  promise ;  and  though  it  is  said  that 
he  landed  in  Italy  with  no  more  than  forty  thousand 
men^t  while  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  were  in 
arms  against  him,  he  might  yet  fairly  calculate  on 
meeting  his  enemies  with  at  least  an  equal  chance  of 
victory. 

The  expedition  set  sail  fromPatrs  in  Achsea,!  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Brundusium.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  town  received  Sylla  without  opposition,  and  he 
SflU  kiids  immediately  began  to  move  forwards.  On  bis  march 
\Al\t3j.  through  Calabria  and  Apulia, §  his  army  observed  the 
strictest  discipline  j  and  his  conduct  thus  confirmed 
his  professions,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  fair 
conditions  of  peace.  It  is  said^  that  he  sent  deputies 
to  the  camp  ofNorbanus,  to  propose  anegociation,|| 
and  that  it  was  not  till  they  had  been  insulted  and 
outraged  that  he  commenced  his  military  operations. 
He  fell  upon  NorbanuSj  who  was  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  and  defeated  him  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Over  the  other  Consul^  L.  Scipio,  he 
obtained  a  stiU  more  decisive  advantage.  With  him  too 
he  offered  to  treat,  and  commissioners  from  the  two 
armies  actually  met  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  to  be 
agreed  upon.^  Of  the  particulars  which  followed,  con- 
tradictory accounts  are  given  by  different  writers,  none  of 
i^hom  are  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  confidently  fol- 
lowed. The  result,  however,  admits  of  no  dispute ; 
the  soldiers  of  the  Consular  army  were  corrupted  by 
those  of  Sylla,**  and  at  last  leaving  L.  Scipio  and  his 
son  alone  in  the  General*s  tent,  they  went  over  in  a 
body  to  the  enemy.  Sylla  then  attempted  to  open 
a  commimication  with  the  army  of  Norbanus ;  but 
finding  that  his  design  was  suspected^  and  that  no 
answer  was  returned  to  his  proposals,  he  continued 
to  advance  towards  Rome^  and  then  for  the  first  time 
began  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he  passed. 
He  was  not,  however,  yet  in  a  condition  to  approach 
the  Capital;  where  Carbo*s  influence  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  people,  ft  declaring  all 
those  who  had  joined  Sylla  to  be  public  enemies. 
This  denunciation  was  not  issued  on  light  grounds; 
for  the  Nobility  were  flocking  on  all  sides  to  the  camp 
of  the  invader;  and  Q.  Metellus  had  joined  him  with 
such  troops  as  still  adhered  to  him,  and  was  zea- 
lously cooperating  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  the  son  of 
the  late  Proconsul  of  that  name,  first  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  public  character.  After  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  and  the  establishment  of  Cinna's  power  at 
Rome«  he  had  retired  into  Picenum,^^  where  he 
possessed  some  property,  and  where  his  father*s  me- 
mory, hated  as  it  was  by  the  Romans,  was  regarded 
with  respect  and  affection.  To  account  for  this  we 
must  suppose,  that  during  the  long  period  of  his 
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military  command  in  that  neighbourhood  he  had  tkCoraeliai 
prevented  his  soldiers  from  being  burdensome  to  the  8ylla. 
people,  and  had  found  means  of  obliging  or  gratifying 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  son  possessed  so  much  influence  in  Plcenum, 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  personal,  that  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  to  drive  away  the  officers  sent 
among  them  by  Carbo  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  support 
of  his  cause  j  and  succeeded  himself  in  raising  an 
army  of  three  legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  men.  With  this  force,  having  obtained  also 
the  necessary  supplies  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  zeal  of  the  Picentes,  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla.  He 
was  at  this  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
had  never  filled  any  office  in  the  state ;  but  his  appear-^ 
ance  at  the  head  of  an  army  so  collected,  announced 
him  as  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  promise ; 
and  Sylla^  as  we  are  told,  received  him  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  distinction. 

Whilst  both  parties  were  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
their  forces,  the  season  for  action  gradually  passed 
away,  and  the  armies  mutually  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters.    So  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  this  famous 
war^  that  we  cannot  tell  how  far  Sylla  had  penetrated, 
nor  what  positions  were  occupied  by  him  during  the 
winter.    His  progress,  however^  had  been  such  as  to 
BU  his  antagonists  with  alarm :  Carbo,  therefore,  caused 
himself  to  be^appointed  Consul  for  the  following  year,*  Consulsliip 
and  selected,  as  his  colleague,  C.  Marius  the  younger,  of  Carbo 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  famous  Marius,  *°^  *^* 
and  who  already,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty^  seemed  ^[farius. 
to  have  inherited  all  his  fether*8  wickedness. 

The  winter  was  long  and  severe,  and  detained  the 
armies  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state 
of  inaction.  Carbo  meanwhile  chose  Cisalpine  Gaul 
as  his  province,t  and  thus  reserved  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Rome  for  the  scene  of  his  operations ; 
while  Marius  lay  between  the  Capital  and  the  main 
army  of  Sylla,  on  the  confines  perhaps  of  Latium  and 
Campania.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sylla,  to 
quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  Italian  allies,  {  who  were 
sdraid  that  he  would  rescind  the  concessions  made  to 
them  during  the  ascendency  of  Cinna,  issued  a  declar- 
ation that  he  would  respect  all  the  privileges  which 
they  actually  enjoyed ;  and  on  these  terms  concluded, 
as  we  are  told,  a  treaty  with  them.  But  whether  the 
Samnites  were  not  among  those  to  whom  his  promise 
extended,  or  whether  they  distrusted  his  sincerity, 
and  thought  they  might  do  better  by  adhering  to 
their  old  cause,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  amongst  his 
most  determined  enemies,  and  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, did  more  than  any  of  their  confederates  to 
render  his  victory  doubtful.  On  the  part  of  Sylla, 
Q.  Metellus  was  opposed  to  Carbo  on  the  side  of 
Tuscany,  §  and  after  having  gained  an  advantage  over 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Consul  himself,  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  or  as  his  celebrity 
has  caused  his  name  to  be  anglicized,  Pompey,  was 
sent  to  support  him;  and  these  two  commanders 
together  kept  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  suspense. 
To  the  south  of  Rome,  Sylla  first  took  the  town  of 
Setia^ll  and  Marius   retreating  before  him  in  the 
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Biognpliy.  attack  it.    But  the  high  reputation  of  the  General 
against  whom  they  were  to  act^  rendered  the  soldiers 
very  averse  to  the  expedition :  one  detachment^  after 
it  had  set  sail,  was  driven  back  by  a  storm ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  men  find  themselves  again  on  Italian 
ground^    than   they  deserted   their    standards,    and 
returned  to  their  several  homes.    This  example  de- 
cided the  rest  of  the  army,  and  they  all  refused  to 
embark.    Cinna  called  them  together,  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  obedience.    They  crowded  round  him  with 
minds  prepared  for  the  last  extremities,  and  when  one 
of  his  lictors  struck  a  soldier,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way,  the  blow  was  returned  by  the  man's  comrade : 
Cinna  called  out  to  seize  the  offender)  a  general  mutiny 
Mutiny   of  broke  out  at  the  word,  stones  were  cast  at  him,  and  the 
thesoldiers,  soldiers  who  were  nearest,  drawing  their  swords,  imme- , 
Cinna  U     ^'^^^c^X  stabbed  and  killed  him.    Carbo  at  once  saw 
killed.         ^h^t  the  project  of  crossing  the  Adriatic  was  hopeless ; 
he  recalled  the  few  men  who  had  already  effected  their 
passage,  and  resolved  to  confine  his  care  to  the  defence 
of  Italy.  The  death  of  Cinna,  however,  and  the  avowed 
disposition  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  the  ordinary 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  to  resume  some- 
what of  their  lawful  authority.    Carbo  was  summoned 
by  the  Tribunes  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  hold  the 
Comitia  for  the  election  of  a  Consul  in  the  room  of 
Cinna. ''^     He  obeyed,  but  on  the  first  day  that  the 
Comitia  were  held, the  auspices  were  unfavourable; 
Carbo    r<v  and  on  the  next,  the  meeting  was  broken  off  by  a 
mains  sole  thunder  storm ;  so  that  the  Augurs  forbade  the  election 
Consul.       tQ  tj^ijg  pi3gg  ^jn  jjf^gp  ^|jg  Summer  Solstice,  and  Carbo 

thus  remained  sole  Consul. 

About  this  time  the  answer  of  Sylla  to  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  received  in  Rome.t  It  stated 
that  he  would  lay  aside  his  purpose  of  invading  Italy, 
if  all  those  citizens,  whom  Cinna  had  outlawed,  were 
restored  to  their  country  and  their  honours.  The 
Senate,  we  are  told,  was  disposed  to  accept  these 
conditions }  but  the  influence  of  Carbo  and  his  party 
y  procured  their  rejection,  and  war  now  appeared 
inevitable.  Some  months, however,  intervened  before 
Sylla  commenced  his  expedition  to  Italy ;  and  this 
delay  was  occasioned  in  part  by  an  illness  which 
attacked  him,  J  and  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  -^dep- 
«us,  in  Eubcea,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  warm  baths, 
for  which  that  place  was  celebrated.  Here  he  passed 
a  considerable  time,  amusing  himself  with  the  society 
of  actors,  §  and  of  those  persons,  then  so  common  in 
Greece,  who  lived  upon  their  several  talents  of  disput- 
ation, of  eloquence,  of  wit,  or  of  buffoonery.  But  he 
might  console  himself  for  this  interruption  to  his  plans, 
by  reflecting  that  the  party  of  his  antagonists  was  by 
no  means  rising  in  the  public  opinion,  and  that  his 
own  friends  on  the  contrary  were  daily  becoming 
more  numerous;  while  the  fate  of  Cinna  sufficiently 
shewed,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  anticipated 
in  his  schemes  of  invasion,  and  of  findihg  himself 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  country  which  he 
now  occupied. 

In  the  mean  time  Q.  Mctellns  Pius,|I  who,  in  con- 
jupction  with  Octovius,  had  unsuccessfully  opposed 
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Cinna  and  Marius  in  their  attack  upon  Rome,  andUCoredli 
who,  since  their  victory,  had  been  living  in  one  of  the  Syiu. 
provinces  in  obscurity,  now  endeavoured  to  ruse 
again  the  standard  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  and  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  province  of  Africa*  His 
attempt,  however,  was  unfortunate:  he  was  repulsed 
by  C.  Fabius  the  Pnetor;  and  from  thence  retired  to 
Liguria,  there  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  contest.  The.  Senate,  though  greatly 
overawed,  was  yet  not  entirely  subservient  to  Carbo ; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  was  prevented  by  them  from 
demanding  hostages  of  all  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
Italy,*  as  a  security  agcunst  their  supporting  Sylla. 
But  in  other  points  the  interest  of  the  popular  leaders 
visibly  prevailed.  The  right  of  voting  was  solemnly 
conferred,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  on  all  newly 
admitted  citizens,  of  whom  the  late  war  had  given 
birth  to  a  considerable  number;  not  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  states  of  Italy,  but  of  enfranchised 
slaves  or  foreign  soldiers,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  had  contributed  to 
their  triumph.  These  had  not  only  the  right  of  voting 
now  given  to  tbem,t  (whereas  before  they  only  enjoyed 
the  personal  liberties  of  Roman  citizens,)  but  they 
were  moreover  allowed  to  be  enrolled  indiscriminately 
in  all  the  tribes ;  that  important  point  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Italians,  had  been  so  warmly  contested, 
and  which,  in  fact,  had  furnished  Cinna  with  his  first 
pretext  for  disturbing  the  public '  peace.  In  addition 
to  these  acts,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  also  passed, 
commanding  all  military  officers  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire  to  disband  their  forces.  That  Sylla  should 
obey  this  order  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  j  but  Carbo 
probably  hoped,  by  its  apparent  fairness,  to  throw  upon 
him  the  odium  of  being  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace, 
and  of  disobeying  that  body  whose  authority  he 
professed  to  respect  so  highly. 

The  year  of  Carbo*  s  Consulship  now  drew  to  ah  end,  Consulduf 
and  as  he  could  not  or  would  not  procure  his  own  of  Sdpio 
reappointment,  two  new  Consuls  were  chosen,  C.  *°**^'of^ 
Norbanus  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  We  are  not  **"*' 
informed  what  circumstances  could  have  connected 
the  latter,  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Rome,  Vith  the  party  of  Carbo  ^  or  whether  indeed  he 
may  not  have  been  chosen  by  the  most  moderate 
citizens,  as  a  man  who  might  temper  the  violences  of 
the  times )  and  have  been  tolerated  by  the  popular  party 
on  account  of  his  want  of  the  vigour  and  abUity  which 
might  have  made  him  dangerous  to  them.  But  C. 
Norbanus  was  a  Consul  such  as  Carbo  might  have 
most  desired.  We  have  already  noticed  his  seditious 
Tribuneship,  during  which,  at  his  instigation,  a  riot 
broke  out  at  the  trial  of  Q.  Ceepio,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  prisoner  was  procured,  by  actual  force. 
For  thi»  crime  he  was  accused  by  P.  Sulpicius,}  who 
was  destined  at  no  remote  period  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps; and  was  defended  by  M.  Antonius,  whose 
murder,  some  years  afterv^ardsi  might  have  been 
justified  by  the  very  arguments  which  he  himself  on 
this  occasion  taught  the  people  to  approve.  It  was 
against  these  Consuls  that  Sylla  now  led  his  army  from 
Greece.  All  his  preparations  were  completed,  his 
health  was  fully  reestablished  and  the  devotion  of 
his  troops  had  been  just  proved,  by  their  taking  an 
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Bdfrtplif.  oath  to  abide  by  him  when  they  should  be  landed  in 
'  Italy,*  and  by  their  offering  to  raise  among  themselves 
a  supply  of  money  for  his  use.  With  soldiers  so 
attached  to  him,  and  inured  as  they  were  to  war,  his 
force  was  far  stronger  than  the  proportion  of  his 
numbers  seemed  to  promise ;  and  though  it  is  said  that 
he  landed  in  Italy  with  no  more  than  forty  thousand 
men, t  while  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  were  in 
arms  against  him,  he  might  yet  fairly  calculate  on 
meeting  his  enemies  with  at  least  an  equal  chance  of 
victory. 

The  expedition  set  sail  fromPatrse  in  Achaea,|  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Brundusium.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  town  received  Sylla  without  opposition,  and  he 
SfU  ludi  immediately  began  to  move  forwards.  On  his  march 
iiltalf.  through  Calabria  and  Apulia,§  his  army  observed  the 
strictest  discipline  3  and  his  conduct  thus  confirmed 
his  professions,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  fair 
conditions  of  peace.  It  is  said,  that  he  sent  deputies 
to  the  camp  of  Norbanus,  to  propose  a  negociation,  || 
and  that  it  was  not  till  they  had  been  insulted  and 
outraged  that  he  commenced  his  military  operations. 
He  fell  upon  Norbanus,  who  was  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  and  defeated  him  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Over  the  other  Consul,  L.  Scipio,  he 
obtained  a  stiU  more  decisive  advantage.  With  him  too 
he  offered  to  treat,  and  commissioners  from  the  two 
armies  actually  met  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  to  be 
agreed  upon.^  Of  the  particulars  which  followed,  con- 
tradictory accounts  are  given  by  different  writers,  none  of 
whom  are  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  confidently  fol- 
lowed. The  result,  however,  admits  of  no  dispute ; 
the  soldiers  of  the  Consular  army  were  corrupted  by 
those  of  Sylla,**  and  at  last  leaving  L.  Scipio  and  his 
son  alone  in  the  General*s  tent,  they  went  over  in  a 
body  to  the  enemy.  Sylla  then  attempted  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  army  of  Norbanus  j  but 
finding  that  his  design  was  suspected,  and  that  no 
answer  was  returned  to  his  proposals,  he  continued 
to  advance  towards  Rome,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
began  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  wiiich  he  passed. 
He  was  not,  however,  yet  in  a  condition  to  approach 
the  Capital;  where  Carbo's  influence  prevailed  so 
feu*  as  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  people,  ft  declaring  all 
those  who  had  joined  Sylla  to  be  public  enemies. 
This  denunciation  was  not  issued  on  light  grounds; 
for  the  Nobility  were  flocking  on  all  sides  to  the  camp 
of  the  invader;  and  Q.  Metellus  had  joined  him  with 
such  troops  as  still  adhered  to  him,  and  was  zea- 
lously cooperating  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
b  joined  by  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  the  son  of 
'^HBpcy.  the  late  Proconsul  of  that  name,  first  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  public  character.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  establishment  of  Cinna*s  power  at 
Home,  he  had  retired  into  Picenum,^}  where  he 
possessed  some  property,  and  where  his  father*s  me- 
mory, hated  as  it  was  by  the  Romans,  was  regarded 
with  respect  and  affection.  To  account  for  this  we 
must  suppose,  that  during  the  long  period  of  his 
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military  command  in  that  neighbourhood  he  had  I^Comeliiis 
prevented  his  soldiers  from  being  burdensome  to  the  8yUa. 
people,  and  had  found  means  of  obliging  or  gratifying 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  son  possessed  so  much  influence  in  Plcenum, 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  personal,  that  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  to  drive  away  the  officers  sent 
among  them  by  Carbo  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  support 
of  his  causey  and  succeeded  himself  in  raising  an 
army  of  three  legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  men.  With  this  force,  having  obtained  also 
the  necessary  supplies  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  zeal  of  the  Picentes,  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla.  He 
was  at  this  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age>  and 
had  never  filled  any  office  in  the  state  -,  but  his  appear* 
ance  at  the  head  of  an  army  so  collected,  announced 
him  as  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  promise ; 
and  Sylla,  as  we  are  told,  received  him  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  distinction. 

Whilst  both  parties  were  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
their  forces,  the  season  for  action  gradually  passed 
away,  and  the  armies  mutually  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters.    So  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  this  famous 
war,  that  we  cannot  tell  how  far  Sylla  had  penetrated, 
nor  what  positions  were  occupied  by  him  during  the 
winter.    His  progress,  however,  had  been  such  as  to 
BU  his  antagonists  with  alarm :  Carbo,  therefore,  caused 
himself  to  be  appointed  Consul  for  the  following  year,*  Consulship 
and  selected,'~as  his  colleague,  C.  Marius  the  younger,  ©^  Carbo 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  famous  Marius,  "°^  ^^^ 
and  who  already^  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  seemed  JJ^J^ 
to  have  inherited  all  his  father*8  wickedness. 

The  winter  was  long  and  severe,  and  detained  the 
armies  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state 
of  inaction.  Carbo  meanwhile  chose  Cisalpine  Gaul 
as  his  province,t  and  thus  reserved  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Rome  for  the  scene  of  his  operations ; 
while  Marius  lay  between  the  Capital  and  the  main 
army  of  Sylla,  on  the  confines  perhaps  of  Latium  and 
Campania.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sylla,  to 
quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  Italian  allies, {  who  were 
afraid  that  he  would  rescind  the  concessions  made  to 
them  during  the  ascendency  of  Cinna,  issued  a  declar- 
ation that  he  would  respect  all  the  privileges  which 
they  actually  enjoyed ;  and  on  these  terms  concluded, 
as  we  are  told,  a  treaty  with  them.  But  whether  the 
Samnites  were  not  among  those  to  whom  his  promise 
extended,  or  whether  they  distrusted  his  sincerity, 
and  thought  they  might  do  better  by  adhering  to 
their  old  cause,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  amongst  his 
most  determined  enemies,  and  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, did  more  than  any  of  their  confederates  to 
render  his  victory  doubtful.  On  the  part  of  Sylla, 
Q.  Metellus  was  opposed  to  Carbo  on  the  side  of 
Tuscany,  §  and  after  having  gained  an  advantage  over 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Consul  himself,  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  or  as  his  celebrity 
has  caused  his  name  to  be  anglicized,  Pompey,  was 
sent  to  support  him;  and  these  two  commanders 
together  kept  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  suspense. 
To  the  south  of  Rome,  Sylla  first  took  the  town  of 
Setiajll   and  Marius   retreating   before  him  in  the 
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Biograpkyk  direction  of  Frs&neste,  baited  at  a'place  called  Sacrlr 
portuiii»  situated  apparently  between  Prseneste  and 
Setia,  and  there  drew  out  bis  army  in  order  of  battle. 
Sylla  instantly  proceeded  to  attack  him,  encouraged^ 
as  it  iasoidy  by  a  dream,*  which  had  visited  hioi  in  the 
preceding  night,,  and  which  had  named  the  ensuing 
day  as  fatal  to  the  family  of  Mkrius.  The  enemy  had 
broken  up  the  roads,  and  raised  such  .obstacles  to  his 
mcirch,  that  his  soldiers^  in  thpir  exertions  to  remove 
them,  were  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  many. of 
them  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their 
heads  resting  on  their  shields,  to  seek  relief  in  sleep. 
It  was  in  vain  to  persist  in  forcing  them  to  action 
under  these  circumstances:  and  Sylla,  however  re* 
luctant  to  contradict  his  dream,  issued  the  order  to 
halti  and  to  begin  the  usual  works  for  the  formation 
of  a  camp.    But  whilst  his  men  were  busied  in  digging 

the  trench,  the  enemy's  cavalry  rode  up,  and  began 

Mariiu  the  to  annoy  them ;  till,  irritated  into  an  entire  forget&l- 
youoger   is  n^gg  of  their  fatigues,  they  at  once  left  their  work, 
Svif^'        ^^  rushed  on  sword  in  hand  to  revenge  the  insults 
thai   had  been,  offered  to  them.    Their  vehemence, 
however,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  had 
the  soldiers  of  Marius  done  their  duty:  but  on  the 
first  impression  made  by  the  assailants  on  the  adverse 
line,    five   cohorts    of   infantry   and  two   troopa  of 
cavalry  deserted  their  standards,!  and  joined  the  hostile 
army  -,  and  this  act  of  treachery  presently  decided  the.- 
fate  of  the  battle.    The  whole  Marian  army  lied,  and. 
was  pursued  with  great  slaughter :  the  fugitives  sought 
a  shelter  in  Prsneste;  but  the  victors  followed  them, 
so  closely,  that  it  became  necessary  to  shut*  the  gates 
in  haste,  and  to  exclude  the  greatest  number  of  them, 
and  even  Marius-  himself  was  drawn  up  by   ropes, 
thrown  down  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  j;,    Thue 
exiposed .  to  the  swords  of  their  conquerors,  twentfr 
thousand  of  them  were  said  by  SyUa,  to  have  beeiL 
slain,  and  eight  thousand  made  prisoners  ;§  while  he 
acknowledged  on  his  own  side  no  greater  loss,  than 
that  of  twenty-three  men. 
Massacre         It  was  only  &  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Sacri- 
oommitted  portum,.that  the  heads  of  the  popular  party  added 
order"f  th^  their  last  and  most  harrible  act  to  the  numerous  pro- 
vocations^ which  were  soon  to  be  so  mercilessly  repaid. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Marius  had. 
fixed  on  Prsneate  as   the  place  of  siqiport  to  his 
operations,  II  and  as  the  intended  refuge  and  bulwark' 
of  his  partisans^  in  case  they  should  be  defeated  in  the 
field.    The  situation  of  the  town  was  naturally  strong,, 
as  it  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  projecting  eminence,^ 
connected  only  by  one  narrow  ridge  with  that  chain, 
of  Mils,  which  rises  immediately  from  the  Campagna 
or  great  plain  of  Rome,   at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Capital.     Standing  on  the  edge 
of  this  plain,  Prseneste  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  walls  of  the  eternal  city  5.  and  a  strong  army  occu« 
pying  this  position  might  greatly  impede  or  endanger 
the  approach  of  an 'enemy  towards  the  Capital  from 
the  side  of  Campania.   Marius,  therefore,  had  strength- 
ened the  place  to  the  utmost,  by  the  assistance  of 
art;  and  had  carried  thither  the  treasure  of  all  the 
temples  inRome,^^  to  be  converted  into  money  for  the 
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paymeat  o£  his  soldiePB.    But  the  adn^amee  ofl  Sylla  L^^«-nftK« 
still  gave  him  considerable  alarm  1  aiul  fearii^  thai      Sylla. 
the  AHstocrstical  party  in.  the.  Capital  might  yet  be  '^ 
able  to  exert  itself  with  effect,  should  Sylla  continue 
his  progress,  he  sent  instructions  to  L.  Damasippus,* 
at  that  tiaie  Frsstor,  to  assemble  the  Senate  in.  the 
Curia  Hostilia.    When  the  membersr  were  msttoge* 
ther,  the  avenues  leading  to  the  spot  were  secured 
by  armed  men>  and  the  individuals  most  obnoxious  to 
the  popular  leaders  were  then  marked  out  to  be 
massacred.    PubHus  Antistius>  the   father-in-law  of  *  ^^* 
Pompey^t  and.  C.  Bapirius  Carbo,  a  relation  of  the 
Consul,  and  the  son  of  that  Carbo  who  had  shared 
in.  the  proceedings  of  the  Graochi,^*  were  murdered  in 
the  Senate  house.    L.  Domitius  was  killed  in  endea- 
vouripg  to  escape ;  of  him  little  elise  is  known^  but 
that  his  name  and  uoblb  family  were  likely  to  render 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  enemies^  of  the 
Aristocracy.     But  the  most  distinguished  victim  was 
Q.  Muoius  ScjBvola>  the  Pontifex.  Maximus;.who  had 
earned  the  purest  and  the  rarest  glory  of  any  of  hia 
contemporaries,  by  his  virtuous  administration  of  his 
province  of  Asia.     Having  brought  home  with  him 
a  character  of  spotless  integrity  and  benevolence,  he 
stained  it  by  no  subsequent  acts  of  infamy;  hlsname 
is   charged  with  no  participation  in  the  crimes  o£ 
either  party  ;.but  he  continued  to  reside.at  Rome,  and 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  to  all  who  asked' 
his  advice,  by-  his  unrivalled,  knowledge  of  the  Civil. 
Law.    Though  bound  by  birth,  and  station,  and  con- 
nections, to  the  cause  of  the  Aristocraoy,  and  although, 
the  attempt  made  on  his  life  by  Fimbria,  at  the  funeral 
of  the  elder  Marius,  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
danger  to   which  his  virtues  exposed  him  under  the 
sway  of  the  most  proffigate  of  mankind,  he  yet  had 
refused  to  quit  Rome,  or  to  choose  any.  part  in  the 
civU  war,  declaring  that  he  wDuLd  rather  die  than  take 
up.  arms  against  his  countrymen.    Marius,  however,, 
was   bent  upon  his  destruotion;  and.  the  soldiers,  of 
D'amasippus  advancing  to  murdec  him,  he  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Vesta,.§  and  was  overtaken  and  butchered 
even  within  the  sacred  ground.    His  body^  together 
with  those  of  Domitius,  Carbo,  and  Antistius,  waa. 
thrown  into  the  Tiber;  and  by  this  murder  of  the. 
most  virtuous  of  citizens>    it-  was-  hoped  that  the 
ascendency  of  theMarii,  the  Carbones^  and  the  Nor-- 
bani  might  yet  be  maintained'. 

But  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Saeriportum  rendered,  Sylla  reco- 
this  massacre  as  fruitless  as  it  was  detestable.    Marius,  ^^^n  Rome, 
the  author  of  it,  was  now  blocked  up.  in  Prseneste  j  and  Jf"*!^*''!^^ 
the  road  to  the  Capital  being  left  open,  Sylla  advanced  Korbanus 
towards  it  with  one  part  of  his  army,  while  the  other  to  fly  from 
part,  under  the  command  of  Lucretius  Ofella,||  was.  Italy, 
pressing  the  siege  of  Praeneste    Rome  received  her. 
new  master  without  a  struggle ;  and  he  \vho  had  so 
lately  been  regarded  as  an  outlawed  rebel,  being  now 
in  possession  of  the  seat  of  government,  was  in  a 
condition  to  retort  the  charge  of  rebellion  on  his 
antagonists.    He  immediately  ordered  their  property, 
to  be  confiscated ;  and  having  then  left  the  city  to  the 
care  of  soine  of  hts-pMrtiseiiS)  he  again  took  the-fi^. 
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Biognpliy.  flod  fautened  'to'Ckiftiina,  in  inrder  to  raperiiitend  t3ie 

opemtioDs  of  the  ^urar  in  Tasoany  vand  the  north  of 

luty.'*^      Hk  armB  ^rere  attended  <with  equal- sueoMB 

ia  efsiy  quarter:   hk  lietttenants,   Bintielkis   Hub, 

Fompey,   M.    CrassuB,  M.  JLuenlliifl^  «nd    otheva, 

sig^idfsed  themselves  by  aeveral  victorias  over^^bo 

and  his  adfaerertts  5  «ad  in  proportion  as  'the  Marian 

party  seemed  decUuing,  it  Stfffemd  more  and  43iore 

Irom  'the  tveaohery  of  its  otvn  members.    iJat  only 

did  the  common  soldiers  oflen>  desert  in  large  bodies 

to  the  enemy,  but  AlbiAovamis«t  an  officer  of  eon« 

«idemft)le  rank,  purchased  lus  pardon  from  Sylla,  by 

contrtvtng  the  assassination  of  several  of  his  coUeagoes 

in  command;  and  'Verres,  on  whom  the  eloqaenoe  of 

Cicero  has  bestowed  such  an  infamous -celeMty^  and 

who  'was  at  this  time  Quaestor   in  Carbo*s  army« 

abandoned  his  Generalj:^  .and  carried  off  with  him  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  money  committed  to  hit 

charge  for  the  maintenance  df  the  Consul's  forces. 

Attempts  had  been  made  in  vain  to  raise  <lie  blockade 

of  Preneste :  and  in  this  state  df  their  affairs,  Norbanus^ 

being  left  almost  alone  at  Ariminum  by  the  desertion 

of  his  troops,  §  escaped  %y  eea  to  Rhodes ;  while  Carbo 

gave  up  the  command  of  the  army  Which  he  BtiU 

possesaed  in  Tuscany,  and  withdrew  with  some  of  his 

friends  into  Africa,  hoping  there  to  be  -able  to  renew 

the  contest,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Hiarbas 

^e  King  of  Mauritania. 

At  this  late  period  of  the  war,  n^en  the  victory  of 

ib,  with  the  Aristocratical  ,party  seemed = decided,  one  desperate 
tfemims  eifort  was  made  to  wrest  it  *fnHn  them^  whi<4  had 
d!kMt-^ell  nigh  altered  the  liistory  of  the  wodd.  The 
l^^'Samnites  and  Locanlans,  alone  of  all  the  pec^le«of 
loae.  Italy,  had  not  forg($tten  their  own  national  grounds 
of  hostility  towards  -Che  Roman  gevemment;  tand 
wfaflst  they  supported  the  party  of  Marius  against 
9ylla,  they  intended  to  moke  their  assistance  subser- 
Yient  to  their  own  views,  rather  than  to  sink  into  tlie 
mere  adherents  of  one  of  fhe  factions  of  Rome. 
During  the  advance,  of  Sylla,  their  armies  rested 
securely  amid  their  own  mountains,  «id  had  seen  the 
defeat  of  Marius  at  Sacriportom,  and  the  blockade  •of 
the  remnant  df  his  forces  in  Presneste,  without  exerting 
their  main -strength  in  his  behalf.  Possibly  theybehdd 
without  regret  every  field  of  battle  covered  with 
Roman  dead ;  and  may  have  rejoiced  in  the  hope, 
that,  when  both  parties  were  exhausted  by  mutual 
slaughter,  they  might  themselves  arise  to  wrest  from 
their  weakened  hands  the  prize  for  which  they  were 
contending.  But  now,  when*  the  rapid  victories  of 
Sylla  threatened  them  with  a  speedy  termination  Of 
the  civil  war,  their  Generals,  Pontius  Telesinus  and 
M.  Lamponius,  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
take  a  decisive  part;  and  before  Carbo  and  Norbanus 
had  left  Italy,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  had  endea- 
Toured  to  relieve  Preeneste,||  l>ut  were  unable  to  force 
the  strong  positions  occupied  by  the  blockading  army. 
StiU  they  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood,  hoping  that 
some  opportunity  might  arise  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  their  object.  MeantimeCarbo  had  retired  to  Africa, 
and  the  army  which  he  had  forsaken  had  sustained  a 
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bloody  deitot  at  Clusium  from  Pompey;  so  that  the  L^Coradiiis 

remaining  <l}eneials  of  the  popular  party.  Carinas,      8flla. 

Marcius,  and  L.  Bamasippos,  the  agent  in  the  late 

massaore  at  Rome,  resolved,  as  their  last  hope,  to 

eifecta juncilon  with  the-ISamnitesand  Lucanians,  and 

then  to  attempt  'Once  more  to  deliver  Marius  and  his 

ga»rison.    The  armies  were  united,  and  the  ttttempt 

was  made,  but  atill  in  'vain;  wlien  the  confederate 

Genends  conoeh^  the'plan  of  felKng  suddenly  upon 

Rome,  'Which  they  thought  to  find  stripped  df  troops, 

and  .utterly  unprovided  witiimeansto  withstand  their 

assault.    At  this  ^raiy  thne  lihoy  were  threatened  at 

once  by  two  armies,  that  df  Sylla  on  one  side,  and 

that  of  Pompey  on  the  other;  yet  hoping  to  'win  the 

Capital  before  their  purpose  could 'he-discovered,  they 

broke  up  from  their  camp  in  the  night,   hastened 

towards  Home,  nnd  halted  till  ^morning*  «t  the  dls*- 

tance  of  little  mor«  than  a  mile  from  the  ColHne  gate. 

Day    dawned,  and  discovered  to   the  Romans  the 

unlodked  for  sight  of  the  -Samnite  and  Lucanian  ^^^^^  ^ 

army.    Some  parties  of  cavalry,   consisting  of  the  the  CoUuc 

flower  of  the  youth  df  the  city,  immediately  sallied  to  gate. 

observe  and  to  ohedkthe  enemy;  but  they  were  routed 

and  driven  back  within  their  walls  with  severe 'loss. 

The  xmnic  then  rose  to  the  greatest  ^height,  n^hen  1», 

Balbus  arrived  with  an  advanced  guard  of  seven  hun*-  - 

dred  cavalry  from  Svllas  army;  and  hardly  allowing 

his. horses  a  moments  respite,  hfe  'led  them  at  once 

into  action.    Sylla  himself  followed  soon  ^ter ;  he  was 

well  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  and  had 

hurried  with  the  utmost  speed  in  pursuit  of  the  iBam«* 

nitesj  as  soon  ns  he  learnt  Iheir  object.    His  men 

were  greatly  fiitigued  and  his  officers  pressed  him  to 

postpone  the  action,  for  it  was  now  litte  in  the  dfler- 

noon  of  a  November  day;  but  lie  refused  (to  listen  to 

iiiem,«nd  havingordered hismen^oeat  their  dinners 

as  fast  as  they  arrived  from  thefrmardh/he  sent  them 

io  engage  the  enemy  successively.    Tdesinus,  on  his 

part,  frugetting  his  character  as  a  partisan  of  Marius, 

and  feeling  only  as  a  Samnite  'General,  rode  along  the 

ranks  repeatedly  exclaiming,  f  ^that  this  was  the  last 

day  of  the  Roman  £mpire ;  and  calling  to  his  soldiers 

to  pull  down,  to  destroy  the  city,  for  that  those  wolves^ 

who  had  so  long  ravaged  Italy,  could  only  be  extirpated 

by  rooting  up  the  wood  which  used  to  shelter  them. 

At  length  M.  Crassus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing 

of  SyUa*s  army,  routed  the  left  of  the  eneu\y,^  and 

pursued  them  as  &kr  as  Antemnst;  but  the  wing  which 

was  led  by  Sylla  in  person,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 

its  General,  was  driven  back  underthe  walls  of  Rome, 

and  was  pursued  even  to  the  gates  of  the  city.    The 

fates  were  hastily  dosed  to  prevent  the  Samnites 
t>m  entermg  together  with  the  fugitives;  and  the 
Romans,  thus  obliged  to  defend  themselves,  continued 
the  action  tiU  some  time  after  it  was  dark,  although  c*n^''l?' 
with  little  hope  of  resisting  effectually.      Nay,   so  (^  p^,^ 
great   was  the  general  panic,  that  some  of  l^lla*s  Collina, 
soldiers  -flying'  from  the  field  arrived  at  the  lines  Nov.  1* 
before  Prseneste,  and  uiged  Lucretius  Ofella,  who 
commanded  the  blockading  army,  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  his  General  and  his  country. 
Night  at  last  stepped  the  engagement,  and  the  Romans 
believed  themselves  completely  defeated;  when,  about 
•— ■    ■■-■  ■ »    I ^ 

•  Pltttsreb,  <»  Af/M,  c.  29.        f  Velfoiui  IVtercnlus,  c.  51. 

X  Plutarch,  in  SyllA,  c.  29,30. 
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an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  action,  an  officek'  arrived 
from  M.  Crassus,  with  the  tidings  of  his  success^  and 
requiring  supplies  of  provisions  to  he  sent  to  him  at 
Antemnse.  It  then  appeared  that  the  enemy's  loss 
had  been  even  greater  than  that  of  Sylla ;  and  the 
morning  displayed  more  fully  the  real  issue  of  the 
contest.  Telesinus  had  fidlen,  and  his  soldiers,  dis- 
couraged by  his  death  and  by  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  battle,  had  abandoned  the  field,  and  had  begun  to 
retreat  in  all  directions.  Sylla  then^  to  lose  no  time 
in  improving  his  victory,  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  and 
immediately  joined  Crassus  at  Antemnee. 

The  Roman  writers,  whose  accounts  of  these  times 
remain  to  us,  after  following  Sylla  thus  far  in  his 
career,  and  sympathizing  in  his  victories  over  the  po- 
pular party,  idl  concur  in  turning  away  with  unmingled 
abhorrence  ft-om  his  conduct  aner  the  decision  of  the 
struggle.  One  act  of  cruelty  indeed  follows  another 
so  rapidly  in  this  part  of  his  life,  that  a  complete 
picture  of  his  character  cannot  be  drawn  without 
satiating  the  reader  with  details  of  spoliation,  and  out- 
rage, and  massacre.  On  his  arrival  at  Antemnee,  three 
thousand  of  the  enemy  sent  to  implore  his  mercy,* 
which  he  promised  them,  if  they  would  deserve  it  by 
helping  him  to  execute  vengeance  on  their  associates. 
Thus  encouraged^  they  fell  upon  another  party  of  fugi- 
tives from  their  own  army,  and  began  to  cut  them  to 
pieces  ^  amd  then  surrendered  themselves  to  Sylla,  to 
receive  his  promised  pardon.  But  they,  with  all  the 
other  prisoners  taken  after  the  battle,  amounting  to- 
gether to  eight  thousand  men,  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and  orders  were  issued  by  Sylla  that  they  should  all 
be  put  to  the  sword.  The  men,  thus  doomed  to  be 
slaughtered,  were  not  the  instruments  of  former  mas- 
sacres and  proscriptions,  wretches  whose  punishment, 
however  shocking,  might  yet  have  worn  the  appearance 
of  an  awful  retribution  ;  but  they  were  mostly  Sam- 
nite  soldiers,t  who  had  fought  fairly  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  field,  and  who  were  now  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  same  atrocious  policy,  which,  in  former  times, 
had  murdered  their  heroic  countryman  C.  Pontius  j 

*  Plutarch,  in  SyllA,  c.  30. 

f  Ferguson  has  yeotured  to  describe  those  who  were  thus  mur- 
dered, IS,  *'  six  or  eight  thousand  of  those  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  busiest  instruments  of  the  late  usurpations  and 
murders,"  who  had  been  "  taken  prisoners  in  the  war,  or  sur- 
prised in  the  city."  It  is  not  easy  to  say  where  Ferguson  found 
his  authority  for  this  statement,  as  he  appeals  to  no  ancient 
writer  to  justify  it ;  but  it  is  a  most  blamabfe  misrepresentation, 
to  use  tlie  lightest  term,  as  far  as  it  labours  to  give  a  colour  of 
retributive  justice  to  a  massacre  dictated  by  mere  policy  and  na- 
tional hatred.  In  particular  the  words,  *'  or  surprised  in  the 
city,"  are  inserted  especially  to  palliate  Sylla's  conduct,  in  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  truth.  *rhat  the  men  who  were  murdered 
were  soldiers,  taken  in  battle,  is  the  concurrent  account  of  every 
writer  whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult ;  and  as  it  is  apoint  of 
some  importance,  the  references,  by  which  any  reader,  who  has 
means  and  inclination,  may  satisfy  himself,  are  here  subjoined. 

Livy,  fjpi/ofMtf,  Ub.  Ixzzviii.  Attetor  He  Vtrit  ilUutribtu,  in 
SylU,  Florus,  lib.  ui.  c  21.  Valerius  Maximus,  Ub.  ix.  c.  2. 
Seneca,  He  BeneficiU,  lib.  v.  e.  16. 

All  these  writers  agree  in  the  hetj  that  the  men  who  were  mas- 
sacred were  soldiers,  and  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  conqueror.  Seneca's  words  are  as  follows :  «  Legionet 
duat,  fuod  crudele  at,  post  tfictorUm:  fuodne/at,  pott  Jl^em,  in 
unguium  eoHgesttu contruddavit** 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies,  Strabo  declares  that  the 
victims  were  mostiy  Samnitea,  lib.  r,  p.  271.  edit.  Xyland,  and 
Appian  agrees  with  him,  lib.  L  c.  93.  as  does  also  Fliitarch, 
in  Sylld,  c  29,  30. 
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which  had  driven  Hannibal,  m  old  age  and  exile,  to  L.Come1!iis 
end  his  life  by  suicide }  which  had  exercised  every  ^7*^ 
extremity  of  unmanly  cruelty  against  the  brave  citi- 
zens of  Numantia,  and  against  the  rival  people  of 
Carthage.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  massacre  was 
perpetrating,  Sylla,  having  returned  to  Rome,  had 
assembled  the  Senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,*  and 
was  beginning  to  address  the  members  upon  the  state 
of  the  Republic.  The  cries  of  his  victims  mingled 
with  his  first  words,  and  the  Senators  started  with 
horror  at  the  sound  ;  but  he,  with  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance, desired  them  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to 
concern  themselves  with  what  was  passing  elsewhere  i 
what  they  heard,  was  the  correction  bestowed  by  his 
orders  on  a  few  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  On 
the  following  day,  Marcius  and  Carinas,  two  of  the 
Roman  officers  who  had  joined  the  Samnite  army 
previously  to  their  attack  on  Rome,  were  taken  in 
their  flight,  and,  being  brought  before  Sylla,  were,  by 
his  orders,  put  to  death>  and  their  heads,  with  the 
head  of  Telesinus,  were  sent  to  Lucretius  Ofella  be- 
fore Pr8eneste,t  with  directions  that  they  should  be 
carried  around  the  walls  of  the  town,  to  inform  the 
besieged  of  the  fate  of  their  expected  deliverers. 

One  signal  act  of  justice  was  performed  by  Sylla  at 
this  time,  which  was  received  with  general  satifaction. 
L.Damasippus,{  the  murderer  of  Mucins  Scsevola,  had 
been  taken  after  the  late  battle,  and  was  instantly  put 
to  death.  So  great  indeed  were  the  crimes  with  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party  were  loaded,  that  men 
became  reconciled  to  executions  from  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  regarded  the  fate  of  these  flagrant 
offenders.  But  they  soon  were  taught  that  the  wick- 
edness of  the  sufferer  ought  never  to  lessen  our  hatred 
of  bloody  and  illegal  acts  of  vengeance.  Numerous 
victims  were  every  day  murdered ;  some  by  Sylla*  sown 
order  3  but  many  more  were  sacrificed  to  the  rapacious- 
ness  or  personal  enmities  of  his  adherents,  §  whose  ex- 
cesses he  took  no  pains  to  suppress.  At  last  he  was 
entreated  to  relieve  the  commonwealth  from  its  present 
state  of  suspense,  by  assuring  of  their  pardon  those 
whom  he  did  not  intend  to  destroy ;  but  one  of  his 
own  retainers  gave  a  different  turn  to  this  request,  || 
by  asking  him  only  to  name  those  whom  he  had 
marked  out  for  punishment.  Sylla  answered,  that  he^pj^g  p^^ 
would  do  so ;  and  immediately  published  his  first  list  scriptioa 
of  proscriptions,  containing  the  names  of  eighty  in- lists  are 
dividuals  who  were  to  be  put  to  death :  to  this,  on  the  ?"  g",^ 
following  day,  he  added  two  hundred  and  twenty  names  ^  ^ 
more ;  and  again,  on  the  third  day,  the  fatal  list  was 
increased  by  an  equal  number.  "  These,**  said  Sylla 
to  the  people,  "  are  all  that  I  can  at  present  remem- 
ber ;  if  I  recollect  any  others  who  must  be  punished, 
I  will  proscribe  their  names  hereafter.'*  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  he  had  good  reason  to  stipulate  thus  for 
the  ^rther  gratification  of  his  vengeance.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  extended  his  massacres,  reasons  would 
arise,  for  perpetually  adding  new  victims  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  proscribed  5  and  the  more  he  became  deserving 
of  a  future  retaliation  upon  himself  and  his  party,  the 


*  Seneca,  de  ClementiA,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

f  Appian,  c.  93.    Fatercnlas,  c.  51. 

X  Sallust,  CatiUna^  c.  51. 

f  Plutarch,  in  SyliA,  c.  31.     Sallust,  CatiUna,  c.  51. 
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Agnil^'.  more  aoxious  was  he  to  rid  himself  of  every  person 
Si^'V^^  who  might  be  likely  to  assist  in  effecting  it.     But  it 
9im    was  the  most  dreadful  part  of  this  proscription,  that^ 
I     V.  c»     iij  establishing  the  reign  of  wild  and  unbridled  vio* 
^'     lence»  and  by  trampling  under  foot  not  only  the  laws  of 
"*      the  commonwealth,  but  even  the  most  lax  of  all  the 
^  ^*     restraints  which  men  under  a  low  system  of  morals 
^     still  imposed    on  themselves,   it  emboldened    every 
^      meaner  criminal  to  participate  in  the  license  of  which 
!lf'     the  present  master  of  the  Republic  set  so  large  an 
^'    example.     The  meanest  office,  in  ordinary  times,  is 
'"'     obtained  from  a  government  by  its  retdners  with  less 
^'     ease,  than  Sylla's    followers  could  gain  from  their 
^''     leader  the  gift  of  innocent  blood.     It  is  mentioned 
that  one  Q.  Aurelius,*  an  inoffensive  individual,  who 
had  never  mingled  in  political  quarrels^  stopped  one 
day  in  the  forum  to  read  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
and  found  his  own  name  among  the  number.  "  Wretch 
that  I  am,"   be  exclaimed,  "  my  Alban  villa  is  my 
death ;"  and  before  he  had  gone  far  from  the  spot,  he 
was  followed,  overtaken,  and  murdered.     Nor  were 
these  scenes  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
hut  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy.    All  who  had 
rendered  any  assistance  to  the  Marian  party,  f  who  had 
carried  arms  in  their  cause,  or  had  supplied  them  with 
money  3    nay,  those  who  had  held  any  communica- 
tion  even  in  the  commonest  civilities  of  life  with 
the  eneaiieB  of  Sylla,  were  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  conquerors.      It  is   natural   to  suppose  that 
subordinate  officers,  commanding  in  remote  provinces^ 
would  exceed  the  wishes  of  their  chief,  and  would 
gratify  their  cupidity  or  their  cruelty  with  less  scruple. 
We  are  told  that  M.  Crassus,  X  ^^o  was  employed  iu 
Bruttiuaij  proscribed    a  wealthy  individual  without 
Sylla*s  orders,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  fortune ; 
and  that   Sylla,  being  informed   of  the  fact,  would 
never  afterwards  commit  to  Crassus  any  post  of  im- 
portance.    But  if  this  be   so,  Crassus  might  fairly 
complain  of  his  ill  fortune,  for  he  had  done  no  more 
than  was  practised  by  almost  every  one  in  similar 
circumstances ;    and    these    supernumerary    crimes 
heightened  still  more  the  horrors  of  the  original  pro- 
scription.      Murders,    it    is   said,   were     sometimes 
perpetrated  even  in  the  presence  of  Sylla  himself,  § 
when  some  of  the  victims,  condemned  by  his  proscrip- 
tion,   endeavoured  to  save   themselves  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  his  mercy,  and  were  slain  in  his  sight  by 
their  pursuers,  who  never  foimd  any  interruption  to 
their  work  from  any  touch  of  compunction  in   his 
nature.     His  doors  were  beset  with  the  executioners 
of  his  orders,  who  flocked  thither  with  the  heads  of 
those  whom  they  had  murdered,  to  claim  from  him 
the  promised  reward  :  and  it  is  said,  that  this  sight 
so  awakened  the  indignation  of  M.  Cato,||  who  being 
then  a  boy  was  taken  by  his  tutor  to  visit  Sylla,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  asking  for  a  sword,  with  which 
he  might  himself  despatch  the  tyrant.    Yet,  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  the  remorseless  nature  of  Sylla 
listened  to  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  and  spared 
a  man,  whom,  if  he  could  have  looked  into  futurity, 
he  would,  above  all  others,  have  desired  to  destroy, 
C.  Julius  Caesar,^  then  quite  a  young  man,  had  mar' 
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ried  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and,  during  the  ascendency  tXomdiiia 
of  his  father-in-law,  had  been  designed  to  fill  the  office  ^Y^^ 
of  Flamen  of  Jupiter.  He  was  further  connected  with 
the  popular  party  through  the  marriage  of  Julia,  his 
father's  sister,  with  the  elder  Marius  -,  yet,  although 
thus  doubly  obnoxious  to  the  victorious  party,  he  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  commands  of  Sylla  to  divorce 
his  wife  3  and  being  exposed  in  consequence  to  liis 
resentment,  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  baffled  all  at- 
tempts upon  his  life,  partly  by  concealing  himself,  and 
partly  by  bribing  the  officer  sent  to  kill  him,  till  Sylla 
was  prevailed  upon,  according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare 
him  at  the  entreaty  of  some  common  friends.  A  story 
was  afterwards  common,  that  Sylla  did  not  pardou 
him  without  great  reluctance  3  and  that  he  told  those 
who  sued  in  his  behalf,  that  in  Caesar  there  were  many 
Mariuses.  Had  he  indeed  thought  so,  his  was  not  a 
temper  to  have  yielded  to  any  supplications  to  save 
him  j  nor  would  any  considerations  have  induced  him 
to  exempt  from  destruction  one  from  whom  he  had 
apprehended  so  great  a  danger. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  before  Rome,  Surrender 
the  garrison  of  Prseneste  surrendered.  Marius  at-  j^^**?^ 
tempted  to  escape  from  the  town  by  a  subterranean  yoimg^ 
passage,  communicating  with  the  open  country  ;*  Marius, aod 
but  his  flight  was  intercepted,  and  he  fell,  either  by  the  manacre  ol 
hands  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  or,  according  to  the**^""**** 
more  common  account,  by  the  sword  of  his  own  slave, 
whom  he  requested  to  perform  this  last  service.  His 
head  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  presented  to  Sylla, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  exposed  in  front  of  the  rostra  in 
the  forum  >  and  as  if  his  triumph  were  now  complete, 
he  assumed  to  himself,  from  henceforward,  the  title 
of  FeUx,  or  the  Fortunate.  He  might  have  justly 
claimed  this  title,  says  Paterculus,  if  his  life  had  not 
been  prolonged  beyond  the  hour  which  thus  crowned 
his  victory.  Immediately  on  the  surrender  of  Prse- 
neste, Lucretius  Ofella  put  to  death  several  Senators 
whom  he  found  in  the  town,t  and  detained  others  in 
custody,  to  wait  Sylla*s  decision  on  their  fate.  Sylla 
soon  arrived,  and  having  first  ordered  the  execution 
of  all  whom  Ofella  had  arrested,  and  selected  from 
the  whole  number  of  his  prisgners,  some  few  whom 
he  thought  deserving  of  mercy,  he  divided  all  the  rest 
into  three  parties,  one  consisting  of  Romans,  another 
of  Samnites,  and  a  third  of  the  citizens  of  Praeneste. 
To  the  first  he  said,  that  though  they  deserved  death, 
he  nevertheless  gave  them  their  lives  j  but  the  other 
two  divisions  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  to  the 
number,  as  is  said,  of  twelve  thousand  persons.  The 
women  and  children  were  then  dismissed,  with  what 
prospect  of  future  provision  wc  know  not }  and  the 
town  was  given  up  to  plunder.  In  like  manner  the 
towns  of  Spoletum,  Interarana,  Flueniia,  Sulmo, 
Norba,  Arretium,  and  Ariminum  were  plundered,} 
and  deprived  of  their  privileges,  and  their  inhabitants 
were  either  sold  for  slaves  or  massacred.  But  the  Sam- 
nites felt  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  conqueror's  ven- 
geance :  for  not  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
thousands  of  them  in  cold  blood,  both  at  Rome  and 
at  Prseneste,  he  seemed  bent  on  the  utter  extirpation 

^m  ■  "^  '  '  ■■    "  M.——  l■■■^■       ■»■!■■■        III.—  piii^.  I.        m^^t,^^ 
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Biography,  of  the  Whole  people ;  and'hn  subsequent ^iroscriptioiw 
'  destroyed  or  compelled  to  emigrate  so  kuge  a  pro* 
portion  of  them,  that  in  fitrabo's  lime  the  ancient 
cities  of  'Samnium  had  either  been  redueed  -entirely 
to  ruins,  *  or  *were  dwindled  to  the  rank  of  mere 
villages. 

Italy  had  been  filled  with  murders  and  devastations 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  while  the  author  of  them 
was  as  yet  uninvested  with  any  legal  authorhy.    ^His 
partisans,  however,  were  every  where  infiicfing  as 
summary  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  lawful  sovereign  of  'Rome.      C.  "Norbanus, 
who  had  fled  toUhodes,!  finding  that  he  was  pro- 
Deathiof    scribed,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  arrested  by 
Carbo  and   Sylla  s  order,  even  in  this  remote  exile,  killed  him- 
Norbaniu.   self.     Carbo,  after  having  abandoned  Italy,  had  fled 
first  to  Africa  j  X  ^^^  hearing  that  some  attempts  were 
making  to  rally  his  party  in  Sicily,  he  crossed  ^ver 
to  that  island,  leaving  the  command  in  Africa  toCn. 
Domitius.    But  his  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  arrivid 
of  Pompey,  who,  having  been  despatched  to  Sicily  by 
an  order  of  the  Senate,  soon  cnii^hed  the  beginnings 
of  resistance  there,  and  obliged  Carbo  -again  Co  ily 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cossura.    He  was  pur* 
sued,  liow&vec,  and  taken>  and  brought  as  a  prisoner 
to  Lilybeeum,  where  Pompey  then  was.    It  is   said 
that  his ireatmeut  was  that  df  a  common  criminal^ 
that  he  was  "brought  before  ^e  tribunal  where  Pom- 
pey sat  as  judge,  an^,  after  undergoing  a  short  exa- 
mination, was  ordered  away  to  immediate  execution. 
By  his  death,  added  to  that  of  Mortus,  the  Republic 
was  left  without  Consuls  ;  and  the  Senate  accordmgly 
appointed  If.  Talerius  Placcus  to  be  *InteTrex,j   that 
he  might  hold  the  Comitia  for  the  elections  of  the 
ensuing  year.    But  the  Interrex,  having  received  in- 
structions from  Sylla,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  Consuls,  moved,  that  the  office  of 'Dictator, 
which  had  been  disused  almost  since  the  time  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  should  now  be  revived,  and  intrusted 
to  the   hands  of  Sylla  -,    proposing   besides,  that    it 
should  be  given  him  for  an  unlimited  period,  till  he 
should  have  restored  the  afiidrs  of  the  commonwealth 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  security.     Nor.  was  L. 
Flaccus  contented  with  investing  'Sylla  with  absolute  . 
power  for  the  future  ;  but  he  proposed  further,  that 
all  his  acts  up  to  the  present  time  should  be  ratiJSed  ;|| 
jthus  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  all  his  proscriptions 
Sylla  is  ap->  and  confiscations.     The  Senate  and  people,  however^ 
pointed       felt  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  agreeing  to  both 
the  proposed  laws,  Sylla  was  named  Dictator,  and 
L.  Flaccus  was  by  him  appointed  his  Master  of  the 
Horse.     Having  thus  secured  all  real  power  to  him- 
self, Sylla  was  still  willing  that  the  year  should  be 
inarked  as  usual  by  the  names  of  two  Consuls;  and^ 
accordingly,  M.  Tullius  Decula    and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Polabella  were  selected  to  wear  the  titles  of  the  Con- 
sular office. 

In  this  manner  the  liberties  of  Rome  were  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  of  a  man,  whose  utter  contempt 
of  his  fellow- creatures  seemed  to  promise  a  dreadful 
exercise  of  that  absolute  power  with  which  he  was 
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now  in  'fome  sort  legaUy  invented.     ;UiB  dominion 

however  did  not  extend  over  tbe^hole  space  of  the 

Jloman  empiie.     In  Asia,  <th9  wu-  with  MithridoteB^ 

'winch  had  beendnpecfactW  faBothened  i>y  the  <lieaty 

concluded  just  before  Sylla e  arrival  in  Italy,  was  now 

again  breaking  out  j  and  in  Afnca  the  native  force  of 

Mauritania,  always  destined  to  aaaist  the  tmsoceessfiil 

party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  was  supporting  C. 

d^omitius,  and  the  last  remains. of  the  Marian  fiigitives 

from  Itsdy,  and  was  preparing  to  resist  the  arms  of 

Pompey,  to  whom    the  task  of  establishing  Sylla's 

authority  was  intrusted.    But  the  most  formidable 

enemy  of  the  new  gpvenunedt  was  to  be  found  in 

Spain.    Thither  Q.  Sertorius  had  retired  after  the  firftt 

successes  of  Sylla  ever  the  Consuls  Scipio  and  Nor- 

banus ;  and  there  he  had  oi^;anized  a  force,  insiignificaiit 

indeed  at  present,  in  its  actual  strength,  but  which  be- 

«anie,  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  its  General,  an 

invincible  obstacle  for  many  years  to  tlie  complete 

triumph  of  the  Aristocmtical  party.    In  Itdly,. however, 

the  power  of  the  Dictator  was  undisputed  :   there'  a 

series  of  battles,  massacres,   and  proscriptions,  had 

almost  annihilated  the  popular  :cause  ;  and  'the  com-  * 

monweidth  lay  subdued  and  exhausted,  incapable  of 

resisting  any  remedies  which  Sylla  might  thiuktproper 

to  administer,  in  order  to  eorrect  the  evils/from  which 

it  had  suffered,  and  to  infuse  into  it  aprinc^le of 

future  health  and  vigour. 

It  18  a  most  certain  truth  that  the  leader  of  a  vie*  Laws  of 
torious  faction  con  never  safely  'foe  intrusted  «with  ihe  Sylla. 
task  of  reformingthat  which  isfaultyin  the  constitution 
€if  bis  country  \  and  least  of  all  when  he  has  eommitted 
acts  so  violent 'as  thoscof  &yUa,'in:humfalingtheparty 
of  his  opponents,  tnie  eyes  of  the  Dictator  were 
blind  to  all  grievances,  except  those  under  wiiich  the 
interests  of  his  own  friends ihad suffered;  while  heot- 
tributed  all  the  disorders 'tif  the  commonwealth  to  the 
turbulence  and  inordinate  authority  of  ^the  popular 
assembly  and  the  Tribunes.  The  great  ofcjeot  of  his 
measures  accordingly  was  to  strengthen  the  Senate 
and  the  Aristocracy,  and  >to  weaken  the  democratical 
part  of  the  constitution.  For  this  purpose  he  trans- 
ferred the  judicial  power,  which  had  been  so  often  the 
subject  of  dispute,*  from  the  hands  of  the  Equestrian 
order  to  the  Senate.  He  deprived  the  Tribunes  of  the 
right  of  proposing  laws,t  and  made  it  illegal  for  any 
one,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Tribune,  to  be  after- 
wards elected  to  any  other  magistracy.  He  increased 
the  number  of  thePontifices  and  Augurs,^  and,  re- 
pealing the  law  of  Domitius  which  had  left  the 
appointment  of  them  to  the  people,  he  restored  to 
them  their  ancient  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  boiUr.  He  selected  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  the  Equestrian  order  to  recruit  the 
humbers  of  the  Senate,^  which  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  the  civil  wars  and  proscriptions;  and  he 
pretended  to  subject  the  persons,  whom  he  thus 
named,  to  the  approval  ^or  rejection  of  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes.     Added  to  these  were  a  great  variety 

«  VeU.  Itetercnl.  lib.  ii. 

t  Lavy,  B^ome,  lib.  Ixxxiz.  Appian,  dc  BtlL  Civiii,  lib.  L 
C.  100.  Cesar,  de  Bell.  Civiii,  lib.  i.  c.  4.  6.  Cicero,  de  Ltgi- 
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Bkfnp^  of  atatutes^    some  amending  and   strengthening  the 
^^V^code  of  criminal  Uiws,  others  providing  for  tfte- betted 
fr"B    administration  of  the'  firoTinceSi    and'  others  again 
V'  c    tending  to  promolTe  the  generaP  regolarity^  and  seen* 
rity  of  the  Government.    Ih  these  points,  wh^e  the 
interest  of  the  Republic  did'  not-  interfere  with:  any 
personal  or  party  view^  of' the-lbgislfeitop,  hi9^  imdefot 
and  experience  suggested^  to  nim-  regulationv  wtticB 
were  really  excellent.    Of  his*  crhninsd'  Imvp^  one  was 
directed  against  forgeries  of  wiVa  or  aiiy^  oilier  instrti*^ 
ments,*  and' against  coining  oradtiltereting'  money ; 
•od  its  object  was'  partly;  perhaps^  to  determine  more 
earefollythe  penalty  for  such  oifenceff,  and  oiso^  in  the 
ease  of  foigeries;  to  render  them'  public  crime»,  for. 
which  any     individual    might-   lawfoUy    prosecate-. 
Another  law,  ^or  rather  another  clause-  of  the  same 
law,  denoanced^  punishment  against  murdbrsit'  whe^ 
ther  committed'  by  poison  or  by  actuid'  violence  ',  and 
a  third'  clause  rendered'  it  criminal  in-  any  magistrate 
or  Senator  to  have  conspired   or-  concurred'  in  pro-* 
earing  the  condemnation*  of  a-  citiken  in  a-  oourt  of 
justice,  t     When  we  find'  so  many  various  provisions' 
comprehended  in  one  statute,  and'  many  of  t^em*  re- 
lating to  the  first  and' most  natured  subjects  of  criminal' 
le^slation,  we  might  be  apt  to  wonder  how  such 
enactments  conld  be  needed' when  the  commonwealth 
had  subsisted  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  and  must  have 
possessed  sufficient  laws  on  all  such  points  for  many 
g;cnerations  before  the  time  of  Sylla.    But  it  seems 
chat  in  all  half^ civilized  countries,  and  in*  Governments* 
which'  have  often  been  disturbed  by  seditions  and  acts 
of  violence,  the  time  at  which  a  law  is  considered - 
obsolete  commences  early,  amd  it  soon  ceases  to  regn- 
late  the  proceedings  d  the  Courts  of  Jlistice,  unless 
it  be  sanctioned  and  renewed  at  certain  intervals  by 
the  authority  of  a  more  recent  statute.     In  this  man- 
ner we  know  that  Magna  Gharta  was  confirmed  often 
after  its  first  enactment  in  several  successive  reigns  ; 
and  thus,  af):er  such  violent  con vxAstons  as  the  Repu- 
bfic  had  lately  sustained,  SyUa  might  deem  it  expedient 
to  repulilish  and  confirm  anew  the  existing  laws,  on 
ail  points  Tvhich  he  considered  of  importance.     With 
regard  to  the  Provinces,  Sylla  limited  the  expenses 
allowed  by  the  PkovinciaV  cities  to  their  deputies,  § 
whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  every  year  to   pronounce  a  compliment 
before  the  Senate  on  the  conduct  of  their  late  6o«- 
vemor.     He  ordered  also  that  every  officer  should 
leave  his  Province  within  thirty  days  after  the  arrival 
of  his  successor: II  and  for  the  better  prevention  of 
bribery,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  a   magistrate,  con- 
demned for  this  crime,^  should  not  have  property 
sufficient  to  refund  all  that  had  been  corruptly  re- 
ceived; the  deficiency  might  be  recovered  from  any 
other  person  who  had  shared  in  his  unjust  gains,  or 
to  whom  any  portion  of  them  had  descended.    The 
general  security  of  the  Government  was  consulted  in 
some  provisions  of  the  law  of  treason,  which  also 
derive  their  origin  from  Sylla.  By  these,  all  Provincial" 
Governors  were  forbidden  to  lead  an  army  out  of  their 

'  Cicero,  imVerremf  lib.  L  c.  42. 

t  Seneca,  de  ProvidenHA^  c.  3.    CiceiOy  proChmtw,  c  54. 

X  Cicero,  pro  CiuentiOf.  c  54«  » 

I  Ibid,  ad  FamiUarea,  Ub.  iiL  e^  Z. 

n  Ibid.  adFmiUiimr,  Ubw  iiL  epiiL  vL 

^  Ibid,  pro  RaUrio  Pottumo,  c.  4 


Plovince;^  to  carry'on>aiLy.war  by  their  own  authority,  L- 
or  toi  enter  any  foreign  country  without  the  orders  of 
the  Senate  and'  People,,  to  endettV!our  to  tamper  with 
tlle>  soldiers  of  any  other  General,  or  to  set  at  liberty 
any  of  the  enemiesiof  thevBepublic.  The.  last  of  thesej 
ihdemi^  MWSNan  (^fenor  of  whieh  Sylla  could  not  be  ac- 
cused 3  but  he  who  had  crossed  over  fh>m  his  Provinoe 
ihtb^  Italy  with  his  army,  who  had  made  war  upon 
the  existing  Govsemment  of  bis  country,  and  who  had 
seduced  the  soldiers  of  tiie  Consul  Scipio<  to  desert 
their*  leader;  had-  good  reason  to  fear  lest  his  own 
eaample  should  in  turn,  be  employed  to.  his  own  dis^- 
adiKantage,  and  wisely  desived  to  prevent  others  front 
imitating  diat  conduct  by  which  he<  himself  had  ac- 
quired- t£e  Biotator^iip. 

Suoh  are  the*  principal  meaaare»by  which  the  new 
Sovevergn  of  Rbme  proposed  to  reform t  the  defects  of 
the  existing  orderof  things^    It  now  remains  to  notice 
the  prioe  which'  the  people  had  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
of  hiff  Government.    The  property  of  all  those  whom 
he  had  proscribed  was  declared*  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
State,  t  and  was-  ordered  to  be  publicly  sold  before  the 
Calends- of  June.      All  persons,  even  near  relations, 
were  forbidden  to  support  or  to  assist  any  wlio  had' 
been  proscriiied  -,  and  tiie  children  of  the  proscribed 
were  excluded  during  their  lives  from  the  enjoyment 
of  any  public  office  or  magistracy.     Nor  wae  the  for^ 
foiture  of  property  confined  to-  those  only  whose  names. 
Sylla  had  actually  inserted  in  the  lists  of  proscription* 
A>  clause  in  his^  law  de  proscriptu  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  any  omtseions-  into  which  he   might  have 
fallen,  {  by  including  amongst  those  who  were  to  be 
stripped  of  their  fortune»,  all  who  had  at  any  time 
been  killed  in  ftny  of  the  ports,  garri8ons>  or  Unes  of 
the  adversaries.     Yet  even  this  did  not  carry  the  evil 
to  its  foil  extent.   Long  after  theproscriptionrlists  had' 
been  olosed>§  and  the  war  had  been  generally  ended, 
Sextus  Rjoscius,.  a  wealthy  oitizent  of  the  town    of 
Ameria,  in  Umbria,  who  hnd attached  himself  to  the* 
party  of  Sylla,  wae  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  llorae ; . 
his  property  was  sold,  and  was  bought  at  a  price  fac* 
below  its  value*  by  L.  Chrysogonue,  Syll&*s  freedmon. 
A  deputation  was  sent  by  the  magistrater  of  Ameria 
to  acquaint  SyUa  with>  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  to 
intercede  for  the  son  of  the  murdered  Roseius,  who^ 
was  thus  deprived  of  his  inheritance.  But  Chry0ogonus> 
by  his  entreaties  and  assurances  that  he  woiild  satisfy 
their  wishes,  prevailed  with  them,  not  to  lay  tlie  fdfiair 
before  the  Dictator  ;  and  he  found  also  several. persons 
among  the  Nobility,  whom  he  persuaded  to  join  with 
him  in  the  same  request  and  die  same  promises.    The- 
promises  however  were  never  folfiUed  ;  and  the  for- 
tunes of  Roseius  were  divided  between  an  individual! 
of  hi^  own  name,  who-  waft  suspected  of  having  .pro- 
cured his  murder,  and  Chrysogonus>  who  was  bribed 
with  a  share  of  the  plunder  to  contrive  and  maintain 
the  forfeiture.     It  is  not  likely  that  ^ylhi  was  ever 
aware  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction ;  but  hi» 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  hia  folio wr-creatures, 
and  his  pride,  which  regarded  mankind  as  unworthy 

^  Ciceroy  im  Pifmtmp  e,2i.   pn  GlmnUio,  a  35.  an  Verrem^. 
lib^  i.  c.  5< 
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Biograpliy*  of  his  notice,  naturally  emboldened  bis  creatures  to  com- 
mit numberless  crimes  in  his  name  ;  and  the  fortunes 
acquired  by  his  freedmen  and  low  dependents,  as  they 
added  the  severest  pang  to  the  sorrow  and  indignation 
of  the  people,  so  they  are  alone  sufficient  to  shew  how 
little  of  real  patriotism  or  love  of  justice  was  mingled 
with  the  pretended  reforms  of  Sylla. 

We  are  told  by  Appian  that  Sylla  also  passed  a  law,* 
by    which   all    candidates  for  the  Prstorship  were 
obliged  previously  to  have  gone  through  the  office  of 
Quaestor ;  and  no  one  could  be  elected  Consul  without 
having  before  been  Praetor.  To  this  it  was  added,  that 
a  certain  interval  must  pass  before  a  man  who  had 
filled  one  magistracy  could  be  again  elected  to  another; 
and  he  could  not  hold  the  same  office  a  second  time 
till  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years.    But  this  law  was 
dispensed  with  in  favour  of  his  own  adherents  3  as  we 
find  that  L.  LucuUus  was  appointed  ^dile  when  ab- 
sent from  Rome, and  immediately  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  Praetorship.  f    Possibly  Sylla  found  it  necessary 
to  grant  this  indulgence  to  his  own  principal  sup- 
porters ;  for  in  one  instance  he  had  at  first  seemed 
resolved,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  enforce  the  law 
without  distinction.    Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  com- 
manded at  the  siege  of  Pr»neste,  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Consulship,^  without  having  been 
either  Praetor  or  Quaestor.     Sylla  commanded  him  to 
desist,  and  on  his  still  continuing  his  canvass,  ordered 
him  to  be  slain  by  a  Centurion  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum.    The  multitude  instantly  seized  the  Centurion, 
and  expressed  great  indignation -at  the  outrage  ;  but 
Sylla  summoning  the  people  before  him,  told  them 
that  Ofella  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  and 
that  the  Centurion  must  be  released.    Appian  reports 
that  he  addressed  the  assembly  on  this  occasion  in  a 
style  charactmstic  of  his  deep  contempt  for  those 
whom  he  governed.    "  A  labourer,  when  at  plough," 
said  he,  "  was  annoyed  by  vermin  ',  and  Jie  twice 
stopped  from  his  work,  and   picked  them  off  liis 
jacket.     But  finding  himself  bitten  again,   to  spare 
himself  any  further  trouble,  he  threw  the  jacket  into 
the  fire.    Now  I  advise  those  whom  I  have  twice 
conquered,  not  to  oblige  me  the  third  time  to  try  the 
fire. '     It  was  natural  however  that  his  chief  officers 
should  remonstrate  strongly  against  such  a  precedent 
as  the  death  of  Ofella  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
his  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  that  he  afterwards 
especially  exempted  them  from  the  restrictions  of  his 
general  law. 
Victories  of     During  the  course  of  the  year  Pompey  had  com- 
Pompey  la  pietely  destroyed  all  opposition  to  Sylla's  Government 
'  '^^'        in  Africa.^   Hiarbas  King  of  Mauritania,  and  Domitius 
his  confederate,  were  defeated  and  slain  :  and  Pompey, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,   enjoyed   the   honour  of  a 
Triumph,  although  he  was  not  of  Senatorian  rank,  nor 
had  ever  filled  any  magistracy. 

When  the  nominal  Consulship  of  M.  Tullius  De- 
cula  and  Cn.  Dolabella  was  expired,  Sylla,  while  still 
retaining  the  Dictatorship,  caused  himself  and  Q. 
Metellus  Pius  to  be  nominated  as  Consuls  for  the  year 
following.  It  appears  ihat  amidst  the  general  sub- 
mission of  Italy,  two  towns,  remained  unsubdued  up 
to  this  time:  Nola  in  Campania,  and  Volaterrae  in 
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Tuscany.    The  first  of  these  had  never  been  com-  L.CorM 
pletely  reduced  since  the  Italian  war :  a  Roman  army     ^7^^ 
had  been  employed  against  it  at  the  period  of  Sylla*s 
first  Consulship  3  and  again,  when  Cinna  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  it  was  to  the 
camp  before  Nola  that  he  first  applied  for  support, 
and  in  which  his  attack  upon  the  Government  was 
first    organized.      Our   knowledge,   however,  of  the 
fate  of  this  town,  after  so  long  a  resistance,  is  limited 
to  the  simple  (act  mentioned  by  the   epitomizer  of 
Livy,  that  Sylla  reduced  Nola.     Volaterrse  had  been 
occupied  by  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Tuscan  armies 
defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  late  war  j*  and  numbers  of 
Romans,  who  had  been  proscribed,  escaping  thither 
and  uniting  with  them,  a  force  was  formed  amounting 
to  four  cohorts,  or  about  2400  men.    The  situation 
of  this  town  resembled  that  of  the  hill  forts  of  India, 
or  of  those  remarkable  fortified  heights  which  are  to 
be  seen  rising  in  the   midst  of  the  valley  close  to 
Luxemburg.  It  was  built  on  an  insulated  point  rising 
abruptly  on  every  side  from  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  5 
on  the  top  was  a  flat  surfiice  of  considerable  extent, 
which  the    town   itself    occupied;    and  the   ascent 
was    nearly  two  miles  in  length,   and  was    every 
where  rough  and  difficult.    These  natural  advantages 
enabled  the  garrison  to  hold  out  for  two  years ;  and 
their  resistance  led  Sylla  himself  to  take  the  field 
against  them,t  and  to  preside  in  person  at  the  siege. 
Even  at  last  they  would  only  surrender  on  a  capitula- 
tion, by  which  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  town 
unmolested ;  while  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror 
fell  only  upon  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  deprived  of 
their  lately  acquired  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  alone,  of  all  his  measures, 
was  maintained  to  be  illegal,  {  as  exceeding  even  the 
power  of  the  Roman  people  to  authorize.    The  right 
of  citizenship,  according  to  Cicero,  could  never  be 
taken  away  from  any  one  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  how  fu 
Sylla's   laws   on  this    subject   were  observed,  even 
during  his  lifetime.    Thus  it  is  satisfactory   to  see, 
that  the  real  and   substantial  rights  acquired  by  the 
people  of  Italy  survived  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
by  which  themselves  and  their  party  at  Rome  had  been 
almost  overwhelmed  5  and  amidst  such  a  succession  of 
crimes  and  miseries,  the  cause  of  true  liberty  had  yet 
gained  an  advantage  which  it  continued  permanently  to 
enjoy. 

It  is  however  seldom  at  this  period  of  History  that  \r  uti  « 
any  thing  favourable  to  human  happiness  offers  itself  Qfpymext 
to  our  notice.     If  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship 
were  secured  to  the  Italians   beyond  the  power  of 
Sylla  to  take  away,  it  was  not  so  with  their  properties, 
over  which  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  dominion. 
Large  tracts  of  land  had  been  wrested  from  different 
cities,^  as  well  as  from  proscribed  individuals ',  besides 
which  there  were  considerable  portions  which   had 
never  been  enclosed  or  appropriated ;  and  of  which 
Sylla  now  claimeil  the  right  to  dispose  as  he  thought 
proper.  On  all  these  he  proceeded  to  settle  the  soldiers 
who  had  enabled  him  to  attain  to  his  present  great 
ness.      Their  numbers  are  variously  reported;    the 
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Bicgnpkf.  epitomizer  of  Livy  stating  them  at  forty-seven  legions^ 
'  while  Appian,  with  far  greater  probability,  limits  them 
to  twenty-three..  To  make  room  for  115^000  new 
proprietors,  for  such,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
would  be  the  number  of  soldiers  whom  Sylla  rewarded 
with  a  settlement,  we  may  well  imagine  bow  large  a 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  must  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty,  even  when  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  probable  amount  of  waste  and  un- 
claimed land  which  formed  a  part  of  the  distribution. 
But  as  one  individual  case  speaks  a  far  clearer  lan- 
guage than  any  general  statement,  let  the  reader 
consult  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  he  will  there 
find  a  picture,  drawn  from  reality,  of  the  dreadful 
misery  occasioned  by  these  gifts  of  victorious  leaders 
to  their  soldiers. 

Having  thus  interested  so  many  and  such  formidable 
supporters  in  maintaining  his  various  regulations, 
Sylla  proceeded  to  secure  to  himself  a  party  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Rome.  He  gave  liberty  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  slaves^*  chiefly  belonging  to 
men  of  the  opposite  fsurtion,  whohad  been  proscribed  or 
had  fiedlen  in  battle,  and  he  allowed  them  to  be  enrolled 
freely  among  the  tribes.  These  new  citizens,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans^  adopted  the 
name  of  him  who  had  given  them  their  freedom,  and 
were  all  called  CorneUi;  and  they  of  course  would  be 
most  anxious  to  resist  any  counter-revolution,  which, 
by  rescinding  Sylla*s  act,  would  have  restored  them  also 
to  their  former  slavery. 

The  persons  nominated  to  the  title  of  Consuls  for 
the  following  year,  were  P.  Servilius  and  Appius 
Claudius.  Sylla's  government  was  now  fully  esta- 
blished, and  the  ascendency  of  his  party,  and  the 
validity  of  his  measures,  seemed  no  longer  to  depend 
on  his  continuing' to  hold  the  ofiice  of  Dictator.  He 
himself  had  no  rondness  for  the  mere  ostentation  of 
power,  so  long  as  he  possessed  the  reality  ;  and  his 
&vourite  enjoyments,  the  gratification  of  his  sensual 
and  intellectual  appetites,  might  be  pursued  more 
readily  if  he  relieved  himself  from  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Accordingly,  having  assembled  the  people  in  the 
Sijji  ^  forum,  +  he  made  a  formal  resignation  of  the  Dictator- 
^the  ship,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  professing  that  he 
^^r-  was  ready  to  answer  any  charges  against  his  late  con- 
duct, continued  to  walk  up  and  down  for  some  time, 
accompanied  only  by  his  friends,  and  then  withdrew 
quietly  to  his  own  house.  This  is  that  famous  abdi- 
cation which  has  been  ever  viewed  as  so  remarkable 
a  point  in  Sylla's  character  ;  and  which  has  been 
sometimes  adduced  to  prove,  that  he  was  actuated 
chiefly  by  a  regard  to  the  public  wel&re  in  all  that 
he  had  done  to  gain    dnd  to  secure  the  sovereign 

power. 

But  if  the  preceding  pages  have  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  and  have  truly 
related  the  origin  and  events  of  the  civil  war,  we 
shall  form  a  difFerent  estimate  both  of  the  act  itself, 
and  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  Sylla  was  the 
leader  of  the  Aristocratical  interest,  and  it  was  his 
object  to  raise  that  interest  from  the  low  condition  to 
which  Marius  and  Cinna  had  reduced  it,  and  to  invest 
it  with  a  complete  ascendency  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  he  had  entirely  effected.    He  had  extirpated  the 
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chiefs  of  the  popular  party;  he  had  plundered  and 
almost  destroyed  several  States  of  Italy,  who  were 
used  to  support  the  popular  cause  at  Rome  ;  he  had 
crippled  the  Tribunitian  power :  had  given  to  the 
Nobility  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicial 
authority ;  had  enriched  the  most  eminent  families  by 
the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates,  which  his  principal 
partisans  had  purchased  at  a  low  price  -,  and  he  had 
provided  for  the  security  of  his  triumph  by  immense 
grants  of  lands  to  the  soldiers  by  whose  swords  he  had 
won  it.  He  had  raised  to  wealth  and  honours  a  great 
number  of  his  own  personal  dependents,*  and  he  was 
himself  in  possession  of  a  property  amply  sufiicient 
to  maintain  him  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  and  to 
give  him  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  pleasures. 
His  pride  had  been  gratified  by  the  fullest  revenge 
upon  his  own  private  enemies,  and  by  the  absolute 
control  which  he  had  exercised  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Republic,  securing  the  interests  of  his  party  as 
he  thought  proper,  without  allowing  them  to  direct 
or  interfere  with  his  measures.  If  his  object,  indeed, 
had  been  to  convert  the  Government  into  a  Monarchy, 
the  resignation  of  the  Dictatorship  might  justly  have 
surprised  us  ;  but  viewing  him  as  the  chiefof  aparty, 
whose  ascendency  he  endeavoured  to  establish,  whilst 
he  himself  enjoyed  a  preeminent  share  of  the  glory, 
and  power,  and  advantages  of  their  success,  his  ab- 
dication appears  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  of — nothing. 
It  is  clear  that  he  was  still  considered  as  the  head  of 
his  party,  and  that  he  resigned  no  more  than  a  mere 
title,  with  the  fatigue  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
State,  while  he  continued  to  act  as  Sovereign  whenever 
he  thought  proper  to  exert  his  power.  I'his  appears 
from  a  speech  which  Sallust  ascribes  to  M.  iBmilius 
Lepidus,  who  was  Consul  the  year  after  Sylla's  abdi- 
cation. It  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  during  his 
Consulship  ;  and  in  it  he  continually  inveighs  against 
Sylla  as  the  actual  tyrant  of  the  Republic,  without 
the  least  allusion  to  any  resignation  which  he  had  nmde 
of  his  authority.  And  another  speech,  preserved 
among  the  Fragment  of  Sallust,  and  ascribed  to 
Macer  Licinius,  Tribune  of  the  people,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  speaks  of  Sylla's  tyranny  as  only  ending 
with  his  life.  "  When  Sylla  was  dead,  who  had  laid 
this  bondage  upon  us,  you  thought,"  says  Macer  to 
the  people,  '*  that  the  evil  was  at  an  end.  But  a 
worse  tyrant  arose  in  Catulus."  It  appears,  then, 
that  Sylla,  while  relieving  himself  from  the  labours 
of  Government,  retained  at  least  a  large  portion  of  his 
former  power,  and  that,  having  completed  his  work, 
he  devolved  the  care  of  maintaining  it  upon  the  other 
members  of  his  party,  while  he  himself  retired  to 
enjoy  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  strongly 
addicted. 

Then  it  was,  when  the  glare  of  the  conqueror  and 
the  legislator  were  no  longer  thrown  aronnd  him, 
that  he  sank  into  the  mere  selfish  voluptuary,  pam- 
pering his  senses  and  his  mind  with  the  excitements 
of  licentiousness  and  of  elegant  literature.  His  prin- 
cipal companions,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  actors 
and  performers  of  various  kinds,  some  of  whom  indeed, 
such  as  the  fiimous  Q.  Roscius,  were  of  unblemished 
reputation,  but  others  were  of  the  vilest  class  of  those 
wretches  who  ministered  to  every  appetite  of  their 
patrons,   of  those  men  of  prostituted  talents,  who 
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above  aU  others  are  noat  dtmrwmg  of  contempt  and 
abhorrenee.  The  intervals  which  were  not  passed  in 
such  society,  8ylla  eaiployed  in  the  eoo^iosition  of  his 
own  Memoir$i  a  work  in  which  he  took  great  interest^ 
and  in  which  he  bnouglit  down  his  history  to  within  a 
lew  days  of  his  death.  It  was  abooi  a  year  after  he 
vesigned  the  IMctatorahi^,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the 
dftsorder  which  prwed  fatal  to  him }  and  which  is 
said  ta  have  been  one  of  the  most  loathsome  that 
affiict  hnmantty.  We  have  in  truth  no  very  authentic 
accounts  of  his  sickness ;  but  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
Ramans  in  the  time  of  PUay/  that  he  who  had  ohed 
such  torrents  of  bkKxl  was  visited  by  an  awfnl  retribu- 
tion of  sttfferiag;  that  vermin  bred  incessantly  in  his 
body,  and  that  thus  he  was  in  tiase  destroyed.  The 
Senate  ordered  that  his  funeral  shouhi  be  celebrated 
in  the  Campus  Martins  ;t  and  by  his  own  desire  his 
body  was  burnt,  eontrary  to  the  general  practice  of 
his  fsmily^  who  were  accustomed  to  commit  their 
dead  to  the  ground.  But  as  he  had  ordcfed  the  grave 
of  Msiius  to  be  opened,  and  his  remains  to  be  scat* 
tered  abroad,  he  possibly  departed  from  the  custom 
of  his  ancestors  to  prevent  any  similar  insults  from 
being  hereafter  offered  to  himself.  The  members  of 
^is  party,  who  owed  their  present  greatness  to  him, 
testified  their  gratitude  to  thehr  departed  leader  by 
lavishing  every  kind  of  magnificence  on  his  fdneral. 
The  soldiers  who  had  served  trader  him  crowded  to 
PuteoIi,§  where  he  had  died,  and  escorted  the  body 
in  arms  to  Rome.  All  the  ministers  of  the  Gods,  aU 
the  magistrates  of  the  Common  wealth,  in  their  ensigns 
of  office,  all  the  Senate,  the  Equestiian  ot^r,  and  an 
immense  multitude  of  the  people,  walked  in  the  piw« 
cession  -,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Nobility  vied  with  each 
other  in  offering  perfumes  to  ihrcrw  upon  the  funeral 
pile. II  8och  was  the  end  of  Syibi,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  six  hundred  and  seventy^sis  yeaes 
after  the  buHdtng  of  Rome,  and  seventy ««ight  before 
the  Christian  ssra. 

His  character  must  sufficiently  be  collected  from  the 
events  of  his  -life.  Some  anecdotes  are  to  be  found  in 
Plutareh  respecting  his  behavioBr  in  his  family,  which 
we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  copy  on  Plutarch's 
sole  authority.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  bis  wife  Mistella,  although  be  is 
said  finally  to  have  divorced  her,  and  to  have  married 
agmn  only  a  few  months  before  his  deaths  The  pre- 
dominant feature  in  his  character  was  an  intense  pride 
and  ^a  contempt  for  mankind,  feelinga  which  must 
6ver  be  incompatible  with  a  virtuous  und  noble 
nature.  Indifferent  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  honours 
of  the  Republic,  -he  found  a  stimultts  during  his 
early  youth  and  manhood  in  literature  and  sensuality  j 
and  to  these  he  gladly  returned  in  his  last  years, 
when  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  peesione  which  led 
him  to  tsd&e  part  in  political  contests.  But  when 
circumstances  drew  him  into  public  situations,  his 
pride  could  be  content  with  no  second  place  $  and 
when  he  found  himself  sliffated  and  injured,  the  desire 
of  ample  vengeance  and  ct  establishing  his  superiority 
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beyond  all  rivalry,  prevailed  in  his  mind  over  every  L.Coniciii< 
other.  He  found  himself  individually  opposed  to  a  Sylk. 
man  whom  he  envied  for  his  military  gknry,  and 
despised  for  his  low  birth  and  ignorance :  as  a  PaU'i- 
cian  he  felt  an  Aristocratical  contempt  for  the  popular 
party}  as  a  Roman  he  looked  down  with  habitual 
arroguice  upon  all  foreign  nations.  U  happened  that 
Marias  his  enemy  was  leagued  with  the  popular  eaose 
at  Rome  and  with  the  Italian  States,  which  were, 
claiming  an  equality  with  Roman  dtiaens ;  and  thus 
his  pride  as  an  indi^dual,  as  a  Noble,  and  as  aRoman^ 
was  wounded  beyond  endurance  by  thdr  victory. 
But  when  that  victory  was  aecompaaied  by  crimes 
which  awakened  the  abhorrence  even  of  tLe  most 
moderate  men,  SyUa  set  no  bounds  to  his  retaliation, 
and  seemed  bent  upon  effecting  the  utter  exurpatio^ 
of  all  the  three  parties  who  were  united  ag^ainst  him, 
Maritts  and  his  personal  enemies,  the  popular  interest^ 
and  the  allied  States  of  Kaly.  Careless  of  the  meaan 
by  which  this  end  was  to  be  aecomplishe^^  and  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  midtiplied  BMaeries  with  which  it 
must  be  attended,  he  commenced  a  series  of  boondlesa 
cruelties,  in  which  it  is  impossibte  to  find  any  resem.* 
blanee  to  the  just  severities  of  a  lawful  government 
exercised  upon  flagvant  criminala.  He  did  not  apply 
hirasdf  to  a  calm  review  of  the  causes  which  had  sa 
long  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country  ^  nor,  as  some 
Tyrants  have  done,  did  he  fin^et  in  his  elevation  the 
character  ofa  party  leader,  and  being  i^aoed  above  all^ 
learn  to  regard  all  classes  of  cttiaens  with  an  eye  of 
impartiality.  No  doubt  he  reformed  many  things  that 
seeded  alteration  i  but  they  were  the  ahnses  of  one 
side  only  that  he  removed,  and  aU  that  he  did  was  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  his  party,  except  in  those 
points  where  the  common  sense  of  every  government 
sees  thai  in  the  prevention  of  ordinary  crimes  its  own 
Interest  and  that  of  society  are  identified.  The  in- 
scriptaon  wluch  he  is  said  to  have  dictated  for  his  own 
monument^  well  dechaes  that  constant  thirst  fc^ 
superiority,  or  in  other  words,  that  unceasing  pride, 
which  we  have  called  his  characteristic  quality.  It 
contained,  in  substance,  that  no  friend  had  ever  outdone 
him  in  the  exchange  of  good  offices,  and  no  enemy 
had  done  him  more  evU  than  he  had  rendered  to  him 
again  in  return. 

llie  diaracter  of  Sylla  moreover  exemplifies  a  truth, 
most  useful  to  be  remembered,  yet  most  often  contra- 
dicted or  forgotten.  His  life,  and  the  lives  of  many 
others  in  every  age,  and  not  least  in  our  own,  shew 
that  a  cultivated  understanding  is  no  warrant  for 
virtuous  principles  and  conduct;  and  that  the  old 
adage  of, 

**  ImgvtuMs  dUUeUte  JUeiiier  aria, 

SmoUk  m9re9,  nee  »fut  eue/erat," 

unless  a  very  strained  interpretation  be  put  upon 
tiie  word  fidtHier,  is  widely  at  variance  with  the 
evidence  of  facts.  Sylla  hada  general  taste  for  litera- 
ture) he  was  intimately  aequainted  with  the  writers 
of  Qreeoe  $  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  men  of 
talent;  and  he  was  Mmself  long  and  carefoUy  engaged 
in  recording  the  history  of  his  own  actions ;  yet  no 
man  was  ever  more  stained  with  craelty,  nor  was  ever 
any  more  degraded  by  halntual  and  gross  profligacy. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  wonderfvd,  if  we  consider  that  the 
intcAkotnal  ihcalties  like  the  sensual  are  gmtified  by 
exercise;  and  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  em- 
ployment of  talent  is  quite  distinct  from  the  application 
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of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  understanding  to  the 
goTernment  of  the  affections  and  the  conduct.  la 
all  men,  whose  mental  powers  are 'at  all  considerable, 
the  indulgence  of  them  is  as  much  an  object  of  mere 
natural  appetite,  as  the  gratification  of  hunger  and 
thirst  is  to  the  mass  of  mankind;  and  it  is  only  because 
it  is  less  common  that  it  is  regarded  as  conferring  on 
the  character  a  much  superior  value.  Bad  men>  of 
good  natural  faculties,  gratify  therefore  with  equal 
eagerness  their  animal  and  their  intellectual  desiresj 
and  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  government  of  either. 
It  is  the  part  of  goodness  to  restrain  both,  and  to 
convert  them  to  their  own  purposes ;  an  effort  which 
is  as  painful  to  pride  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  to  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  what  is  called  licentiousness  in 
the  other:  and  it  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
effort  which  distinguishes  talent  from  wisdom,  and 
forms  a  perpetual  barrier  between  men  like  Sylla, 
and  those  who  have  deserved  the  respect,  and  admira« 
tion,  and  love  of  posterity. 

It  win  form  a  proper  conclusion  to  this  part  of  ovr 
History^  if  we  add  here  a  short  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances that  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Sylla, 
and  which  originated  m  an  attempt  made  by  the 
popular  party  to  procure  the  repeal  of  his  various 
laws  and  measures.  The  Ccmsulsfaip  was  at  this  thne 
filled  by  M.  ifimilius  Le^dus  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus: 
the  former  of  whom  had  governed  Sicily  some  years 
before  as  Pnetor,*  and  had  rendered  himself  iiffaoKnis 
for  his  tnaladministration  j  the  latter  was  ihe  son  of 
that  Coturlns  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Morius 
in  his  fourth  Consulship,  when  he  overeanae  the 
Cimbri,  and  bad  afterwskrds  killed  htmsdf  when 
sentencedto  die  by  the  same  Marias,  at  the  b(!glnning 
of  Cinoa's  usurpation.  Daring  Sylla's  lifetime,  Le- 
pidus  liad  attempted  to  revive  the  popular  cause,  and 
had  in  veiled  against  the  tyranny  under  wliich,  as  he 
said,  the  Republic  laboured .  Upon  the  death  of  Sylla 
he  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  remains  of  that  magni- 
ficent funeral  with  which  the  Aristocratical  party 
proposed  to  honour  them  ;t  but  in  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  failed  5  and  Cattilus,  supported  by  Pompey^ 
succeeded  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  the  late 
Dictator  s  memory.  Lepidns,  however,  having  now 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  party  in  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  at  once  proceeded 
to  try  liis  strength,  and  proposed  that  Sylla's  acts 
should  be  rescinded,  t  which  was,  in  other  words,  to 
move  fcnr  a  counter-revolution.  Attempting  to  tread 
exactly  intheateps  of  Cinna,  he  called  on  the  Italians 
to  support  him,§  as  he  was  labouring  to  procure  a 
restoration  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  for 
those  States  which  Sylla  had  deprived  of  them,    Dis- 


*  Cicero*  im  F^errem,  Ub.  iii.  c.  9L 

t  Apptan,  c.  105. 

X  Floirtis,  lib.  iii.  c.  23.    liry,  Epit&me,  Hb.  xc. 
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putes  and  contests,  we  know  not  of  how  serious  a  L.Corfie11iu 
kind,  were  frequently  occurring  between  his  partisans  ^^^ 
and  those  of  Catuhis)  the  Senate,  however,  bound 
both  Consuls  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  not  carry 
their  dissensions  into  a  civil  war.  Lepidus  perhaps 
consented  the  more  readily  to  take  this  oath,  as  he 
expected,  on  the  expiration  of  his  Consulship,  to  obtain 
the  government  of  a  Province,  and  consequently  the 
command  of  an  army ;  and  he  considered  himself  as 
ouly  pledged  to  abstain  from  arms  whilst  he  was 
actually  Consul.  The  Senate,  on  their  part,  anxious 
to  remove  him  from  the  Capital,  and  either  trusting 
to  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  or  despising  his  means 
of  injuring  them  by  open  rebellion,  allowed  him,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  to  receive  the  command  of 
the  Province  of  Gaul,*  with  the  title  and  authority  of 
Proconsul.  No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  than  he  threw  aside  all  feserve;  he 
endeavoured  to  raise  partisans  in  Etruria,  the  quarter 
of  Italy  in  which  the  latest  resistance  had  been  made 
to  the  power  of  Sylla ;  whilst  from  his  station  in 
Gaul  he  might  easily  connect  himself  with  those 
remains  of  the  Marian  party  which  Sertorius  yet 
kept  in  the  field  in  Spain.  Numbers  also  of  the 
lowest  and  most  profiigate  inhabtents  of  Rome 
ftocked  to  join  Mm;  the  aame  men  who  had  aided  the 
riots  of  Sulpieius,  and  had  been  ready  agents  in 
the  massacres  of  Marias  and  Damasippas.  LepMdus 
marched  at  once  tdwards  the  Capital,  and  approached 
almost  as  fiir  as  the  very  walls  of  the  city ;  but  the 
Senate  wereprepared  for theirdefenee.  Appius  Claadiufl 
the  Intermc*  the  Coasuls  f<>r  ^m  following  year  not 
being  yet  chosen,  and  Q.  Gatuhis,  as  Proccosul,  were 
charged  to  provide  for  the  aalety  of  the  State ;  and,  by 
the  forces  whieh  they  eoltecled,  Lepidus  waa  easily 
ehecked  and  defeated.  Destitute  of  any  further  meana 
to  eontinwe  the  war  in  Italy,  Lepidus  then  retired  to 
Sardinia,  t  where  be  was  soon  attacked  by  siekness  v,  c. 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  for  renewing  the  677. 
contest.  M.  Brutus,  t  one  of  hisofBcers, and  the  &ther  — 
of  the  famous  assassin  of  Caesar,  was  about  this  time  a.  c. 
taken  and  put  to  death  at  Mutina  by  Pompey ;  and  7r« 
thus  the  ascendency  of  Uie  Aristocracy  remained  unim- 
paired, and  was  probably  rather  strengthened  than 
injured  by  this  rash  and  idle  attempt  to  overthrow 
it.  But  the  present  leaders  of  the  victorious  party 
were  men  who  have  left  behind  them  a  purer  character 
than  most  of  their  oountrymen ;  and  Catolus  has  the 
rare  merit  of  sallying  his  triumph  with  no  cruelties,  § 
and  of  remaining  content  with  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  without  endeavouring  to  add  any  thing 
forther  to  the  powers  and  advantages  of  his  friends, 
or  to  the  depression  of  his  antagonists. 

*  Sallust  and  Appian,  locis  citatit. 

t  LIvy,  Efiiome,  tib.  zc    Plutatrdi,  in  P&mpH9^  c.  l€. 
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Of  the  early 
life  of 
Coesar. 


The  nobility  of  the  Julian  family  was  so  ancient 
'and  so  illustrious,   that  even  after  it  obtained  the 
Imperial  dignity,  it  needed  not  the  exaggeration  of 
flatterers  to  exalt  it.     Within  thirty  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Republic  we  find  the  name  of 
C.  Julius  on  the  list  of  Consuls  3  and  the  same  person, 
or  a  relation  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Decemviri,  by  whom  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  compiled.    During  the  Funic  wars,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  the  family 
produced  indeed  no  individuals  of  distinguished  cha- 
racter 3  but  there  is  a  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  among  the 
Praetors  of  the  year  544,  a  L.  Julius  among  those  of 
the  year  569,  and  a  Sextus  Julius,  who  appears  as 
Consul  in  596,  seven  years  before  the  third  Punic 
war.    In  the  seventh  century,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  three  of  the  Caesars  3  namely, 
Sextus  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  Consul  with  L.  Philip- 
pus,  A.  u.  c.  66%  during  the   famous   year  of  the 
Tribuneship  of  Drusus,   L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was 
Consul  in    the  year  following,    who   distinguished 
himself  in  the  Itadian  war  by  a  great  victory  over  the 
Samnites,  and  who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  the 
order  of  Marius,  and  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  brother  of 
Lucius,  eminent  as  an  orator  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry, 
whose  irregular  offer  of  himself  for  the  Consulship  in 
665  first  led  P.  Sulpicius  to  act  the  part  of  a  popular 
Tribune  in  opposing  him,  and  who  perished,  together 
with  his  brother,  when  Marius  and  Cinna  first  usurped 
the  Government.    But  the  individual  to  whom  the 
name  of  Caesar  owes  its  renown  with  posterity,   was 
cousin  in  the  second  degree  to  these  two  brothers, 
and  nephew  to  Sex.  Caesar,  the  colleague  of  L.  Philip- 
pus  in   the  Consulship.     His  father  was  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  a  man  of  Praetorian  rank,  and  who  is  recorded 
by  Riny  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  sudden  death;* 
he  having  expired  suddenly   one  morning  at  Pisa, 
while  dressing  himself.     C.  Caesar  married  Aurelia,t 
of  the  family  of  Aurelius  Cotta ;  and  of  these  parents 
was  born  the  famous  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  about  the 
year  of  Rome  653,  in  the  Consulship  of  C.  Marius  and 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  proscription  of  Sylla,  have  been  already 
related.  But  although  there  are  numerous  anecdotes 
to  be  found  of  him  in  the  stories  of  his  two  biogra- 
phers, Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  yet  the  authority  of 
both  these  writers  is  so  low,  and  their  accounts  are 
at  such  variance  with  one  another,  that  it  is  useless  to 
repeat  that  which  we  have  such  imperfect  grounds  for 


•  Pliny,  HiMtor,  Naiur,  lib.  vii.  c.  53. 
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believing.  Without  pretending  to  arrange  the  order  CwmMa 
of  the  several  events,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  he  Ccnr. 
commenced  his  military  service  at  an  early  age  in 
Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  reduction  of  Mitylene,* 
the  only  town  which  remained  in  arms  against  Rome 
after  the  end  of  the  first  war  with  Mithridates.  He 
studied  eloquence  for  some  time  at  Rhodes,  f  under 
ApoUonius  Molo ;  from  whom  Cicero  about  the  same 
period  was  also  receiving  instructions.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  taken  by  some  of  those  Pirates,  who  were 
then  so  formidable  on  all  the  coasts  of  Greece {  and 
Asia,  and  was  detained  by  them  till  he  collected  from 
some  of  the  neighbouring  cities  fifty  talents  for  his 
ransom.  No  sooner  was  he  released  than  he  procured 
a  small  naval  force,  and  set  out  on  his  own  sole 
authority  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates.  He  overtook 
them  and' took  some  of  their  vessels,  which  he  brought 
back  to  the  coast  of  Asia  with  a  number  of  prisoners. 
He  then  sent  word  of  his  success  to  the  Proconsul  of 
Asia,  requesting  him  to  order  the  execution  of  the 
captives ;  but  that  officer  being  more  inclined  to  have 
them  sold  for  slaves,  Caesar  crucified  them  all  without 
loss  of  time,  before  the  Proconsul's  pleasure  was 
officially  known.  Such  conduct  was  not  likely  to 
recommend  him  to  those  in  authority;  and  we  are 
told,  that  on  several  other  occasions  he  wished  to  act 
for  himself,  §  and  even  to  take  part  in  the  war  which 
was  now  renewed  with  Mithridates,  without  any  com- 
mission from  the  Government,  and  without  submitting 
himself  to  any  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  Republic. 
These  early  instances  of  his  lawless  spirit  are  recorded 
with  admiration  by  some  of  his  historians,  as  affording 
proofs  of  vigour  and  greatness  of  mind. 

He  first  brought  himself  into  notice  at  Rome  by  His  first 
bringing  a  charge  of  corruption  in  his  Province  against  P»Wic  «p- 
Cn.  Doiabella,||  who  had  been  Consul  with  M.  Tullius  ^" 
Decula,  under  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla,  and  had  since  ^here'he 
been  appointed  to  the  Province  of  Macedonia,  and  had  cspoases 
obtained  a  Triumph  for  some  victories  over  the  neigh-  the  popular 
bouring  barbarians .     Dolabclla,  however,  was  defended  ^^^' 
by  Cotta  and   Hortensius,  two  of  the  most  famous 
orators  of  that  period,  and  was  acquitted.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  merits  of  this  case,  Caesar  probably 
was  glad  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  annoying  the 
partisans  of  Sylla;  and  even  in  his  early  youth  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  enmity  to  the  Aristocratical 
party,  and  obtained  the  credit  of  boldly  supporting 
the  weaker  cause,  by  an  ostentation  of  his  regard  for 


*  Suetonius,  ibid.  c.  2.     Liiry,  Epitome,  lib.  Ixxxiz. 
t  Suetonius,  c.  4.     Cicero,  de  Claria  Oratoribus,  c.  91. 
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Bidgnv^'  the  memory  of  Marias  and  Cinna.    He  lost  during 
v-'^v^his  Qusstorship  both  his  own  wife,*  Cornelia,  the 
f^r^     daughter  of  Cinna,  and  his  aunt  Julia,  who  had  been 
^'^'     the  wife  of  the  elder  Marius.    He  pronounced  an 
^^'     oration  in  honour  of  each  of  them ;  and,  at  the  funeral 
^      of  his  aunt^  he  ordered  that  the  images  of  her  husband 
^     Marias  should   be  exhibited   amongst  those  of  her 
^'      other  deceased  relations  and  ancestors  j  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  were  always  carried 
^     in  the  procession  un  such  occasions.    Marius  having 
^'     been  adjudged  a  traitor,  the  sight  of  his  statues  pro- 
duced a  great  surprise  among  the  people;  and  the 
^ '     lower  populace,  looking  upon  them  as  a  pledge  of  the 
revival  of  the  popular  party,  welcomed  them  as  they 
passed   with  the  loudest  acclamations.    But,  whilst 
Caesar  was  thus  giving  tokens  of  the  danger  which  the 
Aristocracy  had  to  apprehend  from  his  political  career, 
he  almost  lulled  their  fears  by  the  unbounded  infamy 
of  his   personal  character.    We  will  not  and  cannot 
repeat  the  picture  which  ancient  writers,  t  little  scru- 
pulous on  such  points,  have  drawn  of  his  debaucheries : 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  stained  with 
numerous  adulteries  committed  ^vith  women  of  the 
noblest  families;  that  his  profligacies  in  other  points 
drew  upon  him  general  disgrace,  even  amidst  the  lax 
morality  of  his  own  contemporaries,  and  are  such  that 
their  very  flagitiousness  has  in  part  saved  them  from 
the  abhorrence  of  posterity,  because  modern  writers 
cannot  pollute  their  pages  with  the  mention  of  them. 
kttrfthe     With  such  an  outline  of  the  family  and  the  early 
maboat  ^^^  ^^  ^  Caesar,  we  shall  close  his  personal  history 
igjf„    for  the   present.    According  to  the  plan  which  we 
f^,'LcJ3.  have  pursued  on  former  occasions,  we  shall  attempt 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  imme- 
diately   before   that    period  at  which  his  ambition 
openly  aspired  to  enslave  it ;  and  we  trust  to  be  for- 
given,   if  we  sacrifice  to  this  object  some  details  of 
particular  facts,  which  are  either  little  worthy  of 
attention,  or,  from  their  great  notoriety,  are  already 
femiliar  to  every  reader. 

If  a  merchant  of  Alexandria  had  traversed  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  year  of  Rome  680;  if  he  had 
been  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  Spain ;  if  thence  he 
had  beien  led  by  circumstances  to  visit  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  to  pass  a  short  time  at  Rome  itself;  if  then, 
while  pursuing  his  voyage  homewards,  he  had  met 
with  the  ftite  which  at  that  period  was  most  likely  to 
befall  him,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Pirates; 
and  finally,  if  he  had  touched  at  some  places  on  the 
coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  while  his  captors 
were  returning  with  their  prize  to  their  strongholds 
in  Cilicia;  and  if,  having  effected  his  ransom,  he  had  at 
last  been  happy  enough  to  reach  Egypt  in  safety,  and 
had  there  recorded  the  story  of  his  eventful  voyage, 
and  of  the  various  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed; 
with  what  delight  should  we  have  welcomed  such  a 
treasure,  and  how  thankful  should  we  feel  to  that 
African  traveller  whose  researches  should  procure  for 
us  so  valuable  a  fund  of  information.  The  thought 
indeed  of  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  we 
desire,  is  enough  to  make  us  discontented  with  that 
which  we  possess.  But  in  imagining  the  case  of  the 
Egyptian  merchant,  our  object  is  to  bring  before  our 
readers  at  one  view  the  state  of  the  different  extremis 
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ties  of  the  Mediterranean ;   and  to  enable  them  to  CahuJoHns 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  times,  by  describing  the 
scenes  which  would  have  presented  themselves  to  the 
eyes  of  an  individual,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  Roman 
Empire  his  fortune  might  have  placed  him. 

If  a  trading  vessel  had  approached  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  she  might  have  found  every  thing 
tranquil ;  but  if  her  course  had  been  directed  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Sucro  or  the  £bro,  she  would  have 
probably  been  stopped  by  the  light  cruisers  of  Serto- 
rius,^  which  covered  the  whole  coast,  in  order  to 
intercept  any  supplies  coming  by  sea  for  the  armies 
of  Pompey  and  Metellus.  On  shore  the  country  was 
suffering  under  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  dubious 
warfare.  We  have  already  slightly  mentioned  the 
beginnings  of  Sertorius*s  career,  and  we  shall  have  Of  Spain, 
occasion  to  speak  of  him  hereafter  more  at  length. 
He  had  at  first  been  opposed  in  Spain  by  Q.  Metellus 
Pius ;  but,  when  that  officer  was  found  unable  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  Sertorius  had  been  greatly 
reinforced  by  the  troops  which  had  followed  Lepidus 
in  his  attempt  to  revive  the  popular  cause,  and  which 
after  his  defeat  M.  Perpenna  had  led  into  Spain, f  the 
Senate  deemed  it  necessary  to  intrust  the  command 
to  a  General  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  accord- 
ingly fixed  their  choice  upon  Pompey.  Sertorius, 
however,  withstood  the  united  efforts  of  his  two  anta- 
gonists with  great  ability  and  success:  he  availed 
himself  of  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  who  became 
most  excellent  soldiers,  when  they  had  received  from 
him  some  portion  of  discipline  and  military  skill  in 
addition  to  their  natural  excellences.  The  war,  which 
had  begun  before  the  death  of  Sylla,  was  still  in  the 
year  680  maintained  with  unabated  vigour;  nor  was 
it  terminated  till  two  years  afterwards;  when,  Serto- 
rius having  been  assassinated  by  some  of  his  officers, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  talents,  but  very  unable  to 
supply  his  place,  Pompey  obtained  an  easy  victory, 
reduced  the  whole  of  Spain  to  a  state  of  obedience, 
and  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  tlie  honours  of  a 
Triumph,  and  to  enter  upon  the  office  of  Ck>nsul.  In 
the  mean  time  we  find  that  his  army,|  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  time  that  it  had  served  in  Spain, 
was  very  irregularly  paid,  and  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port itself  at  the  expense  of  the  country  which  was  the 
seat  of  war.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  army  of 
Sertorius;  so  that  the  whole  north-east  of  Spain,  as 
may  readily  be  imagined,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
the  greatest  poverty  and  desolation. 

Pursuing  a  coasting  navigation  from  Spain  towards  Of  Gaul* 
Italy,  a  vessel  would  naturally  stop  at  some  of  the 
ports  of  the  Province  of  Gaul.  It  appears  that  the 
Gauls  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  had  taken  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Lepidus ;  and  Pompey,  when  marching 
into  Spain,  had  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  chastise- 
ment,§  and  'had  expelled  many  of  the  Transalpine 
Gauls  in  particular  from  their  cities  and  territories. 
During  the  war  with  Sertorius,  the  Province  of  Gaul 
was  obliged  to  contribute  largely  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Roman  armies ;  aqd  both  Metellus  and  Pompey, 

on  two  several  occasions,  wintered  there, ||  when  the 
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coaiitry  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees  was  tcK)  aiudi 
exhausted  to  mamtBTn  them.  Manins  Fonteins  was 
about  this  time  Governor  of  the  Prorincc,  and  he 
made  himself  very  odious  to  the  natives,  not  only  by 
the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted  supplies  of  horses, 
corn,  and  money,  for  the  troops  m  Spain,  but  1^  the 
dnties  which  he  levied  on  their  wines,*  and,  as  they 
alleged,  by  the  partial  and  cormpt  manner  in  which 
he  demanded  their^ervices  in  making  roeds.f  Fon- 
teius  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial  at  Rome  for  his 
conduct  in  his  Province ;  and  while  Cicero,  in  his 
defence  of  him,  denies  strongly  the  charge  of 'Cor- 
ruption, he  admits  the  severity,  or  as  he  calls  it,  the 
vigour,  with  which  he  maintained  the  authority  of 
Rome  amongst  a  people  always  turbulent  and  dis- 
affected, and  who  were  so  lately  in  open  rebellion. 

From  (iaul  a  short  passage  would  transport  the 
voyager  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  would  place 
him  amongst  all  the  various  rumours,  and  interests,  and 
speculations  which  abound  in  the  seat  of  Qovernment 
of  a  great  Empire.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  he  would  have  found  the  public 
attention  seriously  excited  by  an  insurrection  of 
gladiators,  which  had  broken  out  a  short  time  before. 
About  seventy  persons  of  this  class, t  mostly  natives 
of  Gaul  and  Thrace,  who  had  been  either  taken 
prisoners  in  war,  or  carried  off  by  slave-traders  from 
their  own  country,  had  effected  their  escape  from  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  in  training  at  Capua. 
Having  fallen  in  with  some  waggons  on  the  road, 
which  were  carrying  a  quantity  of  arms  for  the  use 
of  the  gladiators  in  a  neighbouring  city,  they  seized 
the  whole  supply,  and  retired  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  as 
to  a  port  which  they  might  maintain  with  advantage. 
Here  they  chose  three  leaders,  Spartacus,  Crixus,  and 
^nomaus;  and  having  repulsed  the  first  attempts 
which  were  made  to  reduce  them,  their  numbers  were 
rapidly  swelled  by  the  concourse  of  fugitive  slaves 
from  all  quarters,  and  by  many  of  the  poorest  class 
of  freemen,  who  were  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
plunder.  They  were  attacked  by  a  regular  force  com- 
manded by  a  Roman  Preetor  ;  and  liaving  completely 
defeated  it,  they  quitted  their  asylum  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  receiving  daily  large  additions  to  their 
numbers^  they  plundered  several  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Campania,  intending,  when  satiated  with 
plunder,  to  march  towards  the  Alps,  and  thus  to  effect 
their  escape  in  safety  to  their  own  countries,  carrying 
with  them  the  spoils  of  Italy. 

An  intelligent  and  curious  traveller  would  naturally 
have  wished  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  state  of 
parties  in  the  Capital,  and  into  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  public  affairs.  Five 
years  hsid  elapsed  since  the  death  c(f  Sylla,  and  the 
laws  which  he  had  enacted  were  still  almost  wholly 
in  force,  and  the  depression  of  the  popular  interest 
was  consequently  almost  the  same  as  after  his  victory. 
Since  the  defeat  of  Lepidus,  one  or  two  Tribunes  had 
attempted  to  restore  their  office  to  its  former  powers 
and  dignities  3  hut  their  efforts  had  been  ineffectual, 
and  one  of  them,  Cn  Sicinius,'is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life  through  the  violence  of  liis  opponents.  §     C.  Cotta, 
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however,  who  was  Cotisal  m  the  year  678,  •fiadii^  tht ^ 

people  in  a  condition  of  great  distress,  owing  to  i^t  GttnT 
disturbed  state  of  many  of  the  Pirovinoet  wfaieh  used 
to  supply  the  Capital  with  com,  and  to  fthe  CKte** 
sive  depredatioos  coranBtted  by  the  CiMciaii  pifates, 
deemed  it  exptdsent  to  try  scMme  means  of  coneilLiating 
them.  Aceordiagly  he  prociifed  the  rqMal  of  that 
law  of  Sylla,*  by  whicdi  thew  ^sdio  JKad  been  Tnbnnes 
of  the  people  had  been  deelared  ineligible  to  ixof  of 
the  h^her  magistracies^  and  he  was  empoweied  by  the 
Senate  to  sdl  the  tiflies  of  wine  and  oil,  which  the 
Sicilians  always  pud  in  kitid,t  not  in  Sicily,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  practice,  bnt  at  Borne,  in  tyrder 
somewhat  to  lower  the  price  of  provisionfl  in  the 
Roman  markets.  A  certain  distribution  of  eom  was 
also  made  among  the  poorer  citizens,^  by  which  each 
man  received  five  pecks  at  a  very  low  price.  But 
these  were  only  temporary  experiments;  and  we  fiad 
C.  Macer  Licinlus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year 
680,  lamenting  the  humbled  and  dispirited  state  of 
the  people,  who,  so  soon  as  they  left  the  ibrum, 
forgot  ail  their  political  interests,  and  were  desirous 
only  of  gaining  'undisturbed  a  submstence  for  'them- 
selves and  their  fomilses.  Theseare  the  circmnstances 
which  are  above  all  others  most  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  true  Liberty ;  and  they  are  the  natural  result 
of  bloody  civil  dissensioaa,  which  generally  leave 
behind  them  a  disgust  for  political  business,  attended 
with  a  large  portion  of  individual  distiess.  In  order 
to  rcfUse  the  people  from  their  apathy,  1^  popular 
leaders  are  then  tempted  to  eaw^cfj  stimulants  of  the 
most  violent  aatoie ;  to  eicaggerate  the  public  griev- 
ances, and  to  misrepresent  and  traduce  ^e  party  of 
their  antagomsts,  thiilking  that  nothing  leas  than  an 
excessive  indignation  can  repair  1^  evils  of  an  exces* 
sive  indifference.  At  Rome,  however,  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  q>eaking,  the  moderation 
and  the  popular  virtues  of  many  of  the  principal 
individuals  of  the  Aristocracy  obviated  in  a  great 
measure  the  mischief  of  these  invectives.  The  people 
were  taught  to  feel  their  own  power,  and  to  exercise 
it;  but  they  respected  the  Senate,  and  coiitin«ied  for 
some  time  to  submit  to  its  regiilated  influence  and 
authority ;  tUl  the  efibrts  of  some  worthless  individoals 
again  eiBcited  jealousies  and  dissensions:  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  Senate  and  the  people  were  opposed  to 
one  another  in  a  quarrel  which  was  not  their  own ;  and 
a  war,  in  which  no  naticmal  nor  public 'interests  were 
propei'ly  invc&ved,  enabled  one  profligate  adventurer 
vo  overturn  the  whole  Constitution,  and  to  overwhelm 
sll  ranks  of  the  Commonwealth  together  luder  his 
own  despotism. 

We  have  said  that  a  merchant  vessel,  bound  from  Origin  ai 
Rome  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranem  in  the  progrea 
year  660,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  iallen  into  the  ^^V^ 
power  of  some  of  the  Pirates  by  whom  the  sea  was  at  ^ 
this  time  infested.    At  no  'Other  pericMl  in  the  histoxy 
of  the  world  has  Piracy  been  carried  to  saeh  a  for- 
Tnidable  height;  and  even  the  exploits  of  the  famous 
Buccaneers  in  America  are  less  wonderiol,  when  ^vve 
consider  that  the  Pirates  of  Asia  did  not  covfine  their 
ravages  to  a  distant  >qaaiter  of  the  Romma  fhmpire, 
where  the  -arm  of  the  Government  would  neceaBarfly 
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B^npk;.  act  witli  lets  Tigoar,  but  th|Bt  they  insuited  and 
annoyed  the  neighhanrh<K)d  of  the  Capital  itselL     We 
pocseai  only  imperfect  accounta  of  thcnr  origin;  but 
ve  ieam  that  in  the  wans  between  Greece  and  Fersia^**^ 
the  CilicianB  usually  formed  a  conaiderable  part  of 
the  King'a  navies,  and  thai  tbe  nature  of  their  coiaar 
try  dlq>QBed  them  to  maritime  affairs.    The  chain  of 
Mount  TauiFBS^t  in  its  course  from  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  appEoachcs  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean^ 
towards  ihe  aonthreaateen  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  | 
levriag  betweeaitBctf  and  the  ana  disArict  of  unequal 
breadth  and  '^fff'mfV'*'  eharaoter,  which  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  moustainoas  and  the  pkin  Cilicia. 
Of  these,  the  mouBtaiixms  Cilicia  preaeaAed  a  Jinmber 
of  strongholds,  bvilt  on  high  and  steep  cliffs  over- 
hogiag  t^  sea,  and  each,  for  the  most  part,  com>- 
manding  either  a  amall  harbour,  or  a  snxwdi  and 
shelteved  beach,  which,  for  the  purposes  c^  ancieni 
navigatioa,  was  hardly  less  convenient.    With  these 
fociUciea  of  access  to  the  sea,  and  of  escape  from  its 
violence  or  from  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  were  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  an  iDexhanstible  store  of 
timber  in  the  cedar  forests  of  Taurus,  and  the  sti- 
nndus  afforded  by  the  Batuial  poverty  of  a  mountain 
region,    which  inclined  its  inhabitaBts  to  a  life  of 
plunder.     A  people  of  this  description  can  only  be 
civilized    by    the  systematie  efforts   of  a  powerful 
Govenunent  5  but  the  CiUcians  had  first  been  included 
k  the  Empire  of  Persia,  and  after  the  conquests  and 
early  death  cd  Alexander,  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
KingdooQ  of  Syria.    But  neither  the  Kings  of  Persia 
DOT  of  8yria  were  Mkely  to  employ  themselves  in 
civilising  thek  barbarian  sulijeetB ;  and  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Cilicians  remained  unchanged,  till,  in 
tile  seven^  century  of  Home,  the  increasiag  weakness 
and  the  constant  family  dissensions  of  their  Sotvereigns 
enabled  them  to  indulge  their  iaclinatioae  vrith  less 
restraint.      The   chiefs  of   the  several  strongholds 
aloog  the  coast,  despising  the  authority  of  the  Syrian 
Government,}  commenced  a  system  of  plunder ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  determined  them  to 
l»Uow  peculiarly  the  ocoupation  of  man-slealers.    The 
demand  for  sla^  amoi^  the  great  land  proprietors 
of  Italy  so  far  exceeded  the  occasional  supply  pro- 
duced by  the  conquests  of  the  Republic,  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  become  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce }  and  the  Cilicians,  being  bold  and  able  seamen, 
carried  it  on  with  success,  by  making  descents  on 
various  parts  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  surprising 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.    They  then  carried 
their  captives  to  Delos,  which  was  so  great  a  mart 
&r  this  traffic,  that  many  thousands  of  slaves  might 
be  landed   there,  sold,  and  exported  again  on  the 
same  day.     Doubtless  the  well-known  horrors  of  the 
"middle   passage"  were  experienced   often  by  the 
unhappy   wretches  who  were  crowded   together  in 
narrow  Teasels,  built  far  more  for  swiftness  than  for 
the  reception  of  passengers,  and  who  were  exposed 
to  the  cruelty  and  merciless   avarice  of  a  crew  of 
barbarian  Pirates;    whilst   they  themselves    would 
frequently  be  persons  of  some  fortune  and  education, 
torn  away,  with  their  wives  and  children,  from  the 
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enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.    Nor  C<^^^i^ 
did  the  neighbouring  states  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt 
attempt  to  prevent  these  atrocities ;  but  they  are  said 
to  have  witnessed  them  with  pleasuxe  through  jealousy 
of  the  Syrians,  who  were  the  chief  sufferers.    But 
both  they  who  neglected  to  crush  the  evil,  and  the 
2lamans»  who  had  first  given  occasion  to  it,  began 
soon  to  feel  its  effects  themselves.    Gain  and  impu* 
mty  encouraged  the  Krates  to  extend  their  robberies : 
property  aad  merchandise  of  every  kind,  and  belongs 
ing  to  every  nalion>  were  attacked  without  scruple  | 
ioaomucrh,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  notice 
these  Piracies  as  early  as  the  year  651,  and  M.  Anto- 
nitts  the  Orator,  who  was  then  Pretor,.  received  Cilicia 
as  his  Province,*  and  there  obtained  some  victories^ 
which  were  held  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour 
of  the  smaller  Triumph  or  Ovation.    The  war  witb 
Blithridaites  followed  in  about  fourteen  years  ^  and 
during-  that   war  the   Ciliciaa  Pirates  offered   their 
services  to  the  King  of  Pontus  against  the  Roman8,t 
and  infested  the  iBgean  so  much  with  their  light 
squadrons,  that  Syllaoften  felt  considerable  annoyance 
from  them.     But  after  the  regular  war  was  at  an  end, 
the  Pirates  became  more  formidable  than  ever :  they 
were  joined  by  many  individuals  who  had  been  ruined 
during  the  late  contest;  and  now  no  longer  wearing 
the  semblance  of  augLiliaries  to  a  regular  Government^ 
they  extended  their  cruises  to  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean j  and  not  only  made  partial  descents,  but 
attacked  and  often  mode  themselves  noasters-  of  fortified 
towns  situated  on  the  coast.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, P.  Servilius  Vatia,  who  had  been  Consul  in 
the  year  674,  was  in  the  year  following  sent  to  repness 
the  Pirates  ;  %  and  he  appears  to  have  held  the  cchv- 
mand  during  some  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
defeated  them  at  sea,  and  also  stormed  so  many  of 
their  fortresses  in  iSkmphylia  and  the  neighbouring 
couotry  of  Isauria,  that  he  received  tlie  surname  of 
UauTicus^  and  was  considered  to  have  put  an   end 
altogether  to  the  evil.     These  hopes,  however,  were 
soon  disappointed.    The  trade  ef  Piracy  had  been  found 
so  profitable,  that  many  others  of  the  maritime  States 
of  Asia  Minor  were  engaged  in  it  as  well  as  the  CUi- 
cians;§   and  no  partial  k>sses  could  put  a  stop  to  a 
S3rstem  carried  on  on  so  extensive  a  scale.    A  more 
vigorous  attempt  to  repress  it  had  been  made  indeed 
about  the  year  67^1  when  M.  Antooius,  the  son  of 
the  Orator,  and  father  of  the  Triumvir,  received  an 
extraordinary  command,  ||  extending  over  all  the  sea 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  check  the  enemy  at  once  in  every  quarter.    But 
Antonius  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  nothing 
but  hb  oppression  and  his  exactions  from  the  allies  of 
Rome,  and  his  injustice  towards  neutral  States :  and 
the  conduct  of  his  subordinate  officers  greatly  resem- 
bled his  own.     The  robberies  of  the  Pirates  continued 
unabated,  and   the  behaviour  of  the  Roman   comr 
nmnders  only  •  added  to  the  general   misery,     it  is, 
however,  by  some  particular  facts  that  we  may  best 
convey  a  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  public  losses  and 
dishonour.    In  the  year  680,  the  notorious  C.  Verres 
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was  appointed  to  command  tbe  Province  of  Sicily  aa 
Proprsetor ;  and  during:  his  administration,  a  Piratical 
chief  named  Heracleo,*  with  a  light  squadron  of  four 
vessels,  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the  island,  defeated 
and  burnt  an  ill- provided  fleet  which  had  attempted 
to  oppose  him,  and  entered  in  a  bravado  into  the  very 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  which,  having  surveyed  at  his 
leisure,  he  again  put  to  sea  without  molestation. 
The  communication  between  Italy  and  Greece  was 
intercepted  during  the  whole  summer ;  f  several  officers 
going  abroad,  with  commissions  from  the  Senate,  on 
the  public  service,  were  taken,  and  released  for  a 
ransom ;  and  two  Praetors,  with  their  lictors,  while 
going  abroad  to  take  the  command  of  their  provinces, 
fell  into  the  hanils  of  the  Pirates.  Descents  were 
made  on  both  coasts  of  Italy ;  the  harbour  of  Caieta, 
which  was  full  of  Roman  vessels,  was  entered  before 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  Praetor,  and  every  thing  in  it 
was  taken  or  destroyed  ;  the  children  of  M.  Antonius 
the  Orator,  at  the  very  time,  apparently,  that  their 
brother  was  commanding  against  the  Pirates,  were 
carried  off  from  the  house  of  their  family  at  Misenum, 
and  were  ransomed  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Nay, 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  itself  was  not  secure  from 
insult;  and  a  fleet,  which  one  of  the  Consuls  had 
been  appointed  to  command,  was  surprised  and  taken 
at  Ostia,  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome.  While  such 
were  the  affronts  sustained  so  near  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment itself,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  hear 
that  Cnidus,  Samos,  and  Colophon,  with  four  hundred 
other  cities,  were  taken  at  different  times  by  this 
daring  enemy ;  X  ^^^  ^^^^  some  of  the  most  famous 
and  richest  Temples,  those  of  Juno  at  Samos,  at  Argos, 
and  at  Lacinium  in  Italy ;  those  of  Apollo  at  Leucas 
and  Actium;  those  of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  and  at  Tsenarus ;  and  that  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  in  Samothrace  were  violated  and  ransacked. 
The  revenues  and  the  commerce  of  Rome  were  alike 
intercepted  or  suspended;  and  the  power  of  the 
Republic  was,  for  a  while,  baffled  or  despised  by  an 
enemy,  without  a  country  and  without  a  government, 
who  possessed  no  other  resources  than  the  plunder 
which  they  had  acquired  by  their  Piracies. 

In  describing  the  progress  of  the  Pirates,  we  have 
anticipated  the  mention  of  the  scenes  which  would 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  a  voyager  in 
the  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
If  any  accident  had  led  him  to  visit  the  interior  of 
those  countries,  he  would  have  found  the  violences 
of  the  Pirates  almost  equalled  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  Governors  and  officers.  It  appears  that,  for 
several  years  after  the  triumph  of  the  Aristocratical 
party 'uuder  Sylla,  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  Magis- 
trates and  Generals,  and  the  excesses  which  their 
examples  encouraged  their  soldiers  to  commit,  were  un- 
usually great;  §  and  that  the  corrupt  state  of  the  tribunals 
at  Rome,  where  the  judicial  power  was  vested  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Senators,  ensured  a  frequent  impunity 
to  such  offenders.  When  Cicero  accused  Verres,  in 
the  year  683,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Provinces  that  the  laws  against 
the  maladministration  of  Roman   officers  might  be 
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repealed  ;*  for,  whilst  they  existed,  corrupt  Governors  QiWalitil 
increased  their  extortions,  that  they  might  have  where-  €cmr. 
withal  to  reward  their  advocates  and  to  bribe  their 
Judges,  in  case  they  should  be  brought  to  trial ;  and 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Romans,  and  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  Nobility,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Cn.  Pompey,  confessed  and  deplored  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  History  has  preserved  to  us  the 
names  of  Cn.  Dolabella,  who  was  tried  for  his  mis- 
government  of  Macedonia  j  of  another  Cn.  Dolabella, 
who  was  accused  of  corruption  and  cruelty  in  Cilicia^f 
of  M.  Antonius,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
infamous  for  his  general  misconduct  in  the  extensive 
command  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him ;  of  his 
brother  C.  Antonius,  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  his 
exactions  in  Greece; |  of  Q.  Calidius,  who  vfbs  charged 
with  oppression  in  Spain  j§  of  Manius  Fonteius,whom 
Cicero  defended  against  the  compliunts  of  the  Gauls  ; 
and  above  all,  of  C.  Verres,  who  for  three  years  prac* 
tised  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  corruption  in  Sicily. 
Besides  these  were  officers^  who  are  charged  with  no 
personal  corruption,  yet  whose  conduct  towards  foreign 
States  was  harsh  and  unjust.  P.  Servilius  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  having  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Pirates  in  Pamphylia  and  Isauria.  Amongst 
other  places,  they  had  occupied  Olympus^  a  city  of  ^ 
Lycia;  and  Servilius  besieged  and  took  the  town 
from  them.  The  Lycians,  to  whom  it  of  right  be- 
longed, had  carefully  abstained  from  imitating  the 
example  of  their  neighbours, ||  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  depredations  of  the  Pirates ;  yet  the  ornaments 
of  the  city  were  carried  off  as  spoils  to  Rome,  and 
the  people  of  Olympus  were  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
their  territory. 

A  Gaulish  chief,  while  exborting  his  countrymen  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  arms  of  Rome, 
is  represented  by  Caesar  as  describing,  in  t^vo  words, 
the  degraded  condition  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
was  already  a  Roman  Province.^  He  called  it 
"  subjecia  secwribus,*'  "  subject  to  the  lictor*s  axe :" 
and  although  the  last  extremities  of  tyranny  might 
have  been  comparatively  rare,  yet,  in  &ct,  the  lives  of 
the  Provincials  were  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  Governors,  without  any  immediate  protection,  and 
too  often  with  only  a  feeble  prospect  of  retribution 
upon  their  oppressor.  When  Verres  was  in  Asia,** 
as  Quaestor  to  Cn.  Dolabella,  he  was  sent  by  him  on 
a  mission  to  Nicomedes  King  of  Bithynia,  and  on  his 
way  he  passed  through  Lampsacus.  He  was  there 
informed  that  Philodamus,  one  of  the  principal  cid- 
zens,  had  an  unmarried  daughter  of  extraordinary 
beauty ;  and  in  order  to  effect  the  infamous  design 
which  he  instantly  entertained,  he  caused  one  of  his 
creatures  to  be  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philodamus. 
This  man,  whose  nadie  was  Rubrius,  was  entertained 
with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  was  desired  to  name 
the  persons  whom  he  wished  to  form  the  company  ; 
Philodamus  sending  even  his  own  son  to  sup  at  the 
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Biflfnplif.  house  of  a  friend^  that  be  might  have  room  for  a 
greater  number  of  Roman  officers.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  evening,  Rubrius  called  upon  Philodamus 
to  iotroduce  bis  daughter  to  their  party;  a  proposid 
which,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  Greeks^  was 
one  of  the  utmost  insult  and  indelicacy.  The  father 
refused,  and  his  guests,  assisted  by  their  slaves  and  by 
some  of  the  lictorsof  Verres,  proceeded  to  assault  him 
in  his  own  house,  and  to  threaten  the  honour  of  his 
daughter.  He  contrived  to  inform  his  son  of  his 
danger,  and  the  young  man  instantly  flew  to  the 
house,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  the  people  of  Lampsa*. 
cus,  who  were  roused  by  the  report,  of  so  gross  an 
outrage.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  Rubrius  and  some 
of  his  slaves  were  wounded  and  a  lie  tor  was  killed ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  when  it  was  known  who  was  the 
original  author  of  the  attempt,  the  people  crowded  to 
the  house  where  Verres  lodged,  and  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  exercising  on  him  a  summary  ven- 
geance. He  escaped,  however,  and  Philodamus  and 
his  son  were  brought  to  trial  before  C.  Nero,  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Asia,  for  the  death  of  the 
lictor.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Verres,  Dolabella 
left  his  own  Province  of  Cilicia  to  assist  at  the  trial  j 
Verres  himself  was  present  also ;  and  he^  and  Dola- 
hella  used  all  their  influence,  both  by  vehemence  and 
supplication,  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the 
prisoners.  Nero,  a  weak  and  timid  man,  yielded  to 
their  instances,  and  Philodamus  and  his  son  were 
beheaded  in  the  market  place  of  Lampsacus.  Dola- 
bella was  afterwards  accused,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
corruption  in  his  own  Province,  and  was  condemned 
to  exile,  which  he  underwent ;  but  Verres  was 
elected  Praetor,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  both  in 
Rome  and  in  Sicily ;  nor  was  he  ever  questioned  for 
his  conduct  at  Lampsacus,  till  after  the  perpetration 
of  numberless  additional  crimes,  when  Cicero,  his 
accuser,  mentioned  this  early  enormity  as  preparatory 
to  the  series  of  his  greater  and  more  recent  offences. 
Nero,  it  should  be  observed,  by  whose  sentence  Philo- 
damus and  his  son  were  put  to  death,  was  never  brought 
to  trial  at  all.  It  is  not  possible  that  actions  so  dreadful 
as  this  should  have  been  of  very  frequent  occurrence  j 
still  the  circumstances  which  we  have  related  were 
far  from  singular ;  and  every  Province  in  the  Empire 
could  probably  at  some  time  have  produced  instances 
of  equals  or  even  of  greater,  enormity.  But  that  one 
such  act  should  have  been  committed  with  impunity, 
shews  bow  wretched  was  the  condition  of  those  coun- 
tries that  were  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
Government. 
In  tracing  the  course  of  events  from  the  year  680 
•'.^^'w  to  690,  the  only  wars  which  will  here  demand  our 
Wj^j^^  attention  are  those  with  Spartacus  and  with  the 
Pirates.  The  beginnings  of  both  have  been  already 
noticed  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  year  680 
Spartacus  was  carrying  devastation  over  some  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Italy.  In  the  following  year  a  part 
of  his  forces  was  destroyed  by  Q.  Arrius,  one  of  the 
Praetors  -,*  but  he  himself,  intending  to  carry  into 
execution  his  plan  of  escaping  over  the  Alps  into 
Germany,  was  encountered  by  Cn.  Lentulus,  one  of 
the  Consuls,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  him; 
after  which  he  engaged  and  defeated  another  army, 
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commanded  by  the  other  Consul,  L.  Gellius,  and  the  CamsJullus 
lately  victorious  Praetor,  Q.  Arrius.  All  obstacles  ^***'' 
to  his  march  being  thus  removed,  he  continued  his 
course  as  far  as  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  where  he  found 
himself  again  opposed  by  a  third  army,  under  the 
command  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
former  year,  and  Cn.  Manlius,  one  of  the  Prsetors. 
He  attacked  this  new  enemy  near  Mutina,  and  gained 
a  third  complete  victory ;  but  it  appears  that  these 
repeated  successes  intoxicated  him  or  his  followers, 
and  instead  of  continuing  their  march  to  the  Alps, 
which  they  might  have  effected  with  perfect  safety, 
they  returned  towards  the  south,  dazzled  by  fantastic 
hopes  of  the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Rome  itself. 
But  finding,  probably,  that  any  attempt  upon  the 
Capital  was  impracticable,  Spartacus  jiassed  the  winter 
without  venturing  on  any  exploit  of  importance, 
maintaining  his  soldiers,  we  may  suppose,  upon  the 
plunder  of  the  country.  Dissensions,  meanwhile, 
crept  in  amongst  his  followers,  which  proved  bis  ruin. 
The  Gauls  and  Germans  still  wished  to  return  to  their 
own  country,*  and  finding  that  they  could  ^not  prevail 
on  the  majority  of  the  army  to  join  them,  they 
separated  from  Spartacus,  and  commenced  their  march 
to  the  northward  by  themselves.  The  Senate,  on  their 
part,  had  committed  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  M. 
Cr^sus,  who  was  the  Prsetor ;  and  the  new  General, 
according  to  the  practice  which  we  have  before  noticed 
among  the  Roman  commanders  after  a  series  of  dis- 
asters, began  his  career  by  severe  executions  upon  the 
soldiers  of  the  defeated  armies  3  and  having  thus 
taught  them  to  dread  him  more  than  the  enemy,  he 
first  assaulted  the  division  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
and  put  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  He 
then  engaged  with  the  main  army  under  Spartacus, 
and  having  won  a  second  victory,  obliged  him  to  retreat 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  gladiators  to  effect  their  passage  into  Sicily,  in 
the  hope  of  reviving  the  insurrections  of  the  slaves, 
which  had  raged  with  such  violence  in  that  island  not 
many  years  before.  To  accomplish  their  purpose, 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the  Cilician 
Pirates,  who  chanced  to  be  cruising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ^  but  the  Pirates  are  said  to  have  first  secured 
the  money  for  their  transport,t  and  then  to  have 
sailed  away  without  fulfilling  their  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. Spartacus  then  endeavoured  to  construct  rafts 
on  the  Italian  shore ;{  but  the  active  pursuit  of 
Crassus  rendered  this  impracticable,  and  he  was  soon 
blockaded  in  a  small  peninsula  near  Rhegium,  in 
which  he  had  taken  refuge.  He  effected  his  escape, 
however,  by  passing  unobserved,  in  a  dark  and  stonny 
night,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  with  the  troops 
that  still  remained  to  him,  he  directed  his  march 
towards  the  mountains  of  Petilia  in  Lucania.§  Hei-e 
the  tidings  of  the  return  of  Pompey  from  Spain,  made 
both  Crassus  and  Spartacus  anxious  to  risk  a  battle 
before  that  dreaded  General  could  take  a  part  in  the 
contest.  Accordingly  a  desperate  action  ensued,  in 
which  Spartacus  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army 
dispersed  or  destroyed  5  but  Pompey  laid  a  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  victory,  because  he  fell  in  with  some  parties 
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|**<»fi^P^r-  of  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  cot 
them  to  pieces.  A  considerable  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  who  were  crucified  along  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  and  their  bodies  extended  at  intenrals 
along  the  whole  of  the  distance. 

The  war  with  the  Pirates  was  not  concluded  till 
four  years  afterwards ;  and  some  events  occurred  in 
the  intervening  period,  which  will  require  our  notice. 
Pompey,  although  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  men-* 
tion  his  name,  had  as  yet  held  no  public  magistracy,  and 
was  therefore  precluded,  by  one  of  Sylla*s  laws,  from 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship. 
But  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  his 
Consulship  career,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Aristo- 
vfPompey  cratical  party  on  so  many  occasions,  disposed  the 
and  Cras-  Senate  to  reganl  him  with  unusual  favour ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  always  possessed  the  affection 
of  the  people,  who  seem  to  have  excepted  him  from 
the  general  aversion  which  they  entertained  towards 
the  partisans  of  Sylla.  At  this  time  his  return  from 
Spain  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  popular  party 
with  an  anxious  hope  that  he  would  become  their 
leader,  and  enable  them  to  repeal  some  of  those  laws 
ivhich,  as  they  thought,  had  so  greatly  encroached 
upon  their  liberties.  Their  chief  wish  was  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  Tribunitian  power ;  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  preparatory  to  effecting 
a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.* 
The  natural  feelings  of  the  people  at  large  were  shocked 
hy  the  long  series  of  crimes  which  their  officers  were 
continually  committing  in  the  Provinces  with  impunity^ 
and  so  long  as  the  Judges  were  taken  only  from  among 
the  men  who  had  enjoyed  or  were  expecting  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  commands  in  which  these  excesses  were 
perpetrated,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  evil  would  be 
effectually  remedied.  Looking  then  upon  Pompey 
as  on  a  young  man  of  popular  qualities,  who  would 
be  glad  to  acquire  a  claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  the  people  welcomed 
his  appearance  with  joy  ^  and  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
being  passed, f  allowing  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Consulship,  although  he  had  not  held  the  previous 
offices  of  Quaestor  and  Praetor,  he  was  elected  Consul^ 
together  with  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  distin* 
guished  himself  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  gla- 
diators. Pompey  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  which 
were  formed  of  him.  After  his  election, {  when  he 
made  his  first  speech  to  the  people  before  entering  on 
his  of&ce,  he  promised  to  restore  the  Tribunitian  power^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  corrupt  state  of^the  Courts  of  Justice. 
His  first  declaration  was  received  with  murmurs  of 
delight  'y  but  when  he  spoke  of  reforming  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  and  general 
shout  of  applause.  Accordingly  his  Consulship  la 
memorable  for  the  repeal  of  Sylla*s  laws  respecting 
the  Tribuneship^^  and  the  restoration  of  that  office  to 
its  original  privileges  j  and  also  for  the  law  of  L« 
Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  the  Praetors,  which  was  passed 
with  the  sanction  of  Pompey,  and  which  provided 
that  the  Judges  should  hereafter  be  chosen  partly  from 
among  the  Senators,  partly  from  the  Equestrian  order, 

•  Ctcero,  in  VtrrfTn,  actio  7.  e.  Id . 
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and  partly  from  the  Tribuni  ^rariL*  These  last,  as  CtiasJoii, 
hr  as  appears,  were  plebeiane,  possessed  of  a  certain  ^<v* 
property,!  and  on  that  account  were  appointed  to  act 
as  agents  for  the  payment  of  the  legions ;  it  being 
their  office  to  receive  the  money  for  that  purpose 
from  the  Quaestors  of  the  city,  and  to  negociate  the 
business  of  transmitting  it  to  the  Provincial  Qucstors^ 
that  it  might  by  them  be  issued  to  the  troops.  The 
object  of  the  law  in  addinff  this  additional  class  to 
those  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ajiights,  was  to  establish 
the  Courts  of  Justice  on  a  less  exclusive  system  than 
before,  whUe  it  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  evil  of 
corruption  amongst  the  Judges,  by  providing  that  they 
shouM  only  be  chosen  from  among  men  of  competent 
fortune.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  which  had 
been  marked  by  siich  welcome  acts,  Pompey  increased 
his  popularity  still  more,  by  declaring  tiiat  he  would 
not  accept  the  government  of  any  Province ;  J  and 
accordingly,  when  his  Consulship  was  expired,  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  as  a  private  indivklual. 

The  extreme  disorders  of  the  times  had  filled  men,  TheCcMr.. 
according  to^  the  usual  course  of  opinions,  with  the  shiprevirc 
desire  of  seeing  the  arm  of  authority  strengthened  5  *^cr  sim 
and  thus  the  Censorial  power,§  which  was,  on  many  y"^'  ^"' 
accounts  justly  obnoxious,  and  which  had  been  dis-  ^"e  oTit. 
continued  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  wars, 
was  now  revived  agreeably  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
people,    it  was  exercised  with  great  severity  by  the 
Censors,  Cn.  Lentulus  and  L.  Gellius,  who  removed 
sixty-four  persons  from  the  lists  of  the  Senate  j|t  and 
probably  gratified  the  public  feeling  by  stigmatizing 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Nobility.  They  are  charged, 
indeed,  with  having  listened  too  lightly  to  popular 
reports,^  and  with  having  affixed  their  censure  on 
some  characters  without  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  demerits.     Instances,  too,  occur  of  their  dis- 
a^eement  with  one  another,**  and  of  one  of  them 
disapproving  and  acting  in  opposition  to  the  sentence 
of  his  colleague.    But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  revival  of  the  Censorship  was  beneficial;  and 
faulty  as  were  the  old  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, they  were  ftir  better  than  the  general  lawlessness, 
and  tyranny,  and  corruption,  which  had  of  late  super- 
seded them. 

The  evils  of  the  Piratical  war  still  continued,*  noriiievir 
did  the  Consuls  of  the  two  following  years  do  any  with  tiie 
thing  effectual  to  remove  them..    We  have  seen  that  Pi»^ 
the  experiment  had  been  already  tried  of  appointing 
one  man,  with  supreme  command,  to  act  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Mediterranean  j  but  the  misconduct  of 
the  individual  selected,  M.  Antonius,  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  its  success. 
There  was,  however,  another  person  in  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  personal  character  was  likely  to  add 
weight  to  whatever  authority  was  intrusted  to  him, 
whose  high  military  talents  fitted  him  to  combat  with 
the  enemies  of  the  State,  while  his  integrity   and 
humanity  would  protect  and  conciliate  its  subjects  and     u.  c 
allies.    Accordingly,  in  the  Consulship  of  C.  Piso  and     686. 
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fii^snp^T*  M anios  AcQitxs  Glabrto>  Atdus  Oabinus^*  one  of  the 

>^y^^  IVibtmes,  proposed  to  the  people  that  the  manage^ 

F»"°     ment  of  the  war  with  the  Pifates  should  be  committed 

^-  ^'    to  a  smgle  person  for  the  term  of  three  years  5  aiM| 

^^     that  the  power  of  the  officer  thus  chosen/  should 

""      extend  orer  every  part  of  the  Bmpire,  with  authority 

^'  ^'     io  raise   such  supplies  of  men  and  money  as   he 

7^      should  think  proper^  and  that  he  should  hove  under 

^      him  a  certain  number  of  liehtenants   of  Senatorian 

!:!^'     rank,  nominated  by  the  Senate.    GabiniuS  was  known 


to  be  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  his  character  is 
*"      to  have  been  bad:    his  own  motives,  therefore,  in 


\l'     proposing  this  measure,  may  weH  be  suspected ;  but 
Law  of  A.  ^*^®  measure  itself,  if  stript  of  some  of  its  elauses, 
G-binlos,   seems  not  to  have  been  justly  blamable.    The  people 
fi^dasraa  took  it  xip  witb  eagerness,  and  immediately  fixed  upon 
iiinordi-  pompey  as  the  individual  to  be  appointed  to   this 
^."•T'  extraordinary  command.    But  the  high  Aristocratical 
Pjopey.    P^rty  now  began  to  pause    m    lavishing  upon  him 
anusual  honours.     His  late  conduct,  dunng  his  Con- 
sulship, had  shewn  that  he  was  uot  insensMe  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  nor  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  popularity.     He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  an  undoubted  supporter  of  the  Nobility 
on  all  occasions  ;  and  his  personal  renown  seemed  to 
raise  him  above  their  level.  The  motion  of  Gabinius  was 
therefore  generally  opposed  in  the  Senate,  and  especially 
by  Q.  Catulus  and  Q.  Hortensias  ;t  and  the  negative 
of  two  of  the  Tribunes,  L.  Trebellius  and  L.  Roscius, 
was  secured,  according  to  the  old   practice  of  the 
Aristocracy,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  law.    Both 
parties^  as  usual,  had,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  dispute, 
resorted  to  violence:    the  person  of  Gabinius,    we 
are  told,  was  threatened  in  the  Senate,  when  he  first 
announced  there  his  intended  law ;  ami  the  mob,  in 
return,  beset  the  Senate-house,  and  having  laid  hold 
on  C.  Piso  the  Consul,  were  with  difficulty  persuaded 
by  Gabinius  to  let  him  go  without  injury.    But  u 
more  mischievous  step  was  taken  by  the  proposer 
of  the   measure,  when  he  proceeded  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  {  and  finding  Trebellius 
obstinate  in  his  opposition,  submitted  to  the  assembly 
the    question   of  his   d^radation    from    his    office. 
Trebellius,  however,  was  less  resolute  than  Octavius  5 
and  before  the  eighteenth  tribe  was  called  on  to  vote, 
he  withdrew  his  negative  upon  the  law.    Yet  the 
people  listened  with  respect  to  Q.  Catulus,  when  he, 
having  been  expressly  called  upon   by  Gabinius .  to 
deliver  his  sentiments,   endeavoured,  in  manly  and 
temperate  language,  to  prove  to  them  the  mischiefs 
of  the  intended  measure.     That  he  should  have  pre- 
vailedy    indeed,  was    not   to  be  expected,   but    the 
Aristocracy  disappointed  any  personal  views  which 
Gabinius  might  have  bad  in  procuring  so  extensive  a 
command  for  Pompey ;  ibr  although  Pompey  himself 
made  application  in  his  behalf,  the  Senate  refused  to 
insert  the  name  of  Gabinius  amongst  those  of  the 
m^      fifteen  lieutenants  who  were  to  act  under  his  orders. § 
a^[^^     It  was  late  in  the  year  when  the  law  of  Gabinius 
Kirates  to  was  canied  f  {)  but  Pomfiey  employed  the  winter  most 
s^missign.  diligently  in  making  immense  preparations  for  the 

*  Cicero,  fro  Lege  ManiHA,  c.  18.  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  iii.  p.  16l 
edit  Lennclmyii. 
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*war.  He  divided  ike  care  of  the  different  parts  of  the  CaiosJulins 
MediterFaneaa  among  his  several  lieutenants  ^  resolv-  ^  ^^^i^^f* 
ing  himself  to  superislend  their  proceedings  in  every 
quarter,  and  to  bestow  his  peculiar  attention  wherever 
it  should  be  most  needed.  Before  the  winter  was 
W^  ended,  he  put  to  sea,  and  deeming  it  important 
to  open,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Capital  and  those  countries  from  which  it 
was  usually  supplied  with  com,  he  sailed  first  to  Sicily, 
tfaence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  having  carefully 
scoured  the  coasts  there,  he  retur&ed  to  Sardinia,  sta- 
tioning a  sufficient  fleet  off  the  island,  and  strong 
guards  on  different  points  along  the  shore,  as  lie  had 
done  in  the  two  Provinces  which  he  had  previously 
vi«ted.  These  operations  were  completed,  according 
to  Plutarch,*  in  less  than  six  weeks ;  and  he  then 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time, 
disposing  his  forces  for  the  jMrotection  of  both  coasts 
of  that  peninsula,  and  sending  squadrons  and  land 
forces  to  secure  the  Provinces  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
lilyrtcum.  The  effect  of  all  these  measures  was  to 
hunt  out  the  Rmtes  from  all  their  haunts  in  the 
western  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  drive 
them  gradually  back  to  the  seat  of  their  main  power 
in  (Alicia.  Thither,  accordingly,  Pompey  sidled  in 
pursuit  of  them,t  and  expecting  to  meet  with  a  long 
and  obstinate  resistance  in  the  strongholds  on  that 
coast,  he  provided  himself  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  a  succession  of  sieges.  But  the  fame  of  his 
personal  character  went  before  him  ;  and  the  vigour 
of  his  military  operations,  combined  with  the  humanity 
which  he  had  shewn  to  those  of  the  Pirates  who  first 
fell  into  his  hands,  at  once  deterred  the  enemy  finom 
continuing  to  oppose  him,  and  encouraged  them  to 
trust  themselves  to  his  mercy.  On  his  arrival  off  the 
coasts  of  Ciiicia,  fortresses  and  ships  were  successively 
surrendered'  to  him  without  a  blow.  Nor  did  he 
deceive  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him ;  but  after 
receivii^  the  submissions  of  the  Pirates,  after  deliver* 
ing  the  prisoners  whom  he  found  in  thdr  hands,  and 
becoming  master  of  all  their  resources,  he  took 
measures  for  reclaiming  the  inhabitants  dF  those 
countries  from  that  rude  and  wretched  state  of  life 
which  tempted  them  to  robbery.  The  town  of  Soli, 
with  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,!  had  been 
lately- deprived  of  their  citizens  by  Tigranes  King  of 
Armenia,  who  had  transplanted  them  into  Upper  Asia, 
to  people  his  new  Capital  Tigranocerta.  Into  the 
towns  thus  deserted,  Pompey  brought  some  of  the 
Pirates  who  had  surrendered,  and  settled  them  in  a 
situation  where  they  might  naturally  be  led  to  taste 
and  to  value  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilisation  i 
while  he  removed  others  into  some  of  the  districts  ia 
the  interior,§  which,  perhaps,  their  own  incursions,  on 
former  occasions,  had  reduced  to  desolation,  and 
placed  them  where  the  constant  sight  of  the  sea  might 
not  tempt  them  to  resume  their  former  occupation  of 
Piracy.  By  this  admirable  conduct  Pompey  obtained 
a  glory  very  different  from  that  usu^ly  gained  by 
Roman  Generals;  and  in  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Italy  for  the  £ast,jj  he  had  cleared  every 

*  PlBtaA:]i«  M  JPomptio,  c.  36. 
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wisdom  and  goodness  which  alone,  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private  conduct,  can  permanently  ensure  a  happy 
result. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  employed  in  Cilicia,  he  received 
a  deputation  from  the  people  of  Crete,*  who  were  at 
this  time  attacked  by  Q.  Metellus,  a  Roman  Proconsul, 
and  who,  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  were  willing  to 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Pompey.    It  appears 


sary  imperfection  of  our  account.  The  varying  objects 
pursued  by  parties  and  by  individuals  at  different  times, 
can  only  be  explained  by  so  full  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  and  characters,  as  should  either  remove 
or  account  for  that  which  apparently  was  inconsistent ; 
and  the  same  knowledge  could  alone  enable  us  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  merits  of  several  measures,  which 
otherwise  we  might  approve  or  condemn  presumptously 


'      that  M.  Antonius,t  amongst  various  other  acts  of    and  erroneously.  Such  a  knowledge,  however,  cannot 
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injustice  which   had    signalized    his  command,    had 

commenced  hostilities  against  the  Cretans  without 

any  just  provocation,  from  the  mere  ambition  to  con- 

CrcterCoD-  qoer  that  famous  island  which  had  thus  long  preserved 

qaeitof      its    independence.      He  failed,  however,  in  his   at- 

tliat  island  tempt,  and  had  himself  died    whilst   engaged  in  it. 

tdlu^         ^^^  ^^^  Romans,  little  solicitous  about  the  origin  of 

their  wars,   finding    that  one  of  their  officers    had 

engaged  them  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Cretans,  resolved 

to  continue  it ;  and  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  been  Consul 

in  the  year  684,  was  sent,  after  his  Consulship,  into 

Crete  as  his  Province.     He  carried  on  his  operations 

very  successfully,  and  'Wos  looking  forward  to  the 

speedy    reduction   of  the    whole   island,  when  the 

Cretans,  hearing  of  the  extraordinary  powers  com- 
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now  be  obtained,  and  the  conjectures  by  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  supply  it,  we  wish  always  to 
propose  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  uncertainty; 
for  it  may  happen  that  some  detached  passage  of  an 
ancient  author  may  have  escaped  our  researches, 
which,  had  we  known  it,  would  have  obliged  us  to 
alter,  or  to  qualify,  the  theory  which  we  had  ventured 
to  offer.  With  this  caution  we  proceed  to  trace  the 
disorders  from  which,  henceforward,  scarcely  a  year, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
exempt. 

Amongst  the  evils  by  which  the  State  was  beset,  that  xribune- 
of  obtaining  public  offices  by  undue  means  was  at  ship  of  C. 
this  time  severely  felt.*     Like  many  other  grievances  Cornelioi. 
it  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  people,  and  some     ^*-  c* 


mitted  to  Pompey,  and  of  his  merciful  treatment  of    measure  was  called  for  that  might  remove  or  lessen     ^86. 


those  whom  he  had  conquered,  sent  a  deputation  to 
him  in  Pamphylia,}  requesting  him  to  receive  their 
'submission.  Crete,  with  every  other  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
Pompey*s  authority ;  he  sent,  therefore,  to  Metellus, 
desiring  him  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  despatched  Octavius,  an  officer  of  his 
own,  to  receive  the  offered  surrender.  Metellus 
treated  the  message  with  contempt  ;§  and  when  Octa* 
vius  threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Lappa,  trusting 
that  his  character  as  a  Roman  officer  would  protect 
the  inhabitants,  Metellus  besieged  and  took  the  place, 
and  put  the  Cilicians,  who  formed  the  garrison,  to 
death.     Octavius  then  employed  a  part  of  the  force 


it.  C.  Cornelius,  who  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for 
the  year  686,  resolved  to  take  up  the  subject,  and 
proposed  to  bring  in  a  law  which  should  punish  all 
bribery  or  undue  influence  in  elections  in  the  severest 
manner.  The  Senate  wishing  the  measure  to  proceed 
from  themselves  rather  than  from  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
directed  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  then  Consul,  to 
prepare  a  law  to  the  same  effect  with  that  of  Corne- 
lius, except  that  its  penalties  were  somewhat  less 
severe.  Cornelius,  on  his  side,  regarded  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Senate  with  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
and  th^  people,  in  general,  violently  opposed  the  law 
of  Piso  ;t  as  if  its  only  object  were  to  baffle  and 
disappoint  their  wish  for  an    effective  check  to  the 


under  Pompey's  command,  which  L.  Sisenna,  one  of    evil    complained  of.     Some  serious   tumults  appear 


his  lieutenants,  had  brought  over  from  Greece,  in 
defending  some  of  the  remaining  cities  of  Crete 
against  Metellus  ;  but  being  too  weak  to  act  with 
effect  in  their  behalf,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  quit 
the  island,  and  Metellus  then  soon  completed  the 
conquest  of  every  part  of  it.  His  conduct  was  marked 
with  the  usual  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  embittered,  in 
this  instance,  by  personal  irritation  at  the  preference 
which  the  Cretans  had  shewn  for  Pompey.  After  the 
ordinary  succession  of  executions  and  exactions»i| 
Crete  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  Province, 
and  Metellus  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  island  as  he 
thought  proper.  But  the  dispute,  which  arose  from 
his  disobedience  to  Pompey*s  authority,  was  for  some 
time  an  obstacle  to  his  enjoying  the  honour  of  a 
Triumph;  till  some  years  afterwards  the  Senate,  being 
more  and  more  alienated  from  Pompey,  thought  proper 
to  grant  it.^ 

*  Dion  Casslns,  lib.  zxxri.  ^  8. 

f  Floras,  lib.  iiL  c.  7.     Aacoiiiiis,  im  dcenn,  DMnaS.   in 
CteciHum, 

X  Cicero,  pro  Lege  ManiUA,  c.  12. 

%  DioQ  Caasint,  Uh.  xxxtL  p.  8. 

II  Plorus,  lib.  ill.  c.  7.     Livr,  Effii&me,  lib.  c. 

%  The  conduct  of  Pompey  in  this  tranaactkin  b  represented 


to  have  arisen ;  and  the  Consul,  provoked  at  the 
opposition  with  which  he  met,  called  upon  every  citi- 
zen, who  was  a  wellwisher  to  his  country,  to  assist  in 
procuring  the  enactment  of  the  law.  This  was  deemed 
equivalent  to  summoning  them  to  support  the  Con- 
sidar  authority  by  force,   as  was  usual    ia  cases  of 


in  a  very  dilTercnt  liglit  by  v>me  modem  writers,  vlio  hare 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  Plutarch.  They  impute  Pompey's 
behaviour  to  a  mean  desire  of  robbing  Metellus  of  the  glory  of 
his  conquest ;  and  Plutarch  dwella  upon  the  extraragance  of 
bis  actually  supporting  Pirates  against  the  power  that  was  em- 

Sloyed  in  punishing  them.  It  is  probable,  that  his  vanity  was 
altered  by  (he  preference  which  the  Cretans  shewed  for  him ; 
but  it  is  also  likely  that  he,  who  was  acting  hi  Cilicia  on  such 
wise  and  merciful  riewi,  was  eager  to  stop  die  cruelties  of 
Metellus,  and  to  give  the  Cretans,  a  people  unjustly  attacked 
by  the  RoTuana  in  the  outset,  the  benefit  of  hia  own  humane 
policy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  Pompey's  commission  certainly 
extended  to  Crete,  Metellus  was  guilty  of  on  act  of  rebellion  In 
resisting  hia  authority,  and  became  htmielf  the  robber  and  the 
outlaw,  in  persisting  to  attack  places  protected  by  a  superior 
officer  of  his  Government.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  Pompey's  temper,  or  to  the  strength 
of  the  Aristocratical  fisction,  that  Metellus  was  never  brought  to 
trial  and  punished  as  he  deserved  for  his  disobedience. 
*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xxxri.  p.  18.  edit.  Leondav. 
t  Cicero,  pro  CorneUo,  L    JVagm. 
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I^Q^bj.  extreme  danger ;  but  even  tkis  appeal  fiuling  of  its 
r' tiiect,  and  the  election  for  the  ensuing  year,  drawing 
on,*  and- being  preceded  by  the  usual  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  corruption  during  the  canvass,  the  Senate, 
by  their  own  sole  authority,  decreed  that  the  law 
should  be  enacted,  and  voted  a  guard  to  the  Consuls 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  It  had 
happened  that  Cornelius  had  been  already  disgusted 
witii  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  on  another  occasion 
during  his  Tribuneship.  The  Provinces  and  Allies  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  in  the  habit  of  often  sending 
deputies  to  Rome,t  sometimes  to  compliment  the 
officers  who  had  .exercised  the  Government  amongst 
them,  sometimes  to  complain  of  their  tyranny,  and 
sometimes  to  make  interest  among  their  friends  at 
Rome  to  procure  some  measure  which  they  deemed 
expedient  for  their  country.  It  often  happened  that 
the  deputies  were  detained  at  Rome  for  a  considerable 
period  J  and  in  the  want  of  those  resources  which 
modern  commerce  has  devised  to  facilitate  the  ob- 
taining money  in  foreign  countries,  they  were  obliged 
to  borrow  the  sums  they  wanted  of  wealthy  individuals, 
and  cofild  only  procure  them  by  eng;aging  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  interest.  Many  of  the  provincial  cities 
were  thus  burdened  with  a  debt ;  and  their  creditors 
were  not  unfre(|uently  employed  under  the  Proconsul 
or  Praetor  of  the  Province,  J  and  were  then  ready  to 
abet  him  in  all  his  proceedings,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  aid  of  his  authority  in  recovering,  by  a  summary 
process,  the  money  that  was  due  to  them.  The  evils 
and  the  scandal  of  this  system  were  equally  great, 
and  C.  Cornelius  had  moved  the  Senate  to  repress 
them,  by  forbidding  any  Roman  citizen  to  lend  money 
to  the  deputies  of  foreign  States  or  countries.  But' 
the  Senate  did  not  second  his  wishes  ;  and  this  had 
already  given  him  a  handle  for  inveighing  against 
that  body  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  When, 
therefore,  they  had  again  thwarted  his  projects  of 
reform, §  by  substituting  a  weaker  measure  in  the 
place  of  his  proposed  law  against  bribery,  he  deter- 
mined  to  attack  one  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
gradually  usurped  in  later  times,  and  which  had 
degenerated  into  an  abuse  of  a  flagrant  nature. 
This  was  no  other  than  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
v^^aiawlaws  in  particular  cases :  such,  for  example,  as  that 
i>  tnnUte  of  Pompey,  who  had  been  allowed,  by  a  decree  of  the 
t'%<a«-  Senate,  to  oflFer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consul- 
&f  the  ®^'P  ^^^ore  he  had  been  Prsetor  or  Quaestor,  in  direct 
Smaie.  violation  of  the  existing  laws.  In  former  times  these 
dispensations,  after  they  had  passed  the  Senate,  had, 
in  theory  at  least,  if  not  in  practice,  required  the 
sanction  of  the  People  to  give  them  validity;  but  by 
degrees  this  sanction  became  so  merely  a  form,  that 
it  was  neglected  altogether;  and  the  usual  expression 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  "  that  the  matter  should 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  People,"  was  at 
last  omitted  as  superfluous.  This  perhaps  might  have 
been  a  change  well  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by 
another  which  was  nothing  but  an  abuse.  These 
dispensations  were  often  granted  by  some  of  those 
members  who  took  an  active  part  in  public  business. 


a^pro- 


*  I>ion  CMnimi,  lib.  zxxtI.  p.  19. 

t  Asconios,  ^rgwnentum  in  Cheron.  pro  Comelio,  i. 

X  Cicero,  in  Fcrrem,  lib.  L  c.  29. 

I  Ascoalas,  /irgumentnm  in  CictrM,  pro  ComeHo,  i. 


when  none  but  themselves  were  present  iii<the  Senate- 
house  ;  and  thus  the  privilege  was  engrossed,  in  fact, 
by  a  few  individuals  of  the  highest  rank  and  con- 
sideration, who  availed  themselves  of  it  as  of  a  valuable 
store  of  patronage.  To  correct  this  system,  C.  C*>r- 
nelius  proposed  to  revive  and  enforce  the  old  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  that  no  one  should  be  exempted 
from  the  observance  of  any  law,  except  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  People.  ITie  Aristocratical  party, 
resisting  this  alteration,  procured  the  negative  of  one 
of  the  Tribiines,  P.  Servilius  Globulus,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  proposed  law.  When>  therefore,  the 
day  arrived  on  which  the  question  was  to  come 
before  the  People,  and  the  crier  began  to  repeat  aloud 
the  terms  of  the  law,  with  a  clerk  standing  behind  to 
prompt  him.  Globulus  forbade  both  the  clerk  and  the 
crier  to  proceed.  Cornelius  then  took  the  law  from 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  and  read  it  himself;  not  in- 
tending, as  his  friends  declared,  to  propose  it  to  the 
People  in  defiance  of  his  colleague's  negative,  but 
merely  to  satisfy  himself  what  the  provisions  were 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  submit  to  their  decision.* 
However  the  Consul,  C.  Piso,  who  witnessed  the  fact, 
interpreted  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed that  Cornelius  was  destroying  the  very 
essence  of  the  Tribunitian  power.  The  multitude 
received  this  speech  with  violent  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  when  Piso  sent  bis  lictors  to  arrest 
some  of  those  whom  he  observed  as  roost  outrageous, 
the  lictors  were  resisted,  their  fasces  were  broken, 
and  stones  were  thrown  by  some  persons  at  the 
extremity  of  the  crowd  against  the  Consul  himself 
But  Cornelius,  far  from  abetting  these  disorders, 
immediately  broke  up  the  assembly,  and  relinquished 
his  law ;  and  in  order  to  shew  his  willingness  to 
conciliate  his  opponents,  he  brought  it  forward  again 
without  its  obnoxious  clauses,  proposing  merely  that 
no  dispensation  from  the  laws  should  be  considered 
as  valid,  unless  two  hundred  members  had  been 
present  in  the  Senate  when  it  was  granted ;  and  that 
although  the  sanction  of  the  People  was  necessary 
as  a  point  of  form,  yet  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  any  Tribune  to  negative  a  dispensation  which  had 
regulsirly  passed  the  Senate,  f  In  this  amended  state 
the  law  was  too  reasonable  to  be  openly  opposed ; 
but  the  leading  Senators  were  greatly  'offended  that 
their  particular  influence  should  be  at  all  diminished. 
Another  salutary  measure  was  brought  forward  and  car- 
ried by  Cornelius,  which  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
free  from  any  factious  design  or  tendency.  It  seems 
that  the  Prxtors  had  a  large  discretionary  power  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  that  it  was  usual 
for  every  Praetor,  t  when  he  entered  upon  his  office, 

*  Cicero,  im  Vutnuum^  c.  2.  Defendebatmr  non  reciiamU 
eautA  Ugisit  sed  reco/fnoscendi.  It  seems  that  persons  were  in 
the  habit  of  reading  aloud,  even  when  reading  by  themselres 
alone,  and  thus  the  action  of  Cornelius  might  hare  had  no 
other  motive  than  that  which  his  friends  represented.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  the  Ethiopian  ennuch  was  reading 
the  Scriptures  to  himself,  as  he  travelled  in  his  chariot,  he 
evidently  pronounced  the  words  aloud ;  for  it  is  said,  that 
"  Philip  heard  him  reading ;"  whereas  now,  the  natural  expression 
would  be,  that  a  pian  reading  alone  in  a  carriage  was  j«ri» 
reading. 

t  iVe  quis  in  tenatu  legiBua  solveretur,  nisi  CC  Hdjuisseni, 
neve  quit,  pimn  Moluttu  euet,  intercederet,  ftaan  de  eA  re  ad 
populum  fcrretur.  Asconius,  Argrumentum  in  Ciceron.  pro 
Cornelia,  i. 

X  Asconius,  tt^i  tupra.    Con/,  Dion  Cass.  lib.  zxxvi.  p.  19, 
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to  publish  o  proclamation^  declaring^  generally^  the 
principles  on  which  his  decisions  would  be  founded 
during  the  year.  But  from  these  principles  the 
Praetors  continually  deviated,  alleging^  we  may  suppose^ 
that  the  equity  of  particular  cases  required  them  to 
depart  from  their  general  rule.  Whatever  may  be 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  leaving  much  to 
the  discretion  of  Judges  in  well-ordered  Governments, 
and  in  a  tolerably  pure  state  of  public  morals,  we 
may  well  conceive  that  with  such  officers  as  the 
Roman  Prastors  are  described  to  have  been  at  this 
Period,  whatever  discretionary  power  they  possessedj 
was  likely  to  be  abused  for  their  own  purposes. 
Accordingly  Cornelius  was  listened  to  with  general 
approbation  when  he  proposed  a  law  obliging  the 
Pr&tors  to  conform  in  all  cases  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  their  own  proclamations  ;  and  this  measure 
also  was  carried  without  any  open  resistance.  It  is 
said  that  he  brought  forward  several  other  laws  during 
his  Tribuneship,  which  were  negatived  by  some  of 
his  colleagues ;  but  the  particulars  are  not  mentioned. 
The  resentment,  however,  which  his  conduct  had 
excited,  broke  out  as  soon  as  his  year  of  office  was 
expired.  He  was  accused  of  what,  perhaps,  may  best 
be  expressed  in  English  by  the  general  term  of"  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours;"*  but  on  the  day  ap* 
pointed  for  the  trial,  P.  Cossius  the  Prietor,  who  was 
to  act  as  Judge,  did  not  appear ;  and  a  mob  assembling 
at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  said,  of  Maniliua,  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  assaulted  the  accusers,  threatening  them 
with  death  if  they  did  not  abandon  their  accusation j 
and,  finally,  obliged  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Cornelius  appears  to  have  had  no  share  in  this  riot  | 
but  his  trial  was  again  resumed  in  the  year  following, 
and  he  was  arraigned  chiefly  for  having  read  aloud 
his  law  to  the  people,  after  another  Tribune  had 
interposed  his  negative  against  it.  On  this  point 
Q.  Catulus,  Q.  Hortensius,  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and 
L.  Lucullus,  all  came  forward  to  give  their  evidence 
with  a  strong  leaning  against  him ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Cicero  undertook  his  defence,  and  is  said 
to  have  conducted  it  with  the  greatest  ability  in  two 
speeches,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only  a  new  frag« 
ments  remain  to  us.  Mis  eloquence  was  received 
with  bursts  of  applause  from  the  assembled  people,t 
and  Cornelius,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  acquitted.  { 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  Tribuneship 
and  laws  of  Cornelius,  because  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  few  men  of  his  time  who  advocated 
firmly  and  temperately  the  real  interests  of  the  people  | 
and  because  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  from 
the  Aristocracy,  shews  how  much  they  were  inclined 
to  resist  not  only  the  seditious,  but  evei)  the  fairest 
and  most  moderate  supporters  of  reform^  as  if  every 
thing  were  mischievous  which  did  not  tend  to  main* 
tain  their  exclusive  ascendency.  At  a  crisis  such  afe 
that  in  which  Rome  was  now  placed,  there  were  few 
popular  leaders  who  were  disposed  to  imitate  the 
temper  and  judgment  of  Cornelius,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  met  with  was  likely  still  more  to  diminish  the 
number.  Men  of  real  sense  and  patriotism  were  de- 
terred from  the  task  of  redressing  grievances,  when 
they  found  that  they  could  only  succeed  at  the  price 

t  Quintilian,  lib.  vtil.  c.  3. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  Ti.  c.  5.   "  ut  ComeUvm  ipsa  confettionii  fiiuda 
trijmerit,*' 
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of  provoking  a  str<»g  resistance  on  the  part  ef  the  CaiiuJulim 
Nobility,  and,  perhi^^  dangerously  exdUag  the  ^^• 
passions  of  the  multitude.  But  profligate  adventurers^ 
to  whom  sedition  was  in  itsdf  an  end,  instead  of 
being  regarded  with  aversion  even  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  some  real  good,  were  rejoiced  to  find  the 
Senate  so  selfish  and  shortsighted.  They  could  then 
say,  with  more  plausibility,  that  the  Aristocracy  were 
habitually  the  enea&ies  and  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
and  that  nothing  could  effectually  benefit  the  Com« 
monwealth  but  a  total  revolutiou  in  the  state  of 
society. 

In  the  year  687  C.  Manilius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,^ 
proposed  a  renewal  of  one  of  the  laws  which  had 
been  passed  during  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party 
under  Carbo,  and  which  had  subsequently,  we  may  "^rlbuDe- 
suppose,  been  annulled  by  Sylla.     By  this  law  the  jJjJjiJuf * 
freed  men  had  been  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the 
tribes,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  before,  to  the 
four  city  tribes  only.    Manilius  procured  its  revival, 
by  proposing  it  suddenly  at  a  late  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  majority  of  respectable  citizens  had  left  the 
forum  ;t  but  it  was  instantly  annulled  by  the  Senate, 
as  having  been  illegally  passed,  and  Manilius  himself 
was  induced  to  abandon  any  further  mention  of  it.{ 
But  finding  that  he  was  still  threatened  with  the  re* 
sentment  of  the  Aristocracy,  he  resolved  to  secure 
himself  by  courting  more  assiduously  the  favour  of 
the  People,  and  by  gaining  the  protection  of  an  in- 
dividual, whose  friends  it  might  not  be  politic  for  the 
Senate  to  attack.     This  is   said  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Manilian  law,  by  which  it  was  Tlie  M&ni- 
proposed  to  commit  the  sole  management  of  tiie  war^V* 
with  Mithridates   and  Tigranes  to  Pompey,  and  to 
continue  to  him  a  large  portion  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  he  was  already  invested  to  act 
against  the  Pirates.    The  Aristocratical  party,  as  may 
be  supposed,  warmly  opposed  the  law,   but  it  was 
supported  by  Cesar  and  by  Cicero>  and  finally  carried.} 
It  is  probable  that  the  mere  military  part  of  the  com- 
mand might  have  been  safely  intrusted  to  other  hands; 
but  with  the    peculiar  temptations  which  the  East 
offered  to  plunder    and   extortion,   no  officer  could 
have  been  so  well  chosen  as  Pompey  to  retrieve  the 
lost  character  of  Roman  magistrates,  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  and  to  ad* 
minister  his  extensive  command  with  justice,  humanity^ 
and  wisdom.    Nor  would  the  measure,  in  strictness^ 
have  been  dangerous,  even  as  a  precedent  i    for  as 
Pompey  was  appointed  to  wield  such  unusual  powers 
on  account  of  his  tried    moderation   and  integrity, 
there  was  little  probability  that  officers  would  often 
be  found  with  similar  qualities  to  entitle  them  to  a 
similar  honour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  P,  Cornelius  Sylla,  |i 
a  rehition  of  the  late  Dictator,  and  P.  Autronius,  were 
elected  Consuls  for  the  year  following ;  but  being 
shortly  after  accused  of  bribery,  and  being  found 
guilty,  the  election  was  declared  null  and  void,  and 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  were 
chosen  in  their  room.   The  £eunous  L.  Sergius  Catilina 
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Btffnphr*  bad  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  but  he 
was  also  at  this  time  under  aecusation  for  misconduct 
io  hie  ]ale  Province  of  A^ea,*  and  the  Senate  re* 
solved  that  under  such  drcumatances  he  could  not  be 
elected.    Irritated  at. his  disappointment,  he  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  P.  Autronius  and  Ca.  Piso>  a 
young  man  of  noble  birth,  but  needy  and  profligate  f 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  Consuls  elect,  Cotta 
and  Manltue,  should  be  murdered  in  &e  Ciqiitol  on 
the  first  of  January,  when  they  would  first  enter  upoa 
their  office  $  that  Catiline  and  Autronius  should  then 
seize  upon  the  Consulship,  and  Piso  should  be  sent 
with  an  army  to  secure  the  important  Province  of 
Spain.     The  design  was  suspected,  and  its  eKecution 
was  therefore  postponed  to  the  fifth  of  February,  when 
it  was  intended  to  assasunate  not  the  Consuls  only, 
but  a  great  number  of  the  Senators  when  assembled 
in  the  Senale^house.     Catiline,  however,   gav«  the 
signal  for  the  massacre  before  the  armed  men,  whom 
tiwy  had  hired  to  execute  it,  were  eoUe^ed  in  sufiieient 
force;   and  after  this  second  disappointment  the  at*> 
tempt  was  relinquished.     But    although  this    oou" 
spiracy  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Sallust  as  a  matter 
perfectly  notorious,  yet  the  authors  of  it  were  suf- 
fered to  rem^  unquestioned,  and  Catiline  ventured^ 
two  years  afterwards^  to  offer  himself  again  as  a  can^ 
date  for  the  highest  office  in  the  Commonwealth. 
r.  c.        The  year  which  had  begun  with  such  alarming  qt'* 
cumstances  was  nu&rked  in  its  progress  with  little  that 
b  remarkable.    Catiline's  trial  for  misconduct  in  his 
Province  came  on,  but  he  was  acquitted :  an  escape 
which  he  is  sind  to  have  owed  to  the  corruption  of 
his  judges  and  of  his  accuser,  P.  Clodius,t  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  bribed  by  Catiline  to  weaken 
purposely  the  force  of  his  owu  accusation.    At  this 
time  also  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Caiulus  were  acting  as 
Censors  $  but  they  were  warmly  at  variance  with  each 
other  on  an  important  question  relating  to  the  infaa« 
bitanta  of  Cisalpine  Craul  to  the  north  of  the  Po.t 
Crassus  wished  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Bomaa 
cttizeashlp  to  them  as  to  all  the  other  people  within 
the  Alps  'f  but  Catulus,  according  to  the  usual  policy 
of  the  Aiistocratieal  party,  was  adverse  to  the  mea« 
sure  >  and  both  persisting  in  their  respective  opinions, 
resigned  the  Censorship.    It  was  thought  by  many, 
that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  thronged  too  much 
already,  without  sweUing  the  number  of  citizens  still 
^Fnitti  ^<^^  I  >nd  C.  Papius,§  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed 
l27.         and  carried   a  hiw,  by  which  all    foreigners  were 
ordered  to  depart  from  Rome.    This  measure  occa- 
sioned, probably,  great  inconve&ienee  and  distress  to 
hidividuals,  without   any  important  benefits  to  the 
public  peace.   .While  tlJs  number  of  needy  and  pro« 
lligate  citizens  was  so  great,  and  whilst  such  multi- 
tudes of  slaves  and  gladiators  were  kept  in  the  city, 
ready  at  all  times  to  serve  the  purposes  of  riot  and 
viidenoe,  it  was  of  little  avul  to  drive  away  the  snaall 
proportion  of  free  foreigners  who   might  possibly 
have  strengthened  the  cause  of  any  sedition. 
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In  the  year  following,  L.Julius  Caesar  and  C. 
Marcius  Figulus  were  chosen  Consuls.  Catiline  now 
was  preparing  to  renew  his  canvass  for  the  Consul- 
ship, and  to  combine  it  with  the  plan  of  a  second 
conspiracy.  This  man  must  not  be  classed  among 
the  ordinary  leaders  of  the  popidar  party  who  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  Senate-;  nor  with  such  men  as 
the  Gracchi,  who,  although  their  meditated  changes 
threatened  to  affect  the  tenure  of  property,  yet  pro- 
posed no  mof  e  than  that  which  an  unrepealed  law  of 
the  Republic  bad  already  sanctioned,  and  who,  with  all 
their  rashness  and  violence,  would  have  shrunk  £rom 
the  thought  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  noblest 
of  their  countrymen.  But  Catiline,  from  his  early 
youth,  had  been  stained  with  crimes:  in  the  pro- 
scription of  Sylla  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
peculiar  cruelty  and  rapacity  ;*  and  since  that  period 
the  free  indulgence  of  his  profligate  desires  had  re- 
duced him  to  indigence,  which  he  had  again  repaired 
by  his  extortions  in  his  Province,  but  which  was 
returning  upon  him  afresh  from  the  usual  tenour  of 
his  life  in  Rome.  He  was  of  a  Patrician  family,  and 
found  many  others  amongst  the  Nobility  who  resem- 
bled him  in  profligacy  and  neediness,  and  who  were 
willing  to  share  with  him  all  his  projects  of  revolution :  f 
to  these  were  added  a  multitude  of  worthless  and 
desperaie  men  from  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
Whoever  disliked  a  life  of  labour,  whoever  wished  to 
be  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  law,  whoever  were 
involved  in  debts  which  they  could  only  hope  to  wipe 
off  by  the  murder  of  their  creditor$,-*-the  envious, 
the  rapacious,  and  the  revengeful,  ifho  form  so  large 
a  portion  of  maakind, — all  were  ready  to  embrace  a 
scheme  which  promised  them  plunder,  and  license, 
and  bloodshed.  Political  circumstances  added  others 
to  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  The  inhabitants 
of  Tuscany,:!:  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands 
by  Sylla  s  eoafiscations,  were  eager  to  recover  their 
property;  many  of  the. soldiers  who  had  received 
these  lands  as  settlemeats  had  since  become  involved 
by  their  extravagance  or  ignorance  of  forming,  and 
were  anxious  for  a  second  civil  war  that  they  might 
receive  fresh  rewards;  whilst  the  children  of  those 
who  had  been  proscribed,  beine  excluded  by  Sylla's 
laws  from  all  the  honours  o?  the  Conunonwealth 
during  their  lives*  were  anxious  to  raise  themselves 
from  this  state  of  degradation.  It  is  mentioned,  too, 
that  a  great  many  women  of  birth  and  talents,  §  but 
of  infamous  character,  who,  in  the  decay  of  their 
youthful  beauty,  had  no  longer  the  means  of  indulging 
their  extravagant  habits,  and  had  thus  contracted 
considerable  debts,  were  ready  to  use  all  their  arts 
and  influence  in  support  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to 
assist  it  more  directly  by  the  use  of  poison  or  the 
dagger  against  their  own  husbands,  whose  rank  or 
character  might  render  them  valuable  friends  to  the 
Constitution  of  their  country. 

The  chief  grievance  on  which  Catiline  dwelt,  when 
endeavouring  to  excite  his  associates  to  overthrow  the 
existing  Government,  was  the  monopoly  of  honours 
and  riches  amongst  a  few  great  families,  ||  by  which  the 
bulk  of  the  People  were  kept  in  a  de^naded  and  im- 
poverished  conditioo.     This  compUunt  was  utterly 
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groundless  in  his  own  mouth,  or  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  Patrician  conspirators  of  his  party :  they  certainly 
were  not  excluded  by  any  Aristocratical  jealousy  from 
office;  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace,  in  the  lists  of  Consuls 
and  Prietors  about  this  period,  any  signs-  of  a  pre- 
dominant influence  exercised  either  by  a  few  indivi- 
duals, or  by  a  few  particular  f&milies  of  the  Aristocracy. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  Nobility,  as  a  body,  were  un- 
willing to  see  the  highest  posts  in  the  Commonwealth 
occupied  by  men  of  inferior  birth  and  fortune,  and 
wished  to  make  the  Constitution  too  nearly  resemble 
an  oligarchy.  The  same  C.  Piso,  who  was  Consul 
when  C.  Cornelius  was  Tribune,  and  who  had  been  so 
strongly  opposed  to  him,  is  said  to  have  declared  to 
the  assembled  People,^  when,  in  his  quality  of  Consul, 
he  was  presiding  at  the  election  of  Consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year,  that  if  M.  Palicanus,  a  man  of  humble 
origin  and  a  popular  Tribune,  should  be  chosen  by 
the  votes  of  the  Comitia,  he  never  would  return  him 
as  duly  elected.  This  no  doubt  was  an  extreme  case  ; 
yet  the  lists  of  Consuls  sufficiently  prove  that  no  one 
could  easily  attain  that  dignity,  unless  he  were  of 
noble  blood  and  distinguished  connections  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Cicero*s  pretensions 
to  the  Consulship,  for  which  he  was  now  a  candidate^ 
were  much  discouraged  by  the  high  Aristocratical 
party.t  His  character,  however,  was  so  pure,  his 
eloquence  so  popular,  and  his  political  principles  so 
much  inclined  to  support  the  Senate,  that  these  merits 
atoned  for  his  want  of  family;  and  as  Catiline*s  projects 
excited  considerable  alarm,  the  Nobility  perceived  the 
necessity  of  having  a  Consul  able  and  willing  to 
check  them,  and  thus  M.  Cicero  and  C.  Antonius 
were  elected  to  fill  the  Consulship  for  the  following 
year. 

Thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  place 
of  lawful  power,  Catiline  turned  more  zealously  to 
his  schemes  of  revolution ;  xand  whilst  he  was 
increasing  the  number  of  his  partisans  at  Rome,  he 
provided  depots  of  arms  in  different  parts  of  Italy; 
and  having  found  means  to  borrow  money  on  his 
own  credit,  and  that  of  his  friends,  he  transmitted  it 
to  Faesulse  in  Tuscany,  to  the  care  of  one  C.  Manlius, 
who  was  to  commence  the  intended  insurrection  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  contrived  repeated 
attempts  against  the  life  of  Cicero ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  designs,  he  actually  proposed  to  offer  himself 
once  more,  at  the  ensuing  elections,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Consulship.  His  plans,  however,  had  been  con- 
stantly communicated  to  different  persons,  and  from  a 
very  early  period  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  denounced 
to'the  Consul  Cicero.  One  of  his  associates,  Q.  Curius,  X 
had  long  been  engaged  in  a  criminal  connection  with 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Fulvia,  who  resembled, 
in  the  general  profligacy  and  extravagance  of  her 
manner  of  living,  those  females  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  among  the  accomplices  of  Catiline ; 
but  who,  from  some  feelings  of  humanity,  or  private 
connections,  or  some  regard  for  the  Constitution  of 
her  country,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators.  Curius  was  a  man  of  good  family,  but 
indigent ;  and  having  no  means  left  of  gratifying 
Fulvia  s  habits  of  exfiense,  he  found  himself  a  less 


welcome  visiter  to  her.  But  so  soon  as  he  hftd  become 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  Catiline,  and  had  heard 
the  splendid  allurements  which  he  held  out  to  his 
partisans,  he  endeavoured  to  regain  her  favour,  by 
assuring  her  that  in  a  short  time  he  should  be  enabled 
to  testify,  in  the  amplest  manner,  the  affection  which 
he  bore  her.  Some  doubts  expressed  by  Fulvia  as  to 
his  sincerity,  led  him  in  his  own  defence  to  disclose 
the  means  to  which  he  was  looking  for  his  enrich- 
ment ;  and  Fulvia,  struck  with  horror  at  this  com- 
munication, lost  no  time  in  making  several  persons 
acquahited  with  it.  Afterwards,  when  Cicero.became 
Consul,  he  gained  her  over  entirely  to  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  empowered  her  to  make 
Curius  such  promises,  as  tempted  him  to  give  regular 
information  of  all  that  passed  at  every  meeting  of 
the  conspirators.  Through  this  channel  he  also 
gained  timely  notice  of  the  designs  formed  against 
his  own  life ;  and  took  care  to  keep  a  strong  body  of 
his  friends  and  dependents  near  his  person,  that  they 
might  defend  him  either  from  assassination  or  from 
open  violence. 

Such,  however,  were  the  imperfections  of  the 
Roman  laws,  that,  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  constant  progress  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy,  the  Consul  was  obliged  to  wait  for  some 
overt  act  of  rebellion,  before  he  could  venture  to  act 
officially  against  the  guilty.  In  the  mean  time  the 
people  in  general  were  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  State ;  and  whilst  Catiline  was  carrying 
on  his  projects  of  revolution  in  secret,  several  other 
matters  of  far  less  importance  successively  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  P.  Servilius  RuUus,  one 
of  the  Tribunes,*  proposed  to  gratify  the  lower  orders 
by  a  new  Agrarian  law,  framed  on  a  scale  far  more 
extensive  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  conferring 
powers  unusually  great  on  the  Commissioners  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  general 
object  of  the  law  was  to  provide  the  poorer  citizens 
with  settlements  of  land  in  Italy  j  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  commission  of  ten  persons  was  to  be  appointed, 
who  should  be  enabled  to  sell  national  property  of 
every  description  in  every  jn^rt  of  the  Empire,  and, 
with  the  money  arising  from  the  sal^,  should  purchase 
lands  in  Italy,  and  settle  upon  them  colonies  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  With  something  more  than  the  usual 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  intrusted  to  commissions  of  this 
nature,  the  Commissioners  were  constituted  sole 
judges  of  what  was  national  property,  and  were 
authorized  to  fix  the  place  of  sale  wherever  they 
should  think  proper ;  a  door  being  thus  opened  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  greatest  oppression,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  most  shameful  corruption.  The  commission, 
moreover,  was  to  exist  for  five  years,  and  during  it4 
existence  none  of  its  members  could  be  subjected  to 
trial  for  misconduct;!  and  two  hundred  of  the  Eques- 
trian order  were  to  be  chosen  yearly  as  a  sort  of  guard 
of  honour^  that  the  Commissioners  might  travel  every 
where  with  Kingly  state,  and  with  more  than  Kingly 
power )  for,  it  seems,  they  were  empowered  every 
where  to  enforce  their  authority  by  punishments,  in- 
flicted at  their  own  discretion,  while  there  was  no 
other  power  which  could  protect  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion,  or  reverse   their  sentences.     It  was  proposed 
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Sognphr*  further  tbat  these  sovereign  magistrates  should  be 
chosen    by    a    majority    out     of    seventeen    tribes 
only;*   that   the  tribes   who    were    to  elect  should 
be  chosen  by  lot,  and  the   Comitia  should  be  held 
by  theframer  of  the  law,  that  is,  by  Rullus  himself; 
so    that,    according    to    the  well>known    influence 
exercised  over  the  result  of  an  election  at  Rome  by 
the  officer  who  presided  at  it  and  received  the  votes, 
Rullus  might  calculate  fairly  on  being  placed  himself 
on  the  commission.     This  Agrarian   law  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  History  in  which  a  popular  party  has 
incurred  general  odium   by   attempting,    under  the 
colour  of  an  extraordinary  commission,  to  confer  im- 
moderate |>owers  upon  its  own  leaders.  Cicero  instantly 
perceived  the  advantage  which  was  afforded  him ;  and, 
whilst    be   professed    to    approve    the    principle    of 
Agrarian  laws,  he  attacked  this  particular  measure 
as  a  mere  device  to  invest  ten  persons  with  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  Empire ;  and  as  Rullus 
had  not  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  people 
as  to  make  them  deaf  to  all  insinuations  against  the 
purity  of  his   views,   the   eloquence    of  Cicero  was 
listened  to  with  delight ;  one  of  the  other  Tribunes 
promised  to  negative  the  law  if  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  votes  of  the  people  5^  and  Rullus,  thus 
findings    the    popular    feeling   turned    against    him^ 
abandoned  his  measure  without  further  trial. 

The  Aristocratical  party  were  contented  with  having 
exposed  the  folly  of  their  adversaries*  scheme,  and 
with  having  completely  defeated  their  attempt.  It  is 
ever  the  case  in  party  warfare  that  the  public  good 
is  sacrificed,  while  the  contending  factions  appeal 
almost  exclusively  to  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
arguments,  those  which  derive  their  force  from  the 
weakness  or  contradictions  of  an  opponent.  The 
proposed  law  of  Rullus  was  extravagant  and  absurd  ; 
but  was  there  no  other  practicable  plan  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  which  Cicero,  the  professed  friend  of  the 
principle  of  Agrarian  laws,  might  have  most  seasonably 
devised,  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  really  existing 
sufferings  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  conciliate  their 
affections  to  the  Nobility  at  a  period  so  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  Commonwealth  ?  When  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Capital,  and  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  had  drawn  to  Rome  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
free  population  of  Italy;  when  Samnium  and  some  of 
the  neighbourii^  districts  were  almost  a  wilderness, 
and  Etruria  was  overrun  with  banditti ;  above  all, 
when  a  conspiracy  was  known  to  exist,  which  struck 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  present  order  of 
things  ;  sound  policy  surely  demanded  that  the  chief, 
magistrates  of  the  State  should  themselves  propose 
some  expedient,  which,  by  relieving  the  indigent,  and 
restoring  Italy  in  general  to  a  more  healthful  condition, 
might  deprive  the  enemies  of  society  of  their  prin- 
eipal  resources.  A  severe  but  necessary  tax,  levied 
upon  all  establishments  of  slaves  above  a  certain 
number,  might  have  gradually  resupplied  the  country 
with  a  population  of  free  labourers;  or,  as  the 
Agrarian  laws  were  the  ordinary  method  of  providing 
for  the  poor  at  Rome,  the  product  of  such  a  tax 
might  have  been  employed  in  the  purchase  or  rent 
of  lands  to  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens; 
and  such  a  step,  abhorrent  as  it  may  be  to  our  notions, 
might  perhaps  have  alleviated  the  public  distresses, 

*  Cicero,  d€  Lege  AgrariA,  ii.  c.  7.        f  Ibid,  pro  SullA,  c.  23. 
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and  certainly  would  have  enabled  the  Nobility  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  seditious  adventurers  with  a 
greater  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  a  better  claim 
to  the  support  of  the  people  at  large. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  Agrarian  law,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  popular  party  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  the  children  of  those  whom 
Sylla  had  proscribed  to  the  common  rights  and  digni- 
ties of  citizens,  by  rendering  them  eligible  to  public 
offices.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  again  displayed  his 
eloquence  with  success,  in  opposing  the  law.  He 
alleged  that  the  existing  order  of  things  was  so  much 
built  upon  the  laws  of  Sylla,^  that  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  suffered  under  his  government  could  not, 
without  danger,  be  relieved  from  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  laboured.  Of  the  justice  of  this  argument 
we  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging  :  it  admitted, 
at  least,  that  the  exclusion  of  so  many  innocent  in- 
dividuals was  an  evil ;  but  whether  their  influence, 
could  they  have  exerted  it,  would  have  tended  to 
reform  or  to  revolutionize  the  actual  order  of  things, 
we  cannot  easily  determine.  From  the  general 
profligacy  of  the  times,  however,  we  may  conjecture 
that  a  depressed  party,  invested  suddenly  wit]i  power, 
was  not  likely  to  exercise  it  with  moderation,  or  with 
any  regard  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  popular  party  was  more 
clearly  deserving  of  censure.  It  has  been  already  noticed, 
that  C.  Cssar  had,  on  one  01;  two  occasions,  expressed 
with  some  ostentation  his  affection  for  the  party  of 
Marius,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  L.  Saturn inus,  who,  having  been  for  a 
long  time  the  associate  of  Marius,  was  afterwards 
opposed  by  him  as  the  reluctant  instrument  of  the 
Senate,  and,  having  been  taken  in  actual  rebellion, 
had  been  murdered  by  the  armed  citizens,  who  broke 
into  his  place  of  confinement.  Cfiesar,t  it  is  said, 
instigated  T.  Altius  Labienus,  at  this  time  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  afterwards  distinguished  in  Gaul  as 
one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants,  and  in  the  civil  war  as  a 
partisan  of  Pompey,  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
Senator,  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder.  The 
cause  was  first  tried  before  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Caesar,  ( 
who  were  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as  special  Commis- 
sioners in  this  case,  by  virtue  of  the  Praetor's  order ; 
and  the  accused  was  arraigned  according  to  the  old 
law  of  murder,  by  which,  if  he  had  been  found  guilty, 
he  would  have  been  condemned  to  be  hanged.  But 
this  mode  of  proceeding  was  stopped  by  Rabirius 
appealing  to  the  people,  or  by  the  interference  of 
Cicero  as  Consul, §  as  his  speech  seems  to  imply,  and 
his  procuring  the  removal  of  the  cause, before  another 
tribunal.  The  people,  however,  it  is  said,  were  likely 
to  condemn  the  accused,  when  Q.  Metellus  Celer,|| 
one  of  the  Praetors,  obliged  the  meeting  to  break  up 
by  tearing  down  the  ensign,  which  was  always  flying 
on  the  Janiculum  whilst  the  people  were  assembled, 
and  without  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  they 
could  not  lawfully  continue  their  deliberations.  In 
this  manner  Rabirius  escaped ;  for  Labienus  or  his 
instigators  did  not  think  proper  to  bring  forward  the 
business  again  ;  whether  despairing  of  again  finding 

*  QainctiliBii,  lib.  xi.  c.  1.  s.  85. 
f  Saetonius,  in  Co'sare,  c  12. 
X  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  zxxvii.  c.  42. 
$  Cicero,  pro  Rabirio^  c.  4,  5. 
II  Dion  CaMias,  lib.  xxxriL  c.  42. 
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the  people  equally  disposed  to  condemn  the  accused, 
or  whether  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
began  now  to  turn  meu*s  attention  more  entirely  to  a 
different  subject. 

The  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls  were  on 
the  point  of  being  held,  when  Cicero  acquainted  the 
Senate  with  some  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was  in 
possession  relative  to  the  conspiracy,  and  persuaded 
them  to  order  the  postponement  of  the  elections^  that 
the  state  of  affairs  might  previously  undergo  a  fuU 
discussion.^  On  the  following  day,  when  the  Senators 
were  assembled,  Cicero  taxed  Catiline  openly  with 
the  criminal  designs  imputed  to  him,  and  called  on 
him  to  justify  himself.  But  when  he  had  said  in  reply, 
that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Common  wealth, 
the  one  weak  both  in  its  head  and  its  body,  the 
other  strong  in  body  but  headless,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  supply  it  with  a  head ;  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  by  a  general  murmur,  and 
the  decree,  usual  in  all  dangerous  emergencies,t  was 
passed,  "  That  the  Consuls  should  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  Republic.*'  Cicero,  however,  did  not 
avail  himself  as  yet  of  the  ample  powers  thus  com* 
mitted  to  him  :  he  contented  himself  with  defending 
bis  own  person  on  the  day  of  the  election,  by  going 
down  to  the  Campus  Martins  attended  by  a  strong 
escort  ;X  and  having  seen  Catiline  once  more  rejected, 
and  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Muraena  chosen  Consuls, 
he  continued  to  learn  all  Catiline's  plans  from  the  in- 
formation of  Curius,  and  to  take  the  proper  precau- 
tions to  obviate  every  attempt  that  might  be  made 
of  a  nature  directly  hostile. 

In  the  mean  time  C.  Manlius,  according  to  the 
instructions  of  Catiline,  had  taken  up  arms  in  Etniria;  § 
and  two  others  of  the  conspirators  had  been  despatched 
to  excite  insurrections  in  Picenum  and  Apulia.  To 
oppose  these  movements,  two  of  the  Prsstors  and  two 
Proconsuls,  who  had  lately  returned  from  their  Pro- 
vinces, and  who,  having  clcdmed  the  honour  of  a 
Triumph,  were  both  waiting,  with  their  armies  not  yet 
disbanded,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  were  sent 
into  the  different  quarters  where  the  danger  was  most 
threatening;  while  guards  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  public  mind  was 
studiously  alarmed  with  reports  of  the  atrocious  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators.  Catiline  finding  himself 
the  object  of  unlveral  suspicion,  offered  successively 
to  commit  himself  to  the  custody  of  several  indivi- 
duals of  distinction,  and  amongst  others  even  to  that 
of  the  Consul; II  but  no  one  would  undertake  such 
a  charge ;  Cicero  being  anxious  to  oblige  him  to  leave 
Home,  and  the  others  being,  probably,  unwilling  to 
Incur  so  great  a  responsibility,  and  supposing,  per- 
haps, that  Catiline's  accomplices  in  the  city  were 
numerous  enough  to  effect  his  rescue,  and  that  they 
who  held  him  in  custody  would  be  the  first  marked 
out  ibr  destruction.  It  appears  that  Cicero  having 
full  information  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
Imowing  that  there  were  many  persons  engaged  in 
it  whom  he  could  not  venture  to  punish  without 
driving  them  first  into  some  act  of  opea  treason. 
Was  desirous  that  it  ahould  not  merely  be  checked 

*  Cicero,  ]9ro  L,  MurmnA,  c.  25. 
t  Ibid,  in  Caiilinam,  L  c.  2. 
i  Ibid,  pro  MuriBnA,  c  2tf. 
§  Salluat,  CatitiHU,  c.  27.  30. 
II  Cicero;  in  Catilinam,  i.  t.  6« 


for  a  time,  and  allowed  again  to  prosecute  its  i^ns 
in  secret,  so  as  to.  keep  the  country  in  perpetual 
alarm,  but  that  it  should  be  brought  at  once  to  its 
execution :  for  he  trusted  to  the  precautions  which 
he  had  taken  to  ensure  the  Commonvrealth  from  any 
danger  which  the  explosion  might  occasion ;  and  after 
it  had  taken  place  he  knew  that  the  Consular  authority 
might  be  freely  used,  to  deliver  society  effectually  from 
those  who  had  so  long  been  plotting  against  it. 

The  measures  of  Catiline  were  greatly  embarrassed 
by  this  policy :  his  accomplices  in  Rome  were  re- 
strained and  awed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Grovernment, 
and  could  not  be  roused  to  action ;  so  that  he  re* 
solved  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  already 
in  arms  in  Etruria,  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  field. 
He  called  together  his  principal  associates,*  late  at 
night,  at  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Laeca:  he  com- 
plained of  their  inactivity;  proposed  to  them  in 
greater  detail  his  plans  for  the  general  insurrection  in 
the  country  ;  and  declared  his  own  intention  of  join- 
ing the  army  of  C.  Manlius  without  delay,  if  Cicero 
could  by  any  means  be  removed  before  his  departure. 
Upon  this  two  Roman  Knights, t  C.  Cornelius  and 
L.  Vargunteius,  engaged  to  go  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  Consul's  house,  to  procure  an  interview 
with  him,  and  to  assassinate  him  in  his  own  chamber. 
But  Curius  did  not  fail  to  giye  information  as  usual  of 
what  had  been  undertaken  ;  and  when  the  intended 
assassins  arrived  at  Cicero's  doors>  they  were  refused 
admittance.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
there  were  other  parts  of  the  conspirators'  plans 
which  might  be  avoided  with  greater  difllculty,  and 
Cicero  assembled  the  Senate  on  ihe  following  day, 
the  eighth  of  November,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  on  the  ascent  of  the  Palatine  hill ;  a  place  of 
unusual  security  from  its  situation  and  the  nature  of 
its  buildings.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Catiline 
ventured  to  appear  in  the  Senate  to  defend  himself 
against  the  imputations  under  which  he  laboured; 
and  was  attacked  by  Cicero  in  a  vehement  invective, 
in  which  he  was  told  instantly  to  leave  Rome,  where 
all  his  treasons  were  now  fully  known,  and  would 
be  no  longer  tolerated.  His  attempted  excuses  were 
drowned  by  a  general  cry  of  indignation ;  he  at 
once  left  the  Senate,  and  on  the  very  same  night 
quitted  the  city,|  and  hastened  to  join  his  associate 
Manlius  in  Tuscany.  But  on  his  way  thither  he 
wrote  letters  to  several  persons  of  high  rank  at 
Rome,  still  asserting  his  innocence,  and  saying  that, 
oppressed  as  he  was  by  the  violence  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  going  to  retire  to  Marseilles,  and  there  live 
in  banishment,  rather  than  involve  his  country,  on 
his  account,  in  civil  disorders.  In  the  want  of  those 
regular  channels  of  information,  by  which  events 
are  so  speedily  and  so  surely  known  in  our  days 
from  one  end  of  a  country  to  the  other,  this  state- 
ment might  continue  to  be  believed  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  long  aflter  Catiline  was  really  at  the 
head  of  an  insurgent  army ;  and  might  furnish  his 
partisans  with  grounds  for  attacking  the  administra- 
tion of  Cicero^  and  possibly  might  establish  a  com* 
mon  point  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  regular 
popular  party  would  not  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
tlhem. 

*  Ciccro,  lie  (^iiUmmk,  i.  c.  4.      Salluat,  CatiUna,  C  27. 
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JiipsiptT'     Afler  leaving  Rome,  lie  waited  for  a  sliort  time  xa 
the  nd^bourhood  of  Arvetium,*  in  order  to  organize 
the  insurrection  in  that  quarter  5  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  camp  of  Manliiu   near  Fssulee,  attended  by 
his  Hctors  as  if  he  were  a  lawful  magistrate  of  the 
Comoionwealth.     The  better  to  maintain  this  cha- 
racter, he  would  not  receive  any  of  the  slaves  who 
offered  to  enlist  in  his  army;  although  his  agents  in 
Apulia  and  Pieenum  were  at  this  very  time  endea- 
vowing  to  rekindle  the  war  of  Spartacua,  by  exciting 
the  slaves  every  where  to  assert  their  freedom  and 
riae  in  armSi    But  still  his  forces  were  so  consideralde, 
that  the  Senate,    after  declaring  him  and  Manlius 
pobllc  enemies,  directed  the  Consuls  to  levy  soldiers, 
and,  iatmsting  Cicero  with  the  care  of  the  eity,  com* 
miasioaed   his    colleague,   C.  Antonius,    to  oppose 
GatUine  in  the  field.    The  situation  of  Antonius  on 
'^^^  this  occasion  greatly  resembled  that  of  Marius,  when 
^^  ^  he  was  orden^  by  the  Senate  to  act  against  his  old 
cmpn-   awsornnbp  L.  Satnminua.    We  have  already  mentioned 
tn.        that  Antonius  had  been  accused  and  condenmed,  some 
years  before,  for  eoiruption  and  oppression  in  Greece, 
and  thai  lie  had  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  by  the 
Censors  JL.  GcULns  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  in  the  year  of 
Eome  6S3,     From  that  time  the  profligacy  of  his 
life  had  oomieeted  him  with  Catiline,  and  other  per- 
sona ai  aimiHar  chscacter,  and  in  the  elections  of  the 
preeedtng^  year,  Catiline   had   eoalesced  with   him 
agaiast  the  pretenaioDa  of  Cicero;  and  his  success  was 
regarded  by  Catiline  as  a  most  favourable  drcum- 
atanee,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  disappointment.t 
WorthLeaa  as  Antonius  personally  was,  it  was  of  im- 
poilaaoe  to  condliate  Um  to  the  canse  of  the  existing 
CoBstifetttion,  whilst  he  hdd  the  office  <^  Consul ;  kst, 
if  he  openly  fnanelied  with  his  colleague,  he  might 
lend  tfce  aanetion  tif  the  Consular  name,  as  Cinna 
had  dooe  before  him,  to  the  projects  of  the  enemies  of 
ike  GorwenamcaA.  Cicero,  therefore,  when  the  CcNunls, 
as  asnal,  were  to  eeoeive  by  lot  the  care  of  aome  Pro- 
vinoe  for  the  year  following  thor  Considship,  gave 
mp  to  A^ntondus  the  government  of  Macedonia,}  which 
had  fid^en  to  him,  and  was  contented  to  receive  in 
exchang'e  the  less  desirable  Province  of  Gaul ;  and  by 
this  attention,  and  by  avoiding  every  thing  that  could 
give  hion  offence,  he  inchiced  Antonius  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  kept  hiim 
BO  diatMict  from  the  conspiracy,  tliat  he  could  with 
the  less  scrapie  <^y  the  Senate  in  actn:^  i^^ainat  it. 
The  departure  of  Catiline  had  still  left,  however,  a 
dangerous  band  of  conspirators  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  §  who  were,  agreeably  to  bis  instructions,  to 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places  on  a  particular 
day,  avd   to  murder  the  principal   magistrates  and 
sopporters  of  the  Government  during  the  confusion; 
whHe  Catiline  was  to  be  ready  with  his  army,  in  the 
neighbourhood*  to  cut  off  all  who  should  escape 
the  massacre  and  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
thus  should  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  revolution; 
Of  the  conspirators  left  behind  in  the  Capital,  the 
principal  were  P.  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  Consul 
m  the  year  682,   and  had  been  expelled   from  the 


*  Srilost,  Caiiiina^  c.  36.  44.  56. 
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Senate,  like  C.  Antonius,  by  the  Censors  in  the  year 
following,  C.  Cethegus,  a  man  also  of  noble  fiimily^ 
but  of  infamous  life,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  P.  Autro- 
nius,   L.  Statiiius,  and  P.  Gabinius.     Many  other 
persons  were  connected  with  these;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  very  large  pro|K)rtion  of  the  young  Nobility  favoured 
their  views,  and  were  ready  to  assist  them  by  murder- 
ing their  own  parents,  when  the  time  fixed  for  the 
massacre  should  arrive.    In  the  mean  time  attempts 
were  made  to  throw  upon  Cicero  the  odium  of  the 
war  which  had  just  broken  out ;  and  the  signal  for 
the  execution  of  the  plot  was  to  be  given  by  one  of 
their  party,  L.  Bestia,  who  was  then  Tribune  of  the 
people,  and  who  was  to  inveigh  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Consul  in  a  speech  to  be  delivered  in  the 
forum.     But  the  whole  conspiracy  was  timely  and 
completely  discovered  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
There  happened  to  be  at  Rome  some  deputies  from  the 
AUobroges,  a  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul,^  who  had 
been  some  years  before  added  to  the  Roman  domi- 
nions, and  who  had  suffered  as  usual  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  provincial  magistrates.    About  six  or  seven 
years  before  this  period,  they  had  especially  compluned 
of  the  exactions  of  Marius  Fonteius,  and  he  had  been 
brought  to  trial  on  their  accusation ;  and  although  he 
was  warmly  defended  by  Cicero,  yet  it  was  admitted 
that  his  government  had  been  rigid;  and  that  the 
AUobroges  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  distress^ 
and  had  incurred  a  heavy  public  debt.  Their  deputies 
were  sent  to  Rome,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
relief  from  the  Senate;    but,  finding  that  they  had 
little  to  expect  from  this  body,  they  were,  after  a 
time,   reduced  to  despair;    when  one  of  the  con- 
^irators,  who  had  formerly  traded  in  Gaul,  and  was 
personally  known  to  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try, addressed  them  in  the  forum^  and,  learning  the 
hopeless  state  of  their  affairs,  proposed  to  them,  by 
degrees,  that  they  should  join  in    the   conspiracy^ 
teUing  them  its  views,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal   members,    and  promising,  if  they  could 
excite  their  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Republic,  that  they  should  be  perfecdy  freed  from  all 
their  difficulties.  The  offer  was  tempting;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  so  important  a  secret 
might  enable  them  to  purchase,  without  any  hazard^ 
an  ample  reward  from  the  Government  3    and  they 
accordingly  disclosed  the  whole  transaction  to   Q. 
Fabius  Sanga,  to   whom  their  countrymen  usually 
applied  to  nirther  their  interests  when  they  had  any 
business  at  Rome,  and  who  lost  no  time  in  laying 
the  information  before  Cicero.    The  Consul  directed 
the  AUobroges  to  keep  up  their  correspondence  with 
the  conspirators,  and  to  foign  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  ^at  the}'  might  be  able^  at  the  proper  time, 
io  furnish   lum  with  some  written    proofs    of .  the 
reality  of  the  plot ;  for  which  purpose  they  were  in- 
structed to  demand  that  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
.^lould  be  given  them  in  writing,  with  the  signatures 
of  the    principal  conspirators,  in   order  that    their 
•conn^men  in  Gaul  might  know  on  whom  they  were 
-to  depend.    Kot  only  was  this  request  complied  with, 
•but  the  deputies  were  further  desired  by  Lentulus  to 
visit  thCfCamp  of  Catiline  on  their  way  home,  and  there 
to  confirm  with  him  the  alliance  which  they  had  con- 
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tracted  with  bis  associates;  and  T.  Volturtius,  a  citizen 
of  Croton,  who  was  to  accompany  them,  was  charged 
by  Lentalus  with  a  letter,  without  any  signature, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Catiline.  All  these  things 
being  duly  reported  to  Cicero,  he  ordered  two  of  the 
Praetors  to  keep  guard  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Milvian  bridge  on  the  night  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  deputies.^  The  train  of  the  AUobroges,  accom- 
panied by  Volturtius,  arrived  at  the  bridge  about  two 
or  three  hours  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  of  December:  they  were  instantly  stopped  by 
the  guards,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Prsetors, 
quietly  surrendered  themselves ;  all  their  papers  were 
secured,  and  themselves,  together  with  Volturtius, 
were  taken  to  Cicero*s  house  a  little  before  sunrise. 
Messages  were  immediately  despatched  to  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius,  to  require  their  at- 
tendance .:  and  they  all  without  any  suspicion  obeyed 
the  summons.  The  Senate  was  ordered  to  meet  in 
the  temple  of  Concord ;  and  there  Volturtius,  the 
AUobroges,  and  the  arrested  conspirators  were  suc- 
cessively brought  forward.  The  first  was  encouraged 
to  declare  freely  all  that  he  knew;  and  upon  his 
direct  evidence,  together  with  that  of  the  AUobroges, 
confirmed  by  their  own  seals  and  handwriting,  the . 
conspirators  either  confessed  their  crime,  or  did  not 
any  longer  venture  to  deny  it.  They  were  then  com- 
mitted to  custody,  Lentulus  having  first  resigned  the 
office  of  Praetor  with  which  he  was  invested. 

Scarcely  was  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  dissolved, 
when  Cicero  assembled  the  people  in  the  forum,  and 
there  related  to  them,  in  detail,  the  objects  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fully 
detected.  With  whatever  disappointment  the  mere 
profligate  rabble  might  have  heard  this  statement, 
yet  the  majority  of  the  people,  even  of  those  who 
on  ordinary  occasions  opposed  the  Aristocratical  in- 
terest, regarded  the  wickedness  of  the  plot  with 
horror,  and  felt  thankful  to  Cicero,  whose  ability  had 
discovered  and  destroyed  it.  Every  one  was  incensed 
at  the  project  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,t  which  would 
have  been  as  ruinous  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ;  and, 
for  a  moment,  all,  but  the  most  unprincipled  of  the 
community,  sympathized  with  each  other  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Commonwealth.  A  slight  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  Lentulus  to 
effect  his  rescue,  and  to  call  on  the  slaves  to  join 
them,  and  to  hire  the  most  notorious  leaders  of  the 
lower  people  to  excite  a  disturbance  amongst  them. 
But  Cicero*s  vigilance  baffled  these  designs,  and  the 
fate  of  the  conspirators-  depended  on  the  decision  of 
the  Senate,  which  assembled  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
to  determine  on  their  punishment. 

D.  Junius  Silanus,  who  was  at  this  time  Consul 
elect,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  conspirators 
should  be  put  to  death ;  but  C.  Csesar,  not  pretending 
to  extenuate  their  guilt,  but  insisting  only  that  death 
was  by  the  Constitution  of  Rome  an  illegal  punishment, 
proposed  that  their  property  should  be  confiscated, 
and  that  they  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  some  of  the  free  towns  of  Italy.  His 
speech  is  said  to  have  produced  a  considerable  im- 
pression 3  but  Q.  Catulus,  L.  Lucullus,  C.  Piso,  and 


*  Cicero,  in  Catilinam,  iii.  c.  2. 
t  Sallust,  Catilina,  c.  48. 


Cicero  himself,*  with  most  of  the  Senators  of  Consular 
dignity,  still  supported  the  opinion  of  Silanus.  It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  M.  Porcius  Cato  to  move 
the  Resolution  which  was  finally  carried ;  and  in  which 
he  combined  the  highest  panegyrics  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Consul,  with  a  vote  that  the  conspirators 
should  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  Republic,  as  having  been  guilty  of 
manifest  treason.  In  compliance  with  this  decree 
of  the  Senate,  Cicero  ordered  Lentulus  and  his  ac» 
complices  to  be  carried,  on  the  very  same  e? ening,  to 
a  secret  under-ground  cell  in  the  public  prison,  where 
they  were  successively  strangled. 

On  no  occasion  were  the.  faults  of  the  Roman  Con- 
stitution more  mischievously  displayed  than  in  these 
proceedings.  So  ill  framed  were  the  laws,  that  the 
worst  criminals  could  not  legally  receive  that  punish- 
ment which  our  natural  sense  of  justice,  no  less  than 
the  maxims  of  state  policy,  declares  to  be  the  only 
adequate  chastisement  of  the  worst  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness. Thus  although  justice  and  the  public  safety 
alike  demanded  the  execution  of  the  conspirators,  yet 
these  claims  could  only  be  satisfied  by  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  a  power  to  dispense  with 
the  laws,  and  by  another  appeal  to  abstract  principles 
in  order  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  ordinances  of 
the  existing  Constitution.  The  advantage  thus  offered 
to  a  popular  leader  was  not  lost  upon  Caesar :  he 
had  now  obtained  a  point  on  which  the  sincere  but 
ill-judging  friends  of  liberty  might  be  induced  to 
sympathize  with  the  vilest  supporters  of  sedition  ',  and 
which  might  effectuiUy  terminate  that  short-lived 
hai'mony  between  honest  men  of  all  parties  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  first  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  mattered  nothing  that  no  traces  of  a 
sanguinary  or  tyrannical  spirit  were  to  be  found  in 
Cicero's  proceedings  5  that  after  the  execution  of  five 
persons,  all  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crime  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  the  justice  of  the  Government  was 
satisfied  ;  and  that  its  triumph  was  not  stained,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gracchi,  by  any  after  acts  of  un- 
warrantable and  disgraceful  cruelty.  Caesar's  ambi- 
tion required  that  he  should  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  people  against  the  Senate ;  and  here,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  he  sacrificed  to  it  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 

The  ^te  of  Catiline  himselff  soon  followed  the 
punishment  of  his  associates. |     His  force  had  at  one 
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X  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  described  by  Sallust  and 
Cicero,  is  considered  by  some  persons  to  contain  many  impro- 
babilities. Jt  is  incredible,  say  they,  that  a  man  like  Catiline, 
unconnected  with  the  regular  popular  party,  should  have  seriously 
hoped  to  effect  a  revolution  5  nor  can  it  be  believed  that  any  of 
the  Nobility  should  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  such  a  leader.  Even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the 
city  and  destroying  the  principal  Senators,  tlie  Prstor  of  the 
nearest  Province  would  presently  have  marched  against  hira, 
and  would  have  crushed  him  with  little  difficulty.  But  they 
who  argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline  was  a  Patrician  of  noble 
family ;  that  he  had  been  Prsetor  ;  and  that  he  was  considered 
by  Cicero  as  his  most  dangerous  competitor  for  the  Consulship, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  that  office.  He  had  been  known  in 
Sylla's  proscriptions  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing ;  and 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  such  a  character  was 
the  greatest  recommendation,  and  who  would  gladly  follow  any 
one  who  possessed  it.  That  this  party  was  inconsiderable  in 
point  of  political  power  is  time  j  and  they  accordingly  hoped  to 
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Biofnpby.  period  amounted    nearly  to  twelve  thousand   men, 
but  of  these  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  were  regu* 
larly  armed,  so  that  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  a 
hattle ;  but  having  occupied  the  line  of  the  Apennines, 
he  manoeuvred  his  troops  with  considerable  ability, 
sometimes  threatening  to  niarch  towards  Rome,  and 
at  other  times  to  retreat  into  Gaul,  and  never  al- 
lowing the  enemy  to  bring  him  to  action.     But  the 
news  of  the  detection  of  his  accomplices  in  the  city, 
soon  caused    a  considerable  desertion   amongst  his 
followers  ;  and  despairing  of  success  from  any  offen- 
sive operations,  he  fell  back  upon  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pistorium,  by  forced  marches,    through    moun- 
tain-roads, hoping  that  thence   he  might  effect  his 
escape   into  Gatd  without    being    discovered.    But 
finding  that  his  retreat  was   cut  off  by   the   army 
of  the   Praetor,   Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  suspecting 
his   designs,  had  hastened  to  })lace  himself  on  his 
proposed  line  of  march,  Catiline  altered  his  plans, 
and  prepared  to  fight  with  the  Consul  C.  Antonius, 
who,  with  a  considerable  force,  had  been  following 
him  during  his  retreat.    It  happened  that  Antonius 
either  w^as,  or  pretended  to  be,  indisposed*  so  that 
the  command  devolved  on  M.  Petreius  his  lieutenant, 
an  experienced  soldier,  assisted  by  P.  Sextius,*  one  of 
the  Qusestors,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Cicero, 
and  was  heartily  desirous  of  destroying  the  remains 
of  the  conspiracy.     Accordingly  the  army  of  the  Re- 
public clid  its  duty,  and  the  rebels,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  were  totally  defeated.     C.  Manlius,  Cati- 
line's lieutenant,  was  killed  before   the  battle  was 
decided  ;  and  Catiline  himself,  when  he  saw  that  the 
rout  or  his  followers  was  complete,  is  said  to  have 
rushed    into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  there  to 
have  been  slain.     Nothing  has  been  recorded  of  him 
to  lessen  the  abhorrence  which  the  general  wicked- 
ness of  his  life,  and  the  peculiar  atrocity  of  his  designs 
against    his  country,  have  justly  deserved,  and  have 
ever  abundantly  met  with. 
fo»Pw-     Fronn  this  time  forwards  the    correspondence  of 
Tiitm^   Cicero  with  his  different  friends,  furnishes  us  with  so 
Accoaot  of  I'l^ny  nnaterials  for  our  History,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
t<eariy    sary,  unless  we  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits,  to 
l^ofCito,  notice  only  such  as  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
^'  ^'     When  C.  Caesar  endeavoured  to  save  the  accomplices 
^^'     of  Catiline  from  their  deserved  fate,  he  was  already 
Praetor  elect  for  the  following  year^  and  M.  Cato, 
who  so  successfully  opposed  him,  was  in  like  manner 

effect  their  designs  by  fire  and  assassination,  rather  than  by  open 
force.  But  if  Catiline  could  liare  once  made  himself  master  of  the 
dty,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  found  a  majority 
in  the  Cooiitia  ready,  either  from  fear  orsympatliy  in  Lis  projects, 
to  elect  him  Consul  or  Dictator  ;  and  when  thus  invested  with  the 
title  of  A  legal  magistrate,  and  in  possession  of  the  scat  of  Go- 
vernment, he  would,  probably,  have  persuaded  a  very  great  part 
of  the  community  to  remain  neutral,  while  his  own  active  sup- 
porten,  the  profligate  young  Nobility,  the  needy  plebeians,  the 
discontented  Italian  allies,  and  the  restless  veterans  of  Sylla'a 
armies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the  efforts  of  any  neigh- 
bouring Praetor  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  attack  him. 
He  might  have  held  the  Government  as  easily  as  Cinna  and 
Carbo  had  done;  and  although  Pompey  might  have  imitated 
succcatfnlly  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  in  returning  from  Asia  to 
revenge  the  cause  of  the  Aristocracy,  yet  the  chance  of  resisting 
him  was  not  so  hopeless  as  to  dismay  a  set  of  desperate  con- 
spirators, who,  in  their  calculations,  would  have  been  well  con- 
tented if  the  probability  of  their  failore  was  ooly  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  their  success. 
*  Cicero,  pro  Sestio,  c.  5. 
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about  to  enter  on  the  office  of  Tribune  of  the  people.  CaiusJulim 
Of  the  family  and  early  life  of  the  former  we  have  Csesar. 
already  spoken  ;  and  as  we  have  now  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  great  opponent,  we  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  his  extraction  also, 
and  of  the  beginnings  of  his  public  career.  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato  was  the  great  grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
and  the  son  of  M.  Cato  and  Li  via,  the  sister  of  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  and  the  divorced  wife  of  Q.  Servilius 
Csepio,  who  perished  in  the  war  with  the  Italian  allies. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  M.  Drusus  -,* 
where  he  is  said  to  have  given  very  early  proofs  of 
that  resolute  and  even  stubborn  character  which 
marked  him  through  life.  After  the  assassination  of 
Drusus,  he  appears  to  have  passed  his  time  under  the 
care  of  a  tutor  named  ^'arpedon  ;  and  his  half  brother 
Q.  Csepio,  after  having  lost  his  father,  seems  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  same  hands.  The  lively  affection 
which  Cato  entertained  for  his  brother  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  general  coldness  of  his  nature ;  and 
even  after  his  constitutional  apathy  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  precepts  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  he  gave  vent 
to  the  most  violent  expressions  of  grief  at  the  death 
of  Csepio,  and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  a  sumptuous- 
ness  which  was  most  opposite  to  his  usual  habits. 
But  with  this  single  sacrifice  to  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  he  was  in  other  respects,  even  in  his 
early  youth,  so  stern  and  reserved,  that  he  is  said 
rarely  to  have  been  seen  to  laugh ;  and  so  determined 
not  to  follow  the  vicious  or  absurd  fashions  of  his 
age,  that  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  an 
indecent  singularity,  choosing  in  his  dress  the  colour 
that  was  most  unusual,  and  walking  about  with  his 
personal  appearance  so  neglected  as  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  rank  in  the  Commonwealth.f  Yet 
he  was  not  without  feelings  of  anger ;  which  he  dis- 
played towards  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Scipio,J  who 
had  married  the  lady  to  whom  he  himself  was  en- 
gaged ;  and  whom  he  attacked  in  consequence  in  a 
violently  satirical  poem,  after  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  abandon  his  intention  of  obtaining  re- 
dress in  a  court  of  law.  He  was  careftilly  just  in  his 
conduct ',  and  it  is  mentioned  of  him  that  when  he 
was  travelling  through  Asia  as  a  private  individual,§ 
he  contented  himself  often  with  the  entertainment  of 
the  common  inns,  instead  of  taxing  the  hospitality 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  ;  which,  it  seems,  was  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Roman  Nobility  in  their  journies 
through  the  Provinces.  When  the  inns  could  not 
accommodate  him,  he  applied  to  the  magistrates  to 
receive  him  ;  but  as  he  used  no  imperious  or  threaten- 
ing language,  he  frequently  was  treated  with  neglect. 
This  is  an  odious  picture  of  the  ordinary  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  Government,  and  the  debasement  of 
character  which  such  a  system  produced  among  those 
who  suffered  from  it ;  nay,  even  Cato  himself,  is  said 
to  have  been  much  offended  when  he  was  not  treated  . 
with  attention ;  and  to  have  warned  the  magistrates 
that  other  Romans  would  not  imitate  his  forbearance, 
but  would  exact  by  force  a  better  reception.  It  is  a 
wretched  state  of  society  when  good  men  are  prond 
of  themselves  merely  for  abstaining  from  acts  of 
positive  injustice. 


*  Plutarch,  in  Catone,  c.  1,  &c. 
X  Ibid.  c.  7. 


t  Ibid.  c.  6. 
§  Ibid.  c.  12. 
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In  preparing  himself  to  enter  upon  bin  politic«l 
career  at  Rome,  Cato  had  resolved  to  support  the 
ancfent  Constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  resist 
what  he  regarded  as  the  growing  corruptions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  From  the  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  was  never  diverted  by  any  considerations 
of  friendship,  interest,  or  fear  :  but  he  did  not  foUow 
it  always  with  a  cool  and  enlightened  judgment ;  and 
his  personal  animosities  and  prejudices  sometimes 
influenced  him,  insensibly  perhaps  to  himself,  in 
opposing,  with  excessive  vehemence,  those  whom  he 
deemed  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
debate  concerning  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  was 
well  calculated  to  display  the  predominant  features 
of  Cato's  character  :  his  civil  courage  and  contempt 
of  popularity,  in  braving  the  odium  which  was  likely, 
owine  to  Caesar  s  speech,  to  fall  upon  those  who 
Toted  for  the  death  of  the  criminals  j  his  zealous 
support  of  the  old  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  those  who  sought  to  overturn  it.  But 
a  very  short  time  before,  he  had  given  a  proof  of  his 
zeal,  the  wisdom  of  which  was  more  questionable, 
in  joining  to  prosecute  L.  Mursena,  one  of  the  Con* 
suls  elect,  for  bribery  during  his  election ;  a  charge 
which  he  could  not  substantiate,  and  which  was 
likely  to  divide  unseasonably  the  friends  of  the  Con* 
stitution  at  a  moment  when  their  close  union  was  so 
necessary.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Senate  looked 
forward  to  his  services  with  sanguine  hope  during  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  the  support  of  one  firm  Tribune 
was  particularly  needed,  as  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  a  friend 
of  Fompey  and  a  warm  enemy  of  the  Aristocracy, 
who  was  one  of  Cato*s  colleagues  in  the  Tribunesfaip, 
was  expected  to  employ  his  year  of  olfice  in  pro- 
moting measures  most  unwelcome  to  the  party  of  the 
Senate. 

The  first  measiu*e  which  was  adopted,  on  Cato's 
recommendation ;  displayed  a  more  politic  and  con- 
ciliating temper,  than  he  usually  appeared  to  possess. 
Already  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people  began  to 
murmur  at  the  execution  of  Catiline's  accomplices, 
and  to  complain  that  the  Senate  was  prompt  enough 
in  repre6sii>g  seditions,  but  never  bestowed  a  thought 
on  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
Q.  Metellus  was  disposed  to  support  these  discon teats 
by  charging  Cicero  with  the  illegal  murder  of  Roman 
citizens  without  trial ;  and  C.  Caesar,  the  idol  of  the 
pppulace,  was  ready  to  unite  his  intrigues  and  his 
eloquence  to  further  the  same  purposes.  Cato,  there- 
lore,  advised  the  Senate  to  pass  a  Corn  law^^  by  which 
trhe  sum  of  1950  talents  was  to  be  annually  employed 
in  purchasing  corn  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  : 
and  the  thankfulness  with  which  this  bounty  was  re- 
ceived, ought  to  have  encouraged  the  Senate  to  devote 
their  attention  seriously  to  the  discovery  of  some 
plan  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  conditioo 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  As  for  the 
attacks  made  by  Metellus  upon  Cicero's  Consulship, 
they  had  no  other  immediate  effect  than  to  draw  from 
the  Senate  some  strong  resolutions,!  by  which  every 
person  who  should  presume  to  questicm  the  justice  of 
the  late  executions,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
eeuntry.  Metellus  after  this  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed any  further }  but  he  proposed  a  law  for  the  reoail 

*  nntareh,  ik  CMone,  c  26.  M  C#fvr«,  c.  S. 
t  Dien  Caaos,  lib.  xxxvii.  p.  49.  edit.  LeimclKV; 


of  Pompey  with  his  army,  to  remedy  the  existing 
grievances  of  the  State  9  and  when  this  measure  was 
frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Cato,  he  left  Rome, 
and  withdrew  to  Pompey *s  army,^  as  if  apprehending 
personal  danger  from  the  violence  of  his  opponents. 
At  the  same  time  C.  Cesar  was  suspended  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  from  the  discharge  of  his  office  as 
Prsetor;!  but,  on  his  submitting  to  their  authority, 
and  refusing  the  proffered  aid  of  the  populace  to 
reinstate  him  by  force,  he  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
stored by  another  decree,  and  received  many  com- 
l^iments  in  the  Senate  00  his  dutiful  behaviour.  The 
year  then  appears  to  have  passed  on  in  tolerable 
tranquillity,  except  that  apprehensions  were  entei> 
tained  by  many  lest  Pon^pey,  exasperated  at  the 
pretended  affronts  offered  to  Metellus,  should  be 
tempted  to  follow  the  example  of  Sylla,  and  cross 
over  with  his  army  into  Italy  to  interfere  foy  force 
with  the  Government.  But  Pompey  was  greatly 
wronged  by  these  su^idons.  He  was  ambitious, 
indeed,  of  exercising  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  wus  gratified  by  seeing  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  M.  Calpumius  Piso,  elected  Consul, 
when  he  sent  him  home  from  the  army  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  that  dignity,  and  had  avowedly  exerted  ail 
his  interest  in  his  mvour.  This,  however,  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  vrishes  3  and  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  treasonable  or  revengeful  designs,  he  no 
sooner  landed  in  Italy  in  the  winter  of  this  year,} 
than  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  repaired  to  Ronae, 
attended  only  by  a  few  of  his  friends.  As  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  whOst  laying  claim  to  a 
Triumph,  the  people,  in  compliment  to  him,  were 
assembled  without  the  walls,  and  he  there  addressed 
them  for  the  first  time  after  an  absence  of  six  years. 
All  parties  were  waiting  with  anxiety  to  hear  his 
sentiments  on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  and  all, 
according  to  Cicero,  were  alike  disappointed. (  But 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  were  really  a  just 
subject  of  blame  in  POmpey,  that  his  speech  did  not 
espouse  sufficiently  the  interests  of  any  particular 
party  to  satisfy  their  expectati(m^  or  excite  their 
applause. 

A  short  time  before  the  end  of  the  year  691,  an 
affair  had  taken  place  which,  at  the  moment  of  I^ra- 
pey*s  arrival,  was  attracting  particularly  the  public 
attention.  P.  Clodins  Pulcher,  a  young  man  of  the 
highest  Nobility,  whose  fether  and  grandfi^er  had 
both  been  Consuls,  was  detected  in  disguise  in  the 
house  of  C.  Caesar,||  during  the  celebration  of  certain 
mysteries,  which  were  annually  performed  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  higher  magistrates^  and  from 
which  every  persoti  of  the  male  sex  was  roost  cait^ 
fully  excluded.  Clodius  was  a  man  of  infamous  life, 
and  the  cause  commonly  alleged  for  this  act  of  pro- 
fJEination,  was  an  adulterous  intrigue,  in  which  he  was 
said  to  be  engaged  with  Caesar's  wife.^  The  matter, 
however,  was  taken  up  very  earnestly,  and  being 
mentioned  in  the    Senate    by   Q.    Conificius,    was 
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liofitphy,  Aibmitted  to  tlie  Pontiftces,  and  by  them  pronounced 
'  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious  wickedness.*     Upon  this 
decision  a  motion  was  founded  in  the  Senate^  to  bring 
Clodius  to  trial  *,    and  this  gave  occasion  to   some 
warm  debates.    The  offender,  from  various  causes, 
was  provided  with  powerful  supporters :  his  family- 
interest,  probably,  was  extensive,  and  he  had  violently 
opposed  Lucullus,  and  had  encouraged  the  discontent 
of  his  soldiers  against  him,t  whilst  acting  as  that 
General's  lieutenant  in  the  war  with  Mithridates  $  by . 
which  conduct  he  had  recommended  himself  both  to 
the  populace  and  to  the  partisans  of  POmpey,to  whom 
Lucullus  was  equally  o<tious.    Besides  there  was  pro- 
bably a  large  portion  of  the  young  Nobility  and  of 
the  profligate  citizens  of  all  ranks,  who  natur^ly 
sympathized  with  Clodius  from   similarity   of  cha- 
racter ;  and  who  would  regard  him  as    an  injured 
man,  when  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  an  act 
of  irreligion.    Accordingly,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
the  people  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  trial, 
and  that  thePrtetor  should  himself  select  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  Judges  to  decide  the  cause  with  him,  |  M.  Piso 
the  Consul  opposed  the  measure,  and  the  popular  party 
were  so  clamorous  against  it,  that  it  was  deemed 
adviseble    to  withdraw  it.     Q.  Fufius,§  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  then  moved  that  Clodius  should  still  be 
Hb  tried  tried,  but  that  the  Judges,  instead  of  being  named 
oiwiair  by  the  Pretor,  should  be  chosen  as  usual  by  lot  from 
the  different  orders  ip  whose  hands  the  judicial  power 
was  then  placed.    This  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
people,  and  the  trial,  from  thenceforward,  according 
to  Cicero,  became  a  mere  mockery,     llie  Judges, 
thus  indiscriminately  chosen,  were  men  not  inacoes- 
sible  either  to  fear  or  to  corruption.    The  rabble  (by 
which  term  must  be  understood  not  the  poorest,  but 
the  most  profligate  of  the  people,  consisting  in  a 
great  decree  of  the  young  Nobility)  was  clamorous  for 
the  acqnittal  of  Clodius,  and  money  was  distributed 
80  liberally  by  his  friends,  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced in  his  favour  by  a  majority  of  six  votes  out 
of  fifty-six. 
The  trial  of  Clodius  came  on  in  the  spring  of  the 
sooSpm  year  692,  and  C.  Caesar  about  the  same  time  set  out  for 
vkjifhh  Spain,  which  was  allotted  to  him  as  his  Province  on 
2L.^*  tiie  expiration  of  his  Praetorship.     He  had  divorced 
is^'iat  ^^  ^'^  ^^  account  of  the  suspicion  which  her  cha* 
os^al  racter  had  incurred  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
^'      late  pro&nation  of  the  mysteries;  but  ever  careful 
r  c.    not  to  compromise  his  popularity,    he  had  taken  no 
^'3.  part  against  Clodius,  ||  and  professed  not  to  believe 
that  he  was  guilty.    His  debts  were  so  enormous,^ 
that  he  could  not  leave  llome  till  some  of  his  friends, 
amongst  whom  M.  Crassus  is  particularly  mentioned^ 
became  his  sureties  with  his  creditors  for  very  con^ 
siderable  sums.    When  h^  was  thus  enabled  to  enter 
upon  the  government  of  his  Province,  he  displayed  the 
same  ability,   and  the  same    unscrupulous  waste  of 
hmoan  lives  for  the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  which 
distinguished  his  subsequent  career.      In   order  to 
retrieve  his  fortune,  to  gain  a  military  reputation,  and 
to  entitle  himself  to  the  honour  of  a  Triumph,   he 


(job 


attacked  some  of  the  native  tribes  on  the  moat  frivolous 
pretences;*  and  thus  enriched  himself  and  his  anny, 
and  gained  the  credit  of  a  successful  General,  by  the 
plunder  and  massacre  of  these  poor  barbarians.  Pro- 
bably, also,  the  spoils  which  he  collected  on  this 
occasion  enabled  him  to  solicit  and  procure  from  the 
Senate  an  abatement  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Province 
of  Spain  ;t  ^^  favour  which  of  course  gained  him 
numerous  friends  amongst  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  seaports  of  that  country.  But  while  thus  em* 
ployed,  his  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on  the  state  of 
things  at  Rome.  The  prospect  appeared  favourable 
to  his  ambition,  and  accordingly,  after  an  absence  of 
about  twelve  months,  he  returned  home  to  claim  a 
Triumph  for  his  victories,  and  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Consulship, 

The  remainder  of  the  year  693  had  passed  away 
unmarked  by  any  thing  of  considerable  importance  j 
and  L.  Afranius  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer  were  chosen 
Consuls  for  the  year  follo^ving.  Metellus,  although 
the  brother  of  the  late  Tribune  Metellus  Nepos,  had 
yet  shewn  his  attachment  on  several  occasions  to  the 
Aristocratical  party :  he  had,  during  his  Preetorship,« 
been  the  means  of  saving  C.  Rabirius,  when  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Satuminus ;  and  when,  after  his  Praator-' 
ship,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Province  of  Gaul,  he 
had  behaved  with  great  zeal  in  supporting  the  Govern^ 
ment,  and  in  opposing  Catiline  in  the  field.  Afranius 
owed  his  elevation  entirely  to  the  interest  of  Pompey  i 
who,  according  to  Cicero,^  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  securing  votes  in  his  favour.  He  is  described 
as  a  man  totally  destitute  of  political  influepoe,§  and 
so  insignificant  as  to  have-  been  of  little  or  no  service 
in  forwarding  the  views  of  his  patron.  It  appears 
that  Pompey  at  this  time  severely  felt  the  j^dousy 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Aristocracy.  His 
successive  appointments  to  the  command  against  the 
Pirates  and  against  Mithridates  had  been  carried  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Nobles ;  and  in  those 
commands  he  had  given-  the  greatest  offence,  first  to 
Q.  Metellus,  when  he  interfered  to  save  the  Cretane 
from  hie  cruelties,  and  afterwards  to  L.  Lucullus^ 
when  he  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  finishing  a 
war  which  he  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  conducting. 
But  both  Metellus  and  Lucullus  were  men  of  great 
influence  in  the  Senate ;  and  now  that  Pompey  was 
returned  from  Asia,  they  exerted  themselves  to  prevent 
the  ratification  of  his  various  acts  :||  it  being  requisite 
that  all  measures  adopted  by  a  General  in  settling  the 
state  of  the  conquered  Provinces  after  a  war,  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate's  authoritv.  Mor- 
tified at  this  treatment,  and  thinking  it  an  affiront  that 
his  measures  should  be  separately  canvassed,  and 
confirmed  or  annulled  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
others,  he  connected  himself  with  the  party  in  oppo*r 
sitlon  to  the  Senate;  not  intendmg,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  general  character,  to  follow  the  steps  of 
Martus  or  Cinna,  but  rather  fancying  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  support  of  the  populai  party,  just 
so  far  as  to  force  the  Aristocracy  to  cease  from 
opposing  him ;  and  that,  by  a  dexterous  management 
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Biography,  of  the  two  contending  interests  in  the  State,  he  might 
be  arknowledged  by  the  general  deference  of  all  to 
be  the  first  person  in  the  Commonwealth,  without 
raising  himself  by  violence  to  a  situation  of  actual 
supremacy.    Amongst  other  things,  he  was  particularly 
desirous    to  procure    settlements  of  lands    for  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  him  ;  a  reward  which, 
if  we    may   trust    Plutarch's    report,^   he  had    on 
former  occasions  procured  for  those  who  had  followed 
him  in  his  early  campaigns  j  and  a  measure  which 
was  sure  to  confer  on  a  General  the  highest  popu- 
larity.    Accordingly  L.  Flavins,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
as  early  as  the  month  of  January,  brought  forward  an 
A£i:rarian  law;t  it  having  been  judged  expedient  to 
extend  the*  proposed  grant  of  lands   to    the  poorer 
L.  Viuvliis,  c^^'^ens  in   general,  as  well  as   to  the  soldiers  of 
Pom|>ey,  in  order  to  make  the  resolution  more  accept- 
able to  the  people  at  large.    It  was  intended  that  the 
lands  to  be  thus  distributed  should  be  purchased  by 
the  revenue  arising  from  Pompey's  new  conquests, 
which  accordingly  for  the  next  five  years  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  this  object.  J     This  law,  like  every 
^ther  of  the  same  nature,  was  warmly  opposed  by  the 
Aristocracy,   headed   by   the  Consul  Metellus;   and 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  supported  by  Pompey,  as 
might  be   imagined,    with  all  his  interest.     Cicero 
declared  himself  favourable  to  the  principle  of  it, 
but  proposed  various  modifications  to  prevent  it  from 
injuring  the  rights  of  individuals;  and  these  altera- 
tions, he  tells  us,  were  favourably  listened  to  by  the 
people.    The  alarm  of  a  war  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
which  threatened  the  State  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  drew  off  the  public  attention  from  the  law; 
but  when  the  prospect  of  affairs  cleared  up  abroad, 
the  internal  disputes  were  renewed;  and  it  appears, 
that  they  continued  through  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  resistance  of  the  Aristocracy  was   so 
determined,  that  although  L.  Flavins  on  one  occasion 
ordered  the  Consul  Q.  Metellus  to  be  sent  to  prison 
for  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  law,§  yet  he  was 
finally  unable  to  gain  his  object ;  and  Pompey  could 
neither  obtain  settlements  for  his  soldiers,  nor  prevail 
upon  the  Senate  to  pass  the  desired  confirmation  of 
his  acts  in  Asia. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Csesar  returned  from  Spain 
about  the  middle  of  June,  wishing  at  once  to  obtain  a 
Triumph,  and  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Consulship.  But  as  the  time  of  the  elections  was 
drawing  near,  and  no  officer  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
city  whilst  waiting  the  permission  of  the  Senate  to 
Triumph,  he  petitioned  that  he  might  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  in  his  absence.||  This,  however,  being  op- 
posed in  the  Senate,  and  particularly  by  Cato,  Csesar 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  Triumph,  and  entering  the 
city  immediately  commenced  his  canvass.  He  had 
already  effected  that  famous  coalition  between 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself,  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate,  or  •'  Com- 
mission of  Three  :'*  an  appellation  borrowed  from  the 
usual  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Senate  as 
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Commissioners  for  executing  any  particular  service, 
and  bestowed  in  mockery  upon  the  three  individuab, 
who  were  purposing  to  dispose  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  with  no  authority  but 
their  own  ambition.    The  secret  conditions  of  this 
union  cannot  of  course  be  otherwise  known  than  from 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  parties  who  formed  it: 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  Caesar  was  anxious  to 
secure   a  military  command   on  an  extensive  scale, 
which  he  might  enjoy  during  several  years,  that  he, 
too,  as  Pompey  had  done,  might  possess  a  veteran 
army  attached  to  his  person ;  and  that  he  might  employ 
it,  as  Pompey  had  not  done,  in  procuring  for  himself 
whatever  he  might  choose  to  demand.    Pompey,  on 
his  part,  offended  with  the  Aristocracy,  seeing  that 
he  might  obtain,  through  Caesar's  support,  that  ratifi- 
cation of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  those  settlements  for 
his  soldiers,  which  had  been  so  long  denied  him  5  and 
too  vain  to  imagine  that  his  own  exploits,  or  his  con- 
sideration among  the  people,  could  ever  be  rivalled ; 
contemplating,   besides,  the   immediate   prospect  of 
enjoying  an  undivided  supremacy  at  Rome  for  some 
years,  during  the  absence  of  Caesar,  and  too  willing 
to  calculate  that  the  danger,  which  is  at  a  distance, 
may  be  timely  dispelled  by  some  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies; Pompey,  for  all  these  reasons,  listened   to 
the  advances-  of  Caesar  with  readiness  and  without 
suspicion.     Crassus  was,  like   Caesar,   ambitious   of 
obtaining  a  military  command,  and  perhaps  flattered 
himself  that,  while  the  personal  character  of  his  two 
associates  might  direct  their  jealousy  chiefly  against 
one' another,  he  might  be  able,  by  his  immense  wealth, 
to  secure  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  greatness 
hereafter,  even  without  their  cooperation.     But  with 
whatever   views   these   confederates   were   actuated, 
their  coalition  was  as  dangerous  to  the  State  as  the 
exorbitance  of  the  prizes  which  they  secured  to  them- 
selves, and  the  violence  used  in  order  to  obtain  them, 
were  actually  destructive  of  the  existing  Constitution 
of  their  country. 

Supported  by  such  powerful  assistants  in  addition 
to  his  own  popularity,  Caesar  was  elected  Consul 
without  difficulty;  the  Aristocratical  party  succeeding, 
however,  in  giving  him  as  a  colleague  M.  Calpumius 
Bibulus,  on  whose  attachment  to  their  cause  they 
could  fully  depend.  But  it  seems  that  the  contending 
interests  in  the  Republic  were  very  unequally  matched. 
On  the  Aristocratical  side  there  was  neither  unanimity 
nor  vigour.  Q.  Catulus  was  lately  dead,  and  his  high 
character  and  long  habits  of  acting  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  rendered  his  loss  particularly  seviere.  Those 
who  had  succeeded  to  his  station,  L.  Lucullus,  Q.  Ilor- 
tensius,  and  others  of  less  renown  with  posterity, 
were  mostly  engrossed,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,* 
with  their  own  private  Ivxuries,  and  allowed  their 
public  duties  to  lie  neglected.  M.  Cicero  was  in 
many  respects  so  situated  as  to  regard  the  dissensions 
of  his  countrymen  with  unusual  impartiality.  His 
birth  placed  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  high 
Nobility,  which  they  were  never  able  entirely  to  forget ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  always  acted,  and  which  he  had  more  particularly 
enforced  in  his  Consulship,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
aversion  to  the  violent  popular  party,  and  removed 
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Eu/^pli)'.  bim  from  any  participation  in  the  ambitious  schemes 
'  of  the  Triumvirate.     But,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment,* the  impolicy  of  his  friends,  in  holding  a  tone 
of  unseasonable  severity,  had  so  alienated  from  the 
cause  of  the  Republic  many  of  those  whom  it  had 
been  his  endeavour  in  his  public  conduct  to  conciliate, 
that  he  considered  the  state  of  affairs  utterly  unpro- 
mising, and  during  the  eventful  year  which  was  now 
about  to  commence,  he  absented  himself  almost  entirely 
from  the  business  of  the  Commonwealth.    The  most 
active  defender  of  the  Aristocratical  cause  was  M.  Cato; 
who,  although  he  filled  no  magistracy,  nor  enjoyed  any 
political  rank,  yet,  by  his  birth,  his  unshaken  integrity, 
and    his    great    courage,    hsid   rendered    himself   a 
person  of  considerable  importance.     Towards  Cssar, 
he  entertained  a  fixed  animosity,  which  he  retained  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life;   and  the   notoriety  of  this 
feeling  deprived  his  opposition  perhaps  of  ^some  of 
the  weight  to  which  it  otherwise  would  have  been 
entitled.    But  had  Cato's  influence  been  much  greater 
thaa   it  was,  it  could  have  availed  little  against  the 
united  power  of  Pompey,  Cssar,  and  Crassus,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  at  present  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
popular  party,  and  arming  itself  unscrupulously  with  all 
those  violent  means  which  had  been  practised  in  former 
times  by  L.  Saturninus,  P.  Sulpicius,  Marius,  or  Sylla. 
We  have  said  that   Pompey  had  been    unable  to 
carry  the  Agrarian  law  of  L.  Flavins  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.     The   first  fniits  of  his  coalition  with 
Caesar  were  seen  in  the  Agrarian  law  proposed  by  the 
new   Consul  early  in  the  year,  and  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  settlements  to   twenty  thousand 
citizens  in  Campania^f   one  of  the  richest  districts 
in  Italy,  which  had  been  let  out  under  the  Roman 
Government  since  the  second  Punic  war,  and  which  no 
former  author  of  an  Agrarian  law,  except  the  Tribune 
Rullus  during  the  Consulship   of  Cicero,  had  ever 
ventured  to  give  up-to  distribution  among  the  people. 
The  division  of  these  lands  among  the  settlers  was  to 
be  committed  to  twenty  Commissioners,  who  were  to 
be  invested  with  full  powers  to  manage  it  as  they 
thought  proper.    It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius,  that 
Caesar  had  at  first  designed  to  do  little  more  than  bring 
forward  anew  the  law  of  Flavins ;  and  that  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Senate,  endeavouring  to  procure  their 
concurrence  in  it.    But  finding  that  body  obstinate  in 
opposing  it,  on  no  other  grounds,  it   is   said,  but 
because  it  was  an  Innovation,  he  resolved  to  propose 
it  to  the  people  in  a  more  popular  form,  and  to  carry 
it  by  their  authority  alone.     Bibulus  his  colleague, 
with  three  of  the  Tribunes,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
oppose  it  J   and   despairing  of  success  by  any  other 
means,  they  endeavoured  to  break  up  the  assembly 
from  time  to  time  by  r^orting  that  thunder  had  been 
heard  j  J  an  occurrence  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  Rome,  should  have  immediately  suspended  the 
business  of  the  forum.     But  P.  Vatinius,  a  Tribune, 
entirely  devoted  to  Caesar,  had  declared  on  entering 
upon  his  office, §  that  he  would  regard  none  of  those 
obstructions  which  the  Augurs  might  throw  in  the 
way  of  his  measures  by  reporting  their  observations 
on   the  state   of  the  heavens:   and  as  he  now  was 
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busily  engaged  in  supporting  the  Agrarian  law,  he 
provided  an  armed  rabble  to  abet  him  in. his  proceed- 
ings, and  thus  defying  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues, 
and  ordering  Bibulus  on  one  occasion  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  at  another  time  driving  him  out  of  the 
tbrum  by  violence,  he  procured  by  these  means  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 

It  was  after  several  similar  riots,  in  which  Bibulus 
found  his  life  endangered,  that  he  confined  himself 
entirelv  to  his  own  house,*  and  contented  himself 
with  issuing  strong  protests  and  invectives  against  the 
measures  of  his  colleague.  Caesar  thus  finding  him- 
self relieved  from  all  opposition,  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  his  union  with  Pompey,  by  procuring 
from  the  people  a  law  ratifying  all  his  acts  :t  and  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  Equestrian 
order  by  another  law,  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  who  having,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
the  contract, {  offered  too  large  a  sum  for  the  rent  of 
the  taxes  in  the  newly  conquered  Provinces,  had 
afterwards  petitioned  the  Senate  that  this  agreement 
might  be  relaxed  a  little  in  their  favour.  Their  peti- 
tion had  been  first  presented  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  692,  and  had  been  constantly  rejected ;  Cato  on 
all  occasions  speaking  against  it  with  great  vehemence. 
It  was  now  granted  by  the  people  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Caesar  j  and  thus  the  affections  of  a  powerful 
body  of  men  were  alienated  from  the  Aristocracy,  at 
a  time  when  their  assistance  was  most  needful. 

These^  however,  were  all  of  them  measures  with 
regard  to  which  good  and  wise  men  might  fairly 
differ,  however  much  they  condemned  the  violent 
means  by  which  they  were  carried.  It  now  remained 
that  the  Triumvirs  should  provide  more  directly  for 
their  own  aggrandizement.  Accordingly  P.  Vatinius 
moved  before  the  people,  that  the  Provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  should  be  given  to  Caesar  for 
five  years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions  ;§  although 
the  disposal  of  such  commands  was  vested,  by  the 
law,  as  it  then  stood,  in  the  Senate  alone.  The  people, 
as  may  be  supposed,  readily  agreed  to  the  grant ',  and 
the  Senate,  wishing  perhaps  to  increase  the  weight  of 
Caesar's  employments  abroad,  and  to  remove  him 
further  from  the  city,  added  to  his  government  the 
Province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  voted  him  another 
legion.  Meantime  Pompey  had  connected  himself 
more  closely  with  Caesar,  ||  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Julia;  and  Caesar  on  his  part  married  Calpurnia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso;  intending  that  his  father-in-law 
Piso,  and  A.  Gabinius,  an  old  partisan  of  Pompey, 
should  succeed  in  the  following  year  to  the  Consulship. 
At  the  same  time  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a 
plebeian  family  had  been  effected  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar,^  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  be  elected  Tribune  of  the  people.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  considered  generally  as  a  useful 
instrument  to  keep  the  Aristocratical  party  in  a  state 
of  depression  and  alarm :  and  Caesar,  it  is  said, 
offended  by  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  spoke  of  the 
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Biography.  Triumvirate^  wad  disposed  to  cooperate  with  Clodius 
in  those  measures  which  were  more  particularly 
aimed  a^nst  him  personally.  But  the  transactions 
which  led  to  Cicero's  exile  hel(»ig  more  properly  to 
the  subsequent  year;  and  the  story  of  Caesar's  Consul- 
ship may  be  closed  by  observing,  that  after  seeing  Piso 
and  Gabinius  elected  Consuls  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Triumvirate,  and  leaving  Clodius  in  possession  of 
the  Tribuneship,  and  bent  on  effectuig  the  destruction 
of  Cicero,  he  set  out  from  Rome  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  695,  to  commence  his  long  career  of  con- 
quests in  Gaul.* 
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At  this  point  our  narrative  of  the'  internal  affairs  of  CuasJnUas 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  allowed  to  pause;  while  Cwar. 
the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  a  farther  detail  of 
the  events  which  had  previously  occiurred  in  Spain, 
to  the  operations  of  Csesar  in  Gaul,  and  to  those  of 
Crassus  in  Parthia.  The  latter  expedition  indeed  did 
not  take  place  till  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that 
which  we  have  now  reached ;  but  as  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  course  of  events  at  Rome,  it  may  be  a  little 
anticipated,  in  order  that  the  thread  of  our  story 
may  not  be  interrupted,  as  we  proceed  from  the 
exile  of  Cicero  to^the^  actual  beginning  of  the  civil 
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Bbpobe  we  proceed  ia  the  dome3tic  history  of 
Rome,  it  will  be  neeeseary  to  retread  our  steps  in 
order  to  narrate  thefoctunea  of  some  of  her  Provinces. 
We  begin  with  SpiUn*  The  historian  of  this  quarter 
has  unifonnly  had  to  lament  the  almost  total  want  of 
infcnrmation  rdativis  to  its  early  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  those  rude  beginnings  of  society  and 
of  gcyvemmentf  which  must  have  long  preceded  the 
times  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Celtiberions,  who  were  found  by  Hamilcar 
Barca  in  possession  of  Catalonia  and  the  adjacent 
districts,  were  originally  a  Celtic  tribe^  who  had 
migrated  from  the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  France^ 
either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  for  the 
more  simple  object  of  obtaining  a  home  and  securing 
personal  protection  among  the  friendly  natives  of 
Iberia.  It  has  been  imagined,  too,  that  the  Phosni* 
cians,  to  whom  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  familiarly  knpwn^  were  acquainted,  at  a  very 
early  period,  with  the  mineral  riches  of  Spain ;  but 
the  Greek  historians,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  seem 
not  to  have  taken  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  their  Syrian  neighbours,  either  to 
record  their  discoveries,  or  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
their  conquests.  There  is .  a  tradition  among  certain 
authors,  that  the  people  of  Tyre  fixed  a  mercantile 
establishmeivt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Cadiz : 
and  Hecodotus  informs  us,  that  a  colony  of  Greeks, 
at  a  remote  8Bra,  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  and, 
moreover,  that,  upon  meeting  with  encouragement 
and  protection  from  a  native  Prince,  to  whoxn  he  gives 
the  name  of  Ai^antiionius,  they  proceeded  to  build, 
or  to  occupy,  the  maritime  city  of  Tartessus;  where 
they  continued  to. cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  set 
an  example  of  successful  industry  for  mapy  generations. 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  universally  admitted,  that 
very  little  is  known  of  Spain  until  the  period  when 
the  memorable  contest  between  the  rival  Republics 
of  Carthage  and  Rome  rendered  her  richest  Provinces 
'  the  theatre  of  war;  and  which,  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Latin  historians  to  ,the  progress  of  their 
arms,  placed  within  their  reach  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people,  with  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  even  in  some  mea- 
sure with  its  natural  productipns.  It  is  no  doubt 
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true,  that  the  curious  reader  may  glean  from  more 
ancient  annals  than  those  which  record  the  events  of 
the  second  Punic  War,  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants- of  Iberia;  and  learn  from  one' 
author  that  they  were  brave  but  impolitic,  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  entirely  occupied  with  the 
care  of  their  armour  and  of  their  horses  ;  the  latter 
of  which  they  are  said  to  have  valued  more  highly 
than  their  own  blood.  It  is  Strabo  who  tells  us  that 
the  Spaniards  painted  or  stained  their  bodies  with 
various  colours;  that  they  delighted  in  long  hair 
aud  in  glittering  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver ;  that 
their  mountains  abounded  in  mines  of  copper,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  precious  metals .;  and  that  either 
from  ignorance,  or  from  the  possession  of  uncommon 
wealth,  they  were  observed  to  use  large  vessels  and 
implements  of  silver  for  the  most  ordinary  domestic 
purposes.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  in  regard 
to  Spdn,  was  extremely  limited ;  and  also  that  the 
few  particulars  which  they  had  collected,  relative  to 
the  inhabitants,  denote  a  condition  of  the  lowest 
barbarism ;  in  which  there  was  neither  sufficient  con- 
cert among  the  various  tribes  to  prevent  the  invasion 
and  settlement  of  foreigners,  nor  sufficient  skill  and 
docility  to .  imitate  the  arts  by  which  their  several 
hordes  were  successively  subdued. 

It  was  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  immediately  upon  suppressing  the  dangerous, 
insurrection  of  the  rebellious  mercenaries,  that 
Hamilcar  Barca  led  an  army  into  Spain;  under  the 
pretext,  it  is  said,  of  protecting  the  Tyrian  colonists, 
whom  we  have  idready  mentioned,  from  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.  This 
celebrated  commander  began  by  forming  an  exten- 
sive settlement  on  the  coast,  where  he  .likewise  built 
the  town  called  Barceno,  the  modern  Barcelona;  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  situation  he  could  not  have  selected 
one  more  conveniently  adapted,  both  for  an  easy 
intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  and  for  securing 
at  all  times  a  large  share  of  the  metallic  wealth  of 
the  Catalonian  mountains.  Polybius  narrates  that 
Hamilcar  spent  about  nine  years  in  Spain;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  extended  very  considerably  the 
dominions  and  influence  of  Carthage.  His  policy 
and  arms  were  equally  successful ;  till,    at  length, 
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engaging  in  battle  with  an  army  composed  of  the 
bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
exceeding  greatly  in  number  all  the  troops  that  he  could 
bring  into  the  field,  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  the  great'  commander 
whose  death  we  have  just  related,  succeeded  him  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  and  in  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Carthaginian  Province.  But  of 
the  events  whicl^  marked  the  commencement  of 
Hasdrubars  government,  we  are  not  enabled  to  give 
any  details ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  effects  which  his 
military  movements  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  allies  in  Spain,  that  we  are  led  to '  the  con- 
clusion, which  is  also  confirmed  by  other  considera- 
tions, that  he  must  have  subdued  the  confederate 
chiefs  who  took  the  field  against  his  predecessor, 
and  even  added  to  the  conquests  which  that  General 
had  achieved.  His  progress  awakened  the  fears  of 
the  people  of  Saguntum  -,  a  city  which  is  understood 
to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the  commercial  esta- 
blishment of  some  Grecian  colony,  and  which,  at  the 
period  in  question,  enjoyed  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
and  was  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  that 
powerful  and  jealous  state. 

In  the  life  of  Hannibal  we  have  already  detailed 
the  principal  events  in  Spain  during  the  early  period 
of  his  military  career,  till  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  at ' 
sufficient  length  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  recapitu- ' 
lating  them  here. 

After  the  capture  of  this  city,  the  Senate  at  Rome 
did  not  eiitertain  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  their 
own  territory  was  about  to  be  invaded,  but  raised' 
two  Consular  armies  3  of  which,  the  one  was  destined 
to  act  in  Spain,  whilst  the  other  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed against    the     African  dominions  of   Carthage.' 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  former  ;  and  this  Consul,  together  with' 
his  brother  Cneius  Cornelius,  who  had  been  named 
his  lieutenant,  was  already  on  his  passage  to  his  Pro- 
vince,  when,   happening  to  approach   the  coast  of 
Gaul,  he  received  the  unexpected  information  that 
Hannibal,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armament,  was 
actually  marching  through  that  country  on  his  way 
to  Italy.     Such  news  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
procedure  of  Publius.    It  now  became  his  main  object' 
to  intercept  the  Carthaginians,  and,  by  bringing  them 
to  battle,  to  fix,  if  possible,  the  seat  of  war  among 
the  Gauls.     For  this  purpose  he  immediately  landed 
a  part  of  the  troops  at  Marseilles,  and  went  in  quest 
of  the  invader;    instructing  his  brother  to  proceed' 
with  the  remainder  into  Spain,  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  that  Province,  and    to  reestablish  in  it,  by  dint  of 
arms  and  of  negotiation,  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  ascendency  of  their  allies. 

When  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Spain,  he  left  to 
the  command  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  to  protect 
the  coast ;  whilst  he  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Hanno  all  the  country  between  the  Iberusand  the 
I^renean  range,  to  keep  open  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  protect  the  heavy  baggage  of  the 
Italian  army,  which  it  had  been  found  expedient  to 
leaVe  behind. 

Cneius  Cornelius,  having  disembarked  his  soldiers 
at  Emporium,  proceeded  along  the  coast,  reducing 
several  towns  in  his  line  of  march,  and  restoring  the 
confidence  of  such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  had  been 
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disposed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  fortune  of  Rome. 
He  ig  said  to  have  gained,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  a  considerable^  advantage  over  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Himilco,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  the  councils  of 
Hasdrubal.  But  if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
Polybius,  the  success  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  will 
appear  'to  have  been  neither  very  brilliant,  nor  at- 
tended with  any  permanent  effect.  He  assures  us 
that  as  soon  as  Hasdrubal  was  informed  of  these 
transactions,  he  made  haste  to  pass  the  Iberus  with 
his  army ;  and  finding  that  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Romans  had  grown  confident  from  their  late  success, 
were  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  and  forgetful  of  the 
usual  precautions,  he  sent  forward  a  body  of  eight 
thousand.foot  and  a  thousand  horse  ;  who,  falling  sud- 
denly upon  them,  while  they  were  dispersed  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  killed  a  great  number,  and  drove 
the  rest  in  confusion  to  their  ships.  Livy  shews  a 
strong  inclination  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  exaggerate  their  triumphs  5  but  Appian, 
•who  is  on  this  occasion  a  more  impartial  authority, 
remarks,  with  an  air  of  much  truth  and  simplicity, 
that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  I'ublius  from  • 
Italy,  the  Roman  commander  achieved  nothing  that 
was  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

The  value  of  Spain  was  first  made  manifest  to  the  Publias 
people  of  Rome,  by  the  important  supplies  of  men  and  for.  Scip«r 
treasure  which  Hannibal  appeared  to  draw  from  it.  ^^^^^^ 
Determined  to  cut  off  from  him  this  source  of  power,  ^  .J^, 
the  Senate  resolved  that  Publius  Cor.  Scipio,  to  whom  adrantagju 
the  Province  of  Spain  was  first  allotted,  should  im-  over  the 
mediately  proceed  to  resume  his  command  at  the  Cftrthagi- 
head  of  a  considerable  reinforcement  both  of  sea  and  ^^^^"^ 
land  forces;  directing,  *  in  the  mean  time,  their  main*    • 
attention  to  the  hostile  designs  of  their  invader,  who 
had  already  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 
Nor  did  Publius  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  Republic. 
Before  this  period  the  Romans  had  never  attempted* 
to  carry  their  arms  beyond'  the  Iberus;  thinking  if 
sufficient  to  have  obtained  the  nominal  alliance  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  who  dwelt  towards  the   north  and 
west,   or  to  have    stipulated  for  their  forbearanee.: 
But  now,  their  warlike  operations  were  planned  on  a: 
larger   scale ;    and    Publius,    crossing    the    wonted* 
boundary  of  his  Province,  is  said  to  have  subdued,  or: 
gained  over  to  the  cause  of  Rome,    a  great  variety 
of  nations,  whose  names  and  appearance  w<ere  alto-, 
gether   new  to  his  victorious   troops.     The  present) 
success  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the '  progress  of  their  arms  ;  and  there  is  an  inci-^ 
dent,  connected  wick  the    fortune  of  the  war,  and 
mentioned  by  all  the  historians,  which  contributed- 
not  a  little  to  strengthen  their  footing  in  Spain. 

When  Hannibal  was  preparing  for  his  Italian  expe-  Anecdotf 
dition,  he  thought  proper  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  of  A^^^^^' 
Spanish  allies,  by  demanding  the  children  of  the 
principal  families,  in  order  to  detain  them  in  a  fortified 
place,  in  the  capacity  of  hostages,  until  the  Romans 
should  be  finally  expelled  from  their  territory.  A 
crafty  Spaniard,  to  whom  Livy  gives  the  name  of 
Abilox,  and  whom  the  readers  of  Polybius  will  re- 
cognise under  the  similar  appellation  of  Abilyx, 
contrived  to  remove  this  impediment  to  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  Roman  Proconsul. '  He  persuaded  the 
Carthaginian  General  Bostar,  who  acted  as  the  lieu-' 
tenant  of  Hasdrubal,  that  hunumity  and  good  policy 
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alike  required  that,  as  lits  countrymen  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  ascendency  hy  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
he  ihottld  deKver  up  to  their  parents  the  youths  whom 
Hannibal  had  shut  up  in  Saguntum.  Abilox  was 
himself  commissioned  to  carry  this  benevolent  pro- 
posal into  effect.  Instead,  however^  of  restoring  the 
children  immediately  to  their  families,  he  carried 
them  all  to  the  Roman  camp  ;  reserving  for  Publius 
Scipio  the  pleasing  and  popular  office  of  replacing 
the  hostages  under  the  roof  of  their  fathers,  and 
of  thereby  securing,  for  the  interests  of  his  country, 
the  affections  and  cooperation  of  a  large  body  of  the 
native  chiefs. 

History  has  not  preserved  to  us  any  detail  of  the 
proceedings  which  diversified  the  war  in  Spain  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  which  we  have  noted  in  the 
margin.  The  two  Scipios  continued  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  when  Hasdrubal,  who  alone  of  all 
the  Carthaginian  Generals  appeared  able  to  cope  with 
them,  received  orders  from  his  Government  to  march 
into  Italy  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  now  beginning 
to  be  hard  pressed  by  the  Consular  armies.'  But  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  required  that  Hannibal  should 
not  receive  any  reinforcements  from  Spain  ;  and  with 
this  view  PubUus  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  watch 
the  steps  of  Hosdrubal,  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  him  to  an  engagement  in  spite  of 
his  resolution  to  avoid  it,  and,  finally,  inflicted  upon 
him  so  complete  an  overthrow,  as  to  prevent  him,  for 
the  present,  from  continuing  his  march  into  Italy. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  Romans  was  doomed  to 
experience  a  grievous  interruption.  Three  years  had 
hardly  elapsed  when  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain  was 
so  amply  recruited,  that  they  had  no  fewer  than  three 
armies  in  the  field :  one  commanded  by  Hasdrubol  the 
son  of  GiSgo,  the  second  by  Hosdrubal  the  brother  of 
Hannibal,  and  the  third  by  Mago,  who  seems  to  have 
joined  the  first  of  the  Generals  now  named.  The 
Roman  leaders  formed  a  plan  for  cutting  them  off 
separately,  and  in  succession ;  and  regarding  Hasdru- 
bal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  as  by  far  the  most  formidable 
of  their  antagonists,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
Scipios  that  Cneius,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
legionary  soldiers  and  a  portion  of  the  allies,  should 
attack  him,  whilst  Publius,  with  the  remainder,  com* 
posed  of  Roman  and  Italian  auxiliaries,  should  watch 
the  motions  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  of  Mago. 
This  resolution  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Publius  found  himself  unequal  to  the  combined  armies 
which  he  had  to  oppose ;  for,  besides  the  troops  which 
fought  under  the  standard  of  Carthage,  there  was  a 
powerful  body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  commanded  by 
their  Prince  Masinissa,  which  galled  the  heavy-armed 
soldiers  of  the  legion,  and  intercepted  all  the  supplies 
of  their  camp.  Livy  describes,  in  language  rendered 
eloquent  by  indignation,  the  annoyance  and  difficulties 
which  were  created  by  these  barbarian  horsemen. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  dangers  with  which  the 
Roman  General  had  to  contend.  He  was  aware  that 
Indibtlis,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  native  chiefs, 
was  at  hand  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  he 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  were  this  junction  once 
effiected,  he  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
field  to  an  enemy  so  much  superior  to  himself  in 
numbers.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he 
resolved  to  issue  forth  in  the  night  and  crush  the 


force  of  Indibilis,  before  the  ktter  could  reach  the 
encampment  of  the  confederates  ;  a  measure  which, 
as  it  £siled  to  secure  success,  has  been  condemned  as 
rash  and  inexpedient.  A  general  engagement  took 
place  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  assault : 
the  Numidian  horse  attacked  the  Romans  whilst  yet 
on  their  march  ^  and  the  whole  Carthaginian  army, 
roused  by  the  clamour  of  the  onset,  rushed  from 
their  entrenchments  to  support  the  arms  of  their 
allies.  Publius  fell  in  the  battle,  and  his  troops  were 
put  to  the  rout;  of  whom,  says  Livy,  not  one  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  the  approach  of  night  saved 
the  fugitives.  Historians,  like  poets,  are  sometimes 
caught  napping ;  and  the  reader  of  this  passage,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  book  of  the  work  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding,  must  have  some  curiosity  to  learn,  how  a 
fight,  which  commenced  at  midnight,  (medid  node 
prqfectus,  cum  obvns  hostibus  manus  congeruU)  could 
be  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  evening  twilight.* 
.  The  two  victorious  armies,  having  joined  that 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal,  the  son 
of  Hamilcar,  marched  immediately  against  Cneius,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  his  defeat.  He  was  already 
more  than  half  vanquished  by  the  desertion  of  the 
Spanish  allies,  who  bad  been  seduced  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians; or  recalled  home  by  the  news  of  a  domestic 
quarrel.  The  battle  which  ensued  was  decisive  of  his 
fate.  Attempting  to  retreat  in  the  night,  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  compelled  to  receive  their 
attack  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
ultimately .  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  of 
his  life.  Appian  informs  us,  that  the  Roman  General, 
having  fled  wi:h  a  few  followers  and  taken  refuge  in 
a  tower  or  fortress,  was  pursued  by  the  furious  bar- 
barians and  burnt  to  death  witliin  the  walls;  and 
Livy  adds  some  probability  to  the  same  account,  by 
stating  that  the  place  in  which  Cneius  had  shut  him- 
self up,  was  reduced  by  means  of  fire ;  after  which, 
he  and  all  his  attendants  were  cruelly  butchered  by 
the  conquerors. 

.  Spain  now  seemed  lost  to  the  Romans ;  their  best 
commanders  being  killed,  and  their  armies  either  cut 
in  pieces  or  dispersed.  In  this  crisis  of  their  affairs, 
a  gallant  young  officer,  of  the  Equestrian  order, 
assumed  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and.  collecting  the 
remains  of  the  broken  legions,  prepared  to  maintain 
his  ground  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  again  advancing,  under 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  Spanish  territory.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Livy  for  asserting  that  this  spirited  youth  soon  after- 
wards succeeded  in  turning  the  tide  of  fortune  in 
favour  of  his  countrymen ;  that  he  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  divided  themselves  into  two 
camps  and  were  secure,  as  they  imagined,  from  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  killed  thirty-seven 
thousand  of  them,  took  nearly  two  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  brought  oS  an  immense  quantity  of 
plunder. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  year  212  before  the 
Christian  sera;  and  as  it  was  not  till  the  following  year 
that  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius  who 


*  Liry,  xxv.  34.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  battle  lasted 
during  the  night  and  pan  of  tbc  following  day  ;  and  that  tlie 
pttrsuit  continued  till  evening.  Thia,  improbable  ai  it  b,  ap* 
pean  to  be  the  only  mode  of  reconciling  the  coatradictioa* . 
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Hiitoiy.  had  lately  Mien  in  battle^  was  appointed  to  the  co]»- 
'  mand  in  Spain,  there  is  an  interval  of  move  than 
twelve  months,  which  appears  like  a  blank  in  the 
pace  of  history.  Appian,  it  is  true,  supplies  some 
intormation  in  regard  to  that  ^ieriod,  which  may  be 
thought  sufficient  to  connect,  at  least,  the  chain  of 
events.  He  tells  us  that  Marcellus,  who  had  re- 
cently served  with  much  distinction  in  Sicily,  was  sent 
with  M.  Claudius  to  assume  the  Government  in  the 
Spanish  Province  ;  but,  he  adds,  their  success  was  so 
very  indifferent,  ti>at  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  not  only  greatly  increased,  but  that  nearly  the 
whole  country  had  again  &Uen  under  their  dominion, 
whilst  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  army  were  confined 
to  the  fortresses  of  the  Pyrenean  mountaios.     Livy, 

inrewrd  to  '^  >»  P'^OP^''  *«  observe,  makes  no  mention  of  these 
Marcellus   appointments ;  and  the  inquisitive  reader,  who  exa- 
andMarcus  mines  carefully  into  dates,  will  unquestionably  find 
Claudius,     gome  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  statement  of  Ap- 
pian with  the  proceedings  which  are    recorded    of 
'  Marcellus,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  whilst  exer-' 
cising  a  command  in  Sicily.     But,  in  whatever  way 
this  obscurity  may  be   removed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  have  already  named, 
young  Scipio  appeared  in  the  field,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father ;  to  revive  the  fallen  hopes  of  the 
anny  which   had  sustained  so  severe  an  overthrow; 
and  to  conquer  for  Rome  that  ascendency  in  Spain 
which  she  continued  to  hold  till  her  power  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  invaders. 
Young  Sci-      The  Spanish  Province  had  now  fewer  attractions 
pio  elected  fQj.  ^j^^  ambition  of  Roman  leaders  than  at  any  former 
rocoos      period  ;  and  as  none  but  a  person  of  great  ability  was 
fit  for  the  command,  so,  when  the  day  appointed  for 
the  election  of  a  Proconsul  arrived,  it  appeared,  to 
the  great  consternation  of  the  people,  that  no  candi- 
date for  this  dangerous  preferment  had  yet  given  in 
his  name.     Grief  and    dismay  pervaded   the  whole 
assembly;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  presented  himself  to  their  choice, 
urging    his  pretensions   with    equal    simplicity  and 
confidence.     The  eyes  of  all  the  citizens  were  imme- 
diately  attracted  to  Scipio,  who,  as  the  son  of  the  late 
Proconsul,  whose  death  was  still  so    recent,  called 
forth  at  once  their  sympathy  and  admiration*    The 
election  of  the  aspiring  soldier  was  unanimous.     Not 
only  did  all  the  Centuries  agree  in  their  votes,  but, 
says  Livy,  every  individual  member  of  this  popular 
assembly  concurred  in  the  decision,  that  the  command 
in  Spain  should  be  conferred  on  Publius  Scipio. 

This  young  man  was  already  known  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances  which  recommended  him  greatly  to 
public  favour.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  just 
entering  upon  the  military  service,  he  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  rescue  and  preserve  his  father,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy, 
on  the  river  Ticinus.  Being  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  one  of  a  band  of  young  men 
who  had  forced  their  way  to  Canusium,  he  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  a  design  which  they  had 
formed  to  abandon  Italy;  obliging  them  all  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  remain  and 
contend  for  the  fortunes  of  their  country  till  the  last. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thousand  men  and  thirty  armed 
ships,  he  found  the  remains  of  his  vanquished  country- 
men shut  up  within  a  narrow  compass  in  the  neigh- 
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bonrbdod  of  the  Pyrenees.    As  the  season  was  in    Sptii 
advanced,  he  refrained  from  undertaking  any  militaiy 
expedition  till  the  ensuing  spring  $  and  satisfied  him- 
self with  fixing  his  head-t|uarte»  at  the  modern  town 
of  Tarragona,  and  with  using  the  utmost  exertion  to* 
obtain  accurate  intelligence,  in  regard  to  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  the  enemy's  forces.    He  learned 
that  they  had  deposited  their  principal  stores  at  New 
Carthage,  which  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  gar- 
risoned with  a  thousand  men  $  separatine  their  army, 
ior  the  present,  into  three  divisions,  of  which  none 
was  nearer  the  position  of  their  magazines  than  a 
march  of  ten  days.     Scipio  himself  was,  indeed,  still 
farther  from  New  Carthage  than  the  distance  just  j^^  ^* 
specified,  being  removed  from  it  not  less  than  three  in  Spainf 
hundred  miles.   He  nevertheless  conceived  the  project  and  takes 
of  surprising  it ;  trusting  to  the  negligence  of  his  ^^  ^^- 
enemies,  and  confiding  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  ^^.  ^ 
able  to   accomplish  the  greater  part   of  his    march     ^  ^ 
before  his  design  could  be  suspected,  or  any  measure 
adopted  to  prevent  its  success.    His  stratagem  was 
crowned  with  the    most    complete  triumph.      The 
town  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  the  immense 
stores  which  it   contained  3    and  the  Carthaginians, 
finding  themselves  outwitted  by  a  mere  youth,  began 
to  perceive  that  they  would  have  to  contend  anew 
for  the  possession  of  a  country,  which  they  had  allowed 
themselves  to  consider  as  a  permanent  nursery  for 
their  armies,  and  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  parent  State. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  Scipio*  s  arrival  in  Defeats 
Spain,  the  Carthaginian  Generals  were  busily  occupied  ^^/J^^J^^^J^* 
in  preparing:  n  reinforcement  for  Hannibal  in  Italy.  jj,^|!„jp!,^,{| 
The  best  of  their  troops,  with  all  the  supplies  and  j^ew  Car- 
apparatus  necessary  for  accomplishing  an  arduous  tkagt. 
march  across  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  were  col- 
lected and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Hasdrubal  the 
son  of  Hamilcar.  The  other  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  waslikewbe  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
an  army  still  more  numerous,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  employ  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
aid  the  advance  of  the  former  towards  the  confines  of 
Gaul.  The  position  of  Scipio  at  Tarragona,  to  which 
he  had  returned  after  the  reduction  of  New  Carthage, 
was  regarded  as  a  material  obstacle  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  important  measure.  To  withdraw  him, 
therefore,  from  his  station,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
manders set  their  whole  force  in  motion  towards  the 
coast,  apparently  with  the  settled  determination  to  re- 
cover New  Carthage  at  every  hazard,  as  being  in  itself  a 
place  of  considerable  consequence,  and  a  necessary  point 
of  communication  with  the  seat  of  Government  in  Africa. 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar, whose  division  of  the 
army  was  farthest  advanced,  took  a  post  on  the  river 
Baetis,  with  the  seeming  intention  of  commencing 
the  siege ;  a  movement  which  so  much  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Roman  General  for  his  recent 
conquest,  that  he  immediately  began  his  march,  in 
order  to  risk  a  battle  with  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 
rather  than  relinquish  the  possession  of  a  maritime  city, 
whose  name  was  connected  with  his  earliest  honours. 

As  the  sole  object  of  Hasdrubal*s  stratagem  was  Haadrulia 
to  secure  an  undisturbed  march  to  the  Pyrenees,  leavesSpa 
he  allowed  the  semblance  of  a  victory  to  Scipio,  wd  cam 
and  retreated  with  a  slow  and  measured  pace  before  ^^^|^y 
the  Romans,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  surprised  at 
the  fiicility  of  their  triumph.    Scipio,  who  to  aU  the 
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ffistorr.    ardoiir  of  youth  joined  muck  of  the  caution  of  more  ad- 
vanced ILfe^  abstained  from  pursuing  an  enemy  who  had 
evidently  retired  without  being  defeated ;  and  being 
justly  apprehensive  that^  by  a  forward  movement,  he 
might  be  placed  between  the  lines  of  two  powerful 
armies,  each  of  which,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  other,  he  recalled  his  vic«- 
torious  soldiers  to  their  standards,  and  resolved  to 
await  the  progress  of  events.     Meantime  Hasdrubal 
crossed  the  Iberus,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
Pyrenees  ',  of  which,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  General 
was  aware,  he  despatched  some  light  troops  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  antagonist  $  and  finding  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  intention  to  reinforce 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  sent  information  to  Rome,  ap- 
prizing the  Senate  that,  if  the  passage  through  the  Alps 
could  be  a  second  time  accomplished,  they  would 
soon  have  to  contend  with  another  Carthaginian  army, 
commanded  by  another  son  of  the  renowned  Hamrlcar. 
In  this  transaction,  as  Dr.  Ferguson  f«marks,  Scipid 
may  afipear  to  have  been  overreached  >  and  in  respect 
to  the  address  of  his  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
admitting  the  object  they  pursued  to  be  of  sufficient 
consequence    to   be  preferred  to  the   reputation  of 
victory^  and  to*  be  attainable  even  under  tlie  loss  and 
discouragement  of  a  defeat,  the  plan  was  by  them 
ably  laid  and  carried  into  execution.    But  even  in 
this  supposition,  Scipio  must  be  acqidtted  of  any  mis^ 
take  or  defect  of  conduct.      He  advanced  to  cover 
an  important  station,  which  the  enemy  might  have 
seized,   if  he  had  not  taken  this  measure.    He  took 
advantage  of  their  separation  to  strike  a   decisive  ' 
blow;    and,  probably,  to  disconcert  any  imme«tiate 
project  ofofifensive  war.  On  a  discovery  of  their  march 
into  It«Iy,  what  remained  for  him  to  do  waa  not 
neglected;  the  enemy  were  carefully  observed,  and 
seasonalile  intelligence  was  sent  to  Rone  of  their 
apparent  intentiona. 

Buttbecharacterof  Scipio  rests  onabetter  foondatkm 
than  the  conjectural  inferences  of  an  historian,  whose 
judgment  was  confined  to  the  examination  of  a  few 
unconnected  events,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
particular  views  and  motives  whence  they  proceeded. 
His  fame,  as  it  respects  the  Spanish  war,  is  supported 
on  the  ground  of  undisputed  military  talent,  and  an 
a  series  of  splendid  victories,  which  led,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Caithaginians, 
and  afterwards  to  the  entire  conquest  of  Spain.  His 
moderation  and  humanity,  too,  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled. His  conduct  towards  the  hostages  whom  he 
found  at  New  Carthage,  and  that  continence  which 
has  become  proverbial  towards  the  noble  ladies  who 
fell  into  his  hands  upon  its  reduction,  is  praised  by 
all  historians  as  a  fine  example  of  liberality  and  seif- 
command  ;  and  is  represented,  at  the  same  time,  as 
having  had  a  very  great  effect  in  paving  ^le  way 
for  his  subsequent  progress  as  a  conqueror. 

Having  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Car- 
thaginian armies,  both  in  person  and  also  by  means  of 
the  able  services  of  his  lieutenant  Laelius,  his  success 
was  exposed  to  a  momentary  interruption,  ovring,  as 
well  to  the  disaffection  of  his  troops,  as  to  the  revolt 
of  Mandonius  and  Andobalis,  (or  Indibilis)  two  native 
chiefs,  who  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  the  same  perfi- 
---  dious  conduct  towards  his  enemies.  Polybius,  who  seems  . 
1.  c  to  have  derived  great  delight  from  describing  any  parti- 
^.     tieular  battle,  as  well  as  from  expounding  the  principles 
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of  the  military  art  at  large,  sets  forth  in  the  following     Spaian 
terms,  the  arrangements  of  Scipio  in  his  encounter  with 
Andobalis.    He  informs  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Roman  General  had  resolved  not  to  employ  Spaniard 
against  Spaniard,  but  to  reserve  the  glory  of  finishing 
the  war  to  the  legionary  soldiers  under  bis  immediate 
command.    A  march  of  ten  days,  says  he,  brought 
him  to  the  banks  of  die  Iberus,  which,  having  passed, 
he  immediately  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  with  only  a  narrow  valley  in  front  to  divide 
the  camps^     On  the  following  day,  after  having  in- 
structed Lslius  to  hold  the  cavalry  in  readiness,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  on  an  action,  by  tempting  the 
well-known  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards ;  who,  seeing  a 
great  number  of  cattle  driven  into  the  valley,  rushed 
£orth  to  seize  the  prey,  and  thereby  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  meditated  attack  of  the  Romans.    A 
sharp  skirmish   ensued  with  nearly  equal    success, 
when  Leelios,  who  stood  prepared  with  the  horsemen, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  barbcurians,  and  slaughtered 
their  scattered  bands.    The  Spaniards,  enraged  by 
the  loss  whidi  they  had  already  sustained,  and  dread- 
ing the  effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  their  impetuouB 
but  inconstant  foUowera,  formed  the  resolution  of 
hazarding  a  general  engagement  on  the  same  dis- 
advantageous ground  which  they  had  already  occupied. 
Scipio,  on  his  part,  was  neither  leas  prepared,  nor  less 
desirous  to  come  to  a  decisive  action.     Guided,  ^ow* 
ever,  in  his  movementa  by  those  of  his  unskilful  ad- 
versaries, he  allowed  tkea  to  descend  into  the  plain 
and  form  their  ranks  ;  upon  which-  he  advanced  with 
his  veteran  idfiuitry  to  attack  tdiat  part  of  the  Spanish 
force  which  was  stationed  nearest  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.     Leelius,  meantime,  having  conducted  his 
cavalry  aloi^  the  hills  that  extended  from  the  camp 
to  the  valley,  assailed  ^le  enemy*s  horse  in  the  rear, 
and  kept  them  so  closely  engaged,  that  they  could 
ailbrd  no  aid  to  the  foot,  already  pressed  by  the  heavy- 
armed  Ronums.    The  barbarians,  finding  themselves 
thus  mastered  and  confined  by  the  superior  tactics 
of  Scipio,  became  at  once  furious  with  disappointed 
rage,  and  incapable  of  listening  to  command.    The 
cavalry  in  particular,  the  most  efficient  portion  of 
their  army,  pent  up  between  the  rocks  and  their  own 
foot,  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation,    conmiitted  greater  havoc  upon  the 
lines  of  their  countrymen,  than  was  inflicted  by  the 
RcmuLBS.    The  result  of  snch  a  conflict  could  not  be 
long  in  suspense.    The  Spaniards,  who  had  descended 
into  the  valley,  were  nearly  all  destroyed ;  and  it  was 
only  those  .who  were  drawn  np  at  the  foot  of  the  I4II3 
who  had  it  in  'tihetr  power  to  seek  their  safety  in 
flight.    Among*  these  Andobalis  found  means  to  escape, 
and  afterwards  to   convey  himself  and  a  small  body 
of  attendants  to  a  fortified  place,  in  whieh  he  eluded  the 
pursuit  of  the  conquerors. 

Mandonius,  the  other  leader  of  this  revolt,  made 
his  peace  with  Scipio,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the 
conqueror  a  certain  sum  oi  money ;  and  as  the  dis- 
affected had  no  longer  any  hope  of  opposing  with 
success  the  established  ascendency  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  war  was  considered  at  an  end,  and  the  victorious 
General  fm-thwith  took  his  departure  for  Italy. 

We  have  purposdy  omitted  some  of  the  minor  in-  Recapitu- 
cidents  which  diversified  the  progress  of  hostilities  lation  of; 
in  Spain.    We  have  not  mentkmed,  for  example,  that  ™ii>or , 
Scipio  found  it  necessary  to  cross  over  into  Africa,  in  ^^^^^ 
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order  to  counteract  the  daring  prdjects  of  Syphax, 
who  had  abandoned  his  alliance  with  the  Romans^and 
attacked  the  Kingdom  of  Masinissa  ;  the  latter  having 
now  likewise  changed  sides  and  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Nor  did  we  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
tain the  reader  with  the  sieges  of  Illiturgi  and  Ca^tulo; 
in  the  former  of  which  the  Romans  tarnished  not  a 
little  the  glory  of  their,  name,  by  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  as  soon  as  the  place  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  reduction  of  Astapa,  a  town 
situated  on  the  river  B^tis,  was,  perhaps,  more 
worthy  of  the  reader's  notice,  as  illustrating  the 
ferocious  character  and  invincible  love  of  liberty 
which,  at  that  period,  distinguished  the  people  of 
Spain.  Having  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Romans 
with  all  the  slull  and  bravery  usually  exhibited  on 
such  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  Astapa  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  yield  to  their  more  civilized  foe  : 
and  with  this  view  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath, 
to  employ  against  their  own  lives  the  fire  and  the 
sword  which  might  happen  to  prove  ineffectual  in 
their  last  desperate  effort  upon  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers. A  furious  sally  was  accordingly  made  from 
the  gates,  which  even  the  steady  valour  of  the 
Romans  with  difficulty  resisted ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  most  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  that  such 
of  the  townsmen  as  survived  returned  within  their 
walls  to  accomplish  their  tremendous  vow.  Their 
women  and  children  were  included  in  the  horrible 
immolation ;  and  whole  families  of  imresisting  fe- 
males and  tender  infants  were  first  mangled  with 
the  swords  of  their  husbands  or  fathers,  and  then 
thrown  in  heaps  on  a  pile  of  wood  and  consumed  in 
the  flames. 

When  Scipio  returned  from  the  Spanish  campaign, 
he  was  met  by  the  Senate  outside  the  walls,  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  where  he  described  to  the  con- 
script fathers  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  services,  the 
number  of  battleshe  had  fought,  the  commanders  against 
whom  he  had  taken  the  field,  and  the  happy  condition 
in  which  he  had  left  the  Province.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  city  and  deposited  in  the  public  treasury 
the  sum  of  14,342  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  besides  a 
large  amount'  in  coin  ;  and  his  merits  in  every  respect 
were  accounted  so  high,  both  by  the  Senate  and  the 
people,  that  he  would  have  obtained  a  Triumph,  had 
there  been  any  instance  of  that  honour  having  been 
conferred  on  a  General  not  yet  invested  with  a  public 
magistracy. 

The  command  in  Spain  was  now  intrusted  to  Lucius 
Lentulus  and  Lucius  Manlius  Acidinus;  and  these 
officers  had  soon  to  lead  their  troops  into  the  field  to 
quash  a  fresh  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms  by  Ando- 
balis.  A  single  battle,  however,  terminated  the 
war.  The  restless  chief,  whom  we  have  just  named, 
was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  savage  followers  ^ 
whilst  Mandonius  and  other  leaders  of  distinction, 
who  were  known  to  have  fomented  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  multitude,  were  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  and  punished  with  death.  The 
vanquished  Spaniards  were  further  compelled,  in 
orAor  to  obtain  the  peace  which  they  now  found  it 
necessary  to  solicit,  to  pay  double  tribute  fbr  one 
year  3  to  supply  the  army  with  com  during  six  months; 
to  provide  clothing  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  conquered  dis- 


tricts }  and  to  yield  hostages  for  abojat^  thirty  of  their 
tribes  or  nations. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  were  not  allowed  to 
maintain  an  imdisturbed  possession  of  any  part  of 
Spain ;  and  so  far  were  they  from  finding  that  the 
expulsion  of, the  Carthaginians  had  secured  the  con- 
quest of  that  strong  country,  that  they  soon  perceived 
the  war  was  only  about  to  commence.  Iliey  even 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  peninsula  into  two 
Provinces,  called  the  Nearer  and  the  Farther  Spain, 
and  to  appoint  separate  commanders  for  each ;  and 
yet,  as  Livy  informs  us,  while  Lentulus  enjoyed  an 
Ovation  for  the  success  which  he  had  gained  in  the 
latter,  Sempronius  the  Proconsul,  who  had  led  an 
army  into  the  remoter  districts,  was  defeated  and 
slain,  with  a  very  heavy  loss  of  officers  and  men. 

During  eight  or  nine  successive  years  from  the 
date  last  noted  in  the  margin,  the  progress  of  hosti- 
lities was  not  marked  by  any  great  event.  The  Roman 
Generals  were  for  the  most  part  annually  .relieved, 
and  their  armies  annually  recruited  from  Italy.  But 
the  natural  strength  of  the  country  afforded  many 
facilities  to  the  hardy  inhabitants  both  for  defence  and 
assault ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that,  although  the 
pages  of  the  Roman  History  are  crowded  with  triumphs 
and  victories  gained  by  their  commanders  in  Spain, 
the  course  of  war  was  seldom  interrupted,  and  their 
success  rarely  permanent,  lliough  often  defeated, 
the  Spaniards  still  renewed  the  contest.  Concession 
on  their  part  did  not  imply  that  they  were  vanquished; 
and  even  a  formal  treaty  with  their  enemies  did  not 
dispose  their  minds  to  peace,  or  preclude  them  from 
seizing  the  earliest  advantage  which  promised  revenge, 
or  even  seemed  to  favour  the  restoration  of  their  in- 
dependence. Upwards  of  a  hundred  towns,  on  one 
.occasion,  tendered  their  submission  to  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius Gracchus ;  and  yet  his  successors  in  command 
found  not  that  the  nimiber  of  their  foes  was  diminish- 
ed, or  that  the  battles,  in  which  they  were  successively 
engaged,  were  less  frequent  or  less  bloody. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  by  several  writers 
on  the  affairs  of  Rome,  that,  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  the  western  Republic  did  not  so  much  aim 
at  the  extension  of  her  dominion  in  foreign  countries, 
as  at  the  defence  of  her  own  possessions  in  Italy ;  and 
that  it  was  only  in  pursuance  of  the  latter  object  that 
she  was  incidentally  led  to  accomplish  the  former.  In 
Spdn,  for  example,  where  the  Romans  still  continued 
to  meet  with  a  determined  resistance,  they  had  hitherto 
acted  principally  on  the  defensive ;  but  after  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus,  and  the  reduction  of  his  kingdom, 
their  ambition  seems  to  have  enlarged,  and  their 
avarice  to  have  acquired  new  strength.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  a  large  revenue  .from  Macedonia  first  taught 
them  that  war  might  be  carried  on  without  domestic 
taxation ;  and  from  this  period,  it  has  been  remarked, 
their  progress  was  distinguished  by  a  succession  of 
unprovoked  hostilities,  which  they  contrived  to  excite 
on  their  frontiers  3  not,  as  formerly,  in  defence  of  their 
own  possessions,  but  for  the  enlargement  of  a  tem- 
tory  already  much  too  extensive.  In  Spain,  miore 
particularly,  they  now  pressed  upon  the  natives  and 
provoked  their  opposition,  with  no  other  view  than 
that  they  might  enrich  themselves  by  plunder,  and 
gratify  the  people  of  Rome  with  new  accessions  to 
their  dominions,  or  by  an  overrated  list  of  tributaries. 
The  invading  legions  now  advancing  to  the  Tagus, 
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eodeavonred  to  penetrate  bejrond  the  mountains  from 
which  that  river  takes  its  source  ;  till>  by  awakening 
the  fears  of  the  strong  and  resolute  inhabitants  of 
Lusitania  and  Gallicia>  they  involved  themselves  in  a 
long  train  of  sanguinary  wars,  the  details  of  which  are 
nowhere  preserved^  and  which  are  only  known  to 
History  by  their  general  result. 

Placed  at  a  distance  from  the  inspection  of  the 
Government^  the  Roman  leaders,  actuated  not  less  by 
avarice  than  by  ambition,  were  ever  seeking  fresh 
occasions  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  their  imaginary  treasures ;  and  in  their 
negotiations,  too,  with  the  Chiefs  and  townships,  they 
had  recourse  to  such  arts  of  treachery,  and  to  such 
flagrant  breaches  of  faith,  as  clearly  shewed  that  what 
they  could  not  gaiu  by  force  of  arms,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  secure  by  deceit  and  extortion.  For  instance, 
a  town  having  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  a  Roman 
Proconsul,  of  the  name  of  Lucullus,  the  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty,  were 
plundered  by  his  order,  and  many  of  them  afterwards 
put  to  the  sword.  A  similar  act  of  perfidious  cruelty 
was  soon  after  perpetrated  by  Galba,  who  commanded 
in  Lusitania,  or  what  was  called  the  Ulterior  Province 
of  Spain.  This  conduct,  so  disgraceful  to  the  name 
of  Rome,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  the  principles 
upon  inrhich  the  Senate  professed  to  regulate  the  public 
actions  of  her  representatives,  instead  of  furthering 
the  progress  of  their  arms,  roused  against  them  the 
most  formidable  opposition,  and  soon  thereafter  shook 
the  foundations  of  their  power  in  both  the  Iberian 
Provinces. 

No  sooner  were  the  Romans  involved  in  the  third 
Punic  ^war  tluin  the  Lusitanians,  incensed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Galba  which  has  just  been  allutled  to,  assem- 
bled in  numerous  parties  under  Virinthus,  and  made 
preparations  for  avenging  the  cause  of  their  country. 
The  Chief  now  named  had  gained  their  admiration  and 
confidence,  first  as  a  distinguished  hunter,  and  after- 
wards as  a  captain  of  banditti ;  and  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  which  fitted  him  for  these  htu-dy  occu- 
pations, recommended  him  to  the  oppressed  and 
desperate  provincials,  as  the  most  proper  person  to 
lead  their  willing  bands  against  their  faithless  invaders. 
Nor  did  this  rude  commander  disappoint  the  hopes 
that  were  entertained  of  him.  He  knew  so  well  how 
to  employ  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  barbarian 
troops  against  the  disciplined  ranks  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  that  he  converted  their  very  deficiency, 
in  those  arts  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  a 
trained  soldier,  into  the  means  of  success  in  most  of 
their  operations.  With  him,  an  apparent  rout  was 
the  ordinary  prelude  to  a  more  violent  attack  ;  and 
he  usually  endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  dis- 
orderly movements,  to  draw  his  enemy  into  a  rash 
pursuit,  and  then  seized,  with  irresistible  address  and 
valour,  the  advantages  which  he  himself  had  created. 

The  Prsetor  Vitilius  marched  against  him  with 
about  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  was  almost  immediately 
defeated  and  killed,  together  with  not  less  than  four 
thousand  of  hb  troops.  Another  Praetor  was  forthwith 
despatched  to  quell  this  insurrection,  intrusted  with 
an  army  more  numerous  than  the  last,  and  including 
a  powerful  body  of  fifteen  hundred  horse.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  vras  not  more  gratifying  to  the  Senate 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  overcome  in  a 
pitched  battle,  losing  not  only  a  great  number^  of 
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his  men,  but  likewise  a  considerable  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. A  third  commander,  of  the  same  rank  as  the 
two  former,  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  Lusi- 
tanian  j  and  he,  like  the  others,  fell  under  the  weight 
of  his  arms,  or  the  success  of  his  stratagems.  At 
length,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Carthage, 
the  Romans  thought  it  expedient  to  send  the  Consul 
Quintus  Fabius  into  Spain,  in  ordel*  to  recover  their 
affairs  in  the  further  Province,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  increasing  apprehensions  which  the  progress 
of  Viriatlius  had  not  failed  to  excite.  The  Consular 
army  was  led  with  greater  skill,  or  under  better  au- 
spices ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  obtained  several 
important  victories  over  his  enterprising  antagonist, 
and  even  to  have  reconquered  much  of  the  ground 
which  the  Prsetorian  commanders  had  lost.  Nor  did 
the  fortune  of  war  forsake  the  Consul  by  whom  Fabius 
was  succeeded.  Quintus  Caecilius  Mctellus,  an  officer 
of  great  bravery  and  talent,  followed  up  the  advantages 
which  had  been  already  gained,  and  compelling 
Viriathus  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  he  reduced 
under  the  Roman  power  a  vast  number  of  cities  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  what  was  called  Tarraconian 
Spain.  But  Metellus  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the 
war,  which  he  shewed  himself  so  able  to  conduct  to 
a  successful  issue.  Intrigue,  which  now  began  to 
supersede  at  Rome  the  claims  of  merit  and  the  most 
brilliant  proofs  of  military  skill,  gave  to  Quintus 
Pompeius  the  command  in  Li^sitania,  and  thereby 
revived  the  hopes  and  retrieved  the  affairs  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Viriathus. 

The  new  Consul,  instead  of  directing  his  force  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  Lusitanian  hunter,  who  still 
kept  the  field,  and  was  ever  ready  for  the  most  des- 
perate undertakings,  had  the  weakness  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  the  Termantines  and  Numantines,  and 
thereby  to  involve  himself  in  a  quarrel  which  ulti- 
mately covered  him  with  disgrace  and  defeat.  These 
two  small  communities,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
independent,  were  desirous  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
neutrality,  and  for  this  purpose  offered  every  fair  and 
reasonable  concession  to  the  Roman  Genenil.  But 
Pompeius  declared  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  they  delivered  up  their  arms ;  as  no  other 
security,  he  said,  could  remove  the  suspicion  which 
possessed  his  mind,  that  they  intended  secretly  to  co- 
operate with  his  enemies.  War  was  the  immediate 
consequence  ;  and  the  Consul  made  haste  to  punish 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Numantines,  by  investing  their 
city  with  his  whole  army. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Pompeius  appear  to  have 
been  equally  inconsiderate  in  their  origin  and  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  result.  He  was  driven  from  before 
Numantia  with  considerable  loss,  both  of  men  and 
of  reputation.  Upon  this  he  removed  his  camp,  and 
sat  down  under  the  walls  of  Termantia,  where  his 
operations  were  attended  with  still  worse  success. 
The  people  of  that  city  sallied  forth  against  him,  before 
his  arrangements  were  completely  formed,  slew  nearly 
a  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  took  a  convoy  which  had 
been  intended  for  the  supply  of  his  army,  and  destroyed 
a  numerous  detachment  of  horse,  which  they  contrived 
to  decoy  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile  Servilius,  who  now  served  in  Spain  with 
the  rank  of  Proconsul,  carried  on  the  war  against 
Viriathus ;  and  this  he  did  with  so  little  ability,  and 
with  such  a  remarkable  want  of  circumspection,  that 
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he  allowed  himself  to  be  SiitTbunded  by  that  spirited 
chieftain,  by  whom  he  was  soon  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  terms  proposed  by  the  Lusitanian  were 
extremely  moderate.  He  confined  himself  to  the 
reasonable  demand^  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
retain  whatever  portion  of  the  country  he  already 
possessed,  promising  to  respect  the  claims  of  the 
Romans  as  masters  of  all  the  rest.  Servilius  gladly 
acceded  to  these  conditions  j  and  the  peace  founded 
ii{M)n  them  was  afterwards  formally  ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome. 

The  following  year,  Pompeius,  who  was  continued 
in  his  command,  renewed  his  operations  against  the 
people  of  Numantia.  He  hoped  to  reduce  the  town 
by  turning  aside  the  course  of  the  river  Dunns,  or 
Douro,  from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water ;  but 
in  attempting  to  realize  this  project  he  lost  so  many 
of  his  men,  that,  finding  himself  unable  any  longer  to 
contend  with  an  enemy  whose  valour  was  more  than 
equalled  by  their  skill,  he  was  content  to  make  peace 
on  much  more  unfavourable  terms  than  they  had 
originally  offered  to  him. 

Viriathus  had,  in  the  mean  time,  assumed  somewhat 
of  the  state  and  formality  of  a  sovereign  Prince,  ob- 
serving faithfully  his  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and 
holding  himself  not  unprepared  to  protect  both  the 
people  and  the  territory  which  the  chance  of  war  had 
committed  to  his  charge.  Such  a  character  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  State  could  not  fail  to  em- 
bitter the  regret  of  the  commanders  whose  arms  he 
had  baffled,  and  of  the  country  whose  ambitious 
schemes  he  had  so  long  defeated.  The  Romans, 
accordingly,  sought  to  create  an  occasion  which  might 
afford  a  pretext  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities  3  and 
Quintus  Servilius  Csepio,  who  is  said  to  have  courted 
this  appointment,  was  sent  against  him  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army.  Viriathus,  whose  forces  were  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  new  Consul,  had  recourse  to 
negotiation  -,  and  seemed  willing  to  avert  the  storm 
which  impended  over  him,  by  making  a  considerable 
sacrifice  to  the  cupidity  of  his  adversaries.  Caepio 
demanded  that  he  should  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  generosity  or  justice  of  the 
Senate;  a  proposal  which  the  Lusitanian  chief  spurned 
with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  declared  his  resolu*^ 
tion  to  abide  by  the  hazard  of  the  sword.  But  the 
ftite  of  Viriathus  was  already  determined.  Two  faith-^ 
less  attendants,  won  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of  the 
Consul,  murdered  their  master  as  he  lay  asleep  3  and 
in  this  way  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  an  eventful 
contest  which  had  lasted  more  than  fourteen  years, 
and  in  which  the  native  valour  of  the  rude  Iberian 
repeatedly  triumphed  over  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
legions,  as  well  as  over  the  experience  and  genius  of 
some  of  their  best  commanders. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  western 
parts  of  Spain,  the  eastern  division  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  elder  Cato,  of  the  elder  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  and  of  other  officers,  who  respectively 
endeavoured  to  secure  what  their  countrymen  had 
already  conquered,  and  even  to  add  to  the  extent  of 
their  domiqions.  As  both  Cati»  and  Gracchus  obtained 
a  Triumph,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  there 
must  have  been  several  battles  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  commanded  3  but  as  the  more  minute  faots  and 
circumstances  connected  with  these  coofiicts  have 
eluded  the  industry  of  historians,  it  would  be  worse 
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tiian  a  waste  of  time  for  us  to  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  death  of  Viriathus  opened  onoe  more  a  wider 
field  to  the  ambition  and  curiosity  of  the  Romans^  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  that  event,  aooordfai||^to 
some  writers,  (though  Appian  plaeea it  a-yearor tmo 
before   it,)    Brutus   conducted  one   of   tfatir  armies 
across  the  Durius,  and  advanced  even-  to  the  very 
coast  of  Gallicia :  whence  they  reported;  widi  mora 
than  the  embellishment  and  exaggeration  of  ordmary 
travellers,  that  the  sun  at  his  setting  was  seen  to  sink 
into  the  western  ocean,  and  to  be  extingniahed  in-  the 
waves  with  a  mighty  noise.    But  the  prine^wL  under* 
taking  which  .employed  the  Roman  aims,  after  they 
were  relieved  from  the  opposition  of  ViriathuSiWaa  aBrnttis 
renewed   attack  upon   the   city  of  Numantia.    Thel^^^fn 
Consul  Popilius  was  instructed  to  employ  his  tmops  ^^i^ 
in  this  nefarious  service,  in  open  violation  of  Uke  treaty 
which    his    predecessor    had    contracted  3    and  his 
success  was  such  as  to  make  a  fit  retmu  for  the  tna* 
cherous  views  in  which  his  attempt  or%tnated:    The  ^^^ 
Numantines,  rushing  from  their  gates,  ii^icted  such  a  N„nantia 
discomfiture  on  the  whole  Roman  army,  tiiat  it  was  and  is  rt- 
no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field  3  nor  was  the  inde«-  pulsed. 
pendence  of  that  gallant  people  threatened  with  ano* 
ther  siege,  until  a  new  Consul  and  a  fresh  levy  had 
restored  courage  to  the  enemy's  hearts,  and  numbers 
to  their  ranks. 

Mancinus,  who  succeeded  Popilius  both  as  Consnl  Mancifroi 
and   commandant    of  the    forces  employed  against  renews  the 
Numantia,  was  doomed  to  sustain  reverses  still  mere  ?^*^J^ 
severe  than  those  which  have  just  been  described,  ^^j^  ^y^jj 
The  army  under  his  charge,  which  consisted  of  more  loa. 
than  thirty  thousand  men,  was  totally  routed  by  less 
than  one  third  of  their  number.    T\wnty  diousand 
fell  in  the  battle  ;    and  the  remainder,   with  their 
General,  were  surrounded  by  the  Numantines  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  could  neitlier  retreat  nor  advance, 
and  consequently  must  all  have  perished  by  feunine^ 
or  by  the  sword,  had  not  their  enemy,  with  more 
generosity  than  they  were  wont  to  experience  from 
the  Romans,  set  them  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  a 
treaty  should  be  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
But  the  Roman  Government  refused  to  sanction  the  Consenuu 
stipulations  of  their  Consul.     On  the  contrary,  *J>«y*^^ 
not  only  declared  the  treaty  to  be  null  and  void,  but  ^^^  ^ 
insisted,«at  the  same  time,  upon  delivermg  up  Manci"  q^^  ^mz 
nu&,  together  with  Hberius  Gracchus  his  Qiisstor,  Uod» 
into  the  bands  of  the  Numantines,  that  they  might 
suffer  in  their  persons  for  the  failure  of  an  engage- 
ment which  they  had  no  power  to  fulfil.     Gracchus 
appealed  to  the  people  and  was  acquitted ;    whilst 
Mancinus,   who  acquiesced  in   the  sentence   of  the 
Senate,  was  presented  naked  and  in  chains  at  the  gates 
of  Numantia.    But  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  the 
victim  thus  offered  to  their  resentment.     They  denied 
that  a  brieach  of  public  faith  could  be  expiated  by  the 
death  of  a  single  individual  3  and  insisted  that,  if  the 
treaty  was  not  to  be  ratified,  they  had  a  claim  not  for 
one  man,  but  for  the  ten  thousand  whom^  itt  reliance 
upon  Roman  honour,  they  had  permitted  to  escape 
and  to  return  to  the  service  of  their  country.  At  lengthy 
after  the  Consnl  had  remained  a  whole  day  bdore 
the  city,  Furius,  who  now  command^  in-  the  Romaft 
camp,  ordered  him  to  be  brought  back-  5  but  he  him- 
self did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazatd  an  enpgemert 
with  the  accomplished  warriors  of  NumaiMar  either 
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to  'mtogtHitSkgn^  of  uintoA,  «or  le-vetricf^  Ihe 
siqiulftlion  of  the  l«^oiift«  whiob  had  been  eooftett 
MO^MiHiii  Jto  tuMi  their  baeks  befoie  fthe  -victorioue 
jvemion^  «f  a  boEbarottS'towii.  Naither  dkL  Calpumius 
PiMib  :wlio  BUflceeded  Eutios  ia  6pain>  veniure  to 
^HQivoach  the  ^Prails  of  Nuiaantie.  He  .]Mneferf ed  the 
ffa&r  ^mplo^QKient  'of  dnying  away  booty  irom  ihe 
Jb&ds  of  tile  PallantiDialie.;  and  he  epent  what  ve- 
aaained  -of  his  tenn  offiervice  in  winter  quarter^^ 
wiiiok  he  iook  u|»  in  the  dit^^t  of  Carpetia. « 

RUy  years  <had  now  ehipsed  since  the  eommenoe^ 
meat  of  ihose  wars  which  the  Romans  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wage  with  «he  natives  of  Spain^  and  in  parti* 
oulai*  with  Viriatlitts  *and  the  people  of  Numantia. 
This  oityj  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  History,  was  the  capital  of  a  smdU 
iiatioQ>  fiituated  among  the  mountains  of  Old  Castile, 
and  containing  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  ^he  town  itself  i^^pears  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  atroag  point  of  laud,  where  one  of  the 
tributary  brai¥2hes  of  the  Douro  forms  its  confluence 
wi  A  that  rifver  $  both  of  which  stk^ams  having  very 
hig^  banks,  rendered  ttos  ipoat  on  two  of  its  sides  of 
very  difficult  access,  whilst,  on  the  third  side,  it  was 
fortifiod  with  a  rampart  and  ditch.  The  inhabitants, 
though  few  in  number,  were  greatly  distinguished  by 
their  valour,  were  reputed  the  best  horsemen  in 
Spain,  and  were,  at  least,  equal,  in  the  use  of  the 
pointed-sword  and  shield,  (weapons  which  were  ori- 
ginally borrowed  from  that  country,)  to  the  Romans 
themselves.  They  had  beaten  several  armies  com- 
manded by  able  Generals,  reduced  two  Consuls  to  the 
necessity  of  suing  for  peace,  and  they  had  lately  seen 
at  their  gates  one  of  those  distinguished  magistrates, 
of  whose  life  and  liberty  they  were  the  acknowledged 
mastera. 

Mortified  with  repeated  disappointment,  as  well  as 
with  the  duration  of  a  war,  of  which  the  difficulties 
increased  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  now  recourse  to  the  tried  abilities  of  Scipio 
iBmilianus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  this  renowned  soldier  in  Spain,  he  found,  it 
is  said,  the  Roman  army  at  once  extremely  relaxed  in 
courage^  and  sunk  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  insub- 
ordination. Disheartened  by  numerous  defeats,  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
long  hair,  painted  faces,  and  savage  yeUs  had  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  their  imaginations. 

Scipio  began  by  r^orming  the  manners  of  the  camp, 
and  by  reviving  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers  that 
spirit  and  confidence  of  which  late  events  had  de- 
piiyed  them  j  himself  setting  the  example  of  every 
military  virtue,  and  being  the  first  to  submit  to  every 
necessary  .privation.  Though  at  the  head  of  superior 
numbers,  he  declined  a  battle  with  the  triumphant 
'Celtiberians ;  thinking  it  wiser  to  .exhaust  their  ardent 
valour  by  expectation,  and  to  drain  their  resources  by 
a  protraeted  contest.  He  had  been  joined  on  his 
march  to  Numantia  by  the  celebrated  Jugurtha,  the 
giandson  of  Masinissa,  who  brought  to  the  Romans 
t  feiafercement  of  twelve  elephants,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  Numidian  horse,  archers,  and  slingers. 
But  Scipio,  though  now  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
BieQy  did  not  Attempt  to  storm  the  town.  His  object 
was 'to  reduce  it  by  &mine,  or  to  waste  the  strength 
of  its^defenders  by  useless  sallies  and  constant  watch- 
ing; and  in  this  line  of  policy  his  measures  were  so 


jadidous»  «nd' his 'vigilance  ao  unremittingly  exercise4» 
that  no  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  able  to  divert  him 
'from  his  purpose,  or  to  defeat  his  arrangements.  Five 
^agtd  warriors,  attended  each  by  a  son,  undertook  to 
pass  in  die  night  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegera, 
in  order  to  solicit  aid  from  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Lutia  to  embark 
in  their  cause,  a  hope  was  now  entertained  that 
•Numantia  might  yet  be  saved.  But  Scipio,  who  was 
informed  of  the  intended  relief,  adopted  effectual 
means  to  prevent  its  execution.  He  hastened  to  Lutia 
at  the  head  of  a  competent  force,  surprised  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  .preparations,  and  demanding  that  four 
hundred  of  the  young  men  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  he  gave  orders  that  their  hands  should  be 
immediately  struck  off. 

The  Numantines,  after  this  disappointment,  pressed 
with  famine,  and  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief, 
addressed  the  Roman  Chief  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
fJEivourable  conditions.  He  required  an  unrestricted  sub- 
mission {  and  would  grant  no  terms  that  did  not  imply 
a  complete  surrender  of  their  persons,  their  property, 
and  their  arms.  This  answer  confirmed  them  in  their 
resolution  to  die,  either  in  defence  of  their  walls,  or 
amid  the  ramparts  of  their  assailants.  The  end  of  the 
miserable  scene,  ivhich  was  now  fast  approaching,  is 
variously  described  by  different  authors ;  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Numantia, 
after  having  endured  the  most  dreadful  privations, 
perished  almost  to  a  man,  rather  than  consent  to  see 
the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  city,  or  yield  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  that  detested  nation.  Their  town 
was  levelled  with  the  ground  j  the  spirit  of  the  sur- 
rounding states  was  broken  by  the  sight  of  the  deso- 
lation with  which  that  brave  people  was  visited  j  and 
in  the  ashes  of  Numantia  was  extingiushed  the  last 
spark  of  Spanish  independence. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  Government  in  Spain 
appears  not  to  have  suffered  any  interruption,  except 
by  the  temporary  inroad  of  the  Cimbrian  hordes,  till 
the  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  adherents  of  the 
latter  commander,  having  obtained  a  complete  ascend- 
ency, attempted  to  destroy  the  powerful  faction 
which  had  supported  the  pretensions  of  his  rival :  and 
as  among  those  Sertorius  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
under  the  Consulate  of  Marius,  he  became  an  object 
of  the  bitterest  jealousy  and  resentment  to  Sylla  and 
his  numerous  followers.  Sertorius  had  served  in 
Spain  in  the  capacity  of  Praetor,  and  knew  well  the 
interests  and  views  of  that  country ;  he  no  sooner 
perceived,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  his  patron  was 
lost  at  Rome  than  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  unfurled 
his  flag  against  the  dominating  faction,  proclaimed 
protection  to  all  His  fellow-citizens,  who,  like  himself, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  at  home, 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  dispute  with  the  ruling 
party  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Provinces. 

As  soon  as  Sylla  was  informed  of  this  rebellion,  he 
sent  into  Spain  a  considerable  army,  under  Caius 
Annius,  with  orders  to  crush  the  insurgent  forces. 
Sertorius,  aware  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  in  peace  so  important  a  province,  despatched 
Julius  Salinator  with  six  thousand  men  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of 
his  adversaries.  Annius,  having  procured  the  death 
of  Julius,  made  his  way  through  the  mountains,  and 
appearing  in  the  plain  with  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
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History.  (ier&ncy>  6dmpeile4i  ttie  Pmtor  of  Marius  to'  seek  lor 
haJkty  in  Africa.  Pursued  by  bod  fortune,  even  to  the 
wilds  ■  of  Mauritania^  Sertorius  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  again  putting  to  sea ;  but  being  unable 
•to  effect  a  relanding  in  Spain,  he  strengthened  his 
little  fleet  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  Cilician 
Pirates,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Ivica,  in 
which  Annius  had  placed  a  small  garrison.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  Sylla  made  haste  to  succour  his  insular 
colony,  and,  sailing  for  Ivica  with  a  strong  squadron 
of  armed  ships,  was  resolved  to  bring  Sertorius  to 
battle.  A  storm  prevented  the  engagement ;  most  of 
the  ships  were  driven  ashore,  or  swallowed  up  in  the 
waves  ;  and  Sertorius,  who  had  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  bore  away  with  a  few 
small  vessels  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^  and  landing 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  refreshed  his 
men  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  that,  fatigued  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
hard  fortune  and  filled  with  gloomy  views  as  to  the 
future,  he  is  said  to  have  listened  to  the  romantic 
description  of  certain  sailors,  who  charmed  his  ears 
with  the  delights  and  peaceful  security  whkh  belonged 
to  a  group  of  happy  islands  lying  scattered  at  a  con- 
venient distance  in  the  western  sea.  He  would  have 
retired  to  that  fabled  paradise,  had  not  the  Cilician 
rovers,  who  preferred  a  more  enterprising  life,  refused 
to  accompany  him,  and  sailed  back  to  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Sertorius  in  like  manner  returned  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  commenced  hostilities  against  an  African 
Prince  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  Having  defeated  this  petty  sovereign^ 
whose  name  appears  to  have  been  Asculis,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  success,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Pacianus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Sylla 
to  assist  the  barbarian,  was  already  marching  to  attack 
his  conqueror.  Upon  this  intelligence  Sertorius  put 
his  troops  in  motion  to  meet  this  new  enemy  ;  and, 
although  greatly  inferior  in  number  of  men,  he  reso- 
lutely sustained  the  attack  of  Pacianus,  and  defeated 
him,  with  the  loss  of  his  life  and  the  capture  of  nearly 
his  whole  army. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  this  victory  retrieved  the 
affairs  of  Sertorius.  The  Lusitanians,  irritated  by  the 
conduct  of  Annius,  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
maad  their  ^'^^  inviting  the  conqueror  of  Pacianus  to  assume  the 
armies.  command  of  their  army,  they  took  the  field  against 
the  deputy  of  Sylla,  and  set  the  whole  power  of  Uome 
at  defiance.  The  most  brilliant  success  attended  the 
arms  of  Sertorius.  With  two  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  whom  he  called  Romans,  (though  of  these  seven 
hundred  were  Africans,)  and  an  addition  of  four  thou- 
sand light-armed  Lusitanians  and  seven  hundred 
horse,  he  carried  on  the  war  against  four  Roman 
Generals,  who  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  six  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  archers  and 
slingers,  and  cities  without  number  under  their  com- 
Gabi  ad-  mand.  Of  the  officers  opposed  to  him,  he  beat  Cotta 
taotages  at  sea,  in  the  straits  over  againt  Mellaria,  near  the 
modern  Trafelgar  :  he  defeated  Phidius,  who  had  the 
chief  command  in  Bietica,  now  Andalusia,  and  killed 
four  thousand  Romans,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
which  that  Province  takes  its  name.  By  his  Quaestor  he 
vanquished  Domitius  and  Lucius  Manlius,  Proconsul 
of  the  Hither  Spain  :  he  likewise  slew  Thoranius,  one 
of  the  officers  sent  against  him  by  Metellus^  and  cut 
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off  the  whole  army  under  bis  command.      Bven  •  Sp^ 
MeteUus  himself^  one  of  the  moat  expemnced  «id^^"v^ 
•successful  Generals  of  his  age,  was  not  a  malch  for    t^^^i"* 
SerCortns,  in  the  species  of  warfiure  which  ^e  lauaU^     o<c» 
nians  waged  under  his  direction.    Constaiitlf  clung-     ^^* 
ing  his  post,  and  flying  from  one  fastness  to  another      *^ 
with  a  small  body  of  active  men,  he  cut  off  the  Romans     '«  ^ 
in  every  quarter,  without  allowing  them  time  to  tnaire     ^^• 
any  arrangement  for  their  defence,  or  even  to  see  the       ^ 
enemy  under  whose  hands  their  numbers  were  so     ^^* 
rapidly  reduced.    If  they  began  to  march,  says  RLu-  * 

tarch,  he  was  on  the  wing  to  harass  them ;  and  if 
they  sat  still,  he  galled  them  in  such  a  manner  that     ^^' 
they  were  quickly  forced  to  quit  their  ground.    If      '  * 
they  invested  a  town,  he  soon  made  his  appearance,  and     • 
by  intercepting  their  convoys,  besieged  as  it  were  the 
besiegers.    In  short,  he  combined  in  his  character 
all  the  activity  and  hardiness  of  savage  life,  with  the 
policy  and  military  skill  of  a  Roman  General. 
•    Nor  did  Sertorius  think  it  enough  to  fight  the  battles  He  at- 
of  the  Spaniards  :    he  also   undertook  to    establish  ^P^  ^ 
amongst  them  the  habits  and  advantages  of  civilisation.  ^  ^^?^' 
He  taught  their  soldiers  all  the  more  useful  parts  of  ^P*°"'^ 
Roman  tactics ;  he  founded  schools  for  the  education 
of  youth ;  distinguished  the  meritorious  by  marks  of 
his  approbation  ;   and  even  introduced  among  the 
higher  orders  the  dress  of  Roman  citizens.    But  his 
attention  was  soon  called  away  from  these  pleasing 
occupations  to  encounter  the  pressure  of  an  augmented 
host,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Pompey,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  rank  of  Proconsul,  and  sent 
from  Rome  to  employ  his  splendid  talents  against  this 
successful  rebel. 

The  strength  of  Sertorius  had  been  in  the  mean  time  h  joined 
considerably  increased  by  the  accession  of  an  army  of  by  the 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Perpenna  *™y  <^^ 
Vento,  who  had  likewise  intended  to  take  refuge  in  ^^'^^"^ 
Spain  from  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  his  party 
by  the  tools  of  Sylla.  He  was  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plied  with  an  additional  motive  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost ;  for,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  as  long  as  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  MeteUus,  his  success  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  age  and  inactivity  of  his 
adversary,  who  had  to  contend  with  a  bold  young 
man,  at  the  head  of  troops  so  light,  that  they  might 
pass  rather  for  a  party  of  marauders  than  a  regular 
army.  But,  when  Pompey  had  passed  the  Pyrenees  and 
Sertorius  had  taken  post  against  him,  every  art  of 
generalship,  on  both  sides,  was  put  in  practice;  and 
yet,  even  then,  observes  the  same  author,  it  lippeared 
that,  in  point  both  of  attack  and  of  defence,  Sertorias 
had  the  advantage.  An  opportunity  very  soon  occurred 
which  enabled  the  latter  to  exhibit  a  single  iostaiice 
of  his  skill  and  resources.  He  had  laid  siege  to 
Lauron,  the  modem  Liria,  which  Pompey  advanced 
with  his  whole  army  to  relieve.  The  attention  of 
both  parties  was  fixed  on  the  result ;  for,  if  Sertorius 
had  earned  a  high  name  by  his  exploits  in  Lusitania, 
and  by  his  repeated  victories  over  MeteUus,  his  oppo- 
nent, on  the  other  hand,  had  attained,  under  the  dis« 
cerning  eye  of  Sylla,  and  even  before  he  had  reached 
the  years  of  manhood,  the  appellation  of  Pompey  the 
Great. 

There  was  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the  walls  Takes  the 
of  Lauron,  the  possession  of  which  might  be  verycitfof 
annoying    to  the  garrison  of  that  city.     Sertorius  I*"^"'* 
hastened  to  seize  it,  and  Pompey  to  prevent  him. 
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bat  the  feroier  gained  the  post.  Pompey,  liowever, 
Mt  down  near  it  with  great  satiflfaction,  thinking 
that  he  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  cutting  the 
eneay  off  from  the  town :  and  under  this  impression 
be  even  sent  a  message  to  the  Lauronites^  assuring 
them  that  they  nright  be  perfectly  easy,  and  sit  quietly 
upon  their  walls  and  see  him  besiege  Sertorius. 
When  that  warrior  was  informed  of  this  boastful 
observation,  he  only  laughed  and  said,  '*  I  will  teach 
the  pnpil  of  Sylla,  that  a  General  ought  to  look' behind 
him  aa  well  as  before."  At  the  same  time  he  shewed 
to  the  besieged  a  body  of  six  thousand  foot  which  he 
had  in  bis  camp  to  attack  Pompey  in  the  rear,  while 
he  himself  advanced  to  assail  him  in  front.*  Sertorius 
took  the  town  and  reduced  it  to  ashes ;  and  though 
Pompey  (to  use  the  strong  expression  of  the  historian,) 
was  near  enough  to  have-  warmed  his  hands  at  the 
flame,  he  dared  not  quit  his  post  for  fear  of  being 
sarrounded,  but  was  compelled  to  witness  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  allies,  and  the  utter  demolition  *of  their' 
city. 

But  Sertorius,  though  successful  wherever  he  com- 
manded in  person^  sustained  soon  after  the  event  now 
mentioned,  a  considerable  loss  in  the  defeat  of  his 
Quaestor  Herennius,  whom  Metellus  overcame  in 
battle  with  great  slaughter.  Afraid  lest  the  conqueror 
should  join  the  camp  of  Pompey^  Sertorius  made  haste 
to  attack  the  latter,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  iianks  of  the  Sucro.  Npr  did  the  pupil  of  Sylla 
shew  any  inclination  to  decline  the  combat :  on  the 
contrary,  unwilling  tliat  Metellus  siiould  share  in  the 
honour  of  victory  over  so  powerful  an  antagonist,  he 
engaged  in  battle  at  the  approach  of  night ;  though 
perfectly  convinced  that,  whether  successful  or  van- 
quished, the  ensuing  darkness  could  not  but  prove 
disadvantageous  to  him.  Each  General  was  victorious 
in  that  iwing  which  he  first  commanded,  and  the  issue 
of  the  light  seemed  iMdabced  in  a  doubtful  equality, 
when  Sertorius,  having  driven  his  immediate  anta- 
gonist from  the  field,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  division  which  -had  been  repulsed  by  Pompey, 
and  renewing  the  conflict  with  his  usual  valour,  at 
length  compelled  that  celebrated  leader  to  consult  his 
safety  by  a  rapid  flight.  Pompey  had  a  very  narrow 
escape,  his  horse  being  taken 'and  himself  slightly 
wounded  by  the  African  cavalry  who  pursued-  bim.^ 
The  vietovy,  however,*  was  not  regarded  by  either 
army  as  decisive  j  and  each  was  accordingly  prepared 
to  renew  the  struggle  at  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day;  But  Metellus  had  come  up  during  the  night ; 
which  when  Sertorius  observed*  he  commenced  a 
retreat,  observing,  with  a  gay  and  sarcastic  air,  ''  If 
that  old  woman  had  not  interposed,  I  would  have 
fl<)gg<ed  the  boy  well,  and  seat  him  back  to  school  at 
Rome.*' 
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Afker  a  short  interval,  another  battle  was  fought 
with  similar  success,  though  Pompey  and  Metellus 
had  united  both  their  arms  and  their  counsels  against 
Sertorius.  On  either  side,  signal  acts  of  valour  were 
performed.  Memmius,  Pompey*s  best  officer,  fell  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Sertorius,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,  carried  all  before  him,  and»  through  heaps  of 
slain,  made  his  way  to  Metellus,  who  manfully  with- 
stood him^  and  fought  with  a  vigour  above  his  y^rs, 
till  he  was  borne  down  by  the  stroke  of  a  spear.  The 
Romans,  perceiving  the  danger  of  their  General,  rallied 
to  save  him,  imder  the  influence  of  shame  as  well  as 
of  humanity,  and  renewing  the  fight  with  indescrib- 
able fury,  they  not  only  repulsed  the  victorious  barba- 
rians, but  even  succeeded  in  restoring  the  fortune  of  A  wcond 
the  day.  battle. 

Sertorius,  upon  this,  found  it  expedient  to  occupy  a 
stronghold   in  the  mountains,  whither  he  seems  to 
have  been  followed  by  Pompey  and  Metellus.    Escap- 
ing however  from  their  pursuit,  he  made  his  way  into 
Lusitania,  where  he  once  more  raised  such  a  powerful 
force  as  enabled  him  to  appear  again  in  the  field,  and 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  united  standards  of  his  war- 
like countrymen.     He  recommenced  his  operations 
against  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  cutting  off  thein 
convoys,  hemming  in  their  quarters,  and  waylaying 
their-  foraging  parties,    insomuch   that  the  Roman 
commanders  deemed  it  advisable  to  separate  i  the  one 
retiring  into  Gaul,  and  the  other  taking  up  his  winter 
station  in  the  modem  Province  of  Biscay. 
.  A  fate  similar  to  that  of  Viriathus  was  about  to  Morder  of 
terminate  the  career  of  the  more  celebrated  SertoriuSi  Sertorim 
after  having,  for  mpre  than  ten  years,  •  withatood  sucn  and  defeat 
cessfuUy  all  the  power  of  Rome.    Perpenna,  who  had  ^^^^^V^^-^ 
some  time  before  led  an  army  into  Spain  and  joined 
his  ranks,  at  length  conspired  agpainst  him  and  pro- 
cured his  death.    This  murderer,  it  should  seem,  was 
impatient  of  the  ascendency  which  his  master  had 
acquired,    and  more  particularly  of   his  boundless 
popularity  among  the  troops ;  and,  as  his  aqnbitioa 
aspired  to  the  command  of  the  brave  soldiers  who 
had  so  often  foiled  the  arms  of  Pompey  and  driven 
the  combined  army  of  Romans  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished  his  nefarious 
object,  than  he  announced  himself  as  the  sncoessor  of 
Sertorius.    But  he  soon  proved  as  unfit  for  the  duties^ 
as  he  was  unworthy  of  the  honour  attached  to  that 
high  office.    Pompey,  upon  hearing  that  his  formid- 
able antagonist  was  no  more,  attacked  the  traitor, 
whom  he  easily  defeated.    He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  executed  as  an  enen>y  to  his  country ;  and 
in  this  way  ended  a  war  which  at  one  time  threatened- 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Spain« 
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In  trooing  the  origin  of  ancient  nations^  gi'^ctt  diffi- 
culties present  themselves  to  the  historian,  not  only 
from  the  want  of  authentic  records    and  permanent 
documents  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  from  the  irreg^ar 
manner  in  which  population  took  place,  and  the  erro- 
neous   maadms    which    have    been     founded    upon 
insufficient  premises  and  inconclusive  evidence.     The 
antiquity  of  nuuiy  European  nations  has  been  called 
in  question,  and  the  existence  of  a  prior  race  has  been 
hastily  assumed,  on  no  better  ground  than  the  dis- 
covery  of  remains    indicating  a  higher    deg^e    of 
civilisation  than  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at  some 
subsequent  period ;  whereas  the  nK>st  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  of  colonists,  exposed  to 
the  hardships  and  difficulties'  of  a  new  settlement 
and  an  unreclaimed  country,  teaches  us,  that  all  the 
luxuries  and  refinements,  and  even  the  useful  arts  of 
life,  must,  for  several  generations,  undergo  a  retro-* 
grade  movement,  until  the  acquisition  of  plenty  and 
security  gives  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  of  mechanism.    The  forefathers  of  the  tribes, 
which  at  this  day  inhabit  the  wilds  of  North  America, 
brought  with  them,  from  Asia,  implements  and  orna-' 
ments^  which  their  descendants  have  never  been  able 
to  imitate,  and  knowledge  which  has  been  nearly  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  barbarous  traditions.     Nor  is  it 
less  unskilful  to  conclude  that,  because  the  stream  of 
population  flowed   westward  over  Europe   from  its 
primitive  source,  it  must  necessarily  have  proceeded 
in  a  direct  and  uniform  course  without  deviations  or 
refluxes ;  ^r  that  the  rhore  eastern  people  are  always 
the  more  ancient :  the  'fsict  appears  to  be  that,  in  the 
spreading  of  mankind,  distance  is  less  an  •obstacle 
than  barren  soil,  or  trackless  forests,  or  deep  morasses; 
and  that  great  rivers,  and  unbroken  chains  of  rocky 
mountains,  form  a  more  insurmountable  barrier  than 
seas.    And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the 
tribes  which  migrated  from  the  east  frequently  drove 
onward  recent  settlers,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
their  lands,  they  were  also  sometimes  defeated  in  the 
attempt,  and  obliged  to  turn  aside  and  seek  a  home 
elsewhere  ;  and  that  sometimes  also  the  dispossessed 
people,   instead  of   moving  westward   in   search  of 
unappropriated  countries,  turned  back  toward  the  land 
of  their  fathers^  and  gained  a  settlement  by  force  of 
arms. 
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Thus  it  is  highly  probable  ihst  Ancient  -Gaul  was  G«^^ 
peopled  before  Germany,  and  by  an  elder  branch  of  ^<«^yH 
that  great  Cushtte  'family/'*^  which  has  everywhere 
asserted  its  superiority  o^^er  the  other  families  of  the 
earth.  For  Germany  which,  from  He  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  subject  to  violent  inundations,  its  impenetrable 
forests,  and  severe  climate,  offered  little  inducement 
to  attempt  a  passage  through  it,  appears  to  have 
been  at  length  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Sacte,  or 
SagtonStt  distinguished  by  personal  peculiarities  which 
they  still  retain,  and  by  detachments  of  Gette,  or 
Goths,  who  were  expelled  from  some  earlier  settle- 
ment. But  Gaul  was,  in  the  firet  instance,  peopled 
from  Italy  or  Sicily,  and  by  sea;  and  its  first  inhabit-' ^^^'^ 
ants  were  of  the  more  ancient  race  of  Celts,  supposed  Gaul  peo 
to  have  been  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerii,  X  driven  from  their  pled  beft 
original  abode  by  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians,  and  Geranj 
wandering  over  Europe  in  search  of  a  new  and  un« 
disputed  home. 

The  date  of  this  migration  is  extremely  uncertain.  Uncer-' 
Homer  mentions  Cimmerians,  who  possessed  Scythia  uinty  oi 
before  the  irruption  of  the  Scythse,  though  of  the  c^ronolc 
Scythians  themselves  he  gives  no  account ;  and  this 
silence  tends  to  confhm  the  assertion  of  Herodotus; 
that  the  invasion  of  these  redoubted  warriors  was 
posterior  by  some  centuries  to  the  siege  of  r  Troy. 
Sir  William  Jone8§  has  sliewn  that  Europe  was  pro- 
bably not  peopled  at  all  till  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera ;  and  all  traditions 
df  an  earlier  date,  such  as  that  the  Umbri,lt  -a  people 
of  Gaul,  invaded  Italy  in  the  year  b.  c.  1912,  (that 
is  only  four  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the 
flood,)  and  that  they  sent  colonies  into  Spaitf^  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  must  be  considered 
either  as  erroneous  in  point  of  time,  or  as  altogether 
fabulous. 

*  See  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry y  vol.  ii.  Jones's 
(Sir  Wm.)  Works,  vol.  i.  Camden's  Geog,  Cumberland's 
Origines  Gentium.     Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind,  pattim, 

i*  ScUrou  7cycf  ]S«c^ai. — Chsrilus. 

X  Herodotus,  Melpomene,  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  IL  and  Saggio  ntlla 
Mtoria  de*  antichi  populi  d^ItaUa, 

§  Works,  vol.  i. 

11  Isidor.  Orig.  iz.  2.    Herodot.  i.    Dion.  Halicam.  i-  1. 

^  Strabo,  ii.  iv.  Plin.  iii.  1.  From  the  mixture  of  Celts  and 
Iberians  is  said  to  have  sprung  the  race  of  Celtiberians.  Lucan^ 
Phart,  iy.  8. 
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Bat  wbfllcver  obscoriiy  liaiig»  oxrer  tbe  route  by 
wtich  the  Celts  andved  in  Greul,  or  the  order  in  which 
they  settled  themselves,  there  exists  no  doubt  respect- 
loathe  purity  of  their  Celtic  oiigin;^  since  they  were 
wmaBkahly  distinguished  from  tiieir  German  neigh.- 
bours^  by  customs  winch  speak  anothev  root. 

It  woiiid,  howeTcer,  be  vain  to  expect  any  thing 
like  UBsbrmity  in  the*  testimonies  of  ancient  history 
to  this  feint  outline  of  their  origin.  On  tiie  con- 
trary, nothing  can  be  more  loose,  and  even  con- 
tradictory, than  the  language  of  most  authors  on  these 
subjects.  The  6enmins^  and:  all  die  nations  of  western 
Europe,  are  nol^  unfioequentiy  included  under  the  in- . 
defioite  appellation  of  Celts;  whilst  the  Gauls  and 
Celts  are  BoTentioned  by  tiie  same  writer,*  sometimes 
as  distinct  races,  and  sometunes  as  idendfiied  with 
each  other..  But  C»sar,t  and  the  Latin  authorities 
who  have  fbliowed  him,  all  agree  with  Stntbet  in 
affirming  tbe  Rhine  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Celts,  whom  he  }  repeatedly  distinguishes  from  the 
German  mce  in  ll&e  most  marked  manner. 

The  vast  and  fertile  country  occupied  by  the  Celts 
was  at  that  thne,  like  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
subject  to  fteqnent  overflowings  of  its  rivers,  ap- 
parently succeeded,  in  some  instances,  by  irruptions 
of  the  sea ;  and  many  of  those  fine  alluvial  plaios^H 
which  no^r  fornv  the'  most  beaudful,  as  well  as  the 
richest  portion  of  Fraitee,  were  at  that  period  either 
iaunense  shallow  lakes>  or  deep  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  the  settlers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  oliten  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Hence  am}se>  in  very  early  times,  but  at  what 
precise  period  is  not  known,  a  division  of  the  nation 
into  three  great  heads^  of  Aquitanian,  Celtic,  and 
Belgic  Gaols,  occupying  respectively  the*  southern, 
JDidland,  and  northern  regions  of  France  ',%  and  these 
leem  aguia  to  have  been  subdivided  into  an  infinite 
iramber  of  small  independent  St«tes>  governed  by 
their  own  mag^trates,  and  united  only  by  a  ^ecies 
of  federal  union  resembling  the  Amphietyonic  system 
of  Greece.  The  form  of  government,  in  the  little 
Kepoblics,  was  strictly  Aristocratical ;  the  whole 
power  and  property  of  the  State  being  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  Priests  and  of  the  Nobles,  among  whom 
13ie  Chief  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  King 5  and  his 
office,  which  was  simply  that  of  President  of  the 
Council  in  peace,  and  General  in  war,  was,  in  most 
histanees,  elective  5  thongb,  in  some  cases,  it  was 
hereditary.**  The  practice  of  choosing  a  Chief  or 
President  extended  itself  throughout  all  the  ramif 
fications  of  GaSie  society,  and  formed  a  feature,  not 
ooly  in  the  Constitutions  c^  the  separate  Republics,  but 
ia  every  hamlet,  md  even  in  each  family ;  and  Csesarff 
is  probably  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  original 
or  patriarchal  form  of  government  among  mankind ; 
although,  in  its  first  institution,  it  was  necessarily 
hereditary,  and  became  elective  only  in  consequence 


*  Viz.  Dion  Cassius^  Appiao,  Suidas,  &e. 

t  De  BeUo  GalUco.. 

X  Lib.  m.  et  ir.  %  Lib.  i.  U.  et  vii. 

n  Conaulexahle  txacU  of  country  ia  France  are  to  Uiia  day 
prcMrred  from  inandations  by  embankmoita.  In  Touraine  the 
Loire  is  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  adjoiniiiff  Tallies  lor  fortv  males 
together.  ^^  ' 

%  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  zr.  c.  11.    Csesar,  Seli,  GalL  lih»  i.  c  I. 
••  Caesar,  BeU.  Gall.  Ub.  vL  13. 
tt  Bell.  OttU,  vi.  U. 
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of  a  supposed'  equality  of  right  among  several .  g^^iL 
claimants.  As  an  individual  was.  chosen  to  preside 
over  each  Republic,  so,  in  the  general  aasembly  of  the 
States,  one  powerful  and  distinguiahed  people, 
assuming  to  be  the  elder  branch  of.  l£e  great  family, 
was  selected,  to  take  precedence  of  the  rest  5  and  the 
coolest  for  thi»  precedence,^  gave  rise  ia  Gaul,  as  in 
Greece,  to  the  most  mischievous  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues among  those  greater  States,  whicb  were  am- 
bitious of  the  distinction^  and  among  the  smaller 
Republics  which  espoused  their  cause,  and  depended 
on  their  protection. 

The  great  Council  or  Diet  of  the  States  was  not 
held  at  any  stated  period,  but  waa  called  only  in  the 
event  of  a  war  or  other  public  danger  threatening 
the  whole  community,  and  consisted  of  deputies  from 
each  of  the  Republics.  The  assemblies  which  were 
summoned  on  less  important  occasions,,  comprised  all 
the  Nobles  of  the  States  interested  in  the  disoussioa*; 
whose  punctual  attendance  was  ensured  by  a  law 
inflicting  death  upon  him  who  should  be  last  at  the 
place  of  meeting  :  they  were  caHed  together  by  the 
aoundof  a  kind  of  rude  trumpet,  and  cameanned  to  the 
confeneoce.  The  custom  of  holding  these  assemblies 
in  the  open  air  was  continued  down  to  a  late  period. f 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  some  modern 
authors t  have  taken  to  make  ii  appear  that  the  peo- 
ple had  a  great  share  of  power  allowed  them-  by  these 
institutions,  it  is  perfectly  dear  tjhat  the  populace^  in 
all  the  States,  were  entirely  excluded  from  any  share 
in  the  government,}  and  from  the  Coimcils  of  all  kinds, 
( — nihU  audet,  ei  nuUo  adMbeiwrQamilio..  Cass.  Beli^GalL 
vi.  X3^-^bi  hot  eadem  omfiia  tuni  jura  qua  domam  in 
ienos.y  and  that  tbe  Nobles  alone  formed  those  Far^ 
liaments  which  have  been  represeoted  as  savouring 
of  democracy.  In  no  country  was  the  asecndency  of 
the  privileged  ordevs  more  complete,,  nor  the  sub* 
serviency  of  their  vassals  more  unqualified.  The 
Nobles,  whom  Cesar  calls  Knightff,  from  their  ap^ 
peering  generally  on  horseback,  were  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  their  retainers,  whom  they  called  their 
dan,  and  who  followed  them  to  tiie  field  on  fbot^ 
armed  in  an  inferior  manner;  and  the  only  chcckji 
to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  their  power  over  these 
clients  was  the  fiicility  which  they  enjoyed  of  gaining 
admission  into  the  train  of  some-  otlier  Chief,  when^* 
ever  they  became  discontented  with  their  own.  The 
devotion  of  the  retainers  to*  their  patron^  iwas,  how*- 
ever,  generally  such  as  to  warrant  the  conchision 
that  their  rights  were  respected,  and  that  tiieir  hap^ 
piness  was  consulted;  for  many  instances  are  on 
record  of  an  attachment  to  the  feudal  Chieftain,  which 
surpasses  the  most  superstitious  sense  of  duty. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Celtic  con*     Dmids* 
stitution  was  the  Ecclesiastiad  Nobility,  (genersdly 
known  by  the  name  of  Druids,  derived  from  the  Celtic 
deru,**  an  oak,)  who  were  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion, and  enjoyed  the  most  ample  power  and   pri- 

—■*■—*■■'■  ■  I      I  11  II         1—^—  ■■■■■       ■■■!■— ^.——g 

•  Ibid. Lai.    Strabo,  iv. 

t  Bell.  Gall,  v.  56.  Ti.  13.  vii.  21.  Liv.  xxi.  20.    Strabo,  ir. 

X  Mbt,  i€9  GauMg,  vol.  liL  et  passim,  &c.     Introd,  to  LI.  HSm, 
p.  54,  &c. 

§  Polyb.  it 

11  Plebei  pime  strvorum  loco  kmbettir.     Cesar,  ibid. 

%  Polyb.  ii.     Nichol.  D&mtue.  apudAtken.  vi.  13. 

**  The  e  is  pronomiced  very  short  like  the  Hebrew 
Gr.  Apv5. 
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▼ilegcB.  They  wetc  divided,  like  all  ancient 
^hierarchies,  into  three  distinct  orders,  and  bore  a  re- 
semblance universally  acknowledged,  though  va- 
riously accounted  for,  to  the  Persian  magi,  and  to  the 
other  fotms  of  Oriental  priesthood  which  emanated 
from  the  same  source.  The  highest  order,  which 
had  the  government  and  superintendence  of  the  rest, 
were  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Druids  -,  the 
-  second  class  were  called  the  Bards,  and  were  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  task  of  public  instruction, 
.which,  to  assist  the  memory,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
conveyed  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  a  Genesis,*  or 
.account  of  the  origin  of  gods  and  men^  moral  and 
religious  doctrines  and  traditions ; ,  and  histories. 
The  lowest  description  of  divines  were  called  £uvates 
or  Battles,  whose  office  it  was  to  deliver  the  responses 
of  the  oracles,  and  to  attend  upon  the  people  who 
consulted  them.  These  are  the  original  divisions 
of  Druidism,  as  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Sainothes,  or  Semnothes,  brother  to  Gomer  the  son 
of  Japhet,  to  whom  some  authorsf  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  Celtic  family;  the  other  distinctions 
which  prevailed  among  them,  were  of  a  later  date, 
and  arose  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.^ 

"  The  frst  order  of  the  Nobility,  according  to 
C»sar,§  was  that  of  Priesthood  3  the  Military  Nobles 
occupying  the  second  rank.**||  To  the  Druids  was 
intrusted,  not  merely  the  whole  dispensation  of  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies,  but  the  education  of 
.youth  and  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
enforced  by  holding  over  the  laity  the  power  of  ex- 
communication ;  a  curse  equal  in  effect  to  the*  leprosy 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  the  plague  in  more  modern 
times  ;  for  the  offender  was  excluded  from  all  society, 
and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  highest  order  of  Druids  enjoyed  vast  revenues, 
and  are  said  to  have  lived  in  great  splendour ; 
"  their  palaces  exceeded  in  magnificence  and  extent 
those  of  the  Kings  themselves,  and  they  received  the 
homage  of  the  people  seated  on  golden  thrones/'^ 
They  were  exempt  from  all  personal  service  in  war, 
as  well  as  from  any  share  in  the  public  burdens ; 
and  their  sanction  was  requisite  to  every  undertaking 
civil  or  military  **  They  formed  a  Cabinet  Council, 
without  whose  advice  the  King  could  not  conclude 
either  peace  or  war;  nor  was  his  election  complete 
till  he  had  received  consecration  at  their  hands. 
Their  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  the  jus  ultimum  of  the 
Celts,  was  held  in  a  spot  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  where  those  rivers  approach  nearest  to  each 
other,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  Gaul  5 
and  the  President  had  the  title  of  Arch-Druid,  with 
many  important  rights  and  powers  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 


•  All  ancient  nations  appear  to  hare  had  their  Genesis  in  vene. 
Herodotus  mentions  that  the  ancient  Persians  used  to  chant  a 
Theogony  at  their  sacrifices.  C/io  132.  And  the  Tkeogony  of 
Hesiod  is  evidently  a  compilation  from  older  poeins  of  the 
same  kind. 

t  Camden,  Geog,  j  JUL  des  Gaul  p.  388. 

§  Loc,  cit, 

^1  The  Royal  Family  wore  seven  stripes  in  their  rohes,  the 
Dmida  six,  the  secular  Nobles  five.    Toland,  ffist, 

H  This  description  seems  as  if  borrowed  from  some  of  their 
own  poetry.     Dion  Chrysostom,  de  lUcw, 

••  Tacit.  Ann.  xW.  30. 


The  female  Druids  were  also  divided  into  three  dasses, 
differing  in  the  degrees  of  their  supposed  sanctity. 
The  most  austere  bound  themselves  to  a  life  of  strict 
celibacy,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  divine 
services  >  those  of  the  second  order  were  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  but  simply  with 
a  view  to  raising  up  children ;  they  met  their  husbands 
only  once  in  the  year,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  time 
in  attendance  at  the  temples ;  the  last  sort,  who  were 
•not  held  in  any  high  estimation,  lived  wholly 
with  their  families,  and  are  not  distinguishable  from 
'  other  women.  It  was  from  the  first  class  only  that 
the  Fatidka,  or  inspired  prophetesses  were  selected.* 

The  education  of  youth  consisted  of  two  distinct 
branches.  The  Druids  kept  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  aU  the  children  of  the  Nobility,  and  the 
course  of  learning  there  taught  was  considered  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for.  every  public  station. 
But  the  education  for  those  who  were  designed  to 
become  members  of  the  order,  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  pains  and  secrecy.  The  disciples  were 
kept  apart  from  all  other  society  for  twenty  years, 
and  were  compelled  every  year  to  learn  a  thousand 
verses  from  the  lips  of  their  teacher,  (for  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  written,)  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
their  term,  they  were  required  to  repeat  perfectly 
the  whole  twenty  thousand  :  the  discipline  was  ex- 
tremely severe;  and,  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  education,  all  intercourse  with  their  parents  was 
strictly  forbidden. t 

Of  the  extent  of  knowledge  among  the' Druids  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  very  satisfactory  conjecture^ 
since  few  records  remain  of  their  early  literature. 
But  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that,  previous  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  whose  alphabet 
they  adopted,  their  science  was  confined  within  the 
limits  which  it  had  attained  in  the  east  before  their 
emigration.  Their  computation  of  time  and  their 
knowledge  of  Astronomy}  were  purely  Chaldean ; 
their  Botany  was  merely  experimental,  and  mixed  up 
with  superstitious  opinions,  strongly  resembling  those 
which  are  so  beautifully  recorded  in  the  Georgia  of 
Virgil,  and  which  may  be  traced  through  Sicily  and 
Greece  to  the  same  Oriental  origin.  Much  has  been 
said  of  their  skill  in  Anatomy,  which  their  human 
sacrifices  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  studying  to 
singular  advantage  j§  but  if  it  be  true  that  they 
attained  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  it  did  not  produce  any  considerate  skill  in  the 
practice  of  surgery. 

Their  moral  doctrines  were  such  as  generally  prevwl 
in  a  barbarous  state  of  society :  they  taught  their 
disciples  to  be  faithful,  obedient,  honourable,  just, 
and  brave ;  but  they  permitted  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  rapacious,  sensual,  and  cruel }  they  pre* 
served  peace  and  good  order  within  the  pale  of  their 
own  clan,  but  added  the  most  savage  horrors  to  the 
miseries  of  war.  They  held,  most  devotiedly,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  5  and  they  seem  also  to  have 
entertained  a  belief  of  the  reappearance  of  distin- 
guished persons  after  a  certain  period,  ||  similar  to  the 
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doctrine  of  tlie  BrahxninSi*  which  has  been  mistaken 
by  several  writers  for  the  Pythagorean  transmigration  ^  t 
but  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were  thought  to  depart^ 
after  life>  into  an  intermediate  state^  a  sort  of  Crepus^ 
cutum  Dcorum,  in  which  they  were  to  continue  till  the 
general  conflagpration  of  the  Universe  ;  from  the  ruins 
of  which  a  new  Creation  was  to  arise  out  of  the  sea^ 
when  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  should  enjoy  perfect 
bliss »  and  the  wicked  and  fearful  should  undergo 
eternal  punishment.  But  although  this  simple  belief 
prevailed  among  the  Druids  themselves,  especially 
before  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet,  in 
delivering  their  doctrines  to  the  laity,  they  involved 
them  in  the  same  mysterious  veU  of  allegorical 
mythology  to  which  Pagan  idolatry  and  superstition 
have  been  uniformly  indebted  for  their  origin. 

The  Deities  which  they  worshipped  were,  as  Ciesar 
has  remarked,  much  the  same  with  those  venerated 
by  other  heathen  nations  ;  |  that  is  to  say,  they  had, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  exaggerated  the 
reverence  in  which  they  held  their  ancestors,  till  it 
had  become  idolatry  ;  and  they  had,  at  the  same  time, 
defied  the  heavenly  host,  and  particularly  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  These  Gods  had  so  many  names,  and  appeared 
in  so  mauy  characters,  that  the  best  authors  are  not 
perfectly  agreed  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of 
them ;  and  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
gradual,  but  not  uniform,  progress  of  superstition, 
which  has  occasioned  numerous  contradictions  among 
the  Druids  themselves,  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
Csesar,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Archdruid 
Divitiacus,  possessed  the  most  authentic  and  ample 
information  on  this  subject,  represents  the  religion  of 
Gaul  as  existing  in  a  more  ripened  state  of  Polytheism 
than  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  Britain  at  a  later 
period  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  tenets  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Gaul  should  be  gathered  more  accurately 
from  other  sources  than  from  his  luminous  Comment 
aries.  The  names  most  celebrated  among  them  were 
Teutates,§  the  Taautes,  Thaut,  or  Theut,  of  eastern 
Europe,  sometimes  called  Mercurius-Teutates,  Hesus,  || 
Belenus,^  Taranis,**  Minerva,  ff  Dis, +{  and 
Hercules.^  §  They  had,  beside  these,  a  vast  number  of 
inferior  divinities,  things  as  well  as  persons,  which 
they  regarded  with  a  religious  veneration.  They 
worshipped,  or  at  least  paid  extraordinary  honours 
to  Lakes  and  Mountains.  ||||  Groves  of  oaks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  their  first  temples.  Indeed 
many  learned  writers^^  have  maintained  an  opinion, 
that  the  early  Druids  in  Gaul  had  no  other  places  of 
worship  than  the  sacred  groves,  and  the  lakes  in  which 
they  administered  the  initiatory  rite  of  immersion. 
But,  however  the  Druids  might  have  contented  them- 
selves with  natural  temples  for  a  few  years,  whilst 
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they  had  no  settled  residence,  Mr.  Fuber*  has  shewn  Oaol. 
that,  even  during  this  period,  they  carried  with  them 
portable  arks  or  tabernacles  enclosing  the  arcana  of 
their  religion ',  and  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  a 
permanent  establishment,  than  they  incurred  incal- 
culable labour  and  expense  in  the  erection  of  those 
vast  masses  of  rock,  which  have  raised  the  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages,  and  which  have  been  distinctly 
ranged  in  three  classes.f  The  simple  round  or 
octagonal  temples  of  unhewn  stone ;{  those  which 
were  enclosed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  have 
received  the  technical  appellation  of  Dracaniia ;  and 
those  which  are  called  alate  temples.  These,  and  all 
other  Celtic  places  of  worship,  were,  by  the  principles 
of  their  superstition^  open  at  top  to  the  view  of  the 
heavens. 

Among  their  religious  rites,  we  read  of  the  Their 
expressive  ceremony  of  baptism;  a  sacrament  of  worship, 
bread  and  wine;§  an  extraordinary  reverence  paid 
to  the  egg  of  the  serpent,  to  the  leaves  and  acorns 
of  the  o^,||  and,  above  all,  to  Ihe  mistletoe,  which 
was  cut  off  from  the  parent  tree  with  a  golden  knife, 
never  used  for  any  other  purpose,  received  by  a 
Druid  with  his  hand  covered  and  his  face  averted, 
and  conveyed  to  the  temple  with  great  rejoicings,  in 
a  car  drawn  by  two  white  heifers  which  had  never 
been  yoked ;%  an  opinion  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
essential  to  the  expiation  of  offences,**  and  a  custom 
of  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  flour,  and  incense; ft 
the  horrid  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  of 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victims  to  atone  for  the 
shedding  of  blood  :|t  of  these,  with  many  other  rites 
and  doctrines,  a  full  detail  and  examination  would 
belong  more  properly  to  an  express  treatise  on  the 
subject,  than  to  the  present  brief  outline  of  the  early 
History  of  Gaul. 

The  people  in  general,  of  all  classes,  were  distin-  General 
guished  by  the  loftiness  and  symmetry  of  their  character 
figure8,§§  (which  Caesar  attributes  to  their  simple  but  5/^ 
nourishing  diet,  and  to  their  active  life  in  the  open 
air,)  as  well  as  by  their  strength,  hardihood,  and 
courage ;  ||  ||  nor  were  the  women  excluded  from  those 
pursuits  which  tend  to  harden  the  frame  and  brace 
the  animal  spirits.  The  beauty  of  their  complexions 
has  been  celebrated  by  poets  as  well  as  by  historians,^^ 
and  has  in  all  ages  formed  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Celtic  race,  who  are  every  where  recognised  by  their 
white  skins,***  auburn  or  red  hair,ttt  blue  but  fiery 
eyes,  and  harsh  loud  voices.  |}t:  But  though  the  Gauls 
were  undoubtedly  robust  and  brave,  they  were  defi- 
cient in  that  patient  endurance  of  fatigue  and  danger 
which  constitutes  good  soldiers :  they  were,  according 
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A'orld ;  ibr  the   aaaie  reasMi,         That  this   di^  aketcb  of  the  halrita  and  mawiers  Oeeorlrfa- 

1  erca,  oeeaaanally,  eaaae  af  of  the  aneiest  Ganla  contotaiB  nony  particnlBra  not  tj  rwxi 

0  6tvoiuite  horses,  doga,  and  «ceucat^  ayndmnrau^  with  each  other,  ia  fai^yW." 

most  eeaentiai  eptvptttj  «f  the  prahaUe:  for,  prerious  to  the  time  a£C«sar,  we  bare  JJ^Ta* 

with  bim,  wbdlat  tiw  iriends  little  aaore  than  occasion^  hinta   reapectiag  the  state  (;,„], 

into  the  flanea  anch  tokeaa  as  of  the  conatry.and  thefabtoayof  iti  inhalutautSi  and, 

-uny^rilh  liiaa  in  remeBtbranoe  at-the  time  wImb  tliatOetKralbeeaaDeaoqnaiBtedwitii 

<iba  of  the  aocMnt  -Gadb  wtidi  tfaua,  coaaidcraUe  chai]|;eB  had  takxa  place  ia   thttr 

ftA  in  Francet  bear  witneaathat  ivligiDa  and  ci«a  polity,  in  eemcqueaoe  of  their  ia- 

lot  alwaya  tboaght  nacesaary  for  'tenxiune  wltta  aercral  ndghboariog  nationa )    aad 

.•acs,  braoeieta,  and   oOm-  artioks  iheae  ehangn,  wWcb  were  «Acctod  principally  in  %he 

1  hi  tiiiBi,  -wUek  retail  bo  miaA»  aalUun  Piw^noaa,  and  spread  graibiaUy  into  the  in- 

-^ddnai  Bie    taaatwKtad  of  toge  terior,  oocaaiooed  ^leMaceB  axacng  the  Tarioas  tribes 

n  rock,  upon  w%ie&gaolcaq«e%Kaea  wUch  aac  by  ao  aaeaaa  aotta&aorily  recorded, 
itdely  acoipaare^  Bat  (hengh  we  bare  no  very  diMioct  information  EirW  eul- 

nag  that  war  aatd  the  (diaae  fuaiaud  ffae  mpecting  Idte  eadieat  agea  ofGaal,  it  m^  he  galheivd,  gratioii& 

•yancnt  of  thia  heave  and  hagi  ninted  Aoaa  iatnafioaa  acRttered  thaoagh  a  multilnde  of 

'Ta«i*iblii  thd  citbcr  &ma  deftct  af  aaHtoia,  that  its  papulation  Bcrcaaed  wifli  gdoi*  than 

'■'T  froaa  boated  attaduttcM  to  lAae  nauai  mfiiiSny,  and  soon  b^aa  >o  Tcntt  \\»  aedwn  dawriea 

'    tbey  never  -made  any  oon-  in  OMnerona  cdbnice,  wbivh  eataUisbed  AeniielveB 

mainilacbiic  af  anna,  in  the  north  af  Spaao  and  baly.  -aa  well  as  in  Geraaanf 

Their   uoarieUy  baoad-  and  -in   Britain.      This    laat  coantry,    according    to 

ered,  B>  ArequflBOy  to  he-  Camden,  Ae)>  originaUy  peofdad  ;  bnt  hia  opRiioB  is 

eryteairwglrtan  «BBtadioted  by  the  testinnwy  of  Cnoarand  of  Taci* 
tea.  and  ia  rendared  improfaaUe  by  the  -weiHEnown 
fiwt  Aat  the  priata  of  Gaal  looked  s^  to  IheDmtdical 
r»dlfgra  n  Britain  aa  to  thw  alma  meter,  aad  re- 
I  igwTp^  the  authority  of  tbdr  still  hig-ber  «Bii«pnty, 
?1»e  tendeney  M  «HiigMtieB  waa  eaecaaaged  by  tlte 
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*  Vof,  MtL.  t3.  GSl.    ne  ^panit  and  the  poboBCd  anowt 
vera  od^  nie6  m  tbe  chue. 
f  Cbut  call*  them  nUkrV,  iiiuS  Jlrtgt.  aoldiera. 
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to  CflBBar^*  lazy  and  desaltoiyin  their  labours^  and 
much  addicted  to  sleeps  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  inclined  to  obesity,  though  corpulency  was 
held  disgraceful  among  them.  Their  ffrst  onset  is 
described  as  furious,  and  almost  irresutible ;  but  if 
the  enemy  happened  to  sustain  or  elude  it,  they  could 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  renew  the  charge,  and 
were  easily  defeated.f  Like  all  savages,  they  were 
immoderately  fond  of  fermented  liquors,  and  would 
barter  their  most  valued  possessions  to  graitify  their 
passion  for  drunkenness  -,  X  they  appear  to  have  in- 
dulged in  vainglorious  boasting,  (  in  violence,  cruelty^ 
rapacity,  and  superstition. 

Among  their  virtues  have  beui  reckoned  that  faith- 
fWl  hospitality  and  lavish  generosity  which  mark  the 
earlier  stages  of  society,  and  the  address  with  which 
they  conducted  themselves  in  their  negoCkitioiis  with 
the  most  polished  nations^  But  their  most  celebrated 
exc^ence  was  courage,  in  which  even  the  softer  sex 
enulated  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  the  men ;  and 
neither  extreme  youth  nor  agell  were  considered  as 
exemptions  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  arms.  War 
was  indeed  their  businese  and  their  pfeaanre,  the  scope 
of  their  edveatioo,  the  employment  of  their  lives,  the 
theme  of  their  eonversatienv  their  oonsolatioO'  and 
hope  in  death ;  and  the  right  of  conqnett  was  by  them 
looked  upon  as  the  only  title  to  their  lands  and  poa- 
sessions  of  every  kmd. 

Their  baibits  of  life  were  eictremely  sioi^.  Their 
habitations,  befofe  the  fennding  of  Marseilles  opened 
a  connecticM!  with  more  p«^hcd  nntkms,  were  Utile 
more  than  rude  improvements  on,  or  ruder  imitations  of 
the  natural  shelter  a£fi»rded  by  caves  and  wofMls  ;  amd 
even  down  to  a  Isrte  period  they  were  renaskable  for 
the  inartificial  construction  of  their  dwellings.  Pio- 
dorus  Siculus,^  indeed,  has  asserted  that  there  existed 
in  Ghinl  cities  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  Marseilles; 
bat  though  there  was  probably  some  real  feuadstion 
for  the  mythological  story,  that  Hercules  built  Alisia^* 
when  he  defeated  the  robber  Tauriscus,  these  early 
eities  must  be  understood  as  mere  collections  of  tem- 
porary cabins,  like  the  booths  of  the  Scythian 
Nomades,  deserving  of  mention  only  as  marking  the 
fifBt  population  of  the  country.  But  a  greater  degree 
ci  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  the  construction  of  those 
vast  subterranean  pitsft  in  which  they  concealed  the 
produce  ef  their  precarSotts  agriculture,  and  which  occa- 
sionally served  as  places  of  retreat  for  themselves  and 
their  families  when  pressed  by  a  powerful  enemy.  The 
care  with  which  air  and  moisture  were  excluded,  and 
the  art  with  which  the  entrances  were  contrived,  ren» 
dered  them  excellent  granaries  as  well  as  secure  hiding* 
places :  some  of  them  are  said  to  exist  at  the  present 
day,{{  and  to  be  used  by  the  peasants,  in  certain  parts 
of  France,  instead  of  barns,  to  house  the  harvest. 
The  Gauls  are  also  thought  to  have  been  the  inventcM*s 

*  BeiL  GalL  iik  19,  H  pmMWK 
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of  water-mills,  which  certainly  existed  in  their  eoun*     Gtiii 
try^  long  before  their  general  introdnctioa  into  Greece.  ^^«-*v"^ 
and  Italy ;  but  in.  the  early  ages  of  the  setUeowats     ^^^ 
they  were  content,  like  other  wild  nations,  to  bruise     ^  ^' 
their  corn  between  two  stones  rubbed  together  with    ^^^ 
the  hand,    The  meal  thus  produced,  together  with  an      ^ 
abundant  Bupply  of  milk,  game>  and  nsh,t  rendered 
the  means  of  life  plentiful  and  easy  of  attainment,  and 
occasioned  that  dislike  to  labour  and  impatience  of 
privation,  for  which  all  the  Gallic  tribes  were  noted.. 
Instead  of  salt  they  made  use  of  charcoal  steeped  in 
sea  water,  $  with  which  they  cured  the  flesh  of  the 
wild  boar  and  other  provisions.      They  took  their 
meals  seated  upon  the  hides  of  wild  bea8ts§  stretched 
along  the  floor,  in  the  same  aparta^nt  in  which  the 
victuals  were  dressed,  in  order  that  the  guests  might 
inspect  the  process  j  and  it  was  customary  fof  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  to  wait  at  table.    The 
board  was  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  the 
dishes  were  of  costly  materials.     The  workmanship 
of  the  carved  wooden  drinking  bowls  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  same  sort  of  curious  ingenuity  which 
still  distinguishes  those  in  use  among  the  peasants  of 
Norway  j    but  the  Gauls  who  had  performed  any 
achievement  in  war,  or  in  hunting,  drank  out  of  the 
skulls  of  the  slain,  or  the  horns  of  the  Urus,  the  most 
formidable  object  of  the  chase  in  their  country.     The 
nobles  entertained  at  their  tables  the  second  order  of 
Druids,  called  Bards,  who  sang,  during  the  repast, 
Celtic  verses  in  honour  of  their  lineage,  and  celebrated 
their  warlike  exploits.     In  their  public    festivities, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  jj 
great  attention  was  paid  to  place  the  guests  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  ;  the  King,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
first  Noble  presiding  at  the  boards   and  every  one 
being  served  by  a  henchman,  who  bore  his  shield  as 
he  stood  behind  him.    The  most  renowned  warrior 
was  entitled  to  the  first  Qut,%  and  if  more  than  one 
claimed  this  honour^  the  dispute  was  adjusted  on  the 
spot  by  an  appeal  to  arms.    Excessive  drinking  com- 
monly followed  i  after  which  they  slept  in  the  open 
air,  or  under  the   shelter  of  ^eir  cabins,  with  no 
other  bed  than  a  shakedown  of  straw  or  of  hides. 
The  latter  material^  for  several  ages,  formed  their 
only  habiliments,  until  their  commerce  with    other 
nations  taught  them  to  manu&cture  their  wool,  and 
to    cultivate  both    hemp  and  flax.     The   principal 
articles  of  dress  were  the  sagum,  or  mantle,  wiih  or 
without  sleeves,  the  tunic  op  vest  which  was  worn 
under  it,   the  large  Cossack  trowsers  which  came 
down  over  the  feet»  and  a  fur  cap  of  a  conical  shape ; 
but  the  common  people  went  very  slightly  clad  and 
barefooted,  and  the  children  were  naked,  or  nearly 
so,  at  all  seasons.     The  sexes  were  little  distinguished 
in  their  clothes  3  but  some  of  the  women  wore  a  long 
tunic  or  petticoat  which  reached  to  the  ancles,  and 
a  sort  of  apron  over  it,  and  their  bonnets  appear 
sometimes  to  have  been  foraaed  with,  a  view  to  taste 
and  fiaBhion.    There  are  no  traces  of  their  having 
adopted  the  custom  of  smearing  then' skins  with  paint 
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Mrf.  if  tirioiM  coloiici  j  Vat  tbefromea  wew  ia  the  kdbit    «poar,   or  two  jvwltnsi'*  and  ihe  inferior  poopfe 
^«py^ofanointm^tliemMlr«f  wkh  stibrtuloei  iMich  moce    vraoe  mnatd    with   thft    lon^lKMr   Mid    Um   filing. 
Av»     «flfleaiire«*  Hit  iantie  for  ckoint,  ItfuceleU,  «nd  rings^    dome  of  tiiem  used  a  bsrbed  dart*  whush  Csaar  ca£bi 
^■*    4Aiieiy  of  gold,  wae  coohdou  to  theai  «rilli  otto    iMiterif,  and  a  skort  fword  curved  hmA  ways,  wiik     '^*- 
^^*    aatieni;  aad^  jtfnong  tibtf  iioblet  ^  bolk  aexes»  ttoie    two  ptnoto,  wiiioh  iidlkted  a  wound  diffieult  of  eitre.    -^^^M. 
**     mnmtadB  were  worn  in  great  {iMlBsioa,  and  wne    Others  carried  an  iron  maoe,  Jiieh  as  was  still  used  in       "^ 
^^    Cfen  hangiipoii  the  statues  of  ^leir  detties.t  ^he  Low  Conntries  in  the  time  of  Louis  Xl^  nod  a      ^- ^ 

M*  The  oltadren  were  brongliit  npunder  the  most  ngid  poleaKe.  Bnt,  however  dsffrring  in  their  ofibnsive  ^^^' 
^  dodpline,  and  were  in  a  ^MmUtien  litte  better  t£fen  weapons^  most  af  the  Nobles  wore  the  cBsqne>  breast-  J^ 
!^'  tint  ef  serrsnts,  tiH  the  aaales  warn  able  to  bear  plate,  and  foroid  belfc«  which  are  diaracteristic  c^ibe  ?^ 
^  aim,  etnd  «he  feaaales  becnaie  aMrriagesdble  ^  after  €eitie  warrier.  As  idl  this  elaaslimif^t  on  horseback,  ^^ 
^  wbidi  period  (he  onlhority  of  tlK  pninnts  wholly  Hie  cwrahry  was  s&wajrs  ttueh  better  appointed  than 
^'    eesseiL   in  bestowing  €heir  daaghlers,  Hwy  tsonsuflted    Hbe  iafiyitrjr :  «adi  horsennn  was  attended  by  a  stnaiil     "^^f* 

nsfdj  the  indinatiott  mi  the  parties  t  the  lather  notinue,  whose  busiaess  it  was  to  assist  him  in  the 
llimi«e.  invited  aM  the  snitera  to  a  iuHMpiet,  to  which  tte  eoaifaaiy  and  aaonnry  bias  from  dbe  field  w^ma  wounded; 
daughter  was  admitled,  and  Wt,  to  wtem  she  ddgned  and  so  fiiithlidly  did  these  dnnsnent  disehaige  iheir 
to  hand  a  eap  tii  water,  was  stte  suceessfial  candidnbe.  >dnty,  that  they  were  iveqinexifliy  all  alain  naund  the 
The  nsarriage  was  not  4)dlebrated  wdtfa4Miy  religions  ^mrpseoflhelrlosd.  la  accent  the  weaker  and  worse 
oereoioiiiea,  «or  p«ae  any  lisrais  conrtdsned  essential  jvmed  4roaps  fcnscd  the  fitmt  cank^  in  order  that 
to  the  contract  i  the  fiEther  gave  his  dai^^er:asne-  they  OEtigfat  be  restrained  firom  fight  by  ^e  imer 
delate  portion,  tarhieh^  m  larSer  ages,  the  bcidegKoom  lane  wh^h  was  drawn  up  in  Uteir  rear;  nndprobably, 
settled  upon  ter «  aJbo^  that  the  ]iiv«s  of  tthe  oominon  people,  which 

liinnl,  Their  lonerals^  were  nttended  with  asore  pomp  were  Mttle  vahied,  might  be  flrstsacrificed  to  the  onset 
and  ciccnmslaneey  nad  wane  psoeedsd,  m  the  eaae  of  of  itee  onemy*  Beyond  this,  they  appear  to  have 
persona  of  rank,  by  an  iayseatof  <he  aelathies,  who  possessed  no  taeticflw  and  to  have  tnisted  for  onccets 
reported  tiieprahable  csmae  of  tiie  death  before  tlK  too  desperate  valour,  which  pi«feriod  death  to  snb- 
intermeni  was  permitted  to  itsice  pinoe ;  when,  ifony  joction,  and  voAoi  upon  danger  with  forious  impe- 
swpieioD  arasB  againat  the  widow,  she  was  burned  to  tnosity.  They  bore  defeat,  w^en  unavoidable,  with 
death,  after  suffering  the  most  cruel  torments,  it  has  eipianimity,  snd  trkunphed  in  victory  with  intern- 
been  said  flnt  the  widow  was  sdmetimes  consigned  perate  nevelry  and  riotous  debauchery;  but  there  is  no 
to  the  pile,  wsliiaat  any  vsadiet  agaanst  her,  simply  £iir  gronod  for  the  supposition  that  they  ever  fed  upon 
from  a    bidief  Ukai  she  would  thus  acosaopany  her    the  flesh  of  their  enemies. 

Inuhand  to  the  other  workl :  fiir  the  sanoe  reas'oa.        That  this  d^ght  slcctch  of  the  haldts  and  manners  Oooeriria*^ 
tile  priacipol  slafes,  and  even,  occasionally,  sonae  of   of  the  ancient  Gauls  contains  many  particulars  not  tf  nifsn 
the  £fae  chmsnen,  the  fiivontite  horses,  dogs,  and    accurately  synchloniaing  with  each  other,  is  highly  ^''M^ 
armour,  and  the  ether  most  esaentnd  property  of  the    probable:  for,  previoits  to  the  time  of  Csesar,  we  have  ^^^j^ 
deceased,  wese  hnmt  wxdi  him,  wMst  the  friends    little  OKire  than  occasions!  hints  respecting  the  state  gmiL 
who  afctended  thtew  into  tthe  flames  maah  tokeaa  as    of  the  co«nlry,.and  the  history  of  its  inhabituits ;  and, 
they  waahod  hhu  to  carry  ^ifh  him  in  remeadifanoe    at  the  time  when  thatt  General  beeameaoquainted  with 
ef  thara.     The  tombs  of  the  andeot  Qaads  whedh    tbesa,  ooosidecable  changes  had  taken  place  in  their 
have  boon  diaoovosad  In  FranoB§  bear  witness  that    Mfligkm  and  dM  poisty,  in  consequence  of  their  ia- 
eofldboation  was  not  niarays  .thooght  necessary  for    teroouxse  with  aevend  nei^boariog  nations ;    and 
these  pnrpanes,  ^pass,  hraedeta,  nnd  other  articles    •^ese  ^Muiges,  M^och  were  cAected  principany  in  the 
having  bean  £onnd  in  'tiiem,  ivbiiah  retain  oo  auuiis    :aeaahem  Frovinoes,  and  spread  gradnally  into  the  in- 
ef  fire.    13icae  scpdcfanu  sure   €aastiia.tcd  of  huge    iteriov,  occaaianed'diffieveacesamoog  the varioas tribes 
masses  of  nBheaannck^nponwOiiciLgaoteaquefigaaes    wUchaae  by  ao  means  satisfactorily  recorrded. 
of  antnMlaane  midaly  acal^aaored»  fiat  though  w«e  have  no  very  distinct  information  £arl^  end- 

j^l  NotwMMtanduig  ihat  war  and  the  dhase  iarased  the  mpootingl^caaliestages  ofOaal^itmaybegatherrd,  grations. 
prineipol  leaiplognBcat  of  thsa heave  and  hngh  ii|fBritfri  fnaaa  iBttanfiona  aeattered  tfarongh  a  multitude  of 
pnojl^e,  it  is  rensaakafale  that  either  tfrom  defect  of  oatiiors,  that  its  fMpolatioa  increased  with  more  than 
medHiiftiGaltlkitt,.or  from  bigoted  attaduneat  to  the  usuai  n9s£ty,aBill  soon  b^an  to  vent  its  sedondaacies 
atagra  of  aacieiit  ilmea*  fliey  sever  -made  any  oon*  in  munerooa  oakaues,  nrhivh  established  Afcmselves 
sidttabloimppDVement  in  the  maoufectave  of  anas,  m  the  north  afdpainiuidits3y,aa  well  as  mGersaaafy 
or  ia  anttlary  diaeipihie.  Thear  unsrieldy  broad-  and  in  Britain.  This  last  coimtry,  accordiog  to 
swords  woo  sohsdiy  tempered^  as feeqneafly  to  be-  Camden,  they  originaUy  peopled  4  hot  his  opinloa  is 
eomebentAaactiasMcythat  It wasBieoessarytOiitoBghtan  oontradioted  by  the  testknoay  of  CflBSor  and  of  Tam- 
iheKiagaj»l»yiherfoot^  and  jhenrbackleps  were  sonar-  tas,  and  ia  rendered  impiobaMe  by  ^e  wdHcnown 
aaw,  thattihe  Soaaansooaldaalseoimatthabodyon  feet  fhat  the  piiests  of  Gaul  looked  op  to  the  Dnudical 
oach  side  of  them.  BcsidcaifhaBe,  they  carried  a  long  catteges  m  Britam  as  to  thw  oZiaa  maier,  and  re- 
_  •  .  oogaisad  the  authority  of  their  still  higher  antiipnty. 


lid 


^ 


im^imtUk,  tflB.  ii.  «.d.  ^JU9L 
t  Flonif,  JL  4. 
:  Casw,  St  BeOo  GaO.  ti.  19. 


4  MaatfaMon^  WM.  v.  ft,  te.  *  Virg^  JEn.  rSi,  661.    The  ^ponct  and  the  pbboned  sisows 

iMvb.iL«liiL   I)iod.8lc.v.    UTy,sdL4fi.   «DcdU»  21,    were  only  twea  in  the  chMe.  ^^    .      _ 

Bersbo.  ff.  Ac  t  Cesar  calls  them  toUttrU,  undi  Angl  soldiers. 
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oommercial*  intercourse  which  was  maintained  with 
the  Phcenicians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  by  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  even  at  a  greater  distance. 
And  to  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  worship  of 
Isis,  as  well  as  other  observances  and  customs,  of 
Egyptian  origin,  which  became  intermingled  with 
the  Druidical  superstitions  of  the  southern  Gauls. 
The  coast  trade  was  for  a  long  period  carried  on 
merely  by  the  annual  arrival  of  mercantile  vessels, 
when  the  raw  produce  of  the  country  was  bartered 
for  such  coarse  manufEictures  as  suited  the  rude  state 
of  society  among  the  natives ;  but  about  the  year 
600  B.  c.  a  colony  of  PhociBans,t  from  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  imder  the  conduct  of  Protis  and  Simus, 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  with  the  design 
of  settling  in  Gaul.  It  happened  that,  at  the  moment 
of  their  arrival,  Nannus  King  of  the  Salii{  was  about 
to  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  had  invited  to  a 
banquet  all  who  were  desirous  of  his  alliance.  The 
strangers  were  of  course  admitted  to  share  in  his 
hospitality;  and  the  Princess  Gypti8,§  most  un- 
expectedly, bestowed  the  cup  of  water,  which  was  to 
indicate  her  preference,  upon  Protis,  ||  who  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkably  handsome.  The  King,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  adhered  to  the  ancient  habits  of  his 
race,  and  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  upon 
the  adventurous  Greek,  who,  soon  afterwards,  built 
the  celebrated  city  Massilia  (Marseilles),  and  made  it 
the  emporium  of  Gallic  commerce,  and  the  seat  of 
its  early  literature  and  civilisation. i[ 

But  although  Nannus  himself  remained,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  the  faithful  ally  of  the  new  settlers,  the 
Ligures  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  entertained  an 
extreme  jealousy  of  their  designs,  and  eagerly  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  coun- 
try.    In  the  figurative  style  of  savages,  they  declared 
that  a  too  liberal  shepherd**  had  permitted  a  suppliant 
wolf  to  make  a  kennel  in  his  fold,  and  to  deposit  her 
whelps  j  but  that,  when  the  young  should  be  grown 
up,  the  suppliant  tone  would  be  changed  for  menaces 
and  robbery.     These  apprehensions  were  shared  by 
the  Salii  themselves  ;  and,  upon  the  demise  of  their 
King,  Comanus  his  successor  determined  to  surprise 
and  destroy  Marseilles.    For  this  purpose,  under  pre- 
tence of  attending  at  a  public  festival,  a  considerable 
party  of  Salian  warriors  introduced  themselves  into 
the  town,  armed  after  the  custom  of  their  country ; 
^whilst  the  King,  with  a  formidable  army,  lay  con- 
cealed behind  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance,  till 
night  and  the  confusion  and  carelessness  usual  on 
such  occasions,  should  favour  the  attempt.    It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  a  young  female  Gaul,  to  whom 
the  plot  was  communicated,  had  an  intrigue  with  an 
officer  in  the  Grecian  service,  and,  in  order  to  save 
her  lover  from  the  general  massacre  which  was  in- 
tended, she  acquainted  him  with  the  secret.     By  this 
timely  information  the  city  was  saved,  the  intruders 
were  seized  and  put  to   death,  and  an   ambuscade 
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^    •  Polyb.  ii.  t  Justin,  xliii.  al  539.  B.  c. 

t  At.  Salvii  vel  Salluvii,  Gr.  SoX^er,  &c. 

§  AL  Petta.  )|  AL  Euzenos. 

\  See  Histoire  Uttirairt  de  la  France  par  des  Religitux  BM^ 
dictitu,    Disteri.  Prelim,  p.  42,  &c. 

**  Justin,  toe.  eit. 


being  pret>ared,  Comaaus  was'  decoy^  into  it  and     (Hul 
slain,  with  about  seven  thousand  of  his  troops.  ^^'v^ 

This  narrow  escape  proved  a  salutary  warning  to  ^^^ 
the  Greeks  that  they  must  depend  for  their  safety  ^*  *' 
upon  their  own  courage  and  vigilance ;  and  they  im-  ^^' 
mediately  set  about  strengthening  their  fortifications 
and  improving  their  armoury :  they  established  a  strict 
police,  and  rigidly  examined  all  aliens  who  entered 
the  city;  and  they  applied  themselves,  with  great 
diligence,  to  augment  their  navy  and  to  extend  their 
commerce.  By  these  means  Marseilles  soon  became 
a  flourishing  and  powerful  colony  -,  and  not  only  re- 
pelled repeated  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  but  was  also 
enabled  to  wrest  from  them  a  considerable  territory, 
and  to  erect  several  fortified  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, la  a  war  which  ensued  with  Carthage,  the 
Massilians  gained  several  naval  victories,  and  con- 
cluded peace  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  themselves: 
and  they  maintained  a  close  alliaoce  with  Rome,  as 
well  as  with  the  commercial  cities  in  Spain. 

The  increasing  riches  and  power  of  the  colony,  Second  ai 
which  had  for  sometime  overawed  the  neighbour- t^mpt  to 
i;ig  States,  no  less  excited  their  cupidity,  ond^^.^ 
tempted  them  to  form  an  extensive  confederacy  to  ^ 
seize  and  plunder  it,  about  the  same  time  that  a 
similar  attempt  was  successful  under  Brennus  against 
Rome.*  But  Catumandus,  the  Chief  whom  they 
elected  to  command  the  expedition,  was  unworthy  of 
their  choice.  The  Greeks,  alarmed  by  the  formidable 
force  assembled  against  them,  contrived  to  tamper 
with  him ;  and  he  was  induced  to  declare  that  Minerva 
had  warned  him  in  a  dream  to  desist  from  the  enter- 
prise. The  superstitious  Gauls  immediately  offered 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  Massilians ;  and  when  the 
ambassadors  were  admitted  into  the  city,  Catuman- 
dus affected  to  recognise,  in  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
the  figure  who  had  appeared  to  him  by  night.  The 
peace,  concluded  under  these  auspices,  appears  to 
have  led  to  something  like  a  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parties ;  and  the  Gauls,  however  slowly, 
began,  from  this  period,  to  imbibe  something  of  the 
civilisation  of  their  neighbours,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  spread  itself  throughout  their  country,  and  occa- 
sioned that  admixture  of  Grecian  arts  and  superstitions, 
with  Celtic  rudeness  and  Druidical  simplicity,  which 
is  observable  in  the  description  left  us  by  Csssar. 

At  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Marseilles  by  the  Expeditio 
Phocseans,  that  portion  of  Gaul  particularly  called  of  ^ 
Celtic  was  united  under  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  ^ 
Bituriges,  whose  King  Ambigatus^  passed  for  the 
most  warlike  and  politic  of  the  feudal  Sovereigns  of 
his  time.  But,  in  his  old  age,  finding  his  numerous 
and  factious  Nobles  averse  from  the  quiet  which 
suited  his  years,  and  apprehensive  that  their  discon- 
tents  might  produce  serious  consequences  to  his 
government,  he  proposed  that  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  a  more  active  life  should  volunteer  to  go  in 
search  of  adventures  under  his  two  spirited  and  en- 
terprising nephews  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus.  An 
hundred  thousand  Celts,  of  various  tribes,  joyfully 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  were  divided  into  two 
armies  under  the  command  of  the  Princes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  age,  were 

*  JusUn.  ioc,  cii,  t  Ali,  GOO,  n&nfiuUi  622. 
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lfist')ry.  determined  respecting  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
■^/^^^'flig^ht  of  birds.*     Sigovesus^  marching  towards  the 
FitKo     ]{j,iQe,  forced  his  way  through  Germany,  penetrated 
the  vast  Hercinian  forests,  and    finally   settling   in 
Hungary,  laid  the   foundation  of  a  power  which  be* 
came,  in  after  times,  so  formidable  in  that  part  of 
Europe.    But  Bellovesus,  more  fortunate    in  the  lot 
assigned  him  by  the  augurs,  assembling  the  hardy 
tribes  who  inhabited  the    northern  part  of  Gaul,t 
directed  his  march  towards  the  Alps,  of  which  the 
tremendous  precipices,  at  first  sight,  discouraged  the 
equestrian    warriors    of  Normandy,    accustomed  to 
rely  upon  the  strength  and  fleetness  of  their  horses. 
But  while  they  wandered  at  the  foot  of  this  immense 
ridge  of  rocks,  they  became    acquainted   with  the 
romantic  history  of  the  Phocseans,  and  learnt  their 
success  in  repelling  the  attack  of  Comanus.}    This 
event  Bellovesus  artfully  converted    into  an  omen  of 
future  fortune  to  themselves,  and  induced  his  fol- 
lowers to  pass  the  Alps,  by  way  of  Turin.    A  battle 
ensued  with  the  Etruscans  near  the  riverTicinus,§  in 
which  the  QavIb  were  victorious,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Insubria,  where  they  founded  the  city 
of  Mediolanum.il    The  key  of  Italy  was  now  gained; 
and  a  fresh  army,  under  the  conduct  of  Elitovius, 
followed   the  footsteps  of  Bellovesus,    and    by  his 
assistance^    driving    out    the    Etruscans    and    the 
Umbri,  themselves  siud  to  be  of  Gallic  origin,  oc- 
cupied all  the  north  oi  Italy,  which  thence  obtained 
the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.*^     Other,  adventurers 
'followed,  and  completed  the  expulsion  of  the  Italian 
inhabitants,  extending  their  ravages  as  far  asClusium, 
and  eventually  to  Rome  itself.ft     For  nearly  two 
centuries,  however,  they  appear  to  have  occupied  this 
fine  tra«:t  of  country  without  profiting  by  the  advan- 
tages which  it  held  out  for  acquiring  the  arts  and 
habits  of  civilized  life  ;  they  retained  the  wild  man- 
ners which  they  brought  from  their  native  land,  and 
were  only  known  to  their  southern    neighbours  as 
formidable  freebooters,   who  frequently  infested  all 
the  States   between  the  Alps   and   the  Apennines, 
(which   latter  boundary  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
crossed, $t)  and  whose  incursions  it  was  both  difficult 
Acifkof  and  dangerous  to  repel.^    But  about  the  year  b.  c. 
TJo^   388  they   again  began  to  find  their  territories  too 
•iaa.  **"  narrow  for  their  still  increasing  population  j  and  they 
invaded  the  demesne  of  the  Clusians,  advancing  to 
the  walls  of  the  city||||  in  great  numbers  under  the 
command  of  a  Chie&  whom  the  Latin'  writers  call 
Brennna,^^  Their  success  in  this  expedition,  their  cap- 

*  Justin,  xxiy.  4.  Other  authorities  say  300,000. 

t  Livy  states  these  to  hare  been  the  Biturifes,  Arremi,  8e- 
Booes,  .Sdoi,  Ambarri,  Camutes,  and  Anlerd,  v.  34.  the 
greater  part  of  whom  disdained  to  march  on  foot,  and  were  con- 
sequently ill  adapted  for  crossing  the  Alps. 

I  Some  authors  assert  that  Bellovesus  assisted  the  Greeks ; 
and  Plutarch  will  hare  it  that  the  taste  which  the  Gauls  obtained 
of  the  wines  and  fruits  of  Italy,  determined  them  to  invade  it. 
(in  dumiliQ.)  PHny,  xii.  1.  hints  at  aomediing  of  the  same 
Jiiind. 

§  The  Tesino.  ||  Milan. 

%  The  people  who  followed  Elitovius  were  the  Ceaomani;  the 
Salluvii,  Boii,  and  lingones  succeeded.    Livy,  ▼.  35. 

**  Justin  speaks  of  the  nnmeroos  cities  founded  by  the  Gauls 
la  Italy,  zx.  5.  But  from  the  account  of  livy,  loe.  cU.  and 
from  Pliny,  iiL  5.  and  Florus,  i.  13.  it  may  rather  be  inferred 
that  Oktj  took  them  from  the  Etrurians. 

ft  Ury,  lac.rt/.  I J  Ibid. 

H  Floras,  i.  13.  ||||  Chiusi. 

n  ^rtmm  is  a  Cdtie  word  iigailying  "  tke  OemeraL'* 


tnre  of  Rome,  and  their  final  expulsion  by  Camillus> 
have  already  been  related  in  the  History  of  the  Great 
Italian  Republic,  (Life  of  Camillus,  vol.  ix.  649.) 

In  that  portion  of  our  Biography,  wc  have  adopted 
the  commonly  received  account ;  but  in  what  manner 
the  Gauls  really  retired  from  Rome,  whether  driven 
away  with  great  slaughter  by  Camillus,  whilst  debat- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  the  ransom,*  or  treache- 
rously massacred  by  the  Romans  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation,t  or  whether  they  returned  peaceably  with 
the  fruits  of  their  conquest  into  their  own  country,^ 
are  points  as  yet  undecided  by  any  conclusive  evi- 
defice,§  and  more  material  to  the  character  of  the 
Romans  than  to  the  History  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Gauls  did  not  arrive  at  home  in 
full  force  ;  for,  excepting  a  trifling  campaign  against 
the  Veneti,  in  which  little  worthy  of  notice  occurred, 
we  hear  nothing  of  them  for  twenty  years,  ||  till  their 
sudden,  and«  it  should  appear,  unprovoked  march 
upon  Rome,  b.  c.  367,  when  they  were  again  de- 
feated by  the  venerable  Dictator  Camillus  with  severe 
loss,  and  driven  into  Apulia,  in  which  country  they 
formed  an  inconsiderable  settlement.  From  this 
time  they  continued  almost  every  year  to  infest  Rome> 
and  repeatedly  maintained  doubtful  combats,  under 
its  very  walls,  with  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  ^ 
but  at  lengthy  having  sustained  several  important 
defeats,  they  concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  observed 
with  little  interruption  for  fifty  years  3  and  during 
that  period,  they  turned  their  marauding  enterprises 
against  the  Venetians  and  other  northern  States. 

The  riches  of  Etruria,  however,  drew  them  again 
nearer  tp  Rome ;  and  the  Etrurians,  an  unwarlike 
race,  consented  to  be  plundered  both  of  land  and 
money  to  purchase  an  alliance  with  the  invaders ; 
who  having,  in  like  manner,  engaged  the  Samnites 
and  the  Uuibri  to  make  common  cause  with  them, 
once  more  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  and 
opened  the  campaign  by  cutting  in  pieces  a  Roman 
legion  near  Clusium.  So  complete  was  the  slaughter 
that  the  Consuls  were  only  apprized  of  their  loss  on 
seeing  the  Senones,  who  had  achieved  the  exploit, 
with  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  dangling  at  their 
saddle-bows,  according  to  the  barbarous  mode  of 
triumph  usual  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  Consuls, 
having  manceuvred  so  as  to  detach  the  Etruscan  and 
Umbrian  troops,  marched  to  avenge  the  insult  5  and  a 
bloody  battle  ensued  with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites, 
in  which  the  impetuosity  of  Celtic  valour  appeared 
once  more  likely  to  destroy  the  rising  power  of  Rome : 
but  the  celebrated  self-devotion  of  the  Consul  Decitj^t 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  invaders  were 
so  entirely  routed,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
renew  the  contest  for  more  than  ten  years. 

After  this  period  they  again  marched  into  Tuscany, 
and  laid  siege  to  Aretinum,^  a  colony  of  Rome.  A 
large  army  was  sent  to  its  relief  -,  but  the  Senones, 
taking  advantage  of  an  error  of  the  General,  fell  sud- 
denly upon  them,  and  thirteen  thousand  Romans, 
among  whom  was  the  Consul  himself,  were  left  dead 

*  Lit.  t.  46,  49.  f  Polyaen.  Strmtag,  viii.  25. 

X  Orosius,  ii.  19.    Polyb.  i.  and  ii. 

§  See  this  subject  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  Ui$t,  du 
CauloUf  tom.  i.  c.  6.  * 

I)  Appian,  de  Belh  Gaiiieo,  It  was  in  this  intenral  that 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Dionjrsins  I.  of  Sicily* 
Florus,  XX.  5. 
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History,  vpofi  tllie  li^ld ;  ihe  munber  of  prisoners  alss  was 
eonsidernbk,  and  tbe  Seatite  «riit  legsteB  to  toeat  for 
their  ransom ;  but  the  Ga«ls,  dechirra^  that  the 
Romnns  had  too  often  broken  the  law  'of  nations  to 
be  entitled  to  its  |»roteotion,  pot  the  legates  rto  death. 
But  the  -power  and  the  vesoarees  of  Rome  were  no 
lon^r  to  be  defied  with  hnpaoity :  tlie  €onsul  Dola^ 
bella  was  despatehed  to  meet  the  Tictorioas  Senoiiea, 
who  were  advancing'  upon  Rome,  and  iie  not  onlj  de« 
feated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  pnrsoed>them  into 
iheir  own  terrrtory,  and  there  built,  in  the  heart  of 
their  possessions,  the  city  of  Sena,  the  first  Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  Boii,  alarmed  by  this 
encroachment,  formed  an  eictensive  confederacy  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  to  resist  the  growing' dominien  of  Bmnt : 
tfhey  were  defeated,  wHh  their  £trasoan  allies,  near 
the  Vadrmonian  lake,  and  oompelled  to  retire.  The 
attempt  was  renewed  in  the  saceecding  year ;  hot  lbs 
spirit  of  the  OeUs  was  broken,  tuid  the  Itsdians  had 
become  accustomed  to  brare  their  savage  arts  of  dati-' 
midation :  they  were  agmn  beaten,  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  whidi  fear  and  neaeesity,  rather  tbaa 
inclination,  preserred  invicAale  4or  aoariiy  half  a 
centary. 

'From  'this  period'  we  may  date  ihe  deoliae  of  ^he 
Cisalpme  Gteuls,  who  were  gradually  driren  to  greater 
distances  from  the  limits  ctf  the  Robmui  RepaUie^ 
and  forced  to  retire  towards  tfhe  foot  ^of  tbe  JUps ;  aor 
had  they,  for  many  years,  suffideat  courage  to  unite 
with  tlte  varkms  nations  wbo  courted  their  assistaace 
until  the  year  b.  c.  ^S7,  whentfae  arrival  of  a  numerous 
army  from  TransalpineGacd  infused  fresh  spirits  into 
their  increasing  population,  and  once  more  tempted 
them  to  inrade  the  Reman  territory.  Whilst  they  were 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  border  town,  the  two  parties 
quarrelled  respecting  the  dirision  of  the'  expected 
booty,  and  the  Roman  legions  which  had  been  sent 
to  oppose  them  renndned  quiet  spectators  of  a  fori* 
ous  combat  between  -the  ItaKan  aad  Gallic  Celts, 
which  ended  in  the  retieat  of  both  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.*  It  is  probable  that  this  -disaster  might  hav« 
prodaced  a  longer  suspension  of  hostilities,  had  uot 
Rome  herself  proroked  a  renewal  of  tbe  war  by  de» 
creel ng  to  divide  tbe  Picene  district,  wiiich  had 
•belonged  to  the  Senones,  among  the  disbanded  ve- 
terans of  her  own  army.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls  were 
all  alarmed  at  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  bound* 
ary,t  and  they  formed  a  league  to  repel  it ;  in  which 
were  included  two  powerful  tribes  of  the  Gessatn, 
under  their  respective  Kings  Congolitanus  and  Aae- 
B^  c,  rastus.  The  preparations,  on  both  sides,  were  made 
239.  ^^  ^^^  largest  sc^e,  and  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  tbe  fate  of  Rome, 
although  defended  -by  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men.:t  The  Cenomani  alone,  forgetting  their 
origin,  and  irritated  by  the  Teceut  -Asseasions 
among  the  Gttiila,  foDowed  the  Roman  standard, 
y^  Q^  At  length  the  gatberad  storm  moved  vlow^  -on- 
^g^  wards  and  advanced  into  Rtruria,  where,  (meeting 
trith  no  ppposUion^  the  Chnfls  phmdend  the  ccnmtrf 
and  •ranacbad  upon 'Qaahim.  Here  thegr  laarned  that 
the  Roman  legions  had  pasted  iham  by  aaother. route, 
and  were  already  iar  in  thnr  rear ;  i^ion  whdchthey 
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hastily  feced  about^  aad  returned  tawaids  their  ova    (hiL 
country  to  meet  the  enenfty.    Tbe  two  armies  met^^-v^ 
about  sunset,  and  each  prepared  for  a  dadsive  ei^;age*     ^'** 
ment  neat  jnomi^g ',  but  the  Gauk,  under  the  able    ^  ^ 
management  of  Anerastus,*  deceived  the  RoraanPnatoi^    ^^ 
and  drawing'  him  into  aa  incautious  aad  baaty  pursuit, 
defeated  him  near  FedwAm  with  the  loss  of  six  thou- 
sand men.    Battisfied  with   this  advantage,  aad  with 
t^e  immease  .plunder  which  they  had  eollectad,  thaj 
pruddtlly  resolved  to  mavch  home  ;  and  though  the 
Consul  jBniliiiB  hovered  on  their  rear  and  harasssd 
their  foragers,  they  must  'ha^e  effected  Aeir  purpose^ 
had  uot  tlw  other  Consul  unexpectedly  lauded  on  the 
ooaat  of  Piss,  and  thus  placed  them  betmeeu  two 
enemies.     la  the  first  iastanoe,  the  fierce  oouj:age  of 
the  'Gauls  prevailed  over  the  disadvantage  of  their 
aituatian,  asid  making  head  against  bc^  armiea,  they 
repelled  the  newly-laaded  forces,  and  slew  the  Coor 
std,  wfeae  head  decorated  the  saddle-bouw  of  Ane« 
lasttts }  but  the  steady  discipline  and  auperior  amoour 
of  Ibe  Romans  was  finally  euccesafal,  and  the  Gauls 
were  tcrtally  routed :  the  Hing  Congalttenua  fell  ia 
the  battle^  aad  forty  thousand  Gknuls  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  tea  Aousaad  yielded  themselines  to  the  con- 
querors, and  Aaeraatus  himself,  disdaining  to  full  into 
tfieir  hands,  ha;vang'eso«|^d  with  great  difficidty  fnua 
the   scene  of  action,  threw  himself  upoa  bis  own 
sword.      The  Roman  army,  though  it  liad   suffered         | 
aenrerely  from  the  desperate  fieroeoess  of  tbe  Celtic         j 
cavalry,   laid  waste   the   country   ef  the  Boii,   and         i 
returned  home  loaded  with  sfMiiU.  I 

The  victorious  Republic  determined  to  puiuue  its  The  I 
advantages  j  and,  early  in  the  next  yeai;,  both  Con-  '^^ 
suls  crossed  the  Po,  fear  the  first  time,  and  obliged  ^^^ 
the  Boii  to  sobmit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  .In  tbe  sue-  ^  ^ 
ceediag  campaign,  tbe  Insubrians  aad  Geeaatse  were 
defeated  with  a  great  loss,  particularly  df  prisonen^ 
and  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  whicb  was  de* 
nied  them ;  and  Marcellus,  in  the  h^inniug  of  the 
following  spring,  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls  at  Clastidium,  where  the  King  Viri- 
doaaaniB  fell  'by  the  hand  of  the  Rikmsti  -caaamander,! 
and  Milaa  itself  becanke  the  prir^  of  tbe  victor. 

But  though  the  power  of  resistance  was  •broken, 
tiie  animosity  of  the  Celts  was  by  no  means  oubdned« 
and  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  i>rid1e  their 
incureioas,  by  erecting  strong  fbrtresaes  upon  the 
border,  and  widua  the  territory  of  the  BoiL  These 
measarrs  led  to  frequent  revolts,  io  which,  though 
cM^casionally  sucoessful,  the  Gauls  c«mti«nad  to  lose 
ground,  until  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  in  Haly  alTorded 
them  a  brief  respite  from  Roman  encroochments,  and 
aa  ofiportmiity  of  avenging  themselves  ufMin  their 
ancient  'eaemy  theGonsal  Maminiua,  wiio  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Ducarius,  an  Insubriaa  Noblonuui,^  at  the 
femous  battle  of  Thrasymene. 

Their  hopes  fell  with  those  of  vCartba^e,  in  whose 
diianteri]  they  shaied  -,  but,  however  wvakeaeil,  they 
persisted  in  their  system  of  hostility  to  the  Romans,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  harassing  their  marches  and 
counteracting  their  movements  ^  till  tbe  mone  turhu- 
lent'tsibes  were  either  cutoff  <ur  drinea  out'of  Italy, 
and  the  •others,  after  being  for  some  yeara<dapriTed  af 
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tildr  aruM^  Jennie  inc^i^orftted  iMtlfi  tlier  ndgbb^up^ 
io^  States,  and  entirely  sutijeoled  to  Bome^  tome 
lifene  after  this  was  affected^  tba  Ttansalfnaa  Gattb 
made  one  or  two  unBuccoMiftili  efoKa  t»  eatabiidi 
ooloaiesin  the  north  of  Italy;  but  tlir  attempt  served 
only  to  prove  thai  the  thne  was  past  lor  cantending 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  Roflie. 

In  the  mean  wfaile^  during  npwardsof  fbor  hundred 
years  that  the  Celtic  warriors  thus  mamtaiDsd  Ihem- 
srivesSn  Italy^  the descettdantsof  tlMit  numerous  party 
who  followed  Sigcnresus  tbvoagh  GemanyestabKBhed 
timnselres  on  tlH»  banks  o#  the  Danube;  and  founded 
the  fonaidaiile>  though*  uneiviliaed  Staites  of  Pannonia, 
w4ikli  became  the  scmiige  of  idl  tiie  neighbouriag 
nations  from  their  raaraudinghabits,  hnpeneSablefiist-' 
neaseB>  and  bloody  feraoity.  They  were  hi  some  mesK 
sure  repressed  by  the  eneigette  mesnures  ol  Hkiiip  of 
Macedan^  and  were  even  compelled  to  san  Ibr  tarmsr 
of  aeeommodatkm  to* his  sow  Akesmndar  tie  Great  :*' 
but  their  hmnfiliation  was  merely  te«|»rary;  and  m 
less  than  thirty  years  afterwards^  we  find  liiem  in- 
▼mKng  Greece  m  two  formidable  bodies,  and  spreading 
terror  wherorer  they  marched.    The  only  potentate' 
i^ho  shewed  any  disposition  to  resist  the  payment  of 
this  black -mail,  (demaadod  by  the  predatory  tribes- of 
Celts»  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  so  many  agee>) 
was  Ptolemy  Cerannusf  of    Macedon,   wbo^  feii  & 
victim  fa  the  contempt  which  he  evinced  tier  his  bar- 
barous enemies,  and  tost  both  his  army  and  his  life*. 
Sosthenes,  who-  succeeded  to-  his  mililary  eommand, 
acted  with  greater  prudence  ;  aad  collecting  all  the 
fwces  which  cookl  be  mustered  in*  Macedon,  obliged 
theChnds  to  retire.    BuC  they  returned  thr  ensuing 
ytBT  in  much  greatti  numbers,  and  led  by  a  more 
spirited  Chief;  t  and  after  defeating  Sosthienes,  who 
fen  in  fhe  action,  they  plundered-  the*  whole  Idngdom 
of  Macedon.    Stimulated  rather  than  sated  with  booty, 
they  advaneed  into  Phocis,  their  General  having  a 
design  to  seise  the  immense  wealth  contained  in  the 
temple  at  I>elphi.    To  animate  his  troops  to  so  au* 
daeious  an  undertaking,  he  turned  their  superstitious 
scruples  into  ridicule  j  and  he  obviated  their  more 
substantial:  apprehensions  by  displaying  to  diem  the 
Greek  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken,  and  pointing 
out  the  disproportion  between  their  slightly  formed 
Ihnbs,  and  the  lofty  stature  and  personal  prowess  of 
the  €elt ;  above  M,  he  painted  in  glowing  colours 
the   accumulated  treasures  which  would  enrich  all 
who-  should  share  in  the  enterprise.     Notwithstanding* 
these  encouf^ements,  twenty  thousand  of  his  anny 
relbsed  tO'  march  under  his  command,  and  choosing 
other  leaders  sought  their  ibrtune  in  less  hazardous 
eaploil^.     Bui  the  main  body,  eagerly  anticipating 
the  rich  reward  of  sacrilege,  crossed  the  Sperchius, 
where  a  vain  end(savour  was  lilade  by  the  Greeks  to* 
oppose  their  progress, .  and   advanced  to  Meradea, 
burning  and  pillaging  every  place  in  their  way ;  bull, 
fi^ngin  their  attempt  upon  that  town,  they  marched 
for  the  pass*  of  Thermopyls,  in  order  to*  pass  into/ 
Oreece.     The  name  of  Thermopylse,  however,  the* 
aeeoeef  their  ancient  glories,  animated  the  Greeiaai 
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tsoopa  who'  defeniBd  ths  paas^  and  die  Cyanlh  vnm 
repulsed  with*  eaoaidemfala  kas;  A  skndlar  resale 
attended*  their  eiorts  a  few  days  afkerwarda  to  forcer 
tlK  passage  by  Mount  Oi^ta;.  and  their  GexiSFal  was 
obliged  to  detach  a  diviaiou,  with  orders  to  rasmge, 
in  &e  most  bloody  and  barbarous  amamnv,*  Hie 
Gouotry  of  the  brave  defenders  of  Greece.  Tha- 
scheme  perfectly  succeeded.  The  GaOian  troops,, 
diocified  and  enraged  at  the  horrors  which  were 
passing  in  J^olia,  left  Thermopylae,,  to  avenge  them* 
a^esoatiiemajeatiders,  andfooght  wdth  such  despentfe 
and  reckless  rsge,  that  they  feUr  vietims  to  tiheirowa: 
viotenoe.  The  army  of  defence  being  tlius  wedGenady 
the  GaaSs,  partly  by  treachery  and  pnstly  by  lorce^ 
passed  into  Gseaeeby  Mount  Clfita^ 

Though  ferocius,  and  sometimes  bmtal,  iftie  Gauls 
wcva  aireiigioua  people  ;  andi  Apollo  was  only  another 
mnsefiBr£afeniui,t  orBfBlsa,  the  object  of  their  pen 
culaar  vencratma.  Heno^  ae  the  siege  of  Delphi 
wss  pratraeted  by  the  v«iliaBite£hrts  ol^its  samli  eorpS' 
of  defonden,  euery  trifling  iaodeat  sfipaUed!  the  can*- 
ragar  aad  smote  the  oonaaiftnoe  of  tha  besiegers: 
titonder  seemed  to  speak  the  mdignatiMi  of  haaseai 
wind  aad  rain  appewed  weapons  of  divina  vengeanee); 
thestoBca  ratted  down  from  ti»  heists  by  the  gaa*^ 
rison  were  supposed'  ta  be  buried  by  no-  humaa  hand; 
and  the  Greeks  werar  not  slow  to  take  sdvantage  of 
these  ftaquent  panics,  wh&oh  sandeoed  their  sallies  at 
onee  secure  to  themsd^es  aad  destruotivr  to  the' 
Goulsu  At  length  tim  General'  himself  was  severely 
wounded,  aad  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  siege;  Such 
of  titt  sidt  aad  wounded  ast  cauid  not  be  removed,, 
pre^erted  death  to*  captivity,  and^  according  to  the 
geneval  praetiee  of  their  natiotry  obtained  it  from  the 
hand*  of  their  oomradea ;  the  wounded'  chi  ef  himself 
requested  the  same  Iman,  hat  his  strength-,  his- 
courage,  and  his  tdents  had  proved  so  serviceable^ 
that  his  men  cesolved,  at  all  ridis;  to  carry  him  with 
them.  He  was>  however,  tao^  proud  to  survive  tira 
complete  disappointment  of  liia  schemes,  and  he  chose 
to  fall  upon  his  own  swonL 

The  army,  destitute  of  a  leader  oompetent  to-  meet  the  xotal  de- 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  surrounded  them,  were  stmctionof 
harassed  and  intercepted  on  every  side  by  the  indig-  the  Gauls, 
nant  Gtseka,  tiiiy  of  that  vast  multitude^  scarce  tea     b-  c* 
thousand  reached  the  camp  which  they  had  left  near      ^78. 
the  banks  of  tiie  Sperchius  ^  and,  in  their  attempt  to 
cross'  the   river,  this  miserable  remnant  was  cut  off 
to  a  man.  I 

The  army,  which  had  been  left  at  home  by  the  j^^  q^^^ 
prudent  precaution  of  their*  late  Chie^  was<  no  sooner  invade  Ma- 
informed   o^  Iftie    slaughter   of    their    countrymen,  cedonia. 
than  a  hasty  resolution  was  taken  to   avenge  tlieir      a.  c. 
blood.     With  this  intention  eighteen  thousajad  men 
marched  into  Macedonia,  and  sent  a  message  to  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,   demanding  the    payment    of  tri- 
buite..    The'wtly  monarch  received  the  heralds  witb 
a  wanton  display  of  wealth  and  lumry,  and   took. 

*  Pansamns,  in  Fhocia. 

f  BoiiaM,  Anttq,  U.  pw  104. 

i  ObubtB  have  been  espmsed'  rctpectifag;  tlie  accaraoy  ol  tUs- 
atatement,  on  the  ground  that  the  remnant  of  the  army  of 
Brennus  afterwards  made  a-  conspicuoua  figure  both  ia  Thraee 
and  in  Acta*  But  the  Ganla,  who  ao  distinguished  thcmaelrai, 
had  quitted  the  OMin  annyi  immedialely  befwrt  the  atteroftupoa 
Dell^i)  in  trhich  they  refoced  to  partioirate*  Livy,  xsxriii.  L6» 
Polyb.  iv. 
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Historjr.  vpon  fke  fidd ;  ihe  number  of  prisooerB  also  was 
eoAfiiderabk,  and  tbe  Seasie  arat  legates  to  toeat  for 
their  ransom ;  but  the  Oa«k,  declacm^  that  the 
Romans  ted  too  often  broken  the  law  •of  naiiona  to 
be  entiHed  to  he  |»roteotion,  pvt  the  legates  lo  death. 
Bnt  the  power  and  tke  vesoarees  of  Rome  were  no 
longer  to  be  defied  with  nnpaoity  z  tlie  Consul  Dola^ 
bella  was  despatehed  to  meot  the  Tictorious  Senonesy 
who  were  advancing' -upon  Rome,  and  he  not  onij  de-r 
feated  ihem  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  pursued  them  into 
their  own  terrhory,  and  there  built,  in  the  heart  of 
their  possessicms,  the  city  of  Sena,  the  first  Romaft 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gavd.  The  Boii,  darmed  by  thia 
eacroachment,  formed  an  estensive  confederacy  of  tiae 
Celtic  tribes  to  resist  the  growing' doroimea  of  Ronae: 
l^ey  were  defeated,  with  their  £tr«SQan  sdBes,  near 
theVadimonian  lake,  and  oompolled  to  retire.  The 
attempt  was  renewed  in  the  s«et»cding  year ;  hot  lbs 
spirit  of  the  Celts  was  httik&a,  and  the  Itadiant  had 
biecome  accustomed  to  braTe  thehr  sarvage  arts  of  onti*" 
midatton :  they  were  agatn  beaten,  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  wMdi  fear  and  ^aocosity,  rather  tbaa 
inclination,  preserved  invkAaie  4or  JMarliy  half  va 
isentury. 

From  this  period'  we  may  date  ihe  decfee  of  ^he 
CisalpTne  Gteuls,  who  were  gradually  driven  to  greater 
distanoes  from  the  limits  ctf  the  Roohui  Rep«Uie« 
and  forced  to  retire  townrdo  the  foot  ^of  tbe  Alps  j  aor 
had  they,  for  many  years,  sufficient  courage  to  unite 
with  the  yarkras  nations  who  courted  their  assistaace 
until  the'3re8r  a.  c.  ^%9]^,  when'tbe  arrival  of  a  numerana 
army  from  TransalpineC^aal  infused  fresh  spirits  into 
tiieir  increasing  population,  and  once  more  tempted 
them  to  inradethe  Roman  territory.  Whikt  they  were 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  border  town,  the  two  parties 
quarrelled  respecting  the  dirision  of  the*  expected 
booty,  and  the  Roman  legions  which  had  been  sent 
to  oppose  them  remasned  quiet  speetAors  of  a  fori* 
ous  combfl(t  between  'tire  Italian  aad  Crallic  Celts, 
which  ended  in  the  retieat  of  both  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.*  It  is  probable  that  this  drsaster  might  harms 
produced  a  longer  suspension  of  hostilities,  had  not 
Rome  herself  proroked  a  renewal  of  the  war  by  4e» 
creeing  to  divide  tbe  Picene  district,  which  had 
•belonged  to  the  6enones,  among  the  disbanded  ve- 
terans of  her  own  army.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls  were 
all  alarmed  at  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  bound- 
ary,t  and  tfhey  formed  a  league  to  repel  it ;  in  which 
were  included  two  powerful  tribes  of  the  GessatA, 
under  their  respective  Kinga  Congolitanns  and  Aae- 
B.  0.  nidtus.  The  preparations,  on  both  sides,  were  made 
239.  ^^  ^^  largest  scifle,  and  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  Ute  fote  of  i£ome, 
although  defended  -by  an  army  of  three  'Irandrefi  thou- 
sand men^tl  The  Cenomani  alone,  forgettmg  their 
origin,  and  irritated  by  the  Tecei/t  'AseenBiona 
among  the'Gaiila,  followed  the  Roman  standard, 
y  ^^  At  length  the  gathered  atorm  moved  slowly  or-^ 

^25^  wards  and  advanced  into  Rtruria,  where,  aneeting 
trith  no  Qppositknv,  the  Chnfls  phmdered  the  coiortiy 
and  .08— cbadupon  ^airiiim.  Here  thc^  laarned  that 
the  Roman  legions  had  passed  tham  by  another  .route^ 
■ffd'were  alrtady  iar  in  their  rear ;  •upon  winch  they 
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hastily  foced  about,  and  returned  towards  their  own 
oountry  to  meet  theenenay.  The  two  armies  met 
about  sunset,  and  each  prepared  for  a  decisive  engage* 
ment  neat  mominig  j  but  tlie  Oauk^  under  the  able 
managemeatof  Aneraatus,*  deceived  theRoraanPrator^ 
and  dbrawii^  him  into  an  iacautious  aad  haaty  pursuk, 
defeated  him  near  FeauW  with  the  loss  of  six  thou* 
sand  men.  Satisfied  with  this  advantage,  aad  with 
t^e  immense  plunder  which  they  had  GoUected,  thay 
pmdcittly  /resolved  to  march  home  $  and  -tboi^h  the 
Consul  J&mUiiis  hovered  on  their  rear  and  harassad 
their  foragers,  tbey  mast  ha^eefiected  Aeir parposci 
had  not  tlw  o^r  Consul  unexpectedly  landed  on  the 
ooaat  of  Pistt,  and  thus  placed  them  hetmeea  tw« 
enemies.  In  the  first  iastanoe,  the  lieroa  coaxage  of 
the  'Gaola  prevailed  'Over  Ahe  disadvantage  of  their 
aituatian,  asid  midcing  head  against  bc^  armies,  they 
repeRed  the  newly-landed  forces,  and  slew  tbe  Coar 
std,  wfeae  head  decorated  the  saddle- bows  of  Ane- 
rastns  >  but  the  steady  discipline  and  svi^peipior  armour 
of  Ibe  Rjomans  was  finaUy  ^ucceasfol,  and  the  Gaids 
were  totidly  routed :  the  liing  Con^ctanua  fell  in 
the  battle,  aad  fcmty  tiieusaod  GmAn  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  ten  ftfaousaad  yielded  themselves  to  the  'con- 
querors, and  Aneraatns  himself,  disdaining  to  feU  into 
tfieir  hands,  ha;vang-esoa|ped  wkh  great  difficidty  from 
the  scene  of  action,  threw  himaetf  upon  his  owa 
sword.  The  Roman  -army,  l^ugh  it  had  suffered 
acprerely  feom  the  deeperale  fieroeneaa  of  the  Celtic 
cavalry,  hud  waste  the  country  ef  the  Boil,  and 
returned  home  loaded  with  sfMiila. 

Ute  "vidorioua  Republic  determined  to  pomue  its 
admntages  i  and,  early  .in  the  next  yeai;,  bc»th  Con* 
sub  crossed  the  Po,  for  the  first  tiaae,  and  obliged 
the  Boii  to  aabmit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  .In  the  suc- 
ceeding campaignj  the  Insubriana  and  Geasalie  were 
defeat^  with  a  great  loea,  particularly  of  prisoner^, 
and  were  compelled  to  eue  for  peaoe,  which  was  de- 
nied them  J  and  Marcellua,  in  tbe  haginning  of  the 
following  spring,  eomploted  the  averthraw  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls  at  Clastadium,  where  the  Kasg  Viri- 
doaaaruB  fell  ivy  the  hand  of  the  Roaaan  tFaaamander,! 
and  Milan  itself  -became  the  prise  of  the  victor. 

Rut  though  the  .power  of  resaaitaDce  was  (hroken, 
tiie  animoai^  of  the  Celts  was  by  no  means  subdaed, 
and  the  Romans  fonnd  it  neoeasaay  to  'bridle  their 
incnraions,  hj  erecting  atroQg  -fortaesaes  upon  the 
border,  and  widua  the  tendtory  of  tiie  Boii.  These 
measvrra  led  to  iirecpient  rctvolts,  in  which,  though 
occasionfllLy  snceessfol,  tthe  ^ahmls  contiafoed  to  lose 
ground,  until  the  arrived  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  afforded 
them  a  brief  respite  from  Roman  encroachments,  and 
an  oftportmHty  of  wirenging  themselves  *u|Min  their 
ancient  enemy -fiieOnanl  i^^anunius,  who  fett  by  the 
hand  of  Ducarius,  an  Instfbnaa  Nobleman,  |  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Thrasymene. 

Their  hopes  ^11  with  those  c^.Caitthage«  in  whose 
disantori]  thegr  slinwA  -,  bixt,  however  weakened,  they 
persisted  in  their  system  of  hostility  to  the  Romans,  atod 
took  every  qpportmnty  of  harassing,  their  marehes  aid 
counteractiog  their  movements^  till  the  jnone  turhu" 
lent 'tribes  were  either  out-nfftor  du^ua  out  rof  Italy, 
and  the  olhers,  ^afterlieing  for  some  ^Maradefnivnd  cf 
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ttef r  arms^  Itocame  ineoi^ntted  nitte  tlier  ndgbb^up^ 
States,  and  entirely  sutijeoled  to  Bome^  Some 
tkne  after  this  wm  effected^  the  Tnnisaipiae  Gettb 
made  one  or  tivo  unaucoMBful  efoice  to-  eefabiidi 
colonies  in  the  north  of  Itely ;  but  the'  aiiteinpt  aenred 
only  to  prove  that  the  thne  wag  peat  for  centendiD]^ 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome. 

In  the  memi  while,  during  vpwm'ds  of  ftNsr  hundred 
yeara  thai  the  Celtic  WBrviors  thus  maintained  them- 
seWesin  Italy^  the  descettdanta-of  tlMit  numeroua  party 
who  followed  Sigertreeua  tbvongh  Germany  eatabKebed 
themaeWes  on  %he  banks  of  the  Daiaibe,  and  fonndiad' 
the  formidaible,  though^  uneivilued  Staitea  of  Pannonia, 
wkich  became  the  acotii^  of  idl  tiie  neighboudajf 
natbna-from  their  maraading^habitarhaBpeneSablefiiat-' 
ne«e6>  and  bloody 'ferocity;  They  were  iff  some  ammh' 
sure  repreaaed  by  the  energetic  meantireeol  miip»  of 
MacedlHii»  and  were  even  compelled  to  mm  ibr  tanaar 
of  aeeommodotion  to*hiason>  Akesmndev  tie  Greot  :*' 
hot  their  hmniiiation  was-  merely  te«|»raiy;  and  w 
less  than  thirty  years  afterwarckv  we  find*  tiiem  in«< 
Tsdlag  Qfeeee  in>  two  formidable  bediee,  and  apreaifing' 
terror  wherever  they  marched.    The  only  potentate' 
who  shewed  any  disposition  to  resist  the  pvfmeni  of 
this  black -mail,  (demandod  by  the  predatory  tribeaof 
Celts>  in  all  parte  of  the  worlds  and  for  so  many  ages,) 
waa  Ptolemy  Cersjonust  of    Macedbn,   who'  fdi  eu 
victkn  eo  the  contempt  which  he  evinced  tier  hia  bar* 
buroos  enemies,  and  lnost  both  his  army  and  his  life. 
Sosthen«8»  wha  succeeded  ta  his  militwy  command, 
acted  with  greater  prudenee^  and  colleethig  allAe 
forces  which  covild  be  nmstered  in>  Maoedon,  obUged 
tbeOaals  to  retire.    But  they  returned  the  ensuing 
yvBut  in  nmch  greaitti  nmnbers,  and  led*  by  a  more 
spirited  Chief;  t  and  after  deflating  Sosthenes,  who 
fen  in  the  action,  they  plundered  the- whole  kingdom 
of  Macedon.    Stimulated  rather  tlum  sated  with  £>oty, 
they  advanced  into  Phocis,  their  General  having  a 
design  to  seine  the  immense  weaAt^  contained  in  the 
temple  at  I>elphi.    To  aaitnate  his  troops  to  so  an* 
daeioua  an  undertaking,  he  turned  their  superstitiona 
seraplea  into  ridicule ;  and'  he  obviated  their  more 
sahetantial  apprehensions  by  displaying  to  Hbem  the 
Greek  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken,  and  pointing 
out  the  disproportion  between  their  slightly  fbrmM 
Ifanbs,  and  the  lofty  statore  and  pei'sonal  prowesS'  of 
the  Celt ;  above  all,  he  painted  in  glowing  ccdours 
the  accwraulated  treasures  which  would  enrich  ali 
who'  should  share  in  the  enterprise     Notwithstanding* 
these  encoor^ements,  twenty  thousand  of  his  army 
n4^d  to^  march  under  his  command,  and  choosing 
other  leaders  sought  their  ibrtune  in  less  hazardous 
esploies.     But  the  main  body,  eagerly  anticipating 
the  rich  reward  of  sacrilege,  crossed  the  Sperchins, 
where  a  vain  endeavour  was  li^ade  by  the  Greeks  to/ 
oppose   their  progress, .  and   advanced  to  Heraclea, 
boming  and  piilaging  every  place  in  their  way  j  but, 
fhilingin  their  attempt  upon  that  town,  theymorehed 
fbr  the  pass-  of  Thermopyls,  in  order  to'  pass'  intiK 
Oreece.     The  name  of  Thermopylae,  however,  the- 
seene  of  their  ancient  glories,  animated  the  €k«eiaBi 
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taoopa  who-  defendsd  the  paea^  and  the  Gaolaweee 
lepidsed  with  eonaidemfala  kas;.  A  sknilar  reeai^ 
attended'  their  eiorta  a  few  days  aikerwarda  to  force 
tbe  passage  by  Mount  Oi^ta;.  and  their  GexiSFal  was 
obliged  to  detach  a  division,  wkh  orders,  to  ravage^ 
in  Sue  most  bloody  and  barbarous  meaner,*  the 
conntry  of  the  brave  defenders  of  Greece.  The 
scheme  perfectly  succeeded.  The  Gaflian  troops*, 
diocked  and  emraged  at  tiie  horrora  which  were 
passing  in  .^olia,  left  Thermopylae,,  to  avenge  diem« 
aelvesonthemajcatiders,  andfooght  wdth  such  desperate 
and  reckless  rage,  th^  they  fell:' vietima  to  their  own; 
vioknce.  The  army  of  defence  being  thus  wedGeBcd> 
the  GanSs,  partly  by  treachery  and  pavtly  by  force^ 
passed  into  Greece  by  Meant  G&ta^ 

Though  ferocius,  and  sometimes  bmtal,  the  Caanls 
weaa  »religieusi  people  ;  audi  Apnllo  wna  only  aaotfaer 
muaiefiBrBalena8,t  orBfslia,  tiie  object  of  their  pe** 
culmF  veneratnm.  Hene^  ae  the  aiege  of  Delphi 
waa  praSraeted  by  the  vaGaatefiarts  ol?  its  anall  covpa' 
o#  defenders,  eaery  trifling  IneidKnt  appalled  the  cen*-* 
ragar  and  smote  the  ooneeienoe  of  the  bnaiegera: 
Ihuttdm  seemed  to  speak  the  indi|pia(ifln:  of  heaven' ^ 
wind  and  rain  ai^wed  weapons  of  divine  vengeance^; 
the  stoate  latteddown  from  the  heists  by  tbe  gas*' 
rison  were  supposed  ta  be^  buried  by  no^  haman  hand; 
and  the  Greeka  weve  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
thcae  frequent  pamca,  whinh  sendeoed  their  sallies  at 
onee  secnre  to  themsd^es  and  destruotive  to  the" 
Gaula.  At  length  tile  General*  himself  wae  severely 
wounded,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raiae  the  siege;  Such 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  a»  cauid  not  be  removed^ 
pvefcned  death  to*  captivity,  study  according  to  the 
general  praetice  of  their  nation^  obtained  it  from  the 
handaor  theireomradeaj  the  wounded  chief  himself 
requested  the  same  boon,  hut  his  strength,  his- 
courage,  and  hie  talents  had  proved  so  serviceable, 
that  hia  men  resolved,  at  ali  ri^s^  to  carry  him  with, 
them.  He  wbs>.  however,  toO'  proud  to  survive  the 
complete  disappointment  of  hia.  schemes,  and  Be  choee 
tO'  fall  upon  his  own  sword. 

The  army,  destitute  of  a  leader  competent  ta  meet  the  xotal  de- 
dangem  and' difficulties  which  surrounded  them,  were  structionof 
hasassed  and  intercepted  on  every  side  by  the  indtg-  the  Gauls, 
nant  Geaeks,  till!,  of  that  vast  multitude^  scarce  ten      s-  ^' 
thousand  reached  the  camp  which  they  had  left  near      ^78. 
the  banks  of  the  Sperchius  >  and,  in  their  attempt  to 
cross  the   river,  this  miserabla  lemnant  was  cut  off 
to  a  man.  I 

The  army,  which  had  been,  left  at  home  by  the  j^^  q^  .^ 
prudent  precaution  of  their  late  Chief,  wast  no  sooner  inyade  Ma- 
informed   of  Iftie    slaughter   of    theic    countrymen,  cedonia. 
than  a;  hasty  Desolation  was  taken  to  avenge  their      a.  c. 
blood.     With  thia  intention  eighteen  thousand  men 
marched  into  Macedonia,  and  sent  a  miessage  to  An*- 
tigonua  Obnatas,  demanding  the    payment    of  tri* 
bute..    The'wtly  monarch  neeeived  the  heralds  witk 
a  wanton  display  ef  wealth  and  luxury,  and   took. 

•  PaD8aiiin»,  in  Fhocitt. 
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i  Obubts  have  been  espmaed'  rapectih^  the-acearaoyoC  tld^ 
statement,  on.  the  ground  that  the  remnant  of  the  army  of 
Brennus  afterwards  made  a-  conspicuoua  figure  both  ia  Thrace 
andia  Aaia»  But  the  Gaols,  wlio  so  distingidshed  thcmsriras, 
1^  quitted  the  aaiAarmy  imroadialely  befwrt  tbe  attempt  upon 
Bel^i-,  in  ehich  they  refined  to  jiartaoipatd*  LItj,  aoucriii.  IBm 
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Hiitorjr.  care  that  no  appearance  of  vigilance  or  discipline 
should  be  observed  in  his  carap.  The  cupidity  of  the 
Gauls  rendered  them  the  easy  dupes  of  this  stratagem. 
They  advanced  the  very  next  night,  expecting  to 
surprise  the  convivial  Greeks,  and  to  carry  off  all 
their  treasure.  They  found  the  camp  unguarded » 
aud  were  proceeding  in  all  the  disorder  of  successful 
spoil,  when  the  Macedonian  troops/ drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  suddenly  appeared,  and  gave  them  so  severe 
a  lesson,  that  they  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace  on  any 
terms :  and  we  find  them  afterwards  engaged  as 
mercenaries  in  the  wars  which  ensued  between  Pyrrhus 
King  of  Epirus  and  the  Sovereigns  of  Macedon  and 
Sparta^  until  they  disgusted  their  employer  by  violating 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Macedon  in  search 
of  concealed  treasures. 

It  has  been  considered  incredible  that,  after  so  many 
losses,  the  Gauls  should  still  have  had  a  redundant 
population^  and  have  been  enabled  to  send  out  nume- 
rous armies.  But  the  wonder,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceases,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  wandering  peo- 
ple had  no  local  attachments  and  few  peaceable  occu- 
pations, and  that  war  and  plunder  were  their  business 
and  their  pleasure.  Their  habits  of  life,  too,  were 
such  as  tended  to  a  rapid  increase  of  numbers,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  few  thousands  was  easily  re* 
placed  by  reinforcements  from  more  distant  tribes. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  severe  losses  sus- 
tained in  Macedon  and  in  Greece,  that  the  Gauls 
planted  several  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies. 
One  division  of  those  who  refused  to  participate  in 
the  siege  of  Delphi  are  supposed  to  have  settled  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube,  where 
they  became  formidable  under  the  name  of  Galli 
Scordiscae.^  Another  party,  about  twenty  thousand 
strong,  having  chosen  Comontorius  for  their  General, 
marched  into  Thrace,  and,  after  a  variety  of  successful 
adventures,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  plundered  Byzantium,  and  founded  the  King- 
dom of  Tylis,  so  long  the  oppressor  of  Thrace.  Nor 
were  the  bounds  of  Europe  large  enough  for  their 
ambition  :  being  invited  into  Asia  in  a  civil  war  be- 
tween two  brothers,  each  of  whom  pretended  to  the 
throne  of  Bithynia,  the  ancient  race  of  Celts  once 
more  passed  into  the  land  of  their  remote  ancestors, 
and,  taking  possession  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  between  Phryg^  and  the  Euxine  sea,  became 
the  founders  of  a  Kingdom  called  by  the  Greeks,  in 
common  with  the  mother  country  of  Gaul,  Galatiajf 
which  grew,  by  means  of  its  bold  and  hardy  mer« 
cenaries,  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  the  disposer  of  the  diadems  of  Asia : 
even  the  monarchs  of  Syria  did  not  disdain  to  pur- 
chase their  protection  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  The 
first  Asiatic  Prince  who  resisted  these  Celtic  exactions 
was  Attains  King  of  Pergamus.  This  spirited  mo- 
narch deprived  them  of  a  claim  hitherto  undisputed, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  their  reputation  for  invinci- 
B.  c.  bility ;  but  his  example  had  little  effect  upon  the 
241.  effeminate  people  of  the  east,  over  whom  Galatia  still 
continued  to  exercise  its  accustomed  oppressions, 
when  the  Romans  defeated  Antiochus  King  of  Syria 
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in  the  year  b.  c.  189.  Manlius  the  Roman  General 
defeated  them  in  several  severe  actions,  and  drove 
them  beyond  the  Halys  ;  but,  upon  their  submission, 
he  restored  them  their  independence,  under  a  stipula- 
tion that  they  should  entirely  relinquish  their  marauding 
habits,  lliis  condition,  though  not  long  strictly  ob- 
served, contributed  to  introduce  among  them  a  greater 
degree  of  civilisation  than  had  hitherto  existed  in  any 
purely  Celtic  colony  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Deiotarus, 
the  well  known  My  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  86.),  and 
afterwards  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  63.),  and  the  clients  of 
Cicero,  they  could  no  longer  be  called  a  barbarous 
people.  Galatia  became  a  Roman  Province  under 
Augpistus  (b.c.  25.),  but  long  retained  many  of  its  na- 
tional peculiarities,  and  its  Celtic  tongue.  A  variety  of 
smaller  colonies  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  £uro|ie, 
especially  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  every 
where  maintained  the  same  character  for  courage  and 
ferocity.  Their  habits  of  plunder  and  promptitude 
to  slaughter  rendered  them  objects  of  terror  even 
to  the  Romans ;  and  their  irritability  and  violence 
made  them  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dread  when- 
ever they  were  engaged  as  mercenaries;  nor  was 
their  power  finally  extinguished  in  Germany  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century. 

Whilst  the  Gauls  thus  spread  the  terror  of  their 
name  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in  the  east,  their 
efforts  at  home  to  defend  themselves  from  the  am- 
bition of  Rome,  though  displaying  at  least  equal 
bravery,  were  not  attended  with  the  same  good  for- 
tune. In  the  first  rencontres  which  they  had  with 
the  Roman  arms  upon  their  own  ground,  the  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  Alps  sustained  three  several 
defeats  in  defending  the  gold  mines  of  thdr  native 
mountains  ;*  but  though  the  Romans  succeeded  in 
their  immediate  object,  they  effected  no  permanent 
settlement  in  the  Gallic  territory. 

That  important  object  was  first  attained  in  conse- 
quence of  an  embassy  from  the  Massilian  Phocseans, 
who  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  danger  by  the 
persevering  hostility  of  the  Salii  and  the  Ligures, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.f  The 
Consul  Opimius  was  immediately  despatched  into 
Gaul,  where  he  totally  defeated  the  Salian  allies, 
disarmed  the  most  formidable  among  them,  and 
assigned  a  large  portion  of  their  territory  to  the 
rescued  Massilians.  Having  thus  once  opened  a  way 
for  themselves  into  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  Senate  only 
waited  for  a  decent  pretext  to  secure  a  strong  station 
within  it,  with  a  view  to  more  extensive  conquests. 
The  next  application  for  relief  from  the  Massilians 
was  eagerly  embraced,  and  two  Consuls  successively 
avenged  their  cause  by  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Salii,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfilled  the  politic 
views  of  the  Senate,  by  founding  a  Roman  colony  at 
Aquae  Sextias,  %  from  which  they  might  begin  their 
future  operations.  No  time  was  lost  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  In  the 
very  same  year,  another  Consul  arrived  in  Gaul^  and 
finding  the  ^dui  engaged  in  a  feudal  war  with  the 
Allobroges  and  the  Avernians,§  he  artfuUy  fomented 
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fllttorf.  this  intestine  contest,  and,  Teith  the  genuine  policy  of 
his  country,  contrived  to  weaken  both  parties,  whilst 
be  affected  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  iEUlui.  In  a 
battle  which  ensued  with  the  allies  near  Vandalium,* 
the  Romans  boast  of  havine^  defeated  them,  with 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  killed  and  three  thou- 
sand prisoners ;  but  in  this,  as  iu  other  cases,  con- 
siderable allowance  should  doubtless  be  made,  in  the 
numbers  of  the  slain,  for  the  unblushing  mendacity  of 
the  conquerors. 

The  Avemians  had  given  great  offence  to  the 
Senate,  by  their -presumption  in  sending  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome  to  intercede  for  the  Salii,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whose  territory  had  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  the  M assilians.  This  personage  arrived 
with  a  retinue  of  Bards  and  feudal  dependents,  and^ 
with  a  pack  of  hounds  in  his  train  -,  but  he  found 
Republican  Rome  already  beginning  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  right  of  distributing,  at  pleasure,  dominions 
of  States  and  Princes ;  and  his  embassy  served  only  as 
an  excuse,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  Senate  for  sending  the 
Consul  Q.  Fabitts  Maximus,  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
against  Bituitus  King  of  Auvergne,  whom  he  totally  de- 
feated; and,  by  means  of  the  basest  treachery,  f  made 
him  his  prisoner  and  exposed  him  in  his  Triumph.  Con- 
gentiatus,  the  son  of  this  Prince,  who  shared  his  cap- 
tivity, was  carefully  educated  at  Rome;  and  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  entirely  lost  all  his  native  spirit 
of  royalty,  and  to  have  imbibed  a  slavish  submission  to 
Rome,  he  was  sent  home  to  be  nominally  restored 
to  his  father's  throne,  but. to  become,  in  effect,  the 
agent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Romans,  meanwhile,  had  thought  fit  to  grant 
peace,  ^  as  they  termed  it,  to  the  Allobroges,  Aver- 
nians,  and  other  States  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in 
plain  language,  they  had  reduced  them  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  Province,  which  they  entitled  Gallia 
Narbonensis,)  from  the  metropolis  which  they 
erected  in  it. 

Twelve  years  afterwards,  the  Province  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Tolosa,||  which  Csepio  took  from 
the  Tectosagae  with  a  vast  treasure,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  being  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  brought 
upon  the  Consul  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sacrilege ; 
the  vengeance  of  the  goddess,  or  rather  his  own  con- 
science, pursued  him  through  life,  and  "  the  gold 
of  Tolosa*'  became  a  proverb  expressive  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  illrgotten  wealth.^ 

The  progress  of  the  Romans  in  reducing  Gaul  was 
for  a  time  arrested  by  a  formidable  irruption  of  the 
Cimmerii  or  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  families  of  the 
porest  and  most  ancient  Celtic  origin,  from  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe.  These  wild  warriors, 
afier  defeating  the  Roman  armies  with  tremendous 

*  ffodie  Arignon. 

t  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  Tiie  detidls  of  the  action  are  so  ridicnlously 
ezag:gerated  as  to  be  altogether  onworthy  of  noUee.  According 
to  tbe  RoBla  aocoimta  tfc«  loaa  of  the  nctors  was  fiflttn  mtn^ 
and  that  of  the  Tanqnished  from  120,000  to  200,000  !  the  other 
particulars  mentioned  are  equally  gross. 
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§  Comprehending  Provence,  Dauphin^,  Saroy,  and  great  part 
of  Lmguedoc    iVisr^  C»*dtrihu§  ferax  ereamdu, 

n  /liodf  e  Tottloaae. 

\  The  amonnt  of  the  plunder  is  Tarionsl^  reported ;  the 
lowest  computation  b  more  than  two  millions  of  English 
money. 
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slaughter  in  other  Provinces,  turned  their  victorious  Gaul, 
arms  agiunst  Narbonian  Gaul,  and  being  eagerly  joined 
by  several  of  the  independent  Gallic  nations,^  they 
reduced  the  Province  to  extreme  distress ;  accumu- 
lated an  immense  booty ;  routed  several  Roman 
armies  with  prodigious  slaughter  j  encouraged  the 
Gauls  to  rise  upon  the  republican  garrisons ;  and,  for 
upwards  of  eleven  years,  ravaged  the  whole  country 
without  meeting  with  any  effectual  resistance,  except 
from  the  Belgse,  who  bravely  defended  their  frontier, 
and  the  Celtiberi,  who  drove  them  back  out  of 
Spain. 

At  length,  however,  the  Senate  found  a  General 
capable  of  overcoming  the  invaders  in  the  field,  and 
restrained  by  no  feelings  of  humanity  from  the  full  Suppressed 
execution  of  their  vindictive  purposes.    Marius  de-  °y  ™*J^"*' 
feated,  in  several  bloody  battles,    the    independent 
Gauls  who  had  joined  with  the  Cimbri,  and  subse- 
quently the  Cimbri  themselves ;  and  he  followed  up 
his  victories  by  massacres  so  merciless,  that  several 
tribes  of  Gaul  became  utterly  extinct.     The  numbers 
thus  murdered  in  cold  blood  are,  as  is  usual  with  the 
Romans,  reckoned  among  the  killed  in  battle  \  and 
they  were  so  vast,  according  to  some  authors,  as  to 
have  perceptibly  enriched  the  soil  with  human  blood, 
and  occasioned  a  great  increase  of  produce.     Gaul 
thus  enfeebled,  offered  little  resistance    to  the  am- 
bition of  the  Roman  Senate.     A  trifling  insurrection 
of  the  Salii,  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
northern  hordes,  was  easily  quelled,  and  answered  no 
better  purpose  than  to  afford  the  conquerors  a  pretext 
for  further  encroachments,    which   were  still  more 
extended  by  Pompey  during  the  short  period  of  his 
command  in  that  country.    But,  though  suppressed^ 
the  people  were  by  no  means  reconciled  to  their  ser- 
vitude, and  were  anxiously  on  the  watch  for  every 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.    The  Servile 
and  Catilinarian  wars  excited  the  most  lively  interest, 
and    for  a  time  gave  them  some    hopes  of   their 
emancipation ;    but  the  assistance  which  they  ven- 
tured   to    afford  the   rebels,    though   it    served  to 
prolong  the   struggle,   produced    no    advantage  to 
themselves. 

AH  these  circumstances  had  effected  so  great  a 
change  in  the  relations  of  Gaul,  had  so  weakened 
and  disorganized  the  system,  and  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  that  they  were  more  ready 
to  join  with  a  foreign  army  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  each  other,  than  to  unite  in  the  common  cause 
against  the  enemies  of  their  independence.  This 
disunion  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  brought  about 
by  the  intrigues  of  Rome  -,  and  a  man  was  at  this 
juncture  sent  into  Gaul,  every  way  qualified  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Cssar  was  artful,  bold,  enterprising, 
and  cautious,  of  unbounded  ambition,  restless  acti- 
vity, and  unmixed  selfishness  ;  restrained  by  no  fear 
of  gods  or  men,  bound  by  no  principles,  and  subject  to 
no  prejudices,  his  whole  powers  and  all  his  feelings 
were  concentrated  upon  one  point — his  own  aggran- 
dizement. 

At  tbe  period  of  his  taking  the  command  in  Gaul,  C«sar.  * 
the  Helvetians  had  for  some  months  been  maturing  **^^ijmd 
a  scheme,  first  sug^^ted  by  an  ambitious  but  trea-  ^^  q^^ 
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cherous  Chief  among  tbctn  named  Orgetorigix,*  who 
became  the  victim  of  his  own  perfidy,  for  extending 
their  power  by  that  sort  of  armed  emigration  to  which 
the  Celts  have  always  manifested  a  strong  propensity. 
From  Helvetia  there  were  only  two  practicable  roads; 
the  one  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva,  through  the  country 
of  the  AUobroges,  which  presented  considerable  diffi- 
culties, the  other  a  more  safe  and  easy  march  through 
the  territories  of  the  Sequani.     The  Helvetians,  hav- 
ing burnt  their  own  houses    and    destroyed    their 
granaries,  to  leave  themselves  no  hope  in  the  aban- 
donment of  their  wild  enterprise,  victualled  themselves 
for  three  months,  and  trusting  that  their  movements 
had  escaped  observation,  took  the  road  to  Geneva ; 
but  Csesar  had  full  information  of  their  plans,  and 
had  not  only  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  had  also  forti- 
fied the  western  bank  of  the  Rhone,t  so  that  they 
found  it  impracticable  to  force  the  passage.    Disap* 
pointed  on  this  side,  they  turned  their  course  north- 
wards, and  by  the  intercession  of  Dumnorix,  Chief  of 
the  Mdm,X  they  with  some  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani ;( 
and  the  first  use  which  they  made  df  this  indulgence, 
was  to  plunder  the  territory  of  the  iBdui,  by  whose 
influence  they  had  procured  It.     Arrl\nBd  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arar,||  they  consumed  three  weeks  in   con- 
structing canoes  to  cross  that  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
and  only  three  of  the  four  Helvetian  clans  had  passed 
it,  when  Caesar  suddenly  fell  upon  their  rear,  and, 
profiting  by  their  situation,  cut  to  pieces  the  Tfgurinilf 
who  remained   behind.      The   consternation  of  the 
surviving  clans  was    complete,  when  the  next  day 
Caesar  threw  a  bridge  over  the  stream^  and  in  a  few 
hours  performed  that  which  they  had  failed  to  complete 
in  so  many  days. 

But  the  ancient  courage  of  the  Celtic  Nobility  was 
not  extinguished.  The  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
Cavalry  was  charged  and  put  to  the  rout  by  five 
hundred  Helvetian  cavaliers;  and  though  Caesar 
affects  to  sneer  at  the  arrogance  which  they  assumed 
on  the  occasion,  it  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  his 
own  narrative,  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  avoid  an 
engagement  on  equal  terms,  and  to  wait  for  some 
favourable  occasion.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanted  :  after  a  bloody  combat,  in  which  skill 
and  science  at  length  prevailed  over  all  the  effbrts 
of  fierce  impetuosity,  the  Helvetians  were  defeated 
with  horrible  carnage,  and  the  survivors  were  glad 
to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  deserted  homes,  as 
the  reputed  allien  of  Rome.  The  Boii  who  served 
in  their  army  were  suffered  to  remain  among  the 
^dui,  who  willingly  recruited  their  exhausted  po- 
pulation with  these  brave  and  hardy  warriors. 

Caesar  profited  by  his  victory  to  sow  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  among  all  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Gaul  5  and  so  artfully  did  he  contrive  to  tame  this 
haughty  and  intrepid  race,  that  they  began  to  solicit 
his  assistance  a^inst  each  other,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
tection against  foreign  invaders  5  and  the  rest  of  the 
summer  was  employed  in  repelling  a  powerful  body 
of  German  marauders,  who,  under  the  conduct  of 
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Ariovifitus,  hmd  spread  terror  and  desolation  «tnong     Gstd. 
the 'Sequani. 

But>  though  the  southern  pert  of  Gsul  waa  thus 
subjugated^  the  Romans  were  es^yet  hut  little  known 
and  less  feared  among  the  ruder  and  tnore  £erocioos 
tribes  of  the  north ;  and  Ceuar  was  seriously  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  of  an  extensive  confederacy  formed 
among  the  Belgians  to  maintain  their  independence. 
These  vdld  trilxs,  inhabiting  vaet  and  nearly  tia^kless 
forests,  had  conveyed  their  &miliea  and  their  property 
to  the  small  inaccessible  islands  with  which  their 
immense  morasses  abounded,  and  were  resolved  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Roman  armies  to  the  lost 
man.      Nor,    though  several  ages  behind  southern 
Gaul  in  luxury  and  learning,  were  they  defidient  in 
military  skill :    Osessr  found   all  the   passes  either 
fortified,  or  broken  up,  and  every  obstacle  thrown  in 
his  way  which  the  most  determined  rtsolutlon  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  uniformity  of  design  could 
suggest.    But  the  discipline  and  iJse  taotics  of  the 
Romans  had  at  this  period  attained  their  highest  per- 
fection ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Belgians   was  a  slauj^ter  ahnost  iacrediblei    The 
success  of  the  invaders,  however,  was  by  no  means 
unvaried :   the  Suessones  repulsed  them  in  an  attempt 
to  storm  Noviodunum ;  and  the  Nervii,^  the  most 
savage  and  formidable  of  the  Belgian  ^ans,  fought 
so  desperately,  that,  on  one  oeeasion,  the  Roman 
cavalry  was  totally  routed,  the  legfons  were  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  hazard,  and  the  star  of  Cmaar 
hod  well  nigh  sett  for  e^'er.    But,  with  his  usual  pne<- 
sence  of  mind  and  good  fortune,  be  retrieved  the  day, 
and,  (to  adopt  his  own' favourite  vaunt,)  '^witii  his  usual 
T^eraency,**  he  avenged  himself  by  a  massacre  of  the 
Nervians,  which  almost  amounted  to  cxtennination. 
'While  Cttsar  thus  destroyed  rather  than  subdued 
the  unoffending  people  of  'Belgiain,  the  various  in- 
dependent tribes,  who  inhabited  the  country  adjoining 
the  western  coast,  were,  in  a  similar  manner,  reduced 
by  his  lieutenants  J  eo  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
campaigns,  he  had  overrun  nearly  the  whole  of  Qaul, 
and  so  crippled  its  powers  of  resistance,  that  every 
tribe  within  the  Rhine  hod  submitted,  fbr  the  present, 
to  the  terms  which  he  was  pleased  to  dictate ;  and 
even  some  nations,  who  lay  beyond  that  river,  were 
induced  to  avert  the  dreaded  storm  by  soliciting  the 
alliance  of  Rome.     Some  symptoms  of  independence, 
however,  still   lingered  among  the  maritime  people 
of  the  western  coast,  whom  commeree  had  rendered 
skilful  in  navigation,  and  who  possessed  strong  fort- 
resses, and  a  powefiul  navy.    Accordingly,  early  in 
the    next   summer,  Cssar    directed    his   operations 
against  the  Veneti,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  and 
finding  it  too  arduous  an  undertaking  to  reduce  them 
on  shore,  he  resolved  to  engi^  them  at  sea:  hie 
usual  fortune  attending  him,  a  sudden  calm,  accom- 
panied by  a  heavy  swell,  rendered  their  ships  so  un- 
mant^able,  that  the  Romans  destroyed  them  one  by 
one.     He  then  extended  his  mvages  eg<tin  into  the 
north,  where  he  met  with  little  effectual  opposition^ 
whiUt  his  ofHeers  suppressed,  without  difficultv,  the 
risings  of  a  fewmaleoontenls  in  the  -south  and  eaat^ 
and  the  conquest  of  the  country  appeared  ao  .com-      ^  ^^ 
plete,  that  Ctesar,  dfter  repressing  the  incursions  of       55^* 
the  Germans,  crossed  the  sea  into  Britain. 
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History.      From  this  period  the  History  of  the  Gauls>  as  a 
y^^,-../ distinct  people,  ceases,  and  Gaul  itself  becomes  a 
From    limb  of  the  gigantic  Roman  Empire.     But  though 
AM.    subdued,  the  natives   still  wore  their  chains  in  dig- 
SM.    nantly,  and  eagerly  seized  every  delusive  appearance 
of  an  opportunity  to  burst  them.    The  most  auda- 
cious of  these  insurrections  was  headed  by  Ambiorix, 
a  Chief  among  the  Belgians,  who  surprised  and  cut 
to  pieces  two  divisions  of  the  Roman  army,  induced 
the  Nervians  to  join  him,   and  had  nearly  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Q.Cicero,  when   Caesar,  by  forced  marches,  oppor- 
tunely arrived  to    their  relief.     But  a  much  more 
extensive   conspiracy  was  formed,,  two  years  after- 
RfToitof  wards,  under  Vercingetorix,  who    seduced   into  it, 
VerciBse-  not  only  those  nations  who  were  alone  l^ept  in  sub« 
brii,       jection  by  force  of  arms,  but  several  others  also,  and 
amongst  them  the  ^dui,  who  had  hitherto  submitted 
with  apparent  willingness,  and  had  even  assisted  in 
extending  the  conquests  of  Rome.    The  extraordinary 
talents  and  dauntless  intrepidity  of  Vercingetorix  re- 
vived for  a  time  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Celts,  and 
the  fortune  of  Caesar  himself  seemed  obscured  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  achievements.    The  Roman  army 
was  compelled  to  retreat,    after    sustaining    severe 
losses,  and  had  the  Senate  then  recalled  Caesar,  Gaul 
would  have  recovered  her  independence :  but  that  great 
cfommander,  ever  fertile  in  resources,  and  accustomed 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  most  difficult  embarrass- 
ments,  drew  his  legions^  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
out  of  Germany,  marched  to  meet   the  insurgents, 
and^  after  an  obstinately  contested  battle,  in  which 
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he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sword,^  defeated  and  drove  Gaul, 
them  into  Alisia,  the  ancieni  capital  of  Celtic  GauLf '' 
In  this  strong  place  Vercingetorix,  still  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  defended  himself  till  famine 
compelled  him  to  surrender.  Reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  highminded  Celt,  arrayed  in  his 
gorgeous  panoply,  and  mounted  upon  a  high  mettled 
charger,  whose  port  and  stature  were  as  lofty  as  his 
own,  rode  out  to  throw  himself  upon  the  boasted 
clemency  and  generosity  of  Caesar,  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy.  So  striking 
was  this  last <  exhibition  of  Gallic  military  splendour, 
that  Ccesar  is  said  to  have  trembled  at  his  approach ; 
but,  if  he  felt  momentary  terror,  he  avenged  himseljf 
by  ordering  Vercingetorix  to  be  seized  and  ironed, 
and,  after  dragging  him  behind  his  triumphal  car  at 
Rome,  he  caused  him  to  be  privately  put  to  death. 

Caesar  remained  daring  the  ensuing  winter  in  Gaul,  End  of  the 
and,  in  a  short  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  the  revolt, 
remaining  tribes   who  continued  in  arms    after  the      *•  ^• 
surrender  of  Alisia  5  the  dominion  of  Rome  became 
permanently    and    peaceably   established  5    and   the 
wealth  of  Gaul,  plundered  without  remorse,  and  ap- 
propriated without  scruple,  enabled  the  conqueror  to 
overturn  the  Constitution  of  his  own  country. J 

♦  Plutarch,  in  Viid  Cttsaru, 

t  Burgundy. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  bar1>aronB  hordes  of  the 
Celtic  rare,  who  inhabited  the  faatneBaes  of  the  Alps,  were  not 
suhdoed  by  Cxsar.  Moat  of  them,  however^  submitted  to 
Augustus  ;  but  a  few  retained  their  independence  in  the  time  of 
Nero.    Hist»  des  Caules,  torn.  1.  c.  10. 
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Op  this .  country  scarcely  any  thing  authentic  is 
to  be  found  in  the  page  of  History,  till  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Before  that  time, 
the  Parthians  appear  to  have  been  in  subjection, 
first  to  the  Medes,  and  afterwards  to  the  Persians  3 
and  when  the  latter  people  were  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  Macedon,  their  tributaries  in  the  north  likewise 
found  themselves  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
same  masters,  and  to  share  in  the  same  government. 

In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  Parthia 
was  included  in  that  portion  of  the  Asiatic  territory 
which  fell  to  Seleucus  Nicator  \  and  it  seems  to  have 
continued,  without  any  interruption,  under  the 
authority  of  Syrian  Kings,  till  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  xra;  when  the 
natives,  enraged  at  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a  local 
commander,  displayed  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
asserted  their  independence.  Arsaces,  to  whom  the 
Parthians  committed  the  direction  of  the  war,  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  his  country- 
men had  reposed  in  him :  for  he  not  only  defeated 
Seleucus  Callinicus  and  drove  him  out  of  the  Province, 
but  also,  when  the  Syrian  monarch  afterwards  re- 
newed his  invasion,  he  overthrew  his  army  in  a  great 
battle,  took  the  King  himself  prisoner,  and  detained 
him  in  captivity  till  the  day  of  his  death.* 

The  Parthians  after  this,  having  placed  their  suc- 
cessful General  on  the  throne,  reduced  Hyrcania  and 
some  other  contiguous  Provinces  ;  and  thereby,  at 
once,  added  materially  to  their  own  power,  and 
weakened  that  of  their  former  rulers  :  but  an  unfor- 
tunate battle  with  Artarathes,  the  King  of  Cappadocia, 
shook  the  foundations  of  their  new  State,  deprived 
them  of  their  brave  Prince,  who  fell  in  the  action, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  renewed  hostility  of  Alexan- 
der s  successors,  who  continued  to  resent  the  loss  of 
so  much  territory  and  of  so  many  warlike  subjects. 

But  the  attention  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  had 
now  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Syrian  Government, 
was  soon  diverted  from  the  affairs  of  Parthia.  A  war 
with  Ptolemy  Evergetcs  employed  so  entirely  his  arms 
and  his  councils,  that  Arsaces  the  Second  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  invade  Media,  and  to  reduce  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  valuable  country.     The  Parthians, 
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however,  were  not  allowed  to  retain  either  a  long  or  ParthU. 
a  tranquil  possession  of  their  conquest*  Arsaces  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  presence  of  an 
overwhelming  host  of  Syrians ;  and.  although  he  im-. 
mediately  thereafter  brought  into  the  field  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse,  he  was  glad  to  terminate  the 
war  with  a  treaty,  which  allowed  him,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, to  remain  master  of  his  paternal  dominions. 

Priapatius  was  the   third  King  of  Parthia } .  but 
he  has  left  no  memorial  of  success  or  misfortune  to 
occupy  the  pen  of  History,  or  to  call  forth  the  praise 
or  reproof  of  the    annalist.      He   had   three   sons, 
Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus  $    the  first  oJF 
whom  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  signalized 
his    arms    by  a    splendid    victory    over    the    Mar-  PriapaUos. 
dians,    who    had    never  yielded  to    any    other  in-  pi^nates. 
vader  but  Alexander    the    Great.      Mithridates,    in  ^. ,  .^ 
like  manner,  added  to  the  reputation  of  his  Kingdom  ^^^^^ 
by  subduing  the  Bactrians,  Elymeeans,  and  certain 
other  barbarous  tribes  which  were  said  to  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  most 
eastern  triumph  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.     The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Parthian  Chief  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  Syria.    Demetrius  Nicator,  ac- 
cordingly, who  then  governed   the  remaining  Pro- 
vinces of  Seleucus,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
ground  which  he  had  lost ;  but  he  was  entirely  de- 
feated at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  taken  prisoner 
on  the  field,  and  thrown  into  a  miserable  captivity, 
from  which  he  was  only  released  by  death.     Upon 
this,  Mithridates  made  himself  master  of  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  more  eastern  Provinces  which  border  on  the 
Indian  rivers.* 

Phraates,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  to  encounter  a  Pl*"*^' 
more  unequal  fortune  than  that  which  had  crowned  the 
efforts  of  his  more  active  predecessors.  The  King  of 
Syria,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  raised  a  large  army  and 
marched  against  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  still  groaned 
under  Parthian  chains.  The  first  efforts  of  the  invader 
were  accompanied  with  singular  success.  He  defeated 
Phraates  in   three  pitched  battles,  stripped  him  of 

*  Justin,  ui  tupra,    Appian,  Syriac.    Strabo,  lib.  zi.  and  zii. 
Justin,  lib.  xl.  c.  6. 
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all  the  conquests  achieved  by  his  father,  and  con- 
fined him  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.  But  afterwards,  either  from  an  undue 
use  of  his  victories,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  rctaming 
military  occupation  of  so  extensive  an  Empire,  the 
Syrian  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  or  to  the  courage  of 
the  vanquished,  was  cm  oflf  with  his  numerous  army, 
and  deprived  at  once  of  his  crown  and  his  life.* 

At  this  period  the  Scythians  began  to  manifest  no 
small  degree  of  jealousy  at  the  aggrandizement  of  tne 
Parthian  power ;  and  taking  the  field  against  Phraates, 
they  fully  avenged  the  quarrel  ofAntiochus  Sidetcs, 
by  'inflicting  on  the  former  a  most  signal  defeat. 
Phraates  fell  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  troops, 
and  was  immediately  succeeded  in  the  goveroment  by 
Artabanus,  his  father's  brother.  Nor  was  the  success 
of  the  new  King  against  his  Scythian  enemies  more 
flattering  than  that  of  his  nephew  5  for  he,  in  lAe 
manner,  soon  after  his  accession,  was  routed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  put  to  death  with  the  greater 
number  of  his  followers.  The  sceptre  forthwith 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Pacorus  the  First,  whose  reign 
is  chiefly  distinfi:uished  by  the  alliance  which  he  con- 
tracted with  the  Romans.  His  successor  Phraates  the 
Third,  alarmed  by  the  ambitious  v-.ews  of  these  western 
republicans,  ventured  to  set  their  enmity  at  defiance, 
and  to  grant  protection  to  the  young  King  of  Armenia, 
the  son  of  Tigranes  the  Great.  He  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  ;  and,  advancing  with  a  power- 
ful armament,  was  determined  to  expel  the  Romans 
from  their  conquest,  and  reinstate  the  lawful  heir, 
when  the  approach  of  Pompey  effected  an  alteration 
in  his  measures,  and  induced  him  to  renew  the  treaty. 

with  the  Romans.t 

Orodes,  the  second  son  of  Phraates  the  Third,  was  on 
the  throne  when  Crassus  formed  the  resolution  of  in- 
vading Parthia.    The  motive  to  this  memorable  and 
unfortunate  undertaking  was  not  the  desire  of  military . 
reputation,  nor  even  of  political  ascendency,  on  the 
part  of  this  Triumvir,  but  the  mere  rapacious  love  of 
wealth,  which  formed  the  leading  principle  of  his  cha- 
racter,  and   which   overshadowed  or  perverted   his 
brilliant  talents  and  singular  strength  of  mind.     Un- 
equal to  Cffisar  and  Pompiey  in  the  art  or  fame  of  a 
General,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  balance  to  their  power 
in  the  possession  of  riches ;  which,  in  the  luxurious 
and  mercenary  habit  of  mind  which  then  began  to 
prevail  at  Rome,  he  regarded  as  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  glory  of  victories  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  Triumph. 
Crassos,  at  the  same  time,  was  no  mean  soldier.     On 
the  contrary,  his  services  under  Sylla,  and  the  success 
which  crowned  his  arms  in   the  arduous  war  with 
Spartacus,  the  accomplished  leader  of  the  revolted 
gladiators,  had  raised  his  name  to  an  enviable  place 
among  the  commanders  of  his  day  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lofty  station  which 
was  occupied  by  his  two  colleagues  in  the  Triumvirate, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  impression  which  the  current 
of  events  had  already  formed  in  his  mind,  that  he 
would  most  effectually  maintain  his  influence  at  Rome 
by  a  judicious  display  of  wealth,  and  by  a  seasonable 
wtercise  of  political  skill.    The  invasion  of  Parthia, 
therefore,  was  contemplated  by  him  with  unbounded 
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deKght,  rather  because  he  hoped  td  ffilhis  coftr*    PKthia. 

with  the  treasures  of  the  cast,  than  thst  he  covetrf  ^^ 

the  fame  of  returning  to  the  city  at   Hie  heod  m 

victorious  legions.*  .  .       r 

It  was  not  without  considerable  opposittoa  trom 
the  people  and  theTribunes  that  Crassus  waa  allowed 
to  proceed  on  this  expedition.    All  the  inftoence  of 
Pompey  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  expression  of 
popular  wrath.    When   the  Consul  had  reached  the 
gate  of  the  city,  the  Tribune  Ateius  attempted  to 
stop  him  by  force;    but  failing  in  this,  he   imme- 
diately proceeded  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony  of 
the  most  appalling  nature,  by  which  he  devoted  the 
General  himself,  and  all  who  should  follow  him. on 
that  service,  to  the  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods  and  Evil  omeos 
a  speedy  destruction.     The   Romans,  according   to  ^^^  ~™\ 
Plutarch,  were  wont  to  maintain  that  these  mysterious 
and  ancient  imprecations  have  such  power,  that  the 
object  of  them  never  escapes  their  effect.;  nay,  they 
insist,  the.  person  who  utters  them  is  sure  to  be  un- 
happy, so  that  they  are  seldom  used,  and  never  but 
upon  some  great  occasion.   Ateius,  says  be,  was  much 
blamed  for  his  rash  zeal.     It  was  for  his  country's 
sake  that  he  was  an  adversary  to  Crassus,  and  yet,  he 
adds,  it  was  his   country  that  he  laid    under  that 

terrible  curse.t 

Embarking  at  Brundusium,  Crassus  proceeded  by 
Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  In  passing 
through  Galatia,  he  found  Deiotarus,  the  sovereign  of 
that  principality,  now  advanced  in  age,  devising  the 
plan  of  a  new  city,  and  providing  the  means  for  an 
increased  population  ;  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have 
observed  to  the  veteran  Chief,  that  "  he  was  begin- 
ning a  great  work  at  a  late  hour." — "  Nor  do  you," 
replied  Deiotarus,  "  commence  at  a  very  early  period 
the  conquest  of  Parthia."  The  youngest  of  these* 
interlocutors  was  upwards  of  sixty.  •  ^ 

As  the  enemy  was  not  prepared  for  this  unprovoked  Hii  firrt 
invasion,  the  Romans  met  with  no  resistance.    At  first  ■"^**"^* 
Crassus   overran  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  received  the  subjection  of  all  the  towns,  of  which 
only  one  ventured  to    make  the    smallest    opposi- 
tion ;  and,  had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation into  which  his  sudden  appearance  had  thrown 
the  Parthians,  he  might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  have 
extended  his  conquest  to  Babylonia  itself.     But  the 
season  being  far  advanced,  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  proceed.     On  the  contrary,  having  left  in  the- 
different   towns  and  strongholds    a   detachment    of 
seven  thousand   foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  he  re- 
turned into  Syria  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
This   retrograde  movement  1^  been    greatly   con-, 
demned  ;  and,  says  Plutarch,  among  the  many  errors 
which  Crassus  committed  in  this  war,  the  first  and. one 
of  the  greatest  was  his  returning  so  soon  into  Syria. 
His  occupations,  too,  during  the  winter,  have  beea 
heavily  censured,  as  having  more  of  the  trader  in  them 
than  of  the  General.     Instead  of  improving  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldiers  and  keeping  them  in  proper   .     . 
exercise,  he  spent  his  time  in  making  inquiry  relative 
to  the  revenues  of  the  cities,   and    in  weighing  the 
treasures  which  he  found  in  the  temple  of  Hierapolis. 

In  the  spring  the  Roman  commander  took  the  field  TVeacbery 
on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  with   seven  legions,  fou^  ofAriimnes 

*  Dion  Cassius,  Ub.  xL 

t  Plutarch,  in  ViU  Crmui,  Appiaa,  de  Btik  Purthi^ 
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HUtofjr.  thousand  horae^  and  an  equal  number  of  light  or 
irregular  treopa.  With  this  force  he  again  passed 
the  Bupfarotes^  whan  he  waa  joined  by  an  Arabian 
Chief,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Ariamnes>  but  who  is 
elsewhere  named  Acbarus  or  Abgarus  j  aad  in  this 
barbartan,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  his  warm  and  reiterated  expressions  of  attachment 
to  the  Romans,  Crassus  unfortunately  placed  the  most 
entire  confidenee*  Here  he  had  likewise  expected 
to  meet  Artabazns,  or  Artavasdes,  King  of  Armenia, 
who  had  promised  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  a 
supply  of  provisions ;  but  the  vigilant  Orodes  had 
prevented  the  junction^  by  invading  the  Kingdom  of 
Armenia  in  person,  while  he  left  Surena,  a  young 
officer  of  great  reputation,  in  Mesopotamia  to  oppose 
the  Romans. 

Crassus,  we  are  told,  intended  to  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  till  he  should  reach 
the  point  where  it  i4)proaches  nearest  to  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  King- 
dom; but  was  dissuaded  by  his  guide,  the  crafty 
Ariamnes,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  his 
march  eastward  on  the  plains,  where  he  might 
easily  carry  the  position  occupied  by  Surena,  and  at 
once  effect  his  entrance  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Some  parties,  too,  that  had  been  sent  in  advance  to 
examine  the  route  which  the  army  was  to  take  in 
that  direction,  returned  with  a  report  that  they  had 
not  actually  seen  any  enemy,  but  that  they  had  ob- 
served the  tracks  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry  which 
appeared  to  be  retreating.  In  this  way  was  Crassus 
induced  to  quH  the  Euphrates,  and  to  march  through 
the  desert  towards  the  town  of  Carrhae.  Having  gar- 
risoned this  inconsiderable  place,  he  proceeded  still 
"in  an  easterly  direction ;  till,  at  length,  he  arrived  in 
the  heart  of  a  country,  covered  with  barren  sand,  and 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  trees,  herbage,  or 
water.  At  this  stage  of  their  progress,  when  the 
Rbmans  were  already  much  discouraged  and  fa- 
tigued, a  few  horsemen,  belonging  to  the  advanced 
guard,  Ml  back  upon  the  main  body  in  the  greatest 
alarm 3  conveying  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
their  party  had  been  suddenly  surrounded  by  nume- 
'rous  bodies- of  cavalry^  and  almost  entirely  cut  in 
pieces,  and,  moreover,  that  the  enemy  were  hastening 
to  the  attack,  and  must  soon  be  in  isight.^ 

We  are  informed  by  Phitarch,  who,  in  his  life  of 
CrassuS)  copies  very  closely  both  Appian  and  Dion 
Cassiut,  that,  before  the  Romans  had  left  Syria  in  the 
spring,  a  deputation  from  the  Par^^hian  monarch  ap- 
peared in  their  camp  to  remonstrate  with  their  Consul 
o»  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  hi^  invasion.    To 
tibie  proposals  made  by  this  barbarian  embassy,  Cras- 
sus repliedi  that  ''  he  would  give  them  his  answer  at 
Seleucia."      Upon  which  Vasiges,  the  oldest  of  the 
^  envoys,  laughed  and  said,  "  Here,*'  shewing  him  the 
palm  of  hi*  hand,  "  hair  wOl  grow  before  thou  shalt 
see  Seleucia.** t 
Despsir  of      '^^^  threat  or  prediction  was  not  forgotten  when 
tbe  Roman  the  Romans  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  path- 
army,         less  djMert,  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  well 
a»  by  the  burning  sand,  parched  with  thirst,  imorant 
^  of  the  dangers  which  they  knew   were  thidi^ening 

*  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  x.    Appian,  ut  supra^    Pliitarcha  in  FUA 
CrasH. 
t  Orotiwiy  Jlon»^PIsQ»aMPliitei0lb 


around  them,  and  without  confidence  in  their  leader,    Putlu* 

who,  it  was  now  obvious,  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  ^"-^^^^^^ 
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traitor.  Besidea,  their  apprehensions  were  not  a  little 
excited  by  the  report  of  those  who  had  seen*  the 
Parthian  horsemeoi  and  who  described  them  as  a 
people  whom  it  was  impossible  to  escape  when  they 
pursued,  or  to  ov'ertake  when  they  fled.  They  have, 
said  these  eyewitnesses,  a  new  and  strange  sort  of 
arrows,  which  are  swifter  than  lightning,  and  strike 
their  mark  before  you  can  see  that  they  are  discharged. 
The  offensive  arms  of  their  cavalry  pierce  through 
every  thing,  and  their  defensive  arms  are  so>  well 
tempered,  that  no  weapon  can  penetrate  them.  They 
fight  equally  well  when  they  retreat  and  when  they 
advance,  and  are  not  less  formidable  when  they  turn 
their  backs  than  when  they  face  their  antagonists* 
It  is  victory  to  them  if  a  counterfeited  flight  throws 
their  pursuers  into  disorder  ;  and  they  never  cease  to 
inflict  the  most  painful  and  deadly  wounds  but  when 
they  are  entirely  out  of  sight. 

When  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  enemy  Roman 
was  approaching,  and  thai  tho  Roman  Consul  had  order  of 
been  deceived  by  the  false  Arabian,  a  deep  dismay  ^*^' 
took  possession  of  the  troops,  and  Crassus  was  the 
most  terrified  of  all.  In  his  confusion,  he  had  scarcely 
understanding  enough  left  to  draw  up  his  army  in  bat- 
tle array.  At  first,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  his 
Quaestor  Cassius,  he  extended  the  front  of  his  infantry 
so  as  to  occupy  a  wide  space  of  ground,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  surrounded ;  whilst,  for  the  same 
purpose^  he  distributed  the  cavalry  in  the  wings.  But 
changing  hia  mind  immediately  after,  be  drew  up 
his  troops  in  a  close  square,  which  faced  every  way, 
and  had  on  each  side  twelve  cohorts  in  front.  To 
support  the  foot,,  and  to  give  them  at  once  boldness 
and  security  in  making  their  charges,  he  placed  by 
each  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  in  this  way  the  whol« 
army  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  c<Hnpact 
order  and  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians  than  to  tho 
usual  legionary,  tactics  of  the  Roman  army.  Ope  of 
the  wings  was  given  to  Cassius,  the  other  to  young 
Crassus,  aad  the  General  himself  took  the  command 
of  the  centre.* 

In  this  order  they  marched  forward  till  they  came  strattgem 
to  a  small  stream  called  Bulissus^  the  sight  of  which  of  the  Pv- 
gave  great  pleasure  to  the  soldiers,  as  well  on  aocouat  ^^^''^ 
of  their  heat  and  thirst,  as  of  the  fatigue  of  marching 
through  a  sandy  desert.  Most  of  the  officers  were 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  pass  tbe  night  there, 
and,  after  having  procured  the  best  possible  intelli^ 
genee  as  to  the  number  and  pi>sition  of  the  enemy^ 
to  advance  against  them  at  break  of  day.  But  Craa* 
'  BUS,  yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  and  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  cavalry,  who  demanded  to  be  led 
out  to  meet  the  Parthiaas,  would  not  consent  to 
halt;  giving  ordera  to  those  who  required  refreshf 
ment  to  take  it  as  they  stood  in  their  ranks.  Before 
the  soldiers  had  finished  their  hasty  meal,  he  set  them 
once  more  in  motion,  and  advanced,  not  in  the  regu- 
lar and  firm  pace  to  which  the  legions  were  accosr 
toaaed,  but  rapidly  aad.  unsteadily  until,  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  of'  Surena 
appeared  ndther'  so:  nunMeouf -  norao  formidable  ai 
waa  expected^,  for  thai,  commander,  had.  concealed 
his  maiuihody  behind  his  advanced  guacd,  instru/cting 
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his  men,  at  the  Same  time,  to  prevent  the  glittering 
■^  of  their  armour,  by  covering  it  with  a  piece  6f  cloth 
or  sicin  ;  by  which  means,  their  weapons  as  well  as 
persons  were  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.* 

This   stratagem    produced    the  effect  which  was 
contemplated  :  for  the  Parthians  no  sooner  received 
a  signal  from  their  commander,  than  starting  up,  as 
it  were  out  of  the  earth,  they  advanced  against  the 
Romans  with  hideous  shouts  and  the  noise  of  bar- 
barous instruments;  and   immediately  throwing  off 
the  covering  of  their  arms,  they  appeared  in  shining 
cuirasses  and  helmets  of  polished  steel,  so  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  their  intimidated  foe,  they  looked,  says 
Plutarch,    like  battalions    of  fire.     The    miserable 
tactics  of  Crassus  seconded  this  device  of  Burena. 
The  compacted  mass  of  the  Romans  presented  to  the 
Parthian  archers  an  object  on  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  accomplish  the  most  mortal  execution  :  whilst 
the  weapons  opposed  to  them  were,  in  this  situation, 
of  no  avail  3  the  shield   itself  afforded  no  protection 
from   the  Arrows  that  showered  from  every  quarter 
and  in  every  direction.    They  stood,  however,  in  their 
place  with  some  degree  of  courage,  in  the  hope  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  would  soon  be  exhausted^ 
and  that  the  enemy  would  then  be  obliged  either  to 
engage  with  them  in  close  conflict,  or  to  have  re- 
course to  a  speedy  flight.    But  they  found  themselves 
deceived  in  this  expectation,  upon  observing  that  the 
enemy  had  in  their  rear  a  herd  of  camels  loaded  with 
arro'ws,  whence  the  first  ranks,  as  soon  as  they  had 
emptied  their  quivers,  were  supplied  Afresh,  and  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  work  of  death. t 

Crassus,  seeing  no  end  to  this  frightful  attack,  sent 
directions  to  his  son  to  charge  the  Rurthian  horsemen, 
and  prevent  them,  if  possible,  from  surrounding  the 
legions  xmder  his  immediate  eommand.  The  young 
man  made  haste  to  obey  this  oitler ;  end  taking  thir- 
teen hundred  horse,  including  a  thousand  mounted 
Gauls  whom  he  had  received  from  C»sar,  five  hun- 
dred bowmen,  and  eight  cohorts  of  in^try,  he  in- 
stnntly  faced  about  in  order  to  cotne  to  the  charge. 
The  Parthians,  according  to  custom,  turned  their 
backs  and  fled :  upon  which  the  son  of  the  Consul 
encouraged  his  men  to  pursue ;  and,  setting  the 
example,  pressed  with" horse  and  foot  upon  the  heels 
of  the  enemy.  But  they  had  not  advanced  far  till 
they  found  that  they  were  once  more  the  victims  of 
barbarian  cunning.  The  pretended  fugitives,  having 
drawn  their  pursuers  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
main  body,  wheeled  about  under  cover  of  the  cloud  of 
dust  which  they  had  raised  on  the  plain,  and  renewed 
the  attack  with  increased  numbers  and  redoubled  fury. 
The  Romans  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  storm  of 
arrows  with  which  they  were  assailed ;  many  dying  in 
the  most  fWghtful  tortures,  and  most  of  those  who 
survived  being  quite  unfit  for  action.  Thus,  when 
young  Crassus  directed  them  to  renew  the  attack, 
they  shewed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  shields, 
and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  fastened  to  the 
ground  ;  so  that,  observes  the  historian,  they  could 
neither  fight  nor' fly. 

The  gallant  Roman  was,  however,  determined  to 
dislodge  the  heavy  horse  of  the  l^rthiaiM  5  and;  for  this 
purpose,  advanced  'at  the  head  of  his  intrvpii^  OatAs,  and 
began  again  the  unequal  conflict.    His  troops,  indeed. 
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fought  with  incredible  spirit  and  perseverance ;  for,  Farthi«» 
finding  that  their  short  javelins  niade  little  inipres- 
-sion  on  men  covered  with  steel  cuirasses,  they  rusAied 
forward,  laid  hold  of  the  pikes  of  the  barbarians,  and, 
closing  with  them,  pulled  them  off  their  horses  and 
dashed  them  to  the  ground  t  where  they  lay  totally 
unfit  either  for  exertion  or  defence,  owing  to  the 
load  of  armour  with  which  their  persons  were  weighed 
down.  The  brave  Gauls  even  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  and  getting  under  those  of  the  Parthians^ 
•wounded  them  with  their  swords,  and  in  this  way 
mode  them  throw  their  riders,  who  could  never  again 
recover  their  seats,  or  use  their  weapons.  But  all  their 
efforts  to  repel  this  formidable  enemy  were  at  length 
found  unavailing  ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  discovering 
that  their  gallant  leader  was  severely  wounded,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  horses  destroyed,  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  fadl  back  upon  the  infantry,  and  to  rejoin, 
if  possible,  the  main  body  of  the  legions. 

Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Parthian  light  troops.  Suicide  of 
young  Crassus  was  glad  to  conduct  the  remains  of  the  younger 
his  detachment  to  a  rising  ground  which  he*  perceived  Crassus  and 
at  some  distance ',  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  his  officers. 
defend  himself  in  that  position  until  a  reinforcement 
should  be  sent  from  his  father.  But  in  this  expect- 
ation he  was  completely  deceived.  The  Parthians 
continued  the  pursuit  3  and  surrounding  the  little 
eminence,  on  which  the  Ronooas  were  only  so  OMich 
the  more  exposed  to  the  destructive  effect  of  their 
missiles,  they  poured  upon  them  such  a  cloud  of  pikes 
and  arrows  that  there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of 
escape.  In  this  miserable  predicament,  the  son  of  the 
Consul  was  addressed  by  two  Gre^LS,  who  happened 
to  be  with  him,  and  who,  having  settled  in  the  town 
of  Carrhae,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  They  urged  him  to  retire  with  them  to 
the  city  of  Ischnae,  which,  they  assured  him,  was  at  no 
great  distance,  and  which,  moreover,  had  declared  for 
the  Romans.  But  the  young  warrior  rejected  the  pro- 
posal with  warmth  -,  telling  them,  that  there  was  no 
death,  however  dreadful,  the  fear  of  which  should  ever 
make  him  abandon  so  many  brave  men  who  were  con- 
tent to  die  for  his  sake.  Having  returned  this  answer, 
he  entreated  them  to  save  their  own  lives  by  an  imme- 
diate departure ;  whilst,  as  to  himself,  having  no 
longer  any  hope  of  receiving  succour,  and  seeing  hifi 
friends  and  soldiers  falling  thick  around  him,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  protecting  his  feelings  from 
barbarian  insult,  by  dying  the  death  of  a  Roman. 
But  his  right  arm  being  disabled  by  a  severe  wound, 
he  was  obliged  to  demand  the  assistance  of  an  at- 
tendant, whom  he  ordered  to  strilce  the  last  blowj 
and  in  this  act  of  questionable  heroism,  his  example 
was  followed  by  Censorinus  a  Senator,  by  Megan 
bacchus  an  old  and  valued  commander,  and  by  moat 
of  the  principal  officers  who  served  under  him.* 

The  detachment  which  had  gone  forth  under  ihe  The  attack 
younger  Crassus  being  thus  entirely  destroyed,  the  i^i^ewcd  on 
Parthians  made  preparations  for  renewing  their  at-  J?*  *'^*  ^^ 
tack  on  the  army  at  large.  The  Consul  having  enjoyed  ^'^''^^^ 
•a  short  respite  owing  to  the  engagement  with  his  son, 
'  had,  in  the  mean  while,  withdrawn  his  troops  to  apposi- 
tion somewhat  more  advantageous  than  that  m  which 
'he  wi<s.first  osoaikd  by  the  eaemyjond  was  now  wail- 
nsgwiih  anxiety  the  reaalt-of  .the  second  conflict.   The 
lyauiig  Ciaosus^hod  /seat. several  messefigers  tojnfprm 
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his  father  of  the  danger  into  which  he  had  fallen  :  but 
these  were  all  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  put  to  death  j 
and  it  was  only  the  last,  who  had  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, who  arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  his  son 
would  be  irrecoverably  lost  if  he  did  not  send  an 
immediate  and  powerful  reinforcement.  Crassus  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  and  perplexity. 
Anxious  to  save  the  youth,  he  resolved  to  advance  to 
his  assistance;  but  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
army,  he  delayed  to  give  some  necessary  orders.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  approached  with  loud  shouts 
and  songs  of  victory  ;  affording  a  painful  confirmation 
of  the  worst  fears  which  had  seized  the  breasts  of  the 
Romans,  and  striking  a  deeper  dread  into  the  heart  of 
the  Consul.  At  length  the  head  of  his  son,  which  the 
barbarians  carried  on  a  spear,  revealed  to  him  the 
full  amount  of  his  misfortune ;  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  sufferings  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  taunt- 
ing language  in  which  the  enemy  thought  proper  to 
address  his  desponding  ranks.  They  asked  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  family  and  parents  of  the 
young  man  whom  they  had  slain  ;  for  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, said  they,  that  so  brave  and  gallant  a  youth  can 
be  the  son  of  Crassus,  the  greatest  dastard  and  the 
meanest  wretch  in  the  world.* 

But  the  Roman  commander  sank  not  under  this 
complicated  distress.  On  the  contrary,  perceiving  the 
effect  which  the  dismal  sight  had  produced  on  the 
people  around  him,  he  revived  for  a  moment  the  natural 
strength  of  his  character;  and,  marching  from  rank  to 
rank,  endeavoured  by  his  looks  and  eloquence  to  in- 
spire in  them  a  degree  of  confidence  which  he  himself 
did  not  feel.  "  Romans/*  said  he,  "  this  loss  is  entirely 
mine.  In  you/  the  fortunes  and  glory  of  Rome  stand 
safe  and  undiminished.  If  you  have  any  compassion 
for  me,  bereaved  as  I  have  just  been  of  the  bravest 
and  best  of  sons,  shew  it  by  your  resentment  against 
the  enemy,  and  by  the  signal  revenge  which  you  will 
inflict  on  the  authors  of  his  death.'* 

This  attempt  of  the  Consul  to  animate  his  troops 
was  not  attended  with  much  success.  Their  courage 
was  damped,  and  their  confidence  in  his  talents  or 
wisdom  was  entirely  gone.  When  he  ordered  them  to 
shout  for  the  battle,  they  scarcely  lifted  up  their  voices; 
whilst  the  Parthians,  on  the  other  hand,  rent  the  air 
with  clamorous  defiance  and  triumphant  exultation. 
The  combat  was  thus  renewed  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able impressions  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  The  light 
troops  of  the  enemy  immediately  repeated  their 
galling  attack,  pouring  in  showers  of  barbed  arrows 
from  either  flank  ;  whilst  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  in 
front  charged  with  their  pikes,  compelling  the  le- 
gionaries to  close  their  files,  and  thereby  to  become 
the  object  of  a  surer  aim  to  the  indefatigable jarchers, 
by  whom  they  were  nearly  surrounded.  Many  of  the 
Romans,  animated  by  an  impulse  of  despair,  rushed 
upon  the  spears  of  the  horsemen  who  approached 
their  column ;  preferring  death  inflicted  with  such  a 
weapon  to  the  lingering  pain  and  hopeless  agony 
which  those  endured  who  were  wounded  with  arrows. 
In  this  manner  the  fight  was  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of 
it,  the  Parthians  were  about  to  retire,  they  exclaimed 
that  Ibey  would  grant  to  Crassus  one  night  to  lament 
the  loss  of  his  son ;  but  added,  that  it  should  be  his 
last,  if  he  did  rot,  in  the  mean  time,  adopt  better 
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counsels,  and  consent  to  surrender  himself  to  Orodes,   Putbit. 
rather  than  be  carried  by  force  into  his  presence. 

The  night  which  ensued  was  a  dismal  one  to  the 
Romans.  So  deeply  smitten  was  every  man  with  the 
sense  of  his  misery  and  approaching  fate,  that  the 
burial  of  the  dead  and  the  care  of  the  wounded  were 
equally  neglected.  Crassus  himself,  wrapped  up  in 
a  military  cloak,  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  ;  a  sad 
example,  says  his  biographer,  to  ordinary  men,  of  the 
instability  of  fortune,  and  to  men  of  deeper  thought, 
of  the  miserable  effects  of  rashness  and  of  ill-placed 
ambition .  Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassias, 
his  Quaestor,  endeavoured  to  raise  him  from  the 
earth ;  but  finding  that  he  had  entirely  abandoned  -.  ^ 
himself  to  despair,  they  summoned,  on  their  own  au-  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
thority,  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  by  night 
that  they  should  instantly  commence  their  retreat, 
and  retire  in  .silence  to  the  town  of  Carrhse,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Encumbered 
with  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  march  was  very  slow, 
insomuch,  that  Ignatius  only,  who  commanded  about 
three  hundred  horse,  reached  the  walls  of  tlie  place 
about  midnight.  In  this  emergency  he  addressed  the 
sentinels  in  Liatin,  desiring  them  to  inform  Coponius 
the  governor,  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Parthians  ;  and,  without  explaining  himself 
farther,  or  telling  them  who  he  was,  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Zeugma,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

The  hint  thus  given  to  Coponius  was  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  Romans ;  for  this  governor  rightly 
considering  that  the  manner  in  which  the  intelligence 
of  a  battle  had  been  conveyed  to  him  betokened  no 
good,  instantly  ordered  his  men  to  arms,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  Crassus,  who  was  now  approaching 
the  town.  The  Parthians  did  not  begin  the  pursuit 
till  the  break  of  day ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
they  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  put  all  the 
wounded,  amounting  to  four  thousand,  to  the  sword, 
and  forthwith  despatched  their  cavalry  in  search  of 
fugitives.  One  of  the  Roman  officers  named  Var- 
gunteius,  who  had  strayed  in  the  night  from  the  main 
body  with  four  cohorts,  was,  in  the  morning,  found 
by  the  enemy  posted  on  a  hill :  upon  which  the  little 
corps,  availing  themselves  of  the  ground,  maintuned 
their  defence  till  all  were  killed  except  twenty,  who 
afterwards  cut  their  way  sword  in  hand  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived  safe  at  Carrhse.* 

The  Parthian  General,  having  received  information 
that  it  was  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  Roman  force 
which  had  shut  themselves  up  in  that  town,  and 
that  the  main  body,  with  Crassus  at  their  head,  had 
retreated  by  a  different  route,  resolved,  before  he 
proceeded  farther  in  pursuit,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  rumour.  For  this  purpose  be  sent  a  messenger 
to  Carrbs,  who  was  instnicted  to  give  notice  either  to 
Crassus  or  Cassius,  that  Surena  was  desirous  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  to  demand  a  conference. 
But  the  Parthian  had  gained  his  whole  object  upon 
finding  that  the  Romans  were  still  within  his  grasp, 
and  immediately  ordered  up  his  army  to  begin  the 
siege ;  rejecting,  with  disdain,  every  proposal  on 
the  part  of  the  vanquished,  which  did  not  imply  the 
preliminary  condition  of  surrendering  both  Casshis 
aud  the  Consul  himself  in  chains. 
Finding  themselves  duped  again  by  the  wily  bar- 
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barians^   the   Homana  came    to    the    resolution  of 
immediately  resuming  their  retreat  ivith  the  utmost 
secrecy.     But  Crassus,  who  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  had  allowed   himself  to  be    deceived  by 
traitors,  made  known  this  resolution  to  Andromachus, 
a  citizen  of  Carrhse,   whom   he  also  chose  for  his 
guide.    This  unfortunate  measure  completed  the  de- 
struction of  his  army :  for  Andromachus>  who  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  not  only  informed 
them  of  the  intended    retreat,  but  likewise  under- 
took to  detain  the  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  till  Surena  could  bring  up  his  troops  to 
attack  them.    With  this  view  he  led  them  through 
the  most  intricate  paths,  till  at  length  he  brought 
them  into  deep  marshy  grounds,  where  the  infantry 
could  hardly  stand  3  a  circumstance  which  so  strongly 
excited  the  suspicions  of  Cassius,  that  he  refused  to 
follow    him  any   longer  3    and,    returning  back    to 
Carrhse,  he   chose  a  different  route  for  Syria,  which 
he  ultimately  reached  with  five  hundred  horse.     The 
lieutenant  Octavius,  too»  with  five  thousand  men  under 
his  command,  followed  the  direction  of  a  more  faithful 
guide  than  Andromachus,  and  was,  accordingly,  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  himself,  at  break  of  day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  range  of  mountains,  where  he  was  per- 
fectly secure  from  the  arrows  of  the  nimble  Parthians. 
Meantime,  day  dawned  upon  Crassus,  who,  with 
only  four  cohorts  of  infantry  and  a  small  number  of 
horse,  was  still  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  into  which  he  had  been  seduced.     Having  at 
length  regained  the  road,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
mountains  where  Octavius  had  intrenched  himself } 
but,  aa  the  enemy  were  already  urging  their  pursuit 
and  pressing  on  his  rear,  he  found  it  necessary  to  post 
his  troops  on  a  hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
furlongs  from  his  lieutenant,  and  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive.    The  soldiers  under  Octavius,  perceiving  the 
hazard  to  which  their  General  was  exposed,  hastened 
from  their  position  to  afford  him  succour  3  and  driving 
the  Parthians  from  the  heights  which  they  had  begun 
to,  ascend,  they  threw  themselves  around  the  person 
of  Crassus,   boldly  declaring  that  no  arrow  should 
touch  him  so  long  as  one  of  them  was  left  alive.* 

Surena  now  perceiving  that  his  light  troops  had 
lost  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  fiat 
surface  of  the  sandy  plain,  and  afraid  that  the  Ro- 
maDS,  by  retreating  through  the  mountains,  would, 
in  the  course  of  another  night,  be  entirely  out  of  his 
reach,  thought  it  necessary  to  recur  once  more  to  the 
pretence  of  a  treaty.  He  took  care  to  pave  his  way 
ibr  this  treacherous  manoeuvre,  by  dismissing  a  few 
prisoners,  in  whose  hearing  he  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  his  sovereign  was  to  cultivate 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to 
engage  the  friendship  of  that  people  by  his  generous 
treatment  of  Crassus.  Taking  with  him  a  few  of  his 
principal  officers,  he  advanced  gently  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  Roman  General  stooa  >  where,  unstringing 
his  bow,  he  courteously  presented  his  hand  to  him,  and 
invited  him  to  a  conference.  The  troops  witnessed 
this  conduct  with  delight,  and  urged  their  General 
to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  Surena;  but  Crassus^ 
whose  misfortunes  ha4i  at  lengthy  taught  him  caution, 
and  who  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  Pfeirthian 
faith,  shewed  some  reluctance  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Ue  repretented  to  his  men  that  if  they  would  but  hold 
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out  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  they  might,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  night,  gain  the  strongest  part 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  set  all  the  arcliers  and 
horsemen  of  Parthia  at  defiance.  But  long  suffering 
had  rendered  them  impatient;  they  would  not  listen  to 
the  reasonable  considerations  which  he  suggested  in 
support  of  his  views ;  they  insisted  that  he  should 
receive  the  proposals  of  Surena,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  dreadful  privations  and  the  painful  uncerts^inty 
which  they  had  so  long  endured.* 

It  was  in  vain  to  oppose  the  united  wish  of  a 
whole  army.  Crassus,  with  fearful  anticipation,  be- 
gan to  descend  ;  remarking,  as  he  passed,  to  Octavius 
andPetronius,  that  they  were  witnesses  of  the  violence 
by  which  he  was  constrained  to  adopt  so  questionable 
a  step.  These  officers,  however,  insisted  upon  attend- 
ing him  at  the  conference  :  and  when  they  met  the 
Parthian  Chiefs,  Surena  exclaimed,  "  From  this 
moment  there  shall  be  peace  and  an  alliance  be- 
tween Orodes  and  the  Romans.  But  the  treaty,'* 
he  added,  "  must  be  signed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  for  you  Romans  remember  your  agree- 
ments very  ill."  This  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  acceded  to  by  Crassus  3  but  when  he  proposed 
to  send  for  a  horse  to  use  on  the  march,  the  Parthian 
prevented  him,  and  immediately  ordered  one  to  be 
brought.  When  the  animal  appeared,  richly  capa- 
risoned and  decked  with  gold,  the  equerries  assisted 
the  Roman  General  to  mount ;  upon  which  they  be- 
gan to  employ  the  most  indecorous  violence,  as  if 
they  had  wished  to  remove  Crassus  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  friends,  or  even  to  displace  him  from  his  seat, 
and  thereby  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  barbarian 
commanders.  Octavius  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  3  in 
which  step  he  was  instantly  followed  by  Petronius,  one 
of  the  Itgionary  Tjribunes.  A  scuffle  immediately 
ensued,  and  recourse  was  had  to  weapons  on  both 
sides.  Octavius  drew  his  sword  and  killed  one  of  the 
Parthian  grooms ;  but  was  himself  instantly  slain  by 
another  who  attacked  him  from  behind.  Petronius 
appears  to  have  escaped,  but  Crassus  fell  by  a  blow 
from  a  Parthian  named  Axsthres,  who  forthwith  pro* 
ceeded  to  cut  off  his  head  and  his  right  hand,  which 
were  afterwards  sent  to  Orodes.  f 

This  miserable  tragedy  being  completed,  the  Par-^ 
thians  addressed  the  Roman  troops,  who  continued  to 
retain  their  station  on  the  hill;  telling  them. that  Crassus 
had  indeed  niet  with  the  recompense  which  his  unjust 
invasion  of  the  Parthian  territory  deserved ;  but  that, 
in  regard  to  themselves,  the  mere  instruments  of  his 
ambition,  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  They  were,  ac- 
cordingly, invited  by  Surena  to  descend  boldly  and 
place  themselves  under  his  protection.  Upon  this 
invitation  some  went  and  surrendered  themselves; 
others  attempted  to  escape  in  the  night,  most  of  whom 
were  overtaken  and  put  to  death  by  the  cavalry  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  Romans 
were  killed  in  thb  campaign,  and  ten  thousand  made 
prisoners. 

In  this  unfortunate  manner,  and  with  effects  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  arms  of  Rome,  terminated  the  expedition 
of  Crassus ;  and  at  this  epoch  we  conclude  the  History 
of  Parthia  for  the  present  -,  reserving  an  account  of 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that  country  for  a  separate 
article  in  a  future  part  of  our  work. 

*  Appian,  de  Betlo  Parthico. 
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Biogniphj,  The  proceedings  of  theTriumvirate,  and  the  supreme 
inflqence  which  its  members  had  exercised  during  the 
Consulship  of  Caesar^  were  a  siifficient  proof  that  the 
effects  of  8ylla*s  victory  were  already  lost^  and  that 
the  Aristocracy  was  unable  to  resist  the  enemies  by 
whom  it  was  again  assailed,  lliat  coalition  between 
the  popular  party  and  individuals  of  great  personal 
distinction,  which  had  before  taken  place  when 
Marius  united  himself  with  Sulpicins,  had  now  been 
repeated  3  and  as  there  was  now  no  Sylla  to  assert  by 
arms  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  it  had  been  repeated 
with  more  entire  success.  The  part  of  Sulpicius  had 
betwwn^he  ^^^"  hitherto  performed  by  Vatinius ;  it  was  now  to 
Triumn-  -devolve  on  P.  Clodius ;  who,  having  entered  on  his 
rate  and  tbe  Tribuneslup  in  the  month  of  December  694,  and 
popular  being  supported  not  only  by  the  influence  of  the 
partj.  Triumvirs,  but  by  the  Consuls  elect,  Piso  and  Ga- 
binius,  who  would  use  all  the  authority  of  their  office 
Sn  his  favour,  and  by  the  terror  of  Caesar  s  military 
force,  was  likely  to  pursue  his  career  with  little  im- 
Tribune-  pediment.*  His  chief  object  was  to  effect  the  rain 
jjiip  of  P.  of  Cicero ;  as  by  so  doing  he  would  at  once  gratify  a 
and  hU 'de-  P^''^^"^  enmity  of  his  own,  and  would  deprive  the 
signs  '  Senate  of  the  most  eloquent  and,  with  all  his  faults, 
against  the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most  upright  of  their 
Cicero.        defenders. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  Caesar's  Consulship, 
Cicero  had  absented  himself  from  Rome  ;t  but  he  had 
returned  thither  in  June,  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  law  of  Vatinius,  which  conferred  on  Caesar  the 
command  in  Gaul,  and  the  unusual  power  of  nomi- 
nating his  own  lieutenants.  He  already  apprehended 
the  effects  of  the  enmity  of  Clodius,  and  was  {it  first 
inclined  to  accept  the  offer  made  him  by  Caesar,  that 
'  he  would  accompany  him,  as  his  lieutenant,  into  GauLf 

But  encouraged  by  the  apparent  popularity  which  he 
enjoyed,  and  receiving  from  Pompey  the  strongest 
assurances  that  Clodius  would  not  thmk  of  attacking 
him,  and  that  if  he  should  do  so,  he  would  sacrifice 
his  own  life  rather  than  that  Cicero  should  be  injured, 
he  wsis  persuaded  to  remain  in  Rome  and  abide  the 
issue. §  Accordingly  Clodius,  as  we  have  already 
irientioned,  entered  on  his  Tribuneship  in  December, 
and  immediately  professed  his  intention  of  visiting 
upon  Cicero*s  head  the  execution  of  Lentulus,  Ce- 
thegus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He 
was  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Consuls  Piso  and 
Gabiniys ;  and  he  boasted  also,  that  he  was  acting 
with    the  entire    concurrence    of  the   Triumvirate. 
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Mobs,  consisting  of  slaves  and  the  lowest  of  the  peo*-  CaiiuJuIi^ 
pie,"**"  were  openly  armed  and  ei^ganised  to  overawe    Cesar. 
every  attempt  of  Cicero's  friends  to  defend  him  by  ^^^v^ 
legal  means  j  and  when  the  Senate  and  the  Ecjuestrian     ^^^ 
order,  and,  as  Cicero  a88epts,t  4he  gpeat  majority  of 
respectable  citizens,  put  on  roouniing,  and  assumed 
the  dress  of  suppliants,  to  testify  iheir  grief  and  the 
deep  interest  which  they  felt  in  his  cause,  the  Consuls 
ordered  the  Senate  to  resume  their  tisual  habit  -,  and 
Gabinius  in  particular,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the 
multitude,  told  them  that  the  Senate  was  nothing  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  Equestrian  order 
should  soon  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  abetting  Cicero's  proceedings   during  the 
late  conspiracy,     ft  is  added  that,  by  his  own  sole  au- 
ttiority,  Gabinius  commanded  L.liamia,  a  citizen  who 
had  been  zealous  in  Cicero's  defence,  to  leave  Rome, 
and  not  to  come  within  two  hundred  Roman  miles  of 
the  city ;  X  an  exercise  of  power  which  is  mentioned, 
indeed,  as  illegal  and  tyrannical,  but  which  etill  shews 
to  what  an  extent  the  Consuls  could  carry  tfeeir  orders, 
and  enforce  obedience. 

The  professed  measure  on  thepart  ofOlodius,  which 
filled  Cicero  with  such  lively  alarm,  was  a  law  pro- 
posed by  him  for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  guilty 
of  putting  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  without  trial. § 
It  is  said  that  when  this  law  was  brought  'before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  (who  were  summoned  by 
Clodius  to  meet  without  the  city,  because  Caesar 
could  not  otherwise,  as  commander  of  an  army,  be 
present  at  the  discussion,)  Caesar  spoke  in  favour  of 
its  principle,  but  wished  that  it  should  not  affect  any 
past  transactions.  This  exception,  however,  would 
have  BO  defeated  Clodius *s  main  object,  that  it  was 
not  admitted,  and  the  law  passed  in  its  original  form  ; 
which  denounced  punishment  against  any  past,  as 
well  as  agaiost  any  future  violation  of  its  provisions. 
But  still  although  Cicero  might  have  been  brought 
to  trial  under  this  act,  yet  the  natural  prejudice  against 
ex  post  facto  laws,  together  with  the  strong  considera* 
tions  that  might  have  been  urged  in  his  defence,  and 
the  popularity  and  interest  which  be  possessed^  might 
have  rendered  his  condemnation  a  matter  of  great  un« 
certainty.  His  own  oonduct,  therefore,  as  he  himself 
afterwards  confessed,  was  the  main  occasion  of  his 
ruin) II  for,  by  soliciting  protection,  by  assuming  the 
dress  of  a  suppliant  ^nd-  appealing  to  the  compassion 
of  the  people,  he,  in  a  manner,  anticipated  his  own 
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tiognshj.  accusation,  aifd  rendered  the  motion  of  bringing  him 
^  to  trial  for  the  measures  adopted  in  his  Consulship, 
less  startling  and  extravagant  to  others,  by  seeming 
himself  fully  to  expect  it.     While  he  was  going  round 
the  city  with  his  friends,  all  wearing  the  same  air  of 
dejeetion  and  entreaty,  he  was  frequently  met  and 
insulted  by  parties  of  the  armed  rabble  which  acted 
under  Clodius*s  orders  -,*  and  he  thus  compromised 
his  own  dignity  without  any  advantage  to  his  interests. 
He  particularly  laboured  to  obtain   the    support  of 
Pompey;  from  whom  indeed,  both  on    public    and 
private  grounds,  he  had  a  right  to  look  for  it.     But 
Pompey  had  entangled  himself  so  deeply  in  the  plans 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Aristocracy,  that  he  could  not 
act  freely  on  either  side.    With  the  usual  fate  of  those 
inen  whose  principles  are  not  firm  enough  to  keep 
theua  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty,  but  are  yet  suflB^ 
eiently  powerful  to  check  them  in  their  deviations  frow 
it,  and  to  hinder  them  from  ever  attaining  thcrewards 
of  wickedness,    Fompey  already,  it  is  probable,  re- 
pented of  his  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Trium- 
virate, and  found  that  the  confirmation  of  hi?  acts  in 
Asia  bad  been  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  his  countrjmien,  and 
the  degradation  to  which  he  was  reduced  of  being  a 
time  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  his  friend,  and  of  the  out- 
rages of  a  man  like  Clodius.  Thus  beset  with  shame  and 
difficulties, he  avoided  a  personal  interview  with  Cicero, 
who  came  himself  to  his  Alban  villa  to  solicit  his  assist- 
ance }  and  when  L.  Lentulus,  L.  Torquatus,  M.  Lucul- 
lus,  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  f  and  many  other  persons,  applied 
to  him  to  the  same  effect,  he  referred  them  to  the  Con- 
suls, saying,  that  he,  as  a  private  individual,  did  not 
like  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  Tribune  who  had  an 
armed  force  at  his  disposal ;  but  if  the  Consuls  should 
act  in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate,  he  would  take  up  arms  to  join 
them.    We  have  seen  Marius,  in  his  sixth  Consulship, 
obliged  by  the  Senate  to  act  against  his  own  associate 
Saturninus  ;  and  Pompey,  it  is  probable,  would  ghidly 
have  obeyed  a  similar  call  to  return  to  his  own  natu- 
ral situation  as  defender  of  the  Commonwealth.     But 
the  call  was  not  given  ;  the  Consuls,   it  is  said,  had 
bound  themselves^  for  their  own  private  interests,  to 
abet  all  the  proceedings  of  Clodius  ;  X  ^^^  ^^^s  Pom- 
pey remained  inactive  in  his  villa,  and  Cicero,  despairing 
of^any  effectual  support,  and  unwilling,  as  he  tells  uc,^ 
to  be  the  occasion  of  bloodshed,  withdrew  by  night 
from  Borne,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.    His  de- 
parture refieved  his  enemies  from  every  difficulty; 
and  the  punishment,  which  a  judicial  sentence  would 
hardly  have  pronounced,   was   easily  inflicted  by  a 
legislative  attainder.      Clodius  proposed  a  law  for- 
bidding him,  IB  the  usual  language,  the  use  of  fire  and 
water  within  four  hundred  miles  of  Italy  j  ||  denouncing 
penalties  against  any  person  who  should  harbour  him 
within  tboae  Ikxiila  j  and  forbidding  any  one  to  move 
for  his   recall,   either  in  the  Senate    or   before  tbe 
people.    This  was  carried  immediately,  and  not, '  if 
we  may  believe  Cicero,^  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  in  an  almost  empty  Forum,  by  the  voices 
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of  that  vabble  which  was  the  mere  instrument   of  CaimJoliut 
€lodiuB-9  violence.     In*  addition  to  this,  the  property     Ctesar. 
of  Cicero  was  ordered  to  be  confiscated ;  his  house 
on  the  Palatine  hill  was  burnt  tothe  ground,  its  site  was 
eonsecrated  to*  religioua  puvposea,   and   a  statue  of 
Liberty  was  erected-  on?  the  pkce  whereon  it  had  stood.* 

It  has  been  ofteft  remarl&ed,  that  it  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  violent  measures  to  produce  a  reaction  ; 
aud    this*  efiReet   seems  to   have  followed  from  the 
banishment  of  Cicero.     Scarcely  had  he  left   Italy, 
befbre  the  Senate  began  to  exert  itself  to  procure  his 
recall.    Pompey  also  was-  at  last  roused  by  an  affront 
offered  to    him   by  Clodius,  of  a  'nature   peculiarly 
hritating:  Tigraoes,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Armenia,  ^j^J^f  °^ 
was  amongst  the  puisoners  brought  to  Rome  by  Pom^  stances  be- 
pey  on  his  return  from  Asia,  and;,  having  remained  gins  to  uke 
ever  since  in  captivity,  was  at  this  time  under  the  place  in  his 
custody  of  L.FlavMi8,  oneof  Pompey'sold  adherents^.*^*^**"'' 
and  now  one  of  the  Pitetore.    Clodius  was  bribed^  as 
it  is  said,  to  take  Tigranes  out  of  the  hands  of  FUivius, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  set  at  liberty. f   This- happened 
in  May,  little  more  than  a  month  after  Cicero's  retreat 
from  Rome  y  and  Pompey  from  this  time  began  to 
apfiear  in  the  Senate,  and  to  complain  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  Cloduis.      On  the  first  of  June  the 
Senate  passed  a  resokUiou  in  favour  of  Cicero's  re- 
call, without  a  single  dissentient  voice  3  X  ^^^  Sextos 
JBlius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  interposed  his  negative, 
and,  for  the  present,  prevented  it  from  being  attended 
with  any  effect.     Clodius,  meanwhile,  was  not  want-  But  is 
ing,  either  in  art  or  audacity,  in  his  endeavours  to  rid  checked  for 
himself  of  those  persons  whose  opposition  he  most  !L^^™^i^^ 
dreaded.    About  the  beginning  of  August,  one  of  his^f^Q^^^^^ 
slaves  dropt  a  dagger  near  the  Ssnate-house ;  §  and  on 
being  seiansd,  and  examined  before  the  Consul  Gabi- 
nius,  it  was  said  that  he  had  received  orders  from  his 
master  to  assassinatte  Pompey,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Ibe  Senate.     Whether  this  plot  was  real  or  fictitious, 
Pompey  took  alarm  at  it,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
Clbdius's  Trihtmeship,  he  confined   himself    to   his 
house,  II  tlie  armed  rabble  which  acted  under  Clodius 
rendering  it  unsafe  for  htm,  it  is  said,  to  appear  in 
public.     The  other  individttal,  whom  Clodius   most  j^  q^^  ^ 
feared,  was  M.  Cato ;  and  htm  he  eontrived  to  re-  sent  to  Cy- 
move  ^om  Rome,  by  forcing  liun  to  accept  a  public  pros. 
commission  which  woiild  employ  hink  abroad  for  a 
evmsiderable  time.^       Its  nature    will  deserve  our 
noticer  as  exenopUfying  the  wide  eiUcnt  of  the  evils 
whocii  the  power  of  Rome  at  this  period  enabled  a 
profligate  demagogue  to  inflict. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  was  early  filled  vdth  Greek  Sketch  W 
colonies,  and  was  first  conquered  by  Aaaasis  King  of  the  wfokt* 
Egypt,  about  five  huodrtd  and  forty  or  fifty  years  \^^^^^^ 
bdfore  the  Christian  aera.^*     When  Egypt  was  over- 
mn    fay  Cambyses,   the  Cyprians    subNmitted   to  the 
Persiao  dominion;    and  fCBsakied  attached  to-  that 
Empire,     althovgk    sometimes    enjoying    a    prac- 
tical iodependenos,  ttU  its   final  overthrow  by   the 
srms  of  Alexander,    in  the  division  of  his  GOM|uests 
wkidi  followed  upon  his  uatimdy  death,  Cyprus  was 

*  Cicero,  pro  Sextio^  c  Q4l    JUdq  Cuhu»»  lib*  xxxvUL  f.  70. 

f  Dion  Caaaiiu,  lib.  zzxviiL  p.  78.    Cicero,  md  Adtkmmg  lib. 

.  epist.  Tin. 

t  Cieero,  pro  SmtUo,  c.  31. 

§  Ascoaiiis,  tft  Ormiiotu  pro  Mlome. 

II  Ciccro»  pro  Sestio,  c.  32.  ^  Ibid.  c.  28 

**  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  cnp,  ultim, 
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again  united  to  the  newEg3rptian  monarcby  established 
by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  ;*  and  although  its 
possession  was  often  disputed  by  the  Kings  of  Syria^ 
yet  it  still  continued  among  the  dependencies  of  the 
crown  of  Egypt ;  and  appears  to  have  formed  what 
would  in  modern  language  be  called  an  appanage^ 
being  bestowed  as  a  separate  principality  on  some 
member  of  the  royal  family.     At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  it  was  ruled  in  this  manner  by 
a  brother  of  the  reigning  King  of  Egypt,  who  him- 
self also  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemy.     It  is  said  that 
Clodius,  when  a  young  man^  having  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Cilician  Pirates,  during  the  period  of 
their  greatness,  applied  to  the' King  of  *  Cyprus  for 
money  to  pay  his  ransom, f  and  that  Ptolemy  sent  so 
small  a  sum,  that  the  Pirates  refused  to  accept  it ; 
and  afterwards,  from  what  motives  we  know  not,  re- 
leased   their   prisoner  gratuitously.      Clodius,    it  is 
added,  had  long  resented  the  behaviour  of  Ptolemy 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  now  gladly  availed  himself  of 
his  present  power  to  propose  a  law,  declaring  the 
island  of  Cyprus  forfeited  to  the  Roman  Republic. 
The  only  possible  colour  for  such  an  act  was  a  pre- 
tended will  of  the  late  King  of  Eg>'pt,  by  which  he 
was  said  to  have  assigned  his  dominions  to  the  Roman 
people.    But  the  reality  of  this  instrument  was  so 
questionable,  that  the  Senate  had  never  chosen  to 
act  upon  it  -,  and  the  present  King  of  Egypt  had  lately 
been  acknowledged  as  a  lawful  Sovereign ;  so  that  his 
brother,  the  ruler  of  Cyprus,  holding    his  crown  by 
the  same  title,  was^  in  equity,  equally  included  in  this 
acknowledgment.     It   was    sufficient,  however,  that 
the  island  was  a.  tempting  prize,  and  that  the  power 
of  the  Romans  enabled  them  to  seize  it  with  impunity. 
Its  fertility,  indeed,  and  abundant  resources  of  every 
kind,  were  highly  celebrated  5  and  it  was  the  boast  of 
the  inhabitants  that  they  could  build  and  send  to  sea 
a  ship  of  the  largest  size,  without  applying  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  supply  of  a  single  article  required  in 
her  construction  and  equipment.  |     The  law  for  the 
forfeiture  being  passed,  Clodius  proposed,  by  a  sepa- 
rate law,  to  intrust  M.  Cato  with  the  execution  of  it  y 
and  he  was  accordingly  despatched  withPrastorian  au- 
thority to  carry  into  effect  a  measure  which  he  is  6aid 
to  have  abhorred  for  its  injustice.     He  was,  besides, 
ordered  to  procure  the  restoration  of  certain  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Government  of  By« 
2antium  }§  and  these  two  employments  were  expected 
to  detain  him  for  a  considerable  time   at  a  distance 
from  Rome. 

They  were  however  both  executed  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. Ptolemy,  hearingof  the  sentence  of  deposition 
issued  against  him,  swallowed  poison  in  despair  ;||  and 
Cato,  being  informed  of  his  death,  sent  the  famous 
M.  Brutus,  his  nephew,  immediately  to  Cyprus,  to 
secure  the  King's  property,  while  he  himself  first 
went  to  Byzantium,  to  discharge  his  commission 
there.  As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  he  rejoined  his 
nephew  in  Cyprus,  and  superintended  the  sale  of  the 
confiscated  treasures  with  an  excessive  and   almost 


*  Strabo,  lib.  xir.  p.  782.  edit.  Xyland. 
"f"  Ibid,  ubi  ntpra, 

X  Ammiaous  Marcelllnus,  lib.  xir.  p  21.  edit.  Vales. 
§  Cicero,  pro  Scxtio,  c.  26.    Plutorch,  in  CatoHe,  c.  34. 
II  Plutarch,   in  Catone,  c .  36.    Ammianus  Marcellinus,    ubi 
iupra. 


•  Plutarch,  in  Catone,  c.  37. 

t  Some  pointa  in  tliis  story  must  remind  the  reader  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  is  said  by  Boswell  to  hare  often  made  indirect 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  when  he  had  offrnded  his 
friends  by  some  rudeness  ;  expecting  that  they  would  accept  such 
tokens  of  his  good  will  tovrards  them,  in  the  place  of  any  more 
open  apology.  In  fact,  the  natural  dispositions  of  Cato  and 
Johnson  appear  to  hare  borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  one 
anotlier ;  and,  had  Cato  been  a  Christian,  the  likeness  would 
have  been  more  perfecL  His  character  would  have  been  far 
better  than  it  was,  had  he  been  taught  to  struggle  against  his 
pride  and  coarseness  of  mind,  instead  of  thinking  it  to  his  credit 
to  indulge  them. 
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ridiculous  minuteness  *,*  allowing  nothing  to  be  sold  CaiusJuUu 
except  in  his  own  presence,  and  doing  his  utmost  to     ^*'*'"' 
procure  a  good  price    for  every  article.     Whilst  he 
was  thus  engaged,  Munatius  Flancus,  one  of  his  most 
devoted  friends,  arrived  in  Cyprus  to  join  him ;  but 
happening  to  call  on  Cato  when  he  was  transacting 
business  with  his  principal  officer,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance.    He  complained  of  this  afterwards  to  Cato, 
and  received  from  him  a  very  rough  answer,  being 
told  that  Canidius,  the  officer  with  whom  Cato  had 
been  engaged,  was  the  person  most  deserving  of  con- 
fidence from  his  experience  and   integrity,  and  that 
Cato  therefore  preferred  his  company.     Not  content 
with  having  said  this  to  Munatius  himself,  Cato,  with 
characteristic  indelicacy,    repeated  it   afterwards    to 
Canidius ;  and  Munatius  then,  feeling  himself  ofiended^ 
absented  himself  from  Cato*s  table,  and  did  not  go  to 
him  when  sent  for  to  assist  him  in  the  despatch  of 
business.    This  behaviour  shocked  Cato*s  notions  of 
discipline,  and  he  threatened  to  fine  him  for  his  dis- 
obedience;   but  Munatius   immediately  quitted    the 
island,  and  remained  for  some   time  in  a  state  of 
alienation  from  his  former  friend.     Afterwards,  how- 
ever, they  both  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
same  house,  and  Cato  arriving  after  the  guests  had 
taken  their  places  at  the  table,  asked  his  host  to  which 
couch  he  ought  to  go ;  when,  being  told  to  choose 
any  place  that  he  liked,  he  said  that  he  would  then 
fix  himself  near  Munatius ;  and,  accordingly,  he  lay 
on  the  sofa  next  to  him  for  the  whole  evening,  but 
made  no  further  advances  towards  a  reconciliation. 
But,  at  the  request  of  his  wife  Marcia,  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Munatius,  requesting  him  to  call  at  bis  house 
as  on  business  5  and  Munatius  coming,  and  being  de- 
tiiined  by  Marcia  till  ail  other  visitors  were  gone, 
Cato  then  went  in  to  him,  threw  his  arms  around  him, 
and  embraced  him  with  great  cordiality.     This  story 
exhibits  very  fairly  Cato's  characteristic  good  and  bad 
qualities  ;  f  and  as  Plutarch  professes  to  copy  it  from 
the  account  of  Munatius  himself,  it  rests  on  sufficient 
authority  to  deserve  our  belief,  and  may  therefore  be 
readily  admitted  -,  for  the  well  attested  personal  anec- 
dotes of  eminent  individuals  are  so  rare  in  Roman 
History,  that  we  may  well  be  pardoned  for  noticing 
those  which  do  present  themselves  to  our  curiosity. 

Meanwhile  the  Consular  elections  at  Rome  came 
on,  and  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinthcr,  and  Q. 
Csecilius  Metellus  Nepos,  were  elected  to  succeed 
Piso  and  Gabinius.  Lentulus  had  been  ^^dile  during 
Cicero's  Consulship,  and  his  dispositions  were  known 
to  be  such,  that  Cicero  conceived  his  appointment  to 
be  a  favourable  omen  for  himself.  Metellus,  during 
his  Tribuneship,  had  afih*onted  Cicero  personally,  and 
Lad  acted  uniformly  against  the  Aristocracy  ;  but  he 
was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  Pompey,  that 
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nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  him  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  new  Consuls  came  into  office,  P.  Lentulus  brought 
thecaseof  Cicero  before  the  Senate,  and  found  that 
body  almost  unanimously  disposed  in  his  favour.^ 
It  was  proposed  that  a  law  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  repealing  his  sentence  of  banishment;  but 
the  assembly  held  for  this  purpose  was  interrupted 
by  the  armed  partisans  of  Clodius  ;t  Q.  Cicero  was 
assaulted  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  the  Tribunes 
friendly  to  Cicero's  cause  were  driven  from  the  Forum^ 
and  great  munbers  of  citizens  were  murdered  in  the 
riot.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  P.  Sextius,  another 
Tribune,  zealously  devoted  to  Cicero,  was  wounded 
and  left  for  dead  in  the  temple  of  Castor ;  |  and  these 
atrocious  acts  were  perpetrated  without  receiving 
any  check  from  the  authority  of  the  Government.  But 
T.  Annius  Milo,  who  was  also  among  the  Tribunes  of 
this  year,  and  who  was  of  a  temper  well  fitted  to 
render  him  a  proper  antagonist  to  Clodius  in  such 
times  of  disorder,  seeing  the  laws  utterly  powerless 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city,  resolved  to  meet 
the  rioters  on  their  own  gtound  ;  and  while  on  the 
one  hand  he  threatened  Clodius  with  a. legal  prosecu- 
tion for  his  acts  of  violence,  §  he  prepared,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  restrain  his  outrages  by  force ;  and, 
having*  procured  a  body  of  gladiators  and  armed 
retainers,  he  enabled  the  Aristocratical  party  to  speak 
and  act  with  more  freedom.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Senate  and  people,  with  wonderful  unanimity,  passed 
the  law  for  Cicero's  recall ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  August 
he  returned  once  more  to  ltaly,||  and  was  received  at 
Bnindusium  with  a  kindness  which  was  a  foretaste 
of  the  universal  feeling  soon  after  manifested  towards 
bim  in  every  quarter.  After  a  short  stay  at  Brundu- 
siam,  he  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  Capital.  Deputies 
from  the  several  towns  met  him  on  the  road  with 
their  congratulations ;  and  when .  he  approached 
Rome,  there  was  not  a  single  individual  of  any  note, 
except  his  avowed  enemies,  who  did  not  come  forth 
to  welcome  him.  As  he  entered  by  the  Capene  gate, 
the  steps  of  the  temples  were  thronged  with  multi- 
tudes of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  who  expressed 
their  joy  by  the  loudest  cheers  ^  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets  to  the  Capitol,  he  was  every 
where  greeted  with  the  same  acclamations,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  similar  concourse.  This  was,  in- 
deed, a  triumphal  procession  far  more  honourable 
than  those  of  victorious  Generals ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  proved,  that  Cicero  was  not  only  regarded 
by  a  party,  but  possessed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people  at  large.  He 
reaped  on  this  day  the  just  reward  of  that  upright 
and  impartial  course  which  he  had  pursued  since  the 
commencement  of  his  political  life  3  supporting  the 
moderate  ascendency  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  yet 
not  ashamed  to  advocate  the  rights  and  promote  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  classes  3  the  queller  of  a  pro- 
fligate insurrection,  but  unseduced  to  abuse  his 
victory,  or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  animosity  or 
ambition  by  shedding  any  blood  that  was  not 
demanded  by  justice  and  the  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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One  of  the  first  things  which  he  did  after  his  re-  CaiusJuliui 
turn,  was  to  propose  a  law  for  investing  Pompey  with     Caesar, 
another  extraordinary  commission.     There  had'  been 
for  some  time  a  scarcity  of  corn  at  Rome,*  which,  as 
was  natural,  disposed  the  multitude  to  tumult  ^  and 
at  the  time  of  Cicero's  return,  a  mob  assembled  round 
the  Senate-house,  and    calling   aloud    that  Pompey 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  markets, 
they  required  Cicero  by  name  to  propose  a  vote  to 
that  effect.  Accordingly  the  Senate,  on  his  suggestion, 
resolved  that  Pompey  should  b^  appointed  with  full 
powers  to  manage  every  thing  relating  to  the  supply  p 
of  the  corn  markets  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  for^^ppo^nfe^ 
five  years  ;  and  a  law.  to  the  same  purpose  was  sub-  Controller 
mitted  to  the   assembly  of  the  people.   C.  Messius,  of  the 
however,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed  another  law,  ^*'^^*? 
in  which  Pompey's  authority  was  extended  still  more  j  {ji^mpirc. 
inasmuch  as  it  conferred  on  him  the  control  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  fleet  and  army,  and  bestowed  on  him 
a  power  in  all  the  Provinces  paramount  to  that  of  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  immediately  governed. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  these    additions  to  the 
original  proposition  were  approved  by  the  people  or  not ; 
but  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  rejected. 
Still  the  power  actually  committed  to  Pompey  was 
exceedingly  great ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
people  conferred  such  great  charges  on   individual 
citizens,  was  a  sure  symptom  of  that  helplessness  in 
themselves,  and  that  habit  of  dependence  for  every 
thing  upon   their  Government,  which    shew  that  a 
nation  is  fit  only  for  despotism. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  696  was  marked  by  Riots  in  the 
nothing  that  deserves  particular  notice.  The  Senate,  ^rc«t»  of 
on  the  report  of  the  Pontifice8,t  before  whom  the  ^X^suiJ^' 
question  had  been  previously  argued,  resolved  that  poru  the 
the  consecration  of  the  site  of  Cicero*s  house  was  cause  of  the 
not  valid;  and  that  the  ground  should  be  given  back  Aristocracy 
to  him,  and  a  sum  presented  to  him  out  of  the  treasury 
to  enable  him  to  restore  the  building.  Smaller  sums 
were  also  voted  to  him  to  repair  the  damage  which 
his  country  houses  had  sustained.  But  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  rebuilding  his  house  in  Rome, 
were  dispersed  on  the  third  of  November  by  the 
armed  rabble  under  the  command  of  Clodius  ;  the 
house  of  his  brother  Quintus  was  deliberately  set  on 
fire  by  the  same  assailants  ^  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
a  house  belonging  to  Milo  was  attacked  in  the  same 
manner.  On  this  last  occasion,  however,  Q.  Flaccus 
sallied  out  from  another  of  Milo*s  houses  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  party,  and,  attacking  Clodius,  killed  a 
number  of  his  most  notorious  followers,  and  obliged 
him  to  save  his  own  life  by  flight.  At  the  same  time, 
also,  Clodius,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  by  Milo ;  but,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Metellus  the 
Consul,  and  of  his  brother  Appius  Claudius,  one  of 
the  Praetors,  he  succeeded  in  postponing  his  trial  till 
after  the  Comitia  had  been  held  for  the  election  of 
iBdiles.l  He  was  a  candidate  for  that  office  \  calcu- 
lating that,  if  he  should  gain  it,  he  should  be  able  to 
shelter  himself  under  its  protection  from  the  impeach* 
ment  of  his  adversaries  for  another  year ;  and  being 

*  Cicero,  ad  Atticumt  lib.  iv.  epist.  i. 

t  Ibid.  hb.  iv.  epist.  ii.  and  iii. 

t  Epist,  ad  AtticutH,  lib.  iv.  epist.  iii. 
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in  fact  elected,  he  immediately  commenced  in  flis 
turn  si  proscctktion  against  Milb,  whom  he  chained' 
with  disturbing  the  public  peace.*  P!  Sextiu?,  who. 
When  Tribune,  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Clo(fi\iy,  was  now  also*  himself  brought  to 
trial'  fbr  tlie  same  offence;  but  he  was  defbnded  by 
Cicero  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  orations,  and  was 
acquitted,  f  he  trial  of  Milo  was  adjourned  from- 
time  to  time,  till  itf  was  either  abandoned  altogether, 
or  may  be  supposed  to  ha\-e  ended  in  the  acquittal' of 
tfee  accused. 

The  Consuls  for  the  yjar  69T  ^ere  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentultts  Marcellinus  a^d  L.  Marciirs  Philippus  ;  the 
former  warmly  disposed  in  favour  of  the  Aristocfati- 
cal  party  j  the  latter  a  respectable  and  moderate  man, 
who  is  known  as  the  father-in-law  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
having  married'  Atia'  his'  mother  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  C.  Gctavius.  About  this  time  the  pat^ 
tisans  of  Pbmpcy  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him' 
another  e^ctraordinary  command.  Ptolemy  King  of 
Egypt, t  having  been*  expelled  from  his  throne  by  hi» 
subjects,  had  come  to  Rome  during  the  preceding 
year  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  kingdom  through 
the  assistance  of  the' Roman  Government.  It  i»  said 
that  he  gained  many  partisans  by  bribery ;  and  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Senate  passed  a  vote  that  he  should  be 
restored,  and  the  Consul  P.  Lentulus  Splnther,  to 
whose  Tot  Cilicia  Bad  fallen  in  the  distribution  of 
Provinces,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  vote  into  exe- 
cution. But  in  the  mean  time  a  deputation*  of  a 
hundred  citizens  of  Alexandria  had  been  despatched 
from  Egypt  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effect 
of  Ptolemy's  bribes  and  intrigues  j  and  the  Ring, 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Jngurtha  on  a'  like  oeeasion, 
had  cauised  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  assassinated, 
some  on  their  Way  to  Rome,  and'  others  in  the  ctty 
itself.  Still  it  appears  that  the  influence  which  he 
had  gafinedi  by  his  money,  or  by  the  hope  that  his 
restoration  would  aflfbrd  to  many  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  military  commands  and  emoluments,  wtw 
likely  not  only  to  save  him  from  punishment,  but 
even  to  secure  his  return  to  his  kingdbmj  when  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  a  prophecy  had  been 
found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  Warning  the  Romans 
"  not  to  restore  a  King  of  Egypt  to  his  throne  with  the 
aid  of  numbers,  but  that  in  any  other  way  they  might 
effect  it,"  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  injunction  of 
the  Sibyl,  C.  Cato,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  summoned 
the  keepers  of  the  mystic  books  before  the'  aissem^ 
bly  of  the '  people,  and  obliged  them  to  repeat  the 
oracle  exactly.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  av^iiled 
himself  of  this  expedient  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of 
Ptofemy  and  his  supporters  from  an  honest  indig- 
nation at  th'eir  crimes,  and  that  it  was  taken  up  by 
a  llarge  party  in  the  Senate  with  the  sam^  fcelings. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  subject  Was  debated 
with  considerable  warmth.J  Pompey's  friends  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  commissioned,  to  restore  the 
King  J  since  his  name  and  authority,  now  that  the 
support  of  an  army  was  forbidden,  wer^  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  those  of  aeny  other  person.  Cicero 
and  Hortensius  insisted  that  P.  Lentuluis  shnult!  not 
be  deprived  of  an  office  which  the  Senate  had  idready 

*  Cicero,  proSextio,  c.  44.  69. 

t  Dion  Cusius,  lib.  rxzix.  p.  97 • 

I  Cicero,  ad  FamiUarts,  lib.  i.  epist.  i.  et  teq. 


committed  to  him ;:  but  C.  CiCto  finding  that  FompeyV  CaiuJuiiw 
claims  were  regarded  with  peouliitr  jealousy,  and  that    ^^^* 
the  appointment  would  probtibly  remain  with  Lentum 
lusi   brought  in  a  law  to  take  away  that  oftoer'a 
command.^    In  thia  he  does  not  appear  to*  have  sim^ 
ceeded^     but   his   determined    oppositicNii  and  xht 
mutual  jealousie?  of  the   partisans    ^  Pooipey  and 
LentUlus>  disappointed,  for  the  present,  tiiit  hopes  of 
Ptolemy  3  who,  despairing  of  bis  retttitti)   ralired  to     ^^ 
Ephesus,  and^here,  to  avoid,  the  vengeance  to  Whidi      g^* 
he  might  be  exposed  from  (she   relations  of  those       ^ 
whom  he  had  murdered,  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  safeie-      44. 
tuary  under  the  protection*  of  the  saered  preciRcts*  of 
the  temple  of  Diana.f 

While  these  transacttonr  were  oocnrriiig;  G«esar,  Ccsar  at 
as  usual,  wa»  passing  the  winter  at  Lucca>  on*  the  Lucca. 
very  southern  extremity  of  hia  Province,  and-  regard^ 
ing,  with  no   indifferent  eye,   the  state  of  afiaivs  at 
Rome.     He  had  just  concluded  hia  second  campaign, 
whieh'  he  had'  signalized  by  his  famous  victory  over 
the  Nervii  5  and  for  this,    together  with  his>  other 
successes,  he  soon  after  received  from  the  Senate  an 
unprecedented  honour,  in  the  appointment  of  a  so- 
lemnity of  thanksgiving;  which  wag  to  continue  for 
fifteen  days.;     But  the  Aristocraiticat  party,  retailing 
a'  lively  resentment  i^ainst    him  for  the   seditious 
tenour  of  his  Consulship)  and  viewing  his  present  ex- 
tensive military  command    with  a^  very  reasonable 
jealousy,  were  resolved  to  avnU  theaasekv'ea  of  the 
known  sentiments  of  one  of  the  Coneuls,  and  of  the 
moderation  of  the  other,-  to  commence   an  attack 
upon  him  and  his  measures^    Scarcely  had  the  pre^-TheAritfh 
sent  Consols  been  elected,  when  P.  Rutiliua  Lupus,§  (9"<^<^ 
one  of  the  Tribunes,  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  ^^^^  ^ 
the  question  of  Caesar*s  Agrarian  law,,  by  which  the  ^,1^^  ^ 
landi3  of  Campania  were  assigned  for  division  among  iivipiwi 
the  poorer  citizens.    Thi»  had  been  always  an  ob*- in  bU  Cofr 
noxious  measure  to  a?  large  portion  of  tho  people,  as  "ohhip. 
it  cut  off  one  of  the  most  valuable  souroea  of  tike 
public  revenue ;  for  the  whole  of  Campania^  having 
been  foHetted  to  the  Koman  people  after  the  revolt  of 
Capua  in  the  second  Punic  war,  had  been  since  let  out 
to  individuals,  and  the  rent  arising  from  these'  estates 
afforded  a  considerable  and  constant  income  to  the 
treasury.    Thus  when  P.  Rullus,  in  the  Agrariun-  law 
which  he  brought  forward  during  Cicero*s  Consulship, 
had  proposed  to  include  Campania  among  the-  distficis 
that  were  to  be  divided,  Cicero  attacked^  thi9  aa  one 
of  th^  most  pemicioue  parts-  of  the  whdle  scheme. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  CaesarV  hrw  was  regarded 
by  many  as  a  measure  which*  ought  tkybe  rescinded  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  as  Fompey  was  not  present 
when  P.  Lupus  first  laid  the  subject  before  the  Senate, 
it  was  jndjged  right  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  a 
question,  in  which  the  Triumvirate  was*   ^  nearly 
concerned,  tilt  he  couM  attend  to  take  a  part  in  it. 
On  the  fiflh  of  April,  II  however,   after  a  vote  hiid 
pasteed  to  grant  Pompey  the  sum  of  forty  miHions^  of 
Roman  money,  (352,9  W/.  iSSf.  Ad.)  for  the  dis^har^ 
of  his  duties  as  Controller  of  the  markets,  the  Agrarktn 


*  Cicero,  ad  Q.  Frairtm,  lib.  ii.  epist.  iii. 
f  Dion  Canins,*  lib.  xzxix   p.  99. 

X  Cesar,  de  BeUo  GaiUco,  lib.  ii.  c.  3^.    Cicero,  de  Pravinciit 
Conmlarituty  c^lO^  ll. 

%  Cicero,  ad  Quinhtm.  Fratrem^  lib.  ii.  epist.  1. 

II  ibid.  lib.  ii.  epist.  v.    M  Familiar,  lib.  L  epiit.  i<. 
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jMgwpty*  Ifnr  *iBBa  again  roew^cmed ;  the  Irnige  grant  wbich  bad 
v^v^  juak  been  iBade«€iit^  of  the  .tmasury,  lus^de  its  pcMverty 
fivoi    laoce  ideaply  fali,  .and  cendai^d  <the  ^pecovery  of  the 
V-  <^'     Campanian  reals  move  xleskaUe  -,  4ind>  aocoi^iqgly^ 
^^'     after  a  s^ota^y  debate,  »\t  was  voted^  «A'.tbe  nooUon  of 
/^      Oiccupo,  4liat  the  quostioo/of  ibe  lands 'ofCaoopoc^ia 
*^'     liiould  be  forniaUy  discussed  in  a'^ull  Senate^  ,o.n  the  Hf- 
"^      teeothofMay.  But.theft&e«nthofMay.arriv4d,aiKi&be 
^^'     knds.of  Gampooia^Mrere  auffei»d,>withovt  dispute,  to 
^*      Eemaio  «ul^<ct  to^tbe  provisioos  of Cassar's  law ;  while, 
^      instead  of  oommencing  any  .aitaok  on  Coeaar's  iinea- 
sures^  iCieero  about  jtibis  ^ime  delivered  a  speech  in 
Offfo  ii    the  Senate  .full  of  the  highest  praises  on  his  conduot 
^"T'f^  ia  Gaul,*  and  recomnoencUng  that  >his  Pj3ov4ate  ahcM^d 
La^  still  be  continued  to  ^im,  iwjben  some  membess -had 
oBtiai      proposed  that  a  pew  officer  should  be  aeot  out  to 
|vtT.       succeed  him,  aecocding.to  the  usual  ^actice rand  law 
of  the  .Commoo wealth.     It  appears  that  CiQero,  Aver 
since  hla  .return  from  exiles  had  been  disgusted  *vith 
the  hi^h  Ari&toocatioal  pacty ;  and  finding  .Ihat  they 
regarded  him  with  jealousy,  according  to  his  own 
account^  t  he  was  natuifally  disposed  to  8eek>the  friend- 
ship, or  at  least  to 'deprecate  the  enmity,  of  their  ^oppo- 
nents.    Accordingly,  on  the  trial  of  F.  Sextius,  when 
he  attacked  P.  Vatimus,  one  of  C8Bsar*6  inatruraents 
during  his  Consulship,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  he 
was  careful  to  speak  of  Geaar  'Mmself  in  iorms  of 
reelect.  %     ^^^  he  «eemed  disposed  to  adhese  to  the 
eause   which    he   had  formerly  upheld :   he   openly 
extolled  the  conduct  of  M.  Bibuiu8,§  Csesar^s  Jate  col- 
league ;  he  suppocted  the  interests  of  P.  Lentulus  in 
opposition  to  the  friends  of  .Fompey,  in  the  question 
of  the  King  of  Egypt *«  restoration  ;  and  .above  all,  hia 
motion  on  the  fifth  of  April  seemed  tp  be  the  pledge 
of  his  determined  enmity  to  the  party  of  the  Trium«. 
▼irate,     it  was  i«oeived  as  suoh  by  the  high  Aois- 
tocratical  party,  who  displayed  an  evident  joy  at  ;the 
prospect  of  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  between  bim> 
and  Fompey,  and  Csasar.    Cicero  took  .alarm  at  this, 
and  having^robobly  reneiived  aoisie  personal  grounds  of 
offienoe  from  the  Aratoeiatioal  leaders,  he  despatdied^ 
within  five  daye,t|  a. small  work  of  his  own  composi- 
tion to  Caesar,  couched  in  kmguage  designedly  com- 
piimentary,  on  purpose,  as  he  hiqptself  confesses,  to 
bind  him  to  his  reconciliation  with<CaE»ar,  and  to  cut 
off  the  possibility  of  his  reuniting  himself  with  the 
Aiistoetacy.    Still  bis  conduot  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  had  .so  offended  and  alarmed  Fompey, 
that  leaving  Rome  immediately,   as  if  to  superinteud 
the  business  of  his  office  as  Controller  .of  the  markets^ 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Csesar  at  Lucca,^  and  there  consulted 
with  him  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  i>egard  to 
Cioero*s  opposition  to  their  measures.     From  'Lucca 
Fompey  orossed  over  to  Sardinia,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Q.  Cicero,  who  held  a  public  situation  in 
that  island. ^^  He  dwelt  ximdi  on  the  services  which 
be  had  rendered  •  to  Marcus  Cicero,    and  reminded 
QuintttS  that  he  had  answered  to  him  for  his  brothers 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Triumvirate,  when 

t  ^d  Familartt,  Ub.  i.  epist.  is.    M  4iitifitm,  lib.  Iv.  epist.  v. 

X  Cicero,  in  Fa^toium,  c.  6,  7. 

f  ^d  FamiUarett,  lib.  L  q^tst.  is. 

H  ^A/.<tfMiCKai,iib.ir.e|^stT. 

^  Cicero»  ad  Famiiiaretn  Ub.  i.  epist*  13C. 
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soficiting  their  concurrenoeun  bis  proposed  recall  from  CalnaJuliitf 
banishment.  iQuintus,  it  js  prebid4/e,  lost  no  .time  in  C^sar. 
i:eportiog  this  conversaliipn  to  his  -brother ;  and  it 
seems  tio  have  ptoduced  on  him-ihe  deaired  .^eot ;  sfor 
he  dropped,  ua  we  imve^seen,  the  prosecution  of  the 
Campfinian  .^lueation,  and,  dudng  the  gpveatar  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  he;absaqtod  hUasdf  from 
political  bueiness  altogether. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  ye^r  that  M.  Cata 
returned  to  Rome  from  Cyprus,  bringing  with  him  a 
eonaiderable  treasure  which  had  belonged  to  the  late 
sovereign  of  the  island.  As  bis -vessel  advanced  up  the 
Tiber,*  the  Senate,  headed  by  the  two  Ccuiauls^  and  fol* 
lowed  by  :an  imsnense  crowd  of  private  .citi^ens^  ^*^°^®  Sl  CiSo^w 
out  of -the  city,  and  descended  along  the  bank^  of  the  Rome, 
river  to  welcome  him;  but  he  proceeded  withaut  notic^ 
ing  this  compliment,  till  he  reached  the  apot  where  the 
treasure  ;was  to  be  landed.  S tiU  further  to  teatif y  their 
regard  for  him,  tbeSenate  proposed  to  .confer  on  him  the 
dflEtee  of  FrietQr  for  tbe  following  year  ;t  by  voting  that 
he  should  be  ap|)ointed  Preetor  at  the  next  Coimitia, 
'^^4rm  mdmem, '  .that  is,  by  virtue  of  the  Senate'a 
reaolutioo,.  independently  of  the  .votes  of  the  Centuries. 
But  Cato  disapproving  of  such  an  unusual  measure, 
and  conscious  also  that,  if  it  were  contested  by  the 
popular  party,  it  would  greatly  prejudice  his  prospects 
of  suecess  when  he  became  a  candidate  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  declined  the  compUment  thus  offered  him# 
ft  is  said  also,  that  he  complsuoed  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero^  in  .wishing  to  declave  the  Tribuneship  of 
Clodius  illegal,  and  all  the. acts  passed  in  it  to  be  con- 
sequently invalid,  and  that  he  openly  espoused  the 
cause,  of -Clodius  on  this  question.  In  doing  this,  "he 
was  defending,  in  fact,  tlCe  validity  of  his  own  pro^ 
ceedings  in  Cyprus ;  which,  as  his  commission  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  a  law  of  Clodius,  would  them- 
selves have  lost  their  authority,  if  that  commission 
were  'not  legally  conferred.  But  the  Aristoa*atical 
party  in  general  were  disposed  to  coalesce  with  Clo- 
dius at  the  present  moment,  because  he  was  now  at 
enmity  with  Fompey ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasona 
which  alienated  Cicero  from  them,  and  inclined  him« 
as  we  have  seen,  to  relinquish  his  opposition  to  the 
Triumvirate. 

L.  Doraitius  JSnobarbus,  by  birth  and  by  preference  Fompey 
alike  attached  to  the  Aristocracy,  was  preparing  to  andCrijsas 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship,  with  candidates 
the  avowed  intention  of  procuring  the  recall  of  Ceesar  Consulship, 
from  his  Frovince.§    It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  he 
would  receive  the  zealous  support  of  the  Senate  ;  and 
if  the  Comitia  were  held  by  the  present  Consul  Mar-i 
cellinus,  his  election  was  most  likely  to  follow.    To 
prevent  it,  Fompey  and  Crassus  resolved  to  come  for-* 
ward  themselves   as   his   opponents  ;    and   that   the 
Comitia  might  not  be  held  by  an  unfriendly  person> 
C.  Cato,||  one  of  the  Tribunes,  was  prevailed  on  to 
stop    the  elections  by    his  negative,  till  the  year 
expired  and  the  present  Consuls  went  out  <xf  office* 
Whether  he  had  been  gained  over  by  Pompey  since 
his  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  King  Ftolemyj  qf 

«  VellMos  P«teivaliiB,  lib.  ii.  c.  7 1.    Plutarch,  m  Cottne,  c.  89. 

•f-  Valerius  Mazimat,  Ub.  iv.  c.  I. 

i  Plutarch,  in  Cattm,  c.  40.  Dion  Caasluf,  lib.  xniz.  p.  M)0. 
edit,  tieunclav. 

§  Suetonius,  in  CtPtare^  c.  24. 

tl  Dion  Caiiaius,  lib.ocs»x.  p.  103.  iCicerq,  md49.  SfaHtrmn^ 
lib.  ii.  epist.  vi. 
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BioijTapliy.  whether  he  only  served  the  Triumvirate  from  his 
aversion  to  the  Aristocratical  party,  we  cannot  clearly 
decide  :  but  it  seems  that,  in  forbidding  the  Comitia, 
he  professed  only  to  retaliate  upon  the  Consul  Mar- 
cellinus,  who,  by  appointing  frequent  holydays,  had 
obstructed  the  assembling  of  the  people  on  public 
business,  and  had  deprived  him  of  all  opportunities  of 
carrying  some  laws,  of  which  he  was  the  proposer. 
After  dl,  the  Consular  elections  were  disgraced  by 
scenes  of  open  violence :  Domitius,*  who  persisted  in 
trying  the  event,  was  prevented  by  force  from  reach- 
ing the  Forum  j  M.  Cato,  who  attended  him  with  his 
usual  courage,  was  wounded,  and  one  of  his  servants 
killed  ;  and  in  this  manner  Pompey  and  Crassus 
obtained  their  second  Consulship,  fifteen  years  after 
they  had  been  for  the  first  time  elected  together  to 
the  same  office. 

But  although  Domitius  was  thus  excluded  from  the 
Consulship,  M.  Cato  still  hoped  that  he  should  him- 
self obtain  a  place  among  the  Prsetors,  even  though 
he  had  declined  the  irregular  interference  of  the 
Senate  in  his  behalf.  His  character  was  so  respected^ 
that,  if  no  unfair  arts  were  practised  by  his  opponents, 
he  was  likely  to  be  successful ;  but  the  elections  were 
deferred,  it  appears,  till  the  month  of  May  5 1  and  then 
S^tl^V^*  the  Consuls  rejected  a  proposal  made  by  some  of  the 
ftnd  is're-^  Senators,  that  sixty  days  should  elapse  between  the 
jected.  Domination  of  the  Prsetors  and  their  entering  upon 
their  office,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  inquiry  into  any 
corrupt  practices  to  which  they  might  have  been 
'indebted  for  their  success.  Bribery,  indeed,  is  said 
to  have  been  used  most  unscrupulously  by  the  Tri- 
umvirate 3  X  y^^  s^^ll'  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  o^  ^^^  Comitia,  Cato 
obtained  the  votes  of  the  first  tribe  ;  a  circumstance 
which  so  alarmed  his  opponents,  that  Pompey  himself 
came  forward  and  declared  that  he  had  heard  thunder  5 
thus  procuring  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  at 
the  expense,  it  is  said,  of  an  open  falsehood.  In  the 
interval  thus  gained,  the  party  of  the  Consuls  renewed 
their  efforts  to  procure  votes,  and,  when  the  election 
again  came  on,  Cato  was  rejected.  The  other  elections 
were  equally  unfavourable  to  the  Aristocracy ;  and 
only  two  of  their  partisans,  C.  Ateius  Capito,  and  P. 
Aquillius  Gallus,§  could  find  a  place  on  the  list  of 
Tribunes. 
The  Trebo-  The  most  memorable  event  of  this  year  was  the  law 
nian  law.  proposed  by  C.  Trcbonius,  now  Tribune  of  the  people, 
and  a  partisan  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  afterwards 
more  notorious  as  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar.  Its 
object  was  to  confer  a  military  command  for  a  term 
of  years  on  each  of  the  Consuls :  thus,  the  Province 
of  Spain  was  assigned  to  Pompey,  ||  and  that  of  Syria 
to  Crassus,  to  be  held  for  five  years,  with  a  discretion- 
ary power  of  raising  troops,  and  of  making  peace  and 
war.  After  a  most  resolute  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Aristocratical  Tribunes,  and  of  M.  Cato,  the 
law  was  carried  by  absolute  violence  ;  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  Pompey  himself  proposed  and  carried 
another,^  prolonging  Caesars  command  in  Gaul  for 
five,  or,  according  to  Dion  Cassias,  for  three  years 

•    *  Dloa  CMsint,  lib.  zzxiz.  |>.  106.    Plntarch,  in  Cafone,  c.'41. 

f  Cicero,  md  Q.  Frmirem,  lib.  il.  cpift.  ix. 

X  Fluttveh,  iH  PompH9^  c.  52.    In  Cmtmte,  c  42. 

f  0ioa  Canius,  lib.  xxxix.  p.  105. 

II  lATf,  Ejfitome,  lib.  cr • 

t  DIoQ  CaMinSf  fib.  sxxiz.  p.  106,  lOr.    Flatarch,  m  Catotu^ 
€.43. 


beyond  the  term  originally  adsigned  to  it,  and  adding  Cuu^aliM 
Germany  also,  as  it  is  said,  to  his  Province.  Crassus,  Cwar. 
who  was  eager  to  grasp  the  glory  which  he  anticipated 
from  an  attack  on  the  Parthians,  left  Rome  in  the 
month  of  November,*  on  his  way  to  Syria  ;  but  his 
departure  was  attended  with  circumstances  which 
were  regarded  at  the  time  as  ominous  of  evil,  and 
which  were  remembered  more  carefully  after  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  bis  expedition.  The  Tribunes,  Ateius 
and  Aquillius, t  at  first  attempted  to  prevent  him  from 
going,  and  Ateius  threatened  him  with  imprisonment, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  negative  of  his  colleagues  : 
however,  when  Crassus  was  leaving  the  city,  as  we  have 
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before  related,  he  denounced  the  wrath  of  the  gods  ^  ^^ 
against  his  enterprise,  and  lighting  a  fire  at  the  gate  ^ncon 
through  which  Crassus  was  to  pass,  he  went  through  his  way  to 
certain  ceremonies  of  imprecation,  devoting,  with  the  Syria, 
most  fearful  curses,  both  the  General  and  his  army  to 
destruction.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  projected  war  with 
the  Parthians  was  so  unpopular,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  manner  in  which  Crassus  had  gained 
his  Province,  that  he  was  attended  by  nothing  of  that 
train  of  citizens  who  were  used  to  crowd  round  aa 
officer  when  departing  from  Rome  to  undertake  an 
arduous  contest  against  a  foreign  enemy  ;  but  that  he 
besought  Pompey  to  accompany  him  out  of  the  city, 
in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might  save  him  at  least 
from  any  open  expressions  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
the  multitude.  Meanwhile  Pompey  himself  intrusted 
the  command  of  his  Province  to  his  lieutenants,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  Rome,  pretending  that  his  post 
of  Controller  of  the  markets  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
absent  from  the  Capital ;  %  but  enjoying  probably  the 
thought,  that  whilst  he,  like  Caesar  and  Crassus,  had 
a  Province  and  an  army  at  his  disposal,  he  was  living 
at  the  same  time  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  exer- 
cising an  influence  there  which  was  little  short  of 
sovereignty. 

In  this  situation  Pompey  was  at  the  utmost  height  ConsuUiip 
of  his  ambition  j  and  accordingly  from  this  time  for-  ^  L-Dooii- 
wards  he  abetted  no  acts  of  violence,  and  encouraged  ^!^|gg 
no  parties  against  the  Aristocracy,  but  seemed  inclined  ciauditu. 
to  regard  the  Senate,  as  a  Prince  would  view  the  M.  Cato 
nobility  of  his  kingdom,  that  is,  as  the  most  natural  Prstor. 
supports  and  ornaments  of  bis  own  greatness.    Thus 
the  elections  for  the  ensuing  year  appear  to  have 
passed  without  disturbance ;  and  L.  Domitius,  who 
had  been  the  unsuccessful  opponent  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  was  now  able  to  gain  his  object,  and  was 
chosen  Consul,  together  with  Appius  Claudius  Pnlcher, 
the  brother  of  P.  Clodius,  and  a  partisan  of  Caesar. 
M.  Cato  also  was  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
esteem  which  the  people  entertained  for  him,  dind  was 
elected  Praetor  without  difficulty.    Cicero's  reconciUa-' 
tion  with  Caesar  was  about  this  time  confirmed,  by  the 
appointment   of  his  brother  Quintus   to  be   one  of 
Caesar's  lieutenants  in  Gaul ;  and  P.  Clodius  had  now 
somewhat  declined  in  notoriety,  and  had  lost  much  of 
bis  power  and  perhaps  of  his  inclination  to  excite 
disturbances.    The  Commonwealth  seemed,  ih  short, 
destined  to  enjoy  a  breathing  time  from  the  perpetual 
tumults  by  which  it  had  been  assailed  ;  but  its  peace 
rested  on  such  slender  foundations^  that  no  intelligent 


*  Cicero,  md  AtHcum,  lib.  iv.  epist.  xiii. 

t  VeUfius  PatemiluB,  lib.  ii.  c.  72.    natarcb,  in  Ormtmf  C  16* 
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Biography,  observer  could    venture    to    calculate  on    its  per- 
petuity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ptolemy  King  of  Egypt 
had  left  Rome  in  the  year  697>  and  had  retired  to 
Ephesus,  hopeless  of  effecting  his  restoration  to  his 
throne  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans^  although  he 
had  commuted  so  many  crimes  to  purchase  it.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he  found  an 
unexpected  friend  in  A.  Gabinius^  who  still  held  the 
Province  of  Syria,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  on  the 
expiration  of  his  Consulship.  Gabinius  instigated,  as 
some  say,  by  private  letters  from  Pompey,*  and  at  any 
rate  trusting  to  his  protection  to  save  him  from 
punishment,  if  he  were  afterwards  questioned  for  his 
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r^red  to  conduct,  did  not  hesitate  to  espouse  the  King's  cause ; 
!  J"f^.  and,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  two  recent  laws 
I  J^      *'  of  Sylla  and  Ceesar,  marched  with  his  army  out  of  his 
Provincejf  invaded  Eg^pt,  and,  having  defeated  the 
Egyptians  and  taken  Alexandria,  reinstated  Ptolemy 
in  his  former  power.    Meantime  the  Syrians,  during 
the  absence  of  his  army,}  suffered  severely  from  the 
incursions  of  some  hordes  of  plunderers,  by  whom,  as 
by  the  common  scourge  of  that  part  of  Asia,  the 
wilder  parts  of  their  country  were  occupied.    They 
carried  their  complaints  to  Rome,  and  they  met  with 
the  more  j^vourable  reception,  because,  from  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  Province,  which  had  been  ill  pro- 
tected even  when  Gabinius  was  present,  the  taxes 
could  not  be  collected,  and  the  formers  of  the  revenue 
were  unable  to  discharge  their  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    But  the  interest  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  suffi- 
ciently defended  Gabinius  during  their  Consulship ;  and 
Crassus,  who  was  going  to  supersede  him  in  his  Pro- 
vince, felt  himself  possibly  the  more  bound  to  secure 
him  firom  molestation  on  his  return  to  Rome.    Now, 
however,  the  interest  of  the  Triumvirate  *  was  less 
predominant ;  and  Gabinius,  when  he  at  last  arrived  in 
TriahDrA.  Italy,  and  entered  the  Capital  by  night,  on  the  twenty- 
Giliiauis,   eighth  of  September,  §  found  himself  at  once  beset  with 
"P  '^^  prosecutions.    On  his  first  trial,  for  a  violation  of  the 
f-i-«fc     Cornelian  law  in  leading  an  army  out  of  his  Province, 
be  was  acquitted; II  partly,  according  to  Cicero,  from 
the  want  of  talent  in  his  accuser,  and  partly  from  the 
corruption  of  his  Judges.     He  was  tried  a  second  time, 
I  however,  on  a  charge  of  receiving  bribes  from  King 

Ptolemy ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Cicero, 
who  had  ever  been  his  most  vehement  enemy,  now 
appeared  as  his  advocate.^     This  change  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Pompey,** 
to  whom  Cicero  was  unwilling  to  refuse  any  thing ; 
but  the  real  placability  of  Cicero*s  disposition  disposed 
|,  .  .      him  to  lay  aside  his  animosities ;  and  the  conscious- 
Med  by  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  feeling  would  make  him  less  suspect  the 
Ccero;bat  purity  of  hls  own  motives,  when  he  suffered  himself  to 
o-sdemaed  be  won  over  by  Caesar  to  forget  his  enmity  to  Vatinius, 
^  ^    and  when  he  now  was  persuaded  by  Pompey  to  defend 
"^""**  Gabinius.     His  reconciliation,  however,  was  of  no 
benefit  to  the  accused,  who  was  condemned,  and  went 
I  into  exile. 

The  competition  for  the  Consulship  began  as  usual 

«  l>ioii  Caniiis,  VSb.  xzxix.  p.  115. 
t  Cicero»  im  PUmem^  c.  21. 
X  Dion  Cunia,  lib.  xzzix.  p.  1 16. 
I  Cleefo,  ad  Q.  Fratrtm^  lib.  ^  cpiat.  L 
H  lfaid..Ub,  iit  cpitt.  ir. 
^  Valerras  MazimDt,  lib.  Iv.  e.  8.    . 
**  Cicero,  pn  KahhiQ  Potttmo^  c.  8. 12. 
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about  midsummer,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehe-  CalusJuVnis 
mence.  There  were  four  candidates,*  Cn.  Domitius  Cmat, 
Calvinus,  who  had  been  Tribune  in  the  Consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  steady  support  of  the  Aristocracy;  M.  Valerius 
Messala,  who  was  also  attached  to  the  same  interest ; 
C.  Memmius,  who  had  been  formeriy  Pompey's  Quaes- 
tor in  Spain,  and  who  now  rested  his  hopes,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  influence  of  Csesar^s  friends  in  his 
behalf;  and  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  the  son  of  that 
Scaurus  who  was,  during  so  many  years,  first  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Senate,  and  the  son-in-law  of  L.  Sylla, 
who  had  married  his  mother  Metella.  He  was  at  this 
very  time  brought  to  trial  before  M.  Cato  as  Praetor,!  (i,mpetition 
on  a  charge  of  corruption  in  the  administration  of  his  for  the 
late  Province  of  Sardinia ;  but  was  defended  by  Cicero  ConsulsUip. 
and  Hortcnsius,  and  acquitted.  All  these  candidates 
were  guilty  of  bribery  to  such  an  amount  as  to  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  on  the  money  market ;  for  they 
borrowed  such  large  sums  to  carry  on  their  canvass,  X 
that  the  rate  of  interest  rose  in  one  day  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent.  The  Senate,  to  repress  these  proceed- 
ings, §  wished  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  candidates  previously  to  the  election  ;  and  this 
being  prevented  by  one  of  the  Tribunes,  Q.  Scaevola, 
another  Tribune  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate,  forbade 
the  Comitia  to  be  held  until  this  obstruction  should  be  lafwno«« 
removed.  In  the  mean  time  C.  Memmius,  by  the  JU^^^e 
advice  of  Pompey,  ||  disclosed  a  singular  scene  of  Consuls  and 
infamy  in  which  he  himself  was  a  principal  actor,  two  of  the 
He  produced  and  read  in  the  Senate  an  agreement  candidites. 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  himself  and  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  with  the  present  Consuls ;  in  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that,,  if  they  were  elected  Consuls, 
they  would  produce  three  Augurs  and  two  Senators  of 
Consular  dignity,  who  should  depose  to  the  validity  of 
a  forged  act  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  a  forged 
decree  of  the  Senate;  that  these  false  instruments 
were  to  confer  the  command  of  certain  Provinces  on 
the  Consuls  of  the  present  year,  in  return  for  the 
sup])ort  which  they  were  to  give  to  Memmius  and 
Domitius  in  their  present  contest ;  and  if  the  proper 
witnesses  could  not  be  procured  to  prove  what  was 
required,  the  two  candidates  agreed  to  forfeit  to  the 
Consuls  a  certain  sum  of  money.  We  may  suppose 
that  Memmius  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  party  of  the 
Triumvirate  to  make  this  disclosure,  in  order  to  ruin 
the  character  of  L.  Domitius,  one  of  the  present  Con- 
suls, who,  as  the  friend  of  Cato,  and  as  the  opponent 
of  Pompey  and  Crassus  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them.  He  trusted  besides, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  transaction,  the  elections 
would  be  postponed  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  year ;  and  Pompey's  friends  then  thought  it 
probable  that  he  might  be  named  Dictator ;  in  which 
case  Memmius,  as  a  partisan  of  the  Triumvirate,  had 
every  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  Consulship.  In 
fact,  the  year  was  suffered  to  pass  away  without  any 
election  taking  place ;  L.  Domitius  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius went  out  of  office ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven 
hundredth  year  of  Rome  found  the  Commonwealth 

*  Cicero,  ad  i^Mfcimi,  lib.  ir.  e|Mst.  xr.  ad  Q,  Frairem^  lib.  iL 
epist.  XT. 
f  Asconios,  Argumenium  in  Cieerom.  Orat.  yra  Scawro^ 
X  Cicero,  ad  AtHemm^  lib.  ir.  ej^t  xr. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  It.  epist.  zri. 
11  Ibid.  Ub.  iv.  ef^t.  xriU. 
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Bio^aphy.  in  a  state  of  anarclxy,  without  any  proi»i9e  of  a  apeody 
'  return  to  any  thing  more  regular. 

Amongst  the  ev«ilg  of  the  year  699  should  he  me»* 
tioned^  howerer^  the  death  of  Julia^  the  daughter  of 
Cesar^  and  wife  of  Pompey«  She  died  immediately 
i^er  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter,*  and  the  child 
survived  her  only  a  few  days*  Her  amiable  character 
and  constant  affection  to  her  husband  had  gained  her 
the  geoeral  regard  of  the  pec^le  j  and  this  they  testi- 
fied by  ioMsting  on  celebrating  her  funeral  in  the 
Campus  Martius^  a  compliment  scarcely  ever  paid  to 
any  woman  before.  It  is  said  that  Poropey  had 
always  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  purity  and  hi^pi«- 
ness  of  his  domestic  life  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
points  in  his  character.  Now  the  tie  that  had  bound 
_  him  so  closely  to  Cesar  was  broken,  and  no  private 

and  dai^h-  considerations  any  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jealousies 
terofCssar.  and  animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkindle 
between  them. 

The  Commonwealth  remained  without  Consuls  for 
some  months,t  the  elections  being  continually  ob- 
structed, as  it  appears,  by  some  of  the  Tribunes  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  who  wished  to 
drive  the  Aristocracy  into  the  necessity  of  appointing 
hhn  Dictator.    Pompey,  however,  always  professed 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  such  a  trust  i  and  whether 
he  was  sincere  or  not,  he  was  oblised,  at  last,  to  act 
agi'eeably  to  his  professions ;  and,  uniting  his  influence 
to  that  of  the  Senate,  the  Comitia  were  at  last  suffered 
to  be  held,  and  Cn.  I>omitius  Qalvinus  aikd  M*  Valerius 
CouiiiUuti  Messala  were  elected  Consuls.    But  the  same  dlffi- 
of  Cn.  Do-  culties  threatened  to  arise,  with  regard  to  the  appoint* 
M.M^J^  meut  of  their  successors.    T.  Ani^ius  Milo,t  who  had 
'  ^  ^^      borne  so  great  a  pfirt  in  effecting  Cicero's  recall  from 
70o!      banishment,    P.  Plautius    Hypssus,   a    partisan   of 
Milo,  Sci-   Pompey,  and  who  had  served  ^as  his  Qu^stor  in  the 
pio,  and      War  with  Mithridates^  and  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  who, 
Hypsaius     being  by  birth  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios, 
f^^e^^  had  beep  adopted  into  that  of  the  MeteUi  by  Q. 
Consulship,  -^^^tellus  Pius,  and  who  had  been  accused  of  bribery 
'  seven  years  before,  §  were  now  candidates,  for  the 
ConsuUhipj  ax^d  at  the  same  time  P.  Clodius  was 
Qodius  a    aiming  at  being  elected  Prsetor.    The  old  enmity  that 
candidate    had  subsisted  between  Clodius  and  Milo  now  broke 
I^tonhi    ^^^  afresh  with  increased  violence  ;  and  they  opposed 
^'  one  another,  as  before,  with  parties  of  armed  men, 
who  frequently  met  and  fought  in  the  streets,  while 
all  the  candidates  were  equally  guilty  of  the  most 
scandalous  corruption.    Milo  had  the  support  of  the 
Aristocratical  party,  and  had  won,  moreover,  a  large 
share  of  popidar  favour,  by  the  extreme  magnificence  of 
the  games  which  he  had  Utely  exhibited  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  multitude.     He  was  thus  not  unlikely 
to  gain  his  election,  if  the  Comitia  were  peaceably 
held  j  and  Clodius,  to  prevent  this,  occasionally  inter* 
rupted    the   assemblies  of   the  people    by  acts  'Of 
violence  ^  on  one  pf  which  occasions  the  two.  Consuls 
were  assailed  with  stones  and  wounded. ||     Three  of 
the  Tribunes  also,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufii^  T.  Munatius 
Ilancus  Bursa,  and  C;  Sallustius  Crispus  the  historian, 
were  determined  enemies  of  Miloj  and  their  negative^ 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio^  c.  53. 

t  Cicero,  odFamU.  Ub.  tU.  epist  sL  otf  Q.  JWi/iwaiy  lib.  UL 
epiflt  TiU. 

X  Aiooidiia,  in  Cieeron*  Orat,  pn  MUone, 

f  Cicero,  ad  Atticum^  Hb.  it  epiat  i. 

H  Cicero,  ^agm.  dt  jSErt  aUeuo  Miiantt,  «ft  Aagd.  Msb  eititf. 
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were  probably  used,  as  had  been  done  in  the  pprftfjiffg;  CaimJuKoi 
year,  to  stop  the  election  in  a  manner  more  ag;reeabl^    Cs&ar. 
to  law,     Cn.  Domitiua  and  M,  Messala  thus  rasigned ' 
the  Consulship  at  the  exul  of  the  year,  before  any 
persons  were  named  to  succeed  them  ;  and  a  period 
of  anarchy  was  likely  i^^n  to  continue  for  some 
months,  till  one  party,  or  the  other  cpiild  gain  a  mors 
decided  ascendency. ; 

But  aa  event  soon  oocurted  whidh  totally  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.    .  On  the  twentieth  of  January 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  l4anuvium ;  a  town 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  MAgistrateu  or  Dictator,  and 
where,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  was  on  the  following 
day  to  appoint  a  Flamen  for  the  performaQce  of  some  l°<«n9* 
of  the  religious  cereoxonies.  of  the  Municipality.    He  °°"'* 
travelled  in  a  carriage,    accompanied  by  his  wife 
Fausta,  and  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  attended  by  a 
strong  body  of  his  slaves^  and  also  by  some  of  those 
gladiators  whose  services  be  had  occasionally  em*  ciodiu  ii 
ployed  in  his  contents  with  Clodiu^.    It  was  late  in  wsritn^ 
the  afternoon,  and  he  had  just  parsed  the  little  town  ^  MUo  tt 
of  Bovillae,  ascending  the  iCtban  hiUsj  when  he  fell  in  ^^'^^^ 
with  Clodius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  mounted    ^  ^' 
on  horseback,  and  followed  by  about  thirty  of  hi^     ^^^' 
slaves.    Clodius,  it  appears,  bad  been  to  AHcia  on 
business,   and    thence   had  returned   to  a  villa  of 
his  own  on  the  Alban  hills,  wheje  he  intended  tq 
pass  the  night ;   bi|t  receiving  intell^ence  of  the 
death  of  one  Cyrusi,  an  architect  at  RomCj  whose 
property  he  expected  .to  inherit,  he  left  his  villa  at  a 
late  hour,  purposing  to  travel  on  with  all  speed  to  the 
Capital.    He  and  Milo  parsed  one  another  without 
disturbance  s  but  the  gladiators^  who  were  among  th^ 
last  of  Milo*s  party,  provoked  a  quarrel  with  the  slaves 
of  Clodius  i  and  Clodiusi  turning  backA  <u}d  interposing 
in  an  authoritative  manner,  Birria,  one  of  the  gladia- 
tors, ran  him  through  the  shoulder  with  his  sword. 
Upon  this  the  fray  became  zpor^  general.     Milo*s 
daves  hastened  back  in  greater  numbers  to  take  part 
in  it,  while  Clodlu^  was  carried  into  an  inn  at  BovUls. 
Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  was  informed  of  what  had 

{massed,  and,  resolving  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
unity  which  was  before  him^  he  ordered  his  slaves  to 
attack  the  inn  and  destroy  his  enemy-  Clodius  was 
dragged  out  into* the  road,  and  there  murdered;  his 
slaves  shared  his  fste,  or  saved  their  lives  by  flying 
to  places  of  concealment ;  and  his  body,  covered  with 
wounds,  was  left,  on  the  gpu^d  in  the  nuddle  of  the 
highway.* 

After  the  perpetration  of  this  act,  Milo  continued  Hie  Wfa 
his  journey  towards  Lanuvium.    The  body  of  Clodius  Clodius  is 
was  taken  up  soon  after  by  a  Senator  who  happened  ^^^  ^ 
to.  be  returning  to  Borne  from  the  connjtry,  and  was     ^^' 
sent  on  by  him  to  the  Capital  In  his  own.  litter  3  he 
himself  (suspecting,  probably,,  what,  was  likely  to 
follow),  going  back  to, the  place  which  he  had  just  left, 
in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  al^  dlsturtiance.    It 
was  about  an  hour  after  nighti^,  that  tli^,  body  waa 
brought  to  the  house  of  Clodius  in  Rome,  ai^  there^ 
deposited  in  the.  court  of  the  building.    A  crowd, 
consisting  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace  and  of 

*  AsconiiM,  in  Cieer^n,  Ormt,  ytm  Jftfo^ft  This  asqoaiit  of 
the  death  of  Clodius  is  taken  frooii  the  aiyaineaS  praAxed  by 
Aaconios  to  (Hoero'a speech  ift  dafenosof  Bubn  la  the*  wbyle 
of  the  detaU,  Aaconina  haa  ahesa-gn^  dili^BUO^  nhisnw,  ipA 
impardaUty  ;  and  liia  autboritj,  on  this  oorsai<f|  juay  beMowed 
wiu  eodre  reUaooe  oa  ita  eic<illmw. 
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Bofipbf*  flairev,  prettirtfy  gmthcreJ  round  ft  *,  and  IVilvki,  ilre 

v^py.^  ulifcw  of  tlie  defeased^  mflamed  their  passion*  by  a 

from    inajftKf  of  fhe  wildest  sorrow,  as  ifhe  jKointed  ont  the 

^•c«    wovnds  witfa  wldclk  lier  InislMind  was  covered.    By 

^-    dqrbmk  <m  Ike  foUowing  morning  tbe  crowd  wats 

^      getMj  increased';  and  tlie  Tribunes;  T« Munathis  and 

'^^    Q.  Fbmpcins,  Wbo  were  attaebed  to  flie  popular  party^ 

**     fcasfeenii^YO  the  spot,  recommended  to  tbe  people  to 

^^*     (alee  up  the  body  in  its  present  state,  to  bear  it  into 

^     tbt  Formn,  and  there  exhibit  it  on  the  rostra.    The 

^     siidtitttde  neadfly  foHowed  their  directions  j  and  fihe 

two  TrilmneB  began  to  expatiate  on  the  atrocHy  of 

the  murder,  and  to  inflame  the  public   hidignation 

against  its  author.    As  the  passions  of  fhe  populace 

were  excited,  fhey  were  more  disposed  to  listen  to 

the  most  violent  suggestions ;   and  presently  they 

carried  the  body  from  the  rostra  into  the  Senate-house, 

and  there  set  ire  to  it  on  a  pile  made  at  the  moment 

out  of  the  benches,  tables,  and  other  furniture  which 

they  fotmd  at  hand.    The  consequence  was,  as  might 

have  been  expected,  that  the  Senate*house  itself  was 

A^dbont  involved  in  the  conflagration,  and  burnt  to  the  ground; 

JT^P^  many  of  the  populace,  no  doubt,  delighting  in  the 

£^^^  accident,  axid  pleased  to  see  Clodius,  even  after  his 

^m,      death,  becoming  the  cause  of  mischief  to  that  as- 

femblj,  which,  during  his  lifetime,  he  had  regarded 

with  soch  unceasing  enmity. 

These  and  several  other  £sorders  committed  by 
the  multitude  somewhat  turned  the  tide  of  public 
opinioii^  which  had  at  first  run  strongly  against  MUo. 
He  now  was  encouraged  to  return  to  Rome,  to  renew 
his  canvass  fbr  the  Consulship,  and  to  make  a  large 
distribution  of  money  among  the  several  Tribes.  The 
other  candidates  continued  their  intrigues  in  the  same 
manner^*  and  patties  of  armed  men  were  employed 
successively  on  aH  sides  to  prevent  the  Comitia  from 
being  peaceably  lidd  ;  insomuch,  that  the  Senate  at 
last  gave  the  usual  solemn  charge  to  the  Interrex,  the 
Trtbmies  of  the  people,  and  Pknnpey  as  a  Proconsul 
holding  a  militarv  command,  '*  that  they  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  ;**  and 
that  Fbmpey  should  be  commissioned  to  levy  soldiers 
in  every  part  of  Italy  to  assist  him  in  matntaining  the 
pnUic  peace.  But,  as  it  seemed  desirable  at  once  to 
remove  the  vrant  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  and  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Dictator  was  a  measure  generally 
obnoxious,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  M. 
Bibulua^  with  the  concurrence  of  M.  Cato,  that  Pom* 
pey  should  forthwith  be  declared  Consul  vrithout  any 
PbQMj  coUeafirue.  This  seemed  a  complete  overture  on  the 
ippototri  part  or  the  Aristocracy  towards  a  reconciliBtion  with 
•o^CoanL  Borapey,  and  he  received  it  as  such  5  and  is  said  to  have 
expressed,  particularly  to  Cato,  his  thanks  for  the 
confidence  which  he  had  thus  reposed  in  him.f  He 
entered  on  his  office  immediately  without  opposition ; 
whether  it  wba  admitted  that  the  Senate  might  by  its 
own  authority  create  a  Consul  as  well  as  a  Dictator 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  or  whether  the  Interrex 
tras  enabled  to  hold  the  Comitia,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the 
people.  No  sooner  was  he  declared  Consul  than  he 
brought  forward  two  laws  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate  j{  one  enacting  that  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 

*  Aseontiu,  in  Clccr***  6mi,  jvr»  3iihtw, 
t  Phitarch,  in  Caimu,  e,  47,  48. 
I  Asconint,  ubiiufra. 
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•Htmed  into  the  late  acts  of  violence,  and  specifying  CasviJallttB 

particnlaiiy  the  murder  of  Clodhis,  and  the  burning 

of  the    ScBate-hottse ;   the   other  providing  sevorer 

pfnattiia  for  the  orime  of  bribery.    In  both  a  mate'^ 

cial  improvemeot  vras  introduced  in  the  regulsitioo  of 

trials :  the  witnesses  on  each  aide  were  to  l»e  pre* 

vioosly  cxamiaed  during  three  days,  and    on  the 

folk>wmg  day  both  the  aocuser  and  the  accused  were 

to  finish  their  pleadings,  two   hours  being  allowed 

to  the  former,  and  three  to  the  latter.    It  was  Anther 

enacted,  that  a  Judge  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 

from  among  the  citizens  of  Consular  rank,  to  preside 

in  tlie  proposed  inquiry.    When  these  laws  were  firat . 

bvo^t  forward,  M.  Csslifis,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  a  ^^p^; 

man  of  doubtfol  character  and  closely  connected  \dth 

Mik>,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  progress;  but 

was  deterred  by  a  threatening  expression  of  Pompey^ 

"  that  he  would  protect  the  CcHnmonwedlth,  if  neces<« 

aary,  by.foi^ce  of  arms."  .  Pompey,  indeed,  appeared 

personally  to  apprehend  the  violence  of  Milo.  A  man 

who  had  so  long  lieen  accustomed  to  emj^oy  a  band  . 

of  gladiators  in  his  political  contests,  uid  who  had 

lately  used  their  swords  with  so  little  scruple  against 

his  enemy,  might  well  be  suspected  of  venturing  on 

some  desperate  measure  to  esci^  the  Judgment  of 

the  laws  J   and  Pompey^  therefore,  surrounded  his 

residence  vrith  a  strong  military  guard,  and  on  one 

•ccaaion  assembled  the  Senate  in  one  of  the  galleries 

of  his  own  bouse,  that  they  might  l>e  under  the  safo« 

guard  of  his  soldiers. 

Meantime  L.  Domitius  Anobarbus,  who  had  been  ivial  of 
Consul  two  years  before,  was  appointed  chief  Judge  Milo. 
for  the  approaching  trials  1  and  the  other  memberaof 
tiie  court  were  nominated  by  Pompey  with  such  care, 
that  Rome  had  never  seen  a  tribunal  composed  of 
citizens  more  distinguished,  or  of  greater  integrity. 
M.  Cato  is  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  their 
numlier.  Before  these  Judges  Milo  was  aooused  by 
two  of  the  nephews  of  Cloifius ;  and  the  examinatioa 
of  witnesses,  according  to  Pompey*s  new  law,  com<« 
Bienced  on  the  fourth  of  Aprils  and  continued  during 
that  and  the  two  following  days.  The  proceedings 
were  carried  on  in  the  Forum  ;  and  on  the  flnt  day 
when  M.  .Marcellus,  one  dif  Mik>*s  advocates,  was 
beginning  to  question  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecation,  the  rabble,  which  fiOed  tbe  Forum,  and 
which  consisted  of  the  partisans  of  Clodius,  raised 
so  alarming  a  clamour,  that  Marcellus,  dreading  some 
personal  violence,  was  received  within  the  place  set 
apart  for  the  Ju<%es,  and  Pompey  was  applied  to  for 
a  guard  to  enable  the  accused  to  conduct  his  defence 
with  freedom.  Accordingly,  on  the  folfowing  days, 
the  Court  was  protected  by  the  presence  of  so  strong 
a  military  force,  that  the  examination  of  the  witnesses 
was  concluded  without  a  second  interruption.  (^ 
tbe  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  after  the  Court  had 
adjourned  till  its  final  sUting,  T.  Munatius  Pkineua 
addressed  the  multitude,  and  advised  them  to  attend 
en  the  last  day  of  the  trial  with  a  foil  display  of  thetf 
strength,  to  testify  to  the  Judges  their  own  opinion  of 
Milo*8  guilt,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  escape  the  pu« 
nishment  which  he  deserved.  At  length,  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  of  April,  the  Court  agam 
assembled ;  the  shops  were  shut  throughout  the  city ; 
the  Forum  was  crowded  by  multitudes  of  the  populace, 
and  surrounded  by  .Pompey*s  soldiers }  Pompey  hhsi' 
self  was  present,  attended  by  a  select  guard;   the 
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Judges^  eigbty-one  in  number,  ^ere  taken  by  lot  out 
of  the  larger  list  of  persons  nominated  by  Pompey, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  pleadings  was  awaited 
in  a  silence  of  the  deepest  interest  by  the  immense 
concourse  of  people  that  thronged  the  Forum.  The 
accusers  were  three  in  number,  Appius  Claudius^  one 
of  Clodius's  nephews,  M.  Antonius,  who  was  after- 
wards so  distinguished,  and  P.  Valerius  Nepos  |  and 
their  speeches,  according  to  Pompcy's  law,  were 
limited  to  two  hours  altogether.  Cicero  arose  to 
reply  in  defence  of  Milo ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  was 
so  confused  by  the  clamours  and  outcries  of  the  po- 
pulace devoted  to  the  party  of  Clodius,  that  he  did 
not  speak  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence.  Before 
the  sentence  of  the  court  was  to  be  pronounced, 
fifteen  Judges  were  challenged  by  the  accusers,  and 
as  many  by  Milo,  so  that  there  were  left  only  fifty- 
one  persons  who  actually  decided  the  cause  ;  and  out 
of  these  there  were  found  thirteen  who  voted  in  favour 
of  the  accused,  and  thirty-eight  who  condemned  him. 
When  the  event  of  the  trial  was  known  he  went  into 
exile,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Massilia,  or  Marseilles, 
in  Gaul :  he  was  also  tried  after  his  departure  for 
three  other  distinct  offences  $  for  bribery,  for  illegal 
caballing  and  combinations,  and  for  acts  of  violence ; 
and  was  successively  found  guilty  on  all.  But  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies  was  limited  to  the  ruin  of 
Milo  sdone ;  for  when,  shortly  afterwards,  M.  Saufeius 
was  accused  for  having  headed  the  assault  on  the  inn 
at  Bovills,  he  was  acquitted,  although  the  charge 
was  notoriously  true ;  and  this  decision  was  owing 
to  the  universal  abhorrence  in  which  the  memory  of 
Clodius  was  held.  On  the  other  hand.  Sex.  Clodius 
and  T.  Munatius  Plancus*  were  brought  to  trial  as 
the  instigators  of  that  riot  in  which  the  Senate-house 
bad  been  burnt ;  and  they,  together  with  several  others 
of  the  same  party,  were  found  guilty.  Thus  justice 
seemed  to*be  administered  with  unusual  impartiality; 
and  Pompey*s  behaviour  fully  justified  the  confidence 
which  his  countrymen  had  shewn  in  conferring 
on  him  an  authority  so  extensive  and  so  unprece- 
dented. 

After  he  had  held  the  Consulship  alone  for  some 
months,  he  chose  for  his  colleague  L.  Scipio.  The  new 
Consul  had  been  one  of  the  candidates  for  that  office 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  his  daughter  Cornelia 
had  lately  become  the  wife  of  Pompey.  Several  pro- 
secutions for  briberv  were  going  on  at  this  time, 
under  the  new  law  of  Pompey  -,  and  another  measure 
was  either  proposed  by  him,  or  was  now  for  the  first 
time  carried  into  effect,  in  order  still  ftuther  to  check 
that  immoderate  competition  for  public  oflices  which 
had  of  late  been  so  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  enacted,t  that  no  i^agistrate  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  a  Province,  till  five 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  told,  that  Pompey  did 
not  hesitate  to  procure  for  himself  a  continuation  of 
his  command  in  Spain  for  five  additional  years.  This 
act  of  most  ill-judged  ambition  was  attended  with 
consequences  more  disastrous  to  his  country,  than 
Pompey  could  be  expected  to  foresee.  His  conduct 
race  the  beginning  of  his  Consulship  had  greatly 
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reconciled  him  to  the  Aristocratical  party ;  and  the  CihuJuliu 
severe  laws  which  he  had  brought  forward  to  correct  Cctv. 
the  public  disorders,  combined  with  the  desire  which 
he  still  manifested  to  maintain  his  own  supremacy  in 
reputation  and  dignity,  gave  no  small  alarm  to  all 
those  who  hoped  to  rise  in  the  Commonwealth  by 
corruption  or  tumults ;  as  if  Pompey«  having  himseu 
gained  the  height  which  he  coveted^  was  resolved  to 
employ  his  power  in  barring  up  the  path  against 
all  others.  Above  all,  Csesar  and  his  immediate  par* 
tisans  regarded  the  present  course  of  Pompey  s 
administration  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  Cesar's  own 
command  in  Gaul  had  now  lasted  for  more  than  six 
years,  and  in  less  than  four  years  more  it  would  na- 
turally expire  ;  he  had  then  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  Rome  as  a  private  citizen,  while  Pompey  would 
still  retain  the  comnumd  of  an  army,  and,  from  his 
late  conduct,  was  likely  to  enjoy,  at  least  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  himself,  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  Aristocracy.  Before  his  connection,  then, 
with  Pompey  was  disturbed  by  a  more  decided  sepa- 
ration of  their  interests,  and  while  the  remembrance 
of  his  daughter  Julia  was  still  alive  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband,  notwithstanding  his  recent  marriage 
with  another,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  Pompey's 
influence  to  secure  a  point  most  essential  to  his  fu- 
ture designs.  He  might  represent  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  while  Pompey  was  combining  the  possession 
of  civil  and  military  authority  in  his  own  person,  he 
ought  not  himself  to  be  debarred  from  pursuing  his 
career  of  honours  at  home,  because  the  service  of 
the  State  was  still  detaining  him  in  Gaul ;  and  he 
proposed,  accordingly,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship  in  his  absence,  j^^^iig^ 
without  resigning  the  command  of  his  army,  or  ^^g  ccnr 
leaving  the  important  duties  of  his  Province.  To  to  become 
this  Pompey  not  only  assented,  but  even  himself*  j  ca^*"  j 
applied  to  Cicero  to  obtain  his  concurrence  in  ^^^^j^jhip 
measure;  and  accordingly  a  law,  such  as  Csesar  de-'^j^^v 
sired,  was  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  Tribunes,  scnce. 
and  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Cato.f  But  when  Cassar's  friends 
expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  a  still  further  extension 
of  the  term  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  Pompey  was 
unwilling  to  support  them  $  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, ^  he  asserted  that  he  had  letters  from  Caesar  in 
his  possession,  in  which  Caesar  himself  professed  that 
he  was  tired  of  the.  labours  of  a  military  life,  and 
that  he  would  gladly  be  relieved  by  the  appointment 
of  a  successor. 

While,  however,  Caesar  was  thus  affecting  to  be  dis-  Praceed- 
gusted  with  his  actual  situation,  he  was,  in  reality,  j^  ^.^ 
making  it  subservient  in  many  ways  to  the  desLgna  Jj^  \^ 
which  he  entertained    against  the  liberties    of  his  g^  pops' 
country.    During  the  present  summer  he  had,  in  faict,  luity. 
completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  defeat  of  the 
formidable  confederacy  organized  by  Vercingetorix, 
and  by  the  capture  of  Alesia.     By  his  successive  yic*< 
tories   he  had    amassed    a   treasure,  which,  if  we 
judge  by  the  effects  ascribed  to  it,  must  have  been 
enormous.    He  is  said  to  have  spared  no  expense  in 
gaining  over  every  person  whose  support  at  Rome 
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IbfTtplif.  might  ht  valuable.    He  lent  Cicero*  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  rebuild  bis  houses  after  his 
return  from  banishment ;  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
populace  by  commencing  several  public  works  in  the 
city^f  by  giving  splendid  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  by  offering  entertainments  to  the  multitude  in 
honour  of  his  daughter  Julia's  memory.    To  his  own 
army  his  liberalities  were  almost  unbounded ;  while 
his  camp  presented  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  needy, 
the  profligate,  the  debtors,  and  even  the  criminals,) 
who  found  it  convenient  to  retreat  from  the  Capital. 
When  It  is  remembered  that  the  object  of  all  this 
profusion  was  the  enslaving  of  his  country,  and  that 
the  means  whieh  enabled  him  to  practise  it,  were  de- 
med  firom  the  unprovroked  pillage  of  the  towns  and 
temples  of  Gaul,  and  the  sale  of  those  unfortunate 
barbarians,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  unjust  wars, 
became  his  prisoners,  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether 
the  life  of  any  individual  recorded  in  history  was  ever 
productive  of  a  greater  amount  of  human  misery,  or 
has  been  marked  with  a  deeper  stain  of  wickedness. 
Meantime  the  year  drew  near  its  close,  and  the  Con* 
ofScr.Sd-  gQiar  elections  were  again  approaching.  The  candidates 
^^j^  were  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  man  eminent  for  his  great 
fj^      knowledge  as  a  lawyer,  M.  ClaudiusMarcellua,  and  M. 
Cato;  and  as  Cato  was  generally  unpopular  with  the 
multitude,  from  his  exertions  to  stop  that  traffic  in  votes 
by  which  they  were  benefited,  Sulpicius  and  MarceUus 
were  elected.  MarceUus  was  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and 
as  such  was  disposed  to  act  against  Caesar ;  for  al- 
though the  two  leaders  still  professed  a  friendship  for 
each  other,  yet  their  respective  adherents  already 
conducted  themselves  as  if  an  open  quarrel  had  taken 
place  between  them.     Fft>m  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary  to  trace    minutely  the  progress  of  those 
disputes  which  so  sbon  terminated  in  the  civil  war ; 
and  to  these,  indeed,  our  attention  for  the  present 
will  be  chiefly  confined. 
GttirMip-     It  may  be  remembered  that  the  party  of  Marios 
^rts  the   and  Cinna,  during  the  former  civil  dissensions,  derived 
^°^  its  main  strength  from  the  support  of  the  Italian 
^^^  allies  ;  whose  claim  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
fotoUie   ship  had  been  always  opposed  by  the  Aristocracy, 
n|i^  of   and  fiftvoured  by  the  popular  leaders.    The  event  of 
^f^     what  is  called  the  Italian  war,  had  procured  for  the 
^"T'^P'  Italians  all  that  they  desired ;  and  the  victory  of  Sylla 
'  *    had,  as  we  have  seen,  deprived  them  only,  in  a  few 
*        instances,  of  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Fo 
and  the  Alps  had  not  yet  been  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  other  people  of  the  peninsula;  and  their 
cause  accordingly  was  espoused  by  those  who  wished 
to  gain  popularity  in  the  same  manner  as  the  privi- 
leges of  the  other  Italians  had  been  contended  ror  on 
former  occasions.     We  have  already  seen  that  when 
H.  Crassus  was  Censor,  in  the  year  688,  he  had  wished 
to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  people  be- 
yond the  Po,  but  was  prevented  by  the  opposition  of 
his  colleague  Q.  Catulus ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cesar§ 
had  even  then  exerted  himself  on  the  popular  side  of 


*  Cketo,  ad  Attkum^  lib.  r.  epist.  t.  vL  lib.  tU.  epist.  iii.  riiL 
Ai  FamiUar.  lib.  i.  epist.  ix. 
t  Saetonios,  in  Cmutre^  e.  26. 
X  Cicero,  Pkiiippic.  ii.  c.  20.    Snetoniut,  q.  27. 
I  Suetoniiis,  in  C^tare^  c«  8. 
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the  question,  and  had  secretly  instigated  the  Trans-  CaiaiJulias 
padani  to  assert  their  claims  by  an  open  insurrection.  Cesar. 
The  command  which  he  had  since  enjoyed  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  was  likely  to  mate  him  more  desirous 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  its  inhabitants;  and 
whilst  he  was  disposed  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  procure  for  them  in  general  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  availed  himself  of  a 
power  conferred  on  him  by  the  Vatinian  law,*  under 
which  he  held  his  command,  and  had  bestowed  on  some 
of  the  towns  north  of  the  Po,  the  rank  and  title  of  Ro- 
man colonies  $  so  that  any  of  their  inhabitants,  who  had 
held  any  public  office  in  their  own  city,  became,  in 
consequence,  ipso  facto  citizens  of  Rome.  Among  the 
towns  thus  favoured,  was  Comum,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lake  Laps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Lake  of 
Como  I  a  place  which  had  first  received  an  apcession 
of  inhabitants  from  Cn«  Fompeius,  the  father  of  Pom- 
pey,t  and  secondly  from  C.  Scipio,  who  appears  to 
have  been  exiled  under  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla,  | 
and  whose  misfortune  may  possibly  have  conomuni- 
cated  itself  in  part  to  the  town  which  he  had  patronised. 
Ciesar  had  added  five  thousand  names  to  the  list  of 
its  citizens,  amongst  whom  were  five  hundred  Greeks 
of  distinction,  who  did  not  reside  at  Comum,  but 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  new  establishment,  and 
reflected  some  honour  on  its  name.  One  of  the 
eitizens  of  Comum,  §  who  had  held  a  magistracy  there, 
happened  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  present  year,  and 
claimed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  on  the  gromtd 
of  having  filled  a  public  office  in  a  Roman  colony. 
The  Consul  M.  MarceUus,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  had  first  recovered  Comum  i| 
to  the  Roman  dominion  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
desiroua  to  express  his  animosity  against  Cesar,  insisted 
that  the  man*s  claim  was  ill-gi>ounded,  and,  in  mockery 
of  his  pretensions,  ordered  him  to  be  publicly  scourged, 
desiring  him,  it  is  said,  to  go  and  shew  his  stripes  to 
Ccesar.  This  act  of  unmanly  cruelty  was  probably 
of  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  him  whom  it 
was  meant  to  insult;  and  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,^  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it  would  give  as 
great  ofi^nce  to  Pompey  as  to  Cesar ;  for  Pompey,  it 
seems,  with  his  usual  true  liberality,**  had  taken  the 
case  of  the  people  beyond  the  Fo  into  his  consideration, 
and  was  disposed  to  grant  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship as  an  act  of  justice,  and  as  one  of  those  honour- 
able  means  by  which  a  Government  may  most  wisely 
and  most  effectually  defeat  the  designs  of  the  dis- 
affected. 

The  conduct  of  the  Consul  MarceUus  in  this  affair 
was  a  bad  omen  of  his  temper  and  judgment  in  the 
management  of  the  main  dispute  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  Caesar.  As  the  war  in  Gaul  drew  more 
evidently  towards  its  close,  men  seemed  on  a  sudden 
to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  error  in  having 
aUowed  an  officer  of  Caesar's  character  to  form  and 
discipline  a  formidable  army  in  the  very  position  that 
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WB8  most  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  tbe  Comaioii- 
wealth;  and  the  wish  was  generally  entertained  of 
lemoTing'  him  by  any  means  whatever  from  a  station 
so  threzfctening.  But  while  Marcettus  was  ansuone  to 
effect  this  object  at  any  risk>  his  colleague,  Ser.  Sid- 
picius^*  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  vehemeaoe  of 
the  Senate  by  representing  the  inevitable  evilB  of  all 
civil  wars,  and  by  bidding  them  remember  the  nar 
ttxral  tendency  of  such  contests  to  increase  in  havoc 
and  atrocity,  each  hnproving  on  the  precedent  of 
that  which  had  gone  before  it.  His  moderation,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  Fompey  to  give  Caesar  aovy  just 
cause  of  offence,  prevented  all  violent  prooeediaga 
fbrthe  present.  It  was  only  resolved  by  the  SenatCyt 
that  the  disposal  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Qanl, 
and  of  the  other  Provinces,  ehould  be  diecuased  earlf 
in  the  following  year^  that  if  any  person  should  en« 
deavour  to  stop  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  in  thw 
affi&tr,  he  >should  be  considered  as  acting  against  the. 
good  of  the  Commottwealth ;  and  that  fortiier,  the 
cases  of  kSL  soldiers  in  Cseear*  s  army  claiming  tfaehr 
discharge,  should  dien  be  considered  and  determined 
by  the  Senate.  Several  of  the  Tribmies,  who  had 
been  gained  by  Ceesar,  interposed  their  n^atives 
upon  this  resolntion  3  so  fhat  it  could  not  have  the 
force  of  a  decree,  but  was  registered  in  the  journals, 
under  the  title  of  the  ^  Authority  "  of  the  Senate. 

Meantime  C.  Claudius  MarceHus,  a  cousin  of  the 
present  Consul,  and  L.  J&milhisPkulhis,wene  elected 
Consids  for  the  following  year  5  and  C.  Seriboniuff 
Curio  was  at  the  same  time  elected  one  of  the  Tri* 
bunes.^  Curio  was  a  man  of  talente,  of  eloquence, 
of  a  restless  thirst  for  distinction,  and  impatient 
of  slight  or  neglect.  In  the  year  of  Csesar^s  Consul* 
ship,  when  the  power  of  the  Triumrirate  was  at  ita 
height,  he  had  courted  and  obteined  popular  applause 
by  the  boldness  'With  wliich  he  had  on  some  occasions 
attacked  their  conduct. §  When  candidate  for  the 
Tribuneship,  he  professed  himself  warmly  devoted  to 
the  party  of  the  Senate  ;  being  irritated,  as  it  is  said,(| 
by  some  appearances  of  indrflerence  or  contempt  which 
were  manifested  towards  him  by  Caesar.  But,  in  the 
very  first  month  of  his  Tribmieship,  he  was  again  dis- 
gusted  with  the  Aristocracy,^  bemuse  he  could  not 
obtain  the  insertion  of  several  additioiud  days  in  the 
Calendar  to  lengthen  the  term  of  his  office ;  the  in- 
tercalary month,  which  was  inserted  every  year  to 
make  up  tilie  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  computetion, 
being  made  longer  or  shorter  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Fontifices,  according  as  the  interests  or  wishes  of 
their  friends  or  their  party  nnght  require.  On  this 
ground  Curio  began  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Cssar  ; 
and  a  man  so  jealous  of  affront,  so  ambitious,  and 
with  so  little  steadiness  of  character,  may  be  as  na- 
turally supi^osed  to  have  acted  from  this  motive,  atf 
from  that  stQl  baser  one  which  rumour  imputed  to 
him,**  namely,  that  he  was  bribed,  by  Caesar,  with  a 
sum  amounting  to  about  80,00ef .  of  our  money. 

Yet  tlie  year  709  passed  on  to  its  close  without 
witnesMug  -anj  thing  more  decisive  than  the  year 
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which  had  preceded  it.     We  are  told  that  Curio  juro-  CMaJdiv 
feased  te  follow  a  course  of  perfect  impartiality,*    Cesv. 
and  proposed  thm  both  Caesar  and  Pempey  sh(Mdd^*''-v^«/ 
alike  resign  their  military  obmmands,  that  so  the  lie-     ^ 
pnbUc  might  have  noihtngto  fear  .from  the  ambition 
of  either.     When  he  fmind  that  the  Senate  was  dis- 
inclined to  this  Bseasnre,  he  began  to  attack  Pompey 
ndth  great  £reedom,t  and  to  duivge  him  with  aopiriag 
to  the-eaenciae  of  an  absolute  powev  over  his  country, 
Pompey*s  influence  in  Rome  iiad  luag  been  so  pre-* 
dmninant,  that  language  of  this  sort  was  oonsiiered 
apcoof  of  extraordinary  i»oddaeae$  and  tbe  muHttude^ 
who  always  delight  tO'  heatf  ittvecti^ea  agauuK  the 
powecfid,  testified  Uttk  adfdiaiCion  df  Curia  by  the 
KvBiiest  adclamaliDna.    He  tfaaeatened,  it  seemif>t  to^ 
aegnfti}«e  any  decision  to  wUdi  the  Senate  might 
come  reelecting  Csssar*s  recall;  ahd  thus  the  ques- 
tion ooBceeoiBg  the  Pro  viaoeawat  oat  hsenght  forward 
on  the  fiiBt  of  March,  as  tbe  8cfeMAe  had  befotf«  re» 
aoived,  host  was  suffitted  to  vemaia  undeteamiiied*    Jt 
waa  oodentoed   to   be  Pompe/tf  wish  that  Caesar 
should  nowhe  recriled  enthe'tiiirteeBth  of  Kovenaber, 
mod  that  he  should  on  no  aoeonnt  be  permilted  to 
enjoy  thefConsulsfaip  till  he  had  resigned  the  eomnaaad 
of  his  araoy..    Two  years  before,  k  will  be  remem'« 
bered,  Pompej  had  interested  himself  m  obtaincng 
fcr  C«sar  tlie  very  priuilegs  wUch  l«e  now  wishedr 
t»take  uwBfi  buttn  ttitft  interval  Gnsar  had  shewn 
a  dsspoaitiH^  to  seaiat  the  fleaate'e  aothority,  which 
might  give  just  suspioipn  of  his  real  dedgas.  Piompey 
justly  considered  tiie  suceeasive  inteifnenee  m£  tike 
THbones  to  deprise  the  Senate  of  tiiehr  lawful  control 
airer  the  Provlacea,  as  equivalent  to  an  aetaai  dis-* 
obedienoe  ^on  the  part  of  Cesar,  §.  in  whose  behalf  and 
at  Whose  inatigaitioa  thie  hBtaferenne  wan  exerted  1 
and  the  genend  attiohmentof  idl  profligate  and  des-* 
pcrate  cidaens  to  the  caase  of  Csesar,  and  the  nesort 
of  many   persons  of  that  deseriptinn  to  his  caasp, 
where  they  were  received  with  (he  utmost  cordialhy, 
•eemed  to  warn  the  Commonwealth  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  hend  of  such  a  paety  to  unite  tlie  oom* 
Bumd  of  an  army  with  ^e  highest  post  in  the  civil 
Oovemment.    ft  is  the  opinion  of  Cieero,)|  that  if 
the  Senate  had  consented,  according  to  nmny  former 
precedents,  to  apply  officially  to  Curio,  and  request 
that  he  would  not  interpose  his  negative  on  their 
decrees,  he  wouki  have  yielded  to  their  wishes.   But 
this,  though  proposed  by  M.  Mareellas,^  was  not 
adopted  j    and  Curio,  still  further  incensed  at  this 
apparent  contempt  of  his  power,  persialed  in    his 
threats  of  preventing  tiie  execution  of  every  thing 
which  the  Senate  might  resolve.  In  this  manner  nothing 
was  determined  $  and  the  final  decision  of  the  question, 
with  its  important  results,  a  civil  war  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  the  removal  of  all  apprehensions 
of  violence  from  C»sar,  was  to  be  reserved  fbr  the 
following   year,    when    €.  Claudius  Marcellus   and 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  appointed  Consuls  |  th^ 
last  individuals  who  ever  held  that  ofice  by  the  un« 
forced  votes  of  the  Roman  people. 

*  PluUrch,  in  Pompno,  c.  58.    Dion  Ca»8iu8,  lib.  zl.  p.  150. 
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SSognplTk      It  WM  dboQt  the  autnmn  of  the  year  702  tiiftt 
^^^'^/^•'^'foBapff  wa»  sened  wil^  a  dangerous  fever,*  wtiUe 
AoQi     <at  bis  villa  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Naples.     No 
V.  c.     4ooner  was  Ids  lllaess  Ibdowq^  than  public  [layers  for 
69S.      his  safety  wei«  oibred  np  throughout  Italy ;  and  when 
J^      lie  recovered,  saerifioee  of  thanksgiving  were  equally 
^  ^^      -geiierail:  eveiy  town  -celebrated  tiie  event  by  a  spon- 
taieous  festival ;  and  when  he  was  able  to  travel  to 
^*      Bome,  midtiftndes  oi  pec^le  thronged  the  road,  with 
^*       garlands  on  their  heads  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
^^       Boatteiing  flowers  around  him*  as  he  passed.    These 
vigiie  oP  the  attaehraent  of  his  countrymen  were  re* 
^^"  ^    ecived  by  Perapey  with  peculiar  pleasure,  for  he  had 
^'^'     ever  be«i  mere  ambitious   of  popularity   than    of 
power  3  but  it  is  said  that  they  misled  him  fatally  on 
tke  present  occasion,  by  inducing  him  to  estimate 
ftofn  them  the  real  strength  of  his  cause.     So  con- 
fident, indeed,  did  he    feel    in  the  support  of  the 
ItaliaoSj  tiiat  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  could 
ndse  armies  in  Italy  by  the  stamp  of  his  foot.f    But 
lie  waa  for  a  long  time  also  lulled    into  security 
from  a  belief  that  Csssar  would  not  dare  to  make 
war  upon  his  country  for  his  own  private  quarrel  j 
perhaps,  also,  from  a  persuasion  that  he  would  be 
restrained  by  bis  personal  friendship  to  himself.  This 
last  hope,  however,  vanished  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  703  j  when  Hirtius,:^  one  of  Cssar's  most  con-^ 
fidential  officer^,  arrived  at  Rome  from   the   army; 
and  departed  again  without  visiting  Pompey,  or  hold- 
ing any  communication  with  him;    and  still  more, 
when  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been  Cs9ar*s  Qusestor 
in  Gaul,  and  who  had  been  iust  elected  Tribune  to 
siqiport  his  interests,  delivered  a  speech  full  of  violent 
invectives  agmnst  Pompey,§  and  attacking  ^le  whole 
of  his  pubBc  life  from  its  first  commencement.  From 
that  time  he  looked  forward  to  a  war  as  inevitable  ; 
and  professed  that  he  dreaded  such  an  issue  less  than 
the  prospect  of  allowing  Cssar  to  enjoy  any  political 
power  at  Rome.      His  own  great  name,  the  large 
army  held  by  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  the  attachment 
of  the  Italians,  and  the   authority  of  the  Senate^ 
seemed  to  ensure  him  an  easy  victory  over  a  single 
vel^l  General  and  his  army,  however  great  might 
be  the  talents  of  the  one,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
other. 

^^*5h     ^*'  "*  ^^'  *^*  °****  ^'  *^®  people  of  Italy  were 
J^J^^^JI"^  not  disposed  to  risk  their  lives  and  properties  in  the 

of  Ftompcy.  niaintcnance  of  a  contest  which  seemed  little  to 
affect  their  individual  interests,.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  moniedmen  were  anxious  for  peace,  Jl 
and  indifferent  whether  Pbmpey  or  Csesar  administered 
the  affairs,  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  citizens  of  the 
different  towns,,  who  had  been  so  earnest  in  their 
prayers  for  Pompey*s  safety,  were  not  equally  ready 
to  endure  for  his  sake  the  evils  of  a  civil  war,  and 
{he  devastation  of  their  homes  and  ftmilies ;  while 
the  men  of  desperate  fortunes^  the  debtor,  the  pro- 
iilgftte,.  aud  the  robber,,  were  eager  in  every  part  of 
Italy  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Csesar^*  as  that  of  revo- 
lution, and  impimity,  and  plunder.    If  from  Italy  we 
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extend  our  view  to  the  Provinces,  we  jhall  And  them  CaiocJolias 
influenced  by  particular  causes  to  favour  one  leader  ^"b^*^* 
or  the  other,  according  as  their  principal  inhabitants 
had  received  fevours  fi!om  either,  or  as  either  happened 
to  be  better  known  amongst  them,  or  to  possess  the 
strongest  mUitary  force  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. But  degraded  and  oppressed  as  they  had 
been  under  the  Roman  Government,  it  mattered  little 
to  them  by  what  party  the  system  under  which  they 
suffered  was  administered^  imless  there  were  some 
among  them*  who,  looking  upon  Caesar  as  the  advocste 
of  popular  and  liberal  pri&ciples,  indulged  the  hope 
that  he  would  extend  more,  generally  that  envied 
privilege  of  Roman  dtioensfaip,  which  he  had  already 
wished  to  impart  faar  wider  than  his  Aristocratieid 
opponents  were  willing  to  allow. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  reputation  of 
upholding  the  cause  of  law  sad  good  principles,  might 
have  conferred  a  greater  strength  on  Pompey.,  had  it 
not  been  fas  the  selfish,  and  narrow,  and  profligate 
views  and  characters  which  marked  so  many  of  his 
adherents.  His  owa  private  morals  were  remarkably 
pure  and  amiable;  but  his  father-in-law  Metellus 
Scipio  had,  even  when  Consul,*  been  present  st  an 
entertainment  where  sveh  a  scene  of  debauchery  was 
exhibited,  as  no  honest  nan,  and  far  less  a  magistrate, 
should  have  sanctioned  by  his  presence ;  and  Appint 
Claudius,  with  whom  he  wss  also  become  connected 
by  the  nsanriage  of  hia  son  Caeeus  with  Appius*s 
daughter,  al^r  having  committed  many  acts  of  op- 
pression and  extortion  in  his>  PWyvince  of  Cilicia, 
after  having  been  detected  during  his  Consulship 
in  the  grossest  covruption,  and  having  obtained 
a  general  chaeacter  of  prodigality  and  voluptu- 
ousness, was  now  invested  with  the  office  of  Cen- 
sor,t  and  was  exerting  his  power  with  the  utmost 
severity.  He  expelled  a  number  of  persons  from  the 
Benate,  and  amongst  the  rest  C.  Sallustius  Crispus 
the  historian  5  he  also  degraded  many  individuals  of 
the  Equesteian  order  5  and  although  we  are  not  told 
that  any  of  his  censures  were  undeserved,  yet  they 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Censor 
himeelf,  and  served  to  alienate  from  the  cause  of  the 
Aristocracy  those  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  them. 
L.  Lentulus,  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  present  year, 
was  overwhelmed  with  debts,  {  and  is  said  to  have 
eagerly  anticipated  a  civil  war,  as  the  means  of  re- 
storing his  broken  fortunes.  To  these  might  be  added 
that  large  proportion  of  selfish  and  narrowminded 
individuals  who  are  the  incumbrance  and  disgrace  of 
every  Aristocracy;  men  who  abhor  all  reform,  be- 
cause they  think  it  may  interfere  with  their  coxnforts 
tad  privileges,  and  who  consider  their  own  ascend- 
ency rather  as  the  ultimate  object  of  Government 
than  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  general  wel- 
fhre  of  the  State  is  promoted ;  men,  in  short,  who 
burden  a  noble  cause  with  aU  the  weight  of  their 
pride  and  ignorance,  wfeo  render  its  success  a  doubt- 
nil  blessing,  and  lessen  the  regret  with  which  the 
goodregard  its  overthrow.  This  was  the  party  which 
had  persecuted  the  patriotic  Tribune  C.  Cornelius, 
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wbich  Had  lai^g^ly  shared  in  the  oppression  and 
plunder  of  the  Provinces,  and  ivhich  had  constantly 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship to  the  allied  or  subject  States  of  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  strength  of  Caesars  cause 
was  of  a  nature  most  likely  to  ensure  victory  in  such 
a  state  of  society  as  the  Roman  Empire  exhibited. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nine  legions,* 
consisting  of  such  veteran  soldiers,  that  one  of  the 
legions  was  considered  inferior  to  the  rest  in  tried 
courage  and  experience,  because  it  had  not  served 
more  than  eight  campaigns.    The  people  of  the  north 
of  Italy  were  attached  to  him,  as  the  supporter  of 
their  claims  for  a  participation  in  the  freedom  of 
Rome  $  and  Gaul,  however  ill-afifected  towards  the 
man  who  had  been  at  once  her  spoiler  and  enslaver,, 
was  yet  forced  to  assist  his  views  by  the  wealth  which 
her  plunder  put  at  his  disposal,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  purchase  partisans  at  Rome,  and  to  bind  his 
soldiers  to  his  interests  by  the  liberality  of  his  dona- 
tions.   Thus  amply  provided  with  means  to  strike 
the  first  blow  with  effect,  he  trusted  on  his  approach 
to  Rome  to  find  a  numerous  party  ready  to  cooperate 
with  him.    The  profligate  young  Nobility, t  who  had 
conspired  with  Catiline  in  his  plans  of  rapine  and 
murder,  and  who  had  since  abetted  the  vices  and  the 
riots  of  P.  Clodius,  were  eager  to  support  this  new 
leader,  who  would  accomplish,,  as  they  trusted,  what 
their  former  chiefs  had  attempted  in  vain  j  and  the 
rabble  of  the  Capital,  constantly  at  enmity  with  the 
existing  Government,  was  a  certain  ally  to  any  one 
who  should  head  a  rebellion.    All  these  were  likely 
to  be  active  assistants  in  promoting  the  cause  which 
they  espoused  j    while  a  large  proportion   of  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  Constitution,  woidd  confine 
their  zeal  to  words  or  feelings,  imd  would  make  no 
practical  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  here  to 
mention  the  dispositions  and  the  situation  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
the  civil  war  was  now  on  the  very  eve  of  its  commence- 
ment. We  have  spoken  of  the  departure  of  M.  Crassus 
from  Rome  in  the  year  698,  to  take  possession  of  his  Pro- 
vince of  Syria,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  P^urthia ; 
and  we  have  shewn  how,  in  the  year  700,  his  ambition, 
unaccompanied  by  corresponding  ability,  had  been 
finally  checked  by  his  defeat  and  death  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  wreck  of  his  army  had  been  led  back  into 
Syria  with  considerable  difficulty  by  C.  Cassius,^ 
aiterwards  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  and  at  this 
time  acting  as  Quaestor  under  Crassus.  Cassius 
covered  the  Province  of  Syria  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Parthians,  and  maintained  his  ground,  till  in  the 
year  702  M.  Cicero  was  appointed  to  succeed  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  and  M.  Bibulus 
arrived  in  Syria  to  take  the  command  in  the  room  of 
Cassius.  Neither  of  these  officers,  however,  had 
much  to  do  in  their  military  capacity,  for  the  Parthians 
were  unequal  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the 
Roman  Empire :  but  Cicero§  carried  with  him  into 
his  Province  the  vurtues  of  his  private  life,  and  pre- 
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served  both  himself  and  all  his  subordinate  officers  CiliisJuliiii 
pure  from  every  act  of  oppression  or  extortion ;  nor     C«s«r. 
would  he  even  accept  from  the  provincials  those  sums 
for  the  mtuntenance  of  his  personal   establishment, 
which,  as  the  Governors  received  no  salary  from  the 
treasury  at  home,   were  considered  as  the  ordinary 
allowances  of  their  office.    He  resigned  his  conunand 
and  returned  to  Italy  about  the  close  of  the  year  703, 
but  remained  at  his  different  villas  for  some  time;  and 
when  he  moved  towards  Rome  early  in  January,*  he 
did  not  enter  the  city,  or  take  any  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  Senate,  as  he  intended  to  prefer  his  claim  to 
a  Triumph,  on  accoimt  of  some  successes  which  he 
had  gained  over  the  plundering  tribes  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  Cilicia ;  and  imder  these  circimistances  he 
was  obliged  by  law  to  remain  without  the  walls  of 
Rome.    M.  Cato  was  constantly  attending  the  Senate, 
and,  as  might  be  supposed,  gave    his  warm  support 
to  every  resolution  hostile  to  Csesar.     L.  Lucullus 
and  his  brother  Marcus  had  been  some  time  dead  ; 
and  Q.  Hortensius,  another  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eloquent  members  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  had  died 
more  recently,  in  the  summer  of   the    year  703. f 
P.  LfCntulus  Spinther,  to  whose  exertions,  when  Con- 
sul, Cicero  professed  himself  greatly  indebted  for  his 
restoration   from  exile,    and  L.  Domitius,  the  col- 
league of  Appius  Claudius   in  the  Consulship,  and 
implicated  together  with  him  in  the  corrupt  agreement 
which  they  entered  into  with  two  of  the  candidates 
for  the  succession  to  their  office,  were  both  in  Rome, 
and  disposed  to  cooperate  zealously  with  Pompey. 
L.  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  who  had  been 
Consul  with  A.  Gabinius  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  ba- 
nishment, was  now  Censor,  and  although  wishing  to 
restrain  the  vehement  proceedings  of  his  colleague 
Appius  Claudius,}  was  yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  gq 
all  lengths  with  Caesar.     Of  the  persons  who  after- 
wards acted  a  principal  part  in  the  civil  wars,  M. 
Antonius  was  now  just  elected  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
in  order  to  further  Caesars  designs  ;  M.  Brutus  was 
in  Rome }  but  although  known  as  the  nephew  of 
Cato,  and  as  the  son-in-law  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
considered  as  a  young  man  of  promising  talents,  § 
he  had  as  yet  taken  no  conspicuous  share  in  pubUc 
affairs.    C.  Cassius  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  this 
year  3 1|  and  C.  Octavius,  now  a  boy  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  living  at  Rome  under  the  care 
of  his    mother  Atia,    and  of  his   father-in-law  L. 
Philippus. 

On  the  first  of  January,  704^^  when  the  new  Cssar  die- 
Consuls,  L.  Lentulus  and  C.  Marcellus,  entered  on  tates  tenni 
their  office,  C.  Curio  the  late  Tribune  arrived  in  Rome^^^.  ^ 
from  Caesar's  quarters,  whither  he  had  lately  betaken^ 
himself,  and  presented  a  letter  from  Caesar,  addressed 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  read  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  Tribunes  Q.  Cassius  and  M.  Antonius ;  and  con- 
tained a  statement  of  Caesar's  services  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  professions  of  his  willingness  to  resign  his 
Province  and  the  command  of  his  army,  if  Pompey 
would  do  the  same ;  but  otherwise,  he  said,  it  was 
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i.7ra;)Iiy.  DDJust  to  desire  him  to  expose  himself  without  de- 
'  fence  to  the  attempts  of  his  enemies.    This  language 
was  in  itself  rebellious^   inasmuch  as  it  dictated  the 
terms  on  which  alone  he  would  obey  the  Senate's 
orders;    the  Consuls  therefore  refused  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
but  called  upon  the  assembly  to  consider  generally 
the  state  of  the  Republic.     A  vehement  debate  en- 
sued,* and  one  or  two  members  urged  that  Caesar's 
proposals  should  be  accepted ;  but  a  great  majority  re- 
soWed,  on  the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey's  fether-in-law, 
that  Csesar  should  resign  the  command  of  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  comply  with 
this  order,  his  conduct  should  be  regarded  as  treason- 
pre  ap  his  able.     The  account  of  these  transactions,  which  goes 
^'^y*       under  Caesar's  name,  whether  it  be  really  the  work  of 
^^'  ^'     himself  or  of  one  of  his  partisans,  naturally  repre- 
"f^'     seats  this  decision  as  being  almost  extorted  from  the 
Oct,  — .  fgj^pg  q£  ^]j^    Senate    by  the  violence  of   Pompey's 
friends,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  military  force  which 
he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capital  j 
but  it  appears  from  Cicero's  more  impartial  testimony, 
that  although  many  of  the  more  moderate  Senatorsf 
were  probably  hurried  into  resolutions  more  violent 
than  they  thought  expedient,  yet  that  Cssar  s  pre- 
tensions were  generally  regarded  with  abhorrence; 
and  that  they  doubted  not  of  the  justice,  but  of  the 
policy  of  requiring  him  to  give  up  his  army.     How- 
ever, the  decree  of  the  Senate  was  negatived  by  the 
^'^'  Tribunes  Antonius  and  Cassius;}    upon    which  the 
tv  ofthc  ^<)nsuls  submitted  to  the  assembly  the  consideration 
Irj^aei   of  this  negative  j  and  it  was  debated  in  what  manner 
they  should  cotmteract  it.  Nothing  was  determined  on 
that  day ;  but  for  some  days  afterwards  the  more  vio- 
lent party  amongst  the  Aristocracy  exerted  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  bring  the  question  of  Csesar's  obedience 
at  once  to  an  issue.    The  Senators,  as  had  otten  been 
practised  on  similar  occasions,  put  on  mourning, §  to 
express  their  feeling  that  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  obstructed  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
Tribunes  ;  and  when  this  step  failed  to  produce  any 
effect,  they  had  recourse  to  their  highest  prerogative, 
^e      and  gave  their  charge  to  the  Consuls,  Prsetors,  Tri- 
F^^the  bunes,  and  Proconsuls,  "  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
pSde  for  *^^  Republic."     This  resolution  was  entered  on  the 
t^  ttfetj  joumids  of  the  Senate  on  the  seventh  of  January ; 
(4^1.^ Com- and  no  sooner  was  it  passed,    than    Antonius   and 
Bunveilth.  Cassius,  together  with  Curio, ||  professing  to  believe 
their  lives  in  danger,  fled  in  disguise  from  Rome,  and 
To;  Tri-    hastened  to  escape  to  Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  at 
^TWifiytoftavenna,  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  application  to 
the  Senate. 

It  appears  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters,^  written  a 
few  days  before  the  first  of  January,  that  he  had 
calcnlated  on  such  an  event  as  the  flight  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  on  its  affording  Csesar  a  pretext  for 
commencing  his  rebellion.  \Vlien  it  had  actually 
taken  place,  the  Senate  were  well  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  and  began  to 
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make  preparations  for  their  defehce.  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  several  districts,^  each  of  which  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  separate  ofiicerj 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  be  every  where  levied ;  money 
was  voted  from  the  treasury  to  be  placed  at  Pompey's 
disposal ;  and  the  Provinces  were  assigned  to  their 
respective  Governors,  as  Proconsuls  or  Prstors. 
Among  these  appointments,  Syria  was  given  to  P. 
Scipio,  and  the  two  Gauls,  which  Csesar  had  been  just 
summoned  to  resign,  were  bestowed  on  L.  Domitius 
and  M.  Considius  Nouianus.  The  whole  direction  of 
the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  was  conferred  on 
Pompey;  whose  reputation  as  a  General  was  still  so 
high,  that  none  contemplated  the  probability  of  his 
meeting  with  an  equal  antagonist. 

We  have  said  that,  when  Curio,  Antonius  and 
Cassius  fled  from  Rome,  Csesar  was  at  Ravenna.  He 
had  with  him  at  this  time  no  other  troops  than  the 
thirteenth  legion,  which  had  been  ordered  to  winter 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  3 1  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
amounting  to  eight  legions,  was  avowedly  quartered 
beyond  the  Alps  -,  but,  by  the  celerity  with  which  one 
of  these  legions  afterwards  joined  him,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  it  had  already  received  orders  to  march 
into  Italy,  and  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  at 
the  moment  when  Csesar  commenced  hostilities.  No 
sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  flight  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  of  the  subsequent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate,  than  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  and  expatiated 
on  the  violence  oflered  to  the  Tribunitian  character, 
and  on  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  despoil  him  of 
his  dignity,  by  forcing  him  to  resign  his  Province 
before  the  term  of  his  command  wiis  expired.  Thus 
much  of  his  speech  is  avowed  by  his  own  party 
historian  :  the  promises  which  he  made  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  prospect  of  spoil  and  settlements  of 
lands  which  he  held  out  as  the  price  of  their  rebellionj 
it  was  not  equally  to  his  purpose  to  record,  although 
such  temptations  were  not  likely  to  be  omitted.  He 
found  his  troops  perfectly  disposed  to  follow  him  $ 
and,  accordingly,  having  sent  out  some  men  in  small 
parties,  with  orders  to  enter  unobserved  into  Arirai- 
num}  and  secure  the  town,  he  himself  left  his 
Quarters  at  Ravenna  late  in  the  evening,  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  on  his  arrival  at  Ariminum,  found 
that  his  enterprise  had  succeeded,  and  that  the  place 
was  already  in  his  power.  This  was  the  first  town 
of  importance  without  the  limits  of  his  Province  on 
the  road  to  Rome  ;  and  by  thus  seizing  it  he  declared 
himself  in  open  rebellion,  and  that  from  this  time 
forward  he  was  to  follow,  without  reserve,  that  path 
of  lawless  usurpation  on  which  he  had  for  so  many 
years  been  preparing  himself  to  enter. 

At  Ariminum  he  met  the  fugitive  Tribunes,  ( 
whom  he  introduced,  without  delay,  to  his  army, 
in  the  disguise  in  which  they  had  fleil  from  Rome, 
desiring  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  relate  the 
violence  which  they  had  suffered.  Csesar  himself 
then  began  to  speak,  imploring  the  troops,  with 
the    most    passionate    expressions    of     grief    and 
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indignation^  to  revenge  at  once  the  injuries  of  their 
General/  and  the   outrage   offered  to  the  Tribtmes 
of  the  People.     In  the  vehemence  of  his  words  and 
gestures  he  frequently  (held  up  his  left  band,   aud, 
pointing  to  the  ring  which  he  wore  as  the  welUkhowa 
badge  of  Patrician  or  Equestrian  rank,  he  declared, 
that  he  would  sooner  part  with  tliat  ring,  than  &il  to 
satisfy  the  amplest  wishes  of  those  who  were  now 
offering  their  aid  to  maintain  his  dignity.     The  action 
being  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  words  coiuld 
be  heard,  many  of  the  solders  imagined  that  he  was 
promising  to  advance  all  his  followers  to  the  rank 
and  fortane  of  the  Equestrian  order ;  and  this  impres- 
sion tended  not  a  little  to  inflame  their  zeal  in  his 
behalf.  At  Ariminum,*  also,  Ceesar  found  L.  Roscius, 
one  of  the  Praetors,  and  L.  Ceesar,  a  distant  relation 
of  his  own,  who  had  both  left  Rome  in  the  hopes  of 
preventing  an  open  rupture,  and  had  both  consented 
to  be  the  bearers  of  a  private  communication  from 
Pompey  to  Caesar.     Its  substance  was  an  exculpation 
of  his  own  conduct  in  the  part  be  had  lately  taken  ; 
in  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  actuated  by  no  unkindly 
feelings  towards  Ceesar,  but  from  a  sense  of  his  para- 
mount duty  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  he  urged 
C«sar,in  like  manner,  to  wave  his  personal  animosities 
in  consideration  of  his  country,  and  not  to  seek  to 
punish  his  enemies  at  the  price  of  involving  the  Re- 
public in  a  civil  war.    Ceesar  professed  to  be  equally 
desirous  of  avoiding  bloodshed ;    and  requested   L. 
C»sar  and  Roscius  to  carry  back  his  answer  to  Pom- 
pey: in  which,  after  studiously  dwelling  on  his  sup- 
posed injuries,   he  proposed  that  both  Pompey  and 
himself  siiould  give  up  their  annies  ;  that  Pompey 
should  go  into  Spain  ;  and  that  all  the  forces  in  Italy 
should  be  disbanded  on  both  sides,  that  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome  might  deliberate  and  decide  on 
all  public  questk)ns  with  perfect  freedom;   that  he 
himself  shouM  resign  his  Provinces  of  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  the  officers   appointed   by  the 
Senate  to  succeed  him  3  and  that  he  should  go  to 
Rome  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consul- 
ship.     Finally,  he  requested  a  personal  conference 
with  Pompey,  that  all  things  might  be  fiiUy  adjusted, 
and  that  both  parties  might  pledge  themselves  by 
oath  to  fiilfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

With  these  terms  L.  Ceesar  and  L.  Roscius  set  out 
en  their  return  to  Pompey.  But  Caesar,!  not  waitii^ 
to  see  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  despatched  M. 
Antonius,  who  already  had  taken  a  command  under 
him,  with  -five  cohorts,  to  occupy  Arretium^  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  secured,  with  other  detachments, 
the  towns  of  Ancona,  Fanum,  and  Pisaurum.  l^eee 
movements  excited  a  general  consternation ; ;(  many 
of  the  inlKibitants  fled  from  their  homes  at  the  -ap- 
proach ef  Ceesar's  troops;  while  men  of  broken 
•fortunes,  and  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  go  into 
exile  for  their  crimes,  welcomed  his  arrival  as  the 
sm«  forerunner  of  a  total  revolution.  The  ahirm 
reached  Rome,  and  produced  there  such  an  effect, 
l«iat  Pompey  judged  it    expedient  to  abandon  the 
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Capital,  as  he  had  not  yet  organized  a  force  sufficient  CuusJaUni 
to  withstand  the  sudden  advance  of  the  rebel  army,     ^^^t- 
Accordingly,  before  the  nineteenth  of  January,*  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  towards  Capua,  accompanied 
by  both  the  Consuls,  the  great  majority  of  the  inferior 
Magistrates,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
llie  treasury  was  left  closely  locked  ;  from  the  preci* 
pitation  with  which  the  Capital  was  abandoaed,   or 
from  a  reluctance  to   carry  off  treasures^   some  of 
which  were  looked  upon  as  almost  too  sacred  to  be 
invaded,  and  from  the  hope   that  Caesar  would  in 
this  point  imitate  the  forbearance  of  his  adversaries. 
It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  every  thing  most  noble  in  j^^  ^^^ 
the  Commonwealth  being  now  obliged  to  fly  from  andConsol 
their  country,  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  public  withdraw 
mind^t  and  that  compassion  for  Pompey,  and  in- ^^omRootf 
dignation  against  Ceesar,  were  for  a  time  theprevaillng 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  of 
Italy.     So  general  was  the  abhorrence  of  C8eaar*s  re- 
bellion, that  his  own  father-in-law«  L».Piso,{  did  not 
hesitate    to  accompaay  the  Senate    in  their  retreat  | 

from  Rome ;  and  T.  Labienus,§  who  had  been  one  | 

of  his  most  favoured  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  left  him 
immediately  on  the  open  disclosure  of  his  designs 
against  bis  oouatry,  and  joined  Pompey  and  the  Con* 
sals  at  Theanum  in  Campania,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January. 

It  appears  certain  that  Pompey  was  taken  by  surprise  Pompey  it 
through  the  suddenness  with  which  Caesar  commenced  ^^^^^^^ 
hostilities.    Trusting  probably  to  the  season  of  the  ^my.  ^ 
year,  he  had  imagined  that  he  should  have  two  or 
three  months  before  him ;   in  the  course  of  which  he 
might  oiganize  a  sufficient  force  in  Italy  to  prevent 
Caesar  from  advancing,  and  might  thus  detain  him  ia 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  the  Spanish  army,  under  Afranius 
and  PetreiuB,  could  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  to 
complete  his  destruction  by  assailing  him  in  the  rear. 
But  when  Csesar  opened  the.  campaign^  just  as  the 
winter  was  setting  in,   (ior,  owing  to  the  defective  | 

state  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  nominal  time  waa 
nearly  two  months  in  advance  of  the  real  season  o£ 
the  year,)  Pompey's  preparations  for  defence  were 
paralysed.  His  actual  force  consisted  chiefly  of  two 
legions,  II  whidi  had  been  withdrawn  from  Caesar's 
army  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  in  the  preceding  year, 
as  a  reinforcement  for  the  troops  of  the  Republic  in 
Syria  -,  but  which  had  been  detained  in  Italy,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Commonwealth  liad  more 
to  fear  on  the  side  of  Gaul  than  of  Parthia.  These 
legions  had  shared  in  Csesar  s  victories  for  several 
years,  -and  when  he  at  last  parted  from  them,  one,  or 
both  of  them,  had  received  from  him  a  liberal  donation 
in  money  i^  so  that  Pompey  dared  not  risk  a  battle 
while  these  troops  composed  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.**  His  officers^  it  is.  true,  were  busy 
in  levyii^  soldiers  ia  different  parts  of  Ital^,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Picenum ;  that  district  in  which  his  fiither 
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BuH^aphy.  had  acquired  such  great  infinence,  and  from  which  lie 
had  himself  raised  on  army  of  three  legions  by  Yob 
peraimal  exertions,  when  be  first  took  part  in  public 
aflairs,  and  though  then  a  youths  without   rank  or 
public  authority,  man^ied  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
and  men  to  support  the  caase  of  L.  SylUu    But  these 
levies  were  carried  on  to  great  diaadTantage  under  the 
constant  alarm  of  the  abroach  of  the  enemy.*  Under 
SQch  circumstances,  men  are  unwilling  to  come  for- 
ward ;  and  those  who  might  have  rallied  round  any 
regular  force  which  was  already  organized,  had  no 
indination  to  take  upon  themselres  idL  the  dangers  of 
an  unequal   resistance.     Moreover,  Fbmpey  might 
have  remembered,  from  tfie  experience  of  the  last  civil 
war,  that  mldiers  were   easily  induced   to    desert 
officers  with  whom  they  were  little  acquainted,  and 
whose  namea  bore  no  eonmianding  authority }  and 
that  it  was  therefore  most  usisafe  to  trust  Generals  of 
no  reputation  with  imtried  soldiers  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  enemy  as  Ciesar,  whose  liberality  was 
Bpltnofiiardly  less  notorious  than  his   victories.     His  fixed 
'f'""'^  determination,  accordingly,  was,  to  avoid  all  engage- 
ments with  the  rebels,  and  to  concentrate  all  the 
troops  that  his  Heutenants  could  collect  iri  the  south 
of  Italy  I  after  which  he  vrould  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances, whether  still  to  make  a  stand  in  Italy,  or  to 
cross  over  into  Greece,  and  there  organize  the  re- 
sources of  that  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  bis  past 
exploits  had  gained  fbr  him  so  many  connections,  and 
fluch  an  universal  popularity. 

Pompey  waa  still  with  tht  Consuls  at  Theanam,t 
when  L.  Cesar  arrived  there  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Ja- 
unary,  with  CsBsar's  proposed  conditkyns  of  peace.  They 
were  immediately  discussed  in  a  Council  composed 
of  tlie  principal  Senators  3  and  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  them,  provided  that  C«sar  would  withdraw 
his  troc^  from  all  the  towns  which  he  had  occupied 
.  beyond  the  limits  of  his  Proyimee.  L.  Csesar  was 
sent  back  with  tbrs  answer ;  and  Cicero  seems  for 
a  time  to  have  fiattered  himself  that  the  war  would 
thus  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  Csesar  had  no 
intention  of  resting  contented  with  the  permission 
of  standing  for  the  Consulship,  when  the  sovereignty 
of  Rooie  seemed  within  his  grasp.  He  complained 
that  Pompey  still  continued  his  levies  of  soldiers;^ 
that  his  making  no  mention  of  a  personcd  ccmference, 
betrayed  an  unwiHingness  to  terminate  the  quarrel ; 
a&d  that  he  had  fixed  no  particular  day  for  his  depar- 
ture into  Spain.  He,  meantime,  (  on  his  own  part, 
was  raising  troops,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
other  legions  of  his  own  army ;  he  had  occupied  the 
towns  0f  Iguvium  and  Auxkmim,!!  which  Fbm>pey*a 
oiBcers  had  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  $  and  Curio,^ 
in  his  private  Correspondence,  ridiculed  the  mission  of 
L.  Csesar,  as  a  measure  from  which  the  invader  had 
never  really  anticipated  any  result.  Pompey,  stfll  pur- 
sning  his  plan  of  retreating,  was  at  Luceria  in  Apulia, 
in  the  beginning  of  February;  and  on  the  seventh 
of  that  mouth,^*  encouraged  by  Ceesar's  protracted 


absence,  be  sent  orders  to  the  Consuls  at  Capua,  thai 
they  should  return  vrith  all  haste  to  llome  and  carry 
off  the  sacred  treasures  from  the  treasury,  which  he 
now  regretted  that  he  had  left  behind.  Bnt  the 
Consuls,  judging  the  attempt  too  hazardous,  declined 
to  put  it  in  execution.  The  disobedience  of  one  of 
his  officers  soon  af^rwards  brought  upon  Pompey  a 
fiir  severer  loss.  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  and  h.  VibuU 
lins  Rufus*  had  been  employed  in  levying  soldiers 
in  Ficenum,  and  although,  as  Cesar  advanced,  many 
of  their  men  deserted,  and  went  over  to  him,  yet 
VibuUius  was  aUe  to  reach  Corfinium  with  fourteen 
cohorts,  amounting  to  about  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men«  At  Corfinium  he  found  L.  Domitius  Mno* 
barbus,  with  a  force  of  twelve  cohorts,  and  C.  Hirrus 
with  five  more,  which  he  had  collected  firom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camermum.  In  this  manner  an  army  was 
assembled  of  needy  nineteen  thousand  men }  and 
Vibulliust  wrote  to  Pompey  to  tell  him  that  Domitius 
would  put  the  whole  in  motion  to  join  htm  on  the  ninth 
of  February.  But,  instead  of  executing  this  plan,  Domi« 
tins  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  strong  enough 
to  arrest  Cesar's  progress,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  threaten 
Ihs  rear  with  serious  annoyance,  if  he  should  venture  to 
pass  beyond  him,  and  advance  in  pursuit  of  Pompey. 
It  appears,  too,  that  private  interests  were  allowed  to 
influence  his  decision ;  X  ^^  ^bat  some  individuals, 
who  possessed  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced 
him  to  renMin,  that  he  might  protect  their  villas,  or 
enable  them  to  remove  their  effects  with  greater 
security.  He  eren' divided  his  forces,  and  attempted 
to  bold  the  towns  of  Sulmo  and  Alba ;  and,  instead 
of  setting  out  to  join  Pompey  on  the  ninth  of 
February,  he  remained  at  Corfinium  in  spite  of 
repeated  orders  to  the  contrary,  till  Caesar  arrived 
before  the  town,  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth,! 
with  a  force  which  cannot  be  exactly  computed,  as 
he  was  every  day  receiving  reinforcements  either  by 
desertion  from  the  enemy,-  or  by  the  success  of 
his  levies,  or  by  the  arrival  of  detachments  from 
the  legions  of  his  own  army  which  he  had  left 
in  Gaul.  Sufano  was  soon  surrendered  to  his  lieu- 
tenant M.  Antonius  ;  |t  and  the  event  of  the  siege 
of  Corfinium  was  awaited  with  the  moat  lively  in* 
terest  in  every  quarter.  There  were  many  persons, 
and  Cicero  himself  was  among  the  number,  who  ex- 
pected that  Pompey  would  march  to  the  relief  of 
Domitius,  and  considered  thatt  it  would  be  roost  dis- 
graeaful  if  he  tamely  abandoned  him.  But  Domitiua 
had  exposed  himself  to  danger  in  defiaaee  of  the 
express  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  armies  of 
the  Commoarweaitb;  and  he  had  detasned  vrith  him 
the  levies,  firom.  i^cenum,  on  whose  fidelity  to  his 
person  Pompey  relied  with  particular  confidence, 
and  whose  presence  he  anxiously  looked  fbr  to  over- 
awe the  wavering  inclinations  of  the  two  legiona 
which  he  had  received  from  Cmar.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  a  more  enterprising  General  roi^€  have 
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risked  the  attempt,  and  might  bave  thought  it  wise 
to  run  all  hazards  in  the  hope  of  putting  himself 
at    the    head    of   the    soldiers    of   Picenum ;    but 
Pompey,    misled  perhaps  by  the  example  of  Sylla, 
seems    to    have    attached    too  little  value  to  the 
possession  of  Italy,  and  to  have  contemplated  without 
regret  the  prospect  of  abandoning  it  for  the  present, 
while  he  was  preparing  in  Greece  sufficient  resources 
to  enable  him,  as  he  trusted,  speedily  to  recover  it. 
Accordingly,  having  written  to  Domitius  to  warn  him 
that  he  must  look  for  no  relief,  he  continued  his  re- 
Ireat  towards  Brundisium,  and  reached  that  place 
about  the  twenty-fifth  of  February.*     Domitius,  thus 
left  to  his  own  resources,  soon  found  how  unequal  he 
was  to  the  task  of  opposing  Csesar ;  his  soldiers  be- 
gan to  perceive  his  distrust  of  his  own  situation,  and 
thought  that  they  were  now  authorized  to  consult 
their  own  safety.f  They  imme3iately  mutinied  against 
their  Generals,  secured  the  persons  of  Domitius  and 
the  principal  officers  who  were  with  him,  and  sent  to 
inform  Caesar  that  they  were  ready  to  open  the  gates 
to  him,  and  to  put  his  chief  enemies  into  his  power. 
Upon  this  offer  he  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
ordered    Domitius,   with  the    other  leaders,  to   be 
brought  before  him  ;  when,  having  reproached  some 
of  the  number  with  personal  ingratitude  to  himself 
from  whom  they  had  received  many  favours,  he  dis- 
missed them  all  unhurt,  and  even  allowed  Domitius 
to  carry  off  with  him  a  considerable  treasure  which 
he  had  brought  to  Corfinium  for  the  payment  of  his 
•troops.     The  soldiers  he  enlisted  in  his  own  army ; 
and  immediately  set  out  from  Corfinium,  about  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  to  prosecute  his  march  to 
Brundisium.     In  this  manner  Caesar,  like  Sylla,  owed 
his  first  great  success  to  the  faithlessness  or  weakness 
of  his  enemy's  adherents  ;  and  the  betrayal  of  Scipio 
by  his  own  soldiers  in  Campania,  was  now  imitated 
by  the  troops  at  Corfinium,  who  surrendered  their 
post  and  their  General,  and  themselves  joined  the 
standard  of  the  conqueror. 

It  now  appeared  certain  that  Pompey  intended  to 
abandon  Italy ;  and  when  this  determination  became 
known,  it  necessarily  drove  the  Italians  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cssar,  since  they  were 
left  wholly  at  his  mercy.  His  moderation  at  Corfinium 
was  every  where  eagerly  reported  5  and  those  who  had 
at  first  dreaded  the  worst  evils  from  the  approach  of 
his  army,t  were  now  grateful  to  him  in  proportion  to 
their  former  fears,  when  they  saw  that  he  abstained, 
as  yet,  from  confiscations  and  proscriptions.  There 
were  many  Senators  also,  and  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, §  who,  considering  the  Komaa  Government  inse- 
parable from  the  possession  of  Rome,  did  not  think 
themselves  bound  to  follow- Pompey  into  a  foreign 
country,  and  looked  upon  his  resignation  of  the  seat 
of  Government  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that 
Caesar  might  now  dispose  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
some  shadow  of  lawful  authority.  P.  Lentulus,  having 
been  freely  spared  by  Caesar  at  Corfinium,  was  unwil- 
ling to  take  any  further  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  even 
Cicero  hesitated  whether  he  should  follow  Pompey 
into  Greece  or  not ;  he  having  been  left  at  Capua 
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with  the  care  of  that  part  of  Italy,  and  having  after-  C«tnJiiiiai 
wards  been  prevented  from  reaching  Brundisium  by     ^^*^^ 
the  rapid  advance  of  Caesars  army  into  Apulia.  Mean- 
while the  Consuls,  with  all  the  troops  which  they  had 
been  able  to  raise,  had  effected  their  junction  with 
Pompey ;  but  some  of  his  officers,  endeavouring  to 
joih  him  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  found 
that  Caesar  had  intercepted  them.     Among  these  P. 
Rutilius  Lupus,  one  of  the  Praetors,  whilst  trying  to 
retreat  from  Taracina  with  about  eighteen  hundred  men, 
fell  in  with  Caesar's  cavalry ;  upon  which  his  soldiers 
immediately  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  he  himself, 
relinquishingthe  cause  of  Pompey  as  desperate,  returned  q^^^^ 
to  Rome,  and  there  began  to  perform  the  ordinary  sieges  Pi 
duties  of  his  office  in  administering  justice.     Ctesar  pey  in 
arrived  b^efore  Brundisium  on  the  ninth  of  March,  with  Bnmdi- 
a  force  amounting  now  to  six  legions  ;  four  of  which  ^^^^* 
belonged  to  his  own  veteran  army,  and  the  other  two 
consisted  of  the  troops  which  he  had  levied  since  he 
entered  Italy.     He  found  that  the  Consuls,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,"^  and  with  a  large  number 
of  Senators,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children^ 
had  embarked  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  on  the 
fourth  of  March ;  and  that  Pompey,  with  about  twenty 
cohorts,  or  twelve  thousand  men,   was  apparently 
resolved  to  maintain  Brundisium  against  him.     He 
had,  a  short  time  before,  taken  prisoner  one  of  Pom* 
pey's  officers,!  whom  he  had  sent  back  to  Pompey, 
hoping,  according  to   his  own  professions,  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  with  his  Greneral  to  agree  to 
a  reconciliation.    But  when  Pompey  sent  this  officer 
to  Caesar  I  with  proposals  of  peace,  Caesar,  pretending* 
to  consider  the  terms  unsatisfactory,  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  Brundisium  with  the  utmost  vigour  5  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Pompey  is   said  to   have  declined 
another  offer  on  the  part  of  Caesar  to  negotiate,  §  al- 
leging that  he  could  enter  into  no  treaty  in  the  absence 
of  the  Consuls.     At  the  same  time,  however,  that 
Caesar  was  expressing  his  wish  for  peace,  his  followers, 
in  their  private  reports,  ||  gave  a  very  different  repre- 
sentation of  his  intentions ;    and  declared,  that  he 
talked  of  revenging  the  fates  of  Carbo  and  Brutus, 
and  those  other  members  of  the  party  of  Marlus, 
whom  Pompey  had  formerly  put  to  death  ;  nay,  so 
eager  was  he  to  find  grounds  of  complaint  against  his 
antagonist,  that  he  pretended  to  consider  T.  Mild  as 
the  victim  of  Pompey*s  unjust  persecution,  and  thus 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  man,  whose  only  claim  on 
his  support  was  a  turbulence  and  factiousness  of  spirit 
resembling  his  own.    Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Brun- 
disium was  pressed  with  vigour ;  and  Caesar  attempted 
to  carry  out  two  moles  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
harbour's  mouth,  with  the  view  of  blocking  up  the 
passage,  and  thus  depriving  the  enemy  of  his  means  of 
retreat  by  sea.     But  before  this  work  was  completed,  Pompey 
the  ships,  which  had  transported  the  Consuls^  and  the  crosses  tlj^ 
first  division  of  the  army  into  Greece,  returned  to  gJwco 
Brundisium }    and   Pompey  was   finally  enabled   to  with  his 
embark  the  remainder  of  his  troopj,  and  to  put  to  se 
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Biosnfhf.  on  the  seventeentli  of  March^  with  the  loss  of  only 
^  two  transports,  which  ran  aground  at  the  contracted 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  Were  in  this  manner 
tiiken.  The  citizens  of  Brundisium  immediately 
opened  their  gates  to  Caesar  }  and  on  the  eighteenth 
he  entered  the  town  and  made  a  public  address 
to  the  inhabitants.  Thence  he  resolved  at  onc€  to 
tfiove  towards  Rome,  for  he  was  unable  to  follow 
Pompey  from  the  want  of  shippings  and  he  was 
anxious  to  take  possession  of  the  seat  of  6o%'ernment, 
and  then  to  carry  his  army  into  Spain,  and  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  formidable  force  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Pompey  in  that  Province. 

It  appears  that  Pompey,*  justly  regarding  Csesar 
and  his  partisans  as  rebels,  had  in  all  his  proclamations 
denounced  severe  punishments  against  every  one  who 
should  abet  or  countenance  them ;  and  by  this  lan- 
guage be  had  alarmed  and  alienated  the  minds  of  that 
large  portion  of  the  Italian  people,  who  were  dis- 
posed, above  all  things,  to  consult  their  own  private 
ease  and  safety.  This  feeling  towards  the  opposite 
party,  combined  with  the  fame  of  his  antagonist's 
moderation,  had  disposed  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  to  favour  Caesar's  interests,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  to  afford  him  active  assistance ;  but  now 
that  Pompey  was  retired  from  Italy,  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  his  rival  were  more  keenly  felt,  and 
rendered  men  in  turn  dissatisfied  with  him.  Caesar, 
although  the  mere  leader  of  a  rebellious  army,  began 
to  act  as  if  he  were  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  Italy.  He 
sent  orders  to  the  chief  Magistrates  of  all  the  cor- 
porate towns  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  ships,  f 
and  cause  them  to  be  sent  to  Brundisium,  there  to  be 
in  readiness  to  transport  his  army  into  Greece  ^  he 
quartered  his  legions  in  different  places,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unused  to  such 
a  burden  in  Italy;  and  he  continued  to  levy  soldiers,as 
he  had  done  from  the  beginning  of  bis  rebellion,  while 
his  officers  conducted  themselves  in  the  execution  of 
a  task  odious  in  itself,  with  much  superfluous  inso- 
lence and  offensiveness.  The  character  of  his  partisans 
was,  indeed,  such  as  would  have  disgraced  the  most 
honourable  cause.  His  own  personal  profligacy  was 
faithfully  imitated  by  his  lieutenants  Antonius  and 
Curio  5  and  the  reputation  of  the  leaders,  together 
"ivith  the  revolutionary  views  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  entertain,  had  attracted  to  their  standard  a 
crowd  of  desperate  and  atrocious  men,|  whose  ap- 
pearance filled  all  respectable  citizens  with  terror. 
Thus  attended,  Caesar  moved  from  Brundisium  to- 
incs  to-  wards  Rome,  wishing  to  assemble  and  address  the 
Senate,  or  rather  the  small  minority  of  Senators  who 
had  not  left  the  Capital  on  the  first  of  April.§  As  he 
was  anxious  to  gain  the  sanction  of  every  person 
of  credit  whom  he  could  at  all  hope  to  influence,  he 
wrote  to  Cicero,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  meet 
Bi^  inter-  him  at  Rome  :  Cicero,  however,  having  no  intention 
[*y  *iti»  of  complying  with  his  wishes,  had  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him  on  his  road,  about  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  at  Formiiie ',  hoping  to  persuade  him  not  to 
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press  his  request  any  further.  But  Caesar  told  him,*  Cunmrutim 
that  his  absence  from  the  Senate  would  naturally  in-  Cnsar. 
fluence  others,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
condemnation  of  his  conduct.  ^He  then  urged  him 
to  appear  in  the  Senate,  and  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  negotiation ;  but  when  Cicero  replied,  that 
if  he  did  so,  he  should  recommend  the  Senate  to 
forbid  the  march  of  troops  into  Spain,  or  their  trans- 
port ipto  Greece,  and  should  lament  the  condition 
to  which  Pompey  had  been  reduced,*  Caesar  told  him, 
"  that  he  would  have  nothing  of  that  sort  said  }* 
and  in  conclusion,  finding  Cicero  resolute  in  his  re- 
fusal, he  observed,  "  that  if  he  were  denied  the 
benefit  of  Cicero's  advice,  he  must  follow  such  as  he 
could  procure,  and  should  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures.*'  On  these  terms  they  parted^  and  Ctesar 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  were  many  Sc-  Descrip* 
'  nators  who,  after  Fompey's    departure   from  Italy,  tion  of  the 
resolved  to  take  no  further  share    in  the  civil  war.  P^nona 
Amongst  these  were  L.  Volcatius  TuUus  and  Manius  roaLedl 
uEmilius  Lepidus,  who  hud  been  Consuls  in  the  year  Rome  to 
687 ;  t  Ser.  Sulpicius,  who  had  been  Consul  in  ^the  receive 
year  709  ;  and  C.  Sosius  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus«  who  Cesar, 
were  two  of  the  Praetors  for  the  present  year.    But 
of  this  number  all  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  countenancing  Caesar's  usurpation.     The 
two  Prsetors,  by  continuing  to  act  in  their  judicial 
character  at  Rome,  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Capital  was  still  the  seat  of  a  lawful  Government ; 
but  L.  TuUus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  wished  to  remain  in 
perfect  retirement,  {  and  declined  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  Senators  which  Caesar  called  together  on  his 
arrival.   Another  Praetor,  M.  iBmiiius  Lepidus,  after- 
wards the  associate  of  Octavius  and  Antonius  in  the 
second  Triumvirate,  had  remained  at  Rome  when  the 
Consuls  and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  had  left  it> 
and  was  considered  to  be  a  decided  partisan  of  Caesar, 
M.  Caclius  Rufus,  at  this  time   Curule  ^dile,  who 
had  been  Tribune  in  the  year  701,  and  had  then  taken 
an  active  part  in  behalf  of  Milo,  was  now  also  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  Caesar,  and  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  period  in  Rome.§    L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  was  in  Rome  also,||  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent intentions ;  it  being  his  purpose  to  force  Caesar 
to  display  his  real  contempt  for  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  to  prove  how  little  he  himself  respected  the 
sacreduess  of  the  Tribnnitian  character,  when  it  was 
in  the  way  of  his  own  ambition.     Caesar  appears  to  Cesar  ad< 
have  reached   the   Capital  about  the   time  that  he  dresses  tha 
proposed  to  arrive  there,  that  is,  on  the  first  of  April  5^'***®* 
and  having  assembled  as  many  of  the  Senators  as 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  obey  his  summons,  he  held 
to  them  a  language,  in  which  he  scarcely  attempted 
to  disguise  the  lawlessness  of  his  usurpation.^     He 
again  repeated  the  story  of  his  pretended  injuries  in 
not  having  been  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  Government 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  obey  their  orders  3  and 
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he  inveighed  ngainst  tbe  cruelty  shewn  to  t1i»e  Tri  • 
buned  Antonins  and'Q.  Caasius,  a  cruelty  which  had 
existed  at  most  only  in  intention,  and,  probably,  ooXy 
in  the  counterfeited  fc^rs  oi  those  who  were  its  ima- 
ginary objects.  On  such  prorocations  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  be  guilty  of  rebellioa  and  usurpa- 
tion i  and  he  entreated  the  Senate  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  Republic,  telling  th^m  plainly, 
at  the  some  time,  that  if  they  were  averse  to  the 
task,  he  wo«ld  not  burden  them  with  it,  but  would 
govern  the  Commonwealth  by  himself.  Meanwhile, 
he  recomfmended  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to 
Pompey,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  peace. 

This  last  proposal  the  Senate,  according  to  Caesar's 
ofwn  account,**  was  not  unwilling  to  embrace  ,•  but 
no  one  could  be  found  to  atrcept  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador, because  they  were  all  afraid  to  put  themselves 
in  Pompey's  power  after  the  threats  which  he  had 
denounced  against  those  who  did  not  follow  him  out 
of  Italy.  This  is  probably  a  mere  calumny  of 
Cesar  8 ;  and  a  soore  natural  cause  of  the  general 
reluctance  is  assigneii  by  Plutarch,  t  «nd  implied  by 
Ciecro^t  that  no  one  thought  C«sar  sincere  in  his 
offer  to  negotiate.  He  attempted  to  carry  several 
oiher  nneasures  through  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate;  but  he  found  even  the  shadow  of  that  body, 
which  now  alone  remained,  decidedly  averse  to  bis 
iafterests;  and  L.  Metdlua  the  Tribune  interposed 
hia  negative  on  several  occasioiis  to  defeat  Caesar's 
objects.  AU  the  opposition  was  nearly  indifferent  to 
him,  for  he  was, little  anxious  to  have  his  \  .>wer  sup^ 
ported  by  law }  and,  as  if  he  were  already  the  despot 
of  his  country,  he  refused  to  let  his  lieutenant  C. 
Curb  derive  his  title  to  his  command  in  Sicily  from 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  but  told  him  that  all  com- 
missions should  proceed  from  himself.  But  when 
L.  Meteltu^  endeavoured,  by  his  negative,  to  prevent 
lum  from  breaking  open  the  treasury,  and  from  con- 
verting the  public  money  to  his  own  use,  he  was 
highly  irritated,  insomuch  that,  when  Mete llus,§  as  a 
last  resource,  placed  himself  before  the  door  of  the 
treasury,  Caesar  threatened  him  with  immediate  death, 
and  wsis  tUsposed  to  have  made  this  murder,  had  Me- 
tellus  persisted  in  his  resistance,  the  prelude  to  a 
general  naassacre.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  three 
months,  tbe  man,  who  had  attacked  his  country  under 
pretence  of  revenging  the  insults  offered  to  the  Trir 
bunitian  power,  was  himself  guilty  of  a  most  violent 
outrage  upon  that  power,  when  exercised  in  as  just  a 
cause  as  could,  on  any  occasioni  have  required  its 
protection.  But  by  tjds  act  of  violence  Caesar  lost 
much  of  his  popularity,  even  with  the  lowest  Gi  the 
people  ;||  and,  inding  that  he  was  doing  himself 
nothing  but  mischief  hy  his  stay  in  Rome,  he  set  out 
before  the  middle  of  April  on  his  way  to  Spain,  with- 
out venturing  to  deliver  a  s|«ech  to  the  people  aa  he 
1^  before  designed.  He  iaArusted  the  command  of 
the  Capital  itself  to  M.  l4epithui  ^f  that  of  the  rest 
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of  Italy  to  M.  Aatonius ;  C  Curk>,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  was  to  occupy  Sicily  -,  Q*  Valerius  Orca^ 
Sardinia ;  and  C.  Antonius,  Illyricum. 

Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  won  with  little  difficulty. 
The  first  of  these  Provinces  had  been  assigned  by  the 
Senate  to  M.  Cato  on  the  first  commencement  of  the 
rebellion;  but  he,  judging  himself  more  fitted  for 
civil  than  for  military  employments»  had  declined  to 
accept  the  command,*  so  long  as  there  was  any  pros- 
pect of  the  speedy  reestablishment  of  the  Government 
at  Rome.  When  this  became  desperate,  he  went 
over  to  Sicily,  and  exerted  himself  with  great  vigour 
in  building  ships,  in  refitting  such  as  he  found  in  tbe 
island,  and  in  levying  soldiers,  not  only  from  among 
the  Sicilians,  but  from  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  opposite 
coast  of  Italy.  These  preparations,  however,  were  in 
a  very  imperfect  state,  when  he  received  the  tidings 
of  Curio's  ^proach  with  an  army  of  three  legions  i 
the  troops  being,  indeed,  actually  carried  over  into 
Sicily  by  C.  Asinius  Pollio  before  Curio  ^ad  joined 
them  to  assimie  the  conunand.t  Cato  appears  to  have 
entered  into  the  war  with  the  same  feelings  that  are 
ascribed  to  our  own  Lord  Falkland,  under  circumstances 
]iartly  similar ;  he  deeply  regretted  the  bloodshed  which 
must  aitend  the  victory  of  either  party,  and  he  justly 
estimated  the  wickedness  of  bringing  the  miseries  of 
war  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  country,  without 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Accordingly, 
finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
island,}  he  quitted  Syracuse  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April,  and  went  to  join  Pon^>ey  and  tbe  army  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Greece.  Cuiio  thus  became  master 
of  Sicily  without  composition,  and  Q.  Valerius  Orca 
was  equally  fortunate  in  Sardinia  ^  fur  M.  Cotta,§  to 
whom  the  Senate  had  intrusted  the  care  of  that  Pro- 
vince, finding  the  inhabitants  strongly  disposed  to 
submit  to  Caesar,  and  being  driven  out  of  Caralis,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  in  the  island,  by  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  the  citizens  themselves,  despaired  of  resisting 
Caesar's  officer,  and,  abandoning  Sardioia»  withdrew 
into  Africa,  where  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth 
seemed  to  wear  a  more  promising  appearance* 

We  must  now  follow  the  steps  of  Caesar  towards 
Spain.  On  his  arrival  in  Transalpine  Gaal,  he  found 
that  the  citizens  of  Massilia  refused  to  admit  him 
within  their  walls,  ||  and  were  making  preparations 
to  stand  a  siege.  Massilia,  a  Gireek  colony,  founded 
by  the  lonians  of  Phocaea,  when  Ionia  was  first  con- 
quered by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Cyrus, 
had  been  for  many  years  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  had  at- 
tained to  a  considerable  height  of  power  and  prosperity. 
Its  Govetiunent  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  their 
relations  with  Rome  to  support  a  rebel  General,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  success  of  his  rebellion  > 
and  L.  Domitius,  whom  Caesar  had  taken  prisoner 
and  dismissed  at  Corfinium,  having  been  since  busily 
employed  in.  collecting  a  squadron  of  light  vessels 
and  manning  them  with  his  slaves  and  dependents 
ffom  his  estates  near  Cosa  in  Etruria,  was  expected 
soon  in  Tnnsidpine  Gaul,  the  command  of  which  had 
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Biognpbjr.  |)een  qonjFerred  on  liim  by  the  Senate^  as  we  bave 
before  mentioned.    According  to  Ceesar's  account^  tbe 
Massilians^  after  making  professions  of  perfect  neu- 
trality^ ^^ceived  Domitius   into  their  ehy  as  soon  as 
his  squadron  arrived^  and  placed  all  their  resources 
at  his  disposal :  but  it  seems  more  likely  thai  Caesar 
had  insisted  on  their  acknowledging  his  authority^ 
and,  from  the  moment  they  had  refused  to  do  so,  had 
abeady  regarded  them  as  enemies  3  so  that  their  re- 
ception of  Domitius  was   rendered  unaroidable.    Be 
this  as  it  may,  their  hostility  to  Ceesar  soon  assumed 
a  decided  shape,  and  he  laid  siege  to  their  city  with 
three  legions.    About  a  month  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  war  by  his 
orders  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Arelate,  and  in  pre- 
paring towers  and  other  works  for  the  attack  of  the 
walls;  after  which  he  e;ave  the  command  of  the  army 
_     to  C.  Trebonius,  and  of  the  fleet  to  Decimns  Brutus, 
QjouBeaoed  (both  of  them  afterwards  in  the  number  of  his  assas- 
sins,) and  pursued  his  own  course^  according  to  his 
original  intention,  into  Spain. 
Spain  was  at  this  time  held  by  three  of  Pompey's 
suteofthe  lieutenants :  L.  Airanius,  who  had  been  Ck)nsul  with 
Umd-^  Q.  Metellus  Celer  in  the  /ear  €93  5    M.  Petreius,  a 
Ttsi^  veteran  officer,  who,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Consul  C. 
i^      Antonins,  had  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  battle  in  which  L.  Catiline  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  the  year  691 ;  and  M.  Terentius  Varro, 
a  man  more  distinguished  as  a  writer  and  philosopher 
than  ad  a  General.    Their  united  force  is  stated  by 
Cffisar  to  hare  amounted  to  seven  legions  ',^  two  of 
which,  under  M.  Varro,  were  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  Spain,  while  Afranius  and  Pctreius,  with  the 
remaining  five,   and   a  numerous  body  dP  Spani^ 
auxiliaries,  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  north  of 
the  Ebro,  and  had  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Ilerda 
on  the  Sicoris.    Caesar  had  already  sent  C.  Fabius  his 
lieutenant  with  four  legions  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
others  were  ordered  to  follow  without  delay.     A  con- 
siderable auxiliary  force  of  Gauls  also  accompanied 
the  arxny,  and  the  Craulish  cavalry  in  particular  is  said 
to  have  been  both  numerous  and  excellent.    Mean- 
time ft  report  was  current  that  Pompey,  with  all  his 
own  army,  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  to  join  his  lieu- 
tenants ;  and  the  apprehension  of  so  formidable  an 
accession  to  the  strength   of  the   enemy,   induced 
Cesar  to  attempt  to  bind  most  closely  the  attachment 
of  his  own  soldiers  to  himself.     For  this  purpose  he 
borrofwed  money  of  the  military  Tribunes  and  Cen- 
turions, and  with  this  fund  he  wns  enabled  to  make 
a  donation  to  ikie  troops ;  a  step  by  which  he  not 
only  conciliated  the  soldiers,  but  secured  the  fidelity 
of  the  officers,  whose    only  hope  of  being  repaid 
rested  in  the  victory  of  their  General. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of 
the  numbers  of  Cssar's  army,  when  he  himself 
arrived  to  take  the  command.  ''Hiey  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy  in  regular  infemtry,  and 
Csesar  was  expecting  additional  reinforcements  of 
Gauls,  which  might  place  his  auxiliary  force  on  a 
level  with  that  of  his  opponents.  However,  Afranius 
and  Petreius  were  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  action 
^th  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Csesar^s  legions ;  and 
they  resolved  rather  to  protract  the  contest,  being 
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abundantly  provided  with  resources,  and  being  in  a  Caias^iilias 
position   which  they  had  themselves   chosen  as  the 
seat  of  war.    The  town  of  Ilerda  was  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  and  their  army  was  en- 
camped before  it ;    so  that  Caesar  had  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  same 'side  of  the  river,  preserving  also 
his   communications  with  the  left   bank  by  means 
of  two  bridges,'*^    distant    nearly  four    miles  fron 
each  other,  which  had  been   constructed  at  points 
higher  up  the  Sicoris.    The  country  which  he  could 
command  on  the  right  bank  was    confined  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  river  Cinga,  which  flows  into  the 
Sicoris  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro,  and  ^        . 
whose  course  was  distant  from  Ilerda  something  less  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
than  thirty  miles.     This  district  was  aooa  exhausted  3  Sicoris. 
as  Afranius  had  aineadyconveyed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
com  which  he  could  find  in  it  into  Ilerda,  and  Cseaar*s 
troops  haid  quickly  consumed  whatever  had  not  been 
thus  preoccupied.  But,  as  large  convoys  of  provisions 
were  on  their  way  from  Gaul  and  Italy,  as  some  of  the 
more  diatant  Spanish  tribes  had  «L^o  engaged  to  send 
supplies,  and  as  Csasar's  own  piundericg  parties  made 
frequent  excursions  on  the  left  baak  of  the  Si€oris> 
the  support  of  the  amy  seemed  likely  to  be  well 
secured. t     It  happened,  however,  thai  for  some  days 
there  fell  an  wnniaiiftl  quantity  of  rain,  which  com- 
bined with  the  meUing  of  the  snow  on  ^e  mountains 
to  produce  a  great  and  sudden  flood ;  insomuch^  that 
both  Caesar's  bridges  were  blown  up  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day.    Nor  did  the  waters  soon  abat^j  but 
continued  so  high  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  repairing  Distress  of 
the  bridges,  and  effectually  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  Caesar  ow- 
with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    Under  these  ^^s^^n 
circuRistances  Caesar  s   foraging  parties  on  the  left  ^f  }^ 
'  bank  w^re  imabk  to  rejoin  the  army,  and  several  large  bridges  hj 
convoys  of  provisions,  which  had  reached  the  Sicoris,  a  flood, 
found  themselves  suddenly  ifl^ercepted.    The  army  of . 
the  Commonwealth,  meantime,  still  preserved  its  com- 
munications uninterrupted,  by  means  of  ihe  bridge 
at  Ilerda;  and  in  this  manner  Afranius,  hearing  of 
the  detection  of  Csasar's  convoys,  crossed  the  river 
w$th  three  legions  and  aM  his  cavalry^  jafkd.  set  out  by 
night  in  the  hope 'of  surprising  them.    According  to 
Cesar's  accoimt,|  the  gallant    resiatance  of  some 
•Gaulish  horse  enabled  the  greater  part  of  the  ooinvoys 
to  effect  their  escape  to  &e  higher  grounds ;  some 
baggage,  however,  was  takrai,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  B&  arrival  of  the  rest  was  rendered  extremely 
doubtful.    Great  distress  began  .to  be  lek  in  Cmaax*B 
army;  'Che price  of  00m  rose  to  an  extravagant  height^ 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  soldiers  were  affected 
'by  tlie  necessary  reduction  in  their  allowance  of  fo«>d  3 
whilst  the  legions  .of  Afranius  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  every  thing,  and  the  Generals  themselves^ 
full  of  confidence  in  their  final  success,  transmitted 
to  Rome  the  most  &vountble  reports  of  the  state  of 
their    affairs,    and  represented,  perhaps  with  soafte 
exaggeration,  the  distress  ^  the  enemy. 

Under  these  dronmstanoes  Caisar  4>nlered  his  men 
to  make  a  •great  number  of  boats^  of  a  const  ruoliqn  His  army  is 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  learnt  in  Britain ;  and  carried 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  coraeles  used  by  the  °7^^  ^ 
descendants  of  the  Britons  in  the  rivers  and  mountain  j^Ihtboati. 
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akes  of  Wales.     A  light  frame  or  skeleton  of  wtfod 
was  filled  up  with  wicker  M-ork,  and   then  covered 
over  on  the  outside  with  hides.*     The  boats  thus 
formed  were  transported  in  waggons  about  twenty 
miles  up  the  river  by  night,  and,  being  then  put  into 
the  water^  carried  over  a  detachment  of  troops  imme- 
diately, who  occupied  a  hill  close  to  the  bank.     One 
entire  legion  was  then  ferried  across  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and,  the  work  being  carried  on  at  once  from 
both  banks,  a  new  bridge  was  completed  in  two  days. 
The  dispersed  convoys  and  the  foraging  parties,  which 
had  been  detained  on  the  left  bank,  now  joined  the 
army ;  and  a  large  proportion   of  Caesar's  cavalry, 
crossing  the  river  as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  iinished, 
attacked  some  of  the  foragers  of  the  enemy  with 
great  success,  defeated  their  covering  party  of  light 
troops,  and  returned  to  their  camp  on  the  right  bank, 
bringing  with  them  a  very  considerable  booty.    In- 
deed, Cxsar's  cavalry  was  so  decidedly  superior  to 
that  of  Afranius,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  reestablished 
his  communication  with  the  opposite  bank  o£  the 
Sicoris,  he  was  enabled  to  retaliate  on  his  antagonists 
the  evils  which  had  lately  pressed  upon  himself.     He 
commanded  the  country  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  any  provisions  by  foraging;  and  several  of 
the  Spanish  tribes  now  thought  it  expedient  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  brought    him    abundant  supplies   of 
corn.    The  distance  of  his  new  bridge  from  his  camp 
was  still  an  inconvenience  ^  to  remedy  which  he  pro- 
posed to  render  the  Sicoris  forduble  at  a  point  nearer 
to  his  present  station,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  its 
waters  into  several  small  cuts,    as  the   floods  had, 
probably,  by  this  time  considerably  abated.    When  he 
had  maide  some  progress  in  this  work,  the  enemy's 
Generals  thought  it  expedient  to  change  entirely  their 
pAan  of  operations.    They  resolved  to  retire  behind 
the  £bro;t  and,  relying  on  the  affection  of  those 
Celtiberian  tribes,  which  had  received  signal  favours 
from  Pompey  in  return  for  their  assistance  in  his 
contest  with  Sertorius,  they  expected  to  draw  from 
them  such  reinforcements  of  cavalry  as  might  enable 
them  to  oppose  Caesar  on  equal  terms,  and  to  pro- 
tract the  war  with  advantage  in  a  friendly  country,  till 
the  return  of  winter.     On  the  other  hand,  delay  would 
be  to  Caesar  hardly  less  fatal  than  defeat.     Neither 
the  character  nor  the  resources  of  his  lieutenant  M. 
Antonius  were  calculated  to  ensure  his  possession  of 
Italy,  if  Caesar  should  be  long  detained  in  Spain ;  and 
the  Aristocracy  might  rally  a  sufficient  force  in  Rome 
and  in  Italy  to  shs^e  off  the  military  usurpation,  by 
which  it  was  enslaved,  even  without  the  aid  of  that 
formidable  fleet  and  army  which  the  Generals  of  the 
Commonwealth  had  already  assembled  in  Epirus. 

We  must  suppose  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  had 
not  calculated  on  Caesar's  bringing  with  him  into 
'Spain  a  cavalry  so  decidedly  superior  to  their  own  ; 
«s  otherwise,  their  choice  of  Ilerda,  as  the  base  of  their 
operations,  seems  to  have  been  originally  unwise. 
The  country,  for  some  miles  on  every  side  of  that 
town,  is  a  plain,  on  which  cavalry  can  act  with 
advantage  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  as  soon  as 
Caesar  had  remedied  the  accidental  inconvenience 
produced  by  the  loss  of  his  bridges,  the  enemy  were 
unable  to  cope  with  him,  and  were  driven  to  abandon 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  at  first  proposed  to 


carry  on  the  campaign.  Measures  were  taken  by 
Afranius  and  Petreius  to  secure  their  retreat.  A  bridge 
of  boats  was  begun  to  be  thrown  across  the  £bro, 
near  the  point  of  it^  confluence  with  the  Sicoris, 
and  at  the  distance  of  something  less  than  twenty 
miles /rom  their  present  camp  ;*  all  the  small  craft 
on  the  river  were  secured  and  brought  together  on 
this  spot ',  and  two  legions  of  their  army  crossed  at 
once  from  Ilerda  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  and 
there  formed  a  camp.  At  length,  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  Caesar's  artificial  cuts  had  nearly  rendered 
the  river  fordablefor  infantry,  they  put  their  whole  force 
in  motion,  and  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in  Ilerda, 
they  transported  all  their  troops  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  effected  their  junction  with  the  two  legions  which, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  they  had  sent  across  before. 
From  this  point  their  course  was  through  the  plain 
of  Ilerda,  descending  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris  for 
several  miles ;  after  which  they  would  meet  with  a 
tract  of  wild  and  mountainous  country  extending  as 
fi&r  as  the  £bro.  If  then  they  could  once  reach  the 
mountains,  their  retreat  was  accomplished,  for  the 
passes  might  be  easily  secured  so  as  to  check  the 
pursuit  of  an  enemy ;  and  whilst  they  had  only  to 
march  on  in  a  straight  line,  Caesar's  infantry  was  still 
detained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  if  he 
should  attempt  to  go  round  by  his  own  bridge,  the 
circuit,  which  he  would  be  thus  obliged  to  perform, 
would  render  his  chance  of  overtaking  them  before 
they  had  passed  the  plain  utterly  desperate.  With 
these  prospects  Afranius  and  Petreius  commenced 
their  march  a  little  before  daybreak. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Csesar  had  anticipated 
their  purpose,  and  had  already  sent  his  whole  civalry 
across  the  river, f  to  be  prepared  to  harass  and  im- 
pede their  progress  from  the  instant  that  they  should 
quit  their  camp.  This  service  was  perfomied  very 
effectually ;  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  having 
no  horse  or  light  troops  of  any  description  that  could 
at  all  repel  the  annoyance.  Meantime,  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  Caesar's  infantry,  seeing  what  was  passing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  impatient  to 
join  in  the  pursuit  3  and  their  General,  availing  himself 
of  their  ardour,  ventured  to  ford  the  Sicoris  with  his 
whole  army,  leaving  behind  only  one  legion  to  guard 
his  camp,  together  with  those  soldiers  from  the  other 
legions  whose  bodily  strength  or  courage  seemed  un- 
equal to  the  enterprise.  When  he  had  gained  the  left 
bank,  he  pressed  his  march  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
although  he  had  crossed  the  river  some  distance  above 
Ilerda,  and  some  delay  had  taken  place  in  effecting 
the  passage,  he  yet  came  up  with  the  enemy  three  or 
four  hours  before  sunset. t  Afranius  halted  on  a  rising 
ground  and  offered  battle  ;  Caesar  halted  too,  not  to 
fight,  but  to  give  his  soldiers  some  refreshment^  and 
when  Afranius  again  attempted  to  continue  his  retreat, 
he  experienced  a  renewal  of  the  same  annoyance  as 
before  from  Caesar's  irresistible  cavalry.  Wearied 
with  a  long  day  of  marching  in  retreat,  and  of  fight- 
ing at  continual  disadvantage,  the  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth halted,  and  formed  their  camp  for  the 
night,  when  they  were  now  within  five  miles  of  those 
friendly  mountains,  to  reach  which  was  certain 
safety. 
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jfid^pbT.  About  midnight  Afranias  and  Petreius  ptepared,  in 
silence^  to  recommence  their  march  i*  but  soipe  of 
their  men  having  ventured  too  far  to  get  water,  were 
taken  by  Cssars  cavalry, and  therr intention  was  thus 
discovered.  CflB&ar  ordered  the  alarm  to  be  instantly 
sounded,  and  the  call  to  be  given  to  his  soldiers  to 
commence  the  pursuit.  The  camps  were  so  near  to 
one  another,  that  this  note  of  preparation  was  clearly 
heard  by  the  enemy*s  army;  and  the  Generals,  dread- 
ing the  confusion  of  a  night*-engagement,  while 
encumbered  with  their  baggage  on  the  march,  changed 
their  purpose,  and  kept  their  troops  in  their  quarters. 
On  the  following  day  parties  were  sent  out  on  both 
sides  to  reconnoitre  the  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  retreat  was  to  be  continued ;  and  when  the 
report  was  received,  Afranias  and  Petreius  resolved  to 
set  out  on  the  following  morning,  not  doubting  but 
that  they  should  be  able  to  gain  the  mountains,  even 
if  it  were  at  the  price  of  some  partial  losses.  Csesar 
also  formed  his  plan  5  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  he  put 
his  army  in  motion  at  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  the 
succeeding  day,  and,  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  in 
his  canap,  set  out  appiErently  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  led  to  the  mountains,  following  no 
road,  but  making  the  best  of  his  way  across  the 
country.  By  a  fatal  and  incomprehensible  infatuation, 
Afiranius  and  Petreius  lost  some  irretrievable  moments 
in  congratulating  themselves  on  the  defeat  of  their 
enemy's  plans,  imagining  that,  having  advanced  be- 
yond bis  resources,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  from  want  of  provisions.  They  lingered  in 
their  camp,  t  till  they  saw  the  direction  of  this  fancied 
retreat  suddenly  changed,  and  perceived  Caesars  army 
wheel  round  to  the  right,  and  push  forward  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  reach  the  mountains,  and  intercept 
their  escape.  Then  perceiving  their  danger,  every 
man  at  once  ran  to  arms,  and  the  army  resumed  its 
march  with  redoubled  rapidity,  striving  to  disappoint 
Cssar's  designs,  and  to  gain  their  place  of  safety  be- 
fore they  were  for  ever  precluded  from  Attaining  it. 

Their  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless.^  They  were 
harassed  by  Cflesar*s  cavalry;  and  this  impediment  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  natural  difficulties  of  ground 
with  which  Ceesar  himself  had  to  struggle.  He  reached 
the  mountains  first,  and  there  drew  out  his  army  on  a 
commanding  ridge,  in  front  of  his  balfied  enemy. 
Afranius  halted  with  his  troops  on  a  hill,  which  rose 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  mountain  region,  and  made  one 
last  effort  to  secwe,  with  his  light  troops,  the  highest 
point  in  the  chain  before  him ;  hoping,  if  the  attempt 
succeeded,  to  carry  his  whole  army  thither,  and  still  to 
retreat  over  tlie  high  grounds,  though  by  a  somewhat 
different  course  from  that  which  he  had  originally 
designed.  But  he  saw  the  whole  detachment  which 
he  had  sent  on  this  service  cut  to  pieces  before  his  eyes 
by  Caesar's  cavalry ;  and  his  troops,  dispirited  by 
repeated  disappointments,  seemed  hardly  able  to  resist 
an  attack,  if  Caesar  should  now  try  to  finish  the  cam- 
paign by  a  single  battle.  Caesar,  however,  preferred 
a  surer  and  more  bloodless  victory ;  and  purposely  so 
idtered  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  as  to  allow 
Afranius  to  fidl  back  to  his  camp  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption. The  hill  on  which  the  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  now  posted,  was  untenable  from  its 
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want  of  water  -,  and  no  better  prospect  presented 
itself,  than  to  return  to  the  camp  which  they  had  left 
in  the  morning.  Accordingly  they  did  so  ;  while 
Caesar,  having  carefully  occupied  every  pass  in  the 
mountains  which  led  to  the  £bro,  again  moved  to- 
wards his  enemy,  and  pitched  his  camp  for  the  night 
as  near  to  theirs  as  possible. 

•The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  now  clearly  de- 
cided, and  the  remaining  faint  struggles  made  by 
Afranius  and  Petreius  to  protract  their  fate  do  not 
require  a  very  minute  detaiL  They  attempted  to  re- 
treat to  Ilerda,  where  they  had  left  some  supplies  of 
com;*  but  being  harassed,  as  before,  by  Caesar's 
cavalry,  their  progress  was  continually  impeded,  their 
parties  sent  out  to  get  water  were  cut  off,  and  at  last, 
when  they  remained  in  their  camp,  as  if  wearied  with 
the  unceasing  annoyance  to  which  they  were  exposed 
on  their  nuurch,  Caesar  prepared  to  surround  them 
with  a  line  of  circumvsdlation,  and  thus  force  them 
to  surrender  at  discretion  from  mere  famine.  Before 
matters  had  come  to  this  extremity,  the  soldiers  on 
both  sides  had,  on  one  occasion,  begun  to  communicate 
with  each  other ;  and  those  of  Afranius,  ^vailing  them- 
selves of  the  temporary  absence  of  their  Generals 
from  the  camp,  proposed  to  submit  to  Caesar,  if 
he  would  engage  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  com- 
manders. So  tar  had  this  unauthorized  negotiation 
proceeded,  that  several  officers  and  soldiers  from 
either  army  passed  without  fear  into  the  opposite 
camp;  and  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  particular,  whom 
Afranius  kept  with  him  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  tribes,  were  eager  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  conqueror.  But  Aft-anius 
and  Petreius,  being  informed  of  the  subject  in  agita- 
tion, hastened  back  to  their  camp;  and  Petreius, 
attended  by  some  troops  especially  attached  to  his 
person,  appeared  suddenly  on  the  rampart,  broke  off 
the  conferences  between  the  soldiers,  drove  away 
Caesar's  men,  and  seized  and  put  to  the  sword  all  of 
them  whom  he  could  find  within  his  own  lines.  No 
doubt  every  superior  officer  in  Caesar's  army  mig^t 
justly  have  been  executed  as  a  traitor  and  rebel ;  but 
justice  itself,  when  not  supported  by  adequate  power, 
becomes  useless  cruelty ;  and  the  conduct  of  Petreius 
on  this  occasion,  besides  the  barbarity  of  such  an  in- 
discriminate slaughter  of  defenceless  men,  was  merely 
likely  to  provoke  a  victorious  enemy  to  a  severe  re- 
taliation. When,  therefore,  the  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the 
Generals,  if  we  may  believe  Caesar,  threw  themselves 
entirely  on  his  mercy,t  he  reproached  them  bitterly 
for  their  cruelty  to  his  soldiers,  and  represented  this 
conduct  as  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  general  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  from  the  partisans  of 
Pompey ;  but  he  was  too  politic  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple, and  agreed  to  spare  them  and  their  troopis,  on 
condition  of  their  quitting  Spain  and  disbanding  their 
army.  This  last  stipulation  was  most  welcome  to 
the  vanquished  soldiers,  who  thus,  unexpectedly,  ob- 
tained their  release  from  service  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemy.  The  natives  of  Spain  were  dismissed  im- 
mediately; the  rest  of  the  troops  were  marched 
through  Gaul  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  receiving 
rations  from  Caesar  on  their  way,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  river  Var,  they  also  were  all  disbanded. 
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Afranius  and  Petreius  repaired  to  Greece,  and  joined 
the  army  of  Pompey. 

M.  Varro  still  remained  in  arms  in  the  south  of 
Spain  ;^  and>  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  issoe  of  the 
campaign  on  the  Sicoris^  he  intended  to  shut  himself 
up  with  his  army  of  two  legions  in  the  island  of  Gades, 
more  familiar  to  our  ears  under  its  present  appellation 
of  the  Isle  of  Leon.     Here  he  had  collected  a  fleet 
and  considerable  magazines  of  com,  and  had  also 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  partly  by  forced  contri-» 
butions  from  the  Roman  citizens  resident  in  the  Fro- 
▼ince,  and  partly  by  seizing  the  treasures  and  sacred 
ornaments  from  the  famous  temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.      CsBsar,  with  his 
usual  activity^  hastened  to  extinguish  these  last  re- 
mains of  hostility  in  Spain  3  f  and,  having  sent  before 
him  two  legions,  under  the  command  of  Q.  Cassius, 
he  followed  himself  with  six  hundred  horse  5  issuing 
at  the  same  time  a  proclamation,  by  which  the  Ma« 
gistrates  and  chief  men   of  all  the  towns  of  the 
Province  were  required  to  meet  him  on  a  certain  day 
at  Corduba.    The  hme  of  his  victory  over  Afranius 
and  Petreius  had  produced  so  general  an  impression 
in  his  favour,  that  his  proclamation  was  every  where 
obeyed,  and  every  town  took  an  active  part  in  his 
cause.    The  people  of  Gades  declared  for  Csesar,  and 
ex])elled  from  their  city  the  oflScer  to  whom  Varro  had 
intrusted  the  command  5  and  one  of  the  two  Roman 
legions   that*  composed  Varro's  army  deserted  him 
openly,  and  marched  away  to  Hispalis.     Upon  this, 
Varro  offered  to  surrender  his  remaining  l^ion^  to- 
gether with  the  fleet,  corn,  and  money  that  he  had 
collected  for  the  war.     Cassar  received  his  submission 
at  Corduba,  where  he  found  the  principal  individuals 
of  the  Province,  both  Romans  and  Spaniards,  assem- 
Wed  according  to  his  orders.     He  thanked  them  for 
the  «eal  which  they  had  shown  in  his  cause,  and 
remitted    to    the  Roman  citizens  among  them  the 
contributions  which  Varro  had  demanded.    He  thence 
proceeded  to  Gades,  where  he  ordered  the  treasures, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  be  restored  j 
and  having  left  Q.  Cassius,  with  four  legions,  to  com- 
mand the  Province,  he  embarked  on  board  the  fleet 
which  Varro  had  just  surrendered  to  him,  and  arrived, 
after  a  short  passage,  at  Tarraco.     Here  he  received 
a  number  of  deputations  from  the  diferent  towns  of 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  having  bestowed  some  ho- 
nours on  such  States  and  individuals  as  had  most 
assisted  him  in  his  late  campaign,   he  set  out  from 
Tarraco  by  land,  and  returned  to  that  part  of  his  army 
which  he  had    left  under  C.  Trebonius  employed  in 
the  siege  of  MassQia.     It  is  said  that  the  complete 
conquest  of  Spain  was  effected  in  forty  days  from  the 
period  of  his   first  opening  the  campaign  on  the 
Sicoris.J 

The  citizens  of  Massilia  were,  by  this  time,  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  §  their  naval  force  having  been 
totally  defeated  by  Decimus  Brutus,  a  considerable 
breach  having  been  made '  in  their  walls,  and  they 
themselves  suffering  the  combined  evils  of  scanty 
sustenance  and  disease.  Accordingly,  on  Cassar^s 
arrival  before  the  town,  they  offered  to  surrender  to 
him^  L.  Domitius  having  already  effected  his  escape 
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by  sea ;  and  their  submisaioQ  was  so  far  aiecq>ted, 
that  their  city  was  preserved  from  plunder,  and  was 
even  allowed  to  retain  its  liberty;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  all  the  arms  and  military  enmes 
in  their  arsenals,  to  give  up  all  their  ships,  to  pay  to 
Csesar  all  the  money  in  their  treasury,  and  at  a  sob* 
sequent  period  to  forfeit  most  of  the  dominion  whi<^ 
they  possessed  beyond  their  own  walls.  Before  the 
end  of  the  siege,  Caesar  received  intelligenee  from 
Rome,  that  he  had  been  appointed  Dictator  by  hL 
Lepidus  the  Pnetor,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
People*  Nothing  could  be  more  illegal  than  such  an 
appointment,  made  as  it  was  without  the  authority  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  nomination  of  either  of  the  Consuls  ;* 
but  it  appears  that  the  absence  of  the  chief  Magistrates 
of  the  Commonwealth  had  somewhat  embomssed 
C«sar*s  party,  and  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
procure  his  election  as  Ccmsol  for  the  year  following, 
without  this  previous  measure  of  conferring  on  him 
the  Dictatorship,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  preside 
at  the  Comitia.  This  could  not  be  done  by  Lepidus,  f 
who  was  only  Pretor,  and  £ur  lesa  by  any  inferior 
officer:  there  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
appoint  CsDsar  Dictator,  or  to  allow  the  year  to  expire 
without  proceeding  to  any  election  ;  and  then,  whea 
the  present  Consuls  should  have  resigned  their  power^ 
to  let  the  Comitia  be  held,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases* 
by  an  Interrex.  But  Csssar  now  being  invested  with 
the  title,  at  least,  of  a  lawful  Magistrate,  set  oat  for 
Rome,  as  soon  as  Massilia  had  surrendered,  in  order 
to  exercise  his  power  in  the  civil  Government  with, 
more  effect  than  during  his  late  visit  to  the  Ca- 
pital on  his  way  from  Brundisium  to  Spain.  He 
was  unexpectedly  detained,  however,  at  Placentta  by 
a  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  apart  of  his  army,^ 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
soldiers  in  not  being  gratified,  as  they  had  hoped, 
with  the  plunder  of  Itady.  Cesar's  alnlity  displayed 
itself  on  this  occasion  to  great  advantage.  He  ad- 
dressed the  mutinous  troops  in  the  firmest  tone ;  and^ 
as  they  professed  to  wish  to  gain  their  discharge,  he 
instantly  dismissed  from  his  service  one  entire  legion, 
and  punished  with  death  the  principal  authors  of  the 
mutiny ;  afWr  which,  finding  the  legion  most  anxious 
to  be  again  received  into  fiivonr,  he  consented  to 
revoke  its  punishment,  and  to  continue  it  in  his  ser* 
vice.  In  this  manner,  like  Cromwell  on  a  similar 
occasion,  he  quelled  the  most  formidable  danger  that 
could  threaten  him,  by  appearing  unmoved  by  it ; 
and  whilst  he  was  trampling  on  all  laws  himself^ 
gave  a  lesson  to  his  followers  that  they  were  not  to 
be  indulged  with  an  equal  license.  From  Flacentia 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  entered  on  the 
Dictatorship ;  but  not  choosing  at  present  to  hold 
this  unpopular  title  longer  than  was  necessary,  he 
held  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls,  and, 
having  procured  his  own  nomination,  together  with 
that  of  P.  Servilius  IsauricuSj  he  laid  down  his  office 
of  Dictator  in  eleven  days  after  he  had  begun  to 
exercise  it§ 

But  within  this  short  space  of  time  there  were  not 
a  few  important  subjects  which  claimed  hi«  artention. 
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iiiif^.  When  lie  bad  set  out  for  Spain  some  months  before, 
he  left  th&  command  of  Italy,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  M.  Antontus.  A  rebel  General  in  this 
manner  subjected  the  first  country  in  the  Empire  to 
the  absolute  control  of  one  of  the  vilest  of  his  rebel 
ofiicers.  Antontus  acted  on  no  other  authority  than 
C«esar*s  commission  5  but  this  empowered  him  to 
prevent  any  one  from  leaving  Italy,*  and  to  conduct 
himself  OS  the  master  of  a  conquered  Province.  He 
traveUed  about^  accompanied  at  once  by  his  mistress^ 
who  was  carried  in  an  open  litter,  by  his  wife,  and 
by  his  mother,  and  attended  by  a  train  of  men  and 
St  dor.  ^^™®^  o^  *^*  ™^**  abandoned  description.  He 
b^eerst^^^^^  *^®  several  towns  through  which  he  passed 
jorofthe  to  send  out  deputations  to  meet  him,  and  to  offer 
ciTilmr.  complimentary  addresses,  in  which  his  mistress,  who 
was  by  profession  an  inferior  actress,  was  saluted 
with  the  name  of  Volumnia,  a  name  consecrated  itl 
the  traditions  of  Rome,  as  having  been  that  of  the 
wife  or  mother  of  Coriolanus.  On  other  occasions, 
when  the  Magistrates  of  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  were  summoned  to  attend  him,t  he  treated 
them  vnth  studied  insult,  because  their  towns  had 
incurred  Csesar's  displeasure  from  their  disinclination 
to  his  cause.  This  behaviour  tended  greatly  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  to  make 
them  anticipate  the  evils  likely  to  follow  from  the 
final  victory  of  ft  party,  whose  adherents  already  so 
boldly  defied  and  insulted  public  opinion.  Even  the 
dispositions  of  the  army  began  to  waver;  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn  from  some  hints  in  Cicero's  letters 
to  Atticus,J  there  were  some  of  Caesar's  officers  who 
were  already  disgusted  with  the  party  which  they  had 
cboseoj  and  who  secretly  fomented  the  discontent  of 
the  soldiers.  The  Centurions  of  three  cohorts,  posted 
at  Pompeii,  came  to  Cicero,  §  while  he  was  residing  at 
his  villa  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  offered  to  place 
themselves,  their  soldiers,  and  the  town  which  they 
occupied,  at  his  disposal.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
commit  himself  by  accepting  their  offer  ^  but  it 
shows  how  fair  a  prospect  Pompey  would  have  had  of 
regaining  Italy,  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  Cssar  s 
absence  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
minds  of  men  in  general  were  kept  in  a  continual 
ferment.  We  have  seen,  on  former  occasions,  that 
the  number  of  debtors  at  Rome,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  satisfy  their  creditors,  was  usually  very  consider- 
able ;  and  as  the  habits  of  the  times  became  more 
expensive,  it  was  likely  to  be  perpetually  increasing. 
The  present  distracted  state  of  Italy  contributed  to 
aggravate  the  difficulties  of  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Money,  it  appears,  had  risen  greatly  in  value  3]! 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  sums  taken  out  of  circulation 
by  the  many  wealthy  individuals  who  followed  Pom- 
pey into  Greece  j  partly  from  the  great  demand  for  it 
to  maintain  such  large  armies  as  were  now  on  foot  in 
differept  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  partly,  we  may 
suppose^  from  the  practice  of  hoarding,  which  is 
always  conunon  amongst  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community,  in  times  of  apprehended  distre^  and 
danger.     On  the  other  hand,  landed  property  was  as 
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naturally  depreciated  5  for  no  one  liked  to  purchase  thftt  CaSosJiilhii 
which  might  soon  be  wrested  from  him  to  furnish  set^  Cceaar. 
tlements  for  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  party  which 
might  finally  prove  victorious.  In  this  manner,  a 
debtor  could  neither  readily  raise  money  by  the  sale 
of  his  estates  to  dischaige  the  principal  of  his  debt, 
nor  could  he  easily  find  means  to  pay  the  interest, 
which,  in  itself,  was  a  great  and  now  a  jiermanent 
'burden.  Many,  therefore,  were  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  a  total  revolution,  by  which  all  debts  would 
at  once  be  cancelled:  many  derived  encouragement 
from  the  assurance  of  Antonius,''^  that  aU  exiles  would 
soon  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  country;  while 
t>ther8,  again,  were  anticipating  with  horror  a  regular 
system  of  proscription  and  massacre  whenever  Caesar, 
should  return  from  Spain.  His  arrival,  invested  as  he 
was  with  the  power  of  Dictator^  was  thus  viewed 
on  all  sides  with  eagerness  and  anxiety;  and  men 
watched  to  see  the  first  measures  of  his  Government, 
by  which  they  might  judge  whether  he  intended  to 
imitate  Sylla  or  Catiline ;  whether  he  felt  himself 
fitrong  enough  to  disclaim,  as  a  tyrant,  the  principles 
which  he  had  favoured  as  a  demagogue  ;  or  whether 
be  still  proposed  to  tread  consistently  in  the  steps 
of  his  early  life,  and  to  uphold  the  needy,  the  extra* 
vagant,  and  the  licentious,  in  their  several  courses  of 
fraud,  and  dissipation,  and  profligacy. 

But  Caesar  knew  that  no  Government  can  sport  Cssar's  re- 
with  the  rights  of  property  without  sinking  into  golatioiui 
weakness  and  conteknpt.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  "^  his  Die* 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  creditor,  and  to  give  no  ^^""P" 
countenance  to  those  who  called  for  an  entire  aboli- 
tion of  all  debts;  but  yet,  wishing  to  relieve  the 
debtor,  he  ordered  that  certain  Commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  estimate  the  property  of  an  insol*- 
vent,t  and  to  oblige  the  creditor  to  receive  it  in 
payment  at  the  price  which  it  would  have  borne  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is  added,  by  Suetonius,  ^  that  he 
caused  all  sums,  previously  paid  as  interest,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  by  which 
regfulation,  together  with  the  preceding  one,  the 
creditor  sustained,  on  the  whole,  a  loss  of  twenty* 
five  per  cent.  In  his  next  measure,  the  Dictator  was 
enabled  to  indulge  his  inclinations  with  less  restraint. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  improvements  intro" 
duced  in  the  laws  agunst  bribery  and  other  offences 
during  Pompey's  last  Consulship ;  and  that  several 
individuals  were  tried  and  banished  under  the  provi- 
sions of  his  acts.  Ccesar  now  procured  a  decree  o€ 
the  people,  reversing  all  the  sentences  passed  at  that 
time,§  and  allowing  all  who  had  been  sufferers  firom 
them  to  return  to  their  country ;  alleging,  that  an 
undue  influence  had  been  exercised  against  them  by 
the  presence  of  Pompey's  military  force  in  the  city 
during  their  trials.  But  to  show  the  real  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  he  excepted  Milo  from  the 
benefit  of  this  decree,  ||  because  he  was  well  known 
to  be  an  enemy  to  the  popular  party ;  although  no 
one  had  been  condemned  at  the  same  period  against 
whom  Pompey  had  testified  a  stronger  feeling  of 
dislike.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  hui- 
g^age  of  Cicero,  on  several  occasions,  implies  a  hr 
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Biognpliy.  more  general  restoration  of  exiles  on  this  occasion^ 
'  than  Cesar  or  his  partisans  have  thought  proper  to 
acknowledge  i*    that    .Dion   Cassius,    Appian,    and 
Suetonius    agree    in  asserting,   distinctly,  the  same 
thing;  and  that  Suetonius  adds  further, f  that  all  those 
who  had  been    deg^raded  by  the  Censors,   were  in 
like  manner  restored   to  their  former    rank.     The 
object  of  this  last  step  was  probably  to  gratify  those 
individuals  whom   Appius  Claudius  liad    lately  dis- 
graced in  his  Censorship,  and  who  at  that  very  time 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cesar,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining,   through  him,  the  recovery  of   their 
dignity.    When  he  had  thus  rewarded  his  followers, 
and  endeavoured  to  gratify  that  class  of  persons  who 
were  most  disposed  to  support  him,  without  greatly 
He  leaves   offending   the   possessors   of  property,  he  resigned 
procwds  to  ^^^  dictatorship,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
BnindiJani  ^^  °^^  ^^^  Brundisium.     Here  his  army  had  been 
.ordered  to  assemble ;   and  the  troops  which  had  re- 
turned from  Gaul  and  Spain,  together  with   those 
which  he  had  raised  in  It^y,  formed,  on  the  whole, 
a  force  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  legions.^     Some  of 
these,  however,  were    hardly  more  than   skeletons, 
owing  to  their  losses  in  former  campaigns,  which  had 
not  been  yet  made  up,  and  to  the  effects  of  sickness, 
produced  by  the  sudden  change  which  many  of  the 
men  had  experienced  from  the  climate  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  to  the  influence  of  an  autumn  in  Apulia ;  nor  had 
he  ships  to  enable  him  at  once   to  transport  Jnto 
Greece  so  considerable  an  army.    According  to  his 
own  statement,  the  seven  legions,  which  he  at  first 
proposed    to   embark,  amounted    to   no  more  than 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry, 
which  he     implying  a  diminution  of  their  original  numbers,  for 
to  Grcecef*^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  accounts  of  his  former  campaigns  by  no 
means  would  have  prepared  us ;  and  with  this  force 
he  put  to  sea  on  the  fourth  of  January^  and  on  the 
following  day  effected  his  landing  in  safety  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus. 
.  ^     .    The  advantages  which  Cssar  had  gained  in  Spain 
of  Curio  inland  Italy  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  were  somewhat 
Afncft^       checkered  by  the  ill  success  of  his  officers  in  Africa 
.and  in  Illyricum.   We  have  already  seen  that  C.  Curio 
Jiad    occupied  Sicily  without  opposition,  M.  Cato 
having  thought  his  forces  insufficient  to  defend  the 
island,  and  having  accordingly  abandoned  it  before 
.the  arrival  of  the  enemy.    Curio's  original  instructions 
.from  Csesar,}  directed  him  to  cross  over  into  Africa 
so  soon  as  he  should  have  secured  Sicily ;  and  this 
first  object  being  already  effected,  he  set  sail  with  two 
legions,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  reached 
.the  African  coast  in  safety  after  a  passage  of  two  days 
and  three  nights.     The  Roman  Province  of  Africa  was 
at  this  time  held  by  P.  Atius  Varus,  an  officer  attached 
to  the  cause*  of  Pompey,  but  little  scrupulous,  as  it 
appears,  of  disregarding  the  forms  of  the  Common- 
.  wealth.     He  had  been  opposed  to  Caesar  in  Italy,  at 
.  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  j  and  being  then  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  he  left  Italy,  and  hastened  to 
.Africa, II  a  Province  which  had  formerly  fallen  to  his 
-lot  to  govern  in  the  year  that  followed  hi^  Praetorship. 
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His  old  authority  in  that  coimtry  was  still  Ikvourably 
remembered;  and  the  late  Praetor,  C.  Considios, 
having  returned  to  Rome,*  and  left  the  Province  under 
the  care  of  his  lieutenant,  Q.  Ligarius,  till  the  ap« 
pointment  and  arrival  of  a  successor^  P.  Varus  thought 
proper  to  take  the  chief  command  upon  himself,  in 
order  to  secure  so  valuable  a  portion  of  the  Empire  from 
the  usurpation  of  Caesar.  Ligarius  was  a  quiet  man, 
and  was  glad  to  be  released  from  a  situation  of  much 
difficulty  and  danger;  so  that  he  willingly  allowed 
Varus  to  supersede  him.  But  soon  after  L.  Tuberof 
arrived  off  the  coast,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  C. 
CoQsidius,  having  received  Africa  as  his  Province, 
amongst  the  various  appointments  made  by  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Senate  just  before  they  were  compelled 
by  Caesar  to  abandon  the  Capital  It  seems,  however, 
that  Tubero  had  no  inclination  to  accept  the  office, 
and  had  only  been  persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  repre- 
sented his  compliance  as  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country  in  these  times  of  peril.  A  man  thus  re- 
luctantly engi^ped  in  the  cause,  appeared  to  Varus 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  a  post  of  such  importance  as 
the  command  of  Africa  ;  and  thus  availing  himself  of 
the  license  of  civil  wars.  Varus  forcibly  excluded  the 
lawful  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  from  taking  pos- 
session of  his  Province,  and  would  not  even  suffer 
him  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore.  Tubero,  thus 
repeUed,  showed  the  injustice  of  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained against  him,  by  repairing  immediately  to  the 
standard  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Macedonia;  |  while 
the  possession  of  Africa  was  to  be  disputed  between 
two  parties,  both  of  whom  were  equally  destitute  of 
a  le^  title  to  it. 

Varus,  however,  professed  to  act  as  an  officer  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  partisan  of  Pompey ;  and  as 
such  was  strongly  supported  by  Juba,  King  of  Mauri- 
tania. That  Prince  was  the  son  of  Hiempsal,§  who,  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  bad  sup- 
ported the  party  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  Kingdom  of  Mauri- 
tania, when  Pompey  overthrew  the  united  fiorces  of 
Domitius  and  Hiarbas,  and  established  the  authority 
of  Sylla  in  Africa.  Juba  therefore  was  disposed,  na- 
turally, to  assist  Pompey  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
family;  and  his  assistlince  was  given  with  double 
readiness  when  he  found  that  the  army  against  which 
it  was  required  was  commanded  by  Curio ;  for  it 
seems  that  Curio,  ||  during  his  Tribuneship,  had  pro-* 
posed  a  law  to  declare  the  Kingdom  of  Mauritania 
forfeited  to  the  Roman  People.  The  succour  which 
Juba  afforded  was  prompt  and  decisive.^  Curio  ob- 
tained at  first  some  advantages  over  the  Roman  forces 
under  Varus ;  but  being  too  much  elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, he  neglected  the  necessary  precautions ;  and 
attacking  the  army  which  Juba  brought  up  to  the  re- 
lief of  Varus,  without  duly  acquainting  himself  with 
its  strength,  he  and  the  entire  force  under  his  com- 
mand were  cut  to  pieces.  By  this  victory  the  Province 
of  Africa    remained    under    the    authority    of   the 
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BSifTipIif.  CommoBwealthy  and  became  afterwards  the  favourite 
refoge  of  the  Constitational  party  when  the  defeat  of 
Pbarsolia  had  ruined  their  cause  in  Greece  and  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  in  Illyricum«  our 
information  is  exceedingly  defective.  It  appears  that 
Cesar^  before  his  departure  for  Spain,*  had  left  C. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  with  a  certain  naval 
and  military  force  in  Illyricum,  which  country  was 
comprised,  together  with  the  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine 
Gaul,  within  the  limits  of  his  originaJL  Province.  Its 
occupation  at  the  present  moment  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  Csssar*s  interests ;  because  it  might 
otherwise,  during  his  absence  in  Spain,  have  afforded 
fieotoMoti  ^  Pompey  a  passage  to  the  north,  of  Italy,  and  thus 
i&  Ulyri-  have  enabled  him  to  cut  off  the  resources  which  Caesar 
drew  in  abundance  from  the  attachment  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  Reports,  indeed,  were  prev^ent  at 
Borne  as  early  as  the  month  of  April,  that  Pompey 
was  actually  making  this  attempt  $t  but  his  p^s 
were  of  another  kind,  and  his  armaments  were  not 
yet  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  encourage  him 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  To. the  southward  of  Illyri- 
.cmo,  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic}  was  guarded  with  a 
,  small  squadron  by  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Cicero }  but,  like  most  others  of  the  young 
Nobility  of  bad  character,  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
Cficsar.  Inferior  as  Cssar  was  to  bis  adversaries  in 
naval  means,  he  could  only  expect  Dolabella  to  keep 
the  sea  for  a  time,  till  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  should 
be  brought  together ;  after  which  it  became  his  busi- 
ness to  preserve  his  ships  with  the  utmost  care,  as 
Caesar  was  ill  able  to  replace  them,  if  they  should 
be  taken  or  destroyed.  But  whether  from  want  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  Dolabella,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  he  was  attacked  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  by  the  ships  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  M. 
Octavius  and  L.  Scribonius  Libo,§  and  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  entire  fleet.  His  disaster  was 
only  the  prelude  to  another  of  greater  magnitude ;  for 
C.  Antonius,||  coming  up  in  the  hope  pf  relieving  him, 
was  surrounded  by  the  victorious  forces  of  the  enemy, 
who«  putting  on  shore  a  portion  of  their  seamen, 
blockaded  him  by  land  and  sea,  till  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  prisoner  with  all  the  troops  imder 
his  command.  The  soldiers  were  incorporated  with 
Pompey*s  army^  and  these  successes  tended,  probably, 
to  facilitate  the  levies  which  were  now  going  on,  in  the 
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n  Floras,  Dion  Cassius,  ubi  supra,  livy,  Epiiame,  lib.  ex.— 
Csnar  asserts  that  Antonius  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  officers, 
T.  Pnlcio,  who  afterwards  senred  in  Pompey's  army ;  Ciesar, 
Kb.  iii.  c.  67.  It  has  been  a  favourite  resource  with  others 
besides  Ctesar  to  attribute  their  disasters  to  treason ;  bot  such 
statements,  when  resting:  merely  on  the  assertion  of  the  van- 
quished party,  should  be  received  with  great  suspicion.  An 
officf  r  in  Antonius*s  army  might  very  possibly  have  deserted  to  the 
enemy  on  this  occasion,  and  might  have  carried  to  them  some  useful 
informattoa  ;  the  importance  of  which  Cssar  would  gladly  exag- 
gerate, BO  as  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  the  army  chiefly,  or  entirely, 
to  tins  cause.  The  treason  of  T.  Pulcio,  whatever  it  was,  is  not 
.cv«n  hinted  «t  by  Florus,  Suetohius,  the  epitomiser  of  Livy, 
Appian,  nor  Dion  Cassius ;  writers,  none  of  whom  can  be  called 
umavonrable  to  Cppi^;  J||i4  the  two  Utter  of  whom  have  rather  a 
Im  in  )us  f sToar. 


name  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  now  proper  to  notice  iuore  particularly  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Pompey,  since  his  arrival  in  Greece  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  704.  He  found  himself  attended 
by  both  the  Consuls,  and  about  two  hundred  Senators  ;* 
so  that  he  niight  fairly  consider  himself  as  being 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
the.  present,  indeed,  almost  all  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Republic  were  at  his  quarters ;  but  as  their  power 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  observe  the  proper  hirms  of  election  in 
any  other  place  than  at  Rome,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  present  officers  should  be  continued  in  their  com- 
mands, with  the  titles  of  Proconsuls,  Propraetors,  &c. 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  This  appears  to  have  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Constitutional  power  of 
that  order  ;  and  a  place  was  accordingly  marked  out 
at  Thessalonica,  and  duly  consecrated  by  the  Augurs, 
that  the  auspices  might  be  taken  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities, and  that  the  Senate  might  not  assemble  on 
profane  ground  ^  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
violated  all  its  acts.  Meanwhile,  Pompey  was  busily 
enaployed  in  collecting  troops  and  ships,  and  'supplies 
of  provisions  from  all  quarters.  Many  of  the  petty 
Princes  and  States  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  coast 
.of  the  Mediterranean,  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
Crowns  or  their  dominions  during  his  long  commands 
in  that  part  of  the  Empire ;  so  that  his  private  influence 
came  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  in  procuring  their  support.  He  had  under 
his  immediate  standard  an  army  of  nine  legions  of 
Roman  citizens  ;t  five  of  which  he  had  brought  with 
.him  from  Italy,  two  had  been  raised  by  order  of  Len- 
tulus  in  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia,  one  was  com- 
posed of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  settled  in  Crete 
and  Macedonia  after  their  term  of  service  had  expired, 
and  one  had  been  formed  out  of  the  soldiers  of  two 
veteran  legions  which  had  been  quartered  in  Sicily. 
With  these  was  joined  an  auxiliary  force  of  infantry 
which  Pompey  had  lately  raised  in  Greece;  and  a 
reinforcement  of  two  legions  more  was  expected  ere 
long  to  be  added  to  the  army,  which  Scipio,  Pompey's 
father-in-law,  was  to  bring  with  him  from  his  Province 
in  Syria.  The  cavalry  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  seven 
thousand ;  but  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  troops 
of  so  many  different  nations,  that  much  time  and  a 
careful  discipline  must  have  been  needed  before  such 
various  elements  could  coalesce  into  one  body.  The 
light  infantry  were  also  numerous  -,  but  they,  like 
the  cavalry,  were  a  motley  force  of  Greeks,  Cretans, 
Syrians,  and  natives  of  Pontus,  whose  steadiness  was 
little  to  be  trusted  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  numbers  of  the  whole 
army,  because  we  know  not  whether  the  legions  con- 
tained their  full  complement  of  men,  or  whether  some 
of  them  were  not  mere  skeletons,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  fill  up  from  time  to  tinie  with  new  levies. 
But  whatever  was  the. numerical  strength  <5f  Pompey's 
troops,  they  were  so  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  that  their  General,  under  present 
circumstances,  could  not  venture  to  oppose  them  to 
Caesar's  veterans  in  the  open  field.     He  was  fully 
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sensible^  indeed,  of  their  inferiority;  and  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost^  during  the  interral  of  leisure 
that  was  afforded  him^  in  improving  their  discipline^ 
and  training  them  incessantly  in  those  military  exer- 
dsesj  which  the  nature  of  ancient  warfare  rendered 
so  important.*  Pompey  himself  took  part  in  these 
exercises  with  all  the  spirit  and  activity  of  youth  $ 
and  added  at  once  to  his  own  popularity  and  to 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  skiU  and 
strength  in  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  perfect 
address  with  which  he  managed  his  horse,  while 
he  was  directing  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry. 
He  hoped  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance  by  the  aid 
of  his  numerous  fleet,  till  he  had  sufficiently  organized 
^d  disciplined  his  army,  to  return  to  Italy  with  every 
prospect  of  final  success.  All  the  maritime  countries 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  had  con-* 
tributed  their  quotas  of  ships  3  f  and  the  whole  naval 
force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  M.  Bibulus, 
the  colleague  of  Ceesar  in  his  first  Consulship,  who 
felt  a  strong  personal  enmity  against  him,  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  differences  at  that  period.  Finally, 
ample  magazines  of  com  had  been  collected  from 
Thessaly,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Cyrene,  that  the 
army  might  be  enabled  to  wait  patiently  the  issue 
of  their  General's  plans,  and  might  not  be  driven  to 
risk  any  desperate  measures  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visions. Meantime,  the  language  held  by  Pompey 
was  in  the  highest  decree  lofty  and  uncompromising. 
Not  only  were  Ctesar  s  partisans  deservedly  spoken  of 
as  rebels,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws,  but  all  who  had  remained  in  Italy,  and  had 
taken  no  share  in  tlie  defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
were  considered  as  guilty  of  an  abandonment  of  their 
duty ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  confiscate  their  property, 
in  order  that  the  faithful  soldiers^  by  whose  aid  the 
Constitution  should  be  preserved  and  restored  to  its 
independence,  might  be  rewarded  by  its  distribution. 
Cicero  several  times  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
severities  which  would  have  followed  the  victory  of  the 
Constitutionalists ;  X  and  declares  that  they  would  have 
ordered  a  general  proscription,  as  unsparing' as  that  of 
Sylla.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  Plutarch,  §  thai  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  at  Cato's  suggestion,  by  the  Senate 
assembled  at  Thessalonica,  declaring  that  no  Roman 
citizen  should  be  put  to  death  out  of  the  field  of  battle, 
nor  any  city  subject  to  the  Roman  government  given 
up  to  plunder.  If  this  be  true,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  declaration  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  period 
of  actual  hostiHCies;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  hu- 
manity of  Pompey  and  Cato  might  have  been  able 
thus  far  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  warfare,  while  the 
violence  of  some  of  their  associates  would  have  defied 
any  such  restraint  in  the  event  of  the  final  triumph 
of  their  party.  The  character  of  Pompey  himself  is 
most  remote  from  cruelty,  although  he  may  have  been 
unable  to  check  the  excesses  of  his  partisans,  or  may 
have  threatened  to  punish,  perhaps  with  an  excessive 
severity,  the  treasons  from  which  he  himself,  as  well 
as  the  Commonwealth,  had  suffered  so  heavily.  But 
it  is  also  consistent  with  other  parts  of  his  life  to 


♦  PluUPch,  in  Pompeio,  c  64.    Appian,  lib.  it  c.  49. 
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I  in  Pompeio,  c.  65.  in  Catone,  c.  53. 


believe,'  that  whatever  irritatton  he  might  now  feet» 
while  witnessing  the  present  success  of  the  rebeilioii, 
yet  when  the  supreme  power  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  would  have  used  it  with  the  utmost  moderation 
and  fairness,  and  would  himself  have  been  sittcereiy 
desirous  of  restoring  peace  and  liberty  to  his  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
members  of  the  high  Aristocmtical  party,  who  had 
regarded  him  with  jealousy  from  hb  earliest  youthj 
might  have  overruled  his  own  dispositions,  and  have 
either  forced  him  to  become  the  instrument  of  their 
rapacious  and  cruel  designs,  or  have  sacrificed  htm  to 
secure  their  own  exclusive  ascendency.  And  doubt- 
less the  happiness  of  mankind  was  ultimatdy  hat 
better  secured  by  the  victory  of  Csesar,  and  the  esta- 
blishment even  of  his  successor's  despotism,  than  it 
would  have  been  by  the  unchecked  dominion  of  the 
most  profligate  members  of  a  corrupt  Aristocracy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Pompey's  party,  when  the 
negligence  or  over  confidence  of  his  navid  officers 
allowed  Csraar,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to 
transport  without  opposition  from  Italy  the  first  divi- 
sion of  his  army,  and  to  effect  a  lauding  on  the  coast 
of  Greece.  On  the  very  day  of  the  disembarkation, 
Caesar  advanced  to  summon  the  town  of  Oricum,*^ 
which  was  held  by  an  enemy's  garrison  under  the 
command  of  L.  Torquatus.  But  already  the  cause  of 
the  Commonwealth  felt  the  disadvantage  of  having 
abandoned  the  seat  of  Government,  and  having  allowed 
Ciesar  to  receive  at  Rome,  from  the  people  assembled 
in  the  ordinary  place  of  election,  the  title  of  Roman 
Consul.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  Illy  rian  soldiers,  and 
the  citizens  of  Oricnm,  alike  refused  to  resist  an  oflicer 
bearing  the  rank  of  the  chief  Magistrate  of  the  Roman 
people  I  and  Torquatus,  thus  deserted,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  and  the  town  to  Caesar.  This 
example  was  followed  by  the  people  of  Apollonia,i' 
and  by  a  great  many  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; so  that  Ceesar  immediately  acquired  a  firm 
footing  in  the  country,  and,  by  his  possession  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  was  enabled,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  neutralize  the  naval  superiority  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lateness  of  the  season,  which 
though  nominally  the  month  of  January  was  in  reality 
the  beginning  of  November,  together  with  Csesar's 
known  want  of  shipping,  had  impressed  Bibulus  with 
the  belief  that  no  attempt  to  invade  Greece  would 
be  made  at  present  $  and  that  Ctesar  would  require 
the  winter  months  to  complete  his  preparations,  be- 
fore he  thought  of  commencing  hostilities.  Surprised 
therefore  by  the  tklings  that  the  enemy  were  actually 
lurrived  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  {  Bibulus  put  to  sea 
in  haste  from  Corcyra,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  transports  employed  in  the  pas- 
sage }  but  Caesar  had  already  landed  in  safety,  and 
Bibulus  only  succeeded  in  cutting  off  about  thirty  of 
the  empty  vessels,  which  Caesar  had  ordered  instantly 
to  return  to  Brundisium.  His  vexation  at  his  own 
want  of  vigilance,  combined  with  his  general  hatred 
against  Caesar,  led  him  to  commit  an  atrocious  act  of 
cruelty  upon  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  vessels 
which  thus  fell  into  his  hands ;  for  having  set  tiie 
ships  on  fire,  he  burnt  the  men  in  the  same  flames. 

He  then  lined  the  coast  with  detachments  of  his  fleet 
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H^ntplr.  fimn  Sabne  toOriciraijadistaiioe of  about  two  hundred 
y^'-y/^  miles ;  and  as  &  umiic  of  his  resoloticfi  to  use  every 
Fran     possible  exertioD»  it  is  said  that  be  lived  entirely 
V.  c.     00  board  his  ship^  even  at  that  inclement  season.  The 
695.     ancient  ships  of  war,  it  0honld  be  remembered,  being 
^  ^      Cilcttlated  chiefly  for  coasting  voyages*  and  accustomed 
7'^'     to  send  their  crews,  ashore  on  every  occasion  to  talc^ 
**     their  meals  and  to  sleep,  were  very  ill  provided  with 
^^'     accommodations  in  themselves,   and  could   neither 
^^*     hold  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  nor  afford  tolerable 
^      quarters    on   board  for    the  officers  and  men.      To 
remain,  therefore,  continually  at  sea,  was  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  and  considerable  distress  ; 
and  thus  when  Caesar's  occupation  of  the  landings 
phioes  on  the  coast  prevented  the  enemy  from  coming 
on  shore,  or  from  getting  supplies  of  wood  and  water^ 
he  retaliated  npon  them  to  the  fall  the  annoyance 
which  he  suffered  from  their  blockade.    But  Sibulus 
and  the  officers  and  men  under  bis  command  bore 
their  privations  with  the  utmost  patience  and  resolu- 
tion j    transports  were  employed  in  bringing  them- 
ivgolar  supplies  of  wood,  water,  and  provisions  from 
Cwcyra^*   and  when  the  badness  of  the  weather 
OB  one  «)ccasloQ  interrupted  tins  communication^  they 
are  said  to  have  wrung  the  dew  from  the  skins  with 
which  the  holds  of  their  dup  were  covered,  and  thus 
to  have  alhiyed  the  intensity  of  their  thirst.    They 
ei^oyed,  however,  the  satisfiKtion  of  feeling  that  they 
were  eflRectually  stopping  the  passage  of  the  second 
division  of  Cassar  s  army,  which  it  had  been  intended 
totreneport  without  loss  of  time  on  board  the  vessels 
which  had  returned  to  Brundisium,  after  carrying  over 
the  first  division.  The  troops  were  actually  embarked, 
and  had  just  left  the  harbour,  when  a  despatch  ar* 
lived  froin,  Caesar,  announcing  the  strict  blockade 
maintained  on  the  opposite  shore  by  the  enemy's 
croisen.    Immediately  the  ships  returned  to  Bran- 
dimm  ;  and  one  single  private  vessel,  which,  had  no 
troops  on  board,  resolving  still  to  attempt  the  passage^ 
was  taken  by  Bibulus  off  Oricum,  and,  according  to 
Cesar, t  the  whole  ship's  eompaiiy,  both  fireemen  and 
fliaves,  were,  by  his  orders,  put  to  death*    Caesar  thus 
I  seemed  left  to  his  fate  in  an  enem/s   coontry  with 

only  half  bis  army,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  only  on  the  narrow  district 
immediately  subject  to  his  control. 
^  it-  But  bis  system  of  always  acting  on  the  offensive, 
I^P^  ia  tended  at  once  to  keep  up  the  confidence  of  kis  own, 
^p"^  soldiers,  and  to  make  public  opinion  think  favevraUy 
mem,  ^  kis  situation.  After  having  gained  possesskm  ol. 
Oricum  and  Apollcnia,  he  hastened  forward  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  Dyrrhachium,  one  of  Pon^y's 
principal  magaaines,  and  the  place  in  which  he  had 
designed  to  8%.  his  winter-quarters,  in  order  to  be  at 
hand  to  counteract  Cesar's  expected  invasion  in  the 
i|Hring.  At  the  moment  of  Cesar's  laiidsnir,  Pompey 
was  in  the  interior  of  ]lfaieedottia4  proceemag  slowly 
Itowards  his  intended  winter-quarters,  by  the  great 
mad  which  crossed  the  whole  country  froa  Thcsaa 
lonhea,  on  the  jfigean,  to  Djrrrliaebium  and  Apc^kaua 
on  Uie  lonwn  gulf.  He  was  already  advanced  as  far  as 
CflBdavia,  whieh.  Bea  at  nearly  equal  distaaeea  between 
the  two  seas,  when  he  was  met  with  the  news  ef 
€«aar*s  nnranbn.    He  imfanediateiy  hastened  his  march 
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towards  Apollonia;  but  finding  that  this  town  had  CaiusJulios 
already  fallen,  he  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  pressed     ^"^sar. 
on  with  a  rapidity,  almost  resembling  the  flight  of  a 
beaten  army,  in  order  to  save  his  magazines  atDyrrhar 
chium.     As  tlie  troops  marched  by  day  and  night 
without  halting,  many  of  the  soldiers,  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigue,  dropped  behind,*  threw  away  their  arms> 
and  deserted ;  and  this  produced  so  much  disorder 
and  consequent  dejection,  that  although  Pompey  ac- 
complished his  object,  and,  having  outstripped  his 
antagonist,  encamped  his  army  in  front  of  Dyrrha- 
chium to  cover  the  town,  yet  T.  Labienus,  and  the 
other  principal  officers,  thought  it  expedient  to  renew, 
in  a  public  and  solemn  manner,  their  oath  of  fidelity 
to  their  General,  swearing  that  they  would  abide  by 
him  in  every  extremity  of  fortune.    The  troops  aU 
followed  this  example;    and  soon  afterwards  their 
^irits  were  revived  by  an  order  to  make  a  move-  ^e  two 
meot   somewhat  in    advance :    for   Caesar,    finding  *™>i«*  F« 
himself  cut  off  from  Dyrrhachium,  lijid  halted  on  oSc  mo- 
the  river  Apsus  |    intending  to  winter  there  under  ther  on  the 
canvass,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  in  his  rear  Apsus. 
which  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  proposing  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  army  from  Italy* 
Casar  thus  having  fixed  himself  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Apsus,t  Pompey  advanced  with  his  army  from 
Dyrrhachium,  and  occupied  a  line  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  river,  to  which  he  brought  together  hi» 
entire  force,  both  Roman  and  auxiliary.     A  pause  of 
some  length  then  ensued  in  the  operations  on  both 
sides,  partly  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
partly  because  neither  General  wished  to  risk  an  action 
at  present  ^  the  one  being  desirous  of  improving  still 
forther  the  discipline  of  bis  soldiers;  and  the  other 
being  anxious  to  gain  an  accession  to  his  numbers. 

During  this  interval  some  proposals  of  peace  were  Ineffectual 
exchanged  between  the  two  parties,  but  without  produc-  overtures 
ing  any  effect,  indeed,  the  officer  from  whom  Pompey  ^^  ?«•*•• 
had  received  the  first  tidings  of  Caesar's  landing  in 
Greece,  was  himself  the  bearer  of  a  message  from 
Csssar,^  conjuring  Pompey  to  consider  the  evils  which 
a  protracted  contest  would  certainly  bring  upon  their 
oouDtry ;  proposing  that  each  commander  should  take 
an  oath,  in  the  presence  of  his  army,  to  disband  his 
forces  within  three  days  *,  and  that  the  terms  of  a  per- 
manent peace  might  be  settled  at  Rome  by  the  Senate 
and  Pec^le ;  oSer'tDg,  meantime,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity,  to  disband  at  once  afl  his  own  soldiers, 
whether  they  were  in  the  field  or  in  garrison.  There 
was  no  time  for  replying  to  these  propositions,  till 
Pompey's  army  vi^aa  settled  on  the  Apsus  >  then,  whea . 
L.  VibuUius  Rufus^  the  bearer  of  them,  was  proceed-^ 
ing  to  state  them  in  detail,  Pompey  is  said  to  have 
interrupted  him»(  and  to  have  declared,  ''  that  he 
valued  neither  his  life  nor  the  enjoyment  of  his  Goun-* 
fry,  if  he  mast  receive  tlsem  as  a  favour  from  Caesar/' 
A  little  belbre  this>  Bibylas  and  L.  Scribonius  Libo^l 
who  wem  mainteiniog  their  blockade  off  the  harbouf 
of  Oricum,  proposed  to  C«sar*s  officers,  comnaanding 
in  the  town,  that  a  tmee  should  be  concluded  between 
tiie  fleet  and  C«sar*»  troops  sUtioaed  along  the  coast, 
in  order  to  alWw  time  lor  entering  upon  a  negotiatioa 
for  peace.    Caesar  himself  had  just  left  his  lines  on 


,,  lib.  Ui.  c.  15.  t  Lib.  iii.  c.  14. 

I  Cesar,  lib.  iu.  ell.    Stoabe,  UK  v&  p.  374.  edit. XyUmd. 


X  Gmtitp  libwlia.cia^  11.         §  HM.  V^m.^.  18, 
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Biography,  the   Ap8us>  and   had    inarched    southward    with    a 
single  legion^  to  secure  some  of  the  towns  that  were 
situated  at  a  greater  distance  in  his  rear,  and  to  pro- 
cure some  supplies  of  com.  In  pursuit  of  these  objects^ 
he  was  now  at  Buthrotum,  a  town  on  the  main  land 
of  Epirus,  immediately  opposite    to  Corcyra,  when 
he  received  intelligence  from  his  officers  at  Oricum^ 
of  the  proposals  made  by  Bibulus  and  Libo.     He  at 
once  hastened  in  person  to  the  spot,  and  Libo  came  on 
shore  alone  to  meet  him;  Bibulus,  it  seems,  thinking 
that  an  interview  between  himself  and  Cssar  was 
more  likely  to   inflame    the   existing    quarrel  than 
to  allay  it.    Libo  assured  Cssar  that  nothing  could 
be  concluded  without  Fompey*s  authority ;   and  only 
requested  that  a  truce  might  be  arranged  till  pro- 
posals of  peace  should  be  presented  to  Pompey,  and  till 
his  answer  to  them  could  be  known.     He  asserted, 
that  Pompey  was    most    anxious    to   terminate  the 
contest;  and  that  for  himself,  his   advice,  and  that 
of  the  other  officers,  would  all  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.    Caesar,  in  return,  pressed  Libo  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  the  officers  whom  he  might  send  to  Pom- 
pey's  camp ;  and  with'  regard  to  the  naval  armistice, 
he  said  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  it,  if  the  enemy's 
fleet  would  renounce  their  blockade,  and  allow  the 
free  passage  of  hisi  troops  from  Italy.    Libo  replied, 
that  he  could  guarantee  nothing,  but  referred  every 
thing  to  Pompey ;  at  the  same  time  he  again  urged 
the  conclusion  of  the  naval  armistice.     But  C«sar 
perceiving,  as  he  says,  that  nothing  more  was  designed 
by  the  enemy  than  to  procure  some  relief  for  their 
ships,  by  obtaining  leave  to  get  supplies   from  the 
shore,  broke  off  the  conference,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Such  is  the  representation  of  these  transactions 
which  Caesar  or  his  partisans  have  given  to  the  world, 
te^  "^  ^^  ™*y  repeat  it,  in  the  absence  of  ^1  other  testimony; 
r^nr^d  ^"*  ^^  should  remember,  that  it  is  the  statement  of 
with  Buspi-  the  chief  of  a  victorious  party,  and  that  it  relates  to 
matters  of  which  he  himself,  when  his  account  was 
published,  was  the  only  witness  who  dared  to  deliver 
his  evidence.  In  the  narrative,  also,  of  this  very  trans- 
action, there  is  one  remarkable  expression,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  was  anxious  to  record 
nothing  that  would  not  redound  to  Cassar's  honour. 
Libo,  It  seems,  during  his  conference  with  Caesar, 
entered  into  some  representation  of  the  merits  of  the 
cause  which  he  espoused,  and  of  the  amount  of 
Fompey*s  forces :  *'  but  on  these  points,"  says  the 
historian,*  "  Caesar  thought  proper  to  make  no  reply 
at  the  time,  nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient  reason  for 
dwelling  on  the  subject  now."  The  writer  of  this 
sentence,  whether  it  was  Caesar  himself,  or  one  of  his 
officers  writing  under  his  authority,  was  well  aware 
that  the  merits  of  his  cause  could  not  bear  any  minute 
detail,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  Commonwealth  represented  them  was  too  forcible, 
and  in  the  main  too  just,  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory 
reply.  He  acted  wisely,  therefore,  as  a  party-writer, 
in  passing  by  the  subject  altogether ;  but  he  has  by 
so  doing  left  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  proof 
how  little  he  deserves  the  title  of  a  historian. 
^    •  ■■  -.11  -.-.■II     I  — ^■■^»^i^ 

*  *<  Hue  addit  paueu  (Libo)  de  emauA,  ei  de  eoptU  aturiiiiiqke 
iuU,  Quiitu  rebut  nepte  turn  retpondtndwn  Cmntr  esutimavU: 
MfMe  MMfk:,  Iff  memorim  yrodatur,  saiis  camtm  umimm»:*  Lib.  iii* 
C.16,  17. 
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Yet  the  narrative  of  this  writer,  such  as  it  is,  and 
rendered  in  parts  still  more  defective  from  the  comipt 
state  of  the  text  in  our  present  copies,  is  our  sole  au- 
thority for  any  particular  account  of  the  ofierations 
of  this  important  campaign.  The  English  reader  will, 
perhaps,  have  a  more  livdy  sense  of  its  incompetence, 
if  he  considers  what  sort  of  a  history  could  be  drawn 
up  of  the  events  of  more  modern  wars,  if  we  had  no 
other  materials  than  the  gazettes  or  bulletins  of  one 
party  only.  We  must  request  those,  therefore,  who 
may  follow  us  through  our  narrative  of  the  ensuing 
transactions,  to  remember,  once  for  all,  that  we  are 
fiiUy  aware  of  the  unsatisfi&ctory  foundation  on  which 
it  rests  ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  repeat  our  sense  of  its 
uncertainty  in  every  page,  it  is  only  to  avoid  unpleasant 
and  needless  interruptions  to  the  course  of  our  relation. 
Besides,  in  ordinary  cases,  we  are  willing  to  leave  the 
reader  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  whenever 
the  story  becomes  justly  suspicious,  rather  than  attempt 
on  every  occasion  to  dictate  to  him  ourselves*  Un* 
questionably,  the  writer  of  Cesar's  Comnuniairie$  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  ;  and  he 
is  perfectly  free  from  those  blunders  in  indifferent  mat- 
ters which  are  the  result  of  mere  ignorance.  His 
misrepresentations  and  mistatements  are  for  the  moat 
part  wilful ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
and  uncertainty,  to  say  how  often  the  temptation  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  write  against  that 
better  knowledge,  which  makes  him,  where  no  such 
temptation  has  interfered,  so  respectable  a  witness. 

Whilst  the  two  armies  were  encamped  on  the  Apsus,* 
several  attempts  were  made,  on  Caesar's  part,  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  between  the  soldiers  of  either 
party,  and  to  inq>ress  on  the  minds  of  Pompey *8 
followers,  his  own  eagerness  to  terminate  the  contest. 
The  Generals  of  the  Commonwealth,  remembering 
the  issue  oC^a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
troops  of  Sylla  and  Scipio  in  the  last  civil  war,  were 
no  way  inclined  to  expose  their  newly-raised  and  ill- 
assorted  soldiers  to  the  seductions  of  Caesar's  veterans; 
it  being  sufficiently  obvious  which  side  was  most 
likely  to  entice  the  other  from  its  duty.  The  meetings 
between  the  men  and  the  inferior  officers  of  the  two 
parties,  which  had  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
were  at  last  forcibly  broken  off,  on  one  occasion,  by 
Pompey's  Generals,  and  some  of  the  centurions  and 
soldiers  of  Caesar's  army  were  wounded.  This  was  in 
the  same  spirit  with  the  conduct  of  Petreius  in  Spain, 
and  was  dictated  by  a  similar  sense  of  danger.  It  was 
a  proceeding  of  great  severity,  but  yet  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  war,  as  the  meetings  were  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Commander*in-chief  of  the  Common- 
wealth's army,  who  alone,  as  Caesar  bad  been  on  a 
late  occasion  particularly  informed,  had  power  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  any  negotiator  from  the 
enemy.  The  assertion  of  Caesar  that  Labienus  himself 
appeared  at  the  conference,  and  was  actually  in  con- 
versation with  P.  Vatinius,  Caesar's  officer,  when  the 
meeting  was  broken  off  by  acts  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  Pompey,  is  intended  to  convey  a  chaige  of 
wilful  treachery,  of  which  we  cannot,  in  fairness, 
convict  Labienus  on  the  sole  testimony  of  hispersonsl 
as  well  as  political  adversary. 
.  While  the  war  was  thus  pausing  in  its  course,  and 
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M.  AntoniaSy  with  the  second  division  of  Csesftr's 
army,  was  still  detained  at  Brundisium,  unable  to  join 
his  Commander,  a  wild  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a 
oounter-rerolution  in  Italy.*  The  name  of  M.  Cselius 
Rofus  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  turbulent  period  of  Pompey's  third  Consulship. 
He  was  then  one  of  the  Tribunes,  and  exerted 
himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  Milo,  amidst  the  agita- 
tions which  followed  the  murder  of  P.  Clodius ;  he 
also  made  himself  particularly  notorious  by  his  oppo* 
sition  to  the  laws  then  proposed  by  Pompey  with  a 
view  to  the  regulation  of  Milo's  trial;  and  he  so 
provoked  Pompey  as  to  draw  from  him  the  threat, 
*^  that  if  he  met  with  any  more  obstructions,  he  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  by  force 
of  arms."  Like  Curio,  he  was  eloquent,  unprincipled, 
and  ambitious  of  distinction ;  and,  therefore,  during 
the  height  of  Pompey's  power  at  Rome,  he  delighted, 
like  Cttrio,  in  i^pearing  to  defy  him,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  gaining  favour  with  the  multitude,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  admire  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  authority. 
He  thus  was  led  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Caesar  ; 
to  which  he  was  further  induced  by  his  friendship  for 
Curio,^  and  his  enmity  to  ApfHus  Claudius,  who  was 
now  closely  connected  with  Pompey.  Yet  his  inti- 
macy with  Cicero,  to  whose  notice  he  had  been  early 
recommended  by  his  father,  t  and  who  had  defended 
him  some  years  before  under  a  criminal  prosecution, 
might  have  restrained  him  from  openly  taking  part 
against  the  Commonwealth,  had  he  not  been  led  to 
accompany  Curio  to  Ariminum  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  4  and  been  brought  to  a  personal  meeting 
with  Csesar,  by  consenting  to  be  the  bearer  of.  a  mes- 
sage to  him  from  Cicero,  urging  him  to  lay  aside  his 
designs  of  hostility.  It  seems  that  Ceesor's  winning 
address  and  behaviour,  together  with  a  nearer  view  of 
the  resources  by  which  he  was  supported,  decided 
him  in  remaining  with  the  rebel  army,  and  accepting 
employment  in  Caesar*s  service.  He  accordingly 
attended  him  on  his  way  towards  Spain, ||  and  on 
his  return  thence,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
elected  Praetor,  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment  to  his 
cause.^  But  the  death  of  Curio  had  removed  the 
principal  link  between  him  and  his  present  associates ; 
and  although  he  was  one  of  the  Praetors,  yet  he  held 
only  the  less  dignified  rank  of  Pnetor  Peregrmusi 
the  office  of  Pr^ttor  Urbamu,  which  possessed  exclu- 
sive  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  between  citizens  and 
citizens,  was  conferred  on  C.  Trebonius,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  operations  by  land  at  the  late  siege  of 
Massilia.  His  love  of  distinction,  therefore,  was  ill 
gratified  by  his  present  situation;  he  felt  himself 
slighted,  and  was  desirous  of  at  once  revenging  his 
&ncied  affronts  upon  Cssar's  party,  and  of  regaining 

"  "'  ■■  ■   ■  11         ■  I  ■  I  I    11  n      mill  I   ^  I     ■     , 

•  Cassar,  lib.  iii.  c.  20,  21,  22. 

t  Cicero,  md  FanUiUtr.  lib.  viti.  epist.  zviL 

t  Ibid.  pnC^iio,  c.  3* 

}  Ibid,  ad  FanUUar,  lib.  iriU.  epist.  ZTii. 

11  Ibid.  lib.  viii.  epist.  xv. 

\  it  appears  from  some  brief  intimations  in  Cicero's  letters 
is  Attlcus,  that  Coslius  was  already  disgusted  with  Cassar's  party 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  Spain;  and  that  he  was 
engaged  in  some  attempts  to  excite  disturbances  among  the 
legions  left  for  the  protection  of  Italy.  Possibly,  therefore, 
Cesar  did  not  take  him  with  him  into  Spsin,  but  left  him  with 
tboae  troops,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  did,  in  fact,  break  out  into 
mutiny,  as  already  related,  about  the  time  of  Cssar*s  return 
from  Spain.    Vide  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  x.  epist.  xii.  xr.  xvi. 
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the  friendship  of  the  Aristocrats,  who  were  his  old 
and  natural  connections,  and  whom  his  late  hehaviour 
had  alienated. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  motives,  Caelius  began 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  old  popular  Tribunes,* 
and,  complaining  of  Caesar's  late  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  debts,  he  declared  that  he 
would  support  any  debtor  who  should  appeal  against 
a  sentence  of  the  Prator  Urbantis,  adjudging  pay- 
ment according  to  the  terms  fixed  by  Csesar.  Finding, 
if  we  may  believe  Caesar,  that  no  appeals  were  brought 
to  him,  he  proceeded  to  propose  a  law  of  his  own, 
directing  that  debts  were  to  be  paid  at  six  instalments, 
without  any  interest.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of 
the  timid  and  indolent  part  of  the  Aristocracy,  who  pre- 
ferred remaining  at  Rome  under  Caesar's  government, 
rather  than  submitting  to  the  labours  and  perils  of  a  civil 
war,  were  delighted  to  find  their  new  circumstances 
suddenly  reconciled,  by  these  innovations  of  Cselius, 
with  the  line  they  would  naturally  take  in  politics.  P. 
Servilius,  Caesar  s  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  whose 
father  had  in  like  manner  been  the  colleague  of  Sylla, 
and  who  himself,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  remarked 
as  affecting  to  imitate  Cato,t  was  now  called  upon, 
while  supporting  the  government  of  Caesar,  to  act 
like  the  high  Aristocratical  Consuls  of  former  times^ 
L.Opimius,  or  Cn.  Octavius,  or  Q.  Catulus.  Supported 
by  the  other  Magistrates,  he  resisted  the  measures  of 
Caelius,  who,  finding  his  present  law  not  sufficiently 
stimulating,  proposed  two  others  of  a  tendency  still 
more  revolutionary  i  one  releasing  all  tenants  of 
houses  in  Rome  from  their  liability  to  be  sued  for  rent 
during  one  year  *,  and  the  other  proclaiming  a  general 
release  to  all  insolvent  debtors  from  the  claims  of  their 
creditors.  Caelius  had  now  degraded  himself  low 
enough  to  become  the  head  of  the  most  worthless 
portion  of  the  community :  mobs  assembled  as  in  the 
days  of  L.  Saturninus,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  P.  Clodius ; 
and  Trebonius  was  driven  by  violence  from  his  scat  of 
judgment.  Servilius  laid  the  consideration  of  these 
disturbances  before  the  Senate,  and  that  body  passed 
a  resolution,  the  very  same  which  had  formerly  been 
passed  against  Caesar  himself  in  his  Praetorship,  that 
Caelius  should.be  suspended  from  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  bis  office.  He  still  attempted  to  harangue 
the  people,  but  was  forcibly  pulled  down  from  the 
rostra ;  and  the  support  of  the  mere  rabble  being,  as 
usual,  utterly  powerless  in  the  time  of  need,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  Rome,  professing  that  lie  was  going 
over  to  Macedonia,  to  offer  to  Caesar  an  explanation 
and  apology  for  his  conduct. 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  from  Caelius  to  Cicero,  { 
written  apparently  when  he  was  just  entered  on  this 
career  of  fruitless  opposition  to  Caesar's  government. 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  had  alienated  the  general 
feeling  at  Rome  from  the  cause  of  Caesar  ;  and  that 
the  poorer  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  it  as  the 
popular  side,  now  thought  that  it  bad  abandoned  their 
interests,  and  were  ready  to  receive  the  friends  of 
Pompey  with  open  arms.  He  assures  Cicero  that  it 
was  Pompey's  own  fault  that  he  had  not  recovered 
possession  of  Rome,  for  that  every  body  there,  with 

•  Cesar,  lib.  iii.  c.  20.  liry,  Epitome,  lib.  cxi.  Dion  Caisiut, 
lib.  xlii.  p.  195. 

f  Cicero,  ad  Atiicum,  lib.  ii.  epist.  L 
i  Ibid,  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viii.  epist.  xviL 
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BiogrvpUy.  the  exception  of  a  few  usurers^  was  now  become  hi« 
partisan.  He  promises  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the 
Aristocracy,  even  against  their  will,  and  laments  the 
blindness  of  Pompey,  in  neglecting  the  fair  field 
that  was  open  to  him  in  Italy,  and  persisting  to  com- 
bat Csesar's  veteran  army  in  direct  and  open  warfare. 
But  a  short  time  proved  how  greatly  he  had  over- 
rated the  effect  of  his  measures  and  of  his  abilities. 
On  leaving  Rome,  he  had  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  his  old  associate,  T.  Milo,*  who  was  ready  to 
join  in  any  attempt  against  Ossar,  as  he  had  been 
alone  excepted  by  him  from  the  general  pardon  granted 
*»««  ^  to  all  who  had  been  banished  by  the  sentence  of  the 
JoiaThim  in  Tribunals  in  Pompeys  third  Consulship.  Milo  still 
an  attempt  retained,  f  either  in  his  service  or  under  his  influence^ 
^'iM^  some  of  those  numerous  gladiators  whom  he  had 
estoof  ^"f^^n^^^'ly  «niP^oy«d  in  his  contests  with  Clodius.  At 
Pompcyin  *^  ^^f^  ©^  ^  party  of  these  he  appeared  in  arms  in 
Italy.  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua  j  and  professing  that  he 

had  received,  through  Bibulus,  a  commission  to  levy 
troops  in  Pompey*s  name,  he  began  to  solicit  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  to  join  him.    His 
character    and    resources,  however^   held  out  little 
encouragement ;  but  having  collected  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  runaway  slaves,  and  of  those  who  were  kept 
at  work  in  fetters  in  some  of  the  workhouses,  he  made 
an  attempt  upon  the  town  of  Compsa,^  and  there  lost 
his  life  by  a  stone  discharged  from  one  of  the  engines 
on  the  walls.     Caelius,  meantime,  had  not  entirely 
thrown  off  the  mask.   He  had  secretly  endeavoured  to 
^rprise  Capua  by  the  help  of  some  gladiators  who 
were  then  kept  at  Naples,  and  of  some  partisans  in 
•      the  town  itself]  but  the  plot  being  discovered  in  time 
to  prevent  its  execution,  he  continued  his  journey 
southward,  as  if  still  pursuing  his  original   design 
of  going  to  Caesar  in  Greece.    But  when  he  reached 
Thurii,  he  conceived  hopes  of  gaining  that  important 
place  for  Pompey ;  and  accordingly  he  began  to  tam- 
per with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  with  some 
Gaulish    and  German  horse,  whom  Cesar  had  left 
there  as^  a  garrison.    To  have  secured  a  harbour  for 
?ompey*8  ships  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  signal  services  that  could  have  been 
rendered  at  this  period  to  the  cause  of  the  Common- 
wealth;  but   the  attempt  was  unsuccessfal ;    and, 
CWHHi  «fed  according  to  Caesar,  Caelios  was  killed  by  some  of 
MUo  are     those  soldiers  whose  fidelity  he  was  endeavouring  to 
***^^        corrupt.     Like  most  other  fruitless  insurrections,  the 
disturbance  excited  by  Cstius  and  Milo  being  thus 
quickly  suppressed,  rather  tended,  we  may  suppose, 
to  strengthen  Caesar's  authority ;  and  persons  possessed 
of  property  were  more  reconciled  to  his  government, 
when  they  found  it  ready  to  protect  them  against  the 
violence  of  the  needy  and  the  desperate. 

About  this  time  Pompey  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  his  fleet.  §  The  vigilance  which  this  oflicer 
had  lately  exerted,  in  order  to  atone  for  his  previous 
neglect  in  suffering  Cftsar  to  cross  the  Ionian  gulf, 
had  thus  far  been  completely  successful  in  preventing 
43ie  passage  of  the  troops  under  M.  Antonins,  but  it 
proved  in  the  end  fetal  to  himself.     Fatigue,  anxiety, 

aaid  insufllcient  accommodations,  severely  affected  his 

"  ■    -  -  ■  ,  .  ^ 
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health ;  he  refiised,  however,  to  quit  his  post,  and  CabiiDiia 
persisted  in  struggling  against  his  complaints,  till  he  Ccsw. 
sank  under  them.  On  his  death>  his  place  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief was  left  vacant,  possibly  from  some 
intrigues  at  Fompey*s  head-quarters,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  the  General  to  fix  i:qjOQ  a  successor.  But 
the  bad  effects  of  this  omission  were  soon  notorious ; 
for  each  separate  Commander  of  a  squadron  began  to 
act  for  himself;  and  L.  Scribonius  Libo,^  departing 
from  the  defensive  system  of  Bibulus,  crossed  the 
Ionian  gulf  with  the  fifty  ships  which  formed  his  own 
division,  and  proposed  to  blockade  the  port  of  Bran* 
disium  itself,  by  occupying  a  small  island  which  was  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance enabled  him  to  surprise  some  vessels  laden  with 
corn,  which  he  burnt  or  captured  ;  he  disembarked  also 
a  party  of  troops,  with  which  he  dislodged  a  body  of 
C«sar*s  cavalry  from  one  of  their  posts  near  the  shore ; 
and,  elated  wiUi  these  exploits,  he  wrote  to  Pompey  to 
assure  him  that  he  might  safely  venture  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  into  port  to  refit ;  for  thai  he  himself, 
with  his  single  squadron,  would  engage  to  prevent 
the  passage  oi  C«8ar*s  reinforcements.  A  short  time, 
however,  proved  the  emptiness  of  these  promises; 
for  the  island  ii^ch  Libo  occupied  was  unable  to 
ftmiish  the  ships  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh 
water ;  and  after  the  first  surprise  was  over,  Antonius 
stationed  his  parties  of  cavalry  ahmg  the  shore  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  could  not  be  ^slodged^  and  thus 
effectually  cut  off  the  enemy  froai  all  communication 
with  the  land.  The  inability  of  an  ancient  fleet  to  act 
with  success  without  military  cooperation  was  thus 
again  proved  i  and  Libo  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
blockade  of  Brundisium,  and  resmne  his  original  station 
on  the  coast  of  Greece. 

At  length  the  winter  was  ataa  eiid,t  and  Fompey*s  OmtU^ 
naval  force  had  kept  the  sea  thiou^  tibue  most  un- comet  im 
favourable  season  of  the  year  with  vnabated  reaolutioa.  ^^°f^!^ 
Their  tadc  would  now  become  much  easier,  and  the  o{\ua. 
difficulty  of  effecting  a  passage  would  be  proportion*  pectediv 
ably  increased  to  Caasar's  second  division.     He  himself  inforce- 
complains  that  his  officers  at  Brundisium  had  neglected  ^^^ 
some  opportunities  of  which  they  might  have  availed 
themselves  j  and  bemg  impatient  of  their  long  deky, 
he  wrote  to  them  in  very  strong  terms^  enjoining 
tiiem  to  pot  to  sea  with  the  first  foir  wind,  and  recom* 
mending  them  to  steer  for  the    coast  of  Apoillonia, 
if  possible,  whidi,  from  its  want  of  harbours,  was 
less  guarded  by  the  enemy's  fleet ;  adding,  that  they 
might  ^Kre  run  their  siups  i^^rouad,  and  that  the 
loss  ef  the  vessels  was    comparatively  of  »o    im- 
pertance.    But  trustiiig,  above  all  things,  in  the  effect 
of  his  owtt  presence,  he  made  a  bold  atteoapt  to  cross 
over  in. person  to  Brundisium;  and  having  left  his 
army  secretly  by  night,  he  embarked  m  disguise  on 
board  of  a  smsdl  vessel,  and,  although  tiie  weather 
was  very  tempestuous,  and  the  wind  against  him,  he 
endeavoured,  at  the  utmost  hazard,  to  effect  the  pas« 
sage  of  the  Ionian  gulf  5  nor  was  he  induced  to  desist, 
till  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  t     His  letters,  however,  had  fftroduced  m 


•  Ccsar»  c.  23, 24.  f  lUd.  lib.  HL  e.  25. 
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iMfftpbf.  sufficient  effect ;  the  soldiers  themselTes^  he  tells  ua, 

\^^>/^  pressed  their  officers  to  risk  the  royage ;  and  M.  An- 

FroB     tonins  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  with  four  legions  and 

about  eight  hundred  caralry^  at  length  set  sail  with  a 

Boath  wind  from  Brandisium.     But,  with  the  wind 

in  such  a  quarter^  they  not  only  fulled  in  reaching 

ApoUonia,    but    could    not    even  make    any    land 

southward  of  Dyrrhachium.    They  were  thus  seen 

from  Dyrrhachium  by  C.  Coponius,*  one  of  the  Pro- 

pretors>  who  commanded  the  Rhodian  squadron  at 

that  port,  and  he  instantly  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of 

them.    Flight  was  their  only  resource^  and  they  ran 

EAito-   before  the  wind  north ward^  towards    the    harbour 

^»-    of  Nymphaeum,  wluch,  though  open  to  the  south, 

"'^       and  threatening  the  loss  of  their  ships,  stiU  held  out 

a  chance  of  their  effecting  a  landing.    But,  by  one  of 

those   remarkable  instances  of  good  fortune  which 

have  occurred  in  our  own  naval  history  on  some  me* 

morsble  occasions,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the 

soutii-west,  as  soon  as  the  transports  had  reached 

Njrmphaeom ;  and  thus,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 

harbour,  they  were  now  in  perfect  safety,  whilst  six* 

teen  of  tlie  enemy's  ships,  that  were  most  forward  in 

the  chase,  were  all  driven  on  shore    and  wrecked  < 

Of  the  erews  a  considerable  number  perished,  and 

ttany  were  taken  by  C«sar*s  soldiers  5  but  these  last, 

he  tells  us,  he  treated  with  humanity,  and  dismissed 

I  them  unhurt  to  their  own  homes. 

Two  of  Antonius  s  transports,  being  heavier  sailers 
than  the  rc«t,t  were  overtaken  by  the  night,  and,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  their  companions,  came 
to  an  ancfioroff  Lissus.  Ocacilius  Crassus,  who  com- 
manded Pompey's  garrison  in  the  town.  Sent  off  a 
I  mnnber  of  armed  boats  and  vessels  to  attack  them, 

and  summoned  them  both  to  surrender    One  of  them, 
which  had  on  board  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
A  newly-ratsed  l^on,  submitted  immediately )  {  but 
the  other  contained  about  two  hundred  veterans,  who, 
ahhougfa  weakened  and  wretched  from  the  confine- 
ment tuid  sickness  of  m  stormy  voyage,  preserved  their 
courage,  and  compelled  the  master  of  the  transport 
to  run  tiie  ship  on  shore.    They  found  a  position 
fcvourable  for  lieir  defence  5  and,'  after  repulsing  an 
attack  tliat  'was  made  upon  them  on  the  following 
morning,  they  reached  the  main  body  of  their  army, 
bl^it  ^^^^^  ^*^  landed  at  Nymphaeum  without  loss.    Im- 
^JJ^  mediately  afterwards,  Lissus,  which  was  within  the 
iii«Qtbe  ^^^  of  Cmsar's  Pttnrince  of  Iliyricum,  and  liad  re- 
M«f     ccivcd  some  £ivours  from  him  during  his  government 
^««»  as  Proconsul,  opened  its  gates  to  Antonius  j  and  that 
btbT  *'^^'^'  having  sent  back  most  of  the  transports  to 
moi     ^**b^*  to  bring  over  some  reinforcements  that  were 
ka,      yet  expected,  sent  word  to  Caesar  of  his  landing;, 

PloUrch^  that  CiBiar  eacovragcd  the  terrified  Dsster  of  the 
vessel,  hy  discoreHng  himself  to  him  In  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
and  teOing  him  sot  to  be  afraid,  for  that  he  earned  with  him 
Cmmr  m»d  im  fmrtmme^  aeamhle  thftie  eoMliikmentt  ef  smm 
■ia^iU  icxf  weisiNia  <ir  occtt«restte  f^iek  weodotca  <of  gvei*  bim 
•n  Apt  to  gam  in  proporUoa  to  the  sumbAr  of  pciiMNis  wha 
successively  report  them. 

•  €war,  nb.  ai.  c.  26, 27.  f  Ibid.  lib.  ifl.  c.«8,  29. 

t  CsBsar  ttdit,  that  they  ii«r©  all  massaefed,  althoti^i  their 
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informing  him  of  the  numbers  that  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  of  the  part  of  the  country  at  which  he 
had  effected  his  descent. 

As  the  transports  had  been  seen  from  the  shore 
passing  by  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium,^  their  arrival 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  known  both  to  Caesar  and 
Pompey  i  but  neither  was  at  first  aware  of  the  precise 
point  at  which  they  might  have  come  to  shore.  Both 
Generals  immediately  broke  up  from  their  positions 
on  the  Apsus ;  Pompey,  with  the  hope  of  surprising 
and  cutting  off  the  troops  under  Antonius,  and  Caesar 
with  the  view  of  effecting  his  junction  with  them. 
But,  as  Ceesar  was  delayed  by  being  obliged  to  march 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Apsus  for  some  distance,  in 
order  to  find  a  ford,  Pompey  might  possibly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  had  not  his  approach  been  com- 
municated  to  Antonius  by  some  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  Thus  aware  of  his  danger,  Antonius  sus- 
pended his  march,  (for  it  seems  that  he  hod  set 
out  from  Lissus  to  meet  Caesar,)  and  kept  his  troops 
during  one  whole  day  within  the  protection  of  their 
camp ;  till,  on  the  next  day,  Caesar,  having  recovered 
the  ground  which  he  had  lost,  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army.  It  was  now  Pompey's  turn  to  ht 
apprehensive  for  his  safety ;  and  accordingly  he  fell 
back  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  allowed  the  enemy's 
two  divisions  to  ^ect  their  junction,  and  marching 
with  his  whole  force  to  Asparagium,  a  small  town 
subject  to  the  people  of  Dyrrhachium,  but  whose  exact 
situation  is  not  known,  he  there  encamped  his  army 
again  in  a  favourable  position.  Csesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  found  himself  enabled  to  extend  the  scene 
of  his  operations.f  To  maintain  a  large  force  on  the 
coast  was  become  less  important;  he  diminished, 
therefore,  the  number  of  his  troops  in  that  quarter^ 
and  sent  three  considerable  detachments  into  ^tolia, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  as  he  had  reason  to  expect 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  would  declare 
in  his  favour,  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  safety  | 
and  as  his  supplies  by  sea  were  rendered  worse  thatt 
precarious  by  Uie  superiority  of  the  enemy's  navy,  it 
was  highly  expedient  that  he  should  command  the 
resources  of  a  more  extensive  district  than  that  nar- 
row strip  of  coast  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
confined.  He  himself,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
new  position  in  which  Pompey  had  placed  his  army,$ 
followed  him  thither,  and  offered  him  battle.  The 
challenge  was  declined;  for  if  Pompey  had  not  thought 
proper  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field  before  the  arri«> 
val  of  Antonius,  he  was  much  less  likely  to  rid£  a 
general  action  now.  But  an  army,  which  feels  itself 
superior  to  its  antagonists,  enjoys  a  great  advantage 
in  the  freedom  of  its  movements ;  for,  as  it  is  Hi 
interest  to  bring  on  a  generail  engagement,  it  may 
attempt  any  enterprise  it  pleases,  with  the  twofold 
diance  either  of  winning  tlwit  particular  object,  or  «f 
forcing  the  enemy  to  a  battle  if  he  endeavours  to  offer 
woj  opposition.  In  this  manner  Caesar,  finding  that 
his  adversary  was  resolved  to  avoid  an  action,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  marching  upon  Dyrrhachium, 
which,  as  we  have*  already  stated,  was  one  of  the 
principal  magazines  of  Pompey.  To  mislead  his 
enemy,  he  set  out  at  first  from  his  camp  in  a  different 

•  Cssar,  lib.  iii.  c.  30. 
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fiiograpliy.  direction ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  morning 
'  that  Pompcy^  having  discovered  in  the  mean  time 
his  real  intention,  commenced  his  own  march  towards 
Dyrrhachium,  in  order  to  counteract  it.  Caesar,  how- 
ever, had  gained  in  time  more  than  he  had  lost  in 
distance  by  the  circuitous  route  which  he  had  taken  j 
he  pressed  his  march,  moreover,  with  the  utmost 
activity,  allowing  his  men  to  rest  oiily  during  a  short 
portion  of  the  night,  and  thus  he  appeared  in  front 
of  Dyrrhachiura  early  in  the  morning,  and  formed 
his  camp  before  the  town,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  approach 
^  it.  Pompey,  finding  himself  shut  out  from  Dyrrha- 
u  on  D^  -  chium,  took  up  a  position  on  some  high  ground  near 
hjichium"^'  *^®  ®^»  known  by  the  name  of  Petra,  or  Cliff,  and 
and  en-  which  commanded  a  small  harbour  or  bay,  where 
catnps  be-  vessels  with  some  winds  might  ride  at  anchor,  or  be 
fore  the  drawn  on  the  beach  with  safety.  Hither,  accordingly, 
^^^'  he  collected  a  part  of  his  fleet,  and  hither  he  ordered 
Pompey  his  supplies  to  be  brought  by  sea  from  ail  the  parts 
PctJ!^  new  °^  ^^^  Empire  which  acknowledged  his  authority. 
Dvrrha-  Thus  were  the  two  contending  parties  opposed  to 

ch'lum.        one  another   at  Dyrrhachium;  and   notwithstanding 
.  Cesar's  good  fortune  in  seeing  his  whole  army  united 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  he  had  as  yet 
no  j»rospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation.   The  naval  force  of  the  enemy  preserved,  and 
even  improved  its  ascendency  -,*  and  not  only  cut  off 
all  chance  of  supplies  from  Italy,  but  had  lately  made 
one  or  two  successful  attacks  on  some  of  the  ports 
of  Epirus,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  his  troops, 
and  had  burnt  or  captured  most  of  the  ships  which 
he  had  detained  there  out  of  the  fleets  used  in  trans- 
porting his  army  from  Brundisium.    Nor  had  Pompey 
been  obliged  to  divide  his  own  forces  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  detachments  which  Cesar  had  recently  sent 
into  Thessaly  and  Macedonia ;  for  his  father-in-law, 
Scipio,t  had  just  arrived  from  Asia  with  the  lefi;ion8 
which  he  had  raised  in  his  Province  of  Syria,  and  was 
able  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Caesar's  lieutenants, 
without  requiring  any  assistance  from  the  Commander- 
Cesar  pro-  in-chief.     Under  these  circumstances,  Caesar  formed 
Pjw^  to      the  plan  of  blockading  Pompey's  army  in  its  position 
Pompey  in  ®^  Pctra,    by  constructing   lines  of  circumvallation 
his  position  extensive  enough  to  intercept  all  the  enemy's  com- 
munications   with    the    interior  of  the  country;    a 
measure  to  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  led  by  several 
considerations  j  %  ^^r  he  hoped,  in  the  first  place,  to 
render  useless  the  fine  and  numerous  cavalry  of  Pom- 
pey, and  to  secure  his  ovm  foraging  parties  from  its 
attacks  j  and  he  wished,  besides,  to  preserve  the  re- 
putation of  ^is  arms,  and  to  gain  the  credit  of  blockading 
,  Pompey  the  Great  in  his  camp,  and  forcing  him  thus 
practically  to  confess  his  own  inferiority.    Above  all, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  employ  his  army  in  some 
active  operations ;  in  the  course  of  which,  he  flattered 
himself,  circumstances  might  arise  which  might  bring 
his  troops  into  contact  with  the  enemy,  in  spite  of 
Pompey  s  determination  to  avoid  every  engagement, 
and  to  trust  to  time  and  his  naval  superiority  for  a 
successful  termination  of  the  war. 

An  attempt  to  detail  minutely  all  the  operations 
that  followed,  would  scarcely  be  of  any  value,  without 
a  more  intelligible  guide  than  our  present  copies  of 
Caesar's  Commenlaries  can  supply,  and  without  a  more 
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perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground,  than  it  is  now,  CalmJoUoj 
perhaps,  possible  to  obtain.  We  shall  content  our-  ^^^^sar. 
selves,  therefore,  with  a  general  view  of  the  object 
pursued  by  each  party,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  first  act  of  the  campaign,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  No  sooner 
did  Pompey  perceive  his  adversary's  design  of  hemming 
him  in  on  the  seacoast,*  than  he  began  to  construct 
lines  on  his  side,  which  he  continually  carried  out  to 
a  greater  distance,  that  he  might  command  a  larger 
space  for  the  quarters  of  his  own  army,  and  might 
multiply  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  operations 
of  the  enemy.  The  fortifications  of  each  party  con-  Description 
sisted  of  forts  placed  on  the  most  commanding  points  oftheito«a 
of  the  country,  and  connected  with  one  another  by  a  ^  op«n* 
rampart  and  ditch.  Frequent  contests  took  place  be-  ^*^°1^*J 
tween  the  troops  employed  in  these  works ;  as  the  ^^  ^ 
possession  of  any  important  height,  if  gained  by  Dyrrha- 
Csesar,  enabled  him  to  draw  his  lines  more  closely  €:luum. 
around  the  enemy ;  or,  if  secured  by  Pompey,  threw 
back  his  adversaries  to  a  greater  distance,  and  gave  a 
greater  freedom  of  movement  to  his  own  army.  The 
result  was,  that  Pompey  raised  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  forts,  all  connected  with  each  other  by  con- 
tinuous works,  and  thus  gained  a  space  of  fifteen 
miles  in  circuit  for  the  accommodation  and  subsistence 
of  his  soldiers  j  while  Csesar,  persevering  in  his 
original  design,  completed  a  blockading  line  of  the 
extraordinary  length  of  eighteen  miles,t  following 
the  whole  extent  of  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for,  where  his  line  came  down  to  the 
sea,  he  constructed  a  second  line  parallel  to  it  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  facing 
towards  the  opposite  direction,  to  prevent  his  main 
line  from  being  attacked  in  the  rear,  if  Pompey 
should  embark  troops  on  board  his  ships,  and  direct 
them  to  cause  a  diversion,  by  landing  on  the  outside 
of  the  blockading  line,  and  attacking  it  on  that 
quarter.  For  further  security,  these  two  lines  were 
to  be  connected  by  a  transverse  line  parallel  to  the 
sea,  and  closing  up  the  opening  between  them ;  but 
this  third  work  was  not  completed,  owing  to  the 
immense  magnitude  of  the  labour  which  the  army 
had  to  perform  in  other  quarters  ;  and  the  omission 
was  afterwards  attended,  as  we  shall  see,  by  some 
important  consequences. 

Both  armies  suffered  some  privations  in  this  extra-  IncoDve- 
ordinary  'kind  of  warfare.  |      Csesar's   soldiers  were  ""J?^. 
most   pressed  by  the  scarcity  of  wheat,  an  article  ^^^^ 
which  they  seem  to  have  considered  so  indispensably  mip^ 
necessary,  that  their  General  praises  their  fortitude 
in  high  terms  for  enduring  the  want  of  it ;  although 
their  condition  does   not  seem   to  have  been  very 
deplorable,  if,  as  Csesar  admits,  they  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  meat,  vegetables,  barley,  and  a   root 
which  he  calls  chara,  and  which,  he  tells  us,  they  used 
to  prepare  with  milk,  and  make  cakes  of  it    On  the 
other  side,  Pompey's  troops  had  wheat  in  abundance; 
but  their  situation  in  other  respects  was  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  enemy.    As  their  position  was  near 
the  sea,  the  streams  naturally  fiowed  down  through 
it  firom  the  higher  ground  occupied  by  Caesar's  lines  | 
and  Caesar  was  thus  enabled  either  to  turn  their 
course,  or  to  pond  up  the  water  with  great  labour  in 
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those  narrow  TallieB  or  gorges  into  wbich  the  springs 
of  the  hills  first  discharged  themselves^  before  they 
reached  the.  lower  and  more  open  country.  De- 
prived thus  of  the  natural  supply  of  running  water* 
Pompey's  soldiers  were  obliged  to  dig  basins  or  re- 
servoirs in  the  marshy  grounds  near  the  sea ;  and  the 
water  thus  gained  was  not  only  bad  in  itself,  but 
quickly  dried  up  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  the 
season  was  now  advanced  to  the  middle  of  summer* 
In  addition  to  this  most  severe  suffering,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  want  of  forage  for  their  horses, 
insomuch,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  them  leaves 
irom  the  trees^  and  the  roots  of  reeds,  to  eke  out  the 
supplies  which  they  received  by  sea ;  and  thus  most 
of  the  draught  animals  of  the  army,  being  less  con- 
sidered than  the  cavalry  horses,  died,  and  the  stench 
of  their  carcasses  in  the  hot  summer  weather,  and  in 
the  low  and  comparatively  confined  space  occupied 
by  the  troops,  produced  a  considerable  effect,  we  are 
toldj  on  the  health  of  thn  men.  How  &r  Csesar  may 
have  exaggerated  the  distress  which  bis  blockade 
occasioned  to  his  adversaries,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  in  one  respect,  his  views  were 
answered,  and  that  Pompey  suffered  in  general  esti- 
mation, by  allowing  himself,  with  an  unbroken  and 
numerous  army,  to  be  hemmed  in  by  his  antagonist. 
*'  He  cannot  escape  with  honour,"  says  Dolabella  in 
a  letter  to  Cicero,*  written  about  this  time  from  Rome, 
"driven  as  he  has  been  from  Italy;  deprived  of  Spain 
with  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army ;  and  now  even  block- 
aded in  his  camp;  a  disgrace  which  scarcely  any 
other  of  our  Commanders  has  ever  endured."  Yet 
Pompey,  it  is  likely,  was  daily  improving  the  quality 
of  his  troops,  by  exercising  them  in  diose  partiid 
conflicts  to  which  the  nature  of  the  operations  on 
both  sides  constantly  gave  occasion ;  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Caesar  had  better  reasons  for  praising 
the  patience  and  fortitude  of  his  soldiers  than  he 
chooses  to  confess  ;  for  every  account  of  these  trans- 
actions dwells  upon  the  distress  which  «they  suffered 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  in  a  manner  not  very 
consistent  with  Cassar's  statement,  that  they  had  every 
thing  in  abundance  except  wheaten  bread.  At  length 
Pompey  thought  that  the  time  was  come  at  which  he 
might  act  on  a  more  vigorous  system.  Whether  he 
was  urged,  as  Caesar  says,  by  the  distress  which  he 
suffered  in  his  present  position,  or  whether  he  wished 
at  last  to  make  some  trial  of  the  fitness  of  his  soldiers 
to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  resolved  to  breidc 
out  from  his  confinement,  and  force  a  passage  through 
Caesar's  lines.  Having  I)een  accurately  iim)rmed  by 
some  deserters  of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's 
troops,!  and  of  all  the  defects  of  their  works,  parti- 
cularly of  the  opening  left  between  their  first  and 
second  line  near  the  sea,  owing  to  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  transverse  line  which  was  intended  to  connect 
them  together,  Pompey  prepared  his  plan  of  attack 
accordingly.  Directing  his  main  effort  against  the 
weak  point  of  Caesar's  works,  he  assaulted  the  first 
line  in  front  with  his  legionary  soldiers,  whilst  he 
embarked  on  board  his  small  craft  a  large  force  of 
his  light  infimtry,  and  caused  them  to  be  landed,  some 
on  the  outside  of  the  second  line  to  attack  it  in  front, 
and  some  in  the  opening  between  the  two   lines. 
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where  they  could  distract  the  defenders  of  both  by 
assailing  them  in  the  rear.  These  combined  move- 
ments were  crowned  with  complete'  success.  The 
attack  was  made  at  daybreak,  the  lines  were  forced 
with  great  slaughter,  and  Pompey  had  taken  up  a 
new  position  beyond  the  works  which  had  been  con- 
structed with  so  much  labour  to  confine  him,  before 
Caesar  could  come  up  to  the  support  of  his  men  from 
the  remote  part  of  his  lines  in  which  he  had  fixed  his 
usual  quarters.  When  he  did  arrive  on  the  spot,  and 
saw  that  all  his  plans  must  at  once  be  changed,  he 
gave  orders  to  form  a  new  camp  near  that  of  Pompey. 
But  scarcely  was  the  work  completed,*  when  some 
of  his  reconnoitring  parties  brought  him  word  that 
a  portion  of  the  enemy's  army,  apparently  amount- 
ing to  an  entire  legion,  was  stationed  by  itself 
at  some  distance  from  its  main  body,  and  might 
possibly  be  cut  off  by  a  sudden  attack.  Eager  to 
retrieve  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  Caesar  caught  at  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess thus  held  out  to  him,  and  advanced  with  about 
three  legions  to  assail  the  single  legion  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  ground,  it  seems,  was  intersected  with  walls 
and  ditches  which  had  been  made  in  some  of  the 
multiplied  operations  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
these  impediment's  delayed  and  disarranged  the  order 
of  the  advancing  troops,  and  gave  Pompey  time  to 
come  up  with  a  strong  reinforcement.  Caesar's 
soldiers,  confused  amidst  the  difficulties  of  the  ground, 
and  now  themselves  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fied.  In  vain  did 
Caesar  attempt  to  stop  the  rout ;  when  he  caught  hold 
of  the  colours  which  the  terrified  bearers  were  carry- 
ing off  in  their  flight,  they  were  thrown  away,  or  left 
in  his  grasp  \  when  he  stopped  the  horses  of  any  of 
his  fugitive  cavalry,  the  riders  leaped  off,  and  ran 
away  on  foot.  But  the  same  impediments,  which 
had  first  thrown  the  vanquished  party  into  disorder, 
obstructed,  in  their  turn,  the  pursuit  of  the  con- 
querors \  and  Pompey  himself,  it  b  said,  surprised  at 
his  easy  victory,  suspected  that  the  flight  of  the 
enemy  was  counterfeited,  in  order  to  draw  him  into 
some  ambuscade,  and  accordingly  did  not  press  upon 
them  so  clpsely  as  he  might  have  done.  Still  he  had 
gained  a  great  and  decisive  advantage,  for  Caesar  at 
once  felt  that  he  could  not  continue  the  campaign  on 
his  present  ground ;  and  having  brought  together  all 
his  scattered  detachments,  and  abandoned  all  his  lines, 
he  determined  to  retreat  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dyrrhachium  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  began 
to  concert  measures  to  preserve  his  army  during  its 
retreat  from  the  annoyance  likely  to  be  offered  by  the 
victorious  enemy. 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  off  all  his  baggage  with 
the  sick  and  wounded  in. the  early  part  of  the  night, 
under  the  escort  of  a  single  legion. f  The  main  body 
of  the  army  commenced  its  march  a  little  before  day- 
break, but  Caesar  remained  in  the  camp,  with  two 
legions,  for  some  little  time  longer  5  and  then,  after 
the  usual  order  bad  been. given  for  the  soldiers  to 
prepare  to  march,  he  set  out  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, and  soon  overtook  the  other  legions,  which 
had  idready  made  some  process.  The  order  for 
marching  was  generally,  it  appears,  conveyed  through 

*  Cmar,  lib.  uL  c.  66,  cf  m. 
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the  camp  with  considerable  noise,^  being  notified  by 
.repeated  calls  to  get  the  baggage  together ;  and  thus 
it  might  easOy  be  heard  by  an  enemy,  when  posted  at 
the  little  distance  which  was  customary  in  Roman 
warfare.  Pompey,  accordingly,  no  sooner  heard  this 
signal,  than  he  put  his  own  army  in  motion,  supposing 
that  the  enemy  were  only  then  beginning  their  re- 
treat ;  but  Ceesar,  through  the  precautions  which  he 
had  employed,  was  so  much  in  advance,  that  he  could 
not  be  overtalien  till  he  came  to  the  Genusus,  a 
river  which  fiUls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  whose  steep  and  rocky  banks 
necessarily  occasioned  some  delay  ere  the  passage  of  it 
could  be  effected.  Here  Pompey's  cavalry  came  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army;  but  C«sar 
ordered  his  own  cavalry  up  to  the  scene  of  acdon,  and> 
by  supporting  them  with  a  detachment  of  his  light- 
armed  legionary  infimtry,  enabled  them,  according  to 
Ilia  own  account^  thou^  greatly  inferior  in  numbers^ 
4o  repulse  the  enemy  with  some  loss.  Having  thus 
crossed  the  Genusus  in  safety,  he  led  his  troops  into 
a  camp  which  they  had  formerly  occupied,  described 
before  as  being  close  to  Asper8gium,t  and  which 
was  <Ustant  about  ei^t  miles  from  the  position  which 
ihey  had  quitted  in  the  morning.)  The  cavalry  were 
inmtediately  sent  out  to  forage,  as  if  Csesar  intended 
to  halt  here  for  the  night  j  but  they  were  ordered 
to  return  quickly  to  the  camp,  by  the  gate  luithest 
removed  from  the  enemy ;  and  about  noon  the  order 
was  given  to  resume  the  march,  and  the  army  con- 
tinued its  retreat  for  eight  miles  more  without  the 
least  dbturbance.  Pompey,  on  his  part,  had  occupied 
Ims  old  camp  near  Asparagium ;  and,  concluding  that 
Cssar  would  move  no  further  during  that  day,  had 
not  only  sent  oat  his  cavalry  as  usual  to  collect  wood 
and  forage,  but  had  allowed  many  of  'tiie  soldiers  to 
return  to  their  pontion  of  the  morniDg,  in  order  to 
collect  various  articles  of  their  baggage  which  they 
had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  when  summoned  so 
suddenly  to  move  in  pursuit  of  Cesar.  It  was  thus 
impossible  for  him  to  follow  his  adversary  ;  and  tha 
advance  which  Ceesar  had  gained  was  so  import- 
ant,  that  no  adbseqacnt  exertions  of  Fompey  oooUl 
tnake  up  for  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day,  ha 
discontinued  the  pursuit,  and  C»sar  arrived  at  Apoi- 
lonia  wi^iout  inteiTuption.  This  town,  it  seeaas,  isas 
one  of  his  most  valuable  posts,§  and  he  had  plaoed 
tirere  his  military  c&est,  whidk  he  now  required  for 
the  payment  of  his  soldiefa  3  be  judged  it  also  to  be 
tiw  place  where  be  could  moA  securely  leave  behind 
htt  wounded ;    and  for  bodi  these  veaaoas  ha  had 


*  Cssar,  de  Bell.  Cimli^  lib.  i.  c.  66. 
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U  ihould  be  lememlieved,  iMwcner,  Ihst  it  was  now  BtdBummerj 
s  temson  at  which  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  climate  of  Greece, 
to  atoid  marchiiiff  in  the  heal  of  the  day  $  and,  besides,  the  cir- 
(BumsUarce  of  findiiig  a  camp  ready  formed,  wonld  be  s  reaaon 
why  the  armyahoaM  bait  a  little  eooaer  than  usual,  fttMnr  than 
advmwe  a  lew  miles  at  the  prine  of  faaviof  to  aodtfgo  the  whdia 
labonr  of  raising  the  cnstomnry  Dorics  for  itael£.  The  paaiaga 
of  the  Oenoaus,  moreover,  was  probably  more  fatigiung  than  a 
m«rch  of  some  length  over  a  plain  emmtry ;  and  flie  armies  had 
hoSh  moved  at  aa  anaMsd  pace  dafinf  the  whole  day;  so  'dnt 
akoMthms  U  WW  aet  ■■■atwial  to  anppoae  thit  Onssr  aright 
really  intend  to  halt  in  his  camf  at  AspvamuOL 
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fixed  upon  it  as  his  first  point  of  retreat  He  had  •no  CalusJidia 
intention,  however,  to  remain  there  long,  as  he  had 
decided  to  move  at  once  into  Thessaly.  Accordingly, 
having  sent  orders  to  Cn.Domitius  Calvinus,  the  Com- 
mander of  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  in  Lower 
Macedonia,  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hav- 
ing left  garrisons  at  ApoUonia,  Lissus,  and  Oricum, 
to  fiidlitate  his  communications  with  Italy,  he  set  out 
once  more  to  commence  what  may  be  called  a  new 
campaign ;  and  turning  aside  from  the  coast,  he 
commenced  his  march  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country,  ti&rough  Eptrus  and  Atbamania.* 

The  final  success  of  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  ought  not  He  reaolrcs 
so  ftf  to  impose  upon  us  as  to  prevent  us  from  aedng  to  march 
that  his  plans,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  retreat  from  intoThes- 
Dsrrrhachium,  had  entirely  fedled,  and  that  Pompey's  '^^* 
confideace  in  the  wisdom  of  his  own  system  had 
hitherto  been  fully  justified.  By  exposmg  his  soldiers 
gradually  in  partial  encounters,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances,  he  had  enabled  them  to  meet  and  to 
vanquish  C8Bsar*s  velerans  ;  while  Cesar,  after  under- 
going a  aeries  of  labours  for  the  purpose  of  tempting 
his  adversary  to  fight,  and  having  seen  the  patience 
of  his  troops  tricsd  to  ^e  utmost  from  the  want  of 
provisions  arising  from  the  enemy's  naval  superiority^ 
had  imposed  all  this  suffering  upon  them  without  de* 
riving  the  least  benefit  from  it ;  and  when  at  last  he 
did  meet  Pompey  in  batUe,  he  was  beaten  and  obliged 
to  chai^  his  whole  plan  of  the  campaign.  But 
although  he  had  thus  been  balBed,  he  allowed  no 
signs  of  dejection,  nor  of  a  sense  of  difficulty  to  appear 
in  his  conduct.  H«  had  so  artfully  soothed  the  va- 
nity of  his  soldiers  by  extenuating  their  defeat,t  and 
imputing  it  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  a  want  of 
counige  or  seal  on  then*  part,  that  the  men  were  less 
dismayed  than  irritated  by  their  diea^er  ;  and  Ceding 
grateful  to  their  OeaenU  for  the  kindness  of  his 
behaviour  towards  them,  ^ey  were  impatient  fbr  an 
o|]portnnfty  of  retrieving  their  diagraoe,  and  of  prov- 
ing to  him  that  his  conlkknce  in  them  had  not  been 
bestowed  unworthily.  The  sucoess  with  which  the 
retreat  to  ApoUonia  had  been  ooiicfeuefeed,vras  likely  to 
lessen  their  impression  of  the  events  at  Dyrttechium  ;  Hisresaom 
and  they  now  had  the  preopect  of  resuaatng  at  once  for  so  do- 
tkte  oiensive,  of  drawing  nway  the  «nemy  from  the  >Bff« 
aeighbo«itiood  of  the  sea,  which  had  hitheito  given 


*  The  reading  in  the  oidy  two  editions  of  Cesar  which  we  hava 
consulted,  (neither  of  them,  at  must  be  confessed,  of  any  great 
valoe,  or  of  recent  date,)  fa  **  Aewrnania ;"  <*  per  Bphrtnu  atftte 
Jteamtudmm  iter  fmof^e  eerpitj*'  c.  7B.  It  is  evident  that  Caeaar 
oonld  not  mavch  tfaroagh  j^&mnmmUn  bnt  Mhmnm^  ia  theaane 
of  that  wild  mountaaa  i«(non  which  lies  between  Epinia  aad 
Thessaly^  and  which  immediately  oTerhangs  the  valley  in  which 
Gomphl  stands.  Vld.  Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  41.  "  Jmnuntt  AUha" 
iMnia  hme  mrU:"  te.  Omnphis.  '  It  sfaotAd  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  part  of  Ids  Uitory  from  which  these  woids  are  qwAed, 
Uyy  has  ao  gtoerafly  4»piad  Poly hina,  that  his  geogmphy  is 
unusually  clear  and  correct.  See  also  Strabo,  lib.  m  p.  379L 
and  nb.  ix.  p.  491.  Plutarch  also  says,  expressly,  iBiXfe  Zl' 
*ABetfjidniw  ch  OerroXby.  in  PwKpeio,  c.  66.  Another  blunder  oc* 
oars  itt  tlie  very  aeat  <ohapiter  In  theaane  edltioQs  ofCasar,  wbua 
the  Heracka,  through  whidiPMipcy  paaaed,  is  called  fieBBoiett 
Sentica.  Heraclea  Sentica,  or  SiAtica»  was  near  the  oaatam 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius; 
Vld.  Livy,  Ub.  xlr.  e.  2S. ;  bnt  the  Heraclea,  through  wliich 
Fanpey  passed,  waa  on  the  weileni  frontier,  and  was,  hi  laety 
aitaatedon  the  Igaataan  way,  at  thooastera  £aotof  the '^ 
mounteins.    Vid.  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  374, 

t  Cesar,  lib.  iu.  c.  73,  74. 
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lidin^.  Uv^  BO  great  an  adyantagCj  and  of  eqjoyin^  the  sap- 

v«^^^  plies  which  the  approaching  harvest  promised  them 

fnm    in  the   rich  and   comparatively  unwasted  plains   of 

v.c.     Thessaly.    Stilly  however^  the  utmost  expedition  was 

^«     necessary ;  for  it  was  not  to  he  doubted  that  Pompey^ 

^      after  having  ceased  to  pursue  Caesar^  would  at  once 

710*     nuuch  into  Macedonia  by  that  great  and  direet  com- 

*^      munication  called  the  Ignatian  way^^  which^  as  we 

^  *     have  already  mentioned^  crossed  the  whole  country  fr^m 

^^'     Pyrrhachium,  on  the  Ionian  gulf^  to  Thessalonicaj,  oa 

)?      the  JBgean  sea.    Whichever  General  should  first  ar<« 

rive  to  support  his  officer  who  commanded  in  Lower 

Macedonia,  was  likely  to  gain  an  important  advantage 

by  overwhelming  the  detachment  of  the  enemy ;  and 

thus^  whilst  Pompey  waa  hastening  to  join  Scipio> 

Ciesar  was  equally  anxious  to  unite  his  army  with  that 

of  Cn»  Domitius. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  had  beea  Consul  with  M. 
Messala  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  700^  after 
the  long  interregnum  which  lasted  through  all  the 
earlier  months  of  it.  He  was  then  reputed  a  partisan 
of  the  Aristocracy ;  but  was  implicated,  while  a  can- 
didate^  in  that  corrupt  agreement  with  the  Consuls  of 
the  preceding  year  which  forms  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance of  audacious  profligacy.t  Such  a  man  had 
probably  little  to  guide  him,  except  his  interest  or 
his  passions  ^  and,  accordingly,  he  was  now  an  officer 
under  Caesar^  and  had  been  sent  into  Macedonia  some 
^e  before  with  two  legions,  to  gain,  if  possible^ 
that  important  Province.}  Here  he  had  been  opposed 
to  Scipio^  who  had  just  brought  with  him  from  Asia 
an  army  of  neariy  equal  force ;  and  as  Scipio  imitated 
the  policy  of  Pompey  and  declined  an  action>  the 
two  armies  lay  opposite  to  one  another  for  some  time 
OA  the  banks  of  the  Haliacmon,  without  engaging  in 
any  affair  of  importance.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  system  of  warfare  was  as  annoying  to  Caesar*8 
lieutenants  as  to  himself  j  for  we  find  that  Cn.  Bo- 
mitiaa,  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country 
immediately  around  him,  was  obliged  to  chaise  his 
position,  and  had  moved  towards  Jderaclea,§  a  towa 
situated  on  the  Ignatian  way,  and  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Caadaviao  mountains,  which  are  the  central 
chain  from  whence  the  streams  flow  eastward  to  the 
2&Qean,  and  vrestward  to  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  move- 
ment took  place  exactly  at  the  time  that  Pompey  was 
inarching  to  join  Seipo  i  and  as  Heradea  was  one  of 
the  towns  throu^  which  his  road  lay,  he  would  have 
cut  off  Domitius  and  his  troops  without  difficulty^ 
had  they  not  escaped  in  the  utmost  haste  onlv  lour 
houra  before  his  arrival.  The  news  of  Ciesar  s  de- 
feat at  Dyrrhachium,  exaggerated  as  usual  by  report, 
had  produced  every  vrhece  a  strong  sensation;  and 
the  people  of  the  country,  considering  his  cause  des- 
perate, hoped  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
coBqueror,  by  cutting  off  his  cemmnnicaliong,  and 
praetiaing  against  him  all  those  desultory  noodes  of 
aaneyanee  which  a  retreating  or  beaten  army  is  so 
qit  ta  smfier  £tam.  such  hands.  For  a  long  time^ 
thejcfore,  aeither  Gssar  aor  I^omitiua  could  receive 
•■f  intelligeBoe^rom  each  other ;  but  at  last  Domi^ 
Hais,  having  leamtaionce  the  aaarch  of  Cssar  towards 
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Thessaly,  and  his  own    danger  from   the  advance  CuusJulias 
of  Pompey,    fell    back    southwards    with  all    his     Caesar, 
haste,  and  met  Csesar  at  iEginium,^  a  town  of  con** 
siderable  natural   strength,    standing    amongst    the 
mountains  of  Athamania,  which  immediately  overhang 
the  plains  of  Thessaly.    Scipio,  who  had,  perhaps, 
been  earlier  informed  of  the  approachins  change  of 
the  seat  of  war,  left  the  banks  of  the  Haliacmon,  and 
stationed  himself  at  I<ariflsa,  on  the  Peneus,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  which  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  lose  no  time  in  securing.    As  for  the 
detachment  which  had  been  sent  by  Cesar  into  Thes- 
saly while  he  was  himself  opposed  to  Pompey  near  g^  j^i^g 
Dyrrhachium,t  it  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  Cn.  Domi- 
by  Scipio,  just  before  Cn*  Domitius  began  to  engage  tins,  his 
the  whole  attention  of  that  officer  in  Macedonia  j  so  li««t«n*at, 
that  Cssar,  when  he  arrived  at  .^gtnium^  had  nothing  fl^ntien  of 
eke  to  trust  to  for  a  fiivourable  reception,  except  the  Thessaly, 
affections  of  the  Thessalians  themselves ;  and  those> 
he  tells  us,  had  been  greatly  alienated  by  the  exag- 
gerated reports  which  prevailed  of  the   desperate 
situation  of  bis  affaira. 

On  descending  from  iE^^inium  into  the  plain  of  He  takes 
Thessaly,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  line  Gomphi, 
of  Csesar*s  march  was  Gomphi.J    He  found  the  gates  ^^  ""^^ 
shut  against  him;  although  he  tells  us  that  the  citizens  ^f ^[]j^ 
had  sent  to  him  some  time  before  to  offer  him  their  Thessalian 
services,  and  to  invite  him  to  garrison  their  city,  towns. 
But  when  he  represented  to  his  soldiers  the  import^ 
ance  of  striking  terror  into  the  Thessalians  by  vigorously 
chastising  this  first  act  of  hostility,  and  encouraged 
them  by  promises  of  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  town, 
they  were  animated  with  such  a  spirit^  that  they  scaled 
the  walls  within  three  or  four  hours  after  their  arrival 
before  the  place^  and  sacked  the  town  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  men  who  had  been  long  unused  to  every 
indulgence.     The  example,  however,  produced  the 
desir^  effect.    Metropolis,  the  next  place  on  the 
anny*s  route,  submitted  at  onoe ',  and  here,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  fete  of  Gomphi,  the  soldiers  were  forced 
to  observe  the  greatest  forbearance.    With  such  a 
kason.  before  their  eyes,  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly 
followed  generally  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
Metropolis ;  so  that  Caesar  rc^ndly  advanced,  till  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  country  covered  with 
crops  of  corn  almost  ready  for  harvest,  §  where  he  de- 
termined to  await  the  approach  of  Pompey,  and  again^ 
if  possible,  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.    His  camp  And  en- 
was  pitched  a  fow  miles  to  the  south  of  Larissa,  at  camps  in 
BO  gieat  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ^J^^^^ 
Eaipeiis,  in  the  ever  memoralrifi  plains  of  Pharsalus 
orPliarsalia. 

Meaawiiile,  the  victory  of  Dyrrhachium  and  the  Confldenoe 
ratmtf  4ii  Caesar  had  produced  a  fatal  effect  on  the  ^^?J!l- 
mind  of  Pompey,  m»d  mmdt  him  less  firm  in  resisting;  P^'      '' 
the  rash  and  violent  counsels  of  his  officers,    ilia 
soldiers  had  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Jmperator 
on  the  field  of  battle,  a  a»ame  usually  given  in  thii 
mmaer  by  an  surmy  to  its  victorious  JQeoeral,  and 
eiqpKaaive  of  the  aeoae  entertained  by  his  troops  of 
the  greatness  of  his  success.    But  it  is  mentioned^ 
that  although  Pompey  adopted  the  title  thus  conferred 
on  him,  II  he  abstained  from  the  general  custom  of 
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Biography,  wreathing  his  fasces,  or  surrounding  his  letters  with 
laurel ;  implying  that  he  intended  to  claim  no  triumph 
for  a  victory  gained  over  his  own  countrjnoien.  His 
Generals  immediately  began  to  propose  various  plans 
for  the  future  operations  of  the  army.  L.  Afranius 
(who  had  brought  with  him  from  Spain  a  part  of  the 
troops  which  he  had  formerly  commanded  there,*  hav- 
ing enlisted,  perhaps  afresh,  some  of  those  soldiers  who 
had  been  discharged  according  to  the  capitulation 
granted  them  by  Cssar)  strongly  urged  that  Pompey 
should  avail  himself  of  the  first  renown  of  his  victory,  f 
and  should  transport  his  army  at  once  into  Italy )  that 
he  might  thus  easily  recover  the  seat  of  government, 
and  might  deprive  his  adversary  of  the  resources 
which  he  now  drew  from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul^  and 
Spain.  But  Pompey  replied,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  expose  Italy  and  Rome  itself  to  the  mise- 
Ties  of  war ;  that  besides,  by  leaving  Greece  at  this 
moment,  he  abandoned  Scipio  and  his  two  legions  to 
certain  destruction  ;  whereas,  by  effecting  a  jimction 
with  him,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  complete  the 
work  which  they  had  so  well  begun,  and  might  return 
to  Rome  within  a  short  period,  without  leaving  behind 
them  any  cause  for  apprehension  or  future  anxiety. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  high 
Aristocratical  party  were  in  the  habit  of  reproaching 
Fompey  for  his  procrastinating  system  of  warfare,  { 
and  accused  him  of  wishing  to  protract  the  contest, 
that  he  might  the  longer  enjoy  the  distinction  of  see- 
ing the  flower  of  the  Nobility  of  Rome  obeying  him 
as  their  Commander-in-chief.  But  his  policy  was  so 
evidently  wise,  that,  inclined  as  he  was  to  defer  too 
much  to  public  opinion,  he  yet  persevered  in  his  own 
plans  till  after  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  The 
unexpected  panic  which  he  had  on  that  occasion  wit- 
nessed among  Ctesar's  veterans,  inclined  him,  perhaps, 
to  think  that  he  had  judged  too  highly  of  their  su- 
periority; while  his  confidence  in  his  own  soldiers 
would  be  proportionably  raised.  He  thought  that  his 
long  course  of  cautious  training  had  at  last  been 
brought  to  perfection  ;  and  that  with  a  more  nume- 
rous army,  now  flushed  with  victory,  and  a  very 
superior  cavalry,  he  need  not  fear  to  face  his  enemy 
in  the  field.  This  feeling  was  heightened,  when  he 
found  that  the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  to  become  the 
scene  of  the  contest ;  for  on  no  ground  could  his 
cavalry  act  with  more  advantage ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  placed  his  main  reliance  on  that  part  of  his 
forces.  §  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  set  out  virith  the 
bulk  of  his  army  to  follow  Caesar,  as  we  have  already 
related,  having  left  fifteen  cohorts  at  Dyrrhachium, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Cato,  to  secure  his  maga- 
zines in  thL^t  town.  II  Two  other  distinguished  indi- 
viduals remained  also  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  thus  were 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ;  M.  Varro,  who 
had*  been  lately  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain, 
and  who  was  accounted  the  most  learned  Roman  of 
his  time ;  and  M.  Cicero,  who,  though  warmly  at- 
tached to  Pompey  himself,  was  disgusted  at  the 
language  and  conduct  of  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  was,  probably,  not  sorry  for  the  indisposition 

•  Csesar,  c.  88. 

f  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  c.  66.  •  Appian,  lib.  ii.  c  65. 
X  Plutarch,    In  Pompeio,    c.  C7»      Appian,   lib.    ii.   c.    67. 
Cmar,  c.  82. 
§  Caesar,  c.  86. 
n  Cicero,  deDMnatioMf,  lib.  L  c.  31.  Plutarch,  in  Catone,  c.  55. 


wliich,  according  to  Plutarch,*  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  contest.  He  had 
always  been  anxious  for  peace,  and  had  left  Italy  in 
the  preceding  summer,  and  joined  Pompey  in  Greece 
more  out  of  personal  friendship  to  him,  and  a  regard 
to  his  own  cluiracter,  than  from  any  ardent  zeal  in  the 
quarrel,  or  still  less  from  an  approbation  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted. 

Pompey,  on  his  arrival  in  Thessaly,  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Scipio's  army,  and  then  advanced  and 
pitched  his  camp  at  no  great  distance  firom  that  of 
Caesar.  He  was  abundantly  supplied  with  proviisions 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  country  in  his  rear,  while 
Cssar  could  command  only  the  resources  of  tbat  part 
of  Thessaly  which  was  in  his  own  immediate  occupa- 
tion ;  and  these,  though  plentiful  at  present,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  soon  exhausted.  Cesar,  therefore, 
lost  DO  time  in  offering  battle  to  his  antagonist ;  bat 
this  waa  for  some  days  declined ;  and  Pompey,  though 
he  drew  his  troops  out  in  onler,  yet  kept  them  so 
near  to  the  protection  of  their  camp,  that  Caesar  could 
not  venture  to  attack  him.f  There  was  still,  perhaps, 
a  struggle  in  Pompey's  mind  between  his  own  better 
judgment  and  his  deference  to  the  wishes,  or  rather  the 
clamours,  of  his  Generals,  combined  with  that  confi* 
dence  in  his  strength  vnth  which  his  late  victory  had 
inspired  him.  At  length  Caesar  resolved  to  change 
his  groimd  ;  calculating,  he  tells  us,  that  by  moving 
often  from  place  to  place,  he  should  be  able  to  subsist 
his  troops  more  readily  ;|  and,  if  he  was  pursued, 
might  have  some  opportunity  of  forcing  the  enemy 
to  an  engagement  during  the  march.  Besides,  he 
still  looked  upon  Pompey's  soldiers  as  raw  levies,*  in 
comparison  with  his  own  practised  veterans  ',  and 
hoped  to  weary  out  their  spirits  and  patience  by  ha- 
rassing them  incessantly,  and  keeping  them  in  continual 
motion.  '  But  when  the  order  for  marching  had  been 
actually  given,  when  the  tents  were  alr^y  struck, 
and  the  troops  were  moving  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
camp,  word  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  in- 
trenchments  than  usual,  as  if  disposed  to  venture  an 
action  on  equal  terms.  Immediately  the  march  was 
stopped,  the  red  ensign,  or  signal  of  battle,  was  dis- 
played at  the  General's  quarter8,§  and  the  soldiers, 
freed  from  the  load  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
carry  when  marching,  were  instantly  led  out  into  the 
plain  equipped  merely  for  battle,  and  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  enemy. 

The  engagements  of  modem  warfiire  cannot  be 
understood  without  an  exact  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  grander  features  of  the  scene  of  action,  but  even 
of  the  minutest  details  of  its  hills,  vallies,  streams, 
woods,  roads,  villages,  and  insulated  houses.  A  space 
of  several  miles  is  occupied  by  the  contending  armies; 
and  a  battle  is  for  the  most  part  a  game  of  positions, 
in  which  the  carrying  one  important  point  renders 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  a  matter  of  necessity.  Ge- 
nerals, therefore,  are  obliged  to  calculate  time  and 
distance  with  the  utmost  exactness  j  as  success  will 
depend  on  the  combined  movements  of  different  bodies 
of  men  acting  out  of  sight  of  one  another,  and  over  a 
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liMpnfhf.  wide  extait  of  couotry ;  and  meeting  with  obstactefl 
of  a  very  unequal  nature  in  their  respective  operations. 
But  in  ancient  times,  the  .great  battles> which  decided 
the  £ite  of  a  campaign  or  a  war,  were  conducted  on  a 
much  more  simple  system.  The  two  parties  descended, 
as  by  agreement,  into  a  wide  field  for  action ;  both 
were  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  and  there  decided  the 
contest  by  hard  fighting,  man  .to  man,  with. seldom 
any  other  attempts  at  manoeuvring,  than  those  made 
by  either  army  to  turn  the  flank  of  its  antagonist. 
In  this  manner  Caesar  and  Pompey  met  in  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia.  Their  lines  fronted  one  another  in  the 
usual  order  of  battle;  the  right  flank  of  Fompey*s 
army,  and  the  left  of  Caesar's,  were  covered  by  the 
river  Eoipeus,  whose  banks  were  steep  and  broken  *,* 
while  Pompey  had  stationed  his  whole  cavalry  on  his 
left,  at  once  to  cover  that  extremity  of  his  own  line, 
and  to  turn  the  wing  of  the  enemy.  To  obviate  this, 
CiBsar  formed  a  reserve  of  six  cohorts,  which  he  had 
drafted  from  the  legions  of  his  third  line,  and  placed 
them  on  his  right,  behind  his  own  cavalry,  ready  to 
present  a  front  and  to  charge  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy 
so  soon  as  they  should  prepare  to  execute  their 
intended  manoeuvre.  He,  himself,  besides^  took  his 
station  on  the  right  of  his  line,  at  the  head  of  the 
tenth  legion,  the  most  distinguished  body  of  troops 
in  his  army  -,  while  Pompey,  equally  aware  that  this 
would  be  the  most  important  point  in  the  field,  placed 
himself  on  his  own  left  wing,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
legions  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Caesar,  and 
which  had  been  recalled  from  his  army  in  Gaul,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  a  little  before  the  beg^ning  of 
the  war.  The  numbers  on  each  side  are,  as  usual^ 
uncertain)  the  writer  of  the  Commentarie$  (for  the 
more  we  read  them  the  less  can  we  persuade  ourselves 
to  consider  Caesar  as  their  author^  although,  to  avoid 
drcumlocution,  we  often  speak  of  them  as  his  work) 
states  the  amount  of  Pompey's  infantry  at  forty-five 
thousand,  and  that  of  Caesar's  at  twenty-two  tbousand.f 
In  cavalry,  Pompey *s  superiority  is  made  out  to  be  still 
greater ;  he  had  seven  thousand  men,  and  Caesar  only 
one  thousand.  J  Appian,  also,  without  referring 
directly  to  the  Cammeniariet,  gives  exactly  the  same 
numbers,  following,  he  says,  the  most  credible 
authorities  on  the  subject  ;§  but  he  mentions  several 
other  statements,  some  representing  the  disparity 
between  the  two  armies  to  have  been  greater,  and 
others  to  have  been  less  than  he  has  recorded.  The 
auxiliary  troops  on  both  sides  were  very  numerous, 
but  their  exact  amount,  says  Appian,  is  not  known ; 
because  the  Romans  consider  the  foreign  part  of 
their  forces  as  of  little  importance.  Almost  every 
Province  of  the  £mpire  had  given  assistance  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  antagonists  ^  and  it  was  on  the 
foreign  troops  in  Pompey's  army  that  Caesar  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  glut  their  fury,  while  he  commanded 
them  to  spare  all  who  were  Romans,  as  soon  as  they 
should  cease  to  resist.  Yet  it  was  the  most  beneficidl 
result  of  Caesar's  final  victory,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  Italians  and  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  was  gradually  lessened,  till  it  was 
at  last  removed  altogether.  ^And  although,  to  effect 
this  equality^  Rome  was  somewhat  degraded,  as  well 
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as  the  Provinces  raised,  yet  the  general  interests  of  CaloiJiiliiii 
mankind  were  promoted  by  the  change  ;  inasmuch  as     Cmar. 
a  larger  portion  of  it  became  admitted  to  that  rank 
and  that  civil  condition  which  were  the  highest  and 
most  desirable  existing  at  the  time  in  the  world. 

The  signal  of  attack  was  first  given  by  Caesar  i* 
and  his  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  onset.  But 
finding  that  the  enemy  did  not  advance  to  meet  them, 
and  fearing  to  exhaust  their  strength  before  they 
closed,  they  halted,  of  their  own  accord,  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  to  recover  their 
breath;  and  then,  renewing  their  charge,  they 
launched  their  javelins  against  the  adverse  ranks,  and 
instantly  drawing  their  swords  engaged  the  enemy  ^JJ^JJ^ 
hand  to  hand.  The  soldiers  o^  the  Commonwealth 
received  the  attack  with  coolness,  and  the  action  soon 
became  general;  when  the  cavalry,t  which  was 
stationed  on  the  left  of  Pompey*s  line,  moved  forward 
to  charge  Caesar's  right,  accompanied  by  all  the  light 
troops,  which  formed  a  numerous  body.  Caesar's 
cavalry,  unable  to  stand  the  attack,  was  presently 
beaten ;  and  the  victorious  cavalry  of  Pompey  wtfre 
beginning  to  fall  on  the  defenceless  flank  of  the  line 
of  infitntry,  when  the  reserve  of  six  cohorts,  or  about 
three  thousand  men>  which  Caesar  had  formed  for 
this  very  purpose,  suddenly  advanced  ;  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  receiving  the  charge  of  the  cavalry,  itself 
charged  them  with  great  impetuosity.  Pompey's 
cavalry,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  mainly  of  foreigners 
find  those  of  many  different  nations. |  Startled, 
therefore, .  at  this  unexpected  attack,  afraid  of  the 
high  courage  and  discipline  of  Caesar's  regular  infantry^ 
gidled  by  the  terrible  discharge  of  the  javelins,  and 
perhaps  in  some  disorder  at  the  moment  from  not 
having  completed  the  manoeuvre  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  the  soldiers,  on  whom  Pompey  had  placed 
his  chief  dependence,  were  seized  with  a  shameful 
panic,  and  fled.§  The  light  troops,  abandoned  to 
their  fate,  were » instantly  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  the  re- 
serve, still  pushing  its  success,  fell  upon  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  line  of  Pompey's  infantry,  which  was  at 
that  moment  warmly  engaged  in  front  with  the  best 
troops  in  Caesar's  army,  the  famous  tenth  legion.  At 
the  same  instant  Caesar  brought  up  the  third  line  of 
his  army,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged  ;|| 
and  the  arrival  of  a  firesh  force  at  once  overpowered 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy ;  who,  wearied  with  a 
long  contest  already,  and  attacked  at  once  in  front 
and  in  rear,  were  unable  to  withstand  this  third 
attack,  and  broke  and  fled.  The  impression  commu- 
nicated itself  rapidly,  and  the  whole  line  of  Pompey's 
infantry  began  to  give  ground.  Still,  however,  they 
disputed  the  approach  towards  their  camp;  when 
Caesar  issued  the  order  to  give  quarter  to  all  Roman 


•  Cmw,  lib.  &i.  e.  88. 
I  Ibid,  c  84. 
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t  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c  88,  89. 
I  Appisa,  lib.  iL  c.  70, 


*  Caesar,  c.  90.  92.,  Tlonis,  lib.  It.  c.  2. 

t  CBsar,  lib.  iti.  c  93,  94. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  iiL  c.  4.     Confer.  Lueun,  PhanaUa,  lib.  rii.  V.  521, 

ef  Jegr. 

I  The  reader  will  recollect  the  similar  circnniBtances  which 
occasioned  the  disgraceful  route  of  Preston  Pkns  in  the  rebellioB 
of  1745.  The  dragoons,  who  were  ordered  to  charge  the 
Highlanders  as  they  advanced,  were  beaten  off  and  fled,  leaving 
the  artillery  and  infantry  to  their  fate.  And  it  ia  renarkaUey 
that,  till  then,  the  cavalry  had  been  regarded  aa  the  particalar 
kind  of  force  which  was  likely  to  be  moat  eiBcacions  agaiast  ths 
Highlanders. 

II  Casar,  c.  94. 
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BSogmphf  .  citbBess»   and  eiil<f  to  kill  the  foreign  enadlianes.* 
Many  of  the  legionary   soldiers  iostaatly  embraoed 
tlie  safety  thua  offered  to  thenij  while  the  aiuuliarie8» 
deserted  by  the  most  effective  part  of  the  army,  were 
slaughtered  without  difficulty  and  without  mercy. 
In  this  manner  the  conqoerors  soon  arriTed  at  Pom- 
pay's  camp;   which  they  proceeded  to  stcnrm,  and 
carried  it  after  a  brief  but  sharp  resistance  from  some 
Thraetans  and  other  auxiliaries  who  had  been  stationed 
to  defend  the  rampart.f    From  the  camp  the  fiigi^ 
tives  fled  in  a  body  to  some  very  high  ground,  which 
rose  immediately   behind    itj|   and  Casar,  having 
Defeat  of    authority  enough  to  call  off  hia  soldiers  from  the 
fonpeyw     ^p^^  ^^  ^^^^  lying  before  them,  instantly  followed 
to  complete  his  victory. §      But  the  enemy  finding 
that  their  position  was  destitute  of  water,  abandoned 
it,    and    continued   their    retreat  towards  Larissa. 
CsBsar  still  pursued  them  with  a  part  of  his  forces, 
having  left  the  other  part  to  secure  his  own  camp, 
and  that  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  enemy. 
The  fugitives,  finding  that  he   was  gaining  grounid 
upon  them  by  moving  on  a  more  practicable  road, 
halted  again  on  another  height,  which  had  a  stream 
flowing  at  ite  foot.    Night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
exertions  of  the    day  had  almost   exhausted  both 
parties ;  but  CflMar  encoura^d  his  men  to  make  one 
effort  more,  and  to  raise  woras  between  the  hill  and 
the  stream,  that  the  enemy  might  not  supply  them- 
selves with  water  during  the  night.     His  wish  was 
accomplished ;  and  the  unfortunate  fugitivea,  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  thirst  after  a  day  dF  intense 
fatigue,  and  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  sent  some 
of  their  number  to  offbr  an  immediate  surrender.  || 
Sanrender   Some  Senators,  it  is  said,  who  were  on  the  hill,  not 
of  a  large    choosing  to  submit  to  Cissar,  escaped   during  the 

CL'my.  P^^^^ *  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  fugitives,  as  soon  as  mom* 
^'  ing  came,  were  ordered  to  come  down  into  the  plain 
and  give  up  their  arms  ;  after  which  their  lives  were 
granted  them  ;  and  in  the  cruelty  of  ancient  warfore 
they  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
fortune,  in  being  preserved  alike  from  massacre  and 
from  slavery.  The  indefatigable  conqueror,  having 
thua  completed  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army, 

*  Appian,  lib.  il.  c.  80. 

t  Cssar,  c  95.  f  Ihidr  e.  95.  97. 

4  It  waa  on  this  occasion  tiiatCaMar  eaEdaiaied,  itt  the  hearinif 
of  Amnius  PoUio,  upon  witneflUDg  the  total  defeat  of  tlie  Com- 
monwealth's vmyt  **  Hoc  vtduerunt :  taniit  rebfts  gesiit  C.Cmtar 
amdemnattu  enenif  nisi  ah  exerdtu  munlium  petHnem**  The  words 
of  Napoleon  Baonaparte  were  in  the  same  spirit  when  he  was 
exciting  the  iadignatioa  of  his  soldiers  againat-  the  Jacobin 
aMmben  of  the  Couaeil  of  Five  Hundred,  on  the  mcavraUa 
19th  Brumaire,  (10th  November,  1799.)  «  XaUmt  Uur  foif 
amnaUre  let  mojfem  dt  tauver  la  r/pnUiqur,  et  de  noua  rendre, 
noire  gtoire.  lie m'dnt ripondu  hcmu-pe  de  poignant.  lit  toulaieni 
lUnai  r^aUter  te  ddtir  doiroia  coalitde^.  Qm'auraU  jm  fnre  tk  pAtM. 
Tjinglelerre  !  Soldatt,  jnUt-Je  compter  tttr  vout  r'—MAnoiret  de 
NapoUon,  tome  i.  p.  91. 

il  Pompey  was  murdered  the  day  before  hia  birthday ;  that*  is, 
according  to  PUbjf,  Nlttor,  Ntiiural,  lib.  zanmi.  c.  2..  on  die 
29th  of  September ;  which,  allowing  for  the  disordered  stale  of 
the  Roman  Calendar  at  this  tima,  wsa  really  about  ono  of  the 
hitter  days  of  July.  Consequently  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  nrnst  h«v9> 
been  fought  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July ;  but.  we  have 
found  no  record  of  the  precise  day,  and,  indeed,  one  might 
imagloe,  from  some  worda  of  Lucan,  that  it  waa  not  exactly 
even  ia  )m  tima.    He  aaya . 


Hunc  vobtU  nctcire  diem. 


Phart.  lib*  TiL  vk  410, 


ofdered  the  legions  which  he  h«i  with  him  ta  be  re- 
lieved by  those  which,  on  the  preoadiag  afternoon,  he 
had  sent  back  to  the  camp,  and  then  continaing  his 
adnuice,  he  reached  Lanssa  on  that  day,  and  enteved 
it  without  resistance* 

Such  waa  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    It  ia  needless  to 

inquire  what  was  the  number  of  the  riain  on  the  part 

of  the  yaaquisfaed,  or  of  the  eonqaevor ;  ibr  a  victory 

so  complete  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  its  results, 

than  by  the  immediate  slaughter  in  the  field ;  and 

where  the  Empirt  of  the  world  waa  lost  and  won,  no 

subordinate  considerations  could  aggravate  the  defeat, 

nor  materially  lessen  the  joy  of  the  victory.     IL, 

I>omitiu8,  who  had  been    named  by  the  Senate  at 

the  beginning  of  the  war  as  Cesar's  successor  ia 

Gaul,  waa  kMled  in  the  pursuit;*  T.  LabieDus  and 

Zj.  Afranius  had  escaped  to  Dyrxhachinm ;  whilst  P. 

LentuluSy  JL.  Lentulua  the  late  Consul,  Scipio,  and 

Fompey  the  Great  himself,  were  seeldag  shelter  and 

protection  from    foreigners^     But  the   fortunes  oi 

R>mpey  deserve  to  be  traced  mere  particularly.  When 

he  saw  his  cavalry  defeated,!  and  the  reserve   of 

€sBsar*a  six  cohorts  threatening  to  surround  that  part 

of  his  line  in  which  he  had  taken  his  place,  it  is 

agreed  tiiat  he  instantly  left  the  field,  and  rode  back 

to  his  camp.    As  he  entered  the  gatea,  he  addressed 

hiffis^f  to  the  C^ituriona,  vHio  were  stationed  there 

on  guard,  charging  them  to  do  their  duty  in  defending 

the  camp,  if  it  should  be  needful,  and  adding,  **  thaa 

he  waa  going  to  visit  the  other  gates,  and  to  increaae 

the  guards  at  every  point.*'     Tet  we  are  told  that  he 

went  directly  to  his  own  tent,  and  there  remained  an 

if  stupified,  till  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  already 

forced  their  way  inta  his  iatrenchmentsv     We  find, 

indeed,  that  when  he-  saw  his  cavalry  routed,   ho 

suspected  that  he  was   betrayed ;    and  this^  feelings 

working  vaguely  in  his  mind,  was  likely,  above  all 

others,  to  make  him  helplesa  and  irresolute.    Yet,  if 

he  were  afraid  of  treason  in  the  field,  it  was,  perhapa, 

his  wisest  plan  to  retire  to  his  camp,  and  endeavevr 

to  secure  that  at  least  from  the  enemy ;  and  hia  sub*-* 

sequent  flight  did    not  take   place  tiU  all  hope  of 

resistance  was  clearly  vanished.    Then  he  changed 

his  dress,  and  withdrawing  from  the  camp  by  the^ 

back  gate,  he  rode  o£^  attended  by  about  thirty  horse " 

men,    amongst    whom    were    Publius    and    Luciu9 

ILentulus,  and  M.Favonius,}  the  friend  and  professed* 

ihiitator  of  Cato.     He  fled  first  to  Larissa,  but  did^ 

not  halt    there ;   and  thence    continuing  his  fiight- 

during  the  whole  night,  he  reached  the  sea  at  the- 

mouth  of  the  Penens,  and  was  there  taken  on  board  » 

small  trading  vessel,  which  happened  to  be  passings 

by  the  coast.    At  first  he  bent  his  course  towards  the^ 

mouth  of  the  Strymon,§  and  lay  there  at  anchor  for 

one  night,  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of  his  affiurs^ 

but  fihding  them  desperate,  and  having  procured'  a' 

supply  of  money  from  his  friends  at  Amphipoils,  he* 

crossed  over  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  where  he  had  left* 

his  wife  Cornelia,  and  his  younger  son  Sextus.||    The 

purity  and  tenderness  of  Fompey*s  private  character. 


*  Caesar,  lib.  iii.  c.  99.    Cicero,  de  DivituUione,  lib.  i.  c.  3U 
Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xllL  p.  199. 
t  Casae,.Uh.  iu.  &  94.  9<L 
X  Velleius  Patercul.  lib.  ii.  c  79. 
(  Caaar,  Ub.  iii.  a  102; 
II  Flntarch,  w  Pompeio,  c.  74. 
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Biainplty.  rendered  hie  meeting  with  his  fanily  pnrticnlarly 
affectionate.    Cornelia  bad  heard  no  tidings  of  the 
war  since  the   exaggerated  reports  which  she  had 
received  of  her  husband's  success  at  Dyrrhachium ; 
his  arrival,  therefore,  as  a  fogftive,  was  a  shock  for 
which  she  was  wholly  unprepared.     She  joined  him 
on  board  his  vessel  immediately ;  for  he  would  not 
go  on  shore,  although  warmly  invited  by  the  Mity- 
lenssans  to  do  so,  and  although  he  was  detiuned  by 
contrary  whsds  for  two  days  off  the  harbour.    He 
woidd  not,  he  sud,  expose  his  friends  to  the  resent- 
■sent  of  the  conqueror,  by  availing  himself  of  their 
kindness ;  but  recommended  them  to  submit  to  Caesar, 
adding,  that  they  would  find  him  disposed  to  be  merciful. 
But  being  here  joined  by  some  other  small  vessels 
he  sailed  to  the  southward,  hopmgto  make  a  stand  in 
Che  aonthem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Syria  5  and 
trusting  that  at  that  distance  he  might  rally  his  navy, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  eastern  Provinces  again 
renew  the  contest.    The  effect  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  however,  was  rapidly  felt  in    every  quarter. 
Rhodes,**^  which  still  retained  some  part  of  its  old 
naval  renown,  and  whith  had  contributed  a  squadron 
to  Pompey*s  fleet,  now  refused  to  admit  the  fugitives 
within  its  ports ;  and  Pompey,  mortified  at  this  firsrt 
check  to  Ins  hopes,  continued  his  voyage  along  the 
coast  as    far  as  CiBeia,  without  meeting  any  where 
with  any  decided  encouragement  or  support.     His 
views  were  now  turned,  it  is  said,   towards  Syria. 
That  Province  was  still,  by  law,  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  fiither-in-law  Scipio,  and  its  own  resources 
might  be  powerfolly  supported  by  the  arms  of  Parthia ; 
a  power  to  which  Pompey  was  inclined  to  look  for 
assistuice  in  this  extremity  of  fortune.     But  when 
he  arrived  at  Paphos,  in  Cy^mis,  he  learnt  that  Antioch, 
the  Capital  of  Syria,  bad  declared  against  him  ;t  that 
the  citadel  of  that  place  had  been  secured  for  the  very 
purpose  of  excluding  him  ;  and  that  the  citizens  had 
giwn  notice  that  none  of  the  fugitives  of  Pompey*s 
party  should  be  allowed  to   enter  their  territories. 
IHere  was  no  hope  then    of  renewing  the  war  in 
Syria  3  and  Pompey  was  strongly  advised  not  to  take 
reAige  at  the  Court  of  Parthia ;  |  a  place  the  least 
calculated  to  o§er  an   honourable   protection  to  a 
Boman  lady,  who  was  now  the  wife  of  Pom^Yey,  and 
whose  first  husband  had  been  the  son  of  Crassus.     It 
was  then  suggested  that  he  should  retire  to  Africa, 
nhere  the  friendship  of  Juba  and  the  triumphant 
fltote  of  his  party  seemed  naturally  to  invite  him. 
Beieiohtt  But  this  plan  he  declined,  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  re- 
^K^  in  siolTed  to  throw  himself  on  the  gratitude  of  the  King 
2!^"*   of  Bgypt.    The  present  sovereign  was  a  mere  boy; 
^^       but  his  fiadier  had  owed  the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  Pompey*s  influence ;  and  this,  it 
was  hoped,  would  now  ensure  a  hospitable  reception 
from  the  son.    Pompey,  accordingly,  sailed  to  Pelu- 
sium  ;§  and,  before  he  landed,  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  young  King,  to  request  an  asylum  at  Alexandria, 
and  assistance  for  himself  and  his  friends  in  their 
distress.     It  happened  that  Ptolemy  then  lay  with  an 
amy  on  the  most  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  tn 
dlder  to  repd  an  expected  invasion  from  his  sister. 
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19ie  famous  Cleopatra;  who,  having  been  left  by CslviJattiis 
her  father's  will  joint  heir  of  the  Kingdom  with  her 
hrother,  had  heoi  ainoe  expelled  by  him,  and  was 
now  endeavouring,  vrith  some  aid  which  she  had  pro* 
cured  in  Syria,  to  efpect  her  restoration.  Pompey's 
messenger,  accordingly,  found  the  King  near  mount 
Casios,  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Pelusium  ;  and, 
having  dischai^ged  his  commission,  was  sent  back 
with  a  kind  answer,  and  an  invitation  to  Pompey  to 
join  the  King  immediately.  But  Ptolemy  had  at  this 
time  in  his  service  a  number  of  Roman  soldiers,  who, 
having  bdonged  to  that  army  with  which  Oabinius 
had  restcn^d  the  late  King  to  his  throne,  had  since 
chosen  to  remain  in  Egypt,  and  to  transfer  their  obe- 
dience to  a  new  master.  Gabinius  had  been  raised 
entirely  by  Pompey*s  influence,  and  many  of  bis 
sokHers  had  served  against  the  Pimtes,  or  against 
Mitlfridates,  and, might  ^us  be  supposed  to  retain 
some  respect  and  affection  for  Pompey,  their  old  and 
most  fllustrions  commander.  As  a  Roman  Pro- 
oonnd,  Pompey  would  little  hesitate  to  recall  tiiese 
aaen  to  bis  own  standard  ^  and  as  tiie  Roman  people 
had  been  named  by  the  late  King  as  his  executors, 
their  officer  might  interfere,  more  than  Ptolemy 
wished,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Royal  family,  and 
might  eveQ  attempt  to  dispose  of  all  the  resources  of 
Egypt  by  his  own  authority.  The  King's  Council, 
therefore,  resolved  to  tempt  Pompey  into  their  power, 
and  to  mmrder  him  ;  an  act  by  which  they  hoped  to 
merit  the  favour  of  Cesar,  while  they  freed  then* 
selves  from  a  guest  who  nught,  if  once  admitted,- 
become  too  powerful  to  be  dismissed  or  to  be 
resisted. 

At  Cyprus*  Powpey  had  ntppHed  himself  with  He  is  mnr- 
money  irook  the  funds  of  the  fanners  of  the  revenue,  dered. 
and  from  the  contributions  of  some  private  individuals; 
he  bad  also  raised,  as  we  are  told,  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  from  the  large  slave  establishments 
belonging  to  dilTereBt  persons  in  the  island  *,  and  with 
this  force,  having  been  joined  besides  by  seveml  Se- 
nators from  different  quarters,  he  had  crossed  over  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt.  The  whole  of  his  little  squadron 
followed  him  from  Pelnsinm,  vrhen  he  went  to  meet 
the  King ;  and  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  were  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  his 
son  Sextus.  As  he  came  near  mount  Casins,  the 
Egyptian  army  was  seen  on  the  Aore,  and  their  fleet 
lying  off  at  soom  distance,  when  presendy  a  boat 
was  observed  approaching  the  shi^  ipom  the  land  $ 
and  it  was  soon  Sound  to  -cantatt  one  of  -Att  King's 
chief  officers,  a  man  of  the  name  icf  Achillas,  at- 
tended by  two  or  thnee  cAher  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
Among  these  was  a  Roman,  named  L.  Septimins,  who 
had  served  as  a  Centorion  under  Ponmey  in  the  war 
with  the  Pirates,  and  who,  v^en  the  boat  oame  near 
the  skip,  addressed  his  old  General  in  Lathi,  by  the 
titfe  <»f  Imperator,  while  AchiUas,  saluting  hkn 
courteously  in  Greek,  iaviicd  him  to  ettter  the  boot, 
informing  him  that  there  was  not  water  enoogh  near 
the  shore  for  a  vcbsd  of  any  burdea.  The  King  him- 
self,t  and  a  gronp  of  his  prindpal  offk^ers,  were  at 
this  thne  seen  on  the  shore,  as  if  waiting  to  bid  their 
iHnstrious  guest  welcome ;  and  Pompey  accordingly 
descended    into   the    boat,     accompanied    by   two 
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Onturiona^  by  one  of  his  freedmen^  and  by  a  single 
slave.    As  the  party  were  borne  towards  the  land, 
Pompey  is  said  to  have  tecognised  L.  Septimius^  and 
to  have  observed  to  him,  "  that  he  thought  they 
most    have  formerly  served    together;**  to  which 
Septimius   answered  by   a  mere  movement  of  as- 
sent.   No  one    seemed  willing  to  break  the  silence, 
upon    which    Pompey  took   out   an    outline    of  a 
Greek  address  which  he  had  intended  to  deliver  on 
his  introduction  to  the  King,  and  amused  himself 
with  reading  it.    At  last  the  boat  touched  the  shore, 
and  several  of  Ptolemy*s  officers  crowded  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  as  if  to  receive  Pompey  immediately 
on  his  landing.     He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning 
on  his  freedman's  arm,  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  on 
shore,  when  L.  Septimius  stabbed  him  in  the  back, 
and  instantly,  on  this  signal,  Achillas  and  his  Egyptian 
soldiers  drew  their  swords  to  complete  the  work. 
It  is  said  that  Pompey  did  not  utter  a  single  cry,  but, 
folding  his  gown  over  his  face,  received  the  blows  of 
his  assassins  without  attempting  to  resist  or  to  escape. 
As  soon  as  the  murder  was  finished,  his  head  was  cut 
off  and  embalmed,  in  order  to  be  presented  toCiesar; 
and  his  body  was  cast  out  carelessly  and  left  upon 
the  beach.    His  freedman  lingered  near  it,  till  the 
crowd  was  dispersed,  and  then  burnt  it  on  a  rude 
funeral  pile  of  such  broken  pieces  of  wood  as  he  found 
scattered  along  the  shore,  assisted,  as  it  is  said,  by  an 
old  Roman  soldier,  now  in  the  Egyptian  service,  and 
who  remembered  that  Pompey  the  Great  had  once 
been  his  General.    Cornelia  and  her  friends,  who  saw 
the  murder  committed,instantly  put  to  sea  and  escaped 
the  pursuit  of   the  Egyptian  fleet,   which  at   first 
threatened  to  intercept  them.    Their  feelings,  as  is 
natural,  were  for  the  moment  so  engrossed  by  their 
own  danger,  that  they  could  scarcely  comprehend  the 
full  extent  of  their  loss  ;*  nor  viras  it  till  they  reached 
the  port  of  Tyre  in  safety,  that,  grief  succeeded  to 
apprehension,  and  they   began  to  understand  what 
cause  they  had  for  sorrow. 

But  the  tears  that  were  shed  for  Pompey  were  not 
only  those  of  domestic  affliction ;  his  fate  called  forth 
a  more  general  and  honourable  mourning.  No  man 
had  ever  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen  3  none  had  enjoyed  them  so  largely, 
or  preserved  them  so  long  with  so  little  interruption; 
and  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  centuries  the  feeling 
of  his  contemporaries  may  be  sanctioned  bvthe  sober 
judgment  of  history.  He  entered  upon  public  life  as 
a  distingubhed  member  of  an  oppressed  party  which 
was  just  arriving  at  its  hour  of  triumph  and  retaliation  j 
he  saw  his  associates  plunged  in  rapine  and  massacre, 
but  he  preserved  himself  pure  from  the  contagion  pf 
their  crimes  -,  and  when  the  death  of  Sylla  left  him  al- 
most at  the  head  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  he  served 
them  ably  and  faithfully  with  his  sword, while  he  endea- 
voured to  mitigate  the  evils  of  their  ascendency,  by 
restoring  to  the  Commons  of  Rome,  on  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, the  most  important  of  those  privileges  and 
liberties  which  they  had  lost  under  the  tyranny  of  their 
late  master.  He  received  the  due  reward  of  his  honest 
patriotism,  in  the  unusual  honours  and  trusts  that 
were  conferred  on  him  ;  but  his  greatness  could  not 
corrupt  his  virtue ;  and  the  boundless  powers  with 
which  he  was  repeatedly  invested,  he  wielded  with 
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the  highest  ability  and  uprightness  to  the  accomplish-  CaiiuJulivi 
ment  of  his  task,  and  then,  without  any  undue  attempts     ^^^' 
to  prolong  their  duration,  he  honestly  resigned  them. 
At  a  period  of  general  cruelty  and  extortion  tovrards 
the  enemies  and  subjects  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
character  of  Pompey,  in  his  foreign  commands,  was 
marked  by  its  humanity  and  spotless  integrity ;  his 
conquest  of  the  Pirates  was  effected  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  cemented  by  a  merciful  policy,  which, 
instead  of  taking  vengeance  for  the  past,  accomplished 
the  prevention  of  evil  for  the  future :  his  presence 
in  AjBia,  when  he  conducted  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
was  no  less  a  relief  to  the  Provinces  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  Governors,  than  it  was  their  protection  against 
the  arms  of  the  enemy.    It  is  true  that  wounded 
vanity  led  him,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  to  unite 
himself  for  a  time  with  some  unworthy  associates  ; 
and  this  connection,  as  it  ultimately  led  to  all  the 
misfortunes,  so  did  it  immediately  tempt  him  to  the 
worst  &ults  of  his  political  life,  and  involved  him  in 
a  career  of  difficulty,  mortification,  and  shame.    But 
after  this  disgraceful  fall,  he  again  returned  to  his 
natural  station,  and  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
fit  protector  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country, 
when  they  were  threatened  by  C8esar*s  rebellion.    In 
the  conduct  of  the  civil  war  he  showed  something  of 
weakness  and  vacillation;  but  his  abilities,  though 
considerable,  were  far  from  equal  to  those  of  his 
adversary  ;  and  his  inferiority  was  most  seen  in  that 
want  of  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plan?, 
which  caused  him  to  abandon  a  system  already  sanc- 
tioned by  success,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
might  yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  impatience 
of  his  followers  for  battle.     His  death  is  one  of  the 
few  tragical  events  of  those  times  which  may  be  re- 
garded with  unmixed  compassion.     It  was  not  ac- 
companied, like  that  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  with  the 
rashness  and  despair  of  suicide  j  nor  can  it  be  regarded> 
like  that  of  Cassar,  as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  un- 
lawfully inflicted,    indeed,  yet  suffered   deservedly. 
AVith  a  character  of  rare  purity  and  tenderness  in  all 
his  domestic  relations,  he  was  slaughtered  before  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  and  son  $  whilst  flying  from  the  ruia 
of  a  most  just  cause,  he  was  murdered  by  those  whose 
kindness  he  was  entitled  to  daim.    His  virtues  have 
not  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  their  deserved 
fame  \  and  while  the  violent  Republican  writers  have 
exalted  the  memory  of  Cato  and  Brutus ;  while  the 
lovers  of  literature  have  extolled  Cicero ;  and  the 
admirers   of  successful   ability  have  lavished  their 
praises  on  Cssar  j  Pompey's  many  and  rare  merits 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  faults  of  his  Triumvirate^ 
and  in  the  weakness  of  temper  which  he  displayed  ia 
the  conduct  of  his  last  campaign.    But  He  must  have 
been,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  good  and  amiable,  for 
whom  his  countrymen  professed  their  enthusiastic  love« 
unrestrained  by  servility,  and  unimpelled  by  fkction  ; 
and  though  the  events  of  his  life  must  now  be  gathered 
for  the  most  part  from  unfriendly  sources,  yet  we 
think  that  they  who  read  t)iem  impartially  wfu  con- 
tinually cherish  his  memory>  with  a  warmer  regard, 
and  will  feci  that  in  themselves  the  prophecy  of  the 
poet  has  been  fulfilled. 

lt«c  et  ajmd  teras  fftntet,  poyuiwyue  nepotttm 
Spesyne,  metusfue  ttmnl,  prritura^ue  vtta  mwehunt, 
jiilonitiqMe  nnmet,  velnti  vetttentim,  fafn, 
Nnu  transmissa,  Ugent,  et  aHMtc  tibi,  AfasrMe,/a9ebttHf,    ' 
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Kofriphf.     Cftsar  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  pursu^ 
'  ing  Pompey^  as  he  knew  that  the  whole  cause  of  the 
Commonwealth  depended  on  him  alone^  and  that  if 
he  were  once  removed,  his  partisans  would  instantly 
he  divided^  and  probably  only  a  small  portion  of 
them  would  be  inclined  to  continue  the  contest.    Ac- 
cordingly, while  M.  Antonius  led  the  greater  part  of 
the  victorious  army  back  to  Brundisium,*  Caesar  him- 
self crossed  by  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  and,  by  the 
fame  of  his  arrival,  dissipated  an  assemblage  of  some 
citizens  of  rank,  who  had   been  called  together  at 
Ephesus  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  treasures  of 
Sfoo^  the  temple  of  Diana,  for  the  service  of  Pompey  and 
^      '  the  Commonwealth.    After  a  short  stay  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Asia,  he  received  information  that  Pompey 
had  been  seen  at  Cyprus ;  and  thinking  it  probable  that 
he  would  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  he  resolved  to 
follow  him  thither.    Already  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  of  the  flight  of  Pompey,  had  in- 
duced many  of  the  squadrons,  which  had  been  sent  to 
support  the    cause    of  the  Commonwealth    by  the 
States  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  return  to  their  own 
countries.    The  Egyptian  fleet  had  been  one  of  this 
number;  whilst  the    Rhodians^  taking  a  more  de- 
ci^ve  part,  had  excluded  Pompey,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  their  harbours,  and  now  furnished  Csesar  with 
ten  ships  of  war,  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  man  in 
whose  cause  they  themselves  had  been  so  lately  en- 
gaged.    These,  with  a  few  other  vessels  procured  in 
the  ports  of  the  Province  of  Asia,  sufficed  to  transport 
the  two  incomplete  legions,  which,  at  this  moment, 
were  the  whole  of  Caesar's  disposable*  force  ;  and  of 
which  one  had  followed  him  immediately  from  Phar- 
salia, and  the  other  had  been  sent  for  from  the  south 
I  of  Greece,  where  it  had  been  employed  on  a  separate 

Si  mm  ^^'^^^>  *nd  consequently  had  not  been  present  at  the 
faEfTpt,   ^^  battle.     With  these  two  legions  he    landed  at 
Alexandria,  and  there  was    informed  of  Pompey's 
murder^  and  saw  his  head  and  his  ring  presented  to 
him  as  a  grateful  offering  by  the  murderers.     He  is 
said  to  have  shed  tears  at"  the  sight  ;t  and  those  signs 
of  mere  physical  susceptibility,  so  little  imply  any 
real  humanity  of  character,  that    they  flowed  very 
probably  from  a  spontaneous  feeling,  and  Caesar  may 
have  indulged  them  with  pleasure,  flattering  himself 
that  they  were  a  proof  of  the  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
At  any  rate  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  refuse  any  expres- 
aions  of   gratitude  to  the    murderers  j   for  he  was 
immediately  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  them,  because 
he  claimed  the  right,  as  Roman  Consul,  t  to  arbitrate 
in  all  disputes  which  related  to  the  execution  of  the 
late  King's  will.    Thus  the  very  interference,  from 
the  fear  of  which  Ptolemy's  counsellors  had  resolved 
to  murder  Pompey,  now  threatened  them  in  a  much 
iMlUtlieK  ^^^^  alarming  shape,  when  Caesar  announced  it  as  his 
»oiTrtb  ^^.ci^ion  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should  both  dis- 
inr,by    Jttiss    their    armies,    and  repair  to  his  quarters  at 
^intor-    Alexandria,  there  to  state  their  respective  pretensions 
tiT  'L  ^^^^  ^™"      -^^  King's  officers,  indignant  at  the 
i  pSct^  affront  thus  offered  to  the  Crown  of  Egypt,  instantly 
ad  Cleo-   brought  up  their  army  from  the  Syrian  frontiers,  and 
ttn.        prepared  to  attack  Caesar  $  but  the  young  King  him* 

self,  with  hiatutor  and  minister  Pothinus,  was  already 
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in  Alexandria,  and  in  Caesar's  power;  so  that  the 
attempts  of  his  subjects  to  deliver  him  were  repre- 
sented by  his  oppressor  as  a  rebellion  agiunst  his 
authority.  Cleopatra  too  was  in  Caesar's  quarters; 
but  she  was  no  unwilling  prisoner,  if  the  common 
stories  of  the  time  may  be  credited  ;*  which  tell  us, 
that,  trusting  to  the  influence  of  her  charms,  she 
readily  obeyed  Caesar*s  summons,  and  finding  that 
access  to  him  was  precluded  by  the  besieging  army 
of  her  brother,  she  caused  herself  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  a  package  of  carpeting,  and  in  this  manner  was 
safely  conveyed  into  Caesar's  presence.  It  is  added, 
that  she  was  not  disappointed  in  her  expectations ; 
that  Caesar's  interference  in  the  dispute  between  her 
and  her  brother,  which  had  originated  in  political  and 
ambitious  motives,  was  continued,  after  his  interview 
with  Cleopatra,  from  feelings  of  a  different  nature ; 
and  that  his  passion  for  her  involved  him  more  deep)y 
in  a  contest,  in  which  he  had  at  first  found  himself 
engaged  unexpectedly,  and  from  which,  when  it  be- 
came serious,  he  might  otherwise  have  deemed  it 
politic  to  extricate  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Caesar 
remained  some  months  at  Alexandria,  maintaining  a 
difficult,  and  sometimes  a  perilous  struggle  with  the 
Egyptians.  Without  entering  here  into  the  detail 
of  his  adventures,  we  must  take  n  survey  of  the  state 
of  the  Roman  Empire  during  his  absence,  and  de- 
scribe the  effects  of  his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  and  of 
that  subsequent  neglect  of  his  affairs  which  delayed 
for  two  years  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  advantages. 

If  Pompey  ever  received  intelligence,  during  his 
flight,  of  the  services  performed  by  his  navy  in  the 
seas  westward  of  Greece,  and  of  the  sudden  check 
given  to  this  career  of  success  by  the  fatal  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  must  have  been 
most  bitterly  sensible  of  his  error  in  staking  his 
fortunes  on  the  event  of  a  general  action  by  land. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  escaping  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  scene  of  his  defeat  in  Thessaly,  one  of 
his  squadrons  was  again  blockading  the  harbour  of 
Brundisiumjt  and  another,  under  the  command  of 
C.  Cassius,  was  infesting  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  had 
lately  burnt  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy,  amounting 
to  thirty- five 'ships,  in  the  harbour  of  Messina.  But 
the  news  of  Pompey's  defeat  at  once  deterred  his 
lieutenants  from  pursuing  their  advantages ;  their 
squadrons  retreated  from  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  repaired  to  Corcyra,  at  which  place  the 
principal  surviving  leaders  of  the  party  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  at  this  time  assembled.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  M.  Cato  had  been  left  with  fifteen 
cohorts  to  defend  Dyrrhachium,  when  Pompey  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  Caesar  into  Thessaly,  and  that  M.  Cicero, 
M.  Varro,  and  some  other  distinguished  individuals, 
had  remained  from  different  causes  at  Dyrrhachium 
also.  In  the  midst  of  their  anxiety  for  the  issue  of 
the  campaign,  T.  Labienus  arrived  a  fugitive  from 
the  route  of  Pharsalia  3 1  and  the  tidings  which  he 
brought  produced  at  once  a  general  consternation 
and  disorder.  The  magazines  of  com  were  presently 
sacked  by  the  soldiers,  who,  considering  the  war  aa 
ended,  were  resolved  to  pay  themselves  as  they  best 

*  Plutarch,  in  Ctesare,  c.  49.    Dion  Cassias,  lib.xlii.  p.  20K 
edit.  Lennclav. 

t  Cmar,  lib.  iii.  e.  100.  101. 

i  Cicero,  dc  VMnatione,  lib.  i.  c.  31, 
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Blognphf.  coidd  for  ti^ir  seirioes  j  nor  could  they  be  induced  to 
accompaAjr  their  officers    in   their  flighty  but  pro- 
ceeded to  bum  the  transports  in  the  harbour,  that 
Doiie  of  tlieir  number  might  be  able  to  separate  their 
fortunes  from  those  of  the  rest.    But  the  ships  of  war 
for  the  TOOSt  part  were  still  fieiithful ;  and  in  these  the 
Chiefs  of  the  vnnqoished  party  hastened  to  escape  to 
Corcyra.     When  they  had  reached  that  island,  a  new 
scene  of  distraction  ensued.    The  command  of  the 
forces  was  offered  to  Cicero,  as  he  was  the  oldest 
Senator  present  of  Consular  dignity;*  but  he,  being 
determined  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  contest, 
declined  it;  and  being  protected,  as  it  is  said,  by 
Cato,  from  the  violence  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  Pompey's 
eldest  son,  who  i^nshed  to  kill  him  as  a  deserter  from 
the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  returned  to  Italy 
to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  victorious 
party.    D.  Iislius,t  one  of  the  conmianders  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron    in    Pompey's  fleet,  followed   the 
euimple  of  Cicero.    There  were  others,  and  these 
formed  a  considerable  body,  who  neither  chose  to 
continue  the  war,  nor  to  submit  to  Caesar ;  but  who 
resolved,  for  the  present,  to  remain  in  Greece,  and 
there  to  observe,  from  a  distance,  the  course  of  events 
Cato  with-  8t  Rome.    But  Cato,{  Cn.  Pompeius,§  Labienus,  and 
draws  to     aeverai  others,  hoping  that  Pompey  would  be  able  to 
make  a  stand  in  some  of  the  eastern  Provinces,  de* 
termiaed  to  carry  their  fleet  thither  in  order  to  join 
btmj  and  acooitiingly  set  sail  to  the  south  with- 
out delay.    They  touched  at  Pairm,  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  there  took  on  board  Petreius  and 
EaiistttsSylia  j  after  which  they  continued  their  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.    Here  they  met  with  Cornelia 
and  her  son  Sextus  Pompeius,  who,  finding  no  secure 
asylum  in  the  east,  were  now,  probably,  flying  to  the 
Province  of  Africa,  which,  since  the  death  of  Curio,  had 
remained  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  friends 
of  the  Commonwealth.     On  receiving  the  disastrous 
tidings  of  Pompey's  murder,  a  fresh  division  took 
place  amongst  his  partisans.     C.  Cassius,  afberwards 
so  distinguished,  abandoned  his  associates,  and  sailed 
sBt  once  with  the  Syrian  squadron,  which  he  com- 
manded, to  Synsy  intending  to  offer  his  submission  to 
Caesar.    Cato,  and  those  who  with  him  were  resolved 
to  persist  in  their  opposition  to  the  prevailing  party, 
saw  that  the  Province  of  Africa  was  now  the  quarter 
which  held  out  to  them  the  most  favourable  prospects. 
The  command  of  the  forces  was,  by  common  consent, 
bestowed  on  Cato;  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  to 
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*  Phitarch,  in  Cterrone,  c.  39. 

t  Cicero,  adJUHcwmy  lib.  xL  epirt.  vii.  xiv. 

}  EMoB  CasaiuB,  lib«  xlii.  p.  190,  191.  Flutaick,  in  Cattme, 
c.  56. 

$  We  had  originally  added  liere  the  name  of  AfranloB,  en  the 
aniihority  of  Dion  Caarias.  But  if  Afranitu  had  been  with  Cato, 
the  command  woidd  naturally  have  devolved  on  him,  aa  beiiw  a 
peraon  of  Conaular  digmty  ^  exactly  on  the  aame  principle  wat 
Calo,  on  hia  arrival  in  the  Province  of  Africa,  ceded  Ae  chief 
authority  to  Scipio.  Again,  we  have  followed  Dion  Caaaina  in 
repreaenting  C.  Caaaina  aa  oifly  tearing  Cato  on  the  newa  of 
Bompey'a  deatii;  hot  it  aeema  piobable,  £raai  one  of  Cicero's 
kttera,  that  he  aatted  directly  from  Corcyra  to  Syria  to  offer 
hia  anhroiaaion,  aa  aoon  aa  he  had  received  the  newa  of  the  battle 
of  Pharaalia.  EpUt.  ad  Familiar.  lib.  xv.  epiat.  xv.  Appian 
confonnda  C.  Casaiua  with  hia  ^brother  Lnciua,  and  auppoaea  him 
to  Slave  beea  in  the  HeUeapont  with  hia  flaet  when  CBaarcresaed 
over  into  Aaia  in  purauit  of  Pompey.  So  difficult  ia  it  to  jKcer- 
tain  the  truth,  even  in  .auch  iudiffemit  matten,  when  good 
contemporary  teatimony  finla  ns. 


carry  his  troops  by  land  across  the  desert  from  Cyrene  CaiaJQUoi 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Province ;  whether  it 
was  that  the  departure  of  the  Syrian  sqtiadron  had 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  transporting  his  whole 
force  by  sea;    or  whether    the    navigation  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  Syrtes  was  looked  upon 
as  more  formidable  than  the  fatigues  and  privations 
likely  to  attend  on  the  march  by  land.    However, 
the  army   arrived  in  the  Province  in   safety,    and 
found  that  Scipio  had  already  escaped  thither  from 
Pharsalia,  and  that  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  was 
disposed,  as  heretofore,     to    support  the  cause  of 
Pompey  to  the  uttermost.    Meantime,  the  tyranny  and  UaBRnii- 
exactions  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,*  whom  Ctesar  had  ingatateof 
left  with  the  chief  command  in  what  was  called  Pur-  Caesar's  sf- 
ther  Spain,  and  who,  when  Tribune  of  the  people,  had  J""  '^  ^' 
fled  with  M.  Antonius  from  Rome  to  Caesar's  quarters  oT^e^^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  had  provoked  a  very  pin. 
serious  mutiny  among  the  legions  of  his  Province.  1.  In  Spain. 
The  troops,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corduba^  Mutiny  of 
transferred  their  obedience  to  M.  Marcellus,  his  Quaes-  ^!j^^^ 
tor  i  and  some  of  them  were  inclined  to  espouse  the  oludu 
cause  of  Pompey>  had  not  Marcellus,  though  not  with-  Longiini.. 
out  difficulty,  prevented  them  j  being  himself,  it  is  said, 
not  inclined  to  take  so  decisive  a  step  till  the  state  of 
Pompey's  affairs   in   other  quarters    should   appear 
more    promising.      At    length  the  disturbance  was 
appeased  by  the  arrival  of  M.  Lepidus,  Proconsul  of 
the  Province  of  Hither  Spain,  who  took  the  command  of 
the  revolted  legions  without  resistance  3  and  soon  after 
C.  Trebonius  was  sent  to  supersede  Cassius  Longinus 
in  the  command  of  the  Further  Province  3  and  the  ex- 
Governor,  whUe  proceeding  to  Italy  by  sea  with  the 
plunder  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  exactions,  was  lost 
in  a  storm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.    It  appears  that 
Csesar  attached  great  importance  to  the  service  which. 
Lepidus  had  rendered  him  on  this  occasion,  insomuch, 
that  he  afterwards  rewarded  him  with  the  honours  of 
a  triumph  jf  and,  indeed,  the  mutiny  of  the  legions 
in  Spain  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  Italy,!  con* 
pled  as  it  was  with  the  tidings  of  the  great  force 
acquired  by  Scipio  and  Cato  in  Africa,  and  of  some 
disasters  which  had  be&llen  Csesar's  arms  at  the  same 
time  in  lUyricum  and  in  Asia  Minor.    M.  Octavlus,§  2.  In  nip- 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  as  c™-  ^ 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  in  Pompey's  ^^^^f  j^ 
fleet,  had  lingered  in  the  lUyrian  seas  after  Cato*8  chdbiniiis. 
departure  from  Corcyra;  partly  relying  on  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  Rlyricum, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  hoping  to  organize  a  force  out 
of  the  remains  of  Pompey *s  army,  which  were  still 
numerous,    although    in    a    state  of  dispersion  and 
despondency.     The    absence  of  Caesar  favoured  his 
hopes  i  many  persons  of  distinction,  who  had  remained 
in  Greece  rather  than  follow  Cato  into  Africa,  and 
who  would  have  submitted  to  Ceesar  at  once,  if  he 
had  returned  directly  to  Rome,  began  now  to  accuse 
themselves  of  pusillanimity,  when  they  heard  of  the 
war  which  was  beginning  in  Egypt  3  and  some  of 
them  began  to  draw  together  into  Ulyricum,  and  to 
put  themselves  into  a  hostile  attitude.     Upon  this 


*  jimctor  de  BetL  jiletramMift  e.  48,  ef  teq.     Bion 

lit).  ^Bfll.  "p.  kf». 

t  Dion  Caaaimit  lib.  xliii.  p.  2li,  «dit.  LnmolMr. 
X  Cicero,  ad  jJiiicum^  Jib.  xi.  epiat.  vX.  xvL 
I  Auctor  dc  Belt,  AUxandrino,  c  42,  0t  Mf  • 
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BSofnpbj.  A*  Gftbimdj    Gieere*s  mieieat  enemy,  vfho,  in  his 

Tribttoeskip,  had  pn^osed  tu  invest  Pompej  with 

the  extraov^nary  comroand  against  the  Pirates,  and 

who  BOW,  Hke  most  other  men  of  equal  profligaey, 

was  the  partisan  of  Csesar,  received  orders  to  cross 

over  from  Italy  with  some  legions  that  had  been  hitely 

raised,  and  secure  Illyricnm  and  Macedonia.     But 

Gabinins  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  imposed 

on  him ;  the  country,  which  was  the  seat  of  war,  was 

usable  to  support  his  army,  and  the  stormy  season 

was  by  this  time  arrived,  which  rendered  lus  supplies 

by  sea  very  precarious.    He  struggled  to  relieve  his 

wants  by  taking  some  of  the  strongholds  occupied 

by  the  enemy ;  and  in  these   attempts,  being  o^b 

repulsed  with  loss,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat 

to  Salona,  a  town  on  the  seacoast,  iu  which  he  hoped 

to  defend  himself  during  the  winter.  But  the  Illyriana 

attacked  him  on  his  march,  and  defeated  hiiB  with 

considerable  loss,  so  that  he    reached  Salona  in  a 

very  miserable  condition;  and  being  blockaded  by 

the  victorious  enemy,  and  reduced  to  great  extre- 

inities,  he  was  taken  iU  in  the  course  of  a  few  mcmths, 

and  died.    Hb  disasters  were  afterwards  retrieved  by 

P.  Vaiimus,  a  man  of  equally  proiigate  character, 

who,  in  his  TVibuneship,  had  rendered  himself  the 

tool  of  Cesar,  and  on  whose  motion  Cesar  had  been 

originally  appointed  to  his  httal  comoMnd  in  Gaul. 

Yatinius  obliged  Octavius  to  resign  the  contest  and 

escape  to  Africa  ;  and  in  a  short  time  from  his  'first 

arrival  in  Illyricum,  he  reduced  the  whole  IVovince 

lb  AiU.  to  a  state  of  obedience.    But  before  this  change  took 

Ikhi  of    place,  and  while  Gabinius  was  shut  up  in  Salona,  the 

^^j^'  aspect  of  Cesar's  affi&irs  was  very  unpromising;  and 

isWPhar-  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  same  time  that  another  of  his  lieutenants, 

MC9,  son  d^'  Domitius  Calvinus  sustained  a  severe  defeat  in 

flfMhliri-  Asia  from  Fhamaces,  the  son  o^  the  famous  Mithri- 

^■^       dates.     This  Prince  having  received  from  the  Romans 

the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,*  or  what  is  now  the 

Crimea,  as  the  reward  of  his  treason  against  his 

firther,  now,  it  seems,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 

cRstracted  state  of    the  Roman  Empire  to  recover 

some  other  parts  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 

began  to  invade  Cappadocia  and  the  Lesser  Armenia, 

which  were  possessed  by  two  petty  Princes  under  the 

protection  of  Rome.    Application  was  presently  made 

by  one  of  them  to  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  for  aid,  as 

Cesar  had  intrusted  that  officer  with  the  chief  com* 

mand  in  the  different  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor  i  and 

after  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation,  DcHnitiua 

advanced  with  an  army  into  the  Leiser  Arotienia  ^  and 

there  coming  to  an  engagement  with  Phamaces,  he 

was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  aa  fsr  as  the 

Province  of  Asia.    Phamaces,  meanwhile,  overran  the 

whole  of  Pontus,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of 

his  father's  government,  and  coagratalated  Imnself 

on  having  so  soon  recovered  so  large  a  portion  of  that 

which  Mithridates  had  lost.     During  all  this  time 

Cesar  was  still  in  Egypt;  and  (he  various  reports 

irhich  arrived  from  that  country,  together  with  the 

certain  ill  success  of  his  aSiBurs  in    other  quarters, 

produced  a  constant  accession  of  strength  to  the  party 

of  the  ComflMmwealth  in  Africa. 

^^of         proni  this  sketch  of  the  conditkm  of  some  of  the 

^Ugj^  Provinces,  we  turn  back,  with  an  eager  curiosity,  to 
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inquire  what  was  the  stale  of  Rome  itself,  and  with 
what  temper  the  bodies,  which  still  retaiued  the  names 
of  the  Senate  and  Pec^e,  were  disposed  to  receive 
their  new  master.  After  Cicero  had  crossed  over  into 
Greece,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  704,  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Commonwealth,  none,  it  is  probable, 
remained  in  Italy,  hot  such  as  tvere  the  active  parti- 
sans, or  the  unresisting  slaves  of  Cesar*  Among  the 
latter  was  T.  Pbmponius  Atticns,  who,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans,  considered  it  an  unwise 
disturbance  of  his  enjoyments,  to  take  any  part  in 
political  contests,  calculating  that,  whatever  became 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  should  still  retain 
his  own  villas  and  gardens  through  the  influence  of 
his  friends  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Men  of  this 
stamp  were  a  clay  that  might  be  moulded  to  any  shape 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  5  and  the  daily 
growth  of  this  selfish  spirit,  under  pretence  of  aa 
aversion  to  the  horrors  ei  a  civil  war,-  vriH  easily  ac« 
eount  for  the  Introduction  of  that  mere  despotieai 
which  was  estaMished  as  soon  as  the  contest  in  Africa 
was  decided.  Out  of  the  Capital  it  seemed  vain  to 
kwk  for  any  remains  of  public  feeling :  some  of  the 
bc4dest  and  hardiest  of  the  Itafiaa  tribes  bad  been 
nearly  extirpated  by  SyUa's  victories  and  massacres  ; 
the  general  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the  privilegca 
of  Roman  citizens  would  naturally  attract  the  roost 
enterprising  and  active  part  of  the  population  to  Rome; 
and  their  places  would  be  ill  supptied  by  that  multir 
tttde  of  disbanded  soldiers  whom  Sylla  had  converted 
into  landed  proprietors,  by  settling  them  in  the  di»» 
tricts  which  he  had  desolated.  It  is  probable,  that 
many  of  these  soldiers  would  soon,  moreover,  be 
glad  to  part  with  their  land,  either  to  cover  their 
losses  in  farming,  or  to  supply  their  extravagances. 
As  early  as  the  period  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  we  find 
Boany  oi  them  ready  to  promote  a  new  scramble  for 
plunder  ;  and  in  the  fourteen  years  which  had  since 
elapsed,  we  may  suspect  that  a  very  large  proporttoa 
of  the  estates,  granted  by  Sylla  to  his  veterans,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Nobility,  by  whom 
the  soil  of  Italy  was  so  generally  monopolized* 
Wherever  hsad  was  held  by  a  proprietor  of  this  de- 
scription, the  free  population  quiddy  withered  away, 
and  slaves  were  the  only  cultivators,  and  the  only 
inhabitants.  The  towns  were  overwhehned  by  the 
disproportionate  greatness  1^  the  Capital,  and  were 
each  of  too  little  importance  to  form  a  sallying  point 
hi  opposition  to  Rome  f  whilst  the  local  di^octioiis 
and  prejudices  which  divkied  the  Tuscan  from  the 
Campanian,  or  the  Apulian  from  the  inhabitant  of 
Picenum,  we^pe  still  too  strong  to  admit  of  mudk 
habitual  sympathy  of  feeling  or  concert  in  action  be- 
tween the  people  of  different  parts  of  the  peninsula* 
Besides,  they  had  no  longer  that  peculiar  and  direct 
interest  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  which  they  had 
felt  in  the  times  of  Marius  and  Syila.^  Then  every 
town  of  Italy  was  conscious  that  its  enjoyment  of  the 
envied  privileges  of  Roman  citizehs,  the  elevatioa 
of  its  people  from  the  rank  of  subjects  to  Sovereigns, 
would  be  secured  by  the  victory  of  Cinna  and  Carbo, 
and  would  be  at  least  endangered  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Aristocracy.  But  now,  whatever  was  the  issue 
of  the  war,  Nola  and  Volaterne,  Asculum,  and  Corfi- 
nium,  would  only  share  the  fate  of  Rome;  and  what 
the  Capital  could  submit  to  endure,  the  provincial 
towns  could  scarcely  presume  to  consider  as  an  evil. 
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It  was  this  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  this 
political  helplessness^  leading  the  rest  of  Italy  to 
follow  tamely  in  the  steps  of  Romc«  and  disposing 
the  people  of  Rome  itself  to  rely  for  every  thing  upon 
their  Government^  and  to  be  incapable  of  any  organized 
exertions  among  themselves,  which,  above  all  other 
causes,  tended  to  lower  the  character  of  the  times, 
and  marked  each  successive  generation,  during  a 
course  of  many  centuries,  with  a  deeper  stain  of 
timidity  and  weakness."* 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  their  secret 
wishes,  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  had  remained 
tranquil  during  the  campaign  in  Greece,  had  given 
no  support  to  the  attempts  of  Cslius  and  Milo,  and 
were  now  ready  to  receive  the  destruction  of  their 
liberties  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  battle  of 
I^harsalia.  After  that  battle  M.  Antonius,  as  we  have 
seen,  returned  with  the  .greater  part  of  the  victorious 
legions  to  Italy.  It  was  soon  shown  tliat  the  power 
of  the  sword  was  henceforth  to  be  paramount ;  the 
troops  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  indulged  themselves .  in  the  full 
license  of  unrestrained  soldiers  ;*  the  General,  after 
exhibiting  a  second  time  a  scene  of  scandalous  de- 
bauchery in  his  progress  through  the  country,  arrived 
at  Rome,  and  there  commenced  the  work  of  confis- 
cation and  pillage.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  P. 
Servilius,  who  was  the  nominal  Consul  of  the  Repub- 
lic} the  government  of  Italy  seems  to  have  been 
vested  solely  in  Antonius,  although  he  possessed  no 
other  title  than  that  of  Csesars  lieutenant.  But  it 
was  soon  proposed  that  the  office  of  Dictator  should 
be  again  conferred  on  Caesar,  although  he  was  then 
iar  from  Italy ;  and  when  this  power  was  bestowed 
on  him,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  for  the  term  of  a 
year,  M.  Antonius  was,  at  the  same  time,  named  his 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  thus  appeared  to  be  in  some 
sort  invested  with  a  legal  authority.  It  is  said  by 
Dion  Cassius,t  that  a  vote  of  the  people  empowered 
Csesar  to  punish  the  adherents  of  Pompey  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  gave  him  besides  the  power  of 
Consul  for  five  years,  and  that  of  Tribune  of  the 
People  for  lite.  There  was  no  reasonable  ground  for 
bestowing  these  unusual  honours  $  for  the  original 
pretext  of  Caesars  rebellion  was  merely  to  place  him- 
self on  a  level  with  Pompey  in  retaining  or  resigning 
fais  Province,  and  to  obtain  the  right  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  Consulship.  He  was  now  at  this 
time  Consul,  and  Pompey*8  death  had  left  him  not 
only  without  a  superior  in  dignity,  but  without  an 


*  It  implies  a  much  higher  national  character  to  he  anxious 
for  the  general  liberty,  good  government,  and  positive  ameliora- 
tion of  the  state  of  tne  whole  people,  than  to  make  a  desperate 
struggle  for  the  removal  of  invidious  distinctions  between  one 
class  of  the  community  and  another.  The  Romans  and  the 
Italians  had  vigour  enough  to  do  the  latter,  but  they  wanted  the 
much  higher  qualities  requisite  to  ensure  the  former.  In  lilce 
manner  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  observed,  "  one  le  pettpU 
Fran^  tntait  pius  k  NgaUU  yu*k  ia  Ubertdr  (M^mret, 
tome  i.  p.  145.)  The  revolution  succeeded  completely  in  de- 
stroying the  offAsive  privileges  possessed  by  the  Aristocracy  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  at  this  day,  the  French 
entertain  a  just  value  for  the  general  freedom  and  political 
welfare  of  the  whole  State ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  do 
8o  twenty  years  ago. 

•  Cicero,  PMUppk.  U.  c.  25. 
t  Ub.  zUi.  p.  194. 


equal. ,  He  had  already  guned  therefore  all  that  he 
pretended  to  fight  for  ^  and  a  general  amnesty  might 
now  have  been  passed,  which,  while  it  saved  him  from 
the  punishment  due  to  his  treason,  would  have  left 
him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  first  place  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Nor  had  he,  like  Sylla,  any  public 
evils  to  remedy  j  no  undue  preponderance  of  the 
Aristocratical  or  of  the  popular  party  required  the 
aid  of  a  legislator  with  absolute  powers  to  restore  the 
Constitution  to  a  healthier  condition.  There  were 
no  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  but  those  which  he  had 
himself  caused  ;  nor  was  there  any  voice  which  called 
for  a  reform  of  the  Constitution,  except  that  of  his  own 
ambition; 

It  is  probable  that  Ctesar's  protracted  absence,  and 
the  want  of  all  ordinary  Magistrates  at  Rome,  im- 
pelled individuals  of  the  victorious  party  to  aspire  to 
greatness  independently  of  the  patronage  of  their 
Chief.  P.  Dolabella,*  Cicero's  son-in-law,  procured 
his  election,  as  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  for 
the  year  706  ^  and  when  he  had  entered  on  his  ofiice, 
he  began  to  revive  the  laws  lately  proposed  by  M. 
Cselius,  for  exempting  tenants  from  all  demands  for  the 
rent  of  their  houses  during  one  year,  and  for  a  general 
abolition  of  debts.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  was 
likely,  he  thought,  to  support  him,  both  from  personal 
friendship,  and  from  his  general  inclination  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  the  needy  and  the  profligate,  and  if  his 
countenance  could  be  procured,  there  was  no  effectual 
opposition  to  be  dreaded.  L.  Trebellius,  indeed,  one 
of  Dolabella's  colleague8,t  attempted  to  defend  the 
interests  of  landlords  and  creditors,  and  scenes  of 
great  disorder  were  frequently  exhibited  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  consequence  of  these  disputes,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides  ; 
but  as  long  as  M.  Antonius  allowed  Dolabella  to  go 
on  with  impunity,  his  party  was  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  contest.  But  the  Senate  called  upon  the  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  exert  his  power  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he 
was  mside  acquainted  at  this  time  with  a  criminal  in- 
tercourse subsisting  between  Dolabella  and  some 
female  friend  or  relation  of  his  own. J  This  private 
injury  made  him  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  Senate's 
call :  he  brought  troops  into  the  city,  and  when  the 
populace  hroke  out  into  a  riot  in  support  of  Dola- 
bella's laws,  he  chastised  them  with  great  severity, 
and  is  said  to  have  put  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred 
of  the  rioters  to  the  sword.  §  The  present  masters 
of  tl)e  Commonwealth,  although  at  the  beginning  of 
their  career  they  professed  to  espouse  the  popular 
party,  had  now  obtained  a  power  which  enabled 
them  to  cast  off  their  old  connections;  and  declared, 
by  their  conduct,  that  it  was  to  the  swords  of  a  dis- 
ciplined army,  and  not  to  the  uncertain  favour  of  a 
tumultuous  populace,  that  they  were  resolved  to  owe 
their  ascendency. 

Yet  at  this  very  time  the  obedience  of  the  army 

itself  was  beginuing  to  waver.     Antonius,  while  in- 

.dulging.    in    every  excess  himself,  connived,   it    is 

probable,  at  many  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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Biognpliy.  soldieri  ;  and  the  other  officers^*  from  a  wish  to  gain 
^-^/^  popularity,  or  from  the  natural  relaxation  consequent 
From  ^pon  victory,  permitted  the  discipline  of  the  troops 
to  be  seriously  rmpaired.  It  was  known  that  Cssar 
intended  to  transport  his  veteran  legions  into  Africa, 
as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  East  should  leave  him  at 
liberty ;  and  the  soldiers  were  highly  dissatisfied  at 
finding  that  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  another  cam- 
paign, t  while  no  mention  was  heard  of  fulfilling  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  to  them  on  former 
occasions.  They  confirmed  one  another  in  their  reso- 
lutions not  to  leave  Italy  till  their  previous  claims  were 
satisfied ;  and  when  P.  Sylla,  an  ofiicer  of  high  rank,t 
who  had  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Cssar's  army 
at  Pharsalia,  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  the  soldiers 
of  the  twelfth  legion  assailed  him  with  stones,  so  that 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Several  other 
persons  experienced  the  same  treiktment,  and  some 
individuals  of  Praetorian  dignity  are  said  to  have  been 
actually  murdered  by  the  mutineers.  §  Intdli^nce 
of  these  disorders  quickened  Cssar*s  wish  to  return 
to  Italy.  He  had  at  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
706,  brought  the  war  in  Egypt  to  a  conclusion,  by 
placing  Cleopatra  and  her  yoimger  brother  on  the 
throne,  II  as  the  elder  Ptolemy  had  perished  in  the 
course  of  the  contest ;  and  from  Egypt  he  had  marched 
into  Syria,  and  thence  to  Cilicia  and  Cappadociaj 
arranging  on  his  way  the  affairs  of  those  several  Pro- 
vinces, receiving  the  submissions  of  all  the  petty 
Princes  or  Chiefs  dependent  on  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  continuing  them  in  their  respective  governments 
on  such  conditions  as  he  judged  proper.  These  mat- 
ters were  easily  and  quickly  settled ;  but  Pharnaces, 
King  of  the  Bosporus,  was  likely  to  occasion  a  longer 
yet  an  unavoidable  delay.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
Romans  never  to  allow  a  foreign  power  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  domestic  quarrels ;  and  it  would  have 
reflected  disgrace  on  Cssar  had  he  suffered  Pharnaces 
to  enjoy  his  late  conquest  without  molestation,  from 
his  eagerness  to  prosecute  his  own  private  contest 
with  his  countrymen.  Accordingly  he  called  upon 
Pharnaces  to  evacuate  Pontus  without  delay;  and 
finding,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  anonymous 
partisan,  ^[  that  his  demands  were  evaded,  because 
it  was  well  known  how  anxious  he  was  to  return  to 
Italy,  he  marched  instantly  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 
Pharnaces  was  at  this  time  encamped  near  Zela,** 
a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  spot  on  which  his  father  had 
gained  one  of  his  most  famous  victories  over  the 
Romans  j  and  when  Caesar  arrived  and  encamped  at 
no  great  distance  from  him,  his  confidence  in  the 
fortune  of  the  place,  and  in  his  own  recent  successes, 
induced  him  to  attack  the  Roman  army  in  the  strong 
Bedcfetti  position  which  it  had  occupied.  His  rashness  was 
Aanaces  quickly  punished  by  a  total  defeat ;  he  himself  fled 
'^'a  from  the  field  of  battle  with  only  a  few  horsemen  j 
ff„^J^^f  and  the  whole  of  Pontus  was  lost  by  this  single  blow. 
f^Ku;  Caesar,  unusually  delighted  at  this  rapid  and  most 
seasonable  conquest,  left  two  legions  to  secure  Pontus, 
and  himself  hastened  on  his  way  towards  Italy ;  still 


•  Auelar  dt  BeU.  AUitmU.  c  65. 
t  Cicero,  adAttieum,  lib.  xi.  epist.  XX.  xxii. 
X  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  epiit.  xxi.  xxiL 
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H  Aueior  He  BetL  AkxantL  c*  3^—65.  e/  Meq, 
1  Ibid.  c.  71.  *•  Ibid,  c  72.  et  teq. 
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however,  as  before,  employing  the  time  on  his  journey 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Provinces,  and  accustom- 
ing the  petty  Asiatic  Princes  to  look  upon  the  govern- 
ment ofRome  as  already  become  monarchical.  It  was 
late  in  the  year,*  according  to  the  corrupt  Calendar 
of  the  period,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Capital,  and 
there  proceeded  to  exercise  that  sovereign  authority 
with  which  his  office  of  Dictator,  and.  still  more  the 
swords  of  his  soldiers,  had  invested  him. 

M.  Antonius,  on  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia, t  had  published  an  edict  by  Caesar^s  ex- 
press orders,  forbidding  all  the  fugitives  of  the  van- 
quished party  to  set  foot  in  Italy  without  having 
received  their  pardon  from  Caesar  himself.  In  this 
manner  a  multitude  of  distinguished  citizens  were 
condemned  to  live  in  banishment ;  but  their  property 
was  not  in  every  instance  confiscated,  and  some  were 
afterwards  allowed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  return 
to  their  country.  The  rapacity  of  the  conqueror,  how- 
ever, had  been  abundantly  gratified  in  the  eastern  Pro- 
vinces I  where  he  had  amassed  immense  sums,|  partly 
by  imposing  fines  on  those  Princes  or  States  who  had 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  partly 
by  the  direct  plunder  of  their  wealthiest  temples,  and 
partly  by  receiving  a  price  for  the  grants  or  titles 
which  he  gave  or  confirmed  to  any  city  or  individual. 
But  the  demands  of  the  approaching  campaign  in 
Africa  could  not  be  answered  without  further  exac- 
tions ;  and  although  he  had  a  very  considerable  fund 
in  the  numerous  golden  crowns,  figures,  and  other 
articles,  which  were  presented  to  him  from  every 
quarter  through  fear  or  flattery,  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  raise  money  to  a  large 
amount  by  compulsory  loans  from  different  cities  as 
well  as  from  private  individuals ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  proceeded  to  confiscate  and  expose  to  public 
sale  the  property  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
opponents,  §  which  Antonius  had  not  ventured  to  touch 
by  his  own  authority.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  house  and  furniture  of  Pompey  the  Great  were  set 
up  to  auction  by  the  command  of  his  father-in-law  \ 
and  that  Antonius,  amidst  the  general  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Roman  people,  became  their  purchaser. 
At  this  time  also,  if  we  may  belieye  Dion  Cassius,|| 
Caesar  made  seme  additional  regulations  in  favour  of 
insolvent  debtors,  and  actually  enforced  the  proposed 
law  of  Dolabella,  for  relieving  tenants  from  rent  for 
one  year,  in  all  cases  where  the  rent  amounted  to  five 
hundred  Denarii,  or  about  152.  ISs.  0</.  His  chief 
partisans  were  rewarded  by  being  appointed  to  various 
public  offices,  of  which  he  assumed  the  complete 
disposal  I  and,  as  a  cheap  method  of  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  some  of  his  associates,  he  conferred  the 
empty  title  of  Consuls,  for  the  short  remainder  of  the 
year,  on  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  his  late  lieutenant  in 
Achaia,  and  on  P.  Vatinius,  who  had  rendered  him 
most  important  services  in  niyricum.  The  prostitu- 
tion of  a  dignity  so  respected,  excited  a  general  dis- 
gust ;  and  in  this  open  assumption  of  absolute  power 
he  already  betrayed  the  same  contempt  fbrthe  feelings 
of  his  countrymen,  which  afterwards,  when  exhibited 
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with  stfli  greater  aggraTation>  contributed  pnncipally 
to  the  fatal  conspiracy  of  the  Ides  of  March.     Btit 
amongst  all  this  distributioa  of  honours  and  benefrts, 
the  veteran  legions  found  that  they  were  stfPl  to  truvt 
only  to  promises  }  and  that  the  period  when  they 
should  obtain  their  discharge,  and  be  rewarded  with 
aettlements  of  lands,  was  still  fiir  distant.     Aware  of 
their  own  importance  on  the  eve  of  another  campaign, 
but  not  &uf!iciently  appreciating  the  able  and  resolute 
character  of  their  commander,  they  broke  up  from 
their  quarters  in  Campania,^  and  advanced  to  Rome, 
committing    various  excesses   on  their  march,  and 
fiUiog  the  country  and  the  Capital  with  terror.     Whea 
they  arrived  before  the  city,  Caesar  allowed  them  to 
enter  the  walls,  retaining  only  their  swords,  and  in- 
stantly presented  himself  before  them  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  demanded  why  they  had  left  their  quar- 
ters, and  what  they  wanted  at  Rome.    They  replied 
that  they  were  come  to  claim  their  release  from  any 
further  service ;  upon  which  Caesar  answered,  without 
any  apparent  reluctance,  that  their  claim  was  reason- 
able, and  that  he  would  discharge  them  instantly  j 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  all  their  com- 
rades who  had  served  their  fiill  term  of  years  should 
be  discharged  in  the  same  manner,  and  promising 
sttll  to  give  them  the  settlements  in  lands  which  he 
had  before  allowed  them  to  look.  lor.    The  soldiers 
were  ntal  prepared  for  this  treatment,  and  in  propor- 
tioa  to  his  seeming  readiness  to  part  firom  them,  their 
wish  ta  continue  in  his  service  revived.    Caesar  per- 
ceived his  advantage,  and  persisted  in  giving  them 
their  discharge,  expressing  particularly  his  surprise 
and  sorrow  to  find  the  soldiers  of  his  favourite  tenth 
legion  implicatod  in  this  meeting.    At  last»  on  their 
T^>eated  entreaties  to  be  forgiven,  he  said  thai  he 
ivould  retain  them  all  except  the  tenth  legion ;  nor 
ooidd  he  be  prevailed  on  to  receive  that  legion  into  his 
fiiTour,t  so  that  it  followed  him  to  Africa  without  his 
orders,  from  the  mere  zeal  of  the  soldiers  to  do  some* 
thing  that  might  entitle  them  to  pardon.    After  all, 
he  punished  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  the 
mutiny,   by  depriving  them  of  a  third  part  of  their 
siiare  of  the  plunder  gained  in  Africa,  and  c^  the  lands 
which  he  afterwards  bestowed  on  his  array;  some 
lOso  he  actoaliy  discharged  at  once>  and.  settled  them 
in  different  ports  ef  It^  ^  and  others,  it  is  said,  he 
jfit>nnd  means  to  eanploy  m  the  most  dangerous  ser- 
vices in  the  ensuing  campmgn,!  and  thus  freed  him- 
self frorm  their  tarbalmce;,  while  he  made  their  deaths 
iBeful  by  occasioning  a  loss  to  his  enemies.. 

Navif^  thus  reestaUiflhed  las  authority  over  his 
legions,  he  proceeded  with  his  usuid  aetavity  to  carry 
ihe  war  into  Africa.  He  arrived  aft  lilybceuna  in  Sicily,! 
on  the  seventeenth  of  Deeenber,  and  having  waited 
there  tiK  he  had  assembled  a  force  ef  six  k^ona,  and 
about  two  thousand  cavalry,  he  eisbafked  froaa  Sieiiy 
on  the  twenty-seventh,  and  reached  thecosat  of  Africa 
en  the  thirtieth.  He  landed  near  Adrumctan  with  no 
more  than  three  tboasand  nien  ;  the  sest  of  hia  forces 
havmg  been  dfspened  in  ditfrvcnt  dmctioos  on  tiicir 
passage ;  and  as  he  knew  not  what  points  of  the 
coast  might  be  least  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  had 
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been  unable  before  his  departure  froai  Sicily  to  vp^ 
point  any  particular  spot,  as  the  place  of  destination 
for  the  whi^e  armament.    Finding  Admraetnm  too 
strongFf  garriscned  to  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of 
soceess,  he  pot  bis  troops  m  motioii  agan  on  the  first 
of  Jamiary,  and  en  the  evening  of  that  day  halted  at 
Ruspina ;  from  whence  he  again  set  out  cm  the  fol- 
lowing mormng,  and  approached  Lq>tis.    The  inhar 
habitants  of  that  town  sent  to*  offer  their  submission  to 
him,  and  he  accordingly  oecvpied  thegates  with  a  guard, 
and  having  given  strict  orders  that  no  other  s^diers 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  wails,  he  encamped 
for  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leptis,  and 
was  joined  on  that  very  evening  by  a  part  of  his  array 
frtmi  Sicily,  which  had  put  in  by  a  fortunate  accident 
at  this  very  point  of  the  coast.     On   the  third  of 
January  he  returned  to  Ruspina  ',  and  there  remained 
for  some  time,  having  collected  considerable  supplies 
of  provisions  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  having 
received  a  large  accession  of  strength  by  the  arrival 
of  another  division  of  the  troops  from  Lifybaeum. 
But  his  numbers  were  as  yet  rery  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  cotdd  not  depend  for  the  permanent 
subsistence  of  his  army  on  the  resources  of  a  country 
which  was  almost  entirely  possessed  by  his  opponents. 
He  waited  therefore  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  addi- 
tional reinforcements,  as  well  as  of  supplies  of  pro- 
visions from.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  ;*  whilst  he  secured  himself  for  the  present  by 
bestowing  extraorifinary  care  on  the  frnrtifications  ex 
his  camp,  and  by  carrying  lines  frvm  this  and  from  the 
town  of  Ruspina  down  to  the  seashore,  in  order  that 
ships  might  approach  the  hmd  with  safety,  and  that  the 
succours  of  whatever  kind,  whieh  might  be  contained 
in  them,  might  reach  his  camp  without  molestation. 
It  appears  that  the  supporters '  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  by  this  time  organize4  a  very  large  army 
in  Africa  }.  and  that  their  navy,  although  notr  possess- 
ing the  command  of  the  sea  so^  exclusively  as  during 
the  campaign  in  Greece,  was  yet  strong^  enough  to 
cause    great  annoyance  to  the   enemy,    and  during 
Cesar's  absence  in  Egypt  had  made  descents  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,t  and  had  carried  off 
from  them  several  vessels,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms.     While  Italy  was  suffering  under   the 
misrule  of  Antonius,  and  Rome  itself  was  distracted 
by  the  turbulent  Tribuneship  of  Dolabella,   it  was 
expected  that  Scipio  and  Cato  would  transport  their 
forces  from  Africa,  and  avail  themselves  of  so  foir  aa 
opportunity  for  regaining  possession  of  the  seat  of 
Government,  t     But  we  must  suppose  that  they  had 
not  yet  collected  an  army  sufficient   ta  encounter 
C«sar*s  veteran  legions  -,  and  perhaps  the  want  of 
arms  for  their  regular  infantry  was  a  principal  ob- 
stacle ta  such  an  attempt.     With  cavalry  and  light 
troops  they  were  abundantly  provided  ',  for  the  Nu- 
midians  of   the  Roman  Province    were    admirably: 
calculated  for  those  services,  and  to  them  was  added 
the  whole  force  of  the  Kiagdont  of  Mauritania,  which 
Juba  furnished  to  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Utica,  the  most  considerable  city  fn  Africa,  was  held 
by  M.  Cato ;  §  and  he  had  made  itagfeat  magaxine  of 
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FiogrtiAj.  anus  Atrf^  pro^lons,  as  weli  as  a  idepot  ibr  th«  new 
levies  ifMch  be  was  <;(ms(afitl5r  forming  to  Minibree 
tlie  main  army  in  the  fiel4.  Tfatit  army  was  com* 
manned  liy  Scipio,  wiili  tlie  title  of  Py^oonsvl ;  and 
altliough  lAie  mtlitaiy  talents  of  the  General  in  chief 
were  not  very  highly  distinguished,  yet  Lah4enti8  and 
Fetreins,  his  principal  lieatensats,  were  offibem  of 
great  experience  and  ability. 

In  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with  a  force  rerf 
hiforior  to  that  of  his  opponents,  C«sar  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  two  objects  in  view  5  first,  to  pi4- 
vent  the  enemy  from  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  and 
Difficolties  to  preserve  his  usual  character  of  being  always  the 
^fflSing  •*®*'**^ »  ^^»  secondly,  to  deprive  tliem  by  his  pre- 
of  i2^  sence  of  some  part  of  the  resources  of  the  Provinee, 
cimptign.  of  which  otherwise  they  would  have  had  the  complete 
disposal.     His  great  renown  as  a  <yeneral,  his  success 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  character  of 
the  lawful  representative  of  the  Roman  people,  whidh 
he  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  Capital,  gamod 
him    immediately  some  partisans  amang  the  cities 
and  tribes  of  Africa,*  and  thus  produced  at  onoe  a 
dirersion  in  his  favour.    Yet  sown  after  his  first  land- 
ing he  was  severely  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
enenay's  cavalry  under  Labienns  and  Petreius  ^  and  had 
Jnba  united  his  forces  to  those  of  ScLpio,  their  com* 
bined  efforts  might  have  been  too  overwhelming  for 
Cassar  to  resist.    He  was  saved  from  this  danger  by 
an  unexpected  interfcience.    P.  Sitias,  of  Nuccria, 
had  been  in  his  early  life  engaged  in  money  transact 
f  Sitiaa  in  fions  on  a  very  extensive  scale,t  not  only  with  many 
Xd^J^  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  also 
cfSidus.    "^i^h  some  foreign  Princes,  and  amongst  the  rest 
with  the  King  of  Mauritania,   the  father  of  Juinu 
The  sums   embarked   in  these  various  speculations 
were  not  always  easily  to  be  recovered :  Sitins  had 
incurred  heavy  debts  at  Rome,  which  brought  him 
into  the  society  of  dissolute  and  desperate  men,  and 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  L.  Catiline  and  his 
associates  at  the  eve  of  their  memorable  conspiracy. 
Whether  he  himself  entered  into  their  schemes  is 
uncertain.    It  appears  that  he  went  about  that  period 
to  Africa,  professedly  to  settle  some  business  with  the 
King  of  Mauritania,  but,  as  many  asserted,  |  to  em- 
ploy his  inffuence  with  that  Prince  in  levying  an 
armed  force  ag2iinst  the  Conmoonwealth.     However, 
his  innocence  or  his  good  fortune  saved  him  from  the 
fate  of  the  other  conspirators,  and  Cicero  himself, 
while  defending  P.  Sylla  from  the  same  charge  of 
having  been    Catiline's   accomplice,   took   occasion 
equally  to  deny  the  accusation  against  Sitius.     But 
he  was  a  man  of  ruined  fortunes,  and  it  seems  that  be 
was    afterwards    brought  before  the  tribunals    for 
some  private  offence,  §  and  was  obliged  to  go  into 
exile.     He  repaired  again  to  Africa,  with  an  armed 
force  which  he  had  raised  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
Which  it  seems  could  easily  be  collected  by  any  ad" 
venturer  of  notoriety,  while  every  part  of  the  Empire 
was  full  of  slaves  and  other  needy  and  desperate  persons, 
to  whom  all  change  was  gain.    Thus  accompanied, 
Sitius  appeared  in  Africa,  like  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
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free  -coaqMuiicB  in  Italy  dMring  the  fourleedtfa  century  $  CtSmMhm 
and  sold  his  services  to  the  highest  bcdkicr  in  Xhe  con- 
Btamt  peity  wars  whack  the  wild  ixibes  and  baxteriaa 
Sovereigns  of  that  country  were  carrying  on  against 
tme  aaotber.  His  lanie  soon  became  great,  for  the 
{MUty  which  he  espoused  was  always  victorious }  and 
if  the  KiBg  of  Mauritania  was  slow  in  paying  his  dehd 
to  ham,  we  may  the  less  wonder  diat  he  neadiiy  aseo* 
ctated  himself  with  those  inferior  Chiefe  who  were 
oonstaaliy  eogaged  in  predatory  warfue  with  that 
ttone  powerfoi  Sovereign.  In  this  way  he  was  closriy 
iraited  wiUi  a  Prince  of  ithe  aame'of  Bognd,  accordii^ 
to  Roman  orthography,  at  the  time  that  Csoar  landed 
nt  Afrksu  By  attacking  Joba  now,  Situis  might  hope 
to  gam  &r  wore  tiMin  fdnnder,  or  the  pay  of  a  poor 
barbaritta  chief;  he  Bsigiit  obtain  the  repeal  of  his 
banishment,  and  esipect  besides  a  B|dendid  reward 
from  the  Sovereign  4>f  the  Romon  Empire  for  a  ser* 
vice  so  seaaonttbly  rendefed  to  him.  Bognd  himself 
had  before  shown  htmsdf  friendly  to  Cc&sar,*  pro* 
bably  because  Juba  supported  the  party  of  Pompey^ 
md  now  when  Juba  was  on  his  noarch  to  join  Scipio 
with  <a  considerable  anny,  Bogad  and  P.  Sitius  at- 
tacked his  Khigdom,t  took  Cirta,  one  of  kis  priaicipai 
cities,  and  committed  such  ravages  in  his  country, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  whole  force  to 
oppose  them,  and  even  to  recdl  the  troops  which  he 
bad  before  sent  to  serve  under  the  Roman  General, 
his  ally.  Meanwhile  Caesar  was  reinforced  by  ^e 
sirrival  of  two  veteran  legions  from  Sicily  }  X  and  when 
at  length  Juba  yielded  to  Scipio's  pressing  apptioa- 
tions,  and  came  to  join  him,  leaving  one  of  ids 
Generals  to  contend  with  Rogud.  and  Sitius,  §  the 
decisive  ommeot  was  already  passed,  and  C«6ar*s 
•rmy  was  now  too  formidable  to  be  seriously  injured 
by  any  force  which  Juba  could  bring  against  it. 

From  this  time  the  event  of  the  camptdgn  might  be 
looked  for  with  little  hesitation.  Caesar  was  soon 
after  reinforced  by  two  more  of  his  veteran  legions, 
the  ninth  and  tenth  -,  and  he  was  anxious,  as  before  in 
Greece,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  action  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  his  situation  now  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  in  his  campaign  against  Pampey« 
Then  he  was  opposed  to  a  General  of  talents  fsr  less 
dispropor4«Hied  to  his  own,  and  of  reputation  equal 
or  even  superior ;  the  fteets  of  his  adversaries  com-^ 
manded  every  sea  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  supplies  and 
reinforcements  ;  and  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  as  yet  unvanquished,  and  under  the  command  of 
its  great  leader  was  daily  gaining  fresh  strength  and 
confidence.  At  present^  he  was  continually  receiving 
deserters  from  the  enemy's  army,||  and  offers  of  sub- 
mission and  assistance  from  the  towns  of  the  Province 
and  of  Mauritania  -,  the  regular  infantry  of  his  oppo« 
nents  was  utterly  unable  to  resist  his  veteran  legions  j 
and  the  only  annoyance  which  he  experienced  was 
from  their  superior  oavahry  and  light  troops,  whose 
attacks  became  daily  less  alarming  as  his  soldiers  grew 
more  familiar  with  them,  and  better  understood  how 
to  oppose  them  most  el^ctually .  Scipio,  indeed,  care* 
fully  avoided  a  battle ;  but  the  rapidity  of  Csfesar's 
movements,  and  the  extraordinary  celerity  with  which 
his  tioops  were  accustomed  to  construct  works  of 
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every  description,  at  last  obliged  him  to  depart  from 
his  system  of  caution.  On  the  fourth  of  April  Csesar 
gained  a  march  upon  his  antagonists  by  nighty*  and 
appeared  on  the  following  morning  before  the  town  of 
Xhapsus,  a  place  which  had  shown  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  Scipio*s  cause,  and  which  was  at  this  time 
defended  by  a  strong  garrison.  Without  loss  of  time, 
Cfesar  began  to  form  lines  of  circumvallation..  and  to 
occupy  every  important  post  in  the  neighbourhood  so 
effectually,  that  when  Scipio  arrived  to  protect  the 
town,  he  ifbund  his  communications  with  it  already 
cut  off.  Under  these  circumstances,  Scipio,  unwilling 
to  abandon  so  important  a  place  tp  its  fate,  prepared 
to  form  his  camp  on  a  spot  upon  the  seashore,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  I  and  whilst  he  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rampart  and  ditch,  he  drew  out  his  arniy  in 
order  of  battle  to  cover  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
work.  In  this  situation  he  was  attacked  by  Cesar 
and  completely  defeated.  His  troops  first  fled  to  the 
camp,  which  was  as  yet  unfinished,  and  this  being 
forced,  they  hastened  to  the  camp  they  had  left  the 
day  before,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  there  to  make 
a  stand.  But  finding  no  officer  to  rally  them,  if  we 
may  believe  the  statement  of  Csesar's  partisan,  they 
fled,  as  a  last  resource,  towards  the  camp  of  Juba, 
which  was  at  some  distance  from  that  of  Scipio  ;  but 
which  they  now  found  equally  in  possession  of  the 
victorious  enemy.  Despairing  of  any  further  resistance, 
the  fugitives  halted  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  kiid  down 
their  arms,  and  implored  quarter.  But  Caesar's  sol- 
diers, with  the  ferocity  natural  to  men  who  respected 
no  law,  and  who  felt  that  their  swords  were  disposing 
of  the  empire  of  the  world,  not  only  massacred  the 
whole  of  this  defenceless  multitude,  but  wounded  and 
murdered  several  persons  of  distinction  who  were 
present  in  their  own  army,  against  whom  they  had 
some  supposed  grounds  of  offence.  Caesar  himself  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  butchery,  which,  according  to 
his  partisan's  narrative,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent. Such  a  scene  might  have  taught  him  to  what  a 
brutal  and  unmanageable  power  he  had  subjected  his 
country  ;  but  the  crimes  of  his  soldiers  were  forgotten 
in  the  splendour  of  their  victory,  by  which  the  cam- 
paign WHS  irrecoverably  decided.  The  news  of  the 
battle  spread  rapidly  in  every  direction,  with  an  effect 
as  powerful  as  the  tidings  of  the  rout  of  Pharsalia 
two  years  before.  Scipio,  with  three  or  four  other 
superior  officers,  escaped  by  sea  from  the  scene  of 
their  defeat,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  asylum  in  Spain.f 
They  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  port  of 
Hippo,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  a  superior 
naval  force,  employed,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  service 
of  the  fugitive  P.  Sitius.  Scipio's  ship  was  instantly 
boarded,  and  he  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  officers  who  were  with 
with  him,  amongst  whom  we  find  the  noble  name  of 
L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  either  followed  his  example 
or  were  put  to  death.  Of  the  other  Generals  of  the 
vanquished  party,  Labienus  effected  his  escape  into 
Spain  with  Atius  Varus  and  Cn.  Poropeius,  who, 
during  the  late  campaign,  had  both  held  commands  by 
•ea.  Juba,  accompanied  by  Petreius,  fled  to  his  own 
dominions;  I  but  finding  that  thfi  forces  which  he  had 
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left  to  protect  them  had  been  totally  defeated  bjBogud  CaioaJalim 
and  P.  Sitius,  and  being  shut  out  of  Zama,  his  Capital,  by  ^*'*'' 
his  own  subjects,  who  wished  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  conqueror,  he  continued  his  flight  to  one  of  his 
country  houses,  and  there  Petreius  and  he  resolved  to 
die  by  each  other's  hands.  But  Juba  having  easily 
killed  Petreius,  and  having  attempted  without  effect 
to  stab  himself,  persuaded  one  of  his  own  slaves  to 
become  his  executioner.  The  fate  of  Petreius  was 
soon  shared  by  L.  Afranius,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
command  of  Pompey's  army  in  Spain.  Af ran itis,  with 
Faustus  Sylla,*  while  attempting  to  reach  Spain  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  fell,  together  with  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  latter,  into  the  hands  of  P.  Sitius. 
They  were  soon  after  killed,  according  to  Suetonius  and 
Dion  Cassius,  by  Caesar's  orders ;  but  the  statement  of 
Caesar's  partisan  attributes  their  death  to  a  disturbance 
in  the  army  and  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  The 
wife  of  Faustus,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pompey,  was 
spared,  together  virith  her  children,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  her  property  was  granted  to  her. 

Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus  was  brought  to  Cato  at- 
Utica  by  a  party  of  Scipio's  cavalry,  who  were  flying  ^"^^^ 
from  the  action  imder  the   command   of  Afranius.f  fendUtio. 
With  the  usual  temper  of  a  defeated  and  desperate 
army,  these  fugitives  began  to  revenge  themselves  for 
their  defeat  by  plundering  and  murdering  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Utica,  who  were  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Caesar.     M.  Cato  alone,  with  a  spirit 
unbroken  amidst  the  disasters  of  his  party,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  give  their  feelings  a  better  direction, 
by  persuading  them  to  defend  the  town  against  the 
enemy }  and  when  he  saw  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  do  their  duty,  he  distributed  a  sum  of  money 
to  every  soldier  amongst  them,  to  prevail  on  them  to 
depart  without  committing  any  further  excesses.  They 
thus  pursued  their  retreat  along  the  coast  on  their  way 
to  Spain,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  numerous  parties  of  the  vanquished  army 
arrived  in  Utica,  with  all  of  whom  Cato  was  earnest  in 
his  efforts  to  induce  them  to  continue  the  contest,  and  to 
maintain  the  place.  But  when  he  found  that  their  minds 
were  possessed  by  an  overwhelming  panic,  he  furnished 
them  with  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  convey  them 
wherever  they  wished  to  go  j  and  recommended  his 
son  and  his  other  friends  to  the  intercession  of  L.Caesar, 
his  Quaestor,  who,  as  being  related  to  the  conqueror, 
might  be  supposed  to  possess   some  influence  with 
him.     His  anxiety  however  for  the  safety  of  those 
about  him  appears  less  amiable  when  we  find  him  too 
proud  to  accept  for  himself  that  mercy  which   he 
wished  to  procure  for  them,  and  resisting  with  pas- 
sionate violence  the  solicitations  of  his  son,  that  he 
would  consent  to  live  for  his  sake.     When  the  evening 
came  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment, |  and  employed 
himself  for  some  time  in  reading  one  of  Plato's  Dia^ 
logues,  endeavouring,  it  is  said,  to  lull  the  suspicions 
of  his  friends  by  seeming  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  fate  of  those  who  were  escaping  by  sea  from  Utica, 
and  by  sending  several  times  to  the  seaside  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  wind  and  of  the  weather.    But  towards 
morning,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  stabbed  himself.    He  He  kills 
fell  from  his  bed  with  the  blow,  and  the  noise  of  his  himself. 

• 
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jHognpii]r.  hll  immeoiateiy  brought  his  son  and  his  servants  into 
the  room,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bind  up  the 
wound.  Their  efforts  to  save  him  were  vain ;  for  Cato 
no  sooner  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  than  he 
tore  open  the  wound  again  in  so  effectual  a  manner 
that  he  instantly  expired. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  whom  a  better  Philoso- 
phy, by  teaching  him  to  struggle  with  his  predominant 
faults  instead  of  encouraging  them,  would  have  rendered 
truly  amiable  and  admirable.  He  possessed  the  greatest 
integrity  and  firmness  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
Chancter  political  life,  was  never  swayed  by  fear  or  interest  to 
of  Cato.  desert  that  which  he  considered  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice.  He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  Caesar's  designs  long 
before  they  were  generally  suspected  ;  but  his  well- 
known  animosity  against  him  rendered  his  authority 
on  the  subject  less  weighty ;  and  his  zeal  led  him  to 
miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
he  earnestly  advised  the  Senate  to  adopt  those  mea- 
sures which  gave  Caesar  a  pretence  for  beginning 
hostilities.  During  the  civil  war,  he  had  the  rare 
merit  of  uniting  to  the  sincerest  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  his  party  a  steady  regard  to  justice  and  humanity  ; 
he  ^ivpuld  not  countenance  cruelty  or  rapine  because 
practised  by  his  associates  or  coloured  with  pre- 
tences of  public  advantage.  But  the  pride  and  coarse- 
ness of  mind,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some 
instances  in  his  behaviour  to  his  private  friends,  over- 
shadowed the  last  scene  of  his  life,  and  led  him  to 
indulge  his  selfish  feelings  by  suicide,  rather  than  live 
for  the  happiness  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  miti- 
gate, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  his  country.  His  character  however  was  so 
pure,  and,  since  Pompey's  death,  so  superior  to  all  the 
leaders  engaged  with  him  in  the  same  cause,  that 
even  his  enemy's  partisans  could  not  refuse  him  their 
respect  and  praise ;  and  his  name  has  become  a  favourite 
theme  of  panegyric  in  aftertimes,  as  the  most  upright 
and  persevering  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Rome. 

Caesar,  meantime,  was  advancing  from  Thapsus  to- 
wards Utica,*  and  had  occupied,  without  resistance, 
on  bis  march,  the  towns  of  Usceta  and  Adruraetum, 
in  both  of  which  he  found  considerable  magazines  of 
arms  and  provisions.  As  he  drew  near  to  Utica,  he 
was  met  by  L.  Caesar,  who  implored  his  mercy  3  and 
to  whom,  says  his  partisan,  he  readily  granted  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  natural  temper  and  habits  of  clemency. 
At  the  same  time  he  spared  the  lives  of  Cato's  son  and 
of  a  number  of  other  individuals  who  threw  themselves 
on  his  mercy ;  but  he  levied  heavy  fines  on  those 
Roman  merchants  and  citizens  ofother  descriptions  who 
had  formed  Cato*s  Council,  and  had  contributed  money 
to  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  imposed  also 
large  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis,  Adru- 
metum,  and  Thapsus  ;t  and  sold  by  auction  the  pro- 
perty of  Juba,  and  of  all  the  Roman  citizens  resident 
in  Mauritania  who  had  borne  arms  in  his  service ; 
after  which  he  reduced  his  Kingdom  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  Province,  and  intrusted  the  go%'ernment  of  it 
to  C.  Sallustius  Crispus  the  historian,  with  the  title  of 
Proconsul.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  bestowed 
rewards  on  the  people  of.  Zama  for  having  excluded 
their  Sovereign  from  their  walls  }  and   divided  the 
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territories  of  another  Mauritanian  Prince,  who  had  CatuiJuliaf 
been  Juba's  ally,  between  Bogud  and  P.  Sitius.*  Hav-  C«sar. 
ing  thus  brought  the  war  in  Africa  to  a  conclusion,  he 
embarked  at  Utica  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  and  sailed 
to  Sardinia ;  there  to  impose  fresh  fines,  and  to  order 
confiscations  against  some  towns  and  individuals  that 
had  assisted  the  party  of  his  adversaries.  He  sailed  from 
Sardinia  again  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  and  after  a 
tedious  voyage  of  eight  and  twenty  days,t  arrived  at 
Rome  about  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  or,  according 
to  the  true  calculation,  about  the  end  of  May. 

From  the  date  of  Caesar's  return  from  Africa  to 
his  assassination,  there  is  a  period  of  somewhat 
less  than  two  years;  and  even  of  this  short  time 
nine  months  were  engrossed  by  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome  once 
more,  and  contend  for  the  security  of  his  power  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  He  enjoyed  the  sovereignty, 
therefore,  which  he  had  so  dearly  purchased,  during 
little  more  than  one  single  year;  from  the  end  of 
July,  707^  to  the  middle  of  the  winter,  a  period  of 
between  seven  and  eight  months,  owing  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  Calendar  which  he  introduced  during 
this  interval ;  and  again,  from  October,  708,  to  the 
Ides  of  March  in  the  following  spring.  After  giving 
this  outline  of  the  order  of  events,  we  shall,  first, 
briefly  notice  the  disturbances  in  Spain,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
Caesar's  sovereignty  was  interrupted ;  and  shall  then 
endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  general  view 
of  the  nature  of  his  government,  and  of  the  internal 
state  of  Rome  under  his  dominion ;  which  last  sub- 
ject will  naturally  lead  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
conspiracy  formed  against  him,  and  to  follow  it  up  to 
the  moment  of  its  fatal  termination. 

The  condition  of  Spain  had  become  far  from  tran-  Renewal  of 
quil  before  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  in  Africa,  the  civil 
Cnaeus  Pompeius,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was^"^,'°. 
invested  with  a  naval  command,    had  been  invited  gcaiula^ 
thither  by  some  of  the  Spanish  cities,  J  which  had  taken  and  Cn. 
part  in  the  resistance  offered  against  Q.  Cassius,  Caesar's  Pompeius. 
lieutenant,  and  which  were  apprehensive  that  their 
conduct,  though  not  hitherto  noticed,  must  necessarily 
have  excited  Caesar's  resentment.     Accordingly  Cn. 
Pompeius  sailed  from  Africa  to  the  barbarian  islands,^ 
and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  them  j 
but  being  seized  with  an  illness,  he  was  detained  there 
till  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Scipio,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  African  campaign.     When  the  tidings 
of  Caesar's  victory  arrived  in  Spain,  the  party  which 
had  invited  Pompeius  to  be  their  leader,  findincr  that 
he  was  still  delayed  by  sickness,  resolved  to  seek  out 
another  Chief;  and  for  this  purpose  they  fixed   on 
T.  Annius  Scapula,  ||  a  man  of  great  rank  and  influence 
in  the  Province,  and  who  had  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  opposition  against  the  authority  of  Q.  Cassius. 
His  own  slaves  and  freedmen  were  a  numerous  body, 
and  with  them  he  first  took  up  arms ;  but  his  adherents 
daily  became  more  formidable,  being  swelled  partly 
by  the  accession  of  Roman  and  native  soldiers  from 
Spain  itself,  and  partly  by  the  fugitives  from  Africa, 

*  Appian  de  Bell.  CiviL  lib.  Ir.  c.  54. 
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§  Ibid.  Auctwr  de  Bell.  Africimo^  c.  23. 
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who  sought  his  standard  as  their  last  refage.  At 
length  PompeiuB  himself  appeared,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  assembled 
force.  The  popularity  of  his  name  gained  him  the 
zealous  support  of  the  Spaniards  -,  and  soldiers  re- 
sorted to  lidm  from  every  quarter  of  the  Empire,  as  if 
it  were  reserved  for  the  son  of  Pompey  to  revenge 
the  fate  of  his  fiither<  and  of  .the  Commonwealth. 
Cssar's  lieutenants,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the 
government  of  Spain,  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
progress  of  the  enemy ;  and  Caesar  himself  was  obliged 
to  suspend  his  labours  for  the  civil  administration  of 
the  Empire,  and  once  more  appear  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  He  set  out  from  Rome,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  about  the  end  of  the  year  707 ;  and 
exerting  his  accustomed  activity,  he  is  said  to  have 
arrived  at  Obulco,*  near  Corduba,  in  the  Province  of 
Farther  Spain,  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  the  Capital.  His  presence,  as  usual,  en- 
couraged those  cities  which  still  remained  faithful  to 
him,  and  restrained  those  which  were  inclining  to  the 
enemy.  The  troops  which  he  found  in  Spain,  added 
to  those  which  followed  him  from  Italy,  formed  an 
army  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  quality  of 
its  infantry,  and  in  the  numbers  of  its  cavalry }  and 
Caesar,  therefore,  as  in  his  former  campaigns,  was 
anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  action ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  whilst  he  was  advancing  his  own  cause 
at  the  same  time  in  other  respects,  he  employed  him- 
self in  laying  siege  to  some  of  the  towns  that  were 
garrisoned  by  his  opponents.  In  this  manner  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Aleg^a,  and  one  or  two  other  places  ;t 
till  Cn.  Pompeius,  unwilling  to  discourage  his  parti- 
sans by  appearing  unable  to  o£fer  any  resistance  to 
his  enemy's  enterprises,  and  having  persuaded  himself 
that  the  soldiers  in  Caesar's  present  army  were  no 
longer  the  same  veterans  who  had  conquered  at  Phar- 
salia  or  at  Thapsus,  was  induced  to  offer  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Munda.'  He  disposed  his  army, 
however,  upon  ground  so  defensible  by  nature, t  and 
his  soldiers  conducted  themselves  so  bravely,  that  the 
first  attack  of  the  enemy  was  vigorously  repelled  ;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  Caesar  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
by  offering  to  expose  his  life  as  a  common  soldier  in 
the  front  of  the  line,  at  last,  with  difficulty,  rallied  his 
men,  and  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  day.§  The 
victory,  though  hardly  won,  was  complete  and  decisive. 
Labienus  and  Atius  Varus  were  killed  in  the  field,  and 
Cn.  Pompeius  was  wounded,  but  effected  his  escape 
in  a  litter  to  Carteia.  From  thence,  mistrusting  the 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  he  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw by  sea  to  a  safer  refuge  ;  ||  but  being  pursued 
by  a  squadron  of  Caesar's,  and  being  surprised  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  ships  had  put  in  to  shore  to 
obtain  fresh  supplies  of  water,  his  vessels  were  all 
taken  or  burnt,  and  he  was  obliged  once  more  to 
pursue  his  flight  by  land.  He  at  first  attempted  to 
defend  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  few  followers  who 
still  remained  with  him,  on  one  of  the  strong  positions 
which  the  country  afforded ;  but  when  his  pursuers 
began   to  construct  regular  works,  under  cover  of 
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which  they  mi«;;ht  gain  a  footiftg  on  the  high  ground 
occupied  by  his  party,  he  wms  forced  lo  fly,  ami  his 
men  began  to  disperse  on  every  side.  His  wound 
disabled  him  from  escapti^  on  foot,  and  the  country 
was  impractioable  for  a  carriage,  or  even  lor  a  horse  { 
BO  that  concealment  was  his  only  remaining  chance 
of  safety,  and  he  took  shelter  in  a  cavern,  in  one  of 
the  wild  and  lonely  glens  among  the  mountains,  mich 
as  have  afforded  a  sure  protection  to  the  fogitives  of 
a  vanquished  or  oppressed  party  in  vartons  periods 
of  Spanish  history.  But  be  was  discovfsred  by  the 
information  of  some  prisoners  whom  the  memy  had 
taken,  and  was  slaughtered  in  his  place  of  reluge. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  presented  to  Caesar,  whoj 
at  that  very  moment,  was  entering  Hispalis  in  triumph  $ 
and  this  bloody  trophy  being  instantly,  by  his  orders, 
exhibited  to  the  multitude,  informed  them  that  the 
ruin  of  Pompey's  cause  was  complete.  Sc^mla  had 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  a  short  time  before  at  Cor- 
duba,* and  Sex.  Pompeius,  the  younger  son  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  having  fled  from  the  same  place  on  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Munda,  sought  a  refoge  anoongst  the 
laccetani  or  Lacetani,t  one  of  the  tribes  of  Hither  Spain, 
who  lived  between  the  P3rrenees  and  the  Ebro,  in 
what  is  now  a  part  of  Navarre  and  Arragon.  More 
fortunate  than  his  brother.  Sex.  Pompeius  was  enabled^ 
by  the  attachment  of  the  natives,  to  baffle  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  pursuers,  and  soon  to  commence  a 
predatory  war&re,  which  became  more  serious  after 
Caesar  s  departure  from  Spain,  and  gradually  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  organized  hostility.  But  for  the 
present  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive ; 
and  Caesar  pursued  a  course  of  executions  and  con- 
fiscations for  some  months,}  till  he  had  destroyed 
every  appearance  of  regular  opposition,  and  had  en- 
riched himself  and  largely  rewarded  those  towns  or 
tribes  which  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the  late  con- 
test. The  arrangements  necessary  to  be  made  of 
one  kind  or  another,  detained  him  in  Spain  till  the 
autumn,  so  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  month  of  October. 

There  was  one  other  part  of  the  Empire  in  which 
Caesar  s  authority  was  still  disputed,  nor  was  tran- 
quillity ever  fully  established  in  it  during  his  life- 
time. On  his  hasty  progress  firom  Egypt  towards 
Pontus,  when  he  was  preparing  to  attack  Phamaces, 
he  had  conferred  the  command  of  the  Province  of 
Syria  upon  Sex.  Caesar,  §  a  fnend  and  connection  of 
his  own.  At  this  time  there  was  a  Roman  knight, 
residing  at  Tyre,  of  the  name  of  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus,II 
who  had  served  in  Pompey's  army  during  the  late 
campaign,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had  taken 
refuge  in  Syria.  As  belonging  to  the  Equestrian  order, 
he  was  likely  to  have  been  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  he,  probably,  had  some  friends  or  connections  in 
the  great  trading  town  of  Tyre,  which  led  him  to  fix 
on  that  place  as  his  asylum.  He  was  an  active  and 
enterprising  man,  and  when  reports  began  to  be 
circulated  that  Caesar  was  in  a  state  of  great  danger 
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«aBd  difficulty  in  Africa,^  Basaus  thought  thai  he  saw 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  reviving  the  cause  of 
Fompey  in  the  east.  Uis  oommaod  c^  money  enabled 
him  easily  to  raise  soldiers  id  these  times  of  general 
disorder,  and  also  to  corrupt  those  of  Sex.  Cssar,  as 
different  detachments  were  successively  placed  in 
garrison  at  Tyre :  we  are  told  also,  that  when  his 
military  preparations  became  so  notorious  as  to  excite 
alarm,  hie  satisfied  Sex.  Caesar  by  assuring  him  that 
thej  were  intended  only  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Per- 
gamus  in  taking  possession  of  his  Kingdom  of  the 
Bosphorus,  which  Caesar  had  bestowed  on  him  as  a 
reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  in  his 
Egyptian  campaign.!  Suspicion  being  thus  lulled 
asleep  for  the  present,  Bassus  soon  afterwards  pre- 
tended to  have  received  letters  £romSdpio,anno«nciug 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Caesar  in  Africa,  and  bestowing 
on  himself  the  government  of  Syria.  Accordingly, 
by  Tirtue  of  this  imaginary  commission,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Tyre  3  and  in  a  very  short  time  won  over 
to  his  side  the  whole  army  of  Sex.  Caesar,  whose 
soldiers,  corrupted  by  the  money  of  his  antagonist, 
murdered  him,  and  then  deserted  to  Bassus.  In  this 
manner  a  private  individual,  with  no  other  means 
than  the  money  and  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  cfMnmereial  dealings,  became  master  of  an 
army,  and  of  the  Province  of  Syria.  He  fixed  his 
head-qnarters  at  Apamea,^  a  town  of  remarkable 
strength,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  out  of  a  level 
country,  and  protected  partly  by  the  river  Orontes, 
which  flows  aknost  round  it,  and  partly  by  a  large 
tract  of  marsh  or  stagnant  water,  which  obstructs 
the  ^Fproach  of  an  enemy.  It  commanded,  besides, 
the  resources  of  a  most  abundant  district,  which 
had  long  been  famous  for  its  wealth  and  fertility) 
and  there  were  several  other  strong  fortresses  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  petty  Chiefs  of  which  were  induced 
by  the  money,  or  by  the  credit  of  Bassus,  to  support 
him  in  his  enterprise.  We  are  told,  too,§  that  the 
Chief  <^  one  of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  inhabiting 
the  clesert  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
bribed  1^  promises  of  h%h  pay  to  himself  and  his 
followers,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  same  cause ;  nor 
did  Bassos  scruple  to  call  m  the  more  powerful  suc^ 
GOUT  of  the  Sovereigns  <^  Plirthia,  who  were  naturally 
glad  to  foment  the  iaSemal  quarrels  of  the  Aomans, 
and  who  once  or  twice  relieved  Apamra  by  their 
sudden  appearance,  when  Bassus  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  forces  employed  by  Cssar  against  him.U  Thus 
there  were  two  private  iadividuttb  acting  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  two  different  extremities  of  the  Empire, 
and  each  ind^»ted  for  his  political  insportanee  to  the 
connections  with  foreign  Princes  which  he  had  formed 
in  the  coarse  of  his  commereial  dealings.  We  hare 
already  notioed  the  services  rendered  to  Caesar  in 
Africa  by  P.  Sitius,  at  the  very  tiine  that  Q.  Cacilios 
Bassuain  Syria  was  organizing  an  opposition  against 
him.  Other  more  important  oecnpations  prevented 
Caesar  from  cn^loymg  a  very  considerable  force  to 
put  him  down;  and  he  continuedj  therefore,  to  retain 
possession  of  Apamea,  and  to  command  the  troops 


•  CiCCTt>,  pro  Deioruro,  c;  f.    Won  Casdas,  »5f  mpra. 
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t  Strabo,  lib.  zn.  p.  871.    Dion  Cassius,  Ub.  Ixvu.  p.  3421. 
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which  had  deserted  to  him  from  Sex.  Caesar,  till  C.  CaSoaJulina 
Cassius,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  became  the  head  of, 
the  party  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Asia,  when  the 
superior  fame  and  rank  of  Cassius  induced  the  soldiers 
of  Bassus  to  commit  a  second  act  of  desertion,  to 
abandon  him,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command 
of  Cassius.'* 

There  are  few  more  curious  historical  records,  than 
that  which  Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs^  has  left  of  the 
state  of  England  immediately  after  the  great  civil 
war.  He  gives  a  journal  of  an  excursion  which 
he  made  through  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
just  at  that  period ;  and  draws  a  most  lively  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  towns,  and  of 
the  marks  of  havoc  and  confiscation  which  naturally 
attended  the  decision  of  so  obstinate  a  contest.  But 
when  we  would  strain  our  eyes  to  discover  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  the  sword 
was  at  last  sheathed,  and  the  victory  of  Caesar  was  no 
longer  disputed,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  away  in  disr* 
appointment,  and  can  only  indulge  a  vain  regret,  thai 
the  materials  for  obtaining  a  really  valuable  knowledge 
of  ancient  hbtory  are  so  exceedingly  scanty.  We 
have  seen  that  Spain  and  Syria  were  even  yet  disturbed 
by  the  show  of  actual  warOsre  ^  that  Sex.  Pbmpeius 
was  the  chief  oi  a  formidable  band  o^  plunderers  in 
the  one  country,  while  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus  possessed 
in  the  other  a  strong  and  important  city,  and  the 
command  of  a  Roman  legion.  Before  we  return  to  Italy 
itself,  we  wish  to  glean  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  describe  the  characters  of  some  of  the  persons,  to 
whose  care  Caesar  had  committed  them. 

'  The  countries  on   the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sketch  of 
and  die  Ionian  gulf,  which  had  been  so  lately  the  the  itate  of 
principal  seat  of  the  civil  war,  were  now  governed  by  f^^  ^*^ 
P.  Vatinius   and    Ser.  Sulpicius.    We    have  already  ^1"c«. 
mentioned  the  services  which  Vatinius  had  rendered 
to  Caesar  in  lUyricum,  when  he  succeeded  A.  Gabinius  lUyricom. 
in  the  management  of  the  war  in  that  Province,  and 
obliged  M.  Octavius  to  abandon  the  contest  and  with- 
draw into  Africa.      Me 'had  been  rewarded  with  a 
titular  Consulship  during  the  lost  three  months  of 
the  year  706,t  and  was    afterwards    appointed    to 
command  the  Province  of  lUyricum,  as  Proconsul. 
He  was  continually  occupied  in  reducing  the  strong 
holds  of  the    neighbouring  Dalmatians,}  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  against  Caesar  throughout  the 
late  war;  and  it  appears,  too,  that  some  Roman  offi- 
eers,  who  had  prolMibly  taken  refuge  in  lUyricum  after 
the  defeat  of  Pompey,  were  carrying  on  a  plundering 
and   desultory  warfare,  accompanied  with  all  that 
wanton  cruelty  which  usually  marks  the  last  vindictive 
struggles  of  a  vanquished  party  in  a  civil  war.  Achaia,  Acbaia. 
under  which  name  was  included  the  whole  of  Greece 
southward  oi  Thermopylse,  was  at  this  same  period 
under  the  govemnsent  of  Ser.  Sulpicius.     Sulpicius, 
the  most  distinguished  lawyer  of  his  day,  had  been 
one  of  those  who  remained  in  Italy  when  Pompey 
first  withdrew  into  Greece,  nor  had  he  at  any  subse- 
quent time  been  induced  to  follow  him.  The  neutrality 
thus  observed  by  a  man  of  his  high  birth  and  charac- 
ter^ was  too  grateful  to  Caesar  to  pass  unrewarded  ^ 

*  Cicero,  ad  FamiUaret,  lib.  xiL  epist.  xiU 

t  DioD  Caiaiua,  lib.  IxiL  p.  211. 
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Biogrtpliy.  and  when  Q.  Fufius  Caletius  returned  home,  to  share 
the  honours  of  the  Consulship  with  P.  Vatinius^  Cassar 
fixed  upon  Sulpicius  as  the  most  fit  person  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  of  Greece.'*     Such  a  task  was 
probably  not  an  easy  one  :  there  were  several  distin- 
guished persons  who  had  been  involved  in  the  defeat 
of  Pompey,t  and  who  were  now  living  in  Greece  in 
^^  ^^      exile  ',  many  again  of  the  Greeks  themselves  had  been 
5Q        forward  in  opposing  Cssar,^  and  were  to  pay  the 
to        penalty  of  their  conduct  by  the  forfeiture  of   their 
44.       properties ;  while  the  adherents  of  the  victorious  party 
could  not^  at  once,  lay  aside  the  license  to  which  the 
war  had  accustomed  them,  and  still  indulged  themselves 
in  frequent  acts  of  lawless  violence,  §  which  it  might  not 
be  safe  or  practicable  for  Sulpicius  to  punish.     Yetj 
on  the  whole,  his  professional  attachment  to  the  laws, 
and  his  moderate  character,  disposed  Mm  to  alleviate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  whom 
be  governed  ;  and  the  state  of  Greece  was,  perhaps, 
enviable,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 
Asia.  Of  the  condition  of  Asia,  little  appears  to  be  known; 

except  that  the  Province,  called  by  that  name,  was 
now  under  the  government  of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,|| 
who  had  been  Cesar's  coUeaigue  in  the  Consulship  in 
the  year  705,  and  whom  Cicero  compliments  on  his 
beneficent  and  equitable  administration.  Deiotarus,^f 
King  of  Galatia,  who  had  formerly  assisted  Pompey 
in  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had 
endeavoured  to  appease  Caesar's  anger  by  his  active 
services  in  the  war  with  Pharnaces,  was  about  this 
time  accused,  by  his  own  grandson,  of  having  in- 
tended to  assassinate  Csesar,  when  passing  through 
Asia  Minor  two  years  before,  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.  Although  he  had  been  acknowledged  as  an 
independent  Sovereign  by  Caesar  himself,  yetDeiotarus 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  Cicero,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  familiarly  acquainted,  to  defend  him  against 
this  charge,  and  the  cause  was  tried  by  Caesar  in 
his  own  house.  It  appears  that  nothing  was  de- 
termined immediately;  and  as  Caesar  was  forming 
plans  for  an  expedition  into  Parthia,  he  may  have  de- 
ferred his  judgment  on  Deiotarus  till  he  should  be 
himself  in  Asia,  and  should  be  able  to  ascertain  more 
fully  what  decision  would  be  most  conducive  to  his 
own  interests. 
Africa.  Caesar's  late  conquests  in  Africa  had  been  intrusted 

(as  we  have  already  mentioned)  to  the  command  of 
C.  Sdlustius  Crispus  the  historian.**^*  His  oppressions 
and  extortions  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  he  was  more  like  a  plunderer  than  a 
Proconsul ;  and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  finding 
the  miseries  of  war  succeeded  by  the  tyranny  of  such 
a  government,  must  have  been  amongst  the  most 
wretched  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  return  of  Caesar  from  Africa,  in  the  end  of  July, 
707i  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  his  Triumphs 

*  Cicero,  arf  Familiaret,  lib.  ir.  epist.  iii.  it.  liKri.  eptst.  vi. 

«f  For  instance,  M.  Marcellos,  A.  Torquatut,  Cn.  Plandnf. 
Vtd.  Ciceron.  tid  FamiUaret,  Ub.  it.  epist.  vii.  xiT.  lib.  vi.  epif  t.  L 

X  Cicero,  ad  Familiare*,  lib.  xiii.  epist.  xix. 

§  Magna  est  gladiorum  licentiat  ted  in  esterm*  lorit  min^r, 
etiam  ad  /acimu  verecundia,  Cicero,  ad  FamiHares,  lib.  iv. 
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which  he  now  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  his  CtimJoUai 
various  successes  in  Gaul,*  in  Egypt,  in  Pontus,  and  in  ^^■*"'' 
Africa.  Each  of  these  pageants  occupied  a  separate  day, 
and  there  was  an  interval  of  some  davs  between  them, 
that  the  interest  of  the  people  might  be  kept  alive, 
and  that  each  might  pass  off  without  weariness.  In 
the  first  Triumph,  Vercingetorix,t  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  the  famous  siege  of  Alesia  six  years  before, 
was  led  amongst  the  captives  in  the  procession,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  put  to  death.  It  is 
mentioned  that  an  accident  happened  to  Caesar's 
triumphal  chariot  on  this  occasion,  by  which  he  was 
nearly  thrown  out  of  it  j  and  so  natural  is  superstition,  c«ar'i 
even  to  men  of  the  greatest  natural  abilities,  if  un-  THufflplu. 
enlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  he  was 
accustomed,  t  ever  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  had 
seated  himself  in  any  carriage,  to  repeat  a  certain 
form  of  words  three  times  over,  by  way  of  a  charm 
for  the  security  of  his  journey.  The'  injury  which 
the  chariot  had  sustained,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
another  should  be  substituted  for  it  j  and  the  proces- 
sion was  so  long  delayed,  that  it  was  dark  before  the 
final  ceremony  of  ascending  into  the  Capitol  could 
take  place.  But  the  spectacle  lost  nothing  by  this 
circumstance  ;  for  we  are  told  that  forty  elephants 
were  ranged  in  order  on  both  sides  of  the  way,§  sup- 
porting, in  their  trunks,  a  number  of  candelabra  filled 
with  lights.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  accident  of 
the  morning  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on 
Caesar's  mind  3  and  that,  with  the  feelmg  so  common 
in  ancient  times  of  wishing  by  a  voluntary  humiUation 
to  disarm  the  envy  with  which  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  regard  excessive  prosperity,  he  climbed,  or 
rather  crawled^  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  Capitol 
upon  his  knees. II  In  his  Egyptian  Triumph,  Arsinoe, 
the  younger  sister  of  Cleopatra,  appeared  amongst 
the  prisoners,  and  excited  a  generad  feeling  of  com- 
passion, which,  together  with  Caesar* s  fondness  for 
her  sister,  saved  her  from  sharing  the  fieite  of  Vercinge- 
torix.  The  Triumph  over  Pharnaces  was  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  display  of  a  banner^  with  the  femous 
words  "  Veniy  Vidi,  Fici;'*%  and  we  may  imagine  that 
Caesar  delighted  in  representing  his  victory  over  the 
Sing  of  Pontus  as  so  easily  won,  in  order  to  depre- 
ciate Pompey*s  glory  as  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates. 
In  his  African  triumph,  Juba,  the  son  of  the  late  King 
of  Mauritania,**  was  the  most  distinguished  pri- 
soner; but  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  afterwards 
became  an  historian  of  considerable  eminence,  and 
recovered  his  hereditary  throne,  with  an  accession  of 
territory,  from  the  favour  of  Augustus.  The  civil 
wars,  according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Romans,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  reg^ular 
Triumph;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Appian,  ft  pictures 
were  exhibited  in  the  procession  representing  the 
deaths  of  Scipio,  Petreius,  and  Cato,  although  their 
names  were  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  conquered 
enemies,  which,  as  usual^  was  displayed  to  the  people 
as  a  part  of  the  ceremony.    Indignation  was  natundly 
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excited  by  this  indirect  glorying^  at  the  deaths  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  but  the  splendour  of  the  pageant  drove  all 
other  considerations,  we  are  told,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  3*  and  when  they  were  informed  that  Cesar 
had  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  the  fruit  of  his  con- 
quests, a  sum  exceeding  4,843,750/.  of  our  money,t 
few  would  be  disposed  to  estimate  justly  the  immense 
price  of  wickedness  and  misery  at  which  this  plunder 
had  been  purchased. 

His  Triumphs  were  followed  by  various  largesses  of 
provisions  and  money  to  the  populace ;  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  splendid  spectacles,  which  were  perhaps 
equally  effectual  in  winning  the  affections  of  the  mul- 
titude. Magnificent  public  entertainments  were  given,* 
and  the  people  were  feasted,  we  are  told,  at  two  and 
twenty  thousand  tables  ;t  besides  which  every  one  of 
the  poorer  citizens  received  a  certain  portion  of 
meat,§  about  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  corn,  ten 
pounds  of  oil,  and  SI,  As.  7d,  in  money.  A  year's 
rent,  II  or  possibly  a  year*s  house-tax,  was  also  re- 
mitted to  every  person  in  Rome  who  paid  for  his 
dwelling  less  than  162.  25.  llcf.  and  to  every  one  in 
Italy  who  paid  less  than  41.  Os.  8^.  -,  or  possibly  the 
remission  to  the  Italians  was  now  given  in  addition  to 
that  which  Csesar  had  already  given  to  the  Romans, 
according  to  Don  Cassius,  before  he  set  out  for 
Africa,  in  the  preceding  winter.  %  But  it  is  said  that 
he  somewhat  lessened  the  effect  of  these  liberalities, 
by  a  previous  scrutiny  and  reduction  of  the  number  of 
citizens  who  were  to  profit  by  them ;  for  finding 
that  the  list  of  paupers  at  Rome,^*  or  of  persons 
receiving  relief  from  the  distributions  of  corn  issued 
at  the  public  expense,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  he  caused  this  account  to  be 
rigorously  examined,  and  diminished  it  by  about  one 
half  5  providing  moreover  by  a  law,  that  no  new 
claimants  on  the  public  bounty  should  be  admitted, 
unless  when  vacancies  in  the  number  now  established 
should  be  occasioned  by  death.  To  his  soldiers  he 
gave  at  the  rate  of  161/.  9s.  2d.  to  each  of  the  com- 
mon men ;  392/.  I6s,  4d,  to  the  Centurions  -,  and  645/. 


*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  zliii.  p.  223. 

f  Veil.  Paterculus,  lib.  ii. 

t  Plntarch,  in  C^sarCf  c.  55. 

i  **  Visccratio,"  Conf.  Suetoniam  in  dtsare,  c.  38. 

II  Soetonius,  m  Ceesare,  c.  38.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlii.  p.  209. 

^  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  tbe  nature  of  the  payment 
which  CsBsar  remitted  on  this  occasion.  To  hare  deprived  all 
landlords  of  a  year's  rent  seems  a  measure  more  violently  ini- 
quitous than  CflBsar  was  likely  to  hare  sanctioned ;  especially  as  he, 
or  his  partisan,  represents  this  very  same  thing  as  one  of  the 
mischievous  proposals  of  M.  Celius  in  his  Praetorship,  brought 
forward  by  him  at  Uie  same  time  with  a  law  for  the  general 
abolition  of  all  debts,  which  exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  those 
persons  to  whom  Caesar  had  intrusted  the  administration  of  the 
Capital.  Possibly  it  was  a  remission  of  all  rents  due  to  the 
Government,  which  may  have  been  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  occupied  by  buildings  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  towns  in  Italy.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  conflicts  which  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  of  Octavius  Ciesar  and  the  citizens,  both  in  Rome  and  in 
the  other  towns  of  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  great  many  houses  were  burnt,  there  was  granted 
also  a  remission  of  rent  both  in  the  Capital  and  in  the  country 
towns ;  but  he  does  not  say  whether  this  was  an  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  an  arrangement  generally  made  between  the  landlords 
and  their  tenants,  in  consideration  of  the  temporary  distress' of 
the  latter.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  362. 
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I6s.  8d.  to  the  military  Tribunes.*    The  cavalry  are  CaiusJuUus 
said  to  have  received  at  the  rate  of  193i.  15;.  a  man.     ^^^' 
In  addition  to  these  presents  in  money,  settlements  in 
land  were  given  to  the  army ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  soldiers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  con- 
ferred on  them  ;t  and  something  of  real  bitterness 
mingled  perhaps  with  the  wild  license  of  the  moment, 
when,  as  they  followed  their  leader  in  his  Triumphal 
procession,  they  sang  doggerel  verses,  attacking  the 
infamous  profligacy  of  his  youth,  reproached  him  with 
their  miserable  fare  of  roots  at  Dyrrhachium,  and, 
parodying  the  sentiment  of  the  Stoics,  told  him,  that 
if  he  acted  honestly,  he  would  be  condemned  for  his 
treasons,  but  if  he  played  tbe  villain,  he  might  win 
the  throne.     Already,  too,  they  as.sumed  so  much  of 
the  self-importance  of  the  guards  of  a  military  despot, 
that  they  murmured  loudly  against  the  extravagance 
of  Ccesars  spectacles  -,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Dioa 
Cassius,  they  actually  showed  symptoms  of  mutiny, 
which  were  only  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  their 
chief,  in  seizing  one  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  and 
ordering  him  to  be  executed  immediately.    Yet  wiser 
and  better  citizens  might  have  joined  them  in  con- 
demning the  profusion   of  the  entertainments  now 
given  to  the  multitude,  and  might  have  recognised 
the  invariable  policy  of  tyrants,  in  the  conduct  of 
Ccesar,  thus  pampering  the  populace  with  shows  and 
feastings,  while  he  was  plundering  and  oppressing 
the  rich,  the  respectable,  and  the  industrious.     He 
had  built  a  Forum,  or  great  square,  which  was  called 
after  his  own  name,  an  Amphitheatre,  and  a  Temple  ia 
honour  of  Venus,  giving  her  the  epithet  of  "  Geni' 
irit"  or  ''the  Ancestress,**  in  allusion  to  the  fabled 
descent  of  the  Julian  family  from  lulus,  the  son  of 
^neas.     These  various  buildings  were  now  to  be 
opened,  or  consecrated ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
pretence   of  paying  honours   to  the  memory  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  t  who  had  died  about  eight  years  Shows  of 
before,  furnished  him  with  an  occasion  of  gratifying  various 
the  favourite  tastes  of  the  multitude  to  the  utmost.  v*u*^^* 
Dramatic  entertainments  were  exhibited  in  all  the  ^i,^  people, 
different  quarters  of  the  city,§  and  were  performed  in 
several  different  languages,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
numerous  strangers  assembled  in  the  Capital  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.    It  was  in  one  of  these  perform-  Dramatic 
ances  that  Dec.  Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  well  entertain- 
known  as  a  writer  of  fiirces,  was  forced,  at  Csesar*s  ™®'^*"* 
request,  to  appear  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  in  one  of 
his  own  plays;  and  having  thus  forfeited  his  rank  by 
becoming  one  of  a  profession  which  the  Romans  con- 
sidered infamous,  he  recovered  it  again  from  Caesar, 
as  a  reward  for  his  condescension,  and  received  be- 
sides a  large  present  in  money.    But  the  dramatic 
spectacles  were  little  regarded  in  comparison  with 
the  sports  of  the  Circus,  and  the  Amphitheatre,  the  com-  sports  of 
bats  of  gladiators,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Naumachia.  the  Amphi* 
The  hunting  of  different  animals  was  continued  during  tbea^re. 


*  Appian,  de  Belt.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  c.  102.  The  sum  here  stated 
appears  enormous ;  yet  a  natural  correction  of  the  text  of  Sueto- 
niuS)  which  in  its  present  state  is  clearly  corrupt,  makes  his 
testimony  exactly  confirm  that  of  Appian ;  and  ■  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  had  been  plundered  to  furnish  Csraar  with  the  'means  of 
enriching  his  soldiery. 

t  Pliny,  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliii.  p.  224,  226. 
Suetonius,  in  Cttsare,  c,  49.  51. 

X  Plutarch,  in  Casare,  c  55.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliii.  p.  225. 

§  Suetonius,  in  Cvaare,  c.  39. 
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tiognphy,  five  days ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  catnelopard^  or 
giraffe,  was  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
hibited at  Rome.*    On  the  last  day,  a  regular  engage- 
ment took  place^  in  which  twenty  elephants,  thirty 
horsemen^  and  &ye  hundred  foot-soldiers  fought  on 
each  side  ',  and  at  another  time  twenty  elephantSjt 
mounted  with  their  turrets^   and  assisted  by  sixty 
light-armed  soldiers^  were  opposed  to  five  hundred 
infantry   and    twenty  horsemen.     The    combats  of 
gladiators  were  also  on  the  grandest  scale ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Suetonius,  Furius  Leptinus,  a  man 
whose  father  had  been  Prstor^  and  Q.  Calpenus^  a 
riji^aton''  Senator,  fought  in  these  contests  amongst  the  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  criminals  con- 
demned to  die,  who  in  general  were  the  combatants. 
In    like    manner,    the  martial  exercise,    called  the 
.     Pyrrhic  dance,  was  performed  by  the  sons  of  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia; 
and  many  of  the  young  Roman  Nobility  appeared  as 
drivers  of , chariots  in  the  races  of  the  Circus.     But 
Nanma-      the  Naumachia,  or  sea-fight,  excited  greater  admira- 
chia,or8ea-  tion  than  even  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  or  of 
^°^  the  elephants.    An  immense  pond  or  lake  was  dug 

near  the  Tiber,  and  having  been  filled  with  water, 
ships  of  war,  of  different  sizes,  of  which  some  are 
sud  to  have  been  quadriremes,  or  vessels  with  four 
rows  of  oars,  were  introduced  upon  it.  Two  fleets 
were  formed,  one  consisting  of  Egyptians,  and  the 
other  of  Tyrians ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  were  on 
board  of  each  two  thousand  rowers,  t  and  one  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  who  engaged  with  one  another, 
and  displayed  all  the  horrors  of  real  warfare.  Even 
the  habitual  inhumanity  of  the  Romans  was  shocked, 
we  are  told,  in  some  measure,  by  this  enormous  and 
wanton  effusion  of  blood  ;  §  yet  they  were  much  more 
shocked,  it  is  added,  at  the  thought  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  were  thus  prodigally  expended. 
Amongst  other  instances  of  magnificence,  it  is  men-« 
tioned  that  the  whole  Forum  in  which  the  gladiators 
fought,  together  with  the  whole  length  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  was  covered  over  with  awnings  to  protect  the 
spectators  from  the  sun ;  ||  and  some  accounts  which 
Dion  Cassius  had  seen,  added  the  incredible  circum- 
stance that  these  awnings  were  made  of  silk.  Yet, 
however  justly  there  might  have  existed  a  partial  and 
temporary  feeling  of  indignation  or  disgust  at  so 
much  prodigality  and  cruelty,  the  entertainments 
were  altogether  so  attractive,  that  the  multitudes  which 
flocked  to  Rome  to  witness  them  were  obliged  to  live 
in  booths  or  tents,  with  which  they  lined  the  roads 
near  the  Capital,  as  well  as  the  principal  streets  j  % 
and  many  lives  were  continually  lost  fix)m  the  pres- 
sure of  the  (Srowd  ;  two  Senators,  it  is  swd,  perishing 
amongst  the  rest  in  this  manner.  One  circumstance 
yet  remains  to  be  told,  in  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  these  festivities.  For  some  cause,  which  Dion 
Hraatn  Cassius  could  not  learn,  human  sacrifices  were  judged 
offeredln  *^  ^  necessary  5  and,  accordingly,  two  men  were 
theCampoB  offered  up  in  the  Campus  Martius,  by  the  Pootifices 
Martius.     and  the  priest  of  Mars.**     Such  wera  the  scenes 


*  Dion  Casshn,  »M  nrpro. 

•f-  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c  7. 

I  Appian,  deBelL  CwiL  lib.  iL  c.  102. 

I  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xliiL  p.  225, 226. 

II  Hiny,  lib.  xix.  c  1. 
%  Snctonins,  c.  39. 

**  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  zliiL  p.  286. 


exhibited  in  the  Capital  of  the  civilized  world,  under 
.the  express  direction  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire, 
himself  a  man  of  the  highest  and  most  cultivated 
intellect  in  his  donunions. 

We  have  called  Cssar  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire; 
for,  independently  of  that  actual  power  which  hia 
sword  had  conferred  on  him,  the  Senate,  since  the 
tidings  of  his  successes  in  Africa,  had  showered  upon 
him  all  the  dignities  and  ofifices  of  the  Common- 
wealth. -  He  had  been  appointed  Dictator  for  tea 
years,*  and  Prkfectui  Morum,  or  Superintendent  of 
Public  Manners  and  Morals,  with  the  whole  vast 
authority  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Censors,  for  three 
years.  He  was  to  nominate  the  other  Magistrates, 
who  were  before  elected  by  the  people ;  although  it 
appears  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  power  to 
its  full  extent,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Consuls, 
allowed  all  other  public  officers  to  be  appointed  half 
by  the  tribes,  as  usual,  and  half  by  himself.f  He 
was  allowed  to  have  his  Curule  chair  in  the  Senate 
placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Consuls,  and  he 
was  entitled  to  deliver  his  opinion  before  every  other 
person  in  the  debates.  To  all  these  were  added  some 
of  those  profiine  and  disgraceful  flatteries,  {  which 
were  afterwards  so  commonly  bestowed  on  the 
Roman  Emperors.  His  statue,  raised  upon  a  figure 
representing  the  earth,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol 
opposite  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  on  it  was  the 
inscription,  **  He  is  a  demigod.'*  Other  divine 
honours  were  voted  to  him,  either  now,  or  after  his 
return  from  the  campaign  against  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
in  Spain.  His  statues  were  carried,  together  with 
those  of  the  Gods,  in  the  processions  of  the  Circus, 
temples  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  him,  and  priests 
were  appointed  to  superintend  his  worship.  These 
things  he  received  with  a  vanity  which  affords  a 
striking  cbntirast  to  the  contemptuous  pride  of  Sylla. 
Csesar  took  a  pleasure  in  receiving  every  token  of 
homage,  and  in  contemplating,  with  childish  delight, 
the  gaudy  honours  with  which  he  was  invested.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  prize  which  he  had  coveted,  and 
which  he  had  committed  so  many  crimes  to  gain ; 
nor  did  the  possession  of  real  power  seem  to  give 
him  greater  delight  than  the  enjoyment  of  these 
forced,  and  therefore  worthless,  flatteries. 

When  Sylla  had  raised  himself  to  the  supreme  power, 
there  was  a  definite  object  before  him  which  he  never 
lost  sight  of— the  depression  of  the  popular  party^ 
and  the  strengthening  the  Aristocracy }  Mid  when  he 
had  accomplished  these  ends,  he  laid  aside  his  indivi-^ 
dual  Sovereignty,  and  took  his  station  as  the  chief  of 
that  part  of  the  Commonwealth  on  which  he  *had 
conferred  an  absolute  ascendency.  But  Csesar's  policy 
was  entirely  selfish  :  he  could  not  pretend  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Aristocracy,  or  of  the  lower  oniers. 
There  were  no  grievances  in  the  old  Constitution 
which  could  be  redressed  only  by  his  despotism  1 
there  had  been  no  offence  committed  by  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome  which  deserved  that  their  liber- 
ties should  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  one  pro- 
fligate individual.  Those  therefore  who  draw  com" 
parisons  between  Sylla*8  proscriptions  and  Cssar's 
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Biofnplir*  clemency^  forget  tbe  utterly  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  Dictators  were  placed.     Wicked  as 
Sylla*s  cruelties  were,  they  were    a    retaliation  for 
former  atrocities,  or  a  security  for  the  establishment 
of  the  interests  of  the  high  Aristocratical  party  at 
Rome.    The  Samnites  were  butchered  to  maintain 
the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  oyer  the  Italian  allies } 
the  proscription  lists  were  opened  to  exterminate,  ijf 
possible,  the  adherents  of  the  popular  fiiction,  who 
bad  abetted  the  violences  of  Sulpicius  and  Cinna,  and 
had  so  lately  trampled  the  Nobility  under  their  feet* 
But  after  the  deaths  of  Pompev,  of  Scipio,  of  L.  Do* 
znltios,  of  M.  Bibulus,  of  L.  Lentulus,  of  M.  Cato, 
and  of  all  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whom  could  Caesar  wish  to  proscribe  ?     His 
own  wrongs,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  his  own  state* 
ment,  had  been  abundantly  revenged  already;   the 
security  of  his  government  could  not  be  ensured  by 
massacres,  when  every  one  seemed  ready  to  submit  to 
his  power;  and  if  he  had  wished  to  get  rid  of  all  those 
whose  interests  were  incompatible  with  his  own,  he 
must  have  destroyed  every  free  citizen  in  the  Empire, 
Csesar's  policy  was  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  past,  as  far 
as  possible  j  to  conciliate,  by  an  apparent  clejnency, 
those  whom  he  held  in  subjection ;  and  to  invest  him* 
•elf,  as  early  as  he  could,  with  aU  the  splendour  and 
popularity  which   attend  a  Prince  of  commanding 
abilities  ruling  over  a  great  Empire.    Had  he  but 
retained  a  small  military  force  about  his  person,  to 
save  him  from  the  danger  of  assassination,  there  was 
no  probability  that  his  power  would  ever  have  been 
disturbed  by  any  national  resistance ;  he  might  have 
died,  like  Augustus,  in  a  peaceful  old  age,  quietly 
enjoying  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  might  have  trans- 
mitted his  dominions  to  his  successor,  without  the 
intervention  of  that  period  of  misery  which  elapsed, 
between  hb  murder  and  the  final  exaltation  of  his 
nephew  Octavius,  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  measures  for  the  security 
of  CfiBsar's  government,  was  the  granting  settlements 
of  lands  to  his  victorious  soldiers.  He  did  not  wish 
to  plant  them  all  together  in  any  one  part  of  Italy  ;* 
partly  that  by  being  dispersed  into  different  quarters 
they  might  be  less  likely  to  remember  their  own 
power,  and  attempt  to  overthrow  the  throne  which 
they  had  raised ;  and  partly  in  order  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  expelling  a  large  body  of  the  lawful  occupants 
of  the  soil  in  order  to  make  room  for  them.  It  was 
professed  that  for  this  purpose  Caesar  could  find  land 
enough  anu>ngst  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  adherents 
of  Pompey,  or  in  those  parts  of  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  which  were  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  ii  appears  that  the  Commissioners  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  manage  this  business,  might  extend,  with 
little  control,  the  limits  of  what  they  chose  to  call 
national  or  confiscated  lands  ;  and  thus  we  find  them 
dividiiig  out  the  districts  of  Veil  and  Capena^f 
threatening  the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculum,  so  that 
Cicero  entertained  some  fears  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  viUa;  seizing  on  estates  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,( 
which  belonged  to  the  corporation  of  the  town  of 
Atella,  in  Campania  ;  claiming  the  whole  territory  of 

*  Saetonias,  c.  38.    Bioa  CmsIuSi  lib.  xliL  p.  210*    Appia^i 
lib.  II.  c.  94. 
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Volaterrs,*  because  Sylla  had  decreed  its  confiscation,  ^^■■^T%t 
although  it  had  since  been  protected  by  an  especial  C<Bsar. 
law,  passed  by  Caesar  himself  in  his  first  Consulship ; 
and  by  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  arbitrary 
power,  marking  out  for  distribution  a  property  which 
had  already  been  sold  by  public  auction  under  Cessar's 
authority,t  as  belonging  to  an  adherent  of  Pompey ; 
and  had  been  purchased  by  C.  Albinus,  a  Senator,  in  the 
natural  confidence  that  Cssar  would  cause  the  validity 
of  such  sales  to  be  religiously  observed,  inasmuch  as 
his  own  credit  and  interest  were  concerned  in  main- 
taining his  own  acts.  But  in  this  manner,  at  whatever 
expense  of  individual  oppression  and  misery,  the 
veterans  were  provided  for ;  and  the  favour  of  the 
army  was  conciliated  towards  a  Chief,  whose  sole  de- 
pendence was  on  their  support,  and  who  had  shown 
himself  ready  to  repay  their  services  with  the  rewards 
which  they  most  coveted. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  property  Purcfaasev 
forfeited  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  on  account  of  forfeited 
of  the  support  given  by  its  owners  to  the  party  of  PJ^P^^Jy^y 
Pompey.  At  Rome  the  sales  of  houses  and  lands  j^^^^J^tg. 
were  constantly  going  on,  and  as  it  was  naturally  con*- 
sidered  odious  to  become  a  purchaser,  X  monied  men 
of  low  character,  and  some  of  Csesar's  partisans,  who 
cared  not  for  public  opinion,  were  able  to  buy 
splendid  possessions  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is  said 
that  M.  Antonius,§  having  thus  bought  the  house 
which  had  bdongoi  to  Pompey,  was  very  unwilling 
to  pay  the  price  of  it;  presuming  that  his  services 
to  Csesar  entitled  him  to  share  in  his  spoils  gratuif- 
tously.  But  Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  insisted 
absolutely  on  the  payment  being  made;  and  when 
Antonius  still  demurred,  he  ordered  a  military  guard 
to  take  possession  of  his  property.  It  was  now  time 
to  give  up  the  plea  of  right,  and  to  appeal  to  Caesar  s 
forbearance,  that  he  would  not  press  for  immediate 
payment ;  and  Caesar,  whose  main  objection  was  to  the 
principle  on  which  Antonius  bad  before  refused  to 
pay,  having  no  wish  to  distress  so  useful  an  adherent, 
readily  allowed  him  a  longer  time  to  discharge  his 
debt  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  paid ;  for 
the  profligacy  of  Antonius  kept  him  always  poor,  and 
Caesar  did  not  wish  to  exasperate  him,  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  offending  a  large  party  among  his  principal 
officers,  by  seeming  to  grudge  them  any  portion  of 
the  fruits  df  his  usurpation.  We  are  told  that,  whilst 
Caesar  viras  in  Spain,  ||  Antonius  proceeded  as  far  as 
Narbo,in  Gaul,  to  join  him,  but  went  no  further;  and 
after  staying  there  some  time  returned  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his  property  with  which 
he  was  at  that  period  threatened  for  his  insolvency. 
During  his  stay  at  Narbo,^  he  is  said  to  have 
communicated  with  C.  Trel>onius  some  design 
against  Caesar's  life ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  ctc- 
cumstance  that  Trebonius  afterwards  led  him  aside 
out  of  the  Senate-house,  when  Caesar  was  assassi'- 
Uated,  supposing  that  tie,  who  had  once  himself 
proposed  the  very  same  deed,  would  feel  no  regret 
when  it  was-  carried  into  execution.    But  it  is  not 
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Biogrraphy.  unlikely  that  some  among  the  conspirators  were 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  had  led  Antonius 
to  contemplate  the  murder  of  Caesar.;  and  that  it  was 
the  creditor  rather  than  the  tyrant  whom  .they  wished 
to  destroy.  Be  this  as  it  may^  the  friends  of  Cesar 
seized  largely  upon  the  spoils  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  although  in  many  instances  the 
property  thus  gained  was  speedily  dissipated^  yet  the 
scandal  and  the  suffering  occasioned  by  these  pro- 
ceedings was  g^eat  and  deplorable. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  some  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  Caesar's  principal  sup- 
Sketch  of  porters  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  vere  now  raised  by  his 
emu's*  ^  ^^^^n  ^  ^^®  highest  situations  in  the  Commonwealth, 
principal  ^^  ^  these  M.  Antonius  was  the  most  distinguished. 
adherentB.  He  has  been,  necessarily,  often  mentioned  already  in 
M.  Anto-  ^^  course  of  this  history  3  and  we  have  seen  that  his 
flight  from  Rome  during  his  Tribuneship,  furnished 
Caesar  with  a  pretence  for  commencing  his  rebellion 
in  the  year  704  ^  that  he  was  afterwards  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  Italy  during  Caesar*s  absence  in 
Spain  in  the  same  year ;  that  he  held  a  high  command 
m  Caesar's  army  in  the  subsequent  campaign  in 
Greece ;  and  that,  after  the  battle  of  Fkiarsalia,  he 
carried  the  greatest  part  of  the  victorious  legions 
back  to  Italy,  and  enjoyed  the  government  of  that 
country  for  the  second  time  till  the  return  of  Cassar 
from  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  706.  He  was  then 
nuned  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Caesar  in  his  second 
Dictatorship ;  but  he  did  not  follow  him  into  Africa, 
and  employed  himself,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  in 
wasting,  amidst  the  grossest  excesses,  the  property 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Caesar's  auctions.  Next 
to  Antonius  we  may  rank  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella, 
Cicero's  son-in-law;  whose  early  profligacies  and  ex- 
travagances had  led  him  to  join  Caesar  at  the  beginning 
of  his  rebellion  as '  the  natural  patron  of  men  of 
broken  fortunes  i  who  had  since  fought  under  him  at 
Pharsalia,*  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  revolu- 
tionary proceedings  when  Tribune,  during  Caesar's 
absence  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  had  gone  with  him 
iQto  Africa,  and  had  served  under  him  through  the 
whole  of  that  campaign.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 
after  Caesar's  final  victory,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 
a  style  of  great  magnificence,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  entertainments  is  recorded  by  Cicero,  t  who  at 
this  time  often  visited  him,  and  through  him,  and  one 
or  two  other  friends,  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse 
M.iEmiliu8  with  the  prevailing  party.  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  is 
Lepidus.  entitled  to  our  notice,  more  from  the  elevated  situa- 
tion to  which  circumstances  afterwards  raised  him, 
than  from  any  merit  or  abilities  of  his  own.  Having 
been  Praetor  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  had 
remained  at  Rome  when  the  Consuls  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Senate  left  it  to  follow  PompeyjJ 
and  when  Caesar  returned  from  Spain,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  704,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  Comitia, 
which  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  Dictator.  For 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  a  lawful  Magistrate  to 
Caesar  s  proceedings,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Province  of  Hither  Spain,  §  which 

*  Cicero,  Philippic,  ii.  c.  30. 

i*  jid  FamiliareMf  lib.  ix.  epist  xn. 

X  Ibid,  ad  ^tticum,  lib.  ix.  epist.  ix.  Dion  CassiuB,  lib.  zlL 
p.  170. 

§  DioD  Caisius,  lib.  xliii.  p.  214.  Auct^r  de  Bell,  Akxand, 
c.  50,  51. 
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he  retained  for  two  years  ;  and  having  made  himself 
useful  in  quieting  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
unpopularity  of  Q.  Cassius,  he  received  the  honours 
of  a  Triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome^  and  was  named 
Caesar's  colleague  in  the  Consulship  for  the  year  70/. 
This  dignity  he  was  now  enjoying ;  and  when  Caesar 
again  set  out  for  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  being  then 
invested  with  the  Dictatorship,  Lepidus  was  appointed 
his  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  Capital  during  his  absence.  The  principal 
partisans  of  Caesar  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  one 
of  his  letters,*  where  we  find  the  names  of  Pansa, 
Hirtius,  Balbus,  Oppius,  Matius,  and  Postumius. 
C.  Vibius  Pansa  had  been  Tribune  in  the  year  7^> 
and  being  already  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Caesar,  he 
interposed  his  negative  upon  some  of  the  earliest 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate, t  with  a  view  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Proconsul  in  the  Province  of 
Gaul.  We  know  not  how  actively  he  was  engaged 
in  the  civil  war  ^  but  it  appears  that  he  preserved, 
through  the  whole  of  it,  an  unblemished  character,^ 
and  so  distinguished  himself  by  various  acts  of 
kindness  and  protection  towards  distressed  individuals 
of  the  vanquished  party,  that  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  M.  Brutus  in  the  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  year  708,  he  received  from 
the  people,  on  leaving  Rome,  the  liveliest  tokens  of 
their  good-will  and  gratitude.  A.  Hirtius  was  also  a 
friend  of  Caesar  beiore  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
was  with  him  in  Gaul  in  the  year  703,  §  from  whence 
he  was  despatched  to  Rome,  to  make  arrangements 
with  some  of  Caesar's  partisans  in  the  Capital,  and 
returned  to  Caesar  immediately  after,  so  that  he  was 
probably  with  him  when  he  first  began  his  rebellion. 
We  hear  of  him  again  as  residing  in  Italy  in  the  year 
707, \\  when  he,  like  Dolabella,  was  famous  for  the 
sumptuousness  of  his  table,  and  flattered  Cicero's 
vanity  by  coming  frequently  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  him  in  the  art  of  oratory.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Commentaries 
ofCasars  Wars  in  Gaul;%  and  was  by  some  said  to 
have  written  also  those  narratives  of  the  campaie^ns 
in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  to  which  we  have  so  ones 
referred  in  our  account  of  those  events.  He  also  took 
upon  himself  to  write  an  invective  against  Cato  in  an- 
swer to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  him  j**  and  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  some  talent  in  the  work,  but  to  have 
incurred  much  greater  ridicule,  for  the  evident  spirit 
of  flattery  to  Caesar  by  which  it  was  dictated.  Both 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  appeared  inclined,  alter  Caesar  s 
death,  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution; they  Vere  both  Consuls  together  in  the 
year  710,  and  both  perished  in  the  actions  fought  at 
Mutina,  when  commanding  the  armies  of  the  Com-- 
monwealth  against  the  rebellious  attempts  of  M. 
Antonius.  The  names  of  Balbus  and  Oppius  are 
generally  coupled  together  in  Cicero's  letters,  as  if 
either  personal  or  political  friendship  had  established 
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Biograpbf .  the  closest  tinion  between  them.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  by  birth  a  citizen  of  Gades. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Government  in  the  war  so  long  carried  on  against 
Sertorius,  and  was  rewarded  byPompey  with  the  rights 
of  a  Roman  citizen.*  From  this  period  he  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  a  style  of  affluence,, 
and,  as  it  appears,  was  exposed  to  some  odium 
on  account  of  his  wealth  and  luxury.t  He  soon 
became  acquainted  with  Cssar,  to  whom,  perhaps, 
his  money  enabled  him  to  be  useful ;  and  his  inti- 
macy with  him  was  already  firmly  established,  when 

lia&ahiil  ^®*^''  *^"^  ^^  Praetorship,  obtained  the  Province 
of  the  Farther  Spain ;    for  we  find  that  Caesar  con- 
ferred many  kindnesses  for  his  sake  on  his^  native 
city  Gades4     When  Csesar  was  afterwards  Consul, 
Balbus  was  one  of  those  whom  he  most  warmly  pa- 
tronised ;  and  when,  in  the  year  697,  his  title  to  the 
character  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  disputed  in  a  Court 
of  justice,  by  the  instigation,  probably,  of  those  who 
hated  him  as  Caesars  friend,  Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
Cicero  pleaded  for  him  in  his  defence.    Whilst  Caesar 
was  in  Gaul,  Balbus  occasionally  visited  him,§  and 
found  opportunities,  we  may  suppose,  of  adding  to  his 
fortune  from  the  plunder  of  that  country  and  Britain ; 
for  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters,||  alludes  to  the  gardens 
and  a  Tusculan  viUa  of  the  favourite,  as  the  fruits  of 
Caesar's  friendship.    When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
remained  at  Rome,  and  was  not  required  by  Caesar  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  quarrel,^  as  he  was  under 
great  obligations  to  Pompey,  and  to  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  then  Consul,  from  whom  he  had  taken  his 
name  when  he  became  a  Roman  citizen.    But  he  was 
always  highly  valued  by  Caesar,  and  possessed  great 
influence  with   him;   insomuch,  that  Cicero  relied 
chiefly  on  his  interest  to  procure  for  him  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.**    He 
was  an  Epicurean  in  principle  and  in  practice,  build- 
ing splendid  villas  after  Caesar  s  victory  in  Africa,tt 
and  enjoying  the  gifts  of  fortune  to  the  uttermost.  Ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  which  he  professed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  selfish  but  easy  tempered  man,  willing 
to  keep  up  a  fiiendly  intercourse  with  persons  of  all 
parties,  and  studying  to  preserve  his  fortune  unhurt 
through  all  the  political  changes  which  he  witnessed. 
In  this  object  he  was  fully  successful ;  for  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi  he  obtained  the  title  of  Consul  from 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavius  in  the  year  713,  {{  being 
the  first  individual  who  rose  to  that  honour  without 
being  an  Italian  or  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth ;  and  at 
his  death  he  was  rich  enough  tq  bequeath  the  sum 
of  16f.  Id.  to  every  individual  of  the  Roman  people. 

His  associate,  Oppius,  was  a  man  of  mean,  or  at  least 
of  humble  birth, §§  and  apparently  became  acquainted 
with  Caesar  by  fiiniishing  him  with  money  at  a  time 
his  profligacies  were  continually  draining  his  means  and 


*  Cioero,  pro  Balbo,  c.  2,  3. 

t  Ibid.  c.  25.  :  Ibid.  c.  19. 

§  Cicero,  Epitt.  ad  Q.  Frairemf  lib.  Oi.  epist.  i. 

H  j^d  Mticum^  lib.  vii.  epist.  rii. 

f  Ibtd.  lib.  iz.  episf.  rii. 

**  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  epist.  rii.  riii.  &c* 

ft  Ilnd.  lib.  zU.  epist  ii. 

XX  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlriii.  p.  376.  Pliny,  lib.  rii.  c.  43. 
Velleins  Paterculus,  lib.  ii. 

§§  Cicero,  ad  AtHfujfif  lib.  ix.  epist  riL  Tacitas,  AtmaU 
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ruining  his  credit.  When  Caesar  Was  in  Gaul,  Oppius  caniJtdias 
seems  to  have  been  employed  by  him  as  his  agent  at  Cssar. 
Rome,*  and  was  in  the  habit  of  forwarding  the  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  his  principal  officers 
and  their  friends  in  the  Capital.  Like  Balbus,  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  Caesar  without  interruption, 
and  his  name  is  constantly  mentioned  as  that  of  a 
person  whose  influence  in  the  internal  administration 
of  afikirs  was  very  considerable.  But  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  particulars  recorded  of  him  which 
throw  light  upon  his  individual  character. 

C.  Matius  was  a  citizen  of  the  Equestrian  order, f 
and  became  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  acquainted  ^  ]l{.»;». 
with  Caesar.  He  was  with  him  for  some  time  in 
Gaul,{  and  exerted  himself  at  that  period  to  reconcile 
him  to  Cicero,  for  whom  he  entertained  an  old  regard. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  did  his  utmost 
to  preserve  peace ;  but  when  his  efforts  proved  fruit- 
less, a  most  fedse  estimate  of  the  claims  of  private 
friendship  led  him  to  follow  Caesar,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  disapproved  of  his  cause.  He  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  taken  much  part  in  the  war, 
nor  did  he  acquire  either  riches  or  honours  by  its 
event ;  but  availed  himself  of  his  influence  with  the 
conqueror  to  mitigate  thesufferingsof  the  vanquished 
party,  and  to  recommend  a  system  of  clemency. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  when  his  assassins  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  Matius  never  disguised  his 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  notice  and  support  C.  Octavius,  when 
he  came  forward  to  claim  the  name  and  inheritance 
of  his  uncle.  Octavius  did  not  forget  his  kindness, 
but  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,§  when  the 
course  of  events  had  raised  him  to  the  Imperial  throne : 
and  Matius  lived  to  old  age,  possessed  of  fortune  and 
influence,  without  reproach,  amusing  himself  with 
his  gardens  and  trees,  and,  like  our  own  £velyn, 
leaving  a  naine  behind  him  for  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  horticulture,  and  the  ornamenting  of 
pleasure  grounds. 

Of  Postumius  we  have  been^^able  to  collect  no  other  Fostnmini^ 
notices,  than  that  he  was  employed  by  Caesar  in  the 
civil  war,  II  and  after  his  death  undertook,  together 
with  C.  Matius,  the  directions  of  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  Octavius  in  honour  of  his  uncle  a 
victories. 

One  reflection  naturally  presents  itself  when  we  read 
over  this  list  of  names  hitherto  unknown  in  Roman 
history,  and  now  raised  to  the  highest  eminence- of 
wealth  and  political  importance.  With  all  the  misery 
which  they  had  occasioned,  the  civil  vrars  had  yet 
produced  the  beneficial  effect  of  depriving  the  oligarchy 
of  great  Roman  families  of  that  predominant  share  of 
power  and  honours  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  enjoy.  In  times  of  commotion,  men  of  wealth,  or 
of  personal  qualifications,  naturally  made  their  way 
to  distinction  and  greatness  \  and  more  monied  men 
and  foreigners  were  thus  introduced  into  the  highest 
class  of  society,  and  gave  a  severe  wound  to  that 
narrow  Aristocratical  spirit  which  would  perpetuate 
Nobility  in  one  particular  caste,  and  considers  it  as  a 

*  Cicero,  ad  Q,  Prairem,  lib.  iii.  epist.  i. 
t  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  zii.  c.  60. 
X  Cicero,  ad  FamiliareSf  lib.  xi.  epist  zxTii.  zsriii. 
§  Pliny,  lib.  zii.  c.  2.  lib.  xr.  c.  14. 

II  Appiiiii,  deBeli,  Chnl.  lib.  ii.  c.  58.     Ocero,  ad  Aftinm, 
lib.  XT.  epist  it 
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'  of  the  people  into  the  ranka  of  this  privileged  order.  Propraetors  should  be  held  only  for  one  year.    But  as 

It  was  a  general    benefit  to  the  Provinces  of  the  he  had  himself  marched  with  his  army  out  of  his 

Roman  Empire  when  Balbus  obtained  the  Consubhip ;  Province  by  his  own  sole  authority,  in  open  defiance 

ii  was  a  general  elevation  of  the   commercial  and  of  the  Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  which  rendered  such 

monied  classes  of  the  Roman  people,  when  Oppins  conduct  treasonable,  so  a  popular  adventurer,  or  an 

and  Matins  were  raised  to  a  degree  of  power  and  able  and  ambitious  General,  would  not  foil  to  procure 

^^  ^ '     Importance  above  the  families  of  the  oldest  Nobility  or  to  retain  the  command  of  a  Province  for  as  long  a       ^^ 

^g^'     in  the  Commonwealth ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  time  as  might  suit  his  purposes,  notwithstanding  the      /^ 

1^*      was  a  fortunate  circumstance  towards  maintaining  a  prohibitions  of  thislawof  Ccesar.  Anotherlaw,inwhtch       g^  * 

44.      just  but  not  excessive  respect  for  noble  ancestry,  that  also  the  example  of  SyUa  was  followed,  proposed  to        ^' 

the  person  who  had  seized  the  very  highest  place  in  increase  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code,*    Wilful       44, 

the  Republic,  was  one  whose  birth  maide  him  on  a  murderers  were  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  all  their 

level  with  the  proudest  of  the  Patricians,  and  thus  property,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  exile,  which 

rendered  his  sway  less  galling  than  if  his  abilities  and  had  hitherto  been  the  utmost  extent  of  punishment 

crimes  alone  had  exalted  him  above  them.  legally  inflicted  on  the  most  enonnous  crimes ;  other 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  almost  all  the  friends  criminals,  when  bianished,  were  to  forfeit  the  half  of 

of  Csesar  whom  we  have  enumerated,  were  men  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  persons  condenmed  for  disturbing 

Epicurean  principles  -,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  public  peace,t  or  for  any  other  of  those  ofiencca 

T.  Pompoaiua  Atticus  and  C.  Mecenas,  two  of  the  moat  against  the  public  welfore,  included  under  the  term 

distinguished  individuals  of  the  Equestrian  order,  who  *^MajeHas  smmtaato,"  or  '*'  Ufta,*'  were  to  be  eiqieUed 

flourished  about  this  same  period.    The  doctrines  of  from  Italy  by  the  form  of  forbidding  them  the  use  of 

Epicurus  naturally  suited  a  class  of  men  who  enjoyed  fire  and  water  within  so  many  miles  of  the  Capital, 

wealth  without  political  dignity ;  and  such  was  the  But  this  strictness  ill  accorded  with  the  indemnities 

general  character  of  the  Equestrian  order,  to  which  which  he  had  himself  granted  to  so  many  persons  con- 

the  persons  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  origin-  demned  for  briiiery  and  other  offences ;  %  ^^  yrith.  his 

ally  belonged.     Where  these  principles  were  united  reversing  the  sentences  of  degradation  formerly  passed 

with  an  amiable  temper  and  kindly  foelings,  the  mis-  by  the  Censors  upon  several  who  had  since  served  him 

<^ef  to  which  they  led  was  either  indolence  and  a  sort  in  the  civil  war.  A  third  law,  which  was  most  completely 

of  elegant  selfishness,  or,  in  the  most  fovonrablecircum-  at  variance  with  the  popular  principles  on  which  he 

stances,  it  was  a  preforence  of  feeling  to  principle,  and  had  professed  heretofore  to  act,  contained  an  altera- 

a  habit  of  substituting  kind  and  generous  actions  for  the  tton  of  the  Aurelian  law  respecting  the  persons  to 

harder  task  of  balancing  the  claims  of  conflicting  du^s,  whom  the  judicial  power  was  to  be  intrusted.     By 

and  following  that  which  was  right,  rather  ttai  that  that  law,  passed  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  Con* 

which  was  agreeable.    It  is  probable  that  Matins  and  sulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassas,  (u.c.  663)  the  Judges 

Pansa  thought  that  their  oonduct  in  supporting  Cesar  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  Senate,  the  Equestriaa 

was  amply  atoned  for  by  their  acts  of  personal  Idndness  order,  and    from  a  description  of  men  among  the 

and  disinterestedness  after  his  victory ;  so  prone  are  Plebdans  who  possessed  a  competent  fortune,  and 

men  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  declining  a  painfol  were  known  by  the  naoae  of  Trikead  ^raru,     Bot 

duty  by  the  practice  of  those  amiable  virtues  which  Caesar  now  made    the   fVi&aai   JEnaii    no    longer 

conifer  at  once  the  greatest  self-complacency  on  them-  eligible,  and  confined  the  judkial  power,  exclusively,  . 

selves,  and  most  attract   the  admiiation  of  others,  to  the  SMmbers  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  Equestrian 

Hus  tendency  wus  especially  enoouraged  by  the  doc-  onler.§    Another  of  Casar*s  measures  was  directed 

trines  of  Epicuras,  which  ssaking  pleasure  the  end  of  agaast  extravagance  in  the  expenses  of  the  table, 

human  conduct,  represented  virtue  as  the  surest  means  being  a   renewal  and    an  enforcement  of   the  old 

of  attaining  it.     Men  of  coarser  and  viler  natures  sumptuary  laws.    Intemperance  ia  eating  and  drink* 

abused  this  philosophy,  as  was   natural,  for  more  ing  was  not  Ccsar*s  fevourite  sensuality;  and  perhaps 

grossly;  but  its  evil  tendency  was  most  shown  in  hisfeelii^  as  «  soldier  may  have  made  him  di^ike 

the  lives  of  its  best  disciples :  for  they  who  believed  an  indulgence  which  he    might  think  biconsistent 

virtue  to  be  indeed  the  tniest  road  to  pleasure,  were  with  the   hardiness   of  a  military  nation.    But  he 

fct  misled  by  peroeivii^  that  the  virtues  most  agree-  found  that  the  impatienoe  which  men  fed  at  lieinjg 

able  to  their  natures,  led  them  to  pkasure  most  coatroUedbylaw,ia  amattersoentirelyof  adonaestie 

rssriily ;   and,   content  with  the  practice   of  these,  asAure,  was  too  strong  in  this  point  for  his  aothority ; 

.  they  foiled  altogether  in  assigning  to  esch  virtue  its  and  leanungthat  as  soon  as  he  left  Rome  his  enact- 

proper  oomparative  rank,  and  in  disciplining  their  ments  were  disregarded,  he  wrote  angrily  feom  Spam 

natures  to  choose  thehr  highest  duty,  when  the  gvati-  to  say  that  he  was  resolved  henceforward  to  remam 

fication  of  then*  intellect  or  their  foelings  was  to  be  constantly  in  the  Capital,  that  his  laws  might  be  duly 

the  necessary  sacrifice^  observed;  II  and  afterwards,  he  is  said  not  only  to 

Laws  sad       Meantime,  Caesar  proceeded  to  twni  his  attention  to  hare  posted  guards  at  the  markets,  to  prevent  the 

'^Bg^'^  the  general  settlement  of  the  Comasonwealth,  and,  sale  of  any  forbidden  articles,f^  but  somethnes  to 

^'^^    like  Sylla,  to  attempt  to  termiMito  the  disorders  from  have  sent  his  lictors  and  soldiers  into  private  houses^ 

which  he  had  now  nothing  foither  to  gain.    With  ■ 

this  view  he  proposed  and  carried  a  law,  restricting  *  Snetoniiis,  in  c^tare,  c  42. 

to  two  years  the  term  during  which  any  command  in  +  ^SSii^^'Sl '  ^  **  ^^' 

the  Provinces  might  be  held  ,*  and  ordering  that  all  \  ^^^^    Dion^Cmiui,  lib.  xlUi.  p.  tS6. 

■  H  Ciccra,  MT^akmslikJiiu.  syitt-vfi. 

*  Cicero,  Pkikppk,  i.  c.  8.  f  Suetomiu,  c.  43. 
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Bidftipfcr*  ttid  to  have  actually  carried  of  from  the  table  any 
'  dishes  which  exceeded  the  allowed  expense  of  private 
entertaiaments.   There  were  others  of  his  acts  which 
excited  great  odium  asainst  him  at  the  time^  and 
which  proceeded,  indeed,  very  probably,  from  selfish 
motives  5  bat  which  were  really  wise  and  liberal,  and 
loudly    called    fbr  by   the   existing    circumstances 
oi  the  Empire.     Ho  conferred  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  on  a  whole  legion  of  soldiers  vrhom  he 
had  raised  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Alaudae.*  He  bestowed  also  the  same  privilege 
on  many  of  the  inhabitantfif  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
intended  to  communicate  it  to  all  the  people  ffithin 
the  Alps, t  a  purpose  which  was  carried  into  effect 
soon  after  his  death  by  M.  Antonius  and  Octavivts. 
He  gave  also  the  inferior  distinction  of  the  rights  of 
Latin  citizenship^  "  Jus  Lain,'"  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  (      He  introduced  a  number  of  persons 
into  the  Senate,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  whole 
body  were  said  to  owe  their  admission  to  him ;  §  and 
amongst  the  rest  were  several  Transalpine  Gauls  ;|( 
upon  which  an  ironical  notice  was  handed  about  in 
Rome,  ordering  *'  that  no  one  should  pretend   to 
show  the  new  Senators  the  way  to  the  Senate-house.'* 
He  raised  several  new  families  to  the  dignity  of  Pa- 
tricians,^ in  order  to  supply  the  diminution  of  that 
Order  in  the  late  war ;  and  he  admitted  all  physicians, 
88  vreil  as  the  professors  of  all  other  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  resident  at  Rome,  to  the  right  of  citizenship. 
All  these  acts  had  a  beneficial  tendency,  as  far  as  they 
contributed  to  place  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  on  a  level  with  each  other  5  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  forming  gradually  one  united 
nation,  instead  of  regarding  one  another,  as  hitherto, 
in  the  light  of  masters  and  slaves,  between  whom 
there  existed  an  insuperable  barrier.    Another  class 
of  Caesar's  measures  regarded  the  important  subject 
of  population,    and  was  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Capital  from    some  portion    of   that   multitude    c^ 
indigent  citizens  by  which  it  was  overburdened,  and 
to  substitute  free  inhabitants  in  the  room  of  some  of 
the  slaves,  who  were  now  almost  the  sole  cultivators 
of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  Italy.    He  is  said  to  have 
settled  no  fewer  than  eighty  thousand  citizens,**  many 
of  them  freedmen,  in  different  colonies  j  and  to  have 
restored  on  this  occasion  many  towns  which  had  been 
mined  in   former  wars,    particularly  Carthage   and 
Corinth.    These  two  ftimous  cities  had  been  both  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  year,  exactly  a  century  before 
the  period  of  their  restoration  5  they  were  now  re- 
built together,  and  in  a  very  short  time  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  wealth  and  importance.     Then,   to 
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X  Cicero,  ai  Attiatm,  lib.  ziy.  epist.  zii. 

§  Ibid,  de  Dimnationey  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

II  SnetoDiiis,  c.  76.  60. 

K  Ibid.  c.  41.  Tacititt,  Anmal.  Ub.  xi.  e.  35.  Dion  Cwsiiis 
Makes  Q.  Fnfias  Calcnns  asy,  in  fait  ipeech  in  defence  of  M.  An- 
loflum,  that  Cicero's  family  waa  among  tlioae  raiaed,  on  this 
occaaionj  to  the  rank  of  Patricians.  This  is  not  impossible ;  as 
Caesar  wonld  naturally  fix  upon  those  families  which  were  mcftAe, 
though  not  Patricians :  and,  as  Cicero  was  almost  the  oniy  man 
■urriTing  who  had  been  Consul  before  IhecifB  van,  kb  lannly 
vould  readily  suggest  itself  m  oae  of  the  first  to  ftoriive  tills 
aocMBiMi  oc  dignity. 

—  Suetomus^  c.  42.  Strabo^  lib.  TiiL  p.  436.  lib.  Xfli.  v.  SOL 
e£tXyl«id. 


fytmsre  the  existence  of  a  free  population  in  Italy,*  he  CainaJnlhn 
forbade  all  citisena,  between  the  agea  of  twenty  and  ^  ^^^^v- 
forty>  from  being  ^road  for  more  than  three  years 
together,  except  on  mOilary  aervicei  nor  were  the 
M>n«  of  Senators  allowed  to  leave  the  country  at  all^ 
except  they  travelled  in  the  suite  of  a  Magistrate.  He 
also  insisted  that  all  graziers,  and  persons  who  fed 
sheq>  or  other  animals  on  a  laige  scale,  should  employ 
freedmen  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  third  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  their  shepherds  or  herdsmen* 
But  the  short  duration  of  C»sar*B  power  prevented 
these  regulations  from  producing  any  sufficient 
eflisct ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Aogustus^t  it  was  still 
matter  of  complaint  that  many  districts  of  Italy  were 
only  redeemed  from  desolation  by  the  number  of 
slaves  belonging  to  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
Bonie. 

The  reform  of  the  Qideiidar,  which  was  acconiplished  Reform  of 
by  Ceesar,  is  too  fismoiis  to  be  altogether  passed  over  ^  CBlen^ 
in  silence.    It  has  been  observed  several  times  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  that  the  nominal  time  was 
about  two  months  in  advanee  of  the  real  seas<m  of 
the  year,  so  that  what  was  called  Midsummer,  wasj 
in  reality,  the  latter  end  of  April.  This  con&sion  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  stmnge  power  allowed  to  the 
Pontifices  of  intercalating  or  adding  to  the  year  what  ' 
number  of  days  they  pleased;  and  this  power  wa» 
very  capriciously  exercised,  as  the  interests  of  their 
friends  might  require  a  greater  nmnber  to  be  added  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  their  being  in  office,  or  a  lesft 
number  in  order  to  shorten  the  term,  when  the  annual 
Magistracies  were  held  by  men  of  the  opposite  party^ 
Caesar  now  employed  the  ablest  astronomers  of  the 
age  to  place  the  computation  of  time  on  a  true  foot- 
ing ;|  and  two  months  were   added  to  the   current 
year,  that  on  the  ensuing  first  of  January  the  real  and 
nominal  time  might  agree  with  one  another.    For 
the  future,  the  year  was  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  and  a  single  day  was  to  be  added 
every  fourth  year,  according  to  our  present  practice  ^ 
so  that  this  Julian  Calendar  has  been  followed  ever 
since  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  only  the  slight 
correction  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582, 
and  adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  1752,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  New  Style. 

Such  were  the  principal  public  measures  of  C«sar*s  Additional 
government ;  but  it  was  not  by  these  that  he  pro-  honours 
voked  the  conspiracy  to  which  he  fell  a  victuh,  so  ^^^ 
much  as  by  the  arrogance  of  his  personal  befaaviour#  afterMs^ 
and  his  open  assumption  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  victory  in 
the  power,  of  an  absolute  Sovereign.    After  his  last  Spain. 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spun,  the  flattery 
of  the  Senate  added  yet  more  to  the  extravagant 
honours  which  they  had  already  lavished  on  him  x 
and  it  appears  that  the  homage  thus  profusely  offered 
to  him  was  more  thim  he  could  be^r,  and  that  he 
fancied  himself  greater  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
servility  with  which  he  was  regarded.  It  was  voted  that 
he  should  be  styled  the  '^  Fa^er  of  his  country,"  and 
that  the  title  imperoforshoDdd he  prefixed  to  hisname;.§ 
that  his  person  shoidd  be  declared  sacred  3  and  that 
he  should  be  appointed  Dietator  for  life.    His  statue 
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was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus^'*  and 
in  the  Capitol^  next  to  those  of  the  seven  traditional 
Kings  of  Rome^  and  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the  founder 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  allowed  to  wear,  on 
all  public  festivities,  the  dress  used  by  victorious 
Generals  at  their  Triumphs  ;t  and  at  all  times  to  have 
a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head.  The  month  in  which 
he  was  -  bom,  and  which  had  till  then  been  called 
Quintilis,  was  now  named  Julius,  or  July,  in  honour 
of  him.  Money  was  stamped  with  his  image  ;  and  a 
guard  of  Senators  and  citizens  of  the  Equestrian  order 
was  voted  for  the  security  of  his  person.  It  was 
apparently  soon  after  his  return  from  Spain,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Senate  waited  upon  him  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  decrees  which  they  had  passed 
in  his  honour.  He  received  them  in  state  in  front  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix  which  he  had  himself 
founded  3 1  but  he  never  rose  from  his  seat,  either 
when  they  first  approached  him,  or  when  they  pre- 
sented to  him  so  many  tokens  of  their  submission 
and  devotion.  This  was  an  afiront  which  was  never 
forgiven ;  and  it  was  particularly  remarked, §  that 
during  his  own  Triumph,  a  short  time  before,  when 
L.  Pontius  Aquilia,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  allowed  his 
triumphal  chariot  to  pass  by  the  benches  appropriated 
to  himself  and  his  colleagues  without  rising  from  his 
place,  Ciesar  noticed  it  with  great  indignation,  openly- 
saying,  that  Aquila  had  better  at  once  take  from  him 
the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  for 
some  days  afterwards,  whenever  he  promised  any 
thing  to  any  one  who  waited  upon  him,  he  used, 
ironically,  to  add,  "  But  you  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  Pontius  Aquila !"  On  another  occasion  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  Latin  faolydays,||  Cssar  was  riding 
into  Rome  in  solemn  procession,  after  having  per- 
formed the  usual  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  hill,  some 
voices  amongst  the  multitude  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  King  ;  and  a  laurel  crown,  bound  round  with 
the  white  fillet  or  diadem,  which  was  the  well-known 
ornament  of  royalty,  was  placed  upon  one  of  his 
statues.  Two  of  the  Tribunes,  Epidius  MaruUus 
and  C.  Csesetius  Flavius,  ordered  the  diadem  to  be 
taken  off  from  the  laurel  wreath,  and  the  man  who 
had  put  it  on  the  statue  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Upon  this  Cssar  upbraided  them  in  strong  language 
for  endeavouring  to  excite  the  popular  odi^mi  against 
him,  as  if  he  were  really  ambitious  of  the  Kingly  title  \ 
and  by  an  exercise  of  what  Paterculus  calls  his  Cen- 
sorian  power,^  he  forbade  them  acting  any  more  as 
Tribunes,  and  expelled  them  from  the  Senate  \  de- 
ploring at  the  same  time,  we  are  told^  his  own  hard 
fortune,  in  being  thus  obliged  either  to  do  violence  to 
the  clemency  of  his  nature,  or  to  suffer  his  dignity  to 
be  compromised.  It  is  added,  that  Csesar  so  deeply 
resented  the  conduct  of  these  Tribunes,**  that  he 
applied  to  the  father  of  Csesetius  to  renounce  his  son 
for  his  seditious  behaviour  $  promising  him  that  he 
would  amply  provide  for  his  two  other  sons,  if  he 
complied  with  his  wishes.    But  the  old  man  replied. 
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''that  Caesar  should  rather  deprive,  him  of  all  his  CyiasJalln 
children,  than  prevail  on  him  to  turn  one  of  them  ^aeaar. 
out  of  his  house  as  deserving  to  be  given  up  by  his 
father."  Yet  Caesar  was  probably  weU  aware  of  the 
odium  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  if  he  were 
suspected  of  aiming  at  the  honours  of  royalty ;  and 
it  was  to  remove  any  such  impression  from  the  public 
mind^  that  he  took  occasion  to  answer  to  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  on  one.  occasion,  when 
they  were  saluting  him  with  the  title  of  King,  "  that 
he  was  Caesar,  and  not  a  King."  With  the  same  view 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  concerted  beforehand 
the  famous  scene  which  took  place  on  the  fifteenth 
February,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  when  M. 
Antonius,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Consul,  ap* 
proached  Caesar,  as  he  was  sitting  in  state  in  the 
rostra  above  the  forum,  and  presented  to  him  a  royal 
diadem.  A  murmur  ran  through  the  multitude  }* 
but  it  was  instantly  changed  into  loud  applause,  when 
Caesar  rejected  the  proffered  ornament,  and  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  although  Antonius  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
imploring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
accept  it.  To  complete  the  purpose  for  which  this 
scene  was  in  all  probability  acted,  Antonius  caused  a 
memorandum  to  be  entered  in  the  Calendar  for  the 
year,  "  That  on  the  day  of  the  Lupercalia  M.  Antonius 
the  Consul  had,  by  the  command  of  the  people,  offered 
the  dignity  of  King  to  C.Caesar,  perpetual  Dictator, 
and  that  Csesar  had  refused  to  accept  it."  Yet  the 
opinion  was  still  entertained,  that  Caesar  coveted  this 
unlawful  and  abhorred  title;  and  as  mankind  are  the 
slaves  of  words,  the  imputation  of  aspiring  to  be  King 
was  eagerly  laid  to  his  charge  by  his  enemies,  as  one 
which  would  most  surely  provoke  against  him  the 
popular  hatred. 

Another  part  of  Caesar's  conduct  which  gave  great  Cesar girei 
offence,  was  his  assuming  so  openly  not  only  the  ofienceby 
patronage  of  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  State,  but  ^  ^rrega- 
the  power  of  bestowing  them  in  an  unprecedented  ^^^^ 
manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  policy.  At  the  be-  ing  offices, 
ginning  of  the  year  70S,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Consul,  together  with  his  Dictatorship,  but  he  had  no 
colleague,  and  the  office  was,  in  fact,  merely  nominal. 
But  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  October,t  after  he  had 
finished  the  campaign  in  Spain,  wishing  for  an  op- 
portunity of  rewarding  two  of  his  adherents,  he 
resigned  his  Consulship,  and  appointed  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  and  C.  Trebonius  to  succeed  him  for  the  re* 
maining  tliree  months  of  the  year.  It  happened  that 
Q.  Fabius  died  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  early  in 
the  morning; I  and,  that  no  occasion  of  exercising 
his  patronage  might  be  lost,  Caesar  caused  the  Comitia 
to  assemble  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  elect  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  for  the  few  remaining 
hours  of  the  year.  The  benefit  of  this  short-lived 
honour  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  conferred  on  the 
person  who  enjoyed  it,  the  rank  of  Senator  for  life. 
Caesar,  in  like  manner,  increased  the  number  of  Praetors 
to  fourteen,  §  that  of  .£diles  to  six,  and  that  of 
Quaestors  to  forty ;  he  also  added  one  new  member 
to  the  college  of  Augurs,  one  to  that  of  the  Pontifices^ 
one  to  the  Quindecemviri  or  keepers  of  the  Sibylline 

•  Cicero,  Phmpfficii,  c.  34. 
t  Dion  Caaaiufl,  lib.  zliii.  p.  236. 

X  Cicero,  arf  FamiliareSf  lib.  rii.  epiat.  xzjc.     Flatareh,  <• 
Csewartf   c.  58. 
§  Dion  Caiafais,  Ub.  zliu.  p.  237. 239, 240.  Ub.  xlU.  p.  209. 
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fioffiplir.  hnda,  and  three  to  the  Septemviri  EfmUmum,  who 
had  Che  care  of  providing  the  feasts  of  the  Gods  on 
all  great  solemnities.  He  made  a  point  of  rewarding 
every  one  who  had  served  him ;  and  thus  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  intrust  the  charge  of  the  public  mint  to 
some  of  his  own  slaves,*  and  even  to  appoint  the  son 
of  one  of  his  freedmen  to  command  three  of  his 
legions  which  he  left  in  Egypt,  after  his  departure 
from  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  706. 
He  allowed  the  same  spirit  to  interfere  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice ;  and  we  are  told  that  one  of  his 
veterans,t  who  had  received  a  grant  of  land,  having 
been  brought  before  him  on  a  charge  of  violent  and 
oppressive  behaviour  towards  his  neighbours,  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  was  presented  by  his  Judge  with 
the  very  land  on  which  he  had  unjustly  encroached^ 
as  soon  as  he  reminded  Caesar  of  some  personal  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  him  during  his  first 
campaign  in  Spain.  In  fiEict,  Cssar  openly  avowed, 
that  if  ruffians  and  cut-throats  had  supported  him  in 
lus  quarrel,  he  should  think  himself  bound  fully  to 
Tcquite  them.|  Yet,  after  all,  in  spite  of  his  multi- 
plication of  offices,  and  the  profusion  with  which  he 
bestowed  them,  the  claims  of  his  partisans  were  more 
than  he  could  satisfy ;  and  many  of  those  who  had 
eerved  him  through  all  his  career  of  wickedness, 
were  afterwards  in  the  number  of  his  assassins^  be- 
cause they  did  not  think  themselves  sufficiently 
Kwarded.§ 
ftetcb  of  Cicero  has  left  us  a  curious  sketch  of  a  visit  which 
^pcnonal  he  received  from  Cassar  at  his  villa  near  Puteoii,  in 
[2^  the  month  of  December,  708. ||  On  the  twentieth  of 
^Tim.  December  Cesar  arrived  at  the  house  of  L.  Philippus, 
the  &ther-in-law  of  Octavius>  attended  by  two  thou- 
sand soldiers,  who  followed  him  either  for  the  security 
of  his  person,  or  as  a  mere  guard  of  honour.  He 
spent  the  morning  of  the  following  day  at  the  house 
of  Philippus,  but  was  engaged  the  whole  time  in 
transacting  business  in  private  with  L.  Balbus.  About 
one  or  two  o'clock  he  took  a  walk  on  the  seashore ; 
after  which  he  went  into  a  bath,  and  heard,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  a  most  virulent  epigram  of  Catul- 
lus against  him,  in  which  he  was  taxed,  in  plain  terms, 
with  those  abominable  profligacies  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.^  After  this  he  took  his  place  at  the 
table  at  Cicero  s  house,  his  immediate  attendants 
forming  part  of  the  company,  whilst  the  rest  of  his 
suite  were  entertained  in  separate  apartments,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  and  respectability.  "  Caesar  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself  exceedingly,**  says  Cicero,  "  and  was 
in  very  good  spirits.  The  conversation  did  not  touch 
at  all  on  politics,  but  we  talked  much  on  literary 
subjects.****  Yet,  however  agreeable  he  might  make 
himself  in  private  society,  he  kept  up  a  degree  of 
state  at  Rome,  which  rendered  access  to  his  person 
difficult  and  humiliating  to  those  who  had  lived  with 
him  so  long,  in  former  times,  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Cicero  complains  of  the  vexations  and  mortifications 
which    he  was  obliged  to  endure  in  obtaining  an 


*  Suetonim,  In  Cmtare,  c.  76. 

f  Seneca,  de  BeneJScHs,  lib.  ▼.  c.  24. 

t  Suetonius,  c.  72. 

I  Seneca,  He  JrA,  lib.  iii.  c  30. 

H  Cicero,   ad  MHcum,  lib.  ziii.  epift  lit 

\  Catullos,  Cann,  29  and  57. 
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audience  firom  him  ;*  and  he  was  told  by  C.  Matius,t 
that  once,  when  he  had  been  detained  for  a  long  time, 
waiting  tUl  Caesar  could  receive  him,  Cssar  had  him- 
self observed,  "  that  he  must  necessarily  be  very 
unpopular,  when  M.  Cicero  was  thus  kept  in  attend- 
ance, and  could  not  see  him  whenever  it  suited  him.'* 
"  I  know,**  he  continued,  *'  that  no  one  would  be 
more  ready  than  himself  to  make  allowances  for  me, 
but  I  am  sure  that  he  must  detest  me.'*  There  were, 
however,  many  incautious  expressions  of  his  own, 
which  found  their  way  into  general  circulation,  and 
excited  a  much  stronger  feeling  against  him.  He 
was  accustomed  to  ridicule  Sylla  for  resigning  the 
Dictatorship  3 1  he  used  to  say,  '^  that  the  Common- 
wealth was  now  npthinfi;  5  it  was  a  mere  name  totally 
devoid  of  any  reality  ;*  and  in  language,  yet  more 
arrogant,  he  added,  ''  that  he  ought  now  to  be 
spoken  to  with  more  deference,  and  that  what  he 
said  should  be  considered  as  law.*'  Yet  he  would 
not  believe  that  he  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  popular 
resentment,  insisting  that  his  life  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  his  country ;  for  that  his  ambition  was 
now  satisfied ;  but  that  if  he  were  to  die,  the  Republic 
would  again  be  involved  in  civil  wars  more  miserably 
than  ever.  Besides,  his  great  courage  rendered  him  in- 
sensible to  danger,  and  impatient  of  precautions.  In 
spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends  Uirtius  and  Pansa,§ 
who  advised  him  to  guard  by  the  sword  that  power 
which  the  sword  had  won  for  him,  he  used  to  say 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  make  himself  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  people  $  and  he  so  far  confided  in  his 
popularity,  or  in  the  ascendency  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, that  he  dismissed  the  guard  of  Spanish  soldiers 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  him.  Mean- 
time, as  if  his  government  at  home  were  settled  in 
full  security,  he  formed  plans  of  foreign  conquests  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  which  would  employ  him 
for  some  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  He  talked  of 
attacking  the  Parthians,||  and  of  subduing  those  wild 
tribes  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
who  occasionaUy  made  inroads  upon  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory in  Thrace;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  aftairs  during  his  absence,  he  drew 
out  a  list  of  persons  who  were  to  hold  the  principal 
offices  of  state  for  the  next  two  years,^  still  retaining 
to  himself  the  title  and  authority  of  Dictator*  Nor^ 
whilst  projecting  schemes  of  conquest,  was  he  neg- 
lectful of  the  internal  improvement  of  his  dominions. 
It  is  mentioned,  that  he  was  intending  to  frame  a 
digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws  ;^*  to  form  public 
libraries,  containing  all  the  most  valuable  works  of 
Greek,  as  well  as  of  Roman  literature ;  to  build  in  the 
Capital  a  temple  in  honour  of  Mars,  and  a  theatre, 
both  in  the  highest  style  of  magnificence  i  to  drain 
the  Pomptine  marshes  $  to  make  a  grand  line  of  com- 
munication at^ross  the  Apennines  &om  the  Tiber  to 
the  Adriatic  5  to  carry  a  canal  from  Rome  to  Tarracina, 


*  Cicero,  ad  FamiliareM,  lib.  vi.  epist.  xir.  "  Quum  omnem 
adeundiet eonveniendi illins ittdignitmiem et  mok»timm pertHUstem" 

-f-  EpistoL  ad  Atticwm^  lib.  sir.  epist.  i.  ii. 

X  Suetonius,  c.  71.  86. 

§  VelleittS  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  83.    Suetonius,  c.  86. 

II  Suetonius,  c.  44.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  zliii.  p.  239.  Plutarch, 
c.  58. 

f  Cicero,  ad  Atticum^  lib.  xIt.  epist.  vi.  IMoa  CassinSy 
lib.  xliii.  p.  239. 
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Bfegniphy.  In  order  to  fftcifitate  the  arrival  of  gcioda  in  tbe  Ci4>ital 
from  SicHy  and  tiie  Sast  j  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
harbour  of  Ostia/  and  to  di^  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.    Such  are  said  to  have  been  his  designs; 
and  preparations  were  already  made  for  carrying  the 
military  part  of  them  into  execution.    Uia  nephew, 
C.  Octavius,*  whom  he  had  named  as  his  Master  of 
the  Horse  for  one  of  the  years  of  his  intended  ab- 
sence,  was  sent  over  to  Apollonian  in  Ejf^rosy  there  to 
remain,  and  to  pursue  his  literary  stodies,  tiU  Cesar 
should  arrive  in  Greece  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army  -,  and  a  force  both  of  infhntry  and  cavalry 
had  been  already  transported  across  the  Ionian  galf,t 
and  was  quartered  in  Macedonia,  waiting  till  the  re- 
turn of  spring  should  enable  them  to  commence  their 
expedition  against  Parthia. 
Reportthat     It  was  about  this  time  reported,  that  L.  Cotta,  one 
teJdS  to"    ^  ^^^  Quindecemviri,  or  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
dedvebim^^  intending  to. propose  to  the  Senate  that  Cnsar 
Xing.         should  be  declared  King)t  and  this  step  was  to  be 
urged  on  the  authority  oi  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which 
declared  that  a  King  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
Rome,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Flarthia.    Whether 
the  rumour  was  true  or  false,  it  is  said  to  have  hast- 
ened the  resolution  of  those  persons  who  hod  already 
A  conspi-    formed  a  conspiracy  against  Ceesar* s  life,  and  to  have 
racy  form-  determined  them  to  choose  the  fifteenth,  or  Ides  of 
Lis*!^!**'  March,  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  that  being 
the  day  on  which  it  was  believed  that  L.  Cotta  would 
bring  forward  his  proposal  before  the  Senate.      It 
remains,  therefore,  that  we  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  famous  conspiracy,  and  of  the  principal 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
2|^V^       It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  M.  Junius  Brutus  and 
Ml  oo^'  ^'  Cassius  Longinus  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
spkiatonu    design.     The  former  of  these  was  the  son  of  that 
M.  Brutus,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
M.  Lepidus  imtaiediately  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and 
who  had  in  consequence  been  put  to  death  at  Mutina^ 
by  the  orders  of  Bompey,  in  the  year  676.    The  son, 
M.  Brutus,  was,  by  his  mothers  side,  the  nephew  of 
M.  Cato,  and  he  accompanied  his  Uncle  to  Cyprus  ih 
the  year  695,  when  he  was  sent  by  P.  Clodius  to 
annex  that  island  to  the  Roman  Empire.     It  appears*, 
however,  that  he  did  not  copy  the  example  of  Cato'S 
integrity  J    for  having  become   the  creditor  of  the 
citizens  of  Salamis  to  a  large  amount,  §  he  employed 
one  M.  Scaptius,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  his  debt,  together  with  an 
interest  four  times  exceeding  the  rate  allowed  by  law. 
And  when  Cicero  governed  the  Province  of  Cilicia, 
to  which  Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  attached,  Brutus 
wrote  to  him,  and  was  supported  by  T.  Atticus  in  his 
request,  entreating  him  to  give  Scaptius  a  commission 
as  an    officer  of  ^he  Roman  Government,    and   to 
allow  him  to  employ  a  military  force  to  exact  from 
the  Salaminians  the  usurious  interest  which  he  ille- 
gally demanded.    Cicero  was  too  upright  a  Magtstrate 

- '■-         . w       ■     . r    '  ' ■  - 

•  Dion  Catnus,  UIk  xliU.  p.  239.  lib.  slv.  p.  271.  VeUcius 
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f  Appian,  Bell,  Citnl.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  Appian  says  tbfire  were 
seventeen  legions,  and  ten  thousand  cavalry ;  a  most  ridiculous 
•xiHifgeration.  But  Appian  is  the  wont  authority,  and  tliat  is 
saying  not  a  little,  of  all  the  writers  who  have  left  us  accounts  of 
these  tiinet. 
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to  comply  with  svcfh  requests ;  hut  Acy  woie  to  -agree-  CUasluliii 
able  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  that  he  costinued  to 
live  on  intimate  terms  with  the  man  who  could  prefer 
them }  and  the  Hterary  tastes  of  Brutus  were  a  re- 
commendation  which  he  conld  not  resist ;  so  that  he 
appears  soon  to  have  forgotten  the  afihir  of  Scaptius^ 
and  to  have  spoken  and  thought  of  Bmtus  with  great 
regard.    They  both,  indeed,  were  of  the  same  party 
>  in  polities  ;  and  we  are  toM  that  Brutus  exerted  him- 
self very  actively  in  Pompey's  service  in  the  campaign 
of  7^  in  Greece,*  and  being  taken  prisoner  after  tihe 
battle  of  Pharsalla,  received  his  life  from  the  Gon- 
queror.    Before  Cassar  set  out  for  Africa  to  carry  oil 
war  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  he  conferred  on  Bratust 
the  Government  of  Cisalpine  Ganl^t  and  in  that  Pro- 
vince Brutus  acccndingly  remained,  and  was  actuary 
holding  an  office  under  €«sar,  while  his  uncle  Caito 
was  maintaining  the  contest  in  Africa,  and  committitt^ 
suicide  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
•enemy.    His  character,  however,  seems  to  have  heen 
greatly  improved  since  his  treatment  of  the  Salami- 
nians ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  governed  Cisalpine  Gaul 
with  great  integrity  and  humanity  ;§  insomuch,  that 
his  statue  was   preserved  in  Miian  when  Ang^stoe 
had  obtained  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  5  and  dbe 
popularity  which  he  obtained  was  reflected,  in  some 
measure,  we  are  told,  upon  the  government  of  Casar, 
from  whom  he  had  received  his4ippointment.    In  the 
year  7O8  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  set  out 
to  meet  Csssar  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  in'  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  him  at  Nie8ea,||  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Deiotarus^  King*  of  Galatia,  with  such 
warmth  and  freedom,  that  Csesar  was  struck  by  it» 
sBid  was  reminded  of  what  he  used  frequently  to  say 
of  Brutus ;  that  what  his  inclinations  might  be,  made  a 
Tery  great  difference,  bufthatwhatever  they  were,  they 
If  ould  be  nothing  lukewarm.    It  was  about  this  timc^ 
also,  that  Brutus  divorced  his  first  wife,  Appia,  the 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  married  the  famous 
Porcia,  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Cato.    Soon  after 
he   received  another    mark  of  Ctesar's  favour,^  in 
being  appointed  Prator  UrbafmB  for  the  year  7M; 
and  he  was  holding  that  office  when  he  resolved  to 
become  the  assassin  of  the  man  whose  government 
he  had  twice  acknowledged,  by  consenting  himself 
to  act  in  a  public  station  under  it.    Sir  Matthew  Hale 

*-■  ■'  !■■■■         —  .1  I  I  ■■         ■  ■■       ■ !■        IP 

*  Cicero,  ad  Auicmm,  Hb.  xi.  epist.  ir.  IHod  Cs«in0»  libi  ali. 
p.  184.     Plutarch«  in  SrutOf  c.  6. 

+  Cicero,  ad  Familiar esy  lib.  vi.  epist.  vJ, 

X  «•  Where,"  says  Ferguson,  ••  he  remainecl.  perhaps,  rather 
nadler  sale  custody,  than  \n%h  in  the  eooSdeaee  of  Ciesar.'* 
Vd^.  ir.  p.  147,  Svoft  edit  180&.  «  He  w/m  induced,*'  sajvAfid- 
dleton,  **  by  Cesar's  generosity,  and  Ais  mother' tpraftn^  to  la^ 
down  his  arms  and  return  to  Italy.  Caesar  endeavoured  to  oblige 
him  by  all  the  honours  which  bis  power  could  bestow ;  but  the 
indignity  of  feceMng^  from  a  master  what  be  ought  to  haile 
receired  from  a  free  people^  shocked  hini  aiiieh  more  then  a^ 
honoiirt  could  obliffe."-^XV<?  V*  Cicera.  voL  iL  p.  210,  8«o.  edit. 
1819.  * 

Ferguson's  conjecture,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  i» 
as  destitute  of  any  anthority  or  probabtKty,  as  Mtddletoa't  In- 
sertion of  the  words  which  we  have  printed  iu  italicsj,  and  which 
endeavour  to  represent  Brutus  as  sacrificing  his  patriotic  inde- 
pendence to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother.  As  to  the  vest  of 
Middleton's  statement,  we  can  only  wonder  thai  a  writer,  in  & 
Christian  country,  should  think  that  he  was  panegyrizing  kU  hero 
by  imputing  to  him  such  a  dispoeitioft. 

§  Plutarch,  in  Btt$t<M,x.  6.     ComjfaraUVwiM.^m^JBrmia^c.5. 

II  Cicero,  adyitticum,  fib.  xiv.  epuL  L 

f  PlutaMb»  iA  Brutat  c  7.    Dion  Casaius»  lilk  zUy.  f .  944 
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BMfnpbr.  <l>d  weU  to  aceept  the  plaee  of  Judge  during  the  ProviAce  of  Bitfaynia.*     Ser.  Sttlptciai  Geilbft,  the  Cnlo&hiKns 

usurpation  of  Cromwell  j  but  what  should  we  think  great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name,  had     Cmtiir. 

of  him«  i^  whilst  filling  that  office,  he  had  associated  also  senred  under  Csmur  in  G«ul»  and,  probably,  in 

himself  with  Colonel  Titus,  and  other  such  wretches*  the  ciyil  war;    bat  he  was  now  offended,  because 

in  their  plans  to  remove  the  Protector  by  assess!-  Csssar  had  not  giyea  him  the  honour  of  the  Consul^ 

nation.  ship.f     L.  Minucius  Basilus  is  also  mentioned   as 

C.  Cassitts  Longinus  was  remark^le*  even  when  a  having  had  a  command  in  Csssatr's  army  in  Gaul,}  and 

***       boy,  for  the  pride  and  violence  of  his  temper*  if  we  as  now  being  one  of  the  conspirators  against  him ;        

^'     may  believe  the  anecdotes  reported  of  him  by  Flu*  while  P.  Servilius  Casca^  On.  Domitius  ^nobarbus,      ^  ^^ 

'P*      tarch*  and  Valeriua  Maximust    He  accompanied  M.  L.  Pontius  Aquila,  and  Q.  Ligarius,  had  been  attached      '59. 

^      Crassus  into  Parthia  as  his  QuBstor*  and  distinguished  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  they  had  sinbe        tit^' 

himself*  after  the  death  of  his  General*  by  conducting  submitted*  and    received  the    conquerors    pardon.       44. 

r^l^  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  back  to  Syria  in  safety.  Ligtrius*  in  particular*  had  been  suffered  to  return  to  5^^.  Galba. 

'''"V'™^  We  have  already  spoken  of  him  as  being  one  of  the  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of      '  . 

Tribunes  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  1  and  have  his  friends*  amongst  whom  Cicero  had  appealed  most  ^^^3  "', 

mentioned  his  having  the  command  of  the  Syrian  strongly  to  Caesar  s  clemeacy*§  and  had  gone  so  far  as  |^"    *^* 

squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  and  the  interruption  which  to  represent  Ligarius  penitent  for  his  fault,  taking 

he  met  with,  whilst  engaged  successfully  against  the  refiige  ki  Csaaar'a  mercy*  and  imploring  pardon  for  Q-^^p"!" 

enemy,  from  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharaalia.  He  hia  past  conduct.    Cn.  Domithis||  was  the  son  of  that  ^^^/e^ 

afterwards  resigned  the  contest*  and  submitted  himself  L*]>omitius*  who  had  been  the  unsuccessful  candi^  barBiu. 

to  Csssar  in  Asia  Minor*  when  Cnsar  was  returning  date  for  the  Consulship*  in  opposition  to  Pbmpey  and 

from  Egypt  into  Italy  3  yet  Cicero  assertsf  that  at  thai  Crosaus*  in  the  year  698*   who  had  been  appointed 

very  time  he  had  intended  to  assassinate  the  man  aa  Csesar's  successor  in  Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the 

whose  clemency  he  was  consenting  to  solicit*  had  civil  war,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Corfinium, 

not  an  accident  prevented  the  aocompliahment  of  his  and  had  afterwards  been  killed  at  Pharsalia.     His 

purpose.    He  was  not  only  spared  by  Csesar*  but  waa  son  was  also  the  nephew  of  Cato,  whose  sister  L. 

appointed  by  him  .one  of  his  lieutemmts  ^X  ftfavoor  Domitius  had  married  ;  so  that  this  young  man  was 

bestowed  by  Magistrates  on  their  friends*  in  order  ta  likely  to  inherit  a  violent  hatred  against  Csesar ;  nor 

lAvest  themr  with  a  public  character/  and  thus  enable  does  it-appear  that  he  had  ever  imitated  the  conduct 

them  to  reside  or  to  travel  in  the  Provinces  with  greater  of  Brutus  in  accepting  places  of  confidence  and  honour 

comfort  and  dignity.    Even  during  the  last  campaign  from  the  conqueror. 

of  Csesar  in  Spain*  Cassius  wrote  to  Ciocro*  saying  The  motives  by  which  the  conspirators  were  ac- 

that  he  was  anaiaus  that  Csesar  should  be  viictorionsj]^  tuated*  which  perhaps  they  themseWes    could    taSt 

for  thai  he  preferred  an  old  and  mercifttl  maatdr  to  •  have  analyzed  eiactly*  have  been  variously  guessed 

new  and  a  cruel  one.    He  also*  together  with  Brutus*  by  historians*  according  to  their  own  prevailing  opi- 

was  appointed  one  of  the  Prsetora  for  the  year  700 ;  |^  niona*    Personal  and  party  feelings  may  be  confounded 

at  a  moment-  in  which  he  was  entirely  discontented  unconsciously  with  patriotism*  even  by  the  very  man 

with  Caesar*s  government*  and  is  said  to  have  been  who  ia  infloenced  by  them  $  nor  would  it  be  reason-* 

the  person  by  whose  intrigues  the  first  elements  of  able  to  deny  that  many  of  Cassar's  murderers  had 

the  conspiracy  were  formed*.  persuaded   tliemselves    that  the    interests  of  their 

SeciiDQi        Next  to  M.  Brulus  and  C.  Casdus*  may  be  ranked  country  were  promoted  by  their  act.    But  if  we  could 

C.T^<!^  Decimus  Brutus  and  C.  Trebonius.    These  had  both:  inquire  by  what  process  they  had  acquired  this  per^ 

jiJ/^    served  Ccesar  in  the  civil  war*  and  had  commanded  suasion*  and  with  how  much  self-'deception  It  was 

the  land  and  sea  forces  employed  by  him  in  the  siege  accompanied*  we  should,  it  is  probable,  find  that  their 

of  Massilia.     Since  that  time  Trebonius  had  been  motives  were  widely  distinct  from  that  pnrity  and 

appointed  Proconsul  of  the  Further  Spain*  and  more  aingleneaa  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  are  essen* 

recently,  as  we  have  seen*  had  enjoyed  the  title  of  tial  to  real  goodness.    At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that 

Consul  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  706.  they  who  had  served  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  had 

l>ecimus  Brutus  was  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  Con-  shaired  in  the  honours  and  advantages  of  his  victory* 

sttUhip  in  the  year  Tllj^T  *o<^  ^o  ^o  command  of  the  could  with  no  shadow  of  justice  become  his  murderen. 

Province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  immediately  1  he  was  also  Their  patriotism  ought  to  have  been  shown  when 

named  by  Cssar  in  his  will,  amongst  those  persons  ■  ■■    ■     ■■»  

who  were  to  inherit  his  fortune*  in  case  of  the  ftdlure  •  Applan,  de  JktL  CM.  lib.  Ui.  c.  2.   Cicero,  mdFumUim'wt^ 

of  his  direct  heirs.    Another  of  the  conspirators  was  lib.  zH.  epii«.  aili. 

Y^    L.  Taiius  Cimber,  a  man  notorious  for  his  drunken-  t  Sastoiuoi,  <«  OalU,  c.  3.            ^      .    . 

^*^-     ness  and  low  violence***  who  had  been  throughout  ,  ^  ^X  '^f  ^''i'  ^^i'^'f'  **•  ^-  ?•  ^^:   "•  ^/^SUl 

*u^    •  •!        «        ^           s.  ._A» CO    ^          ^^u   J  fouirht  in  Spain  under  Coritn  Ponipeini  in  708,  and  kad  tbea 

the  civil  ffar  a  vehement  partisan  of  Cesser,  and  had  .oiimitted  to  Cesar,  promi»ing  to  be  faithful  to  him  hemfter^ 

received   £rc»n  iifan  Ibtely  the  appointmenl  to  the  aS  he  had  been  t9  Pbmpeins.   yktcutr  di  BeU,  HU^n,  c.  19. 

I  Cicero,  ^m  lAgmHo,  c  10. 

II  Hia  name  it  ttentioned  amongst  the  MSaii&iis  of  Csssr  hy 

*  In  Bmto^  c.  9.    Valerloa  Mazimus*  Tib.  iii.  c.  1.  Ciccro»  Pkiiippic,  ii.  c.  11.^  but  Suetonins  {im  Ner^n^^  C.  3^  tavB 

f  PkiUppie,  11.  c.  11.  that  he  was  accused,  without  foundation,  of  baring  hod  a  share- 

X  Cieaaot  tnt  FmmiHmti,  lib.  ri.  epist.  vl.  in  the  deed.    Was  he  among  those  Patrician  youths  who  Joined 


§  j4d  Familittres,  lib.  zt«  Splst.  sis.  the  conspirators  imnsediately  after  the  niHrder,  wishing^  to  SppesT 

i  Phltarcb*  im  Mfmi*,  t,  7.      CSceio*  nJ  Pkmilitarm,  lib.  zl.  concerned  in  it,  and  did  Cicero  farour  from  policy  this  ihlse 

epist.  ii.  iii.  pretension .'  or  were  Domitius  himself  and  his  posterity  aniiovs 

f  Veilaiut  Patercalei*  lib.  ii.'c.  84.  8S.   *5ii6Cimtat,  in  C^sat^,  in  aftertimes  to  deny  the  fact,  when  he  was  receiring  the  (afours 

c.  83.  of  Augustus,  or  when  one  of  them,  Nero,  asoended  the  iiii|iiil>l 

*•  Seneca,  epist  Izzziii.    Dg  Ird,  lib.  iii.  c  30.  throne  ? 
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Blofr^by.  Cflesar  first  commenced  his  rebellion ;  and  had  they 
then  followed  the  example  of  Labienus,  and  forsaken 
their  General  when  he  began  to  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  his  country^  their  motives  might  have  been 
unquestioned,  and  their  conduct  would  have  been 
really  just  and  honourable.  Nor  can  even  Brutus  and 
Cassius  be  excused  for  accepting  honours  and  offices 
from  a  government  which  they  must  have  considered 
as  unlawful  and  tyrannical.  If  C»sar*s  power  were 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  destroy  him  was  mischievous  $  if  it  were  an  evil 
which  was  only  to  be  endured  so  long  as  it  was  in- 
evitable, to  countenance  it  by  acting  under  it  in  a 
public  station^  was  an  abandonment  of  their  duty  to 
their  country.  But  above  all,  the  act  of  assassination 
is  in  itself  so  hateful,  and  involves  in  it  so  much  dis- 
aimulation  and  treachery,  that  whatever  allovirance 
may  be  made  for  the  perpetrators,  when  we  consider 
the  moral  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
their  conduct  must  never  be  spoken  of  without  con- 
demnation. And  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  crimes 
of  this  nature  have  generally  been  as  fruitless  as  they 
deserved  to  be.  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton,  by  mur- 
dering Hipparchus,  only  subjected  Athens  to  a  heavier 
tyranny;  and  the  assassination  of  Caesar  furnished 
Bomethiog  of  a  pretence  to  his  surviving  followers^  to 
involve  the  most  eminent  friends  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  one  unsparing  destruction.. 

The  whole  number  of  the  conspirators  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  sixty  j  and  their  intention  was  at  first 
to  have  effected  their  purpose  either  in  the  street  in 
which  Cesar  lived,  or  in  the  Campus  Martins  ivhen 
he  was  presiding  at  the  elections  of  liLigistrates ; 
but  when  they  heard  that  the  Senate  was  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  proposal  of  bestowing  on  Cesar  the  title  of 
King  was  then  to  be  brought  forward,  they  fixed  upon 
that  day,  and  on  that  meeting  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
time  and  place  best  suited  for  their  attempt. 
Events  On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  March,  Caesar 

which  hap-  was  supping  with  M.  Lepidus,  his  Master  of  the  Horse, 
p»ed  pre-  ^ho  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  without 
^^^^^  ^  the  walls,*  and  was  preparing  shortly  to  march  with 
them  into  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  Caesar  as  his  Province.  It  happened  that 
Caesar  was  engaged  in  writing,  when  the  rest  of  the 
party  began  to  discuss  the  question, ''  What  kind  of 
death  is  most  to  be  desired  ?*'  The  subject  on  which 
they  were  talking  caught  his  attention,  and  he  cried 
out,  before  any  one  else  had  expressed  an  opinion, 
*'  That  the  best  death  was  a  sudden  one."  A  coinci- 
dence so  remarkable  was  likely  to  be  remembered 
afterwards  by  all  who  had  been  present ;  but  it  is  said, 
abo,  that  he  had  been  oftefi  warned  by  the  Augurs  to 
beware  of  the  Ides  of  March  ;+  and  these  predictions 
had  probably  wrought  on  the  mind  of  his  wifeCalpur- 
nia,  so  that,  on  the  night  that  preceded  that  dreaded 
day,  her  rest  was  broken  by  feverish  dreams,  and  in 
the  morning  her  impression  of  fear  was  so  strong,  that 
she  earnestly  besought  her  husband  not  to  stir  from 
home.  He  himseli^  we  are  told,  felt  himself  a  little 
unwell  ;t  and  being  thus  more  ready  to  be  infected 
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by  superstitious  fears,  he  was  inclined  to  comply  with  CidasJiiHia 
Calpumia's  wishes,  and   allowed  some  part  of  the^  Ctetar. 
morning  to  pass  away,  and  the  Senate  to  be  already 
assembled,  without  having  as  yet  quitted  his  house. 
At  such  a  moment  the  conspirators  were  alive  to  every 
suspicion  j  and  becoming  uneasy  at  his  delay,  Decimus 
Brutus  was  sent  to  call  on  him,*  and  to  persuade  him 
to  attend  the  Senate,  by  urging  to  him  the  offence 
that  he  would  naturally  give,  if  he  appeared  to  slight 
that  body  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  King.    Decimus 
Brutus  visited  Caesar,  and  being  entirely  in  his  confi- 
dence, his  arguments  were  listened  to,  and  Caesar  set        , 
out  about  eleven  o*clock  to  go  to  the  Senate-house,  j    ,^J^J^" 
Whenhewason  his  way  thither,  Artemidorus  of  Cnidus,  jj  ^^^  ^ 
a  Greek  Sophist,  who  was  admitted  into  the  houses  of  i^i,  dukger. 
some  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  there  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  facts  that  had  excited  his  suspicions, 
approached  him  with  a  written  statement  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  obtained,  and  putting  it  into 
his  hand,  begged  him  to  read  it  instantly,  as  it  was 
of  the  last  importance.    Caesar,  it  is  said,  tried  to 
look  at  it,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  crowd  which 
pressed  around  him,  and  by  the  numerous  writings  of 
various  sorts  that  were  presented  to  him  as  he  passed 
along.     Still,  however,  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  and 
continued  to  keep  it  there  when  he  entered  the  Senate- 
house. 

M.  Antonius,  who  was  at  this  time  Caesar's  colleague  Antoniiis  is 
in  the  Consulship,  was  on  the  point  of  following  htm  tmktn  uide 
into  the  Senate,  when  C.  Trebonius  called  him  aside,!  ^  ^^[f!L 
and  detained  him  without  by  professing  to  desire  some  ^^^^e  of 
conversation  with  him.    It  is  said  that  some  of  the  ^^  Seoite^ 
conspirators  had  wished  to  include  him  in  the  fi&te  of 
Caesar  ;  but  Brutus  had  objected  to  it  as  a  piece  of 
unnecessary  bloodshed ;  and  when  it  was  remembered' 
that    he  himself,  not  along  ago,  had   proposed  to 
Trebonius  the  very  act  which  they  were  now  about 
to  perform,  they  consented  that  his  life  should  not  be 
endangered.    Meantime,  as  Caesar  entered  the  Senate- 
house,  all  the  Senators  arose  to  receive  him.    The 
conspirators  had  contrived  to  surround  his  person  in 
the  street,  and  they  now  formed  his  immediate  train 
as  he  passed  on  to  the  Curule  chair,  which  had  been 
prepared,  as  usual,  for  his  reception.    That  chair  had 
been  placed  near  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  Pompey 
the  Great ;  for  the  building  in  which  the  Senate  was 
assembled  had  been  one  of  Pompey*s  public  works  ;t 
and  it  is  said  that  Cassius,  §  labouring  under  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  moment,  turned  himself  to  the  image, 
and  seemed  to  implore  its  assistance  in  the  deed  which 
was  to  be  perpetrated. 

When  Caesar  had  tJEdcen  his  seat,  the  conspirators  AsMssioa- 
gathered  more  closely  around  him,  and  L.  Tillius  ^^"^  ^^"^ 
Cimber  approached  him  as  if  to  offer  some  petition,  ||  gf^^th, 
which  he  continued  to  press  with  vehemence  when      ^^  q^ 
Cassar  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  it,  and  the  other      ^09. 
conspirators  joined   in  supporting  his  request.     At      ^^  q^ 
last,  when  Caesar  appeared  impatient  of  further  im-  44  q^  45^ 
portunity,  Cimber  took  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled 
it  down  from  his  shoulders )  an  action  which  was  the 

*  Suetomu,  c.  81.    Platardi,  c.  €4. 
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jfysfnfigf.  ligMl  agieediqnttwi&liu  anbciafen  lor  cotnutono- 
ing  their  atCa^  It  is  sakl  that  the  dagger  of  P. 
Casca  todK  the  lead  ia  the  wotk  of  bloody  and  that 
Cftsar^  in  the  fiint  instant  of  s«rpnae^  attempted 
to  resist  and  to  force  his  way  through  the  circle 
whidi  surrounded  h^m.  But  twhea  all  the  con- 
spirators  rushed  upon  him^  and  were  so  eager  to  have 
a  share  in  his.  deaths  that  they  woupded  one  aqother 
in  the  confusion,  be  drew  his  robe  closely  around 
him,  and  having  covered  his  face,  fell  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan.  He  received  three  and  twenty 
wounds,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  blood, 
as  it  streamed  from  them,  bathed  the  pedestal 
of  Ptaipey*8  statue.  No  sooner  was  the  mvrder 
finished,  tba»  M.  Brutus,^  raising  his  gory  -dagger 
in  his  hand,  turned  round  towards  the  assembled 
Senators,  and  called  on  Cicero  by  name,  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  recovery  of  their  country's  liberty. 
But  to  preserve  order  at  such  a  moment  was  hopeless : 
the  Senators  fled  in  dismay ;  Antonius  made  haste  to 
escape  to  his  house  5  and  a  universal  consternation 
was  spread  through  the  city  5  till  the  conspirators, 
going  in  a  body  to  the  Forum,  addressed  the  people, 
and  by  assuring  them  that  no  violence  was  intended 
to  any  one,  but  that  their  only  object  had  been  to 
assert  the  liberty  of  Rome,  they  succeeded  in  re- 
storing^ comparative  tranquillity.  Still,  however, 
distrusting  the  state  of  the  popular  feeling,  they 
withdrew  into  the  Capitol,  which  Decimus  Brutus 
had  secured  with  a  band  of  gladiators  whom  he  re- 
tained in  his  service  ;  and  there,  having  been  joined 
by  several  of  the  Nobility,  they  passed  the  first 
night  after  the  murder.  Meanwhile,  the  body  of 
Cesar  was  left  for  some  hours,  amidst  the  general 
confusion,  on  the  spot  where  it  fell  -,  f  till  at  last  three 
of  his  slaves  placed  it  on  a  litter,  and  carried  It  home, 
one  of  the  arms  hanging  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
litter,  and  presenting  a  ghastly  spectacle.  It  was  as- 
serted by  the  surgeon,  who  examined  the  wounds,  that, 
out  of  so  many,  one  alone  was  mortal  j  that,  namely, 
which  he  had  received  in  the  breast  when  he  first 

«j^      attempted  to  break  through  the  circle  of  his  assassins. 

'*^*'  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  stature  tall,  J  and 
of  a  £ur  complexion,  but  with  black  and  lively  eyes. 
In  attention  to  his  person  and  dress  he  almost  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  mere  neatness  3  and  in  gratifying 
his  tastes  for  villas,  furniture,  pictures,  statues,  and 
in  the  choice  of  his  slaves,  he  was  accustomed  to 
spare  no  expense  or  trouble.  He  was  temperate  in 
his  eating  and  drinking,  as  became  a  soldier  5  and  his 
activity  of  body  corresponded  with  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  his  mind.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  his 
character,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  so 
many  and  such  vanous  enjoyments ;  excessively  ad- 
dicted to  gross  sensualities,  a  lover  of  every  kind  of 
intellectual  gratification,  from  the  humblest  of  the 
fine  arts  to  the  highest  and  deepest  parts  of  philosophy, 
enamoured  at  the  same  time  of  popular  honours,  and, 
above  all  things,  ambitious  of  political  greatness. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  two  books,  §  On  the 
Method  of  speaking  Latin  with  the  greatest  Propriety, 
while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps  on  his  return  from  his 
winter  quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  rejoin  his 

•  Cicero,  Philippic,  u.    r.  12.  35.     Dion  Cassiiis,  Ub.  zUr. 
p.  249,  250. 
t  Saetoniiis,  c.  82.  t  Ibid.  c.  45,  46,  47 

§  Ctcero,  de  ciaris  OratwihUf  c.  72.    SaetonioH,  c.  56. 
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*  Plutarch,  in  C4Btare^  c.  15.  Pliny  has  estimated  the  sum 
with  preater  minuteness,  probably  from  the  returns  exhibited  at 
Caesar's  Triumphs  of  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had  de- 
stroyed. He  makes  the  persons  whom  Csesar  had  killed  in  war 
to  amount  altogether  to  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety- two 
thousand,  exclusive  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  civU  war, 
and  of  srhom  no  account  was  taken.  Pliny,  Uitt,  Nat,  Ub.  yii. 
C.25. 
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.amifin  Gaal;  aad  On  anOthier  ooeasion  he  wrote  a  Ctliislv1!«s 
poem  entitled  The  Journey,  while  he  was  travelling 
into  Spain  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  oppose  the 
:progress  of  the  sons  of  Poropey  in  the  year  708.  His 
.CSommeiiiariaf,  which  alone,  of  all  his  writings,  have 
reached  posterity,  are  admimbly  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  the  impressing 
his  readers  with  the  most  fiivourable  notions  of  him- 
self. Although  the  representations  which  they  contain 
aw  a  contiuued  picture  of  his  abilities  and  successes, 
'yet,.beeattse  they  are  given  in  a  quiet  and  unpretending 
style,  they  have  gained  credit  for  truth  and  impar- 
tiality I  and  critics,  in  their  simplicity,  have  extolled 
the  modesty  of  the  author,  because  he  speaks  of  him* 
self  ui  the  third  person.  As  a  Oeneral,  it  is  needless 
to  psonounce  his  eiilogy  $  wie  may  observe^  however, 
that  the  quality  which  most  contributed  to  his  success 
on  several  occasions,  was  his  great  activity;  and 
although  this  may  seem  a  virtue  no  way  peculiar  to 
men  of  superior  minds,  yet  in  the  practical  business 
of  life  there  is  none  which  produces  more  important 
results.  Nor  is  it,  in  fact,  an  ordinary  quality,  when 
exhibited  in  persons  invested  with  extensive  power ; 
for  then  it  implies  quickness  and  decision  in  diffi- 
culties, than  which  nothing  confers  on  one  man  a 
more  commanding  superiority  over  others.  In  his 
political  career,  Caesar  was  at  once  patient  and  daring ; 
and  the  uniform  success  of  all  his  schemes  through 
so  many  years,  must  prove  his  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  One  weakness 
he  seems  to  have  possessed,  and  that  was  vanity  j 
which  he  indulged  unseasonably  and  fisitally  in  re* 
ceiving  so  greedily  the  honours  which  were  at  last 
heaped  upon  him,  and  in  disgusting  the  public  feeling 
by  expressing,  with  so  little  resene,  his  sense  of  his 
own  superiority.  The  submissions  which  he  met 
with  were,  indeed,  enough  to  excite  his  arrogance  5 
for  not  the  most  servile  flattery  of  our  own  clergy  and 
lawyers  to  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princes  can  equal 
the  meanness  and  extravagance  of  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  Caesar  by  the  Republican  Romans.  In 
ftict,  we  see  from  different  parts  of  Cicero's  works, 
and  particularly  from  many  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  his  correspondence,  that  the  expres- 
sions used  by  inferiors  towards  their  superiors  in 
rank,  seem  to  imply  very  little  independence  of  feeling 
in  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  people  >  and  the  "excessive 
compliments  which  Cicero  delighted  to  receive,  and 
which  he  paid  with  equal  liberality,  betray  a  little- 
ness and  indelicacy  of  mind  which  we  should  not  have 
expected  to  meet  with  in  men  of  high  birth  and 
station,  the  citizens  of  a  free  Commonwealth. 

If  from  the  intellectual  we  turn  to  the  moral 
character  of  Caesar,  the  whole  range  of  history  can 
hardly  furnish  a  picture  of  greater  deformity.  Never 
did  aiiy  man  occasion  so  large  an  amount  of  human 
misery,  with  so  little  provocation.  In  his  campaigns  in 
Gaul,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  one  million  of  men 
in  battle,*  and  to  have  made  prisoners  a  million  more^ 
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Blo^phy.  many  of  whom  were  deftUped  to  perish  as  gUdiatorSj 
and  all  were  torn  from  their  country  and  reduced  to 
slavery.  The  slaughter  which  he  occaiioned  in  the 
civil  wars  cannot  be  computed ;  nor  can  we  estimate 
the  degree  of  suffering  caused  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire  by  his  spoliations  and  confiscations^  and  by  the 
various  acts  of  extortion  and  oppression  which  he 
tolerated  in  his  followers.  When  we  consider  that 
the  sole  object  of  his  conquests  in  Gaul  was  to  enrich 
himself  and  to  discipline  his  army^  that  he  might  be 
enabled  the  better  to  attack  his  country  5  and  that  the 
sole  provocation  on  which  he  commenced  the  civil 
war^  was  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  recall  him 
from  a  comnumd  which  he  had  already  enjoyed  for 
nine  yearsj  after  having  obtuned  it  in  the  beginning 
by  tumult  and  violence;  we  may  judge  what  credit 
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ought  to  be  given  liim  for  Ids  clemency  in  not^  opm-  CaMoiai 
ing  lists  of  proscription  after  his  sword  had  already  ^  ^"^v. 
cut  off  his  principal  adversaries,  and  had  levelled  tbeir  " 
party  with  the  dust.    Yet>  after  all  his  crimes,  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  render  him  almost  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion  |  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  of 
bis  assassins,  that 


€t 


Their  greater  erime  made  Iom  like  specks  appear. 
From  which  the  sun  in  glory  is  not  clear," 


yet  we  naturally  sympathize  with  the  victim,  when 
the  murderers,  by  having  abetted  or  countenanced 
his  offences,  had  deprived  themselves  of  all  just  title 
to  punish  them,  and  when  his  fall  was  only  accom* 
plished  by  the  treachery  of  assassination. 
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MARCUS    TULLIUS    CICERO. 
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Kognphf  We  now  turn  to  consider  the  political  character^ 
oratorical  talents,  and  philosophical  writings  of  one 
whose  public  conduct  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  mention  in  our  preceding  pages,  and  part  of  which 
still  remains  to  be  narrated  hereafter. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  the 
native  place  of  Marius,'*  in  the  year  of  Rome  647# 
(a.  c.  107.)  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Great  Pompey.  His  family  was  ancient  and  of  Eques- 
trian rank,  but  had  never  taken  part  in  the  public 
a£fair8  of  Rome^f  though  both  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  persons  of  consideration  in  the  part  of 
Italy  in  which  they  resided.^  His  father,  being  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  determined  to  educate  his  two  sons 
on  an  enlarged  and  liberal  plan,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
prospect  of  those  public  employments  which  his  weak 
stat«  of  health  incapacitated  himself  from  undertaking. 
Brtkind  Marcus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  soon  displayed  indica- 
"^Botion.  tioofl  of  a  superior  mind,  and  we  are  told  that  his 
schoolfellows  carried  home  such  accounts  of  his 
extraordinary  parts,  that  their  parents  often  visited 
the  school  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  youth  who  gave 
sucb  promise  of  future  eminence.  §  One  of  his  earliest 
masters  was  the  poet  Archias,  whom  he  defended 
afterwards  in  his  Consular  year  ^  under  his  instructions 
he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  compose  a  poemj 
though  yet  a  boy,  on  the  fable  of  Glaucus,  which 
had  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
£schylus.  Soon  after  he  assumed  the  manly  gown^ 
he  i^as  placed  under  the  care  of  Scsevola  the  celebrated 
lawyer^  whom  he  introduces  so  beautifully  into  several 
of  his  philosophical  dialogues  $  and  in  no  long  time  he 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  political 
institutions  of  his  country. || 

This  was  about  the  time  of  the  Social  war;  and 
according  to  the  Roman  custom,  which  made  it  a 
necessary  part  of  education  to  learn  the  military  art 
by  personal  service,  Cicero  took  the  opportunity  of 
serving  a  campaign  under  the  Consul  Pompeius  Strabo, 
cMipwgn  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Returning  to  pursuits 
V.  c.  more  congenial  to  his  natural  taste,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Philosophy  under  Philo  the  Academic,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.^f 
But  his  chief  attention  was  reserved  for  Oratory,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  with  the  assistance  of  Molo, 
the  first  rhetorician  of  the  day ;  while  Diodotus  the 
Stoic  exercised  him  in  the  arguiyientative  subtilties  for 
which  the  disciples  of  Zeno  were  so  celebrated.  At 
the  same  time  he  declaimed  daily  in  Greek  and  Latin 
with  some  young  noblemen  who  were  competitors  in 
the  same  race  of  honours  with  himself. 


*  De  Legg.  2,  3.  f  Omira  RulL  2. 1. 

t  Dt  Legg.  2. 1.  3. 16.  de  Oret.  2.  6^.       §  Plutarch,  in  VitL 
H  Middleton's  iAfe^  vol.  L  p.  13. 4to.  rfr  War.  Orat,  99. 
f  IWd. 
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Of  the  two  professions,*  which  from  the  existence 
of  external  and  internal  disputes  are  inseparable  alike 
from  all  forms  of  government,  while  that  of  arms  by 
its  splendour  and  importance  secures  the  almost  un- 
divided admiration  of  a  rising  and  uncivilized  people, 
legal  practice  on  the  other  hand  becomes  the  path  to 
honours  in  later  and  more  civilized  ages,  from  the 
oratorical  accomplishments  by  which  it  is  usually 
attended.  The  date  of  Cicero's  birth  fell  precisely 
during  that  intermediate  state  of  things,  in  which  the 
exclusive  glory  of  military  exploits  was  undermined  by 
the  very  opulence  and  luxury  which  they  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring ;  he  was  the  first  Roman  who 
found  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  State 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  his  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  his  merits  as  a  civil  magistrate.t 

The  first  cause  of  importance  he  undertook  was  his 
defence  of  Roscius  Amerinus  |  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  spirited  opposition  to  Sylla, 
whose  &vourite  Chrysogonus  was  prosecutor  in  the 
action.  This  obliging  him,  according  to  Plutarch,  to 
leave  Rome  on  prudential  motives,  he  employed  his 
time  in  travelling  for  two  years  under  pretence  of  his 
health,  which,  he  tells  us,t  ^^  &s  yet  unequal  to  the 
exertion  of  pleading.  At  Athens  he  met  with  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  at 
school,  and  there  renewed  with  him  a  firiendship  which 
lasted  through  life  in  spite  of  the  change  of  interests 
and  estrangements  of  affection  so  conmionly  attendant 
on  turbulent  times.§  Here  too  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Antiochus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Academic, 
taught  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
Though  Cicero  evinced  at  first  considerable  dislike  of 
his  philosophical  views,  ||  he  seems  afterwards  to  have 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Old  Academy,  which 
they  much  resembled ;  and  not  tUl  late  in  life  to  have 
relapsed  into  the  sceptical  tenets  of  his  former  in- 
structor Philo.^  After  visiting  the  principal  philoso- 
phers and  rhetoricians  of  Asia,  in  his  thirtieth  year  he 
returned  to  Rome,  so  strengthened  and  improved  both 
in  bodily  and  mental  powers,  that  he  soon  eclipsed  in 
speaking  all  his  competitors  for  public  favour.  So 
popular  a  talent  speedily  gained  him  the  suffrage  of 
the  Commons,  and  being  sent  to  Sicily  as  Qusstor,  at 
a  time  when  the  metropolis  itself  was  visited  with  a 
scarcity  of  com,  he  acquitted  himself  in  that  delicate 
situation  with  sucli  address,  as  to  supply  the  clamorous 
wants  of  the  people  without  oppressing  the  Province 
from  which  the  provisions  were  raised.**  Returning 
thence  with  greater  honours  than  had  ever  been  before 

*  Pro  Murtena,  M.  de  Orat,  1.  9. 

t  /nCa/iV.  3.6.  in  Pit,  3,  jtro  Sf  tla,  30,  pro  Dom.37.de  Hanap, 
retp.  23.  ad  Fam,  15. 4.  %  Ve  cktr.  Orai.  91. 

§  Middleton'8  Ufe,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  4to.        ||  PlutArch,  in  Vitd. 

5  Warburton,  Div.  Ug.  lib.  iii.  sec  3.  and  Vossitts,  de  NaU 
Logic,  c.  viii.  sec.  22f  **  Pro  Plane,  26.  in  Verr.  5. 14. 
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Biography,  decreed  to  a  Roman  Grovernor,  be  ingratiated  Idmself 
'  still  farther  in  the  esteem  of  the  Sicilians^  by  under- 
taking his  celebrated  prosecution  of  Verres ;  who« 
though  defended  by  the  influence  of  the  Metelli  and 
the  eloquence  of  Hortensius>  was  at  Iwgth  driven  in 
despair  into  voluntary  exile. 

Five  years  after  his  Qusestorship^  Cicero  was  elected 
Mdile,  a  post  of  considerable  expense  from  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  games  connected  with  it.^  In  this  magistracy 
he  conducted  himself  with  singular  propriety  ff  for  it 
being  customary  to  court  the  people  by  a  display  of 
splendour  in  these  official  shows^  he  contrived  to  retain 
his  popularity  without  submitting  to  the  usual  alter- 
native of  plundering  the  Provinces  or  sacrificing  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  The  latter  was  at  this  time  by  no  means 
ample;  but,  with  the  good  sense  and  taste  which 
mark  his  character,  he  preserved  in  his  domestic 
arrangements  the  dignity  of  a  literary  and  public  man, 
without  any  of  the  ostentation  of  magnificence  which 
often  distinguishes  the  candidate  for  popular  applause.};- 

After  the  customary  interval  of  two  years,  he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  Frsetor  -,  §  and  now 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  rostrum  in  support  of 
the  Mamilian  law,  which  has  already  come  before  us  in 
our  narrative  of  the  public  history  of  Rome.  About 
the  same  time  he  defended.  Cluentius.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  Praetorship,  he  refused  to  accept  a  foreign  Pro- 
vince, the  usual  r^eward  of  that  magistracy; II  but 
having  the  Consulate  full  in.  view,  and  relying  on  his 
interest  with  Cssar  and  Pompey,  he  allowed  nothing 
to  divert  him  from  that  career  of  glory  for  which  he. 
now  believed  himself  to  be  destin^. 

Ijt  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  individooL 
ever  rose  to  power  by  more  virtuous  and  truly  honour- 
able conduct ;  the  integrity  of  his  public  life  was  only, 
equalled  by  the  purity,  of  his  private  morala;  and  it 

of  cTcero  ^^^  ^^  ^"*'  ®^S^  ^^^^^  ^^  wondeiu  that  a  course  so 
by  IliB  con-  splendidly  begun  should  afterwards  so  littlefulfil  ita- 
tempo-  early  promise.  We  have  already,  in  our  memoir  of. 
raries  and  Caesar,  traced  this  coulee  from  the  period  of  his  Con- 
by  postc  sulate  to  his  Propraetorshipin  Cilicia,  and  found  each, 
year  diminish  his  influence  in  public  a£fain9,  till  it  ex.«^ 
pired  altogether  with,  the  death  of  Pompey.  This  sur- 
prise, however^  arises  in  no  small  degree  from.mea- 
suring  Cicero*s  political  importonce  by  his  grescBt 
reputation,  and  confoundingthe  authority  he  deseryedlyy 
possesses  as  an  author,  with  the  opinions  entertainea 
of  him  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  ^to^effntaii,.  From  the. 
consequence  usually  attached,  to  passing:  eventSj  a. 
politician's  celebrity  is  often  at  its  zenith  in.  his  own. 
generation ;  while  the  author,  who  is  in.the  bighest  re-t 
pute  with  posterity,  may  perhaps  have  bean  littS  valued, 
or  courted  in  his  own  day^  Virtue  indeed  so  consf^ouous 
as  that  of  Cicero^  studies  so  dignified,  and.  oratorical* 
powers  so  commanding,  will  always  invest  their  pos- 
sessor with  a  large  portion  of rreputation  and  authority; 
and  this  is  no  where  more  8q;>parent  than  in  the 
enthusiastic  joy  displayed  on  his  retiun  from  exile. 
Sut  unless  other  qualities  be  added,  more  peeuUvly. 
necessary  for  a  Statesinan,  they  will  hardly  of  them- 
selves carry  that  weight  of  political  consequence 
which  some  writers  have  attad^ed  to  Cicero*s  public 
life,  and  which  Ms  own  self-love  led  him  to  appropriate. 


Different 
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•  Pro  PJoHc.  26.  w  V€rr.  5. 14. 
t  De  Offic,  2. 17.  Middletod. 
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The  advice  of  the  Oracle,*  which  had  directed  him 
to  make  his  own  genius,  not  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
his  guide  to  immortality,  (which  in  fiict  pointed  at  the 
above-mentioned  distinction  between  the  &me  of  a 
Statesman  and  of  an  author,)  at  first  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind  ;  and  at  the  present  day  he  owes 
his  reputation  principally  to  those  pursuits  which,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,,  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  and 
even  to  the  contempt  of  his  contemporaries  as  ''  a 
pedant  and  a  trifler.'*t  But  his  love  of  popularity 
overcame  tbis  philosophical  temper,  and  he  commenced 
a  cancer  which  gained  him  one  triumph  and  ten  thou* 
sand  mortifications. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted  that  in  his  political 
engagements  he  was  considerably  influenced  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  To  many  it  may  even  i^pear  that  a 
public  life  was  best  adapted  for  the  display  of  his  par- 
ticular talents ;  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Cicero  was  in  fiact  mi^rlMvl  out  as  the  very 
individual  to  adjust  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  parties 
in  the  Common  wealthy  to  withstand  the  encroachments 
of  Pompey,  and  to  baffle  the  arts  of  Caesar.  And  if  the 
power  of  swaying  and  controlling  the  popular  assenv- 
Mies  by  his  eloquence  ;  if  the  circumstances-  of  his 
rank,  Equestriaa  as  fiir  as  family  was  concerned,  yet 
almost  Patrician  firom  the  splendour  of  his  personal 
honours  ;  if  the  popularity  derived  ft-om  his  accusatioa 
of  Verres,  and  defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  favour  of 
the  Senate  acquired  by  the  brilliant  services  of  his 
Consulate ;  if  the  general  respect  of  all  parties  which 
his  learning  and  virtue  oonunanded ;  if  these  were 
sufficient  qualifications  for  a  mediator  between,  con* 
tending  factions,  Cicero  was  indeed  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  his  country  to  that  most  arduous  and  honouc- 
able  post.  And  in  his  Consulate  ha  had  sefiuaed  sear 
sible  of  the  call :  Ha  est  ^  me  Consulaius  peractus,  he 
declares  in  his  speech  against  Piso,  ut  nihil  me  condUa 
Senates,  nilnl  non  approbante  populo  Romano  egerim  ;  tU 
semper  in.  Rostris-Curiam,  in  SenatiiPopuluin  defenderun  s 
ut  muUitudinem  cum  Princ^)ibiu,  Equ6strem.ordiaein.cum 
Senatu  coiyunskerim. 

Yet  alter  that  eventful  period^  weseeJbim  resigning 
his  high  station  to  Cato^  who,  with  half  ^s  abiBties, 
little  foresight,  and  no  address,  t  possessed  that  first 
requisite  for  a  Statesman,  firmness^  Cicero  on  the 
contrary  was^  irresolute,  timid,  and  inconsistent.}.  He 
talked  indeed  largely  of  preserving  a  middle  coiu«e,|| 
but  he.was  continually  vacillating  &om  one  to  the  other 
extreme;  always  too  confident  or  too  dejected;  ia<- 
corrigibly  vain  of  success,  yet  meanlv  panegyrizing 
the  government  of  an  usurper.  His  foresight,  saga- 
city, practical  goodsense,  and  singular  tact  in  directing 
men  s  measures,  were  lost  for  want  of  that  strength 
of  mind  which  points  them  steadily  to  one  object.  He 
was  never  decided,  never,  (as  has-  sometimes  beea 
observed,)  took  an  important  i^p  without  afterwards 
repenting  of  it.  Nor  can  we  account  for  the  firmness 
and  resolution  of  his  Consulate,  unless  we  discriminate 
between  the  case  of  resisting  a  party,  and  that  of 
balancing  contending  interests.  Boldness  in  oppositioa 
differs  widely  from  steadiness  in  mediation  ;  the  latter 
implying  a  coolness  of  judgment,  which  a  direct  attack 
■■  • 

*  Plutarch,  m  FiU^ 

ir  TptuKh»  «fll  ffxtKammh.    Fluttrch,  i«  Viti, 

X  Ad  Jttunmi  1. 18.  2.  1. 

I  See  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  det  Ronudns,  ch.  xiL 

II  AdAtticum^  1. 19. 
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BiB^rtfftj.  is  SO  fcr  ^m  reyiiiii^  tint  it  eren  Inspiret  mlndl  jmn  prUim  triw  Mon  9eniL*     Bvt  this  independent    Hanm 
naturally  timid  with  unusual  excitation.  temper  ww  Irat  tmnsient.    At  no  period  of  his  public    Tallius 
His  CoBsntee  was  succeeded  by  th«   tetuni  of  Uie  did  he  display  such  miserable  vacillation  as  at  die     ^^^^^' 
^mpey  from  the  east^  and  the  establishment  of  the  opening  of  the  ciTil  war.    We  find  him  first  accept- 
First  IVinmvirate }  win di^  dissppointing  hfs  hopee  of  ing  a  commisBion  from  the  Republic  ;t  tben  courtkig 
political  greatness,  induced  him  to  lesnme  his  forende  Cseear  5  next,  on  Pompey  s  sailing  ibr  Greece,  resolv- 
and  literary  occij^tions.  From  these  he  was  recalled)  ing  to  ibUow  him  thither ;  presently  determining  to 
*"      after  an  internal  of  four  years,  by  the  threaieniog  mea-  stand  oe«ter  $  then  bent  on  retiring  to  the  Pompeians 
^f"     sures  of  Clodius,  who  at  length  succeeded  in  driving  in  Sidly ;  and, when  alter  all  he  had  joined  their  camp       — 
^^*     him  into  exile.    This  event,  which  considering  the  in  Gieece,  discovering  such  timidity  and  discontent^     x,  c. 
^^      drcumatances  connected  with  it,  was  one  of  the  most  as  to  draw  from  Pompey  the  bitter  reproof,  cupio  ad      lo}". 
'      glorious  of  his  life,  filled  him  with  the  utmost  distross  hostes  Cicero  trw^teaty  %t  noi  UmeaLX  to 
^^  «nd  despondency.     He  wandered  about  Greece  be*        On  his  retam  to  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,       43. 
J,  ^^     wailing  his  miserable  fortune,  rofusing  the  consola-  he  had  the  mortificatiiwi  of  learning,  that  his  brother  General 
^'    tions  which  his  friends  attempted  to  administer,  and  and  nephew  were  making  their  peace  with  Csesar,  by  condact 
^  ^     shunning  the  public  honours  with  which  the  Greek  throwing  the  blame  of  their  opposition  on  himself.  ^^^^  ^^^ 
^      cities  were  eager  to  load  him.*    His  return,  which  And  here  we  see  one  of  those  elevated  points  of  icha-  pi^^^^jn. 
Hii  exile    ^<^1^  place  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  rein«  meter,  which  redeem  the  weaknesses  of  his  political 
attlRtam. stated  htm  in  the  high  station  he  had  filled  at  the  conduct;   for,  hearing  that  Csesar  had  retorted  on 
r.  c.     termination  of  his  Consnlate,  but  the  circumstances  Quintus  the  charge  which  the  latter  had  brought 
696.     of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  retain  it.     We  against  himself,  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  in  his 
jl  c.     hare   already,  in  our    previous    history,    described  ihvour,  declanng  his  brother*s  safety  was  not  less  pre* 
5S.,     his  valuations  between  the  several  members  of  the  cious  to  him  than  his  own,  and  representing  him  not 
Triumvirate ;  his  defence  of  Vatinius  to  please  Casar )  as  the  leader,  but  as  the  companion  of  his  voyage. § 
and  of  his  bitter  poetical  enemy  Gabinivs,  to  ingratiate        Now  too  the  state  of  his  private  affEurs  reduced  him  Private 
himself  with  Pompey.    His  private  life  in  the  meaa^  to  great  perplexity ;    the  sum  he  had  advanced  to  embAmnH 
while  furnishes  little  worth  noticing,  except  his  eke-  Pompey  had  impoverished  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  ^^^^ 
tion  into  the  C(^^e  of  Augurs,  a  dignity  which  had  stand  indebted  to  Atticus  for   present  assistance.  || 
fiumor   ^f^cn  a  partienlar  object  of  his  ambitkm.  His  appoints  These  difficulties  led  him  to  take  a  step  which  it  has 
<iCSea,  jnent  to  the  government  of  Cilida,  which  took  place  been  customary  to  regard  with  great  severity ;  the 

about  five  years  after  his  return  from  exile,  was  in  divorce  of  his  wife  Terentia,  though  he  was  then  in  Divorces 

coQBequence  of  Porapey's  law,  which  obliged  diosa  his  sixty-second  year,  and  his  marriage  with  his  rich  Terentia, 

Senators  of  Consular  or  JPrsetoriau  rank,  who  had  never  ward  Publilia,  who  was  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  and  marries 

held  any  foreign  command,  to  divide  the  vacant  Pro*  bis  own.^  Yet  in  reviewing  this  proceeding,  we  must  1*"^^^'^* 

vinces  among  them.  This  office,  which  we  have  above  not  adopt  the  modern'  standard  of  propriety,  fbrgetlhl 
seen  him  decline,  he  now  accepted  with  feelings  of'  of  the  character  of  an  age  which  reconciled  actions 

extreme  reluctance,  dreading   perhaps  the  military  even  of  moral  turpitude,  with  a  reputation  for  honour 

occupations  which  the  movements  of  the  Parthians  in  and  virtue.    Terentia  was  a  wonuin  of  a  most  im« 

that  quarter  rendered  necessary^    Yet  if  we  consider  perious  and  violent  temper,  and  (what  is  more  to  the 

the  stateand  splendour  with  which  the  Proconsuls  were  purpose)  had  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  to  his 

surrcranded,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  present  embarrassments  by  her  extravagance  in  the 

almost  legalized  plunder  and  extortion,  we  must  eon«  management  of  his  private  affairs.**    By  her  he  had  His  chil- 

fess  that  this  insensibility  to  the  common  ob^cts  of  two  <^ii]dien,  a  son,  bom  the  year  before  his  Con-  dr«n. 

human  desire,  was  the  characteristic  of  no  ordinary  salate,  and  a  daughter  whose  loss  he  was  now  fated 

mind.    The  singular  disinterestedness  and  integrity  m  to  experience.    To  TuUia  he  was  tenderly  attached.  Grief  at  the 

his  administration,  as  well  as  his  success  againat  the  not  only  from  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  but  loss  of 

enemy,  have  already  come  before  ns  in  our  memoir  of  from  her  love  of  polite  literature ;  and  her  death  tore  1^^^>^  . 

Cflssar.    The  latter  he  exaggentted  from  the  desiie  from  him,  as  he  so  pathetically  laments  to  Sulpicitis,      ^' ^' 

universally  felt  oi  appearing  to  excel  iv  those  things  the  only  comforts  which  the  coarse  of  public  events      ^^^' 

for  which  nature  has  not  adapted  us.  had  left  him.ft  At  first  he  was  inconsolable  ;  and  re-*     ^'^' 

His  return  to  Italy  was  followed  by  enmest  endett-  tiring  to  a  little  island  near  his  estate  at  Antium«  ^  ^^^^ 

¥ours  to  reconcile  Pompey  with  Cnsar,  and  by  very  buried  himself  in  the  woods,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  f^^^  ^^^^^ 

aptrited  behaviour  when  Csssar  required  his  presence  in  man*!  {     His  distress  was  increased  by  the  unfeeling  life. 

the  Senate.    On  this  occasion  he  felt  the  glow  of  s^  conduct  of  Publilia }  whom  he  soon  divorced  for  tes*- 

approbation  with  which  his  political  condact  seldom  tifying  joy  at  the  death  of  her  step-daughter.   On  this  Divorces 

fepaid  him :  etedo,  he  writes  to  Atticus,  cfsda  kioK  occasion  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  consolation,  with  a  Publilia. 

(GflMfem)  me  nan  amare ;  at  ego  me  amavi :  quod  mtAt  view  to  alleviate  his  mental  sufferings  ;  and  with  th^ 

~: '  — ; — —  same  object,  he  determined  on  dedicatmga  temple  to  his 

^ Vlr^'C'^ii^  n'^J^..\^'n'^J^^^  daughter  as  a  memorial  of  her  virtues  and  his  afiection. 

36.  riatarch,  tM  Ff/4.  It  is  cunoos  to  obsenre  how  he  conrerts  the  ,..^V.      m  .*.  •     ai^  •       **  -txi  1 

aHeriating  circumstances  of  his  case  into  exaggerations  of  his  His  mends  wcre  assidoous  w  their  attentions  5  an« 
nisfortane,  he  writes  to  Atticus :  Nam  qu^  me  tmm  smpe  H  torn  ♦    -. 


tkemtMter  o^furgtu,  et  mnimo  in/irmia  e»*e  dieit^  gtuno  eequod  imt^ 

fmm  wntiiim  at  ^juod  in  meA  eahnmiate  imm  m7  /  Mfwi*  uufmrnm  «jr  *  Ad  Aitieum,  9. 18. 

tmm  ampio  ttatu,  tam  in  bonA  causA,  tantis  facuitatihu  ingeniiy  f  IbidL  7. 11.  9.  6.  119.  10.8  aad  9,  Sec. 

eonnlUj  graHdBf  tantn  praesidiisbonomm  omfiiuin,  conddiif  3. 10.  X  Marrsbiiis,  Satmnmka^  3, 3. 

Ofber  persons  would  hare  reckoned  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  (  AdAiiicum,  11.  8, 9, 10  and  12.  ||  Ibid.  II.  13* 

the  countenance  of  good  men,  alleristions  of  their  distress }  aad  ^  Ad  Fam,  4.  14.  Middletoa,  rol.  ii.  p.  149.  ^*  Ibid. 

so,  when  others  were  concerned,  he  hlssself  thought}  jiro&urt  12.  ft  Ad  Fam,  4.  6.  H  Ad  AtHewm^  12. 15,  Ac. 
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Cesar,  vrho  had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  signified  the  respect  he  bore 
his  character,  by  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  from 
Spain,*  where  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party 
still  engaged  him.  He  had  shortly  before  given  a 
still  stronger  proof  of  his  favour,  by  replying  to  a  work 
which  Cicero  had  drawn  up  in  praise  of  Cato  ;t  but 
no  attentions,  however  considerate,  could  soften  Ci- 
cero's vexation  at  seeing  the  country  he  had  formerly 
saved  by  his  exertions,  now  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  one  master.  His  speeches,  indeed,  for  Marcellus 
and  Ligarius,  exhibit  traces  of  inconsistency ;  but  for 
the  most  part  he  retired  from  public  business,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of  those  works, 
which,  while  they  mitigated  his  political  sorrows,  have 
secured  his  literary  celebrity. 

The  murder  of  Cssar,  which  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  once  more  brought  him  on  the  stage  of 
public  affairs  5  but  as  we  intend  our  present  paper  to 
be  an  account  of  his  private  life  and  literary  character, 
we  shall  reserve  the  sequel  of  his  history,  including 
his  unworthy  treatment  of  Brutus,  his  coalition  with 
Octavius,  his  orations  against  Antonius,  his  proscrip- 
tion and  death,  for  our  subsequent  pages.  On  the 
whole,  antiquity  may  be  challenged  to  produce  an  in- 
dividual so  virtuous,  so  perfectly  amiable  as  Cicero. 
None  interest  more  in  their  liJFe,  none  excite  more 
painful  emotions  in  their  death.  Others,  it  is  true, 
may  be  found  of  loftier  and  more  heroic  character, 
who  awe  and  subdue  the  mind  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  views,  or  the  intensity  of  their  exertions.  But 
Cicero  engages  our  affections  by  the  integrity  of  his 
public  conduct,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  the  gene- 
rosity, t  placability  and  kindness  of  his  heart,  the 
playftdness  of  his  temper,  the  warmth  of  his  domestic 
attachments.  In  this  respect  his  letters  are  invaluable. 
''  Here  we  may  see  the  genuine  man  without  disguise 
or  affectation,  especially  in  his  letters  to  Atticus ;  to 
whom  he  talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself, 
opened  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  thought ;  and 
never  entered  into  any  affair  without  his  particular 
advice.'*  § 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  publication 
of  this  correspondence  has  laid  open  the  defects  of 
his  political  character.  Want  of  firmness  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  his  principal  failings  and 
insincerity  will  infalliblf  characterise  a  timid  and  irre- 
solute mind.  Openness,  however,  and  candour  are 
rare  qualities  in  a  statesman ;  but,  while  the  duplidty 
of  weakness  is  despised,  the  insincerity  of  a  powerful, 
but  crafty  mind,  though  incomparably  more  odious, 
is  too  commonly  regarded  with  feelings  of  indulgence. 
Cicero  was  timid,  not  designing  ;  his  disposition  too 
was  conciliatory  and  forgiving ;  and  much  which  has 
been  referred  to  inconsistency,  should  be  attributed  to 
the  generous  temper  which  induced  him  to  remember 
the  services  rather  than  the  neglect  of  Plancius,  and 
to  relieve  the  exiled  and  indigent  Verres.||  Much  too 
may  be  traced  to  his  professional  habits  as  a  pleader  | 
which  led  him  to  introduce  the  licence  of  the  Forum 
into  deliberative  discussions,  and  (however  inexcu- 

•  ^d  Aitiatm,  13. 20.  f  Ibid.  12.  40  and  41 . 

t  His  want  of  jealouty  towards  his  rivals  was  remarkable  ; 
this  was  exemplified  in  bis  esteem  for  Hortensius,  and  stlU  more 
■o  in  his  conduct  towards  Calvus.    See  aj  Fmm,  15. 21. 

§  Middleton,  vol.  U.  p.  525.  4to. 

y  Pro  PUuK.  Middlekou,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 


sably)  even  into   his  correspondence  with   private 
friends. 

Some  writers,  as  Lyttleton,  have  considered  it  an 
aggravation  of  Cicero's  inconsistencies,  that  he  was  so 
perfectly  aware  of  what  was  philosophically  upright 
and  correct.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  calmly  deciding  on  an 
abstract  point,  and  acting  on  that  decision  in  the 
hurry  of  real  life  j  that  Cicero  in  feet  was  apt  to  fancy, 
(as  all  will  fancy  when  assailed  by  interest  or  passion,) 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  case  constituted  it  an 
exception  to  the  broad  principles  of  duty.  As  he 
eloquently  expresses  himself  in  his  defence  of  Plancius. 
Neque  enim  inconstantii  puto,  aetitendam,  ianguam  aliquod 
navigium^  et  cursum,  ex  Re^btioB  tempestate  moderari. 
Ego  veto  hac  didici,  hac  oidt,  fuse  scripta  Ugi^  hac  de  sapi^ 
entissimiset  clarisiiniis  viris,  et  in  hac  RepubUcd,  et  in  aUU 
civitatibus,  monumenta  nobis  Utera  prodiderunt§  non 
semper  easdem  sententias  ah  iisdem,  sed  quascunque  liei^ 
pubUca  status,  tnclinatio  temporum,  ratto  concordia postu^ 
laret,  esse  defendendas.* 

Thus  he  seems  to  consider  it  the  duty  of  a  mediator 
altematelyt  to  praise  and  blame  both  parties  more 
than  truth  allows,  if  by  these  means  it  be  possible 
either  to  flatter  or  to  frighten  them  into  an  adoptioa 
of  temperate  measures. 

But  the  argument  of  the  objectors  proceeds  on  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  design  and  purpose  with 
which  the  ancients  prosecuted  Philosophical  studies. 
The  motives  and  principles  of  Morals  were  not  so 
clearly  perceived  as  to  lead  to  a  practical  application 
of  them  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Even  when  they  pro* 
posed  them  in  the  form  of  precept,  they  still  regarded 
the  perfectly  virtuous  man,  as  the  creature  of  their 
imagination  rather  than  a  model  for  imitation — a  cha- 
racter whom  it  was  an  amusement  rather  than  a  duty 
to  contemplate ;  and  if  an  individual  here  or  there,  as 
Scipio  or  Cato,  attempted  to  conform  his  life  to  his 
Philosophical  conceptions  of  virtue,  he  was  sure  to  be 
ridicul^  for  singularity  and  affectation. 

Even  among  the  Athenians,  by  whom  Philosophy 
was,  in  many  cases,  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  active  profession,  pleasure,  not  the.  discovery  oi 
Truth,  was  the  principal  object  of  their  discussions. 
That  we  must  thus  account  for  the  ensnaring  questions 
and  sophistical  reasonings  of  which  their  disputations 
consisted,  has  been  noticed  in  our  article  on  Logic  1 
and  it  was  their  extension  of  this  system  to  the  care 
of  morals,  which  brought  upon  their  Sophists  the 
irony  of  Socrates,  and  the  sterner  rebuke  of  Aristotle, 
But  if  this  took  place  in  a  State  in  which  the  love  of 
PhUosophy  pervaded  aU  ranks,  much  more  was  it  to 
be  expected  among  the  Romans,  who  busied  as  they 
were  in  political  enterprises,  and  deficient  perhaps  in 
intellectual  acuteness,  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  abstruse  investigations ;  and  who  considered 
Philosophy  simply  as  one  of  the  many  fashions  intro- 
duced from  Greece,  "  a  sort  of  table  furniture,"  as 
Warburton  well  expresses  it,  a  mere  refinement  in  the 
arts  of  social  enjoyment.  (  This  character  it  bore 
both  among  friends  and  enemies.  Hence  the  popu- 
larity which  attended  the  three  Athenian  philosophers, 

•  C.  39.  t  Ad  Fam,  6.  6.  7.  3. 

Vcttrri'  Uofimite   Mfuroft    %p9&vmv  wdrtpor  koI  ytycyn/Orff**'^^* 
Plutarch,  in  vieA  Cie,  See  aUo  in  vild  Pomp* 
X  Lftctantius,  Imt,  3. 16, 
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who  had  come  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  from  their 
native  city  ;   and  hence  ^e  inflexible  detennination 
with  which  Cato  procured  their  dismissal^. through 
fear,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,*  lest  their  arts  of  disputation 
should  corrupt  the    Roman  youth.    And  when    at 
length  by  the  authority  of  Scipio^f  the  literary  trea-. 
sures  of  Sylla,  and  the  patronage  of  Lucullus,  Fhilo* 
sophical  studies  had  gradually  received  the  countenance 
of  the  higher  classes  of  their  countrymen,  we  still  find 
them,  in  consistency  with  the  principle  above  laid 
down,  determined  in  the  adoption  of  this  or  that 
system,  not  so  much  by  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  or 
by  the  plausibility  of  its  reasonings,  as  by  its  suitable- 
ness to  the  profession  and  political  station  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged.    Thus  because  the  Stoics 
were  more  minute  than  other  sects  in  inculcating  the 
moral  and  social  duties,  we  find  the  JurisconsulH  pro- 
fessing  themselves  followers  of  Z&noiX  ^^^  Orators,  on 
the  contrary,  adopted  the  disputatious  system  of  the 
later  Academics  ;§  while  Plato  andfifncurus  were  the 
respective  masters  of  the  imaginative  recluse,  or  the 
careless  and  selfish  voluptuary.    Hence  too,  they  con- 
fined the  profession  of  Philosophical  science  to  Greek 
teachers ;  considering  them  the  sole  proprietors,  as  it 
were,  of  a  foreign  and  expensive  luxury,  which  the 
vanquished  might  have  the  trouble  of  furnishing,  but 
themselves  could  readily  aiFord  to  purchase. 

Before  the  works  of  Cicero,  no  attempts  worth  con* 
sidering  had  been  made  for  using  the  llatin  tongue  in 
Philosophical  subjects.  The  natural  stubbornness  of 
the  luiguage,  conspired  with  Roman  haughtiness  to 
prevent  this  application. ||  The  Epicureans^  indeed,  had 
made  the  experiment,  but  their  writings  were  even 
affectedly  harsh  and  slovenly,^  and  we  find  Cicero 
himaelf,  in  spite  of  his  inexhaustible  flow  of  rich  and 
expressive  diction,  making  continual  apologies  for  his 
learned  occupations,  and  extolling  Philosophy  as  the 
parent  of  every  thing  great,  virtuous,  and  amiable.** 

Yet,  with  whatever  discouragements  his  design  was 
attended,  he  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  pride  of 
an  iinlettered  people,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  defective 
language.  He  was  possessed  of  that  first  requisite  for 
eminence,  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  studies  he 
was  recommending.  But  occupied  as  he  was  with  the 
duties  of  a  Statesman,  mere  love  of  literature  would 
have  availed  little,  if  separated  from  the  energy  and 
capriciousness  of  intellect  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  a  variety  of  objects  at  once,  with  equally  per- 
sevenng  and  indefatigable  zeal.  ''  He  suffered  no 
part  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the  least  interval  of 
it  to  be  lost  'y  but  what  other  people  gave  to  the  public 
shows,  to  pleasures,  to  leasts,  nay  even  to  sleep  and 
the  ordinary  refreshments  of  nature,  he  generally  gave 
to  his  books,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge. 
On  days  of  business,  when  he  had  any  thing  particular 
to  compose,  he  had  no  other  time  for  meditating,  but 
when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks,  where 
he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  scribes  who  at- 

*  Plutarch,  in  vitA  Caton,    See  also  dt  iHvmt.  1.  36. 

t  Paterciilus,  1.  12,  &c.  Plutarch,  in  viiA  Luculi.  et  Syli. 

X  Gr4A\*iQ.  Origin,  JuriscivU.  lib.  i.  c.  44. 

§  Quint.  12. 2.  Attct,  de  dialog,  de  Orator,  31. 

H  Dt  Nat.  Deor.  \.A,deOff,\,\,  dcfin,  Acad.  Qu^gt.  Ac. 

t  Tmc,  Qmrst,  1. 3.  2.  3.  Acad,  Qiuest,  1.2.  rfe  ^at,  Dtor.  1.21. 
de  Fin.  1.  3.  &c.  de  clar,  Orat.  35. 

••  Lucnl/m,2.  de  Fin,  1.  1—3.  Tusc,  Qtt^st,  2,  I  2,  3.2.5.2. 
de  Legg.  1.  22—24.  de  Of,  2. 2.  de  Orat,  41,  &c 


tended  hiuL  .We  find  many  of  his  letters  dated  before 
daylight^  some  from  the  Senate,  others  from  his  meals, 
and  the  crowd  of  his  morning  levee."     Middleton's 
Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.    Thus  he  found  time,  without 
apparent  inconvenience,  for  the  business  of  the  State> 
for  the  bustle  of  pleading,  and  for  Philosophical  studies. 
During  his  Consulate  he  delivered  twelve  orations  in 
the  Senate,  Rostrum  or  Forum.  His  Treatises  de  Oratore 
and  dc  Republicd,  the  most  finished  perhaps  of  his  com- 
positions, were  written  ata  time  when,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ''  not  a  day  passed  without  his  taking  part  in 
forensic  disputes.*'*  And  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he 
composed  at  least  eight  of  his  Philosophical  works, 
besides  the  fourteen  orations  against  Antony,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Philippics.    Being  thus  ardent 
in  the  cause  of  Philosophy>  he  recommended  it  to  the 
notice  of  his  countrymen,  not  only  for  the  honour 
which  its  introduction  would   reflect  upon  himself, 
(which  itself  was  a  motive  of  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence,) but  also  with  the  fondness  of  one  who  esteemed 
it  "  the  guide  of  life>  the  parent  of  virtue,  the  guardian 
in  difficulty,  and  the  tranquillizer  in  misfortune."t 
Nor  were  his  mental  endowments  less  adapted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  than  the  spirit  with 
which  he  engaged  in  the  work.    Gifted  with  great 
versatility  of  talent,   with  acuteness,  quickness    of 
perception,  skill  in  selection,  art  in  arrangement, 
fertility  of  illustration,  warmth  of  fancy,  and  extraor- 
dinary taste  j  he  at  once  seizes  upon  the  most  efiective 
parts  of  his  subject,  places  them  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  and  arrays  them  in  the  liveliest  and 
most  inviting  colours.    His  writings  have  the  sin- 
gular felicity  of  combining  brilliancy  of  execution, 
with  never-failing  good  sense.    It  must  be  allowed, 
that  he  is  deficient  in  depths  that  he  skims  over 
rather  than  dives  into  the  various  departments  of  lite- 
rature }  that  he  had  too  great  command  of  the  plausible, 
to  be  a  patient  investigator  or  a  sound  reasoner.    Yet 
if  he  has  little  originality  of  thought,  if  he  does  not 
grapple  with  his  subject,  if  he  is  unequal  to  a  regular 
and  lengthened  disquisition,  if  he  is  frequently  incon- 
sistent in  his  opinions,  we  must  remember  that  sound- 
ness, without  display,  has  few  charms  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  imbibed  a  taste  even  for  the  outward 
form  of  knowledge,  t  that  system   nearly  precludes 
variety,  and  depth  almost  implies  obscurity.    It  was 
this  very  absence  of  uniformity,  which  constituted  in 
Roman    eyes  a  principal  charm-  of    Cicero's  com- 
positions. § 

Nor  must  his  profession  as  a  pleader  be  forgotten 
in  enumerating  the  circumstances  vi^hich  concurred  to 
give  his  writings  their  peculiar  character.  For  how- 
ever his  design  of  interesting  his  countrymen  in  Greek 
literature,  however  too  his  particular  line  of  talent 
may  have  led  him  to  explain  rather  than  to  invent;  yet 
he  expressly  informs  us  it  was  principally  with  a  view 
to  his  own  improvement  in  Oratory  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  Philosophical  studies.!!     This  induced  him 
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•  Ad  Quint,  fratr,  3. 3 

t  TWc.  Quofst,  5.  2.  t  ne  Of,  1.  5.  trnV. 

§  Johnson's  observations  on  Addison's  writings,  nay  be  weU 
applied  to  those  of  Cicero ;  who  would  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  short  miscellaneous  essays  like  those  of  the  Spectators, 
had  the  manners  of  the  age  allowed  it. 

11  Orat,  3,  4.  Tusc-  Qnttst.  2.  3.  dr  Off,  1.  1.  prafftt.  Paradox, 
Quint,  de  Instil ,  12. 2.  Lactantius,  Jnst,  3.  16. 
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to  undertake  eueeesflively  tlie  caaae  of  the  Stoic,  ihm 
Epieurean,  or  the  FktoBiat,  as  an  exerdae  for  iiia 
powers  of  argument;  while  the  wavcriag  mad  un- 
aetUed  state  of  mind^  ocoaaioned  hy  such  hainta  of 
disputation,  led  him  in  his  private  judgment  to  prefer 
the  sceptical  tenets  of  the  New  Academy. 

Here  then,  before  examining  Cicero's  Philosophical 
writings,  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  us  of  vedeem* 
ing  the  pledge  we  gave  in  our  memoir  of  Plato,  by 
oonsidering  the  system  of  doctrine  which  the  re£9rniera 
(as  they  thought  themselves)  of  the  Academic  school 
introduced  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  have  already  traced  the  history  of  the  Old 
AoADBmr,  and  spoken  of  the  innovations  on  the  system 
of  Plato,  silently  introduced  by  the  austere  PolenoK). 
When  Zeno,  however,  who  was  hia  pupil,  advocated 
the  same  rigid  tenets  in  a  more  open  anid  dogmalio 
form,*  the  Academy  at  length  took  the  alarm,  a  re- 
action ensued,  Arcesilas,  who  had  succeeded  Polemo 
and  Crates,  determined  to  revert  to  the  principles  of 
Hie  dder  schools  jf  but  mistaking  the  profession  of 
ignorance,which  Socrates  had  used  against  the  Sophists 
on  physical  questions,  for  an  actual  scepticism  on  points 
eonneeted  with  moraU,  he  fell  into  the  opposite  ex* 
treme,  and  declared,  first,  that  nothing  eould  be 
known,  and  therefore^  secondly,  ^nothing  diould  bo 
advanced.} 

Whatever  were  his  private  sentiments,  (for  somo 
authors  affirm  his  esoteric  doctrines  to  have  been  dog«* 
matic,()  he  brought  forward  these  sceptical  tenets  in 
so  unguarded  a  form,  that  it  required  all  the  ai|gu« 
raentative  powers  possessed  by  this  eminent  individual 
to  maintain  them  aeainst  the  obvious  objectioiis  which 
were  pressed  upon  him  from  all  quar^rs.  On  hiedeath, 
therefore,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  hia  school 
was  deserted  for  those  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  $  and 
during  the  lives  of  Lacydes,  Bvander,  and  Hegesinue, 
who  successively  filled  the  Academic  chair,  being  no 
longer  recommended  by  the  novelty  of  its  doctrines,  || 
or  the  talents  of  its  masters,  it  became  of  little  con* 
sideration  amid  the  wrangUngs  of  more  popular  Phi« 
losophies.  Canieades,^  therefore,  who  succeeded 
Hegesinus,  found  it  necessary  to  use  more  cautious 
and  guarded  language  \  and  by  explaining  what  was 
paradoxical  by  reservations  and  exceptions,  in  short 
by  all  the  arts  which  an  acute  and  active  genius  could 
suggest,  he  contrived  to  establish  its  authority,  without 
departing,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging, 
from  the  principle  of  universal  scepticism  which  Ar« 
cesilas  had  so  pertinaeiously  advocated.** 

"■  ...  *M -  ■      I  I 

•  Acmd.  Qu^HA,  10,  &c.  Ltumthu,  5.  deLegg.  1.20.3.3,  fte. 

t  Acud,  Qmmti.  h  4.  12,  13.  LucuUms^  5  and  23.  cfe  Jiat, 
JUor.  1.5.^  Fin,  2.  1.  de  Orai.  3.  18.  Austin,  contra  Acad.  2.  S. 
Sext.  Emp.  adv,  Matkem,  lib.  vii.  'O  ApKtaiAaos  roffSrov  earPUt  r$ 
komyrofdas  rwk  96^0^  ecytar^w  mii  tw9woiwr9at  rw  iroXoifir,  4(rrc 
vymiXciy  rSir^c  ffo^tgriu  frt  wporrpii^iTm  XiMmirM  ical  nxdrmm  mi 
TtoftM^  Mid  *H^«eXefpv  r4  ml  rqs  firoxiM  Myptmrm  «al  riyf  ouMrra* 

dif^pai  tvZ^Bs  •KOiifiwQS.  Plutarch,  in  Colot,  26. 

t  AreesUas  negabat  esse  quidquam^  quod  aciri  poucU  ne  illmd 
quidem  ipsum  quod  Socrates  siSi  reliquisset.  Sic  omnia  latere  cen- 
sebant  in  occulta,  nemie  esse  quicquam  quod  cemi  quod  ittieiligi  possit ; 
^bus  de  causis  nikU  oport&e  neque  profiteri  neque  affirmare  quen- 
fuam,  neque assertioneapprobare, if c,  Acad,  Qufst.  I.  19.  See  also 
ImcuUus,  9  and  18.  They  were  counteaanccd  in  tbeic  concluuoAf 
by  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas.    Lueullua,  46. 

%  Sext  Empir.  Pyrrh,  Uypot.  1.  33.  Diogenes  Lsertins,  lib. 
ir.  •»  ArcesiL 

II  Luculfus,  6.  f  Austin,  mdv,  Acad,  3.  17. 

**  LucuUus,  18.  24.  Austin,  in  Acad,  3. 39. 


The  New  Aendony*  then  taHght  withFlate^  thataU 
tUags  IB  thdr  own  nntnre  were  fixed  Mid  determiaatej 
but  Hkmt,  thnmghibe  oonslkutkM  of  the  human  mind, 
it  WM  impossible  for  ics  to  see  them  in  their  aimple 
and  denud  forms,  to  aeporateappearanoe  from  reality, 
tmth  from  falsebDod.t  Por  the  ooneeption  we  fom 
of  any  object  is  altogether  derived  from  and  d^[ienda 
on  the  sensation,  ti»e  impression,  it  produces  on  our 
own  mmds,  (sra^«t  evcpycMw,  0avra#«a.)  Reason  doea 
but  deduce  from  premises  nlttmalely  supplied  by 
sensation.  Ouironly  communication  then  with  actual 
existences  being  tiuough  the  medium  of  our  own  im** 
pressions,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  oor- 
respondenoe  of  the  things  themselves  with  the  ideas 
we  entertain  of  them  I  and  therefore  can  in  no  case  be 
oertainctf  the  fidelity  of  our  senses.  Of  their  frUibility, 
however,  we  may  easily  assure  ourselves  j  for  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  detected  contradicting  each  other^ 
all  cannot  be  correct  reporters  of  the  object  with 
which  they  profess  to  acquaint  us.  Food,  which  is 
the  same  as  frr  as  tight  and  tanch  are  coaoemed,  tastet 
differently  to  different  individuals  ;  fire,  which  is  the 
same  to  the  eye,  communicates  a  sensation  of  pain  mX 
one  time,  of  pleamre  at  another;  the  oar  ^ppeart 
crooked  in  the  water,  while  the  ioiuh  assures  us  it  is 
as  straight  as  before  it  was  inmiersed.t  Again,  im 
dreams,  in  intoxication,  in  madness,  impressions  are 
made  upon  the  mind,  vivid  enough  to  incite  to  reflect 
tion  and  action,  yet  utterly  at  variance  with  those 
produced  by  the  same  objects  when  we  are  awake^  or 
sober,  or  in  possession  of  our  reason.| 

It  appears  then  that  we  cannot  prove  that  our  senses 
are  ever  frithful ;  but  we  do  know  they  often  produce 
erroneous  impressions.  Here  then  is  room  for  endless 
doubt  $  for  why  stay  they  not  deceive  us  in  cases  ia 
which  we  cannot  detect  the  deception?  It  is  certaia 
they  often  act  irregularly  3  is  there  any  consistency  at 
aU  in  their  operations^  any  law  to  whidi  these  varieties 
■say  be  referred  ? 

It  is  granted  that  an  object  often  vanes  in  the  im- 
pression which  it  makes  upon  tiie  mind,  while  on  the 
other  haod  the  same  knpressioa  may  arise  from  dif* 
fcrent  objects.  What  limit  is  to  be  assigned  to  this 
disorder)  is  there  any  sensadon  strong  enough  to 
OMttfis  us  of  the  presence  of  the  oisject  which  it  seems 
to  intimate,  any  such  as  to  preclude  the  poasibility  of 
deception  }  If  when  we  lode  into  a  mirror  our  muids 
are  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  unreal  trecs^ 
fields,  and  houses,  how  can  we  ascertain  whether  the 
scene  we  directly  look  upon  has  any  more  s«i>atantial 
existence  than  the  former.  || 

From  these  reasonings  the  Academics  taught  that 
nothing  was  certain,  noUiing  was  to  be  known,  (mra- 
X^iTTMr.)     For  the  Stoics  th^oosdves,  their  most  deter* 

*  See  Sezt.  Empir.  adv,  Mathem,  lib.  rii. 

t  Acad,  Quast,  1.  13.  LueuUus,  23.  38.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  5. 
Orat.  71. 

X  TV amtem  te  megat  h^^NUiaremf  neque  oehmbeeeoih e^mmeveri. 
Primutn  cur  T  nam  et  in  remo  sentio  non  esse  id  qtwd  videatur^  et  im 
columbA  phtres  vidcri  colores,  nee  esse  plus  unoj  ^c,  LmcuUus^  ^. 

$  Luouilus,  16—18.  26—28. 

II  Seriptum  est  ita:  Academicisplaeere,  esse  rerum  tyusmodi  dis~ 
simititudines  ut  aiiuf  probabiles  videantuTy  alim  contra^-id  autemnom 
esse  satis  cur  alia  percipi  posse  dicas,  alia  non  posse ;  pntpterea 
quod  nuUta/aka  probabilia  tint,  nihil  autem  falsi  perceptum  et  cog^ 
uitmn  possit  esse.  Itamte  ait  vebementer  errare  eos  qui  dieamt  ah 
AcademiA  sensus  eripi,  a  quibus  nun^uam  dictum  sit  out  caiorem  ami 
saporem  out  sonmn  nullum  esse:  illud  sit  disputatum,  non  ineose  Ai 
his  propriam,  qute  muquam  alibi  esset,  verietcerti  aofcsk  JUtcmlhtSp 
S2.  See  alto  18.  34.  31.  de  Nat.  Deor,  1.  5. 
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BiagR{b^iDi&til«fpoiiCBftf,  defined  thrxsToi^i^^  ^9&f  between  the  otter  PhUoeaplues^    aad  in  the    M^rf^^ 

vjy^  impMau9n  winch  led.  to  knowled^^*)  to  be  one  that  altercatione  of  the  varioue  schools  it  was  at  oaee  J,^^^^^ 
From  ^as.  capable  of  bemg^  produced  bf  no  ob|ect  except  altacked  by  aU,*  yet  appetfLed  to  by  each  of  the  con-  ^  ^^' 
V'  c.     t]iat  to  which  it  really  behinged^t  tending  parties,  if  not  to  countenance  its  own  senti- 

^t*        Since  then  we  caanot  anrisFe  at  Knowledge,  we  nauet    mente,  at  least  to  eondtonm'  tiiose  advocated  by  its 
J^      soapend  our  dedgtoa,  pronounce  afasolntriy  onuothing,    opponenls^t  and  thus  to  perfbrm  the  office  of  an  wb- 
'        nay,  aceordiog  ta  AMesikB,.  nerev  even  fstm  aa  opK    pire.  %    From  this  necessity  then  of  being  prepared  on 
*~     nioa.t    In  the  conduct  of  life,  howeyfflr,  Probabili^    all  sides  for  ateack,§^  it  became  as  much  a  school  of 
j^'    must  detemnneonr  choice  of  aetion;  aadthn  admits    Rhetone    as   of  Philosophy,  ||   and    was  celebrated       -i-- 
^'     of  different  degrees*     The  lowest  kind  ia  that  which    among  the  ancients  for  the  eloquence  of  its  masters.^      A.  c; 
^      snggests  itself  on  the  first  Tiew  of  the  oaae,  {4)iamurlm    Hence*  also  its  reputeition  was  eontinuidly  varying  :  for      107. 
wtOayj  ; )  but  in  all  important  matters  we  must  oorreet    lequiriog.  the  aid  of  great  abilities  to  maintain  its  ex«        io 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  by  consideratLons  derived    alted  and  arduous  post,  it  alternately  rose  and  fell  in      ^. 
from  the  nature  of  the  medium^  the  distance  of  the    eatunation,  according  tto  the  taknte  of  the  individual 
object',  the  disposition  of  the  organ,  the  time,  the    who  happened  to  fill  the  chair.**    And  hence  the 
manner,  and  other  attendant  circumstances.    When    fi«quent  alteniCiona  ti^iich  took  place  in-  its  Philoso^  n 

the  impression  haa  been- thus  nrinntely  considered;  die  phioal  tenets ;  whioh>  depending  rather  on  the  arbi- 
^mrrmna  becomes  wepwhrnfftmyfi,  or  approved  on  dncttm*  tiary  dfeterminationa  of  ita  present  head,  than  on  the 
gpecHion;  and  if  during  this  examination' no  objection  tradition  of  settled  maxims,  were  accomBM>dated  to 
has  arisen  to  weaken  our  bdief,  the  highest  degnee  tiie*  views  of  each  suooeasive  nuister,  according  as 
of  Probability  is  attained,  and  the  impression  is  pro-  he  hoped  by  sophistry  or  concession  to  overcome  the 
nounced  compkie,  (ar«p/ainurTo».||)  repugnance  which  tiie  mind  ev«r  will  fieel  to  the 

Sextas  Empiricus  illustmtes-  thir  as  follows  x%  If  doctrines  of  universal  scepticism* 
on  entering  a  dark  room  we  discern  a  coiled  rope,  And  in  tiiese  continual  changes  it  is  pleasing  to 
our  first  impression -may  be  that  it  is  a  serpent,— >thia  observe,  that  tiie  interests  of  virtue  and  good  order 
is  the  0avTiM/a  viOtnf^.  On  a  closer  inspection,  how-  were  uniformly  promoted ;  interests  to  which  tho 
ever,  ^etwaUdng  round  it  (ireptodev&uinef)  we  observe  Academic  doctrines  were  certainly  hostile,  if  not  ne- 
it  does  not  move,  nor  has  if  the  proper  colour,  shape,  oessarily  fatal.  Thus  aUhougfa  vre  find  Cameadee,  in 
or  proportions ;  and'  now  yre  conclude  it  is  not'  a  oonciformity  to  the  plan  adoptedby  Arce8ilas,tt  op- 
serpent  ;  here  we  are  determined  into-  our  belief  by  posing  the  dogmatic  principles  of  the  Stoics  concern- 
the  repibilwfUvii  (pavraaia.  For  an  instance  of  the  iagmoral  duty^J  land  studionsly  concealing  his  private 
third  and  most  accumte  kind,  viz.  that  with  which  Views  even  from  his  Mends  $§>§  yet,  by  allowing  that 
no  contrary  impression  interferes,  we  may  refer  to  the  the  suspense  aS  judgment  vraa*  not  always  a  duty,  that 
conduct  of  Admetus  on  the  return  of  Alcestis  fh)m  the  wise  man  might  sometimes  Mi€ve  though  he 
tfie  infernal  regions.  He  believes  he  sees  his  wifby  eould  not'hum;\\\\  be  in  some  measure  restored  the 
every  thing  confirms  it  5  but' be  cannot  acquiesce*  in  authority  of  those  great  instincts  of  our  nattire  whi<^ 
fiiat  opinion  5  his  mind  is  divided  {mpwirarm)  from  the  hia  predecessor  appears  to  hffve  discarded^  Clitoma* 
impression  he  has  of  her  death;  he  asks  aXX'l^iOitfrraif  chus  pursued-  his  steps  by  innovations  in  tiie  same 
MopSf  ddfiapr'  e/t^v,  (Alc.  1148.)  H%rcules  resolves  his  direction  3^^  Philo,  who follovred next,  aitemptingto  Fhilo  and 
di£Sculty,  and  his  ^aimnr/a  becomes  oTnpttnrafmf.  recondlehistenetswith those ofthePlatoniesehool,***  Antiochui. 

The  suspension  then  of  assent*  (ivoxij)  which  the    has  been  accounted  the  founder  of  a-fonrth^  Academy 
Academics  then  injoined' was;  at  least  fhnn  the  times  " 


of  Cameades,'*^  nearly  a  speculative  doctt'ine)tt  and  *  £meuik»,  2it,  et  oUhL  7\ue.  Qt»mMi»  2. 2. 

herein  lay  the  chief  diflfercnce  between  them  and  the  t  See  a  strikiag  puam  from  Cioero's  Acodemiea,  presenred 

Prrrhonists,   that  tHe  latter  aW«her  denied  the  '^ j^'S'i%r^:,f ;:il^r2»;^?/ Si«« -»---- 

GLlStence  Ot  the  Probable,  while  the  former  admitted  toUboHanquam  honor ariut  arbiter  jwUeare  Cemeadet.  TWift  Q^Mftti 

there  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  action  provide  we  5.  41. 

pronounced  absolutely  on  nothing.  i  D*Ah,  2. 1.  de  Orai»  1.  18.  lA^mllnt^  3.  7Wew^Mra/.6.  lU 

^  .      Little  more  can  be  said  concerning  the  opinions  of  a  ^"J^'^'' n*^*\^^-f '^f'^*  n^^'"^*^^ 

nurinude        .      - A.^  J  A^i  _^      •               ^    .     ^1^7       •*     ,"  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  67.  de  Fai,  2.  Dialog,  de  (hat,  31, 32. 

^  New    gect  whose  fundamentaVmaxim  was  that  nothing  could  ij^  Lucuiiui,  6.  18.  de  Orat,  2.  38. 3. 18.  Quint.  iHst.  12;  ^. 

bdcoj  a  be  Known,  and  nothing  should  he-taught.    It  lay-  mid-  Fhiturch,  in  vitd  Caton,  et  Cic,  Ln^untiiu,  Imt,  Ntmcu.  apttd 

ttetoric,        #  ^1     -.    ^i_-    \         *     .       *  #  **Ii9ciwpkilo»ophiA  ratio  contra  ommadUaerendinuilamftie  rem 

OJyiiv  3twAra2  KordKrr^m  «iVdf  ^wri  MiraXlfrruril  ^mmurt^  aportijudicandi,  prqfecta  dSocrate,  re^eiitA  ab  j4rcesild  conAnnAtk 

ovytcm  aStifir.  Sext.  Braphr«  Pfrrh.  Hff»o$,  3.  2&«  d.  Carneade,  tuque  ad  nottram  viguit  tetatem ;  purm  nunc  ptofte^ 

t  Ventm  non  poue  comftehendi  «r  iUA  Stoioi  ZettoMo  d^hUHone  modmn  orbam  e»»e  in  ipsd  GrmciA  intelUgo,    Qwod  nom  Acmdemim 

orripuiMe  videhantur^^  ait  id  verumpereijHpoo$o,quoditaeuet  tfitio,  aed  torditote  hovAwMU  arbitror  contigisae.    Nam  ai  aingulaa 

amimo  impreaoum  tar  eo  wode  eaaet^  ut  eaae  wm  poaaet  ex  eo  undo  non  tUaciplinaa  percipere  magnum  est,   quanta    me^ua    omnea  ?    quod 

esaet.    Quod  breviue  phtnuaquo  aic   db'cilnr.  Ma  aignia  verumpoaae  facer e  iia  neceaae  eat,  quibua  propositum  e$t,  veri  reperiendi  cmtoA^ 

^'anprektndif  qum  aignm  non  poteat  haktre-  quod  falaum  eat*  Awttn.  et  contra  omnea  pMtoaophoa  et  pro  omniim  dicere,  De  Nat.  Deot^ 

contra  Acad.  «.  6.    ike  also  Sext.  JSmpir.  adv%  Math.  lib.  rii.  «-ca2  1. 6. 

McniBoAilf,  aadof  Zmcm/^,  6  with  IS.  ft  DcNat.  Deor.  1.  25.  Anstia.  contra  Acad.  3.  17.  Nuxnetl. 

X  Lueullua^  18.  21.  4a.-  apudEuseb.  Pnrp.  Evang.  14.  fi. 

§  Toiif  ^oiroft^ff  ow  wpoff4xorras  xark  tV  fiuaradfw  Ttiptfortp  ^          -  -    ^          _ 
^o^(i0rat9  fiiSfatr  ou*\  ^  twdfloea  ovtv^jpTipoc  warrdirairuf  aofOt, 


XX  De  Fin.  2.  13.  5.  7.  Lucullua;  42.  Thtae,  Qftofat.  5.29. 
§§  LucuUua,  45. 


Sext.  Empir.  PyrrA.  Hypot,  1. 11.  ||||  LucuUua,  21.  24.  for  aa  eleratsd  moral  precept  of  hit  Bee 

H  Cicero  terms  these  three  inipressionB,  viaio  probabilia/  qua  ex  de  Fin.  2  18. 
circumapectione  atiquA  et  accuratd  conaideratione  Jiat:   qum  non         tT  *Af<ip  iw  rtSa  rpta\r(dp4orto't  SwTpfij^Kt  irra-rf  Axaii^fMtlKf  uaX 

impeiimtmr,  tmeulSua,  IL  ^  %  PyrrA,  Hypot.  1.  33.  Xltpttrwinrm^  kxA  %,rtXK^.  Drorcnes  I^rrtins,  lib.  ir.  sub  Jin* 

••  Numen.  ii|MMf  Euaeb.  Pr<ep.  Evang.  14.  7.  •••  Pfdh,  magntm  vi>»   n^gat  in  libria  duoa  Atndemiamtoae  s 

ti*  LucuUua,  31.  34.  De  Of,  2. 2.  de  Fin.  5.  26.  Quint.  12.1.  erroremque  aoruvi  quiita putarunt  comrguU.  Acad.  Quaeat,  1.  4. 
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-—while,  to  his  fluccessor  Antiochiis,  who  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Porch,*  and  maintained  the 
fidelity  of  the  senses,  it  has  been  usual  to  assign  the 
establishment  of  a  fifth. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Cicero  in  early  life 
inclined  to  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Antiochus,  which 
at  the  time  he  composed  the  bulk  of  his  writings  he 
had  abandoned  for  that  of  Cameades  and  PhUo.t 
Yet  he  was  never  so  entirely  a  disciple  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  to  neglect  the  daims  of  morality  and  the 
laws.  He  is  loud  in  his  protestations,  that  Truth  is 
the  great  object  of  his  search ; — Ego  enim,  he  says, 
St  aut  astentaiiom  aliqud  adductui,  aut  studio  certandi, 
ad  hanc  potUsimum  Philosophiam  tne  appUcavi;  non 
modb  stuUitiam  meam,  sed  etiam  mores  et  naturam  con- 
demnandam  puto, . . .  Itaque,  nisi  ineptum  puiarem  in 
taU  disputatione  idfacere,  quod,  cUm  de  RepubUcd  discep* 
iatur,  fieri  inierdtm  soUi,  jurarem  per  Jovem  Deosque 
Penates,  me  ei  ardere  studio  Veri  reperiendi,  et  ea  sentire 
qu€t  dicerem,X  And  however  inappropriate  this 
boast  may  appear,  he  at  least  pursues  the  usefiil  and 
the  magnificent  in  Philosophy ;  and  uses  his  Academic 
character  as  a  pretext  rather  for  a  judicious  selection 
from  each  system,  than  for  an  indiscriminate  rejection 
of  all.  §  Thus,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Statesman  he  calls 
in  the  assistance  of  doctrines  which  as  an  Orator  he 
does  not  scruple  to  deride  3  those  of  Zeno  in  parti- 
cular, who  maintained  the  truth  of  the  popular  Theo- 
logy and  the  divine  origin  of  Augury,  and  (as  we 
noticed  above)  was  laare  explicit  than  the  other 
masters  in  his  views  of  social  duty.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  between  the  magistrate  and  the  pleader, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  opening  of  his  Treatise 
de  Legibuss  where,  after  deriving  the  principles  of 
law  from  the  nature  of  things,  he  is  obliged  to  beg 
quarter  of  the  Academics,  whose  reasonings  he  feels 
could  at  once  destroy  the  foundation  on  which  his 
argument  rested.  M  RespubUcasfirmandas,  et  ad  sta^ 
biUeitdas  vires,  sanandos  populos,  omnis  nostra  pergit 
cratio.  Quocirca  vereor  committere,  ut  non  bene  provisa 
et  fUUgenter  explorata  principia  ponantur :  nee  tamen  ut 
omnibus  pr<^)entur,  (nam  id  fieri  non  potest)  sed  ut  iis,  qm 
omnia  recta  atque  honesta  per  se  expetenda  duxerunt,  et 
aut  nihil  omnino  in  bonis  numerandum  nisi  quod  per  se 
^>sum  taudabile  esset,  aut  cert>  nullum  habendum  magnum 
bonum,  nin  quod  verh  laudari  sud  sponte  posset.  And 
then  apparently  alluding  to  the  arguments  of  Car- 
neades  against  justice,  which  he  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Fhilus  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  RepubUcd, 
lie  proceeds ;  Perturbatricem  autem  harum  omnium 
rerum  Academiam,  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade  recentem 
exoremus,  ut  sileat.^  Nam,  si  invaserit  in  hac,  qua 
satis  scit^  no6i5  instructa  et  composita  videntur,  nimias 
edet  ruinas.  Quam  quidem  ego  placare  cupio,  sub- 
movere  non  audeo.H 

And  as,  in  questions  connected  with  the  interests 
of  society,  he  thus  uniformly  advocates  the  tenets  of 
the  Porch,  so  in  discussions  of  a  physical  character, 
we  find  him  adopting  the  sublime  and  kindling  sen- 
timents of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.     Here,  however, 

^  *  De  Fin,  5.  5.  LucuUut,  22.  43. 

f  Acad,  QuvMt,  1.  4.  dM  Nat,  Dear,  1.  7. 

X  LucuUiu,  20.  see  also  de  Nat,  Dear.  \,7.de  Fin,  1.  5. 

§  JVobU  autem  nostra  AeademM  magnam  licentiam  dot,  ut, 
quodcunque  maximi  probabiie  occurrat,  id  noitro  Jure  liceai  de^ 
fendere,  JJe  Off,  3,  4.  Bee  also  7Wc.  OmtW.  4.  4.  5.  29.  de  Invent, 
2,3.  \\  DeLegg,\.\Z, 


*jiving  no  object  of  expediency  in  view  io  ke^  Him 
within  the  bounds  of  consistency,  he  scruples  not  to 
introduce  whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  itsdf,  or  most 
adapted  to  his  present  purpose.  At  one  time  he  de- 
scribes the  Deity  as  the  all-pervading  soul  of  the 
world,  the  cause  of  life  and  motion.*  At  another 
he  is  the  intelligent  preserver  and  governor  of  every 
separate  part.f  At  one  time  the  soul  of  man  is  in 
its  own  nature  necessarily  eternal,  without  beginning 
or  end  of  existence; {—at  another  it  is  represented 
as  reunited  on  death  to  the  one  infinite  spirit  j( — 
at  another  it  is  to  enter  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  or  to 
be  driven  into  darkness,  according  to  its  moral  con- 
duct in  this  life  }|| — at  another  the  best  and  greatest 
of  mankind  are  alone  destined  for  immortality^— 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  attended  with  con- 
sciousness and  the  continuance  of  earthly  friend- 
ships ;**  sometimes,  as  but  an  immortality  of  name  and 
glory; ft  more  frequently  however  he  confuses  these 
separate  notions  together  in  the  same  passage.  {{ 

Though  the  works  of  AristoUe  were  not  giveu 
to  the  world  till  Sylla*s  return  from  Greece,  Cicero 
appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  proficient  in  his 
Philosophy,§§  and  he  has  not  overlooked  the  important 
ud  it  affords  in  those  departments  of  science  which 
are  alike  removed  from  abstract  reasoning  and  fanciful 
theorizing.  To  Aristotle  he  is  indebted  for  most  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  his  Rhetorical  discus- 
sions, ||||  while  in  his  Treatises  on  morals  not  a  few 
of  his  remarks  may  be  traced  to  the  same  acute 
Philosopher.^^ 

The  doctrines  of  the  Garden  alone,  though  some  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  of  the  Epicurean  school^ 
he  regarded  with  aversion  and  contempt  3  feeling  no 
sort  of  interest  in  a  system  which  cut  at  the  very 
root  of  that  activity  and  fervour  of  mind  for  which  he 
himself  both  in  public  and  private  was  so  honourably 
distinguished.*  *  * 

Such  then  was  the  New  Academy,  and  such  the 
variation  of  opinion,  which  in  Cicero's  judgment, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  an  Aca- 
demic. And  however  his  adoption  of  that  Philosophy 
may  be  in  part  referred  to  his  oratorical  habits,  or  the 
natural  cast  of  mind  j  yet,  considering  the  ambition 
which  he  felt  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  taste  for 
literature  and  science,ttt  we  must  conclude  with  War- 
'burton,ttt  that,  in  acceding  to  the  system  of  Philo, 
he  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  reasoning  which  it  allowed  to  his  compositions  ; 
the  liberty  of  developing  the  principles  and  doctrines^ 
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•  Tu»c,  Qwest,  1.  27.  de Div,  2.  72.  pro  MUon,  31.  de  Legg.2, 7. 

t  Fragm,  de  Rep,  3.  Tusc,  Qwest,  1. 29.  de  Univ, 

X  Tusc,  Queest,  1.  passim,  de  Senect,  21,  22.  Sonm,  Seip,  8. 

§  De  Div,  1.  32. 49.  Fragm,  de  Consolat, 

\\  7\ue,  Qwest,  1.  30.  Somn,  Scip.  9,  de  Legg,  2.  11. 

\  De  AmU,  4.  de  Off.  3.  28.  pro  Cbtent,  61.  de  Legg,  2.  17. 
Tusc,  Qwest.  1.  11.  ^ro  Sext.  21.  de  Nat,  Dear,  1.  17. 

••  Cat.  23.  ft  J*ro  Arch.  11.  12.  odFam,  5.  21.  6.  21. 

XX  Pro  Arch,  11.  12.  ad  Fam.  5.  21.  6.  21. 

)§  He  aeems  to  have  fallen  into  aome  misconceptions  of 
Ariatotle*B  meaning.  De  Invent,  1.  35.  36.  2.  14.  aee  Quint. 
Inst,  5. 14. 

II  tl  De  Invent,  1.  7.  2.  51.  et  passim,  ad  Fam,  1.  9.  de  Orat,  2, 36. 

is  De  Off  l.l.de  Fin,  4,  5.  ad  Atticum, 

•••  De  Fin.  2.  21.  3.  1.  de  Legg.  1. 13.  deOrat,  3.  17,  ad  Fam, 
13.  l.pro  Sfxt,\0, 

ttt  De  Nat.  Deor,  1.  4.  Twc.  Qwest.  1. 1. 5. 29.  de  Fin.  1. 3. 4. 
deOff.\.\,de  Div,  2.  1.  2.  XXI  Div,  Legg,  lib.  iii.  sec.  9 
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Br?graplij.  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  every  Grecian  school. 

w^/-«»^  Bearing  then  in  mind  his  design  of  recommending  the 
FtoD  study  of  Philosophy^  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
V'  ^*  artifices  of  style  and  manner  whichj  with  this  end^  he 
647*  adopted  in  his  Treatises ;  and  though  to  enter  minutely 
^^  into  this  subject  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
^^^  pose^  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  make  some  general 
""  remarks  on  the  character  of  works  so  eminently  sue* 
Iji'  eessfiil  in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  they 
to      were  undertakea 

^         The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  Philosophic 
cal  discussions  is  the  form  of  dialogue  in  which  most 

Bit  form   of  them  are  conveyed.    Plato^  indeed,  and  Xenophon 

rfdiilofnc.  jjnj^  before  his  time,  been  even  more  strictly  dramatic 
in  their  compositions;  but  they  professed  to  be 
recording  the  sentiments  of  an  individual^  and  the 
Socratic  mode  of  argument  could  hardly  be  displayed 
in  any  other  shape.  Of  that  interrogative  and  induc- 
tive conversation,  however,  Cicero  affords  but  few 
specimens  ;*  the  nature  of  his  dialogue  being  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  two  Athenians,  as  was  his 
object  in  writing.  His  aim  was  to  excite  interest  | 
and  he  availed  himself  of  this  mode  of  composition 
for  the  life  and  variety,  the  ease,  perspicuity,  and 
vigour  which  it  gave  to  his  discussions.  His  dialogue 
is  of  two  kinds ;  according  as  his  subject  is,  or  is  not, 
a  controverted  point,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  con- 
tinued Treatise,  or  a  free  disputation ;  in  the  latter  case 
imparting  clearness  to  what  is  obscure,  in  the  former 
relief  to  what  is  clear.  Thus  his  practical  and  sys- 
tematic Treatises  on  Rhetoric  and  Moral  duty  are 
either  written  in  his  own  person,  or  merely  divided 
between  several  speakers  who  are  the  organs  of  his 
own  sentiments  ;  while  in  questions  of  a  more  specu- 
lative cast,  on  the  nature  of  the  Grods,  on  the  human 
soul,  on  the  greatest  good,  he  uses  his  Academic  li- 
berty, and  bnngs  forward  the  theories  of  contending 
Schools  under  the  character  of  their  respective  advo- 

J||i^>atiges  cates.     The  advantages   gained   in  both  cases  are 

^^  evident.  In  controverted  subjects  he  is  not  obliged  to 
discover  his  own  views,  he  can  detail  opposite  argu- 
ments forcibly  and  luminously,  and  he  is  allowed  the 
use  of  those  oratorical  powers  in  which,  after  all,  his 
great  strength  lay.  In  those  subjects,  on  the  other 
band,  which  are  uninteresting  because  they  are  familiar, 
he  may  pause  or  digress  before  the  mind  is  weary  and 
the  attention  begins  to  flag ;  the  reader  is  carried  on  by 
easy  joumies  and  short  stages,  and  novelty  in  the 
speaker  supplies  the  want  of  novelty  in  the  matter. 

^^  Nor  does  Cicero  discover  less  skill  in  the  execution 
^  of  these  dialogues,  than  address  in  their  design.  It 
were  idle  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauty,  richness,  and 
taste  of  compositions  which  have  been  the  admiration 
of  every  age  and  country.  In  the  dignity  of  his 
speakers,  their  high  tone  of  mutual  courtesy^  the 
harmony  of  his  groups,  and  the  delicate  relief  of  his 
contrasts,  he  is  inimitable.  The  majesty  and  splendour 
of  his  introductions  which  generally  address  themselves 
to  the  passions  or  the  imagination,  the  eloquence  with 
which  both  sides  of  a  question  are  successively  dis- 
played, the  cleame&s  and  terseness  of  his  statements 
on -abstract  points,  the  warmth  of  his  illustrations^  his 
exquisite  allusions  to  the  scene  or  time  of  the  sup- 
posed conversation,  his  digressions  in  praise  of  Phi- 
losophy or  great  men,  his  quotations  from  Grecian 
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and  Roman  poetry,  lastly,  the  melody  and  fulness  of  Mircps 
his  style,  unite  to  throw  a  charm  round  his  writings  ^y^^^^' 
peculiar  to  themselves.  To  the  Roman  reader  they 
especially  recommended  themselves  by  their  continual 
and  most  artful  references  to  the  heroes  of  the  old  Re- 
public, who  now  appeared  but  exemplars,  and  (as  it 
were)  patrons  of  that  eternal  Philosophy,  which  he 
had  before,  perhaps,  considered  as'the  short-lived  re- 
veries of  ingenious,  but  inactive  men.  Nor  is  there 
any  confusion,  harshness,  or  appearance  of  effort  in 
the  introduction  of  the  various  beauties  we  have  been 
enumerating,  which  are  blended  together  with  so 
much  skill  and  propriety,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  point  out  the  particular  causes  of  the  delight  left 
upon  the  mind. 

In  proceeding  to  enumerate  Cicero's  Philosophical 
writings,*  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  our 
intention  is  rather  to  sketch  out  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  conducted,  than  to  explain  the  doctrines  which 
they  recommend  ;  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  our  articles  on  the  Schools  by  which  they 
were  respectively  entertained. 

The  series  of  his  Rhetorical  works  has  been  pre-  Rhetorical 
served  nearly  complete,  and  consists  of  the  De  Inven^  works. 
iione,De  Oratore,  Brutus  sive  de  claris  Oratoribus,  Orator 
Hve  de  optimo  genere  Dkendi,  De  pariitkme  Oraiorid, 
Tapka  de  optimo  genere  Oratorum.  The  last-men- 
tioned, which  is  a  fragment,  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  proem  to  his  translation  (now  lost)  of  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  .^schines,  De  Corond» 
These  he  translated  with  the  view  of  defending,  by 
the  example  of  the  Greek  Orators,  his  own  style  of 
eloquence,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  the 
critics  of  the  day  censured  as  too  Asiatic  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  and  hence  the  prefieuse,  which  still  survives,  is  on 
the  subject  of  the  Attic  style  of  Oratory.  This  com* 
position  and  his  abstracts  of  his  own  orations,t  are 
his  only  Rhetorical  works  not  extant,  and  probably  our 
loss  is  not  very  great.  The  Treatise  on  Rhetoric^  ad- 
dressed to  Herennius,  though  edited  with  his  works^ 
and  ascribed  to  him  by  several  of  the  ancients,  is  now 
generally  attributed  to  Cornificius,  or  some  other 
writer  of  the  same  period. 

These  works  consider  the  art  of  Rhetoric  in  different 
points  of  view,  and  thus  receive  from  each  other  mu- 
tual sup|X)rt  and  illustration,  while  they  prevent  the 
tediousness  which  might  else  arise  from  sameness  in 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Three  are  in  the  form  of 
dialogue ;  the  rest  are  written  in  his  own  person.  In 
all,  except  perhaps  the  Orator,  he  professes  to  have  di- 
gested the  principles  of  the  Aristotelic  and  Isocratean 
Schools  into  one  finished  system,  selecting  what  was 
best  in  each,  and,  as  occasion  might  offer,  adding  re- 
marks and  precepts  of  his  own.}  The  subject  is 
considered  in  three  distinct  lights  ;§  with  reference  to 
the  case,  the  speaker,  and  the  speech.  The  case,  as  re- 
spects its  nature,  is  definite  or  indefinite  j  with  reference 
to  the  hearer,  it  is  judicial,  deliberative,  or  descriptive  j 
as  regards'  the  opponent,  the  division  is  fourfold; 
according  as  the  fact,  its  nature,  its  quality,  or  its 
propriety  is  called  in  question.  The  art  of  the  spea/f«r 
•is  directed  to  five  points  -,  the  discovery  of  persuasives, 

*  See  Tabncius,  Biblioihec,  Latin, :    Olivet,  in  Cic.  op.  omn./ 
Middleton's  Life. 
t  Quint.  Jtui.  10.  7. 
t  De  Invent.  2.  2ei3.ad  Fam.  1.  9. 
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De  Oratore, 


(whether  ethical^  patbetical,  or  argamentadyej) 
arrangement^  diction^  memory^  delivery.  And  the 
tpeeck,  itself^  consists  of  six  parts ;  introduction^  state- 
ment of  the  case,  division  of  the  subject^  proofs  refill 
tation,  and  conclusion. 

His  Treatises,  De  ImterUUme  and  Topiea,  the  first 
and  nearly  the  last  of  his  compositions,  are  both  on 
the  invention  of  arguments^  which  he  regards^  with 
Aristotle,  as  the  very  foundation  of  the  art  3  though 
he  elsewhere  confines  the  term  eloquence,  according  to 
Its  derivation,  to  denote  exceHenoe  of  diction  and  de« 
livery,  to  the  exclusion  of  argumentative  skill.*  The 
former  of  these  works  was  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  seems  originally  to  have,  consisted  of  four 
books,  of  which  but  two  remain.f  In  the  first  of 
these  he  considers  Rhetorical  invention  generally,  sup- 
plies common  places  for  the  six  parts  of  an  oration 
promiscuously,  and  gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  two 
forms  of  argument,  syllogism,  and  induction.  In  the 
second  book  he  applies  these  rules  particuktrUf  to  the 
three  subject-matters  of  Rhetoric,  the  deliberative,  the 
judicial,  and  the  descriptive,  dwelling  principally  on  the 
judicial,  as  alSording  the  most  ample  field  for  discus- 
sion. This  Treatise  seems  nearly  entirely  oompiled 
from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  Herma- 
goras  iX  ^^^  ^  *i>ich  he  alludes  to  it  in  the  opening 
of  his  Jbs  Oratore  as  deficient  in  the  experience  and 
judgment  which  nothing  but  time  and  practice  can 
impart.  Still  it  is  an  entertaining,  nay  useftil,  work  1 
remarkable,  even  among  Cicero's  writings,  ibr  its 
uniform  good  sense,  and  less  familiar  to  &e  scholar, 
only  because  the  greater  part  has  been  superseded  by 
the  compositions  of  his  riper  years.  His  Tbpsoa,  or 
Treatise  on  common  places,  has  less  extent  and  variety 
of  plan,  being  little  else  than  a  compendlliin  0^ 
Aristotle's  work  on  the  same  subject.  It  was,  as  he 
informs  us  in  its  proem,  drawn  up  from  memory  00 
his  voyage  from  Italy  to  Greece,  soon  aiiter  Cassar's 
murder,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Treba* 
tins,  who  had  sometime  before  urged  him  to  underti^ 
the  translation. § 

Cicero  seems  to  have  intended  his  De  Oraiare, 
Brutus,  and  Orator,  to  form  one  complete  system.  || 
Of  these  three  noble  works,  the  first  lays  down  the 
principles  and  rules  of  the  Rhetorical  art ;  the  second 
exemplifies  them  in  the  most  eminent  speakers  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  the  third  shadows  out  the 
fieatures  of  that  perfect  Orator,  whose  superhuman 
excellences  should  be  the  aim  of  our  ambition.  The 
De  Oratore  was  wVitten  when  the  author  was  fifty* 
two,  two  years  after  his  return  from  exile  $  and  is  a 
dialogue  between  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans 
oi  the  preceding  age  on  the  subject  of  Oratory.  The 
principal  speakers  are  the  Orators  Crassus  and  Anto* 
Bins,  who  are  represented  unfolding  the  principles  of 
their  art  to  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  young  men  just  rising 
at  the  Bar.  In  the  first  book,  the  conversation  turns 
on  the  subject-matter  of  Rhetoric,  and  the  qualifioar 
tions  requisite  for  the  perfect  Orator.  Here  Gnissus 
maintains  the  necessity  of  his  being  acquainted  wi& 
the  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  while  Antomus  confines 
eloquence  to  the  province  of  speaking  well.    The  dts- 
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pute,  for  the  most  part,  seems  verbal ;  far  Cicero 
himself  though  he  here  sides  with  Crassus^  yet,  else- 
where, as  we  have  above  noticed,  pronounces  do- 
quenee,  strictly  speaking,  to  consist  in  beauty  of 
diction.  Scsvolay  the  eelebnited  lawyer,  takes  part 
in  this  preliminary  discussion^  but  in  the  ensuing 
meetings  makes  way  for  Catuhis  and  Csssar,  the  sub- 
ject leading  to  such  techmcal  disquisitions  as  were 
hardly  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  aged  Augur.* 
The  next  morning  Antonius  enters  upon  the  subject 
e€  weenium,  which  Csssar  comfplefees  by  subjoining 
s6me  remarks  on  the  use  of  humour  in  Oratory ;  and 
Antonius,  relieving  him,  finishes  the  morning  dis- 
cussion with  the  pnadples  of  astroitgement  and  memocy. 
In  the  afternoon  the  rules  for  propriety  and  elegance  of 
diction  are  explained  by  Crassus,  who  was  celebrated 
}n  this  department  of  ihie  art ;  and  the  work  condudes 
with  his  treating  the  subject  of  delivery  and  action^ 
Such  is  the  plan  of  the  De  Oratore,  the  most  finished 
periiaps  of  Cioero^s  compositions.  An  air  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence  reigns  throughout.  The  charac* 
tera  of  the  aged  Senators  are  fuiely  conceived,  and 
the  whol^  company  is  invested  with  an  almost  religi- 
ous majesty,  from  the  allusions  interspersed  to  the 
miserable  destinies  for  which  its  members  were  re* 
served. 

His  Treatise  De  daria  OratoribuM,  was  written  after 
an  interval  of  nine  years,  about  the  time  of  Cato's 
death,  and  is  conveyed  in  a  ifialog^  between  Brutus, 
Atticus,  and  himseUl  He  begins  wfth  Solon,  and  after 
briefly  mentioning  the  Orators  of  Gmece,  proceeds  to 
tiiose  of  his  own  country,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
period  from  the  time  of  Junius  Bnttna  down  to  him- 
self. About  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  Oratory 
in  which  he  directs  his  attention  principally  to  dtctian 
and  delivery,  as  in  his  De  Lweniiu»  and  Tofdca  he 
eonsiders  the  matter  of  an  OtatiDn.t  This  Treatise  is 
of  a  less  practical  nature  than  the  rest,  j:  It  adopts 
the  principles  of  Phito,  and  delineates  the  perfect 
Orator  according  to  the  abstract  conceptiDns  of  the 
intellect,  rather  than  the  deductions  of  observattoa 
ami  experience.  Hence  he  sets  out  with  a  definition 
of  the  perfocUy  eloquent  man,  whose  characteristic  it 
is  to  express  himself  with  propriety  on  all  subjects, 
whether  humble,  gprand,  or  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter ;§  and  here  he  has  an  opportunity  of  ^jing 
some  indirect  compliments  to  lumself.  With  this 
work  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  does  not  scruple 
to  declare,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  he  was  read  j 
to  risk  his  reputation  for  judgment  in  Oratory  on  its 
merits.  II 

The  treatise  De  parUHene  Oratorid,  or  on  the  three 
parts  of  Rhetoric,  is  a  kind  of  catediism  between  Cicero 
and  his  son,  drawn,  up  for  the  use  of  ^e  latter  at  the 
same  time  with'  Ite  two  prece^ng.  It  is  the  most 
systematic  and  perspicuous  of  his  Rhetorical  works, 
Imt  seems  to  be  but  the  rough  draught  of  what  he 
originally  itttended«5f 

The  ceenectaon  whiclt  we  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve between*  the  Rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero,  will  be 
quite  unattainable  iahis  Moral  and  Physical  Treatises; 
partly  from  the' extent  of  the  subject,  partly  from  the 
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l^igriphj.  lossea  occasioned  by  time^  partly  from  the  inconsiffteacy    eitizeBS.     In  these  discOMiona,  though   professedly    Marcus 
P!^^.^  which  we  have  warned  the  reader  to  expect  in  his    speaking  of  the  abstract  question^  he  does  not  hesitate    Tnllius 
From     sentiments.    In  our  enumeration^  therefore,  we  shall*  to  anticipate  the  subject  of  the  lost  books,  by  frequent 
observe  no  other  order  than  that  which  the  date  of    allusions  to  the  history  and  customs  of  his  own  coun- 
their  composition  famishes.  try.    It  may  be  added^  that  in  no  part  of  his  writings 

The  earliest  now  extant,  is  part  of  his  Tresitise  De    do  more  oflienaive  specimens  of  his  vanity  occur  than  in 
Legibut,  in  three  books ;  being  a  sequel  to  his  work    liiis  treatise,  where  they  are  rendered  doubly  odious 

by  the  affectation  of  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of 
his  brother  and  Atticus.* 

Here  a  period  of  eight  years  intervenes,  during 
which  he  composed  little  of  importance  besides  his 
orations.    He  then  published  the  Brutus  and  Orator  f. 
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on  Politics.  Both  were  written  in  imitatton  of  Plato's 
Treatises  on  the  same  subjects.*  The  latter  of  these 
{De  Republicd)  was  composed  a  year  after  the  De 
OratorCf'f  and  seems  toliave  vied  with  it  in  the  ma«- 
jesty  and  interest  of  the  dialogue.    It  consisted  of  a 


Br^TKi-  series  of  discussions  in  six  books  on  the  origin  and    and  the  year  after,  his  Academics  Quastiones,  in  the  re- 
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principles  of  Government,  Scipio  being  the  principal    tirement  from  public  business^  to  which  he  was  driven  ^cademiae 
I  speaker ;  but  Laelius,  Philus,  ManHius,  and  other  per-    by  the  Dictatorship  of  Cesar.    This  work  had  origi-  Qu^ttitmes^ 

L  sonag-es  of  like  gravity  taking  part  in  the  conversation,    sally  consisted  of  two  dialogues,  which  he  entitled 

JjJ^J**  Till  lately^  but  a  fragment  of  the  fifth  book  was  under-  Catulus  and  Lucullus,  from  the  names  of  the  respective 
^.d'onai  Stood  to  be  in  existence,  in  which  Scipio,  under  the  speakers  in  each.  These  he  now  remodelled  and 
tifrmcnti  fiction  of  a  dream,  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the  im*    Milarged  into  four  books,  dedicating  them  to  Varro, 

whom  he  introduced  advocating,  in  the  presence  of 
Atticus,  the  tenets  of  Antiochus,  while  he  himself  de- 
fiended  those  of  Philo.  Of  this  most  valuable  compo- 
sition, only  the  second  book  {LucuUus)  of  the  first 
edition,  and  part  of  the  first  of  the  second  are  now 


la 


mortality  of  the  soul.  But  within  the  last  two  years, 
Signor  Mai,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  has  published 
considerable  portions  of  the  first  and  second  books, 
from  a  palimpsest  manuscript  of  St.  Austin's  Cam^ 
mentary  en  the  Fsahns,     In  the  part  now  recovered. 


Scipio  discourses  on  the  diflerent  kinds  of  Constitutiona  extant.  In  the  former  of  the  two,  Lucullus  arguea 
and  their  respective  advantages ;  with  a  particular  re-  against,  and  Cicero  for,  the  Academic  Sect,  in  the 
ference  to  that  of  Rome.     In  the  third,  the  subject  of    preaence  of  Catulus  and  Hortensius  j   in  the  latter. 


Justice  was  discussed  by  Laelius  and  Philus ;  m  the 
fourth,  Scipio  treated  of  Morals  and  Education  5  while 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  dtities  of  a  Magistrate  were 
explained,  and  the  best  means  of  prei^enting  chants 
and  revolutions  m  the  Constitution  itself.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Treatise,  allnsioB  was  made  to  the 
actual  posture  of  affairs  in  Rome,  when  the  conversa- 
tion was  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and  the  eommo* 
tions  excited  by  the  Gracchi. 

In  his  treatise  De  Legibua,  which  was  written  two 
years  later  than  the  former,  and  shortly  >  after  the 
murder  of  Clodius,  he  represents  himself  aa  explaining 
to  his  brother  Quintus,  and  Atticus,  in  their  walks 
through  the  woods  of  Arpinum,  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  laws,  and  their  actual  state,  both  in  other  conn- 
tries  and  in  Rome.  The  first  part  only  of  the  subject 
is  contained  in  the  books  now  extant ;  the  introduction 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  Stoical  sentiments  on  questions  connected 
with  State  policy.  Law  he  pronounces  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  Reason,  the  eternal  mind,  the  divine  energy, 
which,  while  it  pervades  and  unites  in  one  the  whole 
universe,  associates  Gods  and  men  by  the  more  intimate 
resemblance  of  Reason  and  Virtue,  and  still  more 
closely  men  with  men^  by  the  participation  of  common 
faculties,  afiec tions,  and  situations.  He  then  proves, 
at  length,  that  Justice  is  not  merely  created  by  Civil 
institutions,  from  the  power  of  conscience,  the  imper- 
fections of  human  law,  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  virtue.  He  next  proceeds  to  un- 
fold the  principles,  first,  of  religious  law,  under  the 
heads  of  divine  worship ;  the  observance  of  •  fesltivals 
and  games  ;  tlie  o£fice  of  Priests,  Augurs,  and  Heralds  j 
the  punishment  of  sacrilege  and  peijury ;  the  conse- 
cration of  land^  and  the  rights  of  sepulchres ;  and,  se- 
condly, of  Civil  law,  which  .gives  him  an  opportunity 


Varro  pursues  the  history  of  philosophy  from  Socrates 
to  Arcesilas,  and  Cicero  continues  it  down  to  the  time 
of  Cameades.  In  the  second  edition,  the  style  was 
corrected,  the  matter  condensed,  and  the  whole 
polbbed  with  extraordinary  care  and  diligence.f 
f  The  same  year  he  publi^ed  his  treatise  De  Finibus^  DeFlnihuf. 
or  the  chief  good,  in  five  books,  in  which  are  ex- 
^ained  the  sentiments  of  the  Rpicureans,  Stoics,  and 
Peripatetics  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  earliest  of 
his  works,  in  which  the  dialogue  is  of  the  disputatious 
kind.  It  is  opened  with  a  defence  of  the  Epicurean 
tenets,  concerning  pleasure,  by  Torquatus ;  to  which 
Cicero  replies  at  length.  The  scene  then  shifls  from 
the  C^man  villa,  to  the  library  of  young  Lucullus, 
(his  father  being  dead,)  where  the  Stoic  Cato  expa- 
tiates on  the  sublimity  of  the  system  which  maintains 
the  existence  of  one  only  good,  and  is  answered  by 
Cicero  in  the  character  of  a  Peripatetic.  Lastly, 
Piso,  in  a  conversation  held  at  Athens,  enters  into  an 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  hap- 
piness is  the  greatest  good.  The  general  style  of  his 
Treatise  is  elegant  and  perspicuous;  and  the  last 
book  in  particular  has  great  variety  and  splendour  , 
of  diction. 

We  have  already,  m  our  memoir  of  Caesar,  observed 
that  Cicero  was  about  this  time  particularly  courted 
by  the  heads  of  the  Dictator's  party,  of  whom  Hirtius 
and  Dolabella  went  so  far  as  to  declaim  daily  at  his 
house  for  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  {  A  visit 
of  this  nature  to  his  Tusculon  villa,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  De  Fmibus,  gave  rise  to  his  work, 
entitled,  Tuscularue  Qu^stiones,  which  professes  to  be  ^y"*^*** 
the  substance  of  five  Philosophical  disputes  between  v««^»'»«"« 
himself  and  firiends,  digested  into  as  many  books. 
He  argues  throughout  00  Academic  principles^  even 
with  an  affectation  of  inconsistency  3  sometimes  making 


of  noticing  the  respective  duties  of  Magistrate  and    use  of  the  Socratic  dialogue,  sometimes  launching  out 


•  De  Legg.  1.  5. 

t  Ang.  Mai,  prmf.  in  Remp,    Middleton,  i.  p.  486. 
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into  the  diffuse  expositions  which  characterise  his  other 
Treatises.^  He  first  disputes  against  ihe  fear  of  death; 
and  in  so  doing  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Platonic 
School^  as  regards  the  nature  of  Grod  and  the  soul.  The 
succeeding  discussionSj  on  enduring  paiUj  on  alleviating 
grief,  on  the  other  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  on  Virtue, 
are  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  on  Stoical  principles. f 
This  is  a  highly  ornamental  composition,  and  contains 
more  quotations  from  the  Poets  than  any  other  of 
Cicero's  Treatises. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
singular  activity  of  his  mind,  which  hecomes  more  and 
more  conspicuous  as  we  approach  the  period  of  his 
death.  During  the  ensuing  year,  which  is  the  last  of  his 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  concision  and  anxieties  conse- 
quent on  Caesar's  death,  he  found  time  to  write  the 
De  Naturd  Deorum,  De  Divinatione,  De  Fato,  De  Se-- 
nectute,  De  Amicitid,  De  Officiis,  and  Paradoxa,  besides 
the  treatise  on  Rhetorical  Common  Places  above  con- 
sidered. 

Of  these  the  first  three  were  intended  as  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  opposite  opinions  entertained  on  their 
respective  subjects  j  the  De  Fato,  however,  was  not 
finished  according  to  this  plan.|  His  Treatise  De 
Naturd  Deorum,  in  three  books,  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  works,  and  shows  that 
neither  age  nor  disappointment  had  done  injury  to  the 
richness  and  vigour  of  his  mind.  In  the  first  book, 
Velleius,  the  Epicurean,  sets  forth  the  physical  tenets 
of  his  sect,  and  is  answered  by  Cotta,  who  is  of  the 
Academic  School.  In  the  second,  Balbus,  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Porch,  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
system,  and  is,  in  turn,  refuted  by  Cotta  in  the  third. 
The  eloquent  extravagance  of  the  Epicurean,  the 
solemn  enthusiasm  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  brilliant . 
raillery  of  the  Academic,  are  contrasted  with  incon- 
ceivable vivacity  and  humour.  While  the  sublimity 
of  the  subject  itself  imparts  to  the  whole  composition 
a  grander  and  more  elevated  character^  and  discovers 
in  the  author  imaginative  powers,  which,  celebrated 
as  he  justly  is  for  playfulness  of  fancy,  might  yet  ap- 
pear more  the  talent  of  the  Poet  than  the  Orator. 

His  treatise  De  Divinatione  is  conveyed  in  a  discus- 
sion between  his  brother  Quintus  and  himself,  in  two 
books.  In  the  former,  Quintus,  after  dividing  Divi- 
nation into  the  heads  of  natural  and  artificial,  argues 
with  the  Stoics  for  its  sacred  nature,  from  the  evidence 
of  facts,  the  agreement  of  all  nations,  and  the  existence 
of  Gods.  In  the  latter  Cicero  questions  its  authority, 
with  Carneades,  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  its  rules, 
the  absurdity  and  uselessness  of  the  art,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  accounting  from  natural  causes  for  the 
phenomena  on  which  it  was  founded.  This  is  a  curi- 
ous work,  from  the  numerous  cases  adduced  from  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  illustrate  the  subject 
in  dispute. 

His  treatise  De  Fato  is  quite  a  fragment ;  it  purports 
to  be  the  substance  of  a  dissertation  in  which  he  ex- 
plained to  Hirtius  (soon  after  Consul,)  the  sentiments 
of  Chrysippus,  Diodorus,  Epicurus,  Carneades,  and 
others,  upon  that  abstruse  subject.  It  is  supposed  ta 
have  consisted  at  least  of  two  books,  of  which  we 
have  but  the  proent  of  the  first,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  second. 
I  ■  ■ "        ■  ...  1 1  I    ^ 

♦  Tusc,  QutEst,  5.  4.  11.  t  Ibid.  3.  10.  5.  27. 
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In  his  beautiful  pieces  De  Seneciute,  and  De  AmvcUid,  Marm 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  Laelius,  are  respectively  intro-  J?^^'^'^* 
duced  delivering  their  sentiments  on  those  subjects.  '^^'"* 
The  conclusion  of  the  former,  in  which  Cato  discourses 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  always  cele- 
brated 5  and  the  opening  of  the  latter,  in  which 
Fannius  and  Scaevola  come  to  console  Lslius  on  the 
death  of  Scipio,  is  as  exquisite  an  instance  of  delicacy 
and  taste,  as  can  be  found  in  his  works.  In  the  latter 
he  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  eighth  and  ninth 
books  of  Aristotle's  Ethics, 

His  Treatise    Oe  OJUcm,  was  finished  about  the 
time  he  wrote  his  second  Philippic,  a  circumstance 
which  illustrates  the  great  capaciousness  and  versatility  neSewe^ 
of  his  mental  powers.     Of  a  work  so  extensively  ce-  tute  et  de 
lebrated,  it  is  enough  to  have  mentioned  the  name.  ^'^^^^ 
Here  he  lays  aside  the  less  authoritative  form  of  dia-  /^  q^^^ 
logue,  and,  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Consul^ 
unfolds,  in  his  own  person,  the  principles  of  Morals^ 
according  to  the  views  of  the  older  Schools,  particu- 
larly of  the  Stoics.     It  is  written,  in  three  books,  with, 
great  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  style  ;  the  first  book 
treats  of  the  konestum,  the  second  of  the  utile,  and  the 
third  adjusts  the  claims  of  the  two,  when  they  happen, 
to  interfere  with  each  other. 

His  Paradoxa  Stoicorum  might  have  been,  more  suit-  paradua 
ably  perhaps,  included  in  his  Rhetorical  works,  being  siotanrm. 
six  short  declamations  in  support  of  the  positions  of 
Zeno;  in  which  that  Philosophers  subtilities  are 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
events  of  the  times.  The  second,  fourth,  and  sixths 
are  respectively  directed  against  Antony,  Clodius,  and 
Crassus.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  from  time.* 
The  sixth  is  the  most  eloquent,  but  the  argument  of 
the  third  is  strikingly  maintained. 

Besides  the  works  now  enumerated,  we  have  a  con* 
siderable  fragment  of  his  translation  of  Plato*s  Timtetis, 
which  he  seems  to  have   finished   about  this  time. 
His  remaining  Philosophical  works,  viz.  the  Hortensius, 
which  was  a  defence  of  Philosophy ;  De  Gloi-id,  De 
Consolatione,  written  upon  Platonic  principles  on  his 
daughter's  death ;    De  Jure  Civili,  De  Virtutibus,  De 
Augurus,   Chorographia,   translations  of  Plato's  Pro^ 
tagoras,  and  Xenophon's  CEconomics,  works  on  Natural 
History,  Panegyric  on  Cato,  and  some  Miscellaneous 
Writings,  are,  except  a  few  fragments,  entirely  lost. 
•  His  Epistles,  about  one  thousand  in  all,  are  com-  Epistles, 
prised    in    thirty-six    books,    sixteen  of  which  are 
addressed  to  Atticus,  three  to  his  brother  Quintus,  one 
to  Brutus,  and  sixteen  to  his  difierent  friends ;  and 
they  form  a  history  of  his  life  from  his  fortieth  year. 
Among  those  addressed  to  his  friends,  some  occur  from 
Brutus,  Metellus,  Plancius,  Caelius  and  others.    For 
the  preservation  of  this  most  valuable  department  of 
Cicero*s  writings,  we  are  indebted  to  Tyro,  the  au- 
thor's freedman,  though  we  possess,  at  the  present 
day,  but  a  part  of  those  originally  published.    As  his 
correspondence  with  his  friends  belongs  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  man  and  politician,  rather  than  to  his 
powers  as  an  author,  we  have  already  noticed  it  in 
the  first  part  of  this  memoir. 

His  Poetical  and  Historical  works  have  suffered  a  Poetics) 
heavier  fate.     The  latter  class,  consisting  of  his  Com-  ^°*^  W**[; 
mentary  on  his  Consulship,  and  his  History  of  his  own  '■*c*l'^orki 
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Eiofnpliy-.  Times,  is  altogether  lost.    Of  the  former,  which  con-^ 
sisted  of  the  heroic  poems  Alcyones,  Cimon,  Marius, 
and  his  Consulate  ;  the  elegy  of  Tamelastes,  transla- 
tions of  Homer  and  Aratus,  Epigrams,  &c.  nothing 
remains,  except  some  fragments  of  the  PJuenovMna 
and  Diasemeia  of  Aratus.     It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  literature  has  suffered  much  by  these 
losses.     We  are    far,  indeed,   from    speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  poetical  powers  of  one  who  pos- 
.  sessed  so  much  fancy,  so  much  taste,  and  so  fine  an 
ear.**    But  his  poems  were  principally  composed  in 
his  youth;  and  afterwards,  when  his  powers  were 
more  mature,  his  occupations  did  not  allow  even  his 
active  mind  the  time  necessary  for  polishing  a  language 
still  more  rugged  in  metre  than  it  was  in  prose.     His 
contemporary  history  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly 
have  conveyed  more  explicit,  and  certainly  would  have 
contained  less  faithful,  information  than  his  private 
correspondence ;  while,  with  all  the  penetration  he 
assuredly  possessed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  diffuse 
and  graceful  style  of  thought  and  composition  was 
adapted  for  the  depth  of  reflection  and  condensation  of 
meaning,  which  are  the  chief  excellences  of  historical 
composition. 

The  Orations    he  is   known  to    have    composed 
amount  in  all  to  about  eighty,  of  which  fifty-nine  either 
entire  or  in  part  are  preserved.     Of  these  some  are 
deliberative,  others  judicial,  others  descriptive,  some 
delivered  from  the  Rostrum,  or  in  the  Senate  ;  others 
in  the  Forum,  or  before  Caesar  5  and,    as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  character  already  given  of  his 
talents,  he  is  much  more  successful  in  pleading  or  in 
panegyric  than  in  debate  or  invective.    In  deliberative 
Oratory,  indeed,  great  part  of  the  effect  depends  on 
the  confidence  placed  in  the  speaker ;  and,  though 
Cicero  takes  considerable  pains  to  interest  the  audi- 
ence in  his  favour,  yet  his  style  is  not  simple  and  grave 
enough,  he  is  too  ingenious,  too  declamatory,  dis- 
covers too  much  personal  feeling  to  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  department  of  the  art. 
His  invectives,  again,  however  grand  and  imposing, 
yet,  compared  with  his  calmer  and  more   familiar 
productions,  have  a  forced  and  unnatural  air.  Splendid 
as  is  the  eloquence  of  his  Catilinarians  and  Philippics, 
it  is  often  the  language  of  abuse  rather  than  of  indigna- 
tion ;  and  even  his  attack  on  Piso,  the  most  brilliant 
and  imaginative  of  its  kind,  becomes  wearisome  from 
want  of  ease  and  relief.    His  laudatory  orations,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  among  his  happiest  efforts.    No- 
thing can  exceed  the  taste  and  beauty  of  those  for 
the  Manilian  law,  for  Marcellus,   for  Ligurius,    for 
Archias,  and  the  ninth  Philippic,  which  is  principally . 
in  praise  of  Servius  Sulpicius.     But  it  is,  in  judicial 
eloquence,  particularly  on  subjects  of  a  lively  cast, 
as  in  his  speeches  for  Cselius  and  Muraena,  and  against 
CsciUus,  that  his  talents  are  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. To  both  kinds  his  amiable  and  pleasant  turn 
of  mind  imparts  inexpressible  grace  and    delicacy; 
Historical   allusions.  Philosophical  sentiments,    de- 
scriptions full  of  life  and  nature,  and  polite  raillery, 
succeed  each  other  in  the  most   agreeable  manner, 
without  appearance  of  artifice  or  effort.     Of  this  na- 
ture are  his  pictures  of  the  confusion  of  the  Cati- 
linarian  conspirators  on  detection  ;t  of  the  death  of 


*  See  FluUrch,  in  FitA. 
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Metellus  ',*  of  Sulpicius  undertaking  the  embassy  to 
Antonius;t  the  character  he  draws  of  Catiline ;  ^  &nd 
his  fine  sketch  of  old  Appius,  frowning  on  his  dege- 
nerate descendant  Clodia.§ 

These,  however,  are  but  incidental  and  occasional 
artifices  to  divert  and  refresh  the  mind,  as  his  Orations 
are  generally  laid  out  according  to  the  plan  proposed 
in  Rhetorical  works;   the  introduction,   containing 
the  ethical  proof ;  the  body  of  the  speech,  the  argu- 
ment and   the  peroration  addressing  itself   to  the 
passions  of  the  Judge.     In  opening  his  case,  he  com- 
monly makes  a  profession  of  timidity  and  diffidence, 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  audience ; 
the    eloquence,    for   instance,    of  Hortensius,  is  so 
.powerful, II  or  so  much  prejudice  has  been   excited 
against  his  client,^  or  it  is  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Rostrum,**^  or  he  is  unused  to  speak  in  an  armed 
assembly, tt  or  to  plead  in  a  private  apartment.}  ( 
He  proceeds  to  entreat  the  patience  of  his  Judges ; 
drops  out  some  generous  or  popular  sentiment,  or 
contrives    to  excite  prejudice  against  his   opponent. 
He  then  states  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and 
the  intended  plan  of  his  oration ;  and  here  he   is 
particularly  clear.    But  it  is  when  he  comes  actually 
to  prove  his  point,  that  his  Oratorical  powers  begin 
to  have  their  full  play.     He  accounts  for  every  thing 
so    naturally,  makes   trivial    circumstances   teU    so 
happily,  so  adroitly  converts  apparent  objections  into 
confirmations  of  his  argument,  connects  independent 
particulars  with    such  ease  and  plausibility,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  entertain  a  question  on  the 
truth  of  his   statement.     This   is  particularly   ob- 
servable in  his  defence  of  Cluentius,  where  prejudices, 
suspicions,  and  difficulties  are  encountered  with  the 
most  triumphant  ingenuity  5  in  the  antecedent  pro- 
babilities of  his  Pro  Milone;^i  in    his  apology  for 
Muraena's  public,  ||||  and  Cselius*s  private  life, ^^  and 
his  disparagement  of  Verres*s  military  services    in 
Sicily;***  it  is  observable  in  the  address  with  which 
the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,ttt  and  the  accusation 
of  Rabirius,ttt  ^^th  popular  measures,  are  repre- 
sented to  be  hostile  to  public  liberty ;  with  which 
Milo*s  impolitic  unconcern  is  made  an  affecting  con- 
sideration ;§§§  and  Cato*s  attack  upon  the  crowd  of 
clients  which  accompanied  the   candidate  for  office, 
a  tyrannical  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor.|||||j 
So  great  indeed  is  his  talent,  that  (as  we  have  before 
hinted,)  he  even  hurts  a  good  cause  by  an  excess  of 
plausibility. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  barely  proved  his 
point ;  he  proceeds,  either  immediately,  or  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  to  heighten  the  effect 
by  exaggeration.^^^  Here  he  goes  (as  it  were)  round 
and  round  his  object ;  surveys  it  in  every  light ;  exa- 
mines it  in  all  its  parts,  retires,  and  then  advances  ; 
turns  and    returns  it;    compares  and   contrasts  it; 
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Biognp^.  flkntmtegj  caa&rmB,  enforces  hU  view  of  the  questioa, 
'  till  at  laat  the  hearer  feels  ashamed  of  doubting  a 
position  wlttch  seesBS  built  on  a  foundation  so  strictly 
argumentative.    Of  this  nature  is  his  justificatioa  of 
llaJI>irtU8  in  taking  up  arxtis  against  Saturniausj*  his 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Roman  citiaens 
byVerres,andof  the  crucifixion  of  Gavins  jf  his  com- 
parison of  Antonius  with  Tarquin;]:  and  his  contrast- 
ing Verres  with  Fabius^  Scipio,  and  Marius.( 

And  now^  having^  established  his  case,  he  opens 
upon  his  of^xxient  a  discharge  of  raillery,  so  delicate 
and  good  natured,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  maintain  his  ground  against  it    Or  where  the  sub- 
ject is  too  grave  to  admit  this,  he  colours  his  exag- 
geration with  all  the  bitterness  of  irony  or  vehemence 
of  passion.      Such  are  his  frequent  delineations  of 
Gabinius,  Piso,  Clodius,  and  Antonius  $il  particularly 
his  vivid  and  almost  humorous  contrast  of  the  two 
Consuls,  who  sanctioned  his  banishment,  in  his  Oration 
&r  Sextius.^    Such  the  celebrated  account  (already 
alluded  to)  of  the  crucifixion  erf  Ciavius,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  read,  even  at  the  present  day,  without 
having  our  feelings   roused    against  the  merdless 
FrsBtor.    But  the  appeal  to  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
soul  is  reserved  (perhaps  with  somewhat  of  sameness) 
for  the  close  of  his  oraUon  -,   as  in  his  defence  o£ 
Cluentius,  Murraa,  Celius,  Milo,  SyUa,  Flaccus,  and 
Rabirius  Postumuss  the  most  striking  instances  of 
which  are  the  poetical  burst  of  feeling  with  which 
he  addresses  his  client  Plancius,^*  and  his  picture  of 
the  desolate  condition  of  the  Vestal  Foateia,  should 
her  brother  be  condemned.ff    At  other  times,  his 
peroration  contuns  more  heroic  and  elevated  senti- 
ments 3  as  in  his  invocation  of  the  Alban  groves  and 
altars  la  the  peroratioa  of  the  Pro  Mihne,  the  pane- 
gyric on  Patriotism,  and  the  love  of  Glory  in  his 
defence  of  Sextius,  and  that  on  Libertyat  the  close  of 
the  third  and  tenth  Philippics.  But  we  cannot  describe 
his  Oratorical  merits  more  accurately  than  by  extract* 
ing  his   own  delineation  of  a  perfect  Orator:    Sie 
igitur  (jUcet  ille,  quern  expetinnu,  ut  verset  tape  muUis 
modu  eandem  ei  unam  rem;  et  hareai  in  eadem,  com- 
mareiurque  $entenHa:   uepe  etuum  ut  extenuet  aitguid, 
sape  ut  irrideat :  ut  declmet  d  propotito  defiectatque  sen^ 
teniiam:  utpr<^)onai quid diciurus nit  ut,  d^m  transegerit 
jam  aliquid,  dejiniat:  ut  u  ipse  revocet :  «/,  quod  dixit, 
iierei :  ut  argumentum ratione conckidat ;. . . .  v/  tUvidatin 

partes :  ut  aUquid  reltHquat  ac  negligat :  ut  ante  pjramuniat : 
ut  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  reprehendatur,  culpam  in  tulversarium 
conferat ......  ut  honUnum  sermones  moresque  describat : 

it  muta  qu4edam  toquentia  indueat:  ut  ab  eo,  quod  agitur, 
avertat  animos ;  ut  sape  in  hUaritatem  risumve  convertati 
III  ante  occupet  quod  wdeat  opponi:  ut  compared  wniU" 
tudines:  ui  utatur  exempUs :  ,,,.ut  Uberius  quodaudeat: 
Ut  iraseatur  etiam  :  ut  ot$urgei  aliquoMdo:  ut  deprecetur, 
ut  supplket;  utmedeaiur;  utH  proposUo  declmet  dUquam^ 
tulum :  ut  optet,  ut  execretur ;  ut  frit  Us,  apud  quos 
dicet,  familiaris.  Orat,  404 1 
Character  But  by  the  invention  of  a  style,  which  adapts  itself 
of  hiB  Btyle  with  singular  felicity  to  every   class  of    subjects. 


•  Pro  RMr.  5. 

t  /f»  Vfn.  5. 56,  ke,  wid  64,  &c. 

%  PhiUpp,  3»  4.  $  Jn  Vtrr,  S.  10. 

II  Pro  Redit.  \n  Scnat, — fnro  Dom^^r-ptro  Sest.  PHUpp, 

if  Pro  Sext,%—\0,  •♦  Pro  Plane. 
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whether  lofiy  or  familiar^  Philosophical  or  Forensic,  Mimis 
Cicero  answers  even  more  exactly  to  his  own  defini-  ^J™ 
tion  of  a  perfect  Orator,*  than  by  his  plausibility,  ^'*"* 
pathos,  and  vivacity.  It  is  not  however  here  intended 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  subject  so  ample 
and  so  famiiiiu*  to  all  scholars  as  Cicero's  Oratorical 
diction,  much  less  to  take  an  extended  view  of  it 
through  the  range  of  his  Philosophical  writings,  and 
familiar  correspondence.  Among  many  excellences, 
the  greatest  is  its  suitableness  to  the  genius  of  the 
Latin  language ;  though  the  difluseness  thence  neces- 
sarily resulting  has  exposed  it,  both  in  his  own  days 
and  since  his  time,  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who  have 
a£fected  to  condemn  its  Asiatic  character,  in  compa-  Diirerenoe 
rison  with  the  simplicity  of  Attic  writers,  and  the  between 
strength  of  Demosthenes,t  Greek,  however,  is  ce-  ^'^j^^^ 
lebrated  for  copiousness  in  its  vocabulary  and  perspi-  "ngn^ 
cuity  in  its  phrases }  and  the  consequent  facility  ^f  **°*>"*»*' 
expressing  the  most  novel  or  abstruse  ideas  with  pre- 
cisicm  and  elegance.  Hence  the  Attic  style  of  elo- 
quence was  plain  and  simple,  because  simplicity  and 
plainness  were  not  incompatible  with  clearness, 
enc^-gy,  and  harmony.  But  it  was  a  singular  want  of 
judgment,  an  ignorance  of  the  very  principles  of 
composition,  which  induced  Brutus,  Calvus,  SaUust, 
and  others  to  imitate  this  terse  and  severe  beauty  in 
their  own  defective  language,  and  even  to  pronounce 
the  opposite  kind  of  diction  deficient  in  taste  and 
purity.  In  Greek,  indeed,  the  words  fall,  as  it  were* 
naturally,  into  a  distinct  and  harmonious  order  j  and 
from  the  exuberant  richness  of  the  materials,  less  is 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist.  But  the  Latin 
language  is  comparatively  weak,  scanty,  and  unmu- 
sical ;  and  requires  considerable  skill  and  management 
to  render  it  expressive  and  graceful.  Simplicity  in 
Latin  is  scarcely  separable  from  baldness  -,  and  justly 
as  Terence  is  celebrated  for  chaste  and  unadorned 
diction,  yet,  even  he,  compared  with  Attic  writers,  is 
flat  and  heavy 4  Again,  the  perfection  of  strength  is 
clearness  united  to  brevity ;  but  to  this  combination 
Latin  is  utterly  unequal.  From  the  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  of  meaning  which  characterises  its  sepa- 
rate words,  to  be  perspicuous  it  must  be  full.  What 
Livy,  and  much  more  Tacitus  have  gained  in  energy, 
they  have  lost  in  perspicuity  and  elegance  -,  the  cor- 
respondence of  Brutus  with  Cicero,  is  forcible  indeed, 
but  harsh  and  abrupt.  Latin,  in  short,  is  not  a  Philo- 
sophical language,  not  a  language  in  which  a  deep 
thinker  is  likely  to  express  himself  with  purity  or 
neatness.  Qui  h  Lattnis  exiget  illam  gratiam  sermouis 
Mtici,  says  Quintilian,  det  mihi  in  eloquendo  eandem 
jucunditatem  et  parem  copiam.  Quod  si  negatum  est, 
sententias  aptatnmus  iis  vocibus  quas  habemus,  nee  rerum 
nimiam  tenuitatem,  ut  non  dicam  pinguioribus,  fortioribuM 
ccrl^  verbis  miscebimus,  ne  virtus  utraque  pereat  ipsd 
confadone.  Nam  quo  mintts  adjuvat  sermo,  rerum 
invenUone  pugnandum  est.  Sensus  sublimes  variique 
eruantur,  Permovendi  omnes  affectus  erunt,  oratio 
translatumum  nitore  illuminanda.  Non  possumus  esse 
tarn  graciles  ?  simus  fortiores.  Subtilitate  vincimur  f 
valeamus  pondere.  Proprietas  penes  illos  est  ceriior? 
copid  vvncamus.  This  is  the  very  plan  on  which  Cicero 
has  proceeded.      He  had  to  deal  with  a  language 

•  Orat,  29. 

t  Tusc.  Qumai.  1. 1.  de  ekar*  Or&t.  S2,  Sec.  de  opt^gtm.  Die. 

t  Qtiiui.  10.  1. 
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fhptj/ttf.  Wren  aad  dissonant  $  Ids  good  sense  enabled  him  to  considerations.     But,    as  might  be    expected,    the    Mveis 
perceiTC  what  could  be  done,  and  what  it  was  in  vain  Athenian  cause  prevailed  $   and  Carbo  and  the  two    ^Uuia 
to  attempt^  and  happily  his  talents  answered  precisely  Gracchi,  who  are  the  principal  Orators  of  the  next     ^<i^"^' 
to  the  purpose  recpiired.    Terence  and  Lucretius  had  generation,  are  related  to  have  been  learned',  majestie, 
cultivated  simplicity ;  Cotta,  Brutus,  and  Calvus  had  and  harmonious  in  the  character  of  their  speeches.^ 
attempted  strength ;  but  Cicero  rather  made  a  Ian-  These  were  succeeded  by  Antonius,  Cfassus,  Cotta, 
guage  than  a  style ;  yet  not  so  much  by  the  invention  Sulpicius,  and  Hortensius  ;    who,  adopting  greater 
"*      as  by  the  comlHnation  of  words.  Some  terms,  indeed,  liveliness  and  variety  of  manner,  form  a  middle  age  in 
^  ^     his  Philosophical  subjects  obliged  him  to  coin  ;*  but  the  history  of  Roman  eloquence.  *  But  it  was  in  that 
^^'     his  great  art  lies  in  the  application  of  existing  mate*  which  immediately  followed,  that  the  art  was  adorned      A.  c. 
^      rials,  in  converting  the  very  disadvantages  of  the  by  an  assemblage  of  orators,  which  even  Greece  will       107. 
language  into  beauties,  t  in  enriching  it  with  circum-  find  it  difficult  to  match.     Of  these  Cssar,  Cicero,        to 
locutions  and  metaphors,  in  pruning  it  of  harsh  and  Curio,  Brutus,  Cselius,  Calvus,  and  Callidius,  are  the       ^^* 
uncouth  expressions^  in  systematizing  the  structure  most  celebrated.     The    splendid  talents,  indeed,  of  Ciceronian 
of  a   sentence.^      This  is  that  copia  dkendi  which  Caesar,  were  not  more  conspicuous  in  arms  than  in  age. 
gained  Cicero  the  high  testimony  of  Ceesar   to  his  his  Oratory,  which  was  noted  for  force  and  purity.f 
inventive  powers,  §  and  which,  we  may  add,  constitutes  Caelius,  who  has  come  before  us  in  the  history  of  the 
him  the  greatest  master  of  composition  the  world  times,  excelled  in  natural  quickness,  loftiness  of  sen- 
has  ever  seen.    If  the  comparison  be  not  thought  timent,  and  politeness  in  attack  $  X   Brutus  in  Philo- 
fanciful,  he  may  be  assimilated  to  a  skilful  landscape-  sophical  gravity,   though    he    sometimes    indulged 
gardener,  who  gives  depth  and  richness  to  narrow  and  himself  in  a  warmer  and  bolder  style.§     Callidius  was 
confined  premises,  by  taste  and  variety  in  the  dispo-  delicate  and  harmonious }  Curio  bold  and  flowing  | 
sition  of  his  trees  and  walks.  Calvus,  from  studied  opposition    to  Cicero's  pecu- 
l(<Bm         Such,  then,    are  the  principal    characteristics   of  liarities,  cold,  cautious,  and  accurate.  ||     Brutus  and 
eloqoeace,  Cicero's  Oratory  5  on  a  review  of  which  we  may,  with  Calvus  have  been  before  noticed  as  the  advocates  of 
some  reason,  conclude  that  Roman  Eloquence  stands  the  dry  sententious  mode  of  speaking,  which  they 
scarcely  less  indebted  to  his  compositions  than  Roman  dignified  by  the  name  of  Attic  ;  a  kind  of  eloquence 
Philosophy.    For  though  in  his  De  charts  Oratoribus  which  seems  to  have  been  popular  from  the  compara* 
he  begins  his  review  from  the  age  of  Junius  Brutus,  tive  facility  with  which  it  was  attained, 
yet,  soberly  speaking,  (and  as  he  seems  to  allow  in        In  the  Ciceronian    age  the  general    character  of 
the  opening  of  the  De  Oratore,)  we  cannot  assign  an  the  Oratory  was  dignified  and  graceful.    The  popular 
earlier  date    to  the    rise  of  Eloquence  among  his  nature  of  the  Government  gave  opportunities  fur  ef- 
countrymen,  than  that  of  the  same  Athenian  embassy  fective  appeals  to  the  passions ;  and,  Greek  literature 
which  introduced  the  study  of  Philosophy.    To  aim  being  as  yet  a  novelty,  philosophical  sentiments  were 
indeed  at    persuasion,  by  appeals  to  the  reason  or  introduced   with   corresponding  success.     The  Re« 
passions^  is  so  natural,  that  no  country,  whether  re-  publican  Orators  were  long  in  their  introductions, 
fined  or  barbarous,  is  without  its  orators.    If  however  difinse  in  their  statements,  ample  in  their  diyisious. 
Eloquence  be  the  mere  power  of  persuading,  it  is  but  frequent  in  their  digressions,  gradual  and  sedate  in 
a  relative  term,  limited  to  time  and  place,  connected  their  perorations.^     Under  the  Emperors,  however.  Decline  of 
with  a  particular  audience,  and  leaving  to  posterity  the  people  were  less  consulted  in  State  affairs )  and  ^°^*a 
no  test  of  its  merits,  but  the  report  of  those  whom  the  Judges,  instead   of  possessing  an  almost  inde-  5^^*^^ 
it  has  been  successful  in  influencing.  Vulgus  mterdum,  pendent  authority,  being  but  delegates  of  the  Execu-  imperial 
says  Cicero,  non  probandum  oratorem  probat,  sed  probat  tive,    from  interested   politicians    became   men    of  Goycm- 
sine  comparatwne,  c^m  d  medtocrf    aut  etiam  d  malo  business  ;  literature,   too,   was   now  familiar  to  all  meat 
delectatur ;  eo  est  conientus :  esse  melius  sentit :  illud  quod  classes  ;  and  taste  began  sensibly  to  decline.    The 
est,  qwUecunque  est,  probat,  {De  clar,  Orat,  52.)  national  appetite  felt  a  craving  for  stronger  and  more 
^ton         Xhe  eloquence  of  Cameades  and  his  associates  made  stimulating  compositions.  Impatience  was  manifested 
Ckcrl       ^^  ^^^  ^  familiar  term,)  a  great  sensation  among  the  at  the  tedious  majesty  and  formal  graces,  the  parade 
Roman  Orators,  who  soon  split  into  two  parties  \  the  of  arguments,  grave  sayings,  and  shreds  of  Philo- 
one  adhering  to  the  rough  unpolished  manners  of  sophy,**  which  characterised  their  fathers;    and  a 
their  forefathers,  the  other  favouring   the  artificial  smarter  and  more   sparkling  kind  of  Oratory  sue- 
graces  which  distinguished  the  Grecian  style.    In  the  ceeded,tt  just  as  in  our  own  country,  the  minuet  of 
former  class  were  Cato  and  Lslius,||  both  men  of  the  last  century  has  been  supplanted  by  the  quadrille^ 
cultivated  minds,  particularly  Cato,  whose  opposition  and  the  stately  movements  of  Giardini  have  given 
to  Greek  literature  was  founded  solely  on  political  >vay  to  the  brisker  and  more  artificial  melodies  of 


•  ne  Fin.  3.  1  and  4.   Luculi,  6.  Plutarch,  in  VitA.  •  De  elar.  Orat.—pro  Harusp,  retp.  19. 

t  This,  which  11  analogous  to  his  address  in  pleading,  is  no-  t  Q^'»'-  1<^'  1  and  2.  ifc  clar.  Orat,  75. 

where  more  ohseirahle  than  in  his  rendering  the  recurrence  of  X  1^;<J-                                  ^  ^^^'  adAttiatm,  14. 1. 

the  Mine  word,  to  which  he  is  forced  by  the  barrenness  or  vague-  ||  Ibid. 

ness  of  the  language,  an  elegance.  IT  Dialog,  de  Orat  20  and  22.    Quint.  10.  2. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  some  authors  attempted  to  account  for  ♦•  *'  It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  bv 

the  invention  of  the  Asiatic  style,  on  the  same  principle  we  have  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of  their  own  and  overlook 

here  adduced  to  account  for  Cicero's  adoption  of  in  LaUn  ;  viz.  their  master."    Johnson.     We  have  before    compared  Cicero 

thnt  the  Asiatics  had  a  defective  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  de-  to  Addison  as  regards  the  purpose  of  Inspiring  their  respectiTS 

Tiaed  phrases,  &c.  to  make  up  for  the  imperfections  of  their  countrymen  with  literary  taste.    They  resembled  each  other  in 

scanty  rocabulary.    See  Quint.  12.  10.  the  return  they  experienced. 

§  he  eUtr,  Orat.  72.                   |1  Jhid.— Quint.  12.  10.  ft  Dialog.  18. 
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Biogntpby.  Rossini.   Corvinus,  even  before  the  time  of  Augustus^  as  inflated,  languid^  tame,  and  even  deficient  in  orna-    J^^Tf™ 

had  shown  himself  more  elaborate  and  fastidious  in  ment^*  Mecaenas  and  Gallio  followed  in  the  career  of  ^Z^ 

his  choice  of  expressions.*     Cassius  Severus,  the  first  degeneracy ;  till  flippancy  of  attack,  prettiness  of  ex- 

who  openly  deviated  from  the  old  style  of  Oratory,  pression,  and  glitter  of  decoration  prevailed  over  the 

introduced  an   acrimonious   and.  virulent    mode   of  bold  and  manly  eloquence  of  free  Rome, 

pleading.f    It  now  became  the  fashion  to  decry  Cicero  
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CAIUS  OCTAVIUS    CiESAR  AUGUSTUS. 

PART  I. 


CONTAINING  A  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

FROM    U.  C.   709   TO   U.  G.  722.   A.  C.   45   TO  A.  C.   32. 
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We  have  already  spoken  slightly  of  the  family  of 
Augustus  Cssar,  and  have  mentioned  his  relationship 
to  C.  Julius  Csssar,  as  being  the  grandson  of  his  sister 
Julia.  Julia  married  M.  Actius  Balbus,  a  native  of 
Aricia,*  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Prsetor  at  Rome; 
and  Attia,  their  daughter^  married  C.  Octavius^  a  man 
of  respectable  family^  who  also  obtained  the  same 
dignity^  and  died  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  offering 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship.  He  leu 
behind  him  one  son^  C.  Octaviud,  who  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  twenty-third  of  September^  u.  c.  690^ 
in  the  Consulship  of  M.  Cicero  and  C.  Antonius. 
The  young  Octavius  lost  his  fiither  when  he  was  only 
four  yehrs  old ;  and  his  mother  soon  after  married 
L.  Fhilippus>  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up^ 
till  bis  great  uncle,  Julius  Caesar^  having  no  children^ 
began  to  regard  him  as  his  heir^f  and  when  he  was 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  bestowed 
on  him  some  military  rewards  at  the  celebration  of 
his  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Africa.  X  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  accompanied  his  uncle  into  Spain,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  talents  and  of  ac- 
tivity ;  and  in  the  winter  of  that  same  year  he  was 
sentj  as  we  have  seen,  to  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  there 
to  employ  himself  in  completing  his  education  till 
Caesar  should  be  ready  to  take  him  with  him  on  his 
expedition  against  the  P^rthians.  He  was  accord- 
ingly living  quietly  at  Apollonia  wh^n  the  news  of  his 
uncle  s  death  called  him  forward,  when  hardly  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age^  to  act  a  principal  part  in 
the  contentions  of  the  times. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  March,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  with  their  associates  were  still  in  the 
Capitol,  and  Cicero  and  several  other  persons  attached 
to  the  Aristocratical  party,  §  had  joined  them  there. 
Antonius  finding  himself  exposed  to  no  danger,  ap- 
peared again  in  public,  as  Consul }  and  Dolabella,|| 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Cssar  to  succeed  him  in 
the  Consulship,  as  soon  as  he  should  commence  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  now  at  once  as- 
sumed the  ensigns  of  that  dignity;  although  with 
strange  inconsistency  he  went  up  into  the  Capitol  to 
visit  the  conspirators,  and  if  Appian  maybe  believed,^ 
strongly  inveighed  against  the  late  Dictator  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  multitude  in  the  Forum, 
M.  Lepidus,  who  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  this  time 
invested  with  a  military  command,  having  been 
lately  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Nearer 
Spain,  had  some  intentions,  it  is  said,  of  availing 
himself  of  his  actual  power  to  establish  himself  in  the 
place  of  Caesar  ;**  but  Antonius,  who  had  no  wish 
to  see  his  own  views  thus  anticipated,  easily  prevailed 
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*  Suetonius,  in  AugtutOf  c.  4. 
t  Velleius  IHitereulus,  lib.  ii.  c.  85. 
§  Cicero,  PMUpplc.  ii.  c.  35. 
I!  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliy.  p.  250. 
%  De  Bell,  CMl,  lib.  ii.  c.  122. 
**  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliv.  p.  257. 
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upon  him  to  lay  aside  such  designs  for  the  present ;  CaiusOcta- 
Yepresentingto  him,  we  may  suppose,  the  danger  of  such  ^os  Casar 
an  attempt,  and  encouraging  him  with  the  prospect  of  Augtutus^ 
obtaining  hereafter  all  that  he  desired,  if  he  would 
consent  to  temporize  at  the  moment. ,  But  the  real 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  Commonwealth, 
consisted  in  the  numbers  and  dispositions  of  Caesar's 
veteran  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  waiting  in  Rome 
to  receive  their  promised  allotments  of  land ;  and 
others  had  come  up  from  their  new  settlements  to 
compliment  their  old  General,  by  attending  in  his  train 
when  he  should  march  out  of  the  city  to  commence 
his  eastern  expedition.*  These  then  naturally  re- 
sented the  death  of  their  benefactor,  and  feared  at 
the  same  time  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  P^^'^^l'tu 
grants  of  land  if  he  were  declared  a  tyrant,  and  his  ye^iuis. 
Acts  should  be  reversed.  They  were  therefore  a  great 
encouragement  to  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  and  gave 
such  alarm  to  the  conspirators,  that  they  remained  in 
the  Capitol,  still  trusting  to  the  gladiators  of  Decimus 
Brutus  for  protection,  and  not  venturing  to  expose 
their  persons  in  the  streets  or  in  the  Forum.  Nor 
were  the  veterans  the  only  set  of  men  who  were  in- 
terested in  upholding  the  Jegality  of  Caesar's  govern- 
ment. He  had  nominated  as  we  have  seen,  the  prin- 
cipal Magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  next 
two  years,  under  pretence  of  preventing  any  disorders 
during  his  absence  in  Asia  :  and  the  individuals,  who, 
by  virtue  of  these  appointments,  were  either  in  the 
actual  enjoyment  or  in  the  expectation  of  offices 
either  honourable  or  lucrative,  were  little  disposed  to 
submit  their  pretensions  to  the  chance  of  being  con- 
firmed or  rejected  by  the  free  votes  of  the  Roman 
people.  Besides  the  late  Civil  war  had  so  extended 
over  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  every  Province 
contained  so  many  persons  who  had  risen  to  affluence 
or  distinction  in  consequence  of  the  offices  or  of  the 
grants  of  forfeited  estates  conferred  on  them  by  Caesar, 
that  to  repel  all  his  measures,  and  to  brand  his  govern- 
ment as  an  usurpation,  would  have  at  once  unsettled 
the  whole  existing  order  of  society.  The  foreigners 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  many  individuals  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
late  commotions,  had  risen  from  humble  stations  to 
greatness,'  would  have  ill  brooked  the  return  of  that 
exclusive  and  insulting  system,  which  was  upheld  by 
the  friends  of  the  old  Aristocracy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  act  of  the  assassins 
of  Caesar  was  likely  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
expose  their  country  to  a  fresh  series  of  miseries, 
from  which  it  would  have  no  better  prospect  of  relief, 
than  a  return  at  last  to  that  very  military  despotism 
which  they  had  so  rashly  attempted  to  overthrow. 
Cicero  indeed  had  advised  the  only  measure  which 
could  have  given  the  conspirators  any  chance  of 
maintaining  their  ground  in  Rome^t    for   he  had 


*  Appian,  de  BeU.  CiviL  lib.  ii.  c.  119. 
t  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  xir.  epist.  x. 
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Biograpby.  urged  Brutus  and  Cassias  to  summon  the  Senate,  by 
their  authority  as  Praetors,  to  assemble  in  the  Capitol 
immediately  after  Caesar's  death;    before  Antonius 
bad  recovered  from  his  panic^  or  the  veterans  had 
had  time  to  calculate  their  own  strength  or  to  look 
out  for  a  new  leader.     But  this  counsel  was  not  fol- 
lowed }  and  it  was  left  for  Antonius,  in  his  character 
of  Consul,  to  call  the  Senate  together  at  the  Temple  of 
the  Earth  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,*  when  the 
doors  of  the  assembly  were  beset  with  Caesar's  vete- 
rans in  arms,  and  when  they  who  hoped  that  they 
had  restored  ..the  old  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth dared  not  even  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
Capitol.    Nor  was  it  a  slight  circumstance,  that  Cal- 
purnia,  Caesar's  widow,  had  put  into  Antonius's  hands 
.  the  money  and  all  the  papers  of  her  late  husband  ;t 
a  trust  from  which  he  intended  to  derive  the  most 
important  benefits. 
Meeting  of     In  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  seventeenth  of 
*^*th^°*^  March,  the  reviving  strength  of  Caesar's  party  was 
w^enteentk  ^^^^^^Y  distinctly  marked.     Instead  of  declaring  him 
of  March.    ^  tyrant,  it  was  ordered  that  the  late  Dictator  should 
be  honoured  with  the  usual  funeral  rites  paid  to  dis- 
tinguished persons,  {  and  that  Antonius  should  deliver 
to  the  multitude  an  oration  in  his  praise.    All  his  acts 
were  confirmed ;  bis  appointments  of  public  ofiicers  for 
the  next  two  years,  were  pronounced  valid ;  and  all 
the  grants  of  lands  made  to  the  veterans,  were  to  be 
preserved  inviolable.    In  return  for  these  concessions^ 
the  partisans  of  Caesar  acceded  to  Cicero's  proposal,  § 
that  the  whole  transaction  of  the  Ides  of  March  should 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  that  all  hostile  designs 
should  be  relinquished  on  all  sides.    Antonius  in  par- 
ticular expressed  himself  warmly  in    favour  of   a 
A  general    gc^^i^  ^^^  lasting  peace  5  and  this  being  the  pre- 
Act  of        vailing  feeling  of  the  assembly^  the  Act  of  oblivion  . 
Amnesty     was  passed  ;  Antonius  sent  his  son  to  the  Capitol  as 
a  hostage  forJiis  sincerity.    The  principal  conspirators 
then  descended  from  it ;  and  we  are  told  that  Brutus 
that  same  evening  supped  with  Lepidus,  and  Cassius 
withAntonius.il 

After  this  apparent  termination  of  all  dissensions, 
the  conduct  of  Antonius  was  exceedingly  artful.  He 
frequently  invited  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  to  his  house,  and  consulted  them  as  to  the 
measures  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  pursue.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  coming  forward  to  deliver  Caesar's 
funeral  oration,  he  gave  the  veterans  reason  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  really  attached  to  their  late  com- 
mander, and  would  not  fail  when  an  opportunity 
should  offer,  to  act  upon  his  real  sentimenU.  In  the 
meantime  Caesar's  will  was  opened  and  read  :  and  it 
appeared  that  C.  Octavius  was  named  the  heir  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  property,^  and  that  he  was 
adopted  into  the  name  and  family  of  Caesar.  Several 
of  the  conspirators  had  been  appointed  guardians  to 
Caesar's  son,  if  ever  he  should  have  one  ;  and  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  mentioned 
amongst  those  who  were  to  inherit  his  fortune,  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  his  regular  heirs.    To  the  Ro- 

*  Cicero,  ad  j^tticum,  lib.  xiv.  epist.  xiv.  and  PMUppic,  il.  c.  35. 
't'  Appian,  lib.  ii.  c.  125. 

X  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ziv.  epbt.  ri.  ix.  x.    Philippic,  i. 
c*  1.  7, 

§  Ibid.  Philippic,  i.  c.  1.  13.  Ibid.  ii.  c.  36. 

It  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliv.  p.  257.    Plutarch,  m  Bruto,  c.  19. 

f  SuetonioSy  iii  C^sare,  c,  83. 
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man  people  Caesar  bequeathed  his  gardens  on  theCiuMOct^ 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  and  to  each  citizen  a  sum  of  ^^  ^^ 
money  amounting  to  about  £2,  Ss,     His  funeral  was  ^^^swtni. 
prepared  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence  ;*  the  pile 
on  which  the  body  was  to  be  consumed  had  been 
raised  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  a  small  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Veniis   Genitrix,  which  he  had  built 
and  dedicated,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Rostra  in 
order  to  receive  the  bier,  whilst  the  funeral  oration 
was  delivered.    The  bier  was  made  of  ivory,  and 
Covered  with  scarlet  and  gold,  and  at  the  head  of  it 
was  displayed  on  a  pole  the  very  dress  in  which  he 
had  been  assassinated.     In  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments which  were  exhibited  as  a  part  of  the  solemnity,  p^, 
passages  were  selected  from  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  poji^fii^   I 
and  Attius,  which  the  audience  might  readily  apply 
to  the  circumstances  of  Caesar's  fate  3  particularly  one 

line  from  Facuvlus, 

Was  I  so  merciful. 

But  to  proride  assassins  for  myself  ? 

When  then  Antonius  came  forward  in  the  Rostra  to 
speak  the  funeral  oration,  he  ordered  the  crier  to 
read  aloud  to  the  multitude  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate,  by  which  Caesar  had  been  invested  with  so 
many  and  such  extraordinary  honours^  and  the  oath  1 

which  all  the  Senators  had  taken  to  defend  his  per- 
son ;  after  which  he  added  only  a  few  words  of  bis 
own.f  But  his  purpose  was  sufficiently  answered, 
and  enough  had  been  done  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  multitude,  disposed  as  they  were  of  themselves  , 

to   remember  Caesar's  brilliant  achievements    with  ' 

admiration,  and    his  liberalities  with  gratitude  and 
regret.    Instead  of  carrying  the  body  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  some  proposed  to  burn  it  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  others  in  the  Senate-house 
of  Pompey,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  murder. 
But  on  a  sudden  two  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  at- 
tended the  funeral,  stept  forward  armed  with  their 
swords,  and  each  holding  two  javelins  in  his  hand, 
and  set  fire  to  the  bier  with  lighted  torches  intbeniibodj 
place  where  it  was  standing  in  the  front  of  the  Rostra,  bumd 
The  flames  were  fed  by  the  zeal  of  the  surrounding  *^  ^ 
erowd  with  a  quantity  of  dry  brush-wood,  and  with  ^^'""* 
the  benches  and  seats  which  were  usually  left  in  the 
Forum : — those  who  had  brought  offerings  of  various 
kinds  to  present  them  at  the  funeral  pile  now  threw 
them  in  to  increase  the  conflagration  ;  the  musicians 
and  actors  in  the  funeral  games  stripped  off  their 
dresses,   and   cast  them   also  into   the  fire,  several 
matrons  added  their  own  ornaments,  and  those  of  their 
children,   while    the   veteran   soldiers  crowned    the 
whole  with  the  offering  of  their  own  arms.     Groups 
of  foreigners  of  various  nations  were  seen  expressing 
their  grief  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  severd 
countries  :  and  amongst  these  the  Jews  were  par- 
ticularly remarkable  j  their  hatred  to  Pompey  for  his 
violation  of  the  sanctity   of  their  Temple   having, 
perhaps,  disposed  them  to  support   the  cause  of  his 
adversary.     When  the  populace  were   satiated  with  Riots  of  tl 
feeding  the  fire,  they  dispersed  in  aU  directions,  bent  W»'^^^ 
upon  violence  and  bloodshed.     They   attacked  the  ^^^^ 

*  Suetonius,  in  Ctesare,  c.  84. 

f  Perpauca  a  te  verba  addidil — SuetonittS,  in  Cmtare,  c.  84. 
Dion  Cassius  makes  him  deliver  a  speech  on  this  occasion  which 
occupies  nearly  nine  folio  pages.  He  had  ]ust  before  filled  six 
pages  with  a  speech  which  he  ascribes  to  Cicero,  and  which  is 
about  as  genuine  as  the  pretended  funeral  oration  of  Antonius. 
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$itfafkf,  houses  of  those  persons  who  were  known  to  be  ad- 
^rse  to  Caesar  }*  and  especially  those  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whence  they  were 
driven  off  by  force  of  arms,  as  in  the  old  disorders 
and  contests   between  Clodius   and  Milo.      In  the 
midst  of  their  fury,  they  fell  in  with  a  man  by  name 
MoIfius   Cinna ;    and  mistaking  him  for  Cornelius 
Cinna,  who  had  given  great  offence  by  a  speech  de- 
livered the  day  before,  full  of  invective  against  Caesar, 
they  instantly  murdered  him,  and  carried  his  head 
about  with  them  on  the  end  of  a  pike.    This  display 
of  the  temper  of  the  populace  served  the  purposes  of 
Anton ius  by  intimidating  the  conspirators  3  but  as  he 
designed  to  establish  his  power  on  a  surer  basis  than 
the  support  of  a  riotous  rabble,  he  appeared  to  give 
no  countenance  to  their  excesses.    A  mixed  multitude 
consisting  of  slaves,  and  foreigners,  and  citizens  of 
the  lowest  class,  erected  a  marble  pillar,t  twenty  feet 
high,  in  the  Forum,  with  an  inscription  declaring  it 
to  be  dedicated  to  Caesar,  under  the  title  of  "  Father 
of  his  Country."     Close  by  this  pillar  there  was  an 
altar  raised,  on  which  sacrifices  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  offered  to  Caesar  as  a  God  5  and  parties  at 
Tariance  with  one  another  would  come  to  this  spot, 
and  decide  their  quarrels  by  an  oath  in  Caesar  s  name. 
The  groupes  that  used  to  assemble  round  this  column 
menaced  the  Capital  daily  with  scenes   of  outrage 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  exhibited  at  Caesar's 
y*^^    funeral  5  till  P.  Dolabella  proceeded  to  disperse  them, 
^f??    and  with  the  usual  summary  severity  of  a  Roman 
'  magistrate,   crucified  a  niunber  of  the  slaves,   and 
threw  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  those  free  citi- 
zens who  were  most  forward  in  exciting  these  dis- 
turbances.} It  is  said  that  when  Dolabella  returned  to 
his  house  after  these  executions,  he  was  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  testifying  their  admira- 
tion of  his  conduct :  that  he  received  similar  applauses 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  theatre ;  aiyl  that  Cicero  was 
warmly  complimented  by  his  friends  on  this  earnest  of 
patriotic  intentions  which  his  son-in-law  had  afforded.  § 
Antonius  had  also  an  opportunity  about  the  same 
time    of   gaining   the    good  opinion  of  the  higher 
classes  of  citizens  by  acting  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  was  a  man  of  very  low  origin,  of  the  name 
Itofyof     of  C.  Amatius,  who   some  months  before,   in   the 
ZAmi^n,  lifetime  of  Caesar,  had  claimed  to  be  the  grandson  of 
^^i^      the  famous  Marius,  and  had  applied  to  Cicero  as  a 
'^Jt'       relation  and  townsman  of  Marius,||  to  support  him  in 
/Utfias.   niakinggood  his  pretensions.     Cicero  was  not  dis* 
posed   to   commit  himself   by   maintaining    such  a 
cause  )  but  the  name  of  Marius  was  popular  amongst 
a  large  proportion  of  the  common  people,  and  we  are 
told  that  almost  all  the  Companies  of  the  different 
trades  in  Rome,^  together  with  some  of  the  newly 
founded  colonies  of  the  veterans,  and  even  some  con- 
siderable free  towns  of  Italy,  believed  the  story  of 
Amatius,  and  chose  him  to  be  their  Patron.    He  was 
followed  also  by  a  considerable  multitude  when  he 
appeared  in  the  streets  ;  till  Caesar  impatient  of  such 
a  rival  in  popularity,  issued  a  decree  to  banish  him 

*  Cicero,  PkiUppie.  ii.  c  36.    Snetonias,  in  Cttaarty  c.  85. 
•f  Snctomna,  c  85.  Cicero,  PhiUppic,  i.  c.  2. 
X  Cieero,  PhiUfpic.  L  c.  2.  12.  adAtticum,  lib.  xi7.  epist.  zvi. 
mi  FMrniliarrtf  lib.  Iz.  epist.  xiy. 
§  Liry,  Epitome,  lib.  czn. 
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from  Italy.  But  after  the  Ides  of  March  he  returned  Cains  Octa* 
again  to  Rome^  and  professed  as  the  descendant  of  ^^  Caosar 
Marius  to  £eel  particular  regret  for  the  murder  of  ^"Su*tuB. 
his  relation  Caesar  3  insomuqh  that  he  continually 
instigated  the  populace  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
conspirators,  and  under  this  pretence  had  formed  a 
design,  as  we  are  told,*  to  massacre  the  principal 
Senators  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  and  to  rule  in 
Rome  as  L.  Saturninus  and  F.  Sulpicius  had  done  in 
former  times.  But  the  days  were  past  in  which  am« 
bition  could  hope  to  rise  by  the  mere  support  of  the 
turbulent  rabble  of  the  CapitaL  Antonius,  glad  per- 
haps to  please  and  to  blind  his  opponents  so  cheaply, 
employed  a '  military  force  against  Amatius,  and 
having  arrested  him  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
in  prison  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
caused  his  body  to  be  dragged  by  a  hook  through  the 
streets,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  execu« 
tion  took  place  about  the  middle  of  April  jt  and  up  to 
this  period  Antonius  had  appeared  desirous  in  several 
instances  to  maintain  the  old  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. To  lessen  the  dissatisfaction  that  might 
be  felt  by  many  at  the  confirmation  of  all  the  Acts  of 
Caesar,}  he  assured  the  Senate  that  Caesar*s  papers 
contained  no  grants  of  privileges  or  peculiar  exemp- 
tions of  any  sort,  and  that  they  directed  the  recal  of 
only  one  exile.  Sex.  Clodius  j  he  agreed  moreover  to 
the  motion  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  that  none  of  Caesar'a 
decrees  or  grants  shm^d  be  published,  which  had 
not  already  been  announced  by  public  advertisement 
before  the  Ides  of  March.  Above  all,  he  pro|X>sed 
that  the  office  of  Dictator  should  he  for  ever  abolished  ^  The  office 
a  proposal  which  was  most  joyfully  acceded  to  by  the  ?^  P*f.*^f 
Senate,  and  for  which  they  bestowed  on  him  *heir"*5^J^* 
thanks  in  the  warmest  terms.  His  treatment  of  C.  ^^^ 
Amatius  combining  with  his  behaviour  in  all  these 
instances,  is  said  to  have  given  satis&ction  even  to 
Brutus  himself  I  §  and  seemed,  to  afford  so  faur  a  pro- 
spect <^  future  tranquillity,  that  Cicero  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus  expresses  his  belief,  that  Brutus  might  now 
go  in  safety  through  the  Forum,  with  a  cover  of  gold 
upon  his  head.  II 

But  these  hopes  were  chequered  by  fears  even  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
destroyed  altogether.  The  tumults  in  the  city,  and 
the  threatening  language  held  by  Caesar's  veterans,  who 
were  now  assembled  at  Rome  in  great  numbers,  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  the  conspirators  so  unsafe,  or  at  The  con- 
least  so  uncomfortable,  that  they  judged  it  expe-^pif^^ 
dient  to  withdraw  for  the  present  out  of  the  reach  ©^ ^^, 
danger.  At  first  they  had  remained  in  their  own 
houses  at  Rome,  and  had  only  avoided  appearing  in 
public  1%  but  when  the  disorders  continued,  they 
thought  it  best  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  \  and 
accordingly  Brutus,  apparently  accompanied  by 
Cassius,  retired  to  his  own  villa  at  Lanuvium  \^*  Tre- 
bonius  set  out  in  the  most  private  manner  to  go  to 
his  Province  of  Asia  \  and  Decimus  Brutus  hastened 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul,tt  to  secure  the  command  of  that 

*  Cicero,  PhiHppic.  i.  c.  2.   Veleriiu   Bfaximus,    uki  wpr9 
Appian,  de  Beit,  CiviL  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  3. 

t  Conf.  CiceroD.  ad  Attievm,  lib.  ziv.  epist  viL  viiL 
X  Ibid.  Philippic,  i.  c.  1. 
§  Ibid,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ziv.  epist.  viii. 
11  Ibid.  lib.  ziy.  epiat.  xri. 
ji  Ibid.  lib.  xir.  epist.  r. 

••  Ibid.  epUU  rii.  x.  ft  Ibid,  epist  xUL 
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.  Province^  which  Caesar^  as  has  been  alraady  noticed, 
had  conferred  on  him  before  his  death.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  sudden  resolution  5  for  there  is  extant 
a  letter  from  Decimus  Brutus,  to  M.  Brutus  and 
Cassius,^  dated  in  the  month  of  April;  in  which  he 
speaks  in  a  very  desponding  manner  of  the  state  of 
his  party,  and  says  that  they  have  no  other  resource 
but  to  withdraw  into  a  voluntary  exile  ;  that  they  can 
do  nothing  at  present,  as  they  have  no  mjlitary  force 
to  support  them  -,  nor  was  there  any  quarter  to  which 
they  could  look  for  aid,  except  to  the  camp  of  Sex. 
Pompeius  in  Spain,  and  of  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus  in  Syria. 
Yet  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  Cicero  had  received 
mtelligence  from  Atticus,  that  Decimus  Brutus  had 
already  joined  his  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  in 
that  Province  he  remained  during  the  whole  summer, 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  liimself  to  the  utmost 
against  any  attempts  of  his  adversaries.  In  order  to 
acquire  some  reputation  for  himself,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  attaching  his  soldiers  to  him  by  his  libe- 
rality, he  employed  his  time  in  attacking  some  of  the 
Gaulish  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Alps  ',T  and  having 
taken  many  of  their  strong-holds,  and  wasted  their 
country,  he  received  from  his  army  the  title  of  /m- 
perator,  and  was  enabled,  as  he  hoped,  to  gratify  it  with 
a  large  share  of  plunder. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  conspirators  from 
Rome,  Antonius  proceeded  to  show  the  use  which  he 
intended  to  make  of  the  confirmation  of  Csesar's  Actsby 
the  Senate.  In  spite  of  the  restriction  to  which  he  had 
himself  assented,  that  no  new  grant  should  be  published 
after  the  Ides  of  March,  Antonius  is  accused  of  having 
commenced  a  system  of  audacious  forgeries,  {  affixing 
notices  in  the  Forum  of  all  sorts  of  donations  and 
immunities,  both  to  States  and  private  individuals, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  amongst 
Caesar  s  papers ;  but  which  he  is  charged  with  having 
invented  at  his  own  discretion,  and  sold  as  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  revenue  to  himself.  Besides  all  this, 
he  is  taxed  with  having  appropriated  an  immense 
treasure  which  Caesar  had  acquired  by  his  confisca- 
tions and  plunderings,  and  had  deposited  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ops.  With  this  money  Antonius  is  said  to  have 
discharged  the  debts  of  his  colleague  Dolabella,  and 
to  have  thus  secured  him  to  his  own  interests  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  found  his  power  of  selling  forged  grants 
so  profitable  to  himself,  that,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero, 
he  paid  all  his  own  debts  to  the  amount  of  above 
^300,000.  in  the  short  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  Ides  of  March  and  the  first  of  April. 

In  order  to  obviate  effectually  all  opposition  to  his 
-views,  he  made  a  progress  through  several  parts  of 
Italy  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,§  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  address  himself  to  Caesar's  veterans 
in  their  different  settlements,  and  to  conjure  them  to 
bind  themselves  by  oath,  to  maintain  all  Caesar's 
Acts ;  and  to  procure  the  appointment  of  two  Com- 
missioners to  inspect  his  papers  every  month,  in  order 
to  decide  whether  all  their  provisions  were  duly  carried 
into  effect.    He  also  spread  a  report,  that  the  veterans 


*  Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  lib.  xi.  epist.  I. 

f  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  epist.  i v. 

X  VeUeius  Paterculqs,  lib.  ii.  c.  86.  Cicero,  Philippic,  ii.  c.37y 
38.  Philippic,  v.  r.  4.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  xir.  epist.  xti.  zviii. 

§  CUero^  fhi^ppic,  ii*  c.  39.  ad  Attiaum^  lib.  xlr*  epistt 
xxi. 


would  be  most  nearly  concerned  in  the  discus* 
sion  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  Senate  on  the 
first  of  June  J*  and  this  rumour  induced  them,  as  he 
intended,  to  assemble  in  crowds  at  Rome,  so  that 
it  became  unsafe  for  the  conspirators  or  their  friends 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  Yet,  during  all  this 
time,  Antonius  preserved  an  appearance  of  respect  and 
eivility  towards  "Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  had  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  dismiss  their  friends,  who  had 
assembled  from  several  of  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy 
to  protect  them,  assuring  them  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  avoid  every  appearance  of  suspicion  or  hostility ; 
and  he  had  also  proposed  to  the  Senate,  that  Briitus 
should  be  dispensed  from  the  observation  of  the  law,t 
which  forbade  a  Praetor  to  be  more  than  ten  days  ab- 
sent from  Rome.  He  wrote  abo  to  Cicero  in  very 
friendly  language,  requesting  him  to  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  Sex.  Clodius  from  exile;  and  telling 
him,  that  although  he  might  be  bound  in  duty  to  re- 
store him,  as  his  recal  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  Acts^ 
yet  he  would  not  press  the  point,  unless  Cicero  was 
willing  to  agree  to  it.  Cicero,  in  return,  assured 
Antonius  of  his  perfect  readiness  to  comply  with  his 
request ;  and  added,  that  both  on  public  and  private 
grounds  there  was  no  man  for  whom  he  entertained 
a  higher  regard.}  Such  was  his  language  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  Appl  j  in  the  September 
foUowing  he  delivered  his  first  Philippic. 

In  the  mean  time  the  tidings  of  Caesar's  murder  had 
reached  bis  nephew  C.  Octavius  at  Apollonia ;  whither, 
as  we  have  before-mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  to 
complete  his  education,  and  to  be  in  readiness  also 
to  attend  his  uncle  when  he  should  set  out  on  bis 
expedition  into  Parthia.  As  the  probable  heir  of 
Caesar's  greatness,  he  already  received  many  attentions 
from  the  officers  of  the  army  which  was  then  quar- 
tered iu  Macedonia  5  and  when  Caesar's  death  was 
known,  M.  Vipsanius,  Agrippa,  and  Q.  Sabidienus 
Rufus,  who  are  here  first  spoken  of  as  his  friends^  § 
advised  him  to  embrace  the  offers  which  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  Centurions  made  him,  of  assisting  him 
to  revenge  his  uncle's  murder.  But  as  he  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  strength  of  that  party  which  he  would 
find  opposed  to  him,  he  judged  it  expedient  in  the 
first  instance  to  return  to  Italy  in  a  private  manner. 
On  his  arrival  at  Brundusium  he  learned  the  particulars 
of  Caesar's  death,  and  was  informed  also  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  will>i|  by  which  himself  was  declared  his 
heir,  and  his  adopted  son.  He  did  not  hesitate  instantly 
to  accept  this  adoption^  and  to  assume  the  name  of 
Caesar ;  and,  it  is  said,  numerous  parties  of  his  uncle's 
veterans,  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the  districts 
of  Italy  through  which  he  passed,  came  from  their 
homes  to  meet  himj  and  to  assure  him  of  their  sup- 
port.^ He  arrived  at  Neapolis  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April,**  and  had  an  interview  there  with  L.  Balbus^ 


*  Cicero,  ad  FamiUarea^  lib.  xi.  epist.  ii. 

t  Ibid.  PhiMppic.  ii.  c.  13. 

X  Ibid,  ad  Attieum^  lib.  xiv.  epist.  xiii.  B.  Nam  qumn  te 
temper  amavi,  primum  tuo  siudio,  post  etiam  heneficUt  provoeatus  / 
turn  hit  Temporibui  Retpuhlica  tc  mihi  ita  commendavil^  ut  caricretm 
habeam  fiemincm, 

i  VeUeius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  '• 

II  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  zhr.  p.  271.  VeUeius  Paterculus,  sM 
tupra* 

S  Appian,  de  Bell.  CUviL  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

**  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  lib,  xiv.  epist,  x. 
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fiognpfay.  <wlio  liad  been  so  long  the  confidential  friend  of 
^-^'■'•^  Cesar,  and  who  reported  to  Cicero,  on  the  very  same 
''**"  day,  that  Octavius  was  resolved  to  accept  the  in- 
hetitance  bequeathed  to  him.  From  Neapolis  he 
proceeded  to  see  his  mother,  and  his  father-in-law, 
L.  Philippus,  at  their  villa  near  Puteoli.  It  happened 
that  Cicero  was  at  this  time  at  his  own  villa,  which 
was  almost  close  to  that  of  Philippus  ;*  and  not  only 
L.  Balbus,  but  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Pansa  were  also 
sta3ring  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Octavius,  doubt- 
less, consulted  these  old  adherents  of  his  uncle  with 
some  anxiety,  as  to  the  prospects  which  were  opened 
to  him  at  Rome  ;  he  expressed,  however,  great  respect 
and  regard  for  Cicero,  as  he  was  disposed  at  present 
to  conciliate  persons  of  every  party ;  although  Cicero, 
in  conformity  with  the  example  of  L.  Philippus,  did  not 
address  him  by  the  name  of  Csesar.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  both  his  mother  and  his  father-in-law  earnestly 
dissuaded  him  from  coming  forward  as  his  uncle's 
heir,  and  from  availing  himself  of  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  fiamily ;  f  but  his  own  resolution  was  taken,  and 
he  continued  his  journey  to  Rome  without  loss  of  time. 
^*®^^y  On  his  arrival  in  the  Capital,  he  requested  an  inter- 
j^I^  view  with  M.  Antonius,  hoping,  probably,  to  form  at 
once  a  coalition  with  him,  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  perpetrators  of  his  uncle's  murder ;  but  An- 
tonius was  at  this  time  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
as  the  e^^ecutor,  in  a  manner,  of  Caesar's  grants  and 
ordinances  ;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  admit  such  an 
associate  as  Octavius,  who,  as  the  relation  and  heir  of 
Caesar^  would  naturally  take  the  highest  place  in  any 
party  that  might  be  formed  to  avenge  his  death.  Ac- 
cordingly he  treated  him  with  great  coolness,  and 
declined  any  cooperation  with  him ;  upon  which,  Oc- 
tavius, not  at  all  discouraged,  proceeded  to  exhibit 
some  Games  to  the  people  in  honour  of  Caesar's  vic- 
tories,t  the  management  of  which  was  undertaken  by 
two  of  Caesar's  old  friends,  Matius  and  Postumius. 
It  was  on  this  obcasion  that  Octavius  ventured  to 
exhibit  Caesar's  State  chair,  which  the  Senate  had 
allowed  him  to  use,  whenever  he  appeared  in  publit: } 
but  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  Eques- 
trian order  loudly  applauded  them  for  doing  so.  It 
Is  said,  too,  that  Antonius,  in  this  instance,  supported 
the  Tribunes  3  §  and  that  he  also  opposed  the  views 
which  Octavius  entertained  of  being  elected  Tribune 
himself,  II  in  the  place  of  one  of  that  body  who  hap- 
pened to  die  about  this  time.  Irritated  at  this 
behaviour,  Octavius  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Aristocratical  party,^  to  speak  with  apparent  respect 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  seem  desirous  of  courting 
the  friendship  of  Cicero.  In  the  meantime  he  exerted 
himself  more  earnestly  to  secure  to  himself  the  at- 
tachment of  the  legions,**  well  knowing  that  if  he. 

*  Cicero,  tui  Attitwn^  lib.  xi.  ejpiat.  xii. 
"f  VeUeiusPaterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  06.  Suetonius,  in  j^ugtuto,  c.  8. 
i  Cicero,   ad  Familiares,  lib.  xi.    epist.  zxyiii.    ad  Alticum, 
lib.  XT.  epist.  ill. 

I  Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  c.  16.    Appian,  dt  BtU,  Civil,  lib.  iii. 

c  30. 

H  Suetonius,  m  Auguato,  c.  10.  Appian,  lib.  iii.  c.  31.  Dion 
Caaaiat,  lib.  xlr.  p.  272. 

Y  Cicero*  ad  Atticumf  lib.  xr.  epist.  xli. 

*«  Ibid.  lib.  XY.  epist.  ir.  dated  the  twenty-third  of  May.  In 
tiiii  letter  there  occurs  a  passage  which  is  g^ven  rarioualy  and 
cormptly  In  the  MSS.  but  which  SchOtz  in  hU  edition  has  ven- 
Ittrcd  to  alter,  on  coijecture,  into  J)€  JAgione  ptoU.  He  roppoaes 


could  gain  their  support,  he  might  make  his  own 
terms  either  with  Antonius,  or  with  the  Aristocracy. 

We  may  suppose  that  Antonius  felt  himself  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  favourable  reception  which 
Caesar's  colonies  of  veterans  had  given  him,  during 
his  progress  through  different  parts  of  Italy  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  expectations  of  the 
▼eterkns  were  raised  by  the  reports  so  industriously 
spread,  that  their  interests  would  be  nearly  concerned 
in  the  measures  to  be  proposed  at  Rome  when  the 
Senate  should  assemble  on  the  first  of  June ;  and  it 
was  probably  whispered  among  them,  that  the  Aristo- 
cratical party  would  endeavour  to  recal  or  to  diminish 
the  grants  of  land  which  they  were  at  present  enjoy- 
ing. Suspicions  of  a  similar  kind  were,  indeed,  not 
confined  to  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers,  but  were 
shared  largely  by  those  who  had  been  most  familiarly 
connected  with  Caesar,  by  Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius, 
Matius,  and  by  their  friends  in  general.  Assassination 
is  a  crime  which  when  once  practised  or  defended  by 
a  political  party,  must  render  it  impossible  for  their 
opponents  to  trust  them  again ;  and  while  Caesar's 
friends  regarded  the  late  Dictator  as  the  victim  of  his 
own  unsuspecting  confidence,  they  naturally  imagined 
that  the  conspirators  and  their  friends  assumed  the 
language  of  moderation  only  whilst  they  were  over- 
awed by  the  populace  and  the  veterans  5*  and  that  so 
soon  as  Decimus  Brutus  should  have  organized  an 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  Sex.  Pompeius  with  his 
rapidly  increasing  force  should  have  arrived  from 
Spain  to  join  him,  the  Aristocratical  party  would 
retract  the  concessions  made  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Earth  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  and  would 
annul  all  the  acts  of  Caesar^s  sovereignty,  ad  they  had 
formerly  intended  to  do  to  those  of  his  first  Consul- 
ship. With  regard  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  themselves, 
although  they  were  living  in  apparent  privacy  at 
Lianuvium,  yet  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  turn- 
ing their  views  towards  the  eastern  Provinces,!  and 
were  trusting  to  establish  their  ascendency  over  that 
portion  of  the  Empire.  Their  associate  Trebonius 
was  already  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  Province 
of  Asia.  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus  was  still  in  arms  against 
Caesars  officers  in  Syria ;  Deiotarus,  King  of  Galatia^} 

that  Cicero  alludes  to  a  disposiUon  manifested  by  one  of  tbe 
legions  to  take  part  agunst  Antonius.  That  Octavius  was  in- 
trying  with  Cssar's  veterans  is  stated  by  Appian,  lib.  iii.  c.  31 ; 
but  none  of  them  actually  joined  bim  in  arms  till  a  later  period. 

*  Cicero,  adAttietnn,  lib.  ziv.  epiat.  zxiL  *Tw^§ff iMhanc  haheni, 

(scil.  Cdtsariani,)  tamque  pmt  teferuni,  virum  clarianmum  inter- 

ftctum,  totam  RempihUcam  illiut  interitu    perturhatam;   irrita 

fore  quee  iUe  egistety  timul  ac  detistamus  timeres  ctementiam  illi 

malo  fuisse,  quA  si  tmu  non  euet,  nihil  ei  tale  acddere  pottOste, 

t  It  is  asserted  by  Appian,  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  andby  Floms,  lib.  iv. 
c.  7.  that  Macedonia  and  Syria  had  been  assigned  by  Csesar  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius  before  his  death ;  and  Appian  adds,  that  this 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  tbe  seventeenth  of 
March,  but  afterwards  revoked  by  Antonius  before  tbe  arrival 
of  Octavius  at  Rome.  But  it  ia  erident  firom  Cicero,  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  tbat  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  not,  like 
Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus,  any  Provinces  of  which  they 
could  claim  the  command,  till  the  Senate  in  tbe  month  of  June  or 
July,  while  appointing  tbe  Praetors  as  usual  to  their  Provincial 
Governments,  bestowed  on  them  respectively,  Crete,  and,  as  it 
appears,  Cyrenaica.  These  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  later 
writers  make  us  approach  with  regret  to  that  period  when  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  follow  them  entirely,  and  when  we  shall  lose 
the  invaluable  guidance  of  Cicero,  whose  letters  are  our  only 
good  authority  for  the  transactions  of  these  times. 

I  Cicero,  PAi&ppic,  iL  c.S7. 
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Biography,  whom  Csesar  had  deprived  oi  a  part  of  his  dominiona 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  had  im- 
mediately, upon  receiving  tidings  of  Cssar's  death, 
reinstated  himself  in  the  territories  which  he  had  lost; 
the  name  of  Cassius  was  highly  respected  in  Syria, 
from  the  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  preserving 
the  wreck  of  Crassus*s  army  after  the  Parthian  expe- 
dition, and  more  recently  in  conducting  the  operatioas 
of  the  Syrian  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  during  the 
late  Civil  wars;  and  there  were  in  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia many  who  had  suffered  severely  from  Cesar's 
confiscations,*  and  who  would  therefore  gladly  con- 
tribute to  aid  the  reviving  cause  of  the  Aristocracy. 
On  all  these  accounts  the  better  class  of  Csesar  s  friends 
distrusted  the  fair  professions  of  the  conspirators,  and 
dreaded  the  approach  of  a  counter  revolution  5  while 
Antonius  and  Dolabelia,  sharmg  these  feelings  per- 
haps themselves,  and  at  any  rate  well  aware  of  the 
policy  of  pretending  to  feel  them,  prepared  to  make 
these  suspicions  their  own  ground  of  justification  for 
the  violent  cause  which  they  were  now  going  to 
pursue. 

The  presence  of  the  veterans  at  Rome,  and  the 
hostile  feelings  which  they  were  said  to  entertain  to- 
wards the  friends  of  the  old  Constitution,  created  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  and 
their  friends,  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Senate  on  the  first  of  June.  As  the  day  drew 
nearer,  the  violent  dispositions  of  the  soldiers  seemed 
likely  to  find  a  leader  in  Antonius  ;  and  the  show  of 
military  force  at  his  disposal  was  so  menacing,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Senators  absented 
themselves  from  the  Capital jf  and  their  absence 
furnished  Antonius  with  a  pretext  for  neglecting  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  from  this  time  forward.  Ac- 
Laws  pass-  cordingly,  on  the  second  of  June,  {  a  law  was  passed 
ed  by Ajjto-  {^  ^jj^  Assembly  of  the  People,  intrusting  to  the  Con- 
DohieUa.  *^^  ^^®  ®"^*'"®  cognizance  of  all  Cesar's. Acts  and 
measures,  and  thus  sanctioning  that  absolute  controul 
which  they  already  exercised,  by  having  Cesar's 
papers  in  their  possession ;  and,  it  is  added,  his  Se- 
cretary in  their  pay.§  Another  law  bestowed  on 
Antonius  the  command  of  the  Province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  for  six  years,  ||  together  with  the  army  which 
had  been  sent  over  into  Greece  by  Cesar,  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  expedition  against  P&rthia.  This  was  in 
direct  violation  of  Cesar's  law,  which  forbade  the 
Consular  Provinces  to  be  given  to  any  one  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years  5  but,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,^ 
the  soldiers  of  Antonius  occupied  all  the  avenues  to 
the  Forum,  and  kept  out  all  whom  they  thought 
likely  to  oppose  the  measure.  At  the  same  time 
Macedonia  was  given  for  two  years,  equally  in  de- 
fiance of  Cesar's  law,  to  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of 


*  ilie  people  of  Buthrotuni  in  Epinu,  for  instance,  are  often 
spoken  of  in  Cicero's  letters  as  having  had  their  lands  confiscated 
by  Cseaar  for  the  benefit  of  bis  veterans.  And  the  people  of 
Dyni^,  in  Achaia,  being  in  the  same  predicament,  had  recourse 
to  piracy  about  this  very  time,  to  afford  them  a  maintenance. 
See  Cicero,  ad  AUicum,  lib.  xvi.  epist  i. 

t  Cicero,  PhiUppic,  ii.  c.  42. 

t  Ibid,  ad  jiiticum,  lib.  xri.  epist  xri. 

$  Ibid.  lib.  xiv.  epist.  xviii.    Appian,  de  Bell,  Civil,  lib.  iii. 

€•  5. 

11  Ibid.  PhiUppic,  V.  c.  3.  Ibid.  iL  c.42.  Ibid.  i.  c.2.8.  Dioa 
Cassius,  lib.  xlv.  p.  274. 

f  Philippic,  i.  c.  2.  10.    Ibid.  v.  c.  4. 


Marcus,  who  was  one  <^  the  Pretors  for  the  year;* 
and  P.  DolabeUa  obtained  the  i^pointment  to  the 
Province  of  Syria. 

On  the  fifth  of  June  the  Senate  was  again  assem* 
bled,t  and  it  was  voted  that  Brutus  should  be  sent 
into  Asia,  and  Casaius  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn,  and  see 
that  it  was  transported  to  Rome  for  the  supply  of  the 
market  of  the  Capital.    Brutus  and  Cassius  were  at 
this  time  at  Aatium,  t  and  Cicero  met  them  there  on 
the  eighth,  and  consulted  with  them  on  the  propriety 
of  accepting  or  refusing  such  an  appointment.    The 
commission  to  buy  com  they  considered  as  degrading ; 
and  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  who,  mm  her 
intinaacy  with  Csesar,  enjoyed  considerable  influence 
amongst  the  members  of  his  party,  assured  Cassius^ 
who  was  particularly  averse  to  it,  that  she  would  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Senate*s  decree 
which  related  to  the  com.    However,  both  Brutua 
and  Cassius  were  invested  with  the  character  of  public 
officers,  and  Provinces  were  voted  to  them  in  common 
with  the  other  Prsetors^i  but  whether  the  vote  was 
passed  at  this  time,  or  a  few  weeks  later,  does  not 
sufficiently  appear.     It  was  proposed,  we  are  told,  by 
Antonius,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  permission  to 
them  to  appoint  a  greater  number  of  Lieutenants  than 
WHS  usually  allowed  *,  for  Antonius  had  not  yet  laid 
aside  the  appearance  of  friendship  towards  them.  Yet 
his  other  acts  as  Consul  seemed  to  declare  that  he  was 
not  really  inclined  to  content  himself  with  the  conr 
dition  of   a  citizen  in  a  free  Commonwealth.     He 
brought  forward  at  once  an  Agrarian  law,  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  judicial  power,  and  another 
in  the  manner  of  proceeding  against  persons  charged 
with  rioting,  or  with  treasonable  practices.     So  in<- 
variably  did  each  new  adventurer  tread  in  the  steps 
of  his  predecessors,  and    endeavour  to  reopen    the 
door  which  they  had  successively  hoped  to  shut  against 
all  future  demagogues,  so  soon  as  they  had  them- 
selves passed  through  it.    By  his  Agrarian  law.  An* 
tonius  proposed  to  nominate  a  commission  of  sevea 
persons,  II  who  were  to  possess  the  usual  exorbitant 
powers  granted  to  such  Commissioners  in  declaring 
what  were  national  domains,  and  in  distributing  them 
at  their  pleasure.     Their  authority  was  so  extensive, 
that  Cicero  hyperbolically  describes  them  as  empowered 
to  divide  the  whole  of  Italy  ;^  and  it  is  mentioned, 
that  Campania,**  together  with  some  of  the  most  va« 
luable  lands  possessed  by  the  Commonwealth  in  Sicily^, 
were  amongst  the  districts  to  be  subjected  to  their 
disposal.    The  Constitution  of  the  judicial  power  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century  3  and  one  of 
Caesar's  late  enactments' had  bestowed  it,  exclusively, 
on  the   Senatorian  and  Equestrian  orders,  and  had 
repealed  the  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  Aurelian 
law,  by  which  it  had  been  communicated  also  to  some 
of  the  wealthiest  class  of  the  plebeians.    Antonius, 
however,   proposed   not  only  to  repeal  Caesar's   re- 
strictions, but  to  open  the  judicial  power  more  indisr 
criminH,,ely  than  ever,  by  making  any  man  eligible 
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•  Cicero,  PhiUppie,  r.  c.  3.    Dion  Cauiua,  lib.  xlv.  p.  274, 277. 

t  Cicero,  ad  AtticMm,  lib.  xv.  epist.  ix. 

J  Ibid,  epist  xi.  §  Ibid.  Philippic,  U.  c  13. 
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lto|ii^.ifliohad  ever  held  the  rank  of  Centurion;*  and^  io 
fiict,  by  9o  refXKvnti^  aU  the  qualificatioas  formerly 
required,  that  comiBon  floMiere  and  naturalized  fo- 
reig^oers  might  now  become  Judges.  His  third  and 
worst  measure  was,  to  allow  an  appeid  to  the  People 
from  all  persons  convicted  beibre  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
of  any  acts  in  vic^tien  of  the  public  peace  ;t  a  law 
which  was,  in  feet,  a  promise  of  impunity  to  all  who 
should  be  guilty  of  riots  or  seditions.  These  acts 
were  all  curried,  it  is  said>  by  violence,  ^  and  in  contempt 
of  all  the  religtous  impedimeDts  with  which  their  op- 
ponents attempted  to  obstruct  their  course.  Anlonius 
was  openly  escorted  by  armed  men  in  the  Forum,  and 
in  the  Senate ;  and  the  veterans^  whose  grants  of  land 
he  had  taken  care  to  confirm  by  the  authority  of  the 
people,  were  present  m  crowds  in  the  Capital  to  sup- 
port him  against  all  opposition. 
GrowiBff  ^hile  ttuese  proceedings  were  going  on  at  Rome, 
mmiitf  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  chiefly  at  Antium«  or  in 
betwcfn  Campania ;  and  both  were  preparing  to  pass  over  into 
Asia.  Brutus  was  to  exhibit  some  GanieB  at  Rome 
in  the  early  part  of  July  3  §  but  as  he  did  not  like  to 
appear  in  the  city  himself,  C.  Antonius,  as  one  of  his 
coUeagoes  in  the  Pr»torship,  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  them  in  his  name.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  people  eagerly  caught  at  some  passages  in 
one  of  the  dramatic  entertainments  which  seemed  ap- 
plicable to  Brutus,  and  received  them  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  Tliis,  perhaps,  irritated  and  alarmed  An- 
tonius ;  nor  vms  he  pleased  that  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  one  of  their  proclamations  which  they  issued  as 
Pnetors,  should  have  declared  their  intention  still  to 
absent  themselves  from  Rome  on  account  of  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  Capital,  ||  and  that  they  were 
evidently  preparing  to  leave  Italy  and  repair  to  the 
esstern  Provinces.  Antonius,  in  a  counter  proclama- 
tion, treated  this  language  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  threatened  to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  his  tone  in 
his  public  speeches  became  more  arrogant ;  and  he 
was  heard  to  say  openly,  that  none  could  hope  to  save 
their  lives,except  their  party  should  prove  victorious ',% 
which  was,  in  other  words,  a  denunciation  of  woe  to 
the  vanquished.  L.  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,** 
ventured  to  speak  against  Antonius  in  the  Senate  on 
the  first  of  August,  but  no  one  supported  him,  and 
finding  aQ  resistance  hopeless,  he  forbore  to  attend  in 
the  Senate  again.  Yet  soon  after  this  it  appears  that 
Brutus  and  Qissius  entertained  the  hope  of  organizing 
a  more  successful  opposition  ;tt  for  they  sent  letters 
to  all  the  Senators  of  Consular  and  Praetorian  rank, 
requesting  them  to  be  present  in  the  Senate  on  the 
first  of  September;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  August 
Brutus  met  Cicero  at  Vdia ;  and  finding  that  he  had 
already  renounced  his  design  of  leaving  Italy,  and  was 
then  returning  to  Rome,  he  expressed  the  greatest 
satisfaction  at  this  change  of  purpose,  and  his  h(^>es 
that  Cicero  was  going  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Commonwealth.     It  is  probable 

*  Cicero,  PhiUppic,  i.  c.  8.    Ibid.  v.  c.  5,  6. 

t  Ibid.  I.  9, 10. 

X  IbkL  i.  «.  10.    Ibid.  ii.  c  42.    Ibid.  v.  c.  4.  6, 7. 

S  Ibid,  md  ^tticum,  lib.  xv.  epist.  xzri.  lib.  xyI.  epist.  1.  ii. 
Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xWti.  p.  338. 

II  Cicero,  ad  Fmmiidre*,  lib.  xi.  epist.  iii. 

i  Ibid.  oH  Atticum,  lib.  xr.  epist.  xxii.  Philippic*  y.  C  8.  niri 
victorem,  neminem  victurum, 

**  Ibid,  ad  Atticwn,  lib.  xtI.  epist.  tU.  Philippic.  L  c.  4.  6. 

ft  Ibid,  ad  Atticum,  Ub.  xvi.  epist  vii. 


thai  Brutus  and  Cassius,  being  now  fully  resolved  to 
secure  to  themselves,  if  possible,  the  resources  of  the 
eastern  Provinces,  were  anxious  to  acquire  such  a 
support  in  the  Senate,  as  might  free  them  from  the 
charge  of  rebellion,  and  might  ensure,  for  all  their 
proceedings,  the  sanction  of  the  Government  at  home. 
We  cannot  tell,  however,  by  what  means  they  hoped 
to  deprive  Antonius  of  his  military  superiority  in  Italy ; 
and  yet,  while  he  retained  it,  they  could  not  calculate 
on  their  party's  obtaining,  the  ascendency  either  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  Forum,  Perhaps  they  trusted 
that  many  of  Cesar's  old  officers,  and  particularly 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  two  Consuls  elect,  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  late  conduct  of  Antonius,  and  would 
be  able  to  counteract  bis  influence  over  the  minds  of 
tbe  soldiers.*  But  their  plans  and  their  cause  were 
finally  ruined  by  the  interference  of  C.  Octavius ; 
who,  taking  to  himself  the  part  which  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  might  have  performed  sincerely  and  effectually, 
succeeded  indeed  in  drawing  away  the  army  from 
Antonius,  but  only  to  attach  it  to  himself;  and  com- 
ing forward  as  the  heir  and  adopted  son  of  Cssar, 
rallied  around  him  the  whole  strength  of  his  uncle's 
adherents,  and  was  thus  enabled,  eventually,  to  dictate 
terms  to  Antonius  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  crush  for  erer  the  reviving  hopes  of  the  Aristocracy. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Aristocratical  party 
lost  an  army,  which,  if  it  had  existed  for  a  few  months 
longer,  might  have  altered  the  whole  complexion  of 
afiEairs.  We  have  already  stated  that  Sex.  Pompeius 
was  in  arms  against  the  officers  of  Csesar  in  Spain, 
at  the  period  of  Cesar's  assassination.  He  had  been 
gradually  increasing  his  strength,  had  defeated  C. 
Asinius  Pollio,  Caesar's  Lieutenant,t  and  had  made 
himself  master  of  New  Carthage,  and  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  what  was  called  the  Farther  Spain.  The 
tidings  of  Caesar's  death  gave  him  great  encourage- 
ment, and  produced  a  general  sensation  in  his  favour  -, 
he  had  seven  legions  under  his  command,  which 
constituted  a  formidable  force,  although  they  were 
probably  composed  chiefly  of  ill-disciplined  troops, 
and  might  not  perhaps  have  had  their  full  compli- 
ment in  point  of  numbers.  Thus  circumstanced,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Consuls  at  Rome,  couched, 
according  to  Cicero,  in  firm  but  temperate  language, 
in  which  he  demanded  his  restoration  to  his  country^ 
and  that  all  armies  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  should 
be  equally  disbanded.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
his  father-in-law,  L.  Libo,^  to  say  that  he  would  con- 
clude no  peace,  unless  he  could  recover  the  property 
of  his  &ther  which  had  been  confiscated  by  Caesar, 
and  sold  to  different  individuals  by  public  auction. 
The  validity  of  these  sales,  as  well  as  of  all  the  rest  of 
Cssar's  Acts,  had  been  recently  confirmed  by  law; 
and  besides,  Antonius  himself  had  been  the  purchaser 
of  Pompey's  house  at  Rome,  and  was  now  actually 
residing  in  it  j  so  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  given 
up  without  some  compensation.  But  at  this  time 
M.  Lepidus  commanded  the  Province  of  the  Hither 
Spain  ;§  and  thus  found  himself  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  an  enemy  who  had  already  overrun  the 

*  Cicero,  ddAuiemn,  lib.  xv.  epiaC.  xxiL  dated  on  Uie  twenty- 
fiftb  of  Jane. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  xvi.  epist.  iv.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlv.  p.  274,  275. 

X  Cicero,  ad  Atticum^  Ub.  xri.  epist.  it. 

§  Ibid.  Philippic,  v.  c.  14, 15.  Ibid.  xiii.  c.  4,  5.  Dion  Caasitil, 
lib.  xh*.  p.  275. 
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whole  of  the  Farther  Spain,  and  had  defeated  one  of 
Csesar's  Lieutenants  in  the  field.  Lepidas  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  contest,  and  was  therefore  warmly 
disposed  to  accede  to  all  that  Sex.  Pompeins  re- 
quested.* The  Senate  willingly  confirmed  what  Le- 
pidus  had  promised ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Sex. 
Pompeius  should  he  restored  to  his  country,  and  that 
a  sum  amounting  to  about^5,65O,000.  should  be  granted 
to  him  out  of  the  Treasury,  to  enable  him  to  redeem 
his  father*s  property.  Satisfied  with  these  conditions, 
Pompeius  gave  up  his  army,  quitted  the  Province  in 
which  he  had  so  long  maintained  himself,  and  re- 
paired to  Massilia,t  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  suspense,  not  deeming  it  expedient  or 
safe  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  midst  .of  those  dis- 
orders which  had  now  again  begun  to  distract  the 
Commonwealth. 

We  have  said  that  Cicero  was  met  by  Brutus  at 
Velia  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  and  was  requested 
by  him  to  take  an  active  part  from  henceforward  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs, — in  other  words,  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  and 
make  one  vigorous  attempt  to  recover  for  them  their 
ancient  ascendency.  This,  indeed,  was  now  become 
Cicero* s  fixed  resolution ;  he  thought  he  saw  a  more 
fevourable  opportunity  for  acting  with  effect,  than 
had  occurred  at  any  period  of  the  late  war  between 
Ccesar  and  Pompey  -,  and  laying  aside  at  last  all' hesi- 
tation, he  went  to  Rome  to  commence  his  memorable 
career  of  opposition  to  Antonius,  and  to  all  the  par- 
tisans of  his  revolutionary  system.  He  arrived  in 
the  Capital  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Senate  was  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
vote  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods  in  honour  of 
Caesar's  exploits.  According  to  his  own  account,^ 
Cicero  feeling  some  fatigue  from  his  journey,  and 
not  considering  the  business  on  which  the  Senate  was 
summone<l  to  be  very  important,  forbore  to  attend 
the  meeting.  His  absence  greatly  exasperated  An- 
tonius, who  interpreted  it  probably  into  an  insinuation 
that  it  was  useless  to  appear  in  the  Senate  while  the 
debates  of  that  body  were  overawed  by  a  military 
force.  Accordingly,  Antonius  spoke  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  threatened  to  come  and  pull  down  Cicero's 
house,  if  he  persisted  in  absenting  himself.  It  was 
usual,  we  must  remember,  for  the  Consuls  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  Senators  either  by  a  fine,  or  by 
seizing  some  article  of  their  property  as  a  security 
for  their  appearance  ;  but  the  threat  of  Antonius  far 
exceeded  the  authority  which  any  former  Consuls  had 
been  known  to  exercise  in  similar  circumstances. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  Cicero  did  attend  the 
Senate,  when  Antonius  in  his  turn  was  absent ;  and 
he  then  delivered  the  speech  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  first  Philippic  Oration.  It  contains  a 
strong  condemnation  of  the  measures  which  Antonius 
was  pursuing,  expressed  however  in  temperate  lan- 
guage, and  unmixed  with  personalities  -,  yet  it  gave 
Antonius  the  greatest  offence.  He  summoned  the 
Senate  to  meet  again  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 


*  Qttum  Lepido  omnet  Imperatores  forent  meliores,  is  the  re- 
mark of  VelleiuB  Paterculus  on  another  occasion,  lib.  ii.  c  89, 
and  it  is  equally  applicable  here. 

t  Clceroj  PhiUpvic,  xiii.  c.  6.  Appian,  de  Bell.  CML  lib.  iy. 
c.  84. 

t  Cicero,  Philippic,  i.  c.  5,  et  nq. 


and  on  that  day  replied  to  Cicero's  attack  upon  his 
measures  by  a  violent  invective,*  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  he  charged  him  with  being  an  accom- 
plice in  Caesar's  murder ;  intending,  as  Cicero  asserted, 
to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  veterans  against  him, 
and  hoping  that  they  would  make  some  attempts  on 
his  life,  if  he  ventured  to  appear  in  the  Senate-house. 
But  Cicero  having  suspected,  whether  justly  or  no, 
that  he  could  not  attend  without  danger,  was  resolved 
not  to  risk  the  experiment  5  and  similar  fears,  he  tells 
us,  kept  away  P.  Servilius,  who  had  expressed  the 
same  sentiments  as  he  had  done  on  the  second  of 
September ;  and  L.  Hso,  who  had  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  opposition  to  Antonius,  by  his  speech  on  the 
first  of  August.  The  famous  Oration,  therefore,  which 
is  entitled  the  second  Philippic,  and  which  professes 
to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  the  luneteenth 
of  September  in  reply  to  the  invectives  of  Antonius^ 
was  in  reality  never  delivered  at  all  5  but  was  written 
by  Cicero  about  this  time,  and  sent  to  Atticus  in  the 
month  of  October,  with  an  express  caution  that  he 
would  not  let  it  be  seen  by  those  friends  of  Antonius 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  his  house.f  In 
fact,  Cicero  retired  into  the  country  soon  afterwards^ 
and  remained  for  some  time  at  one  or  other  of  his 
villas,  only  going  to  Rome  at  intervals,  and  leaving  it 
again  immediately.  He  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  Senate  till  the  new  Consuls  entered  upon 
their  office ;  meantime  an  unexpected  enemy  suddenly 
came  forward  against  Antonius,  and  attacked  him 
with  weapons  more  effectual  than  Cicero's  eloquence. 
We  have  seen  that  C.  Octavius  had  been  coolly  re- 
ceived by  Antonius  at  his  first  arrival  in  Rome,  after 
Caesar's  murder.  It  is  said  that  not  content  with 
slighting  him  as  a  political  associate,  Antonius  en- 
deavoured to  obstruct,  or  at  least  to  delay,  his  adop- 
tion into  the  Julian  family ;  as  he  could  not  claim 
the  possession  of  his  uncle's  inhentance,t  till  he  had 
gone  through  the  forms  by  which  he  became  Caesar's 
adopted  son.  On  this  provocation,  Octavius  resolved 
to  do  himself  justice  by  the  most  atrocious  means, 
and  although  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
suborned  some  ruffians  to  assassinate  Antonius,§  the 
Consul  of  the  Republic,  in  his  own  house.  The  at- 
tempt was  discovered  in  time,  but  it  threw  Antonius 
into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  alann.  As  it  had  not 
succeeded,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  doubted  its 
reality,  and  believed  that  the  charge  had  been  falsely 
brought  forward  against  Octavius,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  ruin,  that  Antonius  might  enjoy  his  property 
without  disturbance.  So  strong  in  fact  was  the 
public  feeling,  and  so  unpopular  was  Antonius  at  this 
period,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  bring  his 
intended  assassins  to  trial.  But  he  trembled  at  the 
insecurity  of  his  situation ;  and  finding  that  Octavius 
was  now  leagued  with  his  enemies,  and  beingxin- 
formed  probably  of  the  intrigues  which  he' was  carry- 
ing on  with  Caesar's  veterans,  he  thought  that  he 
should  require  the  support  of  a  stronger  military  force 
than  the  guard  with  which  he  had  hitherto  protected 
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Biofrapliy.  his  person^  and  by  wliicli  be  bad  overawed  the  Senate 
'  and  the  Fonini.    In  justice  to  his  memory  we  should 
remember^  that  the  assassination  of  Caesar  might  well 
hare  deterred  him  from  exposing  himself  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators  or  of  their 
partisans ;  and  that  when  Cicero  so  loudly  complains 
of  the  introduction  of  a  barbarian  guard  into  the 
Senate-bouse^  he  should  have  reflected  that  the  crime 
committed  by  his  own  ^ends^  had  rendered  such  a 
precaution  natural^  if  not  necessary.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Antonius  thought  bis  present  force  insufficient  any 
longer  to  defend  him  ^  and  accordingly  he  set  out  on 
the  ninth  of  October  for  Brundusium,*  in  order  to 
secure  the  four  legions  which  were  quartered  In  that 
neighbourhood,  and  which  having  formed  part  of  the 
army  assembled  in  Macedonia  by  Caesar  for  his  Parthian 
expedition,  had  lately  returned  to  Italy»  and  remained 
still  embodied,  under  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
their  own  immediate  officers.    When  he  arrived  at 
Brundusium,t  be  proceeded  to  address  the  soldiers, 
and  offered  to  each  man  a  gratuity  of  about  ^3. 4s,  7d. 
in  order  to  win  them  to  his  interests ;  but  far  from 
receiving  this  offer  with  thankfulness,  the  troops  mur- 
mured at  it  and  ridiculed  it,  as  utterly  inadequate  to  their 
expectations  j  and  many  of  the  Centurions  and  soldiers 
appeared  inclined  to  disown  his  authority  altogether. 
Alarmed  at  tbese  symptoms,  he  sent  for  several  of 
those  Centurions,  whom   he  most    suspected,  to  his 
own  quarters,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  instantly 
executed.     But  this  severity  failed  to  effect  its  object  5 
the  legions  could  not  be  prevailed   upon  to  follow 
him  i  and  at  the  same   time  the  tidings  which  he 
received  of  the  proceedings  of  Octavius,  made  him 
feel  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Rome  without  delay. 
In  fact,  no  sooner  had  he  set  out  for  Brundusium;  than 
Octavius  hastened  into  Campania,  and  by  giving  to 
each  man  a  donation  of  about  s^l64  be  prevailed  upon 
Caesar's  veterans,  who  had  been  settled  at  Casilinum 
vttenil  to  '^^  Calatia,  to  join  his  standard.     He  then  applied 
jwk  him.    to  some  other  of  the  military  colonies  in  that  neigh- 
bourbood,  and  succeeded  in  raising   a  considerable 
force,  which  he  began  to  organize  at  Capua  with  the 
greatest  activity.     The  municipal   towns, §   no  less 
than  the  establishments  of  the  veterans,  testified  the 
strongest  attachment  to  his  cause  3  and  he  wrote  at 
the  same  time  to  Cicero,  requesting  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him,  asking  his  advice  as  to  his  subsequent 
movements,  and  wishing  him  to  come  forward  as  his 
avowed  associate,  and  to  exert  his  influence  in  the 
Senate  in  his  behalf. 

Cicero  could  not  but  entertain  a  natural  distrust 
of  so  dangerous  an  assistant;  and  expressed,  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,|i  his  unavailing  wishes  that  Bru- 
tus were  at  hand  instead  of  Octavius  to  turn  the 
impending  crisis  to  the  advantage  of  the  Common- 
wealth.. But  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  already  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ionian  Gulf ;  and  to  wait  for  their 
return  was  impossible.  In  an  evil  hour,  therefore  for 
himself,  did  Cicero  listen  to  the  advances  of  Octavius, 
and  encourage  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  endeavour 

*  Cicero,  ad  Familmres,  lib.  zii.  epist.  xnii.  • 

t  Dion  Cassiitt,  lib.  zlv.  p.  276.    Cicero,  PkiUppic,  iii.  c.  2. 
Ibid.  ▼.  c.  8. 

t  Cicero,  ad  Aiticum,  lib.  xvi.  epist.  viii.  iz. 

%  Ibid.  lib.  XTi.  epist.  xi. 
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to  strengthen  his  party  by  the  favour  of  the  popular  CtiiuOcta- 
assembly.    Octavius  adopted  this  plan,  and  was  intro-  "^^  Cesar 
duced  into  the  Forum,  and  brought  forward  to  speak,  ^"8*»*««' 
by  the  Tribune  Tiberius  Canutius,^  one  of  the  most  * 
violent  enemies  of  Antonius.    But  his  speech  was  ill 
calculated  to  please  the  Aristocratical  party ;  for  he 
attempted,  we  are  told,  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
popular  fi&vour  as  the  heir  and  adopted  son  of  Cssar  $ 
he  dwelt  largely  on  the   great  services  of  the  late 
Dictator  ;  and  when  making  some  promises  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  future  conduct,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  towards  a  statue  of  Cssar,  which  Antonius  had 
lately  placed  in  the  Rostra,f  and  swore  that  he  would 
be  true  to  his  word,  "  as  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  his 
iiiiher's  greatness.'*  ^  But  not  feeling  himself  strong 
enough  as  yet  to  maintain  the  Capital  against  Anto- 
nius, and  finding,  if  we  may  believe  Appian,  that  the 
veterans  were  not  well  disposed  to  fight  in  such  a 
quarrel,  he  withdrew  into  Tuscany  with  his  forces,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  some  assistance  from  that  quarter. 
In  the  meantime  Antonius    was    returning  with 
all  speed  to  Rome,  attended  by  the  legion  of  the 
Alauds,(  a  corps  which  had  been  raised  by  Caesar  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and   had  afterwards,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  admitted  by  him  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
^  citizens.     Since  his  death  this  legion  had  been  greatly 
'  favoured  by  Antonius,  and  its  common  soldiers  had 
been  rendered  capable,  by  his  law,  of  serving  amongst 
the  third  order  of  Judees  on  criminal  trials.    He  had 
therefore  apparently  tidcen  it  with  him  to  Brundusium, 
and  was  now  returning  with  it  to  Rome;  for  the  four 
legions  which  he  had  gone  to  secure,  had  not  received 
bim  so  cordially  as  to  induce  him  to  rely  on  them  in 
any  critical  service;  and  he  was  well  satisfied  that 
they  should  consent  to  march  by  themselves  towards 
Gaul  3  there,  us  he  hoped,  to  receive  him  as  their 
Commander  when  he  should  arrive  to  take  possession 
of  that  Province.    The  Alaudae  then  formed  his  escort    ' 
when  he  approached  Rome,  and  were  left  by  him  at 
Tibur,  while  he  entered  the  city  with  no  other  force 
apparently  than  that  which  he  had  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  employing  to  support  his  authority  or  secure 
his  person.     He  then,  as  Consul,  issued  a  number  of 
proclamations, §  charging  Octavius  with  rebellion,  and 
threatening  the  severest  punishments  against  some 
other  individuals  whom  he  considered  as  his  abettors. 
He  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November,  and  announced  that  if  any  mem- 
ber absented  himself,  he  would  be  justly  considered 
as  a  conspirator  against  the  Consul's  life,  and  a  party 
to  the  treasonable  counsels  of  Octavius.    But  he  soon  ivo  of  the 
learned  that  one  of  the  legions  from  Brundusium,  ||  legions  dc- 
instead  of  pursuing  its  march    towards  Gaul,    had  ^^  -Anto* 
suddenly  turned  off  towards   the  Capital,  and    had  .**'."*"** 
actually  stationed  itself  at  Alba  in  a  state  of  open  dis-  ^J^    ^^ 
obedience  to  his -authority.     He  then  repaired  to  the 
troops  whom  he  had  left  at  Tibur,  and  tried,  we  may 
suppose,  to  assure  himself  of  their  fidelity,  by  pro- 
mising to  them  abundant  rewards  out  of  the  property 
of  his  antagonists. 

•  Dion  Cosslos,  lib.  xlr.  p.  276.  Appian,  deBell.  Civil,  lib.  iii. 
c.  41. 

t  Cicero,  adFamiUare»,  lib.  xii.  epist.  iii.  ad^tticum,  Jib.  xri, 
epist.  XT.  Jurat,  *' ita  sibi  parentis  Aonores  conae^ui  lictat;**  et 
nmul  dextram  inttndit  ad  statuam, 

X  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  xvi.  epist.  viii. 
§  Ibid.  Philippit,  iii.  c.  7,  8. 
Ibid.  iU.  c.  3.    Ibid.  xiii.  c.  9. 
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Blognphy.      Again  he  returned  to  Rorne^  feeling  it  impor-  wealth  was  again  involved  in  a  Civil  war,  when  little  CftHa(Vct%i 

'  tant,  if  possible^   still  to  muntain  possession  of  the    more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  termination  ^^^^ 

Capital ;  and  not  choosing,  whatever  was  his  rea-    of  hostilities  in  Spain,  and  the  last  triumphant  return  ^^^^^^ 

son,  to  attend  in  the  Senate  on  the  twenty-fourth,    of  Cesar  to  Rome. 

he    postponed    the  meeting  of   that   body  to   the        When  Antonius  left  the  Capital  to  take  possession 

twenty-eighth,*  and  summoned  the  Senators  then  to    of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  colleague,  P.  DolabeUa,  seems 

assemble  in  the  Capitol.    He  was  extremely  anxious    to  have  been  already  on  his  way  towards  Syria.    We 

^^  ^       to  fortify  himself  by  their  authority,  and  to  obtain  a    find  that  he  was  at  his  villa,  nearFormis,  in  the  latter 

45*      ^^^^  which  should  declare  Octavius  and  his  abettors    end  of  October,*  and  that  he  then  was  making  some      ^- 

^*       public  enemies.    For  this  purpose  he  prohibited  three  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  him     a.  c* 

'39.       individuals  by  name,t  all  of  them  his  vehement  op-    to  Cicero,  while  he  should  be  absent  from  Italy.  45, 

ponents,  from  appearing  in  the  Senate  on  this  occa-        Hence  he  probably  crossed  over  into  Greece  sooa       ^ 

sion ;  threatening  one  of  them  with  death,  according  afterwards,  accompanied  by  a  small  military  force ;      ^^* 

to  Cicero,  if  he  ventured  to  disobey  his  injunction,  so  that  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  vnta 

But  just  before  the  Senate  assembled,  he  was  informed  deserted  by  both  the    Consuls,  while   of   the  Tri- 

that  the  fourth  legion,  $  another  of  those  which  he  bunes,  two  at  least,  Tiberius.  Canutius  and  L.  Cassius, 

had  met  at  Brundusium,  had  not  only  stopped  its  were  warmly  devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Aristocracy. 

march   towards  Gaul,  but  had  actually  joined   the  The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  seem  now,  for  the 

standard  of  Octavius  in  Tuscany.    Under  the  impres-  first,  time  daring  many  years,  to  have  been  left  to 

sion  produced  on  men's  minds  by  this  intelligence,  he  express  their  sentiments  freely)  the  terror  of  a  mill- 

dared  not  submit  to  the  Senate  his  intended  motion  tary  force  was  removed  on  the  one  hand,  nor  does  the 

on  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  lest  the  decision  peace  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  disturbed  by  any 

of  the  majority  might  rather  favour  his  enemies  than  disorders  of  the  populace  on  the  other.  The  measures 

himself.    His  only  hope  lay  in  the  success  of  bis  arms,  of  the  Government  therefore,  and  the  votes  of  indi-  I 

and  in  stopping,  by  his  presence,  the  growing  spirit  viduals  were  likely  bow,  if  ever,  to  be  independent^ 

of  disaffection  among  the  soldiers.     Accordingly,  the  and  wise,  and  pure ;  debased  only  by  that  inevitable 

Senate  was  only  consulted  on  the  question  of  voting  alloy  which  the  actions  and  principles  of  men  will 

the  usual  thanksgivings  to  the  Gods  in  honour  of  M.  always  contract  from  the  original  folly  and  selfishness 

Lepidus  for  his  services  in  Spain ;  and  as  soon  as  the  of  human  nature.     But  the  influence  of  eloquence  is 

Senators  separated,  Antonius  proceeded  to  the  cus-  a  less  unworthy  motive  than  the  fear  of  the  sword  ; 

tomary  allotment  of  the  Provuices  to  the  different  and  it  was  a  fit  reward  for  the  general  purity  of 

Magistrates  of  the  yeur  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  Cicero's  character,  that  his  ascendency  marked  the 

of  office.    His  brother,  C.  Antonius,  received  his  no-  last  moments  of  his  country's  freedom ;  and  that  whea 

mination  to  the  Province  of  Macedonia,  which  had  Rome  was  left  to  herself,  she  followed  his  guidance 

been  already,  as  we  have  seen,  conferred  on  him  by  with  enthusiastic  affection.    Immediately  on  the  de-  Cicero  it* 

the  People;  and  he  himself^  in  the  same    manner,  parture  of  Antonius,    he  ^hastened  to  return  to  the  turns  to 

entered  upon  his  own  appointment  to  the  command  Capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ninth  of  December.f  ^^"*- 

Aotonius     of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    He  immediately  assumed  the  mi-  The  Tribunes  had  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  on 

p'^^to*'™  ^^*^^y  dress,  and  left  the  city  with  the  utmost  secresy  the  twentieth,  that  a  vote  might  be  passed  empower- 

Ch^pine     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  command  of  his  troops  at  Tibur  ;§  whence  ing  the  Consuls  elect,  Hirttus  and  Pansa,  to  provide 

Gaul.  he  hastened,  by  cross  roads,  towards  his  Province,  for  the  assembling  the  Senate  in  safety  on  the  first 

fearing  lest  Octavius  might  intercept  his  march.  of  January.     A  very  few  days  before  the  twentieth. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ariminum  he  found  there  the  two  there  ajipeared  a  proclamation  from  Decimus  Brutus, 

remaining  legions  from  Brundusium,  which  acknow-  in  which    he    engaged  to  maintain  the  Province  of 

ledged  his  authority  without  dispute  3  and  with  them  Cisalpine  Gaul  against  the  attempts  of  Antonius,  and 

a  third,  according  to  Appian,||  which  had  returned  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  authority 

fi-om  Macedonia  after  Antonius's  departure  from  Brun-  of  the  Senate  and  people.    This  declaration  was  likely 

dusium,   and,  choosing   to   embrace    his  party,  had  to  encourage  the  timid  and  the  wavering;  and  that 

followed  the  other  two  which  still  adhered  to  him  the  impression  produced   by  it  might  not  be  lost, 

into  Gaul.  These  forces,  together  with  the  legion  of  the  Cicero  went  very  early  to  the  Senate  on  the  morning 

Alaudse,  and  a  considerable  number  ofthe  veterans  from  of  the  twentieth,  and  having  thus  awakened  an  in- 

Ceesar's  colonies,  who  preferred  his  service  to  that  of  terest  in  men's  minds,  and. procured  a  ftiU  attendance 

Octavius,  formed  all  together  an  imposing  array;  and  of  Senators,  he  delivered  the  speech  which  is  entitled 

there  was  nothing  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  which  could  offer  the  third  Philippic.      In  this  he  proposed   that  the 

He  18  op«    to  them  any  resistance  in  the  field.     But  Decimus  Senate  should  declare  its  approbation  of  the  conduct 

Bee  B    •    Brutus,  who",  as  we  have  seen,  had  held  the  command  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  of  the  Province  of  Cisalpme 

tu8,whom   of  that  Province  for  some  months,  was  resolved  not  Gaul,  in  upholding  the  Senate's  authority;   that  it 

he  Wcget  lightly  to  abandon  it ;  and  accordingly  threw  himself  should  also  express  its  gratitude  to  Octavius,  and  to 

inMutina.  into  the  town  of  Mutina,^  to  maintain  that  place  the  two  legions  which  had  deserted  Antonius;  and 

against  the  invader.    Antonius  immediately  advanced  that  it  should  order  Decimus  Brutus,  and  all  other 

and  began  to  lay  siege  to  it ;  and  thus  the  Common-  officers  who  held  commands  in  the  Provinces  by  virtue 

^  of  Caesar  s  arrangements,  to  retain  their  governments 

nr.»  ->   .f      a  till  the  Senate  should  think  proper  to  supersede  them* 
•  Cicero,  PMUppie,  lii.  c.  8.  ^    mt  r 

t  Ibid.  ill.  c.  9.  t  Ibid.  iii.  c.  3.  9.  : 

i  Ibid.  iii.  c.  10.  •  *  Cicero,  ad  ^tticum,  Ub.  xr.  eptst.  ZJii, 

11  De  BelL  dvlL  Ub.  iii.  c.  43.  48.  f  Ibid,  ad  FamiUarn^    Ub.  xi.  epiM.  V.  H.     PhiUpTpie.  iii, 

f  Cicero,  PkUipfic*  xiii.  0.  9.  c  4,  5. 
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Vopapkf.  The  Senate  agreed  to  all  that  Cicero  wished  ;*  and 
thus  not  only  was  M.  Antonius  adjudged  to  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  Province  of  Gaul/  but  the  claims 
of  his  brother  upon  Macedonia^  and  of  F,  Dolabella 
upon  Sjria,  were  condemned  on  the  same  ground. 
Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Mutina  was  carried  on  with 
ngour  by  Antonius,  and  Octavius  having  intercepted 
some  cavalry,  archers,  and  elephants,!  which  were 
on  their  way  to  join  the  besieging  army,  was  pro- 
ceeding to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  town,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Consuls  with  fresh  troops  from  Rome.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  the  first  of  January  arrived,  and 
the  new  Consuls,  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa, 
entered  upon  their  office.  They  assembled  the  Se- 
nators on  the  very  first  day  of  their  Consulship ',  first 
to  consult  them  generally  on  the  Commonwealth,  and 
then  to  determine  on  the  honours  which  were  to  be 
paid  to  C.  Octavius  and  to  his  followers,  according  to 
the  resolution  passed  before  at  the  meeting  of  the 
twentieth  of  December. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  composed  as  the  Senate 
Cftleoffide- was  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  partisans  of 
fcads  Ab-  Caesar,  that  Antonius  should  be  left  altogether  without 
AeSnurte,  *°  advocate.  The  person  who  first  came  forward  in 
*  his  behalf  was  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  who  had  been  made 
Consul  by  Csesar  during  the  last  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year  706,  and  had  before  commanded  a  sepa- 
rate division  of  his  army  in  the  campaign  of  the 
preceding  year  in  Greece.  At  an  earlier  period,  in 
the  year  69?,  he  bad  been  one  of  the  Tribunes ;  and  it 
was  owing  to  a  law  proposed  by  him,}  and  directing 
that  the  Judges  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  instead  of 
selected  by  the  Praetor,  that  P.  Clodius  obtained  an 
acquittal,  when  jtried  for  his  infamous  profanation  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  Cssar*s  house.  He  now 
moved  that  a  deputation  from  the  Senate  should  be  sent 
to  Antonius,  to  demand  of  him  that  he  should  raise  the 
dege  of  Mutina  ;§  that  he  should  abstain  from  all  acts 
of  hostility  against  Decimus  Brutus  and  the  Province 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  5  and  that  he  should  submit  himself 
to  the  authority  of  the  Senate  and  People.  If  he 
refused  to  comply  with  these  demands,  he  was  to 
he  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  whole  popu« 
hition  of  the  State  was  to  assume  the  military 
dress,  as  in  a  war  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
general  safety.  It  was  not  supposed  that  Antonius 
would  accede  to  the  terms  offered  him ;  and  as  he  would 
gain  time  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and  to 
strengthen  his  party  whilst  the  deputation  should  be 

fning  to  his  camp  from  Rome  and  returning  with 
is  answer,  Cicero,  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
decisive  measures,  was  anxious,  on  this  very  account^ 
that  he  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy  imme- 
diately,  and  that  the  people  should  be  summoned  at 
once  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  After  a  vehement 
debate,  however,  which  was  protracted  by  successive 
I  adjournments   during  three    days,   the   proposal  of 

Q.  Calenus  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  Antonius.H  On  other 
points,  the  opinion  of  Cicero  was  followed,  settle- 

♦Cicero,    Pkmppie.  it,  c.  1,  rf  sef.   Dion  Cmulas,  lib.  xlr. 
p.  277, 

t  Cicero,  PMUpjne,  v.  c,  17.    Won  Caadiw,  lib.  xlv.  p.  276. 

X  Ibid.  adAtticum,  lib.  i.  epigt.  xvi, 

§  IWd.  PMUpfit.  tL  c.  2, 3.  Ibid.  vi.  c,  1. 


ments  of  land  were  promised  to  the  veterans  and  to 
the  two  legions  which  had  joined  Octavius  -,*  and  an 
exemption  from  military  service  was  granted  to  them 
and  to  their  children,  except  in  the  case  of  a  war 
breaking  out  in  Gaul  or  in  Italy.  L.  Egnatuleius,  the 
Quaestor  who  had  led  the  fourth  legion  over  to 
Octavius,'  was  allowed  to  be  a  candidate  for  and  to 
hold  any  public  office  three  years  before  he  should 
have  attained  the  age  prescribed  by  law.  To  Octavius 
still  higher  honours  were  paid.  He  was  constituted 
an  officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  title  and 
authority  of  Propraetor;  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Senate  among  the  Senators  of  Praetorian  rank  ;  he 
was  allowed  to  be  a  candidate  for  all  public  offices 
several  years  earlier  than  the  law  permitted  ;  and  on 
the  motion  of  his  step-father,  L.  Philippus,t  an 
equestrian  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the 
Rostra. 

Immediately  after  this  debate,  the  deputation,  which 
was  to  carry  the  commands  of  the  Senate  to  Anto- 
nius, set  out  on  its  journey.  It  consisted  of  three 
members ;  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
whom  Caesar  had  appointed  Proconsul  of  Achaia  in 
the  year  707  j  L.  Philippus,  the  step-father  of  Octa- 
vius; and  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of 
CsBsar,  who  had  formerly  when  Consul  countenanced 
the  attacks  of  Clodius  upon  Cicero,  in  order  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Triumvirate.  About  the  same 
time,  A.  Hirtius  took  the  field  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Mutina ;  X  while  his  colleague  C.  Pansa  re* 
mained  at  Rome  to  superintend  the  levies  of  troops 
which  were  carrying  on  with  the  greatest  activity. 
Cicero  meanwhile  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
securing  the  fidelity  of  the  different  commanders  in 
the  western  Provinces.  If  Antonius  were  obliged  to 
retreat  from  before  Mutina,  it  was  a  question  of  the 
last  importance  to  him,  to  ascertain  whether  he  could 
hope  to  find  an  asylum  and  support  in  the  armies 
of  Spain  and  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  There  were  three 
officers  who  held  commands  at  this  time  in  those 
countries;  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  the  Proconsul  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  of  the  Hither  or  Nearer  Spain  ; 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  enjoyed  the  government  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  Transalpine  Gaul  added  by 
Caesars  conquests  to  the  Roman  Empire;  and  C. 
Asinius  Pollio,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Farther 
Spain  against  Sex.  Pompeius  with  the  title  of  Caesar's 
Lieutenant,  and  still  possessed  the  chief  authority  in 
that  Province.  Of  these  three  men  Lepidus  was 
likely  to  join  that  party  which  could  most  work  upon 
his  hopes  of  personal  advantage ;  but  his  inclinations 
would  lead  him  to  oppose  the  cause  of  the  Common- 
wealth, inasmuch  as  the  forms  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion' would  confine  within  moderate  bounds  his 
irregular  ambition.  L.  Munatius  Plancus  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  persons  who  received  large 
presents  from  Caesar,  at  the  time  when  he  was  em- 
ploying the  plunder  of  Gaul  in  purchasing  partisans 
among  the  needy  and  the  prodigal  at  Rome.§  When 
the  Civil  war  began,  we  find  that  L.  Plancus  was  in 
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Caesar's  service,  and  held  a  command  in  bis  army  in 
Spain  during  the  campaign  ag^ainst  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius.^  At  a  later  period  he  was  one  of  his  Lieute- 
nants in  Africa  ;t  and  on  the  whole  his  conduct 
throughout  the  war  obtained  for  him  from  Cesar  the 
appointment  to  the  Province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  nomination  to  the  Consulship  for  the  year  7ll» 
together  with  Decimus  Brutus,  so  that  he  was  at  this 
time  Consul  elect.  His  reputation  however  had  not 
kept  pace  with  his  fortune.  Cicero  tells  him  plainly 
in  one  of  his  letters^  that  he  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  a  time-server  -,  and  Paterculus  speaks  of 
him  as  **  behaving  with  that  wavering  honour,  which 
was  characteristic  of  him.**§  But  as  he  was  at  the 
head  of  an  important  Province  and  a  considerable 
army,  Cicero  tried  to  attach  him  to  the  cause  of  the 
Commonwealth }  and  wrote  to  him  a  number  of  let- 
ters to  this  effect,  which  he  answered  with  the  fairest 
professions  of  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  country,  but 
without  declaring  his  sentiments  with  regard  to 
Antonius.  C.  Asinius  FoUio,  whose  name  reminds 
us  that  we  are  arrived  at  the  age  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
was  early  distinguished  as  an  orator,  I|  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  espoused  the  party  of 
Csesar ;  because,  according  to  his  own  account,^  the 
power  of  some  one  of  his  personal  enemies  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  made  him  afraid  to  join  the  standard 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  served  Cssar  faithfully, 
and  was  left  by  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  command 
of  the  Province  of  Farther  Spain,  after  the  defeat  of 
Cnseus  Pompeius  at  Munda.  He  had  since  been 
opposed  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  had  been  defeated  by 
him,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Yet  he  pro- 
fessed a  great  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  a  determination  to  resist  any  person  whatsoever 
who  should  again  attempt  to  gain  absolute  sove- 
reignty.** He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  three 
legions  $tt  and  Antonius  had  endeavoured  already  to 
seduce  one  of  these  to  his  own  service,  nor  had  PoUio 
been  able  to  retain  it  in  its  duty  without  difficulty. 
In  fact  the  dispositions  of  the  soldiers  in  general  were 
80  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, that  when  they  understood  the  quarrel  to  be 
between  Antonius  and  the  cause  of  the  Senate  and 
the  People,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sup- 
port the  latter  5  and  it  was  this  circumstance  that 
ensured  the  success  of  Octavius,  when  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  revealed  his  own  treasonable  intentions, 
and  enslaved  the  Senate  whose  authority  he  was  now 
affecting  to  uphold. 

Meantime  the  deputation  from  the  Senate  had 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  M.  Antonius.  Ere  its  mem- 
bers had  reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  ^{  Ser.  Sul- 
picius,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  died 
of  an  indisposition  which  had  attacked  him  before  he 
left  Rome,  and  which  had  been  aggravated  by  the 

*  Cesar,  de  BelL  Civil  lib.  i.  and  Auctor  de  Bell,  Africano, 

t  Ibid. 

X  Cicero,  ad  Fnmiliares,  lib.  z.  epist.  iii. 

$  Lib.  ii.  c.  89.    Plancut  duhiA,  id  est,  sud  Fide. 

II  Quintilian,  lib.  xii.  c.  5. 
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**  Si  id  agihtr  ut  rursut  in  Potentate  omnia  unhts  tint,  quicun- 
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fatigue  of  travelling,  and  by  the  anxiety  which  heCaiiuOcti- 
felt  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  His  surviving  ^"*^*»» 
colleagues,  L.  Philippus  and  L.  Piso,  were  too  nearly  ^"^^ 
connected  with  the  family  of  Cssar  to  be  very 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth.  They 
presented  the  commands  of  the  Senate  to  Antonius, 
and  consented  to  carry  back  to  Rome  a  counter  pro- 
posal on  his  part  ;*  in  which  far  from,  complying 
with  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  agreed  to 
give  up  Cisalpine  Gaul  only  on  condition  of  receiving 
in  exchange  the  Province  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for  five 
years,t  with  an  army  of  six  legions,  and  that  his 
brother  should  retain  Macedonia  as  long  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  should  enjoy  the  command  of  any  Pro- 
vinces as  Consuls  or  Proconsuls.  Besides  these  con- 
cessions he  demanded  grants  of  lands  for  the  soldiers 
who  had  followed  him,  a  confirmation  of  all  grants 
already  made  by  himself  and  Dolabella,  and  of  all  the 
decrees  issued  by  them  on  the  pretended  authority  of 
Caesar's  papers ;  and  that  his  law  relating  to  the 
judicial  power  should  be  maintained  inviolate.  When 
these  proposals  were  reported  to  the  Senate,  L. 
Caesar,  t  the  uncle  of  Antonius,  moved  that  the 
country  should  be  declared  in  a  state  of  disturbance  ; 
and  the  whole  people  assumed  the  military  dress,  in 
token  of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
the  Commonwealth..  The  spirit  of  all  ranks,  if  we 
may  believe  Cicero, §  was  keenly  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  Antonius  : 
with  the  exception  only  of  those  citizens  who  were 
of  Consular  dignity,  whom  age  or  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  they  had  gained  in  the  last  revo- 
lution, made, unwilling  to  risk  the  chances  of  another. 
Besides,  many  of  these  persons  had  been  so  connected 
with  the  party  of  Caesar,  that  tlie  revival  of  the  old 
Aristocratical  interest,  supported  by  the  eloquence 
and  integrity  of  Cicero,  was  to  them  a  prospect  full 
of  apprehension.  They  served  the  cause  of  Anto- 
nius at  present,  by  professing  an  extreme  anxiety  for 
peace  -,  but  they  hoped  to  espouse  it  more  effectually, 
and  to  introduce  divisions  amongst  the  opposite  party, 
so  soon  as  they  could  find  a  handle  to  insinuate  that 
whilst  Caesar*s  friends  were  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  the  partisans  of  Pompey  were  watching  for 
the  moment  in  which  they  might  once  more  establish 
their  own  ascendency. 

Nor  was  the  opportunity  which  they  sought  for  procced- 
backward  in  presenting  itself.  Brutus  and  Cassius  iags  of 
had  left  Italy  in  the  preceding  autumn,  with  the  in* 
tention,  we  may  suppose,  of  strengthening  themselves 
against  the  enmity  of  Antonius  by  the  resources  of 
the  Eastern  Provinces.  The  opposition  begun  by 
Cicero  in  the  Senate  on  the  second  of  September,  and 

*  Cicero,  ad  Familiaret,  lib.  zii.  epift  !▼. 

t  Ibid.  PMippic.  viU.  c.  9.  The  text  towards 'the  Utter  end 
of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  eighth  Philippic  is  eyidently  defectire. 
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C,  Catnut,  Contules,  yrove  Cou,  Provinciat  obtinehunt,  refers  to 
C.  Antonius,  and  not,  as  SchUtz  imagines,  to  Marcus.  M.  Anto- 
nius throughout  speiUcs  of  himself  in  the  first  person,  and  imme- 
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obtineam, 
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Biognpby,  the  subsequent  State  of  terror  under  which  the  Senate 
was  said  to  be  kept  by  the  military  force  of  Antonius, 
induced  them^  or  furnished  them  with  a  pretext  to  act  in 
a  more  decisive  manner.  Brutus  at  first  had  repaired 
to  Athens^*  and  had  remained  there  for  some  time 
apparently  engrossed  with  the  philosophical  studies  of 
the  place  ;  but  during  this  interval  his  emissaries  had 
been  at  work  in  Macedonia^  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate to  his  interest  the  soldiers  that  were  still 
quartered  there }  and  he  was  himself  gaining  parti- 
sans among  that  numerous  body  of  young  men  of 
family  or  talent  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
Athens  as  the  University  of  the  ancient  world.  He 
was  hpwever  principally  enabled  to  declare  himself 
BratiHob-  openly  in  consequence  of  an  important  service  ren- 
tBM  po»-  dered  him  by  M.  Apuleius,t  who  had  for  some  time 
^*?°^  past  filled  the  ofiBce  of  Qusstor  in  the  Province  of 
^ixetol  Asia.  Apuleius  happened  to  be  returning  to  Rome 
Achaia,  with  a  fleet  on  board  of  which  was  a  large  sum  of 
Ibcedooia,  money  belonging  to  the  Government,  collected  by 
"^  ^'ri  him  in  his  Province  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Brutus  met  him  on  the  coast  of 
Euboea^  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  over  the  whole 
of  this  treasure.  He  was  thus  in  a  condition  imme- 
diately to  raise  an  army,  partly  by  inviting  to  his 
standard  those  soldiers  who  had  formerly  served 
under  Pompey,!  and  who  it  seems  were  still  nu- 
merous in  Thessaly ;  and  partly  by  tampering  with 
the  troops  belonging  to  P.  DolabeUa,  which  were  at 
this  time  passing  through  Greece  on  their  way  to- 
wards Syria.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  two 
divisions  of  Dolabella's  cavalry  were  thus  persuaded 
to  desert  their  officers  and  join  Brutus  ;§  and  the 
same  means  were  probably  used  with  effect  towards  a 
legion  commanded  by  one  of  the  Lieutenants  of  C. 
Antonius,  which  submitted  itself  to  M.  Cicero,  Cicero*8 
son,  one  of  those  young  men  whom  Brutus  had  won 
to  his  interests  during  his  residence  at  Athens.  Soon 
afterwards,  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the  fiimous 
orator  of  that  name,  who  was  at  this  time  Proconsul 
of  Macedonia,  put  the  whole  resources  of  his  Pro- 
vince at  the  disposal  of  Brutus  ;  and  he  was  thus 
become  so  formidable,  that  P.  Vatinius,  Proconsul  of 
Illyricum,  and  one  of  Cassar's  oldest  and  most  zealous 
partisans,  finding  himself  unable  to  depend  upon  his 
soldiers,  surrendered  to  him  the  important  town  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  saw  his  troops  immediately  enter 
into  the  service  of  his  enemy.  In  this  manner  Brutus 
made  himself  master  of  the  Provinces  of  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  and  Illyricum,  and  was  become  the  General 
of  an  army  of  seven  legions  ;||  while  C.  Antonius, 
who  had  set  out  from  Italy  in  the  hope  of  entering 
Upon  the  government  of  Macedonia,  found  that  Pro- 
vince now  armed  against  him,  and  the  troops  which 
he  expected  to  command  adding  themselves  to  the 
forces  of  his  enemy.  Thus  disappointed,  he  threw 
himself  into  ApoUonia  with  seven  cohorts  which 
still  remained  faithful  to  him  ;^  and  being  master 
of  that  city,  and  of  one  or  two  other  places  in  the 

•  Plutarch,  in  Bmto,  c.  24. 

t  Cicero,  PhiHppie,  x.  c  11.  Ibid.  xiiL  c.  16.  PluUrcli,  in 
Bruio,  c.  24.  Appiaa,  de  Bell,  CiviL  lib.  iv.  c  75.  Cicero,  ad 
Familiares,  lib.  xiii.  epist.  zlv. 

X  Plutarch,  in  Bruto,  c.  25. 

§  Cicero,  Phiiipplc.  x.  c.  6.  Plutarch,  in  Bruiog  c.  25. 

11  Velleins  Faterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  94. 
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neighbourhood,  he  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks  of  CiuusOcu- 
Brutus.  ^"*  Cesar 

It  is  difficult,  while  relying  upon  Cicero's  autho-  Augustus, 
rity  for  almost  the  whole  of  our  accounts  of  these 
Umes,  not  to  forget  that  this  authority  is  not  equally 
to  be  followed  in  its  judgments  of  men  and  actions  as 
in  its  reports  of  matters  of  fact.  We  catch  insensibly 
the  opinions  of  a  writer  whom  we  are  continually 
consulting  ;  and  we  do  not  remember  that  during  all 
the  transactions  which  we  are  now  relating,  he  was 
the  active  leader  of  a  party,  and  could  not  therefore 
represent  with  impartiality  the  motives  or  the  merits 
of  the  conduct  of  his  opponents.  This  remark  must 
apply  particularly  to  those  proceedings  of  Dolabella  Dolabella 
which  we  are  now  called  to  notice.  He  found  that  surprises 
the  assassins  of  Caesar  were  resolved  to  consider  as  and  plun- 
illegal  all  the  acts  of  his  colleague  M.  Antonius  and  ^"  .'^*  ^ 
of  himself  in  their  late  Consulship.  Decimus  Brutus  ^sia^^d** 
was  maintaining  Cisalpine  Gaul  against  M.  Antonius,  murders  C. 
in  defiance  of  the  decree  of  the  people  3  M.  Brutus  Trebonips. 
was  occupying  Macedonia,  which  had  been  equally 
given  by  the  people  to  C.  Antonius ;  and  C.  Cassius 
was  proceeding  towards  Syria  to  take  away  that 
Province  in  a  similar  manner  from  Dolabella  himself. 
Already,  as  we  have  seen,  Dolabella*  s  cavalry  had  been 
seduced  from  his  service,  and  had  joined  the  army  of 
Brutus  'y  so  that  under  these  circumstances,  whilst 
his  enemies  by  their  own  sole  authority  were  convert- 
ing to  their  own  use  theu  resources  of  the  Empire,  he 
might  think  himself  justified  in  following  their 
example,  and  in  depriving  their  officers  of  their  Pro- 
vinces, as  he  himself  and  his  friends  had  been  de- 
prived of  those  held  by  themselves.  With  this  view  he 
formed  the  design  of  securing  the  Province  of  Asia,  which 
was  now  held  by  C.  Trebonius.  But  in  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  he  is  charged  with  acts  of  the  greatest 
perfidy  and  cruelty ;  he  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
Province  of  C.  Trebonius  as  if  he  were  merely  passing 
through  it  on  his  way  to  Syria  :*  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Trebonius,  in  which  he  professed  the  most 
friendly  dispositions  towards  him ;  and  having  thus 
lulled  him  into  a  fatal  security,  he  made  a  sudden 
assault  by  night  upon  the  city  of  Smyrn$i,  in  which 
Trebonius  then  was,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of 
his  person.  Trebonius  thus  treacherously  seized,  was 
immediately  put  to  the  torture  to  draw  from  him 
some  information  as  to  the  treasure  of  the  Province  ; 
and  after  he  had  suffered  these  cruelties  for  £wo  days^ 
he  was  beheaded  with  circumstances  of  .additional 
barbarity ;  his  head  was  carried  about  on  the  point  of 
a  spear,  and  his  body  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
Dolabella's  soldiers,  and  finally  cast  into  the  sea. 
After  this  murder,  Dolabella  enriched  himself  by 
seizing  some  of  the  public  money  in  the  Province,  and 
by  the  plunder  of  a'  great  number  of  individuals  )  f  but 
not  having  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  at  once  to 
maintain  Asia,  and  to  prosecute  his  march  towards 
Syria,  he  abandoned  the  prize  which  he  had  gained^ 
and  continued  his  progress  towards  the  east.  But 
receiving  alarming  accounts  of  the  force  under  C. 
Cassius,  and  thinking  it  probable  that  Syria  would  be 
effectually  barred  against  him,  he  prepared  a  large 
fleet  of  transports  in  the  ports  of  Lycia,  on  board  of 
which  he  intended  in  case  of  need  to  embark  his 


*  Cicero,  Philippic,  xi.  c.  2, 3.  Livy,  Epitome^  lib.  Gxix, 
t  Ibid,  ad  Familiares^  lib.  xii.  epist.  xv. 
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Biograplij.  troops  and  Lis  treasures^  and  return  to  join  Antontus 
in  Italy.    This  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  activity  of 
P.  Lentulus  Spinther^  the  son  of  that  Lentulus  who 
had  been  Consul  in  the  year  €96,  and  to  whom  Cicexo 
was  largely  indebted  for  his  recal  from  banishment. 
The  younger  P.  Lentulus  had  been  Qusstor  under 
Trebonius  in  Asia^  and  had  first  retired  into  Mace- 
donia after  the  murder  of  the  Proconsul  $*  but  finding 
that  Dolabella  did  not  retain  possession  of  Asia,  he 
returned  thither^  and  having  reorganized  the  admi- 
nistration of  that  Province^  he  hastened  to  Rhodes 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command^  in  order  to  pro- 
cure assistance  from  the  government  of  that  island  to 
enable  him  to  attack  the  fleet  of  Dolabella  in  Lycia. 
The  Rhodians  however  had    suffered  too  severely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  old  Aristocracy  at  Rome 
to  be  inclined  to  support  its  defenders.    They  had 
refused  to  receive  Pompey  himself  within  their  walls^ 
when  he  was  a  fugitive  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ; 
and  a  squadron  of  their  ships  had  joined  Caesar  at  that 
period^  and  had  distinguished  itself  most  nighly  in 
his  service  during  the  contest  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved in  Egypt.    But  P.  Lentulus  even  without  their 
Dolabella    aid  was  strong  enough  to  eflfeet  his  purpose  j  the 
from"s  ''"a  ***^P®  °^  ^^  belonging  to  Dolabella  fled  from  Lycia  5 
byCas^u^  ^"^  either  dispersed  and  abandoned  his  cause>  or 
retreated  to  Cyprus  and  Syria  5  while  the  transports 
thus  left  to  themselves  were  immediately  secured  by 
Lentulus.    Dolabella  arriving  in  Syria  with  a  force 
which  was    probably  not   very  considerable,   found 
the  gates  of  Antioch  closed  against  him^t  and  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance,  he  fled  in 
disorder  to  Laodicea.    In  this  distressed  state  of  his 
fortunes,  his  soldiers  began  to  desert  him>  and  he 
soon  found  himself  besieged  by  C.  Cassius,  who  had 
gained  full  possession  of  the  Province  of  Syria,  and 
now  commanded  an  army  of  ten  legions.    Laodicea 
was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  till  Dolabella  hopeless 
of  relief,  and  dreading  the  face  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  Trebonius,  ended  his  life  by  suicide.}     This 
event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  710,  and  the  tid- 
ings of  it  reached  the  Capital,  and  cheered  the  Aristo- 
cratical  party  with  a  moment's  exultation  immediately 
before  their  complete  and  final  overthrow. 

The  army  with  which  Cassius  had  obtained  this 
of  the  pro-  great  success,  had  been  collected  by  him  from  various 
ceedings  of  quarters,  since  his  first  departure  from  Italy  in  the 
S^"*  "*  Autumn  of  the  preceding  year.  He  had  first  visited 
^  '  Trebonius  in  the  Province  of  A^ia  j  J  and  was  liberaUy 
supplied  with  money  by  his  Quaestor  P,  Lentulus  5 
who  also  claimed  the  merit  of  winning  over  to  his 
interest  a  large  body  of  cavalry  forming  part  of  Dola- 
bella's  army,  and  which  had  been  sent  on  by  him  from 
Macedonia,  to  precede  his  march  into  Syria.  Some 
forces  were  also  raised  in  the  Province  itself;  and  . 
Cassius,  thus  provided  with  men  and  money,  did  not 
h^tate  to  proceed  to  Syria  without  delay,  while 
I>cM>ella  was  still  lingering  in  Europe.  He  reached 
Syria  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  perhaps  about  the 
end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  when  the 
ascendency  of  the  Aristocratical  party  in  Rome,  and 
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the  measures  taken  against  Antontus,  were  already  CaluOct^ 
known  in  the  east.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Syria  riusCesu 
an  army,  according  to  Appian,  of  six  legions  ;*  under  ^^^S^uto^ 
the  command  of  L.  Statins  Murcus,  and  Q.  Marcius 
Crispufl;  which  had  been  committed  to  them  by 
Caesar  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Q.  Csecilius  Bassus, 
and  the  legion  with  which  he  maintained  himself  in 
Apamea.  Both  of  these  oCBcers  had  served  under 
Csesar  in  the  Civil  war,  but  they  were  then  of  little 
ambition,  and  were  disposed  to  obey  any  authority 
which  might  seem  entitled  to  command  them.  Accord- 
ingly they  gave  up  their  legions  to  Cassius  without 
hesitation,t  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  should 
most  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Government  at  Rome  j 
and  this  example  was  presently  followed  by  the  legion 
under  Q.  Bassus;  for  although  that  officer  himself 
was  sufficiently  desirous  of  retaining  his  command, 
yet  his  soldiers  looked  upon  Cassius  as  so  much  more 
respectable  a  leader,  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
them  from  making  him  an  offer  of  their  services* 
Soon  afterwards,  A.  Allienus,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Dolabella  to  lead  from  Egjrpt  four  legions  which 
had  been  mostly  left  there  by  Caesar  to  secure  the 
throne  of  Cleopatra,  meeting  Cassius  in  Syria,  and 
being  neither  willing  nor  able  to  resist  him,  surren- 
dered to  him  the  whole  force  which  he  commanded. 
With  regard  to  foreign  States,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  in  general,  t  &nd  par- 
ticularly the  people-  of  Tjre,  as  also  Caesar's  old 
enemy,  Deiotanis,  King  of  Galatia,  were  inclined  to 
support  Cassius ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Cleopatra* 
Queen  of  Egypt,  the  Rhodians,  the  Lycians,  the 
people  of  Tarsus,§  and  the  Jews,  were  the  enemies  of 
the  old  Aristocracy,  and  devoted  to  any  one  who 
should  profess  himself  the  representative  of  the  party 
of  Caesar.  The  Jews,  however,  being  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  forces  of  Cassius,  were  soon  obliged  to 
submit  to  him  ;  and  he  proceeded  soon  afterwards  to 
attack  the  Rhodians,  whose  eminence  as  a  naval 
power  made  their  opposition  more  formidable. 

We  have  thus  carried  on  our  narrative  of  the  state  Vote  of  the 
of  affairs  in  the  east  to  a  period  some  months  later  Senate  in 
than  that  at  which  we  had  arrived,  in  describing  the  ^^^!"^^ 
course  of  events  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.    When  M.    ^ 
Brutus  had  made  himself  roaster  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  he  sent  despatches  to  the  Senate  containing 
an  account  of  his  successes.  ||     After  they  had  been 
read,  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  proposed  that  they  should  be 
acknowledged  by  an  answer  of  mere  compliment,  and 
that  Brutus  at  the  same  time  should  be  ordered  to 
give  up  the  legions  the  command  of  which  he  had 
gained  so  irregularly.    But  Cicero,  rejoicing  to  see  a 
powerful  army  in  the  hands  of  a  General  on  whom  he 
could  so  fully  rely,  moved  on  the  contrary  "  that  the 
Senate  highly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  and 
that  it  confirmed  to  him  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
possession  of  the  armies  and  P^vinces  which  he  had 
acquired,  requesting  him  at  the  same  time  to  remain 
with  his  forces  as  much  as  possible  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Italy,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  lend  his 
assistance  to  the  CommonwSdth  if  necessary."    This 


*  Cicero,  ad  FanUUares,  lib.  xlL  epist  sir.  XV. 
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^tpm'kj.'O^o^on,  it  appears^  was  carried  ^  and  excited  pro- 
^^      bably  no  amail  jealousy  amongst  the  partisans  of 
Canar.     Soon  afterwards  tidings  arrived  of  the  mnr* 
der  of  Trebonius,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Province  of 
Asia  by  Dolabella.    The  cruelty  which  had  accom- 
panied this  action  excited  a  general  feeling  of  indig- 
nation.   Q.  Calenus^*  with  a  frankness  highly  cre- 
ditable to  him,  being  first  asked  his  opinion  by  his 
son-in-law^  C.  Pansa^  moved  that  Dolabella  should  be 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  that  his  property  should 
be  confiscated ;  adding,  that  if  any  Senator  should 
propose  a  decree  of  gieater  severity,  he  would  gladly 
J>o]Mh   assent  to  it.    But  the  unanimity  which  had  been  thus 
]JJ2JJ^[^  happily  produced  by  the  cruelty  of  Dolabella,  was 
""^soon  disturbed.     It  was  next  to  be   considered,  to 
whom  the  Commonwealth  should  intrust  the  duty  of 
revenging  the  death  of  Trebonius,  and  prosecuting 
the  war  against  Dolabella.     L.  Cesar,t  who  had  been 
Consul  twenty-one  years  before,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  the  uncle  of  M.  Antonius, 
but  who  had  always  firmly  and  honestly  opposed 
his   ambitious  and  violent  measures,  proposed  that 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus  should  be  the  person  selected. 
Servilius  had  been  C«sar*s  colleague  in  the  Coasul- 
ship  in  the  year  706 ;  but  even  then  he  had  supported 
the  Aristocratical  interest  with  vigour   against  the 
mischievous  laws  of  M.  Cttlius.    He  had  since  been 
himself  Proconsul  of  Asia,  and  had  borne  the  charac- 
ter of  a  moderate  and  humane  Magistrate  ^t  s^  ^^^ 
his  appointment  seems  to  have  been  most  unexception- 
able, and  was  likely  to  have  answered  Cicero's  pur- 
poses sufficiently  in  putting  down  Dolabella,  without 
giving  offence  to  the  partisans  of  Csesar.    Another 
proposal  advised  that  the  war  should  be  committed 
to  the  two  Consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  to 
be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  two  Provinces  of 
Asia  and  Syria.    By  this  method  it  was  artfully  in* 
tended  to  allure  the  two  Consuls  from  Italy  by  the 
prospect  of  an  honourable  command  in  the  most  lu- 
crative stations  in  the  Empire  5  to  leave  Octavius  by 
their  departure  at  the  head  of  the  troops  opposed  to 
Antonius,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  the  progress  of  Cas- 
sins,  who  was  suspected  of  seizing  Syria  by  his  own 
authority.     Nothing  seemed  so  lik^y  to  disappoint 
this  scheme,  as  the  proposal  of  L.  Caesar,  which,  if 
supported  by  the  Aristocratical  party,  would  probably 
hare  been  carried.     But  Cicero,  most  injudiciously, 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Servilius,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Consuls;  and    moved    **  that  the  war  with 
Dolabella,  together  with  the  Province  of  Syria  and 
all  the  troops  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  should  be 
intrusted  to  C.  Cassius ;  that  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  he  should  be  invested  with  an  absolute  con- 
troul  over  the  fleets  and  revenues  of  the  East ;  that 
his  command  should  extend  to  the  Provinces  of  Asia, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  as  well  as  to  Syria;  and  that 
into  whatsoever  Province    he  should  enter  in  the 
course  of  his  hostilities  against  Dolabella,  his  autho- 
rity in  that  Province  should  immediately  supersede 
that  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Even  the  very  mother  and  brother  of  Cassius,  §  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Rome,  remonstrated  with  Cicero 
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upon  die  gross  impolicy  of  such  a  proposal. 
When  Brutus  had  so  lately  been  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  three  Provinces,  and  an  army  of  seven 
legions,  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  even  moderate 
men,  and  much  less  that  the  partisans  of  Caesar  should 
consent  to  invest  another  of  the  conspirators  with 
powers  and  resources  still  more  ample  ?  The  only 
effect  of  Cicero's  motion,  was  to  render  him  an  object 
of  increased  suspicion  to  all  the  friends  of  Csesar's 
Government,  and  to  procure  the  triiunph  of  that 
party  who  wished  to  give  the  command  of  the  war 
with  Dolabella  to  the  Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  It 
is  true  that  they  did  not  live  long  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  in  their  favour  3 
and  Cassius,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  afterwards  de- 
stroyed Dolabella  by  his  own  authority.  But  Cicero, 
by  thus  showing  himself  so  intemperate  a  partisan 
of  the  assassins  of  Csesar,  and  of  those  two  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  even  during  the  Civil  war  been  among 
the  adherents  of  Pompey,  gave  a  general  disgust 
to  that  numerous  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
wished  to  see  Csesar's  system  and  measures  preserved 
under  certain  limitations ;  and  who  dreaded  and 
abhorred  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  high  Aristo- 
cratical party. 

The  proceedings  of  Antonius,  however,  during  his 
Consulship,'  had  been  so  violent,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  were  disposed  to  pass  the  strongest  decrees 
against  him    individually,    however   unwilling  they 
might   be  to  concur  in  the    excessive  powers  and 
honours  proposed  by  Cicero  for  the  assassins  of  Caesar. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  laws  passed  by  Antonius  were 
not  binding;*  that   he  had  forged  decrees  of  the 
Senate;  and  that  he  had  corruptly  appropriated  to 
himself  above  five  millions    sterling  of  the  public 
money.    By  these  resolutions  the  Senate  seemed  to 
declare  that  their  quarrel  with  him  was  perpetual ; 
and  although  they  were  so  far  moved  by  L.  Piso  and 
Q.  Calenus  as  to  vote  that  another  deputation  should 
be  sent  to  him,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  their  orders ;  yet  when  they  found 
that  this  expectation  was  not  likely  to  be  realized,  the 
measure  was  dropped  altogether*    Nay,  when  letters 
were  received  from  M.  Lepidus,t  urging  them  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Civil  war,  they  voted  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  P.  Servilius,  who  moved,  that  peace 
with  Antonius  was  prejudicial  to  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  about  this  time  also,  that  is  the  beginning  of 
April,  that  M.  Varisidius  arrived  at  Rome,^  being  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  addressed  by  L.  Plancus  to  the  Senate. 
In  this  letter  Plancus  asserted  that  he  had  an  army  of 
five  legions  under  his  command  ;  and  that  both  him- 
self, his  soldiers,  and  the  people  of  his  Province  of 
Gaul,  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
country ;  and  ready  to  undertake  any  service  to  which 
the  Commonwealth  might  think  proper  to  call  them. 
There  was  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  "  Country"  and 
"  Commonwealth,"  of  which  Plancus  possibly  designed 
hereafter  to  avail  himself ;  yet  the  tone  of  his  letter 
was  so  promising,  and  his  language  in  a  private  letter 
to  Cicero  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  his  attachment 
to  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  Senate,  that  Cicero 
thought  proper  to  move  for  a  grant  of  extraordinary 

•  Cicero,  PkU^fgme,  xii.  c.  5. 

t  Ibid.  xiii.  c.  4,  ei  »eq. 

X  Ibid.  odFamiUareif  nb,l»  e^t.  viii. xii. 
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Biography,  bononrs  to  him«  in  recompense  of  bis  fidelity.  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  P.  Servilius  $  and  when  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  it^  P.  TitiuSj  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  interposed  his  negative  at  the  request 
of  Servilius,  and  thus  stopped  the  decree.  The  debate 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  the  ninth  of  April, 
when  Cicero  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against 
Servilius  and  Titius  ;  and  at  last,  partly  from  the 
effect  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
impression  produced  by  the  arrival  of  despatches  from 
P.  Lentulus  in  Asia,^  containing  an  account  of  the 
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*  Cicero,  ad  Brtttum,  lib.  ii.  epist.  ii.     We  are  aware  that 
the  genuineness  of  tbe  two  books  of  "  Epistles  to  Brutus,"  has 
been  often  questioned ;  and  Schiltz  has  classed  them,  together 
with   five   Orations  commonly  ascribed  to  Cicero,  among  the 
works  which  he  believes  to  be  forgeries ;  and  has  published  them 
in  A  separate  volume.    But  judging  from  the  arguments  which 
he  brings  to  prove  their  spuriousness,  the  genuineness  of  a  work 
was  never  more  unreasonably  suspected.    He  says  that  the  letter 
which  we  have  just  quoted  (lib.  ii.  epist.  IL)  must  be  a  forgery, 
because  it  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  tidings  concerning  Cassius  on 
the  ninth  of  April ;  whereas  in  another  letter  to  Brutus,  dated 
on  the  fifth  of  \fay,  the  writer  says  that  nothing  was  known  of 
the  forces  of  Cassius.    But  on  attending  to  the  whole  passages 
In  both  letters,  the    inconsistency  vanishes.     Despatches    had 
reached  Rome,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  from  P.  Lentulus,  who  had 
been  Qusstor  to  Trebonius,  and  who  appears  to  have  written 
them  from  the  Province  of  Asia.    They  contained  a  report  of  the 
information  which  he  had  received  from  Syria,  of  the  occupation 
of  that  Prorince  by  Cassius,  and  of  the  surrender  of  the  legions 
under  L.  Murcus  and  Q.  Crispus.    It  is  not  said  that  the  de- 
spatches of  Lentulus  entered  into  any  particulars  j  but  they  pro- 
.bably  stated  in  general  terms,  as  was  natural,  what  he  had  heard 
of  events  which  had  occurred  in  a  distant  Province.     Nearly  a 
month  afterwards,  Cicero  informs  Brutus  that  the  Senate  had 
given  him  a  discretionary  power  to  act  against  Dolabella  or  not, 
as  he  should  judge  most  expedient ;  and  adds,  as  the  reason 
why  so  much  was  thus  left  to  his  own  judgment,  that  nothing 
was  known  about  the  army  of  Cassius ;  nothing,  that   is,  as  to 
its  position,  its  operations,  or  even  its  means  of  taking  the  field. 
It  was  known  that  Cassius  had  an  army  and  a  Province ;  but 
this  knowledge  was  of  no  use  towards  deciding  the  question, 
whether  he  might  require  the  aid  of  Brutus  in  destroying  Dola- 
bella, or  no ;   and  therefore,  as  far  as  that  point  was  concerned, 
it  was  equivalent  to   a  *'  total  ignorance   about   the  army  of 
.Cassius." 

We  have  quoted  the  "  Epistles  to  Brutus  "  without  hesitation ; 
for  we  think  that 'all  the  positive  arguments  of  inconsistency 
with  themselves  or  with  other  authorities,  which  Schatz  has  re- 
peated from  Tunstall,  are  founded  on  mistakes  and  misinter- 
pretations of  the  passages  attacked.  Another  class  of  arguments, 
if  they  deserve  to  be  called  so,  is  built  on  the  pretended  occurrence 
of  unclassical  or  inelegant  expressions  in  these  letters ;  and  some- 
times a  letter  is  condemned  because  tota  ejus  cotnpositio  prorsus  a 
Cicerotus  elegantiA  ahhorret,  SchQtz,'/'/*<r/a/.  in  tom.  viii.  p.  3. 
Ciceron.  Oper,  It  must  be  a  very  strong  case,  indeed,  that  could 
warrant  us  in  pronouncing  a  work  to  be  a  forgeiy,  on  account 
of  fancied  inelegancies  in  its  style,  or  even  of  dissimilarity 
from  the  usual  language  of  the  writer.  But  in  the  present 
instance  we  see  no  such  dissimilarity;  and  as  for  the  in- 
elegance of  particular  expressions,  we  do  think  that  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  pretend  to  decide,  in  a  dead  language,  what  expres- 
«ious  might,  or  might  not  have  been  used  in  the  familiarity  of  a 
private  letter. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  "  Epistles  to  Brutus,"  is  the  same 
on  which  we  believe  the  genuineness  of  any  ancient  writing ; 
namely,  that  they  have  been  transmitted  down  to  us  amongst  the 
other  works  of  Cicero,  and  profess  to  be  his  composition.  If 
the  arguments  brought  against  them  be  of  no  weight,  if  there 
be,  as  we  think  there  b  not^  no  evidence  to  render  them  sus- 
pected, we  may  receive  them  as  genuine  on  the  external  evidence 
of  their  having  been  always  ascribed  to  Cicero,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  afford  any  positive  internal  evidence  in  their  own 
favour.  But  we  think  that  they  possess  also  this  mark  of 
genuineness,  and  that  they  are  such  letters  as  no  man  was  likely 
tc  have  forged,  from  the  brevity  and  uninteresting  nature  of 
many  of  the  numbers ;  and  from  their  real,  but  neither  apparent 


progress  of  Cassius  in  Syria ;  the  opinion  of  Cicero 
triumphed,  the  Tribune  withdrew  his  negative,  and 
the  vote  of  honours  to  L.  Plancus  was  carried.  But 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  Plancus  seems  to  indicate 
that  with  regard  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Octavius,  Cicero 
either  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  their  profes- 
sions much  too  readily ;  and  by  bis  lavish  votes  in 
their  favour  injured,  in  fact,  the  dignity  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  gave  to  the  contest  the  appearance 
of  a  personal  quarrel  with  Antonius,  rather  than  of 
a  general  opposition  to  the  principle  of  usurped  and 
illegal  power,  and  military  tyranny. 

While  the  Aristocratical  party  was  thus  triumphing 
in  the  finncied  support  of  Plancus,  Antonius  was  en- 
deavouring to  seduce  the  officers  who  were  employed 
against  him,  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Octayius.  He  addressed 
to  them  a  letter,*  in  which  he  represented  the  impolicy 
of  their  conduct  in  serving  the  purposes  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  and  fighting  against  their  old  comrades 
and  natural  associates,  in  behalf  of  men  by  whom 
they  were  hated  in  reality  as  bitterly  as  he  himself. 
And  he  spoke  of  Lepidus  and  Plancus  as  being  imited 
with  him  in  all  hb  designs,  and  approving  his  pro- 
ceedings.   This  letter  was  transmitted  by  Hirtius  to 
Cicero,  and  was  by  him  rend  aloud  in  the  Senate.    To 
Octavius,  doubtless,  it  suggested  nothing  which  he 
had  not  himself  clearly  perceivedjiefore.    It  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  his  real  intention  to  exalt  the  cause 
of  Pompey,  or  to  see  the  assassins  of  his  uncle  in 
possession  of  the  greatest  power  and  dignity  in ,  the 
Commonwealth.    Nor  ought  the  enemies  of  Antonius 
to  have  neglected  that  part  of  his  letter,  in  which  he 
boasted  of  the  entire  cooperation  of   Lepiuus  and 
Plancus.     With  regard  to  Lepidus,  the  whole  course 
of  his  former  life,  as  well  as  his  recent  interference  to 
procure  peace  for  Antonius,  rendered  the  assertion 
extremely  probable ;   and  if    Lepidus  deserted   the 
cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  fidelity  of  Plancus 
would  be  exposed  to  a  very  severe  temptation.     Oti 
the  other  hand,  the  Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  now  taken  the  field  with  the 
army  which  he  had  been  levying  and  organizing  at 
Rome,  possessed  and  deserved  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Senate ;  and  whilst  the  greatest  part  of  the 
forces  employed  against  Antonius  was  in  their  hands, 
Octavius  must,  of  necessity,  remain  faithful,  and  the 
contest  might  be  decided  before  Lepidus  or  Plancus 
should  venture  to  throw  aside  the  mask  which  .they 
now  thought  it  prudent  to  wear. 

Meantime  the  events  of  the  campaign  were  be- 
coming of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  month  of 
February,  Antonius,  while  closely  besieging  Decimus 
Brutus  in  Mutina,  was  in  possession  of  the  important 
places  of  Parma,  Regium  Lepidi  or  Reggio,  and 
Bononia  or  Bologna.  These  three  towns  were  all 
situated  on  the  ^milian  way,  at  that  time  probably 
the  only  good  line  of  communication  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  reach  Mutina  3  and  lying  two  to  the  west- 
ward, and  one  to  the  eastward  of  the  place  that  was 
besieged,  the  occupation  of  them  by  the  besieging 
army  rendered  it  difficult  for  Hirtius  and  Octavius  to 
advance  to  its  relief.  The  season,  besides,  was  un- 
favourable, and  C.  Pansa  was  still  busied   in  levying 

nor  designed,  agreement  with  what  we  know  from  other  really 
respectable  auihorities  concerning  the  facts  to  which  they  allude. 
*  Cicero,  Philippic,  ziii.  c.  10,  et  sej.     . 
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VogtMjikf.  troops  at  Rome ;  so  that  Hirtius  and  Octavius  remained 
v-i^V"^  quiet  fbf  some  time ;  the  former  at  Clatema^*  and  the 
F'i>iii     intter  at  Forum  Comelii,  or  Imola ;   both  of  which 
towns  were  situated  on  the  iEmilian  way>  between 
Bononia  and  Ariminum*.    But  as  the  spring  came  on, 
and  Decimus  Brutus  began  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  strictness  of  the  blockade,  Hirtius  and  Octayius 
deemed  it  necessary  to  act  more  vigorously.    They 
advanced  towards  Mutina,    and   Antonius   thou^t 
proper  to  abandon  Bononia  to  them;  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  approach  very  near   to  the   lines 
of  the  besiegers ;  and  in  this  situation  they  were  en* 
deavouring  to  open  a  communication  with  Decimus 
Brutus,  and  were  waiting  at  the  same  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Fansa  with  his  newly-raised  legions  from 
Rome.      It  was  aboiit  the  middle  of  Aprll^t  when 
Hirtius  was  informed  that  Pansa  was  approaching  at 
the  head  of  four  legions  of  newly  raised  troops ;  and 
in  order  to  favour  his  safe  arrival, which  Antonius  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  prevent,  he  despatched  the  Prae- 
torian cohorts  of  himself  and  Octavius,  together  with 
one  of  his  legions  by  night  to  join  him,  and  strengthen 
hina  on  his  march.    It  happened  that  this  was  the 
Martian  legion,  which  had  first  set  the  example  of 
desertion  from  Antonius,  and  which  was  animated  by. 
the   fiercest  animosity  against  him.     Antonius   not 
aware  of  the  reinforcement  which  Pansa  had  thus 
received,  marched  with  two  of  his  veteran  legions, 
and  some  of  Cesar's  disbanded  soldiers,  whom  he  had 
assembled  under  his  standard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  to  intercept  him  on  his  way.    But  on  the 
first  appearance  of  his  light  troops  and  cavalry,  the 
Martian  legion,  unable  to  restrain  its  impetuosity, 
advanced  hastily  forward,  and  followed  by  the  two 
Praetorian  cohorts,  engaged  with  the  enemy  before  it 
could  l)e  supported  by  the  newly  raised  legions  which 
were  at  some  distance  in  the  rear.    It  was  in  conse- 
quence overpowered  and  defeated  with  severe  loss  5 1 
Pansa,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  it  in  person, 
after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  check  its  impru- 
dent advance,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and*  carried 
off  to  Bononia;  and  Antonius  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, attempted  to  take  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Here,  however,  he  was  repulsed  by  two  of  Pansa  s 
newly  raised  legions ;  and  finding  that  he  could  do 
nothing  further  on  that  side,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  his  own  camp  before  Mutina.    But  Hirtius, 
who  had  received  intelligence  of  Pansa's  danger,  had 
set  out  with  two  legions  to  his  rescue,  leaving  Octa^ 
vius  to  defend  their  camp ;  and  although  he  could  not 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  Martian 
legion,  yet  he  fell  in  with  Antonius  when  retreating 
towards  Mutina  after  his  victoiy,  and  assaulting  his 
soldiers,  fatigued  as  they  were  by  their   preceding 
exertions,    he    totally  routed    and    dispersed  them. 
Antonius  reached  his  lines  in  safety  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  a  kind  of  force  with  which  Hirtius  was  un- 
provided, and  found  that  the  troops  whom  he  had  left 
there  in  the  morning,  had  made  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  camp  during  the  absence  of  Hirtius,  but  had 
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been  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  forces  left  with  Octavius  CniuBOcta- 
to  guard  it.  riua  Cksv 

By  this  action  the  army  of  Antonius  was  greatly  Augustus*^ 
weakened,  but  as  it  yet  retained  its  lines  around  Mutina  -,     ~ 
the  relief  of  Decimus  Brutus  had  not  been  effected 
by  the  success  of  his  associates.    Hirtius  and  Octa- 
vius, therefore,  were  anxious  to  bring  Antonius  to  a 
second  action  5  and  this  they  accomplished  by  threaten- 
ing to  force  their  way  into  Mutina  at  a  distant  and  ill- 
guarded  quarter  of  his  lines.    Antonius  was  forced  to 
fight  in  order  to  oppose  this  attempt ;  but  he  was 
again  defeated  with  great  loss ;  and  Decimus  Brutus 
making  a  sally  at  the  same  time  with  the  garrison  of 
Mutina,  he  haS  no  other  resource^  but  to  abandon  all  Defeat  of 
his  positions,  and  fly  with  the  wreck  of  his  infantry,  AntoniuB, 
covered  by  his  still  unbroken  cavalry,  in  the  direc- death  of  th« 
tion  of   the    Alps.*      Unfortunately  for  the    cause  ^^<>  ^<''*- 
of    the    Aristocracy,    Hirtius,    while   pursuing    the'"*' 
enemy  into  their  lines,  had  fallen ;  and  the  command 
of  his  army  devolved  thus  suddenly  upon  Octavius. 
This  circumstance  deprived  Decimus  Brutus  for  the 
moment  of  any  cooperation.     Octavius  drew  back  his 
troops  into  his  own  camp,  and  Brutus,  not  aware  of 
the  death  of  Hirtius, t  waited  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving some  communication  from  him.     When  he 
learned  that  Ootavius  was  now  the  sole  General  of 
the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  wished  to  ascer- 
tain his  sentiments,  before  he  ventiMr^4  freely  to  act 
with  him  3    and  having  requested  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  him,  although  Octavius  removed  all 
suspicion  by  the  language  which  he  held,  yet  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day,  after  this  meeting,  to  take  any 
active  steps  in  pursuing  Antonius.    On  the  following 
morning  Decimus  Brutus  was  summoned  to  Bononia 
to  see  Pansa,  who  was  lying  there  ill  of  his  wounds ; 
but  on  his  way  thither  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
Consul's  death,  and  returned  immediately  to  Mutina, 
having    lost   irreparably   another  day.     Meantime, 
Antonius   was  retreating   with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
marching   in  no   regular  order,   and  swelling   his 
numbers  by  opening  all  the  workhouses,  and  enlisling 
the  slaves  who  were  kept  there  under  their  task- 
masters. {     His  object  was  to  enter  Gaul  as  soon  as  Antonius 
possible  by  way  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ,*  and  accord-  retreats  to- 
ingly  he  allowed  himself  no  respite  till  he  had  crossed  wardsGaul, 
the  Apennines  and  arrived   at  V&da,§  a  spot  which  iSVv^*°* 
still  retains  the  name  of  Vado,  and  is  situated  on  the  tldiiu. 
road  from  Genoa  to  Nice,  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Savona.    Here  he  received  a  most  seasonable  support 
in  the  junction  of  P.  Ventidius  with  three  legions. 
This  officer  was  a  native  of  Asculum,  and  when  that 
to^vn  had  been  taken  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the 
Italian  war,  Ventidius,  then  quite  a  boy,  had  walked 
amongst  the  other  prisoners  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion of  the  conqueror.    Since  that  time  he  had  risen 
to  considerable  eminence,  and  had  probably  become 
acquainted  with  Antonius  while  they  both  served  under 
Caesar.     When  the  Civil  war  was  again  begun  by  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  Italy  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  contest,  as  in  the  times  of  Marius 
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and  Sylla,  Ventidius  repaired  to  his  native  country^ 
Picenum^  and  there  began  to  raise  soldiers,  partly 
from  among  C8esar*s  veterans^  and  partly  from  the 
inhabitants.  He  had  collected  a  force  of  three  legions, 
and  was  apparently  still  in  Picenum,  or  its  neighbour- 
hood,* when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
of  Autonius.  Without  loss  of  time  he  set  out  to  join 
him,  and  as  Octavius  took  no  pains  to  intercept  him, 
he  crossed  the  Apennines  by  roads  scarcely  prac- 
ticable, and  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  Their 
cavalry  was  exceedingly  formidable,t  and  L.  An- 
tonius  was  sent  forwards  with  it  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  on  the  coast  road  from  Vada 
to  Forum  Julii,  onFrejus.  Antonius  himself  ai  rived 
at  Forum  Julii  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  J  with  the 
first  divisions  of  his  infantry ;  Ventidius  following  at 
the  distance  of  two  days  march  in  the  rear.  They 
found  that  M.  Lepldus  had  arrived  with  his  army  at 
Forum  Vocontii,  a  place  distant  little  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  them  ;  and  whatever  private  rea- 
sons Antonius  might  have  had  for  depending  on  his 
assistance,  yet  his  avowed  object  was  to  prevent  the 
fugitive  army  from  entering  his  Province,  and  he  had 
called  upon  L.  Plancus  to  cooperate  with  him  for  that 
end.  Plancus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  rewarded 
with  thanks  and  honours  by  the  Senate,  on  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  in  return  for  the  assurances  of  patriotism 
which  he  had  sent  to  Rome  from  his  Province  in  the 
month  of  March.  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  near  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,§  with  the 
intention,  as  he  declared,  of  marching  into  Italy,  to 
the  relief  of  Decimus  Brutus  -,  but  receiving  inteili- 

fence  of  the  battles  of  Mutina  a  few  days  afterwards, 
e  halted  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere,  and  began 
to  communicate  with  Lepidus  on  the  best  means  of 
serving  the  Commonwealth. 

The  chief  agent  in  this  correspondence  was 
M.  Juventius  Laterensis,  who  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  Lieutenants  of  Lepidus ;  but,  unlike  his 
General,  had  been  through  life,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  be,  a  fearless  and  sincere  supporter  of  the 
old  Constitution.il  Laterensis,  believing  what  he 
wished,  assured  Plancus  of  the  good  intentions  of 
Lepidus^  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  move  to  his 
assistance  against  Antonius.  It  was  on  the  twelfth 
of  May  that  Plancus  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
Isere,  and  had  crossed  the  river;  but  he  had  re- 
mained on  the  left  bank  for  nine  days ;  being  inclined, 
he  said,  to  wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  Decimus 
Brutus ;  on  whose  cooperation  he  could  more  safely 
rely  than  on  that  of  Lepidus.  But  bein^  urged  by  the 
repeated  entreaties  and  assurances  of  Lepidus  and 
Laterensis,  he  moved  forwards  from  the  Isere  with 
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•  Cicero,  P&iiippic.  xii.  c.  9. 

t  Ibid,  ad  Familiarea,  lib.  X.  epist.  xv.  xxxiH.  xxxiv. 

X  Ibid,  epist.  XTii. 

i  Ibid.  epbt.  ix. 

II  Laterensis  had  abandoned  his  canrass  for  the  Tribuneship  in 
the  year  694,  because  all  candidates  for  any  Magistracy  were 
required  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  propose  to  the 
people  any  alteration  in  C»8ar*s  Agrarian  law,  relative  to  a 
dinsion  of  lands  in  Campania.  Cicero,  ad  AiHcum,  lib.  ii. 
epist.  xTiii.  And  he  had  afterwards  loudly  taxed  Cicero  with  a 
disgraceful  tergiversation,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  court  the 
fnendship  of  Poinpey  and  Ca»ar  in  opposition  to  the  Senate 
after  his  return  from  exile.    Cicero,  pro  Plancio,  c  38,  3». 


four  legions  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,*   having  CaiatOeti 
built  and  garrisoned  two  towers  at  the  two  extremities  ^^s  Cm 
of  his  bridge,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  ferDecinKis  ^^^'"^ 
Brutus,  if  he  should  arrive  from  Italy  to  join  hint. 
Three  days  only  after  he  left  the  Isere,   Decimas 
Brutus  was  at  Eporedia,  or  Ivrea,t  in  the  direct  rood 
from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  the  passage  over  the  Alps 
by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  by  which,  retracing  Hanni- 
bal's footsteps,  he  would  have  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^  by  Montmelllan,  and  the  road  to 
Vienne.    Brutus  had  under  his  command  an  army  of 
seven  legions,  {  consisting  of  the  legions  raised  by 
Pansa,  those  which  he  had  levied  himself,  and  one 
legion  of  veterans  ;  but  having  been  delayed  at  first 
in  pursuing  Antonius  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  hav- 
ing lost  the  cooperation  of  Octavius,  and  being  im« 
provided  with  the  means  of  adequately  supplying  his 
army,   he   was  probably  an  unequal  matdi  for  the 
united  forces  of  Antonius  and  Ventidias  ;  and  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  rest  his  dependence  on  the  Msisl- 
ance  of  Plancus.    But  when  he  had  reached  Eporedia, 
he  was  induced  to  suspend  his  march  by  the  alarming' 
reports  which  he  received  of  the  dispositions  of  Octa- 
vius and  his  veterans, §  reports  which  made  him  un* 
willing  to  leave  Italy,  and  to  abandon  the  seat  of 
Government  to  the  ambition  of  one  who  was  far  more 
dangerous  than  Antonius.    Meanwiiile  Plancus  moved 
forwards  from  the  Isere  to  join  the  army  of  Lepidus  ;U 
but  by  this  time  the  soldiers  of  Antonius  were  in 
communication  with  those  of  Lepidus,  and  these  last 
had  openly  told  their  General  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  peace,  and  would  fight  with  none  of 
their  fellow-soldiers.    M.  Laterensis,  perceiving  that 
Lepidus  took  no  steps  to  check  these  feelings  in  hia 
soldiers,  wrote  to  Plancus  to  warn  him  that  he  should 
advance  no  further;  and  Plancus  according  halted 
within  forty  miles  of  Forum  Julii  to  wait  the  event. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of   May,  Lepidus  united   his  Union  b^ 
forces  with  those  of  Antonius  ',  and  the  two  Generals  tveenAa* 
instantly  began  to  march  in  pursuit  of  Plancus.     He  ^^^?^  ^ 
fell  back  upon  the  Isere  as  they  advanced,  recrossed  ^P**^"** 
the  river  without  suffering  any  annoyance,  and  having 
broken  down  his  bridge,  resolved  again,  according  to 
his  own  aocount,  to  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of 
Decimus  Brutus.    But  it  may  be  suspected  that  An- 
tonius and  Lepidus  would  have  pursued  him  more 
vigorously,  had  they  apprehended  any  serious  effects 
from  his  hostility ;  and  the  indecision  of  Plancus  may 
have  joined  with  the  treachery  of  Lepidus  in  pro- 
voking  Laterensis  to  that  act  of  despair,  by  which,  Saicide  i 
when  he  saw  the  junction  with  Antonius  consummi^ed,  La^^^* 
he  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  notice  the 
effect  produced  in  the  Capital  by  the  tidings  of  the  , 

battle  of  Mutina.    When  it  was  known  that  the  siege 
of  Mutina  was  raised,  and  that  Antonius  was  flying  in  < 

disorder  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  the  expressions,  ' 

and,  probably  the  feelings  of  public  joy,  were  great 
and  general.f'    The  people,  as  if  all  danger  were  at 


*  Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  lib.  z.  epist.  xviii. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  e^Hst.  xz, 

X  Ibid.  lib.  z.  epist  xxir.  lib.  xi,  epist.  z. 

i  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  epist.  xx. 

II  Ibid.  lib.  X.  epist.  xzi.  xxiii. 

i  Ibid,  ad  Brutum,  lib.  1.    epist.  iii.     There  is  a  stoty  told 
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Bit^gnplif.  an  end,  laid  aside  Uie  military  dress ;  a  triumph  was 
voted  to  Decimus  Brutus,*^  an  oration  to  Octavius, 
and  a  public  funeral  in  the  Gampi^  Martins  to  the  twb 
Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  Antonius,  and  all  his 
followers  were  declared  public  enemies  ;  and  as  the 
death  of  the  Consuls  left  vacant  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting the  war  against  Dolubella,  P.  Servilius  moved 
that  it  should  be  now  conferred  on  Cassius  ;  and  it 
was  added>  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero^  that  M.  Bru- 
tus might  take  part  in  it  or  not^  as  he  should  judgd 
most  expedient  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  first 
check  which  his  exultation  sustained^  was  from  the 
tiding  of  the  unmolested  retreat  of  Antonius,  and  of 
his  junction  with  P.  Ventidius  5  and  the  Public  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  neglect  of  Decimus  Brutus  and 
Octavius  in  suffering  their  defeated  enemy  to  escape. 
DeciDaus  Brutus,  however,  had  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Aristocracy,  that  he  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  want  of  vigour  in  their  cause  5  and 
his  own  justification,  which  he  sent  to  Cicero  in  one 
of  his  letters,  appeara  entirely  satisfactory. t  We. 
have  already  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  de- 
tained him  two  days  from  the  pursuit  of  Antonius 
immediately  after  the  battle ;  and  it  became  then 
impossible  for  him  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  who 
were  making  their  way  with  the  utmost  expeditiou 
by  tracts  which  were  probably  impracticable  for  a 
regular  array,  whose  order  was  unbroken.  But  De- 
cimus Brutus  requested  Octavius  to  cross  the  Apen- 
nines and  intereept  the  division  of  Ventidius  5 1  for 
the  troops  of  Aiitonius,  if  left  to  themselves^  would 
naturally  dwindle  away  by  desertion  5  whereas  if  they 
were  reinforced  immediately  by  a  fresh  army,  their 
spirits  would  gradually  recover,  and  their  fidelity  to 
their  chief  would  be  confirmed. 
(Mictof  And  here  we  want  a  more  detailed  account  of 
Ocurhis»  eventfl,  and  a  more  careful  specification  of  dates 
than  it  is  now  possible  to  gain.  All  the  veteran 
legions,  which  had  been  commanded  by  the  late 
Consuls,  were  now,  with  one  exception,  under 
the  orders  of  Octavius;  but  it  seems  that  neither 
they  nor  their  General  were  inclined  to  obey  the 
Senate  any  longer.  What  excuses  he  made  to  Deci- 
mus Brutus  for  not  attempting  to  intercept  Ventidius, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  no  such  attempt  was  made,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  so  soon  after  the  battle,  to 
have  received  intelligence  of  those  decrees  of  the 
Senate,  which  his  partisans  represent  as  so  injurious 
to  him.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  death  of 
both  the  Consuls  instantly  opened  to  Octavius  a  new 
prospect;  and  that  his  thoughts  were  henceforward  bent 
far  more  on  forwarding  his  own  schemes  of  ambition 
at  Rome,  than  on  lending  any  effectual  assistance  to 


by  Valerias  Maximus,  lib.  v.  c.  2.  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Cicero,  that  the  war  with  Antonius  was  regarded 
hy  the  people  in  general  as  a  struggle  for  their  liberty.  When 
M.  Coffttutus,  the  Pnrtor,  was  proeeeding  to  contract  for  tlte 
fimenil  solemnilaes  of  Hirthis  and  Fanss,  the  prineipad  nader- 
takers  in  Rome  begged  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  furnish 
every  thing  that  was  required,  even  to  the  labour  of  their  slaves, 
without  receiving  any  sort  of  payment ;  because  they  considered 
tlie  two  Consuls  to  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

*  Velleiat  Patereuhw^  lib.  ii.  c.  62,  edit  Oxon.  1693.  Cicero, 
ad  Brutum,  lib.  i.  epist.  r.  xv. 

t  ^f/FaiMAftarcr,  lib.zi,  cpistzni. 

X  Ibid,  epist.  x. 


Decimus  Brutus.    He  conceived  the  design  of  pro-  CaausOcta* 
curing  his  own  election  to  the  Consulship  for  the  ^"^  Cesar 
remaining  months  of  the  year;  and  possibly  he  showed  ^  yw** 
some  symptoms  of  his  intentions  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina ;  for  Decimus  Brutus  gives  some 
intimations  of  this  kind  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  dated 
on  the  fifth  of  May.*     If  this  were  at  all  suspected, 
it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  Senate  should  en- 
deavour to  transfer  the  chief  command  of  the  armies       ^^ 
in  Italy  to  an  officer  on  whom  more  reliance  could  be      a.  c. 
placed ;  and  accordingly  it  was  proposed  by  L.  Livius       45. 
Drusus,t  the  &therof  the  future  wife  of  Octavius,  and        to 
hy  L.  J£milius  Paulus,  that  the  fourth  legion  and  the       3S« 
Martian  should-be  given  up  to  Decimus  Brutus.   This 
was  never  done,  for  the  soldiers  would  not  be  com- 
manded by  one  of  Cassar  s  assassins,  t  and  Octavius 
was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  their  in- 
clinations, and  to  plead  his  inability  to  comply  with 
the  Senate's  order. 

Yet  although  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  com- 
hined  with  his  designs  upon  the  Consulship,  and  his 
negligence  in  acting  against  Antonius  and  Ventidius, 
must  have  given  just  offence,  nothing  was  decreed 
by  the  Senate  against  him  ;  but  a  deputation  of 
Senators  was  sent  to  the  legions  to  try  whether 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  firm 
in  their  duty,  and  to  pacify  them  with  regard  to 
some  claims  for  pay  and  military  rewards  which  they 
had  been  lately  advancing.§  In  times  of  Civil  war, 
which  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  great  public 
and  private  distress,  the  Government  naturally  finds 
it  difficult  to  pay  the  armies  by  which  it  is  supported ; 
and  this  inability  is  commonly  made  a  handle  by  tho 
soldiers  and  their  Generals  to  colour  their  own 
usurpations.  The  poverty  of  the  Roman  treasury 
was  very  great ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  supply 
it,  without  having  recourse  to  direct  taxation,  ||  from 
which  the  Romans  had  been  exempted  ever  since 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  L.  JSmilius  Paulus. 
A  property-tax  of  one  per  cent,  appears  accordingly 
to  have  been  levied;^  but  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
promises  formerly  made  by  the  Senate  to  the  fourth 
legion  and  the  Martian  for  their  eariy  desertion  of  the 
cause  of  Antonius.  A  vote  passed  besides,  that  lands 
should  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  four 
legions  ;**  but  which  they  were,  is  not  mentioned. 
And  as  a  Commission  of  ten  Senators  had  lately  been 
i4)pointed,tt  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Acts 
of  Antonius  during  his  Consulship,  and  amongst  the 


*  Ad  Familiaret,  lib.  zi.  epist.  x.  Primum  omnium,  quantum 
perturbationem  rerwn  urbanarum  afferat  obitus  Consnlum,  quan" 
tmmque  cupiditaltm  komimhus  injidat  vacuitoM,  non  te  frgit, 
SmtU  me  muUa  tcriptiut,  qum  Uierit  commendari  potnnt^  arbitr9rm 
Scio  enim,  cui  seribamm 

f  Ibid.  epbt.  xix. 

X  Ibid,  epist.  xiv. 

I  VfUeius  Patercuius,  lib.  11.  c.  62.    Applan,  lib.  iii.  c.86. 

R  Cicero,  md  FamiUaretf  lib.  xii.  epist.  zxx.  Pecunia  eon" 
quiritur  undiqugy  ut  optimk  mefUit  mititibut  promina  tplvantur  f 
quoil  guidon  Jleri  sine  tributo  posse  no»  arbiirorm 

^  Cicero,  ad  Brutum,  lib.  i.  epist.  xviii.  Obdurescuut  magis 
qwoHdic  bom  viri  ad  vocem  tributi ;  quod  ex  cenfesimA  coliatum 
impudenti  centu  locupietum  in  duarum  hgtomtm  pratmiis  oaunc 
consumitur, 

••  Ad  Famiaaret,  lib.  xi.  epist.  XX, 

tt  Ibid,  epist.  xiv.  xx.  xxL    Appian,  lib.  ilL  e.  83. 
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Biogfrapli]r.  rest  his  grants  of  lands  to  Caesar's  veteran  soldiers  ; 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission, were  anxious  to  have  the  management  of 
the   grants  now  proposed  to  be  made  to   the  four 
legions^  which  they  would  have  connected  with  the 
reversal  of  those  made  by  Antonius.    All  the  Com- 
missioners were  warm  partisans  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
and  Cicero  was  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  number)  but  on  account  of  the  jealousy  which  was 
felt  towards  every  military  man  who  might  possess  a 
dangerous  influence  over  the  soldiery,  neither  Dechnus 
Brutus  nor  Octavius  were  included  amongst  them. 
The  army   In  these  measures  there  was  a  spirit  manifested  which 
IS  irritated  alarmed  and  irritated  all  the  partisans  of  Ceesar,  and 
ayaiMt  the  ^hich  made  the  army  fear  that  they  should  soon  be 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  victories.    The  veterans 
expressed  their  indignation  that  while  their  own  Ge- 
nerals were  slighted,  all  the  acts  of  Government  were 
directed  by  Cicero  ;*  and  all  the  bounties  which  they 
were  to  receive  were'  to  be  given  them  by  men  of 
whom  they  had  no  knowledge,  and  from  whose  gra- 
titude or  ambition  they  had  nothing  to  expect. 

Such  language  repeated  by  every  person  around  him 
served,  perhaps,  to  excuse  to  Octavius  himself  the  guilt 
of  the  conduct  which  he  meditated.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  soldiers,  with  the  mutual  under- 
.  standing  that  he  should  defend  their  interests  while 
they  served  the  ends  of  his  ambition.  His  own  grounds 
of  offence  against  the  Senate  were  utterly  trifling.  It 
is  a  mere  mockery  of  all  Government,  when  a  military 
officer  thinks  himself  justified  in  committing  treason, 
because  his  services  have  not  been  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  his  estimate  of  their  merits  $  and  Decimus 
Brutus  had  as  much  right  as  Octavius  to  complain  of  the 
omission  of  his  name  among  the  ten  Commissioners. 
But  Decimus  Brutus,  instead  of  turning  the  irritation 
of  the  soldiers'  to  his>own  purposes,  wrote  to  Cicero 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  to  advise  him  to  take 
some  steps  to  pacify  it.'  He  recommended  that  no  one 
legion  should  be  favoured  above  the  rest ;  that  the 
lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  soldiers  of  Antonius, 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  the  late  Consuls  and  Octavius  3  and  that 
Octavius  and  himself  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  them.  Cicero,  in  answer,  expressed 
his  entire  approbation  of  these  proposals  ;t  assured 
Decimus  Brutus  that  he  had  already  prevented  his 
colleagues  in  the  Commission  from  having  the  ma- 
^  nagement  of  the  division  of  lands,  and  that  it  was  not 
his  fsLult  that  neither  Decimus  nor  Octavius  had  been 
included  amongst  the  Commissioners.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  the  army,  and  not  Octavius  per- 
sonally, whom  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  Senate  to 
conciliate.  Their  demands  of  pay  and  of  rewards  in 
land,  were  to  be  satisfied  or  moderated ;  their  jealousy 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  civil  authorities,  was  to  be 
lessened ;  and  they  were  to  be  persuaded  to  show 
their  obedience  and  their  respect  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  submitting  to 
the  command  of  Decimus  Brutus,  who  was  Consul 
elect,  rather  than  to  that  of  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who 
had  been  only  qualified  to  exercise  any  military  autho- 


•  Cicero,  ad  FamiUare^,  lib.  xi.  ^ist.  xx. 
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rity  at  all,  by  the  extraordinary  ^vour  of  the  Senate  in 
dispensing  with  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  in 
his  behalf.  But  when  the  deputation  of  the  Senate 
reached  the  camp  of  Octavius,  the  soldiers  professed 
to  be  indignant  that  they  were  addressed  distinctly 
from  their  General  ',*  and  Octavius,  who  had  proba- 
bly determined  already  on  the  port  which  he  was  to 
act,  affected  to  be  deeply  injured,  and  while  he  pro«> 
fessed  his  readiness  to  obey  the  Senate,  only  inflamed 
the  veterans  still  more  by  his  pretended  qieekness, 
and  determined  them  to  persist  in  their  refusal  to 
listen  to  any  communication  which  they  did  not  re- 
ceive through  him. 

The  defection  of  Lepidus,  which  took  place,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  made  Octa- 
vius more  anxious  than  ever  to  terminate  his  opposition 
to  Antonius.     It  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
Planciu)  had  carried  his  forces  across  the  Alps,  and 
had  formed  a  junction  with  those  of  Decimus  Brutus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £poredia  or  Ivrea.    Their 
united  army  consisted  of  four  veteran  legions,  of  one 
of  two  years  standing,  and  of  nine  newly  levied  ^t  so 
that  although  some  of  these  were  probably  incom- 
plete, yet  the  numerical  strength  of  the  whole  nrast 
have  been  very  considerable.     But  •  hardly  any  supe- 
riority of  numbers    could  enable   the  newly-raised 
troops    to  meet   veterans   in  the  field ;  so    that    in 
opposing  the  united  armies  of  Lepidus,  Antonius,  and 
Ventidius,  the  four  veteran  legions  were  the  only  part 
of  their  force  on  which  Flsmcus  and  Brutus  could 
safely  calculate.     Plancus  therefore  sent  repeated  let- 
ters to  Octavius,  requesting  him  to  march  to  their 
assistance  5  and  Octavius  answered  them  by  assurances 
that  he  was  coming  without  delay,  although,  in  fact, 
he  was  bent  on  moving  in  the  very  opposite  direction, 
and  on  employing  his  troops,  not  against  Antonius, 
but  against  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome.    Mean- 
time the  Senate,  oh  the  thirtieth  of  June,  declared 
M.  Lepidus  a  public  enemy,  together  with   all  his 
adherents ;  %  ^^^  ^^  seems  to  have  been  a  question 
whether  or  no  the  veteran  legions  in  the  Province  of 
Africa,  and  M.  Brutus,  with  his  victorious  army  in 
Greece,  should  be  recidled  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 
It  seems  probable  that  Caesar's  friends,  as  long  as  the 
intentions  of  Octavius  were  any  way  doubtful,  repre- 
sented that  it  could  not  fail  to  disgust  and  alienate 
him  entirely,  if  the  Senate  appearea  to  mistrust  his 
fidelity  ;  and,  above  all,  if  M.  Brutus  were  called  in 
to  overawe  him  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  whilst  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  in  the  north  had  been  just  transferred 
from  him  to  Decimus.   Accordingly  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing Octavius  seems  to  have  had  such  influence  that 
M.  Brutus,  although  privately  urged  by  Cicero  to 
cross  over  into  Italy,  was  never  officially  summoned 
home  by  the  Senate  ;  but  two  legions  from  the  army 
in  Africa  were  sent  for,  and  were  despatched  accord- 
ingly by  Q.  Cornificius,  the  Commander  of  the  Pro- 
vince ;  they  did  n6t,  however,  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
month  of  August,  and  their  arrival,  after  all,  as  we  shall 
see,  produced  no  benefit.     It  was  in  the  month  of 
July  that  Octavius  sent  to  the  Capital  a  deputation 

from  his  army,  headed  by  one  of  his  Centurions,  to 

-  --  - 
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Kofnpby.  request,  or  latber  to  demand,  that  he  should  be  elected 
Consul.^     Wishing,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  avoid  the 
infamy  of  such  an  outrage,  he  had  before  endeavoured 
to  find  some  friend  amongst  the  Magistrates  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  who  would  propose  his  request  in 
a  less  obnoxious  manner  ^  but  Cicero  affirm8,t  as  a 
splendid  proof  of  the  unanimous  good  spirit  by  which 
the  people  were  actuated,  that  not  a  single  individual 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  countenance  his  ambition. 
His  soldiers,  however,  were'  less  scrupulous ;  and  it 
is  mentioned  that  when  the  deputation  was  admitted 
vmiterv     ^°^^  ^^^  Senate,  and  had  declared  the  wishes  of  the 
jep^oa  army,  the  Centurion  who  headed  it,  finding  that  the 
fotbyOc-  Senators  hesitated  in  complying,  threw  back  his  mill* 
uviuto     tary  cloak,  and,  pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
iuui^ddi  ^^c**"™®***   "  ^^  Y^^  refuse    our   request,  this  shall 
CooMiUhi^  S^^^  i*'**    When  such  treasonable  language  could  be 
^^      uttered  with  impunity,  a  military  despotism  was,  in 
fact,  already  established.    The  Senate  could  not,  at 
once,  be  induced  to  surrender  up  that  liberty  which  so 
lately  seemed  to  have  been  securely  recovered ;  but 
Octavius  determined  now  to  throw  off  the  mask  alto- 
OrUTiof     ge^i^cr,  put  his  army  in  motion  from  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
'"'^r^cs  to  entered  Italy,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  very  road  Which 
^^^<B«>and  his  uncle  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  his  rebellion,^ 
^^SS^     advanced  without  opposition  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
tStflrith  ^*pi**^'  occupied  the  Campus  Martins  with  his  troops; 
j^PaHni.    At^d  thus,  under  the  imminent  terror  of  a  military 
usurpation,  he  was  admitted  into  the  city,  and  was 
elected  Consul,  together  ^with  Q.  Pedius,  an  old  officer 
of  his  uncle,  in  the  month  of  August,  710.§     From 
this  moment  the  liberty  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
lost  for  ever ;  the  Senate,  now  the  helpless  instrument 
I  of  military  violence,  was  obliged  to  repeal  its  former 

'  decrees,  by  which  Antonius  and  Lepidus  had  been 

declared  public  enemies ;  and  the  famous  Pedian  law 
ivas  proposed  and  carried  by  Q.  Pedius  5  which  en- 
a<^d  that  all  the  assassins  of  Ceesar,  and  all  who  had 
approved  of  the  murder,  should  be  brought  to  trial 
lias  of  Oe-  for  that  crime ;  and,  on  condemnation,  should  be  for- 
•^^^'^  ^^  bidden  -the  use  of  fire  and  water,  according  to  the 
^ItsIm'      us^i^i  ^tyi^  of  attainder.    It  is  said  that  M.  Agrippa 
Vooght       came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  C.  Cassius  under  this 
ffiirmrd  by  law  3 1|  and  as  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  con- 
spirators were  in  Rome  to  answer  to  the  charge, 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
all.     In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,   the  two 
l^ons  from  Africa  arrived  in  Italy  j^  but  the  soldiers 
were  soon  corrupted  by  the  general  example  of  their 
comrades,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of ' 
Octavius« 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  at  which  we  can 
BO  longer  avail  ourselves  of  the  inestimable  guidance 
of  Cicero  and  his  correspondents  -,  and  we  are  left  at 
the  very  moment  when  our  curiosity  and  interest  are 
moat  intensely  excited,  without  any  means  of  gratify- 
ing them.  We  might,  indeed,  still  present  our  readers 
ivith  a  very  detailed  narrative  of  the  course  of  events, 
if  we  could  prevail   on  ourselves  to  rely  on  Dion 

*  Cicero,  ad  Fmniliares,  lib.  x.  epist.  xxiv.  Suetonius,  in 
^ugutto^  C.26. 
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Cassius  and  Appian.  But  as  we  have  found  how  little 
they  are  to  be  trusted  when  we  have  been  able  to  try 
them  by  a  reference  to  good  authorities,  so  when  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so,  we  cannot  follow 
them  with  confidence,  nor  wiU  we  injure  the  truth  of 
history  by  the  indiscriminate  adnaission  of  evidence 
so  worthless. 

It  seems  that  Octavius,  soon  after  his  usurpation 
of  the  Consulship,  took  the  field  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Antonius,  who,  since  his  junction  with 
Lepidus,  appears  to  have  remained  for  some  time 
quietly  in  Gaul,  and  not  to  have  made  any  attempts 
against  the  army  of  Plancus  and  Brutus.  But  it  is 
ifkcly  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  Octavius  }  and  rightly  augured  that  he  should 
draw  from  his  Consulship  the  same  advantages  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  risked  a  battle  to  gain. 
Asinius  Pollio,*  finding  that  Caesar's  officers  were  all 
uniting  in  one  common  cause,  and  that  his  heir  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  natural  station  amongst 
them,  surrendered  his  legions  to  Antonius ',  and  L. 
Plancus  did  not  hesitate  to  separate  his  troops  from 
those  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  to  follow  the  example 
of  PoUio.  Of  the  four  veteran  legions  which  Plancus 
and  Brutus  had  commanded,  three  had  belonged  to 
Plancus  $t  and  when  these  submitted  to  Antonius,  it 
is  likely  that  the  single  one  which  had  been  com- 
manded by  Brutus,  was  easily  induced  to  follow  the 
example  of  its  comrades.  It  is  said  also,  that  Plancus 
endeavoured  to  make  his  defection  still  more  accept- 
able to  Antonius,  %  by  treacherously  getting  the  person 
of  his  l&te  associate  into  his  power.  In  this  he  failed, 
but  DeciUiUS  Brutus  soon  found  that  he  could  not 
depend  upon  the  newly-raised  legions  which  alone  con* 
tinned  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  They  gradually 
dropped  away  from  him,  and  Brutus  saw  that  his 
only  resource  was  to  escape,  if  possible,  from  Italy, 
and  reach  the  camp  of  M.  Brutas  in  Greece.  His 
troops  at  last  deserting  him  altogether,  he  assumed 
the  disguise  of  a  Gaul,  and  hoped,  by  avoiding  all  the 
ordinary  roads,  to  make  his  way  to  Aquileia  and  Illy- 
ricuui,  through  the  territories  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs, 
which  bordered  upon  the  Alps.  He  was  discovered, 
however,  by  one  of  the  Chiefs,  who  instantly  detained 
him,  and  sent  word  to  Antonhis  of  his  capture.  An- 
tonius sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  to  bring  his  head  ^way  with  them,  and  his  com- 
mands were  speedily  executed.  If,  as  it  is  reported, 
the  Gaulish  Chief  who  betrayed  him  had  formerly  re- 
ceived great  kindnesses  at  his  hands,§  Decimus  Brutus 
met  wi^h  a  treatment  more  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  peculiar  perfidy  and  ingratitude  which  he  had  him- 
self shown  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  last  part  of  his  life  he  had  w^  and  lio- 
nourably  supported  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
but  if  Antonius  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  worse 
crime  than  the  putting  him  to  death,  his  conduct 
would  have  had  some  plea  of  retaliation  to  urge ;  and 
amidst  the  low  morality  of  the  times,  the  illegality 
of  the  action  might  seem  excused  by  the  former  ille- 
gal violence  of  him  who  was  now  the  victim. 
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Octavius,  or  Augustus  as  we  shall  for  the  future 
call  him,*  now  invested  with  the  title  of  Consul,  and 
commanding  a  numerous  army,  marched  back  again 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  found  that  Antonius  and 
Lepidus  had  by  this  time  recrossed  the  Alps,  and  were 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutina.    A  friendly 
correspondence    had    been    carried  on  between  the 
Chiefs  of  the  two  armies  before  they  were  advanced 
very  near  to  one  another;    and  it   was  determined 
that  all  differences  should  finally  be  settled,  and  the 
future  measures  which  they  were  to  take  in  common, 
should  be  arranged  at  a  personal  interview.    Accord- 
ingly the  meeting  took  place  in  one  of  the  islands,  f 
if  so  they  may  be  called,  which  were  formed  in  the 
low  fenny  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  descended  from  the 
mountains,  and  which  for  want  of  a  proper  drainage 
spread   themselves  to  a   vast    extent  over  the  low 
country,  encircling  various  tracts  of  marshy  ground 
in  their  irregular  courses.  On  one  of  these  spots  which 
the  subsequent  alterations  in  tlie  nature  of  the  country 
would  soon  make  it  almost  impossible  to  identify, 
amidst  a  scenery,  the  dull  and  loathsome  character  of 
which  well  befitted  the  actors  and  the  acts  which  they 
meditated,  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus  held  their 
conference.      It    was  pretended    afterwards   by  the 
writers,  who  flourished  under  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment,} that  Augustus  for  a  long  time  remonstrated 
against  the  bloody  executions  which  Antonius   and 
Lepidus  were  eager  to  perpetrate  3  but  his  language 
at  a  private  meeting  could  not  be  so  well  ascertained 
as  his  subsequent  conduct  3  and  this,  it  is  confessed, 
was  more  remorseless  than  that  of  either  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  for  whilst  Antonius  and  Lepidus  listened  in 
several  instances  to  the  influence  of  entreaties  or  of 
favour,  and  spared  those  whoni*  they  had  condemned 
to  death,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Augustus  did  not  pardon 
a  single  victim.  §     But  whatever  discussions  may  have 
taken    place  between  the  three  leaders,   the  result 
sufficiently  proved  that  all  principles  and  all  feelings 
of  good  were  overpowered  in  their'minds  by  revenge 
and  ambition.    They  constituted  themselves  into  a 
Triumvirate,   or  High  Commission  of  Three,  ||    for 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  during  five 
years ;  they  divided  among  themselves  those  Provinces 


*  We  have  resolved  to  call  Octaviiu  henceforward  by  the 
name  of  Augustas,  in  order  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Trhunvirate, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  Imperial  Government  may  he 
distinctly  associated  in  the  reader's  mind  with  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  for  otherwise  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  derived 
a  real  benefit  from  his  change  of  uame,  and  Octavius,  with  all 
his  atrocities  is  forgotten,  while  we  think  only  of  Augustus, 
the  peaceful  Sovereign  of  the  civilized  world,  the  patron  of 
literature,  and  the  idol  of  the  favourite  writers  of  our  youth. 

t  Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  c.  19.  Such  a 
spot  as  that  described  in  the  text,  was  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  in 
Somerselshire,  to  which  Alfred  is  said  to  have  retired  when  the 
Danes  had  overrun  hia  kingdom.  And  the  Isle  of  £ly  still 
retains  the  name  of  an  island;  which  it  obtained  originally 
from  similarity  of  situation.  The  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement  so  alters  the  appearance  of  such  districts,  that 
Athelney  now  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  recognised;  and  the 
country  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  which  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Triumvirate  little  hetter  than  a  great  fen,  is  now 
described  to  he  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  parts  in 
Italy. 

X  Velleins  Patereulus,  lib.  ii.  c.  6$, 
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of  the  Empire  which  .were  subject  to  their  power  1 
and  nominated  the  persons  who  were  to  hold  the 
usual  annual  Magistracies  during  the  term  of  the 
Triumvirate ;  they  made  such  liberal  promises  to  their 
armies,  that  it  is  said  that  eighteen  of  the  finest  cities 
in  Italy,  together  with  the  territories  adjacent  to  them, 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  soldiers  as  military  colo- 
nies; and  they  agreed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  pro- 
scription, including  the  names  of  all  those  individuals 
whom  they  proposed  to  murder.  To  cement  the  per- 
sonal union  of  the  Triumvirs,  it  was  resolved  that 
Clodia,*  the  daughter-in-law  of  Antonius,  being  the 
daughter  of  his  wife  Fulvia  by  her  first  husbaml  P 
Clodiufl,  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  Augustus  j 
but  she  waa  as  yet  too  young  to  become  a  wife,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards,  ttit  nominal  conaectioa, 
which  policy  had  formed,  was,  by  a  change  of  poll* 
tical  circumstances,  as  readily  dissolved. 

Immediately  s£Ur  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement, 
and  while  its  purport  was  unknown  at  Rome,  orders 
were  despatched  to  the  Capital  for  the  murder  of 
twelve  or  sixteen  individuals  whom  the  Triumvirs 
wished  to  destroy  before  any  g^eaeral  alarm  was  given.i* 
Some  of  these  vietims  were  suddenly  assassinated  in 
the  streets,  or  at  social  entertainments ;  and  although 
the  armies  of  the  Triumvirs  were  yet  at  a  distance,  the 
Consul  Q.  Pedius,  who  had  been  left  by  Octavius  at 
Rome,  sanctioned  these  crimes  by  his  authority,  and 
at  once  showed  to  the  people  the  hopelessness  of  the 
evil  under  which  they  had  fallen.     He  attempted,  in- 
deed, to  allay  the  panic  which  these  first  murders 
occasioned,  by  publishing  the  names  of  the  individuals 
whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  destroy,  and  by  as- 
silrauces  that  no  others  should  be  molested.    But  it 
is  said  that  Pedius  died  suddenly,  in  consequence   of 
hb  excessive  personal    exertions  to  preserve   tran- 
quillity in  the  city;  and  the  Triumvirs  were  thus  freed 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  his  official  limitation  of 
the  number  of  the  proscribed  might  otherwise  have 
involved  them.     A  few  days  afterwards  they  entered 
Rome  with  their  troops ;  the  Cotnitia  were  assembled 
in   mockery;  the  appointment  of  the  Triumvirate 
was  proposed  by  P.  Titius,  (one  of  the  Tribunes,  who 
bad  beibre  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Cicero's  measures,)  and  was  of  course  agreed  to  with- 
out a  murmur.    Then  the  lists  of  proscription  began 
to  be  published ;  but  gradually,  as  had  been  done 
before  by  Sylla,  as  if  to  protract  the  misery  of  the 
sufferers  by  this  horrible  state  of  suspense.    The  lists 
were  accompanied  by  a  proclamation  which  Appian 
professes  to  have  faithfully  translated  into  Greek  from 
its  Latin  original,  and  to  which  probably  no  other 
parallels  can   be  found  in   history  than  that  which, 
defended  tiie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that 
which  encouraged  the  populace  of  Paris  to  the  mur- 
ders committed  in  the  prisons  in  September  1792.     It 
is  remarkable  too  that  in  the  latter  of  these  two  cases, 
the  very  same  excuse  was  assigned  for  the  massacres 
as  was  now  alleged  by  the  Triumvirs.  "  Whilst  we  are 
hastening  to  attack  our  enemies  abroad,"  said  Lepidus, 
Antonius,  and  Augustus,   '^  we  cannot  with  safety 
leave  so  many  other  enemies  behind  us  in  Rome ;  nor 
again  can  we  linger  to  take  precautions  against  our 
domestic  adversaries,  lest  the  dangers  with  which 
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.  we  are  threatened  from  abroad  beco.Ae  too  formidable 
to  be  overcome."  **  WhHst  the  patriots  arc  hastening 
to  the  defence  of  their  country  m  the  plains  of  Cham* 
pagne/*  said  the  Manicipality  of  Paris,  "  they  cannot 
leave  their  wives  and  children  exposed  to  the  machi- 
nations of  those  numerous  Aristocrats  who  will  be 
let  loose  from  their  prisons  on  the  first  successes 
obtained  by  the  enemy^  to  fill  our  streets  and  our 
houses  with  bloodshed. ' 

Under  pretence  of  thus  providing  for   their  se- 
curity, the  Triumvirs  inscribed  on  the  proscription 
list  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Senators,* 
at  the  lowest  computation,  and  of  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Equestrian  order.    All  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  harbour  or  to  promote  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  proscribed,  under  pam  of  being  sentenced  to  the 
same  fate  themselves  ;t  while  rewards  were  offered  to 
any  who  should  put  them  to  death,  and  bring  their  heads 
to  the  Triumvirs ;  and  it  was  added,  that  no  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  payment  of  this  blood-money; 
that  he  who  received  it  might  not  hereafter  be  exposed 
to  the  public  detestation.     That  no  aggravation  of 
wickedness  might  be  wanting,  each  of  the  three  asso- 
ciates stained  themselves  with  the  blood  of   some 
near  relation  or  former  friend.    M .  Lepidus  insisted 
that   his  brother,  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  should  be  pro- 
scribed 5  X  Antonius  inserted  on  the  list  the  name  of 
his  uncle,  L.  Caesar ;  and  Augustus  added  that  of  his 
guardian,  C.  Toranius.     In  emulation  of  the  Chiefs, 
L.  Plancus  requested  that  his  brother,  Plotius  Plancus, 
might  be  amongst  the  victims ;  and,  if  Appian  may 
be  credited,  Asinius  Pollio,  in  like  manner,  procured 
the  murder  of  his  father-in-law.    The  rewards  offered 
to  the  murderers,  added  the  instigations  of  avarice  to 
those  of  revenge  or  fear,  and  produced  instances  of 
the  most  horrible  domestic  treachery  5  freedmen  be- 
tray^ing  their  patrons,  slaves  their  masters,  and  chil- 
dre&i  their  parents.     It  is  the  remark  of  Paterculus,§ 
thaS  the  proscription  was  marked  by  the  heroic  fide- 
lity of  wives  towards  their  husbands,  whilst  the  conduct 
of  sons  towards  their  fathers  was  peculiarly  unduti- 
ful  and  perfidious  3  and  he  imputes  this  to  the  eager- 
ness which  men  feel   to  anticipate   their  hopes   of 
future  advantage  ]  for  the  son  hoped  by  the  merit  of 
his  parricide  to  save  his  father's  property  from  con- 
fiscation, and  to  obtain  an  earlier  possession  of  his 
inheritance.    Anecdotes  of  these  fearful  times  were 
greedily  collected,  and  volumes,  as  we  are  told,  were 
filled  with  them  ;||  some  recording  the  most  tragical 
deaths,  and  others  the  most  extraordinary  escapes,  of 
those  who  were  destined  to  destruction.    But  of  all 
the  victims  of  the  proscription  we  must  select  the 
most  illustrious,  and  follow  as  carefully  as  we  can  the 
circumstances  of  the  fate  of  M.  Cicero. 

From  the  moment  that  we  can  no  longer  derive  any 
information  concerning  him  from  his  own  writings, 
our  knowledge  of  his  conduct  -becomes  much  less 
accurate.  The  latest  of  his  own  letters,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  is  one  written  to  M.  Brutus  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July,^  in  which  he  expresses  great 
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fears  lest  Augustus  should  disappoint  all  his  hopes,  Cali»Octa« 
and  should  falsify  by  some  act  of  treason  all  the  praises  ^  ^"^ 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  him.  But  two  letters  "^' 
from  Brutus  are  extant,*  apparently  of  a  still  later 
date,  written  one  to  Cicero  and  the  other  to  T.  Atticus, 
in  both  of  which  Cicero  is  taxed  with  an  excessive 
complaisance  towards  Augustus,  and  is  accused  paKi- 
cularlyof  having  interceded  with  him  in  too  humble  a 
mannerin  behalf  of  the  conspirators^against  Cesar;  and 
even  of  having  endeavoured  to  conciliate  him  by  con- 
demning their  conduct,  and  by  attacking  P.  Casca^ 
who  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year,  and  who, 
on  the  motion  of  P.  Titius,  had  been  degraded  from 
his  office  by  the  votes  of  the  Tribes,  since  Augustus 
had  usurped  the  Consulship.  It  is  very  likely  that 
Cicero  was  somewhat  too  credulous  in  trusting  to  the 
fair  professions  which  Augustus  constantly  made  to 
him ;  he  believed,  besides,  that  in  spite  of  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  his  military  friends,  so  young  a  man 
could  not  yet  be  thoroughly  corrupted  ;  and  might 
still  be  led  to  choose  the  better  part,  if  his  suspicions 
of  the  Aristocracy  could  be  lessened.  With  this 
view  he  thought  it  politic  to  praise  him,  and  to  move 
that  extraordinary  honours  should  be  granted  him ; 
he  may  also  have  felt  that  if  Augustus  could  be  taught 
to  respect  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  much  might 
be  indulged  to  his  natural  resentment  towards  the 
assassins  of  his  uncle  )  and  that  in  speaking  to  him  of 
them  and  of  their  conduct,  the  language  of  depreca- 
tion and  censure  was  more  fitting  than  any  higher 
tone.  It  is  true  that  Cicero's  persoual  enmity  against 
Antonius  made  him  over-estimate  the  services  which 
Augustus  had  rendered  in  first  taking  up  arms  agdnst 
him ;  nor  did  he  rightly  appreciate  the  real  danger 
which  threatened  the  Commonwealth  5  and  which 
arose  not  from  the  ambition  of  any  one  man  however 
unprincipled,  but  from  the  power  and  insolence  of 
the  army  at  large,  who  were  now  conscious  of  their 
strength,  and  were  determined  to  exert  it.  We  are 
told  that  Cicero  at  one  time  was  desirous  of  becoming 
the  colleague  of  Augustus  in  the  Consulship  ;t  and  if 
he  could  have  effected  this,  the  evil  designs  of  his 
colleague  would  have  been  in  great  measure  neu- 
tralized ;  the  declarations  of  the  Senate  against  Anto- 
nius and  Lepidus  would  not  have  been  so  easily 
repealed  ;  the  law  condemning  the  assassins  of  Caesar 
might  not  have  passed,  nor  the  nominal  authority  of 
Government  have  been  so  speedily  transferred  to  that 
party  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  But  Augustus  having  the  power  of  the 
sword  in  his  hands,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it 
to  the  utmost  -,  he  chose  therefore  for  his  coUeaguei 
not  Cicero  but  Q.  Pedius,  and  the  first  measu/es  of 
his  Consulship  must  have  almost  prepared  Cicero  for 
that  consummation  of  treachery  which  was  soon  after* 
wards  displayed  in  establishing  the  Triumvirate. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  Cicero  was  included  ia 
.that  first  list  of  victims  whom  Q.  Pedius  received 
orders  to  destroy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Triumvirs  at 
Rome.  Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  Cioero  could  not  doubt 
of  his  own  danger,  from  the  moment  that  he  heard  of 
the  conferences  and  engagements  between  the  three 
Generals.    He  instantly  therefore  quitted  the  Capital,! 
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and  retired  to  his  villa  near  Tusculum.  whence^  bv 
cross  roads^  he  escaped  to  another  of  his  villas  near 
Formiae,  intending  to  embark  on  board  of  a  vessel 
at  Caieta,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  by  sea  to 
Macedonia.  A  vessel  was  provided  for  him,  and  he 
commenced  his  voyage ;  but  the  wind  was  contrary, 
and  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  together  with  the 
sickness  which  he  always  felt  severely  at  sea,  induced 
him  to  return  and  to  take  no  further  steps  to  avoid 
the  fate  which  awaited  him.  ''  I  will  die,**  he  said, 
''in  that  country  which  I  have  so  often  saved.*' 
He  was  now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  so  that  death 
seemed  to  him  preferable  to  the  miseries  and  anxieties 
of  a  doubtful  flight.  He  landed  therefore  once  more, 
and  returned  to  his  Formian  villa  near  Caieta.  Here 
he  was  disposed  to  remain  and  to  meet  his  death,  but 
his  slaves,*  who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  thus  sacrificed ;  and  when  the 
party  of  soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  was  advancing 
towtirds  the  villa,  they  almost  forced  him  to  put  him- 
self  into  his  litter,  and  to  allow  them  to  carry  him 
onc^  more  on  board  of  the  vessel  which  was  still 
lying  at  Caieta.  But  as  they  were  bearing  the  litter 
towards  the  sea,  they  were  overtaken  in  the  walks  of 
his  own  grounds  by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search 
of  him,  and  who  were  headed  by  one  Herennius,  a 
Centurion,  and  by  C.  Popilius  Leenas.  Popilius  was 
a  native  of  Ficenum,t  and  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
been  successfully  defended  by  Cicero,  when  brought 
to  trial  for  some  offence  before  the  Courts  at  Rome. 
As  the  assistance  of  advocates  was  given  gratuitously, 
the  connection  between  them  and  their  clients  was 
esteemed  very  differently  from  what  it  is  amongst  us  i 
and  it  was  therefore  an  instance  of  peculiar  atrocity 
that  Popilius  offered  his  services  to  Antonius  to  murder 
his  Patron,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of 
gaining  his  favour  by  showing  such  readiness  to  de- 
stroy his  greatest  enemy.  The  slaves  of  Cicero,  t 
undismayed  at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  master  ;  but  he  refused  to  allow 
any  blood  to  be  shed  on  his  account,  and  commanded 
them  to  set  down  the  litter,  and  to  await  the  issue  in 
silence.  He  was  obeyed,  and  when  the  soldiers  came 
up,  he  stretched  out  his  head  with  perfect  calmness, 
and  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilius. 
When  the  murder  was  accomplished,  the  soldiers  cu^t 
off  his  two  hands  also,  as  the  instruments  with  which 
he  had  written  his  Philippic  Orations  -,  and  the  head 
and  hands  were  both  carried  to  Rome  and  exposed 
together  at  the  Rostra,  at  that  very  place  where  he 
had  been  so  lately  heard  with  an  universal  feeling  of 
admiration,  "  such,"  says  Livy,  *'  as  no  human  tongue 
had  tffer  excited  before.**  Men  crowded  to  see  his 
mangled  remains,  and  testified  by  their  tears,  the 
compassion  and  affection  which  his  unworthy  death, 
and    his  pure  and  amiable  character  had  so  justly 

deserved. 

In  reviewing  the  political  life  of  Cicero,  it  cannot, 
we  think,  be  doubted,  that  none  of  his  contemporaries 
surpassed  him  in  the  liberality  of  his  views,  or  the 
integrity  of  his  motives.  He  has  been  usually  charged 
with  vacillation  and  timidity  throughout  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  return  from  banishment  in 
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696,  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  between  Pompey  CalmOcu 
and  Cffisar.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  in  all  great  poli-  ^""  ^'^ 
tical  convulsions,  candour  and  acuteness  are  apt  to  ^  l^*""*^ 
lead  to  indecision  ;*  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  they 
will  uicur  the  reproach  of  it  from  all  the  more  violent 
partisans  of  either  side.  At  Rome,  immediately  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Caesar's  rebellion,  neithet 
of  the  two  parties,  by  which  the  State  was  divided 
was  worthy  of  the  cordial  support  of  an  honest  and 
well  judging  citizen.  The  heads  of  the  high  Aristo- 
cracy were  selfish  and  violent  j  the  popular  Tribunes 
and  the  military  leaders,  whose  interests  they  ser^^ed; 
were  turbulent  and  unprincipled.  A  few  years  earlier, 
while  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  as  yet  acting  in  union 
with  one  another,  the  Aristocratical  leaders  were  not 
such  as  to  encourage  confidence ;  and  their  jealousy 
of  Cicero,  because  he  was  not  by  birth  or  inclination 
exclusively  connected  with  themselves,  was  a  public 
as  well  as  a  personal  reason  for  his  regarding  them 
with  suspicion  and  dislike.  At  the  same  time  Cicero 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  biassed  at  this  particular 
period  by  private  feelings  -,  by  the  flattering  language 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar  on  the  one  side,  which  affected 
the  placability  of  his  nature  even  more  than  its 
vanity  j  and  by  the  countenance  which  the  Aristocracy 
at  this  time  gave  to  his  enemy  Clodius,  because  they 
wished  to  employ  his  services  in  annoying  the  Trium- 
virate. The  greatest  error  into  which  these  feelings 
led  him,  was  the  speech  which  he  made  in  the  Senate 
"  on  the  disposal  of  the  Consular  Provinces  j"  in 
which  he  pronounced  a  high  panegyric  upon  Caesar, 
and  urged  that  he  should  be  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul,  while  at  the  same  time  he  advised  the  recal 
of  Piso  from  Macedonia,  and  of  Gabinius  from  Syria. 
But  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  Csesar*s 
rebellion,  it  was  hardly  to  be  suspected  that  he  in- 
tended to  use  his  Province  as  a  means  of  enabling^ 
him  to  make  war  upon  his  country ;  or  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  resigning  his  command  in  Gaul  till  it 
should  be  exchanged  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire. 
When  the  Civil  war  at  last  broke  out,  Cicero  disap- 
proved of  the  system  on  which  Pompey  intended  to 
conduct  it,  and  particularly  of  his  purpose  of  leaving 
Italy.  Yet  he  was  only  prevented  at  first  from  follow- 
ing him  into  Greece  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Caesar's 
army  into  Apulia,  by  which  he  was  precluded  from 
joining  Pompey  atBrundusium  >  and  afterwards,  having 
tried  in  vain,  yet  without  the  least  compromise  of  his 
own  character,  to  persuade  Caesar  to  conclude  a  peace 
on  equitable  terms,  he  escaped  from  Italy  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  joined  the  standard  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  Macedonia.  There  a  nearer  vrew  of  the 
avowed  sentiments  and  designs  of  the  Aristocratical 
leaders,  made  him,  indeed,  a  lukewarm  follower  of 
their  cause.  To  say  nothing  of  the  immediate  confis- 
cations and  proscriptions  which  they  announced  as 
the  first  fruits  of  their  victory,  Cicero  might  justly 
dread  that  their  triumph  would  be  followed  by  the  re- 
enactment  of  Sylla's  most  tyrannical  measures,  the 
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Biflfnphj.  destruction  of  the  Tribunitian  magistracy^  and  the  ap- 
Wy^propriaiion  of  the  whole  Judicial  power  to  the  Senato- 
Fron  riim  Order.  Seeing  thus  so  much  to  excite  his  fears  in 
ihe  success  of  either  party,  the  miseries  of  Civil  war 
would  naturally  strike  upon  his  mind  with  propor- 
tionate force  3  and  he  wished  to  escape  at  any  rate^ 
from  any  personal  share  in  a  struggle  which  he 
abhorred,  as  soon  as  he  could  with  honour.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  took  no  further 
part  in  the  war,  but  returned  to  Italy,  and  received 
the  conqueror's  permission  to  live  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment  of  his  own  property.  When  Ceesar's  power  was 
finally  established,  Cicero  kept  up  his  former  ac- 
quaintance with  him  on  the  terms  of  mutual  civility  j 
but  he  received  from  him  no  &vours,  unless  we  con- 
sider it  in  that  light,  that  his  family  was  one  amongst 
many  which  Cesar  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Patricians, 
when  he  wished  to  fill  up  the  losses  sustained  by  that 
Order  in  the  late  wars.  At  last,  after  Ceesar's  death, 
when  a  fair  )>rospect  opened  of  restoring  the  old  Con- 
stitution, Cicero  acted  with  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
decision,  which  we  think  adds  probability  to  the 
representation  which  we  have  given  of  his  motives 
and  feelings  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 

His  main  error,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  was  his  excessive  partiality  to  the  assassins  of 
Cssar,  and  his  throwing  so  great  a  military  force  into 
their  hands.  The  murder  of  Caesar  was  an  action,  at 
the  best,  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Except  the  single 
pretence  of  revenging  his  death,  the  new  enen^ies 
of  the  Constitution  had  not  another  excuse  for  their 
treason;  while  the  cause  which  Cicero  upheld  was 
perfectly  pure,  if  it  did  not  needlessly  encumber  itself 
by  upholding  an  act  of  assassination,  and  rewarding 
the  murderers.  The  more  respectable  part  of  Cssar  s 
old  officers,  such  as  Hirtius,  and  Pansa,  and  Comifi- 
cius  $  and  of  those  moderate  men  who  had  submitted 
to  his  power  without  having  shared  in  the  guilt  of 
his  first  rebellion,  such  as  P.  Servilius,  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
L.  Philippus,  and  others,  were  the  very  men  to  whom 
the  Commonwealth  might  most  safely  have  trusted  th6 
defence  of  its  liberties  against  Antonius  ;  for  not  only 
would  Caesar's  veterans  have  obeyed  them  without 
reluctance,  but  all  that  numerous  party  who  had  been 
gainers  by  the  late  revolution,  looked  upon  these  men 
as  their  security  against  the  excesses  of  a  complete  reac- 
tion, and  would  have  willingly  supported  the  Common- 
wealth so  long  as  they  conducted  the  administration 
of  it*  And  with  them  Cicero  might  safely  have  taken 
his  place  as  their  associate,  or  even  as  their  leader ; 
for  his  eloquence  and  his  integrity  bad  made  him  long 
and  generally  popular :  and  the  only  g^und  of  the 
offence  which  Caesar's  veterans  entertained  against 
him,  was  his  so  closely  connecting  himsdf  with  the 
assassins  of  their  General.  Even  Augustus  himself 
might  not  so  soon  have  proved  a  traitor,  had  he  not 
seen  that  while  Cicero  was  on  the  one  hand  courting 
his  support,  he  was  on  the  other  conferring  exorbitant 
powers  on  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  investing  them 
with  the  whole  military  command  of  the  East.  The 
restoration  of  the  Commonwealth  might  have  been 
practicable  j  but  to  reinstate  the  old  Aristocracy,  or 
the  friends  of  Pompey,  in  their  former  supremacy  was 
clearly  not  so.  But  perhaps  after  all  the  preservation 
of  any  form  of  Civil  Government  was  become  impos- 
sible, since  the  army  was  grown  so  formidable  as  to 
form  a  distinct  interest  of  its  own;  and  since  its 
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favour  or  displeasure  were  held  up  even  in  the  debates 
of  the  Senate  as  objects  of  hope  or  fear.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Cicero  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  reputation  of 
patriotism  and  integrity  ^  nor  is  his  life,  as  a  citizen, 
stained  with  any  thing  worse  than  some  mixture  of 
vanity  and  erroneous  judgment  amid  many  splendid 
instances  of  liberality  and  moderation,  and  wisdom 
and  vigour 

Amungst  the  other  distinguished  persons  who  were 
murdered  in  the  same  proscription,  may  be  noticed 
Q.  Cicero  and  his  son,  C.  Toranius,  a  man  of  Praetorian 
dignity,*  and  who  had  been  guardian  to  Augustus ; 
L.  Villius  Annalis,t  one  of  the  Praetors  for  the  present 
year  3  C.  Plotius  Plancus,  the  brother  of  L.  Plancus ; 
and,  according  to  Appian,  Salvius,^  one  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  Minucius,  also  one  of  the  Praetors.  L. 
Caesar,  §  the  uncle  of  Antonius,  was  saved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  sister  ^  and  L.  Paulus,  the  brother  of 
Lepidus,  was  allowed  to  escape  by  the  soldiers  sent 
to  murder  him,  who  respected,  it  is  said,  the  brother 
of  their  General ;  or  perhaps  were  shocked  at  the 
unnatural  wickedness  of  that  General,  in  commanding 
the  murder  of  so  near  a  relation.  M.  Varro,||  formerly 
one  of  Pompey's  Lieutenants  in  Spain,  but  much  more 
known  as  a  man  of  letters,  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Q.  Calenus.  Apulius,^  perhaps  the  same 
person  who  was  Tribune  in  this  very  year,  and  who 
was  warmly  attached  to  Cicero,  escaped  to  the  army 
of  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia.  Some  of  the  expedients 
by  which  individuals  who  had  been  proscribed  pre- 
served their  lives,  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  serving 
to  illustrate  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Sentius 
Saturninus  Vctulio**  assumed  the  dress  and  ensigns 
of  a  Praetor,  disguised  his  slaves  as  lictors,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  Rome  towards  Naples,  with  all  the  state 
of  a  public  officer ;  impressing  carriages  for  his  use, 
taking  possession  of  the  inns  on  the  road,  and  obliging 
all  travellers  whom  he  met  to  move  out  of  the  way 
till  he  had  passed.  Having  thus  reached  Puteoli  in 
safety,  he  there  pretended  to  be  employed  on  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  demanded  some  vessels  for 
the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his  attendants,  which 
being  granted,  he  effected  his  passage  in  safety  to 
Sicily,  where  Sex.  Pompeius  was  holding  the  chief 
command.  AntiusRestio  had  been  proscribed, ft  and 
escaped  from  his  house  secretly  by  night,  while  his 
slaves  having  heard  of  their  masters  sentence,  were 
busily  engaged  in  plundering  his  property.  One  slave 
alone  had  watched  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  flight; 
a  man  who  had  been  branded  in  the  face  by  his  master 
for  some  offence,  and  had  been  confined  in  chains  in 
his  workhouse,  from  whence  he  had  only  been  released 
by  some  of  his  fellow-servants  at  the  time  of  the  ge- 
neral ruin  of  their  master's  fortunes.  This  man  over- 
took Antius,  assured  him  that  he  entertained  no 
resentment  against  him  for  the  punishment  which  he 
had  received,  but  rather  felt  grateful  to  him  for  many 
former  kindnesses ;  and  having  concealed  him  out  of 
the  way  of  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  him,  he 
began  to  construct  a  funeral  pile,  and  then  having, 

*  Valerius  Maximtn,  lib.  is.  c.  1 1.  Suetonius,  in  Augustoy  c.  27. 

i*  Valerias  Maximus,  lib.  ix.  c.  11.  Appian,  lib.  i?.  c.  18. 

X  Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  §  Ibid.  c.  37. 

II  Ibid.  c.  47.  If  Ibid.  c.  46. 

••  Valerius  Mazimus,  lib.  ril.  c.  3.  Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  45. 

ft  Valerius  Mazimus,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Macrobins,   Saturnalia, 
lib.  L  c  11.    Appian,  lib.  it.  c.  43. 
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BiograpK/.  without  any  scrapie,  murdered  an  old  man  who  hap* 
pened  to  be  passing  by  on  the  road,  he  placed  his 
body  upon  it.  The  soldiers  coining  up  while  he  was 
thus  employed,  he  hastened  to  tell  them  that  he  had 
himself  killed  the  object  of  their  search,  in  revenge 
fi)r  the  former  ill  treatment  which  he  had  reoeived 
from  him;  and  as  his  story  seemed  probable,  they 
contented  themselves  with  taking  the  head  of  the 
murdered  man  as  that  of  Antius,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  usual  reward  from  the  Triumvirs  on  producing  it ; 
and  suspicion  being  thus  laid  asleep,  Antius  himself 
was  conducted  from  his  hiding  place  by  his  slave^ 
and  escaped  with  him  into  Sicily.  M.  Volusius,'*^  one 
of  the  J^diles,  procured  from  a  friend  the  dress  of  cMie 
of  the  Ministers  of  Isis,  and  disguising  himself  in  the 
long  linen  gown,  and  wearing  the  mask  made  like  a 
dog's  face,  which  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
that  order  of  persons,  he  went  about  through  the 
streets  dancing  and  begging  money  of  the  passengers  j 
and  in  this  manner  he  made  his  way  through  a  consider-* 
able  part  of  the  country,  till  he  at  last  escaped  out  of 
Italy.  Some  of  the  proscribed  assumed  the  disguise 
of  Centurions,  and  arming  their  slaves  as  soldiers  went 
about  as  if  they  were  themselves  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  others ;  and  once,  it  is  mentioned,  two  ol 
these  parties  fell  in  with  one  another  ;t  and  each  mis- 
taking the  other  for  the  real  emissaries  of  the  Trium- 
virs, they  fought  for  some  time  witiiout  discovering 
their  mutual  mistake.  One  man  of  the  name  of 
Vitttlinus,!  formed  a  considerable  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rhegium,  partly  out  of  those  who  were 
proscribed,  and  had*  like  himself,  escaped  the  mur- 
derers, and  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
eighteen  cities  of  Italy  which  the  Triumvirs  had  given 
up  to  their  soldiers  as  settlements.  Thus  supported, 
he  cut  off  several  parties  that  were  going  about  in 
pursuit  of  the  proscribed ;  till  at  last,  when  a  strong 
detachment  was  sent  against  him,  he  maintained  se- 
veral obstinate  contests,  and  before  he  was  killed  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  son,  and  several 
others  who  had  been  proscribed,  had  effected  their 
escape  to  Sicily  in  safety.  Amidst  the  horrors  i^  the 
times,  we  are  told  that  several  orphans,^  <^  tender 
age,  who  were  heirs  to  large  properties,  were  included 
in  the  proscription,  that  their  wealth  might  become 
the  prey  of  the  Triumvirs.  One  of  these,  of  the 
name  of  Atilins,  had  just  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  putting  on  the  manly  gown,  and  was  g(Hng,  as  was 
the  custom,  attended  by  a  numerous  company  of  his 
friends,  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  Temples.  It  was  sud- 
denly announced  that  his  name  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  proscribed;  the  procession  instantly 
dispersed,  and  Atilius,  deserted  by  all  his  relations^ 
fled  to  his  mother's  house  for  shelter.  But  even  she 
refused  to  receive  him,  dreading  to  incur  the  penalty 
denounced  against  all  who  should  harbour  the  pro- 
scribed. Thus  cast  off,  and  despairing  of  protection 
fVom  any  one  else,  when  his  own  mother  had  abandoned 
him,  he  fled  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  country 
and  took  refuge  amongst  the  mountains  $  but  being^ 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  vallies  to  get  food,  he  was 
seized  by  a  kidnapper,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing off  travellers,  and  confining  them  as  slaves  in  Ids 


*  Valerius  MaximnSi  lib.  Yii.  c  3.    Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  47. 
t  Appian,  c.  46.  X  Ibid,  c  25. 

§  Ibid.  c.  30. 


workhouse.  Unable  to  bear  the  craelties  to  which 
he  was  here  exposed,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  higli 
road,  and,  in  utter  despair,  gave  himself  up  to  the  first 
military  party  that  passed  by,  and  was  by  them, 
accordingly,  put  to  death. 

If  any  thing  could  be  wanting  to  complete  the  general 
misery,  it  was  added  by  the  utter  insolence  with  which 
the  Triumvirs  mocked  the  victims  of  their  tyranny. 
Rufus  Csesetius,  a  Senator,*  had  been  proscribed, 
'because  he  was  the  owner  of  a  house  and  property 
adjoining  to  those  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antoniusj 
and  bcul  often  refused  to  sell  them  to  her.  He  was 
murdered,  and  his  head,  as  usual,  was  brought  to 
Antonius,  who  happened  to  be  at  table  with  a  party 
of  his  associates.  Afiter  carefully  examining  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  Antonius  said  to  the  soldiers, ''  This 
IS  no  acquaintance  of  mine,"t  and  desired  them  to 
take  it  to  Fulvia ;  and  she  ordered  it  to  be  exposed, 
not  as  usual  at  the  Rostra,  but  in  front  of  the  house 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  murder.  M. 
Lepidus  and  L.  Plancus,  X  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
proscription,  determined  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  a 
Triumph  for  some  victories  which  they  had  gained 
while  commanding  respectively  the  Provinces  of 
Gallia  Narbonnensis,  and  Gallia  Transalpina.  An  order 
Was  issued,  commanding  that  the  usual  marks  of  ge- 
neral rejoicing  should  not  be  omitted ;  that  the  people 
should  attend  the  Triumphal  procession,  and  should 
offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  at  the  Temples.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Lepidus  i^d  Plancus  had 
each  caused  the  name  of  his  own  brother  to  be  in- 
serted in  tbe  lists  of  the  proscribed  $  and  in  allasioa 
to  this,  their  own  soldiers,  availing  themselves  of  the 
customary  license  of  the  occasion,  shouted  aloud,  as 
they  followed  tiieir  chariots,  De  Germamsg  non  de 
GalUs,  duo  Triumphant  Contuks^i 

One  object  of  all  these  dreadful  atrocities,  had 
been  the  money  which  the  Triumvirs  hoped  to  gain 
from  the  sale  of  the  property  of  their  victims.||  But 
in  this  hope  they  were  greatly  disappointed.  The  ^ate 
and  most  articles  of  valuable  furniture  were  generally 
plundered  by  the  slaves  of  the  owner,  as  soon  as  his 
tiame  was  seen  on  the  fiital  list ;  and  the  houses  and 
landed  estates  could  only  be  sold  at  low  prices ;  be- 
cause the  people  in  general  considered  it  infamous  to 
become  purchasers  >  and  A.  Cascellius,^  a  lawyer  of 
high  reputation,  steadily  refused  to  make  any  instru- 
ment crif  conveyance  for  property  granted  by  the 
Trmmvirs,  or  possibly  sold  at  their  auctions,  considering 
such  means  of  acquiring  it  to  be  no  better  than  robbery. 
Accordingly  the  Triumvirs  finding  themselves  still  in 
want  of  money,  drew  out  a  list  of  fourteen  hundred 
ladies,^  ^  who  were  ordered  to  make  exact  returns  of 
iheir  property,  that  a  proportionate  tax  might  be 
levied  vjpoa  them.  This  excited  great  indignation, 
and  the  persons  aggrieved  having  first  applied  in 
vain  for  tke  intercession  of  the  female  relations  of 


^  ValariiM  Mudmos,  lib.  is.  e.  5.    Appian,  c.  29. 

t  «  Oime  ego  mimn  turn  kmimi:'  Valerius  Maiimus,  Ub.  U.  c.  5. 

X  Appian,  c.  31.    VeUcius  PaterculHs,  lib.  iL  c.  67. 

§  "  Tbe  Consuls  are  triumphing,  not  over  tbe  Gauls,  but 
'  de  Germanis*  which  signifies,  either  *  over  the  Ocnnans,*  or, 
*  orer  their  brothers.*" 

(I  Appian,  c.  31. 

%  Valerius  Maximns,  lib.  ri.  c  2. 

**  Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  32,  et  stq.  Valerias  Maximus,  lib.  riiL 
c.  3. 
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BSo^npliy.  the  Triamvir8>  assembled  themselves  in  the  Forums 
and  trosting  to  the  protection  of  their  sex,  addressed 
the  Triumvirs  in  very  forcible  language,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  them  an  abatement  of  the  g-reatest  part 
of  the  tax  which  it  had  been  intended  to  raise.  But  as 
the  men  could  not  utter  their  complaints  with  equal 
safety,  they  were  condemned  to  make  up  for  this  de- 
ficiency. Every  person,  of  what  rank  or  condition 
soever,  who  was  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  400,000  H.  S.  or  about  ^200.*  was 
required  to  furnish  a  loan  of  two  per  cent  upon  all 
that  he  was  worth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  value 
of  a  year's  income  as.  a  tax  for  the  immediate  expenses 
of  the  war. 

But  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  Triumvirs  them- 

tbenldieragelves,  great  as    they  were,    might  yet  have   been 
aodoUken.  g^^igfie^j  by  gQ  many  murders  and^confiscations  as  we 

have  already  recorded.  A  wider  and  aln^ost  boundless 
scene  of  misery  was  opened  by  the  infinite  vexations, 
robijeries,  and  violences  of  every  kind  which  were 
committed  by  the  army  at  large  j  t  when  every  soldier 
gratified  his  passions  without  scruple,  and  theTrium« 
virs  dared  not  refuse  to  their  instruments  that  same 
license  of  wickedness  which  they  were  themselves  so 
largely  enjoying.  The  example  of  the  soldiers  was 
followed  by  numerous  bonds  of  slaves  and  other  low 
persons,  who  took  advantage  of  the  general  confusion 
to  plunder  and  murder  in  their  turn,  and  often  assumed 
the  disguise  of  soldiers  to  ensure  to  themselves  im- 
punity. But  a«  their  resentment  was  not  dreaded, 
their  disorders  were  mure  speedily  repressed  $  orders 
were  given  by  the  Triumvirs  to  punish  those  who 
eommitted  unauthorized  acts  of  violence  ;  and  as  the 
soldiers  were  too  formidable  to  be  restrained,  the 
inferior  malefiKtors  were  the  only  sufferers ;  and  of 
these  last  several  were  seized  and  crucified. 
fiefleetiou  Although  no  previous  provocation,  nor  any  prospeet 
ontbcPtt).  of  future  benefits  to  the  Commonwealth,  could  justify 
*^^"'  in  amy  degree  so  atrocious  a  massacre,  yet  its  wicked- 
ness becomes  still  more  heightened  when  we  consider 
the  only  pleas  which  its  perpetrators  could  urge  ia 
their  defence,  and  the  utter  selfishness  of  the  motives 
by  which  they  were  actuated*  Their  great  pretence  was 
to  revenge'  the  murder  of  Cssar ;  an  act  the  guilt  of 
which  was  confined  to  about  sixty  individuals,  scarcely 
any  of  whom  were  among  the  victims  of  the  present 
proscription.  Thousands,  who  had  no  share  in  hia 
death,  might  very  justly  have  rejoiced  in  the  e£fecta 
of  it,  in  the  dissolution  of  a  tyrannical  power^  and 
Ihe  restoration  of  the  lawful  Constitution  }  aifd  after 
the  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  the  best  course  which 
eould  be  followed  was  that  which  the  Senate  actually 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Cicero,  to  decree  a  gener^ 
amnesty  for  the  past ;  and  to  resume  the  usual  form 
of  the  Government,  as  if  Caesar's  usurpation  had>  never 
interrupted  it.  And  on  this  principle  the  more  res- 
pectable of  Cesar  s  friends,  such  as  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
acted  3  who,  while  openly  lamenting  and  condemning 
his  murder,  thought  that  it  ill  became  them  to  renew 
the  Civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  it  j  but 
fhut  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  uphold 
that  old  Constitution  of  their  country  which  was  now 
by  whatever  means  restored ;  especially  as  all  the 
beneficial   effects  of  the  late  revolution  were  still 
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Ruuntained,  in  the  extension  of  the  privileges  ofCuuaOota* 
citizenship  to  a  great  number  of  foreigners,  and  the  ^^  Cissar 
elevation  of  many  individuals  of  humble  birth  to  the  ^  ^^^^  "^' 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honours.  But  Antonius  and 
Lepidus  wishing  to  continue  the  system  of  military 
usurpation,  and  having  been  deservedly  declared 
public  enemies,  were  anxious  to  exterminate  all  those 
who  were  zealously  attached  to  the  Constitution  of 
their  country ;  while  Augustus  hoping  to  inherit  his 
nucleus  sovereignty  as  well  as  his  name  and  private 
fortune,  and  animated  besides  with  that  inveteracy 
which  men  naturally  feel  against  a  cause  which  they 
have  deserted  and  betrayed,  longed  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  whole  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  that 
his  way  to  the  Throne  might  be  cleared  from  all  im- 
pediments. His  conduct,  accordingly,  was  marked 
by  peculiar  traits  of  malignity  and  hard-heartedness. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  himself  was.  not 
known  to  spare  a  single  victim  of  those  whom  he  hod 
marked  out  for  death  $  and  he  opposed  every  inclina- 
tion to  domency  in  his  associates.  When  the  pro- 
scription was  ended,*  L^idus,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Senate,  made  something  of  an  apology  for  what  was 
past  I  and  said  that  henceforth  such  instances  of 
severity  would  not  be  repeated,  as  enough  of  the 
guilty  had  been  already  punished  \  but  Augustus  arose 
and  added,  that  he  had  only  closed  the  proscription 
OB  long  as  he  thought  proper,  but  without  meaning  to 
impose  the  least  restriction  on  himself  with  regard 
to  his  fiiture  measures.  When  he  thus  spoke  and 
acted,  he  was  scarcely  one-and-twenty  years  old.  Had 
his- whole  aflter  life  been  marked  by  nothing  but  bene- 
fits to  hia  country,  no  human  judgment  would  be 
warranted  ui  attributing  his  altered  conduct  to  any 
better  motive  than  the  absence  of  temptation  ^  for  he 
who  had  once  plunged  so  deeply  in  wickedness,  must . 
ever  be  suspected  of  being  ready  to  do  the  same  again 
if  his  interests  required  it,  unless  he  could  give  posi« 
tive  proof  that  he  regarded  his  former  crimes  with 
remorse  and  abhorrence. 

Whilst  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by  these  calamities, f  The  pro« 
three  neighbouring  countries  afforded  a  secure  refuge  scribed  are 
to  all  those  of  the  proscribed  who  were  happy  enough  ?J  q^/^^^ 
to  reach  them.      Many  accordingly  escaped  to  M.  Africa,  and 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  to  Q.  Cornificius  in  Africa ;  Sicily. 
bat  a  still  greater  number  fled  to  Sicily,  where  Sex. 
Pompeius,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his   name,   was 
exercising  the  most  unwearied  benevolence  towards 
all  of  his  persecuted  countrymen,  to  whom  he  had 
the  means  of- extending  it.     We  have  already  men- Sex.  Pom- 
tinned,  that  after  he  had  been  recalled  from  banish-  pejus  re- 
ment,  and  the  Senate  had  resolved  to  pay  him  out  of  ^"^**i^ 
the  Treasury  the  value  of  his  fether  s  property,  he  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
remained  for  some  time  at  Massilia,  waiting  to  see  mand  from 
the  issue  of  the  campaign  at  Matina  $  and  unable  to  the  Senate, 
take  the  active  part  in  it  which  he  wished,  because  ^^  of^- 
Cassar's  veteraaa,  who  were  serving  under  Hirtius,  P^**  ^**^y* 
r&nsa,  and  Augustus,   were    unwilling  to    receive 
amongst  them  the  son  of  Pompey.    After  the  battle 
of  Mutioa  however,  when  the  treason  of  Lepidus, 
Aud   the   suspected    fidelity  of  Augustus^  made    it 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  avail  themselves  of  some 
more  trust-worthy  aid.  Sex.  Pompeius  was  appointed 
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to  the  general  command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Coiuoionwealth^'*^  with  an  authority  on  every  part  of 
the  coast,  which,  like  that  granted  to  his  father  in  the 
war  with  the  Cilician  Pirates,  extended  over  the  whole 
country  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea.  He 
had  retained  at  Massilia  part  of  the  fleet  which  had 
helonged  to  him  in  Spain ;  and  having  speedily  in* 
creased  it  after  he  had  received  his  commission  from 
the  Senate,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  deeming  that  island  a 
favourable  situation  for  his  head-quarters ;  and  the 
whole  of  itj  according  to  the  tenour  of  his  appoint- 
ment, being  properly  included  within  the  limits  of 
his  authority.  Sicily  was  at  that  time  held  by  A. 
Pompeius  Bithynicus,  who  had  received  the  govern- 
ment of  it  from  Ctesar  j  but  it  was  occupied,  after 
some  resistance,  by  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  when  the 
proscription  began,  he  was  in  complete  possession  of 
it.  He  instantly  ordered  his  ships  and  smaller  vessels 
to  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Italy,  f  to  intimate  their 
presence  by  every  possible  signal,  and  to  receive  on 
board  every  one  who  applied  to  them  for  protection. 
To  tempt  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  the 
massacres,  he  offered  to  each  individual  who  should 
preserve  any  proscribed  person,  double  the  sum  which 
the  Triumvirs  gave  for  his  murder.  To  those  who 
reached  Sicily,  he  offered  every  consolation  and  relief 
in  his  power,  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  other 
articles  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  and  conferring 
on  those  of  higher  rank  amongst  them  some  com- 
mand in  his  army  or  navy.  Nor  did  he  ever  after- 
wards, from  any  selfish  consideration,  abandon  them^ 
but  when  he  concluded  his  treaty  with  Antonius  and 
Augustus,  he  expressly  stipulated  that  all  who  had 
fled  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  proscription,  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  in  perfect  safety* 
It  is  delightful  to  refresh  ourselves  for  a  moment 
ivith  a  picture  of  power  actively  exerted  for  objects 
of  benevolence :  and  to  those  who  revere  the  memory 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  as 
bis  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Pirates^  was  a 
single  instance  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  amidst  the 
cruelties  of  other  Roman  Generals ;  so  the  virtues 
of  his  son  afford  the  principal  relief  to  that  dismal 
scene  of  wickedness  and  misery  which  the  party  of 
his  enemies  were  now  exhibiting. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  proscription  the 
year  711  expirea ;  and  although  the  whole  actual 
power  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Triumvirs, 
they  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  nominally  the 
usual  offices  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  accordingly, 
M.  Lepidus  and  L.  Plancus  were  nau.ed  as  Consuls 
for  the  new  year.  Lepidus  was  to  remain  at  Rome^^ 
and  superintend  the  Government  of  Italy  j  whilst  his 
two  associates,  Antonius  and  Augustus  were  to  under* 
take  the  management  of  the  war  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  East,  and  against  Sex.  Pompeius  and 
Q.  Cornificius,  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  In  Africa,  indeed, 
the  contest  was  speedily  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Triumvirs  by  T.  Sextius,  one  of  their  officers>(  assisted 
by  the  power  of  Arabio,  one  of  the  native  Princes  of 
Mauritania.   Arabio*s  father  had  taken  part  with  Scipio 
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and  Juba  in  the  former  African  war ;  and  had,  oxr  that  Galas  Oct» 
account,  been  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  Caesar,  rins  Ca^ar 
and  had  seen  them  divided  between  Bogud,  a  Mauri-  Augustus. 
tanian  Prince  in  Caesar's  interest,  and  P.  Sitius,  the  p"^ 
Roman  exUe,  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  Caesar^  ^^ 
under  very  critical  circumstances,  have  already  been 
noticed.  But  about  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  Arabio 
returned  home  from  Spain,  whither  he  had  fled  to  join 
the  sons  of  Pompey ;  and  by  the  aid  of  some  African 
soldiers,  who  had  been  disciplined  in  their  service,  he 
expelled  Bogud  from  his  share  of  his  father's  terri- 
tories, and  procured  the  assassination  of  Sitius.  The 
Aristocratical  party  at  Rome  began  to  conceive  hopes 
from  this  co.nduct  of  Arabio,'*^  and,  perhaps,  expected 
that  he  would  support  their  cause  with  the  same  zeal 
which  they  had  formerly  found  in  Juba.  But  the  re« 
peated  victories  of  Caesar  had  impressed  Arabio  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  cause  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  purchase 
a  pardon  for  his  treatment  of  Bogud  and  Sititis,  by 
proving  to  the  Triumvirs  that  he  was  disposed  to  exert 
in  their  favour  the  power  which  he  had  seized  from 
the  hands  of  their  partisans.  Accordingly,  he  so 
effectually  assisted  T.  Sextius,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  that  Q.  Comificius  was  defeated  and  killed,  the 
wreck  of  his  party  dispersed,  and  the  Province  of  Africa 
became  subject  to  Aug^tus  without  dispute,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  originally  concluded 
between  the  Triumvirs, 

The  contest  in  Sicily  was  not  terminated  so  easily.  They  at^ 
Augustus  was  eager  to  gain  the  island,  because  the  tack  Sicily 
usual  supplies  of  corn  which  it  sent  to  the  Roman  J^^ 
market  were  now  interrupted  $  and  the  horrors  of  a 
scarcity  were  thus  added  to  the  accumulated  miseries 
under  which  Italy  was  suffering.     But  Q.  Salvidienns, 
one  of  Augustus's  principal  officers,t  was  repulsed 
by  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  when  attempting  to 
cover  the  passage  of   troops  from  Rhegium  to  the 
opposite  shore:    and  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  Triumvirs  were  all  required  immediately  after 
in  another  quarter,  to  stop  the  progress  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  East. 

Since  the  defeat  and  death  of  DolabeUa  at  Laodicea,  Progren  of 
which  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  o^S^"^^ 
June,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  71 K  Cassius  hadJ^clSt^ 
been  engaged  in  an  obstinate,  but  at  last  successful, 
contest  with  those  cities  and  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  manifested  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  his  enemy.  After  the  fall  of  Laodicea,  he  had 
hoped  to  make  himself  master  of  Egypt,  in  return 
for  the  succours  which  Cleopatra  had  sent  to  Dola- 
beUa I  but  being  pressed,  it  is  said,  by  messages  froni 
Brutus,}  he  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  began  to 
return  towards  the  Province  of  Asia.  On  his  way  he 
levied  a  severe  contribution  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarsus,  §  and  having  enriched  himself  considerably, 
by  this  and  many  similar  exactions,  he  met  Brutus  at 
Smyrna,  as  far  as  appears,  about  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  II  Brutus  had  lately  crossed  over  with  hi« 
army  from  Macedonia,  having  constantly  refused  ta 


*  Velleius  Patercnlos,   lib.  ii.    c.  72,  73.    edit.  Ozon.  1693. 
Appian,  lib.  it.  c  84.     Li^,  Epitome ,  lib.  czziii. 
f  Appian,  lib.  ir.  c.  36.    Velleius  Patercolus,  lib.  ii.  c.  77. 
X  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlvii.  p.  338. 
§  Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  53,  e/  te; . 
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nihil  irascor. 

f  Livy,  Epitonu,  lib.  cxxiii.    Appian,  lib.  ir.  c.  85. 
}  Plutarch,  in  Bruio^  c.  28.    Appian,  lib.  iv._c.  63. 
$  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlvii.  p.  345. 
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BiognpliT'  Hsten  to  the  pressing  exhortations  of  Cicero   and 
Decimus  Brutus;  who  had  urged  him  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Commonwedth  in  Italy^  before  the 
treason  of  Augustus  had  openly  manifested  itself.  We 
cannot  now  decide  whether  he  acted  wisely  or  timidly 
in  adopting  a  different  line  of  conduct ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  condemn  the  result  of  his  subsequent 
meeting  with  Cassius  at  Smyrna,  if  the  writers,  whom 
we  are  now  reduced  to  follow,  have  put  us  at  all  in 
possession  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  of 
the  grounds  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted. 
Cassius,*   it  is  said,  insisted  on  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Triumvirs  were   actually  surrounded    at 
Romej  on  their  want  of  money,  and  on  the  delay 
which  Sex.  Pompeius  must  necessarily  occasion  them 
by  his  occupation  of  Sicily ;  and  therefore  he  urged 
the  policy  of  employing  the  present  moments  in  the 
reduction  of  Rhodes  and  Lycia,  which  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  might 
effect  a  formidable  diversion  in  the  rear  if  left  unsub- 
dued^ while  Brutus  and  himself  were  advancing  into 
Greece.    No  reasoning  could  be  more  opposite  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  policy  and  military  conduct ; 
and  if  Cassius  really  argued  in  such  a  manner,  he  was 
a  very  unequal  antagonist  to  Grenerals  whu  had  been 
tndned  like  Antonius  in  the  school  of  Csesar.    The 
event  was  a  memorable  lesson  on  the  folly  of  wasting 
time  in  war  upon  inferior  objects,  and  of  pecking  at 
the  extremities  of  an  enemy's  power,  instead  of  striking 
at  the  heart.    Rljodes  and  Lycia  indeed  were  succes- 
sively conquered  3 1  but  the  power  of  the  Triumvirs 
was  in  the  meantime  consolidated,  their  armies  were 
in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  }  and  they  themselves, 
acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  Csesar's  system,  were  pre- 
pared to  anticipate  attack,  and  had  already  despatched 
a  force  into  Macedonia,  to  fix  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
territories  of  their  adversaries  instead  of  in  their  own. 
IVTHuB-     This  first  division  of  the  army  of  the  Triumvirs 
Tinwnta  was  commanded  by  C.Norbanus  and  Decidius  Saxa.| 
'^  ^     Of  the  former  we  can  find  nothing  recorded  j  but  if  he 
2^^  were  of  the  family  of  that  C.  Norbanus  who  was 
miost      proscribed  by  Sylla,  and  who  killed  himself  at  Rhodes, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
his    connection  with  the  party  of  the  Triumvirs  was 
natural.     Decidius  Saxa  was  a  Spaniard, §  on  whom 
Csesar  had  conferred  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship, 
and  had  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  named  one  of 
the  Tribunes.    He  was  with  Antonius  during  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
his  Philippics  as  one  of  his  principal  adherents.     At 
the  time  when  Saxa  and  Norbanus  crossed  over  into 
Greece,  there  was  no  enemy  to  obstruct  their  progress 
either  by  land  or  sea  ;  for  both  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  still  employed  in  Asia. 
They  advanced  therefore  through  Macedonia,  till  they 
approached  Philippi,  a  place  favourably  situated  for 
intercepting  the  march  of  an  army  from  the  Hellespont 
towards  Greece.    The  great  plain  of  the  Strymon  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  branch  of  the  mountains 
known  by  the  name  of  Pang8eus,||  and  which  running 
to  the  southward,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  ge- 

'*  DioD  Cassius,  lib.  zlvii.  p.  346.    Appian,  lib.  ir.  c.  65. 
•f  Velleias  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  95. 
X  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlvii.  p.  347. 
§  Cicero,  Philippic,  xi.  c.  5.  and  xiU.  c.  13. 
I  Dion  Cassioi,  p.  348.    Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  105, 
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neral  course  of  the  chain,  is  only  separated  from  the  CaiusOcta* 
sea  by  a  tract  of  low  and  marshy  ground,  over  which  ^J^  Cmsnr 
there  was,  at  this  time,  no  practicable  road.  The  road,  ^^^*SMtas. 
therefore,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Macedonia,  crossed 
this  projecting  branch  of  Pangaeus  by  two  mountain- 
passes,  before  it  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Stry- 
mon ;  and  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  passes  it 
came  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  which  was  itself  situated 
on  one  of  the  lower  points  of  the  moui\tain  range, 
near  the  head  of  a  small  stream  which  flowed  to  the 
westward,  through  the  plain,  to  join  the  Strymon. 
The  two  passes  to  the  eastward  of  Philippi  were 
occupied  by  Norbanus  and  Saxa  3  and  in  this  position 
they  hoped  to  check  the  march  of  the  enemy,  if  he 
should  return  from  Asia  to  attack  them,  until  they 
could  be  supported  by  Antonius  himself,  who  was  to 
join  them  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
from  Italy. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  having  effected  the  conquest  of  Bmtus  and 
Rhodes  and  of  Lycia,  met  again  at  Sardis,*  and  thence  Cassius  ad- 
resolved  to  carry  their  united  forces  into'Europc.  They  p£S,pi. 
were  aware  that  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Triumvirs 
had  already  arrived  in  Macedonia,  but  they  trusted,  by 
the  superiority  of  their  naval  force,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  remainder  3  and  for  this  purpose,  L. 
Statins  Murcus  was  sent  with  a  consideraole  squadron 
to  cruise  off  Brundusium,t  exactly  as  Pompey*s  naval 
officers  had   done  before  in  the  war  with    Ceesar. 
Meanwhile  they  themselves  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  advanced  towards  Philippi.    And  here  again  the 
impossibility  of  defending  a  mountain  line  of  con- 
siderable length,  against  a  superior  enemy>  was  fully 
proved. 

The  positions  of  Norbanus  and  Saxa  were  impreg^* 
nable  in  front ;  but  one  of  the  Thracian  Chiefs  pointed 
out  a  way  over  the  mountains  to  the  northward  of  the 
passes,}  by  which  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
crossed  without  opposition,  after  a  laborious  march  of 
three  days  through  the  woods,  and  appearing  sud- 
denly on  the  flank  of  Saxa  and  Norbanus,  obliged 
them  to  retreat  with  great  expedition,  and  to  fallback 
across  the  plain  of  the  Strymon,  as  far  as  Amphipolis. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  then  formed  their  respective  camps 
on  two  hills,  distant  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  from 
one  another,  and  about  a  mile  and  half  to  the  west- 
ward of  Philippi.  Immediately  to  the  south,  or  left 
of  their  position,  the  marsh  began,  and  extended  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  On  their  right  were  the  mountains, 
the  regular  passes  being  probably  covered  by  their 
own  position ;  while  they  were  likely  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  more  difficult  track  by  which  they 
had  themselves  effected  their  passage. 

The  space  between  their  two  camps  was  secured  by  ^ 
fortifications  connecting  the  two  hills  with  each  other ; 
their  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Neapolis  to  cooperate  with  them  ;  and  their  maga- 
zines of  every  kind  were  placed  in  perfect  safety  in 
the  island  of  Thasos,  which  lay  just  opposite  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from 
the  main  land.  Thus  situated,  and  having  all  the  re- 
sources of  Asia  in  their  rear,  while  their  enemy's 
communications  with  Italy  and  the  western  Provinces 
would  be,  as  they  hoped,  constantly  intercepted  by 


*  Plutarch,  in  Brufo,  c.  34. 

f  Dion  Cassius,  p.  346.    Appian^  c. 
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Biography,  the  fleets  of  Sex.  Pompems  and  L.  Murcufl>  they 
trusted  to  follow  succeAsftiUy  the  system  which 
Fompey,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  been  un«* 
wisely  induced  to  abandon^  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
triumphant  end>  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
hasard  of  a  battle. 

But  Antonitts  effected  his  passage  from  Brundusinm 
with  the  same  success  which  had  attended  him  before 
{n  the  very  same  place^  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances,  when  he  commanded  the  rear  division  of 
Caesar's  army^  and  joined  his  General  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus  in  spite  of  all  the  fleets  of  Fompey.    After  he 
aodAnras-  ^*^  ^®*"  blockaded  for  some  tune  by  L.  Murcus,  he 
till  arrive  •  ^^^  to  Augustus^  who  was  then  at  lUiegium,  requesting 
in  Macedo-  him  to  suspend  his  preparations  against  Sicily^  and 
nU  to  op-   ^o  employ  his  naval  force  in  driving  off  the  blockading 
pose  them,  gquadron  from  Brundusium.*     It  does  not  appear^ 
however,  that  the  fleet  which  Augustus  could  spare 
for  this  service,  was  at  all  able  to  meet  that  of  L. 
Murcus  in  battle.     But  the  apprehension  of  being 
hemmed-in  in  the  narrow  space  between  Bnindusium 
and  the  little  island  which  lay  off  the  harbour*B  mouthj 
induced  L.  Murcus  to  draw  off  his  ships,  and  to  allow 
Augustus  to  join  Antonius  without  opposition.    The 
legions  were  then  eUibarked  on  board  of  vessels,  such 
as  were  usually  employed  in  commerce ;  and  .which 
were  worked  only  by  sails ;  while  an  escort  of  ships 
of  war  accompanied  them,  to  be  sacrificed,  if  needful, 
to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hope  that 
their  resistance  might  at  least  allow  the  transports 
time  to  escape.    But  the  wind,  for  some  days,  hap- 
pened to  blow  so  freshly,  that  the  transports  were 
carried  across  with  full  sails,  at  a  rate  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  enemy^s  ships  of  war,  worked 
only  with  oars,  to  overtake  them ;  and  in  this  manner, 
we  are  told,  Antouius  and  Augustus  landed  the  main 
body  of  their  army  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  without  loss, 
Antonius  instantly  hastened  to  the  su|^rt  of  Saxa 
and  Norbanus,  with  an  activity  which  rivalled  that  of 
his  old  Commander,  and  which  far  exceeded,  as  we 
are  told,  all  the  calculations  of  his  opponents,  t     We 
might  wonder,  indeed,  why  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
not  followed  upon  Saxa  and  Norbanus  in  their  retreat 
from  FhUippi,  instead  of  allowing  them  quietly  to 
strengthen  themselves  on  the  Strymon  5  but  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  give  the  military  history  of  a  campaign, 
when  the  writers,  whom  we   are  obliged  to  follow, 
hufe  not  recorded  the  date  of  any  one  operation  or 
movement  on  either  side.    It  only  appears,  that  as 
soon  as  Antonius  arrived  at  Amphipolis,^  he  instantly 
moved  forwards  with  his  whole  army,  and  encamped 
near  Philippi,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  enemyi 
•ad  that  here  he  was  in  a  short  time  joined  by  Au- 
gustus,  who  on  his  first  landing  had  remained  at 
&ynrhachium  on  account  of  illness )  but  not  choosing 
to  be  absent  from  the  scene  of  action  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  he  hastened  to  follow  his  troops,  as  soon  as 
be  heard  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  camp  while  he  was  still  too  weak  to 
^scharge  the  most  active  duties  of  a  General. 
First  action     In  the  present  contest,  as  in  that  between  Fompey 
at  Pbilippi,  and  CsBsar,  the  army  of  the  Constitutional  party  was 
autumn  of  ^^  more  numerous,  their  naval  superiority  was  un- 

*  App^an,  c.  86. 

t  Plutarch,  t»  Bruioy  c.  SB. 

X  Appian,  lib.  ir.  c.  107.    Dion  Cassius,  p.  349. 
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doubted,  and  their  resources  were  so  ample,  that  they  CabsOd^ 
could  easily  afibrd  to  protract  the  war*    But  on  the  ^^  ^*»» 
side  of  the  Triumvirs  there  were  Generals  and  officers  .^^'^^ 
trained  in  the  school  of  Cassar;  these  w^e  the  remains 
of  his  invincible  veterans ;  and  even  the  newly-raised 
soldiers,  disciplined  by  the  same  commanders,  and 
having  before  their  eyes  in  their  more  experienced 
comrades  such  a  perfect  pattern  of  military  excellence^ 
were  likely   to  emulate  the  good    conduct  of  the 
veterans  themselves.    Antonius,  therefore,  was  eager 
to  bring  on  a  general  action,  and  llnding  that  the 
enemy  remained  immovable  within  his  lines,  he  en- 
deavoured  to    make    opportunities  of  fighting,   by 
carrying  a  road  through  the  marsh  on  the  left  of 
Cassius's  camp,  as  if  he  designed  to  turn  his  position.^ 
It  appears  that  an  irregular  engagement  was  at  last 
the  consequence  of  these  operations ;  for  the  details 
of  which  we  can  best  rely  on  the  narrative  of  Plutarch, 
as  he  appears  to  have  copied  from  the  Memoirs  of 
M.  Messala,  an   officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Constitutional    army,  next    to  Brutus  and  Cassius.. 
According,  then,  to  the  statement  of  Messala,  the  ie£t 
of  the  Trium\irs'  army,  which,  was  the  part  cona* 
mended  by  Augustus,  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle 
in  front  of  its  camp,  to  eifect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Antonius.    But  the  troops  of  Brutus  making  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  sally,  Messala  hia.self,  with  a  part  of 
the  army,  tiumed  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  pushed 
forwards  at  once  to  their  camp,  and  carried  it  with 
little  opposition ;  while  Brutus  assailing  them  at  tbe 
same  time  in  front,  broke  them  with  great  slaughter* 
and  chased  them  back  to  their  camp,  which  was  already 
in  Messala's  possession.    Meanwhile  the  centre  of  the 
Triumvirs*  army,  observing  that  the  troops  of  Cassius 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  action,  passed  by  the  left 
fiank  of  the  victorious  legions  of  Brutus,  and  attacked 
the  left  wing  of  the  Constitutional  army,  commanded 
by  G&ssius.    Antonius  himself,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  his  own  army,  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
marsh,  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  cross  wall  which 
Cassius  had  carried  out  from  his  own  camp,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  projected  road  of  the  enemy.     It 
appears  that  the  veteran  legions  were  all  in  that  part 
of  the  army  commanded   by  Brutus,  and  that  the 
troops  of  Cassius  were  probably  very  unfit  to  maintaig 
a  contest  with  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  the  Triumvirs* 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  General,  they 
were  easily  routed  ;  their  cavalry,  instead  of  covering 
the  infantry,  fled  in  disorder  towards  the  sea ;  and  the 
enemy  pursuing  his  advantage,  not  only  carried  the 
cross  wall  in  the  marsh,  but  attacked  and  took  the 
camp  of  Cassius.    The  prospect  over  the  field  was  so 
obscured,  it  is  said,  by  clouds  of  dust,  that  the  parts 
of  both  armies,  which  were  victorious,  were  not  aware 
of  the  fortune  of  their  friends  in  the  other  wing ;  and 
when  they  were  informed  of  it,  both  Brutus  and 
Antonius  returned  to  their  own  respective  camps,  and 
both  parties,  on  the  following  morning,  remained  ia 
the  same  positions  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
action.     Bat  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassius  gave  to  e 
battle,  which  was  otherwise  of  doubtful  success,  all 
the  appearances,  and  some  of  the  consequences,  of  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Constitutional  army.    When '  he 
saw  his  own  legions  routed,t  he  supposed  that  idl 

*  Appian,  c.  109^  ct  se^ 

t  PluUrch,M^ni/o,c.43.  Appian,  c.  113.  Dion  Cassias,  julM. 
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Bogn^hf.  WIS  lost,  and  could  scarcely  be  preTailed  on  to  de-  of  bis  army;  for  latterly  several  desertions  to  the  OriiuOct** 
spatch  an  officer  to  the  other  part  of  the  field  to  learn  enemy  had  taken  place,*  and  he  feared  that  his  troops,  ^^us  Caesar 
what  was  the  fate  of  Brutus.     The  officer,  however,  the  best  of  which  had  formerly  served  under  Caesar,  AqgusUu. 
was  sent,  and  Cassius,  it  is  said,  attended  by  one  of  his  might  be  persuaded,  if  longer  suffered  to  remain  in* 
freedmen,  watched  his  progress  for  a  time  from  a  active,  to  join  the  standard  of  the  friend  and  adopted 
hill  on  which  he  had  taken  refuge.    He  soon  saw  him  son  of  their  old  General.    Accordingly  he  drew  out 
met  by  a  party  of  cavalry;  then  he  heard  aloud  shout  his  legions  in  order  of  battle,  and  was  cheerfully  met 
"^       of  triumph,  and  presenUy  observed  that  the  cavalry  by  the  enemy ;  who  already  began  to  suffer  serioiis 
^  ^     oontinued  to  advance  towards  the  spot  where  he  was,  inconvenience  from  want  of  provisions.    The  battle 
^^'      «nd  that  his  (yfficer  was  forming  one  of  their  company,  of  Pliilippi  was  marked,  according  to  our  accounts,       ^^^ 
^       Concluding  from  this  that  the  horsemen  belonged  to  by  no  display  of  Generalship  on  either  side  \  but  after       45^' 
the  enemy,  that  his  officer  was  their  prisoner,  or  was,  some  hours  of  close  combat,  the  superior  discipline  of       to* 
perhaps,  now  guiding  them  to  the  place  where  they  the  Triiunvirs'  army  prevailed,  and  the  soldiers  ot       32. 
might  &id  his  General,  Cassius  conjured  his  freedman  Brutus  first  began  slowly  to  give  ground,  and  then  second 
to  save  him  from  falling  into  their  kueinds,  and  instantly  were  totally  routed.    Brutus  himseJf,t  being  cut  off  battle  o£ 
Bea^of    to  kill  him.    The  freedman  obeyed,  and  fled  \  and  from  his  camp,  fled  to  a  small  glen  or  deep  dell,  at  no  PhiUppL 
^^^      presently  after,  the  officer  arrived  on  the  hill,  followed  great  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  through  which  a 
by  the  horsemen  whom  Brutus  had  sent  to  announce  stream  flowed  between  deep  banks,  occasionaLy  covered 
Ids  success  to  his  colleague  5  and  who,  on  meeting  with  wood,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  bare  cliffs. 
the  messenger  despatched  by  Cassius,  had  shouted  He  was. accompanied  by  several  of  his  friends,  and 
mloud  to  announce  their  victory,  and  turned  him  bock  amongst  the  rest  by  P.Volumnius,  who,  from  his  love  of 
irith  them,  to  acquaint  his  General  with  the  happy  literature,  bad  long  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  vriih 
tidings.    It  is  added,  that  when  he  saw  the  body  dl  Brutus,  and  whose  account  of  the  close  of  his  friend's 
Cassius  l}'ing  on  the  ground,  he  imiaediately  stabbed  life  Plutarch  appears  to  have  followed  as  his  ptincipal 
himself,  and  fell  dead  beside  it.  authority.  We  may  venture  then  to  give  the  following 
The  body  of  the  deceased  General  was  sent  by  particulars,  as  resting  on  the  testimony  of  one  who 
Brutus  to  be  buried  privately  at  Thasos,  least  the  %bs  present  at  the  scene  which  he  describe^}, 
performance  of  the  funeral  solemnities,  in  sight  of  the        It  was  already  dark  when  Brutus  seated  himself  on 
army,  should  communicate  some  discouragement  to  the  a  large  piece  of  rock  in  the  narrow  valley,  and  looking 
soldiers.  Brutushimselfresohted  still,  as  before,  to  act  up  to  the  sky,  which  was  bright  with  stars,  he  re* 
on  the  defiensive,^  and  hoped  that  the  enemy  would  peated  two  lines  from  Gredc  poets,  one  t>f  which, 
soon  be  obliged  to  retreat  from  want  of  provisions,  fr^m  the  ilfedea  of  Eurqiides,  Volumnius  still  remcm* 
But  a  system  which  even  Pompey  could  not  steadily  bered,  when  he  wrote  his  narrative,  and  has  recorded 
persevere  in,  was  found    much  more  impractieable  ft.    It  was  aa  im|nrecation,  **  that  Jove  would  iio4 
now.    The  soldiers,  and  even  the  superior  officers;,  forget  to  punish  the  author  of  ail  this  misery.**|     He 
grew  impadent  of  the  taunts  whieh  the  enemy  con^  was  fuU  of  the  thought  of  the  many  friends  who  had 
tinnally  threw  out  against  them ;  while  the  enemy  already  fallen  in  tl^  battle  \  and  he  particularly  la** 
were  more  eager  than  ever  to  fight,  as  their  situation  mented  the  loss  of 'Labeo,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
was  greatly  compromised  by  a  heavy  disaster  recently  Lieutenants,  and  of  C.  flavins,  his  Master  of  the 
sustained  in  the  Ionian  Gulf.     Since  Antonius  and  Au-  Works,  who  had  been  long  one  of  his  intimate  friends.l 
gnstus  had  effected  their  passage,  L.  Murcus  had  been  Shortly  afterwards  he  b^au  to  express  his  hopes  that 
Teinfbrced  by  a  numerous  squadron  under  the  com-  the  numi^er  of  his  soldiers  who  had  fallen  oould  not 
mand  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  son  of  that  be  great;  upon  which  Statyllius,  one  of  his  companions^ 
'  Domitius  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  ene-  engaged  to  make  his  way  to  the  camp,  to  send  up  a 
mies  of  Csesar,  and  who  was  himself  charged,  whether  fire  signal  from  thence,  if  he  found  it  still  in  the  pos* 
truly  or  not,  with  having  been  one  of  Csssar's  assassins,  session  of  their  own  troops,  mid  then  to  return  to 
With  his  fleet  thus  strengthened,  Murcus  soon  after  Brutus.     He  went  accordingly,  and  after  a  certain 
feu  in  with  a  large  force  of  soldiers  which  Cu.  Domitius  interval,  the  fire  signal  was  observed  to  be  made,  but 
Calvinus  was  carrying  over  in  transports,  escorted  only  StotyUius  did  not  return,  so  that  BrutuS  rightly  con- 
by  a  few  ships  of  war,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  jeetured  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  enemy 
lViumvirs.t    The  weather  was  now  as  fovourable  to  on  his  way  back,  and  had  perished  by  their  hands. 
Mnrcus  as  it  had  been  before  adverse ;  for  the  wind  sud-  This  circumstance  showed  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
denly  dropped,  and  the  transports  were  left  becidmed  to  regain  the  camp,  or  to  rally  any  part  of  the  army 
and  perfectly  helpless,  while  the  enemy's  ships  <>f  war  that  might  have  taken  refuge  in  its  neighbourhood, 
could  use  their  oars  with    increased  focility  in  the  Accordingly,  as  the  night  wore  away,  Brutus  was  seen 
smooth  water.    After  an  obstinate  resistance  the  whole  to  whisper'  something  successively  to  two  of  his  atp 
of  the  transports  were  taken,  burnt,  or  dispersed;  and  tendants,  and  his  words  were  observed  to  draw  tears 
a  force  which  had  consisted  of  two  legions,  and  a  from  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     He  then 
Praetorian  cohort  of  two  thousand  men,  besides  a  spoke  in  Greek  to  Pr  Volumnius  himself  $  reminded 
mimerous  body  of  cavtdry,  was  thus  almost  entirely  \am  of  the  studies  which  they  had  shared  together  $ 
destroyed.    But  these  saccesses  could  not  decide  the  and  plainly  requested  him  to  lend  him  his  assistanee 
genend  issue  of  the  war.    Brutus  was  at  last  induced,  in  killing  himself.   But  Volumnius  refusing  to  comply, 
as  Pompey  had  been  before  him,  to  yield  to  tLe  wishes  ..,.«-.__-_—--___ 1 

^  •  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlvii.  p.  355. 

•  Dion  CasnuB,    lib.  xlrii.    p.  354,  355.     ^ppira,    lib.  ir.         t  Plutarch,  i«  Zfrwro,  c.51,  ^^^e^. 
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and  some  one  of  the  party  observing,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  remain  any  longer  where  they  were, 
Brutus  arose  from  his  seat,  and  said :  "  Yes,  indeed, 
we  must  go  hence ;  but  it  must  be  with  our  hands, 
and  not  with  our  feet."  He  then,  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  shook  hands  successively  with  every 
one  present,  and  declared  to  them  the  happiness 
it  gave  him  to  think  that  none  of  his  friends  had 
proved  false  to  him.  On  his  Country's  account  he 
might  justly,  he  said,  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  For* 
tune  ;  but  for  himself,  he  was  even,  at  that  moment, 
a  happier  man  than  the  conquerors^  inasmuch  as  he 
should  leave  behind  him  a  character  for  goodness 
which  neither  their  arms  nor  their  treasures  would 
ever  procure  for  them.  In  conclusion,  he  conjured  all 
his  friends  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  i  and  having 
said  thus  much,  he  left  them,  with  only  two  attend- 
ants, and  retired  to  some  distance  out  of  their  sight. 
There,  according  to  the  general  report,  Strato,  wlio 
was  one  of  those  who  still  remained  with  him,  and 
who  had  been  used  to  practise  declamation  with  him, 
and  to  take  part  in  his  studies  in  Oratory,  yielded  at 
last  to  his  repeated  requests ;  and  turning  away  his 
fiEice,  held  out  towards  him  the  point  of  his  sword. 
Brutus  having  placed  it  exactly  at  his  heart,  threw 
himself  upon  it,  and  expired  immediately. 

Meantime,  whatever  was  the  numerical  loss  of  the 
Constitutional  army,  many  citizens  of  the  noblest 
names  in  Rome  had  already  fallen.  M.  Cato,  the  son 
of  M.  Cato  of  Utica,  and  L.  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Tigranes,  are  particularly  mentioned  ;* 
while  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the  famous  orator  of 
that  n^me,  M.  Favonius,  so  long  known  as  the  friend 
and  imitator  of  Cato,t  and  M.  Varro,  who  had  been 
Quaestor  imder  Brutus  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  a  rela- 
tion probably  of  that  M.  Varro,  who  was  reputed 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  these  prisoners  were 
brought  before  the  Triumvirs,  they  addressed  Antonius 
with  respect  as  an  honourable  adversary ;(  but  directed 
against  Augustus  the  bitterest  reproaches }  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  which  he  had  before 
exhibited,  he  had  been  guUty  of  some  atrocious  in- 
stances of  cold-blooded  barbarity  to  some  other 
captives  who  had  fallen  into  his  power  in  the  last 
battle.  Yet  Antonius  was  not  more  merciful  to  them 
than  his  colleague,  and  Hortensius,  Varro,  and  Fa- 
vonius were  all  put  to  death.  To  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  Aristocratical  party,  L.  Livius  Drusus, 
the  father  of  the  future  wife  of  Augustus,  killed  him- 
self in  his  tent ;  and  Quintiiius  Varus,  having  arrayed 
himself  in  the  insignia  of  the  Offices  which  he  had 
borne,  desired  one  of  his  freedmen  to  become  his 
executioner. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Constitutional  army  rallied 
under  the  command  of  M.  Messala  and  L.  Bibulus,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  who,  imme- 
diately after  (he  action,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Thasos.  Messala  was  called  upon  to  become  the 
leader  of  this  last  hope  of  the  Aristocratical  party  ;§ 
but  he  wisely  considered  all  further  resistance  as  hope- 
less, and  preferred  to  submit  himself  and  all  his  troops 
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to  the  Triumvirs,  on  a  promise  of  full  indemnity  for  CaimOcto. 
them  all.  The  magazines  at  Thasos  were  then  sur-  ^os  Cci&r 
rendered  -,*  and  the  victorious  Generals,  being  now  in  ^^^^ 
fact  absolute  masters  of  the  Empire,  concluded  a  new 
agreement  between  themselves ;  in  which,  disregard- 
ing Lepidus  altogether,  they  made  some  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  division  of  the  Provinces,  and  determined 
that  Antonius,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  army, 
should  proceed  into  Asia,  to  organize  that  country, 
imd  to  raise  contributions  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  soldiers ; 
while  Augustus  should  return  to  Italy,  to  super- 
intend the  division  of  lands  there,  and  to  establish  the 
veterans  in  the  settlements  which  they  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect.  Meantime  the  officers  of  Brutus 
and'Cassius,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  them  in 
Asia,  now  fled  to  L.  Murcus  and  Cn.  Domitius,  whose 
fleet  still  remained  unsubdued.  But  the  battle  of 
Philippi  produced  an  universal  derangement  of  the 
Constitutional  party.  L.  Murcus,  f  with  his  squadron^ 
joined  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  while  Cn,  Domitius 
acted  for  a  time  as  an  independent  comn^ander,  and 
maintained  his  seamen,  we  must  suppose,  by  forcible 
contributiona  raised  upon  the  people  of  the  sea  coast, 
or  by  acts  of  piracy  upon  ships  employed  in  com- 
merce. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  did  Antonius  turn  his  Augnsta 
back  upon  Italjr,  and  leave  the  immediate  government  returns  to 
of  the  Capital  in  the  hands  of  his  associate.     Au-  ^^^^^ 
gustus,  still  su£fering  from  ill  health,  {  travelled  slowly  ^(Ufisigq 
on  his  way  towards  Rome ;  whilst  the  population  of  of  lands 
Italy,  who  had  already  experienced  his  cruelty  and  amoof:  liis 
rapacity,  looked  forwards  with  horror  to  the  moment  Boldicn. 
of  his  arrival,  which  would  consign  some  of  the  ^nest 
districts  of  the  peninsula  to  the  occupation  of  a  rapa- 
cious soldiety.      How  eagerly  should  we  open  the 
smallest  volume  of  contemporary  history,  which  might 
paint  to  us  from  the  life  the  state  of  society  in  Italy, 
under  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  revolution !     But 
not  a  single  annalist  of  these  times  has  reached  pos- 
terity j  and  we  must  find  our  way,  as  best  we  can, 
with  no  other  guidance  than  that  of  the  weak  and 
ignorant  Greeks  of  a  later  age,  whose  testimony  we 
have  so  often  found  worthless. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  l.  Anto- 
Au£;ustus  returned  to  Rome,  and  found  P.  Servilius  oios,  the 
and  L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  Triumvir,  in  pos-  Consul, op 
session  of  the  title  of  Consuls.    Antonius  had  been  J^l^^'^j^i 
Tribune  three  years  before,  and  had  then   courted  ^^vmy. 
popularity  by^proposing  divisions  of  land  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome. 
He  now  saw  a  division  on  the  eve  of  being  made, 
which  was  to  be  still  more  extensive,  and  which  was 
to  benefit,  exclusively,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Triumvirs'  army.     So  long  as  the  Aristocratical  party 
was  strong  enough  to  excite  jealousy,  that  union  be- 
tween the  popular  party,  and  some  ambitious  military 
leaders  which  had  first  been  observed  in  the  coalition 
between  Sulpicius  and  Marius,  had  continued  for  the 
most  part  unbroken;   but  when  the  power  of  the 
Senate  was  utterly  destroyed,  it  was  manifest  to  the 
most  prejudiced  of  the  popular  leaders  that  the  liberties 
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Biogrtpbj.  of  Rome  were  at  least  as>  endangered  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the    army^    as  they  had    ever  been  by  the 
oppression  of  the  rich  Nobility ;  and  that  large  pro- 
portion of  citizens,  vrho,  with  all  their  turbulence  and 
violence,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  sincerely  attached  to 
their  Country,  perceived  that  all  their  hopes  of  a  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  political  system  of  the  Empire, 
were  about  to  be  crushed  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
likely  to  render  them  for  ever  desperate.    Besides, 
there    were    considerations    of  immediate   personal 
interest,  which  aroused  the   inhabitants  of  Italy  in 
general  against  the  Triumvirs.    Their  cities  and  theur 
lands  were  to  be  torn  from  them,  merely  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by 
the  Generals  to  their  army.    If  the  people  had  been 
guilty  of  any  crime  in  supporting  the  Government 
against  the  rebellion  of  M.  Antonius,  it  was  a  crime 
in  which  Augustus  himself  had  shared :    and  again, 
since  the  formation  of  the  Triumvirate,  Italy  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  proscription  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  loss  of  its  ordinary  supplies  of  foreign 
corn  on  the  other,  but  had  submitted  to  all  its  calo^ 
mities  without  resistance.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  contest  which  took  place,  nominally,  between  Au- 
gustus and  L.  Antonius,  may  be  looked  upon  in  reality 
as  a  struggle  between  the  people  of  Italy  and  the 
army ;  as  the  last  effort  made  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  property  against  a  military  despotism.    It  is  said 
that  L.  Antonius  and  his  sister-in-law,  Fulvia,  who  was 
the  partner  of  all  his  measures,  at  first  quarrelled  with 
Augustus,  because  they  wished  to  have  their  share  in  the 
proposed  distribution  of  lands  to  the  soldiery  ;'>^  and 
also  that  the  promised  rewards  should  be  given  in  tBe 
name  of  M .  Antonius  as  well  as  in  that  of  Augustus. 
But  the  general  clamours  which  prevailed  through(  ;it 
Italy,  against  this  spoliation  of  property,  induced  L, 
Antonius  to  espouse  a  nobler  cause,  and  to  oppose 
altogether  the  pretensions  of  the  army.     In  Rome 
it8elf,t  and  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  peninsula, 
there  were  frequent  and  bloody  engagements  between 
the  soldiers  and  citizens ;  which  were  attended  with 
the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  houses ;  and  as 
the  pressure  of  scarcity  began  to  be  severely  felt  from 
the  total  cessation  of  all  supplies  from  Sicily,  robberies 
and  disorders  of  every  kind  Became  common,   till  at 
last  the  shops  in  Rome  were  shut  up,  and  the  ordinary 
Magistrates  of  the   city,  utterly  unable  to  preserve 
tranquillity,  gave  up  their  offices,  we  are  told,  to  pacify 
the  people,  who  were  indignant  at  seeing  the  sem- 
blance of  Government  retained,  when  it  had  lost  all 
its  power  of  affording  protection. 

L.  Antonius  now  openly  professed  his  opposition 
to  the  illegal  power  of  the  Triumvirate,  J  as  well  as  to 
the  spoliation  of  the  cities  and  lands  of  "Italy.  His 
brother,  he  said,  was  willing  to  resign  the  title  of 
Triumvir,  to  see  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Consulship 
restored,  and  to  receive  himself,  in  his  election  to  that 
office,  the  reward  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  should  make 
to  his  Country's  good.  All  ranks  of  people  joined  the 
standard  of  opposition  to  the  Triumvirate  with  equal 
eagerness  ;§  the  Nobility  and  the  Commons,  the  Patri- 
cians and  Equestrian  Order  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
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inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  took  up  arms  CaiusOcta- 
against  Augustus,  and  the  system  of  military  tyranny  ^|""  C«aar 
of  which  he  was  the  leader.    He  himself,  leagued  with  ^"g*"*"*^ 
his  soldiers  to  support  their  mutual  oppressions,  was 
obliged  to  tolerate  many  acts  of  violence  and  dis- 
respect to  himself,*  which  his  army,  knowing  their 
power,  unscrupulously  committed;  and  in  order  to 
attach  them  to  his  service,  he  plundered  even  the 
Temples,  wherever  they  were  in  his  power,  t  and  thus 
added  still  more  to  the  odiousness  of  his  cause.    But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  L.  Antonius  be- 
came more  evidently  the  head  of  a  party  truly  national, 
so  the  feeling  of  the  army  in  every   part   of  the 
Empire    was    more   interested    to    assist  Augustus. 
Asinius  Pollio   and  P.  Ventidius,t    who  were  both 
warmly  attached  to  M.  Antonius,  and  who  commanded 
such  a  force  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  would  have  enabled 
them  readily  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
ther, hesitated  when  they  saw  that  his  success  was 
likely  to  put  a  stop  universally  to  the  overgrown  g^at* 
ness  of  the  army ;  and  although  they  did  not  actually 
take  part  against  him,  yet  they  allowed  Augustus  and 
his  Lieutenants  to  shut  him  up  in  Perusia,  without 
making  any  efforC  in  his  favour,  when  he  had  advanced 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  relying  on 
their  cooperation.    Abandoned  thus  to  himself,  and 
left  to  struggle  against  a  veteran  army,  with  only  the 
feeble  support  of  an  undisciplined  and  unwarlike  po- 
pulation, L.  Antonius  could  only  defend  himself  in 
Perusia,  till  the  provisions  of  his  garrison  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  then  obliged  to  submit  to  his  h^?^^^ 
adversary.    He  was  himself  dismissed  in  perfect  safety,  to^guniBn- 
for  it  was  not  politic  to  exasperate  M.  Antonius  at  ^er  at     ' 
such  a  juncture  by  the  execution  of  his  brother  3  hisPenuia. 
soldiers  also  were  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  their 
comrades  in  the  service  of  Augustus  ;  but  neither  L. 
Antonius  nor  his  troops  were  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Conqueror  s  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  true  nature 
of  the  contest  was  shown  by  the  choice  of  the  victims 
who  were  marked  out  for  destruction  at  the  close  of 
it.    There  were  captured  at  Perusia  a  great  number  of 
Roman  citizens  of  distinction,  §   who  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  restoration  of  their  liberties  and  laws  f 
these  Augustus  put  to  death  without  remorse,  and  on  Craeltiesof 
this  occasion  displayed  again  the  same  vile  and  un«  Aujputiis. 
feeling  nature  which  he  had  shown  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  public  life.    Though  he  was  only  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  heard  the  prayers  and  excuses 
of  his  victims  without  the  least  emotion,  answering 
every  suppliant  by  a  repetition  of  the  words,  ''you 
must  die ; '  and  to  show  that  he  considered  his  triumph 
as  gained,  not  so  much  over  L.  Antonius  as  over  the 
liberty  of  his  Country,  he  selected  three  hundred  per- 
sons from  among  his  prisoners,  some  of  the  rank  of 
Senators,   and   others  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and 
ordered  them    all   to  be  butchered  on  the  Ides  of 
March,  at  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  his  uncle, 
Cesar.    To  the  citizens  of  Perusia  he  acted  with  equal 
cruelty ;  for  they,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the 
other  Italian  cities,  had  zealously  entered  into  the 
war,  to  save  their  property  from  military  violence.   He 
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'Biograpby.  put  to  death  all  tbe  Magistrates  of  tbe  tawn^  and  gaire 

^ '  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  $  and^  in  the  confusion  thus 

ocaasioned^  it   was    set  on  fire^  and   burnt  to  the 
ground. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Perusia^  P.  VeD- 
tidius  and  the  other  officers  who  commanded  the 
forces  belonging  to  M.  Antottius  in  Cisalpine  Oaulj 
made  a  show  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  their  Gene- 
ral's brother  ;  but  their  efforts  were  hardly  more  than 
nominal^  and  plainly  showed  that  they  did  not  enter 
sincerely  into  the  quarrel.  Yet  the  union  between 
L.  Antonius  and  the  friends  of  the  old  Constitution, 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a  temporary  coalition 

_,. between  the  remnants  of  the  Aristocratical  party  and 

between M.  the  officers  of  M.  Antonius  himself;  and  thus  Cn. 
^^^oluB    Domitius^  who  still  commanded  in  his  own  name  a 
Peop\e        P^>^^on  of  the  fleet  which  had  belonged  to  Brutus  and 
against'tbe  ^^^ius,  and  was  cruizing  with  it  in  the  Adriatic  to 
oppression  intercept  the  communications  between  Italy  and  the 
of  Angus-    opposite  coasts  of  Illyricum  and  Epirus,  was  now  in- 
to^and  tbe  daced,  by  Asinius  PoUio,*  to  submit  himself  to  tha 
^*         command  of  Antonius  j  on  the  assurance^  probably, 
that  Antonius  was  disposed  to  join  with  his  brother 
in  restoring  the  lawful  Government  of  the  Common^* 
wealth.    And  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Julia^f  the 
mother  of  Antonius,  fled  from  Italy,  after  the  success 
of  Augustus  at  Penisia,  she  was  received  by   Sex. 
Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  treated  by  him  with  every 
possible    attention  and  kindness.      Amidst   all  the 
cruelties  and  profligacies  of  Antonius's  life,  some  traits 
of  generosity  were  recorded,  which  might  lead  men 
to  believe,  that  he  had  acted  rather  from  personal  re- 
sentment than  from  a  deliberate  design  to  enslave  his 
Country.    Anecdotes  in  particular  were  told  of  bis 
behaviour  after  the  battle  of  Philippic  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  mean  and  merciless  cruelty 
of  Augustus  on  the  same  occasion.    It  might  not  be 
impossible  that  the  affronts  offered  to  so  many  of  his 
near  relations  by  his  ambitious  associate,  that  the 
example  of  his  brother,  and  some  sense  of  the  innu- 
merable miseries  under  which  Rome  and  Italy  were 
groaning,  might  at  last  awaken  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature,  and  urge  him  to  atone,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  g^ilt  of  the  Proscription,  by  becoming  now 
the  restorer  of  his  Country's  liberty. 
'  Meantime  the  war  in  Italy  was  brought  rapidly  to 
an  end  after  the  fall  of  Perusia.    An  armed  focce  had 
taken  the  field  in  Campania,§  in  defence  of  the  com- 
mon cause  of  liberty  and  property,  under  the  command 
of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility. 
Ten  yeari  before  this  time  he  had  been  much  valued 
as  a  young  man  by  Cicero,  and  had  nearly  become  his 
Bon-in-law  $  f|  he  had  afterwards  served  under  Ccesar 
in  Egypt,  and  had  been  by  him  created  one  of  the 
FDntiflces  -,%  yet,  after  Cassar's  death,  he  had  supported 
the  party  of  the  Aristocracy,  though  without  taking  a 
prominent  share  in  the  events  of  that  period.    He 
now,  after  the  surrender  of  L.  Antonius,  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  slaves  in  Campania  to  swell  his  forces  ; 
but  failing  in  this  attempt,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
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Sicily,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by  his  son,  a  Camj(v> 
phild  of  about  two  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  Livia  vius  lc^« 
DrusiUa,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  married  to  A^8ia<« 
Augustus]  and  his  son  was  that  Tiberius,  who  in  little ^^"^^ 
more  than  fifty  years  from  this  period  became  the  '^ 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  £mpire.  ^'  ^ 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  brief  contest,  which      ?* 
consigned  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  to  many     v^ 
centuries  of  helpless  weakness.    In  this,  more  than  in     S 
any  other  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Romans,  it     ^  ^ 
was  a  direct  struggle  between  the  army  and  the  na-      45* 
tion ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  army,  in  which  it  ended,      li ' 
was  a  much  more  serious  evil  to  the  State,  than  the     32. 
victories  and  usurpations  of  any  political  party,  or  even 
than  the  tyranny  of  Csesar  himself.     It  committed, 
henceforward  the.  whole  power  of  the  Empire  to  a 
mercenary  standing  army;  and  reduced  all  the  other 
classes  of  society  to  that  state  of  conscious  insigni- 
ficance  in  the  Government  of  their  Country,  which 
most  surely  leads  to  the  degradation  of  national  and 
individual  character.    Literature  may  flourish  nnder 
such  circumstances,  and    the    physical   comforts  of 
mankind  may  suffer  at  times  little  diminution ;  but  the 
soul  of  civilized  society,  the  power  and  the  will  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  great  system  of 
national  Government,  to  watch  over  and  assist  in  the 
execution  of  the  existing  laws,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  observe  their  deficiencies,  and  propose  their  reme- 
dies ;  the  spirit  of  real  liberty  which  distinguishes  the 
citizen  from  the  mere  subject — this  is  totally  destroyed; 
and  carries  away  with  it  that  practical  vigour  of  mind 
which,  when  diffused  amidst  the  mass  ot  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  principles,  is  the  greatest 
earthly  blessing  of  which  mankind  are  susceptible. 
The  siege  of  Ferusia,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
event  far  more  really  disastrous  to  liberty  than  the 
battle  of  Philippi. 

^  After  the  victory  of  Augustus  the  proposed  distribn-  Fiteef  tli 
tion  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  was  probably  carried  '^^*^ 
into  effect  in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  occupiers  of  SfSil 
estates  or  of  farms,  thus  d  riven  from  their  homes,  sought,  miy. 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  told,  an  asylum  in  Sicily 
with  Sex.  Pompeius.*  But  great  numbers  wandered, 
it  is  probable,  into  the  adjacent  Provinces,  f  and  there 
found  settlements,  we  may  conjecture,  where  their 
agricultural  experience  and  industrious  habits  would 
make  them  valuable  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  good 
may  have  arisen  out  of  evil  •  and  the  civilisation  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  that  general  dissemination  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  took  place  at  so  early  a  period 
in  those  coontries,  may  have  been  accelerated  by  the 
desolation  of  Italy.  There  were  others  of  the  expelled 
Italians  who  repaired,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome,  and  helped 
to  increase  tbe  immense  population  of  the  Capital ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  too  important  to  be 
neglected ;  and  care  was  taken-  by  the  Ciovemment 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  and  even  for  their 
enjoyments,  while  the  country  of  Italy  vvas  snilered  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  misery.  But  at  the  actual  moment 
of  which  we  are  now  speuking,  Rome  Keraelf  was 
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•  Appian,  lib.  ▼.  c.  53. 

t  The  MantuAo  Fanner,  in  Vir^ril,  spei^  of  bis  cmmtiymcQ 
flying  to  Africa,  to  Scythia,  and  to  Britain  ;  but  these  are  only 
hyperbolical  expressions  to  denote  that  species  of  exile  in  a  less 
favourable  climate,  and  a  less  ciHIised  country,  whicfc  was  in 
reality,  we  may  suppose,  the  Ipt  of  many  of  tbe  Poet's  nelghboiirt 
and  friends. 
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Sb^pbf .  sharing  in  the  common  distress ;  for  the  fleets  of 
^^v^  ^''  Pompeius  still  blockaded  all  the  ports>  and  in- 
tercepted the  supines  on  which  her  subsistence 
depended. 

Meantime  M.  Antonius  had  been  recalled  from 
Asia,  by  the  tidings  of  hostilities^  in  Italy,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  induced  actually  to  form  an  aUiance  with 
Sex.  Pbmpeius  in  his  dread  of  the  ambition  and  ascen- 
dancy of  Augustus.  On  his  arrival  off  Brundusium  he 
found  the  gates  of  that  city  shut  against  him/and  he 
accordingly  laid  siege  to  it  5 "^  while  his  alliance  with 
Sex.  Pompeius,  and  the  accession  of  force  which  he 
had  lately  gained  through  the  submission  of  Cn. 
Domitius,  gave  him  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  his  entering  into  the 
Tiews  of  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  his  quarrel  with 
Augustus  now  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind 
with  his  final  contest  with  him  a  few  years  later,  a 
mere  struggle  for  dominion  between  two  military 
leaders,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  other  interest  than 
as  fkr  as  it  would  decide  which  should  be  Sovereign. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  veteran  soldiers 
were  strongly  averse  to  a  war  between  Caesar's  oldest 
associate  and  his  nephew,  which  would  tend,  perhaps, 
to  raise  a  son  of  Pompey  on  the  ruins  of  their  common 
esose.  Accordingly  the  mutual  friends  of  the  two 
Generals  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ; 
and  C.  Mecaenas  was  despatched  by  Augustus  to  Brun* 
dnsium,1*  together  with  L.  Cocceius,  a  common'  friend 
we  of  to  both  parties,  to  settle  all  their  differences.  The 
«**•  death  of  Fulvia,^  the  wife  of  Antonius,  which  hap- 
^  pened  aboutthis  tinie,  removed,  it  is  said,  one  obstacle 
to  peace  ;  and  suggested  the  plan  of  cementing  the 
union  of  the  Triumvirs  by  the  marriage  of  Antonius 
with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  In  other  points 
it  was  agreed,  that  all  the  Provinces,  eastward  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf,§  should  be  hdd  by  Antonios,  and  those 
to  the  westward  of  the  same  boundary,  by  Augustus; 
that  botlt  the  Triumvirs  might  equally  raise  recruits 
for  their  armies  in  Italy ;  that  Lepidus  should  be  left 
in  possession  of  Africa ;  and  that  Antonius  should 
afford  no  protection  to  Sex.  Fompeius  against 
Augustus. 

The  peace  of  Brundusium  was  celebrated  by  both 
the  Triumvirs  with  the  ceremony  of  the  smaller 
Triumph  or  Ovation ;  ||  and  the  marriage,  which  had 
been  agreed  on  between  Antonius  and  Octavia,  was 
soon  after  concluded.  The  people  of  Rome,^  mean^ 
while,  finding  their  usual  supplies  of  provisions  still 
intercepted  by  the  fleets  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  were 
clamorous  against  the  Triumvirs  for  not  relieving 
them  from  this  evil ;  and  Antonius,  probably  ashamed 
of  having  deserted  Pbmpeius,  was  desirous  of  in- 
cluding him  in  the  general  peace.  Accordingly,  after 
some  preparatory  correspondence,  the  Triumvirs  and 
Pbmpeius  met  at  Misenum,**  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
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*  l>ion  Cassias,  lib.  ziriii.  p.  373.    Appian,  lib.  ▼.  c.  56. 
f  Horace,  Sai.  r.  lib.  i.    Appian,  lib.  y.  c.  64. 
X  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xlyiii.  p.  374.     Plutarch,    in  Jutonio, 
€.30. 

i  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  zlriii.  p.  374.  Appian,  c.  65.  Plutarch, 
i»  ulntotUo,   c.  30. 

I  Fa»ti  Cnptioiini,  apud  Sigonium, 

%  Dion  Cassias,  lib.xlviii.  p.  375,  376.  VeUeius  Patercnlos, 
lib.  ii.  c  102. 

**  Velleias  Patercnlos,  lib.  iL  c.  102.  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xlviiL 
p.  378.    Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  c  32.    Appian,  lib.  r.  c.  72. 


and  there  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  Pompeius  was 
to  hold  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
and  the  I^rovince  of  Achaia,  for  the  same  period  as  the 
Triumvirs  should  retain  the  command  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  agreed,  besides,  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  Consul 
without  appearing  personally  at  Rome ;  that  he  should 
be  appointed  a  member  of  the  College  of  Augurs;  and 
that  the  sum  of  about  j6565,104.  should  be  given  to 
him  as  a  compensation  for  his  father's  property  which 
had  been  confiscated.  Pompeius,  on  his  part,  was  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  firom  all  the  ports  which  he 
occupied  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  \  he  was  not  to  add  to  the 
actual  number  of  his  ships,  nor  receive  any  deserters 
from  the  service  of  the  Triumvirs ;  and  he  was  to  allow 
the  usual  tribute  of  corn  to  be  sent  from  his  Provinces 
to  Rome.  But  the  stipulation  which  reflected  most 
honour  on  Pompeius,  was  that  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  all  persons  who  had  fled  from  Italy,  during  the 
Proscription,  should  be  allowed  to  return  in  perfect 
safety,  and-  should  recover  a  fourth  part  of  their  for* 
feited  property;  that  all  others,  who  had  any  rea- 
son to  dread  the  resentment  of  theTriumvirs^  should 
enjoy  a  general  amnesty  ;  and  those  whose  property 
had  been  confiscated,  should  receive  back  its  fiill 
value.  The  assassins  of  Caesar  were  alone  exempted  ; 
but  most  of  these,  probably,  had  already  perished ;  and 
Cn.  Domitius,  who  had,  at  least,  the  reputation  of  be* 
longing  to  their  number,  was  not  only  freed  from  all 
personal  danger  by  his  previous  submission  to  Anto- 
nius, but  a  few  years  afterwards  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Consul.  In  this  manner  Sex.  Pompeius 
earned  the  real  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  worst 
part  of  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  wars,  and  of  closing 
that  long  course  of  banishments  and  forfeitures  by 
which  the  late  revolution  had  been  accompanied.  In 
the  succeeding  contests,  the  leaders  of  parties,  with  a 
few  of  their  principal  officers.  Were  all  wlio  suffered 
en  the  vanquished  side ;  Proscription  lists  were  no 
more  needed,  and  the  old  Constitution  having  been 
already  effectually  destroyed,  there  was  no  renewal  of 
those  scenes  of  general  devastation  which  had  marked 
the  convulsions  of  its  overthrow.  Society  began  to 
settle  in  its  new  form,  and  to  taste  that  tranquillity 
which,  during  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Augustus^ 
was  enjoyed  so  universally. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  passing  briefly  over 
the  events  of  the  eight  following  years,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  peace  concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeius* 
and  the  final  contest  between  Augustus  and  Antonius. 
Mlien  we  can  copy  the  narrative  of  a  good  coatem'- 
porary  historian,  the  most  ordinary  times  deserve 
attention  ;  but  when  we  can  only  follow  the  compila- 
tions of  writers  of  a  distant  age,  from  whom  it  is  vain 
to  expect  a  ftiithful  picture  of  the  physical  condition 
of  mankind,  or  of  their  opinions,  feelings,  and  morals  | 
during  the  period  under  review,  there  are  many  wars 
and  intrigues  which  may  be  safely  dismissed  with  only 
a  bare  outline  of  their  origin  and  issue.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  campaigns  of  P.  Ventidias  and  of 
Antonius  liimself  against  the  Parthians ;  the  lest  war 
between  Augustus  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Lepidus  from  that  scanty  share  of  dominion 
which  he  had  till  then  been  suffered  to  retain.  The 
connection  'between  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  will  be 
more  properly  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  Egyptian  history^ 
which  will  be  given  in  a  separate 
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'Biograpby.  put  to  deatb  all  tbe  Magistrates  of  tbe  town,  and  gwe 

^ '  up  the  city  to  be  plundered )  and,  in  the  confusion  thus 

ocaasioned,  it  was    set  on  fire^  and   burnt  to  the 
ground. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Perusia,  P.  VeD- 
tidius  and  the  other  officers  who  commanded  the 
forces  belonging  to  M.  Antonius  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
made  a  show  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  their  Geno- 
raVs  brother ;  but  their  efforts  were  hardly  more  than 
nominal,  and  plainly  showed  that  they  did  not  enter 
sincerely  into  the  quarrel.  Yet  the  union  between 
L.  Antonius  and  the  friends  of  the  old  Constitution, 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a  temporary  coalition 

between  the  remnants  of  the  Aristocratical  party  and 

between M.  the  officers  of  M.  Antonius  himself;  and  thus  Cn. 
^^^h'""    Domitius,  who  still  commanded  in  his  own  name  a 
People        F>^\o"  of  the  fleet  which  had  belonged  to  Brutus  and 
against'tbe  ^^siU8»  And  was  cruizing  with  it  in  the  Adriatic  to 
oppression  intercept  the  communications  between  Italy  and  the 
of  Angus*   opposite  coasts  of  lUyricum  and  Epirus,  was  now  in- 
tuu^and  tbe  daced,  by  Asinius  Pollio,*  to  submit  himself  to  the 
^'         command  of  Antonius ;  on  the  assurance,  probably, 
that  Antonius  was  disposed  to  join  with  his  brother 
in  restoring  the  lawful  Government  of  the  Common^* 
wealth.    And  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Julia, f  the 
mother  of  Antonius,  fled  from  Italy,  after  the  success 
of  Augustus  at  Penisia,  she  was  received  by   Sex. 
Pompeius  in  Sicily^  and  treated  by  him  with  every 
possible    attention  and  kindness.      Amidst   all  the 
cruelties  and  profligacies  of  Antonius's  life,  some  traits 
of  generosity  were  recorded,  which  might  lead  men 
to  believe,  that  he  had  acted  rather  from  peraonal  re- 
sentment than  from  a  deliberate  design  to  enslave  his 
Country.    Anecdotes  in  particular  were  told  of  his 
behaviour  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,^  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  mean  and  merciless  cruelty 
of  Augustus  on  the  same  occasion.    It  m%ht  not  be 
impossible  that  the  affronts  offered  to  so  many  of  his 
'  near  relations  by  his  ambitious  associate,  that  the 
example  of  his  brother,  and  some  sense  of  the  innu- 
merable miseries  under  which  Rome  and  Italy  were 
groaning,  might  at  last  awaken  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature,  and  urge  him  to  atone,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  guilt  of  the  Proscription,  by  becoming  now 
the  restorer  of  his  Country's  liberty. 

thiw*!ir'  '  ^^*"^>n»«  ^^  war  in  Italy  was  brought  rapidly  to 
an  end  after  the  fall  of  Perusia.  An  armed  fooce  had 
taken  the  field  in  Campania,§  in  defence  of  the  com- 
mon cause  of  liberty  and  property,  under  the  command 
of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility. 
Ten  years  before  this  time  he  had  been  much  valued 
as  a  young  man  by  Cicero,  and  had  nearly  become  his 
Bon-in-law ;  ||  he  had  afterwards  served  under  Cseaar 
in  Egypt,  and  had  been  by  him  created  one  of  the 
FDntiflces  -,%  yet,  after  Casar's  death,  he  had  supported 
the  party  of  the  Aristocracy,  though  without  taking  a 
prominent  share  in  the  events  of  that  period.  He 
now,  after  the  surrender  of  L.  Antonius,  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  slaves  in  Campania  to  swell  his  forces ; 
but  failing  in  this  attempt,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
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*  Velleius  Paterculus,  Itb.  il.  c.  101. 
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5icily,~  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by  his  son,  a 
phild  of  about  two  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  Livia 
Drusilla,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  married  to 
Augustus  j  and  his  son  was  that  Tiberius,  who  in  little 
more  than  fifty  years  from  this  period  became  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  £mpire. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  brief  contest,  which 
consigned  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  to  many 
centuries  of  helpless  weakness.    In  this,  more  than  in 
any  other  of  the  dvil  dissensions  of  the  Romans,  it 
was  a  direct  struggle  between  the  army  and  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  army,  in  which  it  ended^ 
was  a  much  more  serious  evil  to  the  State,  than  the 
victories  and  usurpations  of  any  political  party,  or  evea 
than  the  tyranny  of  Csesar  himself.     It  committed 
henceforward  the.  whole  power  of  the  Empire  to  a 
mercenary  standing  army;   and  reduced  all  the  other 
classes  of  society  to  that  state  of  conscious  insigni- 
ficance in  the  Government  of  their  Country,  which 
most  surely  leads  to  the  degradation  of  national  and 
individual  character.    Literature  may  flourish  under 
.such  circumstances,  and    the    physical  comforts  of 
mankind  may  suffer  at  times  little  diminution;  but  the 
soul  of  civilized  society,  the  power  and  the  will  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  great  system  of 
national  Government,  to  watch  over  and  assist  in  the 
.execution  of  the  existing  laws,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  observe  their  deficiencies,  and  propose  their  reme- 
dies ;  the  spirit  of  real  liberty  which  distinguishes  the 
citizen  from  the  mere  subject — this  is  totally  destroyed; 
and  carries  away  with  it  that  practical  Tij^onr  of  mind 
which,  when  diffused  amidst  the  mass  of  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  principles,  is  the  greatest 
earthly  blessing  of  which  mankind  are  susceptible^ 
The  siege  of  Perusia,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
event  &r  more  really  disastrous  to  liberty  than  the 
battle  of  Philippi. 

^  After  the  victory  of  Augustus  the  proposed  distribu* 
tion  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  was  probably  carried 
into  effect  in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  occupiers  of 
estates  or  of  farms,  thus  driven  from  their  homes,  sought, 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  told,  an  asylum  in  Sicily 
with  Sex.  Pompeius.*  But  g^eat  numbers  wandereo, 
it  is  probable,  into  the  adjacent  Provinces,t  and  there 
found  settl^ements,  we  may  conjecture,  where  their 
agricultural  experience  and  industrious  habits  would 
make  them  valuable  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  good 
may  have  arisen  out  of  evil  5  and  the  civilisation  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  that  general  dissemination  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  took  place  at  so  early  a  period 
in  those  coontries,  may  have  been  accelerated  by  the 
desolation  of  Italy.  There  were  others  of  the  expelled 
Italians  who  repaired,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome,  and  lielped 
to  increase  the  immense  population  of  the  Capital ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  too  important  to  be 
neglected ;  and  care  was  taken*  by  the  Government 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  nsad  even  for  their 
enjoyments,  while  the  country  of  Italy  nvas  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  misery.  But  at  the  actual  moment 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Rome  herself  vrms 

•  Appian,  lib.  ▼.  c.  53. 

t  Thf  Mantimo  F«naer,io  VirgU,  a^Maks  of  his  CMuHiynen 
flyix^  to  Africa,  to  Scythia,  and  to  Britain  ;  but  these  are  only 
hyperbolical  expressions  to  denote  that  species  of  exile  in  a  less 
favourable  climate,  and  a  less  cirilised  eountiy,  wbicb  was  in 
reaKty,  we  may  suppose,  the  Ipt  of  many  of  tbe  Poet's  aeighbonrs 
and  friends. 
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Kogra^*  sbartng  in  the  common  distress ;  for  tbe  fleets  of 
\Jy^  ^^'  Pompeius  still  blockaded  all  the  ports,  and  in- 
Tfom  tercepted  the  supplies  oa  which  her  subsistence 
depended. 

Meantime  M.  Antoniu9  had  been  recalled  from 
AsiBj  by  the  tidings  of  hostilities^  in  Italy,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  induced  actually  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  his  dread  of  the  ambition  and  ascen- 
dancy of  Augustus.  On  his  arrival  off  Brundusium  he 
found  the  gates  of  ^at  city  shut  against  him,  and  he 
accordingly  laid  siege  to  it  j**  while  his  alliance  with 
Sex.  Pompeius,  and  the  accession  of  force  which  he 
had  lately  gained  through  the  submission  of  Cn. 
Domitius,  gave  him  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  his  entering  into  the 
views  of  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  his  quarrel  with 
Augustus  now  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind 
with  his  final  contest  with  him  a  few  years  later,  a 
mere  struggle  for  dominion  between  two  military 
leaders,  in  which  tbe  nation  had  no  other  interest  than 
as  far  as  it  would  decide  which  should  be  Sovereign. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  veteran  soldiers 
were  strongly  averse  to  a  war  between  Caesar's  oldest 
associate  and  his  nephew,  which  would  tend,  perhaps, 
to  raise  a  son  of  Pompey  on  the  ruins  of  their  common 
cause.  Accordingly  the  mutual  friends  of  the  two 
Generals  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ^ 
and  C.  Mecsenas  was  despatched  by  Augustus  to  Brun- 
dusium,!' together  with  L.  Cocceius,  a  common^  friend 
ftMof  to  both  parties,  to  settle  all  their  differences.  The 
*«ia-  death  of  Pnlvia,J  the  wife  of  Antonius,  which  hap- 
pened about^this  time,  removed,  it  is  said,  one  obstacle 
to  peace  ;  and  suggested  the  plan  of  cementing  the 
nnion  of  tbe  Triumvirs  by  the  marriage  of  Antonius 
with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  In  other  points 
it  was  agreed,  that  all  the  Provinces,  eastward  of  the 
Ionian  Gxilf,§  should  be  hdd  by  Antonins,  and  those 
to  the  westward  of  the  same  boundary,  by  Augustus; 
that  botit  the  Triumvirs  might  equally  raise  recruit? 
for  their  armies  in  Italy ;  that  Lepidus  should  be  left 
in  possession  of  Africa ;  and  that  Antonius  should 
afford  no  protection  to  Sex.  Pompeius  against 
Augustus. 

The  peace  of  Brundusium  was  celebrated  by  both 
the  Triumvirs  with  the  ceremony  of  the  smaller 
Triumph  or  Ovation ;  ||  and  the  marriage,  which  had 
been  agreed  on  between  Antonius  and  Octavia,  was 
soon  after  concluded.  The  people  of  Rome,^  mean- 
while, finding  their  usual  supplies  of  provisions  still 
intercepted  by  the  fleets  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  were 
clamorous  against  the  Triumvirs  for  not  relieving 
them  from  this  evil  ^  and  Antonius,  probably  ashamed 
of  having  deserted  Pompeius,  was  desirous  of  in- 
cluding him  in  the  general  peace.  Accordingly,  after 
some  preparatory  correspondence,  the  Triumvirs  and 
Pompeius  met  at  Misenum,**  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 


*  Dion  CassiuB,  lih.  xlviii.  p.  373.   Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  56. 
t  Horace,  Sai.  v.  lib.  i.    Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  ^4. 
t  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  zlviii.  p.  374.     Plutarch,    in  Anionio, 
€.30. 

h  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  zlviii.  p.  374.  Apphm,  c.  65.  Plutarch, 
i»  Jtntomo,  c.  30. 

ff  Fanti  Capiiolini,  apuH  Sigonium, 

i  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  375,  376.  Velleius  Patercnlnv, 
lib.  ii.  c.  102. 

^*  Velleius  Patercukis,  lib.  iL  c.  102.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlviii. 
p.  378.    Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  c  32.    Appian,  lib.  r.  c.  72. 
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and  there  condnded  a  treaty  by  which  Pompeius  was 
to  hold  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
and  the  Fh>vince  of  Achaia,  for  the  same  period  as  the 
Triumvirs  should  retain  the  conmtand  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  agreed,  besides,  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  Consul 
without  appearing  personally  at  Rome ;  that  he  should 
be  appointed  a  member  of  the  College  of  Augurs;  and 
that  the  sum  of  about  j6565,104.  should  be  given  to 
him  as  a  compensation  for  his  father*s  property  which 
had  been  confiscated.  Pompeius,  on  his  part,  was  to 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  all  the  ports  which  he 
occupied  on  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  he  was  not  to  add  to  the 
actual  number  of  his  ships,  nor  receive  any  deserters 
from  the  service  of  the  Triumvirs ;  and  he  was  to  allow 
the  usual  tribute  of  com  to  be  sent  from  his  Provinces 
to  Rome.  But  the  stipulation  which  reflected  most 
honour  on  Pompeius,  was  that  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  all  persons  who  had  fled  from  Italy,  during  the 
Proscription,  should  be  allowed  to  return  in  perfect 
safety,  and-  should  recover  a  fourth  part  of  their  for-* 
feited  property  3  that  all  others,  who  had  any  rea« 
son  to  dread  tbe  resentment  of  the  Triumvirs,  should 
enjoy  a  general  amnesty  |  and  those  whose  property 
had  been  confiscated,  should  receive  back  its  full 
value.  The  assassins  of  Csesar  were  alone  exempted  ; 
but  most  of  these,  probably,  had  already  perished ;  and 
Cn.  DonEittius,  who  had,  at  least,  the  reputation  of  be- 
longing to  their  number,  was  not  only  freed  from  all 
personal  danger  by  his  previous  submission  to  An  to* 
nius,  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Consul.  In  this  manner  Sex.  Pompeius 
earned  the  real  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  worst 
part  of  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  wars,  and  of  closm^ 
that  long  course  of  banishments  and  forfeitures  by 
which  the  late  revolution  had  been  accompanied.  In 
the  succeeding  contests,  the  leaders  of  parties,  with  a 
lew  of  their  principal  officers.  Were  all  who  sufiered 
on  the  vanquished  side ;  Proscription  lists  were  no 
more  needed,  and  the  old  Constitution  having  been 
already  effectually  destroyed,  there  was  no  renewal  of 
those  scenes  of  general  devastation  which  had  marked 
the  convulsions  of  its  overthrow.  Society  began  to 
settle  in  its  new  form,  and  to  taste  that  tranquillity 
which,  during  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Augustus^ 
was  enjoyed  so  universally. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  passmg  briefly  over 
the  events  of  the  eight  following  years,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  peace  concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  the  final  contest  between  Augustus  and  Antonius. 
When  we  can  copy  the  narrative  of  a  good  oontem'* 
porary  historian,  the  most  ordinary  times  deserve 
attention  ;  but  when  we  can  only  follow  the  compila- 
tions of  writers  of  a  distant  aee,  frvm  whom  it  is  vain 
to  expect  a  faith^l  picture  of  the  physical  conditioa 
of  mankind,  or  of  their  opinions,  feelings,  and  morals} 
during  the  period  under  review,  there  are  many  wars 
and  intrigues  which  may  be  safely  dismissed  with  only 
a  bare  outline  of  their  origin  and  issue.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  campaigns  of  P.  Ventidius  and  of 
Antonins  Irimself  against  the  Parthians }  the  last  war 
between  Augustus  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Lepidus  from  that  scanty  share  of  dominion 
which  he  had  till  then  been  suffered  to  retain.  The 
connection  'between  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  will  be 
more  properly  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  Egyptian  history, 
which  will  be  given  in  a  separate  article* 
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Biograpby.     Before  tbe  battle  of  Philippic  Brutus  and  Cassius  recovered^  and  a  second  Tictory  over  tbe  Parthians  in  CaioiOcti- 

bad  despatched  an  officer  to  tbe  Partbian  Court,**^  to  Syria  put  tbe  Romans  again  in  possession  of  all  their  ^™  ^^**v 

solicit  the  assistance  of  that  power.    Tbe  officer  em-  former  dominions^  except  tbe  town  of  Aradus,  which  ^^^^^ 

ployed  on  this  mission  was  a  son  of  T.  Labienus,  of  being  exceedingly  strong  in  its  natural  situation^  was 

that  General  who,  alone  in  Csesar^s  army,  bad  remem*  long  and  obstinately  defended.*     It  was  in  the  follow- 

bered  his  duty  to  bis  country,  and  had  left  tbe  standard  ing  year,  while  Antonius  was  still  lingering  in  Greece, 

under  which  be  had  gained  so  many  laurels,  as  soon  that  Pacorus,  tbe  son  of  the  P&rthian  King,  made  a 

""      as  it  became  dishonoured  by  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  second  attempt  to  reconquer  Syria,  and  was  defeated 

A.  c.      |j[2g  ^^^  ^Yie  younger  Labienus,  found  the  Parthian  and  slain  by  Ventidius  in  a  battle  which  tbe  Romans 

^'       Court  unwilling  to  give  him  a  decisive  answer,  and  in  dwelt  on  with  peculiar  delight,  as  a  retaliation  for  tbe .     a.  e. 

^o        this  manner  the  time  passed  away,  till  Brutus  and  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus.                                                 45. 

Cassius  had  perished,  and  tbe  Aristocratical  party  was  Augustus,  probably,  was  by  this  time  well  aware  of       fo 

Wiir  in  the  utterly  ruined.    Labienus,  foreseeing  that  his  return  the  little  danger  he  had  to  apprehend  from  the  cba«      S3, 

^j^.™       to  bis  own  country  was  now  hopeless,  continued  to  racter  of  Antonius ;  and  be  commenced,  accordingly^  Reneval  oC 

ThePu-^    remain  inPartbia;  and  when  it  was  known  that  M.  his  attacks  upon  Sex.  Pompeius,  in  order  to  make  the wvIk- 

thians         Antonius  had  abandoned  aU  public  business  for  tbe  himself  sole  Sovereign  of  the  western  Provinces,  in  '^^1!!!^'^ 

oTentm       society  of  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and  that  Augustus  was  spirit  of  undisguised  ambition,  which  a  more  observant  l^^p^^. 

Syria,  Ct*   engrossed  in  Itdy  witb  tbe  struggle  between  tbe  army  and  active  rival  would  have  repressed  by  a  timely  ^^^ 

^2^          and  the  people  ;  Labienus  prevailed  on  the  Partbian  resistance.    He  at  this  time  received  into  his  service 

King  to  seize  the  fiivourable  moment  and  attack  the  a  man  of  tbe  name  of  Menas,t  one  of  the  ablest 

Roman  Empire.    A  large  Parthian  army  was  intrusted  officers  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  who,  being  an  enfranchiaed 

to  bis  guidance,  and  with  this  he  suddenly  invaded  slave  and  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  was  tempted 

Syria.    Many  of  the  Roman  troops  in  that  Province  easily  to  follow  a  master  so  much  more  powerful  than 

bad  served  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  bad  passed  bis  old  one.  Menas,  not  content  witb  his  own  desertion^ 

under  tbe  standard  of  Antonius  after  the  battle  of  gave  up  to  Augustus  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica^ 

Philippi ;  and  these  now  immediately  joined  Labienus.  and  an  army  of  three  legions,  which  bad  been  intrusted 

Thus  strengthened,  he  was  enabled  to  give  battle  to  to  bis  command ;  and  when  Pompeius  remonstrated 

DecidiusSaxa,whomAntoniusbad  made  his  Lieutenant  against  this  breach  of  tbe  Treaty,  Augustus  answered 

in  Syria,  and  totally  defeated  him.     The  conquest  of  bim  by  complaints  of  counter  violations  of  it  on  bis 

all  Syria  and  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  own  part  j  accusing  him  of  having  built  new  ships  of 

city  of   Tyre,  was  the  result  of  this  victory ;  after  war,  and  of  still  encouraging,  secretly,  the  commission 

which  Pacorus,  the  son  of  tbe  Partbian  King,  re*  of  acts  of  piracy  on  trading  vessels  bound  to  Italy, 

mained  in  the  conquered  Provinces  with  a  part  of  tbe  It  appears  that  some  of  the  men  taken  on  board  of 

army,  while  Labienus,  with  the  other  part,  advanced  some  piratical  ships,  were  put  to  tbe  torture,  t  and  it  Traa 

into  Cilicia.    There  was  no  force  capable  of  resisting  thus  that  tbe  confession  was  extorted  from  ihem,  that 

bim  3    so  that    be  not  only  occupied  tbe  whole  of  they  were  acting  at  tbe  instigation  of  Sex.  Pompeius. 

Cilicia,  but  attacked  the  Province  of  Asia,  obliged  L.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Pompeius  complained  that    tbe 

Plancus,  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  to  retire  to  exiles,  who  liad  returned  to  Italy,  had  not  recovered 

one  of  tbe  islands  of  the  Mgean,  and  made  himself  tbe  portion  of  their  property  which  bad  been  promised 

master  of  all  tbe  cities    on  tbe    continent,   except  them,  and  that  Achaia  was  not  ceded  to  him ;  but  that 

Stratonicea,  which  he  besieged  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  Antonius  was  draining  it   to  the  utmost  of  all    it9 

Yet  the  contest  between  Augustus  and  L.  Antonius  in  wealth, §  that  when  he  gave  it  up  it  might  be  a  useless 

Italy  seemed  of  more  urgent  importance  to  M.  An-  acquisition  to  its  new  master.    When  we  compare 

tonius  than  even  the  recovery  of  the  eastern  Provinces;  the  respective  grounds  of  complaint  alleged  by  tbe 

and  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  he  hastened  to  re-  two  parties,  and  consider,  besides,  which  was  most 

turn  to  Italy,  and  Labienus  was  left  in  the  undisturbed  likely  to  be  anxious  for  a  new  rupture,  there  can  be 

possession  of  his  conquests  till  after  the  conclusion  of  little  doubt  but  that  Augustus  was  tbe  aggressor,  and 

the  Treaty  between  the  Triumvirs  and  Sex.  Pompeius  that  Pompeius  was  in  truth,  according  to  the  expres- 

in  the  year  714.  sion  of  Tacitus,  ||  deceived  to  bis  ruin  by  a  mere  show 

They  are         Immediately  after  that  treaty,t  Antonius    crossed  of  peace.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  war  was  speedily 

driven  out  over  into  Greece,  and  despatched  P.  Ventidius  before  renewed,  and  Augustus   requested  Antonius  to  co- 

conuMtT  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^°  attack  Labienus.    The  fortune  of  operate  with  bim  in  conducting  it.    Antonius>  wha 

by°P.\ea-  ^^^^  officer  was  as  rapid  in  its  ebb  as  it  had  been  in  was  then  in  Greece,  crossed  over  to  Brundusium  to 

tidins,        its  flood;  be  was  surprised,  and  driven   out  of  the  meet  him 3^  but  not  finding  him  there,  be  returned 

Province  of  Asia  almost  without  resistance ;    then,  again  immediately,  witb  so  little  apparent  cause  for 

having  halted  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia,  and  being  bis  sudden  departure,  that  men  accounted  for  it  ac* 

reinforced  by  tbe  Parthians,   be  was    attacked    by  cording  to  their  own  fancies,  and  some  attributed  it 

Ventidius,  and  bis  army  defeated  and  dispersed.     He  * 

himself  fled  in  disguise,  but  was  discovered  soon  after  probable  account  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Labienus  wss  not  kUIed 

»««!    ..   u  -^^— -    «.-*  *^    A^^t,i,  *     r«M-  •     Ai.  —  in  the  field,  but  was  made  pnsoner,  his  death  seems  to  liaTe 

and,  as  it  seems,  put  to   death,  t     Cdicia  was  thus  '^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  manner  described  in  the  text,  and  not  in 

'  battle. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  zlriii.  p.  371,  et^eq,   Velleius  Patercolns,  *  Strabo,  lib.  xri.  p.  873.  edit.  Xyland. 

lib.  ii*  c.  103.    Livy,  Epitome^  lib.  cxxrii.  t  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  384,  et  teq,  Applan,  lib.  r.  c.  77* 

t  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlviil.  p.  380.    Plutarch,  in  yintonio\  c.33.  t  Kot  4  Kflu<ri^  rwa  Xarrrfipin  0vA\a«^  ifieurJiyiw,  Appian,  lib.  r, 

t  "  Extinetut  est  virtute  et  ductu  VentidU"  are  the  words  of  C.  77. 

Wterculus :  "  P.  Ventidiut  Parthos,  prwlio  vietos,  SyriA  expttUt,  §  Dion  Cassius,  p.  385.    Appian,  c.  77m 

LaHeno  eonun  duce  oeeiso,*'  is  the  account  of  the  Epitomiser  of  H  AnnaL  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

livy.    But  as  it  appears  from  the  more  detailed  and  seemingly  f  Dion  Cassius,  p.  385.    Appian,  c.  79. 
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Blognplix.  to  s  Mtpentltious  alarm  occaaioned  by  a  reported 
prodigy.  Perhaps  be  was  glad  of  any  excuse  for  not 
taking  part  in  the  contest,  and  availed  himself  of  some 
ramonrs  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Parthians  in  the 
East,  as  a  reason  for  returning  instantly  to  his  own 
Provinces.  Augustus,  however,  resolved  to  carry  on 
the  war  alone  ,  but  his  first  attempts  to  invade  Sicily 
were  so  foiled  by  storms,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  recalled  his  ablest  Lieutenant,  M. 
Agripp^  ^i^na  Gaul,  to  assume  the  direction  of  his 
forces,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  another 
attempt  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of 
his  power.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  715,  when  Augustus  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
^^^^  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  conquest  in  Sicily,  and 
JSuH^  irritated  at  receiving  no  assistance  from  Antonius,  that 
toniai,  Antonius  crossed  over  to  Italy  once  more  with  a  fleet, 
tr.  c.  as  it  is  said,  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war,t  which 
he  seemed  as  much  inclined  to  employ  against  Au« 
gustus  as  in  his  behalf.  His  honour  and  his  interest, 
indeed,  alike  ui^ged  him  to  defend  Sex.  Pompeins ;  but 
his  unsteady  resolutions  were  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  any  motive  that  could  gain  a  momentary  ascendency 
over  him;  and  on  this  occasion,  his  wife  Octavia  viras 
as  injurious  to  her  husband's  interests,  by  persuading 
him  to  peace  with  her  brother,  as  she  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  when  the  affronts  which  she  received  from 
him  became  one  of  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  last 
decisive  War.  Antonius  and  Augustus  met  at  Taren- 
tum  ;  Antonius  contributed  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Sicilian  war,  and  received 
in  exchange  two  legions  from  Augustus  to  strengthen 
the  army  which  he  intended  soon  to  lead  into  Parthia. 
Then,  as  the  term  of  their  Triumvirate  was  just  ex- 
piring, they  renewed  it,  by  their  own  sole  authority, 
for  five  years  more  -,  and  to  cement  their  union  more 
strongly,  a  further  interchange  of  marriages  between 
^e  different  members  of  their  families  was  agreed 
on^  but  was  never  carried  into  effect.  {  When  this 
ae^  arrangement  was  settled,  Antonius  left  Italy,  to 
return  to  it  no  more ;  and  consigning  Octavia,  as  well 
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*  Dion  Caaiitu,  p.  387.    Appian,  c.  96. 

-f  Flatarcli,  in  Antonio,  c.35.    Dion  Cassios,  lib.  zlriiL  p.  390. 
Appinn,  lib.  v.  c.  93. 

t  The  ehani€tcr  of  ftU  these  tninMctions  between  the  Triumvirs 
IS  well  given  by  Tacitus,  in  the  following  words  :  <*  AntorUtim 
Tmreniino  Brundwinoque  Fofdere,  et  nuptUt  Svroris  ilieetum, 
mtbdol^  affimtatu  pttnaa  morte  exsoimsse."  Annal.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
Angnstus  and  Antonius  were  the  exact  counterparts  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  and  Charles  Duke  of  Bargundj ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  Augustus  amused  his  rival,  till  he  had  cat  off  all  his  other 
opponents,  brings  strongly  to  mind  the  cautious  observance  which 
Louis  showed  towards  Charles,  till  he  had  destroyed  the  Count 
de  St.  Pol,  and  dirided  and  broken  the  power  of  liis  own  Nobles, 
in  whom  the  House  of  Burgundy  might  have  found  such  useful 
anxfliaries.  The  cunning  and  calculating  cruelty  of  Augustus, 
his  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  his  servants,  his  skill  in  corrupting 
those  of  his  rivals,  the  address  with  which  he  made  his  politick 
talents  supply  his  total  deficiencies  as  a  General,  and  his  utter 
vsnt  of  generositv  and  noble  feeling,  are  all  represented  over 
again  most  faithfully  in  Louis  XI. ;  while  the  violent  and  head- 
strong selfishness  of  Antonius,  the  cruelUes  in  which  he  indulged 
fit>m  passion  and  resentment,  the  easiness  with  which  he  was 
Buaaged  by  his  adroit  antagonist,  that  incapability  of  pursuing 
his  own  interest  steadily,  which  rendered  his  military  prowess  so 
often  nugatory,  together  with  those  gleams  of  a  noble  spirit, 
wUeh  flomctimes  burst  through  the  darker  parts  of  his  character, 
are  ^oalities  which  the  reader  of  Philip  de  Comines  will  rfi- 
cogime  as  djstingnishiqg  the  «nfortimat«  Charles  of  Burg^ndy. 


as  his  children  by  his  former  marriage,  to  the  care  of  CalusOcu- 
Augustus,  he  immediately  hastened  into  Asia.  viusCasar 

About  this  same  time  Augustus  married  his  third  Augustus.^ 
wife  Livia,*  who  was  given  up  to  him  by  her  husband, 
Tiberius  Nero,  although  she  was  at  that  very  time 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  Into  this  act,  inde- 
cent and  scandalous  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Romans  themselves,  Augustus  was  hurried,  it  is  sddj 
by  his  passion  for  the  person  of  Livia ;  and  this  union 
of  mere  sensuality,  with  a  temper  of  the  utmost  cold- 
ness and  heartlessness,  is  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
and  shows  with  what  facility  vices,  apparently  the 
most  opposite,  can  exist  together  in  a  character  totally 
unprincipled.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Marriage  of 
first  marriage  of  Augustus  with  Clodia,  the  daughter-  Augustus 
in-law  of  Antonius,  originated  altogether  in  political  ^th  Uvia, 
views  J  insomuch,  that  he  treated  her  with  total  )**  ^!J^  ^^ 
neglect  even  while  their  connection  nominally  lasted  3  **^«*^*'^ 
and  he  divorced  her  when  her  mother,  Fulvia,  joined 
with  L.  Antonius  in  opposing  his  dominion  in  Italy. 
He  then  married  Scribonia,t  the  daughter  of  L* 
Scribonius  Libo,  and  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Sex. 
Fompeius  \  and  the  second  marriage  was  concluded 
like  the  first,  from  mere  motives  of  personal  interest, 
when  he  dreaded  the  union  of  Antonius  and  Sex.  Pom* 
peius  against  him  soon  after  the  siege  of  Ferusia,  and 
was  anxious  to  form  some  connection  with  those 
whose  influence  might  be  supposed  to  be  powerful 
over  Fompeius.  But  Scribonia*s  conduct,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  exceedingly  profligate, J  and 
he  chose  to  divorce  her,  it  is  said,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  she  became  the  mother  of  his  daughter  Julia ;  § 
though,  as  we  are  told,  that  he  was  already  enamoured 
of  Livia,  the  giiilt  of  Scribonia  may  be  as  doubtful  as 
that  of  Anne  Boleyn^  whom  her  husband  accused  of 
infidelity,  when  his  own  affections  were  diverted  to 
a  new  object.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  when 
Augustus .  formed  *his  new  connection  with .  Livia, 
after  having  been  twice  married  from  political  views^ 
and  having  been  twice  divorced,  he  was  still  no  more 
than  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

The    whole  of   the  year  7 16   was   employed    by  Beginning 
Augustus   and  Agrippa    in    completing  their    navid  ®/*^®  Sici^ 
preparations.    The  Italians  and  the  Provinces  were  "*^^"* 
again  oppressed  with  a  fresh  load  of  taxation  to  furnish 
the  money  that  was  required  ;  ||  while  the  establish- 
ments of  all  Senators,  members  of  the  Equestriaa 
order,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  were  called  upon 
to  supply  a  certain  number  of  slaves  to  man  the  fleet 
as  rowers.     It  was  on  this  occasion  also,  that  M. 
Agrippa  converted  the  lakes,  Lucrinus  and  Avemu8> 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  into  harbours,  in  which 
the  ships  might  be  assembled,^  and  where  the  seamen 
might  be  exercised  at  the  oar  in  perfect  safety,  alike 
secured  from  storms  and  from  the  enemy.    At  length, 
in.  the  spring  of  717,  Augustus  commenced  his  6pera« 
tions,  being  supported  not  only  by  the  fleet  which  he 
had  received  from  Antonius,  but  by  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  Province  of  Africa,,  which  the  third 

«  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  104.    Tadtus,  Annal  lib.  L 
c,  10.  lih.  V.  c.  1. 

t  Suetonius,  in  Auguxto,  c.  C2.    Appian,  lib.  r.  c.  53. 

X  "  Cum  hAc  etiam  divortium  fecit,  pertawes,  ut  teribiif 
pervfTsitatem  ejus,**    Suetonius,  in  Augusio,  c.  62. 

$  Dion  Cassius.  lib.  xlviii.  p.  377.    * 

II  Ibid,  lib.xlriii.  p.  387. 

^  Ibid,    Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c  104 
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Biography,  member  of  the  Triumvirate^  M.  Lepidus^  was  to  bring 
over  to  his  aid.  .  A  force  thns  overwhelmiDg  could 

fain  little  glory  by  its  victory;*  but  Sex.  Pompeius 
ravely  resisted  it>  and  in  one  engagement  totally  de- 
feated the  enemy's  fleets  commanded  by  Augustus  in 
person^  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  the  legions 
which,  under  the  command  of  Cornificius,  had  effected 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  They  were  however 
relieved  by  M .  Agrippa^  and  soon  after  Sex.  Pompeius, 
having  been  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  a  general  naval 
J^  engagementjt  and  being  utterly  unable  to  withstand 
Sex^Fbin-  ^^^  united  forces  of  Augustus  and  Lepidus  on  shore, 
petiu  is  abandoned  the  contest  and  escaped  with  his  family 
conquered,  and  most  valuable  effects  to  Peloponnesus. 

The  moment  was  now  favourable  to  Augustus  for 
ridding  himself  of  another  rival.  Some  disputes  had 
already  arisen  between  him  and  Lepidus,  because  Lepi** 
dus  naturally  objected  to  that  tone  of  superiority  which 
his  associate  pretended  to  assume  5  X  but  the  quarrel 
between  came  to  an  height  when  the  army  of  Sex.  Pompeius 
^^1^^^^  at  Messina,  surrendered  to  Lepidus  in  the  absence  of 
dus.  Augustus ;  and  Lepidus  saw  no  reason  for  yielding  up 

to  his  colleague  a  force  which  had  voluntarily  sub* 
mitted  to  himself.    In  this  state  of  things,  Augustus 
presented  himself,  wtih  only  a  small  guard  attending 
his  person,  at  the  camp  of  Lepidus  5  and  being  allowed 
to  enter  without  suspicion,  he  began  to  tamper  with 
the  soldiers  of  his  rival,  trusting  that  his  superior 
power  and  ability  would  prevail  on  them  to  desert  to 
Aim.      But  he  was  disappointed  in   this  hope,  and 
the  soldiers  of  Lepidus,  irritated  by  his  proposals, 
fell  upon  him  and  his  escort,  and  obliged  him  to  save 
his  life  by  a  precipitate  flight.     When  treachery  had 
thus  failed,  he  applied  himself  to  open  force ;  and 
bringing  up  his  whole  army,  prepared  to  besiege  the 
camp  of  Lepidus.    Lepidus,  destitute  of  all  personal 
influence  over  his  soldiers,  saw  them  now  gradually 
Lepldiis  is  ^^^'^^^^o  ^^™*  ^^^  S^  over  to  his  enemy  j  till  at  length, 
deserted  by  despairing  of  his  fortune,  he  laid  aside  his  General's 
his  army,    dress,  and,  in  a  mean  habit,  betook  himself  to  the  camp 
*5?  ^il_    ^^  Augustus,  and  prostrated  himself  before  his  feet. 
SaratS    ^^*^  *****  °^^^  discrimination  which  led  him  to  shed 
-  ^        no  blood,  unless  it  were  for  his  interest,  and  to  show 
no  mercy  towards  those  whom  he  respected  and  feared, 
Augustus  merely  deprived  Lepidus  of  his  power  as 
Triumvir,  and  granted  him  the  free  enjoyment  of  his 
life  and  of  his  private  property ;    while  he  put  to 
death,  with  few  exceptions,  every  Senator  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Equestrian  Order  whom  he  found  amongst 
the  followers  of  Pompeius,  and  either  gave  up  all  the 
slaves  among  his  prisoners  to  their  former  masters  for 
execution,  or,  if  their  masters  could  not  be  founds 
ordered  them  himself  to  be  crucified. 
Immediately  after  these  great  successes,  the  army 


ofaUhis 
power. 

V.  c. 

71& 


*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliz.  p.  392,  et  stq,  VeUeios  Fatercuhis, 
e:  194.    LWy,  Epitomt,  Ub.  czziz. 

t  The  whole  aceounl  of  this  battle  ghca  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
ahaosC  a  traMcript  of  the  fiuaotw  description  of  the  decisire  de- 
feat of  the  Atheniaas  in  the  harhotir  of  Syracuse,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  Thucydides,  c.  70,71.  We  eare  tittle  for  the  plagiarism, 
but  it  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Utter  Greek  hutorians 
ooaipiled  their  narratives,  not  giving  auUientic  accounts  of  the 
battles  or  sieges  which  they  profess  to  describe ;  but  borrowing 
some  famous  passage  of  description  from  one  of  their  old  writers, 
and  applying  it,  without  scruple,  to  their  own  immediate  subject. 

t  Dion  Cassius,  Mb.xUz.  p.  398,  et  wa.  Velleius  Faterculus, 
Ub.iLc.l05. 


in  Sicily,^  conscious  of  its  power,  begM  to  mstiDy j 
and  finding  that  their  demands  were  aot  Usteaed  to, 
the  legions  petitioned  for  their  discharge,  imagining 
that  Augustus  would  be  afiraid  to  disband  them,  and 
thus  leave  himself  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Antonius. 
But  the  example  of  his  uncle's  conduct  in  similar 
circumstances,  was  not  lost  upon  him  3  he  professed 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  first 
discharged  all  those  who  had  served  under  him  aguast 
M.  Antonius  at  Mutina;  he  then  dismissed  every 
soldier  who  had  been  enlisted  as  long  as  ten  years  1 
but  to  these  last  he  refused  to  give  the  rewards  and 
settlements  in  land  which  they  had  expected }  and  by 
this  punishment,  and  by  declaring  that  he  would  never 
again  employ  any  of  the  troops  whom  he  should  now 
discharge,  he  terrified  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  made 
them  desirous  of  continuing  in  his  service.  Having 
thus  restored  order,  he  proceeded  to  conciliate  the  late 
mutineers  by  a  ^splay  of  bis  liberality.  Bendea 
various  honorary  rewards,  and  a  donation  in  meney« 
he  assigned  to  them  those  settlements  in  land  which 
they  coveted  above  every  thing  else  j  and,  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  gift,  he  purchased,  we  are  told,  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  Campania,  to  be  divided 
amongst  his  soldiers  3  f  and  repaid  the  former  colonisttf 


*  Velleius  Faterculus,  lib.  iL  c.  106.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  sliz« 
p.  399. 

t  Dion  Cassius  and  Paterenlnt,  heit  dUttU,    We  have  co^ed 
the  statement  of  Dkm  Cassius,  but  wlthoaf  being  al  all  confident 
•f  its  aceuFBcy.    Capua,  as  we  brieve,  became  a  Roman  colony 
In  conse(|ueBce  of  the  Julian  law,  passed  by  Caesar  in  his  first 
Consulship,  u.  c.  694.    But  the  soli  of  this  part  of  Campania  was 
so  much  coveted,  that  succeeding  demagogues  or  uanrpen  wers 
not  pleased  to  be  deprived  of  a  means  of  bribing  or  rewarding 
their  followers ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  M.  Antonius,  soon 
after  Cssar's  death,  planted  new  colonies  in  Campania,  regardlesa 
of  the  rights  of  those  already  established  there,  and  encroaching 
in  particular  on  the  territory  of  Capua.    Cicero,  PMiippic,  iu 
c.  39,  40.    Appian  tells  us,  that  Capua  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  the  Triumvirs  gave  up  to  their  soUieiB  when  tlicy  com- 
menced their  usurpation.    Probably  it  was  not  a  military  colony^ 
and  its  inhabitants  might  therefore  have  been  ejected  without 
scruple.    But  a  colony  of  veterans  seems  to  have  been  settled 
there,  when  Augustus  dirided  so  large  a  portion  of  all  Italy 
amongst  his  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.    This  colon;^. 
however,  was  capable  of  receiving  a  greater  number  of  inhabit 
tants :  iroUuiv  ^  wi\ts  iroXAi^  ^'ho,  are  die  words  of  Dton 
Cassius.    Possibly  the  veterans  who  bad  been  settled  there  bad 
been  tempted  to  serve  again  either  under  Augustus  or  Antoni«s^ 
and  many  of  them  may  thus  have  perished,  either  in  the  East,  or 
in  the  actions  with  Sex.  Pompeius.    Besides,  the  decay  of  these 
military  colonies  was  often  inconceivably  npid,  from  the  ha* 
bitnal  extravagance  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  ignorance  of  famv* 
ing ;  80  that  they  soon  parted  with  their  shares,  and  were  eager 
to  go  to  the  wars  again,  to  entitle  themselves  to  a  new  divinon  of 
spoil.    But  it  was  competent  to  the  Government  to  fill  up  the 
numbers  of  colonies  thus  diminished ;  **  Coiomot  fievot  mAeriH 
fone**  Cicero,  Philippic ,  ii.  c.*40.  because  the  State  never  loaS 
its  right  of  reentering  into  the  possession  of  its  demesne  landa» 
if  the  tenants  to  whom  they  had  been  granted,  or  their  heirs^ 
ceased  to  occupy  them.    According  to  Dion  Cassius,  however^ 
we  must  suppose  that  Augustus  gave  the  revenues  in  Crete  to  the 
old  colonists  of  Capua,  as  a  compensation  for  the  land  which  he 
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reclaimed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  in  Campania ;  and 
which  may  have  come  into  their  hands  as  the  siiareiDiden 
dropped  off,  in  the  same  way  that  the  national  lands  were  so  elteia 
usurped  of  old  by  the  rich  citizens,  as  the  small  landhMers  be- 
came obliged  to  part  with  their  shares.  But  if  we  could  be  anre 
that  Dion  Cassius  had  copied  his  account  from  Velleius  Ftstar* 
cuius,  and  certainly  the  passages  strongly  resemble  one  another^ 
we  should  think  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  writer  whom  he 
was  following ;  and  that  Paterculus  had  meant  to  say,  that  the 
revenues  in  Crete  were  given  to  the  Roman  treasury,  as  a  eoei* 
peftiatioB  for  the  Ion  of  the  Camptftian  really  which  west  al 
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.ofCaptia^agrftiitof  ftlatg^  reveniie  arking  ftoai 
f  sone  landfl  in  Crete.  Bcffore  he  returned  to  Rome^he 
nvas  deMroua  of  crossing  over  into  Africa^  to  super-* 
ialeiid  the  settlement  of  that  Province*  which,  on  the 
deposition  of  Lepidtts>  had  submitted  to  his  authority 
witiioat  resistance  %  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  conti-> 
nuance  f»f  stormy  weather  ;*  and  thus,  it  is  said,  Africa 
and  Sardxaia  were  the  only  Provinces  in  the  Empire 
which^  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  never  visited. 

He  returned  to  Italy  in  time  to  check  a  rising  insur* 
rection  in  Tuscany;  this  is  all  that  Dion  Cassius  tells 
ii8)t  nor  have  we  any  means  of  esdmatiag  the  mag* 
tude  of  the  danger  from  which  his  timely  victory  iu 
Sicily  had  delivered  him;    But,  as  it  was,  he  found  no* 
thing  in  Italy  but  an  excess  of  servility.    He  seemed 
already  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire  \ 
for  he  had  for  some  years  resided  amidst  the  Romans, 
while  Antonhis  was  engaged  in  distant  wars,  or  had 
been   revelling  in  Greece  aad  in  Egypt;   «id  now 
Antomus  app^ved  io  be  altogether  forgottex^,  while 
the  Senate,  if  wc  may  stiU  call  it  by  that  name,  was 
lavishing  on  Augustus  those  excessive  and    odious 
dlstinctiotfs  which  had  before  becm  heaped  upon  his 
7iidtoAQ>  ancle.    As  if  in  ridicule  of  its  own  flattery,  we  are 
^"^   tcM  that  the  Senate  presented  to  Augustus  a  list  of 
sdI&^   the  different  honours  which  had  been  voted  to  him,^ 
that  he  might  either  accept  the  whole,  or  select  as 
many  as  he  thought  proper.    It  is  said  that  be  chose 
the  following :  to  enter  the  city  with  the  ceremony  ttf 
the  smaller  Triumph,  or  Ovation  j    that  his  victory 
should  be  commemorated  every  year  by  some  days- 
of  solemn  thanks^vingj   and  that  his  statue  in  a 
triumphal  dress  should  be  erected  in  the  Fotimi,  on 
the  top  of  a  pillar  ornamented  with  the  beaks  ^f  ships. 
The  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maxmw,  which  was  held  by 
M.  Lepidus,  was  tAso  offered  to  him ;  but  as  it  could 
only  be  l^^y  vacated  by  death,  he  refosed  to  accept 
it ;  be  was  invested,  however,  with  tbt  more  valuaMe 
character  of  perpetual  Tribune  ;§  that  is,  his  person 
was  declared  sacred  3  and  to  offer  any  violence  to  him 
was  made  as  great  a  crime  as  to  injure  the  person  of 
a  Tribune.    On  his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  be  addressed 
the  Senate  and  the  people  snccessively  in  set  speedies, 
which  he  afterwards  published ;  and  whidi  contained 
a  general  exposition  of  his  whole  political  career; 
He  tben  promised  his  bearers  the  enjoyment  of  a  state 
of  peace  and  prosperity ;   and  in  some  measure  to 
reriiy  his  words,  he  remitted  all  the  yet  unpaid  taxes 
wbidi  he  bad  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  war  with 
SexPompeius,  and  gave  ageneral  ctischarge  to  all  those 
who  were  indebted  to  the  treasury  before  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  Civil  war  ;  but  this  last  piece  of 
liberality  excited  some  ridicule,  inasmuch  as  he  made 


•U  timet  10  .valuable  a  part  of  tlie  reveaae;  aod  which  were 
eonttaDtly  paid  by  the  small  (armera  who  cultiyated  those  parts  of 
the  national  lands  which  had  not  yet  been  divided  out  as  coloides. 
See  Cicero,  de  Lege  AgraHA^  Orat,  ii.  c.  3e,  31. 

We  should  apologize,  perhaps,  to  the  general  reader  for  this 
loQff  and  unsatisfactory  note  ;  but  if  any  person,  well  conversant 
with  the  Roman  history,  should  peruse  these  pages,  the  statement 
of  what  is  to  us  a  difficulty,  may,  perhaps,  direct  his  attention 
more  snccesslully  to  the  same  subject ;  and  thus  even  a  display 
of  our  own  ignoranoe,  may  possibly  not  be  without  iU  benefit  to 
our  readevs. 

*  Suetonius,  in  Augusio^  c.  47. 

'f  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlix.  p.  400. 

X  Appian,  libi  v.  c.  130. 

4  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlix.  p.  401. 
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a  merit  of  redgning  what  be  bad  little  chance  of  ever  C^nsOct*- 
recovering.    The  system  of  audacious  robbery,  which  ^">  C«sar 
the  distresses  of  the  times  had  long  fostered  in  Rome,  ^^"g"^"**^ 
he  now  took  e£fectual  measures  for  suppressing;*  aad  ^^Z^^^ 
by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  night  patrole,  and' 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  with  those  ample  tiowers!. 
with  which  the  special  Commissions  even  under  the 
old  Government  had  always  been  invested,  be  is  saidt 
to  have  delivered  the  country  entirely  from  this  evil 
in  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth.    Another  of  bis  mea- 
sures rivalled  in  cruelty  the  sweeping  massacres  of 
Sylla,  and  was  marked  by  a  perfidy  which  was  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Augustus.     Great  numbers  of 
slaves  bad  enlisted  some  years  before  in  the  servide  His  periUy 
of  Sex.  Pompeius  jt  and  when  be  concluded  bis  treaty  towards Ifci 
wiOi  the  Triumvirs,  it  was  stimulated  that  all  these  ^^^^ 
persons  should  be  allowed  their  liberty,  and  might  g^ryed  nn- 
retam  in  safety  to  Italy.  %     But  Aug;ustus  suspecting  der  Sez. 
that  they  would  cherbb  a  fondness  ror  the  memory  of  Pompeiiis. 
Sex.  Pompeius,  which  would  make  them  disaffected 
towards  himself,  is  said  to  have  sent  sealed  orders  to 
all  bis  armies,  with  directions  that  they  were  all  to  be 
opened  on  the  same  day ;  and  on  that  day  all  the 
ireedmen,  who  bad  gained  their  liberty  from  the  Treaty 
between  Pompeius  and  the  Triumvirs,  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  Rome.    Augustus  then  ordered  them  all 
to  be  given  back  to  their  former  masters,  or  to  their 
masters*  beirs,  if  thev  belonged  to  a  Roman,  an  Italiai^ 
or  a  Sicilian  ^  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  claim  them, 
they  were  sent  to  the  cities  in  which  they  bad  lived  in 
their  state  of  slavery,  and  were  there  put  to  death, 
A  somewhat  similar  act  of  bloody  treachery  is  recorded 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  Spartans  upon  those  of 
their  Helots,  whose  spirit  and  enterprise  they  most 
dreaded  j  but  wbile  the  Spartans  bave  been  ever  justly 
condemned  £cMr  this  and  other  such  deeds,  the  memory 
of  Aug«i8tus  has  esci^Kxl  the  detestation  which  it  de- 
serves, and  this  perJfidy  and  cruelty  has  been  calledji 
even  by  a  modem  historian^  "  a  ^ever^,  but  well- 
ecmoerted  reforffi.**( 

Sex.  Pompeius  did  not  long  aurvive  this  treatment 
of  his  old  followers.  When  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Feloftonnesus,  be  was  joined  by  several  vessels  which 
had  escaped  from  Sicily  ;  but  despuring  of  continuing 
the  war,  he  recommended  their  Captains  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety  3  and  himself,  with  a  very  small 
foree  which  he  still  retained,  sailed  for  Asia,  with  the 
iateatioB  of  requesting  tiie  protection  of  Antonius. 
He  first  stopped  at  the  island  of  Lesbos  ;  at  that  very 


*  Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  132.  f  Bad.  c  131. 

t  Dion  Cass&ns,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  378.    Apf  ian,  lib.  v.  c.  72. 

f  FefffUBM,  vot  y.  8ro.  edit.  1«05,  p.  7,  In  this  instance,  as 
weH  MB  in  the  account  of  Sylla*s  massacre,  which  we  formerly 
noticed,  Ferguson  has  completely  misrepresented  the  facts  of  tha 
case ;  for  he  entirely  omits  to  mention  that  the  slaves  were  men 
who  had  served  aoder  Sex.  Pompetos ;  thai  they  had  received 
their  liberty  by  a  aolemn  Traaty;  aad  that  they  were  livings 
peaceably,  as  far  as  appears,  in  Italy,  at  the  moment  at  which  they 
were  treacherously  seized.  According  to  Ferguson,  they  were 
slaves  who,  having  deserted  dtn^ng  the  Civil  war,  were  "  enrolled 
with  the  levies  which  were  ccmtinually  forming  by  d^fermt 
parties  f"  and  Octavius  wished  **  to  purge  the  army  of  a  danger- 
ous class  of  men  by  whom  it  was  overcharged  and  contaminated.'* 
If,  indeed,  the  freedmen,  who  had  formerly  served  under  Fom- 
peios,  had  enlisted  since  their  emancipation  in  the  army  of 
Augustus,  it  only  enhances  the  atrocity  of  his  conduct  towards 
them ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done  so,  but  rather 
that  they  were  living  peaceably  in  Italy  on  the  faith  of  that  Treaty 
which  had  stipulated  for  their  liberty. 
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Biogripliy.  city  of  Mitylene,*  in  wliicli  his  mother  and  himself^ then 
a  boy,  had  received  his  father  in  his  flight  from  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  where  the  inhabitants   still 
cherished  with  a  fond  regard  the  memory  of  his  father's 
virtues.     The  kind  reception  which  they  gave  him  re- 
vived his  hopes ;  at  the  same  time  he  received  tidings 
of  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Antonius  against  the 
Farthians,  and  of  the  dissension   between  Augustus 
and  Lepidus  in  Sicily.    He  is  said  accordingly  to  have 
played  a  double  part,  on  the  one  hand  endeavouring 
to  win  the  support  of  the  Parthians,  and  on  the  other 
Ltst«dven-  *®^*^*'^°ff  the  friendship  of  Antonius,  when  he  found 
tareg  of      ^^^^  ^^  ^^  returned  from  Parthia  in  safety.     But  we 
Sex.  Pom-  ftre  told  also,  that  C.Furnius,t  who  was  the  Lieutenant 
p^iua.         of  Antonius  in  the  Province  of  Asia,  had  shown  an 
\  tmfriendly  disposition  towards  Pompeius  from  the  first 

moment  of  his  arrival  at  Lesbos  ;  and  that  M.  Titius, 
whom  Antonius  had  sent  from  Syria  to  oppose  him, 
on  the  first  tidings  of  his  hostile  purposes,  had  formerly 
received  kindnesses  from  him,  which  he  had  repaid 
by  deserting  his  service  and  going  over  to  Antonius. 
What  provocation  then  these  two  officers  may  have 
given,  or  how  far  they  may  have  misrepresented  to 
their  General  the  conduct  of  Pompeius,  is  difficult  to 
aay ;  but  we  are  told,  that  Pompeius  having  collected  a 
small  force  partly  from  his  own  partisans  who  now  again 
joined  him  after  their  dispersion,  and  partly  from  that 
distressed  portion  of  the  population  which  seems  in 
these  times  to  have  abounded  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  have  been  always  ready  to  follow  any 
standard  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  began  to  act  in  a 
hostile  manner  in  Asia.  Some  of  his  principal  friends,  X 
and  among  the  rest  his  own  father-in-law  L.  Libo, 
are  said  to  have  left  him,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
utter  hopeleswess  of  his  cause,  and  to  have  made  their 
own  terms  with  the  officers  of  Antonius.  Pompeius  him- 
self was  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  C.  Furnius,§ 
but  this  offer  was  refused ;  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  Titius,  whom  he  considered 
an  ungrateful  traitor.  But  being  overpowered  by  the 
force  brought  against  him,  and  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  make  his  way  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  was  finally  taken  prisoner,  and,  as  might 
^^J^f^y  have  been  expected,  was  put  to  death  by  Titius,  ||  at 
As^  by  "*  Miletus.  It  is  the  more  probable  account  that  this 
XitioB,  one  &ct  was  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  Antonius  $ 
of  theUen-  but  it  was  received  by  Augustus  at  Rome  as  a  triumph 
tenants  of  ^qq  by  his  associate,^  and  he  celebrated  it  by  re- 
AntoniuB,  joicingg,  and  by  paying  some  public  compliments  to 
^'  ^*  Antonius,  while  the  people  at  large,  indignant  at  the 
death  of  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  great  Pompey, 
retained  a  strong  detestation  of  Titius  as  the  author 
of  it ;  and  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  was  ex- 
hibiting some  games  in  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,**  he 
was  driven  from  the  theatre  by  a  general  burst  of 
public  feeling,  as  if  one  of  the  monuments  of  Pompey 's 
munificence  ought  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence 
of  the  murderer  of  his  son. 

In  the  interval,  which  followed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  final  contest  with  Antonius,  we 
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*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  sliz.  p.  402.    Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  133. 
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read  of  several  wars  carried  on  by  Augostm  and  his  CsluOetb 
Lieutenants  against  the  rude  tribes  inhabiting  the^nsCaar 
Alps,  and  against  the  Dalmatians  ;*  it  is  mentioned,  ^i>S«^ 
also,  that  he  now  led  the  Roman  armies,  for  the  first 
time,  against  the  Pannonians,  who  lived  between 
Dal  mat  ia  and  the  Danube,  and  whom  he  attacked 
without  any  provocation  for  the  mere  object  of  keep* 
ing  his  soldiers  in  employment.  On  his  return  from 
these  wars  to  Rome,  fresh  honours  were  lavished 
upon  him  in  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  his  wife 
Livia,t  and  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  persons  were 
declared  sacred,  like  those  of  the  Tribunes ;  and  they 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  without  a  guardian  or  trustee,  whose  agency 
was  necessary  to  all  women  in  legal  transactions,  as 
no  female  was  supposed  to  be  independent,  or  was 
capable  of  acting  in  her  own  name. 

The  Triumvirs  had  renewed  their  power  fof  a  period  Flnt  be- 
of  five  years,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  be-  R|J"21j 
ginning  of  the  year  716^  and  the  succession  to  the  |^^ 
ordinary  offices  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  set-  Angutu 
tied  for  eight  years,  when  the  Triumvirs  concluded  andAsto* 
their  treaty  with    Sex.  Pompeius  in  the  year  714.  »!"■• 
According  to  this  arrangement,  the  Triumvirate,  pro- 
perly expired  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  7^ ;  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and   C.  Sosius  were  the 
persons  who  had  been  named  as  Consuls  for  the  year 
721.    Already  were  the  signs  of  an  approaching  quar- 
rel between  Augustus  and  Antonius  become  clearly 
visible  3  Antonius  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  great 
accession  of  power  which  his  rival  had  gained  by  his 
acquisition  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa;  nor  was 
this  his  only  ground  of  complaint  3  X  ^^^  ^  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  that  Augustus  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  military  resources  of  Italy,  which  were  to 
be  divided  jointly  between  them  3  and  that  in  assign « 
ing  settlements  in  lands  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  he  had 
confined  his  grants  almost  exclusively  to  those  who 
had  served  particularly  under  his  own  standard.    Au- 
gustus, in  reply,  taxed  Antonius  with  having,  on  his 
part,  occupied  Armenia,  and  having  brought  disgrace  ' 

on  the  Roman  name,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  its 
King  3  he  said  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  become  his  Pro- 
vince through  his  connection  with  Cleopatra  3  and  that 
his  soldiers  could  not  claim  their  share  of  settlements 
in  Italy,  till  they  chose  to  divide,  with  equal  fairness, 
what  thjey  had  won  themselves  in  Medja  and  Parthia. 
This  was  a  mere  insult  on  the  disasters  of  Antonius*a 
late  expedition  into  those  countries  3  and  there  was 
hardly  more  weight  in  another  accusation  which  Dioa 
Cassius  ascribes  to  Augustus,  namely,  that  Antonius 
had  put  Sex.  Pompeius  to  death,  whereas  he  himself 
had  purposely  allowed  him  to  escape  from  Sicily.  But 
Augustus's  main  reliance  was  on  the  feeling  of  na* 
tional  pride  which  he  hoped  to  awaken  in  the  Romans, 
by  representing  his  rival  as  one  who  had  cast  off  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  was  become  the  mere  slave 
of  a  foreign  Queen.  With  this  view  every  tale  of  the 
levities  in  which  Antonius  indulged  in  his  hours  of 
festivity  with  Cleopatra,  and  of  the  attentions  and 
gallantries  which  he  paid  to  her,  was  eagerly  caught 
up  and  industriously  circulated  3  and  the  public  were 


^  Livy,  EpUowut  lib.  cxzxL    Dion  Cassius,  lio.  xlix*  p«  41% 

413. 
f  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xliz.  p.  414. 

X  Ibid.  Ub.  1.  p.  419.    PlaUrcb^  in  4ntoniot  C.  55 
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taught  to  deplore  the  degradation  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  name  $  because  Antoniiu  had  assumed  the 
character  of  Gymnasiarch,  or  master  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  at  Alexandria  ;*  because  he  had  called  Cleo- 
patra his  Queen  and  Sovereign  lady ;  and  because  she 
had  some  Roman  soldiers  amongst  her  guards,  and 
her  name  was  inscribed  on  their  shields  as  their  com* 
mander  and  mistress.     . 

But  the  two  Consuls,  C.  Sosius  and  Cn.  Domitius, 
were  friends  of  Antonius,  and  as  the  Triumvirate  was 
aow  l^;ally  at  an  end,  the  Consular  power  might  seem 
entitled  to  resume  its  ancient  ascendency.  Accord- 
ingly»  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  year^f  C.  Sosius 
delivered  a  speech  full  of  the  praises  of  Antonius,  and 
of  invective  against  Augustus ;  and  he  would  have 
immediately  proceeded  to  employ  the  authority  of  his 
office  in  some  measure  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  had  not  Nonius  Balbus,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
interposed  with  his  negative.  But  this  revival  of  the 
legal  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  was,  of  all 
things,  most  unwelcome  to  Augustus;  he  returned, 
therefore,  speedily  to  Rome,  (for  he  had  absented 
himself  purposely  from  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on 
the  first  of  January,)  assembled  the  Senate,  and  sur- 
rounding his  person  with  a  military  force,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  his  partisans,  armed,  it  is  said,  with  con- 
cealed daggers,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Curule  chair, 
which  he  was  used  to  occupy,  between  the  chairs  of  the 
Consuls,  and  after  having  spoken  at  some  length  in 
defence  of  himself,  he  uttered  a  strong  invective,  in 
his  turn,  against  Sosius  and  Antonius.  The  actual 
presence  of  his  soldiers  intimated  sufficiently  that 
"  the  Master  of  the  Legions  *'  was  not  a  person  with 
whom  it  was  safe  to  argue ;  no  one  therefore  answered 
him,  and  he  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  again  on 
a  fixed  day,  when  he  assured  them  that  he  would 
produce  written  proofs  of  the  unworthiness  of  Anto- 
nius. Meanwhile  the  Consuls,  followed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Senators,  left  the  Capital  privately, 
and  repaired  to  Antonius ;  while  Augustus,  to  avoid 
the  odium  which  their  retirement  cast  upon  him, 
pretended  that  he  had  himself  allowed  them  freely  to 
withdraw,  and  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  departure 
of  any  other  friends  of  Antonius,  who  might  wish,  in 
like  manner,  to  join  him.  It  appears  that  Antonius  had 
already  begun  to  prepare  for  war ;  X  and  that  both 
Cleopatra  and  himself  were  about  this  time  in  Asia 
Minor,  while  their  land  and  sea  forces  were  gathering 
together  in  the  same  quarter  and  in  the  .^^gean. 
Here  he  heard  of  the  proceedings  which  were  going 
on  against  him  at  Rome,}  of  the  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Senate  which  took  place  after  the  departure  of 
the  Consuls,  and  of  the  language  which  Augustus  used 
both  in  speaking  and  writing  concerning  him.  Upon 
this  he  assembled  a  sort  of  counter  Senate,  consisting 
of  the  numerous  Senators  who  had  repaired  to  him 
from  Rome.  After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  war  should  be  undertaken ;  and  Antonius  sent 
a  formal  divorce  to  Octavia,  exactly  as  Augustus  had 
divorced  his  first  wife,  Clodia,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
quarrel  with  her  mother  Fulvia  and  with  L.  Antonius. 
But  the  notoriety  of  the  connection  of  Antonius  with 
Cleopatra,  made  it  appear  that  Octavia  was  rather 


*  Dion  CMsiuB,  lib.  1.  p.  421. ' 
X  Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  c.  56. 
(  Dion  Cssthii,  lib.  1.  p.  420. 
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sacrificed  to  his  passion  for  the  Egyptian  Queen,  than 
divorced  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  her  brother ; 
and  this  also  was  used  as  a  topic  on  which  to  excite 
the  national  pride  of  the  Romans,  by  representing  a 
noble  Roman  lady  as  dishonoured  and  despised  by  her 
husband,  in  order  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  his  bar- 
barian pdramoun 

This  feeling,  indeed,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Romans  of  the  Capital  $  even  the  officers  of  Antonius 
were  disgusted  at  the  evident  influence  which  Cleo- 
patra exercised  over  him,  and  against  which  their 
wisest  counsels  were  sure  to  be  offered  ineffec- 
tually. They  might  conjecture  too,  from  the  infatua- 
tion of  their  (^neral,  the  probable  result  of  the 
war;  and  thus  L.  Flancus,*  who  had  formerly 
made  so  many  professions  of  fidelity  to  the  old 
Constitution,  and  had  afterwards  joined  the  Trium- 
virs, and  procured  from  them  the  murder  of  his 
own  brother  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  his  treason, 
now  deserted  the  cause  of  Antonius.  Accompanied 
by  his  nephew,  M.  Titius,  the  author  of  the  death  of 
Sex.  Pompeius,t  he  hastened  to  Rome  to  transfer  his 
services  to  Augustus.  Plancus  and  Titius  had  been 
deeply  trusted  by  Antonius,  and  they  now  betrayed 
to  his  enemy  every  secret  of  which  they  were  in  pos- 
session. Amongst  the  rest  they  intimated  to  him 
the  contents  of  the  Will  of  Antonius,  which  they  had 
themselves  attested]  and  informed  him  in  whose  care  it 
was  deposited.  Augustus  immediately  got  this  docu- 
ment into  his  power ;  {  and,  with  shameless  baseness, 
broke  open  the  seals,  and  read  the  contents  of  it  pub- 
licly, first  to  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  assembly 
of  the  People.  The  clause  in  it,  which  especially  in- 
duced Augustus  to  commit  this  act,  was  one  in  which 
Antonius  desired  that  his  body  might,  after  his  death, 
be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  there  buried  by  the  side 
of  Cleopatra.  This  proof  of  his  romantic  passion  for  a 
foreigner,  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  attest 
his  utter  degeneracy,  and  induced  the  populace,  at 
least,  to  credit  the  inventions  of  his  enemies,  who  as- 
serted that  it  was  his  intention,  if  victorious  in  the 
approaching  contest,  to  give  up  Rome  to  the  dominion 
of  Cleopatra,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
clear,  from  the  language  of  those  poets,  who  wrote 
under  the  patronage  of  Augustus^}  that  this  was  the 
light  in  which  the  war  was  industriously  represented; 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  give  it  the  character 
of  a  contest  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  to  array  on 
the  side  of  Augustus  the  national  pride  and  jealousy  of 

*  Dion  CaMias,  lib.  L  p.  420.    Plntwcb,  in  ^nimUo,  c  58. 
f  Velleius  Paterculus,  Ub.  iL  c.  108. 

i  Dion  Cassiua,  p.  420.  Plutarch,  imAtUotU;  c.58.  Snetoniiu, 
in  Augntto,  c.  17. 

§         .    Antehae  nefat  dtpromert  C^rcvimm 
CetlU  mritU;  dum  Cupitotto 
JUgina  dementea  rmntu, 
Fkmu  et  Imperio  fMrahai, 
Contaminato  cumgrtgt  turpnun 
Morbo  Virwwm,  Horace,  Canm.  lib.  i.  Ode  37* 

Hine  Augusiui  agent  Italot  in  prmtia  C^tar, 

Cum  Patribut  PoptUoque,  Penmtibut  et  Magnis  DOa^ 

hine  ope  bnrbaricA,  variitque  Aniomui  annitf 

— eequiturquef  ne/ae  I  ASgypiia  can/ux  i 

Omnigenumque  DeAm  Afonttra,  et  lairator  AmMa 
Contra  Neptunam  et  Fenerem,  eontraque  Mmertrnm, 
Tela  tenent,  VirgU,  JEneid,  viii.  V,  678.  685. 
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Btosrapb/.  tlie  people  of  Rome.  Nor  were  these  arts  unsuecessAil; 
insomuch^  that  the  infomy  of  stealing  and  divulging 
the  contents  of  a  Will  was  forgotten,  in  the  indignation 
felt  by  the  Romans,  at  the  preference  shown  by  An- 
tonius  to  Egypt,  rather  than  to  his  own  country ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  the  Senate,'  as  soon  as  they  had  heard 
the  Will  read,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  Consulship  to  which  he  was  to  have 
succeeded  in  the  following  year,*  and  of  all  his  other 
authority  as  an  officer  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth*. 
His  adherents  moreover  were  encouraged  to  desert 
him,  by  promises  of  indemnity  and  honours. 

At  the  same  time  war  was  declared  against  Cleo- 
iiffidnst  ^^  patra,  and  Augustus  discharged  the  office  of  FeciaUs 
Cleopatra,  or  Herald,  in  going  through  all  the  usual  ceremonies 
in  denouncing  it.  But  for  a  contest  of  this  magni- 
tude, immense  resources  were  requisite,  and  accord- 
ingly Augustus  imposed  an  income  tax  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  all  the  free  citizens  who  possessed'  any 
land  in  Italy  jf  and  a  tax  upon  capital  at  the  rate  of 
4^1^.  105.  per  cent,  on  all  freedmen  who  were  worth 
fifty  thousand  denarii,  or  about  sSl6\4.  The  inequality 
of  these  burdens  was  greatly  resented  by  the  freed* 
men ;  and  numerous  disturbances  were  the  consequence. 


*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  1.  p.  421. 

t  Ibid.  p.  424.    Plutardi,  in  Antmtic,  e.  58. 


insomuch,  that  it  wbs  supposed  that  the  appearance  of 
Antonius  in  Italy  at  that  moment,  would  have  ensured 
him  a  complete  victory  oi«r  his  rivaL  But  whether 
Antonius  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  prepaca* 
tions  to  risk  sueh  an  attempt,  or  whether  thene  was 
any  failure  of  enterprise  on  his  pan,  it  is  certain  that 
Augustus  was  suffered  to  crash  the  discontents  o£ 
Italy  without  any  interruption.  His  fleet  was  assem-^ 
bled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusiimi,*  and 
threatened  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  about  the 
autumn  of  the  year  7%  $  and  Antonius  judging  it  too 
late  in  the  season  to  commence  any  active  operational 
fell  back*  from  Corcyra,  to  which  place  he  had  ad* 
vanced  in  the  hope  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy  be* 
fore  his  adversary  was  ready  to  meet  hhu,  and  passed 
the  winter  at  Patrs,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  And  thus  having  brought  the  tw^o 
parties  to  the  eve  of  the  decisive  struggle,  we  shall 
here  pause  in  our  narrative ;  and  referring  our  readers 
to  the  History  of  Egypt  for  the  details  of  die  Actian 
war,  we  shall  hereafter  resume  the  story  of  Augustiia 
at  the  period  when  his  ambition  was  ftiUyt  gratified, 
and  he  was  become  the  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Bomau 
Empire. 
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I27  our  IXtb  volume  (p.  213)  we  have  brought  down 
tbe  Hbtory  of  £gjpi  t(^  the  aecession  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  who  is 
usually  sumamed  Soter ;  and  in  our  account  of  the 
military  exploits  of  "  Alexander's  Successors,'*  we 
have  supplied  to  our  readers  an  otitline  of  the  more 
important  occurrences  which  respected  that  country, 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  It  is 
our  intention  to  give,  in  the  present  Chapter,  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  internal  History  of  Egypt  during  tbe 
reigas  of  the  Grecian  Sangs  $  beginning  with  the  re- 
nowned son  of  Lag^s,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  ending  with  Cleopatra,  whose  impru'- 
deat  conduct  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Royal  house, 
and  the  final  sabjueation  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

The  Province  of  Egypt  having  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  he 
proceeded  thither  witiiout  delay  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  its  afiairs.  Cleomenes,  an  officer  who  had  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Macedonian  Prince,  was 
already  in  that  country,  charged  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  itS'  finances,  and  appointed  to  collect  that 
portioa  of  its  revenue  which  the  Egyptians  had  bound 
themselves  to  pay  to  their  conquerors  as  the  price  of 
their  security ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Council 
of  Generals  who  sanctioned  the  division  of  their  late 
maater'-s  territories,  had  resolved  that  this  faithful 
oivoy  should  continue  to  exercise  his  wonted  autho- 
rity, and  divide  the  cares  of  administration  with  the 
new  Governor.  But  Ptolemy,  whose  ambition  very 
soon  aspired  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Egypt,  determined 
to  have  no  rival.  He  speedily  procured  the  murder  of 
Cleomenes;  seized  upon  the  Treasury  at  Alexandria, 
which  contuned  eight  thousand  talents ;  added  to  his 
anay,  and  increased  the  number  of  his  ships  i  and  in 
a  word  left  no  means  unemployed  whereby  he  might 
atrengthea  his  own  interests,  and  defeat  the  designs  of 
his  enemies.  He  laboured,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  and  to  secure  their  co- 
operation in  his  great  designs  :  and.  anticipating  the 
diaacnaions  that  were  about  to  burst  out  among  his 
military  colleagues  in  the  other  Provinces,  he  fortified 
his  dominions  so  strongly  agaiast  every  species  of 
assault  from  abroad,  that,  when  the  eventful  struggle 
did  take  place  among  the  Successors  of  Alexander, 
Egypt  alone  remained  almost  entirely  unmoved  by 


those  tremendous  convulsions  which  shook  every 
other  part  of  the  Maceddnian  Emphre  to  its  very 
centre.* 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  History  of 
AazANDBa's  SuccBSSoas  for  an  account  of  the  wars 
which  ensued,  first  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy, 
and  afterwards  between  the  latter  and  Antigonus. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  away  amidst  the  labours  of 
the  camp,  or  in  the  uncertain  tranquillity  of  an  ooca-' 
sional  truce,  until  at  length  the  victory  obtained  at 
Ipsus  confirmed  so  completely  the  power  of  the 
Egyptian  ruler,  that  he  was  enabled  thenceforward  to 
devote  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  country,  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  Learning  and  of  the  Arts. 

It  has  been  said  of  Ptolemy  that,  like  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  he  exhibited  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  a  remarkable  diversity  of  character.  As 
long  as  his  fortunes  were  suspended  on  the  casualties 
of  war,  or  were  menaced  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies,  he  showed  himself  very  little  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  which  he  employed  to  ensure  success  : 
but  no  sooner  was  his  Kingdom  placed  on  a  firm 
basis,  by  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  frontier  Phyvinces  as  he  deemed  necessary 
to  its  defence,  than  he  laid  aside  the  stem  policy 
which  had  theretofore  distinguished  his  measures,  and 
turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  decoration  of  his  Capital. f 

It  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  observe,  that 
these  benevolent  and  liberal  views  on  the  part  o€ 
Ptolemy  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
occasion  on  which  a  wise  and  moderate  Government 
has  profited  by  the  anarchy  of  surrounding  States. 
Thousands  of  ingenious  persons  who  were  driven  from 
home  by  the  violence  of  war,  or  by.  the  dread  of 
domestic  insurrection,  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  ^ 
whither  they  carried  with  them  the  Arts  which  pro- 
mote the  general  wealth  of  every  community,  and 
the  love  of  Literature  and  Science,  which  are  the  most 
lasting  basis  of  National  Glory. 

*  P&nsaniRS,  Altidt.  6.  Arrian  apM^Photium.  IModoiua, lib.xx« 
f  Justin,  lib.  xy.  c.  4.    Diodonis,  lib.  xx.    Plntacch,  <*»  Dt* 
metrium, 
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Hiitoiy.  Among  the  more  illustrious  of  the  exiles  who  sought 
the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  we  have  to  place  the  name 
of  Demetrius  Pbalereus.  This  distinguished  scholar, 
after  having  governed  Athens  ten  years,  with  singular 
ability  and  zeal,  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  for 
refuge  in  the  new  Capital  of  Egypt ;  and  being  kindly 
received  by  Ptolemy,  he  soon  rendered  his  literary 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  avail  in  forwarding  the 
schemes  which  that  wise  Monarch  had  already  devised, 
for  extending  among  the  higher  classes  of  his  subjects 
a  desire  for  elegant  amusement  and  philosophical  re- 
search. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Phalerean  he  resolved 
to  establish  a  Library  on  such  a  liberal  and  magnificent 
Alez^ndrian  ^^ale  as  that  he  might  deposit  in  it,  not  only  the 
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various  literary  works  with  which  the  genius  of  Greece 
bad  begun  to  enrich  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  such  ancient  and  curious  books  as  his  grow- 
ing intercourse  with  more  Eastern  nations  might  enable 
him  to  collect.  The  fame  of  this  institution  has 
reached  even  to  our  own  times ;  and  it  has  contributed 
in  no  ordinary  degree  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  the 
•first  Ptolemy,  and  to  confer  upon  his  reign  the  cha- 
racter of  a  more  generous  and  lofty  spirit  than  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  government  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.^ 

In  connection  with  the  Alexandrian  Library,  the  King 
of  Egypt  was  in  like  manner  pleased  to  found  a  Mu- 
.seum }  of  which  the  main  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
supply  to  studious  men  at  once  the  means  and  the  en- 
couragement to  follow  out  their  several  pursuits.  The 
members  lived  together  and  partook  in  common  of  the 
bounty  of  the  Sovereign :  who,  in  addition  to  the  muni« 
ficence  of  a  liberal  establishment,  stimulated  their 
researches  by  his  example  ;  animated  their  discussions 
by  listening  to  their  arguments,  or  by  taking  aside  in 
their  philosophical  hypotheses  ;  creating  respect  for 
their  association  by  condescending  to  share  in  its 
labours,  and  to  accept  of  its  honours .f 

We  must  rest  satisfied  with  referring  the  reader  to 
Eusebius,  Strabo,  and  Quintilian,  for  a  list  of  the 
Poets  and  Dramatists  who  adorned  the  Court  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  mention  that 
this  renowned  Prince  established  at  Alexandria .  four 
separate  Schools  for  the  advancement  of  Science.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  School  of  Critics  and  Com- 
mentators i  which  numbered  among  its  members  the 
celebrated  names  of  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes,  Arls- 
Jtarchus,  Appllodorus,  and  Aristodemus  y  and  which 
^continued  to  shed  a  light  more  or  less  constant  on  the 
annals  of  literature,  from  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration down  to  the  full  ascendancy  of  Roman 
power  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Mathematics  occupied  the  attention  of  the  second 
School  founded  by  Ptolemy.  This  important  Science 
had  made  considerable  progress  at  Athens,  in  the 
Academy  of  Plato,  whose  pupils  carried  the  love 
•aiui  reputation  of  their  favourite  study  into  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Greece.  The  Alexandrian 
School  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  in  the  works  of 
Euclid,  Apollonius,  and  Archimedes,  the  most  satis- 
&ctory  evidence  of  the  singular  success  with  which 
the  abstract  truths  of  Geometry  had  been  pursUed  by 
the  older  Philosophers  of  Attica  :  accompanied,  at 


the  same  time,  with  a  pleasine  and  most  convincing  Egypt. 
proof,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Egyptian  Ring  had  ^^-v** 
not  failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  llie  ingenuity  of  ^^ 
modem  times  has  added  nothing  'to  the  elementary  ^'  *• 
principles  of  Euclid  5  and  the  most  successfiil  experi-  ^^^1« 
^  menters  in  the  most  improved  of  the  physical  sciences 
have  despaired  of  equalling  the  splendid'  results  which 
were  effected  by  the  apparatus  of  Archimedes.* 

The  third  School  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  prac- 
tical Astronomy.  Of  the  labours  of  this  distinguished 
association  we  have  given  a  full  account  in  another 
place,  and  narrated  how  the  sages  of  Alexandria 
undertook  to  calculate  the  distances  and  magnitudes 
of  the  planets,  the  rate  of  their  movements,  and  to  of  a^ 
trace  the  causes,  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  that  nony. 
apparent  irregularity,  which  shows  itself  in  the  revo- 
lution of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  Timocharis  and 
Aristillus  first  began  to  collect  those  valuable  obser- 
vations which  were  afterwards  so  much  increased, 
and  so  ably  employed  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and 
Hipparchus  of  Nicsa,  and  on  which  was  ultimately 
founded  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  Calendar  under 
the  auspices  of  Julius  Csesar.f 

The  School  of  Medicine,  which  was  the  last  of  the  Of  Ifcdi- 
four  institutions  established  by  the  King  of  I^ypt,  ^'^ 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  his  people.  By  an  in- 
dulgence extremely  rare  in  that  age,  the  teachers  of 
Anatomy  were  allowed  to  illustrate  their  lectures  by 
the  dissection  of  human  bodies.  Tertullian,  in  his 
work  De  Anmd,  assures  us  that  Herophilus,  one  of  the 
first  Professors  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  dissected 
six  hundred  men,  in  order  to  make  himself  fuUy 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  offices  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  human  frame.  He  showed  his  contempt 
for  mankind,  says  the  venerable  Father,  by  the  means 
which  he  used  to  obtun  a  complete  knowledge  of 
their  physical  nature.  '*  HerophUtu  iUe  medicu* — qui 
hommem  odut  ut  ndsset^X 

Though  Alexandria  was  afterwards  celehrated  for  Fhnoso- 
the  zeal  with  which  her  Philosophers  recommended  phinl 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  the  Royal  patronage  was  not  '*^^^' 
confined  to  the  tenets  of  that  eloquent  writer.  On  the  ^""^ 
contrary,  he  himself  appears  to  have  inclined  to  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  j  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  favourite  Minister  and  lite- 
rary  confidant,   had   openly  avowed  his   preference 
for  the  dogmas  of  the  latter  School.    But  whether 
Platonists,  or  Pythagoreans,  or  Peripatetics,  all  meii 
of  ingenuity  and  research  found  a. safe  retreat  and  a 
liberal  protection  at  the  Court  of  Ptolemy.     He  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  Learning  to  yield  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  any  one  sect;  and  he  was  much  more  desirous 
to  extend  among  his  subjects  the  general  principles 
of  Science,  than  to  indulge  his  own  partiality   ia 
favour  of  any  particular  system  of  opinions. § 

The  example  of  Ptolemy  himself  would^  stimulate 
the  industry  of  the  historian.  His  work  is  unfortu- 
nately lost  to  Literature  -,  but  we  learn  firom  the 
narrative  of  Arrian,  that  the  favourite  General  of 
Alexander  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  abilitieB 


*  Diodorn^,  lib.  zz.  c.  45. 
Jotephns,  jiniiq.  Jud*  lib.  iii.  c  2 
t  Strabo,  Ub.  zvii. 


,  ror.  Uitt.  Ub.  ill.  c.  17. 


*  Pappus,  Collec.  Math,  Ub.  vii.  Diogenes  Laertias.  Froclus. 
Euclid,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  Iliilopon.  Onumtntar.  im  iimmfyi,  Pomier» 
Valerius  Maxiraus,  lib.  viii.  c.  12. 

t  Ptolemy,  Synimg,  Mug*  Ub.  vi.  e.  3.  Celiiis,  ifi  Prmf^  JH({f«9« 
MyihoUg.   Galen,  torn.  iv. 

X  See  Galen,  ut  Mtpra, 

§  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Pythag.   AUienftus,  lib.  ir. 
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Hiitorjr.  as  an  antbor,  than  by  his  skill  as  a  commander.  The 
ravages  of  time  and  of  barbarian  conquerors  have, 
indeed^  allowed  but  few  memorials  to  remain  of  the 
Historic  Muse ;  and  it  is  only  from  references  which 
are  found  in  scattered  volumes,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  form  some  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  treasures 
of  learning  which  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria. 

We  reserve  for  the  article  Egypt,  in  the  Miscella- 
neous Division  of  our  Work,  an  account  of  the  im- 
provements which  the  Greek  Capital  of  that  ancient 
kingdom  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  to  his  son, 
Fhiladelphus.  The  Arts  as  well  as  the  Sciences  had 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  enlightened  society  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  they  never  fail  to  repay  the  protection  under 
which  they  are  permitted  to  flourish.  The  advanced 
state  of  Egypt  in  regard  to  the  fine  Arts  in  particular. 
Coronation  received  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  Coronation 
i:^'*"^  festival  of  the  young  Ptolemy,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  King  two  years  before  his  death. 

This  solemnity  is  said  to  have  drawn  to  Alexandria 
crowds  of  strangers  from  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
The  native  of  India  joined  the  mountaineer  of  Cauca- 
sus and  the  swarthy  inhabitant  of  Ethiopia,  to  witness 
the  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  Princes.  The 
pavilion  in  which  the  Ptolemies  received  the  more 
illustrious  of  the  visitors,  was  elevated  on  pillars 
seventy-five  feet  high  3  imitating  in  their  form  the 
degree  of  the  palm  tree  and  the  fantastic  thyrsus  of 
Bacchus.  Its  centre  was  overshadowed  by  a  rich 
canopy  of  scarlet  3  the  floor  was  adorned  with  the 
carpets  of  Babylon  or  of  Persia.  The  hall  exhibited 
a  hundred  marble  figures  of  different  kinds  of  animals, 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  most  choice  paintings  of  the 
^icyonian  masters.  Two  golden  eagles,  each  above 
twenty  feet  in  height,  towered  on  the  summit  of  this 
splendid  edifice.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
tripods,  the  vases,  the  couches,  and  tables,  formed  of 
gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  3  the  materials 
alone  are  said  to  have  exceeded  in  value  the  amount  of 
two  million^  sterling. 

In  the  following  details,  which  are  translated  from 
Callixenus  of  Rhodes,  we  use  the  version  of  Dr. 
Gillies.  In  the  procession  which  ensued,  says  the 
Rhodian,  and  which  lasted  from  morning  till  sun-set, 
the  superstition  of  Greece  was  recommended  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Asiatics  by  whatever  could  please  the 
fancy  or  soothe  the  senses.  The  image  of  each  divinity, 
always  of  a  colossal  magnitude,  was  accompanied  by 
his  emblems,  his  altar,  and  his  car  of  triumph  :  while 
the  dramatic  representation  of  his  attendants,  or* 
paintic^  nearly  as  impressive,  exhibited  the  labours 
which  he  had  encountered,  and  the  benefits  which  he 
had  conferred.  The  pomp  of  Bacchus  is  described 
circumstantially,  and  this  part  may  help  the  imagina- 
tion to  grasp  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.  His  car, 
crowned  with  vines  and  ivy,  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  troops  of  Satyrs,  mimics,  and  Priests,  with  all  the 
inferior  votaries  of  that  jolly  God.  Golden  censers 
diffused  around  the  most  precious  perfumes.  Behind 
the  image  of  the  God  followed  that  of  his  nurse 
Nysa ;  at  first  reclined  in  her  chariot,  but  afterwards 
rising  spontaneously  and  pouring  forth  libations  of 
milk.  Wine  distilled  from  innumerable  fountains,  and 
particularly  from  a  movable  wine-*press  drawn  by 
three  hundred  men,  and  trodden  by  sixty  satyrs,  who 
enlivened  their  work  by  chanting  the  Vintage  hymn. 


This  procession,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  one 
still  more  extraordinary,  in  which  Bacchus  appeared 
in  his  character  of  an  Eastern  conqueror  -,  represented 
by  an  idol  eighteen  feet  high  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
attended  by  five  hundred  Nymphs  in  purple  tissues, 
and  a  proportional  number  of  Satyrs  completely  armed. 
Twenty  elephants  adorned  the  most  splendid  of  Ro- 
man triumphs,  that  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian ;  but 
twenty«four  chariots,  each  drawn  by  four  of  these 
huge  animals,  appeared  in  one  scene  of  this  gorgeous 
procession  ^  in  which  the  Ptolemies  had  united  the 
rarest  objects  in  nature  with  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  art.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  eight 
hundred  waggons  laden  with  spices  and  perfumes; 
Negroes  bearing  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold  j  the  natives 
of  Uindtistiin  displaying  in  captivity  the  elegit  clothes 
and  rich  jewels  of  their  country ;  birds  of  various 
plumage  hovering  round  artificial  grottoes  $  'innumer« 
able  yokes  of  fierce  panthers  and  beautiful  zebras; 
white  oxen  from  India  ;  the  camelopard  and  rhinoceros 
from  Ethiopia  ;  Numidian '  lions  and  savage  tigers, 
with  Hyrcanian  and  Molossian  dogs,  rivalling  in  ferocity 
and  strength  those  tyrants  of  the  desert.  The  pageant 
of  Bacchus  was  followed  by  that  of  the  other  Divini- 
ties. Alexander  the  Great,  alone  more  Godlike  than 
the  whole  hierarchy,  came  the  last  of  all.  His  statue 
was  of  pure  gold,  and  his  car  was  drawn  by  elephants 
of  unrivalled  magnitude.  Pallas  and  Victory  attended 
their  &vourite  hero.* 

We  have  introduced  this  abridgement  of  a  descrip- 
tion, the  full  details  of  which  would  have  fatigued  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  costly  magnificence  which  illustrated  the  Court  of 
the  first  Ptolemies,  and  thereby  to  afford  the  means  of 
judging  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Arts  which  ministered 
to  that  Royal  display.  The  paintings  and  sculptures, 
which  mingled  with  the  other  ornaments  of  this  gor- 
geous solemnity,  certainly  justify  the  inference  that 
coarser  and  more  useful  productions  of  the  Arts  were 
likewise  at  that  period  sufficiently  abundant  In  Egypt. 
The  perfumes,  too,  and  the  multitude  of  other  foreign 
commodities  which  were  lavished  during  the  proces- 
sion and  entertainments,  prove  the  extensive  commerce 
which  had  already  rewarded  the  wise  policy  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  first  Successor.  In  short,  the  Coronation 
festival  of  Ptolemy  aflFords  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
that  Egypt  was,  at  the  accession  of  Philadelphus,  in 
a  state  of  great  prosperity ;  powerful  in  its  natural 
resources,  enriched  by  trade,  adorned  by  the  Arts,  and 
secured  in  all  its  possessions  by  able  councillors  and 
by  numerous  fleets  and  armies. 

There  is  one  proceeding  in  the  reign  of  this  sagacious 
Prince,  for  which  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
account,  particularly  when  invested  with  the  im- 
portance which  he  chose  to  attach  to  it.  We  allude  to 
the  removal  of  the  image  of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to 
Alexandria ;  a  measure  which  was  preceded  by  more 
negociation,  and  accomplished  with  greater  solemnity, 
than'  the  transference  of  all  the  States  which  arms  or 
Treaties  had  added  to  the  Egyptian  dominions.  Taci- 
tus in  his  Hiitory  deigns  to  take  notice  of  this  event, 
and  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  Ptolemy  to  a  super- 
natural cause.  The  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  exhorted  him  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Sinope 
the  sacred  emblem  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in 
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F»Biut,  peranadiii^tlie  Egyptian  Monarch  that  heivould 
tiietefoy  eiiftiire  lor  his  country  a  high  degree  of  felicity 
aad  honoar.  Ptolemy  forthwiih^obey^  the  celcBtial 
admonttioOf  and  eeat  Ambassadors  to  Sioope  But  so 
greatly  were  the  people  of  diat  district  attached  to  the 
dirine  effigy  of  Serapis,  that  they  relvsed  for  more  than 
two  years  to  -listen  to  the  proposal  of  their  powerful 
oei^bour.  Famiae  at  length  accomplished  that  which 
thetntreaties  and  bribes  of  the  King  of  £gypthadfiuled 
to  effect.  The  inhabitants  of  Sinope  ooBsented  to 
barter  the  image  of  their  God  £br  a  certain  quantity  of 
corn.  A  Temple  was  built  for  it  at  Alexandria^  called  the 
8erapeion»  a  structure  on  which  so  much  cost  and  skill 
was  lavished,  that»  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  main- 
tains,  it  surpassed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  the 
temples  in  the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
To  the  8erapeion»  moreover,  was  attached  that  Library, 
whidk  we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  has  been 
celebrated  in  all  succeeding  ages  for  the  value  and 
number  of  the  books  which  it  contained.* 

Ptolemy  the  First  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  about  two  years,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
after  he  had  admitted  his  son  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  unquestionably  the  best  and  ablest 
Prince  of  all  his  race;  and  left  for  the  direction 
of  bis  successors  such  examples  of  prudence^  justice, 
and  clemency,  as  very  fisw  of  them  had  firmness 
to  imitate.  He  presided  over  the  affairs  of  Egypt  foe 
about  forty  years  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der ;  in  which  time  he  raised  it  to  a  height  of  grandeur 
and  power  far  above  that  of  any  other  contemporary 
Kingdom.  He  retained  on  the  throne  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  manners  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished 
when  he  was  yet  a  Macedonian  soldier  ;  and  so  little 
was  his  mind  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  avarice, 
that  he  neglected  to  accumulate  any  personal  property. 
His  maxim  on  this  subject  is  said  to  have  been,  "  that 
it  is  more  honourable  in  a  King  to  enrich  others  than 
to  be  rich  himself.*' 

The  dominions  to  which  Fhiladelphns  succeeded 
were  extensive  and  powerful,  and  so  well  connected, 
that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  abroad,  each 
separate  portion  could  afford  assistance  to  every  othcF. 
Besides  Egypt,  he  found  subjected  to  his  authority  the 
important  Provinces  of  Phosnicia,  Cosle-Syria,  Arahia, 
Lybia,  Ethiopia,  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  isles  called  the  Cyckdes.f 

It  is  said  that  he  disgraced  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  the  murder  oi  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had 
given  the  young  Prince  offence  by  the  counsd  which 
he  offered  to  his  father,  the  htte  Ptolemy,  in  r^ard  to 
a  successor.  He  ordered  the  Philosopher  to  be  seized 
and  confined  in  a  remote  fortress,  until  he  should  de? 
termine  in  what  manner  to  treat  him.  .  The  bite  of  a 
poisonous  reptile  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  that  great 
man,  to  whom  Egypt  owed  so  much,  and  who  bad 
cert£ttnly  merited  even  at  the  hands  of  Philadelphus,  a 
very  different  fate,  t 

The  wars  which  Ptolemy  the  Second  carried  on, 
both  against  his  brother  Magus  and  the  King  of  Syria, 
are  narrated  at  some  length  in  our  historical  sketch 
of  ALBXANDBa's  SvccassoES.    The  reader  will  find 
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H^reater  pleasure  la  Barreying  the  ooflinei  of  a  pietaw, 
in  which  the  prospoity  and  happiness  of  Egypt  have 
heea  delineated  by  aeTcial  authors  of  good  information 
and  ▼eracity.  We  have  already  referred  toThcoeritos, 
who  in  his  Idylh  assures  us,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
patriotism,  that  Egypt  under  the  away  of  Ploleasy  was 
governed  by  mild  and  eqnal  laws;  was  defended  by  in- 
vincible armies;  and  was  at  once  the  best  cultivated  and 
the  moat  commerciai  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  snbjoins,  in  a  tone  of  innocent  exaggeration,  that 
the  regal  authority  of  his  patron  was  acknowledged  in 
more  than  thirty  thousand  cities  or  towns,  all  flourish- 
ing and  wealthy ;  that  the  fleets  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
Mediterranean  were  employed  in  conducting  a  most 
extensive  traffic ;  and  that  a  nation  which  liad  kmg 
languished  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  and  had 
sm&  into  the  degraded  condition  of  a  Provinoe,  onee 
aaore  raised  its  head  fn  its  original  splendour,  and 
exercised  a  secure  dominion  over  the  islands  of  Greece, 
the  seaports  of  Asia,  and  the  remote  regions  of  Liybta 
and  Ethiopia. 

The  narrative  of  Appiaa,  an  historian  af  great 
fidelity,  and  who  possessed  the  most  ample  means  of 
information  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  less  inflated  than 
that  of  Theocritus,  but  is  nevertheless  fitted  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most  elevated  notions 
respecting  the  power  of  Ptolemy.  He  tells  us^  that 
his  army  consisted  of  two  hundred  thousand  foot, 
forty  thousand  horse,  three  hundred  elephants,  and  tvro 
thousand  armed  chariots.  His  magazines  were  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  military  stores  and  engines,  and  eoi^ 
tained  armour  for  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  in 
addition  to  those  which  he  maintained  in  a  state  of  equip- 
meat.  Nor  was  his  navy  less  numerous  or  efficient ;  it 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  ships  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size,  some  of  them  having  thirty-five  tiers  of 
oars  I  fifteen  hundred  trireme  and  quadrircme  galleys ; 
besides  two  thousand  armed  vessels  of  smaller  dioseo- 
sions.  Four  thousand  Egyptian  merchantmen  are 
said  to  have  navigated  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  eig^fat 
hundred  barges,  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  are 
described  as  plying  on  the  Nile,  and  ministering  to  the- 
pleasure  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  who  oceiqpied  its 
bankSk  The  public  arsenals,  too,  were  stored  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  marine  equipments,  being 
equal,  at  least,  to  all  the  wants  of  a  navy  double  the 
amount  of  that  which  was  at  any  time  actually  ready 
for  sea.* 

The  treasures  of  Ptolemy  were  in  full  proportion  to  Tieasore. 
his  mighty  fleets  and  armies.  At  his  death  the  number 
of  talents  which  he  had  accumulated  from  the  national 
fevenue,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  forty  thou*- 
sand ;  a  mass  of  wealth,  of  which  the  extent  wiE  be 
more  easily  comprehended  by  the  reader,  when  we 
mention  that  it  is  equivalent  to  about  two  hmidred 
millioBS  sterling.  Sudi,  indeed,  were  the  revenues  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  Second  Ptolemy,  that  even  in  the 
very  height  of  Roman  greatness,  they  were  still  spoken 
of  as  proverbially  singular  ^  and  the  epithet  P&i2adeC- 
phkan  was  employed  in  the  Capital  of  Italy  to  charac* 
terise  those  extraordinary  and  splendid  undertakings 
in  which  the  expensiveness  olthe  materials  could  only 
be  rivalled  by  the  nobleness  of  the  deatgo,  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  workmanship. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  with  thai  view  of 
accounting  for  that  imeommou  tide  of  wealth  iriuch 
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HMl^  floifcd  Mo  EgTfit  during^  the  reign  of  Philadelplivt.  signaliaBe  Mi  cmn«rrion  to  more  ratiovat  tenet««  i«  re«     IkfPt. 
Uy^  The  possetsioa  of  a  long  line  of  sett'^coasl^  furnislied'  ported  to  bsve  imiiiol«ted  the  unfortuoote  Pri^ts^  m  ' 
^    with  esicollent  baitoura^  and  commtiiricatiiig  wiA  being  tbe  main  supporters  of  the  flbuidoned  fluperstl* 
A*  tf'    ooaatries  natiirally  very  rieh,  secared  to  his  subjects  tion.*    It  is  nowhere  said  that  Philadelpbas  had  any 
^1»  a  hicTStive  traffic      Above  all,   the  occupation  of  siiare  ia  this  wicked  tntnsaction ;  yet  the  miiv  of  the 
"     Arabia,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  eastern  Africa  opened  Priests  who^  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  ware  tlie       ""' 
1*^    to  htm  a  valuable  trade  as  well  ia  spices  and  per-  main  ad vemurera  in  the  Ethiopian  trade,  at  the  retj      ^J^* 
^    fames,  as  in  the  precious  metals.    Tiniodthenes  tbe  thne  thatlin  aCitempt  was  making  to  reduce  tiie  people      "^ 
^     Rfaodiaa,  who  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleets  in  th^'  of  the  desert  to  fixed  settlements,  would  appear  toiiMii-        ^ 
^^    Red  Sea,  is  known  to  have  examined  the  seaports  of  oate  that  all  these  measures  were  parts  of  one  great     oA<^/ 
^    Adel/  beyond  the  StraSto  of  Babelmandel,  and  to  heetit  design  for  bria^ng  the  traffic  into  a  new  channel.  ^ ' 
"j*     eiplored  the  African  coast  as  fiir  as  Ophir,  or  Sofala,        The  rei^  of  this  Ptolemy  was  greatly  illustrated  by      /^ 
\^     iht  land  of  gold,  situated  as  is  now  ascertained  nearly  the  numerous  and  distinguished  authors  who  had  re-       1^' 
"^^     opposite  to  the  Island  of  Madagascar.    Even  the  wild  ^  paired  to  Alexandria.    AmoagthoPoets,  the  names  of  g^^^^^£ 
regions  of  Ethiopia  were  found  aceessiide  to  tbe  ad-  Aratns,  Callimachos,  Theocritus,  and  Lycophron,  are  xiterature. 
venturous  spirit  of  Ptolefl«y*s  Lieutenants  ;  and  the  known  to  every  reader.    Philosophy  also  continiied 
city  which  they  built  nearly  four  hundred  mites  farther  to  receive  the  most  marked  encouragement ;  and  the 
south  than  Syene,  attests  at  once  the  splendid  objects  King,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  promoted  the 
wliich  their  master  had  in  view,  and  the  great  progress  love^of  knowledge  by  extending  his  countenance  to  all, 
which  he  had  made  jtowards  the  final  accomplishnient  without  attaching  himself  exclusively  to  any  particular 
of  his  plan.^  sect.     The  objects  of  Moral  Science  were  not  indeed 
Coaner-      Sttabo  informs  us,  that  Ptoletny  traded  directly  to  wisely  selected ;  and  the  doctrines  maintained  iu  regard 
ol  policy.  ladia,  with  the  view  it  would  seem,  of  rendering  him-  td  both  body  and  mind  were  extremely  absurd.  Fable, 
self  independent  of  those  Arabian  tribes,  who  in  his  too,  mixed  vrith  their  history ;  which  at  best  was  cal- 
tiawysswell  as  at  a  more  early  period,  employed  them-  culated  rather  to  gratify  the  silly  pride  of  barbarians, 
selves  in  carrying  spices  down  into  £gypi.  It  does  not  thin  to  instruct  the  curious  or  to  inform  the  ignorant, 
appear,  however,  that  his  intercourse  with  the  people  Their  discussions  move  frequently  respected  the  mys- 
of  India  was  carried  to  any  eonsiderable  extent.     He  terious  powers  wluch  were  supposed  to  reside  in  plants 
had  to  encounter  many  ancient  habits  and  usages,  and  minerals,  than  the  qualities  of  matter  which  reveal 
vdifch  opposed  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  innovations*  themselves  to  the  senses.    Their  knowledge  of  Astro- 
He  could  ovcrcooie  the  phpieal  difiicoltics  which  pns^  nowy  was  gresftly  dtbaaed  by  its  intermixture  with 
seated  tbcnisdiws,  bc^th  on  the  northern  and  eastevn  those  absurd  opink>ns,  which  traced  the  history  of 
shores  of  his  Kingdom ;  and  he  joined  by  a  canal  tha  nations  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals  to  the  influence 
vmters  of  the  Red  Sea  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean ;  of  the  stars*    Their  ^ks  were  ML  of  wionders  and 
a  work  which  first  engaged  the  enterprise  af  Seaosteis,  prodigies  $  aatute  was  studied  by  them  in  her  excep* 
and  alterwarda  exhausted  the  resources  or  defeated  tkms^mther  than  in  her  genend  rules  j  and  they  noted 
the  sAuU  of  Darius  the  Pessian.    But  the  invetefa«e  her  apparent  aberrations^  and  gave  theor  a  plaee  in; 
faabito  of  anan  are  less  pliant  than  the  rocks  of  the  their  Philosophy,  whilst  they  Mgleeted  that  smooth 
mountain  or  the  sands  of  the  desert.   Ptolemy  effected  and  even  teaour  of  her  operations^  which  is  regardedas 
a  navigatiim  across  the  Isthmus  of  duez»  but  he  failed  the  basiwof  sAi  true  Science.t 

ia  his  attempt  to  induce  the  Ethiopiaiis  to  rehnqaish        Is  ia  but  justkse  to  mention,  at  the  same  time,  that 

their  car»vans  between  Abysshua  and  Egypt,  and  te  the  Astranoaiieal  Seheol  of  Alexandria  arrived  at  very 

trust  their  treasures  tO'  his  namemuB  ships.  considerable  attainnseats  both  in  regard  to  iact  and  to 

It  appears  to  have  beeor  the  policy  of  the  first  Gieeian  principle.    Aaristarohus  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 

Sings  of  Egypt  to  divert  the  wandering  tribes  which  '  distance  andmagiuCttde  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  which 

were  used  to  traverse  the  deserts  between  that  country  he  greatly  enlarged  the  boondaries  which  had  been 

sad  the  Red  Sea,  from  the   traflie  in  which  they  formerly  assigned  to  the  Solar  system  ;  and' though  his* 

so  much,  delighted,  and  to>  direct  their  attention  to  conehiswns  did  not  approach  to  the  magnificence  of  the 

agriculture,  for  which'  bath  their  land  and  their  habits  Copemican  theory,,  they  yet  satisfied  him  that  the  Sun 

were  extremely  iU  adapted;    The  Priests  at  thaS  period  was  the  centre  of  revolution  to  tbe  Earth  aad  its  ae^ 

w^  the  chief  patrons  of  trade  -,  and  lAieur  Temples^  ceoopanying  8ate]liSe.t     He  eneounSeied  a  variety  of 

both  in  Egypt  asid  Ethiopia,  were  firequeatly  uaed  as  olsyectioas,  seme  of  which  arose  from  entire  ignorance^ 

the  magazines  or  the.  entrepots  of  the  valuable  com^  others  from  the  imperfiBCt  state  of  the  Science.    Oi 

merce  in  which  tiie  earavana  were  engaged.    But  thekttterctesewe  may  medtioB  the  difficulty  suggested 

whilst  Ptokmy  was  pursuing  his  firponrite  object,  and  by  one  of  his  antagonists,  who  observed  that,  on  the 

l^xmring  to  phwe  in  the  hands  of  his  saHors  the  supposition  of  the  Earth's  amual  motion,,  the  fixed 

migratory  trade  of  tfaeEthiopian  wiUemess,^  Priests  stars  as  viewed  fnom  it,  would  befbuad  to  be  continuaUy 

of  that  country  were  all  inhumanly  massacred ;  an  changing  their  position,  with  regard  to  each  other, 

event  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  some  suspicum  His  answer  dssen«s    our  particular   attentiohi  en 

that  the  assassin  cooperated  in  tiiis  horrid  deed  with  .  account  of  the  sublime  views  which  it  implies,  relative 

the  avowed  policy  of  the  Egyptian  Monarch*    The  to  the  system  of  which  our  ghibe  makes  a  part.    The 

barbarous  act  now  mentioned,  is,  no  doubt,  ascribed  to  whole  orbit  of  the  Eartii,  said  he,  is  little  more  than  a* 

the  King  of  Meioe,  who  ia  said  to  have  obtained^  point  in  comparison  of  the  heavens  j  and  by  this  re- 
through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  Philosophy,  certain  - 
uew  views  on.  the  subject  of  ReUgioa  5  and  who,  to       •  Diodbrus,  lib.  HI,  g.  S. 

^"T- — - — — — t  ^ian,  r«r.  ffitt.  lib.  xL  Strabo,  lib.  ri.  Fabriciag,  Sibl  Ontt» 

Strmbo,  Ilb.zri.  Agatharchides,  deXTari  Hubro  opiMfPhotiam.         f  AristarchuB,  de  MagiO,  tt  Dttt.  A>ftr  efLtaut, 
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mwk,  which  appears  at  once  in  tile  light  of  a  principle 
and  of  an  inference*  he  both  weakened  the  force  of  his 
opponent's  argument^  and  also  showed,  that,  in  form- 
ing his  theory,  he  had  fiillyanticipated  the  whole  weight 
of  the  objection.  Such  doctrines,  however,  were 
foimd  much  too  bold  for  that  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious age.  Aristarchus  was  forthwith  accused  of  im- 
piety :  he  was  charged  with  shaking  the  throne  of 
Vesta,  an  ancient  and  venerable  Goddess  i  but  as  he 
shook  more  rudely  the  settled  opinions  of  the  Schools, 
in  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  hb  tenets  were  pro- 
scribed as  at  once  dangerous  and  unphilosophical. 
His  conclusions  accordingly  suppressed  for  the  time, 
remained  unpatronized  during  several  centuries ;  till 
at  length  in  an  age  hardly  more  propitious  to  Science, 
they  were  once  more  revived,  to  become  once  more 
the  object  of  persecution,  and  of  an  ignorant  and 
groundless  calumny.* 

We  cannot  finish  our  sketch,  however  brief,  of  the 
reign  of  the  Second  Ptolemy,  without  adverting  to  the 
controversy  regarding  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ef- 
fected under  his  auspices.  It  is  certainly  extremely 
probable  that  the  version  in  question  was  made  at 
Alexandria  whilst  Philadelpbus  was  on  the  throne  $ 
both  because  a  great  multitude  of  Jews  were  resident 
in  that  city  during  bis  government,  and  also  from  the 
obvious  circumstance,  that  such  families  of  them  as 
had  removed  thither,  in  the  former  reign,  must  have 
so  far  forgotten  their  native  speech,  as  to  require  a 
translation  of  their  sacred  books  into  the  langtiage  which 
they  were  now  accustomed  to  use.  Prideaux  in  his 
valuable  dmfiectwn  of  the  Old  and  New  TesiamenU,  has 
examined  into,  this  matter  with  great  freedom  and 
ability  ;  and  the  impression  whic&  at  present  prevails 
among  the  learned,  in  regard  to  the  narrative  of 
Aristeas,  is  altogether  unfavourable  to  its  truth  and 
authenticity.  That  there  was,  says  the  Dean,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  made  in 
the  time  that  the  Ptolemies  reigned  in  Bgypt,  is  not  to 
be  doubted  ;  for  we  still  have  the  book,  and  it  is  the 
same  which  was  in  use  in  our  Saviours  time;  for  most 
of  tho'ie  passages  which  the  holy  penmen  of  the  New 
Testament  do,  in  the  original  of  it,  quote  out  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  now  found  verbatim  in  this  ver- 
sion. But,  he  adds,  the  book  going  under  the  name 
of  Aristeas,  which  is  the  ground-work  and  foundation 
of  all  that  is  said  of  the  manner  of  making  this  trans- 
lation, by  seventy-two  elders  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
Alexandria  for  this  purpose,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus,  is  a  manifest  fiction,  made  o^t  of  design, 
thereby  to  give  the  greater  authority  to  this  transla-  . 
tion.  The  Jews  after  their -return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  were  much  given 
to  religious  romances,as  appears  fix>m  their Apocrvphal 
books  extant,  nuuy  of  which  ate  of  this  sort ;  and  that 
the  book  which  we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Ari3teas 
was  such  a  romance,  and  written  by  some  Hellenistic  . 
Jew,  plainly  appears,  says  the  Dean,  from  a  variety  of 
considerations.t 

For  an  examination  of  the  several  circumstances, 
which  seem  to  prove  the  imposture  of  Aristeas,  we  . 
most  refer  the  reader  to  the  able  work  which  we 

*  Flntarch,  de  fade  in  orb.  Ltm^,    Hesiod,  Tkeogon,    Odd, 

t  Prideanz,  Conneclioffy  part  iL  book  U.  Clemens  Alexandriniu, 
see.  i.  and  y. 
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have  just  quciMt    It  deserves  to  be  noCioed  hoyrmet,    hjjt 
that  all  tho  subsequent  histories  of  the  SeptuagiBt  ^^>«'^]r«^ 
translation  of'  the  ancient  Scriptures  by  Aristobuhis,     ^^^ 
Fhilo,  Josephus,  Clemens,  and  Eusebius,  are  borrowed 
with  very  little  variation  from  the  fictitious  narrative 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jew. 

But  the  era  of  Philadelphusi  clouded  as  it  may  have 
been  by  ignorance,  and  obscured  by  fable,  was,  aot- 
withstanding,  the  brightest  period  of  Egyptian  litera- 
ture.   The  same  reign  was  likewise  distinguished  bj 

the  first  act  of  politiod  intercourse  between  Egypt  and       

Rome.  When  the  Romans,  on  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  had  clearly  established  their  reputation  aa  1^* 
a  military  people,  it  seemed  expedient  to  Ptolemy  to  Xoteranne 
send  a  chosen  embassy  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to  con-  with  Borne* 
gratulate  them  upon  their  success ;  and  the  return  of 
this  civility,  which  was  performed  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  suitable  pomp,  afforded  to  the 
Romans  a  desirable  opportimity  for  making  themselves 
known  to  the  Government  of  Alexandria.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  an  occasion  occurred  to  secure  to  them  ail 
the  advantages  of  it.  The  terms  of  amity,  which  such 
a  mission  seemed  to  imply,  were  made  by  Ptolemy  a 
pretext  for  refusing  to  the  Carthaginians  all  assistance, 
either  of  men  or  of  treasure,  in  the  bloody  and  pro* 
tracted  war  which  soon  afterwards  ensued  between 
the  two  Republics.* 

At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  Philadelpbus  yielded  to 
the  natural  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
effects  of  an  increasing  intemperance  j  leaving  to  his 
son  a  throne  which  he  had  fiUed  with  no  small  ability 
and  reputation  during  the  period  of  tweaty^eight 
years. 

The  Third  Ptolemy  was  scarcely  invested  with  the 
regal  authority,  when  he  found  himself  involved  in    133. 3. 
those  hostilities  with  Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  Xing  of  Ptolemy 
Syria,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  an  account.  E^ofg^^^* 
(vol.  ix.  p.  817.)     His  invasion  of  Syria,  his  advance 
into  the  Province  of  Upper  Asia,  and  his  Ethiopiaa . 
expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  he  betrayed  so  glar- 
ingly the  weakness  and  rapacity  of  his  character,  are 
there  detailed..    A  marble  slab«  recently  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Axum,  attests  the  historical  truth 
of  this  enterprise,  and  proves  that  the  Egyptian  army 
had  succeeded   in  reaching  the  ancient  Capital  of 
Abyssinia. 

Evereetes  was  followed  in  the  Government  of  his  Ptolemy 
native  dominions  by  his  son  Philopator,  who  ascended  PhUopiioT 
the  Throne  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  year      ^  ''' 
before  Christ.   He  disgraced  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  by  inflicting  severe  cruelties  on  the  &mily  of 
Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  King,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  Alexandria  i  where  he  perished  in  an  attesqpt  to 
rouse  the  subjects  of  Rolemy  to  a  sense  of  their  de- 
gradation and  servitude.    The  death  of  his  mother, 
his  wife,  and  his  sister,  threw  a  cloud  over  his  do- 
mestic history  }  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  he  was 
sarcastically  denominated  Philopator,  from  ane^ous 
conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  take  way  the 
life  of  his  fiUher  by  poison. 

The  infamy  of  his  private  character  was  in  some 
measure  redeemed  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against 
the  King  of  Syria.  In  the  field  of  Ri^hia  he  gained  a 
splendid  victory,  which  secured  to  his  dominions  the 

*  Valerius  Mazimos,  lib.  iv.  c.  ?.  AppUn,  Escerp.  de  rehu 
SicuUf, 
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PibTinces  of  Coble-Syria,  Fhoeniciaj  and'  Palestine; 
Biit  bis  debaucheries  brought  him  to  his  grave  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his 
Ignoble  reign. 

On  the  occurrence  of  this  premature  demise,  the 
eldest  son  of  Philopator  was  only  four  years  of  age ; 
but  his  title  to  the  Crown  was  immediately  recognised, 
and  the  afiairs  of  the  Kingdom  were  placed  under  the 
administration  of  wise  and  faithful  guardians.  This 
important  charge  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Sosi- 
biuB  and  Aristomenes,  who  acquitted  themselves  of 
their  trust  ably  and  conscientiously,  both  to  theii 
Prince  and'  their  country.  They  secured  to  the  nation 
the  valuable  Provinces  of  Ccele-Syna  and  Palestine, 
and  renewed  an  allianee  with  the  Romans,  immediately 
after  their  successes  over  Hannibal,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  War. 

But  Ptolemy,  who  was  surnamed  Epiphan^s,  having 
reached  his  fourteenth  year,  which  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Egypt,  was  the  age  of  maturity, 
took  the  reins  of  Government  into  his  own  hands,  and 
gave  speedy  proof  of  his  incompetence  to  discharge 
aright  its  difficult  and  important  duties.  He  rejected 
the  "wise  counsels  of  the  men  who  had  managed  and 
improved  the  Kingdom  -,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
vices,  and  practised  the  cruelties  which  had  rendered  in- 
famous the  memory  of  his  father ;  and  after  a  tyranny 
of  fifteen  years,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  extrava- 
gance, being  poisoned  by  his  Ministers  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.* 

In  justice  to  his  memory,  it  may  l^e  esteemed  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  Grecian  annals  are  much  more 
favourable  to  his  reputation  than  the  Jewish.  We 
know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  corroborating 
this  view  of  his  character,  if  we  mention  that  Epi- 
phanes  was  raised  by  the  adulation  of  the  Egyptian 
Priesthood  to  the  rank  of  the  Gods.  It  appears  from 
a  monument  lately  recovered  in  that  country,  that  the 
decree  for  theDei6cation  of  Ptolemy  was  passed  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  or  when  he  was  about  to  as- 
sume the  personal  direction  of  his  Government.  The 
Idol  of  the  King  was  to  be  duly  worshipped ;  his 
shrine  of  gold  adorned  with  crowns  and  protected  by 
amulets,  was  to  be  carried  in  sacred  procession  with 
the  shrines  of  other  Gods  i  his  name  was  to  be  cele- 
brated by  games  and  festivals  ;  and  the  decree  esta- 
blishing these  ceremonies  was  to  be  inscribed  on 
solid  stone,  in  the  sacred  language  of  religion,  in 
Egyptian,  and  also  in  Greek  characters.  His  son 
Ptolemy,  surnamed  Fhilometor,  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  only  six 
years  of  age,  from  which  period  untU  he  reached  the 
term  of  maturity,  the  Kingdom  was  governed  hy  his 
mother  Cleopatra,  and,  after  her  decease,  by  a  favourite 
eunuch. 

Engaging  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner ;  and  the  Egyptians  in 
his  absence  raised  his  brother  Physcon  to  the  Throne. 
The  Syrian  Monarch,  however,  wishing  to  retain  the 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  over  his  captive,  de- 
gpi^ed  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philometor  to  the 
exercise  of  the  Regal  functions.  But  this  measure  did 
not  effect  the  object  which  Antiochus  had  in  view  : 

*  JosephuB,  Antiq,  Jud,  lib.  zii.  c.  4.    Polybius,  lib.  zziii.  c.  I. 
Siaccab.  it.  c.  3. 
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awarts  of  the  pblicy  of  that  Prince,  the  King  of  Egypt 
recalled  his  brother  to  a  share  of  the  Sovereign  power 
and  honours  i  in  order  that  through  their  united 
counsels  and  exertions,  they  and  their  country  might 
be  delivered  from  foreign  domination.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  power  of  Syria  still  seemed  to  threaten  the 
Royal  house  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  to  avert  the 
impending  destruction,  Ptolemy  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  implored  the  Senate  to  assist  him  against  his  insi- 
dious and  determined  enemy.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans,  Egypt  was  guarded  against 
the  hostile  designs  of  Antigonus,  and  both  the  Royal 
brothers  were  provided  with  distinct  and  independent 
Kingdoms;  the  younger  reigning  over  the  Lybian 
Cjrrene  till  the  death  of  the  elder,  when  Egypt  with  its 
appendages  came  also  under  his  dominion/ 

This  arrangement  was  not, .  however,  acceded  to, 
until  after  a  long  war  between  Philometor  and  Phys- 
con. The  latter  was  in  general  worsted  in  the  field  ; 
but,  whether  owing  to  the  clemency  of  his  brother, 
or  to  the  weighty  interposition  of  the  Romans,  he  was 
not  stripped  of  the  territories  with  which  his  ambition 
had  been  temporarily  allayed. 

Ptolemy  having  employed  his  arms  to  drive  an 
usurper  from  the  throne  of  Syria,  was  offered  the 
magnificent  remuneration  of  the  vacant  Crown.  He 
wisely  and  generously  declined  so  great  a  reward ; 
recommending  to  their  affections  their  lawful  Prince, 
•  whom  he  undertook  to  assist  in  his  efforts  to  recover 
his  rights  and  power.  The  fate  of  Syria  was  determined 
in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  King  of  Egypt  and  his 
allied  found  themselves  conquerors.  But  Ptolemy 
received  a  mortal  wound,  which  in  the  course  of  eight 
days  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  to  his  reign,  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  year  before  the  Christian  era.f 

It  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  Government, 
that  Philometor  established  a  colony  of  Jews  in  the 
district  Helibpolis,  and  granted  them  permission  to 
build  a  Temple,  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  appoint  Onias  to  be  their  High-priest.  The 
gratitude  of  the  colonists  was  proved  by  a  sincere 
^attachment  to  his  interests,  and  by  undergoing  much 
labour  and  suffering  in  promoting  his  cause,  during 
the  Civil  war  with  his  brother  Physcon.  Amidst  re- 
peated persecutions  they  continued  to  maintain  their 
ground  in  Egypt,  venerating  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
and  exercising  their  peculiar  worship  in  their  colonial 
Temple,  till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  orders  were  issued  to  level  it  with  the  dust, 
about  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  their  Capital 
and  Government  in  Judea.} 

At  the  death  of  Philometor,  his  only  son  being  yet 
an  infant,  the  reins  of  Government  were  seized  by 
Physcon,  the  brother  of  the  late  King,  who  had  so 
long  disputed  with  him  the  right  to  fill  the  Throne  of 
Egypt.  The  array  continuing  in  Syria,  some  tiine 
after  the  loss  of  their  Royal  commander,  the  opportu- 
nity of  usurping  the  Crown,  which  was  thereby  afforded 
him,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  this  unprincipled  usurper; 
who,  advancing  towards  Alexandria,  at  the  head  of 
a  mercenary  force,  whose  services  he  had  purchased. 


*  Valerius  Maximus.  Lariua,  lib.  xItL  PolybliU/Ub.  xxxL  c.  5. 
f  Strabo,  lib.  zri.    Lirius,  lib.  li. 

t  Josephus.  yintia.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.     Diodoms,  Exctrp,    Josephus, 
de  Bell,  Jud,  lib.  rii.  c.  30. 
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soon  possessed  himself  of  tbat  Capital^  married  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother^  and  on  the  very  day 
of  these  disgracefal  nuptials^  murdered  his  nephew^ 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  Kingdom. ''^ 

A  reign  begun  under  such  auspices^  was  not  likely 
to  be  either  happy  or  glorious.     The  cruel  tyranny 
with  which  their  King  pursued  his  mad  career,  drove 
his  subjects  at  length  into  actual  rebellion ;  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  from  their  indig- 
nation in  the  island  of  Cyprus.     Previously  to  this, 
however,  he   had    repudiated  Cleopatra,  the  widow 
of  Philometor,  and   married  her  daughter,  bom  to 
a  former  husband.    On  the   abdication  of  Physcon, 
the  Princess  now  named  was  called  to  the  Throne 
by  the  people  of  Alexandria  3  upon  which  the  bar- 
barous exile,  in  order  to  wound  her  feelings  in  the 
tenderest  point,  murdered  two  sons  whom  she  had 
born  to  him,  and  sent  the  head  of  the  youngest  to  her, 
in  a  casket,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day. 

This  act  of  studied  cruelty,  confirmed  against  him 
the  hatred  of  his  Egyptian  subjects,  who,  upon  hearing 
that  he  intended  to  attempt  a  descent  upon  their  shores, 
with  the  view  of  reinstating  himself  on  the  Throne, 
made  immediate  preparations  for  opposing  his  inva- 
sion. The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  took  arms  under 
the  direction  of  Marsyas,  whom  the  Queen  had  ap- 
pointed Commander ;  and  at  length  meeting  the  troops 
of  Physcon,  which  hskd  succeeded  in  making  good  their 
landing,  they  trusted  the  fortune  of  their  country  to 
the  issue  of  a  general  battle.  Hegelochus,  who  led 
the  invaders,  proved  superior  to  the  patriotic  General 
to  whom  he  was  opposed;  he  defeated  the  Alexan- 
drians, took  Marsyas  a  prisoner,  and  shut  up  the  Queen 
within  the  walls  of  her  Capital. 

In  this  extremity,  Cleopatra  applied  to  her  son-in- 
law  the  King  of  Syria;  using  the  strongest  argu- 
ments to  induce  him  to  defend  Egypt  against  the 
brutal  vengeance  of  Physcon.  Demetrius  listened  to 
her  entreaties,  and  forthwith  made  preparations  for 
besieging  Pelusium ;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
own  country  soon  requiring  his  presence,  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  undertsJcing,  and  to  lead 
back  his  troops,  in  order  to  suppress  a  formidable  in- 
surrection, which  had  been  abetted  by  the  King  of 
Egypt,  and  organized  by  an  impostor,  Alexander 
Zebina.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Hegelochus,  the 
Queen-regent  of  Egypt  embarked  with  all  her  trea- 
sures, and  sailing  for  Ptolemais,  where  her  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Demetrius,  had  fixed  her  abode,  she  re- 
solved there  to  await  the  issue  of  events.  Physcon 
meanwhile  recovered  his  abdicated  dominions,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  enjoyed  the  fullest  gratification  to 
his  vindictive  feelings,  in  Rnding  that  Demetrius  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for 
his  destruction. t 

This  profligate  and  sottish  Prince  seems  still  to 
have  retained  a  portion  of  that  hereditary  love  of  let- 
ters, which  has  illustrated  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  so  assiduously  under  the 
Grammarian  Aristarchus,  that,  as  Epiphanius  informs 
us,  he  merited  some  of  the  highest  honours  of  Philo- 
logy. He  wrote  twenty-four  books  of  Historical 
Commentaries  ;   and  fcurther  signalised  his  zeal  for 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ix.  c.  L    Justin,  lib.  zxzviii  c.  8. 
t  Josephui,  Antiq.  Jmd,  lib.  xiii.  c.  9*     Diodonis,  Eteerp, 


learning,  by  composing  a  laboured  criUcism  on  the 
text  of  Homer.  To  enrich  the  Alexandrian  Library,  he 
spared  no  pains,  and  left  no  means  unemployed, 
whether  just  or  unjust ;  and  in  prosecution  of  this 
favourite  object,  he  is  rqiresented  as  having  disgraced 
the  cause  of  Literature,  by  the  tyrannical  measures 
which  he  adopted  for  its  accomplishment.  He  caused 
all  ships  touching  at  any  of  his  ports  to  be  searched 
for  books  and  manuscripts ;  and  either  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  the  proper  material  at  home,  or  to 
prevent  other  countries  from  rivalling  Egypt  in  the 
extent  of  their  Libraries,  he  issued  a  command  that  no 
papyrus  should  be  exported  from  his  Kingdom. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  repeatedly  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
subjects,  Physcon  died,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  of  a 
comparative  popularity.  He  left  Cleopatra  as  Regent 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  intrusted  her  with  the  choice  of 
either  of  their  two  sons,  Lathyrus  or  Alexander,  to 
succeed  him  on  the  Throne.*  Actuated  by  the  love  of 
power,  the  Queen  selected  the  younger ;  Lathyrus 
having  been  sent  into  Cyprus  in  quality  of  Viceroy,  but 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  excluding  him  from  the 
succession.  The  voice  of  the  people,  however,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sovereign  was 
called  by  them  to  assume  the  Sceptre* 

The  enmity  of  his  mother  disturbed  the  rei^  of 
Lathyrus.  Having  taken  part  with  the  King  of  Syria 
against  the  Jews,  who,  under  their  able  leader  Hyrca- 
nus,  had  recently  become  formidable  to  their  ancient 
oppressors,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of 
his  unnatural  parent,  who  chose  to  grant  her  coun- 
tenance to  the  arms  of  the  Israelites.  She  resolved 
to  replace  on  the  Throne  her  favourite  son,  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  sent  to  succeed  his  brother 
as  Governor  of  Cyprus.  To  accomplish  her  purpose 
she  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  by  which  she  hoped 
to  stain  the  character  of  the  King  with  the  guilt  of 
intended  parricide.  She  instructed  her  eunuchs  to  rush 
out  of  the  palace  streaming  with  blood,  and  to  implore 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  against  Lathjrrus, 
whom  they  with  difficulty  had  prevented  from  embruing 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother.  A  tumult  ensued : 
the  injured  Monarch  fled  on  ship-board,  to  seek  refuge 
beyond  sea ;  and  Alexander  arriving  from  Cyprus, 
was  once  more  invested  with  the  Supreme  authority. t 
But  the  furious  passions  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  in- 
ordinate love  6f  dominion,  permitted  only  a  subordi- 
nate power  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  new  King. 
Finding  himself  condemned  to  be  her  instrument  in 
the  most  tyrannical  measures,  he  soon  relinquished 
altogether  the  external  possession  of  a  power,  wbicb. 
was  in  fact  exercised  by  another.  She,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  reign, 
except  through  the  medium  of  one  of  her  sons,  in- 
duced him  again  to  accept  the  Regal  honours.  Their 
interests  soon  proved  incompatible,  and  a  miserable 
catastrophe  put  an  end  to  their  jealousies  and  mutual 
dislike.  Alexander  employed  a  dagger  agamst  his 
mother,  and  thereby  opened  a  way  for  the  restoration 
of  Lathyrus,  who  still  continued  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  A  battle  decided  the  cause  of  the 
brothers  j    Alexander   was   taken  prisoner,  and  pat 

*  ThnnxoMS,  Attic,  Jastin,  lib.  xxxiz.  c.  5.  Ibid.  Ub.xxxlz.  C.  3* 
t  Fkasamas,  Attic,  c.  9. 
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Blitoiy.  to  deaths  and  tbe  reins  of  Government  passed  once 
^^^--m/  more  into  legitimate  hands. 

From  The  remaining  years  of  Lathyrus  are  distinguished 
A*  Ki  by  only  one  event,  which  has  claimed  the  attention  of 
3(>81*  history.  A  rebellion  broke  out  at  Thebes,  the  ancient 
Capital  of  Egypt,  to  suppress  which  an  army  was  des- 
patched into  the  souths  with  orders  to  inflict  a  severe 
punishment  upon  the  insurgents.  A  siege  of  three 
years  completed  the  demolition  of  that  celebrated  city, 
which  was  immediately  stripped  of  every  monument 
of  its  former  grandeur.*  Ptolemy  VIII.  survived 
this  memorable  expedition  but  a  very  short  time.  He 
died,  bequeathing  to  a  natural  son  the  isle  of  CypruF, 
and  leaving  Berenice,  his  only  legitimate  daughter,  to 
inherit  the  Crown  of  Egypt. 

Alexander,  the  brother  of  the  late  King,  left  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  island  of 
ieSecond.  Cos,  and  had  afterwards  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mithri- 
dates,  the  Ruler  of  Pontus ;  having  escaped  from  capti- 
vity, he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Sylla,  the 
Roman  Dictator,  through  whose  mediation,  as  well  as 
on  the  ground  of  some  personal  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  he  obtained  tbe  hand  of  his  cousin  Cleopatra, 
and  was  associated  with  her  in  the  Government  of  the 
kingdom.     But  this  union,  apparently  so  auspicious, 
was  soon  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 'Queen,  who, 
it  is  said,    was  murdered   by  the  order  of  her  bar- 
barous husband,  nineteen  days  after  their  marriage.f 
His  possession  of  the  Throne,  however,  vras  not  of 
long  duration ;  for  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects  by 
the  atrocity  of  his  conduct,  and  like  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors,   was  removed   by  a  violent  death.    This 
event  paved  the  way  for  the  succession  of  his  brother, 
who,  on  his  elevation  to  the  Throne,  assumed   the 
JJmnder  distinctive    appellation    of  Alexander   Ptolemy    III. 
Svni^  ^^  reigned,  it  is  said,  during  a  short  period,  in  con- 
siderable tranquillity;  dissensions,  however,  at  length 
arose,  which  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Tyre  5  where  he  died  about  sixty-five  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  having  previously  named  the  Romans 
as  heirs  of  his  Kingdom  as  well  as  of  all  his  personal 
property.^     In   consequence   of  this  testament,  the 
Triumvirs,  in   the  Consulate  of  Caesar,  received  six 
thousand   talents   from  the  next  Egyptian  King,  to 
secure  hinn  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions. 
^kAaof       On  the  abdication  of  Alexander  Ptolemy  IIL  the  pre- 
^■^     vuling  faction  in  the  Capital  placed  on  the  Throne  his 
cousin  Ptolemy  Auletes,  so  named  for  his  excellence  as 
a  player  on  the  flute.    This  Prince  was  a  mere  tribu- 
tary under  the  Roman  Senate,  and  was  compelled  not 
only  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  purchase  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Consuls  and  Commanders,  who  directed 
their  affairs  in  the  East,  but  even  to  relinquish  aU 
claims  upon  Cyprus,  one  of  the  roost  valuable   de- 
pendencies of  Egypt,  and  to  see  it  wrested  from  the 
possession  of  his  ftunily.     Clodius,  the  Tribune,  whose 
resentment  had  been  accidentally  inflamed  against  the 
Viceroy  of  that  island,  stimulated  the  avarice  of  the 
people  in  power,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  send 
Cato  as  their  accredited  agent  in    this   disgraceful 
robbery.    The  austere  Envoy,  arriving  at    Cyprus, 


*  Fluiuuuaa,  Altk.  c.  9.     Stnbo,  UK  xviL    Flio.  NtU.  Bkt. 
Iik.iLc67. 
t  Appiaii»  d9  MelL  Chii.  Ub.  i«  C.  102, 
t  Ciceroi  con/,  EM 


seized  the  spoils  of  the  unresisting  Governors,  and 
afterwards  carried  home  with  him  to  Rome,  a  sum  of 
coin  not  less  in  amount  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  our  coin,  besides  various  other  booty.** 

To  ensure  the  countenance  of  Pompey  and  Csesar, 
the  King  of  Egypt  was  necessitated  to  make  large 
demands  upon  his  subjects,  who,  at  length  tired  of  his 
exactions,  rose  against  him  and  drove  him  from  his 
Capital.  Meeting  Cato  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the 
fugitive  Monarch,  informed  the  Ambassador  that  he 
had  resolved  to  repair  to  Rome,  with  the  view  of 
soliciting  aid  from  the  Senate  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  the  latter,  who  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  intention,  he  actually  took  up  his 
residence  in  that  city,  and  paid  his  court  in  person  to 
the  haughty,  avaricious  Senators.f 

Auletes  had  no  sooner  fled  from  Alexandria,  than 
the  Egyptians  placed  on  the  vacant  Throne  his  daugh- 
ter Berenice.  To  confirm  her  Government,  she  was 
induced  to  marry  first  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Syrian 
family,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Seleucus  Cybio- 
sactes,  and  afterwards  Archelaus,  the  Cappadocian^ 
whom  Pompey  had  invested  with  the  hereditary. Priest- 
hood of  Coniana,  in  Pontus.  But  these  arrangements, 
it  should  seem,  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
leading  men  at  Rome.  It  was  resolved  to  reinstate 
Auletes  ;  and  with  this  view  he  was  sent  into  Syria, 
with  a  recommendation  from  the  two  Consuls,  Cssar 
and  Pompey,  addressed  to  Gabinius  3  instructing  him 
to  despatch  a  part  of  his  army  towards  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  friends  of  the 
exiled  King.  The  Proconsul  sent  Anton ius,  his 
Master  of  the  Horse,  with  orders  to  surprise  the  prin- 
cipal fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  Romans 
succeeded  in  their  attempt.  Archelaus,  the  husband 
of  Berenice,  was  killed  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  5  and  the  Queen  herself,  expelled  by  the  in- 
vaders, was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  Gabi- 
nius left  with  Auletes  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot 
to  overawe  his  reluctant  subjects,  and  to  enable  him 
to  extort  from  them  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand 
talents,  for  which  he  had  become  bound  to  his  Roman 
creditors  and  patrons.  He  reigned  four  years  after 
his  restoration ;  and  previously  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  fifly-first  year  before  the  Christian 
era,  he  settled  the  succession  to  his  Kingdom  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  dependant  condition  in 
which  it  had  long  subsisted.  By  his  Will,  he  left 
Egypt  under  the  guardianship  0/  Rome ;  and  while 
the  original  of  this  document  was  retained  in  Alex- 
andria, a  copy  of  it,  duly  authenticated,  was  transmitted 
to  Pompey,  who  placed  it  in  the  Roman  Treasury,  as 
a  warrant  for  future  demands  on  the  Sovereignty  or 
wealth  of  that  devoted  Kingdom.  He  named  his  son 
and  daughter,  who,  accordmg  to  the  Egyptian  usages 
were  to  marry  together,  as  his  successors  on  theThroncj 
and  as  both  these  Princes  were  still  under  age,  Pom- 
pey was  appointed  bv  the  Senate  to  act  the  part  of 
guardian,  and  to  see  all  the  provisions  of  the  late  King's 
testament  duly  fulfilled. 

The  daughter,  mentioned  in  this  Royal  Will,  was 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who  was  at  that  time  in  her 
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seventeenth  year.  Her  brother,  who  shared  with  her 
the  nominal  Sovereignty  of  their  Kingdom,  was  named 
Dionysius,  and  is  known  to  historians  as  Ptolemy  XII. 
the  last  of  that  family  and  patronymick. 

The  affairs  of  Egypt  w^re  now  so  closely  connected 
with  the  policy  of  Rome,  that  the  principal  events 
which  characterised  the  Government  of  the  expiring 
power  of  the  Grecian  Kings,  may  be  traced  either 
to  the  intrigues  or  the  ambition,  the  avarice  or  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Italian  Commanders.  The 
youth  of  Dionysius  was  altogether  unequal  to  the 
cares  of  State,  which  at  that  period  wolild  have  op- 
pressed the  maturest  age;  and  the  talents  of  his 
sister,  it  would  appear,  were  not  steadily  or  wisely 
directed  to  consolidate  their  tottering  power^  as 
vassals  of  the  Roman  Senate.  An  insurrection  at 
Alexandria,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  two  sons 
of  the  Proconsul  Bibulus,  at  that  time  commanding  in 
Syria,  disturbed  the  very  commencement  of  their 
reign ;  and  we  find  that  Cleopatra  could  not  oppose 
the  tide  of  popular  fury  connected  with  that  occur- 
rence, but  was  compelled  to  resign  the  splendour  of 
Royalty,  and  seek  protection  in  a  temporary  exile.* 
The  abdication  of  this  Princess,  though  probably 
arising  from  the  tumult  just  mentioned,  was  unques- 
tionably accelerated  by  the  designs  already  entertained 
by  the  young  King  and  his  ambitious  Ministers.  Their 
object  became  manifest  when  Cleopatra,  after  a  few 
months  residence  in  Syria,  returned  towards  her  native 
country  to  resume  her  seat  on  the  Throne.  Dionysius 
prepared  to  oppose  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  Civil 
war  would  inevitably  have  ensued,  had  not  the  rivaV 
pretensions  of  the  children  of  Auletes  been  speedily 
determined,  by  an  authority  which  neither  was  at 
liberty  to  dispute. 

It  was  while  their  respective  armaments  were  sta- 
tioned near  Pelusium,  that  Caesar  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  life  of  the  former  of  these  Com- 
manders, that,  upon  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
Nile,  he  was  presented  with  the  head  of  his  vanquished 
rival;  and  that  he  almost  immediately  afterwards 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Alexandria,  in  quality  of 
Consul,  attended  by  Lictors  bearing  the  fasces.  This 
display  of  authority,  as  belonging  to  the  Representative 
of  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  could  not  fail  to 
create  suspicion  and  alarm ;  and  Caesar,  accordingly, 
found  that  the  safety  of  his  person  could  not  be  se- 
cured, except  by  taking  possession  of  the  strongest 
part  of  thePalace,  of  which  he  made  haste  to  increase 
the  fortifications.f 

Empowered  by  the  official  rank  which  he  held  in  a 
Kingdom  which  could  not  now  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  Roman  Province,  Caesar  issued  an 
order  to  the  two  Royal  persons  who  were  disputing  for 
the  Throne,  commanding  them  to  suspend  their  hos- 
tilities, and  to  submit  the  several  points  which  had 
armed  them  against  each  other,  to  his  arbitration. 
In  compliance  with  this  injunctioUj  both  parties  sent 
suitable  Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  Consul^  and 
to  state  their  respective  claims  ^nd  grievances. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  of  the  young  Ptolemy  remained 
before  Pelusium^  and  Cleopatra  he^  not  yet  returned 

*  Valerias  Masimiis,  lib.  ir.  e.  1. 
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from  Syria.    The  latter,  however,  trusting  more  to    Eg^pt. 
her  personal  influence,  than  to  the  eloquence  of  her  ^«-v^ 
Ministers,  resolved  to  plead   her  own  cause  in  the     "^ 
presence  of  Ctesar.   She  therefore  put  herself  on  board 
a  small  skiff,  under  the  protection  of  Apollodorus,  a 
Sicilian  Greeks  and  having  reached  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  in  safety,  gave  instructions  that  she  should 
be  conveyed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Roman  Greneral, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  package  of  goods.    The  strata- 
gem gave  infinite  pleasure  to  the  hero  of  Pharsalia, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  as  much  delighted  with  the 
wiles  of  love,  as  with  those  of  war ;  and  if  the  beauty 
and  wit  of  Cleopatra  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
amorous  character  of  Caesar,  the  result  of  her  visit 
may  be  easily  anticipated.    This  Princess  was  now  in  Cbncttr 
her  twentieth    year,  distinguished  by  extraordinary?^^*   , 
personal  charms,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  graces  ^f^ 
which  give   to  those   charms  their  greatest  power,  to  obuisai 
Her  voice  sounded  like  the  sweetest  music ;  and  she  andienn^ 
spoke  a  variety  of  languages  with  propriety  and  ease.  C**". 
She  could,  it  is  said>  assume  all  characters  at  will, 
which  all  alike  became  her  ^  and  the  impression  which 
was  made  at  first  by  her  beauty,  was  confirmed  by 
the  fascinating  brilliancy  of  her  conversation.    It  is 
known  that  she  bore  to  the  Consul  a  son,  who,  from 
the  name  of  his  father,  was  called  Caesarion.* 

The  day  after  this  singular  meeting,  Caesar  sum-  Propn 
moned  the  King,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  tiontoftN 
to  listen  to  certain  propositions  which  he  had  to  make  ^^ 
for  restoring  peace  to  their  coimtry.  The  Will  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  was  read ;  after  which  the  Roman 
Commander  assured  them  he  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  to  ensure  a  full  compliance  with  its  injunc- 
tions. For  this  purpose  he  suggested,  not  only  that 
Dionysius  and  Cleopatra   should  resume  their  joint  i 

Sovereignty  in  Egypt,  but  also  that  the  younger  brother 
and  sister  should  likewise  be  married,  and  reign  to- 
gether over  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  undertook  to  guarantee  them. 

No  measure  could  have  been  either  more  popular 
or  more  just  than  that  which  Caesar  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  arrangement.  The  adherents  of  the 
King,  however,  had  proceeded  too  far  against  Cleo- 
patra not  to  have  reason  to  dread  her  resentment ; 
,and  Pothinus,  in  particular,  in  whose  intriguing  spirit 
all  the  dissensions  of  the  Court  had  originated,  saw  no  ^ 

safety  for  himself  but  in  the  continuance  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Roman  faction. 
The  army  of  Pelusium  was  accordingly  placed  under 
the  command  of  Achillas,  the  murderer  of  Pompey,  with 
instructions  to  advance  suddenly  upon  Alexandria,  and 
crush  the  handful  of  soldiers  whom  Caesar  had  stationed 
round  his  person.  ^  < 

But  the  movement  of  the  Egyptian  army  did  not  Oppw 
deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  Consul.    He  de-  PoJ^ 
tained  the  young  King  in  his  custody,  and  thereby  ^ 
threw  upon  the  troops  opposed  to  him,  the  guilt,  or 
at  least  the  appearance  of  rebellion;  and  when  Achillas 
did  at  length  arrive  in  the  streets  of  the  Capital,  the 
palace  was  so  well  defended,  that  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  could  make  no  impression  upon   its  walls. 
An  obstinate  battle  was  at  the  same  time  fought  be- 
tween the  fleets,  which,  owing  to  the  gallantry  and 
skill  of  the  Rhodiaas,  terminated  in  a  decided  vict6rf 

e        ■     ■     ■  .       '     '  '  '     ' 
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History,  for  Csesar }  but  as  the  contest  took  place  almost  In 
the  very  harbour^  the  conflagration  of  the  vanquished 
ships  communicated  to  several  magazines^  and  finally 
reached  the  Royal  Lil)rary,  in  which  were  consumed 
about  four  hundred  thousand  volumes.*  But  the 
advantage  obtained  on  this  occasion^  did  not  break 
the  spirit^  nor  impede  the  exertions  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. The  war  raged  with  unabated  fiiry^  and 
the  situation  of  Cs^ar  became  every  day  more 
perilous. 

Besides  Cleopatra^  and  the  King  her  brother,  the 
Romans  had  detained  in  the  Palace  Arsinoe,  the 
youngest  sister  of  these  Princes ;  who,  availing  her- 
self of  ^a  opportunity  presented  by  the  incessant 
tumult,  escaped  from  the  restraint  of  Caesar's  quarters, 
and  offered  the  advantage  of  her  authority  and  coun- 
W««"*and  ^'^^"^^  ^o  the  army  under  Achillas.  She  was  accom- 
Gujmede  P^^i^d  in  her  flight  by  Ganymede,  an  ambitious 
auBmet  eunuch,  who  eagerly  seconded  the  aspiring  designs 
of  his  mistress.  Nor  did  the  enterprise  altogether 
fail  of  success.  The  Alexandrians  received  with 
rapture  the  spirited  daughter  of  their  late  King ;  and 
to  make  way  for  her  favourite  Ganymede,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  sacriflcing  their  Commander  Achillas. 
Cssar,  at  the  same  time,  suspecting  the  faith  of 
Pothinus,  condemned  him  to  death  5  an  event  which 
placed  the  conduct  of  the  Alexandrian  war  under  au- 
spices completely  different  from  those  under  which 
it  had  commenced.t 

Ganymede,  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  resolved 
to  attack  the  Romans  with  a  new  weapon.  Alexandria 
was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nile  5  to  cut  off 
^jJJ'J^the  usual  resource,  therefore,  it  was  only  necessary 
"  to  stop  up  the  conduits  by  which  it  was  conveyed, 
and  to  let  in  the  sea-water  by  means  of  the  drains 
which  communicated  with  the  shore.  The  consterna- 
tion at  first  was  excessive  j  many  of  the  inhabitants 
threatened  to  quit  the  city;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Csesar  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  dig  wells,  wliich  he  assured  them  would  yield  an 
abundant  supply,  as  they  were  almost  on  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  length  his  counsel  was  listened  to,  and 
all  their  expectations  were  gratified. 

The  scene  of  warfare  was  now  transferred  almost 
entirely  from  the  land  to  the  water.  To  protect  a 
convoy  which  brought  to  him  from  Asia  his  thirty- 
seventh  legion,  with  ample  supplies  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  Caesar  put  to  sea  and  engaged  the 
Egyptian  fleet.  The  brave  and  skilful  Rhodians  were 
never  deserted  by  victory  j  and  the  Roman  soldiers 
accordingly  entered  the  harbour  in  triumph,  and  gave 
a  decided  superiority  to  the  cause  of  their  General. 
Repeated  defeats,  however,  did  not  depress  the 
courage  of  Ganymede.  He  equipped  a  larger  fleet 
than  before,  and  again  defied  the  strength  of  the 
Romans  and  the  naval  science  of  their  allies.  Fortune 
once  more  declared  for  Caesar;  the  Egyptians  were 
worsted,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  the  forti- 
fications of  the  isle  of  Pharos.  { 

The  island  now  named  was  protected  by  two  castles 
of  considerable  strength,  which,  as  they  afforded  ai 
retreat  to  his  enemies,  Caesar  had  determined  to  reduce. 


fte  titer. 
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In  this  attempt  he  nearly  lost  his  life  5  for  after  he 
had  taken  one  of  the  forts>  and  was  preparing  to 
attack  the  other,  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  assailed 
him  so  furiously,  that  he  was  compelled  to  throw 
himself  into  a  boat,  in  order  to  reach  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour.  A  crowd  of  fugitives  instantly  sank 
the  boat  ^  upon  which  Caesar  plunged  into  the  waves, 
and  swam  across  the  strait  which  divided  him  fr9m 
his  ships,  whence  he  immediately  sent  a  reinforce- 
ment to  assist  such  of  his  men  as  were  left  behind* 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
in  his  teeth,  while  he  swam  towards  his  fleet,  some  va- 
luable papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  moment 
of  the  attack  -,  and  also  to  have  dragged  after  him,  in 
a  similar  way,  the  purple  garment  worn  by  the  Roman 
Generals  in  battle,  and  thereby  to  have  saved  firom  the 
disgrace  of  capture,  the  proud  ornament  which  dis- 
tinguished his  rank.  Dion  Cassius,  however,  men- 
tions a  different  rumour  which  had  reached  his  ears, 
in  regard  to  the  purple ;  that  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  displayed  it  on  a  trophy, 
which  they  hastily  erected  to  commemorate  their 
success. 

During  these  events,  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  impa- 
tient of  the  restraint  under  which  he  had  been  so 
long  detained,  contrived  a  plan  for  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  Caesar  to  his  liberation.  He  made  the  Roman 
believe  that  the  Alexandrians,  no  longer  able  to  b^ar  the 
Grovernment  of  Arsinoe  and  the  eunuch,  were  desirous 
to  have  their  King  at  their  head,  under  whose  auspices 
they  would  willingly  enter  into  such  terms  of  accom- 
modation as  Caesar  might  be  pleased  to  dictate.  The 
artifice  succeeded,  and  Ptolemy  soon  found  himself  in 
the  camp  of  his  army,  acknowledged  as  a  Sovereign, 
and  obeyed  as  a  Commander. 

But  the  issue  of  the  war  was  no  longer  to  remain 
doubtful.  A  strong  reinforcement  was  already  on  the 
march  from  the  Syrian  Province,  under  Mithridates 
and  Antipater.  These  Commanders  having  reduced 
Pelusium,  advanced  into  the  country  by  the  way  of 
Memphis  j  whilst  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  hearing  of  their 
approach,  sailed  at  the  same  time,  the  one  to  co- 
operate with  the  invaders,  the  other  to  check  their  pro- 
gress. The  King  of  Egypt  could  by  no  means  com- 
pete with  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia  in  the  art  of  war. 
Caesar  surprised  his  camp  in  the  night,  put  his  troops  to 
the  rout,  and  forced  him  to  attempt  his  escape  in  such 
terror  and  confusion,  that  the  boat  into  which  he  threw 
himself  went  to  the  bottom,  and  he  was  drowned.  In 
this  manner  died  Ptolemy  XII.,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  three  years 
and  eight  months ;  a  youth  whose  talents  were  superior 
to  his  fortune,  and  whose  ambition  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  rank  which  he  was  bom  to  possess.* 

Caesar  was  now  master  of  Egypt,  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  employ  his  time  and  his  genius,  but  to 
distribute  the  political  power  of  the  Kingdom  into 
those  hands  by  which  he  wished  it  to  be  exercised. 
Every  thing  was  settled  agreeably  to  the  inclinations 
of  Cleopatra ;  for  having  associated  with  her  in  the 
Government  her  youngest  brother,  a  child  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  constituted  her  Sovereign  of  Egypt 
and  of  Cyprus,  and  gave  her  three  Roman  legions  to 
support  her  authority.    Her  sister,  Arsinoe,  was  ba- 
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History,  nished  from  tbe  country  which  she  had  presumed  to 
goyem ;  and  after  being  carried  captive  to  Rome,  was 
allowed  to  iind  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  Greek  Temples 
of  Asia.  The  blandishments  of  the  accomplished 
Queen  had  nearly  subdued  even  the  ambition  of 
Caesar,  and  made  him  forget  that  the  world  was  at 
his  feet.  At  length  he  tore  himself  from  her,  and 
resumed  his  victorious  career  in  Asia ;  whence  he 
afterwards  repaired  to  Rome,  to  endure  temptations 
and  to  encounter  enemies  still  more  formidable  than 
those  from  whom  he  had  escaped.'* 

During  the  six  years,  which  immediately  followed 
the  events  now  described,  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  seems 
not  to  have  been  disturbed  by  insurrection,  nor  to 
have  been  assailed  by  foreign  war.  The  dissension 
among  the  rival  leaders,  who  divided  the  power  of 
CsBsar,  had,  no  doubt,  nearly  involved  her  in  a  contest 
with  both  parties  ;  but  the  decisive  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Phillppi  relieved  her  from  the  hesitation  under 
which  some  of  her  measures  appear  to  have  been 
adopted,  and  determined  her  inclinations,  as  well  as 
her  interest,  in  favour  of  the  conquerors. 

To  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  explaining  her 
conduct,  Antonius  summoned  her  to  attend  him  in 
Cilicia ;  and  the  meeting  which  she  gave  him  on  the 
river  Cydnus  has  employed  the  pen  not  only  of  the 
historian,  but  of  the  most  sublime  and  fanciful  of  all 
Poets. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bamiahed  throne, 

Burn'd  on  tbe  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  ^Id  ; 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them  ;  the  oars  were  silver, 

^Vhich  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 

As  amorous  of  th«)ir  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 

It  beggared  all  description :  she  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue) 

0*er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 

The  fancy  out-work  nature 

A.  u.         f^^    artifices  of  this  fiiscinating  Princess  so  far 
3968.     gained  upon  Antonius,   as    not  only    to   divert  his 

.^.  thoughts  from  his  original  purpose  of  subjecting  her 

B.  c.  Kingdom  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but  entirely 
3^,  to  lull  his  ambition  asleep,  and  make  him  sacrifice 
..»  his  great  stake  as  a  candidate  for  the  Empire  of  the 
OL.  world.    After  a  fruitless  attack  upon  the  territory  of 

186.  1.  Palmyra,  he  hastened,  to  forget  bis  disgrace,  in  the 
arms  of  the  Egyptian  Queen,  passing  several  months 
at  Alexandria  in  the  most  foolish  and  puerile  dissipa- 
tion. The  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague  in  the 
Triumvirate,  delayed,  for  a  time,  the  crisis  which  bis 
ungoverned  passions  were  preparing  for  him.  But 
though  he  had  thus  extricated  himself  from  the  snares 
of  Alexandria,  his  inclinations  too  soon  returned  to 
that  unhappy  city  ;  for  we  find  that  when  he  left  Rome 
to  proceed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he 
despatched,  in  advance,  his  friend  Fonteius  Capito  to 
conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria.  His  military  enterprise 
ended  in  a  disastrous  retreat ;  several  thousands  of  his 
men  perished  from  fatigue  in  an  unseasonable  and 
hasty  march  -,  after  which,  the  inftttuated  Commander 
returned  to  meet  Cleopatra,  and  to  submit  himself 
once  more  to  that  wHlii^  bondage  which  had  already 


*  nntarcb,  ill  C«Mr,    Dk>n  Csiiiiii, 


rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his 
followers. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  divorce  of  Octavia. 
This  act  of  infatuation  was  followed  by  one  still  more 
offensive  to  the  national  pride  of  his  lloman  friends. 
Cleopatra  prevailed  ujH>n  him  to  invest  herself  and  the 
boy,  whom  she  bore  to  Caesar,  in  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  He  decked 
one  of  her  sons,  born  to  himself,  in  the  insignia  of 
the  Syrian  Kings,  having  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Seleucidae,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Romans;  and  arrayed  another  in  the  splendid  robe 
and  tiara  which  distinguished  the  great  Monarchs  of 
the  East,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would,  in  due  time, 
have  the  pleasure  of  conferring  upon  him  the  So* 
vereignty  of  Media  or  of  Parthia.* 

In  the  life  of  Augustus,  (vol.  x.  p.  335,)  we  have 
already  traced  the  steps  which  led  to  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Cleopatra.  In  this  declaration  Au- 
*gustus  deemed  it  neither  prudent  nor,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  include  his  rival  by  name,  being  satisfied  that 
the  first  movement  of  the  Roman  arms  to  attack 
Cleopatra  would  bring  the  troops  of  her  paramour 
into  the  field. 

Antonius  was  in  Armenia  when  the  news  reach- 
ed him  of  the  policy  and  views  which  had  been 
recently  pursued  at  Rome.  No  longer  doubtful,  in 
regard  to  the  projects  of  his  late  colleague,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Armenia,  and  imme- 
diately after  proceeded  with  his  army  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of  his 
march  he  sent  orders  to  his  several  Lieutenants  to 
collect  their  troops,  and  issued  commands  to  his 
tributary  Princes  to  make  ready  for  the  field  their 
stipulated  reinforcements.  Cleopatra  met  him  in  his 
progress  through  the  Lesser  Asia ;  having  undertaken 
to  assist  him  with  two  hundred  gallies,  twenty 
thousand  talents,  and  with  com  for  his  whole  army,  to 
be  conveyed  by  her  transports  whithersoever  occasion 
might  require.  Ephesus  being  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  his  fieet,  the  Queen  accompanied  him 
thither ;  hence  they  went  to  Samos,  and  afterwards 
to  Athens,  where  they  immediately  relapsed  into  their 
former  licentiousness  and  extravagance.  From*  the 
moment  that  Cleopatra  joined  him,  the  thoughts  of 
Antonius  were  withdrawn  from  the  approaching  con- 
test ^  and  he  accordingly  allowed  a  powerful  naval 
armament,  and  a  hundred  thousand  legionary  soldiers 
to  remain  inactive  and  useless,  during  a  period  of 
several  months,  and  even  until  his  antagonist  was 
prepared  to  meet  him  on  more  than  equal  terms.  He 
sent  his  fleet  to  winter  in  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which 
looks  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy ;  and  scattered 
his  soldiers  among  the  Grecian  islands,  to  wait 
the  return   of  the  season,  and  the  motions  of  Au^ 

gU8tUS.t 

In  the  meantime,  the  latter  Commander  put  into 
action  all  the  resources  with  which  experience  and 
the  military  character  of  the  Romans  supplied  him, 
in  order  to  bring  to  a  successftil  issue,  the  momentous 
struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  He  as- 
sembled his  land  forces  at  Brundusium  and  Tarentom  j 
I  ■ 

*  Platarch,  t»  Animiw*    Dion  CasBini. 
t  Plutarch,  im  ^n/wifo.  X>]on  Casiiaf,  lib.  i.  c.  10.    Qrannsi 
lib.  vi.  c.  19. 
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Siitfy.  to  wbich  places  he  summoned  such  of  the  citisens  as  he 
v^v-*^  thought  too  powerful  to  be  left  at  home  unemployed, 
Fion    or  too  little  attached  to  his  interests  to  be  trusted  in 
A.  M.    }u9  absence.    Availing  himself  too  of  the  procrastina- 
3681.    tioD  which  ruined  the  councils  of  the  opposite  party, 
^      he  resolved  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in  Greece ; 
for  which  purpose,  having  embarked  his  troops,  he 
directed  his  course  for  the  shores  of  Acarnania,  and, 
finally,  landed  at  no  great  distance  horn  the  Gulf  dF 
Ambracia,  where  the  enemy's  fleet  had  passed  the 
winter.    He  next  took  possession  of  Toryne,  a  town 
of  Epirus,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf 
already  named ;  whilst  Antonius,  having  placed  his 
head-quarters  at  Actium,  commanded  the  southern 
shore  of  the  same  entrance,  and  watched  the  move- 
ments which  he  no  longer  had  it  in  his  power  to 
prevent.* 
Niifflber  of    1^  ^^  follow  the  authority  of  Plutarch  and  of  Dion 
tbe  forces  Cassius,  we  shall  find  that  Antonius  brought  fo  the 
«B  eich    lear  five  hundred  gallies,  of  which  there  were  many 
mounting  eight  and  even  ten  tiers  of  oars,  and  that 
his  land  forces  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand 
legionary  troops,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  a  gfe&t 
number  of  auxiliaries  supplied  by  the  tributary  Kings 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  .  The  army  of  Augustus  is 
represented   as  amounting  to  only  eighty  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry ;  but  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  composed  of  not  less  than  forty-five 
legions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  numerical 
strength,  it  was  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  it 
was  about  to  contend.    It  was  only  in  his  ships  that 
the  superiority  lay  with  Antonius.     His  vessels  were 
lai^er  and  more  numerous  j  the  seamen  were  regarded 
as  more  experienced  in  the  use  both  of  oars  and  of 
arms ;  the  munitions  of  war  were  more  abundantly 
supplied,  and  a  long  train  of  successes  had  given  con- 
fidence both  to  officers  and  men.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet 
kept  possession  of  the  sea,  while  that  of  Augustus 
sought  protection    from  the  army,  which  was   en- 
camped in  such  a  position  as  to  check  any  hostile 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy .f 
Antonius,  upon  finding  that  his  antagonist  had  made 
villi    iP  ^^^  ^^^  landing,  and  could  not  any  longer  be  suc- 
risk  v      cessiully  opposed,  but  by  bringing  on  a  general  action, 
on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea,  seems  to  have  exercised 
more  than  his  usual  caution,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
premature    and    disadvantageous   engagement.      He 
confined  his  views,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  post,  whence  he  might  restrain  the  excursions 
of  the  assailants  and  cut  o£f  their  supplies  ^  concen- 
trating, in  the  meantime,  the  different  divisions  of  his 
army,  and  resolving  to  wait  the  issue  of  events  which 
he  ought  to  have  directed.    Augustus,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  appears  to  have  been  equally  reluctant  to 
hurry  on  the  decisive  combat,  employed  the  interval 
in  making  descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and 
in  reducing,  by  means  of  a  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agrippa,  several  important  towns  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Egypt,  and  which  contained 
some  of  the  magazines  which  the  Queen  had  formed 
for  the  convenience  of  her  allies.^ 


ftninn* 


ictioo. 


•  Strabo,  lib.  vii.    Dion  Cawivt,  Ub.  t. 

f  Plutarch,  and  Snetoniw. 

i  VeUeiua  Patercnlui»  lib.  U.  c.  84. 


The  greater  part  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  these 
unimportant  operations,  when  at  length,  Antonius, 
finding  himself  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
avowed  the  necessity  either  of  making  a  retreat  or  of 
risking  a  general  action.  His  fleet  having  suffered 
from  storms  as  well  as  from  the  waste  incident  to 
protracted  warfare,  he  now  placed  his  chief  reliance 
on  the  bravery  of  his  army ;  for  which  reason  he  pro* 
posed,  in  aCouucil  of  his  officers,  to  destroy  or  abandon 
his  ships,  and  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  event  of  a  battle 
by  land.  From  this  resolution  he  was  soon  dissuaded  by 
the  arts  and  importunity  of  Cleopatra,  who  trembled 
at  the  prospect  of  being  cut  off  ^m  her  own  country, 
and  of  falling  perhaps  into  the  hands  of  an  insidious 
and  unrelenting  enemy.  She  therefore  entreated  her 
Roman  ally  to  accompany  her  to  Alexandria  at  the 
head  of  their  united  squadrons,  and  to  avoid  a  sea* 
fight,  unless  they  were  positively  attacked.  She 
recommended,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  detach- 
ments of  his  army  should  be  left,  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  possession  of  the  principal  strong-holds 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  until  he,  having  summoned 
to  his  standard  all  the  forces  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,  should  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  over- 
whelm the  army  of  the  Republic,  or  at  least  to  dis- 
pute the  Empire  of  the  world  in  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  further  insinuated,  that  a  battle 
at  present  could  hardly  be  attended  with  success. 
Fatal  omens,  and  the  most  menacing  auguries  had 
struck  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  with  the  greatest 
fear  and  despondency  ^  it  was  therefore  suggested  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Queen,  that  were  Antonius  to 
fight  in  opposition  to  such  a  manifest  declaration  of 
the  will  of  heaven,  he  would  provoke  the  anger  of  the 
Gods,  and  thereby  expose  his  fortune  to  a  malign  and 
destructive  infiuence.* 

These  motives  determined  the  wavering  mind  of 
Antonius.  He  consented  to  retreat  into  Egypt  with 
Cleopatra,  and  to  avoid  a  rencontre  with  the  enemy, 
unless  he  were  actually  compelled  to  sustain  an 
attack.  The  combined  fleet  was  accordingly  prepared 
for  sea,  and  equipped  both  for  fighting  and  for  sailing. 
The  treasury  was  embarked ;  additional  canvas  was 
put  on  board  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  galleys ; 
and  such  warlike  engines  were  provided  as  appeared 
most  adapted  for  securing  victory,  or  for  repelling  im 
assault.  But  in  a  squadron  of  five  hundred  sail, 
where  the  object  was  to  escape  rather  than  to  seek 
the  enemy,  there  was  found  a  want  of  experienced 
rowers  i  a  resolution  was  therefore  taken  to  burn  a 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  least  serviceable  ships,  and 
to  man  the  remainder  with  the  most  expert  of  the 
mariners,  both  Egyptian  and  Roman. 

These  preparations  did  not  elude  the  vigilance  of 
Augustus.  He  perceived  that  his  opponent  meant  to 
quit  his  station,  and  whether  the  object  might  be  to 
fight  or  to  retreat,  he  resolved  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  him.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  his  fieet  to 
Agrippa ;  under  whom  Livius  led  the  right  wing,  and 
Arruncius  the  left.  He  strengthened  his  crews  with 
as  many  archers  and  slingers  selected  from  the  army 
*  as  could  conveniently  serve  on  board  his  ships ;  and 
having  provided  against  every  emergency  as  far  as 
experience  and  military  skill  can*  anticipate  the  oc- 

*  Plutarch,  injimtonio,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Velleius  Paterculus. 
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currence  of  accidents^  he  held  bis  annament  in  perfect 
readiness  to  thwart  the  designs  of  his  enemy.  In  his 
address  to  the  officers^  however^  he  still  affected  to 
consider  Cleopatra  as  the  principal  party  in  the  war. 
Antonius,  he  reminded  them,  had  only  condescended 
to  become  her  dependant  and  follower,  and  was  now 
preparing,  he  presumed,  not  to  give  battle,  but  to 
accompany  the  Queen  of  Egypt  in  her  flight* 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  action,  Augustus  was 
disposed  to  let  the  enemy  get  under  sail,  and  even  to 
allow  them  to  pass  unmolested  the  promontory  of 
Actium  5  upon  which  he  intended  to  attack  their  rear 
with  such  vigour,  as  would  instantly  convert  their 
retreat  into  a  flight,  and  thereby  secure  to  him  all  the 
credit  and  advantages  of  a  victory,  without  incurring 
the  hazard  of  a  more  regular  engagement.  Agrippa 
recommended  a  different  method  of  attack,  which 
promised  to  be  at  once  more  certain  in  its  aim,  and 
more  decisive  in  its  effects.  He  proposed  to  meet 
the  hostile  fleet  in  front  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay ;  to 
direct  the  onset  against  the  strongest  part  of  their 
line  ;  and  in  this  way  to  throw  them  into  confusion 
before  the  larger  ships  could  be  brought  into  action ; 
in  which  case,  if  a  victory  should  be  obtained,  the 
enemy  would  find  it  impossible  to  renew,  the  war, 
either  in  Asia  or  in  Europe.  Augustus  yielded  to  the 
reasoning  of  his  Admiral,  and  proceeded  to  strengthen 
still  farther  the  crews  of  his  ships,  by  drafting  from 
the  l&nd  forces  an  additional  body  of  men  expert  in 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  missile  weapons.t 

In  the  distribution  of  authority  on  board  his  fleet, 
Antonius  placed  the  centre  under  the  direction  of 
Marcus  Justeius  and  Marcus  Octavius  ;  the  left  under 
that  of  Coelius  5  reserving  for  himself  and  Publicola, 
the  command  of  the  right.  Both  fleets  being  now 
in  readiness,  each  waited  with  anxiety  the  first  mo- 
tions of  the  other.  A  storm,  which  continued  four 
days,  and  which  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy  swell 
running  directly  into  the  Gulf,  compelled  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  their  respective  harbours  3  but  on  the  fifth 
day,  the  wind  having  abated,  and  the  sea  becoming 
smooth,  Antonius  advanced  with  his  division  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  strait.  He  appears  to  have  been 
desirous  to  bring  on  the  action  in  the  entrance  of  the* 
bay,  rather  than  trust  his  unwieldy  galleys  in  more 
open  water ;  being  aware  that  where  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  manoBUvring,  the  smaller  ships  compensate 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  for  their  deficiency  of 
weight. 

But  Antonius  was  not  allowed  to  deliberate  any 
longer.  His  antagonist  immediately  got  under  sail, 
and  passing  the  promontory  of  Toryne,  formed  his 
line  opposite  the  entry  of  the  straits,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  thousand  yards  from  the  combined  fleet. 
Both  armies  were  at  the  same  time  drawn  out  on  the 
shore  to  witness  the  impending  conflict,  upon  which 
hung  at  that  moment  the  future  destiny  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  and  perhaps  that  mastery  of  the 
World.  Still  it  remained  somewhat  doubtful,  whether 
Antonius  would  advance,  or  retire  once  more  into 
the  recess  of  the  gulf ;  whither,  he  knew,  the  enemy 
would  not  deem  it  safe  to  follow  him  5  nor  was  it 
till  .noon  that  his  ships  began  to  clear  the  straits, 
and  thereby  afforded  a  certain  indication  that  he  at 

•  Dion  Caisius,  lib.  i.  c.  15.        t  Ibid.  c.  23. 


length  meant  to  force  his  way  through  the  opposing 

line.* 

Upon  observing  the  movement  now  mentioned, 
Agrippa  extended  his  front,  with  the  intention  of 
surrounding  the  galleys  which  had  already  advanced, 
before  they  could  be  supported  by  the  main  body. 
Publicola,  who  commanded  under  Antonius,  performed 
a  similar  manoeuvre,  and  spread  out  his  division  so 
as  to  equal  the  line  of  the  enemy.  Immediately 
upon  this  the  battle  began  between  these  detached 
portions  of  either  fleet,  extending  its  course  to  the 
whole  armament  -,  in  proportion  as  the  several  ships 
came  in  contact  with  one  another  at  the  outside  of 
the  bay.  On  the  part  of  Augustus,  the  vessels  being 
small,  nnd  manned  with  able  rowers,  had  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  the  lofty  and  more  unmanageable 
quingueremes  of  Antonius,  sweeping  round  them  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  brushing  away  their  oars 
and  outward  defences  by  the  mere  velocity  of  their 
movement.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Egyptian  sailors 
endeavoured  to  run  down  their  diminutive  opponents, 
or  to  ward  off  their  assault  by  means  of  poles  and 
grappling-irons;  for  the  activity  of  the  Romans 
eluded  every  impression  attempted  to  be  made  by 
weight  of  hull  and  strength  of  timbers.  Agrippa, 
it  was  obvious,  placed  his  chief  confldence  in  the 
dexterity  of  his  rowers,  and  on  the  steadiness  and 
certainty  with  which  the  soldiers  on  board  discharged 
clouds  of  javelins,  darts,  and  spears. 

In  this  manner  the  battle  continued  about  two 
hours  without  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  side, 
when  at  length  the  terror  of  Cleopatra  threw  the 
victory  into  the  hands  of  Augustus.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  the  Queen's  ^ley  had  been  stationed 
near  the  front  line,  where  she  witnessed  the  progress 
of  the  contest  with  some  degree  of  firmness  j  but 
finding  that  the  issue  was  becoming  more  and 
more  doubtful,  and  overcome  by  anxiety  and  fear, 
she  gave  orders  to  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  scene  of  conflict.  This  partial  retreat 
soon  became  a  general  flight.  Her  vessel,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  gilded  poop  and  purple  sails,  was 
seen  by  the  whole  fleet  making  all  haste  to  escape 
from  the  hazard  of  discomfiture,  and  displaying, 
it  is  said,  signals  to  the  other  ships  to  follow  her 
example.  Sixty  Egyptian  galleys,  either  iu  obedience 
to  the  Queen  or  under  pretext  of  defending  her  per- 
son, immediately  quitted  the  line  and  joined  the 
fugitives;  whilst  Antonius,  now  in  despair  of  his 
fortunes,  or  with  the  intention  of  checking  this  un- 
foreseen defection,  threw  himself  into  a  swift-sailing 
vessel,  and  pursued  the  path  of  Cleopatra.  Being 
observed  from  the  Queen's  galley,  he  was  invited  to 
go  on  board  5  where,  without  attempting  to  rally  her 
fleet,  which  was  still  comparatively  entire,  he  at  once 
became  the  companion  of  her  flight.  It  is  added, 
indeed,  that  though  for  her  sake  he  consented  to  re- 
linquish the  chance  of  victory,  and  to  resign  the  hope 
of  governing  the  greatest  people  in  the  world,  he 
could  not,  at  that  moment,  endure  her  presence  5  but 
turning  his  eyes  from  her,  and  throwing  himself  with 
violence  on  the  deck,  he  exhibited  the  deepest 
symptoms  of  shame,  anguish,  and  despondency .t 

•  VcUeius  Patcrculug,  lib.  ii.  c.  84.    Phitarch,  in  MniQuU. 
t  Florus,  lib.vL  c.  U.    Velleius  Patcrculus, 
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But  tbe  flight  of  Antonius  did  not  immediately  put 
an  end  to  the  combat.  His  officers  continued  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  degree  of  courage  worthy  of  better 
auspices,  till  four  in  the  afternoon ;  when,  after  having 
been  exposed  some  time  to  the  discharge  of  ignited 
weapons,  and  finding  their  vessels  severely  damaged 
in  their  oars  and  rigging,  the  greater  part  surrendered 
to  the  enemy.  Three  hundred  gallics  were  either 
taken  or  destroyed. 

The  loss  in  men  has  been  variously  reported; 
Plutarch  stating  the  amount  at  five  thousand,  while 
Orosius  maintains  that  twelve  thousand  were  killed 
and  six  thousand  wounded.  The  neighbouring  shores 
were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  ships  ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  announced 
to  Augustus  that  his  victory  was  complete  and  ap- 
parently decisive.  To  secure,  however,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  conquest,  he  remained  the  succeeding  night 
on  board  his  ship ;  having  first  detached  a  squadron  in 
pursuit  of  such  of  the  enemy's  vessels  as  had  escaped, 
and  used  all  other  means  for  prosecuting  his  ulterior 
views  against  Antonius  and  his  Egyptian  ally.* 

The  hasty  retreat  of  the  vanquished  Triumvir 
prevented  him  from  issuing  orders  to  direct  the  future 
motions  of  his  army.  Having  witnessed  his  defeat 
from  the  adjoining  heights,  the  soldiers  retired  to 
their  camp,  expecting  either  to  see  their  Commander 
reappear  amongst  them,  or  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tions firom  him  as  might  seem  most  likely  to  retrieve 
their  common  fortunes.  Ganidius  retained  them  in 
their  duty  seven  days,  during  which  they  would  not 
listen  to  any  terms  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  -,  but  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  their  hopes  and  allegiance 
gradually  gave  way,  and  the  greater  number  both  of 
Romans  and  provincials,  prepared  to  make  their  peace 
with  Augustus.  Under  these  circumstances  Anto- 
nius's  Lieutenant  relinquished  his  command,  and  left 
the  camp  In  the  night  with  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
were  disposed  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight  towards 
the  more  Eastern  Provinces  ;  where  they  hoped  they 
might  still  render  some  service  to  their  unfortunate, 
infatuated  General.  In  adopting  this  resolution,  they 
anticipated  the  orders  of  Antonius,  who,  upon  hear- 
ing,' at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  that  his  army  was 
still  entire,  sent  a  messenger  to  Canidius,  desiring 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  into  Macedonia,  and 
thence  into  Asia  Minor.  These  orders  were,  how- 
ever, too  late.  Before  the  messenger  arrived,  there 
was  no  longer  any  army  to  command  ;  ail  the  troops 
who  had  not  abandoned  the  camp  .  in  despair,  having 
already  made  their  submission  to  the  future  Emperor 
of  Rome.t 

It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  all  the  Princes  who 
had  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  his  rival. 
For  this  purpose  he  willingly  recognised  the  titles  of 
the  three  Kings  who  had  been  created  by  Antonius  ; 
Herod  of  Judsa,  .  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  and 
Amyntas  of  Galatia.  He  likewise  interposed  in  behalf 
of  such  of  the  Grecian  States  as  had  suifered  froni  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  and  the  extortion  of  the  Egyptian 
officers  ',  confining  all  his  resentment  to  the  ambitious 

*  Orosius,  lib.Ti.  c.  19.  DionCassius,  and  Plutarch,  in  ^u/onio. 
Suetonius,  in  Octavio. 
t  Plutarch,  m  Antonio,    Dion  Cassius. 
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projects  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  foolish  cooperation  of 
his  late  colleague  and  brother-in-law.* 

The  news  of  his  disasters  reached  the  coast  of  Africa 
before  Antonius  could  arrive  there  with  the  remains  of 
his  fleet.  Pinarius,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
Government  of  Cyrene,  refused  to  let  him  land,  or  to 
supply  him  with  the  most  needful  succours.  Em- 
bracing the  interests  of  the  successful  party,  he  sur- 
rendered to  Cornelius,  an  oflicer  in  the  service  of 
Augustus,  not  only  the  important  Province  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis,  but  also  four  legions,  which  had  b(:en  left  to 
defend  it.  Antomus,  thus  repelled  by  the  treachery 
of  his  Lieutenant,  joined  Cleopatra  in  Alexandria, 
whither  he  immediately  proceeded  to  concert  measures 
for  the  approaching  campaign,  which  was  to  decide 
finally  all  his  pretensions  to  a  share  in  the  Government 
and  territory  of  Rome. 

When  Cleopatra,  on  her  return  from  Actium,  ap- 
proached the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  she  gave  orders 
to  display  all  the  ensigns  of  victory,  and  proceeded 
into  the  harbour  with  shouts  of  triumph  and  congra-r 
tulation.  But  she  could  not  long  conceal  her  reverses ; 
and,  resolving  to  obviate  their  worst  effects,  she 
instantly  began  to  repair  her  navy,  though  she  was 
compelled  to  derive  her  means  from  the  plunder 
of  private  citizens,  and  the  riches  of  the  Temples. 
Under  the  impression  of  fear,  she  projected  a  powerful 
naval  establishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
and  with  this  view  she  caused  a  number  of  gallies 
to  be  conveyed  over  land,  and  others  to  be  built  in  the 
several  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  $  trusting  that  a  lone" 
time  would  elapse  before  the  fleets  of  Rome  could 
threaten  her  safety  in  that  remote  part  of  her  domi- 
nions. But  after  this  project  was  partly  carried  into 
execution,  the  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  defeated  her 
views  of  success.  They  demolished  the  docks,  plun- 
dered the  stores,  and  burnt  the  ships  upon  which  her 
treasures  had  been  expended,  and  reduced  her  to  the 
necessity  of  making  her  defence  on  the  banks  of  the 

Nile.t 

Augustus  appears  to  have  passed  part  of  the  fol* 
lowing  winter  at  Rome,  in  arrangements  connected 
with  the  civil  Government  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as 
in  soothing  the  minds  of  his  veteran  soldiers ;  who 
having  now  endured  the  fatigues  and  privations  of 
war,  were  eager  in  their  demands  for  the  usual  recom- 
pence.  But  it  is  certain  that  early  in  the  Spring  of 
next  year,  he  bad  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  his  army  ^  intent  upon  his  great  object  of 
annihilating  the  power  of  Antonius,  and  of  adding 
Egypt  to  the  number  of  Roman  Provinces.  His  plan 
was  to  invade  that  Kingdom  on  two  sides  at  once  ^ 
at  Peritonium  on  the  West  by  the  legions  under 
Cornelius  Gallus,  and  at  Pelusium  on  the  East  with 
the  troops  which  himself  was  to  lead  in  person.} 

The  Queen  of  Egypt,  meanwhile,  in  conjunction 
with  her  lover,  adopted  various  means  for  diverting 
or  mitigating  the  calamity  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  They  made  offers  of  a  conditional  sub- 
mission to  the  Conqueror ;  they  addressed  him  with 
flattering  messages  and  splendid  gifts,  professed  to 
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feceive  Iriin  a^  &  fKetid^  and  Wer6  eager  to  apoldgize 
for  irvhatevcr  appearances  in  their  past  conduct  he 
might  regard  as  not  quite  in  unison  with  their  present 
declarations.  But  the  penetration  of  Augustus  t?as 
too  acute^  and  his  resolutions  too  firmly  taken^  to 
be  deceived  by  such  diplomatists.  Nor  was  he 
impeded  in  his  designs  by  a  measure  of  a  more 
important  nature^  which  suggested  itself  to  Anto- 
nius  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties.  Cttsarion,  the 
reputed  son  of  Julius  Caesar  by  CleopatHi,  was  now  of 
sufficient  sige  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs  -,  and 
him,  accordingly^  Antonius  presented  to  the  Romans, 
OS  the  right  heir  of  his  father's  inheritance,  and  the 
proper  representative  of  his  fhmily  and  claims.  This 
stratagem,  however,  only  involved  in  an  untimely 
fate  the  youth  who  was  made  the  object  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Triumvir  himself  by  his  first 
wife  ',  and  while  he  thus  exasperated  his  antagonist 
by  the  most  irritating  personal  insults,  he  failed  to 
adopt  any  rational  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  King** 
dom,  which  he  saw  ttras  just  about  to  be  attacked  by 
an  overwhelming  force.  He  even  absented  himself 
firom  all  Counsels  that  were  held  on  this  subject, 
declined  taking  any  part  in  the  management  of 
affiairs,  and  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  society  of 
Cleopatra. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  agents  df  the 
Queen,  at  the  camp  of  Ceesar,  did  not  Ml  to  put  itt 
practice  all  their  arts,  both  to  ascertaiti  his  intention 
relative  to  the  person  of  their  Mistress,  should  she  fall 
into  his  power,  and  also  the  extent  of  hfs  inclination 
to  treat  with  her,  as  the  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  without 
any  reference  to  the  views  and  conduct  of  Antonius. 
The  prudence  of  the  Roman  Commander  kept  him 
from  committing  his  faith  on  these  delicate  points. 
He  indeed  encouraged  Cleopatra  to  hope  for  a  separate 
treaty,  but  he  advised  her,  in  the  meantime,  to  break  off 
her  connection  with  his  rival,  and  to  surrender  herself 
and  Kingdoui  to  the  generosity  of  the  Conqireror ; 
insinuating  that  her  charms  would  have  more  in^ 
fluence  upon  his  mind  than  the  justice  of  her  cause, 
and  that  neither  she  nor  her  subjects  would  have 
cause  to  repent  the  unbounded  confidence  which  he 
expected  her  to  repose  in  him."* 

The  season  for  active  operations  having  arrived, 
Augustus  began  the  campaign  by  attacking  Egypt,  as 
he  had  arranged,  both  on  the  side  of  Pelusium  and  on 
that  of  Peritonium.  A  glimpse  of  good  fortune  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Antonius,  when  he  sallied  forth 
from  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  to  check 
the  enemy's  horsemen  on  their  approach  to  the 
Eastern  frontier.  His  spirit  revived,  and  he  seemed 
once  more  about  to  retrieve  the  character  for  valour 
and  military  skill,  which  had  made  him  the  friend  of 
Julius  Csesar.  But  his  exertions  were  not  seconded, 
'J'he  arts  of  Augustus  had,  it  is  presumed,  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  Cleopatra,  that  she  Was  led  to  conceive  her 
interests  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  failure 
of  Antonius  than  with  his  success.  Pelnsium  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands  without  even  a  gbow  of  re- 
aistance.  It  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  treachery, 
and  the  deluded  Triumvir  oomplained  to  the  Queen 
that  her  arms  were  turned  against  him;   but  she^ 


delivering  to  his  resentment  the  officer  who  liad 
surrendered  the  stronghold,  assured  him  df  fhe  con- 
stancy of  her  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  her 
firm  resolution  to  oppose  the  invader  even  to  the  last 
extremity.* 

Encouraged  by  these  representatidHs,  he  collected 
all  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  resolved  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  recover  at  once  the  pdwer  and  the 
reputation  which  he  had  lost  sitice  the  battle  of 
Actium.  He  met  his  opponent  in  the  field,  under  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  wlillst  he  gave  orders  to  his  fleet 
to  attack  the  gallies  and  transports  which  were  at 
anchor  near  the  harbotnr;  but  hat^y  was  the  action 
begim  when  the  Egyptian  sailors  struck  their  flags, 
the  cavalry  deserted  to  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  the 
infantry  fled  into  the  city  in  the  utmost  trepidation. 
The  flite  of  Egypt  was  now  decided  ;  resistance  was 
become  equally  impracticable  and  useless^;  and  An* 
tonius  had  only  to  pour  into  the  ear  of  the  Queen 
unavailing  complaints  that  he  had  been  deceived,  in*- 
sulted,  and  betrayed,  f 

Whilst  these  scenes  were  passing,  Cleopatra  had 
Shut  faenelf  up,  with  a  few  attendants  and  the  most 
valuable  part  of  her  treasure,  in  a  strrong  bttildSng, 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  a  Royal 
Sepulchre.  To  prevent  intrusion  by 'fViend  or  eommf, 
she  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated,  that  ahe  had 
retired  into  the  monument  to  put  heteftf  to  death ; 
and  a  rumour  soon  followed,  that  she  hiad  executed 
her  threat,  and  was  already  dead.  Atitonias,  nret  less 
unhappy  in  his  love  than  in  his  mMHtan,  reacdved 
to  follbw  the  example  of  the  Qadefi  ;  and,  giving*  hia 
sword  to  the  freefl  slave,  whom  he  'had  tetained 
fbr  the  express  purpose  of  ending  his  life  when 
he  should  no  longer  wish  to  retain  it,  desired  him 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  The  affectfonate  frced- 
msn  turned  fhe  pohit  of  the  wteaptm  i^nst  him* 
self,  and  infiict^  a  mortal  vramod  )  ufion  whieh,  the 
Roman  CcMAimander,  snatching  the*  twoid  from  the 
body  of  ^le  slave,  {bunged  it  hito  kia  own.  He  did 
not,  howewr,  immediately  expire ;  aMd,  while  be  lay 
bleeding  on  the  groottd,  soode  one  told  htm  that 
Cleopatra  wais  still  alive  and  safe  ia  the  upper  part  of 
the  tower.  He  dlesii«d  that  he  shovld  be  carried  into 
her  presence,  and  hts  wish  was  grati^d.  He  was 
drawti  up  by  means  of  machinery  Co  the  top  of  the 
wall  I  and  when  he  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen, 
Streaming  With  biood  and  about  to  dmw  his  hut 
breath,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  beat  her  breaat  in  the 
deepest  distress ;  agitated  by  a  variety  of  passiMS, 
which,  tho^h  perhaps  real  on  so  painful  an  occaMon, 
she  had  long  learned  to  affect  and  emplay  fbr  the 
accomplishment  of  ^ry  questionable  purposes.^ 

The  reputation  of  Antonius  depends  chiefly  on  his 
military  talent ;  and,  doubtleas,  if  we  except  the  gteat 
Ctfsar,  there  was  hwily  any  one  else,  ia  the  ttfoiibled 
period  in  which  he  lived,  wte  surpassed  him  in  the 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  planning  a  caoa* 
paign,  and  in  the  courage  and  presence  of  miad  which 
are  requisite  fbr  carrying  it  on  sueceeafuliiy.  He  waa, 
however,  naturally  voktptttotta;  and  after  lie  beeaaoe 
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involved  in  the  Mictions  "vrliicb  divided  the  Republic^  he 
was  tempted^  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  to  regard 
the  possession  of  power  as  the  main  objeet  of  desire, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  one  of  the  itiost  legiti* 
mate  means  by  which  it  could  be  obtained  and  secured. 
He  considered  the  Empire  of  Rome  as  the  prize  of 
his  ability  and  the  reward  of  his  toils  ;.  and  in  aiming' 
at  the  Sovereignty  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  experienced  those  reverses  which, 
if  they  proved  the  weakness  of  his  moral  nature,  dis- 
played not  less  .the  versatility  of  his  genius  and  the 
extent  of  his  intellectual  resources.    His  connection 
with  Cleopatra  completely  blasted  his  prospects  and 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.    Fascinated  by 
her^  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  cool  and  persever- 
ing ambition  of  his  competitor  in  power  -,  and  when 
at  length  he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  at  once  the  victim  of  political  rivalry  and 
of  faithless  love.    He  died  deserted  by  every  Roman 
citizen   that  had  at  any  time  been  attached  to  his 
interests,  betrayed  by  those  he  had  most  trusted,  and 
deceived  by  one  with  whose  character  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  most  intimately  acquainted. 

Cleopatra  sent  to  Augustus  a  formal  notice  of 
Antonius's  death ;  hoping,  it  may  be,  that  the  main 
obstacle,  to  a  compromise  with  the  victor,  was  now 
removed.  But  the  views  of  Caesar,  in  regard  to  her 
person  and  wealth,  were  not  to  be '  affected  by  the 
little  arts  which  she  thought  it  expedient  to  employ  3 
the  former  he  meant  should  grace  his  Triumph,  and 
the  latter  recruit  his  exhausted  coffers.  That  such  were 
his  motives,  the  Queen  herself  appears  from  the  outset 
to  have  suspected ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  she 
had  provided  her  retirement  with  several  kinds  of 
poison,  by  which  she  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  put 
a  gentle  termination  to  her  life.  To  divert  her  from 
this  fatal  resolution,  which  had  by  some  means  be- 
come known  to  the  Conqueror,  he  from  time  to  time 
renewed  the  hope  that  she  might  yet  obtain  from  the 
Senate  such  terms  of  agreement,  as  would  leave  her 
Sovereignty  unimpaired,  and  at  length  he  even  conde- 
scended to  pay  her  a  visit  in  her  own  apartments. 
When  this  intention  was  made  known  to  her,  she 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Master  of  Rome, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  which  her  circumstances  would 
admit.  Her  chamber  was  decorated  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner;  she  gave  a  prominent  place  to  the 
picture  and  bust  of  Julius  Cssar ;  and  placed  before 
her  on  a  table  a  bundle  of  letters  which  she  had 
received  from  the  amorous  Dictator.  Her  person  was 
arrayed  in  mourning  ;  a  dress  which  suited  at  once  her 
complexion,  and  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  interview 
which  she  was  about  to  hold.  When  Augustus  pre- 
sented himself,  she  rose  to  meet  him  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  and  downcast  eyes.  She  called  him  her 
master,  and  reminded  him  that  to  his  father  she  owed 
all.her  fortunes,  and  now  wiUingly  resigned  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  son.  The  memory  of  the  great 
Julius,  she  declared,  would  be  a  sufficient  comfort  to 
her  in  all  her  afflictions  ;  she  would  even  take  plea- 
sure in  considering  him  as  revived  in  the  distinguished 
hero  who  now  inherited  his  fortunes  and  his  name. 
But  "  would  to  God,"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  that  I  had  died  before  him,  so  should  I  have 
escaped  the  evils  which  his  death  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  upon  me.*** 
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The  c6nduct  of  Augustus,  during  this  conference,  Vflypti 
confirmed  her  wors.t  fears.  She  saw  that  he  meant 
to  carry  her  to  Rome,  and  expose  her  to  the  gaze  of 
the  populace  at  his  Triumph  ;  upon  which  she  finally 
determined  to  disappoint  his  unmanly  and  vindictive 
pride.  But  she  found  it  necessary,  meantime,  to  disguise 
her  purpose  j  being  closely  watched  by  the  agents 
G^  Augustus,  who  had  ^received  the  strictest  orders 
to  preserve  her  life.  She  therefore  affected  more  than 
usual  lightness  of  heart;  pretended  to  pack  up  her 
jewels  as  if  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey  -,  and  even 
to  select  such  of  them  as  might  be  esteemed  suitable 
gifts  for  the  wife  and  sister  of  Augustus,  which,  she 
said,  she  meant  to  deliver  with  her  own  Imnd.  Having 
completed  her  arrangements,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Conqueror,  which  she  sent  under  the  charge  of  a 
faithful  servant,  acquainting  him  with  her  knowledge 
of  his  designs,  and  also  of  the  means  which  she  had 
taken  to  render  them  for  ever  abortive.  She  added 
several  expressions  of  triumph  and  delight,  that  she 
had  been  able  so  to  thwart  his  cruel  purpose  concern- 
ing her,  and  thereby  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
enemies  whom  she  could  not  in  any  other  way 
disarm.* 

Augustus  was  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  import  of  Death  of 
her  remarks  and  the  subject  of  her  congratulation.  Cleopatra^, 
He  gave  instant  orders  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  her  intentions;  but  they  were  too  late.  Before 
his  injunctions  could  reach  the  sepulchral  tower,  the 
Queen  was  already  dead.  One  of  the  two  women, 
who  attended  her,  lay  stretched  lifeless  at  her  feet; 
the  other  was  just  expiring.  The  latter,  however,  upon 
seeing  the  messenger  of  Augustus  enter  the  chamber^ 
cast  her  eyes  on  her  Mistress,  and  observing  that  the 
Crown  had  fallen  from  her  head,  exerted  the  last 
feeble  remains  of  her  strength  to  replace  it.  A  small 
puncture  in  the  arm  was  the  only  mark  of  violence 
which  could  be  detected  *on  the  body  of  Cleopatra  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  believed  that  she  had  procured 
death,  either  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile,  or  by 
the  scratch  of  a  poisoned  bodkin.  She  was  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year,  having  reigned  twenty-two  from  the 
death  of  her  father.  Augustus,  it  is  said,  though 
deprived  by  this  act  of  suicide  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  his  approaching  Triumph,  gave  orders  that 
she  should  have  a  magnificent  ^neral,  and  that  her 
body,  as  she  had  desired,  should  be  laid  by  that  of 
Ahtonius. 

In  the  grave  of  Cleopatra  was  deposited  the  last  of  Character 
the  Royal  race  of  the  Ptolemies^  a  femily  which  had  ^^  ^^^~ 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-  P'*'*' 
four  years.  Of  the  real  character  of  this  celebrated 
Queen  herself,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  That 
she  had  beauty  and  talents  of  the  highest  order^  is 
admitted  by  every  historian  who  has  undertaken  to 
give  the  annals  of  her  reign ;  and  that  she  was  ac- 
complished in  no  ordinary  degree,  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  great  proficient  in  music,  and 
mistress  of  nearly  all  the  languages  which  were  culti- 
vated in  her  age.  She  was  well  skilled,  for  example, 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  she  could  converse  with 
Ethiopians,  Troglodytes,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Persians,  without  an  interpreter,  always 


*  Flutarcb,  in  Octmrio,    Dion  CastiaB,  lib.  li.  c.  19.    Otitdm, 
Uh.  vi.    Vellciua  Fatmulus,  Ub.  ii.  c.  87. 
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Hittorf.    giving  an  answer  to  such  individuals  of  these  nations 

as  had  occasion  to  address  her,  in  the  tongue  or  dialect 

which  they  happened  to  employ.    If  her  conduct  was 

not  at  all  times  strictly  pure,  we  must  seek  for  an 

apology  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  her  country, 

"^        and  must  ascribe  the  most  glaring  of  her  frailties  to  the 

^'  ^*      absurd  institutions  which  regulated  the  matrimonial 

323.      connections  of  Egyptian  Princes,  and  which  paid  no 

3^74. 


respect  to  the  age,  affections,  or  temper  of  the  parties. 
Her  lot,  too,  was  cast  in  a  time  when  the  Civil 
commotions  and  military  power  of  Rome  shook  the 
foundations  of  society  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  when  no  policy  pursued  on  her 
part  could  have  saved  the  independence  of  her  King- 
dom, or  even  have  long  delayed  the  subjection  into 
which  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it  fiedl. 
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Ir  we  were  to  judge  of  God's-  moral  government, 
exclusively  from  the  various  earthly  fortune  of  good  and 
bad  men,  there  are  few  instances  of  successful  wicked- 
ness which  would  more  disturb  our  faith  than  that  of 
the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Other 
usurpers  have  enjoyed  till  their  death  their  ill-gotten 
power ;  but  it  has  been  beset  by  fears  and  anxieties  ; 
and  the  severity  of  their  government  has   Jbetrayed 
their  consciousness  of  the  real  feelings  with  which 
they  were  regarded,  and  has  proved  that  they  could 
truly  anticipate  the  sentence  which  after  ages  would 
pass   upon   their  memory.      But  Augustus    reigned 
amidst  the  grateful  obedience  of  bis  people  }  and  the 
flattery  with  which  his  own  Court  resounded,  has  been 
echoed    by  successive  generations,  till  he  has  been 
habitually   ranked  amongst  the  best  and  greatest  of 
Sovereigns  ;  and  the  period  of  his  dominion  has  been 
considered  synonymous   with    the   highest    state  of 
civilisation  and  public  prosperity.     Yet  the  man  thus 
eulogised  had  shown  himself  capable  of  every  wicked- 
ness, so  long  as  his  interests  required  it  3  and  the  merit 
of  his   later  years,  consists  only  in  that  clearness  of 
understanding  which  taught  him  that  power,  although 
most  readily  gained  by  crime,  was  most  wisely  exer- 
cised in  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and 
that  justice  and  mercy,  when  they  demanded  no  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  were  only  a  means,  as  easy  as  effectual, 
of  promoting  at  once  his  own  security  and  greatness. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  became  a  most  seasonable 
source  of  riches  to  Augustus,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  it  to  the  utmost.  It  is  said  that,  besides  the  im- 
mense treasures  accumulated  by  Cleopatra,*  and  the 
heavy  forfeitures  imposed  on  all  those  Egyptians  who 
had  served  their  Queen  with  most  distinction  during 
tlie  late  war,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  the  whole  people 
of  Egypt  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  their  pro- 
perty, besides  a  heavy  contribution  levied  on  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  as  a  ransom  for  the  exemption 
of  their  city  from  plunder.  In  this  manner  Augustus, 
wc  are  told,  was  enabled  to  pay  all  the  arrears  due  to. 
the  army,  and  to  discharge  his  obligations  to  those 
creditors  who  had  lent  him  money  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  magnificent  offerings  which  had 
ornamented  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  were  now  to 
be  laid  up  in  those  at  Rome.  It  is  said  too,  that  after 
all  the  spoliations,  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Egypt 
appeared  to  him  so  formidable,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
intrust  that  Province  to  the  charge  of  any  man  of  rank 
or  influence,  lest  be  should  raise  up  a  rival  to  himself. 
He   therefore    committed   the    Government   of    the 

*  Dion  Cauiufl,  lib.  U.  p.  455.  edit  Leimdarii. 
VOL.  z. 


country  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  citizen  of  the  Equestrian 
Order,  and  a  person  of  very  low  extraction  i*  he 
would  not  allow  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  possess  any 
municipal  Council  ^  and  he  declared  all  Egyptians 
incapable  of  being  admitted  into  the  Senate  at  Rome 
At  the  same  time  he  employed  his  soldiers  in  clearing 
out  many  of  the  old  canals  with  which  the  country  had 
been  formerly  intersected, f  and  which  had  been  for 
a  long  period  choked  up  by  the  mud  and  sand  de- 
posited in  the  successive  inundations  of  the  Nile.  He 
then  departed  from  Egypt,  passed  through  Syria,  and 
thence  continued  his  progress  to  the  Province  of 
Asia,  wherein  he  resolved  to  remain  during  the 
winter. 

The  tidings  of  his  final  victory  over  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra,  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  Septem-, 
ber,}  when,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  M.  Cicero,  the 
son  of  the  Orator,  was  just  entering  on  his  Consul- 
ship ;  for  that  office,  which  was  now  a  mere  empty 
title,  was  not  held  as  formerly  for  the  whole  year ; 
but,  in  ordex\  to  multiply  the  patronage  of  the  Sove- 
reign, was  given  successively  to  several  persons,  each 
of  whom  only  retained  it  for  two  or  three  months. 
Afthough  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all  con- 
ceivable modes  of  flattery  to  the  conqueror  had  been 
already  exhausted,  yet  the  Senate,  on  this  occasion, 
was  once  more  lavish  of  its  honours  to  the  chief  of 
the  victorious  party,  and  of  its  marks  of  disgrace  on 
the  memory  of  the  vanquished.  All  monuments  in 
honour  of  Antonius  were  ordered  to  be  defaced,  or 
destroyed  -,  the  day  of  his  birth  was  to  be  held  ac- 
cursed, and  no  member  of  his  family  was  ever  to  bear 
the  praenomen  of  Marcus.  On  the  other  hand,  solemn 
games  were  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years  in  honour 
of  Augustus  ;  his  birth-day,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  news  of  his  victory  had  reached 
Rome,  were  to  be  kept  as  days  of  thanksgiving  -,  he 
was  to  be  met,  on  his  approach  to  the  Capital,  by  the 
Vestal  virgins,  the  Senate  and  people,  in  procession 
with  their  wives  and  children  -,  and  his  power  of 
protection,  as  Tribune,  to  any  one  who  appealed  to 
him,  was  to  extend  to  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  and 
a  half  without  the  walls  of  Rome;  and  further,  he 
was  to  have  a  privilege  of  pardoning  any  criminal,  by 
giving  what  was  called  the  vote  of  Minerva,  when 
the  number  of  the  voices  which  condemned,  exceeded 
only  by  one  the  number  of  those  which  acquitted. 
Finally,  on  the  first  of  January  in  the  ensuing  year^ 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  It.  p.  455.    Suetonius,  in  Augtisto,  c.  66. 
f  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  li.  p.  456.    Suetonius,  in  AugtutOi  c.  18. 
X  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  li.  p.  45€.    Pliny,  HitU  Natural,  lib.  xxii. 
c.  6.    Plutarch,  in  Cictrone,  c.  49. 
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the  Senators  all  took  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  Acts  i 
and  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  shut>  as  if 
Augustus,  by  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  had  delivered  the 
Commonwealth  from  every  enemy,  and  had  brought 
it  to  a  state  of  perfect  peace. 

Meantime  the  cities  of  Aoia,  wherein  Augustus  was 
passing  the  winter,  were  vying  with  Rome  itself  in 
the  flatteries  which  they  offered  him.  They  pro- 
fessed to  regard  it  as  a  great  distinction,  when  he 
allowed  Temples,  dedicated  to  Rome  and  to  the  divine 
Julius,  to  be  raised  at  Ephesus  and  Nicaea,*  and  two 
others  consecrated  to  Rome  and  to  Uimself  to  be 
built  at  Pergamus  and  Nicomedia.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  the  care  of  the  Temples  dedicated  to 
Julius  Cffisar,  was  committed  to  the  Roman  citizens 
resident  in  the  cities  wherein  they  were  placed ;  while 
the  charge  of  the  Temples  of  Augustus  ivas  given  to 
the  native  inhabitants,  or,  as  they  were  commonly 
styled^  the  Greeks.  The  Romans,  it  is  said,  would 
not,  at  this  time,  condescend  to  become  priests  in  the 
Temple  of  a  living  man,t  although  they  did  not  object 
to  bestowing  divine  honours  on  the  same  individual 
after  death.  But  the  subjects  of  Rome  were  less 
scrupulous,  and  the  example  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
was  soon  followed,  we  are  told,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Augustus  crossed  over 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  theuce  to  ItaJiy.J  He 
lavished  the  treasures  of  Egypt  so  liberally  on  all 
classes  of  people,  in  donations  to  his  soldiers,  in 
largesses  of  100  denarii,  or  about  a^3.  4s.  6d,  to  each 
individual  citizen,  and  in  paying  all  the  sums  which 
he  had  borrowed  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  that 
all  his  crimes  and  oppressions  were  forgotten  amid  the 
splendour  of  his  munificence  ;  nor  did  he  give  less 
general  satisfaction  by  refusing  the  golden  crowns 
which  were  offered  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  his 
uncle,  by  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  by  remitting  all 
arrears  of  taxes  which  were  still  due  to  the  Treasury. 
Such  an  overflow  of  money  was  at  this  time  poured 
into  the  market  at  Rome,  that  the  price  of  land  ra- 
pidly rose,§  and  the  usual  rate  of  interest  was  reduced 
to  only  one -third  of  what  it  had  been  before ;  the 
great  mass  of  disposable  capital  making  every  one 
eager  to  become  a  purchaser  of  land  as  the  readiest 
means  of  investing  it  to  advantage,  while  all  who 
wanted  to  borrow  money  were  enabled  to  procure  it 
on  far  easier  terms  than  usual.  Augustus  then  cele- 
brated his  "  triple  Triumph  "  during  three  successive 
days  :  ||  on  the  first  of  which  were  commemorated  the 
victories  gained  either  by  himself  or  his  Lieutenants 
over  the  Dalmatians,  Pannonians,  and  various  other 
barbarian  tribes  of  Germany  and  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Gaul ;%  on  the  second,  his  naval  victory  at 
Actium ;  and  on  the  third,  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 
No  mention  was  made  of  Antonius,  nor  was  the  late 
contest  represented  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
struggle  between  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  and 
the  Queen  of  Egypt.     A  figure  of  Cleopatra  lying  on 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  li.  p.  458.  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  iv.  c.  37. 
i*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  H.  p.  458.  X  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.    Suetonius,  in^ugtuio,  c.  41. 

11  At  Catar,  triplici  invectm  Rovutna  Triuropko. 

AfoemOf  Sfc.  -Virgil,  JEneid.  viii.  v.  714. 

%  Dion  Cassias,  and  Virfpl,  ibid.    Ltry,  Epitome^  lib.  cxxxiii. 
Suetonius,  in  Aug^tutu,  c.  22. 
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a  couch,  intended  to  display  the  manner  of  her  deatb,  Cnra 
was  carried  in  the  procession ;  and  two  of  her  childKn  ^u$i 
b^^  Antonius,  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  were  exhibited  ^^ 
among  the  prisoners.     One  striking  change  of  tbe  """^.^ 
formi  practised  under  the  old  Constitution  was  re-    ^^^ 
marked  on   this  occasion.    The  Consuls  and  other 
Magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  accustomed 
to  walk  before  the  chariot  of  the  victorious  General ; 
but  now  they  followed  in  his  train,  in  company  with 
those  Senators  who  had  served  with  him  in  his  late 
campaigns,  and  were  now  sharing  in  the  honours  of 
his  Triumph. 

The  consecration  of  a  Temple,  dedicated  to  Julius 
Csesar  as  a  Demigod,  soon  furnished  .Augustus  with  au 
opportunity  of  ^rther  gratifying  the  people  by  an 
exhibition  of  different  kinds  of  sports  and  combats. 
It  is  mentioned,  thai  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros 
were  on  this  occasion  first  hunted  and  killed  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre ;  and  that  large  bodies  of  the 
Suevi  and  the  Dacians,  the  former  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  German  tribes,  and  the  latter  a  people 
who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  course  of  that  river,  were  matched  against 
each  other,  and  practised  each  their  national  mode  of 
fighting  in  real  battle,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators. 

It  was  a  little  before  this  time,  apparently,  that  Col^tji 
M.  Lepidus,  the  son  of  the  late  Triumvir,  and  theofUTJi 
nephew  of  M.  Brutus,  formed  a  design  to  destroy 
Augustus.*  The  particulars  of  this  attempt  are  not 
recorded  -,  Paterculus  charges  him  with  intending  to 
assassinate  Augustus  as  soon  as  he  should  return  to 
Rome,  while  the  Epitcmizer  of  Livy  says  that  he  was 
meditating  an  open  attack  upon  his  power,  possibly 
by  endeavouring  to  draw  away  some  of  the  legions 
from  his  service.  But  whatever  his  plans  were,  they 
were  disco\'ered  by  C.  Miecenas,  to  whom  Augustus 
had  intrusted  the  government  of  the  Capital  duiing 
his  absence,  and  Lepidus  was  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  His  wife,  Servilia,  is  said  to  have  killed  her- 
self in  consequence  of  his  loss,  by  swallowing  fire. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Triumph,  and  when  the  So- 
vereignty which  he  had  so  dearly  purchased  lay  at 
length  securely  within  his  grasp,  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  meditated  an  entire  resignation  of  his  power,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution.  This  report, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  became  embellisbed 
in  process  of  time  with  additional  circumstances; 
and  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  true  style  of  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian, represents  Augustus  as  consulting  his  two  friends, 
Agrippa  and  Meecenas,  on  this  important  question : 
and  ascribes  to  these  two  Counsellors  two  speeches  of 
immense  length,  ill  one  of  which  Agrippa  repeats  all  the 
old  common  place  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Republic, 
and  urges  Augustus  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  People  ;  while  in  the  other,  Mscenas,  in 
a  strain  equally  trite,  recounts  the  advantages  of 
Monarchy,  and  presses  his  friend  to  retain  the  power 
which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands.  It  is  most 
improbable  that  Augustus  should  ever  have  enter- 
tained a  serious  thought  of  sacrificing  the  prize  wfaidi 
he  had  led  a  life  of  such  surpassing  ivickedness  to 
gain  ;  although  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
character  that  he  should  have  wished  to  spread  such  t 

*  VeHeins  Patercnlus,  lib.  ii.      Lxry,  EpHmme,   lib, 
Seneca,  de  Ckmenti&,  c  ^.    Suetonius,  in  Auguti^  t,  19 
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belief  among  the  people^  and  sboald  appear  to  be  retue** 
taatly  indaced  to  beav  the  weight  of  govennnent,  from 
a  compassion  for  the  disordered  state  of  theCommon** 
w«aUbi  VTe  moymore  readiij^believe  that Mscenas sag- 
geated  to  him  many  of  themeaaures  which  be  now  began 
to  carry  kite  execution/ for  establishing  the  new  order 
0f  thtngB.^  He  first  tamed  hia  attention  to  the  Senate, 
which  he  proposed  ta  reduce  in  its  numbers,  and  to 
remove  alll  those  membevawho  seemed  imfit  for  their 
ftatiott,.  firoo»  their  deficiencies  in  rank,  fortune,  or 
character;  partioularly  those  individuals  who  had 
procured  their  admission  after  Csesar  s  death,  by  pur-* 
chaaing  from  Antoniusa  pretended  grant  of  that  honour 
by  the  late  Dictator,  at  the  time  when  Antonius  was 
availing  himself  of  the  possession  of  Caesar's  papers  to 
gratiiy  his  own  rapacity  and  ambition*  In  this  review 
of  the  Senate,  Augustus  chose  M.  Agrippa  as  hia 
colleague ;  and  after  a  considerable  number  of  Senators 
had  resigned  their  rank  of  their  own  accord,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  expulaioa,  each  remaining  Senator  was 
directed  to  name  one  other  whom  he  considered  aa 
most  worthy  to  remain  on  the  rc^ls.  All  those'  whose 
namea  found  no  place  on  this  list,  and  all  others  whonx 
the  Censora  judged  it  expedient  to  remove,  were  then 
marked  down,  and  obliged,  it  is  said,  tx>  wididraw  of 
themselves,  although  they  were  not  allowed,  like 
those  who  had  resigned  before  the  examination,  to 
retain  the  dress  of  Senators,  nor  their  seats  amongst 
those  reserved  for  the  Senate  at  the  public  spectacles. 
Whilst  carrying  on  this  scrutiny,  Augustus  is  said  to 
hav«  worn  armour  under  his  clothes,t  to  have  been 
constantly  surrounded  by  ten  of  the  Senators,  on  whose 
personal  strength  and  attachment  he  could  most  fully 
rely ;  and  to  have  admitted  no  other  Senator  into  hia 
presence  vtnlthout  causing  him  to  be  previously  searched, 
lest  he  should  carry  about  him  any  concealed  weapon. 
It  is  added  also,  that  he  deposed  one  Q.  Statilius  from 
^e  office  of  Tribune,  t  that  he  raised  two  Senators  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Consular  rank,  although  they  had 
never  held  tiiat  Magistracy,  and  that,  following  the 
precedent  set  by  his  uncle,  he  conferred  on  several 
noble  families  the  dignity  of  Patricians.  But  his 
jealousy  of  the  Nobility  was  shown  by  an  order 
Which  he  issued,  forbidding'  any  Senator  to  leave  Italy 
at  any  time  without  his  permission,  as  if  fearful  of 
their  esca{nng  fh>m  his  superintendence.  ^  In  this 
policy  also  he  trod,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  steps  of 
hie  oncle,  Julius  C»sar. 

The  ensuing  year,  in  which  Augustus  held  the  office 
of  Conaul  for  the  sixth  time  himself,  and  chose  M. 
Agrippa  as  *his  colleague,  was  marked  by  a  variety  of 
acts,  all  tending  to  render  the  new  Government  gene- 
rally popular,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
scene  which  was  soon  to  follow.  In  the  first  place 
Augustus  affected  to  revive  the  appearance  of  the 
old  Consul8hip,§  by  treating  his  colleague  entirely 
as  his  own  equal.  He  amused  the  people  with  mag- 
nificent Games  of  various  kinds ;  he  formed  and 
opened,  for  public  use,  a  voluminous  Library  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  on  the  Palatine  Hill  3  he  is  said 
to  have  borrowed  money  to  enable  him  to  make  a  large 
contribution  to  the  public  Treasury ;  he  issued  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  allowance  of  com  usually 

*  Dtwi  CmmiiSi  lib.  lit.  p.  494.    Suetoaias,  injittgust^y  c  35. 

'f  Suetonius,  ubi  supra, 

X  Dion  Castiot,  uH  tupra,  §  Ibid.  lib.  liU.  p.  496. 


•  Suetonius,  in  Augtuiu^^  c.  32.  "  Loca  in  urbe  fmblica  Jtirit 
mmhigui  posseuoribu*  adjwiicavii" 

t  Liry,  lib.  iv.  c.  20  .     <c  ^ugustum  Cofsarewy  Tcmplorum  ww- 
nium  conditorem  out  r  estitutoiew"    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  liii.  p.  497, 

X  Dion  Gasuos,  *ibid. 

§  SuetOHlui,  <m  Aug^to,  c.  32. 

il  See  the  stor ^  ^f  Atilius,  griven  in  the  account  of  the  Pro-- 
scription  undc'.  the  Triumvirate,  in  the  first  part  of  our  Life  of 
Augustus,    p.  320. 

f  Simile  r  Societies  were  frequent  in  Greece,  and  are  described 
by  Thucv  ^n^es  as  the  ready  instruments  of  violence,  and  pRrti- 
cularly  q(  assassination  m  all  political  disturbances.  Their 
object  y^^  ^  support  their  members  when  engaged  in  any  civil 
^'  ^  rimind  causes  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  further  their  elec- 
^^  jn  when  canvassing  for  any  public  office.  See  Thucydides, 
^b.  viiik  c.  54.  65.  and  his  chaiacter  of  such  Societies,  lib.  iii. 
c.  82.  in  that  admirable  passage  on  the  seditioAs  of  Greece,  which 
is  a  lemon  to  every  age  and  nation. 
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ghren  to  the  poorer  ciiiKena  at  the  pubCc  expense ;  he  C^sOeta^i^ 
gave  sums  of  money  to  the  poorer  Senators,  to  ^  ^^"^ 
enable  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  ^dileship,  ^  "^°*_  j 
and.  other  expensive  public  offices ;  he  burnt  the  ac« 
counts  of  all  debts  of  long  standing  which  were  due 
to  the  Commonwealth  y  and  made  over  to  the  pos- 
sessors the  full  property  of  all  ground  in  the  Capi* 
tal  to  which  the  State  maintained  a  doubtful  claim.* 
It  is  mentioned  besides,  that  he  not  only  liberally  re<* 
paired  all  the  Temples  in  Rome  which  needed  it,t  but 
thai  he  was  careAil  not  to  efface  the  names  of  the  original 
founders,  nor  to  substitute  his  own  as  the  restorer  of 
their  work.  He  also  stopped  the  proceedings  against 
all  persons  who  had  been  long  exposed  to  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  whose  cases  had  never  yet  been  de- 
cided $  ordaining,  that  if  the  prosecutors  were  resolved 
to  continue  their  suits,  they  should  themselves  be  liable, 
if  the  accused  were  acquitted,  to  suffer  the  same  pu- 
nishment which  he  would  have  undergone  had  he 
been  fbnnd  guilty.  Above  all,  this  year  is  mentioned 
as  the  period  in  which  most  of  the  disorders  and 
abuses  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,^ 
were  corrected  or  removed.  Three  of  the  most  da- 
^ant  of  these  are  particularly  noticed.^  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  times  had  introduced  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing arras  for  self-defence  even  in  the  streets  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome;  and  whole  bands  of  ruffians, 
pretending  to  be  armed  only  for  their  own  protection, 
carried  on  their  outrages  with  impunity.  These  were 
suppressed  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  military  force. 
By  a  similar  system  of  violence,  travellers  uf  all  de- 
scriptions were  continually  kidnapped  on  the  roads, j| 
and  carried  off  to  private  workhouses,  where  they  were 
confined  as  slaves,  and  treated  with  the  most  excessive 
cruelty;  but  this  evil  was  remedied  by  submitting  all 
these  workhouses  to  a  vigorous  search,  and  deliver- 
ing all  who  were  unlawfully  detained  in  them.  A 
third  mischief  was  the  formation  of  a  vast  number  of 
Societies  or  Clubs,^  one  of  the  worst  aggravations  of 
the  miseriesr  of  revolutions.  These  professed  to  re- 
semble the  old  Companies  belonging  to  the  several 
trades  in  Rome  ;  but  they  were  in  reality  mere  com- 
binations for  the  purposes  of  corruption  or  violence ; 
and  it  was  therefore  a  general  benefit  wbeu  Augustus 
dissolved  all  associations  except  those  that  were  ancient 
and  agreeable  to  law.  When  these  salutary  mea- 
sures had  won  the  favour  of  all  classes  of  people, 
Augustus  continued  himself  ar.d  Agrippa  in  the 
Consulship  for  the  following  yrar^  and  then  proceeded 
to  execute  the  trick  on  wbic\i  he  designed  to  found 
the  permanent  establishmer^t  of  his  Government. 
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It  18  said  by  Dion  Cassius^*  that  several  of  the  Sena- 
tors had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  scene  which 
was  to  take  place^  and  these  would  not  fail  to  suggest 
to  the  other  members  the  behaviour  which  they  were 
wished  to  adopt.  Augustus  then  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  read  a  speech^  composed  for  the  occasion ,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  intention  of  resigning  all  his 
power,  and  restoring  the  old  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth.  We  may  suppose  that  such  a  de- 
claration was  heard  by  the  majority  with  extreme 
surprise ;  many  at  once  perceived  its  insincerity ; 
but  there  were  others,  we  are  told,  who,  dreading 
above  all  things  the  restoration  of  the  Republic,  t 
were  led  by  their  fears  to  suspect  that  Augustus  was 
in  earnest ;  and  these  joined  most  zealously  with  the 
Senators  who  were  already  in  the  secret,  in  depre- 
cating a  resignation,  which  they  said  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Empire.  The  Senators  who  most  regretted  their 
ancient  independence,  joined  perhaps  the  more 
eagerly  in  the  general  cry,  lest  they  mi^ht  betray 
their  real  feelings ;  and  thus  the  proposal  of  Augustus 
was  received  exactly  as  he  had  hoped  3  and  in  consent- 
ing to  be  the  despot  of  his  country,  he  seemed  to  be 
only  yielding  to  the  national  wish,  and  to  accept  a 
painful  burden,  which  no  other  citizen  but  himself 
was  able  to  bear.  Yet  that  he  might  not  lay  aside 
the  mask  altogether,  he  refused  to  undertake  the  Ad- 
ministration of  all  the  Provinces  5  and  selected  only 
those  which  were  considered  as  requiring  the  most 
vigilant  superintendence,  and  in  which  the  presence 
of  a  military  force  was  most  necessary.  {  The  portion 
of  the  Empire  which  he  thus  consented  immediately 
to  govern,  consisted  of  the  whole  of  Spain,  with  the 
exception  of  Beetica,  the  limits  of  which  correspond 
nearly  with  those  of  the  modern  Province  of  Andalusia, 
the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia^ 
Cilicia^  and  Egypt.  The  other  Provinces  were  to  be 
governed,  as  formerly,  by  Proconsuls  annually  ap- 
pointed by  lot  from  among  the  Senators :  and  even 
that  part  of  the  Empire  which  was  given  up  to  Au- 
gustus, he  declared  that  he  would  only  retain  for  ten 
years,  within  which  period  he  hoped  that  every  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  extraordinary  power  would  be  at 
an  end  ;  and  he  added,  that  he  would  gladly  restore  his 
Provinces  earlier  to  the  Senate  and  the  people,  if 
circumstances  should  render  it  practicable. 

The  Monarchy  "ivas  thus  established,  and  the  Senate 
laboured  to  invent  vet  additional  honours  to  heap 
upon  their  new  master;-  It  was  ordered  that  laurels 
should  be  planted  at  the  gates  of  his  residence  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  a  wreath^  of  oak  should  be  for  ever 
hung  up  over  them  ;§  the  h'rst  denoting  that  he  was 
ever  victorious,  and  the  oaken  in^reath,  or  civic  crown, 
implying  that  he  was  the  perj;etual  saviour  of  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  was  debated  also,  what 
title  of  distinction  should  be  conferred  upon  hiin; 
and  it  was  then  that  L.  Munatius  Plaocus  suggested 
the  name  of  Augustus,  II  an  epithet  which  was  ordi- 
narily applied  to  places  set  apart  for  religious  purposes, 
and  containing  any  thing  consecrated  by  au^ry ;  and 


*  Lib.  llii.  p.  407.  f  Dion  Cassins,  p.  5G2. 

X  Dion  Cassins,  ibid  Suetonius,  in  Augusta,  c.  47.  Stniho, 
lib.  xvii.  c.  25.  edit.  Slebenkces. 

§  Dion  Cassius,  Ub.  liii.  p.  507.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii* 
c.  8.  '  ' 

II  Suetonius,  in  Augutto,  c.  7.     Festus,  in  voce  **Auguttus*' 
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which  was  now  offered  to  the  new  Sovereign^  as  sfg-  CunOcii 
nifying  that  a  more  thaa  human  sacrednesa  and  ma-  viuCair 
jesty  existed  in  his  person.  Augunw. 

In. this  manner,  at  the  age  of  six  and  thirty,  did 
Augustus   regularly  commence  his  reign    over  the 
Roman  Empire.     He  retained  his  power  during  forty 
years,  a  period  of  general  peace  and  prosperity,  during 
which  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Civil  wars  were  gradually  and  effectually  healed. 
To  write  the  annals  of  such  a  reign,  especially  with 
our  present  scanty  materials,  would  be  but  a  meagre 
and  unprofitable  labour.    We  shall  rather  attempt  to 
give  a  general  picture  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  without 
pretending  to  detail  the  events  of  every  successive 
year,  to  present  a  view  of  the  external  and  internal  sketch  of 
state  of  the  Empire;    of  its  relations  with  foreign  the  con- 
powers  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  Imperial  Government;  teotioftki 
of  the  condition  of  Italy  and  the  Provinces ;  of  the  f^i><i<? 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  state  of  the  Roman  ^  ^'• 
world  during  tliis  most  memorable   period.    Some 
notice  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  person 
likely  to  become  his  successor,  may  then  properly 
precede  our  account  of  his  death,  and  serve  to  connect 
the  present  portion  of  our  task  with  the  lives  hereafter 
to  be  given  of  the  Emperors  who  followed  him. 

The  extent  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  reign  of  Of  tie  lb- 
Augustus  was  still  below  the  point  which  it  after- ''f^^  ^^ 
wards  attained  under  Claudius  and  Trajan.  Britain  ^^° 
was  as  yet  unsubdued,  and  a  large  tract  of  country 
between  the  mountains  of  Hiemusand  the  Danube  was 
not  yet  tributary  to  Rome.  But  the  Empire  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean;  its 
eastern  frontier  reached  the  Euphrates  ;  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  extended  its  southern  boundary  to  the  cota* 
racts  of  the  Nile ;  while  in  Europe  it  possessed  Spain 
and  Gaul,  together  with  all  that  portion  of  modem 
Germany  which  is  situated  between  tlie  Alps  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  of  little  importance  however,  to  ascer* 
tain  the  exact  line  which  separated  the  Roman  Pro- 
vinces from  the  possessions  of  the  independent  barba- 
rians. Even  within  the  limits  of' the  Empire,  the 
more  recently  conquered  tribes  might  create  occasional 
disturbance,  and  afford  some  employment  for  the  Ro- 
man arms.  But  as  ^  as  the  knowledge  of  geography 
then  attainable  enabled  them  to  cast  their  eyes  around 
the  world,  the  Romans  could  discover  only  two  nations 
capable  of  offering  an  effectual  resistance  to  their 
power;  the  Parthians  in  Asia^  and  the  Germans  in 
Europe. 

The  Parthians,  a  rude  tribe  of  mountaineers  from  i.  Witb 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  wearmg  large  ^«^ 
loose  caps  upon  their  heads,*  and  armed  with  short  ^^ 
javelins  and  bows  of  cane,  marched  in  company  with  |j^^^ 
the    neighbouring   tribes    of  the  Cfaorasiuians    and 
Sogdians,  amidst  that  countless  multitude  of  nations 
whom  Xerxes  led  with  him  on  his  memorable  expe* 
dition  against  Greece.     Such  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  Parthian  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  history ; 
the  later  fortunes  of  the  nation,  their  subjection  to 
the  Greek  Kings  of  S3rria,  the  foundation  of  their 
Monarchy   by  Arsaces,  and  its  subsequent  progress 
down  to  the  invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Roman  army 
under  Crassus,  have  been  related  in  a  former  part  of 
the  present  Work.  We  have  also  mentioned  the  attack 


*  Herodotus,  Pofymnia,  c.  66.  64.  62.  6L 
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made  by  tlie  FftrthianB  on  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  when 
T.  Labienii8«  a  Roman  exile,  Gonducted  their  armies  -, 
and  have  briefly  noticed  their  rapid  successes  and 
equally  rapid  reverses  >  the  victory  gained  by  P.  Ven- 
tidius  over  PacoruSj  the  son  of  their  King ;  and,  lastly, 
the  disastrous  attempt  of  M.  Antonius  to  invade  their 
country,  in  revenge  for  the  assistance  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Their 
Empire,  which  had  thus  contended  against  Rome  with 
more  than  equal  fortune,  now  embraced  the  whole  of 
Asia  eastward  of  the  Euphrates,*  to  the  most  remote 
of  those  countries  which  were  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Romans.  They  numbered  among  their  Pro- 
vinces the  once  mighty  names  of  Media  and  Assyria  ;t 
and  even  Persia  itself,  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Great  Kuig,  although  it  still  had  Princes  of  its  own, 
was  no  more  than  a  vassal  kingdom  dependant  on  the 
Sovereign  power  of  Parthla^^  There  were  two  Capi- 
tals of  the  Monarchy,  Ecbatana  and  Seleucia.§  The 
first,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Media,  founded  by 
Deioces  the  earliest  of  the  Median  Princes,  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  King  of  Parthia.  His  winters 
were  passed  in  the  lower  and  milder  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  stood  Seleucia,  the  former 
Capital  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  of  Syria.  But  Se- 
leucia  still  retained  a  shadow  of  independence;  its 
inhabitants  proud  of  their  Greek  extraction,  language, 
and  manners,  would  have  associated  ill  with  the  guanls 
and  attendants  of  a  barbarian  Sovereign  5  and  in  order , 
to  save  the  city  from  the  burden  of  their  presence,|| ' 
the  Court  was  accustomed  to  reside  at  the  neighbour- 
ing  village  of  Ctesiphon,  which  was  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Scleucia,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris.  In  later  times,  when 
the  citizens  of  Selcucia  were  become  obnoxious  to  the 
Parthian  Government,  from  having  betrayed  an  im- 
patience of  its  dominion,  Ctesiphon  was  studiously 
favoured  as  a  rival  city,  which  might  be  made  a  na- 
tional Capital  of  the  Empire  ;^|  and  thus  it  gradually 
increased  in  wealtli  and  greatness,  while  Seleucia  as 
gradually  declined,  and  went  to  ruin. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  Parthia  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  isolated  facts.  Strabo  ex- 
pressly pmits  all  notice  of  the  subject  in  his  geogra- 
phical work,  referring  his  readers  to  the  information 
concerning  it  whi<;h  he  had  given  in  some  of  his  other 
writings  ',**  and  as  these  are  now  lost,  his  reference 
to  them  only  excites  our  curiosity  in  vain.  We  can 
only  discern  in  Parthia  the  existence  of  two  orders,  of 
the  Nobility  and  Priesthood  ;  ff  each  of  which  formed 
a  distinct  member  of  the  great  national  Council,  and 
from  either  of  them  indifferently  the  Kings  might  be 
selected.    There  was  also  that  striking  characteristic 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  c.  9.  sec.  2.  edit.  Siebeakees. 

-f  Ibid.  lib.  xtI.  c.  1.  sec.  19.  edit.  Siebeokees. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  XF.  c.  3.  sec.  3.  24. 
.  i  Ibid.  lib.  xri.  c.  1.  sec.  16. 

U  Ibid.    Tacitus,  j4nnal  lib.  yi.  c.  42. 

f  Fliny,  Nistor,  NaimraL  lib.  vl.  c.  26. 

••  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  c.  9.  sec.  3.  edit.  Siebenkees. 

"H"  Ibid.  Twr  flaoffuaUnf  ffw46otw  ^(Ti  Tlofftid^iftos  thou  Ztrrh^ 
r^  Itkw^  cvrff€Pii¥,  rh  Si  ^o^£r  leefftAryvy,  If  Sir  iifupaly  ris  fiaffiktat 
Ku6Umfrip.  We  have  translated  ^vr/Mv  by  the  word  "  Nobility," 
■apposing  it  to  signify  an  extended  clan  or  caste,  all  the 
members  of  which  claimed  a. sort  ef  affinity  wiUi  one  another,  as 
being  all  derived  originfilly  from  the  same  stock,  perhaps  the 
traditional  fonnder  of  the  nation.  The  Achemenidae  in  Persia 
seem  to  have  been  an  instance  of  a  smaller  class  on  a  more 
limitsd  scale. 


of  the  Sclavonic  tribesj  a  powerful  Nobility,  with  the  rest 
of  the  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  slaves. 
In  time  of  war  the  Nobles  attended  the  King's  stand- 
ard, each  bringing  with  him  a  lasge  body  of  his  de- 
pendants. These  were  not  freemen,  like  the  feudal 
vassals  of  Europe,  but  slaves  ;*  they  were  however  all 
carefully  armed  and  trained  as  cavalry,  for  this  con- 
stituted' the  whole  strength  of  the  Parthian  annies  ; 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Chiefs  was  measured  by  the 
number  of  slaves  which  they  brought  into  the  field. 
The  growth  of  an  intermediate  class  of  freemen  be- 
tween the  Nobles  and  their  slaves,  was  checked  by 
the  law  of  the  country,  which  forbade  any  master  to 
give  a  slave  his  liberty 5  so  that  the  higiiest  and  lowest 
classes  of  society  seemed  destined  to  exist  alone,  and 
in  perpetual  contact  with  each  other.  Probably,  in- 
deed, the  evils  of  slavery  were  softened  by  the  inter- 
position of  such  wide  distinctions  between  the  slave 
and  the  freeman  ^  as  they  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  more  intolerable  where  the  line  of  division  is 
merely  arbitrary ;  and  the  slave  sees  around  him  a 
number  of  freemen  who  appear  neither  in  wealth,  or 
birth,  or  condition,  elevated  above  his  own  level.  But 
when  freedom  was  identified  with  riches  and  power 
and  high  Nobility,  it  seemed  placed  completely  out 
of  his  reach,  and  the  absence  of  it  was  so  natural,  as 
hardly  to  excite  a  murmur.  Those  revolts  and  mu- 
tihies  therefore,  of  which  we  have  seen  such  bloody 
instances  among  the  slaves  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
api^ear  to  have  been  unknown  in  Parthia.  None  would 
have  dared  in  Greece  or  Rome  to  enlist  slaves  into  the 
army,  much  less  to  give  them  the  same  arms  which 
were  intrusted  to  free  citizens ;  but  the  Parthian 
Chiefs  armed  their  dependants  like  themselves,  and 
instead  of  trembling  at  any  symptoms  which  they 
might  display  of  courage  and  activity,  they  trained 
them  carefully  in  all  martial  exercises,t  and  beheld 
their  proficiency  with  the  same  pleasure  as  that  of 
their  own  children. 

At  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  a 
Prince,  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call 
Phraates,  was  seated  on  the  Parthian  Throne. {  Having 
been  chosen  by  his  father  as  his  successor,  he  is  said 
to  have  secure^!  an  earlier  enjoyment  of  the  Crown, 
by  murdering  both  him  and  thirty  of  his  other  sons ; 
and  committing  additional  cruelties  after  his  repulse 
of  the  Roman  invasion  under  Antonius,  he  was  driven 
from  the  Throne  by  the  indignation  of  his  subjects, 
and  a  successor  named  Tiridates  was  appointed  in  his 
room.  After  some  time,  however,  Phraates,  by  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  rude  Scythian  tribes  which  bor- 
dered upon  Parthia,  recovered  his  kingdom,  and  drove 
his  competitor  into  exile  in  his  turn.  Tiridates  fled 
into  the  dominions  of  Rome,  carrying  with  him  the 
youngest  son  of  Phraates,  whom  he  had  contrived  to 
get  in  his  power  -,  and  offering  this  young  Prince  as 
a  hostage  to  Augustus,  he  requested  his  assistance  to 
restore  him  to  his  Throne,  promising  him  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Rome  over  Parthia,  if  he  were  re- 


*  Jnsttn,  lib.  xli.  c.  2.  This  aceonnt  of  the  Farthians  seema 
to  be  copied  from  some  trust-worthy  authority,  and  is  consistent 
and  sensible. 

.  t  Ibid.  He  sayt  that  the  army  which  repulsed  Antonius,  con- 
sisted of  fifty  thousand  cavalry;  in  which  number  there  were 
onljr  four  hundred  freemen,  ali  Nobles ;  the  rest  was  made  up 
entirely  of  slaves. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  zlii.  c.  5. 
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iustftted  by  Roman  ud.  Fbniates>  on  the  other  hand, 
solicited  Augustas  to  release  his  sob,  and  to  give  up 
Tiridates  aa  a  rebel.*  Augustus,  more  disposed  to 
consolidate  than  to  exteud  his  Empire,  sent  back  the 
spn  of  Fhraates,  and  refused  to  assist  the  attempts  of 
Tiridates,  while  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  him  to 
live  quietly  in  the  Roman  dominions.  Phraates,  thua 
finding  that  he  bad  nothinc;  to  fear  from  Rome,  and 
still  suspecting  danger  from  Lis  own  subjects,  resolved 
to  commit  four  of  his  sons  to  the  care  of  Augustus, 
partly  as  hostages,  and  partly,  we  are  told,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  raised  to  the  Throne  in  his  place  ;t 
knowing  that  the  Parthians  would  set  up  no  compe- 
titor against  him,  unless  he  were  of  the  Royal  stock  of 
the  Arsaeidae.  Augustus  received  the  Parthian  Princes, 
and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  bringing 
them  up  in  the  customs  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  arts  and  superior  knowledge  of 
Europe  ;  he  availed  himself  also  of  his  friendly  con^ 
aection  with  Phraates,  to  procure  from  him  the 
restoration  of  all  the  Roman  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  expeditions  of  Crassus 
and  Antonius.^  This  supposed  reparation  of  the 
gpreatest  disasters  sustained  for  many  yetys  by  the 
Roman  arms,  was  especially  grateful  to  Augustus ; 
and  there  is  no  foreign  transaction  of  his  reign  on 
which  the  panegyrists  of  those  times  have  dwelt  with 
greater  complacency. 

Nearly  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  j  and  notwith- 
standing the  final  destruction  of  the  invaders,  the 
Romans  could  not  forget  that  several  Consular  armies 
had  been  overthrown  before  Man  us  had  been  able  to 
stem  the  torrent.  When  Caesar  first  took  possession 
of  his  Government  in  Gaul,  he  found  that  the  Gauls 
regarded  the  Germans  with  the  greatest  terror,  as  a 
people  far  more  warlike  than  themselves ;  and  although 
he  destroyed  the  army  uf  Ariovistus,  and  made  a  short 
expedition  beyond  the  Rhine,  yet  the  conquest  of 
Gaul  afforded  him  sufficient  employment,  and  the 
Roman  arms  had  as  yet  made  no  serious  impression 
upon  Germany.  During  the  thirteen  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Cssar  and  the  battle  of 
Actium,  we  read  of  a  second  expedition  made  by  the 
Romans  beyond  the  Rhine  in  the  year  716*  under  the 
command  of  M.  Agrippa  -,  §  but  this  had  probably  no 
other  object  than  to  chastise  some  of  the  German 
tribes,  who  had  assisted  the  Gauls  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  recover  their  independence.  A  more  regular  hos- 
tility ^eerns  to  have  been  carried  on  against  those 
numerous  tribes  who  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Illyrians,||  and  who  occupied  the  whole 
country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube ;  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
extending  southwards  to  the  very  confines  of  Greece. 
Some  parts  of  this  extensive  tract  had  indeed  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans  at  a  much  earlier  period  : 
a  King  of  the  most  southern  extremity  of  it  had 
taken  part  with  Perseus  in  the  last  struggle  made  by 
the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  and  had  paid  for  his  of- 

*^  Jttitin,  lib.  xlii.  c.  5. 

t  Tacitus,  Annal,  lib.  ii.  c.  1, 2.  Strabo,  lib.zvi.  c.  I.  sec.  28% 

t  Strabo,  and  Justin,  tocit  citntia,    Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  czxzix. 

I  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlriii.  p.  389.  edit.  Leunclarii. 
'  ^  II  Cluv«riu8^  Vintlehcia  ei  JVoricum,  o.  1.  forming  an  Appendix 
to  his  Germania  Antiqua,    To  the  authorities  there  quoted,  may 
be  added  Appian,  lUyrica^  e.  6. 
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fence  by  the  fodeitore  of  his  daninions  j  wkilsl  the  rViyfity] 
Dalmatians,  who  were  thus  brought  into  coutaetwith  ntiiCai7 
the    Roman  frontier,    were   attacked  twelve   yeai^^^P'*^ 
afterwards,  merely  in  order  lo  find  some  employmeot  ^""^v^l 
for  the  Roman  arma.*    Accovdingly  several  victories    ^ 
were  gained  over  them,  which  weiie  the  oecasuKi  of  a 
Triumph  to  several  Roman  Generahi  j  and  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  Provuices  of  lilyricum  were  gnMiui^ly 
extended.    Yet  the  Daknatiaas  were  pcMevering  ene* 
mies ;  even  in  the  Civil  war  between  R>mpey  and 
Csesar,  they  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  en  Ciesar's  officer^ 
the  notk/rious  A.  Gabiuus  5  and  after  the  establisfaraeaf 
of  Cssar's  power,  we  frnd  P.  Vatinius  the  successor 
of  Gabinius,  complaining,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero, f  of  the 
tedious  nature  of  the  contest  against  them,  and  of  the 
injustice  of  Cosar,  who  seemed  to  expeet  that  he 
should  go  through  the  endless  labour  of  conquering 
the  whole  people,  before  he  would  reward  him  with 
the  honour  of  a  Triumph.    The  Triumvirs,  however, 
were  more  indulgent  than  Cssar,  for  Vatinius  obtained 
Vi^  Triumph,  through  their  favour,  in  the  year  af^er 
the  Proscription,  t  although  the  Dalmatians  were  slili 
unconqueredj   and    only  three  years  afterwards   C. 
Asinius  PoUio  obtained  anotherTriumph  over  the  same 
people,  §  and   Homce  could   speak  of  the  "  eternal 
renown  "  which  **  the  laurel  of  his  Dalmatian  Triumph 
had  won  for  him.**     Again  the  contest  was  renewed 
by  Augustus  himself;    who  only  four  year*  after  the 
victories  of  Pollio,  engaged  personally  in  the  Rlyriaa 
war  \  and  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  an  attack 
Upon  one  of  the  fortresses  ef  Dalmatia.||     Under  his 
command  Pannonia  was  invaded,  and  conquered  ;  and 
as  the  Roman  arms  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
Danube,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  ap" 
pear  to  have  been  at  last  more  effectually  subdued  \ 
and  victories  became  less  fref|uent  in   Dalmatia  and 
Liburnia,  when  they  began  to  be  won  on  the  frontiers 
of  Vindelicia  and   Noricum.      After    Augustus   was 
established  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Empire,  his 
•sons-in-law,   Tiberius    Nero    and   Claudius  Drusus, 
carried  the  Roman  conquests  into  Rhsetiaj^  and  what* 
ever  occasional  disturbances  might  still  arise  within 
that  limit,  the  Danube  became  now  regarded  as  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire,  at  least  during  the  whole  of 
its  course  through  Germany. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  extending  their  con^  Expeditic 
quests  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,   they  attempted  of  Dm^ii^ 
to  penetrate  in  another  quarter  into  the  very  heart  of  ^  ^1^ 
Germany,  and  to  advance  their  frontier  from  the  Rhine  ^^*JJ  ^ 
to  the  Elbe.     Claudius  Drusus  was  first  ejnployed  in  Khine. 
this  service,  and  afterwards  his  elder  brother,  Tiberius 
Nero.     In  the  course  of  these  wars  more  than  fifty 
Roman    fortresses  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,**   many  of  which  were   the    first   germ   of 
towns  still  existing ;  and  amongst  these  are  to  b' 
numbered  M entz,  Bingen,  Coblentz,  Andemach,  and 


*  Polybius,  lib.  xzziL  c.  19. 
t  EjMt.  ad  Famiiiarttf  lib.  r.  epist  z. 
.    X  y^'fi  Consularef  ei  Triumphit  a  Sigonio  ediii, 
$  Ibid,  el  Horace,  Carm.  lib.  ii. 
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II  Dion  Gassius,    lib.  zlix.   p.  412.      Floms,   lib.  iv.  c.  131 
Suetonius,  in  A^g'usto,  c.  20. 
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Ko^pfcy.  BoBii.    A  Iteet  alio  ^€>oper«£ted  Vrith  the  army^  sailing 
rouud  from  the  .ports  of  Gaul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ; 
and  the  cmiotry  was  so  far  overrun^  that  Drusus  had 
established  military  posts-along  the  course  of  that  river, 
as  well  as  of  the  Weser.    Had  these  successes  been 
imcheek«d«  the  Romans  would  hare  permanently  oc«- 
Gupied  the  greatest   part  of  Germany;    the    Latin 
hmgu^e  and  the  mamners  of  Italy  might  hare  pre- 
failed  as  entirely  over  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  Germans,  as  they  did  over  those  of  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards  ;  whilst  the  Teutonic  tribes,  pressed  by  the 
Romans  on  the  Elbe,  and  by  the  Sclavonic  nations  on 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  woidd  have  been  either 
gradually  overpowered  and  lost,  or  at  any  rate  would 
never  have  been  able  to  spread  that  regenerating  in- 
fluence over  the  best  portion  of  Europe,  to  which  the 
excellence  of  our  modem  institutions  may  in  great 
measure  be  referred.    If  this  be  so,  the  victory  of 
Arminius  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  those  signal 
deliverances  which  have    affected  for  centuries  the 
happiness  of  mankind  ;  and  we  may  regard  the  de- 
struction of  Quintilius  Varus,  and  his  three  legions,  on 
tbe  hajiks  of  the  Lippe,  as  second  only  in  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  to  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  at 
Tours,  over  the  invading  host  cf  the  Mohammedans. 

It  was  in  the  year  7^4  that  M.  Claudius  Drusus 
died  in  Germany  -,*  and  his  brother,  'Hberius  Nero, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  command.  Ti-' 
berius  is  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  with  extra- 
ordinary success  5  to  have  overrun  again  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe ;  and  to  have 
reduced  it  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince. But  when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  a 
Triumph,  and  to  receive  the  Consulship,  the  effects  of 
his  victories  began  to  wear  away ;  and  the  Germans 
soon  renewed  the  contest.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
when  Tiberius  had  been  adopted  by  Augustus  as  his 
soUyi*  he  repaired  for  the  second  time  to  Germany, 
and  employed  two  summers  in  retracing  the  ground 
of  "his  former  conquests,  and  in  again  terrifying  rather 
than  subduing  the  Germans  into  submission.  On  this 
occasion  too,  the  Roman  fleet  cooperated  with  the 
army,  and  again  sailed  round  to  the  mouth  of  the 
En>e,  and  advanced  some  way  up  the  river.  J  A  suc- 
cession of  such  campaigns  nmst  have  produced  a  per- 
manent eff<ect;  and  the  Germans  would  have  been 
conquered  as  completely  as  tLe  Gauls  ;  for  the  Gauls 
had  maintained  an  eight  years'  struggle  against Cssar, 
and  none  of  their  efforts  fantl  been  so  formidable  as 
the  last,  when  Vercingetorix  had  roused  all  the  force 
of  his  country  to  contend  with  the  Romans  at  Alesia. 
Hat  as  Tiberius  was  on  the  point  of  commencing  his 
third  campaign,  a  general  revolt  of  all  the  Pannonian 
and  Dalmatian  tribes  interrupted  his  career,  and  gave  at 
this  most  critical  moment  a  breathing  time  to  Germany  .§ 
The  main  force  of  the  Empire  was  engaged  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps ;  and  the  recent  conquests  of 
Tiberius  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  P.  Quiutilius  Varus,  with  an 
ttm^nds  army  of  three  Ugions.  Varus  had  already  been  in- 
i  R/iman  trusted  with  the  Government  of  Syria  3 1|  and  in  that 

By  io  ' 

•  YeUeiiit  Pat«c««liii,  Hh.  ii.  c.  121. 
t  Ibid.  c.  126.  I  Ibid.  c.  129. 

§  Ibid.  c.  1.13. 

!|  Tacitus,  Histor.  Natural,  lib.  v.  c«  9*    VeBeios  TaXetoala; 
c  142.    Dion  Cassias,  Ub.  Ivl.  p.  582. 


station  had  made  himself  known  by  hid  exactions, 
and  was  said  to  have  transferred  to  himself  the  riches 
of  the  Province.  In  his  command  in  Germany  he 
seemed  to  consider  himself  again  im  Syria ;  he  intro- 
duced the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  conquered 
territories,  and  irritated  the  rude  minds  of  the  barba- 
rians, by  subjecting  them  to  a  discipline  the  most 
alien  from  their  habits  and  character.  But  it  is  said« 
that  in  order  to  lull  him  into  a  false  security,  the 
German  Chiefs  pretended  to  receive  with  gratitude  the 
institutions  which  he  was  introducing  among  them. 
They  concerted  quarrels  amongst  themselves,  and 
solicited  the  arbitration  of  Varus  to  decide  them , 
professing  to  admire  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
Romans,  which  taught  them  to  settle  their  differences 
by  the  rules  of  equity  instead  of  by  the  sword.  Varus, 
by  constitution  and  habit,  possessed  little  of  the  ac* 
tivity  of  a  soldier  j  the  imaginary  dignity  of  his  situa- 
tion, as  the  lawgiver  and  instructor  of  Crermany, 
flattered  at  once  his  vanity  and  his  indolence;  and 
the  licentious  and  rapacious  passions  which  the  Romaii 
Magistrates  were  so  often  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
the  Provinces,  began  now  also  to  look  for  gratification. 
Those  profligacies  which  Varus  might  have  committed 
in  .safety  amidst  the  general  relaxation  of  morals  in 
Syria,  were  considered  as  the  most  intoleraMe  ouimges 
by  the  severe  chastity  of  the  Germans,  who  looked 
upon  adultery  with  abhorrence,  and  regarded  their 
wives  as  the  chosen  partners  of  all  the  dangers  and 
labours  of  their  lives.  It  is  likely  that  the  Romans, 
believing  themselves  securely  established  in  the  domi- 
nion of  the  country,  began  to  offer  withowt  rcstraintf 
those  insults  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their 
subjects  for  which  the  armies  of  southern  cltmates 
have  ever  been  infamous  j  and  which  in  ancient  days, 
from  the  low  standard  of  morals  everywhere  existing, 
were  committed  with  peculiar  indifference. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  plan  of  surprising  and 
cutting  off  the  whole  Rarnan  anny  is  said  to  have  been 
first  conceived  by  a  young  German  Chief,  whose  name 
the  Roman  writers  have  corrupted  into  Arminius,  but 
to  whom  we  may  more  properly  give  his  true  appel* 
lation  of  Herman.  He  had  served  in  the  late  campaigns 
amongst  the  auxiliaries  of  Rome  ;*  and  had  been 
admitted  not  only  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citixen- 
ship,  but  also  to  the  rank  of  the  Equestrian  order. 
He  now  concerted  his  measures  with  his  countrymen 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  j  while  at  the  same  time  he 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  Varus,  and  to  lead  him  into  the*  snare  which  he 
was  preparing.  The  Roman  General  had  been  per- 
suaded to  weaken  his  forces  by  sending  detachments 
into  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  request  of  the 
German  Chiefs  themselves,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  and  to  secure  the  safe  arrival  of 
his  convoys  of  provisions  ;t  and  on  a  stated  day,  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  a  point  most  remote  from 
his  head-quarters  5  and  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  people  of  the  country  had  risen  and  massacred 
the  troops  which  they  had  asked  him  to  send  among 
them.  Upon  this  he  instantly  put  his  army  in  motion 
to  chastise  the  insurgents  ;  while  Herman  and  the 
other  Chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  still  professed  the  most 
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Biograpliy.  entire  attachment  to  Rome^  and  promised  to  join  him 
with  their  own  forces  at  a  certain  point  on  his  line  of 
march,  that  they  might  assist  him  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion.  Varus,  we  are  told,  had  been  pre- 
viously warned  of  the  treachery  of  Herman  by 
another  German  Chief,  whom  the  Romans  call  Se- 
gestes.**  Herman  had  married  the  daughter  of  this  Chief 
against  his  wishes,  and  this  private  injury,  added  to  his 
own  attachment  to  the  Romans,  made  Segestes  disposed 
to  save  them  from  the  destruction  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  When  he  found  that  all  his  warnings 
had  been  slighted,  he  addressed  Varus  immediately 
before  he  commenced  his  march,  and  while  Herman 
and  the  other  conspirators  were  yet  in  the  Roman 
camp ;  and  implored  him  that  he  would  at  once  arrest 
Herman,  himself,  and  all  the  other  German  Chiefs 
who  were  present,  as  the  only  means  of  defeating  their 
treachery.  But  Varus  was  obstinate  in  his  incre- 
dulity 3  and  Herman  and  his  associates  were  allowed 
to  depart^  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
forces. 

The  Roman  army  was  impeded   by  an  immense 
out  witli  his  train  of  waggons  laden  with  their  baggage,  and  by 
Sscamp"^  a  crowd  of  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  permitted  to  follow  the  march,  as 
the  General  would    not  allow  himself  to  apprehend 
any  danger.     The  way    ran   through  an    extensive 
forest,  called  by  the  Romans  the  Forest  of  Teutoburg,t 
which  spread  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
between  the  Lippe  amd  the  Ems.     In  the  inter^'als, 
between   the  woods,   the    ground    was  broken    and 
boggy ;  and  the  Romans  had  to  undergo  the  labour 
of  forming    for  themselves  a  practicable  road,  by 
clearing  away  the  trees,  and  constructing  a  sort  of 
causeway  through  the  worst   parts  of  the  morasses. 
When  the)    were  already  wearied  by  their  exertions, 
and  perfectly  unprepared  for  any  attack,  the  troops  of 
He  is  sur-    Herman  and  his  associates,  who  were  to  join  them  at 
EC  march    *^^®  place,  suddenly  appeared  |  and  rushing  out  from 
by  the  (ier-  ^^^  woods  on  every  side  assailed  them  with  a  heavy 
mans.  discharge   of  their  missile  weapons.     The  Romans, 

encumbered  by  their  heavy  baggage,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  were  unable  to  form  in  any 
regular  order  to  repel  the  enemy  -,  they  thus  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  without  being  able  to  retaliate;  and 
having  made  little  or  no  progress  in  their  march,  tficy 
encamped  for  the  night  on  one  of  the  most  open  and 
level  spots  that  they  could  find  amidst  the  forest. 
Here  they  destroyed  or  abandoned  a  great  part  of 
their  heavy  baggage,  and  the  next  morning  again  re- 
newed their  march.  But  thev  still  had  to  contend 
with  the  same  natural  difficulties  of  woods  and  bogs ; 
aad  while  their  own  numbers  were  decreasing  every 
hour,  the  confidence  of  success  was  swelling  the 
force  of  the  Germans ;  and  many,  who  had  at  first 
dreaded  to  take  any  part  in  the  conspiracy,  came  now 
to  share  in  the  anticipated  spoils  of  the  Roman  army. 
It  is  said  too,  that  the  weather  was  exceedingly  tem- 
pestuous ;  and  that  violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain 
impeded  the  movements  of  the  Romans,  and  so 
drenched  their  clothing  and  their  wooden  shields,  that 
they  could  not  stir  themselves,  or  wield  their  arms. 
The  result  was  the  total  destruction-  of  the  Roman 


^  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  i.  c.  55.    Velleias  FaterculuR,  c*  143. 
^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ivi.  p.  583,  ei  sey. 


army.    Varus  himself,  and  his  principul  officers,  most  CdmOc^ 
of  them  having  been  already  wounded,  fell  upon  their^™  ^ 
own  swords,  that  they  might  not  be  taken  alive  by  ^^^^utni 
the  enemy  ;*  and  the  wreck  of  his  army,  having  at*  ""^"^ 
tempted  in  vain  to  secure  themselves  at  the  approach     ^ 
of  night  by  forming  a  camp,  and  to  shelter  themselves     m'^' 
behind  the  ditch  and    rampart,  were  persuaded  by     ^ ^* 
one  of  their  surviving  Commanders  to  lay  down  their     7$$; 
arms,  and  to  try  the  mercyof  the  conqueror.  Bat  there      ^* 
is  little   humanity  to  be  expected  from  barbarians      a.  c. 
when  they  feel  that  the  moment  is  arrived  for  taking      39.' 
vengeance  for  a  long  series  of  insults  and  injuries.      to 
The  military  Tribunes  and  principal  Centurions  among     a.  d. 
the  prisoners  were  slaughtered  by  the  Germans  as      13. 
victims  to  their  Gods,  before  some  altars  raised  in  the  Misamvii 
adjoining  woods ;  the  common  soldiers  were  hanged  destroWd, 
upon  the  trees,  or  stifled  in  the  morasses;  and  the  ^^^^^ 
heads  of  many  of  those  who  had  perished  were  fi^tened  ^^'°^' 
to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory. 
Above  all,  it  is  said,  the  Germans  felt  a  peculiar  de- 
light in  torturing  those  of  their  prisoners  who  had 
practised   as    lawyers  >  in  the   courts   established  by 
Varus  ;t  they  put  out  their  eyes,  or  cut  oflF  their 
hands  3  and  one  man,  we  are  told,  cut  out  the  tongue 
of  his  victim,  and  then  sewed  up  his  mouth,  exclaim- 
ing, ''Now,  viper,  cease  thy  hissing!*'     In  the  defeat 
of  the  army,  the  standards  of  the  legions,  and  two  of 
the  eagles  were  also  taken,  and  these  trophies  were 
exhibited  by  Herman  to  his  soldiers,  and  treated  with 
every  mark  of  contempt  and   mockery.     The  third 
eagle  was  saved  by  the  standard  bearer,  who  pulled  it 
off  from  its  staff,  and  kept  it  concealed  under  his 
girdle ;  he  then  hid  himself  in  a  bog  till  the  enemy 
had  left  the  spot,  and  effected  his  escape  in  safety  to 
the  Rhine.     In  the  meantime  other  detachments  of 
the  Roman  army  were  attapked  in  different  quarters  ; 
and  although  some  succeeded  in   cutting  their  way 
through  the  assailants,  and  escaping    into  Gaul,  yet  The  Ro- 
the  triumph  of  the  Germans  was  every  where  com-  °f*"  *^ 
plete;}  the  Romans  fled  beyond  the   Rhine,  and  all  ^"^°.^ 
the    conquests   which  they  had   made    between  tbe^jmy. 
river  and  the  Elbe  were  totally  and   irrecoverably 

]06t.§ 

The  accounts  of  the  consternation  produced  atConsterm- 
Rome  by  the  defeat  of  Varus,  describe  it  as  so  excessive,  j|on  Mi«i 
that  unless  they  came  from  the  Romans  themselves,  ^^^' 
we  should  regard  them  as  the  mere  exaggerations  of 
national  pride  in  the  conquerors,  exalting  the  effects 
of  their  own  success.  We  are  told  that  Augustus 
posted  guards  in  different  parts  of  Rome  ;  ||  that  he 
continued  all  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  in  their 
several  Commands,  as  if  the  crisis  required  only 
officers  of  tried  ability  and  experience ;  and  that  he 
followed  a  precedent  which  had  been  set  during  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri,  and  repeated  in  the 
war  with  the  Italian  allies,  of  vowing  solemn  Games 
to  Jupiter,  '*  If  he  would  be  pleased  to  bring  iHe 
Commonwealth  into  a  better  condition."  Augustus 
himself  is  said  to  have  felt  the  calamity  so  deeply> 
that  for  some  months  he  let  his  beard  and  hair  grow, 
and  would  strike  his  head  from  time  to  time  against 


*  Tacitus,  /Innal,  lib.  i.  c.  61. 

t  Flonis,  lib.  iv.  c.  12.  J  Velleius  Paterculus,  c.  145. 

§  HAc  clade  /actum,  ut  Jmpfrium   qu9d  in    lUort    ocettni  n<W 
tteterai,  in  ripA  Rheni  Jluminii  storet,    Florus,  1:b.  iv.  C.  12. 
II  Suetonius,  in  AugvutOy  c.  23 
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Kogr^iliy.  the    doors  of    his    apartments,    exclaimiog    aloud, 
"  Qaintilius  Varus  !  give  me  back  my  legions.*'    Had 
the  Germans^  indeed,  united  their  efforts  with  those 
of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  and  formed  any 
connected  plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  frontiers, 
the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  might  not   have, 
been  imaginary.   But  the  revolt  of  Fannonia  had  been 
already  quelled,^  and  Tiberius  Nero  was  at  leisure  to 
march  with  his  veteran  legions  towards  Germany,  and 
to  maintain  the  usual  policy  of  Rome,  by  acting  ut 
once  on  the  offensive,  and  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.    The  Germans  were  unable  to  meet 
.     him  in  the  field,  and  his  caution  secured  him  against 
tI^^^ every  attempt  at    surprise;  he  accordingly  overran 
Nero  into  ^^^  ^^  waste  a  district  of  considerable  extent  beyond 
Gonu/.   the  Rhine,  and  led  back  his  army  into  winter  quarters  on 
the  banks  of  that  river, f  pretending  to  have  retrieved,, 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  to  have  restored 
But  the  Ro-  them  to  their  accustomed  superiority.  But  the  frontier 
Biafron-  had  receded  to  the  Rhine,  and  Tiberius  could   not 
^^^   again  advance  it.    Four  years  afterwards  he  succeeded 
feTODddte  ^^  ^^^  Sovereignty  of  the   Empire  on  the  death  of 
Khiu.       Augustus ;  and  his  jealous  temper  made .  him  by  no 
means   inclined  to  see  any  of  his  officers  obtain  the 
glory  of  effectually  conquering  Germany.     The  Rhine 
thus  became  the  permanent  limit  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  that  great  river  formed  so  natural  a 
boundary  line,  that  all  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond 
it,  were  renounced  as  inexpedient;  so  that  the  Germans 
remaining  unconquered,  had  leisure  to  grow  in  power 
and  numbers,  till  they  crossed  the  Rhine  in  their  turn- 
as  conquerors. 

We  have  said  that  Britain  was  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  a  period  later  than  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
But  although  it  was  not  yet  become  a  Pxovince,  yet 
the  petty  Chiefs  of  the  island  were  glad  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  Augustus,}  by  sending  offerings  to  be 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and 
by  paying  a  small  tax  or  duty  on  all  the  articles  which 
tbey  inaported  from  Gaul,  or  exported  thither  in  re- 
turn. However,  as  these  duties  were  probably  only 
levied  in  the  ports  of  Gaul,  the  payment  of  them  did 
not  necessarily  imply  a  state  of  dependence,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  only  a  voluntary  compliance  with  the  terms 
on  which  the  Roman  Government  chose  to  allow  them 
to  trade  with  its  subjects.  But  the  eagerness  of  the 
Britons  for  the  toys  and  trinkets  which  they  procured 
from  the  Roman  Empire,  made  them  purchase  them 
without  complaining  of  the  duty  ;  and  Augustus  found 
it  cheaper  and  easier  to  levy  this  tax  ,upou  their  fond- 
ness for  finery,  than  to  incur  the  expense  of  maintain-  ^ 
ing  an  army  in  the  island  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries. 

\  Having  thus  dwelt  somewhat  longer  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  on  the  fore^  relations  of  the 
Empire,  we  shall  now  return  within  the  frontiers,  and 
proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, and  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
under  its  dominion. 

Whoever  has  traced  the  character  of  the  Roman 
Constitution  through  the  successive  periods  of  the 
Commonwealth,  must  have  observed  in  it  a  number 
of  points  which  are  entirely  congenial  to  despotism. 

*  Velleiiis  Faterculus,  c.  141. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  145. 

i  Stnboy  Ub.ir.  c.  5.  sec.  3.. edit  Siebenkees. 
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In  fact,  the  powers  of  the  Magistrates  were  to  a  high 
degree  tyrannical ;  and  were  only  counteracted  by  the 
mutual  check  which  they  severally  found  in  the  equally 
tyrannical   powers  of   the  rest.      For  instance,  the 
authority  of  the  Consul  seems  in  itself  to  have  been 
absolute,  although  its  exercise  was  restrained  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  by  the  protecting  power  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  People ; 
abroad,  by  the  particular  provisions  of  the  Porcian 
Law.     Till  that  Law  was  enacted,  the  Consul,  when 
without   the  city   commanding  the    armies  of   the 
Commonwealth,  was  altogether  the  master  of  the  life 
of  every  citizen.     Nor  was  this  confined  to  points  of 
military  discipline ;  for  we  read  that  Q.  Fabius  Maxi* 
mus  threatened  with  death  a  citizen  who  had  been 
just  elected  to  the  Consulship  for  the  ensuing  year, 
because  he  had  maintained  the  validity  of  his  own 
election  which  Fabius  wished  to  overthrow,*  and  to 
recal  the  Centuries  to  give  their  votes  over  again. 
The  Censors  might  degrade  any  individual  from  his 
rank  in  the  Commonwealth  at  their  sole  discretion : 
the  Tribunes,  or  even  any  single  number  of  their 
College,  might  stop  the  proceedings  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  seem  to  have  possessed 
an  arbitrary  power  of  committing  any  one  to  prison 
who  opposed  their  measures.     It  from  the  ordinary 
Magistrates  of  the   Commonwealth  we  turn  to  the 
Senate  itself,  we  shall  see  that  body,  although  pro- 
perly   only   a    single  member  of   the    Legislature, 
assuming  to  itself  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the 
Laws,  or  of  annulling  them  altogether ;  and  claiming 
and  exercising  an  unlimited  despotism,  whenever  it 
thought  proper  to  declare  the  Country   in  danger, 
and  to  give  the  Consuls  charge  to  provide  for  its 
safety.    Above  all,  the  Romans  were  fiimiliarized  to 
arbitrary  power  in  the  authority  possessed   by  the 
members  of  the  various  special  Commissions  which 
were  from  time  to  time  appointed.    The  Commission 
of  ten  Senators,  who  were    usually  empowered   to 
settle  the  state  of  a  newly-conquered  country  at  the 
close  of  a  war,  was  accustomed  indeed  to  act  only  in 
the  Provinces;    but  the  Commissioners  for  planting 
colonies,  for  superintending  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional lands  under  an  Agrarian  Law,  for  providing 
for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  markets,  or  for  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry  into  any  alleged  misdemeanours  and 
malversations,  exercised  their  power  towards  citizens, 
and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  ample  discretion  which 
might  be  moderated  only  by  the  fear  of  future  im- 
peachment at  the  expiration  of  their  office.    In  later 
times  the  practice  of  appointing  extraordinary  officers 
had  become  almost  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  a 
temporary  Monarchy.     Twice  had  Pompey  been  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  Empire ;  first,  when  he  was  intrusted   with  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  war  with  the  Pirates,  and 
again  when  he  was  sent  to  finish  the  long-contested 
struggle    with  Mithridatcs.      On   a   third  occasion, 
when  he  was    named  Comptroller  of  the  markets, 
allowed  to  appoint  his  Lieutenants  to  act  under  him 
in  the    different  Provinces,  and  intrusted  with   the 
discretionary   employment  of  a  large    sum   of  the 
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Blograpliy.  pubUc  money,  his  power  fleemed  fiir  to  exceed  th^ 
level  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  Conunoowealth.  When 
therefore  thai  atroeiouB  CommiMioii  of  Thiee  for  regu- 
lating and  settling  the  aflfairs  ai  the  Republic,  was 
instituted  in  the  persens  of  Augustus,  Antoaiits,  and 
Lepidus,  it  was  a  measure  nc»t  altogether  onprece- 
dented,  and  certainly  analogous  to  the  less  absolute 
bat  yet  very  extensive  powers  which  had  been  often 
given  to  special  Commissioners  nnder  circumstances 
of  less  general  dis<»rder.  And  the  Imperial  power  of 
Augustus  was  only  an  enlarged  special  Commission 
of  the  same  nature.  It  was  limited  in  its  duration, 
as  it  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  ten  years  ;  it  was 
conferred  by  the  Senate  on  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  in  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  avowed  pur* 
pose  of  remedying  the  evils  which  had  grown  up 
during  a  period  of  unparalleled  confusion.  That  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary,  was  conformable  to 
the  general  spirit  of  similar  Commissions  which  had 
been  conferred  by  the  Senate  and  People  in  former 
times }  and  in  this  manner  the  Government  was  made 
gradually  to  slide  into  a  IVIonarchy,  merely  by  a  dex- 
terous application  and  enlargement  of  precedents> 
which  had  occurred  repeatedly  through  the  successive 
periods  of  the  duration  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  People  have  in  every  age  tolerated  a  despotic 
power  which  has  professed  to  derive  itself  from  their 
appointment,  and  to  be  exercised  in  their  names  and 
fbr  their  benefit  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  j  which  therefore  differed  most  widely  in 
its  avowed  principle  from  the  Monarchies  of  Asia>  and 
from  those  also  which  have  been  established  cm  its 
ruins  among  the  nations  of  modem  Europe^  It  is 
true  that  in  the  eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  the 
people,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
uovemment,  and  regarding  only  the  absolute  autho- 
rity with  which  the  Emperors  were  invested,  early 
began  to  bestow  on  them  the  title  of  Kings,  and  to 
look  upon  them  in  the  same  light  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  Successors  of  Alexander.  But 
Ui  Italy  the  name  of  King,  or  Sovereign  Lord,  would 
have  seemed  a  degradation  which  the  Roman  People 
could  not  endure  i  and  the  gross  flattery  which  was 
offered  to  the  Caesars,  was  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  the  new  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  arose 
out  of  those  strongly  marlced  distinctions  by  which  the 
Aristocracy  were  separated  from  the  bulk  of  the  Peo- 
ple. It  is  plain  from  many  passages  in  Cicero's  letters, 
that  the  ordinary  language  of  citizens  of  humble,  or 
merely  of  inferior  rank,  when  addressing  the  Nobility, 
was  in  a  tone  of  deference  approaching  almost  to 
servility.  Nay,  even  men  of  rank  themselves  when 
writing  to  those  who  were  still  above  them  in  poiwer 
and  dignity,  used  a  style  of  compliment  which  strikes 
our  ears  as  offensive }  so  that  it  was  no  sudden  influx 
of  servility,  but  the  mere  operation  of  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  the  people,  which  produced  that  style  of 
flattery  so  observable  in  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age,  as  well  as  in  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
speeches  of  its  members.  In  process  of  time,  ss  the 
Imperial  power  became  more  firmly  established,  and 
as  the  families  of  the  old  Aristocracy  gradually  dropped 
off,  this  servile  language  came  to  be  addressed  more 
exclusively  to  the  Emperors ;  and  as  the  Government 
continued  to  be  wielded  by  a  single  hand,  the  Feople 
felt  more  and  more  that  strong  distinction  between 
themselves  and  their  Rukr^  which  marks  the  relation 
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of  SoveresgA  and  subject,  aa  opposed  to  that  el  citizcas  CumOca 
and  their  chief  Magiatrate.  Hence,  in  later  times,  ^"^ 
the  Roioau  Government  became  a  MJonarchy  in  the  ^^'"^ 
oriental  and  modem  sense  of  the  tensi^aod  its  laws 
and  titles  were  transferred  with  perfect  fitness  to  the 
Kingdoms  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

Augustas  possessed  a  power  eatirely  despolie^  bj 
the  mere  union  of  the  ordinary  Ms^^nicics  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  his  petaon,  with  some  few  esfiecial 
enlargements  of  their  privileges  and  authority.  He 
was  invested  with  Procoasular  power  in  all  the  PrcH 
vinces  in  Italy,  and  even  withia  the  walla  of  Rome ; 
and  his  authority  in  the  Provinces  was  to  be  paramonnt 
to  that  of  the  oniinary  goveroora.  In  the  same  man- 
ner Pompey  the  Gteat  had  received  ProoooaBlar  power  | 
in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  within  fifty  miles  Exteaiori 
of  the  sea,  when  he  was  intrusted  widi  the  commsnd  ^^  |°P^ 
of  the  war  against  the  CUician  Pirates  f  and  still  more  ^^ 
recently,  when  Cicero  proposed  to  ocmfer  on  C.  Casrios  i 
^e  conduct  of  the  war  against  P.  IMabelbi,  the  teoour  i 
of  his  comnrlssion  allowed  him  ta  enter  any  Prorinee  ' 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  him  superior  power  j 
in  that  Province  to  the  Magiatrate  by  whom  it  wss 
actually  governed.  The  authority  of  the  Proconsids 
in  the  Provinces  was  entirely  id>solute  under  the  old 
Constitution;  as  they  exercised  supreme  coatrDol 
over  the  military  force,  c^er  the  rerenoe,  and  over 
the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  -,  and  by  extending 
this  power  to  Italy,  and  even  to  Rome  itself,  a  virtual 
Sovereignty  was  in  fiict  bestowed.  Whatever  night 
be  wanting  in  the  Ptoeonsular  power,  was  at  sU 
events  given  in  the  title  of  Imperator,  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  uf  Augustus  as  it  had  been  to  that 
of  his  uncle,  and  seems  to  have  been  eqnivrieat  to 
the  name  of  *'  General  of  the  Forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth.*" By  attaching  a  perpetual  military  command 
to  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  allowing  hun  to 
hold  it  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  tlie  Pnoyinces,  all  tlie 
people  were  in  effect  subjected  to  martial  law ;  and  it 
IS  well  known  that  the  power  exerciaed  by  Roman 
Generals  over  their  soldiers  was  ever  aaost  arbitrary ; 
insomuch  that,  according  to  Cicero,  **  the  Roman 
People  in  war  obeyed  their  General  as  a  King/'* 
Yet  fiirther,  in  addition  to  the  powerv  of  Procmuwi 
and  bnperator,  Augustus  enjoyed  alsoatl  the  authority 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Censors.  He  would  not, 
indeed,  take  the  name  of  Censor;  but  he  reeoved  a 
title  and  power  similar  to  that  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  his  uncle ;  and  which  Suetonius  eallSt 
**  Morum  Legumque  regimen^*'  the  controul  of  tiic 
manner^  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  re- 
gard to  his  controul  of  the  laws,  it  must  be  understood 
probably  to  regard  those  laws  which  concerned  the 
objects  of  the  Censor's  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  Sump* 
tuary  Laws,  and  those  which  rehtted  to  marriage.  Wb 
controul  of  maimers  rendered  him  absolute  master 
of  the  rank  of  every  citizen ;  as  ft  enabled  him  to  choose 
members  into  the  Senate,  and  to  degrade  them ;  to 
raise  any  plebeian  to  the  Equestrian  Order,  or  again 
to  dieprive  him  even  of  the  political  privileges  €ff  a 
simple    citizen.t     There   was    hardly  any  point  of 
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togmfij'  private  life  windi  did  niDt  fiill  under  the  Gensor^s  eog* 
nizance.     Not  only  might  a  man  be  questioned  for 
any  intenrperance  in  eatmg  and  driidcmg ;  or  for  any 
scandalous  irregularities  of  conduct;  but  any  exceoaiye 
sumptuousness  in  his  establishment^  and  eren,  itissaadf 
any  neglect  of  his  property,  such  as  omitting  to  culti- 
vate or  improve  his  land,*  subjected  him  often  to  th« 
loss  of  the  most  distinguished  rights  of  cilizenahip. 
For  this  reason,  according  to  traction,  the  duratiott 
of  the  Censor's  power  had  been  reduced  from  five  years 
to  eighteen  months  ;t  as  so  great  an  authority  cotdd 
not  be  safely  intrusted  to  any  one  for  more  than  a 
very  limited  period ;  and  now  that  it  was  conferred  on 
Au^stus  for  life,  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
of  his  Imperial  prerogatives.    To  the  povrers  of  Pro- 
consul,  Imperator,  and  Censor,  was  added,  moreoverj 
that  of  Triune.      By  this  Augustus  was  not  only 
enabled  to  stop  at  once,  by  his  n^ative,  any  measure 
of  the  Senate  or  Pec^le  which  he   disapproved,  but 
his  person  was  rendered  sacred ;  and  any  Tiolation  of 
Its    sacredness,  either  in  word  or  deed,  exposed  the 
offender  to  a  complete  religious  and  political  excom^- 
mttmcation,  in  which  state  he  was  devoted  to  some 
particular   God,^    as  if  peculiarly    marked  out  for 
his   vengeance,  and  might  be  Itilled  by  any  man  witlh 
impunity.  Loot  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  exemp* 
tion  from  the  authority  of  the  laws,   which  Dion 
Cassius  tells  us  was   bestowed  on  the    Emperors.  § 
According  to   his  account,  Augustus   was  rendered 
absolutely    despotic,     inasmuch    as   he   might    dis- 
pense -with,  any  part  of  the  code  at  his  pleasure; 
and  this  prerogati%'e  he  instances  as  one  of  those  fow 
Which  were  not  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  the  old 
Constitution.    But  it  has  been  reasonably  supposed, 
that  the  Latin  expression  "  Legilms  ^utns/  which 
was  applied  to  persons  enjoying  a  dispensation  from 
some  particular  laws,  combined  with  the  real  exemp- 
tion from  all  the  laws  which  was  possessed  by  the 
later  Emperors,  has  misled  Dion  Cassius ;  and  that 
the  exemption  was,  in  fact,  less  comprehensive  than 
he  imagined.     A  dispensing  power  bad  been  long 
exercised  by  the  Senate ;  and  we  find  that  it  was  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  patriotic  Tribune,  C.  ComdStts,f| 
in  the  year  of  Rome  686,  to  remove  the  abuses  with 
which  it  was  attended  -,  and  to  enact  that  no  dispen« 
aation  should  pass  the  Senate,  or,  according  to  the 
legal  phrase,  "  that  no  one  should  be  released  from 
the  laws,   Legibus   solveretur,"^    unless  two  hundred 
Senators  were  present.     Still  later  in  the  year  709, 
M.  Brutus  had  been  dispensed  by  the  Senate  from 
continually  residing  in  Rome  during  his  Prstorship, 
as  required  by  lawj  and  he  is  accordingly  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  *'  Legibus 8olutut'*%     We  may 
conclude  that  the  same  exemption,  from  a  compliance 
with  the  injunctions  of  many  of  the  old  laws,  vras  also 
granted  to  Augustus*;  and,  indeed,  if  the  fragments  of 
what  is  called  the  Lex  Regia  are  to  he  considered  as 
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f;enuiiie  »d  andieiitic,  it  k  endeiA  Uiai  tlie  exemptioa 
was  not  -universal.* 

'  it  becomes  here  a  natural  question  to  ask,  whether 
the  light  of  appeal  lo  the  Feofde  waa  not  sdtogether 
extinct ;  and  hoiw  the  provisioas  of  the  Porcian  Law 
were  ewided,  which  made  it  highly  criminal  to  scourge 
or  put  te  death  any  it.omau  dtizen }    With  regard  to 
the  first,  we  willendeavour  to  gire  the  reader  some 
notien  of  its  nalore,  and  lof  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
allowed.    In  the  earliest  times  it  was  no  more  than  a 
part  of  the  wild  habits  of  savage  life ;  where  govern- 
ment being  iU  understood,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
radely  exercised^  each  man  might  appeal  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chief  to  that  of  the  society  at  large  j 
the  power  of  capital    punishment^  as  distinguished 
from  the  taking  away  life  in  a  quarrel  or  in  angeo 
being  one  of  the  rights  which  the  comnuinity  did  not 
ehoose  to  intrust  out  of  their  own  hands.   The  Appeal 
to  the  People  was  the  first  simple  form  iu  which  a  man 
was  cried  by  his  Country ;  and  before  the  establishment 
of  independent  Judges,  it  was  the  only  security  against 
the  arbitrary  sentence  of   the  Magistrate.     But  as 
such  an  appeal  could  not  be  made  on  every  occasion^ 
the  People  deputed  their  power  to  Judges  specially 
appointed  by  lhettiselves,t  (as  in  the  case   of  the 
*  Qutettora  Parnadii,)  or  chosen  at  the  begioningof  every 
year  by  the  Prastors  out  of  a  whole  Order  of  citizensj 
sometimes  out  of  the  Senate  alone,  and  sometimes 
fttim  the  Senate*  theEquites,  and  the  richer  PlebeianSj 
according  to  the  various  enactments  successively  made 
•n  this  subject.    When  an  independent  judicial  power 
was  esti^lishedj  the  right  of  Appeal  to  the  People  at 
large   could  only  be    needless  or  mischievous^  and 
tberefrire  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse  j  nay^  we  doubt 
whether  there  was  legally  any  appeal  from  the  seu^ 
tence  of  the  sdect  Judges  who  sat  with  the  Pr«etor 
in  criminal  causes;  for  Cicero  attacks  Antonius  for 
proposing  a  law  by  which  criminals  condemned  fot 
rioting  or  treason  by  the  ordmary  Tribunals  were 
idkywed  to  appeal  to  the  People  ;t  <^<^  ^^  complaina 
that  such  an  appeal  was  equivalent  to  the  total  sub« 
verakm  of  all  justice.      Nor  do  we  remember  auj 
instance  in  the  later  times  of  the  Commonwealth  of  a 
trial  removed  by  appeal  from  the  regular  Courts  to 
the  popular  Assembly,  except  in  the  case  of  C.  Ra* 
Wtiufi,  u  c.  690:  and   Rabirius  appealed  not    from 
the  decision  of  the  Pretor  and  the  select  Judges,  Init 
friam  that  of  two  special  Commissiooecs,  appointed 
hy  the  Prsetor  instead  of  the  People,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  to  try  the  case  by  themselves.    The 
right  ii  appeal  was  thus  become  obsolete,  if  it  were 
not  actually  done  away ;  hut  at  any  rate  it  was  ren* 
dered  usdeas  by  the  military  power  wliich  the  title  of 
Imperator  conferred  on   Augustus.     It  was  an  old 
Bsaxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  from  the  sentence  of  a 
General  ju  the  actual  service  there  was  no  appeal  ;§ 

*  UUpiafuUmM  legibuM^  pkbeive  scitit  ttr^umjitit  ne  Divus  Au^ 
^[uttua^  •  •  •  •  tenereiur.  Us,  ^c.  Imperator  Cmtar  Fesptuiama 
BolutuM  tit,  Apud  Heinecctum,  Anti^,  Roimm.  SynfiigmM,  lib.  i; 
tit.  2.  c.  67.  edit.  Haubold. 
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fiiograplix.  and  in  this  consisted  the  pletiitade  of  his  power,  for 
even  if  he  might  be  questioned  afterwards  for  an 
abuse  of  it^  yet  at  the  time  there  was  nothing  to  check 
or  limit  it«  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  pre- 
sent protection,  and  contingent  future  redress*    As 
Augustus,  therefore,  was  invested  with  military  power 
both  within  and  without  the  city,  the  right  of  appeal 
from  his  authority  became  extinct  of  course.    Still, 
however,  Roman  citizens  in  the  Provinces,  when  not 
actually  serving  in  the  army,  might  appeal  to  Rome 
from  the  sentence  of  a  provincial  Governor ;  but  Au- 
gustus himself,   if  we  may    believe  Dion  Cassius,* 
was  constituted  Judge  of  all  such  appeals ;  and  we 
know,  from  a  much  higher  authority,t  that  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  they  were  regularly  made  to  the 
Emperor,  without  any  allusion  to  the  old  constitutional 
power  of  the  people. 
OfthcPor-      A  remarkable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of 
«nTth*M-  ^^®  Porcian  Laws  ;  for  it  is  not  known  with  certainty 
tare  of     '  ^X  whom  they  were  proposed,  nor  at  what  period 
capital  pu-  they  were  enacted.     It  appears  from  Cicero  that  they 
nishments    were  three  in  number,  brought  forward  by  three  dif- 
under  Au-   ferent  members  of  the  Porcian  family  ;}  but  whether 
giutus.        ^f  jj^g  family  of  Porcius  Leeca,  or  Porcius  Cato,  is  still 
undecided.     However,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that 
these  laws  confirmed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and    forbade,  under   heavy  penalties,   that  any 
Roman  citizen  should  be  scourged  or  put  to  death, 
of  whatever  crime  he  might  have  been  guilty,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  wilful  murder  of  a  parent.  §  Thus 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  legally  inflicted 
at  Rome,  was  simple  banishment,  till  Cssar,  in  his 
Dictatorship,  added  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  in 
the  case  of  those  convicted  of  wilful  murder,  and 
of  the  half  of  it  for  all  other  offences.il     Nay,  even 
the  punishment  denounced  by  the  Pedian  law,   passed 
u.  c.  710,  against  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  was  no  more 
than    banishment    from   Italy  ^    so  completely  were 
Roman  citizens  exempted  by  law  from  suffering  the 
penalty  of  death.    It  is  generally  thought,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Porcian  law  did  not  extend 
to  citizens  actually  serving  in  the  army ;  but  this  must 
be  understood  with  considerable  limitations.    The  old 
ignominious  method  of  punishment,  by  which  crimi- 
nals were  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  then  beheaded 
with  an  axe,  (Virgis  ca$i  et  securi  percusH,)  could  never 
be  inflicted  upon  a  Roman  citizen  under  any  circum- 
stances.   This  is  plaia  -from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Sallust,^  that  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus,  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  punished  one  of  his  officers  in  this  manner, 
because,  adds  the  historian,  the  offender  was  a  Latin 
citizen.    That  is,  he  could  not  have  so  punished  him, 
had  he  been  a  Roman.    We  believe   further,  that  a 
Roman  soldier  could  not  even  be  flogged  on  actual 
sen-ice ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was 
one    of   the  provisions  of  the  Sempronian  Law,  De 


perastitf  Jut  rattnnque  esto,  AUlioagh  these  words  arc  a  part  of 
the  code  devised  by  Cicero  for  his  Utopian  Commonwealth; 
yet  this  code  is  confessedly  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  that 
which  actually  existed  at  Rome. — Ommarm  Magistratuum  He- 
Mcriptio ;  »ed  ea  p^tnt  nottra  cimiatUf  c.  5. 

*  J.ib.  li.  p.  4.57. 

+  j^cts  nf  the  ^postUtf  ch.  xxf.  ver.  10,  U. 

I  De  JiepuilicA,  lib.  ti.  c.  31. 

f  .See  Cicero,  pro  Rotcio  Amerino,  c.  25. 

)|  Suetonius,  in  C^tare,  c.  42. 

i  De  BeUo  JugurthtMo,  c.  69. 


MilUwn    Commodis,  carried  by  C.  Gracchus  in  hisCKnOii^ 
Tribuneshipi  for  we  are  told  by  Plutarch/ that  M.  ^°>  ^ 
Livius  Drusus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to  outdo  ^^vutail 
him  in  proposing  popular  measures,  brought  forward  ^""^-^ 
a  law  to  exempt  the  Latins  from  the  liability  to  be    ^"^ 
flogged  when  serving  as  soldiers  j  and  although  the     •!'  I 
passage  in  Sallust,  already  quoted,  shows  either  that     ^?* 
this  law  was  soon  after  repealed,  or  that  Plutarch,  as     <*m 
we  rather  believe,  has  assigned  to  it  a  wrong  date,      ^' 
and  ascribed  it  to  a  wrong  author  $  yet  its  being  pro-     ^  ^ 
posed  at  all  clearly  proves  that  the  Roman  soldiers     j^ 
already  enjoyed  a  similar  exemption,  as  no  one  would      to 
ever  have  thought  of  granting  to  the  Latins  immunities    a.  n, 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  Romans  themselves.     13. 
Nor  is  our  position  refuted  by  the  instances  recorded 
in  later  times,  of  soldiers  suffering  death  by  running 
the  gauntlet  jt  (fuste  casi,)  for  this  was  a  punishment 
inflicted  not  by  the  General's  Lictors,  but  by  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  was  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  army  at  large  towards  those 
who  were  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  any  other  flagrant 
breach  of  military  duty.     In  cases  of  mutiny,  or  any 
other  crime  which  required  an  instant  and  terrifying 
example,  a  General  would  have  ordered  the  offenders 
to  be  executed ',  there  being  no  appeal  at  the  time 
from  his  sentence,  and  if  ever  he  was  afterwards 
questioned  for  his  conduct,  he  would  have  urged  the 
plea  uf  necessity  or  public  expediency,  which  was  ever 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  any  departure  from  the  ordi-* 
nary  laws.  And  thus  only  can  we  reconcile  the  extreme 
bloodiness  of  the  Proscriptions  and  occasional  execu- 
tions of  the  Romans,  with  the  excessive  mildness,  or 
rather  weakness,  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
When  soon  after  Caesar's  death  a  disorderly  multitude 
used  to  assemble  round  his  altar  in  the  Forum,  and 
committed  several  outrages  on  the  property  of  different 
citizens,  P.  Dolabella,  who  was  then  Consul,  attacked 
the  rioters  in  a  summary  manner,  and  put  numbers  of 
them  to  death  without   any  sort  of  trials  crucifying 
the  slaves,  and  throwing  the  free  citizens  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.     This  behaviour   was    applauded  by 
Cicero  as  an  act  of  salutary  vigour ;:(    yet  had  the 
meanest  of  the  citizens  thus  executed  been  brought 
to  a  legal  trial  under  the  severest   of  the  existing 
statutes  for  the  punishment   of  riots,  he  could  have 
received  no  heavier  sentence  than  that  of  exile. 

A  system  like  this,  in  which  the  laws  were  so  fre 
quently  superseded  by  acts  of  summary  violence,  was 
admirably  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  despo- 
tism. The  Porcian  Laws  existed  unrepealed,  but 
equally  unregarded  whenever  it  suited  the  interest  of 
the  Sovereign  to  violate  them'.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  be  more  signally  violated  by  the  Emperors  than 
they  had  been  in  innumerable  instances  under  the  old 
Constitution  -,  not  only  in  the  Proscriptions,  but  in  the 
suppression  of  less  alarming  disorders,  in  the  execu- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  after  the  deaths  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  in  the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  and  in  the  severity  which  we  have  just  noticed 
of  P.  Dolabella !  So  much  respect  was  shown  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  while  its  spirit  was  violated, 
that  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  some 
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fugn^.  pains  were  taken  to  deprive  it  of  the  appieorance  of 
aa  ezectttioD,  and  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  irre- 
gular but  necessary  act  of  policy  or  vengeance;  a 
sort  of  capita]  Ostracism,  in  which  the  sufferer  was 
treated  more  as  an  enemy  than  a  criminal,  and  his 
life  was  taken  without  any  accompanying  circum- 
stances of  degradation.     Hence  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  so  often  employed  as  the  ministers  of  death, 
instead  of  a  regular  executioner  j  and  the  sword  in- 
stead of  the  axe  was  the  weapon  used  j  a  distinction 
which  continued  to  exist  to  a  much  later  period; 
insomuch  that  when  beheading  by   the  sword  was 
recognized  as  a  legal  punishment,  still  beheading  by 
[the  axe  was  looked  upon  as  degrading  and  illegal.* 
Hence  the  sufferers  were  so  often  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  mode  of  death,  and  were  constantly  per- 
mitted to  be  their  own  executioners.    For  all  th/?se 
acts,  committed  by  the    Sovereign    power   on    the 
alleged  ground  of  public  expediency,  the  practice  of 
the  old  Constitution  furnished  precedent  and  apology; 
and  the  Porcian  Law    still  availed  to  save  Roman 
citizens  from  the  rods  and  axe  of  the  Lictor,  from 
those  cruel  and  ignominious  scourgings  which  were 
inflicted  so  often  by  the  Roman  Magistrates  in  the 
Proviaces,t  sometimes  as  a  punishment,  and  at  other 
times  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  extort  a  con- 
fession from  a  prisoner  before  his  trial.    In  process  of 
time,  as  was  natural,  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment grew  to  be  considered  as  legal  and  regular  ;  it 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  an  execution ;  and 
as  the  Government  became   more  decidedly  Monar- 
chical, the  cruel  and  degrading  punishments,  so  con- 
genial to  tyranny,  were  ingrafted  upon  the  law  of  the 
Empire.     But,  for  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  an  excessive 
mildness  in  the  laws  defeats  its  own  object,  no  less 
than  excessive  severity.     Because  the  Roman  Consti- 
tution   provided  no    adequate  legal  punishment  for 
enormous  crimes,  men  became  reconciled  to  irregular 
inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  plea  of  necessity  j  and 
thus  exemplified  the  danger  of  looking  with  indif- 
ference  upon  any  departure  firom  the  written  law, 
when  necessity  was  as  easily  pleaded  by  their  tyrants 
for  the  murder  of  Cicero,  as  for  those  of  Saturninus, 
Cethegus,  er  Lentulus. 

Amongst  the  prerogatives  possessed  by  Augustus, 
Dion  Cassias  mentions  the  right  of  making  war  or 
peace  with  whatever  nation  he  thought  proper.} 
This  arose  out  of  the  Proconsular  power  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him,  and  from  the  immediate  com- 
mand which  he  exercised  in  all  the  frontier  Provinces 
of  the  Empire.  Wherever  the  dominions  of  the 
Commonwealth  came  in  contact  with  any  foreign 
nations,  there  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority 
belonged  to  Augustus  as  Proconsul  >  and  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  making  war  or  peace  with  the 
people  who  bordered  upon  his  Provinces,  it  was  no 
more  than  had  been  commonly  practised  by  the  Pro- 
consuls of  former  times  3  nor  could  Augustus  act 
ivith  a  less  restrained  discretion  than  his  uncle  had 
done  in  Gaul  during  the  whole  term  of  his  command 
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there,  or  than  Crassus  had  exercised  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  when  he  commenced  his  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  Parthian  Empire. 

It  is  further  stated  by  Dion  Cassius,  that  Augustus 
was  the  absolute  master  of  the  revenue,  and  that  he 
was  enabled  to  levy  money  for  the  public  service  by  his 
sole  authority.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  fitly  lay 
before  the  reader  some  notice  of  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  Roman  Empire  -,  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people ) 
and  of  the  general  administration  of  the  Treasury. 
In  doing  this,  we  shall  frequently  go  back  to  the 
history  of  an  earlier  period;  but  the  calm  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  allows  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
many  points  connected  with  the  internal  state  of 
Rome,  which  we  have  passed  over  amidst  the  press 
of  wars  and  internal  disturbances,  through  which  our 
narrative  has  hitherto  had  to  struggle.  Once  for  allj 
however,  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  extreme 
diflSculty  of  this  part  of  our  task,  and  request  his  in- 
dulgence for  the  faults  or  omissions  which  we  fear 
he  will  not  fail  to  discover.  We  must  draw  our  facta 
from  scattered  and  scanty  sources  ;  and  it  may  often 
happen  that  some  passage  has  escaped  our  notice, 
which,  had  we  known  it,  might  have  taught  us  to 
qualify  or  to  amend  much  that  we  had  advanced.  We 
have  sdd  this,  indeed,  nearly  in  the  same  words  on 
a  former  occasion ;  but  we  deem  it  not  superfluous  to 
repeat  it  agaiuj^^  not  only  to  disclaim  for  ourselves  pre* 
tensions  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  possess, 
but  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  many  of  those  disquisitions  in  which  historians, 
endowed  with  more  eloquence  than  industry,  ha^e 
permitted  themselves  to  indulge.  As  the  lessons  of 
history  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  wisdom 
which  concerns  our  earthly  welfeire,  so  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  be  rashly  offered,  but 
that  they  may  be  at  once  so  full  and  so  uncorrupted,  as 
to  furnish  us  with  a  trust-worthy  guide.  And  he  who 
feeb  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  performance  may  at 
least  render  some  service  to  his  readers,  if  he  shows 
them  how  far  they  may  safely  rely  on  him,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  mislead  them  by  assuming  that  tone 
of  self-satisfied  confidence  which  will  always  impose 
upon  the  mass  of  mankind,  however  much  the  wiser 
few  may  detect  and  despise  it. 

The  revenue  of  the  Roman  people  before  their  do- 
minion embraced  so  many  dependent  Provinces, 
arose  chiefly  out  of  three  sources  :  1st,  a  Property  Tax 
(Tribuium)  levied  directly  upon  every  citizen,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  the  property  which  he 
possessed  -,*  Sdly,  the  Rents  or  Payments  of  whatever 
kind  which  were  received  from  the  National  Domains ; 
using  this  last  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as 
including  not  only  lands  in  cultivation,  whether  arable 
or  pasture,  but  also  forests,  mines,  and  buildings; 
Sdly,  the  Customs,  including  the  duties  levied  at  the 
different  ports  on  all  imported  goods,  and  the  tolls 
paidat  all  public  Ferries.  Of  these  three,  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  or  Tributum,  is  said  to  have  been  discon- 
tinue^d  after  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  L.  ^milius 
Paulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  584  jf  that  is,  the 
revenue  which  the  State  received  thenceforward  from 
its  conquered  Provinces,  enabled  it  to  relieve  its  own 
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and  in  ibis  consisted  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  for 
even  if  he  might  be  questioned  afterwards  for  an 
abuse  of  it^  yet  at  the  time  there  was  nothing  to  check 
or  limit  it,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  pre- 
sent protection,  and  contingent  future  redress^  As 
Augustus,  therefore,  was  invested  with  military  power 
both  within  and  without  the  city,  the  right  of  appeal 
from  his  authority  became  extinct  of  course.  Still, 
however,  Roman  citizens  in  the  Provinces,  when  not 
actually  serving  in  the  army,  might  appeal  to  Rome 
from  the  sentence  of  a  provincial  Governor;  but  Au- 
gustus himself,  if  we  may  believe  Dion  Cassius,* 
was  constituted  Judge  of  all  such  appeals ;  and  we 
know,  from  a  much  higher  authority,t  that  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  they  were  regularly  made  to  the 
Emperor,  without  any  allusion  to  the  old  constitutional 
power  of  the  people. 

A  remarkable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of 
the  Porcian  Laws  ;  for  it  is  not  known  with  certainty 
by  whom  they  were  proposed,  nor  at  what  period 
they  were  enacted.  It  appears  from  Cicero  that  they 
were  three  in  number,  brought  forward  by  three  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Porcian  family  ;  X  but  whether 
of  the  family  of  Porcius  Lseca,  or  Porcius  Cato,  is  still 
undecided.  However,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that 
these  laws  confirmed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  any 
Roman  citizen  should  be  scourged  or  put  to  death, 
of  whatever  crime  he  might  have  been  guilty,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  wilful  murder  of  a  parent. §  Thus 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  legally  inflicted 
at  Rome,  was  simple  banishment,  till  Cssar,  in  his 
Dictatorship,  added  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  in 
the  case  of  those  convicted  of  wilful  murder,  and 
of  the  half  of  it  for  all  other  offences. ||  Nay,  even 
the  punishment  denounced  by  the  Pedian  law,  passed 
u.  c.  710,  against  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  was  no  more 
than  banishment  from  Italy;  so  completely  were 
Roman  citizens  exempted  by  law  from  suffering  the 
penalty  of  death.  It  is  generally  thought,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Porcian  law  did  not  extend 
to  citizens  actually  serving  in  the  army ;  but  this  must 
be  understood  with  considerable  limitations.  The  old 
ignominious  method  of  punishment,  by  which  crimi- 
nals were  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  then  beheaded 
with  an  axe,  (Virgis  ca$i  et  securi  percussi,)  could  never 
be  inflicted  upon  a  Roman  citizen  under  any  circum** 
stances.  This  is  phda  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Sallust,^  that  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus,  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  punished  one  of  his  officers  in  this  manner, 
because,  adds  the  historian,  the  offender  was  a  Latin 
citizen.  That  is,  he  could  not  have  so  punished  him, 
had  he  been  a  Roman.  We  believe  further,  that  a 
Roman  soldier  could  not  even  be  flogged  on  actual 
service ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was 
one    of   the  provisions  of  the  Sempronian  Law,  De 
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permssit,  ju4  ratHtme  eito.  Although  these  words  are  a  part  of 
the  code  devised  by  Cicero  for  his  Utopian  Commonwealth; 
yet  tbia  code  U  confessedly  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  that 
which  actually  existed  at  Rome. — Ommnm  Magiitrattatm  de- 
seriplio  ;  ttd  ta  pwnt  no$ir«  cipHaiu^  c.  5. 

•  J/ib.  li.  p.  4,57. 

+  AcU  of  tkf  j4poselef,  fh.  xxr.  ver.  10, 11. 

I  De  BepuiUca^  lib.  ii.  c.  31. 

I  See  Cicero,  pro  Rotcio  Afmeritw^  c.  25. 

II  Suetonius,  in  Coftare,  c.  42. 
i  De  BeUQ  Jugurtkiwt,  c.  69. 


MiUium  CommodU,  carried  by  C.  Gracchos  in  hisC^Otti 
Tribuneship;  for  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,*  that  M.^Ct«i 
Livius  Drusus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to  outdo  ^'^^^^ 
him  in  proposing  popular  measures,  brought  forward  ^"^^ 
a  law  to  exempt  the  Latins  from  the  liability  to  be  ^"|f 
flogged  when  serving  as  soldiers ;  and  although  the 
passage  in  SaUust,  already  quoted,  shows  either  that 
this  law  was  soon  after  repealed,  or  that  Plutarch,  as 
we  rather  believe,  has  assigned  to  it  a  wrong  date, 
and  ascribed  it  to  a  wrong  author )  yet  its  being  pro- 
posed at  all  clearly  proves  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
already  enjoyed  a  similar  exemption,  as  no  one  would 
ever  have  thought  of  granting  to  the  Latins  immunities 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
Nor  is  our  position  refuted  by  the  instances  recorded 
in  later  times^  of  soldiers  sufiiering  death  by  running 
the  gauntlet  ;t  (fuste  cast,)  for  this  was  a  punishment 
inflicted  not  by  the  Generars  Lictors,  but  by  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  was  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  army  at  large  towards  those 
who  were  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  any  other  flagrant 
breach  of  military  duty.  In  cases  of  mutiny,  or  any 
other  crime  which  required  an  instant  and  terrifying 
example,  a  General  would  have  ordered  the  offenders 
to  be  executed  -,  there  being  no  appeal  at  the  time 
from  his  sentence,  and  if  ever  he  was  afterwards 
questioned  for  his  conduct,  he  would  have  urged  the 
plea  of  necessity  or  public  expediency,  which  was  ever 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  any  departure  from  the  ordi« 
nary  laws.  And  thus  only  can  we  reconcile  the  extreme 
bloodiness  of  the  Proscriptions  and  occasional  execu- 
tions of  the  Romans,  with  the  excessive  mildness,  or 
rather  weakness,  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
When  soon  after  Caesar's  death  a  disorderly  multitude 
used  to  assemble  round  his  altar  in  the  Forum,  and 
committed  several  outrages  on  the  property  of  different 
citizens,  P.  Dolabella,  who  was  then  Consul,  attacked 
the  rioters  in  a  summary  manner,  and  put  numbers  of 
them  to  death  without  any  sort  of  trial,  crucifying 
the  slaves,  and  throwing  the  free  citizens  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  This  behaviour  was  applauded  by 
Cicero  as  an  act  of  salutary  vigour  ;t  yet  had  the 
meanest  of  the  citizens  thus  executed  been  brought 
to  a  legal  trial  under  the  severest  of  the  existing 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  riots,  he  could  have 
received  no  heavier  sentence  than  that  of  exile. 

A  system  like  this,  in  which  the  laws  were  so  fre 
quently  superseded  by  acts  of  summary  violence,  was 
admirably  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  despo- 
tism. The  Porcian  Laws  existed  unrepealed,  but 
equally  unregarded  whenever  it  suited  the  interest  of 
the  Sovereign  to  violate  them'.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  be  more  signally  violated  by  the  Eaiperors  than 
they  had  been  in  innumerable  instances  under  the  old 
Constitution ;  not  only  in  the  Proscriptions,  but  in  the 
suppression  of  less  alarming  disorders,  in  the  execu- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  after  the  deaths  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  in  the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  and  in  the  severity  which  we  have  just  noticed 
of  P.  Dolabella !  So  much  respect  wafi  shown  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  while  its  spirit  was  violated, 
that  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  some 
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fpMphy.  poimi  wre  taken  to  deprive  it  of  the  appearance  of 
]X^^^  aa  execution,  and  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  irre- 
gular but  necessary  act  of  policy  or  vengeance;  a 
tori  of  capita]  Ostracism,  in  which  the  sufferer  was 
treated  more  as  an  enemy  than  a  criminal,  and  his 
life  was  taken  without  any  •  accompanying  circum- 
stances of  degradation.     Hence  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  so  often  employed  as  the  ministers  of  death, 
instead  of  a  regular  executioner  j  and  the  sword  in- 
stead of  the  axe  was  the  weapon  used  ;  a  distinction 
which  continued  to  exist  to  a  much  later  period; 
insomuch  that  when  beheading  by   the  sword  was 
recognized  as  a  legal  punishment,  still  beheading  by 
Itheaxewas  looked  upon  as  degrading  and  illegal.* 
Hence  the  sufferers  were  so  often  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  mode  of  death,  and  were  constantly  per- 
mitted to  be  their  own  executioners.    For  all  lYmse 
acts,   committed  by  the    Sovereign    power   on    the 
alleged  ground  of  public  expediency,  the  practice  of 
the  old  Constitution  furnished  precedent  and  apology; 
and  the  Porcian  Law    still  availed  to  save  Roman 
citizens  from  the  rods  and  axe  of  the  Lictor,  from 
those  cruel  and  ignominious  scourgings  which  were 
inflicted  so  often  by  the  Roman  Magistrates  in  the 
Provinces,t  sometimes  as  a  punishment,  and  at  other 
times  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  extort  a  con- 
fession from  a  prisoner  before  his  trial.    In  process  of 
time,  as  was  natural,  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment grew  to  be  considered  as  legal  and  regular  }  it 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  an  execution ;  and 
as  the  Government  became   more  decidedly  Monar- 
chical, the  cruel  and  degrading  punishments^  so  con- 
genial to  tyranny,  were  ingrafted  upon  the  law  of  the 
Empire.     But,  for  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  an  excessive 
mildness   in  the  laws  defeats  its  own  object,  no  less 
than  excessive  severity.     Because  the  Roman  Consti- 
tution   provided  no   adequate  legal  punishment  for 
enormous  crhnes,  men  became  reconciled  to  irregular 
inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  plea  of  necessity  3  and 
thus  exemplified  the  danger  of  looking  with  indif- 
ference  upon  any  departure  from  the  written  law, 
when  necessity  was  as  easily  pleaded  by  their  tyrants 
for  the  murder  of  Cicero,  as  for  those  of  Saturninus, 
Cethegus,  cr  Lentulus. 

Amongst  the  prerogatives  possessed  by  Augustus, 
Dion  Cassius  mentions  the  right  of  making  war  or 
peace  with  whatever  nation  he  thought  proper. :( 
This  arose  out  of  the  Proconsular  power  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him,  and  from  the  immediate  com- 
mand which  he  exercised  in  all  the  frontier  Provinces 
of  the  Empire.  Wherever  the  dominions  of  the 
Commonwealth  came  in  contact  with  any  foreign 
nations,  there  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority 
belonged  to  Augustus  as  Proconsul  5  and  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  making  war  or  peace  with  the 
people  who  bordered  upon  his  Provinces,  it  was  no 
more  than  had  been  commonly  practised  by  the  Pro- 
eonsuis  of  former  times ;  nor  could  Augustus  act 
with  a  less  restrained  discretion  than  his  uncle  had 
done  in  Gaul  during  the  whole  term  of  his  command 


*  HeiMCcf«%  jfmiiqttiiat,  Roman,  Syntagma,  lib.  it.  tit  18.  c«  10. 
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there,  or  than  Crassus  had  exercised  in  his  govern* 
mcnt  of  Syria,  when  he  commenced  his  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  Parthian  Empire. 

It  is  further  stated  by  Dion  Cassius,  that  Augustus 
was  the  absolute  master  of  the  revenue,  and  that  he 
was  enabled  to  levy  money  for  the  public  service  by  his 
sole  authority.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  fitly  lay 
before  the  reader  some  notice  of  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  j 
and  of  the  general  administration  of  the  Treasury. 
In  doing  this,  we  shall  frequently  go  back  to  the 
history  of  an  earlier  period  ^  but  the  calm  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  allows  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
many  points  connected  with  the  internal  state  of 
Rome,  which  we  have  passed  over  amidst  the  press 
of  wars  and  internal  disturbances,  through  which  our 
narrative  has  hitherto  had  to  struggle.  Once  for  all, 
however,  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  extreme 
diflSculty  of  this  part  of  our  task,  and  request  his  in* 
dulgence  for  the  faults  or  omissions  which  we  fear 
he  will  not  fail  to  discover.  We  must  draw  our  facta 
from  scattered  and  scanty  sources  ;  and  it  may  often 
happen  that  some  passage  has  escaped  our  notice, 
which,  had  we  known  it,  might  have  taught  us  to 
qualify  or  to  amend  much  that  we  had  advanced.  We 
have  said  this,  indeed,  nearly  in  the  same  words  on 
a  former  occasion ;  but  we  deem  it  not  superfluous  ta 
repeat  it  again^  not  only  to  disclaim  for  ourselves  pre* 
tensions  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  possess, 
but  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  many  of  those  disquisitions  in  which  historians, 
endowed  with  more  eloquence  than  industry,  ha^e 
permitted  themselves  to  indulge.  As  the  lessons  of 
history  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  wisdom 
which  cqncems  our  earthly  welfare,  so  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  be  rashly  oflfered,  but 
that  they  may  be  at  once  so  full  and  so  uncorrupted,  as 
to  furnish  us  with  a  trust-worthy  guide.  And  he  who 
feeb  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  performance  may  at 
least  render  some  service  to  his  readers,  if  he  shows 
them  how  far  they  may  safely  rely  on  him,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  mislead  them  by  assuming  that  tone 
of  self-satisfied  confidence  which  will  always  impose 
upon  the  mass  of  mankind,  however  much  the  wiser 
few  may  detect  and  despise  it. 

The  revenue  of  the  Roman  people  before  their  do- 
minion embraced  so  many  dependent  Provinces, 
arose  chiefly  out  of  three  sources :  1st,  a  Property  Tax 
(Tribuium)  levied  directly  upon  every  citizen,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  the  property  which  he 
possessed  -,*  Sdly,  the  Rents  or  Payments  of  whatever 
kind  which  were  received  from  the  National  Domains ; 
using  this  last  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as 
including  not  only  lands  in  cultivation,  whether  arable 
or  pasture,  but  also  forests,  mines,  and  buildings  j 
Sdly,  the  Customs,  including  the  duties  levied  at  the 
different  ports  on  all  imported  goods,  and  the  tolls 
paid 'at  all  public  Ferries.  Of  these  three,  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  or  Tributum,  is  said  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued after  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  L.  ^milius 
Paulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  584  ;t  that  is,  the 
revenue  which  the  State  received  thenceforward  from 
its  conquered  Provinces,  enabled  it  to  relieve  its  own 
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^ography.  and  in  this  consisted  the  plenitude  of  his  power^  for 
even  if  he  might  be  questioned  afterwards   for  an 
abuse  of  it,  yet  at  the  time  there  was  nothing  to  check 
or  limit  it,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  pre- 
sent protection,  and  contingent  future  redress.    As 
Augustus,  therefore,  was  invested  with  military  power 
both  within  and  without  the  city,  the  right  of  appeal 
from  his  authority  became  extinct  of  course.    Still, 
however,  Roman  citizens  in  the  Provinces,  when  not 
actually  serving  in  the  army,  might  appeal  to  Rome 
from  the  sentence  of  a  provincial  Governor ;  but  Au- 
gustus himself,   if  we  may    believe  Dion  Cassius,* 
was  constituted  Judge  of  all  such  appeals ;  and  we 
know,  from  a  much  higher  authority,t  that  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  they  were  regularly  made  to  the 
Emperor,  without  any  allusion  to  the  old  constitutional 
power  of  the  people. 
Of  the  Por-      A  remarkable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of 
"*?*P^'  the  Porcian  Laws  ;  for  it  is  not  known  with  certainty 
turc  of       ^y  ^"O'^^  they  were  proposed,  nor  at  what  period 
capital  pa-  they  were  enacted.     It  appears  from  Cicero  that  they 
nishments    were  three  in  number,  brought  forward  by  three  dif- 
^°5*fj^^"   ferent  members  of  the  Porcian  family  j }  but  whether 

"" of  the  family  of  Porcius  Lseca,  or  Porcius  Cato,  is  still 

undecided.  However,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that 
these  laws  confirmed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  any 
Roman  citizen  should  be  scourged  or  put  to  death, 
of  whatever  crime  he  might  have  been  guilty,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  wilful  murder  of  a  parent.  §  Thus 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  legally  inflicted 
at  Rome,  was  simple  banishment,  till  Csesar,  in  his 
Dictatorship,  added  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  in 
the  case  of  those  convicted  of  wilful  murder,  and 
of  the  half  of  it  for  all  other  offences. ||  Nay,  even 
the  punishment  denounced  by  the  Pedian  law,  passed 
u.  c.  710,  against  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  was  no  more 
than  banishment  from  Italy  3  so  completely  were 
Roman  citizens  exempted  by  law  from  suffering  the 
penalty  of  death.  It  is  generally  thought,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Porcian  law  did  not  extend 
to  citizens  actually  serving  in  tlie  army ;  but  this  must 
be  understood  with  considerable  limitations.  The  old 
ignominious  method  of  punishment,  by  which  crimi- 
nals were  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  then  beheaded 
with  an  axe,  (Virgis  ctesi  et  securi  percusn,)  could  never 
be  inflicted  upon  a  Roman  citizen  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  is  plain  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Sallust,^  that  Q.  MeteUus  Numidicus,  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  punished  one  of  his  officers  in  this  manner, 
because,  adds  the  historian,  the  offender  was  a  Latin 
citizen.  That  is,  he  could  not  have  so  punished  him, 
had  he  been  a  Roman.  We  believe  further,  that  a 
Roman  soldier  could  not  even  be  flogged  on  actual 
sen'ice ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was 
one    of   the  provisions  of  the  Sempronian  Law,  De 


perastitf  Jus  ratummte  etto.  Although  these  worda  are  a  part  of 
the  code  devised  by  Cicero  for  his  Utopian  Commonwealth; 
yet  tbia  code  is  confessedly  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  that 
which  actually  existed  at  Rome. — Ommum  MagUiratuum  de- 
seriptio ;  sed  ea  pmnt  nostra  cMiatit,  c.  5. 

•  J-ib.li.  p.  457. 

t  AcU  nf  the  Apostles t  ch.  xxv.  ver.  10,  li, 

I  De  RepuhUcA,  lib.  ii.  c.  31. 

I  See  Cicero,  pro  Roscio  AmerinOf  c.  25. 

II  Suetonius,  in  Cofsarcy  c.  42. 
i  De  BeUo  Jugurthino,  c.  69. 


MiMwn    Ommodu,  carried  by  C.  Gracchus  in  his  CAaQcu* 
Tribuneship  >  for  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,*  that  M,  ^"*  C«sv 
Livius  Drusus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to  outdo  ^^B^^ 
him  in  proposing  popular  measures,  brought  forward    V^ 
a  law  to  exempt  the  Latins  from  the  liability  to  be 
flogged  when  serving  as  soldiers  j  and  although  the     »^' 
passage  in  Sallust,  already  quoted,  shows  either  that     ^' 
this  law  was  soon  after  repealed,  or  that  Plutarch,  as     75$^ 
we  rather  believe,  has  assigned  to  it  a  wrong  date,      ^* 
and  ascribed  it  to  a  wrong  author;  yet  its  being  pro-      i^^^  \ 
posed  at  all  clearly  proves  that  the  Roman  soldiers      33/ 
already  enjoyed  a  similar  exemption,  as  no  one  would      to 
ever  have  thought  of  granting  to  the  Latins  immunities     a.  d. 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  Romans  themselves.      13. 
Nor  is  our  position  refuted  by  the  instances  recorded 
in  later  times>  of  soldiers  suffering  death  by  running 
the  gauntlet  ;t  (fuste  casi,)  for  this  was  a  punishment 
inflicted  not  by  the  General's  Lictors,  but  by  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  themselvesj  and  was  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  army  at  large  towards  those 
who  were  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  any  other  flagrant 
breach  of  military  duty.    In  cases  of  mutiny,  or  any 
other  crime  which  required  an  instant  and  terrifying 
example,  a  General  would  have  ordered  the  offenders 
to  be  executed ;  there  being  no  appeal  at  the  time 
from   his  sentence,  and  if  ever  he  was  afterwards 
questioned  for  his  conduct,  he  would  have  urged  the 
plea  uf  necessity  or  public  expediency,  which  was  ever 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  any  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws.  And  thus  only  can  we  reconcile  the  extreme 
bloodiness  of  the  Proscriptions  and  occasional  execu- 
tions of  the  Romans,  with  the  excessive  mildness,  or 
rather  weakness,  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
When  soon  after  Caesar's  death  a  disorderly  multitude 
used  to  assemble  round  his  altar  in  the  Forum,  and 
committed  several  outrages  on  the  property  of  different 
citizens,  P.  Dolabella,  who  was  then  Consul,  attacked 
the  rioters  in  a  summary  manner,  and  put  numbers  of 
them  to  death  without  any  sort  of  trial,  crucifying 
the  slaves,  and  throwing  the  free  citizens  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.    This  behaviour   was    applauded  by 
Cicero  as  an  act  of  salutary  vigour  j$    yet  had  the 
meanest  of  the  citizens  thus  executed  been  brought 
to  a  legal  trial  under  the  severest  of  the  existing 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  riots,  he  could  have 
received  no  heavier  sentence  than  that  of  exile. 

A  system  like  this,  in  which  the  laws  were  so  fre 
quently  superseded  by  acts  of  summary  violence,  was 
sidmirably  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  despo- 
tism. The  Porcian  Laws  existed  unrepealed,  but 
equally  unregarded  whenever  it  suited  the  interest  of 
the  Sovereign  to  violate  them'.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  be  more  signally  violated  by  the  Emperors  than 
they  had  been  in  innumerable  instances  under  the  old 
Constitution ;  not  only  in  the  Proscriptions,  but  in  the 
suppression  of  less  alarming  disorders,  in  the  execu- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  after  the  deaths  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  in  the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  and  in  the  severity  which  we  have  just  noticed 
of  P.  Dolabella  1  So  much  respect  was  shown  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  while  its  spirit  was  violated, 
that  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  some 
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BogitpliT.  palm  were  taken  to  deprive  it  of  the  appearance  of 
aa  execution^  and  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  irre- 
gular but  necessary  act  of  policy  or  vengeance;  a 
sort  of  capital  Ostracism,  in  which  the  sufferer  was 
treated  more  as  an  enemy  than  a  criminal,  and  his 
life   was  taken  without  any  •  accompanying  circum- 
stances  of  degradation.     Hence  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  so  often  employed  as  the  ministers  of  death, 
instead  of  a  regular  executioner  $  and  the  sword  in-' 
stead  of  the  axe  was  the  weapon  used  ;  a  distinction 
which  continued  to  exist  to  a  much  later  period; 
insomuch  that  when  beheading   by   the  sword  was 
recognized  as  a  legal  punishment,  still  beheading  by 
tthe  axe  was  looked  upon  as  degrading  and  illegal.* 
Hence  the  sufferers  were  so  often  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  mode  of  death,  and  were  constantly  per- 
mitted to  be  their  own  executioners.    For  all  these 
acts,   committed  by  the    Sovereign    power   on    the 
alleged  ground  of  public  expediency,  the  practice  of 
the  old  Constitution  furnished  precedent  and  apology ; 
and  the  Porcian  Law    still  availed  to  save  Roman 
citizens  from  the  rods  and  axe  of  the  Lictor,  from 
those  cruel  and  ignominious  scourgings  which  were' 
inflicted  so  often  by  the  Roman  Magistrates  in  the 
Provinces, t  sometimes  as  a  punishment,  and  at  other 
tinnes  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  extort  a  con- 
fession from  a  prisoner  before  his  trial.     In  process  of 
time,  as  was  natural,  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment grew  to  be  considered  as  legal  and  regular )  it 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  an  execution ;  and 
as  the  Government  became   more  decidedly  Monar- 
chical, the  cruel  and  degrading  punishments,  so  con- 
genial to  tyranny,  were  ingrafted  upon  the  law  of  the 
Eoapire.     But,  for  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  an  excessive 
mildness  in  the  laws  defeats  its  own  object,  no  less 
than  excessive  severity.     Because  the  Roman  Consti- 
tution   provided  no    adequate  legal  punishment  for 
enormous  crimes,  men  became  reconciled  to  irregular 
inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  and 
thus  exemplified  the  danger  of  looking  with  indif- 
ference upon  any  departure  firom  the  written  law, 
when  necessity  was  as  easily  pleaded  by  their  tyrants 
for  the  murder  of  Cicero,  as  for  those  of  Saturninus, 
Cethegus,  or  Lentulus. 

Amongst  the  prerogatives  possessed  by  Augustus, 
Dion  Cassius  mentions  the  right  of  making  war  or 
peace  with  whatever  nation  he  thought  proper. :( 
This  arose  out  of  the  Proconsular  power  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him,  and  from  the  immediate  com- 
mand which  he  exercised  in  all  the  frontier  Provinces 
of  the  Empire.  Wherever  the  dominions  of  the 
Commonwealth  came  in  contact  with  any  foreign 
nationSi  there  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority 
belonged  to  Augustus  as  Proconsul  i  and  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  making  war  or  peace  with  the 
people  who  bordered  upon  his  Provinces,  it  was  no 
more  than  had  been  commonly  practised  by  the  Pro- 
consuls of  former  times ;  nor  could  Augustus  act 
"with  a  less  restrained  discretion  than  his  uncle  had 
done  jn  Gaul  during  the  whole  term  of  his  command 
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there,  or  than  Cnissus  hod  exercised  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  when  he  commenced  his  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  Parthian  Empire. 

It  is  further  stated  by  Dion  Cassius,  that  Augustus 
was  the  absolute  master  of  the  revenue,  and  that  he 
was  enabled  to  levy  money  for  the  public  service  by  his 
sole  authority.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  fitly  lay 
before  the  reader  some  notice  of  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people ; 
and  of  the  general  administration  of  the  Treasury« 
In  doing  this,  we  shall  frequently  go  back  to  the 
history  of  an  earlier  period;  but  the  calm  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  allows  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
many  points  connected  with  the  internal  state  of 
Rome,  which  we  have  passed  over  amidst  the  press 
of  wars  and  internal  disturbances,  through  which  our 
narrative  has  hitherto  had  to  struggle.  Once  for  oil, 
however,  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  this  part  of  our  task,  and  request  his  in- 
dulgence for  the  faults  or  omissions  which  we  fear 
he  will  not  faU  to  discover.  We  must  draw  our  facts 
from  scattered  and  scanty  sources  ;  and  it  may  often 
happen  that  some  passage  has  escaped  our  notice, 
which,  had  we  known  it,  might  have  taught  us  to 
qualify  or  to  amend  much  that  we  had  advanced.  We 
have  said  this,  indeed,  nearly  in  the  same  words  on 
a  former  occasion  3  but  we  deem  it  not  superfluous  to 
repeat  it  again^^  not  only  to  disclaim  for  ourselves  pre- 
tensions to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  possess,, 
but  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  many  of  those  disquisitions  in  which  historians, 
endowed  with  more  eloquence  than  industry,  ha^e 
permitted  themselves  to  indulge.  As  the  lessons  of 
history  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  wisdom 
which  co;icems  our  earthly  welfare,  so  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  be  rashly  offered,  but 
that  they  may  be  at  once  so  full  and  so  uncorrupted,  as 
to  furnish  us  with  a  trust-worthy  guide.  And  he  who 
feels  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  performance  may  at 
least  render  some  service  to  his  readers,  if  he  shows 
them  how  far  they  may  safely  rely  on  him,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  mislead  them  by  assuming  that  tone 
of  self-satisfied  confidence  which  will  always  impose 
upon  the  mass  of  mankind,  however  much  the  wiser 
few  may  detect  and  despise  it. 

The  revenue  of  the  Roman  people  before  their  do- 
minion embraced  so  many  dependent  Provinces, 
arose  chiefly  out  of  three  sources  :  1st,  a  Property  Tax 
(  Trihutum)  levied  directly  upon  every  citizen,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  the  property  which  he 
possessed  ;  *  Sdly,  the  Rents  or  Payments  of  whatever 
kind  which  were  received  from  the  National  Domains ; 
using  this  last  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as 
including  not  only  lands  in  cultivation,  whether  arable 
or  pasture,  but  also  forests,  mines,  and  buildings; 
Sdly,  the  Customs,  including  the  duties  levied  at  the 
different  ports  on  all  imported  goods,  and  the  tolls 
paid* at  all  public  Ferries.  Of  these  three,  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  or  Trihutum,  is  said  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued after  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  L.  ^milius 
Paulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  584  ^f  that  is,  the 
revenue  which  the  State  received  thenceforward  frqm 
its  conquered  Provinces,  enabled  it  to  relieve  its  own 
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*  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  43. 

t  Cicero,  if  OffidiM,  lib.  ii.  c.  22. 


and   thi6  portion  was  generally  the  tenth  or  tithe.     ,  *  IntJiecoUfctionaf  write  w.i>eJfc^jwr«.  to  which  we  U« 
Even  when  the  lands  of  a  conquered  country  w«re    ^^""^  alluded,  there  is  a  very  remark^  fragment,  w^ribed  ip 

«»u»o  ^v.  »  ^vu«jw«£«u  vv«uMj  ^^  ^     Vegoia,  and  which  ib  evidently  traaslated  from  an  Etniscan  on- 


giaal  of  the  highest  antiquity.    It  is  so  curiona  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  part  of  it  here  transcribed. 


*  For  the  groundwork  of  what  foUows  on  tiie  Bnhject  of  the         Mm  Maf€  er  JBiien  rematwtm.     Ckm  mmttm  JuftfrUrr  Temm 
National  Domains,  the  writer  has  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging     Meirurim  »ii  trimliMmii,  MmttUmit  J^mitpte  metiri  Camfm^  tig**' 


his  obligations  to  the  masterly  work  of  Niebuhr  ;  and  particularly  n^me  ^grot,  sdeus  Hominum  ^wariiiam  vel  ierrenam  Cupidinemt 

to  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  the  Agruian  Laws,  Termims  omnia  tcita   etse  voluii,  qua   quandogue  ob  ^tmritiam 

Tol.  ii.  p.  349,  ff  9€q.     He  is  indebted  to  Niebuhr  also  for  his  prope  wmstimi  octavi  SttcuU  datoi  sibi  ffominet  Dolo  mnlo  viol^ 

first  acquaintance  with  the  collection  of  writera,  De  Be  Agnai^  hmnt,  conHngemtfme  mtqtte  movthma,  Sed  qui  Mmiigmii  mm/eritqm 


published  by  Goesins  at  Amsterdam,  in  1674,  and  which  is  ao  Pat$emonemf  promovendo  jinan,  mberim  mmuemd^g  ^  k$c  Sctim 

little  known  in  England,  that  he  has  found  no  allusion  to  it  in  dMmmabii%w  a  JJim^  &c,  p.  258. 

any  English  writer  on  the  Roman  History,  whose  works  have  How  exactly  does  this  agree  with  the  rerv  words  of  the  Mosaic 
fallen  under  hb  notice.  Niebuhr's  Roman  History  is  one  of  those  Law,  that  **  cursed  is  he  who  remoreth  nis  neighbour's  land- 
great  works  of  genius  which  throw  at  once  a  blase  of  light  over  mark." 

anbjects  before  obscure,  and  which,  by  the  clearness  and  justness  'Y  Hyginns  flays  expressly,  Agri  qmi  reddiH  wtmi  nam  oUigta^ar 

of  the  riews  which  they  communicate,  make  us  full  of  surprise  FeciigtMti8f  quomiam  odUcei  prionbmt  Dominit  rwdditi  omU.    B«it 

that  the  same  discoveries  had  never  been  made  before.    Niebuhr  Cicero   says  as  poutively,  that  the  conquered  lands  ia  Sicily> 

carries  some  hj^potbeses  perhaps  too  far,  and  in  some  of  his  which  had  been  restored  to  their  old  inhabitants,  were  regularly  let 

opinions  may  be  led  away  by  a  fondness  for  novelty ;  but  these  by  the  Censors ;  that  is,  the  titlies  which  they  paid,  were  regulariy 

ire  faults  which  snoceediag  writers  may  eastlv  correct;  while  farmed,  (Cicero,  in  Ferrem,  lib.  ni.  e.  6.)  Aatd  Aggenus  Uriiias 

ti^ey  and  the  worid  in  general  derive  perpetual  Waefit  from  the  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  the  Prorinces,  omnes  ttia^ 

great  excellencies  of  his  work  ;  its  surprising  knowledge,  and  privati  Agri  Tributa  aique  Vtctigalia  pertolvunL     Commentar,  m 

the  eminent  ability   with  which  detached  notices  of  facts  are  J')romtim.  p.  47.  edit.  Goesii.    W€anppoBe,th0fcfoett»  that  so  long 

hffeu|ht  toypther  and  made  to  illustrale  -eseh  tiAer ;  and  the  as  the  Italians  were  foreigners  to  Rome,  the  landa  given  hack  t» 

Kmetration  with  which  he  has  discovered  principles  of  Civil  and  lihem  wiera  anbject  to  the  same  burden  aa  those  which  were  re- 

eligtous  law  amidst  an  apparent  chaos  of  anomaloiB  and  uncon-  stored  to  the  States  of  Sicily.    With  regard  to  the  lands  aold  hf 

nected  particulars.  the  Quaestors,  Niebuhr  classes  them  with  thoM  davilcd  amongst 
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BSognphy.  ddzcns  from  that  species  of  iBip^n  which  is  ever  restored*  as  it  wm  eapressed.  to  the  oUi  ^n^ntiom,  C^Ocib 
"               most  galling  to  the  popular  fieeling.  The  second  source     (&iT  by  the  act  of  coaquest  they  were  he24  to  be  ia'  rimCav 
of  revenue,  namely,  the  National  Domains*  cannot  be  staatly  forfeited  to  the  conquering  peo|»le,  and  the  ^H^^ 
folly  understood*  without  touching  upon  a  field,  of  right  of  the  old  iohabitoats  was  immediately  lost  J 
inquiry,  at  once  naost  interesting  and  most  laborious ;  still  the  tithe  of  the  produce  wsa  reserved.    Wb^ 
and  which  neither  our  limits  nor  our  ability  eaid>le  us  they  were  not  restored*  tiiey  weve  either  aold  by  the 
fitfly  to  explore.*    All  lands  conquered  in  war*  aur-  Qusestors  in  lots  of  a  caertaia  siacj  or  divided  out 
rendered    by  tiie   inbahitaats*  or   ceded   by  treaty*  among  a  certain  oumber  of  the  dtiaeos ;  or  not  being 
^^'      became  the  ptoperty  of  the  conquering  people*  who  regularly  disposed  of  by  ihe  Government*  were  ocou- 
.  ^'       thus  were  not  only  the  sovereign,  but  the  landlord  of  piad  by  individuals  without  any  particular  titk*  ^ 
^^  P^      the  territories  which  they  acquired.     Sometimes  this  they  severally  happened  to  take  possession  j  or*4thly, 
13.*      right  was  so  far  mitigated  in  practice,  that  the  old  were  let  on  leases  for  terms  of  differeat  lei^^  to 
>    -        inhabitants   were  allowed  to  retain  their  lands*  as  £urmers  who  had  the  power  of  uaderlettiilgtheBi  again     a.d. 
Of  ^^^J^^'  tenants,  on  payment  of  a  rent  to  the  conquering  peo*  either  entire  or  in  lots.    In  the  secoiid  of  iJkMe  cases,      i:;. 
National  ^  P^^  <^  ^^^^  landlord ;   but  sometimes,  also*  it  was  nnd  in  diat  only*  the  lull  sovereignty  of  the  land  ap- 
Domains.    exercised  in  its  widest  extent, — the<^  proprietors  pesrs  to  have  been  granted  together  with  the  occupa- 
were  expelled  altogether*  and  the  Jbuid  was  deposed  tion  or  ex^poymeot  of  it.    When  a  colony  wss  planted 
of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  its  new  masters*    In  in  a  conquered  country*  and  a  division  of  lands  made 
Grecian  History  there  is  an  instance  of  the  first  of  amongst  the  new  setders*  according  to  the  solemn 
these  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  behaviour  of  the  ibrms  transautted  through  a  long  succession  of  ages 
Athenians,  after  their  conquest  of  Mitylene*  in  the  from,  the  Prieste  of  £tniria*  then  tbe  State  resigned 
Peloponnesian  war.    The  territory  of  the  Mitylenseaas  all  its  ri^its*  and  the  lots  lltus  given  to  each  coloaist 
was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  lots*  oo  each  became*  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word*  hb  freehold** 
of  which  a  certain  rent  was  levied*  and  the  former  But  every  other  mode  of  alienation  was  made  with  a 
proprietors  continued  to  occupy  their  estates  as  before*  reservation  of  the  State  a  Sovereignty  $  a  tenure  more 
but  in  the  character  of  tenants  instead  of  landlords,  -or  less  finroureUe  was  granted  to  the  individual ;  but 
On  the  other  hand*  when  JBlgina  was  conquered,  the  the  Government  retained  its  right  to  the  tithes  of  the 
inhabitants  were  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  pnuiuce,  and  its  power  of  planting  colonies  at  a  fiitiue 
time  in  their  old  homes ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  period  in  the  domains  over  which  it  did  not  think 
the  Peloponnesian  war*  the  Athenians  thought  proper  proper  to  exercise  at  present  its  full  authority*    Now 
to  act  upon  their  right  of  conquest  more  rigorously ;  es  the  whole  territory  of  Borne,  to  speak  generally* 
tbey  expelled  the  JB^ginetans  accordingly,  altogether*  had  been  gained  by  conquest*  the  Soveceignty  of  it 
from  the  island,  and  divided  the  hmds  amongst  a  cer-  was  vested  in  the  Roman  Peo(de  $  and  with  the  ex- 
tain  number  of  Athenian  colonists*  who  became  its  ception  of  such  portions  as  had  been  divided  out  into 
inhabitants  for  several  years*  till  they  were*  in  their  colonies*  it  was  adl  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
turn,  driven  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the  battle  In  process  of  time  the  whole  of  Italy  became  exempted 
of  iBgospotami.    I'he  Romans*  in  the  same  manner*  -from  this  burden  by  the  gradual  divisicm  of  every  part 
made  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  of  the  public  land  among^  die  inhabitants  of  its  va- 
nations  whom  they  conquered  5  but  in  all  cases  they  rious  colonies  $   and  when  the  Italians  successively 
claimed  a  sovereignty  over  the  soil  3  and  in  aU  cases*  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citixens*  all  the  land 
therefore,  they  derived  from  it  a  revenue.     The  pecn-  which  had  been  given  back  after  conquest  to  its  pld 
liar  mark  of  this  sovereignty  was  the  reservation  of  a  pos6e88ors,t  as  well  as  that  which  had  been  sold  by  the 
right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land« 
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mnpliy.  Otuntors,  assuned  the  diameter  of  ittie  priTate  pro- 
perty of  Roman  citizena^  and  thus  was  placed  on  a 
lerd  ^vfitk  that  divided  oat  amongst  the  settlers  of  a 
cokmy,  and  became  altogether  freehold.    But  in  the 
ProTincea  all  land,  except  that  which  bek>i^ed  to  any 
Roman  colony,  was  subject  to  some  payment  to  the 
GoTCtnment.    In  some  mstanees  a  general  land  tax 
was  levied  over  the  whole  Province,  as  a  sort  of  fine 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  renewal  of  their  term 
of  possession,  after  their  rights,  as  freehold  proprietors, 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  conquest  of  their  country. 
Bat  in  other  cases,  where  the  Province  had  been  peace- 
ably ceded  or  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  its  former 
Sovereign,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Province  of  Asia, 
the  inhabitants  retained  their  former  rights,  and  the 
Roman  people  only  acquired  the  sovereignty  or  supe* 
riority  over  the  country ;  (if  we  may  borrow  a  nearly 
analogeus  term  from  the  Scottish  law,)  which  was 
signified  by  the  reservation  of  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce,  as  the  invariable  property  of  the  (]k>vern- 
ment.   This  claim  upon  the  tithes  existed,  we  believe, 
quite  distinctly  from  the  general  land  tax  or  fine  levied 
upon  some  particular  Provinces  ;  and  where  that  land 
tax  was  paid,  the  tithes  were  nevertheless  paid  also» 
In   some  instances  we  find  that  the  provincial  lands 
paid  a  seventh,  and  sometimes  a  fifth  part  of  their 
produce  to  the  Government  ;*  and  here  it  may  be 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  thb  payment  was  still  in« 
dependent  of  the  tithes,  or  whether  it  was  made  as  an 
equivalent  both  for  the  tithes  and  the  land  tax  or 
tribute*     But  in  addition  to  all  these  burdens,  we 
have  a  long  list  of  others  which  were  imposed  by  the 
provincial  Governors  when  their  own  avarice  or  the 
alleged  exigencies  of  the  public  service  required  any 
extraordinary  resources.!     First,  there  was  a  goieral 
levy    of  money  inforced  over  the  whole  Province,  t 
corresponding  perhaps  to  ^e  feudal  aids>  and  rabed, 
we  may  suppose,  by  a  per  centage  upon  property. 
Then  followed  the  most  odious  of  all  imposts,  a  poll 
tax,  demanded  alike  of  slaves  and  freemen ;  and,  be- 
mdes  this,  other  taxes  upon  houses  or  house  doors, § 
and  upon  the  columns  which  were  so  much  used  in  the 
more  expensive  architecture  of  the  ancients.    Finally, 
there  was  a  gcfneral  impressment  of  soldiers,  seamen. 


die  settlers  of  a  colony.  And  considers  Uiem  as  entirely  freebo1d« 
RmniMciie  Gefchichtt,  vol.  ii.  p.  379.  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence that  we  differ  fnim  so  great  an  anthority ;  but  Hygimis 
wm  tiiflS  the  tenure  of  the  Agwi  QmmwiorU  was  the  saow  with  that 
of  the  othee  laads  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  Sicnlua  Flaccua 
gires  it  aa  a  definition  of  <'  land  belonging  to  the  Roman  people,'* 
that  its  revenue  belongs  to  the  Treasury.  Edit.  Goesfi,  p.  2. 
However,  as  the  lands  sold  By  the  Qusstors  were  not  very  ex* 
Sraaive,  it  is  of  the  less  eonseqaenoe  to  ascertain  nnnutely, 
whctfacr  it  WHS  a  ade  of  the  sovereignty,  or  only  of  the  possession 
•f  the  land  for  ever,  subject  to  the  payment  of  its  tithes  to  the 
Government. 

•  Uyginus,  de  ZAndHb,  conwtHmend.  p.  198.  edit.  Goesii. 
Crenzer  distiBgiiMies  these  pajrments  of  the  fifth  or  seventh  parts 
of  the  produce*  both  from  the  tithes  and  from  the  land  tax, 
Bmmaisc^  jtuUquUattn^  p..  265.  fiat  we  know  not  on  what 
authority  this  statement  arose,  and  it  seems  to  as  somewhat 
doubtful. 

t  Caeaar,  de  BHh  OviL  lih.  iiL  c.  31, 32 

^  OtiiartAr  Columunria,  Tbe  poll  tax  and  house  tax  seem  not 
to  have  been  peculiarly  confined  to  periods  of  great  public 
exigency;  for  both  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  having  been 
levied  in  Cilicia  in  the  year  701  ;  and  by  the  manner  in  whrch 
they  arcf  spoken  of,  they  appear  to  hare  been  onfinarily  levied 
there.    Epist,  FamiHarrs,  Ub.  ill.  epbc.  vliL 


and  carriages,  for  the  militar7  and  naval  service,  ad« 
ditional  requisitions  of  corn  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  troops,  and  of  arms  and  military  engines.  Under 
these  mnlti|^d  exactions,  besides  a  charge  altogether 
indefinite  made  by  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  all  his  inferior  officers,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Provinces  were  overwhelmed 
with  debt  >  for  the  necessity  of  paying  the  taxes  being 
immediate,  the  people  were  reduced  to  borrow  money 
at  an  exorbitant  interest,  and  there  were  always  wealthy 
Romans  of  the  Equestrian  Order  at  hand  who  carried 
on  a  regular  traffic  in  the  distress  of  the  ProvUlces, 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  lay  out  their  money  in 
loans  of  this  kind,  as  they  thus  gained  not  only  a  very 
high  rate  of  interest,  but  also  an  extensive  influence 
aver  the  individuals  or  communities  who  were  indebted 
to  them* 

In  the  dealings  between  the  Government  and  its 
subjects,  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  was  gene- 
rally employed.  The  revenues  of  every  Province  were 
commonly  fiirmed  by  wealthy  individuals  of  the 
Equestrian  Order,  called  by  the  well  known  name  of 
FubUcanL  As  the  Senators  were  not  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  sort  of  traffic,  the  Equestrian  Order, 
consisting  of  all  citizens  not  being  Senators,  who 
possessed  property  beyond  a  certain  amount,  embraced 
almost  the  whole  commercial  interest  of  the  Empire  } 
and  a  favourite  branch  of  their  speculations  was  that 
of  farmmg  the  revenues.  As  soon  as  a  Province  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  a  number  of  these 
adventurers  proceeded  to  settle  themselves  in  it,  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  extent  of  its  resources. 
They  then  purchased  of  tiie  Censors  tbe  dififerent  taxes 
claimed  by  the  Government ;  the  land  tax,  the  tithes; 
the  poll  tax,  and  the  other  subordinate  imposts  ;  and 
thus  took  upon  themsdves  the  whole  risk  and  trouble 
ai  coUecting  them.  In  doing  this  they  were  armed 
with  the  full  authority  of  the  Government,  by.  the 
dIBcer  who  commanded  io  the  Province ;  unless  he 
happened  to  have  some  quarrel  with  their  Order, 
in  which  case  they  probably  found  their  business 
sufficiently,  difficult,  and  were  losers  rather  than 
gainers  by  their  contracts.*  But  in  ordinary  cases 
the  Crovemor  of  the  Province  and  the  Puhlicani  were 
well  disposed  to  gratify  one  another ;  for  the  Eques- 
trian Order,  after  the  Sempronian  Law  had  placed  the 
whole  judicial  power  in  their  hands,  was  a  body  not 
lightly  to  be  offended  ;  and  the  condemnation  of  P. 
Rutilius,  whose  upright  administration  had  checked 
the  exactions  of  the  PubUcani  in  Asia,  was  a  lesson  to 
future  Magistrates  rather  to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
the  fanners  of  the  revenue,  than  to  endeavour  to 
repress  it. 

Under  the  old  Constitution  the  revenues  were  under 
the  controul  of  the  Senate ;  to  which  body  the  Qoees- 
tors,  who  acted  as  treasurers  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
Provinces,  were  obliged  to  submit  their  accounts. 
But  the  Civil  wars  had  created  so  large  a  military 
force  throughout  the  Empire,  and  had  so  dangerously 
taught  the  soldiers  to  know  their  own  power,  that  it 
became  most  important  to  provide  for  them  by  regu- 
lar means,  lest  they  should  again  be  tempted  to  listen 
to  some  new  adventurer,  and  to  renew  the  disoiders 
which    had    prevailed  for    the   last    twenty  years. 
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Augustus  thefefore  instituted  a  military  Treasury,* 
over  which  he  possessed  supreme  authority,  as /m- 
perator  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  j  and  for 
the  support  of  this  Treasury  he  invented  some  new 
taxes  i  particularly  a  sort  of  excise  duty  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  articles  exposed  to  sale.f     He  enjoyed 
also  the  entire    revenues  of  those  Provinces  which 
were  immediately  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction  j  and 
even  in  those  which  were  under  the  controul  of  the 
Senate,  he  had  a  Treasury  of  his  own,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Fisciu  from  the  jErarium  or  Treasury  of 
the  People,  into  which  probably  were  paid  those  taxes 
which  had  been  created  for  the  especial  support  of  the 
jErarium  mililare.  ,  In  all  the    Provinces  alike,  the 
revenues  which  belonged  to  Augustus  were  received 
in  his  name  by  officers  called  Procuratores  ;  J  a  class 
of  persons  who  at  first  were  hardly  considered    as 
Aiore  than  the  agents  or  stewards  of  a  wealthy  indi- 
vitilual,  and  who  were  accordingly  selected  not  only 
from  the  Equestrian  Order,  but  also  from  among  the 
freedmen ;  while  the  regular  Governors  of  the  Pro- 
vinces,  whether  Proconsuls    or    Lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor,  were,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Governor 
of  Egypt,  appointed  exclusively  from  the  Senate. 

We  here  propose  to  notice,  separately,  the  state  of 
Italy  and  of  the  different  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  under 
the  Government  of  Augustus,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  materials  for  the  picture.  The  name 
of  Italy  was  now  at  last  ^applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula from  .the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;§  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  this  district  had  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Their  vote8> 
however,  were  no  longer  to  be  given  in  the  Comitia 
at  Rome  3 1|  but  the  Magistrates  of  the  different  Italian 
colonies  were  to  collect  the  votes  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  their  respective  towns,  and  send  them 
sealed  up  to  Rome,  there  to  be  opened  on  the  day  of 
election  in  the  Campus  Martiwt.  These  colonies,  it 
must  be  remembered,  occupied  at  this  time  nearly  all 
the  surface  of  Italy.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus 
that  he  had  himself  planted  no  fewer  than  eight  and 
twenty  *,  a  strange  subject  of  exultation,  when  we 
consider  that  they  were  formed  out  of  the  soldiers 
of  his  army,  and  were  planted  in  spots  left  deso- 
late by  the  extirpation  of  their  old  inhabitants,  who 
had  suffered  either  under  the  first  Proscription  of 
the  Triumvirs,  or  under  that  fiital  establishment  of 
military  tyranny  which  was  created  by  the  reduction 
of  Perusia.  The  soldiers  of  a  mercenary  army  are 
miserable  elements  out  of  which  to  form  a  Civil 
society  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  people  inheriting  the 
soil  from  time  immemorial,  and  blending,  in  one  well 
organized  Commonwealth,  Nobility  and  wealth  and 
honest  industry,  the  new  possessors  of  Italy  were  an 
ill  cemented  horde  of  dissolute  adventurers,  with  no 
natural  connection  with  the  spots  on  which  they  were 
settled,  and  with  habits  the  most  alien  from  those  of 
good  husbands,  good  fathers,  or  good  citizens.  We 
are  told  accordingly  that  the  free  population  of 
many  parts  of   Italy  was    reduced  to   a  very  low 
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point,*  whilst  the  slaves  were  numerous,  and  tht  GrfwCfd 
Capital  iUelf  was  overburthened  with  the  crowd  of  ^Cawi 
needy  citizens,  whom  each  successive  Civil  war  threw  .^'VMtw. 
upon  that  common  shore  of  nations.  The  north  of  Italy, 
however,  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition;  there 
the  military  colonies  had  been  far  less  numerous,  and 
the  inhabitants  having  lately  acquired  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  possessing  natural  advantages  of 
the  highest  order  in  their  soil  and  climate,  were  per- 
haps the  most  fortunately  circumstanced  tif  any 
people  throughout  the  Empire.  In  Patavium  or 
Padua  there  were  five  hundred  citizens  rich  enough 
to  be  ranked  among  the  Equestrian  Order.t  The 
town  carried  on  a  great  trade  vnth  Rome,  supplying 
the  Capital  with  clothing,  with  the  finest  carpets,  and 
with  other  articles  of  similar  kinds  to  an  immense 
amount,  probably  from  its  own  manufactories.  The 
woods  of  this  part  of  Italy  maintained  also  large 
droves  of  swine,  t  which  supplied  the  population  of 
Rome  with  the  largest  proportion  of  their  food  ;  and 
the  vine  was  cultivated  with  great  success,  in  proof 
of  which  Strabo  instances  the  prodigious  size  of  the 
wine  vats,  rivalling,  it  seems,  those  of  our  London 
brewers,  for  they  are  described  as  being  larger  than 
houses.  The  coarser  woollen  cloths,  which  formed 
the  dress  of  the  households  of  most  of  the  people  of 
Italy,  were  chiefly  manufiactured  in  Liguria  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  whilst  the  softest  and  finest  wool  was 
produced  by  the  pastures  of  Mutina  and  Scultenna. 
Above  all,  it  is  said,  that  here  was  to  be  found  a  nu-> 
merous  free  population,  §  which  provided  the  State 
with  its  best  supply  of  soldiers,  whilst  the  rest  of 
Italy  was  left  exhausted  and  desolate,  and  Augustus 
was  endeavouring  to  force  its  inhabitants  to  marry 
and  rear  families  by  the  penalties  and  encouragements 
of  the  law. 

The  island  of  Sicily  had  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  sSnlf,Sar 
latest  Civil  wars,  that  between  Augustus  and  Sex?Poni-  «linia,  nad. 
peius,  and  it  is  said  to  have  suffered  not  only  during  the  ^^^''^^ 
contest,  but  during  its  previous  occupation  by  Pompeius; 
the  plundering  and  disorderly  habits,  of  his  numerous 
seamen  having  proved,  we  may  suppose,  very  mis- 
chievous to  the  inhabitants.  ||  Since  that  time,  Augustus 
had  sent  a  colony  of  veterans  to  Syracuse,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  former  site  of  that  famous  city  was  a^ain 
occupied  and  fortified.     But  the  cities  of  Sicily  were 
now  become  few  and  inconsiderable  j  its  population 
was  small ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  its  abundant 
produce  was  regularly  sent  to  Rome  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  people  of  the  Capital.     A  great  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  island  was  devoted  to  pasture   for 
sheep,  oxen,  and  horses  ;%  and  the  slaves,  who  were 
employed  in  taking  care  of  them,  had  formerly,  as  we 
have  seen,  carried  on  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  i 

against  the  Roman  power.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus 
they  still  infested  the  country,  and  particularly  the 
neighbourhood  of  .£tna,  with  their  robberies ;  and 
Strabo  mentions  a  robber  chief,  whom  he  himself 
saw  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Rome,  and  who,  before  he  was  taken,  bad 
been  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  The 
mountains  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  were  in  like  man* 
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lioftiphr-  ner  occupied  by  wild  tribes  of  barbarians  Vfho  kept 
>/  up  a  constant  system  of  plunder  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  level  country  ;  those  of  Corsica  are 
described  as  so  inveterately  brutish,*  that  when  taken 
and  carried  to  the  Roman  slave  market,  their  pur- 
chasers always  repented  of  their  bargain,  however 
trifling  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them  ;  while  the 
Sardinian  robbers  did  not  confine  their  depredations 
to  their  own  island,  but  frequently  made  excursions 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy ;  and  were  enabled,  in 
great  measure,  to  defy  the  Roman  Governors  in  their 
own  haunts,  from   the  impossibility    of  keeping   a 
military  force  exposed  to  the  pestilential  atmosp{iere 
of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country.     Amongst  the 
Alpine  tribes,  to  the  north  of  Italy,  the  same  plundering 
habits  had  formerly  prevailed,  and  even  the  Roman 
aroaies,  which  were  stationed  in  their  neighbourhood, 
had  frequently  suffered  from  their  desultory  attacks  3 1 
but  Augustus  J  judging  it  most  important  to  keep  up 
a  secure  communication  between  Italy  and  the  Trans- 
alpine Provinces^  and  having  himself,  on  one  occa- 
sion, lost  his  baggage  and  several  of  his  soldiers  when 
crossing  the  mountains  which  they  inhabited,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  their  incursions. 
He    accordingly  employed  such  vigorous    measures 
against  them,   that  he  extirpated  the  nation  of  the 
Saltim  altogether,  selling  no   fewer  than  forty-four 
thousand  of  them  for  slaves,  eight  thousand  of  whom 
Were    the    warriors  of  the  tribe.     Three    thousand 
Roman  settlers  were  then  sent  to  colonize  the  town 
of  Augmia,  or  Aosta,  at  )the  very  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dorea  Baltea ;  fk'om  which  place  two  roads  were 
carried  across  the  Alps,  the  one  over  the  Little  Saint 
fiemardy  which  was  made  practicable  for  carriages, 
and  the  other  over  the  Great  Saint  Bernard^  which 
could  be  travelled  only  by  mules.    In  consequence  of 
these  exertions,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  Gaul  was  carried  on  without  molestation,  t 
The  condition  of  the  important  Province  of  Gaul 
itself  will    be   regarded  with   more  curiosity.      Its 
**  Cocatrice  '*  must  still  '^  have  looked  raw  and  red 
after  the  Roman  sword,'*  when  Augustus  first  became 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire }  for  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  his  uncle  had  for  the 
first  time  completed  its  conquest.    Yet  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberiusj  Strabo  describes  the  inhabitants  as  already 
settled  into  habits  of  peaceful  submission  to  the  Roman 
po'wer  j  §  and  he  attributes  it  to  their  national  cha- 
racter, which  long  retained  the   remembrance  of  a 
defeat,  and  if  vanquished  in  one  general  contest  was 
cowed  for  ever.    But  the  £act  is,  that  the  Gauls^  when 
first  attacked  by  Cssar,  were  by  no  means  a  nation 
of  savages.    They  had  regular  Governments,  ||  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  agriculture,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  the  greatest  veneration  to  their  Druids, 
who  professed,  with  whatever  success,  the  study  of 
moral  and  natural  philosophy.  Such  a  state  of  society, 
combined  with  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
which  then,  as  now,  was  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  desultory  and  harassing  warfare^ 
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ensured  the  permanence  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
OS  soon  as  it  was  once  effected.  The  people  were 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Arts,  and  the  com- 
^nercial  advantages  which  they  derived  from  their 
conquerors.  Even  before  the  invasion  of  Caesar, 
traders  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  almost  every  part 
of  the  country,*  and  had  familiarized  the  people  with 
many  even  of  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  But  the 
Roman  conquest  must  have,  greatly  increased  this 
traffic,  by  enabling  merchants  to  transport  their  goods 
from  one  end  of  Gaul  to  the  other  with  perfect  security, 
and  by  bringing  the  whole  country  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  wealth  and  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  great  rivers  with  which 
France  abounds  were  success^Uy  employed  to  expe- 
dite this  intercourse  ;t  and  goods  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  conveyed  by  water  up  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  and  from  thence,  after  a  short  in- 
terval of  land  carriage,  were  again  embarked  on  the 
Seine,  and  thus  transported  either  to  Britain,  or  to  all 
the  districts  on  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul,  border-* 
ing  on  the  British  Channel ;  while  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne  afforded  an  equally  convenient  communica- 
tion with  the  western  parts  of  Gaul,  and  with  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay*  In  another  point  also, 
the  Gauls  felt  the  benefit  of  their  connection  with 
Rome.  Great  quantities  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs> 
were  reared  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  %  add  we  are 
told  that  not  only  Rome  itself,  but  most  other  dis- 
tricts of  Italy  were  supplied  with  coarse  cloaks  manu- 
factured of  Gaulish  wool,  and  with  Gaulish  bacon  of 
most  excellent  quality,  particularly  from  the  hogs  fed 
in  Burgundy,  Franchc  Comt^,  and  Lorraine.  There 
were  also  some  favoured  spots  in  Gaul,  to  which  the 
Romans  had  communicated  their  own  political  pri- 
vileges. Narbo,  Vienna,  and  Lugdunum  were  Roman 
colonies,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  Jus  Itali" 
cum  in  its  full  extent  ;§  that  is,  they  were  governed 
by  their  own  Laws  and  Magistrates,  and  were  not 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Proconsul  of  the  Pro- 
vince; and  their  land  was  considered  private  and 
freehold  property  in  the  full  Roman  sense  of  the 
term ;  it  was  therefore  not  liable  to  pay  land-tax 
or  tithes ;  and  it  might  be  alienated  by  Mancipatio, 
that  is,  it  might  be  sold  in  full  sovereignty,  and  with 
an  indisputable  title  j — a  privilege  which  was  pecn-* 
liarly  confined  to  the  soil  of  Italy,  ||  and  to  those  places 
in  the  Provinces  which,  by  possessing  the  Jus  Italicutn, 
were  placed  on  the  -same  footing  as  if  they  were 
situated  in  Italy.  The  lower  |)rivilege  of  the  Jus 
Latu  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Nemansus, 
or  Nismes ;  ^  and  on  the  ConvetuB  and  Jusci  in 
jiquitania;  by  which  they  also  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  the  Proconsul  of  the  Province ; 
and  those    who  held  any  Magistracy  among  them 
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became  ipiofaeto  entiiled  to  the  fiill  rightB  of  'RmnaB 
citizens.  These,  howeyer,  were  in  the  time  of  Au«* 
giistus,  rare  exceptions  ^  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  shared  largely  in  the  miseries^ 
as  well  as  in  the  benefits,  of  subjection  to  the  Roman 
£mpire.  They  were  oppressed  by  all  the  bardesB 
ordinarily  imposed  on  the  Provinces,  and  suffa*ed  not 
only  from  direct  taxation,  but  from  that  still  heavier 
evil,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  the  frequent 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest 
from  the  wealthy  Roman  citizens  who  were  settled 
amongst  them.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,'*  that  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  and  their  snierings  from  this 
eavse  led  to  the  imsuceessfbl  insurrection  against  the 
Roman  power,  which  took  place,  about  eight  years 
afler  the  death  of  Augastus,  under  Julius  Floras  and 
Jvlius  Sacrovir. 

The  total  extirpation  of  the  Celtic  language,  which 
was  eiiected  throughout  the  whole  of  Gaul,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Roman  dominion,  could  not 
have  taken  place  till  long  after  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
But  an  earnest  of  the  charge  was  already  exhibited  in 
Gallia  Narbottemm,  which  had  been  now  a  Roman 
Province  for  more  than  a  century ;  for  Strabo  tells 
iis,t  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  were  even  in  his  time,  no  longer  to  be 
considered  barbarians,  but  were  become  Romans, 
both  in  their  customs  and  in  their  language.  Several 
important  steps  had  also  been  taken  towards  the 
eivUisation  of  the  more  recently  conquered  ProviaoeSb 
Human  sacrifices, :(  and  all  rites  of  the  Celtic  worship, 
which  were  at  variance  with  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  religion,  were  strictly  prohibited  3  nor  was 
more  toleration  shown  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
carrying  about  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  whom  they 
liad  slain,  and  fastening  them  up  as  a  trophy  over 
tteir  gates.  Besides,  the  Ronuuis  foand  the  Gmds 
already  disposed,  in  some  measure,  to  adopt  their 
institutions,  from  the  popularity  which  the  arts  and 
literatore  of  Greece  had  obtained  amongst  itbtm. 
Their  knowledge  of  these  was  derived  from  the  hmooM 
Ionian  coloi^  of  MassUia,  or  Marseilles ;  a  city  which 
was  at  this  time  the  Athens  of  the  western  part  of  die 
Empire  $§  and  not  only  served  as  a  school  of  instmc- 
tion  to  the  Gauls,  but  vras  frequented  by  many  Ro* 
aaans  if  the  highest  distinction,*  who  resorted  thither, 
instead  of  to  Greece,  to  devote  thenMclves  to  Uteralure 
and  philooophy.  So  strong  an  effect  had  been  pr<^ 
dnced  by  the  Massflians  upon  the  Garls  in  general, 
that  the  Greek  Sopliists  found  in  most  parts  of  Gaul 
a  liberaL  reception,  and  were  often  engaged,  by  par* 
ticulsr  cities,  to  open  schools  of  public  iostmction 
for  their  citizens  -,  while  the  Greek  character  began 
to  be  adopted  whecever  there  was  oceamon  for '  writ* 
ing.U  The  Celtic^  it  ^ipearo^  was  not  a  w]^en 
language;  and  the  Druids  refused  to  commit  to 
writing  any  of  the  learning  which  they  possessed  and 
taught,  giving  their .  instructions  only  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  obliging  their  scholars  to  trust  to  their 
memories  ahme  for  retaining  them.  This  dicmi* 
stance,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the  gradual  adoption 
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'  I  Ibid.  c.  1.  lec.  5. 

11  Strabo,  lUd.    tiBSMr,  ds  ML  flWiSe*,  lib.  ^  e.  >Sw 


of  the  Roman  language  throagbout  QaaL    As  seoa  CabiOc^ 
as  a  fondness  for  literature  was  introduced,  the  Gauls,  ^^  Caesai 
finding  nothing  to  gratify  it  in  their  own  language,  ^°8°^ 
applied  themselves  of  necessity  to  that  of  their  con* 
querors.    This  cooperating  with  the  influence  which 
Latin  necessarily  enjoyed  from  political  causes,  in- 
troduced it  universally,  in  time,  amongst  the  higher 
classes  3  while  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  nrnde 
it  much  more  necessary  for  the  lower  orders  to  ac- 
quire the  language  of  the  higher,  than  is  the  case  in      ^q^ 
Modem  Europe.  Thus  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies      3;^ 
learn,  universally,  the   language  of  their    masters,       to 
whilst  in  Wales  and  Ir^and  the  gentleman  often  ac-     a.  d. 
commodates  himself  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  and       13 
consents  to  address  them  in  Welch  or  in  Erse,  because 
they  choose  to  continue  ignorant  of  English. 

The  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Spain  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  Spain. 
The  whole  Peninsula  was  at  this  time  divided  into 
three  Provinces,*  known  by  the  names  of  Bdeiiea, 
LusUama,  and  Hupania  Ttaraconenm ;  the  first  of 
which  was  governed  by  a  Proconsul  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  two  latter  by  tiM  Lieutenants  of  Au- 
gustus. BteUca  comprised  neariy  the  saase  extent  of 
country  which  is  at  present  included  within  the  limits  Batka. 
of  Andalusia  and  Grenada.  It  had  been  already  con- 
quered by  the  Carthaginians  before  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  in  the  course  of  that  war  was  made  a  part  of 
the  Roman,  dominion  by  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  alter  the 
expulsion  of  its  former  masters.  The  RomaikB  liad 
thus  possessed  it  for  abcrat  two  hundred  years,  ami  it 
vras  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  their 
Empire  Its  inhabitants  had  almost  lost  their  orif^ind 
language,  t  and  in  thdr  speech,  and  dreas,  and  mna^ 
ners  were  become  assimilated  to  their  conquerors. 
The  Talley  of  the  Bsetis,  or  Guadalquiver,  is  described 
by  Strabo,  as  rivalling  in  richness  and  fertility,  the 
most  favoured  countries  in  theEmptre  ;  Its  trade  "with 
Rome  was  exceedingly  great,  and  carried  on  directly 
with  Ostia  and  PuteoU,  the  ports  in  the  inmiediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capital;  the  ships  emplo]fed  in 
this  commerce  were  of  the  largest  size  of  any  that 
frequented  the  Me^terranean ;  and  the  artides  cx> 
portedin  them  were  numerous  and  valuable ;  eoonisting 
of  oora,  wine,  oil,  of  the  finest  quality,  wnx,  hoaeyv 
aah  fish  in  immense  quantities;  pitch*  mawinw  or 
ctnnabar,t  and  eocau  Uku,  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  spe- 
cies, and  used  by  the  ancients  fbr^bcir  beat  scarlet  dyes^ 
as  we  now  use  the  cochineal  of  Mexico.  The  Spontsk 
wool  then  enjoyed  the  same  high  reputation  wlm^  it 
stiH  does  to  tiiiisday;  great  quantities  of  it  both  in  the 
raw  and  manufactnred  stale  were  exported  to  Rosiej 
and  aa  highly  was  the  Spanish  breed  of  sbeepeateemedL 
that  the  rama  were  ordinarily  sold  for  a  taic»t,4  or 

*  Dion  Olositn,  Hb.  Ufl.  p.  509.  Strsbo,  ]ib..i&  e.  4.  p.  444. 
•4it.  IKcbeiftccB. 

t  Stnha,hbwin.  c.9.p.4M.  388^  3B9.  *c 

X  The  mimmm  (ftdbhvrat  of  ^ucksflver,)  hdoifed  to  the 
GoTerament,  and,  with  other*  rodactions  of  tbe  mioeB,  was 
farmed  by  the  FuhUcani.  ife  prlce»  however,  at  wiiich  it 
wm  to  bo  BoM;  irw  ftaed  Vf  the  QowvanMH  at  IS*.  M.  4e 
poqndt^  avoirdupois  ;  but  the  PuhUcam  made  a  larae  profit  by 
adulteiafing  it.  The  eoccut  iRcit  wm  found  to  plentifiiny  oq 
the  evergreen  oak,  {Quereut  coec^eftt^  AatPlh^aajfaihe  poorer 
Spaniards  were  enabled  to  pay  half  tMr  tribute  by  tfca  money 
which  they  gM  f^na  tha  mW  of  thta taMct.  net  no^  Bmw. 
Natural,  lib.  zvi.  c.  8.  and1ib»  xuliL  c  7* 

§  Strabo,  ibid. 
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K^gnplqr.  jf  19S.  Ite  of  our  money.  Above  alt,  we  sbooid 
^  aolioe  the  mmsral  riches  of  Spain,  wfaich  exceeded* 
in  Talue  and  in  qnaotifcy,  all  that  wece  knoivvn  to  exist 
in  any  pact  of  tbe  world.  ^  We  read  of  gold  oittained 
piitly  from  tiM  mineSt  but  more  brDUgkt  down  in 
small  particles  by  tbe  streams  ftom  the  movatainsi 
and  extracted  by  carefully  washing  the  sand  and 
grawl  in  wbich  it  was  oontaioed :  and  mention  is 
madealseof  mines  of  aiher,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  cop* 
per.  Of  the  towns  of  B«isoa,  ^e  most  distingniibed 
were  tbe  Roman  Colonies  of  Cantika  and  Hkpaitt^ 
(Cordova  and  Seville,)  and  Gadu,  or  Cadib  This 
plaoe  had  been  bounded  at  a  very  remote  period,  by  a 
solooy  Irqm  TJR«.  ;*  th^ir  Pfa^nnician  extraction  how* 
ever  did  not  induce  the  inhabitants  to  bear  the  Car« 
Aaginian  dominion  witii  willingness  $  but,  on  the 
eontrary,  they  took  an  early  opportunity  to  conclude 
an  alliaoee  nHth  Ilome,t  even  before  the  downfall  of 
the  Cattiiaginian  power  in  Spain,  and  became  thns» 
according  to  the  usual  nature  of  aMianres  between  a 
stronger  and  a  wesker  State  in  the  ancient  world,  a 
dependency  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  Civil  wnr^ 
provoked  by  Cesar's  rebdlkm,  the  people  of  Oadu 
ssponsed  his  esnse  with  seal,  and  expelled  Fiompey's 
efker  finom  their  town  j|t  in  Totum  for  which,  iif  we 
any  believe  Dion  Cassias,^  Casar  bestowed  upon 
tfiem  tlie  privileges  of  Roman  citiaenship.  They 
found  at  any  rate  an  eflfectnal  patron  in  their  country^ 
nan  L.  Coroelius  Bafims,  the  nephew  of  that  Balbus 
who  Ind  been  fn«sented  with  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
hyPompey,  for  his  eervioes  in  the  oontest  with  Serto- 
lius,  and  wfao  has  been  mentioned  before  as  one  of  tim 
most  confidential  fiiends  of  C»sar,  and  as  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  a  man,  by  biith  a  foreigner,  risii^  to 
the  rank  of  Consul  at  Rome.  Balbus  enlaiged  tJie 
city  of  GadBifW  and  built  a  dock-yard  on  the  main 
hnd  imnaedlately  opposite  to  the  island  in  whi«di  the 
tewn  is  flituflted.  In  Hie  reign  of  Tiberius,  Godet  was 
ene  of  the  most  flonriehing  cities  in  the  Empire ;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  rivalled  Pateetam  or  Padua,  In  oofr* 
tiining  five  hundred  citisens,  rich  enough  to  be  reck* 
•ned  amongst  the  BqnesCrian  Order.  It  carried  on  an 
extennve  trade  both  in  tihe  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Mlantic,  and  the  size  and  number  of  its  merchant 
vessels  aire  both  especially  noticed. 
The  two  remaining  Provinces  of  Spain  were  ftir  from 
^  Hai«.  ^log.  j^  ^  advanced  a  state  as  liiefioa.  The  Celtibe- 
tut^  1^^  indeed,  who  inhabited  the  oentral  and  eastern- 
parts  of  the  Peninsula^  were  partially  becoming  more 
civilized  ;^  and  some  of  them,  like  the  people  of 
B^tka,  had  learnt  to  wear  the  Roman  dress^  and  to 
adopt  the  Roman  manner  of  living;  Bui  the  tribes 
which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  stiU  retained  in  great  measure  their  original 
wildness.  Hie  Caate6ri,  whose  territory  corres- 
ponded With  the  modern  Provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Astariae,  bad  been  only  lately  attacked  by  Augustus 
in  person,**  in  the  year  7^ ;  and  being  then  partially 

*  VtShAaa  Fatercaliu,  lib.  i.  c  3, 

f  CHeerQ,  pro  BatbOf  c.  15,  16.  TTie  langnage  of  the  Treaty  ruit 
^  M^jetiutem  jpopuU  Sonumi  comiter  contervato.**  [SdLfopuhu 
Gaiitamts.) 

I  Cesar,  de  Sett,  aviU,  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 

§  lib.  xli.  p.  164.  edit.  Leundar. 

n  Strabo,  lib.  ill.  c.  5.  p.  451.  edit.  Siebenkees. 

J  Ibid.  lib'  iii.  c.  2.  p.  404.  and  c.  4.  p.  446. 

**  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  liii.  p«5I3,  516.  528.    HoracCj  Otrm. 
lib.  iii.  Ode  14.  and  Eputolar.  lib.  i.  EpUt,  12. 
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cbnqutfred»  had  sOon' afterwards  Renewed  the  cok&test« 
and  had  been  nsore  effectually  subdued  by  L.  Mud* 
Uua,  in  the  year  following,  and  again  by  M.  Agrippa^ 
in  the  year  734.  In  the.  reign  of  Tiberius,*  the  con- 
tinned  peesence  of  a  large  Roman. army  in  their  coun« 
try,  (for  out  of  three  Roman  legions  stationed  in 
Spain,  two  were  quartered  amongst  the  Asturians  and 
Cantsbrians,)  had  produced  a  partial  effect  upon  them : 
some  of  them  had  ento^  into  the  senrioe  of  Rome^ 
and  some  oi  the  tribes  were  learning  the  first  ele* 
ments  of  civil  society.  But  the  existence  of  the 
Basque  language  to  this  very  day,  undestroyedby  the 
revolutions  of- eighteen  centuries,  sufficiently  proves 
tiiat  in  these  remote  districts  the  language  and  man* 
sers  of  Rome  were  unable  to  take  deep  root  $  and 
therefore,  at  the  period  of  which,  we  are  writing,  no 
more  had  probably  been  done  than  to  reduce  the  hofr* 
tilities  of  the  natives  to  mere  acts  of  robbery  in  the 
mountsins  and  forests,  and  by  quartering  Roman  sob* 
diets  among  them  to  set  before  them  a  view  oi  mom 
civilized  institutions.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
presented  naturally  a  different  picture,  t  Here  were 
enkivated  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  (dive  ^  and  hern 
w^e  the  fomoas  cities  of  Car^tago,  or  Carthagena^ 
and  TiarracOf  or  Tarragona,  both  Roman  colonieSi 
On  this  coast  alao  there  grew  in  great  luxuriance  a 
species  of  broom,  which  waa  largely  used  in  rope- 
Banking,  and  which  was  exported  for  that  pmrpoee  to 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  interior  may  be  no- 
ticed the  reeently  planted  colonies  of  Auguda  Eme» 
rite,  or  Merida,  Poar  jhtgmtki,  or  Bada|os,  and  Cesar* 
Mf^vito,  or  Zningosa^  which.  Strabo  instences  as  a 
proof  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  situated.} 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Harbour  of  Saldas,§  which  lies  a  hm 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Algiera,  was.  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Jlfanrttenio,  and  was  at  this  time 
govemed  by  an  African  Prince,  on  whom  Augustua 
had  conforred  die  Sovereignty )  this  was  Juba,  the 
son  of  that  Juba  who  had  so  zealously  supported 
the  Conatitntional  party  in  .the  Civil  war  between 
Csesar  and  Pompey,  and  the  husband  of  one  oi  the 
daughters  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  But  notwith* 
standing  these  connections,  Juba  had  served  Augustus 
in  the  Civil  wara,U  and  had  acquired  his  fovour ;  and  as 
the  greatest  part  of  his  fother*s  d<miinions  now  formed 
part  of  the  BLoman  Province  of  Aftica,  he  received  the 
Sovereignty  of  Ifanritoma  as  a  sort  of  compensation; 
I^m  the  Port  of  Saldas  to  the  borders  of  Qfrencdca 
the  whole  country  which  had  been  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Kings  of  Nnmidia  and  the  Republic  of  Car- 
thage, was  now  united  under  one  Government,  and 
w«8  called  the  Province  of  Africa.^  '  It  was  one  of 
tiie  Provinces  as«gned  to  the  Senate  and  People, 
sod  was  governed  by  a  Proeonsul,  with  a  military 
establidnnent  of  two  legions;**  audit  is  known  to 
have,  been  one  of  the  countries  which  sent  the  greatest 
quantity  of  corn  to  the  Roman  raarket.tt  But  of  the 

•Slrrto,Hb»lil,c.5.p.4l6.  c.4.  p.  445.  TacituB,.^imirf.  lib.  It.  c.  5 

t  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  437. 4».  J  Lib.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  404.    • 

§  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  3.  5.  7. 12.    Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

U  Dion  Gassins,  lib.  H.  p.  454.  lib.  liii.  p.  514. 

^  Strvbo,  lib.  XTiL  c  3.  sec.  25. 

**  Tacitus,  AfmaL  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

tt IWd.  Ifl).  xU.  c.  48.  Sec  also  seTvral  passages  In  Horace; 
for  instance,  Sut.  lib.  !!.  Snt,  iH.  rer.  87.  Carm.  fib.  i.  Odi  u 
Ycr.  40.  lib.  iii.  Ode  xri.  rer,  31. 
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details  of  its  condition  very  little  is  recorded.  We 
JSnd  by  the  Feuti  Triumphales,  that  the  Proconsuls  of 
this  Province  frequently  laid  claim  to  the  insignia  of 
a  triumph^  on  account  of  yictories  gained  over  the 
Barbarians  of  the  interior :  we  hear  of  a  Roman 
colony,*  lately  founded  by  Augustus,  close  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Carthage ;  and  we  are  told  that 
private  individuals  possessed  here  immense  estates^f 
chiefly  woodland  and  pasture,  on  which  many  villages 
were  built,  and  a  numerous  population  was  maintained 
around  the  villa  of  the  proprietor  or  Lord.  Perhaps 
from  this  very  cause  the  towns  in  Africa  were  few  and 
unimportant;  the  old  ones  had  been  mostly  destroyed, 
either  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  or  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Cffisar  and  the  Constitutional  party, .under 
Scipio  and  Cato :  and  as  the  land  seems  mostly  to 
have  been  granted  or  sold  away  to  individuals,  there 
was  less  room  for  those  military  colonies,  which  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  so  many  cities,  famous  in  after  generations.  Still 
we  know  that  Africa  carried  on  a  considerable  trade ; 
for  Strabo,t  when  wishing  to  represent  the  great 
number  of  the  merchant  vessels  employed  in  the 
commerce  between  Italy  and  the  south  of  Spain,  ob- 
serves that  it  almost  rivalled  the  number  of  the  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Africa. 

In  proceeding  eastward  to  the  small  Province  of 
Qfrenaica,  we  enter  upon  a  new  division  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  one  most  strongly  distinguished  from  all  the 
countries  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  by  the 
general  use  of  the  Greek  language.  The  Greek  Pro- 
vinces, if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  in  a  very  diflPerent 
condition  from  those  of  the  West,  which,  owing 
their  civilisation  to  the  Romans,  borrowed  from  them 
alone  their  language  and  their  institutions;  But  in 
the  East,  society  had  long  since  .assumed  a  settled 
form,  which  in  its  internal  details  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  conquests  of  Rome.  Cyrene,  originally 
a  colony  from  the  little  Island  of  Thera,  in  the 
£gaean,§  after  enjoyiug  some  centuries  of  independ- 
ence and  prosperity,  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy,  ||  the 
son  of  Lagus,  the  first  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  of 
Egypt,  about  the  year  of  Rome  430.  It  was  after- 
wards, like  Cyprus,  conferred  from  time  to  time,  as 
a  separate  Principality,  on  some  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  3  and  a  Prince,  named  Ptolemy  Apion,^  who 
bad  obtained  it  in  this  manner,  bequeathed  it  by  his 
will  to  the  Roman  People/  in  the  year  of  Rome  657* 
The  lands  which  had  belonged  to  him  as  King,**  thus 
became  the  demesne  of  the  Roman  People  ^  and  not 
being  divided  out  amongst  a  certain  number  of  citi- 
zens, as  was  the  case  when  a  Colony  was  planted,  they 
were  farmed  in  the  mass  by  the  Publicani,  mostly  as 
grazing  lands,  and  were  encroached  upon  fit^m  time 
to  time,  like  the  other  national  lands  throughout  the 
Empire,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  estates. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Cyrencaca  was  united  with 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xrii.  c.  iii.  sec.  15.    Appian,  Punica,  c.  136. 

-f  Aggenus  Urbicns,  de  Conirovernu  Agromm^  opud  Scrijttoreg 
de  Re  jigrariA,  edit.  Goesii,  p.  71. 

X  Lib.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  387. 

§  Herodotns,  Melpomeruy  c  175,  W  9tq, 

II  DiodoruB  Siculus,  lib.  XTiii.  p.  602,  et  teg,  edit.  Rhodomaiit 

^  Livy,  Epitome^  lib.  ]zz. 

*•  TJuritus,  AnnaL  lib.  xir.  c.  18.  Hiny,  ffhior.  Natvrai  lib.  xix. 
p,  3.  Hyginus,  de  Limitibua  conttiluend,  p.  210.  Script,  Rei 
Agrwr,  edit.  Goesii. 


Crete,^  under  the  government  of  the  same  officer,  CainftOct» 
and  the  two  countries  together  formed  one  of  the^°^^^ 
Praetorian  Provinces  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  ^^^^S^stui. 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  and  People.  It  may  be  re« 
murked,  as  a  proof  that  Cyrenmca  was  the  western  ^ 
limit  of  the  Greek  Provinces,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  ' 
spread  themselves  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Empire,  are  known  to  hare  been  very  numerous  at 
Cyrene,  f  but  are  not  mentioned  as  having  established 
themselves  in  the  adjacent  Provinces  of  Africa,  or  in  a.  c. 
any  of  the  Provinces  westward  of  Italy.  To  Cyrene  32. 
itself,  its  connection  with  Egypt  would  naturally  have  to* 
led  them ;  and  they  formed  there  a  body  so  consider*  a.  d. 
able  as  to  have  a  synagogue,  specially  appropriated  to  13 ' 
them  in  Jerusalem. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  precautions  Egypt, 
taken  by  Augustus,  to  prevent  the  great  resources  of 
Egypt  from  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
who  might  use  them  for  the  views  of  his  own  ambi* 
tion.  The  Governor  of  Egypt  was  always  selected 
from  the  Equestrian  Order ;  that  is,  from  a  class  of 
citizens  who  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an  affluent  pri-i 
vate  station,  without  taking  any  part  in  Civil  or  mili« 
tary  offices.  Next  under  the  Governor  was  an  officer 
invested  with  the  administration  of  justice  ;t  and 
after  him  came  the  Procurator  of  the  Eniperor,  whose 
business  was  simply  to  receive  and  collect  all  sums 
which  were  due  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  mill* 
tary  establishment  consisted  at  first  of  three  legions, 
besides  nine  cohorts,  employed  on  permanent  garrison 
duty  at  particular  points  of  the  country;  but  as  it  was 
soon  found  that  nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  either  from 
any  disposition  to  revolt  in  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
or  from  the  power  of  the  yet  unconquered  neighbour- 
ing nations,  it  vras  thought  safer  to  intrust  the  Go* 
i^ernor  of  so  wealthy  a  Province  with  tlie  least  pos-* 
sible  military  force,  and  the  army  in  Egypt  was  con- 
sequently reduced  to  two  legions.  §  So  ^vretched  had 
been  the  condition  of  the  country  under  some  of  its 
recent  Kings,  that  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  intro- 
duced many  beneficial  reforms  ;  and  the  trade  with 
India,  which  was  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
increased  prodigiously  under  their  dominion,  notwith* 
standing  the  heavy  duties  which  they  took  care  to  im 
pose  on  all  articles  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
Alexandria.  j|  There  were  two  modes  of  communica- 
tion between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea ;  one  was  by 
that  fiunous  canal,  which  had  been  begun  in  the 


*  Strabo,  lib.  zvii.  c.  2.  sec.  25. 

t  ^ctt  of  the  AjMttes^  ch.  iL  ver.  10.  ch.  vi  ver.  9.  Dtott 
Caasius,  lib.  Izriii.  p.  786. 

X  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  1.  fee.  12.8  lutrnMrnt'  TheProcorator  wa» 
called  tSios  A^f,  or  "  private  accoant/'  which  seems  almoat  like  a 
cant  term  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Egjrptians.  The  separation  of 
the  judicial  power  from  the  supreme,  Civil,  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prorince,  appears  to  be  another  proof  of  the  exces- 
sive jealousy  with  which  the  power  and  wealth  of  Egypt  were 
regained  by  the  Emperor. 

§  We  thus  attempt  to  reconcile  the  different  statements  of 
Strabo,  who  states  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  have  consisted  of  three 
legions  and  nine  cohorts,  (lib.  xvii.  c.  1.  sec.  12.)  and  of  Tftdtus, 
who  rates  them  only  at  two  legions,  {AnnaL  lib.  ir.  c.  5.)  Unless 
indeed  Tacitus  spoke  only  of  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers,  and 
Strabo  meant  to  include  the  auxiliaries;  a  supposition  which 
seems  supported  by  his  distinguishing  the  nine  cohorts  which 
were  employed  in  garrison  duty,  by  the  epithet  **  Roman,"  as  if 
all  the  troops  of  the  three  legions  were  not  entitled  to  that  appel- 
lation, 

II  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  1.  Bee.  13. 25. 45 
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remotest  times  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  agi^n  resumed  by 
Duins,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  finally  completed 
mider  the  Government  of  the  Ptolemies  ^  and  which 
leaving  the  Nfle  near  the  southern  point  of  the  Delta, 
after  a  somewhat  circuitotts  course,  joined  the  Red 
Sea  at  the  town  of  Artknoe,  close  to  the  modem  town 
of  Suez.    The  other  was  by  land,  across  the  Desert, 
from  CSoplof  on  the  Nile,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Thebes,  to  the  ports  of  Bertnke  and  Myw 
Hcrmog;    and    the   route    was    now    supplied  with 
water,  partly  by  digging  wells,  and  partly  by  reser« 
▼oirs,  which  preserved  the  occasional  supply  from  the 
clouds.    All  the  goods  which  were  introduced  into 
Egypt  from  the  East  by  either  of  these  channels, 
were  necessarily  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
were  again  reshipped  and  exported  to  Italy  and  the 
jest  of  the  Empire.    It  may  be  observed,  that  two 
out  of  the  three  ships  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul  per- 
formed his  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Rome,*  were 
ships  of  Alexandria,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
vessels  from  that  place  sailing  direct  to  Italy  were 
more  easily  to  be  found  than  from  any  other  port  in 
the  Eastern  Provinces.    Besides  the  various  com- 
modities of  the  East,  Egypt  exported  to  Rome  great 
quantities  of  com,t  together  with  the  best  writing 
materials  then  known  in  the  world,  the  famous  papy- 
fus,  the  two  finest  sorts  of  which  were  named  the 
Angnstao,  and  the  Livian,^  in  compliment  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  wife.    Alexandria,  having  been  long 
the  Capital  of  a  great  Monarchy,  and  now  becoming 
the  seat  of  a  commerce  so  extensive,  was  probably  the 
second  city  in  the  Roman  Empire.    But  of  all  its 
buildings  and  institutions,  the  Museum  deserves  most 
particular  notice.     It  formed  a  part  of  that  large  divi*- 
sion  of  the  city  which  the  successive  Kings  of  Egypt 
had  enclosed  within  what  may  be  called  the  precincts 
of  their  Court  $§  a  space  equal  to  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  of  Alexandria  5  and  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  Parka  of  London,  and  to  that  quarter  of  the  town 
in  which  our  Palaces,  our  Public  Offices,  and  our 
Courts  of  Justice  are  concentered  together.     The 
Museum    comprised   within  it  the  great  library  of 
Alexandria,  an  ornamented  walk,  and  a  large  building, 
which  served  as  a  refectory  or  College  hall  to  the 
literary  men  who  belonged  to  the  institution.     It  may 
perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  that 
there  was  a  society  at  Alexandria,  which  very  closely 
resembled  the  Colleges  of  our  English  Universities. 
There  was  a  head  or  master  of  the  Museum,  who  was 
also  a  priest,  appointed  by  the  Government;  and  there 
was  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  who  lived  at  the  Museum,  and 
were  accustomed  to  have  their  meals  together,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  their  common  halL    A  similar  assem- 
blage of  literary  and  scientific  men  had  formerly 
existed  at  HelwpoUsi   and   Strabo    was   shown   the 
apartments  in  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  guides,  Plato  and  Eudoxus  had  resided  for  several 
years,  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  sages  of  Egypt.  ||  But 
this  institution  was  gone  to  decay  in   the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  the  buildings  were  occupied  only  by 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sacrifices,  and 

♦  ^cf#,  ch.  xxyU.  ver.  6.  ch.  ixriii.  ver.  11. 

t  Tncitns,  ^nnat.  lib.  xii.  c.  43.  Histor.  lib.  iU.  c  8.  48. 

t  Pliny.  Histor.  Natural,  lib.  xiii.  c.  12. 

§  Strabo,  lib.  zvii.  c.  1.  sec.  3. 

H  Lib.  zvii.  c.  1.  sec  29. 


by  those  who  instmcted  stnngers  in  the  forms  which 
they  were  to  observe  when  they  came  there  to  wor« 
ship.  In  another  point  however  Egypt  had  under- 
gone little  change  since  the  days  of  Herodotus.  The 
scandalous  licentiousness  of  some  of  the  festivals  wag 
still  faithfully  preserved ;  and  the  canals  which  led 
from  Alexandria  to  the  famous  Temple  of  Serapis,  at 
Canojpu$j^  were  thronged  day  and  night  during  the 
period  of  the  festival  with  an  innumerable  concourse 
of  people,  indulging  themselves  without  restraint  in 
the  worst  excesses  of  debauchery. 

From  Egypt  to  the  iEgsean  Sea,  the  countries  in* 
eluded  under  the  general  names  of  Ama  Minor  and 
iSyrta,  were  in  the  time  of  Augustus  portioned  out 
into  a  number  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  it 
would  be  of  lictle  importance  to  enumerate  minutely. 
The  principal  of  these  were  the  two  great  Provinces 
of  Syria  and  Ana ;  the  former  governed  by  the  Lieu-* 
tenants  of  the  Emperor,t  the  latter  by  Proconsuls,  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate  and  People.    Next  to  these  in 
importance  were  the  united  Provinces  of  Pontus  and 
Bitkynia,  which  also    belonged  to   the    Senate  and 
People :   Galatia  with  Pitidia  and  jAfcaonia,X  which 
belonged  to  Augustus,  and  Cilida  which   also  was 
governed  by  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.     Cappa^ 
doda  still  retained  a  nominal  independence,  §  under 
its  Eling  Archelaus,  till  about  four  years  liter  the 
death  of  Aug^tus  ;  as  did  Judaa  under  Herod,  till  a 
somewhat  earlier  period.  Lycia  enjoyed  its  own  laws,|f 
and  a  free  municipal  Government ;  and  there  were  a 
great  many  detached  and  subordinate  districts,  which 
were  governed  by  petty  Kings,  Dynasts,  Tetrarchs, 
and  rulers  of  various  designations,  but  which  were  all 
subject  in  fiEict  to  the  controul  of  the  Romans  ^  and 
the  condition  of  which  was  altered  from  time  to  time  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  as  it  was  understood  that 
all  countries  of  this  description  were  under  his  espe* 
cial  authority.^     Throughout  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  Empire,  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  and 
understood  by  the  higher  orders  in  all  the  large  towns; 
but  there  was  a  great  variety  of  native  languages  and 
dialects  which  still  maintained  their  ground,**  and 
an  almost  equal  variety  of  manners  prevailing  amongst 
the  di£ferent  people  and  tribes.    Many  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  were  infested  by  robbers,  who  made  fre- 
quent inroads   upon  the   lowland   country  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  while  many  of  the  cities,  such  as 
Antioch,  Tyre,  and  Tarsus,  in  Syria  and  CiUcia,  toge- 
ther with  most  of  those  in  the  Province  of  Asia,  were 
in  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace  successfully.    But  the  Roman  colonies  were 
few,  and  few  of  the  cities,  in  comparison  with  the 
western  Provinces,  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman  or  of 
Latin  citizenship.    The  burden  of  taxation  was  more- 
over grcat,tt  and  much  was  often  suffered  besides  from 
the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  Provincial  governors. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  of  war  were  no  longer 
felt  or  dreaded ;  four  legions  only  were  stationed  in 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria^XX  ^°^  ^^^^  of 

*  Strabo,  Ub.  zrii.  c.  1.  lec.  16, 17. 

t  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  liii.  p.  504.    Strabo,  lib.  zvii.  c.  2.  sec.  25, 

X  Ibid.  lib.  53.  p.  514.    Strabo,  lib.  xiL  c.  5.  sec.  1. 
§  Tacitus,  ^tmaL  lib.  ii.  c.  42. 

II  Strabo,  lib.  xir.  c.  2.  sec.  3. 
If  ibid.  lib.  ZTil.  c.  2.  sec.  25. 
*•  Sec  Aet»,  cb.  ii.  rer.  9.  Sec. 
ft  Tacitus,  jimnaL  Ub.  ii.  c.  42. 54. 
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tiiese  were  plttoed  near  tike  Btq^ratei^  to  ffuaral  tlic 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  ParlhkL.  The  IntcrBei  ceaa^ 
iDttnications  between  different  parts  of  the  eoiutry 
were  mostly  become  secure  and  easy^  and  the  piraey, 
wlkkh  had  been  once  so  great  aa  evil  on  the  coasts  <^ 
GMcia  and  Pamphyka,  was  now  so  rednoed  as  to  oier 
no  obstacles  to  the  trade  or  general  inteivoorse  wiiich 
was  carried  on  by  sea. 

The  eonditkA  of  Greece  was  apparently  one  of 
great  desolation  and  distress.  It  was  diTided  in  its 
widest  extent  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Maceimda 
and  Achma,  both  belonging  to  the  jwisdiction  of  the 
Senate  and  People.  Both  had  svffetied  severely  by 
being  the  seat  of  the  successive  civil  wars  between 
CoDsar  and  Ponpeyj  between  the  Triamvirs*  and 
Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  laatly  between  Augastos  and 
Antonins.  Besides  the  country  had  never  recovered 
the  long  series  of  miseries  which  had  preceded  and 
accompanied  its  conquest  by  the  Romans;  and  be* 
tween  those  times  and  the  Civil  contest  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  it  had  agam  been  exposed  to  aU 
iSke  evils  of  war  when  Sylla  was  disputing  the  posses- 
sion of  it  with  the  Generals  of  Mithridates.  In  the 
time  of  Aogustus  therefore  it  presented  a  mournM 
picture  of  ruin.  If  we  go  through  PehpeuTtaufy  aad 
inquire  what  was  now  the  fate  of  cities  and  States 
once  so  memorable,  we  shall  find  that  Messenia  and 
Arcadia  *  were  almost  reduced  to  a  desert^  and  that 
Lacania  was  greatly  decreased  in  population,  although 
its  Capital,  Lacedamon,  enjo3f«d  the  title  of  a  free 
state,  t  and  the  Laconians,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  even  the  Helots,  had  been  long  relieved 
from  that  abject  dependence  upon  the  Spartans,  to 
which  they  were  in  the  old  times  subjected.  The 
most  flourishing  towns  were  Corinth  and  Pnint^X  both 
of  them  Roman  colonies,  recently  founded  ;  the 
fonoier  by  Caesar,  who  peopled  it  with  a  mmber  of 
freedmen ;  and  the  latter,  one  of  the  military  crfonies 
of  Augustus,  planted  after  the  battle  of  AtHiuim.  North* 
ward  of  the  Isthmus  the  scene  was  equally  melan* 
rholy.  It  was  from  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  once 
famous  cities  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  of  JEgma,  and 
Pirana,  and  Megara,  that  Set.  Sulpicius  derived  that 
lesson  of  patience  under  domestic  calamities  with 
which  he  attempted  to  console  Cicero  for  the  loss  of 
his  daughter  Tullia.§  MioUa  and  Acamania  were 
become  wastes,  ||  and  the  soil  was  devoted  to  pasture  for 
the  rearing  of  horses.  Thebes  was  hardly  better  than  a 
village,  ^  and  all  the  other  towns  of  Bteatia,  except 
Tanagra  and  Thespia,  were  reduced  to  the  same  con- 
dition. Epirm  was  depopulated,**  and  occupied  by 
Roman  soldiers;  Macedonia  had  lost  the  benefit  of 
its  mines,  which  the  Roman  Govenmient  had  appro- 
priated to  itself,  and  was  suffering  from  the  wei^t  of 
Its  taxation  3  but  it  spears  not  to  have  undergone  so 
great  a  desolation  as  the  neighbouring  Province  of 
Achaia,  Of  the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  on  this 
part  of  the  Empire,  there  are  two  remarkable  proofs 
on  record.  Strabo  himself  happened  once  to  touch 
at  the  little  island  of  G{^nM,tt  which  he  desoibes  as 

*  Strabo/lib.  rili.  c.  4.  sec.  11,  c.  8.  aec  1. 

f  Ibid.  c.  5.  sec.  5.  ■ 

X  Ibid.  c.  6.  sec  23.  c.  7.  sec.  5. 

§  Cicero,  ad  Faniiliares,  lib.  ir.  epist.  5* 

II  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  c.  8.  sec.  1. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  sec.  5.  ••  Ibid.  lib.  riL  c.  7.  sec.  3. 

tf  Lib.  X.  c.  5.  sec.  3. 


•  Tkcitus,  Annal,  filb.  i.  c,  76, 

f  Herodotus,  Clio.  c.  163.     Hfetpomene,  c.  VS2. 

i  Thacydides,  lib.  rii.  c.  57.  Of  the  Greek*  wlio  served  nnder 
the  younger  Cyrns,  in  his  sttenpt  to  detfarooe  bis  brother,  more 
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a  place  eoataMu^  no  torn,  aad  inhdbiM  wsiuly  fay  CaiaiOci» 
Ssherasca.  When  the  veswL  was  again  frattia^  to  ^Ccsv 
aea»  one  of  the  iahenneA  eaoMOtt  boiiid,aiidtaekhiB  ^"^^"^ 

passage  to  Contttih,  teyiasStaaho  awl  hai  Miow-pu* 
sengers  that  he  was  gcnng  o*  a  drpniatiaa  frem  \m 
eoiitttrymen  to  Auguatos,  w^  happened  ta  be  « 
Greece  at  that  tioae,  to  request  aoaaa  oelscf  from  t»Ki- 
tion ;  for  the  inhabitaiUfl  of  Qyaras  paid,  Ik  aid,  u 
hnadred  and  fifty  diw^nMew  (^64.  i61a  10^)  aanoailf, 
one  hnadred  of  which  would  be  moie  thaa  they  im 
aUe  to  spare.    It  appeam  also  tiwit  the  Ffcuwuent  «f 
Maoedionia  and  A^iaia^*  when  they  prtirinwjd  ibr  a 
diminiition  of  their  burdens,  «a  the  «arlf  part  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  were  ciHWiidered  so  deaervii^  of 
eoanpaaaion,  that  tiMf  were  traasfeived  fsr  a  tine 
from  liie  jurisdictioa  of  the  Seaate  to  that  of  the 
Eaoperor;  a  duage  which  tended  to  aeMere  theai» 
by  sBibjecttiig^  them  only  to  the  eaaotloaB  of  the 
Imperial  Procnrator,  instead  of  the  |oint  deanadh 
of  the  Procurator  snd   Jhroooosttl ;   for    the   En^ 
peror*8  facuB  or  private  treasury  raoeiisBA  a  partiBa 
of  the  revenuca  in  the  PmviBtfiri  heloo^hg  to  the 
Senate,  but  in  those  which  weea  particidaiiy  uodv 
himself,    there   was    ao   offioer   employed    by  the 
Senate  to  collect  taxes  lisr  the  paWc  treaaavy  er 
centraaa.     Meanwhile   the  chaage  of  eircuaMtaaoeB 
had  rendered  Greece  fcr  leas  oapaUe  of  affordbg  a 
large  rewnae  than  in  the  days  of  her  aady  greatacBL 
Then  the  acral  power  of  tte  Greeks^  iba  vneoauner- 
cial  hahits  of  the  Perfiaiia,  aad  the  genaial  haiharisia 
of  the  weat  of  Bun^,  bestowed  opon  Oreeee  ea 
cateaeive  trade,  with  afl  parta  of  the  Medtorianeeai 
and  Tessels  from  the  coasts  of  iaaia  feuad  their  wsf 
not  only  to  the  Adriatic,  t  to  Sicily,  aad  ta  itsly, 
bat  a>lso  to  the  ports  of  Gaul  aad  Sp«in,  and  ewa 
^OiiWBgh  Ite  Straits  of  Gabratlar  to    ih%  riches  ef 
TorisMas  and  Oodet.    Besides,  the  high  arilitary  cba- 
racter  of  the  Oreeks  procured  them  eoaataat  enpby- 
Bient  ia  ttie  service  of  the  Fensian  Satrapa  of  Aaiai 
and  there  were  many  ofioers  who  there  amassed,  like 
Xenophon,  a  eouMderaUe  ^tune ;  aad  returned  with 
it  in  tiie  decline  of  life  to  settle  ia  their  own  ooanCry* 
This  was  particularly  a  resource  for  the  Arcadiaas  ;t 
and  money  was  thus  poured  into    that   wild  end 
barren   district   of  Felflponaeieir,  which  %he   poverty 
of  its  soft  and  its  inland  situation  woatd  never  have 
aUovred  it  to  gain  from  agriculture  or  trade.    Bat 
now  l^e  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  bad  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  the  power  of  iUnae  had  trsna- 
ferred  to  Italy  the  reputatioa  of  being  the  best  school 
of  soldiers.     In  literature  and  philosophy  Greece,  iC 
is  true,  atill  retained  her  preemtnenee ;  and  in  these 
respects  her  excellence  was  appreciated  -over  a  greater 
portion  of  the  world  than  ever,  as  we  have  seen  the 
cities  of  Ckttil  eager  to  secure  the  services  of  Greek 
philosophers  for  the  education  of  their  people.  Bat, 
although  the  honour  of  this  general  celebrity  was 
reflected  chiefly  upon  Greece  properly  so  called,  yet 
it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  profit  of  it.     MassSiOt 
Tarsus,    and  Alexandria   sent   out  over  iix   Roman 
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•ttjuat^'  worfd  a»  many  pnWJc  and  prf^te  fiMftwitoni  wpro*- 
^^^  eeeded  from  tlie  sdiools  of  AtieM;  and  if  wie  mm 
artr  tlie  Kst  of  Greek  writers  of  tke  times  «»f  tiM 
early  Emperors,*  we  shall  Bad  Tery  few  of  tHem  to 
have  been  natives  of  Greece  itaelf.  in  tUs  nuomer 
Greece  was  left  without  any  adequate  means  of  repair- 
ing the  devastations  of  war^  or  tlie  exactions  d  the 
Roman  Government ;  and  was  thos  already  feUen  into 
decay,  while  most  other  parta  of  the  Empire  were  as 
yet  flonrishing  In  mirbroken  vigoar. 

While  we  have  thus  attempted  to  lead  cpsr  readera 
Btep  by  step  through  most  of  the  countries  wlneh 
were  now  subject  to  Ronoe,  our  task  has  been  little 
else  than  to  collect  together  some  of  the  scattned 
ttateof  the  notices  of  their  condition  preserved  by  the  writers  of 
^'^  the  tunes,  and  to  repeat  them  as  we  have  found  them 
recorded.  Bat  we  naturally  aspire  to  something  BKMre 
tkan  this ;  the  Augustan  age  is  so  famons  in  the 
bistory  of  mankind,  that  we  wish  to  fonn  to  om^ves 
some  general  impression  of  it ;  we  would  lain  com* 
pare  it  with  that  state  of  society  which  we  ourselves 
are  witnessing,  and  examine  to  what  degree  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  improvement  it  had  attained.  It 
requires  also  our  especial  attention,  because  this 
^ilendid  period  was  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  fbw 
generations  by  a  very  general  and  remarkable  dedinc; 
and  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  tide  of  civilisaf* 
tion  began  agaiu  steadfly  to  flow,  after  havings  been 
so  long  upon  the  ebb.  It  can  be  only  by  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  Augustan  age  itself,  that  we  can 
at  aH  hope  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
which  followed  it :  and  so  perhaps  to  learn  whether 
there  is  any  just  reason  to  dread  their  recurrence : 
whether  the  great  improvements  of  our  own  days  may 
at  some  future  period  be  again  cut  short,  and  &e  futt 
stream  of  knowledge  forced  back  once  more  to  its 
original  and  scanty  chann^. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  jt»t  notions  of  the  physical 
condition  of  a  Pe(^le,  our  attention  must  mainly  be 
Erected  to  the  state  of  property.  Where  the  means 
of  creating  wealth  are  wanting,  there  nmst  be  general 
wretchedness  5  where  it  is  inadequately  secured,  the 
means  of  creating  it  are  crippled ;  where  ft  is  very 
miequally  divided^  the  a^lendour  of  individual  fortunes 
may  often  make  us  forget  the  poverty  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  People.  The  physical  means  of  creating 
wealth  were  almndantly  enjoyed  in  the  Roman  Em*- 
pire  i  as  it  possessed  some  of  the  most  productive 
soils  and  &vouraZ)le  climates  known  in  the  world,  with 
exoeUent  water  communication  from  one  extremity 
of  it  to  the  other.  The  moral  means  of  industry  and 
skill  were  to  be  found  in  very  different  perfection  in 
diiEerent  parts  of  tlie  Empire ;  but  we  know  that  all 
the  useful  arts  were  successfully  cultivated }  and  that 
the  luxuries  aa  well  as  the  comforts  of  life  were  to  be 
procured  hj  any  one  who  was  rich  enough  to  purchase 
them.  In  some  districts,  in  several  Provinces,  pro- 
perty was  liable  to  very  frequent  assaults  from  th^ 
lohbet  tribes  who  inhabited  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ;  tfnd  in  most  of  the  P)rovinces>  perhaps,  the 
'wdght  of  taxation  was  fdt  aa  a  serious  evil  ^  but  on 
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Ubi  a4l»r  hmui,  the  mnerMa  of  war  were  teaooved ; 
nai  altbough  tiie  Government  and  its  officers  inter- 
Hered  greatly  with  the  proits  of  property,  yet  the 
actual  right  of  poaseasioii  was  secured  by  regular  law^ 
and  was  rarely  disturbed  by  the  violence  of  power. 
Bat  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Rowan  Empire  waa 
the  excessive  inequaltty  with  whi^  weakh  was  di- 
vided. We  knaw  enough  of  the  splendid  villas  and 
magnificent  establishments  of  the  Nobility,  and  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  tlie  Equestrian  Order ;  but  the 
lower  classes  of  free  citizens  at  Rome»  were  in  the 
mean  time  supported,  in  great  measure,  by  the  la^^essea 
of  the  Emperor;*  and  after  aU,  Irom  the  decay  of 
agriculture  in  Itidy,  any  continuance  of  stormy  wea^ 
ther  which  detained  the  usual  supplies  of  corn  frona 
Africa,  Spain,  or  Egypt,  threatened  the  Capital  with 
a  scarcky  of  bread.  The  fortune  necessary  to  qualify 
a  man  for  the  Equestrian  Order^  was  400  sesteriia,\ 
(d£33S9.)  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  there  were  not 
four  thousand  citizens  in  Rome,  exclusive  of  the* 
Sen^lon,  whose  property  auMninted  to  this  sum ;  and 
there  were  only  two  townsi  in  the  EnqHre,  Gades  and 
Patittfom^  whidli  coald  produce  five  hundred  ciHzena 
who  possessed  it.  And  this  is  rendered  credible  by  a 
speech  ascribed  to  L.  miqipQS,  who  was  Consul  iifc 
the  year  of  Rome  66^,  and  who  dedared  that  there 
were  not,  at  that  thne,  two  thousand  citizens  in  the 
Commoawealth  worth  any  thing.}  In  Haict,  when  we 
read  of  the  enoraaous  riches  possessed  by  some  iadi* 
viduals  in  ancient  history,  by  the  Kings  of  Babylon 
and  Persk  ait  am  earlier  period,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Emiperors  and  some  of  die  great  Nobility  of  Rome, 
vre  coidd  not  reasonsA^ty  credit  the  statements  which 
are  given,  if  we  did  not  consoder  that  this  splendour 
was  prodoeed  by  the  vast  concentmtion  of  wealth  in 
a  few  hands^  and  that  it  is  in  no  respect  an  index  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  People  at  large.  The 
great  nmnber  of  slaves  kept  hi  opcdent  fomilies,  and 
tiie  practice  of  employing  them  in  various  trades  for 
the  supply  1^  many  of  the  common  articles  of  lifo» 
was  a  gi^at  injury  to  the  class  of  shopkeepers,  and 
even  m  the  liberal  Arts  and  profossions,  anch  as  Arehi- 
teeture  and  Medicine,  the  high  Nobi^y  were  so  nradh 
hi  the  habk  <^  having  Architects  and  Physiciana 
among  their  own  slaves,  that  the  respectability,  aa 
weil  as  the  pr^lts  of  the  free  c4tizeas  of  those 
and  similar  professiooa  were  necessarily  lessened. 
The  miseries  e€  one  hnmense  portion  of  the  whole 
popolatfon,  the  staves  themselves^  need  not  to  be  par* 
tictdarly  dwelt  upon.  Where  the  slave  market  vraa 
60  abundantly  supplied  as  it  was  in  Roase,  the  val«e 
of  a  slave,  as  an  article  of  property^  canld  not  bo 
considered  very  highly ;  and  nothing  bot  this  selfish 
motive  vras  Kkely  to  restrain  mastess  in  general  from 
in  usage  and  cruelty  f  for  the  tendency  Si  our  nattnro 
to  abuse  absolute  power,  was  aggravated  in  Rome  by 
the  utter  indifference  felt  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  a 
slave,  and  by  the  want  of  some  restrainiog  and  hu- 
manizing pmeiplea  of  morals.  Something  of  this 
same  indifference  extended  itself  also  to  the  conditipn 
of  the  people  of  the  Proviaees»  and  subjected  them 

*  Snetouus^  ki  ^gnMo^  c.  41,  42.  Tacitns,  jInntU,  lib..ii. 
C  87.  lib.  ir.  c.  &  Biatw.  lib.  W.  c  38. 

t  Flinty  HiMtar,  Natural,  lib.  aoxiil*  e«  I,  2;  Horace,  J»/»M 
lib.  1.  eput.  1.  Tor.  98- 

%  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  lib.  il.  c.  21. 
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Blogffftpliy.  often  to  a  tyranny  as  insulting  as  it  was  oppressive. 
It  is  mentioned  indeed^  to  the  praise  of  Augustus 
and  of   the   early  part  of  the   reign  of  Tiberius,  * 
that  the  cruelties  and  exactions  of  the  Provincial 
Magistrates  were  greatly  checked  by  them  ;  that  the 
subjects  of  Rome  were  protected  from  the  rods  of  the 
Lictors^  and  from  confiscations  of  their   Property. 
And  Augustus  was  the  author  of  one  most  important 
reform,  by  assigning  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces  a 
certain  fixed  stdary^f  instead  of  allowing  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  practice,  to  lay  an  arbitrary  charge 
upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  maintenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  establishment*    Yet  the  mere  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice  towards  the  provincials 
was,  at  the  best,  harsh  and  summary ;  t  ^^^  i^  "v^m, 
perhaps,  rendered  more  so  by  the  strong  contrast  be- 
tween their  condition  and  that  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
whose  liberty  even  yet  was  fenced  round  against  all 
subordinate  tyranny  by  the  jealous  laws  of  the  old 
Commonwealth . 

If  we  regard  the  effects  of  the  political  Constitution 
of  the  Empire  in  another  light,  it  will  lead  us  by  an 
easy  transition  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  condi-* 
tion  of  the  People.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  all 
the  improvements  of  modem  civilisation  could  dif- 
fuse life  and  activity  through  so  vast  a  body  as  was 
now  united  under  the  government  of  Augustus.  Much 
less  was  this  actually  accomplished,  without  an  esta- 
blished conveyance  for  letters,  without  public  car- 
riages for  travellers,  and  without  circulation  of  news* 
papers.  The  Romans  had  excellent  roadSj  it  is  true, 
as  the  Persians  had  had  before  them ;  and,  like  the 
Persians,  they  had  relays  of  horses  placed  at  certain 
distances,  for  the  convenience  of  forwarding  couriers, 
or  other  officers  of  the  Government.  But  these  were 
of  no  benefit  to  the  common  traveller,  who  was 
obliged  to  find  the  means  of  conveyance  for  himself, § 
and  who  was  forced  to  limit  his  day's  journey  by  the 
distance  which  could  be  performed  by  the  same  horses. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  difference  of  language  between 
the  eastern  and  western  Provinces,  created  a  barrier 
between  them,  which  at  all  times  was  an  obstacle  to 
their  perfect  union,  and  at  a  later  period  rendered 
their  separation  easy  and  natural.  Those  countries 
which  were  most  remote  from  the  Capital,  lost  all 
the  advantages  of  independent  Government,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  brought  up  to  a  condition  of  un- 
avoidable helplessness  -,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
imperfect  intercourse  with  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
prevented  them  from  deriving  from  it  their  due 
portion  of  nourishment ;  or  from  receiving  any  ade- 
quate return  for  the  wealth  and  industry  which  were 
continually  drawn  from  them  to  Rome. 

Meanwhile  a  taste  for  literature   was    becoming 
fashionable  in  the  western  Provinces,  as  it  had  been 
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No  man  would  hare  talked  of  goingf  to  IVirentum  on  hia 
dock-tailed  mule,  carrying  saddle-bags,  if  he  could  lutve  had 
the  conrenieace  of  a  good  coach,  to  transport  him  in  half  the 
time,  and  with  infinitely  greater  eaie  and  comfort. 


long  in  the  eaatem ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  cities 
of  Gaul  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring  Greek  Sophists  for 
the  public  instruction  of  their  people.     But  the  ex« 
pensiveness  and  consequent  rarity  of  books  was  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge.   It  is  mentioned  of  one  of  the  literar)'  men  of 
these  times,*  that  he  had  read  in  the  Province  of 
Syria,  a  great  nujnber  of  the  works  of  an  earlier  period^ 
which  continued  to  be  known  there,  because  they 
were  not  superseded,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  multitude 
of  modem  publications.    And  Horace  speaks  of  his 
works  being  carried  into  Spain  and  Africa  only  as 
wrapping-paper  for  merchandize,t  when  they  had  lost 
their  popularity  at  Rome.    The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  wasj  that  men  of  literature  formed  a 
distinct  profession  in  the  Empire,  which  was  followed 
for  the  sake  of  deriving  from  it  a  means  of  subsistence  3 
but  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  left  in  a  very 
general  ignorance.    What  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
the  writings  of  these  times,  has  proceeded  mostly 
from  men  who  lived  by  their  pen,  or  by  giving  in- 
structions to  their  pupils  ;  not  from  persons  coover-- 
saiit  with  the  business  of  actual  life,  from  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  or  men  of  independent  fortune,  such  as 
were  Cicero,  Cssar,  and  the  elder  Cato  3  or  such  as 
was  Tacitus  a  few  generations  later.     Hence  the  total 
want  of  intelligent  books  of  travels,   and   the   low 
state  of  experimental  philosophy  and  political  eco- 
nomy.    The  study  of  words,  however  dignified  by  the 
titles  of  Grammatica  and  Rhetorical  was  but  a  poor 
education  for  any  man ;  yet  to  this  an  excessive  atten* 
tion  was  directed,  and  youth  were  taught  to  admire 
the  purity  of  a  writer's  style,  or  the  musical  arr^nge^ 
ment  of  his  sentences,  instead  of  observing  the  value 
of  his  facts,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  opinions.     Oratory 
in  particular,  which  in  the  best  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  been  far  too  highly  appreciated,  was  now 
become  a  worthless  study,  and  a  mere  waste  of  time 
and  ingenuity,  since  the  practical  occasions  for  its 
exercise  were  at  an  end.     It  is  therefore  to  us  no 
wonder  at  all,  that  when  all  kinds  of  public  disasters 
assailed  the  Empire,  the  fair  show  of  knowledge^ 
which  had  just  gilded  the  surface  of  the  Augustan  age, 
should  have  been  utterly  worn  away.     Separated  as 
it  was  from  the  habits  and  concerns  of  the  practical 
part  of  the  community,  it  died  away  with  the  patron- 
age and  general  tranquillity  which   had  fostered  it. 
It  was  but  a  rich  man*s  luxury,  which  they  who  were 
hourly  trembling  for  their  lives,  had  no  leisure  to  care 
for.     For  after  all,  if  we  look  at  the  most  famous 
writers  of  the   Augustan   age,  of  what   description 
shall  we  find  them }    The  highest  eminence  which 
they  attained  was  in  Poetry ;  yet  even  in  this  it  is  an 
excellence  most  suited  to  an  artificial  age,  and  not 
perhaps  the  best  suited  to  win  the  ears  of  the  people 
at  large  when  literature  was  no  longer  in  fashion.    In 
History  the  famous  work  of  Livy  is  below  mediocrity;  { 
and  the  reputation  which  it  has  enjoyed  is  the  best 

*  Marcns  Valeriuf  Probns,  of  Berytus.  Suetonius^  de  lUm* 
foribui  Grammaticis,  c.  24. 

t  Epiit,  lib.!.  epist.xx.  ver.  11. 

t  A  tolerable  specimen  of  Liry'a  manifold  deficiencies,  ir- 
ranged  under  the  sereral  heads  of  **  Ignorance  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution/' <<  Ignorance  of  Military  Topography/'  *'  Want  of 
iudgmeut/'  '<  Carelessness,"  &c.  with  numerons  instances  of 
each,  is  given  by  Wachsmntbi  in  his  Early  Hiitory  af  tki  iloSMM 
8tate,  p.  33,  et  ief. 
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Biognpliy.  proof  of  the  long  continued  and  pernicious  influence  of 
\J>^r^  the  schools  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  which  taught 
From     men  to  admire  eloquent  language,  and  to  consider  it 
r.c.     as  a  coippensation  for  ignorance  and  shallowness  of 
7S2.     judgment.    In  morals,  in  political  science,  in  all  the 
^      various  branches    of  experimental  Philosophy,  what 
7^*     do  we  owe  to  the  Augustan  age }  '  But  happily  for 
~      mankind,  the  wisdom  of  Providence  was  now  pre- 
^5*    paring  a  knowledge  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
^     we  have  been  considering    a  knowledge  as  unpre- 
^      tending  and  generally  useful^  as  the  other  was  osten- 
:»'     tatious   and   trifling;    which  was  fitted  for  the  real 
business  of  life,  and  was  received  by  persons  of  every 
condition ;  which  struck  root  as  deeply  as  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Augustan  age  had  been  scattered  super- 
ficially;   which    continued    its   substantial    benefits 
^      through  revolutions  which  laid  every  thing  else  in 
ruins,  and  which  preserves  to  this  day  its  indestructible 
power  of  beneficent  activity. 

But  the  mere  intellectual  advancement  of  a  people 
is  of  little  importance,  in  comparison  with  their  moral 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  whether  the 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age  was  generally  valuable 
or  not,  the  Romans  might  still  have  possessed  a 
good  state  of  public  and  private  morals,  and 
therefore  might  have  been  happily  circumstanced 
with  regard  to  the  grand  concern  of  human  life. 
,  The  great  questions  of  the  end  of  all  our  actions, 

!  and  the  nature  of  our  several  duties,  were  canvassed 

by  the  Philosophers  of  every  sect ;  and  in  the  public 
lectures  of  those  Philosophers,  such  subjects  formed 
the  principal  part.  When  a  parent,  well  versed  in 
these  inquiries,  became  himself  the  instructor  of  his 
son,  he  was  enabled  to  give  him  a  moral  education  of 
no  mean  excellence;  and  the  young  man  who,  in 
addition  to  the  conversation  and  example  of  his 
father,  received  from  him  such  a  guide,  as  the  great 
work  of  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  addressed  by  him  to  his 
son,  possessed,  in  many  respects,  a  rule  of  conduct 
which  required  little  further  improvement.  But  neither 
were  all  parents  Philosophers,  nor  were  Philosophers 
the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. The  common  elementary  schools  of  Rome, 
from  ftrhich  the  majority  of  the  people  derived  their 
whole  education,  were  schools  of  reading  and  of 
arithmetic,*  and  of  nothing  else;  for  the  masters 
were  men  of  humble  station,  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  Philosophers,-  and  quite  unable  to  ven- 
ture by  themselves  into  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
chief  good  of  man,  and  the  nature  of  his  duties,  were 
then  enveloped.  Under  such  circumstances  men*s 
characters  are  formed  partly  by  the  influence  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  partly  by  themselves.' 
Some  virtues  are  always  congenial  to  human  nature  in 
theory,  however  much  selBshness  may  obstruct  the 
practice  of  ^them  j  and  these  were  often  beautifully 
displayed  in  the  lives  of  men  of  amiable  dispositions, 
who  wished  to  live  up  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 
But  unfortunately  there  are  many  vices  also,  of  which 
the  practice  is  ftir  more  natural  to  man  than  the  theory 
is  repugnant ;  and  into  these  the  force  of  inclination 
snd  the  sanction  of  universal  custom  draw  almost 
every  one.  It  is  in  such  points  especially  that  an 
authoritative  rule  of-  life  is  wanted;   which   being 
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once  acknowledged,  may  save  common  pien  the  trou- 
ble of  making  out  their   duty  for  themselves,   and 
may  lead  them  at  once  to  the  true  practical  conclusion 
without  the  risks  or  the  difficulties  of  the  previous 
inquiry.    But  in  the  greater  parts  of  the  Roman  £m« 
pire,  no  such  authority  was  to  be  found.  In  this  respect 
the  popular  religion  had  utterly  failed  ;  superstition, 
according  to  the  necessary  course  of  things,  was 
closely  connected  with,  and  encouraged  a  complete 
moral  carelessness;  and  whilst  the  high  and  pure 
doctrines  so  often  inculcated  by  the  oracles  and  choral 
songs  of  an  earlier  period  were  neglected  or  scorned, 
the  follies  and  sensualities  of  Polytheism  continued  to 
flourish  even  with  increased  vigour.    The  Oracles  had 
lost  all  their  authority  -,*  a  loss  which  Strabo  ascribes 
to  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  who  preferred  their 
own  national  modes  of  inquiry  into  futurity,  by  con- 
sulting the  Sibylline  books,  the  entrails  of  victims,  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere* 
But  the  change  probably  was  greatly  for  the  worse ; 
for  when  the  Oracles  were  in  vogue,  they  were  con- 
sulted not  only  as  prophets  but  as  practical  directors ; 
and  however  much  we  may  be  resolved  to  charge  their 
predictions  with  collusion  and  imposture,  there  are 
yet  specimens  of  their  moral   doctrine  preserved,  f. 
which  exhibit  a  purity  and  a  wisdom  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed.    Nor  did  the  Philosophers  retain  and  com- 
municate these  sparks  of  true    religion,  when  they 
were   become  extinct  elsewhere.     On   the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  their  many  and  great  excellencies  as 
expounders  of  the  duties  of  man  to  man,  they  were  all 
agreed  in  one  maxim,  which  amounts  to  a  complete 
practical  atheism;}  the  opinion,  namely,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  anger  of  God, .  because  it, 
was  contrary  to  the  divine  attributes  that  he  should 
be  the  cause  of  pain  to  any  one.    By  this  doctrine, 
they  removed  the  greatest   check  upon  wickedness 
which  has  been  ever  devised  for  it ;  for  to  the  mass, 
of  mankind  to  say  that  God  could  not  or  would  not 
punish,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  he  did  not 
exist.     It  was  a  virtual  denial  of  his  moral  Govern- 
ment, the  only  point  in  his  nature  which  it  greatly^ 
concerns  his  creatures  to  be  acquainted  with.     Thus 
while  Philosophy  took    away  .the  best    sanction  of 
human  conduct,  and  while  those  who  could  not  be 
taught  by  Philosophers,  were  left  to  form  their  prin- 
ciples for  themselves,  or  to  pick  them  up  from  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
in  a  state  of  great  corruption.     Of  the  sensualities 
which  were  universally  practised,  and  of  the  excessive 
groBsness  of  manners  which    naturally  flowed   froia 
them  the  writings  of  every  author  of  the  times,  auJ 
still  more  strikingly,  perhaps,  the  paintings  and  other 
embellishments  of  the  bouses,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum,  offer  proofs  the  most  incon- 
testible.  But  it  is  equaUy  instructive  and  less  disgusting 
to  dwell  rather  on  the  entire  absence  of  those  virtues 
arid  feelings  which  operate  with  such  extensive  use-^^ 
fulness  in  the  countries  of  Modem  Europe.    Charity 
and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  regarded  as 
duties,  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  times  to  find  any  allusion  to 
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Blogripliy.  them.  There  were  no  public  hospitals,  no  institotions 
'  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  poor ;  no  Societies  for 
the  removal  of  abuses,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  from  motives  of  charity.  No« 
thin^  was  done  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes ;  nothing  to  mitigate  tlie  miseries  of  domestic 
slavery,  and  far  less  to  stop  altogether  the  perpetual 
atrocities  of  the  kidnapper  and  the  slave  market. 
The  selfishness  of  human  nature  was  thus  spared  its 
most  painful  sacrifice  ;  and  he  who  was  most  largely 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  was  taught  only  to 
abstain  firom  doing  active  injury,  and  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  which  he  possessed  in  a  life  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual  gratification. 
But  there  was  one  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  a 
...  126*^1:1181  ^^^^^  knowledge  had  been  slowly  working  its  way, 
bytheresi-  ^^^  n^ust  by  this  time  have  produced  considerable 
deoceofthe  eiFect.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  Jews  were 
Jcwrs.  and    widely  scattered  over  the   Eastern  Provinces  j    and 

ttnSl^oa  f»  *»*«y  ~*«P't'  **"*  l^S^age  which  waa  mo?t  Preva- 
of  the  Old    ^^^^  around  them,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
TesUment.  Testament,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint,  was  the  form  in  which  they  were  most 
fiimiliar  with  their  Scriptures.     Intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  and  an  acquaintance  thus  gained  with  the  con- 
(  tents  of  their  Law,  and  of  the  writings  of  their  Pro- 

phets, gave  birth,  throughout  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
to  a  class  of  persons  who  are  called  in  our  translation 
of  the  Jets,  by  the  name  of  '*  the  Devout  3"*  and 
who,  without  thinking  themselves  bound  to  conform 
to  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
bad  yet  acquired  those  true  notions  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  attributes,  and  of  the  duties  which  God 
demands  of  man,  which  are  so  largely  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  effect  of  this  knowledge, 
on  those  who  profited  by  it,  was  to  produce  the  very 
▼irtues  in  which  the  world  was  generally  most  defi- 
cient,-—devotion  and  charity  jt  and  by  these  means  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared for  the  doctrines  of  a  still  more  peifect  law, 
which  were  a  few  years  afterwards  introduced  among 
them  by  the  Christian  Apostles. 

Here  then  our  review  of  the  state  of  the  Roman 
world  must  terminate.  Deficient  as  we  well  know 
it  to  be  from  the  imperfection  of  oar  own  knowledge, 
it  win  yet  serve,  perhaps,  to  show  what  were  the  most 
striking  differences  between  the  condition  of  society 
In  those  times  and  in  ours  3  and  to  point  out  on  how 
much  less  firm  a  foimdation  civiHsatioa  was  then  built 
than  we  may  hope  is  the  case  now.  When,  however, 
we  reflect  on  the  point  of  time  at  which  this  sketch 
terminates,  other  thoughts,  we  confess,  are  foremost 
in  our  minds,  the  expression  of  which  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  entirely  to  restrain.  About  fourteen  years 
before  the  death  of  Augustus,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom 
into  the  world,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  after- 
wards the  first  fotmdations  of  the  Christian  society 
Were  laid/  Henceforward  the  Roman  Empire  ac- 
quires, in  our  eyes,  a  nearer  interest  j  as  a  country 
to  which  we  were  before  indifferent,  beoonaes  at  once 


*  Ch.  zriL  ver.  4. 17.  See  also  ch.  x.  ver.  2.  eh.  xiii.  ver.  50. 
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ver«  H.  ch.  xriii.  ver.  7. 
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endeared  to  us,  when  we  know  it  to  be  the  abode  of 
those  whom  we  love.  In  pursuing  the  story  of  poii- 
tical  crimes  and  miseries,  there  will  be  henceforth  a 
resting  place  for  our  imaginations,  a  consciousness 
that,  amidst  dl  the  evil  which  is  most  prominent  on 
the  records  of  History,  a  power  of  good  was  silently 
at  work,  with  an  influence  continually  increasing,  and 
that  Virtue  and  Happiness  were  daily  more  and  more 
visiting  a  portion  of  mankind,  which  till  now  seemed 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  suffering.  The 
reader,  who  has  accompanied  us  through  ail  the  pain* 
fill  details  presented  by  the  last  century  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  will  be  inclined,  perhaps  with  us^  to 
rejoice  in  the  momentary  contemplation  of  such  a 
scene  of  moral  beauty. 

It  now  only  remains  that  we  give  some  account  of 
the  family  of  Augustus,  and  conclude  this  Meu&oir 
with  some  particulars  of  his  own  private  life.     We 
have  already  mentioned  bis  marriage  with  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Tib.  Nero,  in  the  year  716  ;  and  that  he  had 
at  that  time  one  daughter,  named  Julia,  the  child  of 
his  former  marriage  with  Scribonia.     As  he  had  no 
children  by  Livia,  Julia  remained  his  only  heiress,  and 
the  choice  of  her  husband  became  a  matter  of  great 
importance.     She   was  first  married  to  her  cousin 
Claudius  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus  by   his 
sister  Octavia;*  and  the  person  celebrated  by  Virgil 
in  those  famous  lines  of  the  sixth  J^eid,  for  whicli 
Octavia  so  largely  rewarded   him.     But  Marcellus 
dying  young,  and  without  children,  Augustus  selecteil 
for  the  second  husband  of  his  daughter,  his  oldest  friend 
and  most  useful  adherent  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  This 
marriage  seemed  to  answer  all  his  wishes,  for  Julia, 
became  the  mother  of  five  children,  Caius,  Luciusj 
Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Agrippa  Fostumus,  so  called, 
because  he  was  born  after  his  fiither* s  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  741.     Caius  and  Lucius  were 
immediately  adopted  by  their  grandfather,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Csesar ;  before  they  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  were   distinguished  by   the    title  of 
"  PriHcipes  Juveniutu;*  or  "  Chiefs  of  the  Youth  /' 
they  were  marked  out  as  Consuls  elect,  to  enter  upon 
that  office  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  fit  age  }  they 
were  sent  to  the  different  Provinces  and  presented  to 
the  armies,  as  the  heirs  of  the  Emperor ;  their  educa- 
tion was  conducted,  in  gresi  measure,  by  Augustua 
himself^  and  they  were  his  constant  companions  at 
table,  and  on  his  joumies.    But  all  his  hopes  in  them 
were  marred  by  their  successive  premature  deaths. 
Lucius  Csesar,  when  on  his  way  to  take  the  coounand 
of  the  army  in  Spain,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Mas- 
silia,  about  the  year  754  >   and    Caius  Csesar,  who 
comnumded  the  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Parthiai^ 
having  been  wounded  in  Armenia,    and  returning- 
slowly  homewards  towards  Italy»  died  about  eighteen 
DMmtha  after  his  brother  at  the  town  of  Limynij  in 
Lycia.t    Meanwhile  their  mother,  Julia,  had  beea 
married,  for  the  third  time  by  her  fiitber,  after  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero*  the  son 
of  LLvia ;    but  when  Caius  and  Lucius  C»sar  were 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  were  in  the  height  of  their 
favour  with  their  graadfiither,  Tiberius,  lor  whatever 
reasons,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  Roma  ta 
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Hagwyly*  the  Matid  oi  Rhodes  $  where  he  Kved  In  the  greatest 
retiremeiit,  and  during  a  port  of  the  tune  in  a  sort  of 
disgraeej  for  the  space  of  more  than  seven  yean.  Dnr^ 
ing  his  absence,  his  wife,  Jidia,  was  guilty  of  such  gross 
infidelities  to  him,'  that  Augustus  himself  divorced 
ber  in  the  name  d  his  sofr-in-law,  and  hanished  her 
to  Che  island  of  Bsndataria,  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania,* ^i^ere  ehe  was  closely  oonfaed  for  some  time;, 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour  j  nor  would  Au* 
gnstus  ev«r  forgive  her,  or  rececva  her  into  his  pre* 
senoe^    although  he  afterwards    vemoved  her  from 
Fandataria  to  Rheghmi,  and  somewhat  softened  the 
severity  of  her  treatment.    After  the  desdis  of  CaSus 
and  Lucius  CsMsr,  Tiberius  was  adopted  by  Augustus 
as  bis  son,  in  the  year  7M«t  ^d  with  him  M.  Agrippa 
Fbstamus,  now  the  only  smriving  son  of  M.  A^ppa* 
Bat  Agrippa  Postumus  h  represented  as  a  youUi  of  a 
bmtal  and  lOtractAble  tamper  ;|  and  Liria,  to  iSsToot 
her  son's  interests^  so  exaggerated  his  fiiults,  and  §0 
prejudiced  his  grandMsther  against  him,  that  he  too, 
like  his  mother,  was  banid»ed  from  Rome,  and  con* 
fined  In  the  ishmd  of 'Plaiiasias  Tiberius  thus  remained 
^6  sole  heir  to  the  greatness  of  his  fiither-in*law  | 
but  in  order  to  point  out  tiie  succession  even  for  a 
more  remote  period,  he  was  obliged,  by  Augustus,  to 
adopt  as  his  son  his  nephew  Germanicus,  the  only 
surviving  child  of  his  brother  Drusus,  although  he 
had  at  the  same  time  a  son  of  his  own.    Accordingly, 
during  the  last  ten   years  of  the  life  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Tribunician 
power,  and  in  the  general  administration  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  was  clearly  marlced  out  as  his  successor;  while 
Drusus  and  Germanicus,  the  two  sons  of  Tiberius  by 
birth  and  by  adoption,  seemed  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sovereign  power  in  his  family  to  the 
third  generation. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  died  in  the 
neterimd  7^*^741.  Four  years  afterwards  Augustus  lost  his 
iiebTioiir.  Other  chief  connsellor  and  faithful  friend,  C.  Cilnius 
Maecenas,  by  whose  advice  he  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  his  Govern- 
ment. But  his  power  was  now  securely  settled,  and 
the  various  conspiracies  which  were  formed  against 
him  at  different  times  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  were 
the  mere  efforts  of  individual  revenge  or  ambition, 
and  were  all  easily  discovered  and  punished.  In 
the  case  of  L.  Ciana,§  who  had  intended  to  assassi- 
nate him  when  sacrificmg  at  the  altar,  he  not  only 
forgave  his  intended  murderer,  but  offered  him  his 
friendship,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  Consul- 
ship ;  being  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  try  the  effect  of 
clemency  after  having  indulged  so  largely  in  cruelty, 
or  being  anxious  rather  to  preserve  that  character  of 
magnanimity  which,  since  the  overthrow  of  every 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded,  he  might  counterfeit  with 
little  danger.  Various  other  stories  of  his  moderation 
are  recorded  ;  his  manners  were  affable,  and  courteous 
to  all ;  he  forbade,  and  probably  in  sincerity,  that  any 
one  should  address  him  by  the  name  of  Dommus,  or 
Master }  ||  and  when  the  People  wished  to  force  upon 
him  the  ominous  title  of  Dictator,  he  threw  himself  on 
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his  knees,  and  castiag  off  his  robe,  and  barise  hi^  breast, 
kitreated  them  rather  to  Icill  him,  than  to  oblige  him  to 
accept  it.  In  these  points  the  example  of  his  uncle 
always  served  aa  a  useful  warning  to  him ;  and  he 
also  learned  from  it  to  avoid  every  display  of  state  in 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  his  fiuouly,  in  .the  size 
of  his  house,  and  in  the  regulatioB  of  his  establislv- 
•ment.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  a  politic 
premeditation  all  the  popular  actions  of  his  reign. 
Good  is  in  itself  so  much  more  delightful  than  eviU 
that  he  was  doubtless  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of^  kind  and  benefioettt  actions,  and  perhaps  sincerely 
rejoiced  that  they  were  no  longer  incompatible  with 
his  interest.  When  Valarius  Mesaala  was  sent  to  him 
by  the  Senate,  to  confer  on  him»  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Borne,  the  title  of  *'  Father  of 
his  Country,*'*  he  was  affected  even  to  tears,  and  re* 
plied,  '*  I  have  now  gained  all  that  I  desired.  Con* 
script  Fathers ;  and  what  hare  I  left  to  pray  for  from 
the  Gods,  but  that  I  may  preserve  to  the  latest  day  of 
my  life,  this  same  uuammous  love  of  my  countrymen/* 
He  did  preserve  it,  and  even  with  an  Increased  affeo* 
tion  ;  in  proportion  as  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
cruelties  became  less  lively,  and  the  period  of  general 
tranquillity  which  had  commenced  under  his  auspices 
was  continually  lengthening.  At  last,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  when,  he  was  going  to  accom- 
pany Tiberius  as  far  as  Beneventum,  on  the  way  to  Illy- 
ricum,  he  was  seized  with  a  dysentery,  which  at  first 
attacked  bim  but  slightly,  and  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fulfilling  the  object  of  his  journey,  after  having  spent 
some  days  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  in  the  hope  of  re* 
cruiting  his  strength.  But  on  his  return  from  Beneven- 
tum^ his  complaint  grew  more  serious  ^  he  stopped  at 
Nola,  at  the  house  which  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
and  in  which  his  father  had  died  ;  and  as  he  became 
visibly  worse,  his  wife  Livia  sent  hasty  messengers 
after  Tiberius,  to  recall  him  instantly  to  the  d«flflh-bed 
of  the  Emperor.  Meantime  every  thing  that  passed 
within  the  walls  was  concealed  by  Livia  with  the  ut- 
most care  ;  insomuch,  that  although  it  was  given  out 
that  Tiberius  found  his  adopted  father  still  alive, f  nnd 
had  a  long  and  affectionate  interview  with  him,  yet 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  it  was  never  clearly  ascer- 
tained whether  these  stories  were  not  mere  fabrica- 
tions,! &"d  whether  Augustus  was  not  in  reality 
already  dead,  when  Tiberius  arrived  at  Nola.  The 
same  authority  which  related  the  conversation  of  the 
dving  Emperor  with  his  successor,  pretended  also 
that  he  actually  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and 
that  his  last  words  were,  "  Farewell,  Livia,  and 
ever  be  mindful  of  our  long  union."  It  was  said  that 
be  died  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  766,§ 
and  when  he  had  in  fact  a  little  more  than  completed 
his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Augustus  was  in  his  stature  something  below  the 
middle  size,  but  extremely  well  proportioned :  ||  his 
hair  was  a  little  inclined  to  curl,  and  of  a  yellowish 
brown )    his  eyes  were    bright   and  lively,    but  the 
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*  Suetonias,  c.  58.  t  Ibid.  c.  97,  et  uq, 

}  See  Saetonius,  and  VeUeins  Paterculite. 

§  He  vas  nominally  horn  on  the  twenty-third  of  Sep^tember, 
u^  c.  690  ;  hut  owing  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  calendar,  it 
was  in  reality  more  nearly  the  twenty-third  of  July. 

II  Suetomus,  inAugvtto,  c.  79. 
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Biogrmpby.  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  remarkably 
calm  and  mild.    His  health  was  throughout  his  life 
delicate^  yet  the  constant  attention  which  he  paid  to 
it^  and  his  strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
enabled  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reach  the  full  age 
of  man.    As  a  seducer  and  adulterer,*  and  a  man  of 
low  sensuality,  his  character  was  as  profligate  as  that 
of  his  uncle ;  it  is  mentioned  also,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely   fond   of  gaming,  a  propensity  which    he 
indulged  even  when  he  was  advanced  in  years.    In 
his  literary  qualifications,  without  at  all  rivalling  the 
attainments  of  Cesar^  he  was  on  a  level  with  most 
Romans  of  distinction  of  his  time ;    and  it  is  said 
that    both    in  speaking  and  writing,  his  style   was 
eminent  for  its  perfect  plainness  and  propriety.f     His 
speeches  on  any  public  occasion,  were  composed  be- 
forehand, and  recited  from  memory  ;  nay,  so  careful 
was  he  not  to  commit  himself  by  any  inconsiderate 
expression,  that  even  when  discussing  any  important 
subject  with  his  own  wife,  he  wrote  down  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  read  it  before  her.    Like  his  uncle, 
he  was  strongly  tinged  with  superstition ;    he  was 
very  much  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning, J    and' 

^^— ■.— ^^^  I  I  I         ■  ■..-■■  .  I  i^mmm^^ 

*  Suetonius,  in  Augusta,  c.  69.  71. 

t  Ibid.  c.  68,  tt  tiq.  %  Ibid,  c  90. 


always'carried  about  with  him  a  seal  skin  as  a  cliarm  C^«Od 
against  its  power;  notwithstanding  which,  in  any^^^ 
severe  storm,  he  was  accustomed  to  hide'  himself  ia  ^''^^ 
a  chamber  in  the  centre  of  his  house,  to  be  as  mucb^''^ 
out  of  the  way  of  it  as  possible ;  add  to  which,  be 
was  a  great  observer  of  dreams,  and  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days.  He  was  totally  destitute  of  military 
talent  J  but  in  every  species  of  artful  policy,  in 
clearly  seeing,  and  steadily  and  dispassionately  fol- 
lowing his  own  interest,  and  in  turning  to  his  own 
advantage  all  the  weaknesses  of  others,  his  ability,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  rarely  equalled.  His 
deliberate  cruelty,  his  repeated  treachery,  and  sacri6ce 
of  every  duty  and  every  feeling  to  the  purposes  of  his 
ambition,  have  been  sufficiently  shown  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative.  But  it  was  his  good  fortune,  for 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  to  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  no  longer  any  temptation 
to  the  same  kind  of  wickedness  j  and  thus  it  has  hap- 
pened that  he  whose  crimes  fitted  him  to  rank  with 
Marius  or  8ylla,  with  Nero  or  with  Domitian,  has 
been  loaded  with  praises  as  a  benefactor  to  bis 
species,  and  his  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  as  a 
promoter  of  peace,  and  a  general  patron  of  literature 
and  of  civilisation. 
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^p}iy.'  The  history  of  Latin  Poeiry  presents  a  pheno- 
s^p^^.^^ menon  in   literature  wholly,  without  parallel.     The 
Iron    Romans  were>  from  their  orig^n»  a  people  of  activity 
u.c.     and.intelligence,  of  strong  passions,    and  romantic 
h      patriotism ;  and  their  history  and  early  fictions  are  so 
^      crowded  with  Poetical  incident,  that  some  writers. 
7^^'    ^ve  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  great  Historian 
^      who  records  them,  assumed  heroic  ballads  for  the 
.basis  of  his  history.    Yet,  unlike  many  nations  less 
favourably  circumstanced,  they  remained  for  five  cen- 
turies without  a  Poet.     Even  when  the  Muse   of 
Greece  had  unveiled  to  them  her  awfiil  and  ^azzling 
beauties>  they  seemed  less  to  catch  the  flame  of  Poetry 
than  to  learn  the  ari,  and  to  consider  their  composi* 
tions  excellent,  only  in  proportion  as  they  were  ex- 
.cellent  imitations.    In  their  auimiration  of  the  beautiful 
.picture  which  the  Grecian  genius  had  produced,  they 
lost  sight  of  the  great  original.  Nature;  and  their  com- 
positions accordingly,  present,  in  general,  correctness 
and  precision,  but  are  destitute  of  that  life,  light,  and 
colouring. which  the  presence  of  Nature  alone  can 
awaken  on  the  canvas.    The  most  original  of  all  their 
Poets,  whose  life,  as  best  illustrative  of  this  subject, 
we  have  selected  to  treat  more  particularly,  himself 
recommends,  as  indispensable  to  the  Poet,  the  most 
unremitting  study  of  the  Greek  writers,  as  of  perfect 
and  infallible  n^odels;*  and  his  own  practice  abun- 
dantly evinces  the  sincerity  of  his  respect  for  the 
precept.    Overlooking  the  real  peculiarities  of  his 
own  original  genius,  Horace  himself  entertained  no 
Itigher  idea  of  oriffixiaiity  than  to  make  it  consist  in 
the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  Poetry  from  Greece : 
And  affected  on  this  ground  to  despise,  as  a  servile 
herd  of  imitators,   those  who  only  copied  for  the 
^cond  or  third  time.f    Indeed  an  imitator,  as  the 
Itomans  understood  the  word,  only  implied  one  who 
imitated  Latin  authors ;  the  imitation  of  Greek  in  no 
way  detracting,  in  their  ideas,  from  the  originality  of 
&  composition,  but  rather  being,  in  some  respect  at 
kast,  implied  in  its  excellence. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  hope  to  associate  so 

*  Hor.  Poet,  268. 

t  Lib.  i.  fpis.  xiz.  v.  19,  rl  ^«e  teq. 
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closely  the  Biographical  and  Historical  parts  of  an  Horace.— 
article  as  in  the  present  instance.  Horace  has  left  us  in  Latin 
his  writings  complete  materials  for  his  own  Biography  ^ 
and  his  Ufe  was  so  entirely  passed  with  Augustus, 
Maecenas,  and  the  Poets  his  contemporaries,  that 
its  history  is,  in  itself,  the  best  commentary  on  the 
literary  transactions  of  that  brilliant  period.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  Historian  also  of  his  country's 
Poetry ;  his  sketches,  it  is  true,  are  concise  and 
incidental ;  but  the  outline  is  unbroken,  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it*  is  correct.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  the  following  memoir  will  be  to  fill  up 
this  outline  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  to  trace 
separately  the  progress  of  each  department  of  Poetical 
literature  among  the  Romans,  till  the  consummation 
of  its  perfection  in  the  age  of  Horace. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Roman  State  were  unfavour- 
able to'  literary  pursuits  of  any  kind.    Plutarch^  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassust  indeed  tell  us  that  Ro- 
mulus was  educated  at  Gabii  in  Greek  literature  and 
science;  but  this  is  extremely  improbable;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  improbability  of  the  story,   most 
certain  it  is  that  nothing  resembling  the  effects  of 
education  in  a  Prince  was  visible  either  in  his  own 
conduct  or  in  the  character  of  his  subjects.     On  the 
contrary  we  learn   from   Dionysius,t  that  he  com- 
mitted the  cultivation   of  sedentary  and   (what  he 
called)  iUiberal  arts  to   slaves  and  foreigners;  and 
''  such  employments,*'  adds  the  Historian,  **  were  long 
held  in  contempt  by  the  Romans,  whose  only  occupa- 
tions were  agriculture  and  war.'*    Yet  a  specimen 
of  the  Poetry,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  of  his  day,  has 
descended  to  us  in  the  Hymn  of  the  Fratrei  Arvalet ;  a  Hymn  of 
College  of  priests  instituted  by  the  founder  of  Rome  ^  Pratres 
for  the  purpose  of  perambulating  the  fields  in  Spring,  ^'^^•' 
and  of  imploring,  with  religious  ceremonies,  a  bless- 
ing on  the  harvest.    This  most  curious  monument  of 
Roman  antiquity  was  discovered  inscribed  on  a  stone 
in  opening  the  foimdations  of  the  sacristy  at  St.Peters 
in  the  year  1778*    It  is  thus  given  by  Eustace  :|| 


•^t 


*'Ih  HomtOo,  t  ^ntiquUat,  Rom.  lib.  i.  e.  84. 

X  Antiquitat.  Itom.  lib.  it.  c.  28. 

II  Clots,  Tour,  4to.  edit.  rol.  ii.  c  10. 
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ENOSLASES  IWATE 
NEVE  LVER  VEMARMAR  SINCVRRER  EIN  PLEORES 
SATVR  FVFERE  MARS  LIMEN  SALISTA  BERBER   - 
SEMVNES  ALTERNEl  ADVOCAPIT  CONCTOS 

ENOS  MARMOR  IVVATO 
TRIVMPE  TRIVMPE  TRIVMPE. 

Various  arrangements  and  interpretations  of  this  sin- 
gular document  have  been  proposed.  It  appears  that 
the  first  word  should  be  divided  into  Ehca  Loses; 
and  "  ii/icurrer  "  into  sin  currer.  The  intei^'retatlons 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  unsatisfactory"  and  dis- 
cordant. We  subjoin  that  of  Lanzi:  "  Nos,  Lates, 
juvate;  neve  luerem,  Mamars,  sinas  incurrere  in  Jkfres. 
Ador  fieri.  Mars;  (Xv/aop)  pestem  maris  siste.  Mars, 
Semones  alterni  advocate  cunctos,  Nos,  Mamuri,  juvato, 
Triumphe,  Triumpfie,  Triumphe,**  Although  this  inter- 
pretation is  liable  to  some  objections,  it  i^,  perhaps, 
the  most  correct  that  has  been  given ;  nor  does  the 
subject  merit,  for  itself,  any  very  laborious 'investiga- 
tion. 

The  ferocious  spirit  of  the  GrOTemment  of  IVQm.ul\is 
was,  in  some  degree,  mitigated  by  his  pacific  suc- 
cessor; still,  however,  nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  Poetry  appeared.  The  Salii,  priests  appointed  by 
Numa  to  guard  the  anca/ia,  or  sacred  shields,  one  of 
which  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  Homan  State  was  imagined 
to  depend,  sang  a  rude  carol,  a  few  words  of  which 
luKve  been  preserved  to  us  by  Varro  -,*  and  although, 
in  the  time  of  Horace,  antiquaries  professed  to  under- 
stand and  admire  it»  the  assurance  of  the  Poet  that  it 
was  unintelligible  to  him  may  reasonably  console  us 
for  its  lo8s,t  and  may  humble  our  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  decypher  the  isolated  wrecks  which  time 
has  ^ared  of  those  barbarous  ages.  %  The  Triumphal 
songs,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  by  Livy,} 
appear  to  have  been  merely  the  rude,  extemporaneous 
efiUsions  of  military  licence  amidst  the  hilarity  of  a 
Triumph,  and  never  to  have  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  compositions  3  and  the  style  and  nature  <^  the 
sacred  Hymns  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  what 
has  just  been  said  concerning  those  of  Romulus  and 
Numa.  Cicero  informs  us,||  out  of  Cato*8  "OriginesT 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  many  ages 
before  the  time  even  of  that  Philosopher,  to  comme- 
morate the  valiant  or  virtuous  achievements  of  their 
countrymen  in  songs,  accompanied  on  the  flute,  in  their 
entertainments ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  regrets  the  loss 
of  these  ballads.  But  how  far  there  was  any  real  cause 
of  regret,  we  may  tolerably  well  estimate  from  what  is 
actually  known  of  the  state  of  Roman  Poetry  when 
it  first  had  any  sensible  existence,  and  when  it  was 
sufficiently  bald,  though  formed  on  the  perfect  models 
of  Greece.  So  little  groundwork  is  there  for  the 
theories  of  Schlegel  and  Niebuhr,^  that  the  explcnts 
of  the  Roman  worthies  were  contained  in  a  series  of 
rhapsodies,  and  much  less  that  they  formed  the  subject 
of  a  regular  Epic  poem.  It  was,  most  probably,  this 
rude  kind  of  ballad,  sung  at  harvest  homes  and  other 
rustic  festivals,  which  gave  rise  to  that  law  of  the 

^Ep.  ad  Aug »  r.  86. 

X  '*  Shlinrum  carmina  rix  tacerdoNhtu  sm>  aatit  intrttigendd,^ 
Quint.  Hb.  i.  c.  6.  $  lir.  iii.  29.  ir.  20.  54.  v.  49.  vi.  10. 

H  TVttr.  Hif^  i.  2.  and  iv.  2.  Cf.  Val.  Max.  U.  1.  SO.  Gic. 
Brul.  xix. 

%  Schlegel, Lect,  iii.  Nieb.  RonUsck.  GckA.  vol. i. p.  178--354, &c. 


twelve  tables,  which  Cicero  alludes  to  in  order  to 
show  that  the  early  ages  of  Rome  were  not  so  totally 
destitute  of  cultivation  as  was  generally  believed.* 
"Si  quis  pipulo  occentassit,  carthenve  cmdisit,  quod 
infamiam  faxii  /hgitiumve  alteri.  Juste  feritor,**  The 
following  is  Horace's  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  species  of  poetry  if 

*'  Agrieolte,  prUcipftrim,  pmrvofue  hettti, 
Condita  post  frumtMa,  tatmUea  temaore  fut% 
Corjmty  ei  ijMtm  animmm  ipejinit  dnrafereniem^ 
Cwm  §0cUt  operum,jmeriM,  et  cot^ugefiaA, 
Telbtrtm  porco,  Sybmmim  iacte  piabani^ 
Ftorihua  et  vino  Genutm  memorem  hrevi*  mvi, 
Ft9C€tnUna  per  hunc  invmia  Ucentia  morem 
•  '  •         VersHus  aitfmia  opprobria  rtuticafudit ; 
.  ,        Libertatgue  recmrremtea  aeeepta  per  mtnot 
Lmtit  amabiiiter,  donee  Jam  Mtmu  apertam 
Jn  rabiem  verii  caepitjocus,  et  per  honettoM 
Jre  domtMy  impuni  tnimax  •'  doUtere  cruento 
Denie  lacessiUgfuit  uUaetit  quoque  cura 
Conditione  super  communi :  ouinetiam  lex 
Pienaque  iatu,  malo  qmm  noUet  carmine  quenquam 
Deseribi,     Vertere  modum,  formiditu  fusiis 
Ad  bene  dicendum  deleciandamfue  reasKti,'* 
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In  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  second  year  of  the  Lodl 
city,  and  in  the  Consulship  of  C.  Sulpitius  Peticus  and  Scenid 
C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  pestilence  raged  in  Rome.}    The 
Senate,  after  exhausting  their  whole  ritual  of  snper-* 
stitions  without  success,  had  recourse  to  that  natisn 
from  which  they  obtained   almost  all  tbeir  sacred 
rites  and  all  their  arts   of  divination ;— Etmria.    it 
was  then  that  scenic  entertainments,  {ludi  seemei)  for 
dramatic  they  could  not  be  called,  were  first  exhibited 
in  Rome.    Poetry  had  so  little  connection  with  these, 
that  they  did  not  so  much  as  embrace  dumb  show, 
but  consisted  merely  of  dances  to  the  flute.    The 
Roman  youth  were  pleased  with  these  exhibitions, 
and   imitated  them,  accompanying  the   action  with 
raillery.    The  Fesceonine  carols,  (so  called  from  Fa- 
cenmum,  a  town  of  Btrurta)  which  were^  for  the  most 
part  as  scnrrilovs  and  obscene  as  they  were  rude  sad 
inharmonious,  and  which  seem  to  have  borne  grest 
analogy  to  the  Greek  phallics,  sank    into  disrepute, 
or  were  only  retained  as  part  of  nuptial  ceremoaics, 
on  which  thdy  long  remained   fiuthful  attendttnts. 
Frequent  repetition  advanced  the  sceftie  exercises  of 
the  Romans  to  their  first  essay  towards  a  rcgidsr 
production,  which  was  called    a    Saiurst,  and  was 
accompanied  with  appropriate  music. 

llie  derivation  of  this  word  has  been  a  point  of  coo-  Sttan. 
troversy  with  the  learned.    Not  to  mention  any  other 
authors  who  have  treated  it,  the  Scallgers  are  divided 
on  it.    The  word  is  written  variously  in  MSS.  of 
authority :  Satara,  sat^a,  satira.    Some  derive  it  froas 
the  **  Umr  satura/*  a  dish  of  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  suppose  it  to  mean  an  olio ;  and  in  proof  of  their 
etymology  they  adduce  the  **  leges  satune^^  which 
treated  on  several  subjects ;  smHtm,  as  ibey  sspy,  beng 
only  a  more  modem  orthography  of  ssSmw,  as  **  maxw' 
tints  **  for  the  more  ancient  form  "  msantmus.'*  \\   Others, 
who  contend  that  the  true  orthograplry   is  sahftm, 
derive  it  from  aecrvp^,  and  make  it  somewhat  aa»- 
logons  to  the  early  satyrit  drama  of  Greece.     If  tins 
be  the  true  etymology,  the  early  form   would  have 
been,  most  probably,  safura,  winch  orthogmphy  w^ 
shall,  therefore,  adopt. 


•TWe.U^iv.    C/:Hor.lib.U.  &«.Lv.82. 

t  Ep,  ad  Aug,  V.  13!).  X  Ut.  viL  3, 

§  Harris,  P&ilosophicai  ArrangememtSt  ch.  18. 

II  "  Medius  est  quidam  U  et  I  Utterse  tonus."    Qsakx^  L  iv. 
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9Sf|fiH9«  Winlcvcr  be  the  etymology  of  tKe  name,  tbe  aiia«> 
Xi^'-^^lo^  of  tlie  thing  to  the  Greek  Mtyrics  does  not 
'^  iiboit  of  doubt.  We  are  ready  to  allow,  with  the 
great  critics  who  have  treated  this  subject  at  more 
extended  length  than  we  can  do,  that  its  resem- 
blance to  such  a  drama  as  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
must  have  been  irery  slender :  but  it  seems  to  have 
borne  a  close  analogy  to  the  satyric  exhibitions  of 
Tbespis,  and  a  still  greater  to  the  comic  ffsTvytot  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Livy,  the  satura  were  dances 
mingled  with  raillery,  which  only  differed  from  the 
old  Fescennine  carets  in  being  determinate,  in  respect 
both  of  mosic  and  verse.  Let  us  compare  with  this 
account  what  Horace  says  of  the  wtyri  of  Thespis.'* 

<*  Carmime  pd  tragieo  vtfem  eertmvit  •k  kireum 
Mnx  eiimm  mgTesie$  smifros  mtdmvit,  et  «J*tfr, 
Jncoiumi  gravitate  jocvm  tentavit,  eo  quhi 
IlUcthris  erat  ct  gratA  novitate  morttndHn 
Spectator,  fimchufoe  sacru,  et  potn»,  et  ejrfer." 

Tike  old  scholiast  certainly  considered  these  to  be  the 
same  as  the  mtura;  for,  in  explaining  this  passage  he 
observes :  **  OsUHdit  Saturam  natam  ene  ^  TragcedMs.*^ 
One  distinction  between  the  9atyri  and  Mtttra,  is  par- 
tictilarly  insisted  on  3  that,  in  the  latter.  Satyrs  were 
never  introduced;  but  this  is  more  than  can,  with 
certainty,  be  asserted  in  a  matter  of  so  great  obscurity 
and  antiquity.  Neither  is  the  point  of  much  conse* 
quence,  as  Satyrs  were  not  always  introduced  in  the 
Greek  satyri ;  the  resemblance  between  which  and 
the  Roman  iatura  is  acknowledged  by  Eichstaedt, 
altbough  that  author  denies  their  connection,  misled 
by  the  testimonies  of  Horace  and  QuintiHan,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  do  not  bear  upon  the  question. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  regnlar  drama  by 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  the  newly 
discovered  art  to  its  professors,  continued  their  Moiura, 
connected  with  the  Atellane  plays,  under  the  name  of 
€xo€iia»  'E{o^tov  or  cfb^o*  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  part  which  followed  the  last/icXovof  a  tra- 
gedy 5 1  whence  these  $aturw  were  named  erodta,  from 
their  being  brought  on  the  stage  after  the  play.  A  most 
striking  point  of  resemblance  existed  between  the  exodia 
and  the  Greek  satyric  drama.^  Dacier,  who  contends 
against  their  identity,  observes  that  the  actors  per- 
formed  in  the  same  masks  and  dresses  as  in  the  play, 
and  continued  their  characters ;  and  cites,  in  proof, 
the  following  passage  from  Juvenal : 


"  UrBiau 


ritum  movrf  Atettamm 
■» 


Where  it  is  evident  that  a  serious  character  was 
burlesqued.  Similarly,  where  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
mitian,^  '*  Occtdt^  tt  EMSum  Jtlium,  quhd  qvtm  scenico 
enxfio  sub  penond  Pari^  et  (Encneg  divcrthm  suum 
cum  uxore  tractduet,*'  he  evidently  refers,  by  Dacier*s 
adnaission,  to  a  serious  play,  in  the  exodmm  of  which 
the  satire  attuded  to  appwed.  Now  this  was  pre* 
ciscly  the  case  with  the  Greek  satyric.  Even  after 
Tragedy  had  attained  its  zenith,  it  was  customary  for 
the  poet  to  complete  his  Tcr/iaXo<ym  with  a  satyric 
drama,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  previous  play 
were  preserved.  To  this  custom  Horace  alludes  in 
liis  precepts  to  the  satyric  poet : 

•  f9et,  V.  920. 

7e4t99  idk§§.    Dt  MT.  IfetSof  9$  l|Aior,  viigmUmr  UxUm^  ^rw 


I  Mem.  de  CAcad^dtt  Inter.  Urn.  ii 
i  Suet.  Demit,  iz. 


^  ye  ^mitumfae  Mhmtf  fokatrnfme  oMkeiUmr  kerm 
Begah  eenepeetui  in  auro  nupsb  et  aetre, 
Migret  in  ohtcnrat  humili  termone  tabernas, 
Aut  dam  tritat  Ammmhii,  nubet  et  inania  captet,'** 

And  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  here  writing  to  Romans, 
on  a  Roman  subject ;  for,  independently  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  scholiast  above,  he  speaks  of  the  Taher* 
naria,  a  species  of  Roman  comedy,  and  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  knights  and  the  plebeians : 

''  Qfendumtttr  enim  pahue  ett  BQVUS,  et  pater  y  et  retf 
Nee,  ei  quidfricti  eiceris  vrehat  et  nneit  emtar^ 
JEpUa  Mcdpimni  amiwUe  uommt^eeemUL**'^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  stronger  proof  that  the 
Romans  had  a  satyric  drama,  and  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks ;  and  if  this 
were  not  the  exodiaiii,  we  have  no  account  of  what  it 
really  was.  And  thus  we  should  have  the  paradox, 
that  the  Romans,  who  imitated  every  other  species  of 
Greek  poetry,  had  left  this  untouched,  substituting  in 
its  place,  a  composition  perfectly  original,  and  with  a 
name  perfectly  Roman,  although  almost  the  same 
with  the  Greek  appellation  of  this  same  neglected 
species  of  poetry.  J 

Of  the  AieiUuut  FahuUt  which  next  succeeded,  we 
have  spoken  in  another  place,  (xviii.  62,)  and  in  the 
history  of  these  productions  and  of  the  Satire,  in 
order  to  preserve  method,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  very  much  beyond  the  time  when  the 
Ramans  first  began  to  have  Poets  of  their  own. 
Before  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  however,  the 
Satire  was  below  criticism,  and  the  Atellana,  If  Poetry 
at  all,  was  not  Latin.  Until  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  the  Romans  may  be  said  to  have  been 
without  a  Poet,  none  of  the  compositions  then  extant 
entitling  their  authors  to  that  lofty  name.  Cicero» 
who  is  as  tenacious  of  the  literary  excellence  of  his 
country  as  any  author  can  be,  will  not  believe  that  the 
refined  ears  oi  Romans  could  have  been  closed  so 
long  against  the  witcheries  of  the  Pythagorean  Philo-. 
sophy  3§  but  he  can  bring  no  better  proofs  of  the  con- 
trary than  what  we  have  already  mentioned  concern- 
ing the  early  lyric  poetry  of  Latium.ll  Indeed,  ha 
admits  that  the  Romans  received^  the  Art  of  Poetry 
late  i  an  expression,  which,  though  certainly  not 
intended  disrespertfiilly  to  the  Poetical  genius  of  his 
countrymen,  sufiiciently  shows  how  differently  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  considered  a  Poet ;  for,  were  the 
passage  to  be  literally  interpreted,  it  would  run,  "  It  was 
somewhat  late  when  we  were  instructed  in  the  art  of 
original  invention,**  (aroi^Toc^y.)  Cicero  accounts  for 
this  dearth  of  Poets,  from  the  repugnance  which  the 
people  manifested  towards  them ;  and  tells  us  that 

•  Art.  Poet.  227.  f  Art.  Poet.  U9. 

t  We  ssbjoin  the  titles  of  tke  principal  worki  in  which  the  his« 
torjr  end  neturt  of  the  RDniia  eatmrm  are  inTtttigeted  or  iUastnted  c 
Itaiici  Cesauboni  deSatyried  Greecorum  poiri  et  RomanoramSatirA^ 
lib.  ii.  Diteertation  ear  lee  Create  de  JuUen,  et  en  (efnired  tar  ke 
eiavraree  eatyriquet  dee  Ameiene,  prefiaed  to  Speimeiin's  Frepch 
trantlatiofi  Dacier's  Jhtcoare  ear  la  Satire,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  MMoiret  de  FAeadAnie  dee  Imcriptiane.  Jotcphi 
Scalif^eri  Caetigatianee  ad  ManUtam.  Juiti  Caetaris  Scaligeri  de 
Arte  Poetied,  lib.  i.  ei^».  it.  DMrielii  Hdnidi  de  Satyri  ffira-^ 
tianA  tractatie.  Vulpint  de  Sntyrm  Latinm  natarA,  ^.  Drydett'i 
Eetay  on  Satire.  BmiBoy,  Diecoare  ear  le  Cyclope  dEurtpide  et 
ear  le  tpeetacle  eatyriqae  dee  Cj-ece.  RobortelK  Oher  de  SmtyrA, 
Heyne  me  SatyricA  paeei  Grmeormm  et  entirA  Htmanermtn.  £ich- 
itaedt  de  dramate  Gr^eeman  iLwmieo  tatjfwiea*  Coos  ^ber  dSM 
aatyre  der  M$mer  and  Uker  JuaemeJ.  FUgeugeecMekteder  kemtisekem 
JjHteratmr.  Rnpertai  de  SatirAXotmamorwn,  pfefixed  to  bit  Javeoal. 

f  arWic  IHtp.  ir.  2.  II  Ikid.  L  1,  S. 

Y  "Seriiu  Poiticam  nee  accepimus."  Similarly  Horace,  **  Seru9 
enim  Grofcie  admomt  aeumina  ckartie,*'  &c. 
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even  those  minstrels  above  alluded  to*  wbo,  according 
to  Cato,  sang  the  warlike  achievements  of  their  an- 
cestors to  the  flute,  could  not  have  been  approved  by 
that  stem  magistrate,  who  reproved  Marcus  Nobilior 
for  taking  Poets  (meaning  only  Ennius)  with  him  to 
^tolia.  But  the  question  really  is,  what  was  the 
cause  which  excited  this  feeling  against  Poetry  ?  The 
only  answer  is,  the  unimaginative  character  of  the 
people.  A  neglect  of  other  literature  might  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  political  situation  of  the  Romans ; 
but  contempt  of  Poetry  is  explicable  upon  no  other 
hypothesis.  The  Celts  and  Scandinavians,  the  tribes 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  even  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  the  savage  hordes  of  Australia,  although 
without  other  literature,  still  possessed  even  regular 
Poetry.  War  alone  was  the  Art  in  which  the  Romans 
excelled,  and  the  fact  of  their  inferiority  in  the  Arts 
of  civilisation  and  literature,  is  conspicuous  through 
the  dazzling  veil  of  Poetic  light  which  Virgil  has  cast 
around  it,  in  pourtraying  their  military  glory  :^ 

"  Excudmt  alii  spirantia  mollint  tera, 
Credo  equidctn :  vivos  duceni  de  mannore  vuUut : 
OrabUnt  catuas  melius,  coeliaue  nuatlis 
Describeni  radioy  et  tureentia  sidera  dicent : 
Tu  regrre  imperio  popuJoSf  Romans,  memento  s 
Hte  TIBI  erunt  artes :  Pacisque  imponere  morrm, 
Parcere  tubjectis,  et  debellare  svperbof," 

The  subjugation  of  Etruria  by  the  RoHlan  arms  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
civilisation  which  dawned  on  the  Romans  at  the 
beginning  of  their  sixth  century.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  event  at  all  familiarized  the  victors  with 
Etrurian  literature,  with  which,  such  as  it  was,  even 
before  this  conquest  they  were  tolerably  well  acquainted. 
Their  commerce  with  the  Etruscans  was  considerable  j 
from  them,  as  we  before  observed,  they  derived  their 
sacred  rites,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  pretended  art 
of  divination  ;  and  this,  if  it  were  not  the  only  litera- 
ture which  the  Etruscans  studiously  cultivated,  seems 
to  have  been  all  for  which  the  Romans  valued  an 
Etruscan  education.  *'  Habeo  auctores"  says  Livy, 
speaking  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  of 
Rome,  "  vulgo  turn  Romanos  pneros,  sicut  nunc  Gracis, 
tia  Etrusas  Uteris  erudiri  soUtos"i  Cicero  J  and  Valerius 
Maximus§  tell  us  that  the  Senate  sent  youths||  of  the 
principal  families  in  Rome  to  the  nations  of  Etruria, 
to  be  instructed  in  their  prophetic  discipline.  The 
Poetry  of  the  Etruscans,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was 
contemptible  to  the  last  degree ;  their  ignorance  of 
the  drama,  in  particular,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  has  already  been  said  about  Etruscan  players  in 
Rome.  From  them  therefore  the  Romans  certainly 
never  derived  their  Poetry  5  and  had  they  done  so,  the 
opportunities  were  so  great  and  so  numerous  before 
the  final  conquest  of  Etruria,  that  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  they  would  not  long  before  have  availed 
themselves  of  them. 

Horace  indicates  the  real  cause  : 

"  Gbaecia  captafemm  victoreni  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio  .*"  Y 

It  was  Greece,  and  Greece  alone,  that  was  equal  to 

•JKn,yi,  t  Liv.  ix.  36. 

t  De  Div.  i.  41.  §  Val.  Max.  i.  1.     , 

11  There  is  a  controvcny  about  their  number.  The  copies  of 
Cicero  generally  state  six  ;  those  of  Valerius,  ten.  Commenta- 
tors, however,  are  generally  agreed  that  Valerius  meant  to  foUoir 
Cicero,  although  it  is  dtfficnlt  to  decide  which  text  is  corrupted, 
if  indeed  both  are  not.  The  number  of  the  Etmrian  nations  wia 
twelve. 

^  Ep,  ad  Aug,  V.  155. 
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the  miracle  \  she  wound  ber  chains  around  her  bar-  Boraci^ 
barous  conqueror,  and  held  him  in  a  slavery  more     ^^'^  ' 
glorious  than  his  boasted  freedom  and  universal  nias-  y^^* 
tery.    But  by  Grmda  we  are  not  here  to  understand     p^ 
Greece  Proper,  but  Gracia  Magna  and  Sicily ;  which,      ^^ 
being  inhabited  by  Greeks,  first   brought,  by  their 
subjugation,  the  Greek  writers  to  the  notice  of  the 
Romans. 

The  boundaries  of  Magna  Qr^da  are  not  accurately 
ascertained,  nor  does  it  belong  to  us  to  attempt  set- 
tling them  here.    But  the  south  of  Italy  had  for 
many  centuries,  been    peopled  with    settlers   from 
Greece,  who  retained  and  cultivated  the  Arts  and 
literature  of  the  mother  country.     In  the  487th  year 
of  the  city,  the  Romans  obtained  complete  possessioa  Magni 
of  this  interesting  country  by  the  conquest  of  Tarcn-  GracU. 
tum }  and  the  intercourse  established  between  the  two 
nations  necessarily  introduced    literary  pursuits   at 
Rome.     The  study  of  poetry  in  particular  had  not 
been  neglected  by  the  Italian  Greeks.     Pythagoras 
and  his  School   gave  their  Philosophic  precepts  in 
verse:  Orpheus  of  Crotona  wrote  a  Poem  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition ;   Ibycus  of  Rhegium    com- 
posed odes;  Alexis  of  Thurium  wrote  two  hundred 
and  ibrty-five  comedies;  Stephanus,  his  son,  was  a 
comedian.    Dunlop^  says  that  this  Stephanus  (whom 
he  calls  Stefieino,  apparently  taking  this  part  of  his 
work  from   Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital  lib.  L. 
part  2.  c.  2,)  was,  according  to  Suidas,  the  uncle  of 
Menander.  ,  The  words  of  Tiraboschi   are  certainly 
ambiguous ;  but  Suidas,  in  the  editioxk  which  Tira- 
boschi himself  cites,makes  Alexis,  and  not  Stephanus, 
the  uncle  of  Menander.     "  AXcfi?  Oovpto*.**  •  *'  r€7o»'« 
^6  irarpwf  Mcvw^pov  rov  KWfuKov**^    Tiraboschi  and 
Dunlop  make  Stephanus  a  tragedian  on  the  authon^ty 
of  Suidas ;  but  the  lexicographer  adds,  ''  &rxe  ee  vwv 
Sre^ai^ov,     xal    ainou    KQMIKON.**       XenocritUS    of 
Locris  wrote  dithyrambs,  Theano  of  th«  same  place 
composed   lyric  poetry,   and  Nossis  also  of  Locris 
wrote  epigrams. 

The  conquest  of  Magna  Grtecia  was  succeeded  by  Sicily. 
an  event  which  contributed  in  a  still  greater  degree 
to  advance  the  cause  of  literature  among  the  Romans. 
Two  years  only  after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  arose 
the  first  Punic  war.     The  scene  of  this  contest  was 
not,  as  formerly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
territory ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  them  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  charms  of  the  Grecian  Muse  at  home, 
while  they  were  every  day  unveiling  new  beauties  in 
the  theatre  of  the  war,  Sicily.     In  this  country  the 
flowers  of  Grecian  Pofisy  had  blossomed  with  much 
greater  luxuriance  than  even  on  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, and  here  was  the  cradle  of  the  pastoral  and 
comic  Muses,     It  was  here  that  Stesichorus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  Bucolic  Poetry,  and  certainly 
did  reduce  lyrical  compositions  to  the  regular  division 
of  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.     It  was  here  that 
Empedocles    "  married    to    immortal    verse  "^   the 
'*  illustrious  discoveries  "  of  his  "  divine  mind  ;"  that 
JBpicharmus  invented  comedy,  which  was  cultivated 
■  by   Philemon,   Apollodorus,  Carcinus,  Sopbron,  and 
vaiious  others ;    and  that  Tragedy  found  successful 
votaries  in  Empedocles,  Socicles,  and  Acbaeus.    It  was 
in  Sicily  that  the  mime  was  invented;  or,  at  least, 
perfected  ;  Pindar,  iCschylus,  and  Shnbnides,  had  re- 

•  Hist,  of  Bom,  lit.  toI«  U^*  63«. 
f  Said.  voc.  "AXc^if.  .  . 
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ft«%gnphy.  sided  at  the  Court  of  Hiero  I.  and  Theognis  of  Me^ 

Sini  committed  his  precepts  to  elegiacs  in  Sicily.  The 
ionysii  also  were  authors  as  well  as  patrons  of  lite- 
rary n*en.  At  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  in 
Sicily,  it  is  not  improhahle  that  Theocritus  was  living. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Carthage,  in  the 
year  of  the  city  512,  a  part  of  Sicily  was  ceded  by 
Treaty  to  the  Romans,  who  had  now  leisiure  and  tran* 
quillity  to  enable  them  to  inquire 

<*  Qmid  S^k0clUt  ei  ThetfU^  et  JEtehyhu  utile  femnt:^ 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  Provinces 
carae  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  imported  their  arts  and 
cultivation ;  and  from  this  period  the  History  of  Ro- 
man Poetry  assumes  a  regular  and  connected  form. 

In  the  Consulship  of  C.Claudius  Cento,  and  M.  Sem* 
pronius  Tuditanus,  the  SlSth  or  514th  year  of  Rome, 
(for  in  Cicero*s  time  authors  were  not  agreed  on  the 
exact  chronology,*)  Livius  Andronicus  first  advanced 
the  Dramatic  Art  from  the  satura  to  a  regular  plot.  His 
surname  evidently  proves  that  he  was  a  Greek,  but 
whether  of  Greece  Proper,  Italy,  or  Sicily,  is  not 
known.  His  Roman  name  seems  also  to  intimate  that 
be  imis  the  freedman  of  a  certain  Livius  $  it  being  the 
custom  of  freedmen  at  Rome,  to  assume,  on  liberation, 
the  name  of  their  former  master.    It  is  most  probable 
that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  in  MagTUL  Grecia  or  Sicily,  as  the  Romans,  at 
that  time,  had  no  regular  intercourse  with  Greece.  He 
is  generally  asserted  to  have  been  the  slave  of  Livius 
Salinator,  but  Tiraboschi  can  find  no  better  authority 
ibr  this  statement  than  the  Chromcle  of  Eusebius ;  and 
•as  Salinator  was  not  Consul  until  u.  c.  534,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  master  of  Andronicus  was  another  of 
the    same  family.    Attius,  the  annalist,  according  to 
Cicero,t  said  that  Livius  vnis  made  captive  at  Taren- 
turn,  thirty  years  after  the  date  usually  assigned  to  his 
^rst  play ;  but  Cicero  treats  this  as  a  gross  error.  The 
account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Dmina  is  curious.  {     **  Livius,"  says  he,  ^*  being,  as 
was  then  the  case  with  all,  the  actor  of  his  own  pro« 
ductions ;  and  having  weakened  his  voice  by  being 
frequently  recalled  on  the  stage,  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained leave  to  introduce  a  boy  to  sing  his  part  before 
the  flute«player,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  perform  his 
compositions  with  more  spirited  action,  because  he 
was  no  longer  impeded  by  the  use  of  his  voice.  From 
this  circumstance,"  adds  the  Historian,  '^  arose  the 
custom  qf  actors  performing  to  the  singing  of  others, 
and  only  employing  their  voices  in  dialogue/'    The 
works  of  Andronicus  have  perished  j  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  opinions  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  Time- 
xnig^ht  have  been  more  injurious  to  us.     Cicero  says 
they  were  not  worth  a  second  perusal  ;§  and  Horace, 
in   whose    time  they  were  regularly  taught  in  the 
schools,  reproves  the  undiscriminating  antiquaries  of 
Ills  day,  who  exalted  them  above  the  refined  prodnc* 
tions  of  |t  more  polished  age  :  ||— 

**  Ntm  equidem  ttiMC/or,  delendafue  eamUna  LM 
Sne  rear,  memini  qua  plagotum  miki  parvo 
OtbiUum  dictmrt ;  »ed  emendata  trideri, 
Pulckrmfut,  et  eatactis  minimum  dOataniia^  miror* 
Inter  fu^g  verlum.  emieuit  H  forte  decorum ^  et 
Si  venue  pmilo  eoncinnicr  unua  et  alter ^ 
Injuati  totum  ducit  venditfue  poema" 
^—i—  ■■■ I      ■  — 1— — — ii^— 

•  Cie.  Brut,  xiriit.  ef.  ^utd.  7Wc.  IHep,  i.  1.  Aul.  Cell.  xriL  2K 
t  Brut,  xTiii.  X  Lit.  vii.  2. 
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The  names  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Andronicus  are 
AchtUes,  Adon,  JEgisthus,  Ajax,  Andromeda,  Antiopa, 
Centauri,  Eqmu  Trojanus,  Helena,  Hermume,  Ino,  Lydius, 
Protenlaodanda,  (fort^  ProtesUatis  ei  Laodamia)  Serenus, 
Tereus,  Teucer,  Virgo.  Beside  his  Dramatic  works, 
he  made  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Satur* 
nian  metre;  and  Livy  tells  us,  that  a  Hymn  com- 
posed by  him  in  honour  of  Diana,  was  sung  through 
the  city  by  twenty-seven  virgins,  in  the  year  546, 
of  which  the  Historian  gives  us  no  very  favour- 
able account  :  "  Illd  tempestate  forsitan  taudabUe 
rudibus  ingenns,  nunc  abhorrens  et  incondUum,  si  refera* 
tury*  Some,  on  the  authority  of  Diomedes,t  the 
Grammarian,  make  Livius  the  first  Latin  Epic  Poet; 
but  for  '*  JLtmuf"  we  should  read  '^EnroMs,*'  or  '*is"  as 
is  found  in  the  best  editions.  Livius,  according  to 
Suetonius, t  taught  Greek  at  Rome;  that  is,  translated 
Greek  words  and  authors  for  such  as  were  desirous  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  language ;  for  the  Art  of 
Grammar  was  then  unknown  to  the  Romans.  He 
lived  till  Cato  was  a  "  youth  )*'§  that  is,  till  he  had 
reached  his  seventeenth  year,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  died  before  the  year  of  the  city  535.  But  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  his  having  lived 
until  546  \  as  the  Hymn  sung  in  that  year  might  have 
been  composed  on  some  previous  occasion. 


Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  first  epoch  of  Comedy* 
Roman  Poetry.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss, 
separately,  the  progress  of  its  di£Rerent  departments 
during  that  period,  which  lasted  about  two  centuries, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  splendid  sra  of  which  the 
life  of  Horace  .supplies  to  us  the  literary  history. 
Cneus  Nsevius,  six  years  after  the  representation  of 
Livius's  first  Play,i|  became  a  candidate  for  Dramatic 
fame,  and  wrote,  as  well  as  Livius,  Comedies  and  Tra- 
gedies. The  names  of  the  latter  preserved  to  us  are 
Mgisihm,  Alcestis,  Dana€,  Dulorestes,  Equus  Tro-- 
janus,  HesUma,  Hector,  Iplugenia,  Lycurgus,  Phce» 
nissa,  Profesilaodamia,  and  Telephus.  His  Comic 
humour  .seems  to  have  partaken  much  of  the  old 
Satyric  spirit,  and  like  that  of  the  early  Comic  Poets  of 
Greece,  to  have  been  fearlessly  and  liberally  directed 
against  the  leading  characters  of  the  State.  The 
following  lines,  preser^'ed  to  us  by  Aulus  Gellius,^ 
were  applied,  by  common  scandal,  to  the  elder  Afri-* 
canus  :— 

"  Etium  qui  ret  magnae  etepi  geuit  glorioei, 
Ct^us  facta  viva  nunc  vi^ent,  qui  apud  gentes  tolut 
Preeataty  eum  euut  pater,  cum  pallia  uno,  ab  amicA  ebduxit !  ' 

He  had  also,  in  a  comprehensive  line,  insinuated  that 
the  family  of  the  Metelli  did  not  enjoy  the  Consulship 
on  account  of  their  own  deserts,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  evil  destiny  of  Rome  : — 

*  <  Fato  Metelli  BommJSunt  Coniulei.* 


t» 


This  the  Metelli  retaliated  with  a  threat,  which  was^ 
afterwards  executed  on  the  Poet ; 

<<  Daiunt  malum  Metelli  Nmvio  Poitee,^ 

NflBvius  was  imprisoned,  and  composed  in  confine- 
ment his  two  Comedies,  the /fariolti<  and  iYkeLeontes:**^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  these,  which  were  a  sort  of  recanta- 


•  Ut.  xxrii.  37. 

X  De  Bluett.  Gram,  i.  t. 
II  Aul.  GeU.  zrii.  21. 

•  •  Aol.  GelU  L  24. 


i*  Diom.  Oram,  iii. 
I  etc.  Caia,  Mi0,  ziV. 
\  Noct.  Att,  Ti.  18, 
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BiogTAphf.  f^  of  ^^  former  lampoons,  he  \n»  set  at  libertj  by 
the  Trihunes  of  the  people.  GeUnu,  in  the  passage  nt>in 
whence  this  uiformattoa  is  taken,  tells  us  that  the  Sa« 
lire  of  Nevios  resembledthat  of  the  Greek  PoeU;  and 
Horace  informs  us  that  the  popularity  of  the  Poet  was 
so  great,  and  that  his  works  were  ao  well  known,  that 
copies  of  them  were  neglected  as  useless  to  perpetuate 
j^  ^^      what  was  in  every  man*s  memory:— 

A,  D.     The  Nadings  and  inteipretations,  however,  of  this  pas^ 
13.       sage  are  varioos.    Nsvius  died  at  Utica,  whither  he 
had  been  banished  for  coodDiiing  his  inveotives  agdiitt 
the  Roman  Aristocracy,  about  u.  c.  560* 

The  hiwiessasul  unsparing  satire  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
intolerable  even  in  the  licentious  Democracy  of  Athens, 
was  little  likely  to  maintain  a  permanent  asceadaacy  at 
Eome.  Ttie  example  of  Ncevius  had  not  been  lost, 
^utoB.  aind  his  successor,  Flautus,  carefidiy  evaded  the  mia^ 
fortunes  which  it  appeared  would  too  surdy  attend 
ridiculing  the  pubiic  characters  of  the  day.  Some  of 
his  ppoductioas  seem  imitated  from  the  later  Plays  of 
Aristophanes,  or  what  is  generally  called  the  Middle 
Comedy  of  the  Greeks  $  and  in  these,  probably,  public 
cfaacacters  were  covertly  satiriaed.  Others,  again,  aie 
formed  on  the  model  of  Menaader,  or  the  New  Co- 
medy. Plautus,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, t  was  an 
imitator  of  Bpicharmus;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaiaiag  the  merits  of  his  model,  nor  tiM  extent  of 
his  success.  When  we  read  the  Flays  of  Plautus^ 
and  learn  6wm  all  antiquity  how  hi^ly  they  were 
admired,  we  eannot  hiit  fed  surprise  at  finding 
Horace  treatiflig  them  as  woiks  agreeable  indeed  to 
their  mstic  forefsiliiers,^  but  pemctly  obscdete  in 
his  own  moie  polite  and  fostidious  age.  But  pethi^ 
this  is  more  than  oa^t,  in  fidmess,  to  be  deduced 
from  the  words  of  the  Poet  :— 

**  Jit  mottri  fr9mn  PiamHmM  €t  mcwertt  €# 
/  mrfwrrf  salot  j  mkmimm  p^tttmtcr  mfrmmftn, 
Ne  4icam^  stmUif  wiirtMi  ;  H  mtd^  tg9  «f  v«t 
Stimus  imtrianmm  itfido  sepMure  dictum^ 
Lfgitinutmfue  totnoH  digHU  cntttmut^et  mirt^ 

These  words,  although  they  are  generally  understood 
to  imply  the  most  unqualified  oensuxe  on  Plautus,  in 
reality  only  charge  his  metres  with  ruggedness,  and 
his  jesta  with  coarseness  \  the  truth  of  whidi  charges 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  his  most  devoted  admirers. 
The  Comedies  of  Flautus  are  written  in  a  style  much  too 
unfettered  by  the  Aristotdian  rules  of  composition, 
to  command  the  entire  approbation  of  critics  of  that 
School  i  but,  though  he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Terence 
infelidtyof  expression  and  purity  of  language,  his 
Dramatic  flights,  not  unfrequently,  surpass  die  loftiest 
of  that  most  elegant  writer. 
Comic  "^c  ^ew  Comedy  of  the  Homans  was  not,  in  all 

Metre.  respects,  a  copy  of  the  Cheek ;  the  scene  was  gene- 
mlly  laid  at  A^ens,  sad  the  characters  were  of  the 
middle  station  of  life,  as  In  Menaoder ;  but  the  «rti<* 
fice  of  a  double  plot  was  added,  and  the  Latin  Muse, 
in  all  other  compositions  severer  than  her  sister  of 
Greece,  in  the  Drama  aHowed  herself  much  greater 
licences,  and  these  in  Comedy,  were  almost  unboimded. 
It  was  doubted  in  the  time  of  Horace  whether  Co* 
medy  was  a  Poem  ;§  inasmuch  as  its  subject  and  style 


are  prosaic,  and  it  only  differs  frooi  prose  by  being  Honce.-i« 
metrical.  Even  in  this  latter  respect,  however,  the  Utb* 
difference  is  not  very  sensible,  and  the  following  pas-  *^^- 
sage  of  Cicero  wHI  show  that  the  harmony  of  tbe  ^  ~ 
Comic  verse  was  not  very  perceptible^  even  in  Iub 
Uase :  '*  Comicorum  unarii,  propter  nmiUtudinem  ht* 
rnonw,  nc  uep^  suni  abjecii^  ut  nonnunquam  vk  in  his 
fuunerus  et  versus  intelligi  possit;***  aad  among  the 
modems,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Bentley,  and  Faber,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  metres  of  Terence  to 
rule,  have  been  obliged  to  admit  great  numbers  of  ex- 
ceptions to  their  theories.  The  Latin  Comic  meafiuie, 
like  its  model  the  Greek,  ooosists  lor  the  most  part  of 
iambic  trimeters  and  trochaic  letiameter^  altbougli 
these  are  B%uch  less  restricted  than  the  oorrespondii^ 
metres  of  the  Greek  Stage.  Thus  the  iambic  verse 
admits  in  every  pboe,  except  the  last,  wherein  the  cba- 
racteristic  loot  is  always  preserved,  the  dactyl,  aasp 
psest*  apoiidee,  tribrach,  pyrrhic,  and  proodeasoM, 
The  same  feet  are  dlowed  ia  the  trochaic  verse.  Tke 
only  dlstiactioa  is  that  the  iambufl  is  never  admitted 
into  the  trodiaic  verae,  nor  the  trochee  into  the  iam- 
faic  A  principal  diffioulty,  howeiwr,  arises  from 
Bsany  words  bong  scanned  in  Comedy,  «s,  doubtless, 
they  were  pronounced  ia  conversation,  in  order  to 
bring  this  apedes  of  eompoaition  still  scaler  the  fonns 
of  o»linary  life.    We  simil  give  eome  instances  ftom 
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Eftioaofv.  LUhi  I  i»^f««  I  m/Si\pit€9\  tat  m'^]^^\ 


ifmdi  Bar  wiuemilkmiAflmt  §at/mu 

oii.miStMd\^b}kr\u»  fM*t4iMf|f««|/3rw. 

BB^OBOfdL^'  litfi^lW   ASe  \  M  di^  ex  iJkSe   We  \9imi  \^ 
mem\iem\4ki\ki.    IVod1.T0lr.Oit. 
Q»*  hUer,  Qui*  kUer,  ioe  Qidd  i$Uer^ 


But  even  these  tides  will  not  ezplnhi  every  vosa. 
Terence  is  aaere  remiss  in  the  eoostraction  of  hii 
verses  than  Flautus,  tod  the  traces  of  early  rusticitf 
Vfhich  were  said  hy  Horace  to  exist  even  in  his  days 
tt  the  litenfcure  of  his  oonntry,  are  no  where  iMre 
eoospicaoua  than  in  ^e  Terdficafion  nf  ^e  Conne 
Ftoets  of  Latnmu 

The  Hosnan  Dransadid  not  atrictly  ennfine  itself  As  Pntoti 
Greek  sidijecta.     Haraoe  conBOKoda  thnae  antfasn    ioA 
who  bad  patrtotieally  ventured  to  deaert  the  bestam'^^^^ 
pslfa,  and  celebrate  national  tapks  :— 


"JVir 


*Ep,aiAmg, 
ZDeArt^PoeU 


§lbid..C«l.i.i.4ft» 


et 
Vet  pd  PrmteMtmtk  veiftd 

These  plays  were  Tragedies  and  Comediea  1  espettivdy,» 
of  which  the  characters  were  Roman.  Patrick,  indeed, 
in  the  life  of  Terence  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that 
Poet,  contends  tfiat  the  PnttexUt  vrere  oidy  Comedies 
of  a  more  senons  kmd.  lliis  idea  is  veiy  common, 
and  is  advocated  by  Gyraldus  and  J.  €•  Sodigcr, 
(Gryrald.  de  ConurdJdT-^ScaL  de  Com,  et  Trag.  cap.  in.) 
But,  whatever  ^ey  may  have  been  called.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  had  not  the  nature  of  C6medy.  Gyral- 
dus distinguishes  thus  bctwmu  Tragedy  nnd  what  he  is 
pleased  to  edl  tiie  Fusisjiiuig  Comedy.  ^  Fnttexta 
verb  mhocd  Tragcsdid  differ^  gu^d  va  T\ragcedSd  heroSs 
hUrodMcuaiur^  m  PneiexttUd  RomaauB  permnur^  ui  BralaJ^ 
JDednc.*'  According  to  this  ncoonnt,  they  were  Trage- 

•  Orat,  It. 
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dies  «m  Roman  sobjeeto.  It  is  true  tbat  the  word 
Togaia  was  used  generally  to  express  a  Roman  F)ay, 
ia  opposilioQ  to  PalHaia,  a  Greek  Play ;  beeaose  the 
Praierta  was  bot  the  Toga  of  the  nobler  Romans*  and 
only  dHfered  from  the  ordinary  Toga  in  being  bordered 
wiCh  purple :  Toga  FttmrKXTA  pwrpurd.  When,  how- 
erer,  the  word  Togata  is  used  specifically,  it  denotes 
the  fahula  tabemaria,  or  Roman  Comedy;  or,  a 
higher  class  of  Comedy  than  the  tabenutria,  hot  still 
purely  Roman.  Besides  these  terms,  there  were 
others  referring  to  the  internal  economy  of  plays.  A 
Comedy  which  contained  much  bustle  and  action  was 
called  MoUyria ;  the  reverse  of  this  was  called  5to- 
iaria  ;  and  where  the  two  were  combined,  the  com- 
position was  called  Mixta.  The  principal  writers  of  the 
Comm^ia  Togata  were  Trabea,  Lamia,  Pomponius, 
AtU,  Titimus,  and  Afranius.  The  loss  of  the  writings 
of  the  last- mentioned  Poet,  which  were  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Gregory  I.  is  an 
irreparable  calamity  to  literature.  From  the  character 
which  he  possessed  smong  his  countrymen,  and  which 
has  been  so  beautifully  given  in  one  line  by  Horace,* 


*t 


JMeH»ar^mait9gm 


there  is  reason  to  beMeve  that  his  Dramas  were,  at 
once,  excellent  and  original^  and  it  must  have  been 
curious  to  see  what  the  vigovooa  nund  of  a  Roman 
Dramatist  could  have  produced,  when,  drawing  fiom 
the  great  model.  Nature,  he  continually  corrected  and 
refined  his  copy  from  the  elegant  proportions  of  the 
Attic  ThaKa.  Stephens  has  collected  a  few  scattered 
iia^ments  of  this  author,and  though  little  judgment  of 
the  Poet  can  be  formed  from  them,  some  of  them 
evince  great  delicacy  and  elesance. 

We  have  scanty  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of 

Comedy  between  the  timea  of  Plautus  and  those  of 

Terence.    AU  the  works  of  the  numerous  Comedians 

who  flourished  during  that  period,  exclusive  of  a  few 

fngmtnts,  have   perished.     Their  names,  and  the 

titles  of  their  plays,  may  be  found  in  Fabricius*s 

BibUotheca  Latina^  lib.  iv.  c.  1.'  Cacilius  Statius  is 

the  most  celebrated  among  them ;  Varro  gives  his 

plots  the  palm  jt  Cicero  doubts  whether  he  is  not  the 

beat  Comic  Poet  j(  and  Quinctilian  andf  Horace  bear 

testimony  to  his  great  popularity.^    Cicero,  however, 

in  other  passages,  condemns  his  Latinity.||     But  the 

best  idea  to.)t>e  formed  of  Cecilius  is  from  certain  pas- 

sag^es  of  his  Plocmm,  an  imitation  of  the  IIXok/ov^  or 

Necktace    of  Menander,    which   Aulus    Gellius    has 

cited,   together  with  the  originals,  for  the  purpose 

of  showing  the  inferiority  or  this  Poet,  and   Latin 

Poets  in  general,  to  their  Greek  masters.^     If  we 

are  to  take  these  passages  of  Cscilius  as  a  specimen 

of  the  method  of  imitation  of  the  Comic  Poets,  we 

shall  find  it  greatly  to  have  resembled  Virgil's  imita- 

Tcxcaoe.     tion  of  Homer  or  of  Theocritus.     Whatever  may  have 

heen  the  general  style  or  character  of  the  Comedies 

written   during  the  interval  now  in  question,  it  is 

scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Terence  could,  at 

once,  have  raised  this  species  of  composition  to  the 

perfection  in  which  he  left  it,  had  not  several  grades 

intervened.    Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  Comedy  had, 

during  this  period^  undergone  alteration ;  seeking  no 


*  Ep.  md  ^ug.  f  7fi  Parmeno,  ap.  Non,  in  voc.  Posceit. 

:  De  Ormi.  |  l^iint.  lib.  z.  1.  Hor.  Ep,  tul  jiug, 

lEp.ad  Atti  vfl.  3.  Btmt. ' 
\  Lib.  iL  23. 


longer  to  please  by  the  mere  ri^culous,  the  Comic 
Muse  had  applied  herself  to  the  more  worthy  and 
Philosophical  task  of  dchneatiBg  otdinary  life  as  it  is, 
with  its  pathetic,  no  less  than  its  amusing  character. 
This  appears  from  the  following  judgment  of  Varro  :* 
"  waOff  Trabea,  et  JtHtiuB  €t  CaaUuM  fiuiU  mm>erant." 
This  is  the  style  of  Comedy  which  Terence  has  chosen 
to  excel  in  j  although  in  pathos  he  was  held  inferior 
to  those  Poets.    There  is  indeed  no  violent  excitation 
of  the  passions  in  Terence  j  but,  while  the  writings 
of  Plautus  are  studiovsly  filled  With  jcsto  and  witti- 
cisms, it  is  seldom  that  Terence  mdulees  in  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  but  is  content  to  raise  a  laugh  naturally 
from  his  subject ;  employing  sometimes  a  grave  and 
scnteiitioiis  discourse,  which  would  have  been  quite 
incompatible  with  the  Middle  Comedy.    The  unities^ 
somewhat  loosely  observed  by  Comedians  of  the  old 
sdiool,  have  never  been  violated  by  Terence,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  Heautotitimorummos ;  and  to  this  rule 
he  has,  apparently,  made  important  sacrifices.     The 
artifice  of  a  double  plot,  occasionally  found  in  Plautus, 
was  carried  to  its  perfection  by  Terence,  whose  skill 
in  ita  manageaieBt  is  in  the  highest  degree  admirable. 
Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  society  at  Athens,  (the 
scene  of  the  greater  part  kA  Latin  Comedies,)  where 
master  and  slave  formed  the  only  prominent  distinctk>ns, 
and  such  the  severity  of  the  laws  which,  both  there 
and  at  Rome,  guarded  every  avenue  of  Satire,  that  the 
Comedies  remaining  to  us,  those  of  Terence  especially, 
pcesent  litUe  novelty  of  character  or  plot.     A  para^ 
site  and  a  soldier,  a  courtesan,  a  geatleman  and  a 
slavey  are  the  usual  ingredients  of  the  Drama  >  the  in* 
terest  of  which  usually  turns  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
last,  and  the  catastrophe  on  one  of  the  characters 
tunung  out  to  be  a  free-woman  of  Athens. 

A  life  of  Terence  is  extant  which  is  referred  hy 
some  critics  to  Dooatus,  and  by  others  to  Suetonius.- 
This  uncertainty  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  ere* 
dit  of  the  narrative.  If  Donatus  was  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Virgil,  he  was  so  careless  and  so  credu- 
lous that  his  historical  authority  is  contemptible.  Wa 
fear,  however,  that  the  internal  evidence,  as  far 
as  style  is  concerned,  would  fix  the  story  upon  him. 
The  anecdote  of  Terence^  supping  with  Caecilius,  is 
quite  DouaUam,  and  cannot  be  true,  from  chronolo- 
gical considerations,  if  CsBcUius  the  Poet  be  meant  -, 
but  some  copies  have  Oerius.  Similar  is  the  relatioii 
of  Consetitts,  quoted  by  the  same  author,  that  he 
perished  on  his  return  from  Greece  with  one  hundred 
and  eight  Comedies,  which  he  had  translated  hovi 
Menander  $  when  it  is  most  probable  that  Menander 
wrote  only  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  it  is  not  cer* 
tain  that  he  wrote  so  many  >  and  Terence  had  already 
imitated  four  of  them.  Part  of  the  work  is  certainly 
the  production  of  Suetonius  >  but  whether  this  is  only 
a  short  quotation  or  the  bulk  of  the  history  is  uncer- 
taiBj  Terence,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  a  Carthaginian,  and  to  have  been  a  sUve  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  early  liberated.  He  was  intimate 
with  Sdpio  Africanus,  the  younger,  and  Lsslius;  who 
are  accused,  with  no  slight  colour  of  probability,  of 
baving  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  his  Come- 
dies. .  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  exquisite 
purity  and  elegance  of  the  Terentian  Latinity  should 
be  the  unassisted  production  of  a  Carthaginian  slave  1 
and  Terence  himself  admits,  in  the  Prologue  to  his 
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Biogwpliy.  Jdelphi,  that  he  received  the  assistance  of  persons 
~  '  who  were  eminently  useful  in  the  State: 

«  Nam,  fuhd  uti  dicmnt  mmievoli,  hominn  n»Hle8 
Ettm  a^Htarty  aasiduique  unh  Mcribere  ; 
QuodiUi  nutiedietum  vckefnens  tsse  exittuvufnt. 
Earn  iaudem  kic  dttcii  maxummn,  quiim  iiUt placet 
Qui  wbis  universis  ei  pojmlo  pUceni  s 
Quorum  operA  in  hello,  in  otio,  in  nrgotio, 
Suo  fuiaque  tempore  unu  est  Mine  superbid" 

Similar  is  the  passage  in  the  prolo^e  to  the  Heau- 
toniimorumenos  : 

"Turn,  quod malevolui  vetutpoitm  dictitat, 
Repenti  ad  ttudium  hunc  »e  applic&sse  musicum, 
Amie^m  ingenio  fretum,  haud  naturA  euA  ; 
Arhitrium  vostrum,  vostra  exiatimatio 
Falebit," 

His  Biographer  tells  us  that  Terence  was  less  solicit- 
ous to  defend  himself  against  this  charge,  because  he 
knew  that  the  reputation  of  being  the  author  of  his 
Comedies  was,  by  no  means,  unacceptable  to  his 
jMitrons.  He  was  born,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  died  in  the 
Consulship  of  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  and  consequently,  u.  c.  594. 

We  have  thus  traced  Latin  Comedy  to  its  meridian ; 
the  causes  of  its  decline  subsequently  will  be  more 
conveniently  noticed  when  we  advance  to  the  Poetry 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

Tragedy.  While  Thalia  had  been  improving  the  first  essays  of 
Roman  genius  into  regular  Comedy,  Melpomene  was 
not  without  her  votaries.  As  no  regular  Tragic  pro- 
duction anterior  to  the  Augustan  age  has  reached  ns, 
we  must  be  content  to  take  our  estimate  of  the 
excellence  of  Roman  Tragedy  from  the  opinion  of 
their  critics;  the  fragments  extant  not  being  in  any 
instance  sufficiently  numerous  or  connected  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  whole  compositions. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest 
Poetry;  but  the  diction  is,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  age,  harsh  and  unmodulated.  As  in  Comedy,  so 
in  this  branch  of  the  Drama,  an  early  excellence  was 
followed  by  premature  decay.  The  best  Tragedies^ 
for  the  most  part,  had  been  written  before  the  lan- 
guage had  attained  vigorous  maturity;  and  there 
were  causes  to  discourage  Tragedy  subsequently,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  discuss.  Horace  accuses  the  Ro- 
man Tragedians  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,*  while 
be  admits  their  Tragic  spirit  and  the  success  of  their 
sallies.  Quinctilian  speaks  highly  of  Attius  and  Pacu- 
vius;t  and  yet  allows  that  their  writings  were  defi- 
cient in  the  last  polish,  which,  however,  he  considers 
rather  the  fiiult  of  their  age  than  of  their  genius. 
The  Thyestes  of  Varius,  according  to  this  author, 
was  comparable  to  any  of  the  Greek  Tragedies ;  and 
the  Medea  of  Ovid  he  considers  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  what  that  Poet  could  effect,  when  he  preferred  the 
regulation  to  the  indulgence  of  his  genius.  A  similar 
eulogy  on  these  productions  is  passed  by  Tacitus  in 
his  Dialogue  *'  de  Oratorihtu"  '*  Nee  uUus  Atmvi  aut 
Messnla  liber  tarn  illustrU  est  quom  Medea  Ovidii,  aut 
Farii  Thyestes.*'  The  favourite  Tragedian  of  Quinctilian, 
however,  was  Pomponius  Secundus  ;  whose  claims  to 
priority,  while  his  learning  and  eloquence  were  ad- 
mitted, were  yet,  it  seems,  disputed  at  that  time. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Livius  Andronicus  and 
Naevius  were  Tragedians  as  well  as  Comedians.    En- 
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nius,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  have  oocaslon  to  Bbnee^ 
make  more  particular  mention^  composed  Tragedies     l^tio 
and  Comedies ;   he  obtained,  however,   his  highest  ^^' 
Dramatic  reputation  from  the  former.    But  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  in  any  respect  more  original 
than  the  Roman  Comedy.    The  names  of  almost  all 
the  Roman  Tragedies,  preserved  by  Fabricius,  (JBi6- 
Uoth,  Lat.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,)  prove  that  they  were  trans- 
lations or  imitations  from  the  Greeks  perpetually 

*'  Presenting  Vheiet,  and  Petopi  Une, 
And  the  tale  of  Troy  divined 

In  their  Tragic  metres  the  Romans  were  much  severer 
than  ih  their  Comic.  They  seem  indeed,  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  same  number  of  feet  in  both;  but  the 
iambus  occurs  much  oftener  in  Tragedy,  and  the  whole 
verse  is  modulated  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  always 
perceptible,  and  sometimes  even  harmonious.  The 
difference  which  is  thus  produced  between  the  Tragic 
and  Comic  senarii  is  even  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  hexameters  of  Virgil  and  the 
Satirists. 

As  far  as  we  learn,  the  highest  favoura  of  the  Tragic  Atdns  uA 
Muse  were  reserved  for  Attius  and  Pacuvius.     The  P**"'™- 
opinion  of  the  critics  of  Horace's  day>* 

*'  Ambigitur  fuotiei  uter  utro  tit  prior ,  knfert 
Paeumue  DOcn/ciMiM  oenie,  AiUut  alti/' 

IS  just  that  of  Quinctilian  :t  '* vjrixjm  plus  Jttio  trihuU 
tur ;  Pacuvium  videri  doctiorbm  qui  esse  docti  affectant 
volunt,*'      Correctness  and  eloquence  seem  to   have 
been  the  great  merits  of  Pacuvius,  and  in  these  he 
probably  surpassed  all  other  Tragedians  of  his  country. 
One  interesting  circumstance  is  connected  with  this 
Poet,  his  tragedy  of  Paulus  was  the  first  In  Latin  on 
a  Roman  subject.     Who,  however,  was  the  hero  of 
this  play  is  not  apparent.     Attius  also  composed  Tra- 
gedies, the   subjects  of  which  were  Brutus  and  the 
younger  Decius,    Pacuvius  and  Attius  were  patronized 
severally  by  the  celebrated  Leelius  and  Decimus  Bru- 
tus.    Attius  appears  to  have  been  intimate  with«  and 
almost  a  pupil  of,  Pacuvius.     His  first  Tragedy  was 
performed  under  the  same  eediles  as  the  last  of  his 
master. 4     He  seems  to  have  imitated  iBschylus  in  the 
loftiness  of  his  style  and  subjects.    He  is  called  by  Ovid 
**  animosi  Attius  orif,'*  ^  and  Paterculus  attributes  to  him 
more  spirit  than  the  Greeks  possessed  !||  "  In  iilis  linue, 
in  hoc  penk  plus  videtur  fuisse  sanguinis.'*     A  similar 
expression  occurs  in  Persius,  concerning  this  writer, 
which,  though  it  is  not  meant  in  commendation,  seems 
yet  to  imply  that  his  fault  was  turgidity :  '' vsnosus  liber 
Jtti"    Two  Plays  are  ascribed  to  him,   Mercatar, 
and     Nuptia,   which,    apparently,   were    Comedies. 
We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  the  Roman 
Tragedy  with  two  passages  from  its  most  celebrated 
authors,  in  which  the  reader  will  readily  discover  the 
seeds  of  many  well  known  passages  of  modern  Poets. 
The  first  is  from  Attius,  and  is  preserved  by  Cicero  in 
the  second  Book  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods.     It  describes  the  astonishment  of  a  shepherd 
who  beheld  "  the  first  bold  vessel  *'  from  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  and  is  written  in  iambics: 


it. 


tmnta  $noiee  labitur 


Fremebunda  ex  alto,  ingenti  soniiu  et  tpiritUt 


"*  Sp,  4id  Aug,  164. 


t  Iiib.  z.  1. 


*  Ep.  ad  Aug,  55 
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HmUffiap^a :  ptlagm  rtapergit ;  projknt. 
lia^  Atm  interruptttm  ertamM  rIinmmi  vb»ier^ 
Dmm  fuod  sublime  vtntit  exnuUum  rapi 
AkraM,  ami  proetUiSpffei  gMtos  ewrUme$ 
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Mjnttere  ictoi  mndit  concurMmiibma ; 
Nm  fMti  terrtitrea  Pontut  tirdget  concitts 
Auty/orti,  T^ttniy  fiucini.  everten*  tpecus, 
Sukttr  rmdieea  penituM  undanH  infreto 
MUem  €x  ptpfimdo  ttuttmm  md  cmlum  ermii,*' 

The  next  is  from  Pacnvius,  and  describes  the  storm 
which  assailed  th6  Greek  army  on  its  departure  from 
Troy.    It  is  in  trochaics:* 

« Interea  prmijnm  oeeidemie  ioU  inhorreieU  mures 

Ttnehrm  conaupiieuniUTf  noctUque  tt  mmMim  occment  nigrer$ 

Fktwtma  inter  nuhet  carueemt,  cmium  tonitru  contremit, 

Ortmd^f  mixta  imM  largijiuo,  tubHA  turbine  prmcipitmnt  emditg 

Umdique  •muea  venti  erumpmtt,  emi  exiUuM  turbinee, 

Fervet  xsiu  pelague** 

Having  concluded,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on 
the  Roman  Drama,  it  may  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
to  subjoin  the  review  of  popular  opinion  on  its  writers 
irhich  Horace  has  transmitted : 

<*  A>»tii«  in  manibue  non  est,  at  mentUut  hmrtt 
Paeni  rrcens :  adeb  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  pdma  / 
AmbigUur  juotits  uter  utro  sit  prior ^  aufert 
Pacuvius  docti/amamsenis,  Attntt  aitis 
Dicilur  A/rani  toga  convenitse  Menandro: 
P  taut  us  ad  exemplar  SicuUproperare  Epichtuimis 
Vistcere  Csecilius  gravitate ;  Terentius  arte" 

^*  Satiricnl  compositions  have  always  existed  in  every 
nation;  human  excellences  and  infirmities  are  alike 
engaged  in  promoting  their  popularity.    The  Philoso- 

I  pber  and  the  Moralist  cannot  review  the  follies  and 

vices  which  degrade  and  pollute  their  species,  without 
yielding  to  the  expression  of  virtuous  and  philan« 
thropic  indignation,  while  the  malignant  passions  are 
gladdened  at  the  exposure  of  another's  faults.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  a. period  of  the  Roman  history 
when  every  species  of  regular  Poetry  was  unknown 
the  "  malum  carmtn,**  or  libellous  verse  was  prohibited 
by  a  statute.  The  scenic  entertainments  were  the 
chief  vehicles  of  these  offensive  compositions,  as  being 
the  most  public  ^  and  when  these  were  improved  into 
tatura,  the  "  mtUa  carmina  *'  were  so  far  from  being 
universally  discontinued,  that  they  were  rather  more 
systematically  pursued.  The  introduction  of  the  legi- 
timate Drama  turned  them  into  another  channel ;  and 
thus  we  find  Nevius  adapting  the  Satirical  vein  of  the 
old  Greek  Comedy  to  the  domestic  occurrences  of  his 
day.  The  signal  example  which  the  Roman  Aristo- 
cracy made  of  this  Poetj  checked,  but  could  not  lone 
arrest,  the  current ;  it  soon  flowed  with  redoubled 
strength  and  impetuosity  in  another  direction ;  and 
while  it  retained  the  old  name  of  stUura,  with  which, 
from  long  association,  it  seemed  identified,  it  so 
entirely  chane^ed  its  form  as  to  give  rise  to  those 
expressions  of  Horace  and  Quinctilian  which  have  led 
inany  critics  to  suppose  that  theoldsa/ura  was  aRoman^ 
invention.  As  the  English  word  Satire  is  generally 
applied  to  this  Poem,  we  shall,  in  future,  employ  it,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  saiura,  from  which  it  differed 
materially  in  form  and  excellence^  though  possessing 
the  same  name. 

To  the  Satire  the  Latin  writers  constantly  assign  a 
Roman  origin, — **  Satura  iota  nostra  est;*  *'  here,  at 
least,  we  have  drawn  from  our  own  resources."  Yet 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  solitary 
pretension  to  ori^nality,  we  find  them  admitting  that 
the  same  sentiments  and  modes  of  thinking  had  been 
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common  among  the  Greeks,  but  then^-— they  had  never  Horace.--* 
expressed  them  in  hexameter  verse  !  such  is  the  proud  J[^f^ 
title  to  originality  whicli  the  Romans  acquired  by  '^*^ 
altering  the  versification  of  the  old  Greek  Comedy ! 
The  severity  of  historical  justice  itself  might  relent 
in  favour  01 .  a  claim  so  rarely  made,  and  so  weakly 
supported.  Yet  this  compels  us  to  assert  that 
originality  of  the  Roman  Satire  rests  then  on  a 
very  slender  foundation,  and  may  be  traced  to  the 
ffi\\o9  of  the  Greeks.  Lucilius  is  asserted  by  Horace 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  New  Satire;  and, 
accordingly  he  acknowledges  the  earlier  Poet  to  be  his 
master  and  model  in  this  species  of  composition.  But 
although  Lucilius  was  the  first  who  composed  a  regular 
metrical  essay  on  a  Satiric  subject,  the  transition  from 
the  Dramatic  to  this  almost  didactic  form  did  not  take 
place  immediately.  The  Satires  of  Ennius  and  Pacu- 
vius have  not  reached  us  5  those  of  the  latter  indeed  Satire, 
are  only  mentioned  by  Diomedes  the  Grammarian :  but 
the  accounts  which  ancient  authors  have  left  us  of 
the  Ennian  Satire,  prove  that  it  was  the  rude,  but 
natural,  result  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Aristocracy,  which  drove  Satire  from  the  Stage.  "  Car'- 
men,**  says  Diomedes,*  **quod  ex  varus  Poematibus 
canstabat,  Satura  vocabatur;  quale  scripserunt  Pacu^ 
ffku  et  Ennius.**  By  *'  varia  poemata  "  Diomedes  does 
not  mean,  as  Mr.  Dunlop  understands  him,t  a  cento^ 
or  mixture  of  extracts  from  various  authors,  but 
a  mixture  of  various  kinds  of  verse  -,  wherein  dac* 
tylic,  iambic  and  trochaic  verees  were  promiscu- 
ously confounded,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mapyin/^ 
of  Homer.  This  interpretation  is  warranted  by  the 
few  fragments  which  remain  to  us  of  the  Satires  of 
Ennius.  They  are  not  indeed,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  Poems 
whence  they  are  taken ;  but  we  learn  from  Aulus 
Gellius,t  that  J^sop's  Fbble  of  "  the  lark  and  her 
young**  was  versified  in  one  of  them,  probably  Intro-' 
duced  in  the  same  manner  as  "  the  country  mouse  and 
city  mouse'*  in  Horace ;  Quinctilian  also  tells  us,§  that 
the  subject  of  another  was  a  contest  between  Life  and 
Death.  Gellius  subjoins  the  moral  of  his  Fable,  which 
was  written  **versilfus  quadbatis^**  L  e.  in  trochaic 
tetrametere : 

*<  Hoe  erit  tiU  argumentum  semper  in  promiu  situm  t 
Ne  pdd  exspeetes  amicoSf  quod  tute  agere  possis'' 

Ciceroll  has  preserved  some  veraes  of  Ennius,  of  ex- 
quisite point,  which,  in  all  probability  belonged  to  his 
Satires,  and  which  we  shall  subjoin : 

*'  Non  kabeo  deniquo  naud  Marsum  Augwrtm, 
Ifon  vicanos  Aruspices,  non  de  Circa  Astrologas, 
Non  Isiacas  cof^ertores,  non  interpretes  somniihn  g 
Non  enim  ii  sunt  out  scientiA,  out  arte  dhnni, 
Std  smperstitiosi  votes,  impudentesque  karioU^ 
Aut  inertes,  aut  i$uani,  out  quibus  egestas  imperat. 
Qui  sui  qumstAs  causAfictas  suscitant  sententiass 
Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam  : 
Quibus  divitiaspotliceniur,  ab  iU  drackmam  petunt. 
Be  divitiis  sibi  deducant  drackmam ;  reddant  csstera. 

If  this  spirited  passage  be  a  sample  of  the  Satires  of 
Ennius  there  is  great  reason  to  deplore  their  loss. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  their  intrinsic  merits, 
their  absence  is  materially  injurious  to  the  clear  un- 
derotanding  of  the  merits  of  his  successors. 

If,  however,  the  loss  of  the  Satiric  writings  of  Ennius  Laciliaa 
and  Pacuvius  be  unfortunate  for  the  illustration  of  the  Satire. 


*  dfram.  iii.  483. 

t  Noct.  Att.  ii.  29. 
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Biognpbj;  history  of  Roman  Poetry,  that  of  LaciHna's  works  is 
still  more  so  for  the  general  interests  of  litenitMre* 
Careless  aa«l  incorrect  as  tbis  author  was  held  by 
Horace,  &at  great  Poet  has  aot  hesitated  confessedly 
to  imkate  his  style  and  to  acknowledge  his  svperiority 
even  to  himself  >  an  aeknowledgment  which  no  student 
of  Horace  will  refer  to  diffidence  of  his  own  powers. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
writers  is  remarkable,  if  the  character  which  Horace 
gives  his  master  be,  in  any  degree,  correct  i* 

**  lUe^  veiaijldis  arcana  aodaUbms  oUm 
Cwedebai  librUi  mepie  si  maid  cetterat,  msqa^ 
JOeearrems  aiibf  aegae  m  b^ni.    QttoJU  ui  ommia 
Vothfd  pateai  veluii  deacripta  taheUA 
rUa  Mtnit" 

These  lines  perfectly  describe  the  conduct  of  Horace. 
This  Poet  has  given  us  a  very  elaborate  judgment 
cm  the  writuigs  of  Luciliua.f  From  this  it  appears 
that  he  copied  the  old  Greek  Comedians  in  every  thing 
but  metre  it 

"EupoUt,  atque  Cratimu,  ArUtophanetque  poiia, 
jttque  aHii  auuntm  Commdia  Priwa  virorum  eft: 

Hife  aautU  pemdet  LaaUbmy  ka»ea  stfumtut, 
Matatif  toMtum  pedihu  aumerisfoe. 

Although  Horace  accuses  him  of  inelegance  in  ver- 
sification, it  appears  from  the  fragments  ofhis  writings 
c«^lected  by  the  laborious  Francis  Donsa  that  he 
Mjected  the  mixed  measures  of  his  predecessors.  The 
first  twenty  books  of  his  Satires  were  in  hexameters, 
aad  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  thirtieth  and 
last,  which  was  also  ia  hexameters,  were  in  iambics 
and  tFochaics.  He  is  censured  by  Horace  for  being 
as  careless  as  voluminous^  the  fragments  of  his 
works  now  extant,  though  mmierous,  are  seldona 
Qooaeeted;  where  they  are  so,  they  scarcely  bear  out 
tjie*  charge.  The  great  Poet,  however,  seems  less  to 
ooodenm  liucilius  than  to  deprecate  the  excessive 
admiration  of  his  writings  which  was  then  fashionable 
firoong  the  literati  at  Rome*  Of  two  fiuilts  Lueilius 
appears  to  have  beea  clearly  guilty ;  corrupting  his 
sative  tongue  with  an  inordinate  admixture  of  Greek, 
and  separating  the  syllables  of  a  word  by  a  barsk 
i|od  unusual  tmesis.  The  first  of  these  was,  absurdly 
enough,  considered  by  his  admirers  as  an.  excellence, 
and  Horace  has  not  beea  a  little  severe  on  the  subject : 

***Altmagwam/€eii,mtod99rii»€^rmmLaHtiii 
MHaemU:    O,  aeri  siatUorMm  !  mthu  puieiit 
Difficile  et  nuntm  Rhoditt  quod  Piiholeonii 
Cmttigitf* 

Of  Lucilius*8  pbflcllenic  propensities  the  passages 
remaining  to  us  afford  ample  proof.  We  shall  in- 
stance ofM  or  two,  in  order  to  show  the  validity  of 
the  grounds  which  Horace  had  for  his  censure.  Cicero, 
in  his  third  book  "de  Oratore,**  quotes  the  following: 


''  Qmam  lepidi  At^tt  tampoatar  !  mi  iamerukg 
'■  Arity  pammentOj  aique  bmbuematb  vtrmieuiatot** 

And,  afterwards :    . 

** (jrauam kaieo gamentmx  nt ^j/fe^mArafh  tu sit" 

Another  instance  is  not  less  remarkable :( 

**  Name  censes  nXXtwJjttanoif  KoXXhfvpeP  iUam 
•  »  •  •  •  o 

Compernam  atU  varam/uisse  AmphUrf&nis  SKOvrtw 
Alctnenamt  atque  alias,  Ledam  ipsam  dsnique  nolo 
DicerSy  tute  vide,  atque  ZuxihXa^w  elige  quodtris 
Tto^  ff^orfp^ior  aliquam  rem  intignem  katuiMsey 


This  style  ha#  bccit  occaaiona}Iy  iwtitatwi  by  Juvenal, 
the  professed  follower  of  Lucitins.  The  last  mentioned    J^^ 
fault  of  Lucilius  has  been  thus  illustrated  and  ridiculed .  ^^ 
by  Ausonius  :* 

**  ViUi  Lueani'  max  potierit  -acA, 
Rtstisso  discos  componere  nanUns  t 
LueUi  votes  sie  tmitaUr  eria." 

Lucilius,'however,  with  these  and  all  his  ati^r  faults, 
was  a  great  gemns  and  a  noble  wviler,  if  we  can 
rely  on  the  tcsttasovy  of  antj^pncy.  QmoclOaByt  whOe 
he  studiously  expresses  his  dissent  from  those  who 
would  place  hm  on  the  sumaait  -of  Ae  Lalian  Par- 
nassus, no  less  decidedly  disdanns  the  censorious 
sentiments  of  Horace.  Pliny  and  Cicero  extol  his 
'' ttr&ani^of  *'  and  **$tifti  ntuu9,**t  expccssions  e^iva- 
lent  to  those  of  Horace : 


f«kf  lAKii  Mfr&v» 


rrifltw  di/iiiam,' 

ead  ^EmimeUB  nam,"  and  Aiikw  GeUins.  o^ls  Itini 
"oir  appHmk  Ungua  LmtM  sde$uJ*^  The  animated 
descriptidB  of  this  Poet  which  has  been  left  us  by  one 
who,  indisputably,  had  a  right  to  crittcize  him  is  in 
the  memory  of  every  scholar  : 

*'  Ems  vehtt  strieto  quoties  LstciKms  ardent 
fnfnmmt^  rubet  aaaitor^  cnifrigida  mens  est 
"-•-'^•■-"  -  facitA,  Sudani  pr^eonUa  etdpi.'* 


His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Coaiediaaa  fitr- 
nished  him  with  the  aseans  of  polishing  while  it 
Ins  weapon;  and  the  protection  which 
friendship  of  Scipio  and  Ladius  aibrded  hira» 
enabled  faun  to  attack  with  inqpunity  viee  and  folly, 
however  wril  rtiritered  in  the  folds  of  the  PratexUks 
Yet  wwi  he  no  leas  the  enemy  of  plebeian  vice ; 


ICW. 


SeHieH  ani  teqpiMs  Virtmiiy  aifoe  ^pss 

What  he  consickesed  V^irtne  we  lesns  from  a  passage 
preserved  to  «s  by  Laclantius,^|  frw  the  porpose  ol 
cBvilHog  at  its  particttlars,  although  it  is  indeed  9. 
noble  mottomcnt  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  source^ 
as  this  frither  admits,  froni  which  Cicero  derived  the 
snbstaDce  of  his  Offiaa.  Homce  htmaelf  nigbi  noi 
have  blushed  to  own  it : 


**  WWfuSj  Aibtnoy  estpretiumpersolaerm 
Queis  im  versaamr,  fueis  viaimu*  rebu',  patesss : 
Virtus  est  hominif  scire  id,  quod  qu^que  kaheat  res. 
Virtus,  scire  honUM  rectum^  utiie  quid  sit,  kanesium: 
Qust  bena^  qum  whala  iteu^  quid  imuiiie,  tmf 
Virtus^  qumtendm  reijbum  scire  modmmpmf 
VhrtWy  diviiiis  preOum  persolvere  posse ; 
Virtus,  id  dare,  quod  re  ipsA  debetur  konori; 
Hasiem  esse  atque  inimieum  ketainum 
€kmtrk  defensorem  Aaminum  manuaqtu 
Magn^are  hos,  his  bene  velle,  Ms  vivere  anueum: 
Commoda  prmtered,  patriot  sibi  prima  pmtare: 


%» 
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B  wduld  be  scarcely  expected  that  we  should  give 
here  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  the  numerous  fri^- 
ments  of  Lucilius  which  remain  to  us.  Most  of  them 
are  disjointed  and  corrupt  \  but  many  ue  written  in 
the  finest  spirit  of  Satire:  in  them  the  private  life  and 
public  Religion  of  the  Romans,  especially  their  idolatry 
and  Polytheism,  are  ridiculed  and  exposed  vrtth  the 
keenest  sarcasm.  Besides  his  satires,  Lucilius  wrote 
ai  comedy  called  Nummularia,  to  which  accor^ng  to 
Pbrphyrion,  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace,  that  Poet 
allmied  in  the  line 

**Pythias,  enmncto  ktcraia  Simone  taUntum.** 

■  —    -  ■  •  —   -         ■         ■  ■  >- 

•  Bp.v.adTkeau.  flih.*.  1. 
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gunnpfcy.  He  vnte  also   Egmde  Hffmm,  and  a  Poem   called 
gfirrwai.    All  these  urorks  have  perished.     Horace 
tells  us  that  the  tbevae  of  some  of  his  Poems  was  his 
faeai,  the  yom^er  Afncamxsj  whose  intimacy  he 
cnltiviiled  when  sernsg  under  him  at  the  siege  of 
Of  his  life  £iew  particulars  are  kaown* 
m  Roman  imighAy  and  was  born  at  Suessa  ia 
tlie  territary-of  AuiuncufliL 

MarcBS  Teicntins  Varro  is  admitted,  by  the  com* 
man,  ooaaent  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  the  most 
leanied  of  all  the  Romaasj:  and  the  titles  preserved  to 
us  of  his  wiarka  prove  the  extent  of  his  information. 
The  doctrines  of  Moml  Philosophy,  though  pmiNuiaUy 
iaiqMMtaat  to  aH,  were  too  intimately  involved  with 
the  abetraotioas  of  the  Philosophic  Sdbools  to  reach 
tbe  generslity  of  leaders.  Varro,  whose  profbuad 
acqaalntaaoe  with  the  writings  «f  the  Philosophers  and 
whose  extensiTe  general  reading  peculiarly  qualified  him 
In*  the  task,  uadertodK  to  array  in  a  plain  and  popular 
dvtm  those  wise  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
which  before  had  lain  concealed  under  the  emnbreus 
attu«  of  dogmatic  Philosophy.  Such  are  the  motif«s 
which  Cieere  makes  him  assign  for  the  publicattoa  of 
lus  Menippeaa  Satiies;*  adding  however  his  owa 
opinion,  that,  although  the  work  was  diversified  and 
perfectly  elegant,  it  could  only  be  said  to  have  entered 
on  Thilosophy,  and  though  it  had  done  much  towards 
inciting  to  its  study,  it  had  eiEscted  little  towards 
instruction.  Much  Ihe  same  opmon,  as  regards  the 
latter  part  of  it,  is  escpvessed  by  Diageoes  Lafirtiius  of 
Varro's  prototype  Menipp«6.t  As  the  works  of  both 
writers  are  now  lost,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
Varro's  own  asseitioQ  in  Cicero,  that  he  imitated  with- 
out tfansAatif^  him :  the  prohabiiity,  however,  is  in 
fiivottr  of  the  superiority  of  Varro.  Menippus  indeed, 
hi  common  wi^  the  Sillogimpbers,  seems  to  have 
introduced  much  move  parody  than  cf^en  the  eadiest 
Roman  Satirists,  if  his  works  did  not  wholly  consitt 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  better  information,  the  ^Mcv- 
cnrof,  41  99KV9funrr6m  **  of  L^ician  may  be  oonsolted, 
where  his  style  is  caricatured.  The  Satires  of  Varro 
the  names  <^  which  are  preserved  to  ma  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  thkty-seven  5  the  4fversity  of  their 
subject  matter  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
arbitrary  selection  of  titlesj  comprised  under  the  letter 
A  in  Fabriciuss  alphabetical  awaageraeaU  jttorigines, 
wept  uvBpvwwv  f^vftmn,  De  Admirtatdk,  eel  Gallus 
Afu/aaittf.  Agatko,  Age  modb,  *A€<  Aifiwi,  \>el  irepl 
ai^iinmtf.  Jjax  j«raine»li<Mi#.  *JUX«t  «^««  ^H/nucX^v. 
^Afitfmy  funpei*,  w€pt  ^Xi^fytipMw.  AndakaUe,  AtUhTO" 
popaiiM,  wepi  iy6P«9JUac^.  n«ip«  «mY*»  esi  JdorcapoUi. 
lUpk  upxatpuamtaw,  vd  Serranmi.  Hif*  iE/mt^  m^cM, 
eel  Tnhoditm.  Ump*  itfipo^tfi»p^9d  vmaiku  Armomm 
jaJicium.  fiipt  J^ptfvmfT09^  vel  TriphaUuB,  Auiu* 
medms,  eelAtaMriat.  Dader  in  his  Essay  ou  the  Ro- 
tnaa  Satires,  has  collected  a  few  fragments  cited  by 
ancient  authors  from  the  Satires  of  Varro.  But  the 
best  judgment  to  be  fenned  of  their  nature,  at  the 
firesent  day, maybe  obtained  fvomthe  extant Vanoniaa 
fiatifeof  PetroninB,the*AipojreXMrifKWfftv  of  Seneca,  and 
iiie'  C^morsi  and  M««mrc0fy«v  of  tiie  Emperor  Juliui. 

Witti  the  enception  of  Varro,  Htstoory  furnishes  ub 
with  the  name  of  no  eminent  Satirist  between  the 
iimea  of  lMin}hiH  and  Horace.  Publius  Terentius 
Varro  of  Atax  is  mentioned  by  Horace^  as  having 
attempted   Satire   unsuccessfully,   in  common    with 

*AcMi,i,2.3.  tLib.ri.99.  tlSbA,Smi,x, 


**  certain  others.**  These  were,  perhaps,  Ssvius  Ni- 
canor,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  *  as  the  author  of  a 
Satire^  Lenaeus,  the  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  satiriaed  the  historian  Sallust ;  and  Valerius  Cato, 
author  of  a  piece  called  Diray  which  is  still  extant, 
another  called  IndignaiiOy  both  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
loss  of  his  patrimony  by  the  soldiers  «)f  Sylla,  and 
Some  amatory  Poems,  of  which  Lydia  and  Diana  were 
the  inspiring  Muses. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Nsevius,  whose  Dramatic 
productions  we  have  already  noticed,  in  order  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Latin  Epopoma.  Whatever  the  in- 
genuity and  enthusiasm  of  some  adventurous  modem 
critics  may  have  conjectured,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  author  was  the  first  who  composed 
a  regular  Epic  in  Latin.  Nievius  patriotically  de- 
serted tiie  brilliant  fictions  and  luxuriant  imagery  of 
G<peece,  to  sing  in  austerer  strains  the  triumphs  of 
Puillitts,  and  the  sufferings  of  Regulus.  His  Poem 
on  the  first  Punic  war,  of  which  very  inconsiderable 
fragments  remaSn,  was  divided  into  seven  books  by 
G.  Octarius  Lampadio,  the  Grammarian,  as  we  learn 
fi«om  Suetonius.  It  is  from  this  Poem  that  Ennius  is 
accused  byCicero  of  having  pli^iarized  ia  \a%  AnruUes  I'f 
and  even  Virgil  himself  has  not  disdained  to  have 
recourse  to  the  imagery  of  Nevius,  as  is  observed  by 
M aerobius,  who  informs  us  that  the  latter  Poet  dch- 
seribes  the  Trojans  tost  in  a  storm  ;  Venus  complain- 
ing to  Jupiter  thereon,  and  Jupiter  consoling  his 
daughter  with  the  hope  of  future  glories ;  all  which 
circumstances  are  narrated  in  the  first  MmaiL 

The  metre  used  by  N»vtus  was  that  called  ^e 
Setnmian.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  fnm. 
Saturnus,  and  to  be  identical  with  Itidian,  Italy  being 
called  iScUarRfa  ttVtiu,  But  this  metro  is  admitted  to 
be  of  Greek  extraction  by  Terentianus  MauruSj  and  is 
proved  to  be  so  by  Bentiey.t 

It  IS  of  littie  use,  however,  to  inquire  minutely  intothe 
laws  of  a  verse  of  whtdi  so  few  remains  are  pre8erved> 
and  which,  it  is  evident,  were  extremely  lax.  So  lawless, 
indeed,  was  its  construction,  ^at  Attilius  Fortnnatianns 
asserted  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  verses  of  Nsevius 
to  e^lect  as  a  specimen.)  ^  Nogtri  mt^qui  (says  he,) 
an  nmf  to,  non  ohservaid  lege,  nee  une  genere  casMile 
inter  te  vent^  j  wed,  prtEtenptow,  ^udd  duTi8$iininefeoerwi>tf 
etHam  ahot  bfyemores,  aUot  longiores  wueruerunt,  at  «bv 
invenefvn  ttptm  AtfoiaiN  ^os  pro  exetnplo  poaersia. 

A  Foem,  cidled  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  has  been  attributed 
to  Nsevius :  it  was  a  translation  from  a  Poem  called 
la  Kihrpta,  fidsely  ascribed  to  Homer.  Hermann ,H 
with  great  probability,  images  that  the  Grammarians, 
deceived  by  the  resemblance  of  names,  have  ascribed 
to  this  author  a  work  of  Lievius,  a  later  Poet,  author 
of  pieces  called  Erotoptsgnia  and  Centoart.  As  this 
Poem  was  written  in  hexameters,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable fhut  it  was  the  production  of  Nsevius  ;  there 
being.  Bttle  doubt  that  this  measure  was  introduced 
in  regular  Poetry  by  Ennius,  who  first  familiarized  his 
countrymen  with«  tiie  Epic  muse  of  Grreece.  That 
Ennius  was  the  first  who  composed  Latin  hexantetem, 
is  no  where,  indeed,  expressly  stated  $  but  Lucretius 
intimates  that  he  had  made  some  important  improve- 
ment in  Latin  Poetry: 

•  De  iH.  Gram,  ▼.  et  xv, 

f  Apud  Otm.  Thu.  lAng.  Ijot,  voc.  Satwmku, 

X  Ditt.  <m  EpUt,  pf  Phttierit, 

f  De  D^etr,  Meir.  zxvi.  )|  In 
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Dttnlit  ex  Helictme  perennem /ronde  e&ronam. 
Per  gmies  Jtaias  honuHum  qu^  ctara  ducrit.*** 

Hermann,  however,  relies  more  on  the  derision  which 
Ennins  cast  upon  the  Saturnian  verses,  and  contends 
that  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  the 
original  importer  of  the  hexameter.  Although  the 
logic  of  the  philologist  in  this  conclusion  is  scarcely 
equal  to  his  criticism,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  hexameter  was  not  used  before  the  time  of 
Ennius  in  any  regular  composition. 
.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  out  of  regular  litera« 
ture,  the  hexameter  was  known  to  the  Romans.  The 
Oracles  of  Marcius,  according  to  Livy,  existed  before 
the  battle  of  Cannas,  that  is,  not  later  than  the  five 
hundred  and  thirty-third  year  of  Rome,  or,  before  En- 
nius completed  his  eighteenth  year.  These  verses  are 
supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  written  in  hexa- 
meters,  while  others  contend  that  their  metre  was  the 
Saturnian. 

The  Epopoeia,  which  Nsevius  had  successfully  ori- 
ginated, was  still  more  successfully  cultivated  by 
Ennius.  This  illustrious  and  almost  universal  Poet, 
to  whom  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to 
refer,  was  born  at  Rudis,  in  Calabria,  in  the  five 
hundred  and  fourteenth  year  of  Rome.  Silius  Italicusf 
represents  him  serving  as  a  centurion  under  Titus 
Manlius,  in  the  war  which  the  Roman  Government 
carried  on  against  its  rebel  subjects  in  Sardinia.  In 
that  island  he  resided  till  he  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  the  elder  Cato ;  who,  as  we  observed  before, 
censured  the  Consul  Nobilior  for  his  patronage  of  the 
same  Poet.  Tiraboschi  suggests  a  probable  account 
of  this  inconsistency  of  Cato,  supposing  that  he  rather 
honoured  Ennius  as  a  warrior  than  as  a  Poet,{  in  which 
latter  character  he  was  patronized  by  the  ConsuL 
Certain  it  is  that  his  military,  no  less  than  his  Poetical, 
excellence,  has  been  the  theme  of  commendation ; 
according  to  Claudian,§  he  accompanied  .  the  elder 
Africanus  in  many  of  his  expeditions:  but  this  is 
inconsistent  with  what  other  authors  relate  of  the 
disposal  of  his  time  during  the  campaigns  of  that 
illustrious  Captain.  He  was  also  intimate  with  Scipio 
}f asica,  and  the  two  Nobiliores,  Marcus  and  Quintus ; 
the  former  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  at- 
tended, in,  his  ^tollan  campaign:  and  the  latter 
procured  him  the  freedom  of  Rome.  Cherished  and 
courted  as  he  had  been  by  the  great,  he  was  left  in 
old  age  and  exhaustion,  like  the  worn  out  Olympian 
courser, II  to  which  he  compares  himself,  to  poverty 
and  neglect.  But  his  genius  was  of  a  proud  and  en- 
during cast ;  and  in  the  sensibilities,  the  violation  of 
which  has  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  Poet,  he  seems 
to  have  but  slightly  participated.  An  exalted  con- 
isciousness  of  the  dignity  of  genius  was  a  possession 
which  neither  years  nor  destitution  could  take  away  ^ 
and  this  so  for  supported  him  under  the  miseries  of 
both,  that  he  exulted  in  his  independence  on  their 
power.  His  feelings  are  strongly  pourtrayed  in  the 
epitaph  which  he  composed  for  himself: 

*'  AtpMte^  6  eipetf  tenit  EnmU  imtiginC  ftrmam. 
Hie  vettr^m  panxit  masimM  facta  patrum» 
Nemo  me  lacrymie  decoret,  nee  funera  Jietu 
Faxii.  Cur  f  volito  view  per  era  vir^m," 

*  lAierH.  lib.  1:  v.  18.  f  Pun.  xiL  393. 

X  Storia  deUa  Lett.  Ital,  part  ui.  lib.  it.  c.  1. 

f  Dt  Uud  SHi.  111.  prt^,  U  Cic.  de  Seneci,  v. 


After  his  death,  which  hi^pened  u.  c.  685,  his 
memory  was  honoured  with  a  marble  statue,  erected 
In  the  family  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios.* 

To  the  severe  injury  of  the  literary  world,  time  has 
spared  us  only  detached  fragments  of  the  Poems  of 
Ennius.    The  best  collection  of  these  is  that  made 
by  Columna,  with  a  life,  and  copious   annotations. 
From  them  their  author  appears  to  have  been  what 
Scaliger  designates  him,  a  Poet  of  splendid  genius ; 
yet^  though  the  veneration  which  the  Roman  critics, 
who  called  him  a  second  Homer,  entertained  for  this 
Poet,  was  the  most  implicit  and    unqualified,  it  is 
probable  that  much  of  his  popularity  among  his  con- 
temporaries is  chiefly  referable  to  the  novelty  of  the 
wonders  which  his  Muse,   opening  the  exhaustless 
treasures  of  Grecian  poesy,  disclosed.    Ennius,  how- 
ever, arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Homer,  whose 
soul  he  feigned  to  have  passed  into  his  own  body, 
after  migrating  through  that  of  a  peacock;   which 
most  unpoetical  metempsychosis  has  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  Horace  and  Persius.     Horace,  indeed,  is  bold 
enough  to  tell  the  admirers  of  the  finther  of  Roman 
Poetry,t  that  the  truth  of  his  Pythagorean  dreams  is 
not  always  borne  out  by  his  productions.     Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Poetry  of  Ennius  was,  in 
general,  lofty  and  dignified,  although  destitute    of 
polish  and  ornament.    Th6  rules  of  elegant  construc- 
tion which  critics  have  compiled  from  the  practice  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  were  entirely  unknown  to  Enuius, 
whose  hexameters  exhibit  nothing  beyond  the  bare 
measure  of  that  verse.     The  harsh  elision  of  the  final 
8  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  extant  writings* 

Virgil  has  imitated  no  author  more  liberally  than 
Ennius.  It  would  not  hlX  within  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  quote  the  several  passages ;  but  the  reader^ 
who  is  desirous  of  knowing  how  much  the  "  Prince 
of  Roman  Poets  "  borrowed  from  the  elder  bard,  may 
consult,  in  particular,  the  two  first  chapters  of  Ma- 
crobius*s  sixth  book  of  the  Saturnalia.  The  title  of 
Ennius's  great  work  was  Annalei;  it  comprised  the 
history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Istrian  war.  The  first  Punic  war  was 
omitted,  as  Ennius  himself  affirms,  because  othen  had 
written  it : 


*€ 


seripeere  alii  rem 


VertAM  fiMW  tMm  Fauni  vatttfue  eamekami^ 

Qukm  fteque  Muearum  ecapmUe  ^mefuem  9uper4armi^    • 

Nee  dicti  eiudioeui  erat/' 

hence  Cicero  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  risk  a  competition  with  the  bards  be  so 
much  affected  to  despise,  t  Naevius  was  certainly 
pointed  at  in  these  verses.  The  Jnnales,  as  Suetonius 
informs  us,§  were  divided  into  eighteen  books  by  the 
Grammarian  Vargunteius,  who  recited  them  publicly ; 
a  custom  which  long  prevailed  in  Italy,  since  we  learn 
from  Gellius  that  there  was  in  his  time,  at  Puteoli,  a 
person  who  read  the  verses  of  Ennius  to  the  public,  H 
and  who  was'  called  an  Ennianist  {Enmanuia.)  The 
cast  which  this  Poem  of  Ennius  gave  to  the  Romaa 
literary  and  civil  character,  was  extremely  powerful, 
and  Seneca  affirms^  that  Virgil  was  cornpelied  to  sacri- 
fice his  judgment  to  the  prejudice  of  an  "  Ennian 
Public,**  {Ennianus  Populus.)  as  this  author  calls  the 
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Kognphy.  Romans.  To  ma^e  an  £pic  interesting  to  this  people, 
it  was  always  necessary  that  it  should  be  national ; 
and  Virgil,  with  all  his  art,  was  yet  obliged  to  connect 
bis  Poem  with  the  Roman  fortunes.  Even  Ovid,  in  a 
work  not  altogether  pretending  to  the  flights  of  the 
Bpopaeia,  felt  the  necessity  of  conciliating  his  readers 
by  enlarging  on  the  mythological  and  historical 
glories  of  the  Empire.  The  influence  and  popularity 
of  Ennius,  therefore,  long  survived  his  diction,  and 
Poets  who  contemned  its  rudeness  and  want  of  modu* 
lotion,  were  yet  compelled,  by  the  streagth  of  popular 
opinion,  to  reverence  and  emulate  the  grandeur  of  his 
genius,  and  in  their  journey  to  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
to  indulge  in  very  limited  excursion's  from  the  track 
of  his  steps. 

The  fragments  of  the  Jnnals  of  Ennius  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  in  general,  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  passages,  and  almost  superfluous, 
to  all  purposes  of  illustration,  to  quote  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  singularly  beautiful  fragment  of  his 
Poem  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio,  preserved  by  Macro- 
bius,*  which  is  less  known,  and  which  we  shall  here 
adduce: 
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<'  Mundms  cmii  vattut  cwutUii  nUntiOf 


Et  Neptunus  attvu*  undeis  tupireu  nautam  iedit; 
Sol  equeit  iter  tepreuii  nngulris  votantibm ; 
CamMiiiire  mmnet  ptretmtt  s  mrktavtniofmeamt. 


n 


Columna  supposes  that  this  Poem  was  written  in 
hexameters,  except  the  proamium  or  introduetion ; 
as  the  few  fragments  extant  are  in  that .  measure, 
Horace  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 

Scipio  .'t 

**  Nam  intistt  notU  marmora  puhlicU, 
Per  fum  tpirihu  et  vita  redit  bomi* 
Pott  mortem  ducihu ;  nom  eelerea  finger ^ 
Ht^fect^fue  retrersum  HannibaUt  miner  : 
NoH  ineendia  Carthaginir  impia, 
Bjut  pd  domitA  momen  ok  Ajjfried 
hHcrutvu  redUtf  eUriua  indicmnt 
LaudtM,  quam  Catdbrm  Pieridet," 

IXdirtie  '  Ennius  was  also  a  didactic  Poet,  although  so  few 
^7*  fragments  of  his  essays  in  this  way  are  extant,  that 
it  IS  impossible  to  pronounce  on  their  merits.  One 
of  his  Poems  was  called  PhageUca,  and  was  a  Treatise 
on  eatables.  But  the  noblest  strain  of  his  didactic 
Muse  was  his  translation  of  Epicharmus,  On  the  Nature 
^  Thingi;  a  Poem  which,  apparently,  excited  the 
emulation  of  Lucretius,  whose  work  was  destined  to 
obscure  its  lame. 
»:k^  The  Poem  of  Lucretius  is.  that  which  forms  the 
Imk  between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  Latin  heroics, 
(we  use  the  word  as  regards  the  versification,)  between 
Ennius  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Augustan  Poets  on 
the  other.  It  differs,  indeed,  from  the  didactic  Poetry 
of  Heslod  and  Virgil,  as  it  is  occupied  rather  in  stating 
and  reasoning  on  Philosophical  facts,  than  in  deliver* 
ing  practical  precepts.  Still,  it  is  strictly  didactic, 
according  to  the  derivation  of  the  term.  The  Philo- 
sophy ofLucrethis,  as  such,  it  would  be  irrelevant  here 
to  discuss ;  yet  we  may  remark  that  its  tendency  was 
to  suppress,  rather  than  to  kindle,  the  spirit  of  Poetry. 
The  doctrine  which  removed  Man  from  all  connection 
with  a  higher  state,  which  represented  him,  by  nature, 
scarcely  superior  to  the  brute,  and  degraded  by  super- 
stition ;  which  regarded,  with  the  severest  intoler- 
ance, the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Fancy,  and  which 
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stigmatized,  as  unmanly  and  unphiloaophical,  some  of  Horace.— ^ 
the  most  amiable  virtues  of  the  human  breast,  could  ^^ 
scarcely  be  expected  to  develope  itself  successfully  in  .^ 
Poetry.  Yet  these  disadvantages  Lucretius  completely  ^ 
overcame.  His  poetical  studies  at  Athens,  and  a 
discriminating  judgment,  imited,  as  is  rarely  the  case, 
with  a  strong  Poetical  enthusiasm,  which  the  cold  and 
selfish  theories  of  Epicurus,  so  far  from  suppressing, 
only  enlisted  in  their  active  service,  enabled  him  to  per- 
form his  task.  The  object  of  Lucretius  appears  to 
have  been  two-fold  ;  to  introduce  to  his  countrymen 
iu  the  most  alluring  colours  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  important,  though  repulsive,  dogmata  of  Epicurus  ^ 
and  to  polish  and  enrich  the  Latin  Language  $  for 
which  latter  design  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  writers,  and  the  profound  reverence  with 
which  he  studied  them,  rendered  him  eminently  qua- 
lified. With  this  view  he  adopted  an  antiquated 
style,  as  Spenser  did  at  an  analogous  period  of  our 
own  Poetical  history  ;  judging,  perhaps,  that  the  Lan- 
guage, taken  in  its  youth,  would  be  more  flexible  and 
susceptible  of  the  character  with  which  he  wished  to 
impress  it,  than  in  its  nearer  advance  to  maturity.  On 
this  account,  although  the  harmony  of  the  Latin 
hexameter  is  far  from  perfection  in  the  lines  of  Lucre- 
tius, the  language  of  his  Poem  is  elaborately  Poetical. 
He  complains  indeed  of  the  poverty  of  his  native 
Tongue,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  subject  so  new  to  his  readers  as  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Greek  Philosophy  : 

**  Nee  me  aiUmi/alUt,  Grawrum  obremrm  reperta 
JHfficile  iniustrare  Latinit  vertibm*  esse, 
Multe  novU  verbis  preesertim  quUm  tit  egtndum : 
Prater  egeeintem  Unguer,  et  re^um  nemUatemt.  ** 

But  he  has  completely  mastered  this  difficulty,  and 
almost  removed  it  firom  subsequent  writers,  by  en- 
riching the  Language  in  a  degree  perhaps  wholly 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Latin  Poetry. 

^  Of  the  Poetry  of  Cicero,  who  followed  Lucretius  in  Cicero, 
his  didactic  career,  it  is  usual  to  speak  in  terms  of 
disparagement.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Phanomena  and  Prognostica  are  translations,  and 
from  no  very  poetical  writer.  They  were  written  by 
Cicero  when  very  young,  {**  admoditm  adolescentulo,*' 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  ii.  41,)  although  it  is  true  that  they 
were  approved  by  him  in  his  riper  years.  They  afford 
a  great  contrast  both  to  the  inartificial  versification 
and  Poetic  fire  of  his  contemporary  Lucretius.  But 
the  Poetic  powers  of  Cicero  are  to  be  best  determined 
from  the  fragments  of  his  historical  Poems  ;  aiMl 
these  certainly  do  not  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  lyre.  It  is,  however,  extremely  unfair 
to  cite,  as  a  specimen  of  his  general  powers,  that  well- 
known  line  from  a  Poem  on  the  events  of  his  own  time. 


•  Ssn.  ri.  4. 
vol..  X. 


t  JM.  iv.  Od.  8. 


"  O  fortunatam  natam  me  eoneute  Rommm!** 

As  well  might  we  judge  the  genius  of  Ennius  from  a 
similar  jingle : 

<*  O  Tite,tmte,  Tati,  tiU  tanta,  tyranne,  tuUsti," 

Voltaire  has  fidlen  into  the  opposite  extreme,*  and, 
delighted  with  some  verses  of  Cicero's  Mariu$,  which 
unquestionably  are  highly  spirited,  he  pronounces 
Cicero  at  once  '*  one  of  the  first  Poets  of  his  age,*'  and 
balances  him  against  Lucretius ;  asserting  that  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  the  author  of 

•  Pre/,  4  iM  Treg.  de  CutiUnau 
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Biogrtplijr-  tlie  obnoxious  verse  above  quoted.    The  fii^owing  Is 
the  passage  of  the  Mariu$  alluded  to  :— 

*  <  Hie  /#vw  cllwoiii  tmhUl  pinmata  smteiiM^ 
ArbgrU  t  trumco,  terpetUis  taucm  mornt^ 
Jusa  /eris  nuhigit  iraus/igem  unguibu*  anguem 
Seruianimumj  et  varia  gratHter  cervice  nueantem ; 
Qmtmse  miorfHemtem  Unituu,  rttroqm  erwntatmy 
Jtttn  Miiifta  mnimoi,  j€tm  dunu  uUa  H^iores, 
Jbjicit  effiantetn^  ci  hceratum  affligit  in  nndaa, 
Seyue  obitu  it  SolU  uitidot  convertit  ad  ortu$" 

Before  we  notice  the  works  of  Catullus,  which 
supply  the  closest  connection  between  the  Augustan 
and  earlier  Poetry,  we  shall  just  mention  the  principal 
names  which  occur  to  us  antecedently.  M.  Furius 
Antias  wrote  Jnnales,  from  which  Virgil  pillaged,  if 
we  believe  Macrobius.*  L.  Calidius  is  mentioned  by 
Cornelius  Nepos,t  as  a  most  elegant  Poet,  and  classed 
with  Lucretius  and  Catullus :  of  his  Poems  we  know 
nothing;  but  from  this  judgment  it  appears  that 
they  must  have  been  extremely  diversified.  J.  Cssar 
wrote  a  Poem,  called  Iter,  a  Tragedy,  called  (Edipus, 
and  a  Panegyric  on  Hercules,  as  we  learn  from  Sueto- 
nius. {  C.  Helvius  Cinna  wrote  a  Poem  entitled 
Smyrna,  which  was  much  admired  by  Quinctilian  and 
Catullus.  To  him  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the 
lines — 

"  Nam  neque  adhvc  Vara  videor,  neqve  dicere  CinnA 
Digna,  tea  argutos  inter  strepere  attser  alores** 

And  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  celebrated  by  the 
Varro  of  A  tax  before-mentioned.  We  purposely  omit 
Epigrammatists,  as  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  presently. 

Catullus,  unlrke  Lucretius  his  contemporary,  wrote 
in  the  style  of  bis  own  day;  and,  by  the  excellence  no 
less  than  the  diversity  of  his  compositions,  may  claim 
honourable  competition  with  most  subsequent  Poets«. 
In  management  of  the  hexameter  and  in  force  of  descrip- 
tion, his  PeUnu  and  Thetig  may  be  compared  with  the 
happiest  efforts  of  Virgil ;  he  bewails  bis  brother  with 
the  elegance  of  Ovid,  and  the  tenderness  of  TibuUus, 
and  he  has  touched  the  lyre  of  Sappho  with  a  hand  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  great  Venusian.  In  every 
branch  of  Poetical  literature  in  which  the  Augus- 
tan age  stood  conspicuous  Catullus  excelled;  and, 
had  he  been  assumed  as  a  model  by  all  the  Poets  of 
that  brilliant  period,  a  greater  resemblance  to  his 
excellences  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  thaa 
that  which  is  actually  found  in  the  Augustan  writers. 

The  Poems  of  Catullus  have  been  divided  into 
Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Epigrammatic;  an  arrangement 
convenient  from  its  generality,  but  to  which  all  his 
Poems  cannot  be  with  strictness  reduced.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  lyric  Poet  of  Latium,  although 
Horace  claims  that  honour  for  himself.  Horace  cer- 
tainly was  not  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Catullus,  as  he 
has  mentioned,  and,  perhaps,  has  imitated  him;  §  and 

•  Sat.  vi.  1.  1 1»  Vit.  jiit.xu. 

t  Suet.  i.  Fit.  JhUu 

f  It  IS  scarcely  possible  that  all  the  following  retemblanees  caa 
be  referable  to  chance : — 

J}ianam  jmeri  integri 
PuelUtque  cananuu. 


Catullus. 


Catall.z.3S. 


Dianam  tenerte  dicite  virgines ; 
Jntontuin,  ptteri,  dicite  Cynthium. 


Hor.  lib.i.  CM.  91. 

Quo  tunc  et  telluSf  atque  horrida  contremuerunt 
JEouafa^  concu$8itque  micautia  udera  muMdtu. 

Catull.  Pei.  et  Thet, 
Quo  hruta  tellus,  ftto  vaga  JtumiHa, 
Quo  Styx,  et  invisi  horrida  Ttenari 
Sedety  Attanteuaqne  Ji»i» 

Concutitut.  Hor.  lib.  i.  Od,  34. 


he  must  therefore  have  known  that  the IjrricmeaMiresof 
Greece  had  been  previously  introduced.  The  meaning 
of  Horace,  probably,  is  that  he  himself  introdaced  vmt 
new  measures  from  the  Greeks.  The  Sapphic  measure 
of  Catullus  ia,  in  one  respect  less  strict  than  that  of 
Horace  ;  beginning,  as  sometimes  in  the  Greek,  with  a 
ditrochee  instead  of  a  second  epitrite : — 

"  Otmm,  CatuUe,  tibi  mwleatum  t$i  t" . 

but  it  is  most  probable  that  this  line  was  ne%'er  written 
by  Catullus.  Certsiin  it  is  that  it  has  no  natural  con- 
nection with  the  Poem  of  which  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered part.  The  Ode  is  a  most  spirited  and  beau- 
tiful translation  of  a  part  of  that  exquisite  Poem  of 
Sappho,  preserved  to  us  by  Longinus*  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  remainder  of  the  Poem,  either  not  being 
translated,  or  the  translation  having  been  lost,  has 
been  thus  awkwardly  supplied  by  another  hand  :  or 
perhaps  it  is  only  a  monkish  gloss,  which  has,  in  fre- 
quent transcription,  crept  into  the  text.  The  Gly- 
conian  verse  was  used,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
Latin,  by  Catullus,  in  his  Carmen  Sactdare,  and  in  his 
Epithalamium  of  \ian1ius  and  Julia. 

In  his  Elegiac  Poems,  Catullus  is  Very  different  from 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  and  is  still  more  removed 
from  Ovid.  The  niceties  of  the  Latin  pentameter^ 
particularly  its  termination  with  a  dissyllable,  had 
been  observed  by  previous  writers.  Catullus  has  dis- 
regarded their  example,  and  hascopied  strictly  from  the 
Greeks.  Of  this  species  of  composition  Horace  observes^ 

*'  VerriluM  kmpariter  Jnnctii  ptettmamim  prim^tm. 
Past,  etiam  inciuta  est  voti  tententia  compos :" 

and  the  Elegies  of  Catullus  are  of  both  descriptions* 
The  most  considerable  part,  however,  of  his  writings  ia 
the  Epigrammatic  division  ;  not  in  talent,  but  in  num-' 
her.  There  Is  one,  and  it  is  the  highest  beauty  of  the 
Greek  Epigram,  which  the  Latin  writers  have  never 
completely  attained,  and  which  is  best  described  by  a 
word  taken  from  the  Language  in  which  alone  this 
species  of  Poetry  has  been  successfully  cuUivated, — 
a^Xdia'  a  word  which  our  simpiicUy  but  inadequately 
renders.  The  distinction  whioh  h»8  been  luminously 
drawn  between  Catullus  and  Martial  by  Vavasour  is 
applicable  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Epigrammatists- 
severally.*  '^  CaiuUum  quidem,  puro  ac  stmpiict  can^ 
dare,  et  natwd  quddam  minim^que  md$cUd  exoellere  venus^ 
tatefomuB,  qua  CKcedat  quant  proximo  ad  Graetyg,  Mat^ 
tialem  acumine,  quod  proprium  Latinory/m,  ei  pecuUare 
tunc  fieri  ctepU,  valere ;  atkoque  CaiuUum  Mo  corpore 
F^ngrammatis  esse  conspicuum,  Martialem  clauguld  prtecir 
pnk  atque  ultimo  fine,  in  quo  relinqitat  cum  ddectatiome 
aculeum  spectari*  We  cannot  agree,  however,  with 
this  author's  *'  quam  proximh"  It  is  true  that  Catullus 
is  much  less  pointed  in  his  Epigrams  than  Martial ; 
yet  their  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  best 
Greek  Epigrams.  The  address  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Sirmio  is  extremely  beautiful  and  simple ;  yet  its 
beauty  and  simplicity  are  not  those  of  the  Greek  Epi- 
gram.   A  few  Greek  Epigrara>  atlempt  point ;  and  to 

Soles  occidert  et  redire  potsunt  g 

Nobis,  fuUm  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormiemda,  Catall.  v. 

Damna  tamen  ceiere*  reparant  ceelestia  Lunm 

Nos,  ubi  deeidimua 
Qua  pms  JBneas^  qvm  TulUu  div€s,  et  Aneut, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus.  Hor.  lib.  iv.  Od,7» 

Compare  also  Catall.  xi.  with  Hor,  lib,  ii.  Od,  6, 
*  Var.  de  Lud.  Diet, 
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Bb^p^r*  tYiese  t!ie  lighter  l^oetiy  of  Catolhtt  hat  some' retem- 
'  blanee. 

The  Epigfrmn  was  cultivated  at  an  eaily  period  of 

the  Poetical  history  of  Latium  :  Ennias,  Piautii8«  N«- 

V1U9,  PacuviuB,  all  composed  Epigrams  on  themselves^ 

which  approximate  mach  nearer  to  the  Greek  than 

any  by  Catullus.    That  of  Bnnius   whlclh  we  have 

cited  above,  is  formed,  in  metre  as  well  as  style,  on 

the  legittaaate  Greek  model  5  but  even  in  this  there  is 

an  antithesis   between  ^'funera  '*  and  *'  fomrn "   not 

strictly  in   the  spirit  of  the  Bpigrammatie  &0>Xcca. 

The  Epitaph  of  Pacuvius  has  more  of  this  latter  quality, 

although  his  iambics  are  not  conformed  to  the  strict 

canons  of  the  Greeks : 

"  Adottscem^  Hpr&periu,  hoe  it  aaxum  rogai 
Vti  Mt  adtpieimt  fdHnde,  mtod  Meriptmm  ett  4egag» 
JUic  nmt  Poetm  Pafmfki  Aforcei  siia 
Ova.  Hoc  voiebam  ne$ciut  no  ettot.  Vale,** 

When  the  number  of  Latin  Epigrammatists  is  conr 
-sidered  whose  names  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  b 
astonishing  that*  more  abundant  materials  for  a  Latin 
Anthology  should  not  exist.  The  names  of  Epigmm- 
matists  whose  ?xtant  works  have  been  collected,  may 
be  found  in  Fabricius,  {BibUoth,  Lat.  lib.,  iv.  c.  1.  6.) 
Tbey  embrace  those  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  their  respective  ages.  The  following 
are  the  most  celebrated :.  Q.  Catulus,  Forcius  Lr- 
cinius,  Val.  .d^tuus,  Q.  Coroificlus,  C.  Helviua 
Cinna,  M.  Furius  Bibaculus,  C.  Ticida,  Laurea  Tu^ 
lius,  and  C.  Lidntus  Calvus.  The  latter  Poet  and 
Catullus  were  decidedly  the  favourites  of  Rome,  aa 
sufiiciently  appears  through  Hovace*s  contemptuous 


sneer 


"  Simiut  ute^ 

yif  prater  Calvum  et  doehu  eaniare  Catuilum  ;*** 


end  from  a  variety  of  passages  in  which  their  names 
ere  associated.f  A  curious  passage  of  Aulus  Gelllus 
affords  some  explanation  of  the  paucity  of  early 
Epigrams  now  extant.  £n  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
XIX  th  book  of  his  NocUi  Atiiae,  he  introduces  some 
Greeks  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Epigrams,  and  inquiring  ^*  tcquis  noitrorum  [^Latinoruni] 
Poetarum  iam  fluenUs  carminum  delic'uu  fecinei  f*  to 
which  question  they  make  their  own  reply:  *' nui 
CaiiUUu,  fort^,  pauca,  ei  Calwa  Uidemp  pauca.  Nam 
NaviuM  implicata,  et  HortensUu  invenuatOp  et  Cmna  iUe^ 
pida,  et  Memmiui  dura,  ac  demcep$  omnee  nuUafecerunt 
atque  abMona.**  This  is,  doubtless,  meant  to  be  spoken 
in  the  spirit  of  Greek  criticism;  probably,  however,  it 
affords  the  most  salisfiiotory  explanation  of  the  <tis- 
appearance  of  these  numerous  authors.  Antonius 
Julianus,  to  whom  these  insulting  observations  were 
addressed,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  put  down,  and 

•  Sat.  i.  10.  18, 

f  lata  meitfiet  notinhna  forma  Ubeiiiit 

Cmloe^  iui  ooml/ki  pate,  CatnUt  tmi,     Proptit.  ii.  Si » S. 

OMmo  kttie  poniao  hedorA^  Juvemfla  einetHt 
Tempora  omm  CWtw,  doctfi  CatuUe,  tuo.  Qvid,  ^mor.  iii.  9. 6U 

Fticit  vrmw,  fuak*  Got%U»u.m0»u,  out  Calvu*. 

Plin.  lib.  i.  EpUt.  16. 

The  suae  •iitbor  (lib.  ir,  £put.  37.)  quotes  the  following  passa^ 
from.  Sentius  Augurinus : 

"  Canto  ccrmina  versihts  minmtiSf 
Bis,  oUph  gni^Ms  et  meus  CatuUu* 
Et  CalvtuJ* 

Lastly,  Orid,  having  just  mentioned  Catullas,  (7Vi>/.  Kb.  it.  431.) 
adds, 

«*  Par  fuU  emg^  otmiUofHe  Ucentia  CahL" 
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"begged*  piermtssiDU  10  Mg  le  them  eome  Sptgrams  ef 
iBdituus,  Forcius  Licinius,  and  Qnintns  Cotulus.  The 
character  which  GelUus  gtvea  of  these  Poems  will  not , 
be  readily  confirmed  by  scholars  :  "  mundUu^  venustiui, 
Umatiua,  pretnui,  Gracum  Latinumte  nihil  qmcquam  rs- 
periri  puto."  We  shall  subjoin  the  Epigrams,  in  order 
that  our  readisrs  may  have  an  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing what  were,  confessedly,  the  best  efforts  of  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  Epigrammatists.  The  first  is 
from  .^dituus : — * 

"  Dieero  mmm  CMMr  ettram  4i6if  PampMU^  cvrdiMp 

Qmd  ml  akt  te  pueram  f  verha  labru  abeunt, 
per  pectut  miserum  manat  tubith  mihi  ntdor : 

Si  tacitue,  subidut,  dupto  ideb  pereo," 

The  following  verses  of  the  same  author  are  called 
by  Gellius  ''  non  herein  minHs  dulces  quam  priore$: — " 

*'  Quid/aeutam  prm/ert,  PMlerot,  piA  nil  opu*  nobis  f 

Jbimus,    Hie  htcet  pectore  Jlamma  satis, 
Istam  non  potis  est  vis  satfa  eseotinguere  vesUif 

Aut  imber  cteto  candidn'  pntcipitans. 
At,  contrit,  hunc  ignem  Veneris^  si  non  Venus  ipstt^ 

NuUa  est  qute  possit  vis  alia  opprimere." 

Licinius. 

**  Custedos  oviitm  tenorsefue  propagimiM  agnhnt 
Quteritis  ig^nem  1  ite  hue ;  quseritis  /  ignis  homo  tit. 

Si  digUo  attigero,  incendam  tyivam  simul  omnetn, 
Omne  pecusjtamma  est ;  omnia  quss  video," 

Catulus. 

^'  As^ugit  nd  animus,  oredo,  ut  sofet ;  ad  Theotmum 

Devetiit.    Sic  est,  perfugium  illud  habet. 
Quid  si  non  interdixhn,  ne  iltuc /Ugitivum 

Mitteret  ad  se  intra,  sod  magto  ejicerot  1 
Jbimsf  qnmeitum,    Verum  ne  ipsi  tenatmsir, 

Pormith.     Quid  ogam  f  da,  Venu* ,  consilium," 

Between  these  and  the  Poems  of  Catullus  it  is  uune^ 
oessary  to  notice  the  difference. 

Those  worlis  of  Catullus  not  strictly  reducible  to  the 
heads  under  which  the  Grammarians  have  classed  his 
productions,  are  the  EpUhatamUtm  of  Peleu$  and  Theti$, 
anotherEpithalamium,  composed  on  an  uncertiun  ocoa* 
sion,  and  the  Poem  of  Atif$.  The  two  former  are  lyrical 
in  spirit,  though  written  in  hexameters  ;  but  the  latter 
not  only  differs  from  every  other  Poem  of  Catullus,  bMt 
has  no  extant  parallel  in  Latin  Poetry.  It  is  written 
in  the  Galliambic  measure,  and  is  the  only  entire 
Latin  Poem  extant  in  that  metre.  It  is  highly  ani- 
mated and  impassioned ;  and  though  it  bears  every 
external  evidence  of  translation  from  the  Greek,  it  is 
yet  sufficiently  removed  from  rese;nblanee  to  any 
thing  extant  in  that  language  to  convey,  perhf^}s^ 
more  ideas  of  originality  to  a  modern  reader  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  Latin  Poetry,  if  we  except  par- 
ticttiar  productions  of  Horace. 

The  Pervigilium  Venerig  has  been  ascribed  to  Catul-  Pemgi 
lus,  while  some  critics  assign  to  it  so  late  a  date  as  the  lium  V 
time  of  Nerva.  It  has  been  greatly  corrupted,  but  is  ^^ 
still  a  very  beautiful  Poem,  and  is  well  worthy  the  pen 
of  Catullus.  The  Cirig,  attributed  by  some  to  the  same  Ciris. 
author,  is  also  much  corrupted ;  but  it  combines  with 
much  poetical  merit  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
style  of  Pekitt  and  Theiis.  The  Poem  is  usually  referred  to 
-Virgil }  but  there  are  some  circumstances  which  make 
it  probable  that  Catullus  was  its  author.  The  most 
substantial. difficulty  is  the  dedication  to  Messala,  who 
was  not  bom  until  some  years  after  the  epoch  usually 
assigned  to  the  death  of  Catullus.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  patron  of  Ttbullus  was  meant ;  neither 
is  U  certain  that  Catullus  did  not  live  during  the  time 
of  this  same  Messala.     Bayle,  who,  ii)  his  Dictionary, 
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(art.  CakiUe.)  eoniends  against  the  late  epoch  assigned 
by  Scaliger  to  the  death  of  Catullus,  admits  that  the 
words  of  Martial  imply  a  positive  assertion  that  he 
was  the  contemporslry  of  Vii^l,*  and  argues  only  on 
the  supposition  that  Martial  was  mistaken.  This 
difficulty,  therefore,  is  not  insuperable.  Many  verses 
in  the  Ortt  are  found  in  VirgiFs  acknowledged  works ; 
but  we  know  that  Virgil  was  by  no  means  scrupulous 
in  his  use  of  the  productions  of  his  predecessors.  But 
the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  Catullus  is  that 
Pliny  expressly  mentions  an  imitation  of  the  ^ap/ut" 
Kevjpia  of  Theocritus  by  this  Poet,  which  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  acknowledged  works,  t  The 
Poem  has  been  also  ascribed  to  Gallus  and  to  Valerius 
Cato. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Poetry  at  Rome  when  Horace 
appeared  on  its  Poetical  horizon.  This  great  and 
various  genius  was  born  at  Venusia  or  Veausium,|  a 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  in  the 
Consulship  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  ;§  consequently  in  the  688ih  year  of  Rome, 
and  sixty-three  years  before  the  vulgar  sera.  His  father 
was  a  freed  man  and  a  taxgatherer;||  who,  neverthe- 
less, gave  him  a  liberal  education  at  Rome,  under 
Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventum.^  By  him  he  was 
instructed  in  Greek  Hterature,  and  had  perused  the 
Jliad,  as  he  iiimself  informs  us,**  before  he  went  to 
Athens,  which  had  long  been  a  place  of  fiishionable 
literary  resort  for  the  Roman  youth,  to  complete  his 
education.  During  his  abode  there,  the  assassination 
of  Csesar  and  the  consequent  troubles  took  place ; 
and  Brutus,  on  his  march  to  Macedonia,  took  with 
him  among  many  other  young  Romans  of  similar  pur- 
suits Horace,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
and  gave  him  the  rank  of  Military  Tribune.ft  He 
freely  confesses  his  cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Pbilippi, 
where  he  left  his  shield,  |{  a  circumstance  which  the 
ancients  considered  parHcularly  ignominious.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Horace  has  himself  over- 
charged the  picture,  and  has  wished,  by  this  stroke  of 
apparent  candour  and  simplicity,  to  persuade  Augustus 
that  his  connection  with  the  adverse  party  viras 
less  the  result  of  political  conviction  than  of  the 
natural  activity  and  restlessness  of  a  youthful  mind, 
ardent  for  adventure,  and  only  brave  while  thought- 
less of  danger.  That  Augustus  could  totally  forget 
the  circumstances  in  which  Horace  had  placed  him- 
self was  not  to  be  expected ;  it  might,  therefore,  have 
been  politic  in  the  Poet  to  set  them  in  a  less  unplea- 
sant light :  and  with  the  mention  of  the  event  he  has 
not  forgotten  to  notice  the  scattering  of  the  brave, 
and  the  prostration  of  the  threatening,  before  the  irre- 
sistible arm  of  Cssar. 

Before  the  Triumvirate  undertook  their  expedition 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  they  had  agreed  at  Mu- 
tina,  in  order  to  retain  their  soldiers  in  allegiance,  to 
g^ve  them,  in  the  event  of  success,  eighteen  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  which  had  adhered  to  the  opposite 
fection  ;  among  which  were  Venusium  and  Cremona. 
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*  Sic  fortan  tener  aunu  esi  CatuiAu 
MagHo  nUiiere  "  Pasaerem"  Mar^nL 


Uut.iib.ir. Ep,  li. 


t  AV.  Hisi.  xxviii.  2.  J  /  ib.  ii.  Sat.  1 . 

f  Lib.  ill.  Od.  xxl  of.  Epod,  xiii.  ef  Ep,  lib,  I  20. 
it  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  n.  f  Ep.  ad  jiug. 

••  Ub.  \\.Ep.  2.  ft  lAb,  i.  Sat.  6. 

::  Ub.  ii.  Od.  7. 


Thus,  in  the  disftributioa  which  followed  the  eoasum^*  Honce.- 
mation  of  the  war,  the  paternal  estate  of  Horace  at  the    ^^" 
former  place  was  confiscated,*  and  the  neighbour-  ^  _^' 
hood  of  Mantua  to  the  devoted  Cremona,  ensured  it  a 
ftite  scarcely  less  deplorable  from  the  lawless  soldiery. 
Virgil,  whose  property  was  situated  at  this  place,  was 
therefore  plac«d  in    the   same  circumstances  with 
Horace.    TibuUus   and  Pr6pertias  shared  a  similar 
fortune ;  at  least,  Propertius  certainly  bore  part  in  this 
extensive  calamity.      TibuUus    deplores   a    sudden 
deprivation  of  his  property,t  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  this  circumstance.    That  he  had  competent 
resources  after  this  loss,  appears  from  Horace's  ad- 
dress  to   him,  "  D(   tiin  divitias  dederunt,'   although 

some  read  "  dederant  i*  X-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  i^^^  ^^  ^^  supposed 
that  Horace  would  have  taunted  his  friend  with  the 
possession  of  riches  which  he  had  lost.  It  was  this  com- 
petency which  enabled  TibuUus  to  live  without  depen- 
dence on  Court  patronage }  for  in  no  part  of  his  works 
has  he  celebrated  Augustus  orMsscenaa,  while  he  is  pro- 
fuse in  his  commendations  of  his  patron  Messala,  who 
had  served  in  the  army  of  Cassius.    By  whose  inter- 
cession Virgil  regained  his  patrimony,  authors  are  not 
agreed.    Asinius  Pollio,  and  Mscenas,  the  celebrated 
patron  of  literature,  have  the  best  authorities  in  their 
fatour.     Pollio,  having  charge  of  that  district,  pro- 
bably recommended  his  case  to  Msecenas ;  who  was 
little  likely  to  have  been  otherwise  acquainted  with 
the  son  of  obscure  villagers,  as  aU  VirgU*s  biogra- 
phers represent  his  parents  to  have  been.     On  this 
event  his  1st  Eclogue  was,  most  certainly,  composed. 
The  character  of  Tityrus  in  this  Poem   doe^  not  ap- 
pear to  have  .been  intended  for  Virgil  himself  ^  it  is 
however  a  lively  picture  of  the  surprise  and  gratitude 
of  an  outcast,  who  finds  himself  suddenly  restored  to 
his  domestic  comforts,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  desperate  melancholy  of  the  houseless  wanderer 
Meliboeus,  taking  his   last  survey  of  the   desolated 
hearth,   with   which  all   his  dearest  affections  were 
associated.    The  removal  of  Pollio  was  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  Virgil.     His  estate  was 
again  seized  by  the  rapacious  military,  and  himself 
compelled  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight  to  Rome.    The 
story  of  his  second  expulsion  is  treated  in  the  IXth 
Eclogue.      He   succeeded   in  again    recovering    his 
patrimony,  apparently  through  the  interest   of  one 
Varus,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest  strain  of 
commendation  in  the  sixth  and  ninth  Eclogues  -y  who 
this  Varus  was,  cannot  now  be  determined. §     Perhaps 
he'  was  Quintilius  Varus,  whose  death  Horace  deplores 
in  the  twenty-fourth  Ode  of  the  first  book,  and  whom 
he  there  speaks  of  as  the  especial  friend  of  Vii^. 

Horace  made  no  solicitations  to  Augustus.  Thrown 
on  his- own  resources,  his  habits  and  pursuits  allowed 
him  no  other  subsistence  than  literature.  Poverty, 
whose  chilling  influence  on  the  fire  of  Poetry  the  great 
Satirist  has  so  pathetically  lamented,  ||  was  his  bold  and 
stimulating  Muse.f  What  were  the  productions  of 
her  inspiration,  or  whether  any  are  now  extant,  is  not 
known ;  the  situation  of  public  afikirs,  however, 
renders  it  possible  that  the  XlVth  Ode  of  the  Ist 
Book,  in  which  he  addresses  the  Roman  State  under 
the  aUegory  of  a  weather-beaten  vessel,  was  written 
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Sofftpliy.  under  thete  circamstainceB.  Whatever  were  the  merits 
of  his  eariy  compositions^  he  was  soon  known  to 
Virg^y  the  similarity  of  whose  situation  almost  neces- 
sarily interested  him  in  the  fate  of  his  brother  bard  ; 
and  by  him  Horace  was  recommended  to  Maecenas. 
He  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  still  more  pow- 
erfdl  friend— Varius,   "  the  lofty  bird  of  Homeric 
song,*'  as  he  is  termed  by  Horace,  in  his  poetical  rap- 
tures,* and  in  his  prosaic  moments  "  the  unrivalled 
£pic;**t  and  whose  Tragic  excellence  has  been  already 
noticed,  became  interested  in  his  favour^  and  also 
mentioned  him  to  Maecenas.    Horace  has  left  us  a 
I^V^  pleasing  and  natural  account  of  his  introduction  to 
Wand  to  ^^  iUttStrious  man.^     In  few  and  broken  words,  he 
Ikcom.   candidly  explained  his  simple  history;  he  received  a 
brief  answer,  and  in  nine  months  after  his  introduc- 
tion, that  lordly  monarch  of  wits  called  him  to  the 
number  of  his  subjects.     His  earliest  composition 
after  this  event  is,  probably,  that  which  stands  first  in 
his  works  $  at  least,  he  informs  us  that  his  first  Poem 
was   composed  in  honour  of  Maecenas ;  §  and  this 
Ode  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  under  such 
circumstances.    It  describes  the  various  pursuits  of 
mankind  briefly,  but  comprehensively;  it  touches  on 
the  addiction  of  each  individual  to  his  own  ;  and  it  con- 
cludes with  an  animated  eulogy  on  Poetry,  describing 
the  author's  exclusive  devotion  to  its  cultivation,  and 
expressing  a  hope   that  Maecenas  would  class  him 
among;  the  lyric  bards.     His  patron  assented  ;  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  jealous  malevolence  is 
gratefully  and  cxultingly  celebrated  by  Horace,  in  the 
third  Ode  of  his  fourth  book. 
hntfto     Though  Maecenas  was  slow  in   the  formation  of 
J""**-    our  Poet's  acquaintance,  he  showed  himself  forward 
in  its  cultivation  afterwards;  and  very  shortly  after 
Horace  had  been  thus  noticed,  he  accompanied  the 
Minister  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  whither  he 
was  sent  by  Augustus  to  treat  with  Antony,  who  was 
then  menacing  Italy  with  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  wars. 
This  event  must  have  taken  place  at  so  early  a  period 
of  Horace's  acquaintance  with  Maecenas,  that  some 
writers  have  supposed   that  the  Poet  celebrated  in 
his  Journey  to  Brundusium,  a  subsequent  expedition  of 
a  similar  nature,  which  Maecenas  undertook  two  years 
after,  when  Antony  landed  at  Tarentum ;  but   the 
name  of  Coccejus  Nerva,  which  occurs  in  the  Satire, 
restricts  the  subject  to  the  earlier  event,  as  that  per- 
son only  attended  on  the  former  expedition.     On  this 
occasion  Horace  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  friends  Virgil,  Varius,  and  Plotius.   The 
enthusiasm  of  his  admiration  for  these  illustrious  men, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  attachment,  so  exquisitely  ex- 
pressed in  his  Satire  on  the  occasion,  are  among-  the 
many  proofs  that  rivalry  m  ingenueus  studies,  is  far. 
from  being  necessarily  connected  with  disingenuous 
passions ;  and  that  the  friendships  which  result  from 
literary,  and  especially  poetical,  sympathy,  are  ordina- 
rfly  the  most  exalted  and  permanent  oJF  any.    But 
^  although  Maecenas  took  every  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  Horace,  his  caution  and  reserve  were 
still  maintained :  for  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
they  had  not  attained  a  strictly  confidential  familiarity, 
is  the  least  that  can  be  inferred  from  what  Horace 
himself  then  says  of  the  state  of  their  acquaintance  ; 
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although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  description  is  Honce.— 
designedly  exaggerated.     He  appears  at  this  time  to    p^'H^ 
have  been,  what  Suetonius  tells  us  be  was,  a  Uuaestor*s      ^^' 
secretary :  since  he  mentions  the  desire  of  the  secre- 
taries to  see  him  on  a  matter  affecting  their  common 
interest  :— 

**  DeVLE  COMMUNI  tcrib^  magnA  atque  novA  te 
Orabant  Hodii  meminiueSf  QtUnte,  revertL" 

The  frankness  and  warmth  of  the  Poet,  however,  at  """ 
length  prevailed  over  the  caution  and  formality  of  the  '' 
Courtier,  who  afterwards  returned  the  fidelity  of  Ho-  ' .  ' 
race  with  conduct  less  resembling  the  patron  than  the  ^^  p^ 
friend.  The  whole  history  of  Maecenas  indeed  ex-  13  ' 
hi  bits  aversion  to  hasty  decision,  and  steadiness  of 
action  where  he  had  once  decided. 

By  Maecenas  Horace  was  recommended  to  Augustus,  Introduc- 
with  whoHi,  according  to  Suetonius,  or  the  writer  of  ^*®'*  ^  ^'*" 
the  life  ascribed  to  that  Historian,  he  lived  on  terms  of  ^'"**'*' 
the  closest'  familiarity.  How  far  he  was  qualified  for 
the  intimacy  of  Princes,  he  has  not  left  us  in  doubt.  His  cba- 
That  wonderful  versatility,  which  in  the  genius  of '^cter. 
Horace  produced  such  diversified  poetical  excellence, 
seems  to  have  extended  to  his  inclinations.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed,  with  equal  intensity,  the  tran- 
quillity of  literary  rural  seclusion,  and  the  tumultuous 
pageantry  of  the  Court  and  City.  His  TigelUus  *  is 
the  faithful  portrait  of  himself.  So  sensible  indeed 
was  he  of  this  inconsistency,  that  he  has  put  a  severe 
censure  of  himself,  on  this  account,  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  own  slaves.f  On  his  conduct  at  the  Court 
of  Augustus,  his  Epistles  to  Scaeva  and  LoUius  form 
an  admirable  commentary.  Even  in  the  former  of 
these  he  admits  that  a  life  of  obscurity  is  no  misfor* 
tune,  although  he  prefers  an  honourable  intercourse 
with  the  Great.  From  the  precepts  which  lie  affords 
for  the  conduct  of  every  part  of  life,  and  his  known 
familiarity  with  Augustus,  we  may  conclude,  that  in 
all  his  transactions  with  that  Prince,  he  was  neither 
importunate  nor  sen'ilc ;  that,  while  loaded  with 
honours,  he  made  no  degrading  compromise — no  un- 
seasonable solicitation  ;  but  either  complied  with 
freedom,  or  dissented  with  modesty  and  respects 

An  analysis  of  the  several  productions  of  Horace  is  His  writ- 
foreign,  to  the  nature  of  this  work ;  we  shall  notice  i°S*« 
therefore  such  only  as  bear  on  his  biography  and  the 
Literary  history  of  the  time.  But,  before  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  premise  a  few  words  on  the 
departments  of  Poetry  which  he  especially  cultivated.  • 
We  have  already  offered  a  conjecture  in  explanation 
of  his  repented  claim  to  the  importation  of  Lyric 
Poetry  from  Greece.  To  this  we  may  add  the  undis- 
guised contempt  which  he  entertained  for  Catullus, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  great  superiority. 
Indeed,  Quinctilian,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  his 
subject  amply  justifies,  designates  him  ^'lyricorum 
ferk  solus  legi  dignus"  But  Horace,  as  we  observed  Odes, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Memoir,  had  much  more 
substantial  claims  to  originality  than  those  which  he 
so  ostentatiously  put  forth ;  his  metres,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  he  so  proudly  vaunts,  are  Greek,  and^ 
as  far  as  may  be  conjectured  from  extant  Greek  frag- 
ments, considerably  restricted  3  but  his  subjects  breathe 
all  the  freshness  of  original  conception.  Nor  can  it 
be  objected  that  the  loss  of  their  models  allows  us  no 
criterion  of  their  excellence  5  since  many  are  purely 
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Hiograpby.  Roman  in  ientitn^t  and  alliuion^  iiHule  others  arc 
lotallj  unlike  what  ancient  authors  lead  ua  tocon- 
clnde  respecting  the  strains  of  the  Lesbian  lyre.  The 
elegant  negligence  of  Anacrean,  the  daring  and  Diag«- 
nificent  sublimity  of  Findar»  and  the  plaintive  melan- 
choly of  Simonides,  alternate  in  the  Odes  of  Horace; 
but  it  is  the  spirit  alone  of  these  writers  that  we 
recognise)  and  it  is  probable  that  his  imitations  of 
Alcaeus  and  Sappho  were  of  the  same  nature.  At 
most^  they  seem  to  have  been  that  kind  of  happy 
adaptation,  which  is  not  to>  be  found  in  the  Eclogues  of 
Virgil,  and  which  gives  the  beauties  of  an  original  to 
an  acknowledged  imitation.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean  we  will  here  adduce  a  fragment  of 
Alcseus,  manifestly  corrupt,  but  which  Horace  certainly 
had  before  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  IXth  Ode  of 
his  1st  Book : 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Uvgf  iff  Si  xtpwois  obfO¥  LtpttUtfs 

lUUSlUMy  A^viriSfi  ypS^aiJ<M^ 

Yet  every  Roman  must  have  felt  the  originality  and 
domestic  sentiment  of  Horace's  picture,  as  strongly  as 
we  participate  in  the  social  cheerfulness  of  Cowpers 
snug  and  curtained  fireside  The  XXXVIIth  Ode  of 
the  same  Book  has  been  partially  imitated  from  an 
Ode  of  Alcseus,  beginning : 

litwnwt  hr^Mi  itdr^ayt  M^iXor 

But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  composition  is  essentially 
Roman,  and  the  magnificent  description  of  Cleopatra 
stamps  it  original.  The  XVIIIth  Ode  of  the  same 
1st  Book  is,  probably,  one  of  the  closest  imitations 
of  Alcsus  in  the  whole  volume :  the  first  line  of  it  is 
a  strict  translation  from  a  passage  of  Alcseus  pre- 
served in  Athenaens : 

Mi}8ir  jUAo  ^vr^Caifs  vpirtpw  SMpcor  flfur^Xar 


appear  in  the  Iambics  of  CatoUiia  or  BSbaeniis.*    b  HoncMr 
is  true  that  the  Epode  H^mm  of  Lucilius  are  mea-    ^^^ 
tioned ;  but  these  were*  in  all  probability,  eonposltioni   ^^' 
widely  removed  from  the  Horatian  Bpode;  pcrbapi, '^'^ 
written  in  the  Pindaric  measures.    The  "  Paru  tom^i*' 
are,  therefore,  those  forms  of  the  Iambic  measure 
which  the  Book  of  £podes  exhibits.    Qesner  quotes  a 
passage    from  the  Uncfiiridion  of  Hephssstton  which 
places  this  matter  bevond  a  doubtf     "  £^«  i^  *V  roit 
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But  the   "solum   Ttburis"   and  the   " nuenia   CatUi' 
domesticate  the  production  with  peculiar  felicity. 

There  is  another  species  of  Poetry  of  which  Horace 
claims  the  introduction  i  the  Iambic,  The  word 
"  iambi,*'  separately  taken>  conveyed  a  very  different 
idea  to  the  ancients  from  that  of  the  mere  Iambic 
measure  ^  an  idea  which,  the  Epodes  of  Horace  express 
more  clearly  than  any  definition.  The  lambographia 
formed  a  distinct  department  of.  Poetry }  approaclking 
indeed  to  the  Lyric,  and  yet  distinguished  from  it  by 
Horace  himself.*  The  object  of  Horace  in  writing 
his  Iambics,  as  declared  by  himself,  was  to  express  the 
spirit  of  Archilochus  without  his  malignity  :t 

"  Parioi  eg»  priwutt  lamboi 
Osttndi  Latio :  numeros  animosque  sequuitu 
Archilochii  non  ret,  et  agtntia  verba  Lycamhen^ 

Catullus  and  Bibaculua  wrote  Iambics ;  still,  as 
Quioctilian  informs  us,  %  they  were  not  professed  iam- 
bographers,  and  perhaps  Horace  did  not  consider 
their  works  of  this  nature  sufficiently  perfect  to  entitle 
them  to  notice.  But  the  more  probable  ground  of 
Horace's  assumption  is  that  he  first  introduced  the 
Epode  ;  for  we  learn  from  Quinctilian  that  it  did  not 
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'*  *Hwr\p  Amd^Afia,  wwm  i^pdem  rdBi  ; 
Ti  94s  mmglittpt  ^p4tms\  " 

The  quotation  is  from  Archilochus,  and  is  exactly  the 
same  metre  with 

IbU  Liiftmh  inter  alim  nrnviumf 
Amice,  propugnaouia. 

The  Epode  is  not  necessarily  Iambic,  but  is  a  name 
applied  to  any  metre  consisting  of  a  longer  and  shorter 
line  alternately.  Of  this  measure  Archilochus  is  the 
reputed  inventor,  as  is  expressly  asserted  by  Teren- 
tianus  Maurus  :t 

**Boe  [epodom]  doctHtnArchiiochum  tradmmt  gemmUee  mmgitiri; 

TV  mlAi,  FUnxe,  eai  ee  : 

*  imfugere  nives :  redeuntjom  graamina  eampi»f 

Arhoribtuqne  com^*** 

Marius  Victorinus  is  no  less  explicit  *  ArchUiochus 
primus  Epodas  exciiavit,  alias  breviores,  alios  longiores, 
detrahens  unum  pedem  seu  colum  metro,  ut  iUi  subjiceret 
id  quod  ex  ipso  detractum  esse  videbatur,.  Horatius  ejus 
exemplum  sequutus  est  in  ed  Ode: 

"  Solvitnr  acris  kyenu  gralA  vice  Verts  et  Favws^i  i 

TrahuHtque  siccus  mackines  carinas**  I 

From  these  testimonies  it  appears  that  the  Parian  or 
Archilochian  Iambic  was  the  Epode  ;  of  which  Horsce 
was  the  earliest  Latin  writer.  Bassus  was  afterwards 
celebrated  for  his  Iambics,  as  we  find  from  Ovid, 
{Trist,  Lib.  iv.  EUg,  10.)  "  Bassus quoque  clarus  lambo," 

The  division  of  Horace's  Poems  r^mmning  to  be  ^><^.^ 
noticed  is  his  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Art  of  Poetry,  ^ 
which  i(re  all  referable  to  one  head,  that  of  familiar 
and  moral  discourses  or  essays.  The  original  spirit 
of  these  productions  has  gone  far  towards  supporting 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  old  satura  and  the  Ennian 
Satire  were  wholly  of  Roman  origin.  Without  the 
slightest  afipearance  of  dictation  or  assumed  authority, 
they  contain  more  reiol  good  sense,  sound  morality, 
and  true  Philosophy  than  perhaps  any  single  work  of 
heathen  antiquity:  and  their  frequent  perusal  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  reader  satisfied  with  himself 
and  others,  and  to  produce  on  his  part  a  conduct  at 
once  conciliatory  towards  the  world,  and  consistent 
with  his  own  independence  and  integrity.  Their' 
character  has  been  exquisitely  drawn  by  one  who 
had  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  their  spirit  :§ 

"  Horace  still  cliarms  with  graceful  negligeace. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  conrey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 

*  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  :  **  larnhnj  non 
sane  d  Romanis  ceMratHm  ettt  ut  proprium  opus  r  k  qnibHSilMPi 
interpositus :  cujns  acerbitas  in  Cntnllo,Bibncuio,  Horatio :  qHonquam 
iilt  epoHos  intervenire  reperiatur.**  The  word  iV/i  seems  mors 
applical)Ie  to  "  Horatio  "  than  "  iambo." 

T  In  lib.    .  Epod.  Horaiii. 

X  Terenti^nos  has  been  made,  absurdly  enougli,  to  ealt  Arcbl* 
lochus  the  inventor  of  epic  poetrjr!  See  Bayle's  IHctioHory, 
Art.  Archilochus,  note  (k.) 
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ppgraplif.  He*  itko  Mprcme  to  }vdgme«t»  aaln  wit, 

Migbl  boldly  erasure,  u  he  boldl/  vritp 
Yet  judg'd  with  coolness,  tho'  he  sang  with  fire ; 
HU  Precepts  teach  but  what  his  Work.s  inspire.** 

Another  more  diffuse  and  general  character  ofhis  writings 
ii  contained  in  the  following  stanzas  of  De  la  JVlotte : 

"  ^*fiormef  ecnnAt  bien  fciejance  Romame! 

tl  met  ie  vrai  dans  tout  tonjouty 
Et  ^admiration  eft  tof^unn  incertainc 

Knire  dapms^e  €/  U  tour, 
Smbkme,  fifmUiet^  soliUef  ei^oH^,  itndrCj 

Ait^,  profond^  natj\  et  fin  ; 
Digne  de  funivers ;  funivert,  pour  Cmtendre 

Aime  k  redevenir  Latin.** 

Bentley  asserts  that  Horace  not  only  published  each 
iiTof  his  ^^^  separately  ;  bat  even  that  he  was  never  engaged 
j^p,  in  Lyric  and  Satiric  Poetry  at  the  same  time  ;  that  he 
never  wrote  an  Ode  while  he  was  en>ployed  in  com- 
pleting a  book  of  Satires^  Epistles,  or  Epodes^  With 
respect  to  the  publication,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  in  separate  Books,  and  that 
Bentley's  order  is  true ;  we  shall  therefore  adopt  it. 
It. is  as  follows:  The  1st  Hook  of  Satires,  probably 
published  in  Horace's  twenty-eighth  year.  The 
lid,  in  his  thirty-third.  The  Epodes,  in  his  thirty- 
fifth.  The  1st  Book  of  Odes,  in  his  thirty-eighth. 
The  lid,  in  his  forty-first.  I'he  llld,  in  his  forty- 
third.  The  1st  Book  of  Epistles,  in  his  forty-seventh. 
The  IVth  Book  of  Odes  and  the  Secular  Poem,  in  his 
fifty-first.  After  these,  the  lid  Book  of  Epistles, 
and  the  Art  of  Poetry.  But  our  great  critic  has 
entered  little  into  the  feelings  of  a  Poet,  especially  a 
Poet  of  Horace*s  cast,  In  supposing  that  so  various 
and  versatile  a  genius  could  sit  down  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  Book  of  Odes  or  Satires,  and  never  deviate 
from  the  line  which  he  prescribed.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis is  contradictory  to  all  the  history  of  Poetical 
genius,  and  to  every  external  and  internal  evidence  con- 
nected with  the  writings  of  Horace.  Rejectingit,  there- 
fore, we  shall  return  to  the  sdbject  of  our  biography. 

Seven  years  had  elapsed  from  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Msecenas,  when  Horace  composed  the  Vlth 
.satire  of  his  second  Book  5  he  was  then  settled  in  his 
Tiburtian  villa,  enjoying  Poetical  and  Philosophical 
leisure,  and  in  possession  of  more  than  his  wishes. 
It  was  in  this  dignified  retirement  that  he  became 
"  noble  in  iBolian  song,"  and  while  he  was  within 
sight  of  the  waywardness  and  vanity  of  mankind,  was 
yet  too  far  above  their  atmosphere  to  imbibe  its  sple- 
netic contagion,  and  lose  his  temper  and  happiness  in 
the  survey  3  his  own  failings  bore  their  due  proportion 
in  the  picture,  and,  while  he  treated  them  with  no 
more  indulgence  than  those  of  others,  he  endeavoured, 
in  sowing  the  fertile  soil  of  his  mind,  to  disencumber 
it  of  whatever  weeds  might  impede  its  culture. 

While  Horace,  from  circumstances  which  promised 
very  different  results,  was  thus  enjoying  the  favour  of 
the  Great,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Wise,  Virgil  was 
no  less  studious  of  the  opportunities  which  his  own 
good  fortune  had  given  him  of  enriching  his  country's 
Literature.  His  local  situation,  added  to  his  mode  of 
living,  had  engendered  in  him  a  strong  perception  of 
the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  The  beauties  of  Theocritus, 
therefore,  were  deeply  felt  by  him,  and  we  have  already 
noticed  the  1st  and  IX th  Eclogues,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  conTe3r  their  spirit  in  his  native  tongue. 
Martyn,  however,  conjectures  that  the  Aleris  and 
PaUtmon  were  the  earliest  in  point  of  composition, 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  Daplmis : 
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"  HAe  no$  tefragili  douahinuis  amti  cicuiA  : 
Heec  not  •'  '  Formosum  Cory  don  ardebat  Alexin  :* 
Jitec  eadem  'doeuit  •  *  Cujum  pecut  f  an  Melihmi  f '  * 

He  then  makes  the  Daphnis  the  third  in  order.  His 
argument  is :  *' as  the  Poet  does  not  give 'the  least 
hint  here  of  his  having  composed  any  other,  it  seems 
probable  that  these  were  the  three  first  Eclogues 
which  our  author  composed.**  The  subject  is  scarcely 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  formal  refutation 
of  Martyn's  argument,  which  is  certainly  defective. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  about  this||time  the  Bucolics 
were  completed.  We  shall  prefer  taking  a  sketch  of 
(he  Bucolic  Muse,  as  she  appeared  attired  in  the  Latiau 
garb  by  the  hand  of  Virgil. 

.  No  department  of  Greek  Poetry  promised  less  to 
the  Latin  imitator  than  the  Pastoral.  The  Poems  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  are  distinguished  by 
a  simplicity  equally  remote  from  Epic  majesty  ana 
sordid  rusticity.  Every  charm  of  the  country  has 
been  rifled  to  adorn  them,  and  almost  every  deformity 
carefully  concealed.  If  the  Romans  were  unfortunate 
in  possessing  no  Attic  dialect  for  Dramatic  expression^ 
the  want  of  a  Doric  was  a  still  greater  obstacle  to 
success  in  the  Pastoral.  This  dialect  at  once  removed 
the  reader  from  the  town,  while  it  afforded  the  Muse 
evei*y  facility  of  expression.  The  lordly  language  of 
Imperial  Rome  was  ill  suited  to  convey  the  unpreme- 
ditated effusions  of  unlearned  herdsmen.  If  Virgil, 
therefore,  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  his  great  prototype, 
t^e  difiiculty  of  his  attempt  must  not  be  forgotten* 
Indeed,  he  appears  not  insensible  of  it  himself  5  and, 
by  the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  he  composed, 
behasb^en  compelled  to  abandon  his  original  intention, 
and  to  attempt  loftier  flights  than  the  nature  of  Pas-* 
toral  Poetry  strictly  justifies. 

The  •Eclogues  of  Virgil  possess  ^one  remarkable 
characteristic :  they  are  allegories.  This  at  once  in- 
troduces a  great  difference  between  them  and  the 
TheocrUean  Idyl.  The  allegorical  veil  is,  sometimes, 
allowed  to  fall,  and  the  shepherds  who  represent  the 
Poet  and  his  friends  converse  like  scholars  and  Phi- 
losophers. It  has  been  a  great  question,  whe- 
ther the  Alexis  partiikes  of  this  figurative  character ;  Alexis., 
many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  merely  an  imitation 
of  the  'E/>n<rriyv  of  Theocritus  ;  while  others,  who 
discover  Virgil  in  Corydon,  yet  believe  the  Poem 
an  offering  to  friendship.  The  latter  opinion  we 
consider  inadmissible.  All  the  Grammarians  identify 
the  I'oat  with  Corvdon  ;  but  the  real  name  of  Alexis 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  The  opinion  men- 
tioned  by  Servius,  that  Augustus  was  intended,  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Some  make  Alexis  to  have 
been  Alexander,  a  slave  of  Pollio ;  but,  most  proba* 
bly  he  belonged  to  Msecenas.  Although  it  would  be 
perhaps  impossible  to  remove  this  imputation  from 
Virgil,  Juvenal,  "hiost  assuredly,  did  not  make  any 
allusion  to  the  circumstance  in  the  following  Hues, 
which  Dryden  has  most  grossly  amplified  and  per- 
verted :* 


<'  si  Virgilio  puer  et  tolefahile  deestet 


Hospiiiutn,  caderent  omnet  i  crinibua  hydri,^— 
Sterda  niAif  gemeret  grave  huccina^ 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  believing  this  to  have 
been  the  first  of  Virgil's  compositions,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Alexis  being  the^slave  either  of  Maecenas  or  Au- 
gustus ;  inasmuch  as,  in  that  case,  it  must  have  be^n 

•    Sat.\Vu 
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Biograpliy.  written  before  we  have  any  account  of  Virgil's  ac- 
'  quaintance  with  either.    That  Virgil  intended  himself 
by  Corydon^  was  believed  by  his  contemporary  Pro- 
pertius,  who  also  identifies  himself  with  Ticyrus.* 

But  the  most  extraordinary  composition  of  Virgil 
is  his  Poltio,  a  Poem  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
endless  conjecture.    The  much  litigated  and  unsettled 
question^  '*  whom  was  it  intended  to  commemorate  ?'* 
we  shall  pass  over,  as  not  materially  connected  with 
our  subject ;  only  observing  that  this  honour  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  young  Marcellus,  to  a  son  of  Pollio, 
to  a  son  of  Augustus,  to  Asinius  Gallus,  to  Drusus, 
and,  lastly,  even   to  Augustus   himself.f  ,  What  is 
principally  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  this  Poem  ex* 
hi  bits  a  coincidence  with    the  Sacred  Writings  too 
close  to  be  fortuitous.    That  the  Greeks  had  acquired, 
indirectly,  some  acquaintance  with  the  histories  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is   not  to  be  doubted ;  as 
Hcsiod  and  Ovid,  the  expounders  of  their  Theology, 
have  clearly  discovered  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Theocritus,  at  the  Court  of  Ptolemy,  had  seen  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  even  borrowed  its  phraseology. 
But,  in  this  Poem,  Virgil  only  imitated  Theocritus  in 
the  structure  of  the  composition,  for,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there   is  no  resemblance  in  the  detail, 
which,  in  Virgil,  resembles  an  epitome  of  Scripture 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah.    Though    much  of  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  early  world  is  corrupted  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  Greeks,  In  general,  were  ignorant 
.  of  its  source,  and  were  too  much  possessed  with  a 
contempt  for  Barbarian  literature  to  study,  much  less 
to  imitate,  the  Hebrew  writers.    The  universal  con- 
tempt entertained  for  the  Jews  at  Rome  made,  it  still 
less  probable  that  their  Literature  would  meet  imita- 
tion or  even  perusal  there.      An  intelligent  writer,  { 
indeed,  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  an  avowal  on 
the  part  of  Virgil,  of  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  treasures  of  Hebrew  Poetry  in  the  line§ 

"  Primtu  Idnmitat  rtferam  rtii,  Mantua,  pahuu ;" 

but  to  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply,  that  the  line 
cited  was  not  written  until  after  the  Pol^  was  composed. 
The  inquirer  must,  therefore,  advance  on  <other 
ground,  than  that  of  supposing  that  Virgil  accommo- 
dfited  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  to  his  purpose.  The 
Poet  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  clue  in  our  inquiries ;  he 
has  asserted  that  his  Prophecies  are  taken  from  the 
verses  of  the  Cumsan  Sibyl.  The  fable  of  the  Sibyl's 
interview  with  Tarquin  is  well  known.  The  books 
which  she  was  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  Romans 
were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol 
during  the  Marsian  war ;  emissaries  were  then  de- 
spatched by  the  Senate  throughout  Italy,  Greece,  Asia, 
and  the  coasts  of  Africa,  to  collect  the  best  authenti- 
cated Prophecies  of  the  various  Sibyls ;  and  the 
collection  thus  made,  was  called  "  Camaum  Cartnen" 
because  jt  was  compiled  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  writing 
of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  In  this  miscellany  it  is  nothing 
improbable  that  Pi'ophecies  of  the  great  Person  then 
about  to  appear  should  be  found  ;  especially  when  it 
is  recollected  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  have  borne 


•  EUg,  ii.  34. 

t  The  latter  opinion  U  maiatuned  at  great  length,  in  a  votk 
entitled,  ObiervaHoH$  in  lUattraiion  of  VirgiCt  celehraiid  Fowrik 
^logut,  London,  1810. 
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witness  to  the  general  expectation  of  such  a  Person  R«n(i. 
then  prevalent  in  the  Euit.  It  is  also  remarkable  l^tia 
that  ^lian  mentions  the  jswisb  sibyl,  together  with  ^/^^' 
the  Cumsan  ;*  her  oracles,  therefore,  which  were,  Y^ 
probably,  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Prophetical  '^ 
writings,  were  likely  to  be  in  the  coUectkm.  Diony* 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
asserts  that  such  of  the  Prophecies  as  were  not  ge- 
nuine, were  written  in  acrostics.t  Eusebiui  h&a 
preserved  a  pretended  acrostic  oracle  of  the  £rythr«an 
Sibyl,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the  words 
IHS0Y2  XP12T02  GEOY  Y  02  SOTUP  XTAYPOSj 
but  this  is,  evidently,  a  forgery  on  the  bare  inspection. 
We  have  aap(  used  for  mankind,  €tU)\a  for  idols, 
and  in  one  place  the  very  words  of  Scripture  have 

been  quoted :  "  Op^von  r*  uc  vayrwy  iarai  xal  fipv^fin 

ohovrwv"  Constantine,  in  his  *'  A^o«  t^  iCtv  afwv 
cvWoTfif*  gives  a  very  elaborate  interpretation  of  the 
Poi^,  with  a  Greek  translation  of  the  greater  part  of 
it,  and  asserts  that  the  oracle,  whence  it  was  taken, 
was  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin  verse,  and  an- 
nexed to  his  Poems.  We  have  now  no  trace  of  this 
translation,  if  it  ever  existed  :  but  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Sibylline 
oracles  did  predict  a  King,  and  were  written  in  acros- 
tics, t  If  any  name  were  mentioned  in  them,  it  must 
have  been  Cornelius ;  as  we  find  from  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Plutarch,  and  Appian,  that  the  pretence  which  Len- 
tulus  adduced  for  his  connection  with  Catiline,  was  a 
Sibylline  Prophecy,  portending  that  the  Empire  of 
Rome  was  to  be  given  to  three  Comelu ;  that  Cinna 
and  Sylla  were  the  two  former,  and  the  third  was  to 
be  himself.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  among 
the  Prophecies  copied  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or 
gleaned  from  Jewish  tradition,  which  were,  in  all 
probability,  found  among  the  Sibylline  writings,  ^he 
great  subject  of  prediction  was  called  htn  pp  the  power 
of  God,  which  would,  assuredly,  have  been  translated 
Cornelius  by  the  Romans. 

The  author  of  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  Observa- 
thru,  who  conceives  that  Virgil  meant  to  refer  the 
SibyFs  prediction  to  AugustusT,  imagines  the  whole 
Poem  to  be  a  metrical  horoscope,  and  discovers  a 
clear  explanation  of  every  expression  and  allujiion 
contained  in  it,  by  a  reference  to  the  phraseology  of 
Astrological  art.  Kow  far  this  author  is  bigotted  to 
hypothesis,  may  be  conjectured  from  bis  application 
of  the  following  lines  to  the  sign  Aries  : 

"  Ipse  nd  in  praHa  ARiES^om  nmve  rubenti 
Murice,  Jam  croeeo  matabit  veUera  Mo  .*" 

Two  lines  before  occurs  the  verse 

"  Robuttut  ftfofwe  jam  TAVKkSjaga  tohet  araiors" 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  ingenuity, 
had  this  line  followed  those  above  cited,  would  have 
given  an  equally  convincing  interpretation  of  taubis. 
Any  mind  unsophisticated  by  hypothesis,  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  Poet  is  describing  a  time  of  uni- 
versal opulence  and  rest,  when  agriculture  and  com- 
merce should  be  alike  unnecessary:  and  when  the 
Ram  in  the  fields  (not  in  the  skies,)  ahould  wear  his 
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Bbgrapby.  fleece^  without  the  dyer  8  labour^  attired  in  the  most 

y>/-*^  costly  and  splendid  colours.'*^ 

That  the  Daphnis  was  composed,  like  Miltons 
Lycidni,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  some  real 
person^  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  That  Menalcas 
represents  Virgil  is  evident  from  the  conclusion, 
wherein  he  states  himself  to  be  the  author  of  two  of 
Virgil's  Eclogues.  Mopsus,  according  to  Servius,  is 
fmiliiisMacer  of  Verona,  who  wrote  a  Poetical  history 
of  serpents,  plants,  and  birds,  in  imitation  of  Nicander, 
and  a  supplement  to  the  Iliad,  If  Daphnis  be  a  per- 
sonification, Julius  .Caesar  is  the  only  person  whom 
the  character  can  pourtray,  as  Heyne  justly  observes  i 
although  he  believes  the  Poem  to  be  merely  a  com- 
menioration  of  the  celebrated  Sicilian  shepherd. 
Servius  and  Donatus  make  Daphnis  the  Poet*s  brother 
Flaccus.  An  uncertain  Epigrammatist  has  the  follow- 
ing distich : 

<'  TVisHa  fata  fui  dum  fie»  in  *  Daphnide  *  Flacci, 
Docte  Maro,' fiatrcm  DU  immoriaUbtu  aquatt^ 

Virgil  concluded  his  Bucolics  with  an  elegaat  com- 
pliment to  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  celebrated  contemporary 
Poet>  consoling  him  for  the  loss  of  his  L}  coris,  whom 
the  old  commentators  assert  to  have  been  an  actress, 
whose  real  name  was  Cytheris.  She  was  the  freed- 
woman  of  Volumnius  Eutrapelus,  and  took  the  name 
of  Volumnia.  As  she  was  ^miliar  w  ith  Antony,  the 
old  commentators  have  supposed  that  she  deserted 
Gallus  to  accompany  Antony  on  his  Gallic  expedition. 
Heyne,  however,  in  his  argument  of  the  Gallus^  has 
shown,  from  chronological  considerations,  that  this 
could  not  be  the  case.  The  genuine  Poems  of  Gal- 
Ins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  are  lost. 
They  consisted  of  four  Books  of  Elegies,  called 
Amores,  otLycoris^  and  a  translation  of  Euphorion,  as 
we  le«m  from  Servius.  A  pretended  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Gallus  was  published  by  Pomponio  Gkiurico^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century  -,  but  the 
fraud  was  soon  detected  in  Italy,  and  Tiraboschi  attri- 
butes them,t  according  to  common  report,  to  a  certain 
Maximinian,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Bo^tius. 
As  an  Elegiac  Poet^  Gallus  ranked  very  high  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  Ovid  speaks  of  his  fame  as  universal ; 
Propertius  and  Martial  have  borne  testuodony  to 
bis  excellence  5  and  Virgil,  in  his  beautiful  and  extra- 
oniinary  Vlth  Eclogue,  has  panegyrized  his  Euphorion 
in  the  noblest  strains  of  mythological  eulogy. 
Virgil  had  also,  according  to  Servius,  celebrated  his 
praises  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Georgics.  Gallus, 
however,  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  comnumd 
of  Augustus,  on  suspicion  of  having  conspired  against 
him  ;  and  Virgil,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor^  sub- 
stituted the  fable  of  Aiistaus, 

The  publication  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  created  a 
powerful  sensation  in  literary  Rome.  The  Gramma- 
riahs  tell  us^  that  they  were  recited  on  the  stage,  t  and 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  Cicero  was  present  in  the 
theatre,  and  heard  some  verses  of  the  Silenus  recited 
by  Cytheris,  he  called  for  the  whole  Eclogue,  and, 
when  he  had  heard  it  through,  exclaimed,  ''  Magna 

'   *  Tbe  reader,' desurous  of  prosecuting  the  subject  of  Virgil's 
PoiUo, '  is  referred  to  the   following  works :    Heyne's    VirgiL 
CndwoTth's  JnieUeciwd  Syttem,  book  i.  €.4.  sec.  16.    Martyn's 
TirgUi  and  Blondel,  de  SHyliit. 
.    +  Storia^  part  iu.  lib.  in.  sec.  27. 
t  I>oDat.  ifi  Vit,  Firg,  and  Serv.  in  Eei,  n.  11. 
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ipes  altera  Roma"  This  cannot  be  true,  for  Cicero 
was  then  dead :  but  we  have  the  high  authority 
of  Tacitus  for  the  truth  of  the  honours  publicly  la- 
vished on  Vii^il.*  From  him  we  learn  that,  when 
some  verses  of  Virgil  were  recited  on  the  Stage,  and 
the  Poet  happened  to  be  present,  all  the  spectators 
rose,  and  paid  him  the  same  marks  of  respect  which 
they  would  have  shown  to  Augustus.  Propertiusf 
has  celebrated  the  conclusion  and  publication  of  the 
Bucolics,  and  Ovid{  has  foretold  their  immortality. 

f>'ollowing  the  chronology  of  Bentley,  which  we 
have  above  adopted,  we  must  refer  the  publication  of 
Horace  s  first  Book  of  Satires  to  nearly  the  same  date 
with  that  of  VirgiVs  Bucolics.  We  shall  presently'have 
to  notice  a  different  opinion.  In  the  tenth  Satire  of  that 
book,  Horace  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  poeti- 
cal proceedings  of  the  day : 

*'  7\trgidu9  A.vnsvn  jngulat  dmn  Memnona,  dumque 

Diffifigit  Mhtni  iuieum  capui,  hmt  ego  ludo : 

•  •  *  «  • 


ArgfttA  meretrice  potes,  Davoque  Chremeta 
Eludente  senem^  comi»  garrire  lihelhi, 
VmtM  vivorum,  Fundani.    Follio  regtnn  ' 
Facta  canit  pede  ter  perauso.    Forte  epat  acer 
Ut  nrmo,  Varius  ducit :  moUe  atqne  facetum 
ViROiLio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Canuma*' 

If  Bentley*s  chronology  be  correct,  there  can  be  no 
foundation  for  the  remark  with  which  Heyne  opens 
his  FreflEice  to  the  Georgics.  "  Ad  Georgica  facetum 
Ulud  ac  molle,  *  quod  pecuUari  aliquo  Musarum  munere 
Ftrgilio  concessum  esse  HoTaHus  tnemorat,  proprio  quodam 
modo  spectare  videtur"  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
estimate  the  force  of  this  eidogy  on  Virgil,  by  re* 
ference  to  the  exposition  of  QmnctiliiEin.  ''  Facetum,*'. 
says  the  critic,  '^  non  tantUm  circa  ridicula  opinor  con^ 
sistere.  Nee  enim  diceret  Horatius,  facetwn,  carminis  ' 
genus  naturd  concessum  esse  Virgilio,  Decoris  hanc  magis 
et  exculta  cujusdam  ekgantia:  appetlationem  pulo,  Ideo* 
que  in  Epistolis  Cicero  hoc  Bruti  verba  refert :  na  illi 
sunt  pedes  fdceii,  ac  deliciis  ingredienti  moUes.  Quod 
convenit  cum  iUo  HoraHano,  molle  atque  facetum 
FirgiUo;'  *c.§ 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  poetical  history 
of  the  period,  by  an  examination  of  this  concise  re- 
view. This,  therefore,  we  shall  take,  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  what  more  immediately  relates  to  the 
subject  of  our  biography.  •      ^ 

.  Who  '^  Alpinus "  was,  is  a  question  as  yet  unde-  Alpinus. 
cided.  Dacier  and  Torrentius  suppose  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  Poet,  Aulus  Cornelius  Alpinus,  that  he 
wrote  a  Tragedy,  entitled,  Memnon,  in  imitation  of 
one  bearing  the  same  name  by  ^schylus,  and  that  he 
is  here  sarcastically  said  to  have  murdered  the  hero^ 
and  anticipated  the  stroke  of  Achilles.  The  Scholiast 
says  that  the  Memnon  was  an  hexamet<er  Poem.  The 
word  Alpinus,  however,  is  generally  considered,  by  com- 
mentators^ to  be  the  designation  of  the  Poet*s  country^ 
the  Alps,  and,  taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  applicable  to 
many.  Cruquius,  without  the  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment, refers  it  to  Cornelius  Gallus.  Acron  interprets 
the  appellation  of  Vivalius,  which  Bentley  and  Sanadon 
conjecture  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bibaculus,  of  whom 
they  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  nickname.  M.  Furiua  Bibacnlas. 
Bibaculus,  to  ^whom  we  have  before  alluded  as  the 


*  Dial,  de  Orat,  xiii. 
I  Am.  lib    i.  Eleg.  12. 
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Fandanius. 


Blofnpli^  writer  of  many  small  pieces,  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Poem  on  the  Gallic  wars,  a  verse  of  which  has  heen 
preserved  by  Horace  and  Quinctilian ;  the  former  of 
whom  has  noticed  the  bombastic  character  of  his 
style : 

"  ptii^tfi  tenttu  onuuo 
f\triii9  *  hybernas  canA  nive  compuit  Alpti :*  ** 

the  epithet  here  applied  corresponds  to  ''  turgidus,*^ 
and  from  the  line 

**  JufiUr  kyhenuu  canA  nive  compuit  AlpeM  " 

It  is  probable  that  he  derived  his  appellation  Alpinus. 
He  was  bom  at  Cremona.  The  subject  of  his  Poem 
might,  very  naturally,  lead  him  to  a  description  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  Fundanius  we  know  nothing  beyond  what 
is  here  recorded ;  bnt  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  passage  of  Horace  presently,  which  we  shall  find 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  Augustan  Drama.  C.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  here  mentioned  as  a  Tragedian,  was  illus- 
trious no  less  in  his  political  than  his  literary  character. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  conjecture  that  he  re- 
commended Virgil  to  Maecenas :  and  the  old  biographer 
of  that  Poet  tells  us  that  the  Bucolics  were  completed 
at  his  desire.  Virgil  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  i* 

*'  PoUio  amat  natrmUf  qwtmvU  ett  rwHea,  Afutam  t 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pottio  et  ijue  facii  nova  carmina  /" 

where  the  word ''  nova  **  seems  to  imply  unpreeedaUeiUf 
beautifuL  And  to  Pollio  is  supposed  to  be  addressed 
the  Vmth  Eclogue^  in  which  the  following  apostrophe 
occurs: 


FoUio. 


<<  En  ertif  ut  Ueeat  Mum  mihi  ferre  per  oriem  :] 
SoU  Sopbocleo  tuft  carmtna  digna  cotburno !" 


I 


Tarius. 


Horace  was  no  less  intimate  with  Pollio,  and  to  him 
is  dedicated  the  1st  Ode  of  the  2d  Book,  wherein 
Horace  recommends  him  to  resume  the  compositioa 
of  Tragedies,  which  his  History  of  the  CivQ  wars  ha& 
interrupted. 

The  high  eulogium  here  passed  on  Varius,  and  the 
ftppellaiion  "  Maonn  carmmis  ales,**  bestowed  on  him 
by  Horace  in  the  Vlth  Ode  of  the  1st  Book  have  been 
before  alluded  to,  as  well  as  his  Tragedy  of  Thyestes. 
But  the  loss  of  his  Works  is,  perhaps,  a  less  calamity 
than  the  literary  world  ordinarily  suppose.  His  excel- 
lence m  the  Drama,  where  this  branch  of  Poetry  was, 
in  general,  so  unsuccessfully  cultivated,  might  be 
comparatively  great,  and  yet  absolutely  moderate  : 
and  as  he  was  the  first  Epic  of  any  tolerable  eminence 
in  the  new  school,  he  might  easily  be  unrivalled  where 
Incidental  there  was  no  emulation.  If  it  be  said  thtft  he  was 
notice  of  u^j  strictly  unrivalled,  because  there  was  his  contem- 
porary, Valgius,  who  has  received  from  Tibullus  the 
exaggerated  panegyric  **  tBtemo  propior  non  alter  Ho* 
mero,**  the  answer  is  easy.  The  judgment  of  Horace 
on  this  subject  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that 
^f  Tibullus.  Varius  and  Valgius  were  both  friends  of 
Horace  :  and  he  acknowledges  the  value  of  their  ap- 
probation :  but  he  never,  for  a  moment,  admits  a 
competition  of  poetical  excellence.  The  Elegies  of 
Valgius  might  influence  the  partialities  of  Tibullus 
towards  a  Poet  of  a  similar  cast  with  himself }  and 
private  friendship  might  extort  and  excuse  an  hyper- 
bole which  his  own  judgment,  and  that  of  an  unbiassed 
public  could  not  sanction.    A  similar  observation  may 

•  Eci,  ill* 


Valgius. 
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be  made  on  tibe  equally  extravagant  panegyric  which 
Propertius  has  passed  on  Ponticus,  the  author  of  the 
Thebaid.*  Varius,  therefore,  at  this  ttme,  seems  to 
have  been  undisputed  master  of  the  Epic,  and 
that,  becMise  the  honour  was  by  no  means  warmly 
contested.  Macrobius,  in  the  banning  of  hia  6th 
Book,  cites  some  verses  of  this  Poet  "  de  Morte" 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  connection  they  have  wiUi 
the  title  of  the  Poem,  The  following  are  the  most 
pomplete,as  a  specimen  of  his  style : 

**  Ceu'canU  umhrotam  luttrant  Goftwnia  valtemf  * 
Si  veterie  potuit  cenMt  oomorindere  huirm, 
Stevii  in  ahtentem,  et,  eireum  veetigia  hutrtme^ 
JEihtra  per  niiidum  tenuet  tecttUur  odmrea : 
Non  omnes  ilium  medii,  non  or  duo  terdant^ 
Perditm  nee  eerte  meminU  deeedere  noctL'* 

He  composed  a  panegyric  on  Augustus,  from  which, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  Scholiast  on  Horace,  that 
Poet  took  the  following  lines,  which  he  inserted  in 
the  XVbh  Epistle  of  his  1st  Book  : 

"  Tene  mogit  tahmm  populue  velUy  anpopuium  tu^ 
Servet  in  ambiguo.  qui  contulit  et  tiH  et  urbi. 
Jupiterr* 

These  passages,  although  far  too  brief  and  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  clear  conception  of  the  genius 
of  Varius,  are  yet  promiscuously  selected,  and  contain 
nothing  in  fevour  of  the  felicity  of  his  epithets,  or  the 
melody  of  his  versification.  The  Poetical  capabilities 
which  the  Bucolics  discovered,  induced  Maeceoas, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  to  request  VirgQ 
to  undertake  the  Georgica.  The  neglected  state  of 
agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  wars,  might 
be  the  reason  why  Mieoenas  chose  this  subject  for 
Virgil*s  Muse :  and  indeed  this  state  of  the  country  ii 
graphically  described  by  the  Poet  himself  :t 

**  uhifiu  vergo  otquenefiu;  tet  heUa  per  •rScM," 
Tom  muUte  Mctterumfoeiee:  non  uUuo  orotra 
Dignu9  honot :  sfuatent  oMuctit  orva  eoknU^ 
Et  curvm  rigidum  folcet  conJUmiur  in  eneem** 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  Statesmaii  ever 
conceived  that  the  military  settlers  could  be  moved 
by  an  exquisite  Poem  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 
The  &ct  was,  that  a  more  eflfectual  and  more  delicate 
method  of  cidling  the  attentk>n  of  Angostoa  to  this 
important  subject,  could  not  be  imagined  i  and  in  his 
power  lay  a  great  portion  of  the  remedy. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Oeoiigics  it  is  unnecessary  Virpl|s 
to  speak,  because  no  reader  of  this  memoir  can  be  ig*  Geo^v^ 
norant  that  this  Poem  is  the  most  elaborate  and  extra- 
ordinary  instance  of  the  power  of  genius  in  embeUiahiDg 
the  most  barren  subjects,  which  human  wit  has  ever 
afforded.  The  commonest  precepts  of  &rming  are 
delivered  with  an  elegance  which  could  aoarcely 
be  attained  by  a  Poet  who  should  endeavour  to  clothe 
in  verse,  the  subHmest  maxims  of  Philosophy.  In- 
deed one  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  na 
the  excellence  of  Virgil  in  this  particular— 4he  oniform 
fiulure  of  his  imitators,  it  is,  however,  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Viigil  was  not  free  to  choose  his  own 
subject;  as,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  selected 
a  theme  better  suited  to  his  Muse.  It  is  said  that 
the  Poet,  while  he  was  employed  on  this  immortal 
work,  composed  many  verses  every  morning,  bat  by 
the  evening,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few )  so  that  he 
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fognpliy.  used  to  coiopm  himftelf  to  a  bear  which  licka  her 
shapeless  oflEspring  into  form.* 

According  to  the  computation  of  Donatus,  or  the 
writer  of  the  Uft  of  FirgU  ascribed  to  him,  the  Poet 
must  have  been  at  Naples,  after  six  years'  attention  to 
the  Georgics,  when  Augustus  undertook  the  expedition 
against  Antony,  which  ended  in  the  decisive  victory 
of  Actium.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Morace  is 
supposed  to  have  written  his  magnificent  Ode  ad  Ro" 
fnams,   (Epod.  xvi.)      His  friendship  and  gratitude 
towards  Maecenas   had  now  obtained  their   zenith, 
when  the  Statesman  was  suddenly  called  to  attend  his 
j^'^    master  on  his  perilous  expedition,  which  bade  fair  to 
li^jaaL     ^^^^  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world.    In  the 
1st   Epode,   Horace    expresses  his  fixed  resolution 
to  accompany  his  patron  wherever  his  fortune  might 
lead  him :  not  that  he  could  hope  to  contribute  to 
his  security,  but  to  escape  the  anxieties  of  absence. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  that  Maecenas  never  left  Italy.    Dio,t 
Tacitus,:^  and  Velleius  Patereulus,i   all  assert    that 
at  that  time  the  care  of  the  city  was  intrusted  to 
him  by  Augustus.     Virgil  has  given  a  most  elaborate 
Poetical  picture  of  the  battle    of  Actium,  without 
making  any  mention  of  the  exploits  of  Maecenas  -,  an 
omission  of  which  he  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty, 
had  his  patron  borne  a  part  in  so  conspicuous  a  scene) 
and  this  negative  argument  derives  additional  strength 
from  another  of  the  same  kind,  drawn  from  the  silence 
of  Horace  lespecting  Maecenas  in  his  triumphal  Ode  * 
on  the  same  occasion,    (lib*  i.  Ode  xxxvii.)     That 
Mscenas  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Actium  has  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  from  an  Elegy  on  his  death 
ascribed  to  Pedo  Albinovanusi  which  expressly  asserts 
the  &ct ;  but  the  meagreaess  of  the  composition,  and 
its  historical  inaccuracy,  have  caused  it  to  be  rejected 
by  most  scholars,  as  the  production  of  a  later  period, 
lliree  Elegies  are  remaining  to  us,  whi(^  have  been 
ascribed  to  this  Pedo ;  that  just  mentioned,  another^ 
which    seems  to  be  a  continuation    of  it,    called 
Maicena$  Mmbundus,  and  the  CoruolaHo  ad  Liviam,* 
which,  however,  on  better  authority  is  attributed  to 
Ovid.    From  the  latter  author,  whose  friend  Pedo 
was«  we  leara  that  he  wrote  a  Poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Theseus.!!    If  he  were  the  same  as  Celsus  Albinovanus, 
which  seems  doubtful,  he  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Horace,  an  enormous  plagiarist.^    Dacier 
lays  jgreat  stress  on  the  following  verses  of  Pro« 
pertius,  as  supporting  the  hypoth^is  that  Maecenas 
was  at  Actium  i** 


"  QMd  miki  ti  tamtwmy  Mmtenoi,  faim,  dedUtentf 

Utpotiem  kerom  duc^rt  i»  mrmm  mtmm^ 
•  •  •  •        ^  • 

'*  BeUapie^  respte  tui  memorarem  C^tartt;  et  tu 
CmMire  »mk  mmgno  emfu  tetundm  fure»» 


Aut  canerem  Sicuiw  cUutica  Mia  fugw. 


**Aiii  figwm  mmtmtU  dreumdrntm  e&iim  eal«il», 

Actiaque  in  mctA  cnntre  roitra  rii, 
Te  mem  dimm  iiUe  eetrnper  comteseret  mrmk^  \ 

Et  emntd  et  paeitd  pace,  fideh  eaput,'* 

bat  this  would  equally  prove  that  Maecenas  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Philippi.    The  IXth  Epode  has  been 
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thought  by  tome  to  fiiroor  the  o|>i]iioii  that  Maecenas 

accompanied  Augustus ;  and  Desprez,  in  his  notes.on  -  i^^  - 

that  Poem,  deliberately  tells  the  reader  that  it  was  ^   ^^^' 

addressed  to  Maecenas  in  his  absence  on  that  occasion. 

The  student,  by  consulting  the  Poem  itself,  will  find 

nothing,  however,  positive  about  the  situation    (rf 

Maecenas  at  that  time.    To  this  Poem,  to  the  very 

elaborate  analysis  given  by  Masson,  in  his  Life  of 

Horace,  and  to  the  answer  of  Dacier,  prefixed  to  his 

edition  of  the  Poet,  the  reader  desirous  of  more  precise 

information  on  this  subject  is  referred. 

Horace  was,  at  this  time,  about  thirty-six  years  of 

age  I  BO  that,  if  Bentley  s  chronology  of  his  works  be 

trnj,  the  1st  Book  of  his  Satires  had  seen  the  light 

eight    years.      Masson,    however,    refers    the    Xth 

Satire  of  that  Book  to  this  date,  relying,  principally^ 

on  his  account  of  the  death  of  Cassias  of  Parma,  who 

was  reported,  according  to  this  passage,  to  have  beea 

burned  with  his  books.    Cossius  of  Parma  was  put  to 

death  at    this  time  at  Athens,  by  the  direction  of 

Augustus,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Antoiiy. 

We  should  rather  be  disposed  to  refer  what  Horace 

here  says  to  another  Cassius,  dian  disturb  the  chro* 

oology  of  Bentley.    Whoever  he  was,  it  is  nothing} 

wonderful  that  his  books  should  supply  him  with  a 

funeral  pile,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  in  the 

habit  of  composing  fbur  hundred  verses  every  day. 

Of  Cassius  of  Parma  Horace  speaks  expressly  in  hii  Caasliis  of 

Epistle  to  TibuUus :  Parma. 

**  Qmid  hhrc  te  dieam  facere  in  regiime  Pedani  f 
Scribere  quod  Cassi  Pmrvtentit  optucula  vinaUj  " 

These'verses  are  understood  seriously  and  ironically 

by  different  critics.    The  word  **  opiueula,'*  however^ 

is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  his  Poems,  which  wer* 

chiefly  Elegies  or  Ep^rams.  ^he  Scholiast  on  Horace 

attributes  to  him  Tragedies  also:    and  relates  thai 

Varus,  who  was  sent  to  execute  on  Cassius  the  orders  of 

Augustus,  embezzled  his  papers,  and  from  them  pro* 

duced  the  Tragedy  of  Thyestei.    This  is  the  celebrated 

work  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  as  the.  pro« 

duction  of  Varius,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 

speak,  and  who  has  here  been  confounded,  as  in  othes 

places,  with  Varus.    The  Granmiariatii^  however,  as 

if  determined  to  deprive  Varius  of  the  credit  of  thta 

Tragedy,  have  attributed  it  to  Virgil.*    A  Poem  called 

Orpheus,  consisting  of  nineteen  lines,  and  which>  if 

genuine,  must  have  been  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger 

composition,  was  given  to  the  worid  by  AchiUesr 

Statins,  as  the  work  of  Cassius  irf  Pftrma>  di8covere4 

among  the  BruttiL    But  as  Statius  did  not  condescend 

to  enter  minutely  on  the  evidences  of  its  genuineness^ 

there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  forgery 

of  his  own.   The  Poem  may  be  found,  with  numerous 

illustrative  references,  in  the  second  volume  of  Werns^ 

dorf 's  comprehensive  and  accurate  edition  of  the  LatiA 

minor  Poets. 

To  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Actimn,  the 

completion  of  the  Georgica  is  commonly  assigned* 

At  what  time  the  /Enad  was  first  projected,  is  uneer^ 

tain ;  but  Virgil  appears  from  a  very  early  period  to 

have  had  a  strong  desire  of  composing  an  Epic  Poem. 

That  he  had  attempted  something  of  the  kind,  befbra 

the  Eclogues  were  finished,  is  evident  from  these  verses 

lAloMSSenuB^ 

**  ^^m  tanerem  asoss  H  r^muA,  Cpnthim 
Feilit,  et  admommt"-^  

*  Donftt.  Wit.  Wh^'  et  Serr.  (n  Eci,  iit 
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Blograiihy.  his  ambition  to  produce  some  work  of  distiagaished 
excelle|ice  is  attested  by  the  ardent  exclamation  in  - 
the  opening  of  the  Hid  Georgic  : 

**  Tentanda  via  <st,  quA  me  quoque  po»9im 
ToUere  Auum,  victorque  virum  voUtare  per  oraj'    ni 

Even  in  his  Culex,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
at  fifteen  years  of  age^  he  gives  promise  of  higher 
things  : 

**  Posterilu  graviare  tono  tibi  Muta  loquetur 
Nottra,  dabunt  quhm  tecuros  mi/U  tempora  f^uctAi 
Ut  tibi  digna  tuo  poliantur  carmina  sentu, 

V  He  is  said  to  have  begun  a  metrical  Chronicle  of  the 
Alban  Kings>  but  afterwards  to  have  desisted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  harshness  of  the  names.*  After  the 
completion  of  the  Georgics^  or,  perhaps,  some  short  time 
before,  he  laid  down  the  plan  of  a  regular  Epic  on 
the  wanderings,  of  .^neas  and  the  Roman  destinies  ; 
to  form  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Iliad  to  the 
JEloman  times,  and  to  combine  the  features  of  that 
Poem  and  the  Odyssey,  The  idea  was  sufficiently 
noble,  and  the  Poem,  long  before  its  publication  or 
conclusion,  had  obtained  the  very  highest  reputation. 
While  Virgil  was  employed  on  the  JEnddt  ''  quo  nul- 
lum Latio  cktrius  exstat  opus,"  Propertius  wrote  with 
generous  admiration : 

«  Cedite,  Ronumi  seriptoret !  cedite,  Graii  I 
Nescio  quid  mt^^us  natcitur  Iliade  I  '* 

Augustus,  while  absent  on  bis  Cantabrian  campaign, 
wrote  repeatedly  to  Virgil  for  extracts  from  his  Poem 
in  progress ;  but  the  Poet  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  his  work  was  unworthy  the  perusal  of  the  Prince. 
The  correspondence  is  recorded  by  Macrobins,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Saturnalia ;  but  its  genuineness  is 
Tery  questionable. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  debilitated  by 
exertion  and  disease,  it  is  probable  that  Augustus 
wrote  to  Meecenas  the  letter  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
in  his  Life  of  Horace,  in  which  he  offered  the  Poet 
the  office  of  his  private  secretary.  ''  Ante,'*  says  be, 
**  ipse  sujiciebam  scribendis  epistpUs  amicorum :  nunc 
occupatissimus  et  infirmus  Horatium  nostrum  te  cupio 
adducere.  Veniat  igitur  ab  istd  parasiticd  mensd adhanc 
regiam,  et  nos  in  scribendis  epistolis  juvahit'*  Horace 
declined  the  offer:  and  the  Emperor,  so  far  from 
discovering  the  least  resentment,  continued  towards 
him  his  friendship  and  familiarity.  In  the  letters 
which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  him,  he  entreated 
him  to  assume  the  liberties  of  an  intimate  associate, 
and  with  a  felicity  which  only  the  Greek  expression 
can  attempt,  courted  his  acquaintance :  "  nique  si  ut 
mperbus  amicUiam  nostrum  sprevisti,  ideb  nos  quoque 
dvOv7rcp(ppovSfiep,' ' 

.  For  five  years  after  the  return  of  Augustus,  Horace 
continued  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  in 
the  most  perfect  conceivable  independence,  although 
mingling  with  the  utmost  intimacy  among  the  great 
and  powerful,  who  sought  his  society  even  to  obse- 
quiousness. At  the  end  of  this  period  an  event 
occurred  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  both  in  the 
Inography  of  our  Poet,  and  in  the  Poetical  History  of  the 
time.  Virgil,  who  had  just  revised  and  altered  the 
Bucolics  and  Georgics,  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
ultimate  polish  to  the  JEneid,  which  he  had  now  com- 
pleted, projected  a  tour  in  Greece  and  Asia.    With  a 

^read  almost  prophetic,  and  an  ardour  not  dispro- 
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portionate,  Horace  addressed  the  ship  which  bore  his  ^^-^ 
departing  friend : 

«*  Sic  te  Diva  potens  CypH, 
Sicfiratrce  Helente,  lu^aa  tidera,  ^ 

yentontmoue  rcgat  pater, 
Obitrictia  aiiie,  nrtetcr  lapyga^ 

Navi9,jjiue  tibi  creditum 
Debet  VirgiUum,  foiibu$  Attids 

Reddas  incoiumem,  precor, 
Et  eertfet  anintee  dimidinm  meee  /"« 

At  Athens  Virgil  met  with  Augustus,  who  was  return- 
ing from  Samos,  where  he  had  wintered  after  his 
Syrian  expedition,  to  Rome.     Changing  his  former 
intention,  Virgil  determined  to  accompany  his  patron. 
On  a  visit  to  Megara  he  was  seized  with  a  suddeH  in- 
disposition, which  his  voyage  increased,  and  he  died 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Brundusium,  in  bis^^ 
fifty-second  year.     On  his  death-bed  he  earnestly  de-   ^^* 
sired  that  his  ^neid  might  be  burned,  and  even  left 
in  his  will  an  injunction  to  that  effect.    Being,  how- 
ever, informed  by  the  celebrated  Varius  and  Plotius 
Tucca,  (the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  in 
his  journey  to  Brundusium,)  that  Augustus  would  not 
permit  the  destruction  of  his  Poem,  he  left  it  to  them 
to  publish,  on  condition  that  they  would  make  no  addi- 
tions to  the  text,  even  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an 
unfinished  verse.     How  far  his  executors  were  faithful 
to  their  trust,  must  now  be  uncertain ;  several  un- 
finished verses  are  extant    in  the  JEneid;   but    the 
terminations  of  some  complete  lines  render  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  have  been  supplied  by  another  pen. 
The  biography  and  the  writings  of  Virgil  have,  un- 
»fbrtunately,  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  Gram- 
marians and  monastics,  who    have  most  miserably^ 
corrupted  both.     It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Memoir 
to  relate  all  the  absurd  legends  with  which  his  bio- 
graphers have  disfigured  his  history :  the  curious  reader, 
however,  may  derive  amusement  from  the  perusal  of 
the  article  Virgile,  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  in    which 
several  anecdotes  concerning  the  magical  powers  of 
the  Poet  are  selected,  which  probably  arose  out  of 
the    known   attachment  of  Virgil  to  the  study   of 
Natural  Philosophy.     The  corruptions  of  his  writings 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  his  minor  Poems.    Donatus 
mentions,  as  his  acknowledged  works,  the  Catalecta,  Virgfli 
the  Moretum,  the  Priapda,  the  Epigrams,  the  Dira,  and  ^^^ 
the  Culex;   and  notices  a  Poem  called  /Etna,  the  ge- 
nuineness of  whch  he  considers  doubtful.    This  Poem 
is  to  be  found,  illustrated  with  copious  dissertations,  and 
notices  of  the  authors  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Wemsdorf 's  PoSUs  Minora, 
where  it  is  attributed  to  Lucilius  Junior,  a  writer  of 
the  time  of  Nero.    To  these,  Servius  adds  the  Grma, 
which  is  the  same  with  the  Oris,  before  noticed  as 
ascribed  to  Catullus,  and  the  Copa,    The  Catalecta 
are  miscellaneous  little  Poems,  mostly  in  the  style  of 
Catullus.     One  Epigram,  entitled  Votum  pro  susceptd 
JEneide,  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader :  . 

<<  ^t  ndhi  SHseeptum  fuerit  decurrere  munue, 

O  Paphan,  6  aedee  qtue  eoiie  Idaliat  t 
Troiue  JEattOM  Bamana  pet  oppida  digno  ^ 

Jam  tandem  ut  tecum  carmine  vtctue  eat: 
Non  ego  tute  modh,  out  pictA  tua  temnla  tabeUA ; 

Ornabo,  et  purie  nerta  feram  maniout: 
Corniger  hoe  ariea  humiiet  et  maxima  tauruM. 

Fictima  aacratos  tinget  honore  focoa: 
Marmoreuaque  tibi,  Deo,  veraicoloribua  aliaj 

In  morem  oicta  atabit  Amor  pharetrA, 
Adaia,  6  Cytkerea  1  tuua  te  Caeaar  Otympa, 

Et  SurrcfUini  litoria  ora  vacant** 
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■Blofwpfcf.  It  is  scarcely  nec^sary  to  distinguish  these  from  the 
'  Epigraimmata.      What  the  PriapeSa  were,  it  is,  6b- 
viously,  unnecessary    to  investigate.    The  Dira  is  a 
Poem  attributed,  more  justly,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  Valerius  Cato.    The  Moretum  is  a  piece  of 
very  peculiar  beauty;  and  approaches  nearer  to  Theo- 
critus in  spirit  than  any  of  the  Bucolics.   It  bears  also 
a  remaricable  resemblance  to  Bloomfield's  Farmers 
Boy,    It  is  a  lively  description  of  a  rustic's  day,  and 
takes  its  name  from  a  kind  of  sallad,  called  Moretum, 
thc'makiitg  of  which  is  described  in  it.    The  Copa  is 
-a  Baechanalian  invitation  in  the  person  of  a  Copa,  or 
Syrian  woman,  who  attended,  as  a  dancer  or  singer, 
on    houses  of  public    entertainment. — Jmbuhaiarum 
toU^a. 

Of  all  the  minor  Poems,  however,   ascribed   to 
Virgil,  the  Culex  is,  for  many  reasons,  the  best  de- 
selrving  notice.    Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  others,  there  seems  to  be  every 
reaaon  for  believing  that  this  Poem,  allowing  for  ftU 
its  gross  and  manifold  [corruptions,  is  the  work  of 
Virgil.    That  Virgil  wrote  a  Poem  bearing  this  name 
cannot  be  questioned  3  for,  besides  the  testimony  of 
Donatus  and  Servius,  we  have  the  more  respectable 
evidences  of  Martial,*  Statins, t  and  Lucan,;  for  the 
fact.     Donatus  quotes  two  verses  from  the  Poem,  and 
•Nonius  Marcellus  one,  which  are  found  in  the  extant 
copies.  -  The  Poem,  however,  seems  to  have  suffered 
much  from  alterations  and  interpolations.    Allowing 
for  these^  it  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  produc- 
tion, and  by  far  the  most  original  effort  of  Vir^'s 
Muse,     It  opens  with  a  dedication  to  Octavius ;  who 
this  C^ctavius  was  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.    In  the 
Catalecta  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  Octavius  who 
died  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger  occasioned  by  drinking; 
if  this  person  be,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  the 
same  to  whom  the  Culex  is  addressed,  he  cannot  be 
the    Octavius  of  whose    opinion  Horace    speaks  so 
highly  in  the  Xth  Satire  of  his  1st  Book,  since  the 
Caiakcta  were,  according  to  Donatus*8  account,  com- 
pleted when  Virgil  was  fifteen  years  of  age.§    From 
the  dedication,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  a  most  glowing 
description  of  sun-rise,  and  a  goatherd  driving  his 
flock  afield  :  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  indulge  in 
a  long  digression  on  the  happiness  of  rural  life,  which, 
though  less  polished,  is  more  winning  and  pathetic 
than  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Georgics.    He 
has  not,  indeed,  surpassed  in  intensity  of  relish  for 
the  country  his  great  model  Lucretius ;  but  he  has 
amplified  him  with  great  taste  and  independence,  and 
this  passage,  taken  all  in  all,  is    one   of  the  most 
vivid   and    delicious  in  the  whole    range  of  Latin 
Poetry.    From  this,  Virgil  returns  to  his  short  narra- 
tive.     The   noon   approaches,   and   his  rustic   hero 
ceeks  the  shelter  of  a  grove  to  enjoy  his  siesta.  While 
he  is  sleeping,  a  serpent  is  on  the  point  of  destroying 
Mm,  when  a  Gnat,  perceiving  his  danger,  gives  notice 
to  him  by  a  timely  sting.    Enraged  with  the  insect, 
of  whose  benevolent  intention  he  is  ignorant,  he  in- 
stantly crushes  him.    At  night,  however,  the  shade  of 
the  Gnat  appears  to  him,  and,  after  a  poetical  but 
tedious  description  of  the  regions  of  the  departed, 
reproaches  him  for  his  ingratitude.     In  this  passage 
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the  reader  may  trace  the  sketches  from  which  Vii^  Horace.^ 
afterwards  drew  his  more  perfect  pictures  of  the  ap-" "  1**1»  1 
pearance  of  Hector,  and  the  descents  of  Orpheus  and 
•iBneas.  The  goatherd,  on  awaking,  as  the  only 
compensation  in  his  power,  erects  a  monument  to  his 
benefactor^  with  an  inscription,  which  concludes  the 
Poem : 

'*  Parvt  CuleXf  peeudum  cuttot  tihi  tak  merenii 
Funeris  oficium  vitttyro  munere  rtddil" 

Virgil,  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  life,  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  most  eminent 
of  ills  literary  contemporaries.  From  Donatus,  how- 
ever, we  learn  that  Anser' declined  his  acquaintance 
from  party  considerations,  being  himself  attached  to 
Antony,  in  whose  praise  he  composed  a  Poem.  This 
Anser  is  called  by  Ovid  **  Cinnd  procacior"  Yet  the  Anser. 
splendour  of  Virgil's  success  attracted  many  to  perish 
in  the  blaze  which  they  sought  to  extinguish.  On 
the  appearance  of  his  Bucolics,  an  anonymous  author 
published  a  duU  parody,  called  Anttbucokca ;  and  one 
Carvilius'Pictor,  in  imitation  of  his  worthy  prototype 
ZoUus,  composed  an  ^neidomastir.  Cornificius,  also,  Coraificins 
appears  to  have  written  against  Virgil.  The  works 
of  this  Poet  are  compared  by  Ovid  to  those  of  Va- 
lerius Cato  :*  they  were,  therefore,  probably, satirical 
productions  '  in  the  .  style  of  the  Dira,  or  amatory 
pieces,  which  Cato  is  said  to  have  written,  and  traces 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dira  itself.  Virgil  is 
said  to  hafve  retaliated  on  Comificius  under  the  name 
of  Amyntas,  in  his  Alexis  and  Daphms.f 

The  death  of  Virgil  was  shortly  succeeded  by  an  Deadi  and* 

event  scarcely  less  afflicting  to  Horace  and  to  literary  ^^|^5^ 
Rome;  n^v  «  - 

*'  TV  gvogue  VirgiUo  eomitem  moh  ff^mi,  Tibulle, 

Mor*  Jttvenem  campot  tnirit  ad  ElytioSf 
Ne  fatet  out  'fl^gi^  mollet  aui  Jteret  atnores, 

Aut  canerei  firti  regia  oeUa  pede**X 

TibuUus  had  been  associated  with  Horace,  if  not  by 
the  bonds  of  intimate  friendship,  yet  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  liberal  pursuits ;  to  his  candour  and  discrimi* 
nation  Horace  submitted  his  ethical  writings,  and 
from  Horace  he  received  counsel  and  consolation  in 
the  sufferings  of  disappomted  love.§  The  real  name 
of  his  Delia,  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius,  was  Plania ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Glycera  was  disguised  under 
Nesera  or  Nemesis.  On  his  return  from  his  third 
military  expedition  with  Messala,  he  retireid  to  his  seat 
near  Pedum,  a  short  distance  from  Rome,  to  enjoy, 
apparently,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  cares  and  ex-* 
citements  of  passion,  the  advantages  of  that  true 
Philosophy,  which,  teaching  him  to  reganl  every 
morning  as  his  last,  made  each  completed  day  wear 
the  welcome  appearance  of  an  unexpected  friend. 
It  was  here  that  he  polished  those  beautiful  produc*^ 
tions,.  which,  to  a  reader  of  this  Memoir  it  wiU  be 
sufficient  to  have  thus  noticed :  that  he  lived  in  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  contemporary  Poets^  and 
that  he  died,  bewailed  by  the  Muse  of  Ovid. 

Horace  was  now  approaching  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
the  loss  of  two  friends,  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  associated,  threw  back  on  his  heart  a  tide  of 
generous  affection,  which  soon  flowed  towards  his 
early  and  benevolent  patrons  Augustus  and  Mscenas. 
The  former,  at  once  to  prove  his  friendship  for  the 
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Poet  and  his  admimiion  of  hk  genius,  selected-  him 
to  compose  the  Uymo  to  be  sung  in  honour  of  ApoUp 
and  Diana  at  the  Saccular  Games.  This  Poem  is»  in 
aU  respects>  extremely  vahiable  i  for  not  only  is  it  a 
composition  of  high  intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  the 
only  considerable  extant  specimen  of  the  lyrical  part 
of  the  Roman  worship.  The  Hymn  of  Catullus  cannot 
endure  any  comparison  with  it,  although  probably 
written  for  a  similar  occasion.  The  Cartnen  Saculare 
in  most  editions,  begins  with  "  PhteU,  siloarumque 
poteas  Diana/*  and  ends  with  '*  Dtcere  tondef."  Some 
scholars,  however,  among  whom  is  Sanadon,  take  a 
fiur  more  extensive  range.  They  make  the  Poem 
consist  of  three  parts,  with  a  sort  of  prdude  or  intro^ 
duction,  whi(^  is  supplied  by  the  first  stansa  of  the 
1st  Ode  of  the  3d  Book.  On  the  first  day,  say  they, 
were  sung  the  seven  first  stanzas  cf  the  Vlth  Ode  of 
the  4th  Book ;  on  the  second,  the  XXIst  Ode  of 
the  1st  Book ;  and  on  the  tlidrd,  the  Poem,  com- 
nonly  reputed  the  Carmen  SaaUart,  followed  by  an 
Bpik^;ue,  which  is  furnished  by  the  remaining  stanaas 
ctf  the  Vlth  Ode  of  the  4th  Book.  Nearly  the  same 
arrangement  is  adopted  by  Anchersea.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  this  arrangement  produces  a  very  nobk 
and  beautiful  structure,  and  that  the  fugitive  pieces 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  collect  into  a  regular 
whole  have  connection  with  the  subject ;  there  is  not, 
however,  any  evidence  beyond  this  internal  coagnuty 
in  favour  of  this  ingenious  collocation. 

In  one  sense,  the  CamMa  S^etuiare  is  the  most  va<» 
luaUe  production  of  Horace  for  illustrating  the  genius 
erf  its  author.  That  the  Romans,  while  they  cultivated 
every  other  species  of  the  Greek  Poetry,  should  have 
neglected  the  Lyric,  is  easily  explained  firom  the  un- 
poetical  cast  of  the  national  character.  Though 
deficient  themselves  in  invention,  they  could  appreciate 
and  imitate  the  more  regulated  flights  of  theM«onian 
swan  i  but  when  the  *^  Theban  eagle  "  was 
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SaiUng^  with  supreme  dominion  ' 
Throngh  the  azure  deep  of  air,"  1 


lie  was,  to  their  eyes,  lost  in  the  clouds  above  which 
he  was  towering.  Horace  was  fully  sensible  of  this } 
and  although  his  brilliant  eulogium  on  Pindar  proves 
bow  entirely  he  understood  and  felt  the  beauties  of 
the  Theban,  he  considered  a  successful  attempt  to 
imitate  his  style  and  sentiment  impossible.*  The 
attempt,  however,  was  made  by  Septimius  Titius, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  to  whom  Horace  addressed 
the  Vlth  Ode  of  the  3d  Book,  and  whom  he 
recommended  with  so  much  delicacy  and  elegance  to 
Tiberius. t  Antonius  Rufus  was  equally  venturous.  { 
Bui  the  real  success  of  these  Poets  may  be  fairly 
estimated  from  the  judgment  of  Quinctilian,  who,  as 
was  before  observed,  considers  Horace  almost  the 
only  Latin  Lyrist  worth  reading.  Although,  however. 
Lyrical  Poetry  never  Jkmrished  in  Latium,  there  were 
oecasions  when  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
cultivated.  There  were  Religious  Festivals.  On  the 
due  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  Religion,  the 
welfare  of  the  State  was  supposed  greatly  to  depend; 
and,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  Roman  patriotism  is  beyond 
question,  it  might  fiiirly  be  supposed  that  in  their 
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hynms,'at  least,  there  would  be  traoea  of 'inspiration.  Bsnce^ 
The  &ct,  however,  is  othervrisie.  The  Carmen  &ectt->  ^^' 
late  of  Horace,  therefore,  is  not  a  composition  refined 
and  corrected  on  a  long  series  of  approved  nAodel*^ 
but  a  production  possessing  the  highest  excellences  of 
its  class,  written  amidst  a  people,  who,  with  every 
inducement  to  cultivate  this  species  of  Poetry^  had 
totally  failed  in  it.  So  pleased  was  Augustus  witi^i 
this  composition,  that  he  commanded  Horace  to  oeliQ* 
brate  in  an  Ode  the  victory  which  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
obtained  over  the  RhaU  and  Vindelici,*  which  Poeov 
together  with  the  Book  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
published  by  the  £^^>eror*s  order,  in  the  same  year« 
according  to  Beatley,  with  the  Carmen  S^culare. 

Nor  was  Augustus  desirous  alone  to  have  his  |NLbr 
lie  successes  embalmed  in  the  verses  of  Horace.    He 
read  the  Poet*s  EpUikt  and  Satires^  and  felt  chagrined  Epistles  t» 
and  discontented  because  none  of  them  were  addressed  ^°f?^ 
to  himself.       "  I  am  angry  with  you,"  he  writes  te  ^^ 
Horace,  '^  because  you  do  not  especially  choose  me  to 
converse  with  in  the  principal  part  of  your  writings 
of  this  nature.    Do  you  fear  lest  the  appearance  of  my 
intimacy  should  injure  you  with  posterity  ?*'t    To  this 
tetteriag  reproof,  Horace  replied,  by  the  .  1st  Epistle 
of  the  ^d  Book,    in  which    he  extricates  himself 
from  the  charge  of  neglect,  with  that  consummate 
skdl  and  address  which  were  so  peculiarly  his  owi^ 
From  this  highly  valuable  composition,  we  obtain 
materials  for  the  most  correct  and  methodical  inyeati* 
gation  of  the  whole  History  of  Latin  Poetry.  We  bave^ 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Memoir,  acknowledged  our 
obligation  to  Horace  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  mainly 
in  consequence  of  this  Epistle  that  this  obligation  is 
contracted.    We  have  followed  its  guidance  up  to  the 
Augustan  age;  and  the  present  will  be  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  of  examiniog,  by  its  light, 
what  was  at  that  time  the  general  state  of  Poetryt 
and,  in  particular,  that  of  the  Drama.    The  subject 
and  style  oi  The  Art  tf  Poetry  are  so  similar  to  thoea 
of  the  Epistk  to  Aagwim,  that  it  will  be  conveaientj 
both  for  conciseness  and  perspicuityj  to  combine  the 
notices  of  each. 

Dr.  Hurd,  in  his  Tery  minute  and  elaborate  com^  Art  of 
mentary  on  the  two  great  critical  Epistles  of  Horace^  ^<^^* 
supposes  that  the  Epittie  to  the  Pisones  was  written  with 
a  view  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Roman  Drama  exclo* 
sively  $  that,  on  this  principle,  the  Poem  is  reducible 
to  a  r^ular  and  consistent  plan ;  and  that  all  which 
it  contains  concerning  other  departments  of  Poetry 
may  easily  be  referred  to  that  digressive  character 
which  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  epistolary  writing. 
No  reader  will  contest  the  ingenuity  of  the  hypothesis, 
nor  the  plausibility  of  many  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Hurd*s  observations  vrithout 
feeling  that  his  connections,  in  many  instances,  are 
any  thing  but  natural.  To  find  an  accurate  method  in 
Horace  is  what  is  not  to  be  expected ;  a  conversational 
absence  of  method  and  a  ''  graceful  negligence,*'  have 
been  pointed  out  as  his  distinguishing  features*  by  an; 
author  who  entered  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  his 
Essays  than  periaeps  any  critic  or  commentator  what- 
ever :  and  with  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  bia 
Satires  and  EpUtleSj  this  opinion  neither  has  been>  nor 
can  be,  controverted.     It  docs  not,  therefore,  appear 
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Blip^lif.  pfbfaable  that  Horace  intended,  in  his  EfMU  io  the 
PitoMB,  m  exception  to  the  general  style  of  his  other 
Epistolarj  writings :  or,  if  such  has  been  his  inten* 
tionj  never  was  art  more  artificially  concealed.  It  has 
Veen  too  mnch  the  fashion  to  neelect  or  despise  the 
old  SohoUasts,  whereas  they  are  often  the  only  .sources, 
of  aotiientic  information.  Porphyrion  tells  us  that 
the  Art  of  Poetry  was  principally  compiled  from  the 
more  methodical  work  of  Neoptc^emus :  and  as  this 
account  appears  liable  to  no  objections^  the  most 
probable  condosion  that  can  be  formed  on  the  subject 
U,  that  Horace  intended  to  convey  in  a  popular  form 
the  elements  of  those  of  Critical  science,  as  he  had 
abeady  done  by  the  science  of  Ethics. 

But  although  it  may  not  be  universally  admitted 
that  Horace  had  no  other  object  in  writing  this  Epistle 
tbsn  the  recovery,  if  possible,  of  the  Roman  Drama, 
it  might  be  expected  that  in  a  Treatise,  however  fami* 
liar  and  tmmethodical,  on  Poetry,  the  Drama  would 
claim  a  very,  peculiar  attention  j  and  that  this  at* 
tention  would  in  no  small  degree  be  augmented  by 
the  extreme  degeneracy  of  that  province  of  Poetry  at 
the  time  when  this  Treatise  was  written.  Without 
entering  on  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  die* 
ease,  which  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and  com* 
plicated,  the  literary  patriot  would  point  out  to  his 
conntrymen  the  means  of  remedying  them,  by  fecallinff 
their  attention  to  just  models,  and  well-grounded 
maxims.  And  this  is  just  what  Horace  has  done. 
Although  all  his  precepts  are  intended  for  the  Roman 
Poet,  he  admits  no  other  excellence  (except  in  subject) 
than  that  which  the  Greeks  allowed ;  and  experience 
proves  that,  however  controvertible  may  be  the  effici- 
ency of  his  canons  in  modem  Poetry,  the  Romans^ 
whose  main  excellence  was  imitation,  succeeded  pre* 
dsely  in  proportion  as  they  r^arded  the  laws^  wlucfa, 
existing  bcsfore  in  the  reason  of  things,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks^  were  digested  and  elucidated  by  Ho* 
race.  While  reconducting  the  Dramatist,  as  well  aa 
every  other  Poet,  to  the  study  of  those  authora  from 
^HiidL  the  best  writers  for  the  Roman  Stage  had. 
learned  their  art,  Horace  has  not  been  unnundful  of 
his  fiither's  Philosophy,*  which  taught  him  to  ground 
his  precepts  on  example :  his  rules,  though  general 
in  their  form,  glance  at  particular  beanties  and  deme- 
rits in  Roman  authors.  The  loss  of  the  great  mass  of 
Latin  Dramatic  literature  makes  it  sometimes  impos« 
f^ble  to  appropriate  his  observations,  and,  occasion* 
ally,  periiaps,  to  perceive  them.  A  curious  passage  in 
Cicero  enables  us  to  determine  the  scope  of  one  of 
ttese  with  some  certainty.  The  first  judgment  which 
tile  Poet  passes  on  the  Drama^  is  on  the  style  of  its 
'Versification : 

"  Vertihkf'esfpoHiTragicit  ret'Comica  notnmli  • 
Indigndtur  item  pbivatis  et  pbopc  tocco 

DlGNIS  CASMINIBVS  HOrrortf  CfBHAnRBJTJI." 

Cicero,t  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
melody  of  Poetry  adapted  to  mnsie,  quotes  the  fol« 
lowing  line  frotn  the  Thyestes  of  Bnnius : 

*'  Queainam  it  eite  dicmn  f  qui  tardA  in  ieneeiuie^^^^^ 

ttid  adds :  ''  et  qtut  tequuntur ;  qojb  nisi  quvm  tibicbm 
accxssiT,  oxATiom  sunt  solutji  BmiLLiMA.*'  There 
is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  m  this  passage  the  Poet 
A^^i      J  ^  illustrate  his  meaning  more  particularly  by 
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reference  to  this  Tragedy  of  Ennlus  ^  and  this  obser*  EoMeSrf<^ 
vatibn  may  serve  as  a  goneral  view  ot  the  conduct  of    I^ 
the  Epistle.  ■^'*^" 

It  cannot  be  minutely  ascertained  to  whom  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  :  but  the  conjecture  of  Dacier 
is  probable ;  namely,  that  Lucius  Piso  may  claim  this 
honour,  who  was  Consul,  u.  c.  738,  and  his  two  sons. 

We  shall  now  discuss  briefly  the  causes  of  what 
may  be  called  the  total  extinction  of  the  Drama,  in  an 
age  vrhea  every  other  department  of  Poetry  had 
reached  the  meridian  of  cultivation.  The  want  of  en* 
couragement  afforded  to  Poetry  of  any  kind,  which 
once  operated  so  powerfully  against  the  interests  of 
the  Drama,  vras  now  removed ;  and  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  Novius  and  C»cilius,  Attius  and  Pacu-  erases  of. 
vius,  would  have  been  supplanted  in  an  age  when  Dramatic ' 
Ennius  and  Lucilius  were  succeeded  by  Virgil  and  degeneracy. 
Horace.  The  truth  is,  we  can  never  hope  to  reason 
correctly  of  the  general  state  of  Poetry  in  a  nation 
from  that  of  the  Drama.  The  former  varies  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  few ;  the  latter,  with  the  promis- 
cuous taste  of  the  people.  At  Athens,  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  afforded  no  inconsiderable  leisure 
to  the  meanest  citizens,  and  every  individual  was  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  government,  there  were  necessarily^ 
many  opportunities  and  advantages  for  forming  a  just 
taste  among  the  people ;  and  to  these  we  may  in  some 
measure  attribute  the  encouragement  which  the 
Drama  received  at  their  hands,  and  the  consequent 
excellence  of  their  Dramatists.  In  the  early  ages 
of  Roman  Uterature,  the  case  was  widely  different* 
While  the  Attic  ploughman  was  enjoying  Aristophanes 
and  Menander,  the  Roman  nobleman  was  at  hia 
plough.  This  state  of  things  had  yet  its  relative 
advantages  for  the  Drama.  As  the  disregard  of  Htera^ 
ture  was  nearly  universal,  there  were  few  literioy 
patrons  for  Poets  to  <^ultivate ;  and  hence  they  were 
almost  compelled  to  i^ipeal  for  their  fome  to  a  thea- 
trical audience.  Flays,  therefore,  constituted  the  prin* 
dpal  part  of  the  early  Roman  Poetry :  but  their  judges 
were  too  easily  pleased,  too  ignorant  of  the  sources 
whence  the  Poets  drew,  and  too  careless  or  indifferent 
to  allow  the  Drama  to  attain  that  vigorous  health  and 
mature  proportion  which  it  had  acquired  in  Greece* 
When  therefore,  in  a  happier  age,  literary,  and  espe* 
daily  Poetical,  excellence,  became  the  certain  path  to 
distinction  and  honour,  the  fluctuating  dedsions  of 
popular  caprice  were,  naturally  enough,  deserted  for 
the  steadier  countenance  of  the  learned.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  learning  had  been  advancing  in  the  higher 
classes,  the  ferocity  of  the  lower  remained  unmiti- 
gated ;  or,  at  best,  was  tempered  only  by  the  vices 
which  naturally  arose  out  of  an  unsettled  Government, 
a  luxurious  Aristocracy,  and  an  intercourse  with  the 
refuse  of  mankind  from  every  part  of  the  known 
world.  They  were  as  little  civilized  as  the  au(Kences 
of  Livius  and  Nsvius,  but  they  had  lost  the  virtues  of 
undvilized  life,  and  with  this,  the  power  to  appre- 
date  and  enjoy  every  thing  intellectual.* 

At  no  time,  indeed,  does  the  Roman  public  appear 

*  Hie  canses  of  the  neglect  which  the  Homaos  manifested  to- 
wards the  Drama,  especially  in  the  age  of  Angnstos,  have  l>eea 
much  canvaflsed.  Several  probable  hypotheses  have  been  assigned 
by  Tlraboschi,  and  by  Mr.  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  third  lectura 
on  the  Hutmy  of  Uterature,  Mr.  Danlop,  who  has  lately  written 
the  Htiforf  of  Raman  Liferature,  has  some  good  observations  oa 
the  same  vabieet  i  but  he  has  pillaged,  most  unreservedly,  from  both; 
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to  have  entertained  a  very  poignant  teMx  for  the 
Drama.  Plays  were  acted  as  part  of  Religious  cere- 
monies, and  the  people  attended  them  among  the  other 
'  exhibitions,  of  which  they  were  generally  the  least 
attractive,  because  the  least  intelligible.  Even  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  the  golden  period  of  the  Roman 
Drama,  buffoons  and  gladiators  could  at  any  time 
divert  the  attention  of  an  unlettered  and  savage 
audience  from  Dramatic  entertainments.  When  the 
Hecyra  of  Terence  was  first  brought  on  the  Stage,* 
the  devotion  of  the  mob  to  boxers  and  ropedancers 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  heard  through :  when  it  was 
produced  for  the  second  time,  a  sudden  report  of  a 
gladiatorial  combat  caused  an  immediate  tumult,  ^nd 
compelled  the  actors  to  retire.  It  was  soon  evident, 
that  a  Dramatist  must  trust  for  his  success  to  some- 
thing else  than  the  excellence  of  his  Poetry  or  his 
^lot.    As  among  ourselves, 

{'* pudet  htfc  opprohria  nobis 
JSi  dicipotuisse,  et  nonpotuiste  refelli/*) 

no  trash  was  so  paltry  that  it  could  not  pass  with  the 
aid  of  spectacle ;  while  Thalia  and  Melpomene  them- 
selves would  have  been  hissed  from  the  Stage,  had 
they  ventured  to  appear  before  the  Sovereign  People 
without  the  statutable  proportion  of  spangles  and 
tinsel.  That  writers  of  genius  therefore  would  descend 
to  a  competition  with  mountebanks  and  property  men, 
was  not  to  be  expected ;  especially  where  the  result 
of  the  contest  was  so  little  equivocal. 

There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Marius,  (Cic. 
Ep,  ad  FamiUares,  lib.  vii.  Ep,  1.)  in  which  the  writer 
gives  an.  account  of  the  entertainments  presented  at 
Rome  in  the  year  of  the  City  698,  110  years  after 
the  second  rejection  of  the  Hecyra,  which,  as  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Drama,  at  that 
time,  we .  shall  here  partially  quote.  From  this  it 
will  appear  that  the  ever-memorable  Blue  Beard  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  a  Roman  spectacle,  than 
Covent-garden  to  the  Coliseum.  "  If  you  ask  how  the 
games  were  got  up,  I  must  say,  most  splendidly :  not. 
at  all,  however,  to  your  taste,  so  far  as  I  may  judge 
dfrom  mine." — "  All  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  was 
engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pageantry : 
pageantry,  the  absence  of  which,  I  can  well  conceive, 
you  would  not  have  deeply  regretted.  What  amuse- 
ment indeed  is  afforded  by  six  hundred  mules  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Clytitmnestra  ?  or  tbbee  thousand  tar- 
geteers,t  in  the  Trepan  Horse?  or  the  ornamented 
armour  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  action  ?  These 
things  conmiand  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  but  could 
have  afforded  no  pleasure  to  you.** — '*  And  where  is 
the  pleasure  a  cultivated  mind  can  derive  from  seeing 
a  defenceless  man  mangled  by  a  powerful  beast,  or. a 
generous  beast  transfixed  upon  a  hunting-spear  ?*' — 
*'  On  the  last  day  was  the  battle  of  the  elephants  j 
where  there  was  enough  for  the  mob  to  admire,  but 
little  to  be  pleased  with.  Indeed  there  was  a  feeling 
of  pity  arising  from  the  persuasion  that  there  is  some 
natural  sympathy  between  that  animal  and  man.*' , 
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^  f "  Craterarum  iria  ndUia"  Various  corrections  have  been 
BOggested.  Gnevius  conjectures  the  right  reading  to  be  cetrarvm. 
The  cetra  was  a  kind  of  buckler  made  of  elephants'  hide,  prin- 
cipally in  use  among  the  Spaniards  and  Africans.  We  offer, 
as  a  slight  improFement  on  the  reading  of  Gmriasji  '*  cetrata^ 
rum*"  «Cf  nUlitumw 
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This  passage  of  Cicero  brings  the  history  of  the  vHonee^ 
Roman  Drama  very  near  the  time  of  Horace ;  it  is    J;^^ 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  that^  when  FoUy  and 
Cruelty  had  taken  so  entire  a  possession  of  the  Stage^ 
Virtue  and  Sense  should  have  faOed  to  resume  their 
ground.  Indeed  the  attempt  would  have  been  useless  > 
mr  in  the  age  of   Horace   tfie  contamination  had 
reached  the  highest  classes,  who  no  longer  sought 
their  pleasure  at  the  theatre  in  listening  to  the  melody 
of  versification,  or  in  acquiring  noble  and  beaotifnl  ideas^ 
but  in  gazing  on  cameleopards,  elephants,  horses,  pro- 
cessions, and  combats,  the  exhibition  of  which  would 
sometimes  occupy  four  hours  and  upwards  at  a  time. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  Knights  personally  engaged  as 
gladiators,''^|and  performed  in  Flays . f  The  encourage- 
ment which  Augustus  and  Maecenas  gave  to  literary 
merit,  would  never  have  been  resigned  by  any  sensible 
Poet,  for  the  precarious  and  worthless  applause  of  an 
audience  whose  restless  anxiety  for  the  boxing-match 
or  the  bear-baiting  might  break  forth  in  the  midst  of 
his  performance.     It  is  not  improbable  that  this  state 
of  the  Augustan^Stage  has  lost  us  a  Drama  from  the 
pen  of  Horace.    No  Poet  ever  felt  more  deeply  the 
charms  of  the  Dramatic  Muses  :  no  Poet  ever  drew  & 
juster  picture  of  Dramatic  inspiration,  nor  could  our 
own  great  enchanter  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  have  been 
described    more  accurately  than   in    the    following 
lines  :t 

**  file  per  exientumfiinem  nUhi  pone  videtwr 
Irepoita,  meum  qui  pectus  inoniter  angii, 
Irritat,  mulcetyfalsis  terroribus  impUt, 
Ut  magus :  et  modb  me  Thebis,  modb  ponit  Athenis,**^ 

But  Horace  judged  with  Aristotle,§  that  acHng  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Drama,  and  wiiere  he  could  not 
obtain  this,  he  preferred  relinquishing  dramatic  writh- 
ing altogether,  to  composing  for  the  closet }  a  custom 
which  has  been  always  too  prevalent  when  the  Stage 
is  Corrupted,  and  which  is  often  the  surest  indica* 
tion  of  its  corruption.  There  were  no  closet  Cte«t 
Dramas  in  the  days  of  Attius  and  Facuvius,  of  Shak*^^'*"'' 
speare  and  Jonson  ;  but  we  have  abundance  of  then^ 
now,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  appears  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  Fundanras,  as  we  have  seen,, 
was  pronounced  by  Horace  the  first,  or  rather  the 
only  Comic  Poet  W  his  day.  The  latter,  strictly  speak- 
ings he  was  not ;  he  must  have  been,  however^  a  Poet 
of  no  inconsiderable  comparative  excellence  :  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  not  only  no  work  of  his  has  reacbed 
us,  but  that  we  are  in  total  ignorance  who  he  was  :  his 
works  therefore  were,  in  all  probability,  known  to  few.' 
But  this  they  could  not  have  been,  had  they  been  pub- 
licly acted.  They  were,  probably,  therefore,  not  in- 
tended for  the  Stage,  but  were  only  allowed  to  circu^ 
late  among  his  friends.  And  this  hypothesis  derives 
confirmation  from  the  term  "  libelli"  which  Horace 
bestows  on  them,  an  expression  not  frequently  ap- 
plied to  Dramatic  productions. 

From  Horace*^  mention  of  Fundauius^  and  the 
silence  of  all  other  writers  respecting  him,  there  is  yet 
thus  much  to  be  gleaned :  either  he  was  a  closet 
Dramatist,  or  though  the  best  Comic  Poet  of  his  age^ 
yet  he  was  an  author  of  very  limited  celebrity.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  the  miserably -abject  state  of  the  Drama 
is  evident ;  for  an  author  of  talent  would  never  write 
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Dramas  merely  for  the  perusal  of  friends,  when  the 
Stage  could  give  him  justice  and  reputation :  nor 
can  we  think  very  highly  of  the  Dramatic  excellence  of 
a  period  when  the  best  Dramatic  writer  is  an  author 
whose  name  is  scarcely  known. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
legitimate  Drama>  insulted  on  her  proper  grounds  the 
Stage«  had  taken  refuge  in  the  closet,  we  may  obsenre 
that  closet  Mime$,  or  Farces,  existed  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cesar.  It  was  usual  for  the  authors  of  these 
pieces  to  sustain  the  principal  character  in  them ;  yet 
Decimus  Laberius,  a  Roman  Knight,  who  never 
can  be  supposed  to  have  designed  to  perform  on  the 
Stage^  wrote  no  fewer  than  forty-three  of  these. 
Although  Mimetic  ^Poetry,  like  the  more  regular 
Drama,  had  decayed  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  we 
have  postponed  the  notice  of  it  to  this  place,  because 
its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  that  deprava- 
tion of  the  Stage  which  could  not  so  conveniently  have 
been  noticed  elsewhere. 

In  that  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state  of  polite 
learning,  which  subsided  at  length  into  the  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  fabric  of  the  Augustan  Literature : 
when  the  Greek  Philosophy  and  refinement,  imported 
by  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  were  struggling  with  the 
coarser  elements  of  the  Roman  idiosyncrasy,  although 
there  existed  no  cherishing  influence  to  strengthen 
and  guide  their  operations  to  the  production  of  regu- 
lar and  definite  excellence :  when  neither  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  promiscuous  audience,  nor  the  patronage 
of  a  Literary  Aristocracy  afforded  an  outlet  to  the 
general  fermentation :  Poetry,  expelled  from  the  Stage 
by  Folly,  invaded,  in  retaliation,  the  province  of  Buf- 
foonery itself,  and  raised  the  old  extemporaneous 
Farces  to  the  dignity  of  compositions.  It  has  been 
the  custom,  especially  among  the  late  Latin  writers, 
to  confound  the  Mime  with  the  Atellane  Play:  the 
difference,  however,  is  not  inconsiderable.  Mimes 
were  invariably  and  entirely  written  in  Latin  :  they 
were  performed  by  professed  actors,  and  not  by  the 
Roman  gentry ;  and  their  whole  spirit  was  so  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  AtelUmes,  that  Cicero 
almost  contrasts  the  two  species  of  entertainment  j* 
for,  in  writing  to  Papirius  Paetus,  he  complains  that 
his  correspondent  had  joked  with  him  rather  with  the 
grossness  of  the  Mime,  than  the  delicate  raillery  of  the 
Atellane : — ''  Nunc  venio  ad  jocationes  iuas,  qutkm  tu 
secundum  (EnomaUm  Aitii,  non,  ut  olim  sokbat,  Atella-^ 
mm,  sed,  ut  nunc  fit,  Mimum*  introduxisii"  The  very 
reason  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus  for  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  actors  in  the  AteHane,\  is  the  grave  cha- 
racter of  its  humour  ;  while,  from  all  that  can  be  col- 
lected from  ancient  authors,  ribaldry  and  obscenity 
were  the  features  of  the  Mime,  Even  Martial,  whose 
obscenities  caa  never  be  surpassed,  avows  that  the 
Mimes  were  not  less  licentious  than  his  own  Epigrams,  t 
And  Ovid  seems  to  consider  them  the  very  climax  of 
licentiousness,  when,  apologizing  to  Augustus  for  the 
freedom  of  his  own  writings,  he  contrasts  it  with  the 
gross  and  undisguised  impurities  of  the  Mimes :  § 

**  Quid  ii  icriptUtem  Mimos  obscona  JOCantu  ? 

Qui  vttiti  8BMPSR  crimen  ammit  habent ; 
In  ouihuB  AssiDUX  cuitusoroeedit  adulter. 

Verba fue  dot  ttulto  cafUda  nupta  viro, 
^  •  •         ^»  • 


h 
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Seribere  Hfat  eft  imitantsa  TrtnA  Uimoe, 
Materitt  minor  ett  debitapetna  mem,**^ 

From  these  verses  it  appears  that  not  only  the  cha- 
racter, but  the  plot  of  the  Mime  was  tolerably  constant. 
The  same  observation  has  been  already  made  on  the 
Roman  regular  Comedy:,  but  it  may  be  here  extended, 
for  there  seem  to  have  been  some  characters  and 
situations  which  entered  into  the  essence  of  the 
Mime,  as  is  the  case  with  our  modem  Harlequinades, 
and  was  with  the  ancient  Atellane.  The  principal  of 
these  was  Sannio,  the  prototype,  most  probably,  of 
the  Italian  Tkami;  for  the  Panniculus,  a  character 
which  Mr.  Dunlop  mentions  as  a  constant  in- 
gredient of  the  Mime,  "who  appeared  in  a  party 
coloured  dress,  with  his  head  shaved,  feigning  stu- 
pidity or  folly,  and  allowing  blows  to  be  inflicted  on 
himself  without  cause  or  moderation,"  seems  onlv  to 
be  a  creation  of  that  ingenious  author.f  It  appears 
that  there  was  a  Mimetic  actor  thus  called  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,}  who  represented  the  slave  of  another 
actor,  Latinus,  in  which  character  he  was  not  treated 
in  the  gentlest  conceivable  manner  j  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  considering  Panniculus  other  than 
his  actual  name,  since  we  know  that  Latinus  was  a 
real  character.§  In  all  the  Mima  there  was  a  prin- 
cipal performer,  to  whom  the  rest  acted  as  foils,  and 
who  was  generally,  as  was  before  observed,  the  author 
of  the  piece.  His  part  was  regularly  composed,  but 
the  others  assisted  him  by  extemporaneous  raillery 
and  gesticulation;  and  whenever  these  failed,  the 
actor  left  the  Stage  precipitately,  and  the  curtain  was 
drawn.  1 1 

C.  Decimus  Laberius,  a  Roman  Knight,  attached  Laberios. 
to  the  old  Republican  Government,  had,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  employed  his  leisure 
in  the  occasional  composition  of  these  rude  Dramatic 
-sketches.^  Julius  Caesar,  whose  object  it  was  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Aristocracy,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  among  them  whose  regrets  and  affections 
lingered  with  former  Liberty  and  independence,  offered 
him  500,000  sesterces  to  perform  his  own  Mimes.  He 
complied ;  apparently,  less  on  account  of  the  induce- 
ment held  out  to  him  than  through  fear  of  offending 
the  Dictator.  When,  however,  he  had  consented  to 
appear  on  the  Stage,  the  infamy  of  his  concession 
came  on  his  mind  in  all  its  deformity,  and  he  expressed 
the  bitterness  of  wounded  honour  in  an  indignant 
Prologue,  preserved  by  Macrobius,**  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  part  of  our  history,  in  which  he 
contrasted  his  former  life  with  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  by  the  Dictator  s  authoritative  request, 
whose  persuasive  eloquence  he  panegyrized  in  a  vein 
of  the  richest  irony.  Not  content  wilh  this,  he  repre- 
sented, in  the  course  of  the  piece,  a  stave  flying  from 
the  whip,  and  exclaimed: 


**  Porrh,  Quiritee,  Libertatemperdimue 


$n 


•  J5>.  ad  Fam.  A'&.ix.  Bp.  16. 
:  I4b.  Ul,  Ep,  78. 
VOL.  X. 


t  Lib,  ii.  4.  4. 
§  Trtst.  lib,  iL  497. 


And  afterwards  added 

"  Necteee  ett  multot  timeat  guem  multi  timeni,'* 

^n  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  imme- 
diately turned  on  Ceesar.    The  fragments  which  remain 

•  Ond.  TWffl. /t'&.  ii'575. 
t  Hist,  of  Rom,  Lit,  vol.  1. 

t  Mart  lib,  i.  Ep.  v.    Lib,  ii.  Bp,  Izzil.  Ub.  r.  Ep.  hd. 
$  Suet.  Demit,  xv.  et  Juv.  Sat.  ii. 
II  Cic.  Orat,pro  Col,  et  ibi  Variorum  Comm. 
%  Macr.  Sat.  ii.  8.  **  Ubi  tupr^ 
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Baognphf,  of  the  MImet  'of  Laberius  are  neither  sufficiently 
numerous  nor  copious  to  afford  us  the  means  of 
examining  his  merits.  Aulus  Gellius  reproaches  him 
with  a  stiff  and  pedantic  phraseology  :*  and  Horace 
mentions  the  keenness  of  his  humour  together  with 
that  of  Lucilius:t 


A.  C. 

740. 
to 

A.  D. 
13. 


"  Nempe  imcompotito  disipede  ewrrtrt  verms 

ImHU.    Quis  tarn  Lucitt/aut0r  ineoti  erf 

Ut non  hoefateatur t    At  idem,  quhd $mU muHo 

Urbem  dejricuii,  ckartA  laudator  eddem. 

Nee  tamen  hoc  tribuens^  dederim  quoque  ceetera ;  nofii  He 

Et  Laheri  Mimct,  uijmkkra  poinuUa,  mirer." 


Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to  distort  this 
passage  into  a  censure  of  Laberius;  it  is  indeed  a 
high  compliment  to  his  Comic  and  Satirical  powers^ 
and  only  distinguishes  his  Mimes  from   exact  and 
elegant  Poems,  which  they  did  not  profess  to  be; 
whereas  Lucilius^  of  whom  the  Poet  is  writing,  as- 
sumed higher  ground,  and  therefore  justified  higher 
expectations.    The  author  of  the  Prologue  in  Macro- 
bins  was  evidently  capable  of  Mimetic  excellence. 
€>>iiteBt  of     Laberius  was  reserved  for  further  mortification. 
lAberius     Publius,  a  Syrian  freedman,  who  had  gidned  a  cousi- 
wUh  Pub-   derable  celebrity  by  acting  Mimes  through  the  towns 
iiiuSynu.   q£  Italy,  came  to  Rome,  and  challenged  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art,   whom  he  severely  conquered: 
among  these  was  Laberius4    In  the  decision,  which 
rested  with  Julius  Cfesar,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Dictator  was  actuated  in  some  measure  by 
revenge.    Ue  turned  with  a  smile  to  Laberius  and 
£aid 

*'  Favente  tihi  me  vietu*  et,  Laberi,  d  Syro  f* 

and  gave  Fublius  the  palm  and  Laberius  a  ring  of 

gold.    Publius  then  insulted  Laberius  with  another 

verse: 

*'  Quiaim  ciUendisti  teripivTf  hme  ^ctaicr  tubUvtu" 

Laberius  sought  his  place  among  the  Knights^  but  was 
refused. 
JJ|i?*«  of  All  that  now  remain  of  the  works  of  Publius  are 
rabliuB.  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  isolated  verses,  con- 
taining apophthegms  of  great  beauty  and  expressed 
with  peculiar  happiness,  generally  each  in  a  single 
line.  The  judgment  which  Seneca  passes  on  them,§ 
that  they  are  better  suited  to  Tragedy  than  low  Farce^ 
will  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  all  readers:  nor  is 
it  easy  to  understand  how  sentiments  so  noble,  so 
true,  and  so  philosophical  could  have  amalgamated 
with  the  gross  materials  of  the  Mime,  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  Tragic  genius,  discouraged  in  its 
proper  field,  invaded  a  province,  in  which,  although 
adequate  developeraent  was  impossible,  nevertheless 
applause  was  certain.|| 
^iatim.  Contemporary  with  Laberius  and  Publius  was  Cneius 

Matiui,  who  wrote  Mimiambics,  which  differed 
from  the  Mimes  of  the  two  former  authors  only  by 
being  written  in  scazontics.  He  also  translated  the 
Iliad  into  hexameters.^  After  this  time  the  Mime  fell 
to  its  former  lev^l,  and,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Poets  had  taken  an  almost  entire  leave  of  the  Roman 


«  iVbtf/.  Aft.  lib.  ztL  7.  f  Lib.\.  Ski.  x.  Mf* 

t  Anl,  Gell.  Noet,  AH,  ttA,  14.  §  JS/i.  yiiL 

II  The  extant  Tenes  of  Publias  Syms  have  been  edited  by 
Bentley,  together  with  Terence  :  and  a  very  copious  and  degant 
edition  was  poblbhed  at  Leyden  in  1708,  entitled,  **  L,  Antuei 
Senecte  et  P.  5yrt  Mimi^fwamn  etiam  aka-trnt,  Singuimm  jSm- 
leniue,  Studio,  et  OperiLJani  Gruteri/* 
f  Terent  Maw. 


Stage.    The  pieces  of  the  old  DramatiBts,  however,  Hanod 
were   still  performed,  as  those  of  Shakspeaie  are    Utin 
among  us;  and  it  was  considered  the  height  of  critical    ^^« 
ignorance  to  impugn  the  excellence  of  any  of  tbem ;  ^^*v« 
an  attachment  to  antiquity  which  Horace  Justly  ridi-     ^^^ 
coles.*  But  if  the  Dramatic  Muses  were  treated  with     ^'/* 
neglect,  no  attentions  were  withheld  from  their  sisters.      }* 
The  literary  fermentation,  ill  suppressed  by  the  un-     *rgg 
favourable  position  of  politics,  had  only  vraited  the     *^* 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  power  to  burst  forth:      .  . 
and  from  those  parts  of  the  writings  of  Horace  which     ^^a* 
are  now  under  our  more  immediate  attention,  we  may     'to ' 
condnde  that  the  situation  of  Augustus  and  Mscenas    a.  d, 
was  in  no  respect  preferable  to  that  state  of  literary      13. 
persecution  which  Pope  paint?  with   suck  pathetic  q^j^^^ 
humour  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Satiret,    AU  was  one  riev  of 
"  amabHis  insania,  **t    Augustus  himself  did  not  escape  Augusua 
the  infection.  {     He  vnrote  a  Poem  called  Skiiia  in^^* 
hexameters,    a    Tragedy    entitled   AchUles,    another 
called  Ajax,  which  he  destroyed  unfinished:  some 
Fescennine  verses  on  PoUio,  and  a  book  of  Epigrams. 
Such  being  the  character  of  the  time,  it  is  not  matter 
of  surprise  that  a  great  many  names  of  Poets  should 
have  reached  us  of  whom  we  know  little  more,  and 
of  whom  the  knowledge  would,  probably,  be  of  little 
value.    A  select  catalogue,  in  which   Ovid  wished  Orid't 
postenty  to  place  himself,  forms  the  substance  of  the  CauiopK 
Poet's  last  Pontic  Elegy :  to  many  of  the  names  which  ^^^^^ 
compose  it  we  have   before  adverted,  and  we  shall 
here  give  a  brief  notice  of  such  among  the  rest  as 
appear  best  to  deserve  it. 

Domitius  Marsus  was  an  Epigrammsitist,  and  author 
of  a  Poem  called  Amazoms,  on  the  exploits  of  the 
Amazons.  His  Epigram  on  the  death  of  Tibullus  we 
have  already  quoted.  It  appears  to  be  a  portion  of 
an  Elegy.  Vide  Broukhuys,  ad  locum,  Rabirios  had 
celebrated  the  Civil  wars  of  Augustus  and  Antony ;( 
if  the  common  reading  be  genuine,  he  has  been  com- 
pared by  Velleius  Paterculus  to  Virgil.||  Cams  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  Poet  wrrote  the 
XlVth  of  his  IVth  Book  of  Pontic  EpisUes,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Germanicus.  Cornelius  Severus  was  a  Poet  of  con- 
siderable celebrity.  He  wrote  a  Poem  on  the  wars  in 
Sicily,  as  appears  from  Quinctilian  3  and  Ovid  ascribes 
to  him  Tragedies.  A  spirited  fragment  of  this  Poet 
on  the  death  of  Cicero  is  cited  by  M.  Senecai,  which 
that  writer  pronounces  inferior  to  none  of  the  numer- 
ous compositions  to  which  that  occasion  gave  birth .^f 
Quinctilian  considers  him  a  better  versifier  than 
Poet;  but**  would  have  placed  him  second  toOvid,  had 


*  £p.  md  Aug, 

^  <*  Mutavit  mentem  popuJue  levity  et  calet  uno 
Scribendi  studio:  pueriquef  patreaque  severi 
Fronde  emnrnt  mucH  ctmmmt*  et  carmitm  dictani. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 


»» 


Scribhnut  indocti  doctique  pohnata  passim. 

Hot.  Ep.  ad  Aug,  107. 
•<  imdere  qui  mescit  campestribus  abstinet  anmiSf 
Jndoctusque  piUe  diseivs  trochive  quiescit, 
Ne  spiss^  risum  tollant  impunh  corona  : 
Qui  fi«rct/,  versus  tauten  audetJSngere  U~Quidni  T 
Liber  et  ingemtus^  prtssertim  census  equestrem 
Summam  mummomm^  vitioque  remstus  ah  omul/' 

Hot.  Art.  Poet,  379. 
X  Snet  Aug,  Izzxv.    Snidas,«oc.  tAymrror     Macr.  Sat.  xL  4. 
FUn.  xuiv.  10.  %  Sen.  de  Ben.  lih,  tI.  c  3. 

11  Lib.  n.  c.  36.  i  Sen.  Suae.  vii. 
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Bioi^liy.  he  succeeded  as  well  in  the  whole  of  his  SicUiaB  watj 
as  he  had  done  in  the  let  Book.  His  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  death.  The  same  critic  speaks  very  highly 
of  his  juvenile  Poems.  He  is  often  cited  by  the  Gram* 
jpuritoM  for  instances  of  enaUage  of  gender.  Sabinus 
wrote  replies  to  several  of  Ovid*s  ffisUet.  They  are 
enumerated  Amor.  Lib.  ii.  18.  The  '^veUooU  tnaris 
vales  "  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Terentius  Varro  of 
AtoXy  who  translated  the  ArgonaiUia  of  Apollonius. 
The  Poet  "  qui  Maoniam  Pfueacida  vertit "  is  Tutica- 
nus,  to  whrai  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth  Elegies  of  the 
IVth  Book  of  the  Pontics  are  addressed.  He  was 
the  early  and  intimate  friend  of  Ovid,  and  they  had 
mutually  corrected  each  other  s  writings.  He  trans- 
lated the  Vllth  Book  of  the  Odyuey  into  Latin. 
Melissus,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,*  was  the  author 
of  a  new  kind  of  the  Comcedia  togata,  called  "  trabecUa  ;*' 
in  which  characters  ^pear  to  have  been  introduced 
of  a  higher  class  than  those  in  the  ordinary  comedy. 
In  his  sixtieth  year  he  began  to  write  books  of  *'  Joci" 
or  "  Inep^/*  which  he  composed  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  iifty.  He  was  a  freedman 
of  Mascenas,  and  was  appointed  by  Augustus  keeper 
of  one  of  the  public  libraries.  TUyrus,  of  course,  is 
Vii^ 

Such  are  nearly  all  the  particulars  now  extant  con- 
cerning these  Augustan  authors.  One  of  the  number, 
Gratius,  is  mentioned  by  no  other  ancient  writer,  and 
appears  to  hwe  been  almost  unknown,  since  Oppian 
and  Nemesian,  who  afterwards  wrote  on  the  same 
subject,  speak  each  of  himself  as  the  first  bard  of 
hunting.  A  manuscript  of  the  CynegeHcon  of  this 
Poet  was  found  by  Sannazaro  in  France,  and  by  him  was 
brought  to  Naples,  and  there  shown  to  several  emi- 
nent literary  characters.  The  Poem  was  first  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1534.  In  the  total  absence  of  testimony 
concerning  this  writer  it  would  be  idle  to  descant  on 
his  history  or  family,  which,  however,  has  been  done. 
The  name  Faliscus  was  given  him  by  Caspar  Barthiua 
"  €  eodke  mo,  quen  iamen  nemo  aUua  vidit,'*  as  Wems- 
doif  facetiously  observes ;  but  the  line 

*'At  comtrSL  nostsis  imbeUia  Una  PALXScrs^f 

is  commonly  thought  decisive  evidence  of  his  country, 
Qratius  is  not  the  only  Augustan  Poet  who  has  been 
fated  to  be  the  transmitter  of  his  own  fame.  Of 
Manilius  we  have  no  contemporary  testimony :  even 
Quinctilian  is  silent  concerning  him:  but  Pliny  is  sup* 
posed  to  allude  to  himj  when  he  mentions  with  com- 
mendation a  certain  Astronomer  of  this  name,  who 
placed  a  golden  rod  on  the  obelisk  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campui  Martius,  to  distinguish  the  divisions  of  time  by 
its  shadow.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  copies  of 
the  Astronomcon  perished  when  Augustus  destroyed 
all  the  books  of  divination,§  except  the  Sibylline, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes  :  and 
to  this  circumstance  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the 
silence  of  antiquity  concerning  this  author.  Similar 
was  the  fate  of  Pbsedrus,  who  is  only  mentioned  by 
Avienus,  a  writer  who  dedicated  a  work  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  of  Phiedrus  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius : 
unless  we  may  except  Martial,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  alluded  to  him  in  the  XXth  Epig^ram  of  his  Illd 
Book.     Seneca  was  certainly  ignorant  of  his  writings. 


for  he  calls  the  '' JEiofkei  Xo^ot "  ''mtentatum  Romanis 
mgeniii  opus'**  We  mention Phtedrus here,  although 
his  Fables  were  not  published  until  after  the  accession 
of  Tiberius,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Spence  in  his 
PotymetiSfi  ^'  that  he  flourished  and  formed  his  style 
under  Augustus,  and  his  book  deserves  on  all  accounts 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  works  of  the  Augustan 
Age."  Of  Phsdrus  we  know  nothing  beyond  what 
he  has  himself  imparted.  He  infbrms  us  that  he  was 
a  Thracian,  and  the  title  of  his  book  designates  him 
''AuiusU  merlus:' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Augustan  Poets> 
who  speak  of  themselves  and  their  celebrity^  in  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  most  unlimited  expressions 
have  yet  in  many  instances  underrated  the  extent  and 
duration  of  their  fame.  The  Priest  and  the  Vestal  no 
longerascend  the  Capitol :  t  that  Capitol  is  nolongerthe 
seat  of  the  family  of  iBneas  :§  but  the  works  of  Horace 
and  Virgil  are  still  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
their  perpetuity  appears  secure.  Thus,  while  Ovid 
seems  to  have  been  content  to  take  his  chance  with 
posterity  as  a  single  star  in  a  great  constellation,  he 
has,  in  effect,  by  his  surpassing  lustre,  cast  into 
obscurity  all  the  other  luminaries,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  his  Tityrus,  Although  the  chief  celebrity 
of  Ovid  and  those  circumstances  which  principally 
connect  his  biography  with  literary  history  did  not 
arise  until  after  the  death  of  Horace,  we  shall  but 
slightly  trangress  our  chronology  if  we  mention  them 
here. 

Publius  Ovidius  Naso  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  &mily  at  Sulmo,\\  now  Solmona,  a  town  of  the 
Pelignian  territory,  in  the  seven  hundred  and  eleventh 
year  of  Rome.  He  was  first  educated  under  Plotiua 
Grippus,^  and  afterwards  studied  Oratory  under  Mar- 
cellus*^  Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro.  He  was  designed 
by  his  father  for  the  bar :  and  by  the  talents  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  the 
preUminary  studies,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  ill 
qualified  for  the  profession.  The  elder  Seneca  speaks 
highly  of  his  declamations, ft  and  has  preserved  an 
extract  from  one  of  them,  observing,  "  OrcUio  ejus  jam 
turn  nUul  aliud  poterat  videri  quant  solutum  carmen'* 
This  preponderating  inclination  to  Poetical  pursuits 
he  struggled,  at  the  instance  of  his  father,  to  repress : 
but  the  lines  in  which  he  informs  us  that  he  was 
worsted  in  this  conflict  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
show  what  must  have  been  the  event  of  a  contest 
between  Ovid  and  the  Muses: 


*'  SpomtewuA  cwrmen  mtmertmveftieiai  mi  aptotp 
Et  quod  tentabam  scribtrt,  vernu  eraU 


»» 


^i^ 


•  De  Hi.  Oram,  zzi. 

X  Nat,  Uiai,  Uh,  zzxri.  c.  z. 


t  Cyn€gtt,40, 
§  Suet.  Aug.  ncd. 


Accordingly  when  he  found  that  neither  his  bodily 
constitution  nor  his  mental  inclinations  directed  hitn 
to  the  profession  for  which  he  was  at  first  intended^ 
he  deserted  it  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Poetry  and  the  society  of  Poets.  He  men- 
tions at  this  time  among  the  number  of  his  intimates, 

*  De  Com.  ad  Polyb.  c  xxrii.  t  DiaL  iiu 

X  Hot,  Hb.  iii.  Od.  xxx.  %  Virg.  Ma.  fac.  447. 

n  Very  fiill  particnlara  of  tbe  life  of  Orid,  as  in  the  case  of  H(^ 
race,  may  be  collected  from  the  Poet's  own  writings.  In  the  Xtk 
elegy  of  the  IVth  Book  of  his  TrUHa  he  has  written  a  pro- 
fessed sketch  of  his  life,  from  which,  where  it  is  not  otherwiaa 
specified,  this  account  is  taken. 

%  Vit.  in  Cod.  Pomponii  Lmti,  Uewkque  in  Cod,  Famotiam^ 
**  ArtWixia  apud  Sennanh 
ft  Contr,  X. 
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Biograpky.  Macer,  Propertius,  Ponticus,  Bassiis,  and,  lastly,  Ho- 
race himself.      Of  these  he  appears  to   have  been 
most  familiar  with  Propertius,^  who  like  himself 
had  relinquished  Forensic  for  Poetical  pursuits,  aod 
who  occasionally  read  his  Elegies  to  Ovid,  which 
naturally  excited  the  emulation  of  a  breast  devoted  to 
Poetry  and  Love.  Ovid,  like  Propertius,  had  attempted 
Epic  Poetry  :t  but  the  failure  of  his  friend  in  this 
species  of  writing,  and  his  brilliant  success  in  Elegy, 
appear  to  have  determined  his  hesitating  Muse.    An 
attentive   reader  of  the  Amores  will  easily  perceive 
the  influence  which  the  spirit  of  Propertius  exercised 
in  those  compositions.    They  contain  less  of  Greek 
sentiment  and  expression  than  the  Poems  of  Propertius, 
who  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Callimachus,  Philetas, 
and  Mimnermus;  indeed  it  is  a  principal  beauty  of 
Ovid*s  versification  that  he  has  moulded  it  with  a 
peculiar  regard  to  the  natural  melody  of  his  native 
language :  but,  with  more  of  originality,  they  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Elegies  of  Propertius  than 
to  those  of  any  other  extant  writer.     In  particular 
he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  this  Poet  for  the 
idea  of  his  Heroic  Epistles,  as  will  appear  from  a  peru- 
sal of  Propertius's  Epistle  ofArethusa  to  Lycotas.X 

When  Ovid,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
first  publicly  recited  the  Amores,  he  was,  according  to 
his  own  account,  very  young : 

**  Camutu  quum  primiun  populo  juvenilia  legi 
Barba  rnecta  mihi  bine  temekfe/tat -'* 

They  originally  occupied  five  Books  j  but  his  maturer 
judgment  reduced  these  to  three.  Several  Elegies 
were  afterwards  added,  as  that  on  the  death  of  Tibullus, 
and  others,  where  circumstances  are  mentioned  which 
prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  a  later  period. 
Who  their  heroine,  Corinna,  was,  has  never,  as  yet, 
been  discovered ;  we  shall,  however,  presently  have 
to  notice  some  false  opinions  on  this  subject. 

The  life  of  Ovid,  like  that  of  most  literary  charac- 
ters, exhibits  few  prominent  incidents.  From  himself 
we  learn  that  he  was  thrice  married.  His  first  mar- 
riage took  place  when  he  was  almost  a  boy,  and  was 
soon  dissolved  as  a  low  and  unworthy  connection. 
His  second  wife  was  also  divorced,  although  he  makes 
no  charge  against  her ;  but  his  third  remained  with 
him  until  his  banishment,  in  which  she  was  prevented 
by  Augustus  from  bearing  him  company.  He  studied 
at  Athens,  as  was  customary  with  the  youth  of  his 
time.  His  Tragedies,  which  have  been  already  al- 
luded to,  his  second  edition  of  the  Amores,  and  his 
Heroic  Epistles  had  seen  the  light,  when  in  his  forty- 
first  year  he  published  his  Art  of  Love.^  This  Poem 
was  the  ostensible  pretext  of  his  banishment  ten 
years  after:  had  this  event  taken  place  at  the  first 
publication  of  the  work,  it  would  have  been  little 
extraordinary,  as  the  tendency  of  the  Poem  went  di- 
rectly to  subvert  all  those  salutary  measures  for  the 
regulation   of  public    morals  which  Augustus   was 

*  Of  the  Ufe  of  Propertius  so  few  particulars  are  known  that 
they,  may  be  easily  embraced  here.  He  was  bom  in  the  province 
of  Umbna,  and  according  to  the  most  general  opinion,  in  the  town 
of  Mevania.  His  losses  in  the  Civil  war  have  been  before  alluded 
to.  The  real  name  of  his  Cynthia,  was  Hostia,  as  we  learn  from 
Apuletus.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  seems  to 
have  died  at  about  forty  years  of  age. 

t  Am.  lib.  i.  Eleg,  i.  Lib,  ii.  Eleg.  i.  Prop.  Ub.  iii.  Eleg.  ill 
et  aUAs.  X  Prop.*  Ub.  iv.  Eleg.  iii. 

§  Masson,  Vit.  Ov. 


Heroic 
Epistles. 
Art  of 
Love. 


taking  singular  pains  to  enforce :  but  Ovid,  although, 
as  a  Roman  Knight,  he  was  subject  to  a  moral  exa- 
mination on  the  part  of  Augustus,  was  never  molested 
on  the  ground  of  the  licentiousness  c^  his  writings, 
vntU  an  event  occurred,  which  is  hidden  in  impene- 
trable mystery,  and  the  investigation  of  which  has 
afforded  amusement  for  the  leisure  of  the  learned. 
On  this  account,  but  professedly  on  account  of  the 
licentious  character  of  his  Art  of  Love,  the  Emperor 
banished  him  to  Tomos,  a  town  on  the  north  of 
the  Euxine.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  show  what  his 
offence  was  not  than  what  it  was.  The  earlier  com- 
mentators on  Ovid,  and  some  of  the  more  recent, 
triumphantly  appeal  to  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  in  proof 
that  the  cause  of  Ovid*s  banishment  to  Tomos  was  an 
intrigue  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  :*  the 
verses  are  these : 

*'  Et  te,  carmina  per  Ubidincsa 
Notum^  Naso  iener,  Tomotjue  wtisntm, 
Quottdam  Ceeutreee  niwUifmeUtP 
Fain  notmne  subditum  Corinnee/* 

These  lines  can,  at  best,  prove  no  more  than  that  Ovid 
owed  his  exile  to  his  licentious  verses :  and,  were  it  other- 
wise, the  words  "  Ctesarea  pueUa  '*  by  no  means  dis- 
tinctly indicate  the  daughterof  Cesar :  they  may  signify 
a  female  menial.    But  that  the  conjecture  founded  on 
these  verses  is  incorrect,  is  evident,  were  there  no 
other  consideration,  from  the  manner  in  which  Grid 
himself  perpetually  speaks  of  the  &tal  circumstance, 
which  he  always  represents  as  something  uninten- 
tional and  involuntary .f    He  was  accidentally  witness 
of  some  transaction  which  Augustus  wished  to  be 
concealed.    This  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a 
criminal  intimacy  between  Augustus  and  his  daughter 
Julia  j  which  cannot  be  true,  as  Julia  had  been  ba- 
nished from  Rome  several  years  before.     Some  make 
the  granddaughter,  Julia,   the  object  of  the  illicit 
passion  of  Augustus :  and  there  are  those  who  con- 
jecture that  Ovid    had  witnessed  some  of  her  de- 
baucheries with  other  gallants,  and  this  opinion  derives 
countenance  from  the  fact  that  she  was  banished  from 
Rome  in  the  same  year  with  the  Poet.    There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  reasons  against  this  opinion,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  elaborate  article  "  (hide  "  in  Bayle*8 
Dictionary,     A  modern  writer  supposes  that  Ovid  had 
seen  and  revealed  some  partof  theEleusinian  mysteries. 
In  this  banishment  from  the  scene  of  all  his  early 
pursuits  and  affections  Ovid  existed,  as  we  learn  from 
his  Tristia  and  Pontic  Elegies,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
misery,  with  the  Muse  as  his  only  friend.     Although 
he  could  not  resign  the  study  of  Poetry,  he  was  dissa- 
tisfied  with  his   productions,  and  at  his   departure 
committed  the  Metamorphoses  to  the  flames.^     The 
work,  although  it  had  not  received  its  last  polish,  was 
complete  in  its  plan  ;  and  had  already  passed  into  the 
hands  of  friends,  whom  he  afterwards   entreated  to 
preserve  it.     His  prosecution  of  the  Fasti,  six  books 
of  which  only  have  reached  us,  was  also  interrupted 
by  this  misfortune.    Masson  contends  from  this  verse 
of  Ovid  that  only  six  were  ever  written  : 

**  Sex  ego  Fastorum  ieripei  totidempte  Ubellot  •*" 

but  his  reasoning  is  at  variance  with  all  grammatical 
construction,  and  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 

•  Sid.  jIffoU.  xzUL  157. 

t  Tri»t.  Ub.  ii.  103.    Lib,  iii.  EUg.  v.  et  pattim. 
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ft^nfhj*  time  has  deprived  us  of  six  books  of  the  FasH.  Be- 
'  side  these  works,  Ovid  composed  Theltemedy  of  Love, 
and  a  Sa^e  on  Ibis,  which  have  reached  us,  and  Epi- 
grams, a  Latin  and  a  Getic  Poem  on  the  Triumphs  of 
Caesar,  and  Phctnomena,  which  are  lost.  The  Nux,  the 
Medieamina  faciei,  and  the  Panegyricui  ad  Pisones,  an, 
at  best,  doubtful.  The  other  Poems  attributed  to  Ovid, 
are  manifestly  spurious. 

Ovid  died  after  a  seven  years*  banishment,  and  after 
having  vainly  employed  the  interest  of  his.fiiends  with 
Tiberius  to  be  recalled.  He  was,  however,  treated 
by  the  natives  with  every  attention,  and  received  from 
them  several  immunities.* 

Ovid  was  the  only  writer  of  eminence  who  pro- 
longed the  golden  age  of  Latin  Poetry  beyond  the. 
time  of  Horace :  and  were  it  not  that  other  causes 
may  be  assigned,  the  inferiority  of  his  later  Poems 
might  seem  to  have  been  referable  to  that  sudden 
languor  of  the  Latian  Muse,  which  the  deaths  of 
Horace  and  Maecenas,  and  the  infirmities  and  subse- 
quent" decease  of  her  patron  Augustus  produced,  and 
^om  which  she  never  recovered.  The  last  piece 
which  Horace  ever  wrote  was,  most  probably,  the 
nd  Epistle  of  his  lid  Book,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Julius  Florus,  a  Satiric  Poet  of  high 
excellence,  t  and  which,  in  that  case,  could  not  have 
been  written  long  before  his  death.  In  it  he  pro- 
fesses his  determination  to  relinquish  the  pursuits  of 
Poetry  for  those  of  Moral  Philosophy,  especially  the 
suitable  contemplation  of  his  advancing  end.  And, 
perhaps,  never  was  death  encountered  with  more 
genuine  Philosophy,  (in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,) 
than  by  Horace.  He  employed  his  latter  days,  exclu- 
sively, in  a  study  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  earlier  life,  the  investigation 
of  Moral  good,  and  the  nature  of  Happiness :  an 
inquiry  w}iich  he  undertook  for  the  advantages  of  its 
results,  and  not  from  any  motives  of  ambition  or 
ostentation;  and  which  he  therefore  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  right  reason  and  regulated  sentiment, 
without  reference  to  the  subtleties  and  mechanism  of 
any  of  the  Philosophical  systems  then  in  vogue.  He 
employed  what  light  had  been  bestowed  on  him 
laithfully  :  and  by  that  blessing,  which,  we  now  leam 
from  the  highest  authority,  is  always  given  to  the 
ingenuous  and  serious  inquirer  after  truth,  he  made 
a  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
duties  of  mankind,  rarely,  if  ever  before  attained  by 
unassisted  Nature,  whose  inability  to  discriminate 
universally  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  objects  to 
be  severally  pursued  and  avoided,  was  not  unknown 
to  him.|  And  hence  his  writings  exhibit  him,  although 
not  uninfected  with  vices  which  not  even  Religious 
ignorance,  and  the  ciLstoms  of  a  most  depraved  so- 
ciety, can  greatly  extenuate ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps the  most  moral,  and  certainly  the  happiest,  cha- 
racter of  profane  antiquity. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  assimilate  the  opinions 
of  Horace  to  the  tenets  of  any  one  of  the  Philosophical 
sects,  have  been  guided  rather  by  detached  passages. 


*  For  A  more  minute  disciiBsioii  of  the  history  of  this  Poet  than 
CMft  be  here  given  of  him,  nee  the  article  in  Bayle,  above  alluded 
tft,  ajid  Maason'fl  copious  Ljfe  of  Ovid,  published  in  Burmann's 
e^don ;  and  also  in  a  smaU  volume  with  his  Lives  of  Horace, 
and  Flinj  tlie  younger. 

'f  Aero,  in  he.  cil,  ef,  ttiam  Hor.  Uh,  i.  Ep,  iii« 

%  Hor.  ^.i.5aMii.  113. 


than  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  writings.  In  one 
place,  indeed,  where,  in  writing  to  Maecenas,  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  method  of  studying  Philosophy,  he 
distinctly  disavows  his  intention  to  adopt  the  systems 
of  any,  till  he  has  examined  all.*  That,  while  prose-- 
cuting  his  studies  at  Athens,  the  Epicurean  Philosophy 
might  have  first  called  his  attention  to  the  genend 
subject,  is  highly  probable :  the  supreme  exceDence 
of  happiness  (for  such  was,  after  all,  the  Epicurean 
^Soiffj)  was  the  leading  principle,  of  Epicurus :  and 
the  same  principle,  refined  from  the  heartless  selfish- 
ness which  mingled  with  it  in  the  Epicurean  system 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Horatian  PMlosophy.  That  Horace  had  studied  the 
Philosophy  of  Epicurus,  we  leam  on  his  own  autho* 
rity  ;t  but  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  with  certainty 
from  the  appellation  which  he  gives  himself  in  his 
epistle  to  Tibullus,  "  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum,"  as  he 
is  not  there  dbcussing  his  opinions,  but  rallying 
himself  on  his  improved  condition  of  body.  The 
XXXlVth  Ode  of  the  1st  Book,  in  which  he  professes 
to  renounce  the  creed  of  Epicurus,  in  consequence  of 
having  seen  lightning  in  a  clear  sky,  is  altogether  in- 
volved in  too  much  obscurity,  both  as  to  its  occasion 
and  object,  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  it  any  plausible 
conjecture.  But  in  those  parts  of  his  writings  which, 
are  least  liable  to  cavil,  and  where  he  expresses  his 
opinions  without  ornament  or  reserve,  we  find  some 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  every  Philosophical  School 
impugned  in  turn.  The  Stoics,  in  particular,  he  takes 
every  occasion  of  ridiculing  with  the  liveliest  humour,  ( 
and  he  admits  the  power  of  the  Gods  wherever  the 
subject  requires  an  opinion  to  be  given.  § 

The  eflfects  of  the  Philosophy  of  Horace  were  put 
to  a  severe  trial,  by  the  death  of  his  early  friend  and 
best  patron,  Maecenas :  nor  does  it  appear  that  it 
enabled  him  to  recover  the  calamity,  as  he  died  a  very 
short  time  after.  Maecenas  had,  for  a  long  time, 
existed  in  what  Pliny  calls  a  perpetual  fever;  he  was 
living  in  the  greatest  misery,  and  yet  regarding  death 
as  the  greatest  conceivable  of  evils :  his  sleep  was 
procured  by  wine,  distant  music,  and  artificial  water- 
falls; yet,  among  all  these  appliances,  he  was,  as 
Seneca  observes,  as  restless  on  his  down,  as  Regulus 
on  the  rack. I j  His  effeminate  and  luxurious  habits 
had  made  pain  intolerable :  but  it  is  a  most  unge- 
nerous and  unfounded  suspicion  that  this  effeminacy 
is  covertly  satirized  by  Horace  in  the  character  of 
Malthinus.  Horace  had,  on  one  occasion,  declared 
the  impossibility  of  long  surviving  his  friend  3  that 
one  day  must  bring  with  it  the  fall  of  both  1%  and  the 
prediction  was  very  nearly  fulfilled.  The  last  entreaty 
of  Maecenas  to  Augustus  was,  "  Horatii  Flacci,  ut 
met,  esto  memory 

Although  this  account  of  the  death  of  Maecenas, 
which  we  have  from  Suetonius,  is  sufficiently  clear 
and  intelligible  in  itself,  some  scholars  have  not  been 
content  to  leave  it  in  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
and  although  they  admit  that  there  did  not  intervene 
more  than  a  month  between  the  deaths  of  the  two 
illustrious  friends,  they  place  that  of  Horace  first. 
In  order  to  support  this  theory,  they  are  obliged  to 


•  Lib.  i.  Ep.  i.  f  JUb.  i.  Sat.  v. 

X  See  in  particular,  Ub,  i.  Sai,  iii.  and  Ub.  ii  Sai.  iii. 
§  Lib,  i.  Ep.  XTiii.^ji.  et  pasHm. 
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Biography. jQlerpret  the  word  ^'extremis,**  which/  ^  all  other  it  manifestly  proTea  nothiDg :  but  others  read  '^lu* BonfieH 

^'^^'^^'^  passages^  signifies  at  the  point  of  deaths ''  extrenus  indi*  centes,  mea  vita,''  &c.  UtiP 

ciis,'*  "  extremis  verbis  "  implying  that  the  commendation        Horace  was  bttried  next  to  the  tomb  of  Mscenas    ^^^* 

of  Horace  was  found  in  the  Will  of  Maecenas,  where  at  the  extremity  ot  the  Esquiline  hilL  '  ^^T^'^ 

it  was  allowed  to  remain,  although  its  object  had        We  must  here  leaive  the  history  of  the  most  brilliant 

eeased  to  require  it.    The  only  evidence  produced  period  of  Roman  Poetry  with  the  biography  of  the      \^* 

_       for  this  fact  is  contemptible  to  the  last  degree,  being  character  who    most   clearly  illustrated,  and  most      to 

^^  ^^     some  pretended  Tcrses  of  Maecenas  on  the  death  of  essentially  adorned  it.    From  those  readers  who  think    766, 

740.*     Horace,  preserved  by  Isidore.^    But  as  the  passage  an  undue  portion  of  this  work  has  been  assigned  to      •«' 

Iq  '      stands  in  Isidore,  it  is  not  verse :  neither  is  It  ex«  this  subject,  we  shall  shelter  ourselves  under  its  in*     a.  c. 

ju  D.     pressly  attributed  to  Maecenas ;    nor  is  it  said  that  terest  and  extent :  and  the  same  plea  will  hold  with    740. 

2^  '     Flaccus  is  the  same  with  Horace.    The  following  is  those,  if  there  be  any,  who,  on  the  contrary,  think      to 

the  passage,  as  it  is  corrected  by  Sanadon,  to  support  enough  has  not  been  said  :  for  to  do  entire  justice  to    a.  d. 

the  theory  of  those  who  contend  for  the  priority  of  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  is  what  a  work  of  this      13, 

the  death  of  Maecenas :  nature  does  not  profess.    For,  in  the  words  of  Gesner, 

w  r^^  t,  ^iTntm  m^r  «««.«ir//A*  spcaking  of  the  literary  life  of  Horace  alone,  "  adeo 

Beryilos  nefue,  Flaece  mi,  nitentes,  «*  <mfM>us  mde  sacuUs  sategerunt  circa  Horattt  Flojca 

Nee  percmuUda  margmriia  quaro,  Eclcgos  Ubrorii,  interpretes,  eritici,  utpossU  hcmo  diUgens, 

Nee  fuo»  Thynica  UmaperpoUvii  cut  hibliothecm  poteant,  focil^  lihfum  mediocrem  vel  sold 

AfmeUoe,  luque  Uispios  lapiU^s."  j^^j^  p^^  enorrandd  Mstorid  lUteraria  implere:'* 

If  this  be  a  genuine  restoration  of  the  original  verses,        .  cesoer,  Pror/.  m  Haraiium^(  the  Ulenuy  live,  of  Home 

"  which  have  been  writteni  the  moit  minute  are  thoae  of  Masaoa 

f  Orig,  lib.  xiz.  c.  32»  and  Algarotti. 
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The  course  of  events  wWch"  led  to  tlie  overthrow 
of  the  Asamonean  Dynasty^  and  the  accession  of  He- 
lod  to  the  throne  of  Judaea^  has  been  already  detailed. 
The  preceding  history  clearly  shows  that  we  may  as- 
cribe his  success  to  his  ability  in  command  3  which 
recommended  him  to  the  Romans,  as  a  person  able  to 
protect  the  interests  of  their  Eastern  Empire,  by 
opposing  the  power  of  Judsea  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Parthians.*  During  the  nominal  reign  of  Hyrcanus, 
Herod  was  appointed  Governor  of  Galilee.  By  his 
just  and  judicious  government,  he  won  the  a£fections 
not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  of  Sextus  Cssar, 
the  Roman  Governor  :  and  even  his  enemies,  when 
instigated  by  the  jealousy  of  his  own  brother  Fhasael, 
could  find  no  other  ground  of  accusation,  than  general 
charges,  that  he  had  assumed  the  government,  and 
put  the  chief  of  the  robbers  to  death  without  a  trial. 
The  conduct  of  Herod,  on  this  occasion,  has  been 
traced  in  Chapter  xvii.  In  the  prophetic  warn- 
ing, which  Sameas  is  related  to  have  given  to  the 
Council  before  which  Herod  was  summoned  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  we  discern  what  great  expectations 
were  then  formed  of  Herod.  The  family  of  Antipater 
had  been  virtually  nominated  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  country;  and  in  the  falling  condition  of  the 
Asamonean  Dynasty,  it  did  not  require  any  very  great 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  probability  that  a  Prince,  like 
Herod,  would  be  placed  by  the  Senate  on  the  Throne 
of  Judsea.  The  fears  of  Aiture  vengeance  expressed 
by  Sameas  were,  in  fact,  complimentary  to  the  person 
whom  helippeared  to  condemn  j  and  even  if  Herod  had 
not  aspired  to  succeed  Hyrcanus,no  circumstance  could 
have  tended  more  to  encourage  such  thoughts,  than 
Sameas  publicly  foreboding  that  his  power  would  be  one 
day  greater  than  that  of  the  Council  and  of  Hyrcanus. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Sameas  secretly  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  Herod  $  for  when  Herod  besieged 
Jerusalem,  t  Pollio  and  Sameas  were  most  forward  in 
advising  the  surrender  of  the  city  :  %  and  in  aftertimes, 
these  two  Chiefs  of  the  Pharisees  were  held  by  Herod 
in  such  esteem,  that  when  many  of  that  sect  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  desisted  for  their  sakes 
from  enforcing  compliance  veith  his  command. 

The  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  Parthians,  secured  to 
Herod  the  possession  of  the  Kingdom.    The  Parthians 
I  had  taken  Jerusalem,  and  placed  Antigonus,  the  ne- 
^  phew  of  Hyrcaaus,  on  the  Throne,  and  carried  away 
'*  Hyrcanus  with  them  as  their  prisoner.    In  this  emer- 
gence Herod  hastened  to  Rome,  intending  to  ask  the 
Eixigdom  for  his  brother-in-law,  Aristobulus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Mariamne  ;§   but  Antony  was  so  willing  to 
advance  Herod  himself,  and  withal,  so  accessible  to 
the  influence  of  promises  of  remuneration,  that  a  decree 
yras  instantly  proposed  to  the  Senate,  ||  importing  that 
Ia  consideration  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from 
the  Parthian  invasion*  it  was  expedient  to  make  Herod 

*  Jo8q>1iiu,  de  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  sec.  4. 
-f  Ibid,  j^niiq,  lib.  xv.  c.  1.  sec.  1,        X  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  c  10.  sec.  4. 
f  Ibid.  Ub.  xiv.  c  14.  sec.  5.  |)  Ibid,  dt  Betk  Jud.  Ub.  i. 

C«  14.  sec.  4. 


King  of  Judaea,  The  Senate  did  not  hesitate  to  eon-  Herod  the 
firpi  the  decree }  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  assem-  ^eat. 
bly,  Antony  and  Augustus,  placing  Herod  between 
them,  and  accompanied  by  theConsvds  and  Magistrates, 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  enroU  the  decree  in  the 
CapitoL  The  day  concluded  with  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment, given  to  Herod  in  the  house  of  Antony.  In 
seven  days  afrer  his  arrival  at  Rom^  Herod  left  Italy 
on  his  return  to  Judsea.* 


*  Oh  the  Chronology  of  the  comnuneemeni  o/HerotTt  reign. 

The  inteiral  of  three  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  decree 
in  favoor  of  Herod,  and  Herod's  becoming  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, constittttea  a  double  epocha  for  the  commencement 
of  bu  reign.  Joaepbus.  [Antiq,  lib.  xiy.  c.  14.  sec.  5.  edit. 
Hudson,)  states  that  the  decree  passed  in  the  Consulship  of  C. 
Domitins  Calrinus  and  C.Asinius  Pollio,  and  in  the  184th  Olym- 
piad. The  year  of  this  Consulship  agrees  with  b.  r.  40,  u.  c.  714, 
Varro :  which  is  assigned  as  the  first  year  of  the  185th  Olympiad. 
Usher,  in  Annai.  corrects  Josephus's  text,  and  places  the  date  of 
Uie  decree  in  the  185th  Olympiad  ;  but  the  correction  is  needless . 
for  though  the  tables  give  B.  c.  40,  as  Olympiad  185, 1 ;  the  Olym- 
piad not  commencing  till  July,  the  year  b.  c.  40  is  partly  in  two 
Olympiads,  and  the  apparent  difficulty  is  solved  by  supposing  that 
tile  decree  passed  before  July  in  that  year.  The  date  of  the  de- 
cree forma  the  first  epodia.  The  second  epochs  is  dated  from 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  united  force  of  Herod  and  Sosius, 
the  Roman  General,  b.  c.  37  ;  M.  Agrippa  and  h.  Caninius  Gallus, 
Consuls.  The  city,  as  Josephus  states,  jAniiq.  lib.  xt.  c.  1.  sec  2,) 
was  taken  in  a  £(abbatical  year ;  and  tnat  the  year  b.  c.  37,  was 
a  Sabbatical  year,  is  proved  by  Hales.  See  Chronoiogy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  606.  note.  Dio,  (lib.  xliz.)  differs  from  Josephus,  and  placea 
the  capture  in  the  preceding  Consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  Pul- 
cher  and  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus.  Usher  reconciles  Josephus  with 
Dio,  by  supposing  that  the  day  of  the  capture  was  January  1,  37, 
but  that  by  a  wrong  intercalation,  that  day  feU  on  the  31st  of 
December,  b.  c.  38,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  last^nen- 
tioned  Consulship.  Josephus,  (lib.  xiy.  ad  fin,)  states  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod»^ 
took  place  twenty-seven  years  to  a  day  after  the  capture  by  Pom- 
pey.  That  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  during  the  Cousulsfaip  of 
Cicero,  is  univeraaUy  admitted.  CJsber  having  placed  the  capture 
of  the  city  on  January  1,  B.  c.  37,  and  the  Consulship  of  Cicero 
beginning  with  B.  c.  63,  he  conjectures  either  that  Josephus  mis- 
took the  time,  or  that  the  reading  /tcT&  «{'  fnj  may  be  rendered  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  ;  as  fier^  rpcir  ^iJdpas  is  rendered  by  rp 
rpirg  iuUpa,  Amidst  the  difficulties  with  which  the  chronology 
of  this  period  is  entangled,  the  foUowing  arrangement  appean  to 
na  liable  to  the  fewd^  obgectbna* 

8.  C. 

64.  In  October  of  tMs  reformed  Julian  year,  Cicero  enters  on 
his  consulship.    December,  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem. 

40.  Before  July,  Herod  appointed  King  liy  the  Senate. 

37.  In  the  spnng,  Herod  begins  the  siege  alone,  and  blockadtS' 
the  dty ;  it  b«ng  now  the  third  year  of  hia  relga. 

mm,  Conanmmates  his  marriage  with  Mariamne. 

—  After  the  marriage,  Herod  is  ioined  by  Sosius,  and  the  siege 

is  vigorously  pursued  in  July. 

—  In  December  the  city  is  taken,  27  yean  after  the  eaiptare 

by  Pompey.  M.  Agrippa  and  L.  Ca&inina  Gallus,  Consuls. 
It  is  further  rendered  probable  that  the  city^  was  taken  in  the 
end  of  B.  c.  37,  rather  than  at  the  beginning  j  for  the  year 
being  Sabbadcal  the  consequent  want  of  provisions,  to 
which  Josephus  ascribes  in  some  measure  the  surrender, 
would  be  more  felt  in  the  autumn  of  a  Sabbatical  year  than 
at  the  beginning.  . 

We  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  that  Pndeaux,  m  Ais 
Connect,  (ad  an.  3,)  places  the  culture  of  the  aXj  in  June ;  sup- 
posing that  **  the  third  month"  mentioned  by  Josephus,  meana 
the  tUrd  month  of  the  sacred  year,  and  not  as  Usher  supposes 
the  third  month  of  the  civU  year,  which  began  in  September. 
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On  his  arrival  in  Judaea^  he  received  so  little  assis- 
tance from  the  Roman  Generals,  that  more  than  two 
years  elapsed  before  he  commenced  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

When  the  siege  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  render 
success  no  longer  doubtful,  Herod  consummated  his 
marriage  with  Mariamne,*  the  daughter  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus,  by  a  daughter  of  Hyrcanus ; 
hopmg  by  this  union  with  the  Royal  family  of  the 
Asamoneans,  to  ensure  the  affections  of  the  Jews  to 
his  person.  To  pave  the  way  for  this  union,  he  divorced 
his  former  wife  Doris,  f  the  mother  of  his  son  Anti- 
pater  :  but  if  he  sought  the  marriage  at  first  only 
from  motives  of  interest,  it  became  afterwards,  on  his 
part  at  least,  an  union  cemented  by  the  strongest  affec- 
tion I  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  wisest  efforts  of 
mere  human  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  history ;  for  this  marriage  which  seemed 
most  conducive  to  his  power,  and  which  he  achieved 
by  most  unjust  behaviour  to  his  former  wife,  proved 
to  him  the  source  of  almost  all  the  miseries  which  be 
endured. 

After  a  siege  of  six  months,  Jerusalem  surrendered.^ 
The  first  acts  of  Herod's  government  upon  taking 
possession  of  the  city,  were  marked  with  cruelty  and 
revenge,  yet  not  without  some  tincture  of  generosity. 
He  advanced  to  rank  and  power  those  persons  who 
had  espoused  his  interests,  and  conferred  the  highest 
distinction  upon  Pollio  and  Sameas,  as  the  reward  of 
the  counsel  they  had  given  during  the  siege  to  deliver 
up  the  city.  Of  the  adherents  of  Antigonus,  forty-five 
persons  were  put  to  death,  and  the  most  vigilant 
search  was  made,  that  none  should  escape  ;  the  gates 
of  the  city  being  guarded,  and  even  the  dead  bodies 
searched  as  they  were  carried  out,  lest  the  living 
should  escape  by  concealment  among  them.  If  we 
may  credit  Josephus,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire sold  their  influence  with  the  Senate  at  an  enor- 
mous rate.  The  sagacity  with  which  Herod  seized 
each  favourable  opportunity  of  securing  to  himself  the 
attachment  of  Augustus  and  of  Antony,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  his  political  wisdom.  To  the  Roman  General, 
Sosius,  Herod  was  indebted  for  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem ',  but  the  ravages  committed  by  his  troops  had  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  desert :  to  men 
less  politic  than  Herod,  therefore,  a  fair  excuse  would 
have  offered  itself  for  omitting  to  testify  to  Antony  his 
gratitude ;  but  he  measured  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct more  by  what  he  was  aware  Antony  would  expect, 
than  by  his  own  apparent  inability  to  discharge  the  debt 
of  obligation  :  he  therefore  stripped  the  palace  of  every 
ornament,  he  forced  contributions  from  the  wealthy, 
and  even  availed  himself  of  the  plunder  of  the  dead,§ 
and  having  converted  all  into  money,  he  sent  the  pro- 
duce to  Antony  at  Antioch.  The  late  King,  Antigonus, 
was  now  a  captive,  preserved  to  grace  a  Roman  tri- 
umph ;  but  Antony,  understanding  that  the  preservation 
of  this  Prince  was  a  bar  to  Herod*s  firm  settlement 
on  the  Throne,  in  compliance  with  Herod's  wishes, 
gave    orders  for  his  death.      The  misfortunes    of 


*  Josephus,  Antiq,  lib.  ziy.  c.  15.  sec.  14.  De  Bell,  Jud,  lib.  i. 
c.  17.  sec.  8. 

t  Ibid,  de  Bell.  Jmd.  Ub.  i.  c.  12.  sec.  3. 

X  Ibid.   c.  18.  sec  4.   ^n/if.  Ub.  xt.  c.  I. 

§  Ibid.  ^nHj,  lib.  xv.  c.  1.  sec  2.  De  Bell,  Jud.  Ub.  i.  c.  18. 
sec.  4, 
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Hyrcanus  were  lightened  by  the  kindness  of  Phraates,  Herod  i 
the  King  of  Parthia,  who  released  him  from  captivity,  Great 
and  permitted  him  to  reside  amongst  the  Jews  at^^'vi 
Babylon.  By  them  he  was  honour^  both  as  their  ^"^ 
High  Priest  and  their  King  :  but  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  Herod  had  acquired  possession  of  Judsea,  his  de- 
sire to  return  thither  prevailed  over  every  persuasion 
which  the  Babylonians  could  urge,  and  he  committed 
himself  without  the  least  reserve  to  the  protection  ot 
Herod.*  Herod's  conduct  towards  him  was  outwardly 
of  the  most  gracious  kind  ;  he  paid  him  every  mark 
of  honour,  admitted  him  to  his  councils,  caUed  him 
father,  and  gave  him  the  first  place  at  his  Court.  Jo- 
sephus attributes  all  this  to  mere  hypocrisy,  and, 
judging  from  the  tragic  termination  of  this  Prince's 
life,  he  asserts  that  Herod  from  the  beginning  enter- 
tained treacherous  designs  against  Hyrcanus  ;t  an 
account  not  improbable,  when  we  consider  that  Hyr- 
canus was  put  to  death  a  few  years  after,  on  very 
slight  gounds  of  suspicion. 

Herod,  on  his  accession,  found  the  High  Priest's 
office  vacant.  Had  he  respected  either  the  Law  of 
Moses,  which  ordained  an  hereditary  succession  to 
the  High  Priesthood,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
he  would  have  acted  not  only  the  better  but  the 
wiser  part,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  escaped 
the  troubles  which  immediately  began  to  ensue.  The 
High  Priesthood  belonged  of  right  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Alexandra,  the  young 
man  for  whom,  on  his  flight  to  Rome,  he  at  first  in- 
tended to  have  asked  the  Kingdom ;  but  upon  him 
Herod  was  afraid  to  confer  this  honour,  lest  the  influ- 
ence attached  to  the  ofiice  should  prove  a  source  of 
danger  to  himself;  he  therefore  seat  to  Babylon  for 
one  Ananelus,  a  man  descended  from  the  inferior  fami- 
lies of  the  tribes  of  Levi,  and  made  him  High  Priest 
in  the  room  of  Hyrcanus.t  The  pride  of  Alexandra 
could  not  brook  such  an  insult ;  and  she  acquainted 
Cleopatra  with  the  injury:  through  whose  influence 
with  Antony,  Ananelus  was  deposed,  and  Aristobultts, 
now  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  made  High 
Priest. 

Not  long  after,  Herod  secretly  determined  to  rid  Murder 
himself  of  Aristobulus^  and  his  purpose  was  hastened  An^o 
by  the  public  admiration  of  him  shown  by  the  people 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  :§  for  he  was  recommended 
to  their  affections  not  less  by  his  Royal  descent,  than 
by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person.  The  fes- 
tival being  ended,  the  King  consented  to  share  the 
hosiiitality  of  Alexandra  at  Jericho,  and  treacherously 
seized  that  opportunity  to  contrive  the  death  of  her 
The  heat  being  excessive,  the  young  men  were 


B.C. 
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son. 


amusing  themselves  with  bathing  in  the  numerous 
pools  which  adorned  the  gardens  of  the  Palace ;  He- 
rod persuaded  Aristobulus  to  join  the  sport,  when,  un- 
der pretence  of  play,  the  attendants  commissioned  by 
Herod  suffocated  him  by  repeated  immersion.  Herod 
was  hvpocrite  enough  to  shed  tears,  and  pretend  sor- 
row for  his  death,  and  further  tried  to  conceal  the 
murder  by  the  most  magnificent  display  of  expense  at 
his  funeral.  Such  vanities  could  ill  compensate  to 
Alexandra  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  or  soothe  her  anger. 
She  communicated  the  particulars  of  the  transaction 


•  .Tosepfaus,  jiniiq,  lib.  xv.  c.  2.  ...  o 

t  Ibid,  de  Bell,  Jud,  lib.  i.  c.  22.  sec.  1.     /^ntiq.  Ub.  XT.  C.  ^. 
I  Ibid,  ^ntiq,  lib.  xr.  c.  2.  wc.  4.  §  Ibid,  p  3. 
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to  Cleopatra^  and  found  in  her  a  most  powerful  ally. 
Antony  was  on  his  way  to  Laodicea^  and  by  the  advice 
of  Cleopatra,  he  summoned  Herod  to  appear  and  an- 
swer before  him.  Herod  obeyed  the  command  ;  but 
money  soon  soothed  the  pretended  indignation  of 
Antony,  and  Herod  returned  to  Jerusalem  having 
been  received  as  a  Prince  instead  of  condemned  as  a 
criminal. 

When  Herod  was  summoned  to  Laodicea/*^  fearful  of 
the  worst,  he  secretly  commissioned  his  uncle  Joseph, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  not  to  suffer  Mariamne  to 
live,  and  become  the  partner  of  Antony.  Joseph  was 
a  man  utterly  unfitted  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  de- 
sign 5  for,  in  the  absurd  hope  of  convincing  Mariamne 
of  the  warmth  of  her  husband's  love,  he  foolishly 
communicated  to  her  and  to  Alexandra  the  orders  which 
he  had  received.  On  the  return  .of  Herod,  his  sister 
Salome,  in  revenge  for  some  insult  which  she  had 
received  from  Mariamne,  insinuated  against  her  own 
husband  Joseph^  the  existence  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
between  them.  The  accusation  was  as  unfounded 
as  it  was  malicious,  and  Mariamne  soon  assuaged  the 
wrath  of  Herod ;  but  happening  to  reply  to  some  ex- 
pression of  his  affection^  that  his  having  given  orders 
to  put  her  to  death,  was  no  proof  of  love,  this  betrayal 
of  his  secret  instructions,  convinced  Herod  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge  of  illicit  intercourse  with  Joseph,  and  it 
was  with  difRculty  that  he  restrained. himself  from 
ordering  her  immediate  death :  Joseph,  however, 
was  instantly  executed  without  being  heard  in  his 
defence. 

Judaea  seems  to  have  recovered  rapidly  under  the 
government  of  Herod  from  the  effiects  of  the  war  with 
Antigonus ;  for  we  find  the  new  King  prepared  to  assist 
Antony,  both  with  supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the 
war,  which  terminated  in  his  defeat  at  Actium.f    An- 
tony, however^  declined  accepting  his  reinforcement. 
The  fall  of  Antony  was  justly  a  cause  of  alarm  to  He- 
rod :  X  his  friends  despaired  of  his  safety ;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  rival  of  Augustus  was  commonly  known ; 
and  his  enemies  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  his  ruin.    We 
cannot  but  lament,  that  one  who  could  prepare  himself 
for  that  interview  with  Augustus,  upon  which  his  life 
and  fortune  depended,  with  such  admirable  firmness 
and  discretion,  should  have  taken  measures  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  involve  others  in  his  ruin.    On 
his  departure,  he  committed  Alexandra  and  Mariamne 
to  the  custody  of  his  two  friends,  Joseph  and  Soemus, 
with  orders  that  neither  of  them  should  be  permitted 
to  survive  the  event  of  his  death,  lest  the  spirit  of 
Alexandra  should  disturb  the  settlement  of  the  chief 
power   in  the  hands  of  his  children.     His  conduct 
showed  a  mixture  of  folly  with  cruelty  ;  for  had  Au- 
gustus punished  him  with  dethronement  or  death,  for 
liis  attachment  to  Antony,  there  remained  not  the 
slightest  probability  either  that  the  conqueror  would 
set  a  descendant  of  Herod  on  the  Throne,  or  that  his 
family,  even  if  supported  by  the  whole  nation,  could 
have  maintained  their  power  for  an  instant  against  the 
will  of  Augustus.    At  Rhodes,  Herod  met  Augustus, 
whom  he  addressed  in  the  tone  of  a  man  conscious 
of  having  displayed   towards  his  friend    a  fidelity 
which,   in  the  judgment   of  all  good  men^  was  in 
the  highest  degree  praise-worthy :   he  did  not  pal- 
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liate  his  conduct,  but  seemed  rather  to  lament  that 
the  assistance  in  money  and  provisions  which  he 
had  afforded  to  his  unfortunate  ally  was,  if  possible, 
less  than  his  duty  required.  He  represented  that 
he  had  been  prevented  from  joining  actively  in  the 
war,  but  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  friend,  and  that 
if  Antony  had  taken  his  advice,  and  put  Cleopatra 
aside,  he  might  still  have  lived,  and  have  been 
reconciled  to  Augustus.  He  proceeded  then  to  state 
of  himself,  that  from  his  fidelity  to  Antony,  Augustus 
might  judge  of  his  general  disposition  to  his  friends ; 
for  that  such  as  he  was  to  Antony,  he  was  also  to 
all  those  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  grati- 
tude and  affection.  Such  openness  and  generosity, 
seconded  by  liberal  presents,  both  to  Augustus,  and 
all  who  were  about  the  person  of  the  Conqueror,  ob- 
tained for  Herod  the  safety  of.  his  person,  and  the 
security  of  his  Kingdom  ;  the  possession  of  which  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  a  second  decree  of  the  Senate. 
He  returned  to  Judsa  with  honour  and  success,  con- 
founding the  hopes  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  him 
as  it  were  gaining  power  from  each  danger  which  ap- 
peared to  threaten  him.  Augustus  soon  after  passed 
through  Judaea  on  his  road  to  Egypt,  and  was  attended 
by  Herod,  who  presented  him  with  the  immense  sum 
of  800  talents,^  and  furnished  him  with  such  profusion 
as  to  make  men  suspect  that  he  must  exhaust  the 
strength  of  his  Kingdom.  By  this  means,  however,  he 
gave  assurance  of  his  fidelity,  and  by  being  splendidly 
liberal  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion, 
succeeded  in  producing  that  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Augustus  which   he  desired. 

In  the  absence  of  Herod,  the  remembrance  of  the 
orders  formerly  given  to  Joseph,  naturally  made 
Alexandra  and  Mariamne  suspicious  of  th^  King's 
designs  towards  them.  They  found  at  first  a  dif- 
ficulty in  inducing  Soemus  to  betray  the  confidence 
which  the  King  had  reposed  in  him )  but  the 
intreaties  of  his  prisoners,  the  kind  presents  with 
which  they  flattered  his  pride,  united  to  his  own 
belief  of  the  impossibility  of  Herod's  safe  return, 
by  degrees  undermined  his  fidelity,  and  he  revealed 
the  orders  for  their  destruction,  which  had  again 
been  given.  Herod,  however,  returned,  and  natu- 
rally expected  that  none  would  rejoice  so  much  at 
the  happy  result  of  his  interview  with  Augustus, 
as  the  wife  whom  he  so  much  loved.  But  he  found 
to  his  surprise,  that  neither  the  relation  of  the  dangers 
which  he  had  escaped,  nor  the  honours  which  he  had 
received,  excited  the  least  interest  in  her  bosom. 
Hate  and  love  by  turns  distracted  him  j  at  one  mo- 
ment he  determined  to  punish  her  with  death  j  at  the 
next,  his  passion  returned,  and  disarmed  his  intention 
of  its  cruelty.  The  state  of  Herod's  mind  could  not 
be  concealed  from  his  mother  and  from  his  sister 
Salome,  who  viewed  with  barbarous  exultation  the 
changed  temper  of  the  King,  as  affording  them  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  revenging  upon  Alexandra  and 
Mariamne,  some  words  which  they  had  contemptuously 
spoken  against  the  family  of  Herod.  The  moral  con- 
duct of  Mariamne  was  wholly  irreproachable;  she  was 
faithful  and  chaste,  but  there  was  somewhat  haughty 
and  severe  in  her  natural  disposition  j  and  in  the  impe- 
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rions  manner  which  she  used  towards  her  husband, 
she  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  the  blindness  of  his 
love^  and  to  forget  that,  though  his  wife,  she  was  still 
subject  to  his  power.   She  sometimes  conducted  herself 
with  a  degree  of  insolence  towards  the  King,  and 
often  spoke  reproachfully  of  his  mother  and  his  sister, 
thereby  sowing  the  seeds  of  irreconcileable  dissensions 
between  herself  and  the  female  branches  of  Herod*8 
family.    The  discord  between  Herod  and  Mariamne 
had  continued  a  whole  year  after  his  return  from  Au- 
gustus ;  it  happened  one  day  that  the  King,  retiring 
to  rest  about  noon,  sought  her  company  :  she  came, 
but  instead  of  requiting  his  love  with  corresponding 
affection,  she  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of  her 
father  and  her  brother.    The  King  naturally  was  in- 
dignant, but  his  anger  might  have  passed  away,*  had 
not  Salome  seized  the  opportunity  which  she  had  long 
sought,  to  excite  him  to  severity  against  his  wife,  by 
suborning  his  Cup-bearer  to  assert  that  Mariamne  had 
bribed  him  to  give  a  certain  potion,  the  nature  of 
which,  however,  he  knew  not.     Herod,  amdous  to 
learn  its  nature,  put  to  the  rack  the  eunuch  most  in 
the  confidence  of  his  wife,  thinking  he  must  be  aware 
of  her  intentions.    Nothing,  however,  was  discovered 
from  the  eunuch,  relating  to  the  potion  ;  but  he  said 
the  cause  of  Mariamne*s  hatred  was  her  knowledge  of 
the  orders  with  which  Soemus  had  been  intrusted. 
The  King  had  such  an  high  opinion  of  the  fidelity 
of  this  officer,  that  he  was  per&aaded  that  nothing  but 
an  illicit  intercourse  with  Marianme  could  have  wrung 
from  him  the  secret  of  his  orders.    Soemus  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  instant  execution  *,  but  Herod  would 
not  condemn  his  wife  without  the  appearance  at  least 
of  a  regular  sentence :  he  therefore  summoned  his 
most  familiar  friends,  and  accused  her  of  administering 
the  potion.     The  result  was  a  sentence  of  death; 
which  the  tender  weakness  of  Herod  conmmted  into 
imprisonment.       Salome,  however,  persuaded   the 
King  that  the  death  of  Mariamne  was  necessary  to 
secure  himself  against  the  tumults  of  the  populace  j 
and  by  her  advice  she  was  led  away  to  execution.   On 
her  way  to  the  fatal  spot,  she  had  the  additional  pain 
of  seeing  her  own  mother,  under  the   influence  of 
terror,   burst  forth  into  the   midst   of  the  crowd, 
and  load  her  with   reproaches  for   her    ungrateful 
conduct    to  her   husband.      How   much  Alexandra 
had  excited  her  own  daughter  to  behave  contemp- 
tuously towards  Herod  was  known  to  all ;  and  men 
beheld  with  pity  and  astonishment,  the  dissimula- 
tion to  which  the  fear  of  partaking  her  daughter's 
punishment  had  driven  the  wretched  mother.    Mari- 
amne uttered  not  a  word,  nor  betrayed  the  slightest 
emotion  at  this  desertion  by  her  parent,  but  met  her 
death  displaying  in  her  end  a  firmness  of  character  which 
corresponded  to  her  noble  birth.     Herod,  however, 
soon  felt  all  the  miseries  of  a  wounded  conscience, 
increased  by  the  remembrance  of  ardent  love.    He  was 
often  heard  to  call  Mariamne  by  name,  his  lamenta- 
tions were  unrestrained,  he  sought  for  pleasure  in  fre- 
quent banquets,  but  it  fled  from  him }  until  at  last  he 
declined  all  regard  to  public  business,  and  so  fore^ot 
himself  at  times,  as  to  order  his  servants  to  fetch 
Mariamne,  as  if  she  were  yet  alive.    A  pestilential  dis- 
order at  this  time  prevailed,  which  took  off  in  its 
ravages  many  of  his  friends.     Under  pretence  of  en- 
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joying  the  amusements  of  the  chace,  Le  retired  from  Hend^ 
society,  and  passed  his  days  sorrowing  in  soUtude  •     Gmi 
in  a  short  time,  the  sufferings  of  his  mind  brought  on  ^^v« 
him  a  fever  and  delirium,  which  baflled  the  skill  of     ^"^^ 
his  physicians ;  who,  finding  all  remedies  ineffectual,     ^  ^' 
left  him  to  his  fate.    Whilst  kbouring  under  this  db-    ^^' 
order,  the  King  resided  at  Samaria.     That  he  should      ^ 
recover  from  such  an  illness,  appeared  to  be  impossible. 
Alexandra,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  mea- 
sures to  secure  to  herself  the  chief  command,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  and  made  proposals  to  the  officers 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  two  forts  in  Jerusalem, 
which  commanded  the  Temple  and  the  city,  thai  for  j< 
the  sake  of  security  under  the  present  calamity  of  the  J^^ta 
King's  illness,  they  should  deliver  up  the  charge  to  Hon  of 
herself  and  to  Herod's  sons.     The  officers  were  faith-  Alexudri 
fill  to  Herod,  and  sent  him  intelligence  of  Alexandra's 
proposaL    The  result  was  the  immediate  execution 
of  Alexandra: 

In  process  of  time  Herod  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  his 
conduct:*  he  threw  off  the  mask,  of  religion,  and 
laboured  zealously  to  remove  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  in  favour  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  by  introducing 
among  them  the  customs  of  heathen  nations.  All  his 
views  seem  to  have  been  henceforth  directed  to  Ro- 
manize Judsea.  He  instituted  Quinquennial  games  in  pubiic 
honour  of  Augustus  ;  he  built  a  Theatre  and  an  Am-  Gmat 
phitheatre  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  at  J°^°>'^ 
Jerusalem.  Competitors  for  the  prizes  which  he  propo- 
sed to  those  who  excelled  in  Gymnastic  exercises,  came 
from  all  parts.  The  chariot  and  the  horse  race  were 
contested  for  rewards  of  no  inconsiderable  value  j  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  were  invited  to  contend  for 
victory.  In  the  Amphitheatre  he  exhibited  animals 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace  $  and  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  a  Roman  festival,  gladiators  fought 
with  wild  beasts  and  with  each  other,  to  the  horror 
of  the  pious  Jews,  who  regarded  such  shedding  of 
blood  as  a  pollution  of  the  land.  But  the  sight  of 
these  cruel  sports,  so  strange  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
did  not  excite  their  anger  so  much  as  the  trophies 
which  were  erected  in  the  Circus,  representing  the 
nations  which  Augustus  had  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power.  The  resemblance  of  the  trophy  to  the  human 
form,  made  them  regard  these  emblems  as  idolatrous 
representations  of  the  Divinity ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Herod  had  stripped  the  trophies  c^  their  ornaments,  and 
shown  of  what  material  they  were  composed,  that  they 
were  reconciled  to  their  introduction  into  the  city. 

The  designs  which  the  King  had  manifestly  formed 
against  their  religion,  and  his  violation  of  every  cus- 
tom dear  to  the  Jews,  were,  however,  considered  by 
many  as  sure  forerunners  of  still  more  dreadful  evils. 
Herod  was,  in  name,  their  King,  but,  in  deed,  the 
enemy  of  their  country  and  their  God.      Ten  men,  FWfai 
zealous  for  the  Law,  conspired  to  assassinate  him  in  ^^^ 
the  theatre.    The  plan  was  discovered,  and  the  con- 1^^^ 
spirators  were  arrested,  with  daggers  concealed  about 
their  persons.    They  were  not  ashamed  of  their  de-     ^, 
signs,  but  boldly  confessed  their  intentions,  and  were 
led  away  to  execution. 

Herod  now  understood  the  feelings  of  the  people,  His  F^ 
and  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his  fortifications  for  <^ 
the  security  of  his  own  person,  and  to  provide  against 
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Kosrtpliy.  rebellions.     In  the  city  lie  had  two  fortresses,  the  Fa- 
lace,  and  the  Castle  of  Antonia,  so  named  in  honour  of 
Antony :  he  now  planned  the  restoration  of  Samaria, 
and  fortified  it,  probably  as  a  balance  to  the  strength 
of  Jerusalem ;  for  he  not  only  rebuilt  it,  but  peopled  it 
with  inhabitants,  calling  it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus, and  erecting  a  Temple,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cssar.     These  fortresses,  with  many  others^  were 
built  for  safety  j  but  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  his 
Kingdom  by  trade,  he  entertained  the  grand  design  of 
converting  the  Tower  of  Strato  into  a  city  and  sea- 
port.    He  formed  an  artificial  harbour  with  moles, 
and  defended  it  by  a  break-water,  surrounding  the 
bdmkg^  port  with  a  wall  and  towers  of  defence.    Few  places 
presented   more  obstacles,   but  the    skill    and  the 
munificence  of  Herod  surmounted  them  all.      The 
honour   of  this  great  work  he   sedulously  declined 
ascribing  to  himself,  and  the  names  of  Caesar  and  of 
€sesar*s  friends,  were  every  where  indelibly  affixed. 
The  most  conspicuous  tower  in  the  port  was  called 
Drusium,  in  honour  of  Drusus,  the  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus; and  in  the  splendid  Temple  which  he  dedicated 
to  Caesar,  a  colossal  statue  of  Augustus,  like  that  of 
the  Olympian  Jove,  was  erected,  and  near  it  another  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Argive  Juno,  being  a  female  figure, 
representing  the  city  of  Rome.     Twelve  years  were 
occupied  in  these  stupendous  works,  but  it  was  not  in 
Caesarea  and  Sebaste  alone  that  he  flattered  Augustus. 
At  Jerusalem  he  named  two  courts  or  wings  of  his 
palace  Catanum  and  JgnpjAum,  At  the  source  of  the  Jor- 
dan, called  Pamum,  another  Temple  arose  in  honour  of 
his  benefactor.    At  Jericho,  in  the  palace  which  he 
there  constructed,  the  names  of  Csesar  and  Agrippa 
were  a^in  honourably  attached  to  the  buildings;  and, 
as  Josephus  emphatically  states,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle place  in  the  whole  country  worthy  such  distinction 
wherein  the  name  of  Caesar  was  not  conspicuous.     It 
is,  indeed,  sufficiently  evident  that  the  policy  which 
Herod  pursued,  and  by  which  he  retained  a  perfect 
Sovereignty  over  Judaea,  was  that  of  paying  the  most 
flattering  court  to  Augustus.    The  forbidding  charac* 
ter  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans \   but  Herod  sought  their  favour  by  the  most 
public  renunciation  of  every  Jewish  prejudice,  and  the 
adoption  of  every  custom  that  could  do  honour  to  his 
protectors.    He  seems  studiously  to  have  laboured  to 
convince  foreign  nations  that  he  was  the  King  of  Judaea, 
but  that  he  was  not  himself  one  of  the  despised  and  pre- 
judiced race  of  Jews  ;  that  he  had  no  narrow-minded 
views  of  religion,  but  was  ready  to  patronize  every 
opinion  which  other  nations  held  :  to  this  spirit  we 
may  ascribe  his  contribution  of  money  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Olympic  Games,  as  well  as  his  erection 
of  Theatres  and  Temples  to  heathen  Deities  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Berytus,  and  Damascus.    Josephus  asserts,  that 
^s  bounty  was  experienced  by  innumerable  cities  both 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  Greece  \  and  that  he  was 
in  many  cases  restrained  from  doing  as  he  wished,  only 
by  the  fear  lest  those  to  whom  the  Sovereignty  of  Che 
States  belonged,  should  be  jealous  of  the  patronage 
which  he  extended  to  their  subjects.*      The  sums 
which  Herod  expended  in  building  cities  and  fortresses 
must  have  been  immense  ;  but  he  took  care  to  pre- 
vent the  Romans  from  interrupting  the  completion  of 
his  designs,  by  making  his  dedications  to  Augustus, 
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seem  s6  many  public  testimonies  of  his  dependence 
upon  the  Emperor.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  structures  which  he  erected,  were  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  loved.  The  city 
Antipatris  he  built  as  a  testimony  of  his  affection 
to  his  father;  and  dedicated  to  his  mother's  me- 
mory a  magnificent  castle  at  Jericho,  which  after 
her  was  called  Cyprion,  The  Tower  of  Phasael  and 
Hippicus,  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  were 
lasting  memorials  of  fraternal  and  of  friendly  affection; 
nor  was  his  love  to  the  unfortunate  Mariamne  forgot- 
ten, for  the  fairest  tower  in  the  walls  bore  her  name. 
Herod  was  a  Prince  who  seems  to  have  had  no  rule 
of  conduct,  but  that  arising  from  a  sense  of  political 
interest.  The  reasons  which  led  him  to  undertake  the 
stupendous  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, may  be  traced  in  the  accounts  left  us  by  Josephus 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  a  short  time  before  he 
commenced  this  great  work.*  Herod's  prosperity 
was  at  its  height  during  the  visit  of  Augustus  to 
Syria,  when  his  sons  were  still  at  Rome,  under  the 
care  of  the  Emperor  3  and  when  the  increase  of 
his  territory,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  district, 
called  the  House  of  Zenodorus,  proved  the  confi- 
dence which  Augustus  reposed  in  him.t  AU  his 
foreign  success  was  gained  by  compliance  with  hea- 
then customs.  And  when  the  indignation  of  the  Jews 
at  his  conduct  began  to  display  itself  in  open  mur- 
murs, Herod  at  first  strove  to  suppress  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  by  a  naost  rigid  and  vexatious  system  of 
police,  prohibiting  persons  from  walking  or  conversing 
together  -,  himself,  in  private  dress,  condescending  to 
be  the  spy  upon  the  common  people,  and  filling  the 
whole  country  with  emissaries,  who  were  employed 
to  watch  the  expression  of  any  the  slightest  feeling  of 
hostility.  By  persecution  and  imprisonment,  he  en- 
deavoured to  force  men  to  compliance  with  the  cus- 
toms which  he  prcscrfbed.  and  thought  to  ensure  the 
obedience  of  the  people  by  administering  to  them  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  his  person.  Many  consented  to  the 
oath  from  private  attachment  to  him,  or  from  fear ; 
but  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes  boldly  refused,  and 
Herod  is  said  to  have  ceased  from  enforcing  his  orders 
out  of  respect  to  PoUio  and  Manahem,  the  respective 
leaders  of  these  sects.  When  he  had  thus  tried 
in  vain  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  he 
perceived  that  it  would  be  better  to  yield  entirely  to 
their  prejudices ;  and  in  proof  of  his  good  will  to 
their  religion,  he  undertook  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
on  the  greatest  scale  of  magnificence.  In  a  set 
oration  he  exposed  his  designs  to  them  ;  but  so 
great  was  their  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion of  such  vast  plans,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  lest 
the  building  once  begun  should  remain  unfinished^ 
that  Herod  found  himself  obliged  to  make  all  his  pre- 
parations for  the  erection  of  the  new  Temple,  before  he 
could  venture  upon  removing  a  single  stone  of  the  old 
structure.  The  execution  of  that  part  of  the  former 
building  which  strictly  constituted  the  Temple,  and 
which  comprehended  the  porch,  the  holy  place,  and 
the  holy  of  holies,  occupied  a  space  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  months  ;  but  the  porticoes  and  other  works 
surrounding  the  Temple  were  not  completed  until  the 
lapse  of  a  further  space  of  eight  years.    From  the  ao- 

*  Josephus,  jintiq,  lib.  zr.  c  10.  sec.  4. 
t  Ibid,  de  BtlL  Jud,  lib.  i.  c.  20.  sec.  4. 
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Biography,  counts  of  Josephus^^  it  ifi  evident  that  Herod  did  not 
leave  any  part  of  the  Temple  standing  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  return  of  thie  Jews  from  Babylon.  The 
structure  was  entirely  new^  even  frooa  the  foundation^ 
and  both  in  size  and  extent  greatly  exceeded  the  an- 
cient building.  And  though  it  is  said  that  Herod 
finished  it  in  nine  years  and  a  half,  it  is  probable  that 
this  finishing  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  rude 
completion  of  the  plan,  the  more  exact  adorning  of 
the  building  occupying  a  much  longer  time.  This 
appears  both  from  John,  ii.  20,  where  we  read  of  the 
disciples  speaking  to  our  Lord,  ''  forty  and  six  years 
hath  this  temple  been  building,"  and  also  from  Antiq, 
XX.  8,  where  it  is  related^  that  whilst  Gessius  Ftonus 
was  Governor  of  Judsa  the  works  were  completed, 
and  eighteen  thousand  artificers  were  discharged,  who 
had  been  engaged  up  to  that  time. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Herod*s  reign  a  dreadful 
famine  visited  Judsa  and   Syria,  attended  with  all 
Famine  in  the  misery  and  disease  which  fails  not  to  accompany 
JudcB.       a  time  of  dearth.t      The  conduct  of  the  King   on 
this  occasion  was  of  the  most  noble  description  ;  and 
had  not  his  crimes  stamped  the  indelible  brand  of 
tyranny  upon  his  memory,  the  sacrifices  which  he 
made    then   wbuld  have  ranked   him  among    those 
Kings   who    have    been    benefactors   to    their    sub- 
Exertions    jects.     To  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  he  stripped 
of  Herod  to  his  palaces  of  every  ornament  of  silver  and  gold,  of 
reheve  it,    every  thing  however  precious  its  material  or  costly 
its  workmanship,  and  loading  a  vessel  with  these 
spoils  he  sent  it  to  Egypt  to  purchase  corn.     Benevo- 
lence such  as  this  could  not  fail  to  conciliate  the 
affections    of  his  countrymen,  and  to  diminish   the 
hatred  which  they  had  cherished  against  him  for  his 
violation  of  their  customs :  the  kindness  which  he 
displayed  in  this  season  of  distress,  for  the  time  quite 
changed  the  temper  of  the  multitude,  who  no  longer 
judged  of  him  by  the  past,  but  considered  his  present 
conduct  as  a  proof  of  the  natural  mildness  of  his  dis- 
position. 

In  justice  to  Herod,  we  must  nor  omit  to  mention 
the  kind  assistance  which  he  gave  to  the  Jewish  colo- 
nists of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  successful  endeavours  for 
the  preservation  of  those  privileges  which  had  in  for- 
mer times  been  extended  to  them.    In  the  expedition 
which  Agrippa  made  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dit-^*  "?^'  ^^"JJ^crian  Bosporus,  Herod  bore  a  part ;  and  after  the 
Herod  and  ^"^^"^^^  of  the  campaign  had  been  accomplished,  they 
Agrippa.     returned  together  through  Asia  Minor.J     In  Ionia  they 
were   met  by  a  great  company  of  Jews,  who  came  to 
request  from  Agrippa  a  release  from  the  exactions 
which  they  suffered,  and  a  restitution  of  the  privileges 
which  had  been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Romans. 
They  complained  of  injury,  in  that  they  were  hindered 
from  living  under  their  own  laws ;  that  fthey  could 
not  keep  their  sabbaths,  being  compelled  on  those 
days  to  attend  the  Courts  of  Justice  ;  that  they  were 
robbed  of  the  money  which  they  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  j 
were  forced  to  serve  in  the  army,  to  accept  public 
offices,  and  to  expend  in  such  services  their  sacred 
treasures.     Herod  requested  the  attention  of  Agrippa 
to  the  complaint,  and  obtained  permission  for  Nico- 
laus  Damascenus  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jews  -,  a 

*  Jo8epha8,^ii/i7.1ib.rr.c.li.  DeBeU,JudA\b.i,c.2l.Bec.  1. 
t  Ibid.  Aniij.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  J  Ibid.  lib.  xvL  c.  2. 
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task  which  he  performed  so  eloquently,  that  he  obtained 
from  Agrippa  a  full  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges 
of  which  his  countrymen  had  been  deprived. 

With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  his  life,  these  are  nearly  all  the 
public  acts  of  Herod.    The  dreadful  troubles  which 
arose  from  the  dissensions  of  his  fiunily,  and  which 
certainly  hastened  his  death,  compose  a  tragical  story; 
the  parallel  to  which  scarcely  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
history.     The  particulars  of  its  developement  are  re- 
lated  by  Josephus  at  great  length;*    but  we  shall 
not  enter  into    the  minute  details  of  the  intrigues 
of  female   malice,    and    content    ourselves   with  a 
brief  narration   of   the    facts   which   have   stigma- 
tized   Herod   as  the  murderer   of  his    sons.       In 
many   respects    Herod    does    not    appear  to  have 
been  wanting  in  natural  affection;    but  when  his 
personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  authority 
happened  to  clash  with  his  love  to  his  childrcD,  at 
such  time  his  ungovernable  passions  quickly  over- 
came the  dictates  of  nature,  and   of  justice.     By 
Mariamnehe  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
whom  he  treated  with  affection ;   purposing  to  leave 
his  dominions  as  an  inheritance  to  one  or  both  of  them. 
His  care  in  sending  them  at  an  early  age  to  Rome  for 
education,  and  introducing  them    to   the  notice  of 
Augustus,  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  marks  of  parental 
fondness  ;  and  his  taking  a  journey  to  Rome  to  visit 
Augustus,  and  to  bring  back  his  children  to  Judaea,  on 
the  completion  of  their  education  in  the  Roman  Court, 
has  every  appearance  of  the  pride  of  a  father  who  was 
happy  to  receive  his  children  from  the  hands  of  a 
Prince,  to  whose  charge  they  had  been  intrusted;  and 
at  the  same  time  desirous  to  make  amends  by  his 
kindness  to  them,  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  upon 
their  mother.    The  return  of  the  young  men  to  Judsea 
was  a  cause  of  great  public  joy ;  but  to  Salome,  and 
to  all  those  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  condemnation 
of  Mariamne,  the  popularity  of  the  young  Princes, 
and  their  ascendancy  over  their  father^  occasioned 
the  most  painful  reflections   upon  the   past,  accom- 
panied with  forebodings  of  certain  punishment.    They 
saw  no  way  of  escape,  but  in  striving  to  alienate 
from  them  the  affection  of  Herod ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  sedulously  spread  reports  that  the  young 
men  disliked  their  father,  and  regarded  him  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  murderer  of  their  mother. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  Herod  was  absent 
with  Agrippa  in  Asia  Minor;   and,  on   his   return, 
Salome,  and  Pheroras,  who  shared   in  her  design, 
communicated  to  the  King  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  revengenil  temper  of  Mariamne's 
sons.     Herod  was  exceedingly  afflicted  at  this  intel- 
ligence ;  and,  unhappily,  the  course  which  he  pursued, 
was  such  as  could  not  fkil  to  aggravate  any  feelings  of 
resentment  which  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  might 
actually  entertain.    Herod  had  a  son,  Antipater,  by 
his  first  wife  Doris,  born  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
whom    he    now  sent   for   to  Court;    thinking,  by 
paying  him  honour,  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  two 
Princes.    But  the  elevation  of  their  half-brother  was 
received  by  the  other  Princes  as  a  direct  injury,  of 
which  they  openly  complained.     Antipater  was  a  man 
of  the  blackest  disposition  :  he  seized  every  opportu- 
nity to  irritate  Herod  against  the  sons  of  Mariamne. 

*  JoBepbuB,  jinti^,  lih.  xri.  c.  2.  De  Bell,  JutL  lib.  a.  c.  23—27. 
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The  more  they  complained,  the  more  honour  did  the 
King  confer  upon  his  new  favourite ;  and  at  last,  on 
the  return  of  Agrippa  from  A^ia,  he  committed  Anti- 
pater  to  his  charge,  to  convey  him  to  Rome,  and  id- 
trodttce  him  to  Augustus.  Antipater,  whilst  at  Rome, 
wrote  frequent  letters  to  exasperate  the  Sang,  and  to 
excite  in  his  mind  fears  of  safety  from  the  designs  of 
the  two  brothers ;  till  Herod  determined  to  take  his 
sons  with  him  to  Rome,  and  there  to  accuse  them 
before  Caesar.  Augustus  condescended  to  hear  the 
charge  j  but  Alexander  defended  himself  so  eloquently, 
that  all  the  assembly,  as  well  as  Augustus,  were  moved 
with  compassion }  and,  by  the  Emperors  advice,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected.  Antipater  was  enough 
master  of  his  feelings,  to  appear  as  one  who  heartily 
shared  in  the  universal  joy.  Herod  and  his  three  sons 
returned  home  together  ;  and,  having  received  anew 
from  Augustus  the  privilege  of  appointing  his  suc- 
cessor, he  conferred  on  each  of  them  the  same 
royal  honours,  in  the  hope  that,  by  this  equality,  each 
might  be  induced  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety 
in  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  successor  to  the 
Crown.  For  some  time  the  brothers  appear  to  have 
agreed  together,  but  Antipater  was  only  watching  an 
opportunity  to  effect  his  malicious  purposes.  The 
family  of  Herod  presented,  alternately,  the  appearance 
of  union  and  division-— of  affection  and  distrust :  at 
length  the  King,  excited  by  the  arts  of  Antipater  and 
Salome,  and  no  longer  doubtful  that  his  sons  were 
plotting  against  him,  sought,  and  obtained  per- 
mission, to  acciise  them  before  a  Roman  Council  at 
Berytus.  There  were  met  together  on  this  occasion  the 
Roman  Governors  of  Syria,  the  members  of  Herod*8 
family,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  chief  persons  of 
Syria.  Before  this  assembly  Herod  accused  his  sons 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  bitter  enemy;  but  the 
whole  charge  in  proof  against  the  two  Princes,  did 
not  amotmt  to  any  conspiracy  or  malice  against 
their  father,  but  only  consisted  of  some  reproachful 
speeches  which  they  had  uttered.  The  Princes 
were  not  allowed  to  answer  to  the  accusation. 
Satuminus  and  others  gave  it  as  their  opinions,  that 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  sons  should  be 
confirmed  to  Herod ;  yet  that  their  crimes  did  not 
deserve  the  punishment  of  death ;  but  Volumnius,  and 
others*  who  were  the  majority,  decreed  that  the 
Princes  deserved  to  die ;  and  the  consequences  of 
this  sentence  were  so  clearly  seen,  that«  from  that 
moment,  the  young  men  were  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  persons  under  actual  sentence  of  death. 

Herod  did  not  act  immediately  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Council  ^  but,  after  a  short  time,  having  learned 
what  interest  was  taken  by  the  people  in  the  fate  of 
the  two  Princes,  he  became  fuUy  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  his  sons,  and  gave  orders  for  their  death. 
Antipater  had  now  succeeded  in  removing  out  of  the 
way  the  sons  of  Mariamne ;  but,  fearful  lest  Herod 
should  live  long  enough  to  discover  the  part  he  had 
taken  against  his  brothers,  he  determined  at  once  to 
plot  his  father  s  destruction.  Pheroras,  Herod*s  bro- 
ther, and  all  the  females  of  the  &mily  of  Herod, 
Salome  excepted,  were  willing  to  assist  the  ulterior 
designs  of  this  ambitious  Prince.  The  conspiracy, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Salome,  who 
watched  their  meetings,  and  gave  constant  intelligence 
to  Herod  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him. 

It  was  at  length  resolved  by  the  conspirators  to 


despatch  Herod  by  poison  ;  but  Antipiiter,  fearful  of 
discovery,  procured  a  summons  from  Augustus  to 
Rome,  that,  being  out  of  the  way  when  the  attempt 
shotdd  be  made,  he  might  be  the  less  suspected  of 
participation  in  the  murder.     Herod  soon  after  fell 
flick,  and  sent  to  Pheroras  to  come  and  see  him  $ 
but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  vowed 
never  more  to  see  him  while  alive.    The  King,  how- 
ever, did  not  requite  his  conduct  in  the  same  manner  ^ 
for,  in  the  last  sickness  with  which  his  brother  was 
soon  attacked,  Herod  visited  him  unsent  for,  and 
at  his  death  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  funeral  at 
Jerusalem.    The  death  of  Pheroras  proved  the  ruin 
of  Antipater;   for  the  King,  having  been  informed 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,  set  on  foot 
the   most    strict  investigation;    and,  after   putting 
several  persons  to  the  torture,  discovered  the  plot 
which  had  been  arranged  for  his  own  destruction  by 
Antipater  and  Pheroras.    The  whole  investigation  of 
this  affair  occupied  a  space  of  seven  months  ;  but  so 
great  was  the  detestation  of  the  people  towards  Anti- 
pater, and  so  carefully  were  the  avenues  of  information 
watched,  that  he  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  all 
the  discoveries  which  had  taken  place  during    his 
absence  at  Rome.    In  the  mean  time,  Bathylliis,  one 
of  his  freedmen,  arrived  from  Rome  with  letters  : 
when  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  that  he  brought 
poison  for  Doris,  Antipater*s  mother,  and  Pheroras  to 
use,  in  case  the  former  potion  should  have  proved  in- 
effectual to  despatch  the  King.     Antipater  himself 
soon  returned ;  and  reached  Sebaste,  before  he  sus* 
pected  that  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  had  been  dij  ? 
covered,  and  that  he  must  prepare  to  make  his  defence 
before  Varus  and  the  Council.     The  accusation  was 
first  made  by  Plerod,  and  proceeded  in  by  Nicolaus 
Damascenus.    No  proofs  of  guilt  could  be  stronger 
than  those  produced  against  him.     Having  been  con- 
demned  and  thrown  into  prison,  an    embassy  was 
despatched  to    Caesar,    to    acquaint    him  with    the 
conviction  of  the  accused,  and  to  request  his  final 
decision  of  the  case.      Whilst  the  embassy  was  at 
-Rome,  Herod  fell  sick;*   and  Judas  and  Matthias, 
who  were  the  chief  among  the  teachers  of  the  law, 
in  the    belief  that    he    could   not  recover,   excited 
the  people  to  throw  down  the  golden  eagle,  which 
the   King  had,  contrary  to   the   laws  and  customs 
of  the  nation,  erected  over  the  Temple.    The  con- 
spirators were  seized;  and  Herod,  though  now  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  up,  assembled  the  members 
of  his   Council.     They  disclaimed  any  approval   of 
the  transaction,  and  recommended  that  the  authors 
of  it  should  be  punished;   upon  which  Herod  gave 
orders   to  bum   alive  Matthias,  and   all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  affiur.     It  is  recorded,  that  on  the 
night  of  .the  execution,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon ;  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  fix  the  date  of 
this  event.    Herod*s  disease  soon  after  became  more 
violent ;  his  sufferings  were  painful  in  the  extreme ; 
attended  with  ulcerations  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  and  strong  convulsions.    He  was  recommended 
by  his  physicians  to  try  the  warm  baths  at  Callirrhoe; 
but  not  finding  any  benefit  he  returned  to  Jericho. 
His  torments,  instead  of  moving  hun  to  repentance, 
seemed  rather  to  excite  anew  the  cruelty  of  his  temper; 
for,  having  collected  together  the  Chiefs  of  the  Jewish 
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nation,  he  shut  them  up  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Jericho, 
and  gave  orders  to  Salome,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  dead, 
to  put  them  all  to  death  5  lest^  in  the  joy  at  his  decease, 
mourners  should  be  Mranted  for  his  funeral.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome,  and 
brought  the  permission  of  Cssar  for  the  punishment  of 
Antipater,  either  by  exile  or  by  death.  The  pleasure 
which  Herod  derived  from  the  success  of  his  embassy, 
for  the  moment,  revived  him  ;  but  his  pains  soon  re* 
turned  with  such  violence,  that  he  made  an  attempt 
to  commit  suicide:  the  alarm  created  by  the  event  ran 
through  the  palace,  and  was  heard  by  Antipater,  who, 
concluding  that  his  fathers  death  occasioned  it, 
endeavoured  to  bribe  the  jailor  to  permit  his  escape ; 
but  the  man  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  the  King,  who  immediately 
gave  orders  for  his  death,  attaching  to  it  a  command 
to  bury  him  in  an  ignoble  manner  at  Hyrcanium. 
Herod  then,  once  again,  made  his  will ;  giving  the  King- 
dom of  Judsa  to  Archelaus ;  the  Tetrarchy  of  Galilee 
and  Peraea,  to  Antipas ;  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and 
Batanea,  to  Philip ;  and  the  cities  Jamnia,  Azotus, 
and  Phasaelis,  besides  very  considerable  sums  of 
money,  to  Salome.  To  every  one  of  his  relations  he 
bequeathed  handsome  estates  and  legacies,  leaving 
them  in  the  possession  of  affluent  wealth;  and  his 
legacies  to  Augustus,  and  his  wife  Julia,  were  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  Chiefs  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  Herod 
died,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  and  thirty-seven  from  the  time  of  his 
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investment  by  the  Romans.  Before  the  report  of  his  HnoatI 
death  was  noised  abroad^  Salome  and  Alexat  dis-  Ontt 
missed  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Hippo* 
drome ;  but  as  soon  as  the  event  was  known  they 
assembled  the  soldiery  in  the  Amphitheatre,  and  read 
to  them  the  WUl  of  Herod.  The  troops  proclaimed 
Archelaus  King,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy 
and  prayers  for  his  prosperous  reign. 

Josephus  (xvii.  8)  thus  sums  up  the  character  ot 
Herod  :  "  He  was  a  man  universally  cruel^  and  of  an 
ungovernable  anger ;  and  though  he  trampled  justice 
under  foot,  he  was  ever  the  favourite  of  fortune. 
From  a  private  station,  he  rose  to  the  Throne.  Beset 
on  every  side  with  a  thousand  dangers,  he  escaped  |^ 
them  all ;  and  prolonged  his  life  to  the  full  boundary 
of  old  age.    They  who  considered  what  befel  him  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  pronounced  him  a  man 
most  miserable  -,  but  to  himself  he  ever  seemed  most 
prosperous,  for,  of  all  his  enemies,  there  was  not  one 
whom  he  did  not  overcome."     Such  is  the  history  of 
a   Prince,  whose  name    is  familiar  to  us  from  our 
childhood,  as  the  first  persecutor  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  the  murderer  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  events 
which  will  be  considered  in  a  more  fitting  place.    The 
account  here  given  of  the  transactions  of  his  life 
will  evince,  that  if,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  he   who    reigns   splendidly  and  fortunately, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  govern- 
ment, be  entitled  to  the  attribute  of  Greatness,  that 
appellation  has  not   been  unjustly  bestowed  upon 
Herod. 
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l^phy.  The  tjrranny  wbich  was  established  by  the  suc- 
cessful ambition  of  Augustus,  was  concealed  by  his 
cautious  dissimulation )  accordingly  the  character  of 
his  government  did  not  appear  in  all  its  deformity^  till 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
power  which  Augustus  secured  by  the  cold-hearted 
calculating  sacrifice  of  his  early  friends,  and  which 
was  afterwards  extended  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  did  not  only  ''  place  a  barren  sceptre  in  his 
hand^  No  son  of  his  succeeding,*'  but  did  afterwards, 
by  a  coincidence  of  circumstances  which  no  human 
sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  descend  to  the  family  of 
Antonius  himself,  who  was  once  the  partner,  and 
afterwards  the  rival  of  his  fortunes. 
Tiberius  was  a  descendant  of  the  Claudian  family^ 

pini^.  the  son  of  Li  via  DrusiUa ;  he  was  born  u.  c.  7I2j 
forty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  father, 
Tiberius  Nero,  was  distinguished  by  his  naval  skill 
in  the  Alexandrine  war  under  Julius  Csesar,^  and  sub- 
sequently excited  a  sedition  in  Campania,  by  flattering 
the  passions,  and  promising  to  restore  the  pro()erty  of 
those  who  had  suffered  in  the  Civil  wars.  This  tumult^ 
however,  was  soon  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  Octa- 
vius ;  and  Tiberius,  together  with  his  wife,  (Livia,) 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Achaia,  till  the  establishment 
dl  the  second  Triumvirate  made  it  safe  for  him  to  re- 
tarn  to  Rome.  The  young  Tiberius,  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  his  parents  in  exile, f  was  brought  to 
the  Capital  to  share  their  fortunes ;  and  his  mother^ 
livia,  having  engaged  the  affections  of  Octavius> 
Tiberius  transferred  to  him  the  name  and  privileges 
of  an  husband .  |    The  family  thus  surrendered  by  their 

'  natural  guardian,  seem  to  have  experienced  the  pro- 

tection and  love  of  Octavius.  We  find  Tiberius  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons,  commencing  his  career  of  public 
life  at  an  age  earlier  than  that  prescribed  by  law,  §  and 

^firil  holding  successively  the  office  of  Quaestor, ||  Praetor^ 

■iniliu-  and  Consul,  without  the  due  legal  interval  of  time. 
^'  The  first  appointment,  he  received  in  his  nineteenth 
year  3  and  when  a  partial  failure  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce threatened  Rome  with  the  peril  of  a  famine,  the 
measures  he  adopted  were  judicious  and  eflbctual. 
Soon  after  this  period  he  was  sent  with  military  power 
into  the  eastern  Provinces.  From  the  hands  of  the 
Parthian  King  he  received  the  standards  which  were 
lost  by  Crassus,  the  melancholy  memorials  of  a  fatal 
enterprise ;  and  when  factions  in  Armenia  had  deposed 
Artaxias,  the  reigning  Monarch,  Tigranes,^  his  brother, 
was  recalled  from  Rome,  and  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  agency  of  Tiberius.  Whatever  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion might  be  suggested  to  the  latter  by  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Livia,  by  his  own  military  success,  and 
by  his  personal  interest  at  Rome,  were  now  inter- 
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rupted  by  an  event  which  filled  the  Emperor  with  joy,    Tibsrint 
and  gave  him  a  lineal  descendant  to  inherit  the  power      ^^<> 
of  the  Caesars.    Two  sons  were  bom  to  his  daughter 
Julia,  and  were  transferred,*  by  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  adoption,  to  the  peculiar  care  of  Augustus. 

In  the  meantime  the  Jf2A<ffi,  a  savage  intractable 
race,  who^  being  originally  of  Tuscan  origin,  had  mi- 
grated into  that  part  of  Swisserland  now  occupied  by 
the  Grisons,  were  molesting,  by  frequent  incursions,  Rhaetian 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Italy :  they  were  joined  by  the  campaign. 
VindeUci,  and  affairs  assuming  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, Tiberius  and  his  brother  Drusus  were  sent  to 
repel  the  invaders. f  Roman  courage  and  discipline 
were  opposed  in  vain  by  a  fierce  and  numerous  enemy^ 
and  by  the  strong  mountain  barriers  with  which 
nature  had  fortified  their  country.  The  enterprise  was 
conducted  with  vigour  and  success,  and  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  Ode  of  Horace,  in  which 
the  praises  of  the  victorious  generab  are  ingeniously 
blended  with  the  finest  compliment  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Emperor,  t 

Lat^que  vietrices  eaterv^f 

Cofuifiis  JHoenit  revietdf, 
Setuere,  ftrid  meMS  rit9  qirid  imdohf 
NuMtm/nuHt  tmb  PauirmlUma 

PoiMtj  fuid  ^ugutti  pattrmu 

In  jmerot  dnimiu  Neronet, 

Carm,  ode  4.  A. 

Tiberius  had  contracted  in  early  life  a  marriage  of  Marries 
affection  with  Vipsania,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa :  §  J^^  repucU^ 
this  union,  however,  was  dissolved,  at  the  instigation  *^   ^^^ 
of  Augustus,  who  persuaded  Tiberius  to  marry  his 
daughter  Julia,  when  Agrippa*s  death  left  her  a  widow  5  U  f^^^^ 
and  thus  to  promote  his  political  interests  by  the  Jq^i^. 
sacrifice  of  his  domestic  happiness.    The  affiairs  of 
Pannonia  now  demanding  his  presence,  he  assumed 
the   command  of  the  legions ;   and  that  Province, 
together  with  Dalmatia  and  Dacia,  was  soon  reduced 
to  obedience.    We  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  several 
expeditions,  because  they  have  already  found  a  more 
appropriate  place  in  the  historical  details  of  a  pre- 
ceding article.    Subsequently  he  commanded  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  avenged  the  death  and  completed  the 
conquests  of  his  brother  Drusus ;   and,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  a  grateful 
nation  a  second  Consulship,  and  a  second  Triunaph. 

On  a  sudden  Tiberius  demanded  from  the  Emperor 
permission  to  retire  to  Rhodes  5  the  request  was 
urged  with  importunity,  at  first  resisted  with  vigour, 
and  at  length  granted  with  reluctance.  Various  cir- 
cumstances have  been  mentioned  by  historians,  as  the 
canses  of  this  extraordinary  conduct.  Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  overbearing  pride  f  and  profligate  infidelity 
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•  of  Julia.  Perhaps  Tiberius  was  unwilling  to  provoke 
the  jealousy^  or  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  young 
grandsons  of  Augustus  j  indeed  Velleius  Paterculus,^ 
says,  a  condescending  and  noble  generosity  prompted 
him  to  retreat,  that  the  maturity  and  splendour  of  his 
own  reputation  might  not  eclipse  their  rising  fame  : 
others  suggest  that  he  retired  from  public  life,  that 
the  nation,  by  feeling  his  loss,  might  learn  to  appre- 
ciate his  value.  However  this  may  be,  he  quitted 
Rome  privately  5  and  chose  for  his  abode  an  island, 
the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  which  he  had  admired  on 
his  return  from  Armenia.  In  this  spot  he  passed 
seven  years,  enjoying  neither  the  activity  and  useful- 
ness of  public  employment,  nor  the  dignity  and  ease 
of  literary  leisure  3!  retaining  no  externid  indication  of 
his  former  grandeur,  and  even  exchanging  the  Roman 
dress  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  foreign  garb.  Some- 
times he  would  share  and  regulate  the  disputations  of 
the  Sophists,  or  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Astrologer  Tbrasyllus. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  few  years,  he  solicited  leave  to 
revisit  Rome,  and,  when  this  was  denied,  he  abandoned 
his  usual  occupations,  secluded  himself  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  shunned  the  sight  of  those  who  were 
induced  by  curiosity  or  kindness  to  interrupt  or  relieve 
his  solitude.  At  length,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
residence  at  Rhodes,  a  residence  at  once  wretched 
and  contemptible,  he  was  recalled  by  the  influence  of 
Li  via,  and  passed  the  two  succeeding  years  in  privacy 
at  Rome. 

The  deaths  both  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Csesar,  the 
sons  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  left  Tiberius  without  a 
rival,  and  accordingly  he  was  adopted  by  Augustus. 
The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  a  declining  Monarch 
might  suggest  strong  reasons  of  policy  for  this 
adoption :  t  but  far  other  motives  have  been  attributed 
to  Augustus  5  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  choice,with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  miseries  he  was  about  to  entail 
on  his  subjects,  in  order  that  posterity  might  readily 
forget  his  faults,  and  duly  appreciate  his  merits,  when 
they  were  contrasted  with  the  dark  vices  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Such  is  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Tacitus,§  and 
Dion  Cassius,||  but  the  idea  is  somewhat  wild  and 
extravagant ;  it  seems  one  which  Augustus  would  not 
have  adopted,  and  which,  at  this  time,  the  character  of 
Tiberius  would  not  have  justified.  It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable, that  the  Emperor  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
arts  of  Livia,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her 
son  ;  yet  he  might  reflect  ^ith  just  complacency  on  the 
military  success  and  fame  of  Tiberius,  whom  it  was 
certainly  easy  to  discard,  but  not  so  easy  to  replace  : 
Agrippa,  Marcellus,  and  the  two  young  Caesars  were 


•  Lib.  ii.  c.  99. 

t  Suetonius,  c.  11 — 14. 

X  In  elective  Monarchies,  the  yacancy  of  the  Throne  is  a 
moment  h'lg  with  danger  and  mischief.  The  Roman  Emperors, 
desirous  to  spare  the  legions  that  interval  of  suspense,  and  the 
temptation  of  an  irregular  choice,  invested  their  designed  suc- 
cessor with  so  large  a  share  of  present  power,  as  should  enable 
him,  after  their  decease,  to  assume  the  reminder  without  suffering 
the  Empire  to  perceive  the  change  of  masters.  Thus  Augustus, 
after  all  his  fairer  prospects  had  been  snatched  from  him,  by 
untimely  deaths,  rested  his  last  hopes  on  Tiberius,  obUined  for 
his  adopted  son  the  Censorial  and  Tribunitian  powers,  and  dictated 
a  law,  by  which  the  future  Prince  was  invested  with  an  authority 
equal  to  his  own  over  the  ProTiaces  and  armies.  (Gibbon,  vol.  1. 
Oct,  p.  119.)  ^ 

§  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  11  Lib.  M, 


dead  -,  and  though  another  grandson  still  survived  in   HberiQ 
exile,  yet  his  disposition  and  abilities  qualified  him     ^^'o 
rather  for  the  labours  of  a  mechanic  than  for  the  com-    ^^*^' 
mand  of  a  mighty  Empire.    In  the  familiar  epistles 
of  the  latter  Co  Tiberius,  there  are  many  expressions 
of  personal  regard,  which  may  induce  us  to  believe  that 
the  motives  of  his  choice  were  good,  though  its  ob- 
ject and  its  consequences  were  afterwards  unworthy 
and  disastrous.* 

The  station  which  Tiberius  now  attained,  was  not  Gcnnaa 
a  post  of  honourable  inactivity,  for  when  the  unquiet  campai^i. 
spirit  of  the  Germans  broke  out  in  fresh  revolts,  he 
was  appointed  to  quell  them.  Of  this  war,  Velleius 
Paterculus  was  both  the  historian  and  the  witness : 
his  opportunities  of  observation  make  his  statement 
of  facts  valuable  ',  but  his  estimate  of  character  is  very 
exceptibnable  ;  and  whether  his  errors  arose  from  a 
want  of  discrimination,  or  the  bias  of  prejudice,  bis 
information  is  equally  useless  :  we  might  instance  the 
concise  and  somewhat  contemptuous  mention  of 
Marcellus,t  and  the  comparison  of  that  connection 
which  subsisted  between  Tiberius  and  Sejanus,  with 
the  virtuous  friendship  of  Leelius  and  Scipio,  of 
Agrippa  and  Augustus.  His  account  of  this  campai^ 
commences  in  a  tone  of  ludicrous  self-importance^: 
Proh  Dii  boni  quanti  voluminis  opera  insequenti  astate 
sub  duce  Tiberio  Casare  gestmiu  I  Perlustrata  armis  tola 
Germanla  est.X  Ficta  gentes  p€ene  nominibus  incogniUe, 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  these  people  were  intimi- 
dated by  the  forces  and  the  fame  of  Tiberius ;  and 
except  a  single  attempt  to  surprise  his  army,  nothing 
interrupted  the  conquest  of  the  country  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  His  next  expedition  was  against 
Marodobuus,  a  Chieftain  of  the  Marcomanni,  who  had 
established  a  Kingdom  in  Bohemia,  and  whom  rank, 
popularity,  talents,  and  a  powerful  force,  rendered  a 
formidable  enemy  to  the  Roman  arms.  JSefore,  how* 
ever,  any  encounter  took  place,  news  arrived  of  an 
extensive  revolt  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  and  Tibe- 
rius was  recalled  to  oppose  the  rebels.  His  circum- 
spection, aided  by  the  valour  of  Germanicus,  his 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  reduced  the  insurgents  in 
three  years  -,  but  in  the  mean  time.  Varus  and  his 
legions  being  cut  off  in  Germany,  Tiberius  was  again 
sent  thither,  and  he,  having  retrenched  the  luxury,  and 
improved  the  discipline  of  the  army,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  his  usual  vigour  and  success.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  triumphed  for  his  victories,  and  the 
death  of  Augustus,  which  occurred  soon  after,  left 
him  sole  Monarch  of  the  Roman  Empire.  j 

Thus  far  the  life   of    Tiberius  was  distinguished  Accssio^ 
by  singular  vicissitudes :  we  have  seen  the  son  of  jjj^rial 
a  rebellious  General,  and  a  fugitive  citizen,  become  j^^tv, 
the  friend  and    companion   of   Augustus;    we  have 
observed    him  driven    by  discontent    and   domestic 


*  A  similarviewof  the  case  is  taken  byTillemont,  the  author  of 
an  elaborate  Ecclesiastical  History;  speaking  of  Tiberius,  he  says, 
//  sembloit  avoir  mMti  cette  il^ationpar  let  grandes  services  fu'il 
avoii  rendu,  dansphuieurs  guerres  oil  ilavoit  estiemployS;  tmriout 
dans  la  Pannonia^  comme  on  le  peut  voir  dans  les  auteurs  qui  ont 
fait  Vhistoire  d^Auguste,  II  estoit  alors  dans  un  grand  estinit 
qu*il  ^estoit  ac^ise  par  des  actions  grandes  et  belles  en  apparence,* 
II  en  est  cependant  difficile  qu*AnguUene  conmtst  pas  les  vices  dtun 
si  mauvais  natureL  Dion  dit  qu'il  ne  se  resohU  d'abord  A  Vilever 
apris  la  mart  que  mtdgri  lui  et  faute  d*en  trouver  de  fneilleur,f 
llllemont,  Histoire  dm  Empereurs,  etc.  Tibire. 

*  Tacitus,  lib.  n,  c.  61.  f  SuetoniuB,  c.  2A. 
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^kignplij.  misfortiuie  from  the  hononra  and  fatigaes  of  public 
life,  to  the  sedurion  of  a  remote  island;  re* 
turning  to  be  again  invested  with  high  military 
command ;  and  justifying  this  confidence  by  the  resti- 
tution of  salutary  discipline,*  by  the  prudent  vigour 
of  his  counsels,  and  by  that  active  courage,  which  pre- 
served the  conquests,  and  extended  the  reputation  of 
Bome.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  memory, 
if  he  had  never  lived  to  taste  the  pleasures,  and  abuse 
the  power  of  Imperial  greatness  $  for  though  we  may 
have  found  in  the  preceding  history  of  his  life,  little 
to  excite  admiration,  yet  some  redeeming  qualities 
might  have  softened  the  harsher  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  at  least  he  would  not  have  been  held  up 
to  the  memory  and  detestation  of  posterity,  as  a  mon- 
ster of  deceit,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  Tacitusf 
mentions  the  latter  part  of  Uie  Emperor's  reign  as  a 
period  exhibiting  a  dreadfol  uniformity  of  giult ;  of 
savage  mandates  and  incessisuit  accusations,  when 
friendship  was  without  confidence,  and  innocence  was 
no  protection :  the  conduct  also  of  his  successor^ 
presents  too  often  an  awful  picture  of  vice  and  folly ; 
yet  a  thoughtful  mind  may  contemplate  with  advan- 
tage even  times  and  scenes  like  these :  mankind  are 
too  often  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  require  to  be  reminded  that  happiness 
does  not  consist  in  rank,  opulence,  or  authority.  The 
lives  of  such  men  as  Nero,  Domitian,  or  Heliogabalus 
prove,  more  effectually  than  the  precepts  of  the  mo- 
ralist, how  wretched  is  the  state  of  those  ''  who  have 
few  things  to  desire,  and  many  things  to  feur;"| 
whose  passions  are  neither  impeded  by  any  opposition^ 
nor  regulated  by  any  principle. 

The  vigilance  and  precaution  of  Ldvia  concealed  the 
death  of  her  husband,  till  she  had  secured  the  power 
of  her  son.    Tiberius  himself  immediately  assumed 
the  military  functions  of  an  £mperor;  he  gave  the 
watch-word  to  the  Prstorian  guards,  and  despatches 
lola-  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  foreign  troops.      His 
^^V^    conduct  to  the  Senate  was  marked  by  useless  dissimu- 
"^  lation ;  he  convened  that  body  only,  as  he  said,  in 

right  of  his  Tribunitian  power,  that  the  Will  of  Augustus 
might  be  read,  and  that  their  gratitude  might  decree 
to  hb  memory  the  honour  of  an  Apotheosis.  These 
ceremonies  having  been  performed,  the  Senate  re- 
quested Tiberius  to  ascend  the  Throne:  his  usual 
dissimulation  did  not  forsake  him  $  to  friends  who 
urged  him  to  yield  to  the  general  wish,§  he  replied 
that  Augustus  alone  had  power  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  government  i  that  his  limited  experience  had  taught 
him  how  great  was  the  responsibility  of  Empire,  and 
how  precarious  its  enjoyment ;  and  that  the  duties  of 
the  State  would  be  executed  with  greater  fidelity,  if 
they  were  divided  among  several  of  its  illustrious 
citizens.  This  assumed  diffidence  deceived  no  one  > 
and  it  was  wittily  observed,  caieroi  quod  polUcUi  sint 
tardt  prasiare,  ted  tpnim  quod  pnestet  tard^  poUiceri.  || 
At  length  the  pretended  reluctance  of  Tiberius  gave 
way  to  the  importunate  and  abject  supplications  of  thq 
Senate,  who,  together  with  the  higher  orders  of  peo- 
ple, ran  headlong  into  servitude.^ 

The  causes  of  this  degradation  and  debasement  may 
oe  traced  to  that  period,  when  Republican  liberty  had 
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degenerated  into  faction,  when  faction  had  displayed  Tiberiot 
Itself  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  Civil  war,  and  Civil  war  had  ^^^ 
terminated  in  despotism.  When  Jul!  us  Cesar  overthrew 
theConstit«tion,his  friends  and  enemies  alike  combined 
to  honour  him  with  extravagant  privileges  :  the  former 
hoped,  by  the  grant  of  unlimited  power,  to  satisfy  his 
ambition ;  the  latter,  to  promote  his  ruin.  Thus,  the 
national  spirit  was  debased,  and  a  people  who  would 
once  have  despised  life,  when  separated  from  freedom,  Cani^  of 
now  became  habituated  to  the  meanest  acts  of  sub-  national 
mission,  and  no  flattery,  however  gross,  could  want  degrada- 
the  excuse  of  precedent.  During  the  latter  years  of  ^'^ 
the  Republic,  the  riches  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
immense:  but  under  the  Emperors,  many  of  the 
sources  of  this  wealth  were  stopped  ;  the  Senatorial 
coffers  were  no  longer  filled  by  the  offerings  of  nume- 
rous and  opulent  clients;  and  the  money  levied  on  the 
Provinces,  instead  of  being  intercepted  by  individuals^ 
found  its  way  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Prince :  hence 
the  higher  classes  of  society  sought,  by  every  method, 
the  personal  favour  of  the  Monarch,  because  this  alone 
could  enable  them  to  support  the  luxury  and  expense 
which  habit  had  rendered  necessary.  Such  being  the 
degenerate  state  of  public  feeling,  a  measure  of  Tibe- 
rius, which  transferred  the  power  of  electing  Magis- 
trates from  the  People  to  the  Senate,  made  the  latter 
still  more  dependant  on  his  will.  He  professed, 
indeed,  to  respect  their  rights,  and  was  scrupulously 
carefol  to  bring  before  their  notice  all  questions  rela- 
ting to  public  affairs;*  yet  he  left  them  only  the 
exterior  form  of  power,  while  all  substantial  authority 
emanated  really  from  himself.  ''  The  name  of  this 
great  Council,  which  had  once  dictated  laws  to  the 
earth,  was  now  employed  to  give  a  sanction  to  the 
acts  of  the  Monarch,  aiid  was  often  prostituted  to  the 
vilest  purposes  of  tyranny  ;'*t  not  that  Tiberius  wished 
to  degrade  the  Senate }  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the 
first  to  complain  of  their  baseness  and  adulation ;  X  ^^t 
bis  wishes  were  inconsistent  5  he  aimed  at  uniting  im- 
possibilities ;  he  desired  an  assembly  of  men  who  would 
pecome  the  wiUing  ministers  of  his  cruelty,  his  fears, 
and  his  jealousy,  at  the  same  time  that  their  int^rity 
and  talents  might  make  his  government  respected. 

The  measure  by  which  £e  People  were  excluded 
from  electing  Magistrates,  seems  to  have  passed  with 
little  resistance.^  The  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  public  offices,  were  no  longer  objects 
of  patriotic  interest }  the  bad  example  of  the  Senate 
had  produced  corresponding  effects  on  the  People,  and 
pubUc  spirit  was  absorbed  in  selfish  feeling. 

Jam  pridem  §x  quo  nfjf^ogia  nmili 
Ptndimau,  effugU  cutom,  et  ftU  ddbat  oUm 
Impermm,/iuceM,  kgionet,  omnui,  nunc  *e 
ConSinei,  aique  dua*  ttmtwn  ret  mtxiut  optai 
Panem  et  Circetuet,  Jvtr,  Sat.  10. 

The  tranquillity,  howe\'er,  of  the  city  did  not  extend  Mutiny  of 


to  the  camp.     In  Pannonia,  J.  Blaesus  commanded  the  Panno- 
three  legions,  and  the  commencement  of  a  ^^^  .'®|ff*^  2^|^ 
provided  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  intermission  *^   *' 
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of  the  usual  duties,  and  the  indulgence  of  military 
festivities  5  but  this  indulgence  was  soon  abused : 
exemption  from  military  discipline,  which  had  been 
granted  as  a  temporary  favour,  was  now  demanded  as 
a  right  5  the  minds  of  the  army  were  irritated  by  the 
^^■■—-^—^■•■i^^.^.^*™— ■— i^^^^^^— ■-^"^^— ■"-^^■^■■■"^^"'^^""^^"'"^"^""^^"^"■— "^ 
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Biogripliy-  arts  and  eloquence  of  Percennins,  who,  in  nightly 
meeting's,  exptitiated  on  the  eeverity  of  their  officers, 
the  length  of  their  serrices,  and  the  inadequacy  of  Chdr 
pay,  and  contrasted  their  condition  with  the  easy  life 
and  ample  remuneration  of  the  Prsetorian  guards. 
Discontent  soon  assumed  the  character  of  mutiny,  till 
Blsesus  restored  a  temporarytranquQlity  hy  his  persooal 
address  and  courage,  and  by  promising  that  his  own 
aon  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  to  state  their 
grievances,  and  entreat  redress.  This  success  encou-^ 
raged  the  mutraeerSj  and  Vibulenns  spread  among  tlie 
outlying  detachments  the  flames  of  tumult  and  sedition. 
When  intelligence  of  these  disturbances  was  brought 
to  Rome,  Drusus  was  sent  into  Pannonia^  with  two 
cohorts  of  the  Prsetorian  troops,  imder  Mlivs  Sejanus* 
The  disposition  of  Drusus  was  naturally  severe,*  but 
lie  used  his  discretionary  power  with  judgment ;  .he 
addressed  himself  alternately  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  disaffected  :  order  was  restored  -,  and  the  ring- 
leaders having  been  put  to  death,  he  returned  to  Rome. 

And  of  the    At  the  same  time,  another  revolt  broke  out  among  the 

*™i««  o*»  two  armies  stationed  on  the  Rhine  ;  a  revolt  more  dan- 
•  ®  iuuae.  gej^Qg  ^^j^u  ^he  former,  better  organized,  more  exten- 
'sive,  and  aiming  at  nothingless  than  placing  Germanicus 
on  the  Throne.  Many  transferred  to  him  with  alacrity 
the  affection  they  had  felt  towards  his  father  Drusus  ;t 
"an  affection  founded  on  the  opinion  that,  had  he  been 
the  successor  of  Augustus,  the  Republican  govern- 
ment would  have  been  restored.  But  neither  his  own 
popularity,  nor  the  consciousness  that  he  was  regarded 
by  Tiberius  and  Livia  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  in- 
duced Germanicus  to  -swerve  from  his  duty:  it  was 
alike  dangerous  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
l)y  too  much  rigour,  or  to  encourage  their  demands  by 
too  great  concessions.  So  atrocious  and  sanguinary 
were  the  outrages  of  die  troops,  that  force  alone 
seemed  capable  of  checking  the  mischief ;  and  yet  to 
arm  the  allies  of  Rome  against  her  rebellious  legions, 
would  again  plunge  the  country  into  the  miseries  of 

Quelled  by  Civil  war.  The  wisdom,  integrity,  and  skill  of  Ger- 
tnanictts,  overcame  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded :  he  reminded  some  that  the  very  Em- 

Seror  whom  they  were  now  deserting,  had  himself  led 
lem  to  battle,  and  rewarded  their  success ;  some. 
Who  pleaded  long  and  laborious  services,  were  suffered 
to  depart ;  the  clamour  of  others  was  appeased  by 
immediate  distribution  of  the  bequests  of  Augustus  3 
and  those  centurions  who  were  found  guilty  of  pccu- 
Ia1!km  or  cruelty,  were  speedily  and  publicly  cashiered. 
By  degrees,  the  spirit  of  allegiance  and  subordination 
returned,  and  Germanicus  led  his  troops  against  the 
Mard,  that  they  might  consume  their  dangerous 
valour  upon  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  atone 
by  present  exertions  for  the  guilt  of  past  disloyalty. 
This  expedition  ended  happily,  and  was  followed  by 
another  against  the  Qattu  The  country  at  this  time 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  each  having  its  respective 
leader :  Anninius  thought  the  discontents  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  camp,  offered  a  &vourable  occasion  for 
the  recovery  of  independence  i  S^pestes>  supported  by 
the  less  enterprising  spirits,  still  preserved  his  fidelity. 
Cflscina  was  left  with  four  legions,  supported  by  five 
thousand  auxiliaries,  to  check  the  Chenud,  while 
Germanicus  proceeded  to  release  Segestes  from  a  dose 
nnd  dangerous  siege. 


Germa* 
nicus. 


Tiberius  viewed  with  mingled  feeMngs  of  satis&c-  liberio 
-tionand  pain  the  career  of  his  iUnstrious  son;  his     ^^ 
fidelity  was,   indeed,  beyond  sospicien,  but  the  jea-    ^^'^' 
lousy  of  the  Emperor  was  awakened  by  his  miH-  ^' 
tary  fame,  by  the  wisdom  wl^  which  he  calmed 
^he  internal  tnoralts  which    threatened   the  safety 
of  the  State,  and  by  the  cowage  wkAk  which  he  sub- 
dued those  enemies  who  Tentured  to  venounoe  lier 
supremacy :  nay,  even  by  the  pious  and  affBctimate  Jesloim^ 
zeal  whidi  induced  Gennanicns  to  visk  tbe  spot  where  Tibenul, 
the  legions  of  Varas  were  defeated,  and  to  hoooor  j 

their  mouldering  bones  with  the  deeeot  soleomitiea  of 
interment.'* 

In  the  mean  time  ArminiuB  hnd  ininoed  someof^ipp^ 
the  neighbouring  nations  to  adcmt  his  canse,  and^'!^ 
was  conducting  a  dangerous  and  desultory  wariafe^^"" 
with  unabated  vigour,  and  occasional  success :  at  one 
lime  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Csscina,  when  entangled 
in  the  intricacies  of  woods  and  morasses,  while  two 
legions  under  Vitellius,  scarc^y  escaped  destmctiim 
from  the  high  tides  of  Ihe  German  Ocean.    Those 
who  desire  to  be  more  acquainted  with  the  oircnm- 
-stances  of  the  several  canipa^s>  may  find  them  detailed 
in  Tacitus :  we  will,  however,  extract  one  passage,  be- 
cause it  seems  admirably  to  iUustmte  the  <^ianicteri8tic 
excellence  of  that  historian ;  his  power  of  commuoica- 
ting  in  few  words,  a  livelier  image  than  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  most  elegant  and  pal^etic  prolixity. 
Tacitus  having  mentioned  that  Araiinius  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  a  city  in  which  he  bad  besieged  Segestes, 
thus  proeeeds,t  InerantfaemmuB  noHles  inter  quas  ujbot 
ArrmnU,    eademqme  JUia  SegetHgj  fnariU   magis  quam 
parentis  animo,  neque  vkia  ta  lachrfma$,  neque  voce  sup- 
plex,  ecmprema  intra  *  nmim  nwrnbag,  gravidum  uterum 
intuens.     Nothing  can  be  added  to  such  a  picture. 
Three  years  had  now  been  ^Mnt  in  a  difficult  and 
unsatis&ctory  warfare.     The  Roman   soldiers  were 
superior  in  skill  or  discipline  to  the  hardy  barliariaiis, 
but  their  resources  were  exhausted  by  protracted  win- 
ters, and  their  plans  impeded  or  destroyed  by  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  eoimtry.     Hereupon  Ger- 
manicus determined  to  transport  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Germany :  he  sent  Vitellius  to  collect  subsidies 
in  €raul,  and  ordered  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  gallies  to  he 
speedily  prepared,  trader  tlie  superint^idence  of  Silius, 
Anteius,  and  Cscina  :  some  of  these  were  adapted  to 
the  transportation  of  cavalry  or  military  engines,  and 
obedient  to  the  oar  or  sejl,  as  the  nature  of  the  navi- 
gation  might    require,     inmtla  Batavorum  was  the 
point  at  which  the  forces  were  collected.  When  every 
preparation  was  made,  Germanicus,  passing  along  the 
canal,  cut  by  his  father  Drusus,  entered  the  Rhine, 
nnd  crossing  the  Zuyder  See,  coasted  the  German  Ocean 
till  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Emse.      Here  he 
disembarked  his  troops,  and  hearing  that  the  Cherwd, 
under  Anninius,  were  encamped  on  the  farther  Mde 
of  the  Veser,  he  crossed  the  river.     AJbars  were  now 
manifestly  drawing  to  a  crisis ;  and  Germanicus  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his 
army,  their  opinion  of  the  expedition,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  himself :  he  felt  that  official  reports  are  often 
erroneous,  from  accidental  inaccuracy  or  intentional 
deceit,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  form  his  own 
judgment  from  the  results  of  personal  observation. 
Accordingly  he  traversed  the  camp  in  disguise  j  and, 
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Siogffkj,  in  flecreey,  heard  from  his  soldiera  every  expression  of 
ccmfidence  in  their  leaders  skiU,  gratitude  for  his 
kindness*  and  ardour  in  his  cause.*  The  same  n%ht 
an  attack  was  attempted  on  the  Roman  camp,  but  the 
timely  information  of  a  deserter  had  occasioned  per* 
ticnlar  precaution^  and  the  Germans  advanced  in  vain* 
The  next  day  the  two  armies  met  in  a  fdain,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Veser^  on 
the  other  by  the  range  of  wooded  hills*  which  Hes 
near  the  town  of  Bremen.  Arminius  supported  his 
own  reputation*  and  animated  his  troops  alike  by  his 

Victories  of  eloquence  and  example  >  but  the  Romans  gained  an 
important  and  easy  victory*  and  a  triumphal  pilhur 
commemorated,  in  the  language  of  gratitude  and 
superstition*  the  extent  and  authors  of  their  8U€cess.t 
The  winter*  however*  was  now  approaching*  and  the 
returning  legions  encountered  the  more  formidable 
dangers  of  an  unknown  and  tempestuous  sea ;  soma 
gaUies  were  sunk*  oth^s  were  stranded  on  the  conti* 
nent*  or  driven  with  their  terrified  crews  to  the  remote 
shores  oi  Britain.  Upoti  this*  the  Germans  a^n 
resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  vrar ;  fresh  insurrections 
led  only  to  fresh  defeats*  and  the  Romans  retired  into 
winter  quarters*  having  retrieved  their  late  disaster  by 
the  acquisition  of  new  honours. 

Tiberius  viewed  with  more  enry  than  delight  the 
military  celebrity  of  Germanicus*  and  therefore  re« 
aolved  to  withdraw  him  from  an  obedient  and  attached 
army :{  to  this  end  the  Emperor  addressed  at  once 
his  Tanity  and  his  moderation*  by  promising  to  the 
former  the  honoura  and  duties  of  a  new  Consulship* 
and  requesting  from  the  latter  that  a  few  enemies 
might  still  be  left  to  employ  the  arms*  and  establish  the 
reputation  of  Drusus.  Germanicus  was  not  deluded 
by  this  artfal  pretext*  but  opposition  was  useless*  and 
accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome.(  The  recovered 
standards  of  the  unfortunate  Varus— -the  personal  ac* 
complishments  of  the  victorious  general— the  rank 
and  number  of  his  captives-^the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  conquests,  and  especially  the  genuine  expressions 
of  popular  affection  and  respect*  which  welcomed  him 
to  the  Capital*  all  tended  to  increase  the  magnificence 
of  his  Triumph.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  in 
tranquillity  the  distinctions  he  had  acquired  in  war  j 
^^^^  disturbances  arose  in  the  East*  Syria  and  Judeea  peti- 
'^  tioning  for  a  lighter  taxation  -,    the  small  states  of 

Commagena  and  Cilicia  struggling  for  a  change  of 
masters. II  The  regulation  of  these  affairs  was  in- 
trusted to  Germanicus^  and  the  next  step  taken  by  the 
Emperor  was  the  removal  of  Creticus  Silanus  from  the 
government  of  Syria.  In  his  place  was  substituted 
Cneius  Piso*  whose  family  pride*  aug^^nted  by  an 
alliance  with  Plancina*  and  whose  unyielding*  impe* 
tuous  temper*  well  qualified  him  to  disturb  the  peace* 

Ills  of       '^^  oppose  the  counsels  of  Germanicus.    He  adopted 

%,  arts*  the  most  unworthy  and  pernicious*  to  gain  and 

secure  popularity.  The  veteran  officers*  who  still 
upheld  military  discipline*  were  superseded  by  the 
creatures  of  the  new  General ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiera 
were  corrupted  by  bribery  5  licentiousness  was  allowed 
in  the  cities*  and  indolence  in  the  camp. 

Germanicus*  on  leaving  Rome*  stopped  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia*  where  Drusus  was  employed  to  watch 
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and  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  German  States.    TSberbs 
Arminius  and  Mandobuus  were  the  rival  leaders  :  the      ^^en> 
fbrmer  was  followed  by  the  Seaona,  Chenuci  and  their 
allies*   and  the  latter  was  King  ai  the  Marcomarmi^ 
with  whom  he  had  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine*  and  fixed  himse^  in  the  centre  oi  Bohemia.* 
Mandobuus  was  overpovreied  by  a  combination  of 
foreign  enemies  and  rebellious  subjects^  and  passed  his 
latter  days,  by  the  permission  of  Tiberius*  in  inglorious 
exile  at  Ravenna.t    Arminius*  the  champion  of  Ger- 
man liberty* $  who  in  war  was  unsubdued*  and  whoa 
occasional  fiailure  never  discouraged,  at  length  him- 
self invaded  the  rights  he  had  fought  so  bravely  to 
establish*  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  countrymen  the  ^^^  p^ 
▼ictim  of  unprincipled  ambition.  Arminius. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Piso  were  not  unknown  Arriral  of 
to  Germanicus;  but  his  arrival  in  Syria  was  delayed*  Germani- 
beeause  the  affidrs  of  Armenia  seemed  to  require  his  ^^  ^^^ 
presence.  The  nation  had  no  King*  but  popular  favour 
inclined  to  Leno*  son  of  Polemo*  the  King  of  Pontus^ 
and  he  accordingly  was  crowned  at  Artaxata.§  Cap* 
padocia*  about  this  time*  became  a  Roman  province 
on  the  death  of  Archelaus.  Af^an*  indeed*  places 
this  event  in  the  reign  of  Augustus*  but  he  is  contra^ 
dieted  by  the  evidence  of  other  writers.  This  Prince* 
who  by  some  neglect  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Tibe- 
rius during  his  residence  at  Rhodes*  was  persuaded 
to  ask  pardon  peraonally  at  Rome.  The  Emperor* 
who  forgot  no  slight*  however  unintentional  or  remote* 
treated  Arehelaus  with  severity*  and  be  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  age*  sorrow*  and  indinity. 

Germanicus*  having  arranged  the  affairs  of  these 
provinces*  proceeded  to  meet  Bso*  at  Cyrrhus*  in 
CkIc  Syria  5  mutual  discontent  was  fostered  by  the 
intervention  of  pretended  friends  ^  fidse  charges  were 
invented*  or  true  ones  exaggerated  y  they  separated 
vrith  disguised  dislike*  and  Piso  either  omitted  to 
attend  the  military  tribunal  of  Germanicus*  or  came 
only  to  oppose  his  measures. 

The  next  year*  Germanicus  visited  Egypt*  its  lake* 
and  pyramids*  its  majestic  ruins  and  ancient  records ; 
and*  combining  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  the 
discharge  of  duty*  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Syene*  or 
the  Cataracts  of  the  NUe.  He  imitated  the  artful 
policyof  Alexander  in  Peraia*  and  Scipio  in  Sicily*  aiwi 
won  the  affections  of  the  people  by  adopting  their 
customs.  But  on  his  return  from  the  expedition*  be 
fell  ill  at  Antioch*  and  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  this 
accomplished  Prince  perished  by  a  tragical*  premature,  Hi»  deatb 
and  mysterious  death.  The  historical  student  who  and  cbarac- 
appreciates  duly  the  character  of  Germanicus*  (f  wiH^r. 
perceive  that  in  the  days  of  public  oppression  and 
private  inmiorality*  he  shines  with  bright  and  solitafry 
lustre.  We  have  seen  him  invested  with  m^itary 
power  which  he  never  abused,  and  adhering  to  an 
Emperor*  who  hated  his  excellence*  and  disparaged 
his  services,  even  when  the  offer  of  a  Throne  tempted 
him  from  his  allegHmce.  He  acquired  the  esteem^  ot 
the  citizens*  and  the  affection  of  the  soldiers*  without 
courting  the  fovour  of  the  one,  or  relaxing  Ae  discU 
piine  of  the  other.     The  hmtamf  whJclt  existed 
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Biograpby.  between  himself  and  Drusas>  was  interrupted  neiliher 
by  the  feeling  of  personal  rivalry,  or  the  efforts  of 
intriguing;  courtiers  ;  in  short,  he  was  as  amiable  in 
all  the  relations  of  private  Ufe,  as  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  Amidst 
the  occupations  of  the  General,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
accomplishments  of  the  scholar  ;*  and  we  learn  from 
the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  he  had  pursued  with 
success  the  study  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  general  sorrow  and  conster* 
nation  with  which  Rome  and  the  Provinces  learnt  the 
death  of  Germanicus.  Piso,  on  the  contrary,  and 
Plancina,  displayed  the  most  exulting  and  indecent 
joy  }f  and  thus,  seemed  to  sanction  the  prevalent  sus- 
picion, that  their  machinations  had  contrived  the  catas- 
trophe. Whether  any  marks  of  pouon,  visible  in  the 
body  after  dissolution,  countenanced  this  report,  his- 
torians are  not  agreed.  Piso,  having  sent  his  son 
Domitius  to  Rorae^  immediately  endeavoured  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Syria  j  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  promptitude  and  courage 
of  Sontius.  Piso,  having  occupied  a  fort  in  Cilicia, 
called  Celendris,  was  there  besieged,  and  capitulated 
on  condition  of  a  free  passage  to  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  bearing  the  ashes  of 
her  husband  Germanicus,  and  attended  by  her  two 
Return  of  children,  arrived  at  Brundusium*  Sorrow  in  her 
Agrippioa.  case  was  natural  and  laudable,  but  she  seems  to  have 
neglected  the  lessons^of  submission,  which  were  incul- 
cated by  the  last  words  of  Germanicus,  |  and  to  have 
admitted  more  of  sternness  and  revenge,  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  female 
character.  The  soldiers  who  had  served  under  the 
standards  of  the  departed  hero,  the  friends  who  were 
att^hed  to  his  person,  and  many  who  knew  only  his 
reputation,  flocked  to  the  coast  to  meet  Agrippina, 
and  the  widow's  sorrow  was  mitigated  by  the  sympathy 
of  national  feeling,  though  time  alone  could  remove 
it.  No  funeral  honours  were  omitted,  which  could 
adorn  the  memory  of  Germanicus  5  a  mourning  crowd, 
with  unornamented  standards  and  reversed  fasces, 
attended  his  ashes ;  these  were  met  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city  by  the  Consuls,  the  Senate,  and  the  People, 
and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  with  the  ge- 
nuine, unaffected  tribute  of  a  nation's  esteem  and 
sorrow.  Popular  clamour  now  demanded  that  the 
manner  of  Germanicus's  death  should  be  ascertained 
by  immediate  investigation. §  Vitellius,  Veranius,  and 
Senrwus  conducted  a  prosecution  against  Piso.  The 
Emperor  was  solicited  to  undertake'  the  office  of 
Judge,  but  he  referred  the  affair  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  Senate.  The  deep  displeasure  with  which  he 
witnessed  the  expressions  of  respect  that  greeted 
Agrif^ina,  was  cautiously  concealed;  but  an  edict 
from  the  Palace  soon  admonished  the  people  that  all 
virtue  and  ability  had  not  perished  with  Germanicus. 
That  however  the  State  might  deplore  the  loss  of 
illustrious  citizens,  her  internal  resources  could  always 
repair  it  j  and  that  national  feeling  should  now  be 
transferred  isom  public  sorrow  to  public  festivity. 
At  length  the  iqiportant  trial  came  on,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  were  opened  by  a  speech  from 
Tiberius,  which .  hoM^eyer  it  might  belie  his  real  senti- 
ments, was  replete  wit/h  ^ood  sense  and  impartiality ; 
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this  was,  perhaps,  the  impartiality  of  indifference  TMu 
rather  than  of  justice  -,    he  was,  probably,  careless     Kero 
about  the  fate  of  Piso,  and  when  popular  indignation    ^^^^' 
so  loudly  demanded  a  victim,  interference  was  dan- 
gerous  and  useless.      The  speech  of  Tiberius  was 
followed  by  an  eloquent  harangue  from  Vitellius,  who 
accused  Piso  of  corrupting  the  minds,  and  destroying 
the  discipline  of  the  army  in  the  East;   of  having  con-      3^ 
trived  and  accomplished  the  murder  of  Germanicus  |  Proiecii. 
and  of  having  risen  in  arms  against  the  State  itself,  tion  of 
Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  accused  to  prepare  his  de-  ^* 
fence,  during  which  interval,  heesci^d  by  a  voluntary 
death  the  formalities  of  justice  and  the  certainty  of  His  i^cide. 
condemnation.*    From  the  circumstances  relating  to 
this  trial,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  learn  there 
was  a  strong  suspicion  that  Germanicus  had  been 
poisoned  by  Piso  and  Plancina  with  the  consciousness  . 
and  sanction  of  the  fimperor  and  Livia.    Perhaps, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  very  rigid  proof  cannot 
in  fairness  be  demanded ;  but  to  us  the  evidence  does 
not  appear  sufficiently  clear  and  satisfisictory  to  fix  the 
guEt  on  the  accused  parties  j  at  least,  we  would  not 
determine  by  peremptory  decision,  a  question  which 
Tacitust  acknowledged  to  be  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt. 

On  one  hand  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  Emperor's  Considen* 
feeling  of  envy  and  hatred  against  Germanicas  is^^T'^j^ 
unquestionable  :  that  his  mission  into  the  East,  the  ^^, 
removal  of  Piso,|  and  the  appointment  of  Silanus,  were  cu. 
consistent  with  these  sentiments,  and  might  be  parts 
of  the  imputed  plan }  that  most  historians  agree  in 
their  assertions,  that  Germanicus  was  poisoned  by  the 
agency  of  Piso,  and  that  his  subsequent  conduct 
seemed  to  justify  the  suspicion :  that  when  a  question 
arose  whether  Piso  should  attempt  to  seize  Syria, 
Domitius  encouraged  him,  by  suggesting  that  his 
conduct  was  known  to  the  Empress,  and  secretly 
sanctioned  by  Tiberius.  Tacitus  also  mentions  a  tra- 
ditional report,  that  Piso  had  written  documents  con- 
taining this  very  sanction }  and  that  unless  Sejanus  had 
contrived  to  obtain  them  by  treacherous  promises, 
they  would  have  been  produced  on  the  trial.  Besides, 
the  testimony  of  Germanicus  himself  is  valuable ;( 
he  scruples  not  to  call  Piso  his  murderer,  and  the 
expression  '^  muUebrifraude"  points  either  to  Plancina, 
or  Livia,  or  both. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  the  story  of 
the  written  documents  is  only  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
as  a  rumour,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
believed  it  himself— that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
such  documents  should  have  been  written  by  Tiberius 
or  surrendered  by  Piso.  Could  an  Emperor,  who  so 
well  knew  and  practised  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  find 
no  safer  mode  of  contriving  an  enemy's  death  than  by 
writing  an  order  for  his  assassination  ?  Besides,  neither 
Piso's  character  nor  conduct  make  it  likely  that  he 
should  have  been  chosen  by  the  wily  Monarch,  to  be 
the  accomplice  and  tbi^  perpetrator  of  such  dark 
designs.  He  was,  indeed,  well  calculated  by  his 
pride,  ambition,  and  impetuosity,  to  thwart  the  pro- 
jects and  disturb  the  happiness  of  Germanicus :  hx^ 
had  hh  instructions  from  Tiberius  extended  furthe* 
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Btofrq^y.  he  would  scarcely  have  awakened  the  suspicion  and 
«^^/^  provoked  the  anger  of  his  intended  victim,  by  personal 
From     abuse,  by  indications  of  open  enmity,  by  vexatious 
^^*     opposition,  or  by  constant  disobedience.    It  is  true 
^^*      Germanicus  ascribed  his  death  to  the  machinations  of 
^      Piso ;  perhaps  this  very  conviction  tended  to  accelerate 
his  end  ;  at  least,  he  could  furnish  no  proofs  of  the 
hct,  since  none  were  produced  on  the  trial.     De- 
fendo,   says  Tacitus,*    tn    cateris  trqndavit  f^^-tolum 
veneni  crimen  visui  at  dUmsae,  quod  ne  acauaiares  evi- 
dent aatis  frmabani.    The  story  of  Germanicus  having 
been  poisoned  at  bis  own  table,  is  rejected  by  the 
same  historian  as  an  incredible  absurdity  j    neither 
does  his  account  justify  Suetonius  in  saying,  that  the 
body  of  the  deceased  General  exhibited  manifest  marks 
of  poison.    The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius  is  curious ; 
**  Germanicus  died  at  Antioch  by  the  insidious  arts  of 
Piso  and  Plancina  3  for  wliile  he  was  yet  alive,  there 
were  found  in  his  house  the  bones  of  men  concealed  in 
the  earth,  and  leaden  plates,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  Germanicus,  connected  with  certain  forms  of 
imprecation."  Dio.  Ivii.  Here  the  accusation  is  made, 
and  the  proof  adduced  consists  in  certain  incantations 
and  charms,  which,  in  days  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, alarmed  the  imagination,  and  deluded  the  credulity 
of  man.  Upon  the  whole,  that  the  death  of  Germanicus 
was  contrived  by  Piso,  is  probable  3  that  it  delighted 
Tiberius  is  certain  3  but  that  he  himself  was  privy 
to  the  plan  or  the  execution,  is  neither  certain  nor 
probable. 
n!c.aj:?'in     The  character  of  Germanicus  had  hitherto  exerted 
to- of^mT*  ^"'*"7  influence  over  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  who 
Iw*^«.lEer  ^^^^  *^*  power  of  that  virtuous  example  which  he  had 
i^  dath   not  wisdom  enough  to  imitate.  The  early  death  of  that 
of  G«iTDi.  accomplished  Prince  removed  this  restraint,  and  deve- 
«^o*-      loped  more  decidedly  the  natural  qualities  of  Tiberius. 
Before  this  period,  there  is  something  to  extort  respect 
in  the  splendour  of  his  military  .prowess,t  and  even 
during  the  first  years  of  his  administration  of  Imperial 
powers,  there  is  much  that  deserves  conunendation. 
Public  magistrates  were  judiciously  selected ;  merit 
was,  in  many  cases,  the  avenue  to  office,  and  a  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  the  only  cause  of  its  continuance. 
The  condenmation  of  Capito  and  Silanus,  who  were 
accused  of  extortion  by  some  Asiatic  cities,  showed 
that  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  Provinces  -,  they  were  exempted  firom  new  bur- 
thens,  confiscation  of  property  and  personal  punish- 
ment were  forbidden  3    at  home,  the  private  estates 
of  Tiberius  were  not  extensive,  and    any  question 
between  himself  and  his  subjects,  was  decided  by  the 
voice  of  law.}     But  the  voice  of  law  was  always  silent 
respecting  the  mysterious  guilt  of  high  treason.   Here, 
indeed,  a  wide  door  was  ojpened  to  the  evils  and  abuses 
of  caprice  and  cruelty,  for  this  crime  no  skill  could 
define,  and  no  innocence  avoid.    Not  only  were  those 
incautious  expressions,  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  domestic  life,  remembered  with 
accuracy,  and  treacherously  betrayed, — ^not'  only  did 
a  privileged  set  of  base  informers  artfully  pass  the 
limita  of  cautions  conversation,  in  order  to  detect  in 
others  something  which  might  be  considered  criminal, 
and   then  communicate   to  the  Emperor  the   very 
words  which  they  had  suggested  or  encouraged  j  but 
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Tiberius  publicly  disclosed  the  vices  of  his  own  life,  as  Tiberius 
if  they  had  been  tales  invented  by  his  enemies,*  and  im-  ^^^ 
puted  to  them  the  relation  of  facts  which,  perhaps,  they  ^®**^* 
never  knew,  and  certainly  never  mentioned.  As,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  was  dangerous  to  condemn  the  character  of 
the  living,  so  was  it,  on  the  other,  to  eulogise  the  virtues 
of  the  dead  3  and  thus,  Cremutius  Cordus  was  put  to 
death  for  having  introduced  into  a  life  of  Augustus  an 
encomium  on  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  habit  of  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  futurity,  which  had  occupied 
Tiberius,  during  his  residence  at  Rhodes,  did  not 
abandon  him  when  he  ascended  the  Throne ;  and,  if 
on  casting  the  nativities,  and  calculating  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  he  fancied  they  were  destined  to  be  his 
rivals,  the  unfortunate  objects  of  his  speculations  were 
soon  made  the  victims  of  his  power.f 

Many  of  these  abuses  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  Influence 
of  ^lius  Sejanus.  This  man,  who  had  risen  to  be  Prae-  of  Sejanus. 
feet  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  combined  with  personal 
vigour,  a  spirit  bold  and  daring  in  accusing  others, 
artful  and  adroit  in  exculpating  himself.  His  pride 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  his  exercising  the  arts  of 
flattery;  while  luxurious  indolence  or  vigilant  activity 
were  idternately  employed,  as  they  might  best  promote 
his  ambitious  projects.  His  first  step  was  to  collect 
in  one  spot  the  Praetorian  troops,  who  had  formerly 
been  dispersed  over  the  city,  and  whose  &vour  he  had 
secured  by  the  arts  of  bribery  and  corruption.  To 
Tiberius,  whose  habitual  circumspection  seems  to 
have  been  eluded  by  his  plausibility,  he  urged  the 
facilities  of  discipline,  which  would  result  from  such 
an  arrangement,  and  the  general  confidence  which  the 
soldiers  would  feel  from  opportunities  of  mutual  inter- 
course. The  Throne  was  the  ultimate  object  of 
Sejanus,  but  Drusus  and  the  sons  of  Germanicus  were 
still  formidable  opponents.  He  commenced  his  ^l'  de^ga 
scheme  against  the  former,  by  seducing  the  affections  ^°,^^ 
of  his  wife  Livia,  whom  he  persuaded  to  destroy  her 
husband,  in  order  to  share  with  himself  the  honour  of 
Imperial  greatness.  The  death  of  Drusus  was  borne 
by  his  father  with  a  calmness  which  his  friends  called 
patriotism,  and  his  enemies  insensibility;  the  people 
viewed  the  event  with  indifference,  or  perhaps  were 
glad  to  see  the  avenue  to  the  Throne  lying  open  to 
the  sons  of  Germanicus.  The  heir  apparent  being 
thus  removed,  permission  to  marry  his  widow  was 
next  requested ;  this,  however,  Tiberius  refused,  on 
the  plea  that  the  discord  of  the  Imperial  family  would 
be  fomented  by  so  degrading  an  alliance  $  at  the  same 
time  he  expressed  strongly  his  personal  attachment  to 
Sejanus,}  the  warmth  of  whose  affection,  and  the 
value  of  whose  services,  no  public  honours  could  ade- 
quately reward.  And  indeed  he  had  exhausted  them 
idl ;  the  favour  of  the  Prince  had  beep  followed  by 
the  flattery  of  the  people  ;  every  morning  brought  to 
his  gates  the  tide  of  morning  worshippers  :  to  him 
every  public  measure  was  communicated,  through  him 
every  private  request  preferred  ^  the  day  of  his  birth 
was  commemorated  as  a  national  festivity,  and  his 
name  was  joined  with  the  Emperors,  in  the  sacrifices, 
and  prayers  of  a  corrupt  and  degraded  people. 

The  progressive  success  of  Sejanus  was  still  farther 
advanced  by  a  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  leave 
Rome  for  ever :  this  plan  was  naturally  promoted  by 

•  Dion  CmbIus.  f  Ibid.  Ub.  Irii. 
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Sejanus,  whose  interests  and  schemes  it  had  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  promote.  He  had  previously  exerted 
every  method  to  exasperate  Tiberius  ag^ainst  Agrip<^ 
pina  and  her  sons^  who,  perhaps,  were  not  so  circum- 
spect as  the  last  words  of  Germanicus  had  advised^ 
and  their  dangerous  situation  demanded.  Nero  was 
surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  Sejanns  :  it  was  alike 
dangerous  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  the  one  seepied 
opposition,  the  other  contumacy ;  every  actioii  was 
reported  with  mal^ant  exaggeration,  and  insidioos 
friends  were  employed  to  complete  his  ruin,  by  urging 
him  to  fly  to  the  legions  in  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  had  quitted  Rome  with 
a  small  retinue,  and  becoming  weary  of  the  towns  of 
Campania,  hid  himself  at  length  in  the  Isle  of  Capreie, 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  lor  this  retreat ; 
the  spot  selected,  certainly  provided  the  beauties  of 
nature  for  hia  endoyment,  leisure  for  his  declining 
years,  aad  conecalment  for  his  habitual  vices.  His 
manner  of  life  at  Rhodes  had  inclined  Idm  to  solitude, 
and  the  parental  restraint  of  his  mother  had  disquieted 
his  residence  at  Rome.*  Her  death  now  gave  new 
scope  to  his  natural  dispositioa ;  and  the  unfortunate 
ftouily  of  Germanicus  were  aoiong  the  first  victims  of 
his  cruelty.  His  first  letters  on  the  subject  embar* 
rassed  the  Senate  by  their  ambiguity ;  every  one  wss 
afraid  to  proceed  agsinst  the  accused,  lest  Tiberius 
should  wish  to  save  in  a  moment  of  caprice  those 
whom  he  had  eoademned  in  a  moment  of  anger. 
Sejamis  represented  this  to  the  Envperor  as  a  contempt 
of  his  sorrows,  and  a  disposition  to  revolt ;  a  second 
letter  from  Qqwea  repeated  the  former  accusations, 
and  the  Senate  showed  thenaeelves  willing  to  execute 
whatever  Tiberius  might  choose  to-  ordain.f  That 
part  of  the  Atmai^  of  Tackus  is  unfortunately  lost 
which  should  deserve  the  trial,  oondenonatton,  and 
punishment  of  Agrippma  and  her  sons.  But  we  know 
thatDmsns  was  starved  at  Robm,  $  that  the  exiled  Nero 
ended  his  days  by  femine,  and  that  Agrippkia  met  a 
similar  fiite  in  the  ishind  of  Rmdataria.  Her  memory 
was  pursued  with  the  most  vafofunded  calumnies,  and 
the  Emperor  claimed  the  praise  of  clemency,  because 
she  had  not  been  publiely  strangled,  nor  was  the  body 
drawn  with  a  hook  to  GenumitE,  wlmre  those  of  com** 
mon  malefoctors  were  exposed.^ 

We  forbear  to  give  our  readers  a  detail  o#  the  iKs-* 
gusting  and  wanton  cruelties  which  now  disgraced 
the  TCign,  and  developed  the  character  of  Tiberius. 
They  differ  from  the  sanguinary  acts  of  any  other 
forodous  tyrant,  only  by  the  strange  ^simulation 
with  which  they  were  occasionally  conducted.  Thus 
SyriacuB,  who  had  passed  a  life  of  study,  exempt  alike 
from  guilt  or  imputation,  was  executed  for  being  the 
friend  of  Asinius  Galhis*  Gellus  himself  was  court- 
eously received  by  the  Emperor  as  a  guest,  at  the 
moment  he  was  writing  to  the  Senate  to  order  his 
immediate  condemnation.il 

The  secession  o#  Tiberius,  augmented,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  the  pride  and  power  of  Sejanus : 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  Emperor  ofRome,  and  Tiberius 
Monarch  of  Caprete.^  At  length,  inteHigencc  was 
conveyed  thither,  thalr  the  fovourite  had  abused  the 
eonfldence  of  his  master,  and  had  formed  a  political 

•  Tacitus,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  f  Ibid.  c.  5. 
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party  to  usurp  the  Throne.*  The  conduct  of  Tiberias  ^^n 
on  this  emergency,  was   completely  chaiacteristic :     ^^ 
instead  of  hastening  to  his  Capital,  to  crush  the  treach- 
erous attempts  of  a  rebellioos  subject,  by  rallying 
around  him  those  who,  from  interest,  gratitude,  or 
principle,  stiH  retained  their  allegiance,  he  remained 
in  hia   retreat,  choosing  rather  to  circunwent  his 
enemy  by  fraud,  than  oppose  him  by  open  force.    Ac* 
cordingly,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Senate  the  mott 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  ;  at  oae  time,  dechriag 
himself  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  ;  at  another,  as* 
nouncing  his  speedy  return  to  Rome }  now  extottiag 
Sejanus,  and  treating  his  friends  with  new  ^stinctions^ 
now  reproving  his  oonduet  with  severity,  and  cxaMng 
his  rival  Caligula.    This  artfrd  conduct  produced  itt 
intended  effect ;  for,  while  some  letters  awakened  tlie 
Cears  of  Sefanus;,  and  prepared  his  party  to  desert  their 
leader,  whenever  it  should  be  their  interest  to  do  so^ 
others  still  gave  him  hopes  of  a  cuotinuaace  of  te 
Emperor^s  favour,  and  this  prevented  his  boldly  Ukag 
arms  in  his  own  cause,  whieii  nuHierous  adherents, 
and  a  strong  interest  with  the  Pmtorian  guasds,  m^;tat 
have  ensiled  him  to  maastain  with  sueeess.    ONi  a  Fan  cf 
sudden,  despatches  arrived  at  mghrt,  by  the  hands  of  ^i">^ 
Macro,  who  commmiicated  his  private  orders  to  Saoo 
and  Regaltts,  and  with  them  tiie  necessary  measures 
were  concerted.    Sejanus  was  persuaded  to  join  the 
assemUed  Senate,  by  the  assurance  that  these  letters 
contained  an  order  horn  Tiberius  to  invest  him  with 
the  Tribunitian  power.    £very  one  was  now. eager 
to  ofSer  his  services  and  congratulations  to  the  suc- 
cessful Minister.    The  letter  was  publiely  read ;  it 
commenced  about  indifferent  topics,  and  censured,  as 
it  were,  incidentally,  some  parts  of  the  conduct  ef 
Sejanus,  again  it  digressed  into  irrelevant  matter ;  it 
returned  to  the  subject  of  Sejanus,t  and  concMed 
with  an  order  for  his  imme^ate  arrest.     This  siogalar 
composition,  as  it  was  characteristic  of  the  dispositioa 
of  Tiberius,  so  was  it    important    to»  Ins  interests. 
Had  his  intention  been  decidedly  shown  at  the  com- 
mencement   of   his   epistle,  the    rebel  might  have 
escaped  to  his  party,  ami  Tiberius,  not  Sejanvs,  might 
have  been  the  victim  of  contending  factions;   but 
escape  was  delayed  till  it  became  impossible;  the 
concision  and  perplexity  of  the  Senate  virere  succeeded 
by  indignation  and  resentment;    he  who  had  used 
vrith  eruelty  and  pride  the  power  he  had  gained  by 
guilt  and  meanness,  waa  now  their  prisoner ;  the  man 
whom  they  had  lately  attended  as  a  iVince  to  the 
Senate,  they  now  dragged  as  a  criminal  to  execution ;  t 
popular  execration  exultvig  over  his  frJ},  and  extend- 
ing its  merciless  revenge  to  his  innocent  and  unfor- 
tunate frmily. 

Jam  ttrtdunt  ignet  Jam  fMbui  aipte  canUni» 
JtrdH  aderaium  pofuh  caput  et  trrpat  ingtnM 
S^mmut  deimde  ex  facie  toio  mrbe  ieatmdd 
Fnmi  urceoUp  pehtes^  tmrtog^i  pmUU^, 
Pone  domi  lauroa^  doc  in  Cayitolia  magTium 
Cretatumque  bovem  :  Seja»ius  duritur  unco 
Spectandus.    Gamdent  omnee,    Qk€P  tahra  ?  gnie  M 
Wuitus  eratf  mmfHom  ti  ftdd  mihi  eredie  rnnumi 
Mane  hamineau    Sed  gmo  eeektit  mi  cHmine  ?  ^pdamam 
Delator  ?  qtdbtu  indiciie^  quo  teste  probavit  T 
Nil  horum :  verhoea  et  grandit  epietola  venii 
j4CapreiM.     Bene  habet :   nil  plui  interrogo,    Sed  quid 
Ttarba  Remi  f  SefoUmr  Fariunam  nt  semjper,  et  odil 
DamnmtM,  Juv.  Snt.  3k  73w 

^^ T I        I,  ~ 

•  Josephus,  lib.  xrifi.  c.  18,  f  Dion  Cassins. 
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Parthtr^  amiio  wutltot, 
jm  dHUwm,  magnm  e$tfomacula ;  palUdubu  mi     / 
BndiJiut  meut  ad  Alartis/uif  okviua  aram, 
^Kow  timeo  vicitu  ne  pttnas  exigat  Ajax 
Vt  mate  defenaus  !  curramus  profcijritesy  et 
Jhtmjaeet  m  ripA  calceimu  Cetsaria  kastem, 
Sed  wdeant  Mtrvi,  ne  guis  neget  et  pavidum  inju» 
Cervice  aatrictd  dominum  trakat.  Hi  aermones 
2\t»c  de  Sijano,  secreta  fuec  murmura  vulgu 

Jur.  Sat.  X.  90. 

jljg^       A  deputation  of  Senators  and  Knights,  with  Regulus 
4iite      at  their  head,  now  solicited  Tiberius  to  return   to 
poaish-     Rome  5  this,  however,  he  refused,  and  though  occa* 
isfatofhusionally  approaching    the   city,   never    entered    the 
^^^'      gates  :  his  letters  breathed  only  the  spirit  of  cruelty, 
and  involved  every  age,  sex^  and  party  in  desolating, 
indiscriminate  persecution.     The  friends  of  Sejanus 
were    naturally  the  first   sufferers :    nothing  could 
satiate  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant ;  the  dead  were 
exposed  to  every  insult,  and  he,  who  pitied  openly 
their  fate,  was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  implicated 
in  their  fault^    Dion  Cassias  relates  a  curious  story 
of  Terentius  Varro,  who  was  saved  by  his  boldness 
and  ingenuity,  when  his  innocence  would  have  been 
vnavaiLing.     Instead  of  denying  bis  having  been  a 
friend  of  .Sejanus,  he  direcUy  avowed  the  fact,  and 
pleaded  as  an  apology  the  example  of  the  Emperor  $ 
''  if,*'  said  he, ''  the  penetrating  wisdom  of  Tiberius  has 
been  deceived,  surely  my  error  is  venial :   a  good 
citizen  should  always  love  the  friends  of  his  Monarchy 
without  instituting  any  troublesome  inquiries  with 
respect  to  their  worth  or  character.* 'f    This  speech^ 
as  related  by  Tacitus,)  assumes  a  more  dignified  tone> 
and  contains  a  noble  and  manly  remonstrance  against 
the  baseness  and  servility  of  tiie  Senate,  and  against 
the  absurdity  of  involving  the  personal  friends  of 
S^anus  in  the  same  guilt  as  his  political  accomplices. 
^r^I^       In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  had  lived  m  the  indul* 
'"'^      "**gence  of  every  vice  which  unbridled  passions  can 
desire,  or  a  morbid  imagination  invent,  and  presented 
an  awful  and  singular  specimen  of  die  degradation  and 
abasement  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  and  the 
^'<^sm.  wretchedness  which  accompanies  its  ialL    His  last 
iilness  seized  him  in  his  seventy-eighth  year :  he  was 
returning  to  Caprea,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond 
Mitenum ;  his  confidence  in  the  predictions  of   the 
Astrologer  Thrasyllus,  and  a  natural  strength  of  his 
ooostitution  induced  him  to  neglect  the  progress  of 
this  disorder.    He  had  wavered  in  his  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor }  the  two  candidates  were  Tiberius  Nero,  his 
lineal  grandson,  and  Cdus  Caligula,  the  son  of  Ger- 
inanicus.      Suetonius   says  the  Empire  was  divided 
between  tiiem  by  will  ;§  but  the  Senate  excluded  the 
former  on  account  of  his  youth.    However  this  may 
be,  Caligula,  who  was  at  this  time  about  the  person 
of  the  Emperor,  concerted  his  plans  with  Macro,  and 
9d  .dettk.  contrived  by  poison  or  by  suffocation,  to  terminate  the 
life  of  Tiberius. 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  the  death  of  this  Em- 
peror, whose  character  is  thus  summed  up  with  brevity 
and  candour,  at  the  close  of  the  Vlth  Book  of  the  An- 
nals of  Tacitus.  Morum  quoque  tempora  ilti  dxoena  : 
egregmm  vttd  famdqae  qttoad  primttu  vel  in  imperUs  mb 
Augusto  faU  ;  occaUum  ac  iubdolum  ftngendis  virtutibus, 
danec  Oermanicus  ac  Drtisus  superfuere :  idem  inter  hofta 


Nero 


Tacitus,  lib.  ri.  c.  10. 
lib.  ri.  c.  8. 
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malaque  mixtui  incolund  matre :  iniettalnlis  tdeijUia,  ted 
obtectis  Ubidinibw,  dum  Sejanwn  dUexit  tmuUve :  pot- 
tremo  in  teelera  simul  ac  dedeoora  prorupit,  pottquam 
remoto  pudore  ac  metu,  suo  iantum  ingenio  utebatur. 
His  education  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
care,  nor  was  he  destitute  of  a  taste  for  polite  litera- 
ture. In  Rhetoric  he  was  instructed  by  Theodorus 
Gadareus,  who  observing,  at  an  early  age,  the  slow 
and  savage  disposition  of  his  pupil,  sumamed  him  character 
infKo9  atfiart  ^€(pvpafiipo9.  On  his  father's  death  he  of  Tibe- 
'  delivered  a  Funeral  oration,  and  when  Varro  Mursna  rios, 
and  Fannius  Csepio  conspired  against  Augustus,  the 
prosecution  was  ably  and  successfully  conducted  by 
Tiberius.*  His  model  in  composition  was  Corvinus 
Messala,  one  of  those  who  contributed,  by  deserting 
the  school  of  Ciceronian  eloquence,  to  vitiate  the 
taste  of  his  contemporaries.  Tiberius  highly  esteemed 
the  Poems  of  Euphorion  and  Parthenius,  and  in  con- 
versation studiously  avoided  the  use  of  Greek  terms  ; 
however,  he  composed  some  verses  in  that  language. 
Astrology  and  Mythology  were  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
grammarians  and  historians  he  was  wont  to  ridicule, 
and  when  disposed  to  be  facetious,  he  would  ask  the 
latter  to  state  the  name  of  Hecuba*s  mother,  and  enu- 
merate the  tunes  which  the  Syrens  sang.  At  times, 
however,  his  jokes  were  not  so  innocent :  soon  after  the 
death  of  Augustus,  as  a  corpse  was  borne  along  in  the 
presence  of  Tiberius,  a  soldier  drew  near  and  seemed 
to  whisper  in  the  dead  man's  ear  :  when  the  Emperor 
asked  the  meaning  of  this  action,  the  soldier  replied 
he  had  desired  the  dead  man  to  tell  Augustus  that 
his  bequest  to  the  Roman  people  had  not  been  paid. 
Tiberius  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  paid  and  put  to 
death,  adding,  *'  you  may  now  go  to  Augustus  your- 
self, and  tell  him  you  have  had  your  share.*' 

The  age  of  Tiberius  was  an  age  of  dissoluteness,  ex-  ImmoraUty 
travagance,  and  licentiousness.  How  impure  and  de-  of  bia 
graded  must  have  been  the  state  of  public  morals,when  *^^*' 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  law  that  no  woman  might 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  prostitute,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  or  husband  had  been  of  Equestrian  rank  ; 
so  little  efficacy  had  a  period  of  intellectual  greatness, 
in  elevating  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  or  controlling 
the  progress  of  moral  guilt  j  so  necessary  was  that 
pure  system  of  belief  and  practice,  which  was  intro- 
duced at  this  time,  by  the  great  author  and  finisher 
of  our  holy  foith,  promulgated  by  his  doctrine,  recom- 
mended by  his  example,  and  confirmed  by  his  death  $ 
a  system  intended  to  correct  the  errors  of  Philosophy, 
to  disperse  the  darkness  of  Polytheism,  and  to  form  the 
happiness  of  man,  by  raising  his  hopes,  and  regulating 
his  desires.  Tiberius  did,  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
exert  \his  influence  to  check  the  foolish  extravagance 
of  his  people.  Markets  and  taverns  were  subjected 
to  certain  rules,  that  intemperance  and  gluttony  might 
have  less  temptation;  the  number  of  matches  of 
gladiators,  and  the  extent  of  theatrical  prodigality  was 
reduced:  he  himself  gave  few  public  festivities. 
Occasionally  in  order  to  check  the  prevalence  of  idle 
profusion,  he  would  suffer  frugality  to  degenerate  into 
the  meanest  parsimony  3  a  plan  conducted  without 
judgment,  and  producing  no  effect :  at  other  times 
his  intemperance  was  so  excessive,  that  his  name  was 
ludicrously  altered  into  Biberius.  Some  money  was 
distributed   to    the   legions   in   Syria,   some  to   the 
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Biography.  PraDtoriaB  guardfl^  as  a  reward  for  having  deserted  able  part  of  Tiberius's    character ;    and  there  are  Bw 

s.— v-^i^  Sejanus  -,   and,  on  one  occasion,  when  many  of  the  instances  of  his  having  rebuked,  with  merited  and     NnT 

citizens  had  suflfered  by  ifire,  their  loss  was  alleviated  salutary,  severity  the    debts    and    extravagances  of    ^^»«' 

by  the   Emperor.      Perhaps  the  administration   of  thoughtless  spendthrifts,  and  the  importunity  of  need?  ^-^v^ 

his  money  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  exception-  Senators.  ^fo» 
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Biography.      Upon  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caius   Caesar,  sur* 
named  Caligula,*  immediately  assumed  the  Imperial 
power.     He  was  one  of  nine  children  of  the  accom- 
plished and  popular  Germanicus,  by  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina,t  of  whom  two  died  in  their  infancy,  one  in  his 
childhood,  and  six  arrived  at  maturity ;  three  daugh- 
ters, Agrippina,  Drusilla,  and  Livilla,  bom  in  three 
cV^c!caBMr  s'^ccessive  years  j  and  the  same  number  of  sons,  Nero, 
Caligula      &^<1  Drusus,  (who  were  condemned  by  the  Senate  as 
enemies  to  the  State,  at  the  instigation  of  Tiberius,) 
and  Caius  Cssar,  who  was  born  during  the  Consulship 
of   his   father,   and   C.   Fonteius  Capito,    a.  d.  10. 
Hi3  origin,  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  Suetonius 
and  early    |)|.|Qgg  evidence  that  it  happened  whilst  his  mother 
was  with  the  army  ;t  &°<1  l^is  earliest  years  were  spent 
principally  in  camps.    Upon  his  father's  death  he  re- 
tamed  from  Syria,  and  lived  with  his  mother  till  her 
exile ;  when  he  removed  to  the  house  of  Livia  Au» 
gusta,  his  great  grandmother,  whose  funeral  oration  he 
delivered  in  public,  whilst  he  still  wore  the  prattxta. 
He  afterwards  remained  in  the  family  of  his  grand- 
mother Antonia,  until  his  twentieth  year,  when,  being 
invited  to  Caprea  by  the  Emperor,  he  assumed  the 
dress  proper  to  manhood,  but  without  the  customary 
ceremonies. 

In  the  Court  of  his  grand  ^Either,  his  naturally  mean 
and  vicious  temper  appeared  in  a  servile  compliance 
with  the  caprices  of  those  in  power,  in  a  wanton 
love  of  cruelty  towards  the  unfortunate,  and  in  the 
most  abandoned  and  unprincipled  debauchery ;  so  that 
Tiberius  observed,  that  he  was  breeding  9  second 
Phaeton  for  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  and  the 
courtiers  remarked  that  the  young  Prince  would  make 
the  best  of  servants,  but  the  worst  of  masters.} 

Tiberius  had,  by  his  testament,  appointed  his  two 
benua  set  grandsons,  Caius  Caesar  and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  suc- 
^^  cessive  partners  in  the  Empire  -,  but,  as  he  had  him- 

self fraudulently  disregarded  the  Will  of  his  mother 
Livia,  his  own  met  with  no  greater  respect.  The  first 
act  of  Caius  Cesar  was  the  assembling  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the   invalidity  of  this 


*  Or  rather  nicknamed  Calignla, "  the  booted,"  or  more  literally 
**  BooU"  from  CaUga,  the  boot  much  worn  in  the  army,  and  10 
the  couotrv — gelidot  veniam  caUgatut  in  agr&in    Jur« 

t  Daughter  of  M.  Agrippa  and  Julia. 

X  In  eastrU  sM/aw,  patrUt  nutritus  in  anmi.  Saetonius, 
Cal,  8. 

§  Suetonius,  Cal.  10,  11.  The  two  obserrations  harmonize 
rather  curiously ;  for  fire  is  commonly  said  to  be  a  good  serrant, 
but  a  bad  master. 


His  dispo- 
4>ition. 


Will  of  TL- 


testaraent  j*  an  object  which  was  readily  effected  by    c«iiis 
the  influence  of  the  same  Macro,  whom  we  hare    Crsar 
already  seen  worshipping  the  rising  sun  of  Caligula,  Caliguln. 
and  turning  his  back  upon  the  setting  rays  of  Tibe- 
rius,t  the  base  and  cruel  wretch  who  prostituted  bis 
own  wife  to  the  former,  whilst  he  attempted  ta  poison 
the  latter. 

The  Will  of  tlie  late  Emperor  being  annulled,  and 
Tiberius  Gemellus  declared  unfit  for  the  command,  on  «  ^^ 
account  of  his  youth,  (for  he  still  wore  the  pmiexia,)  oMhewt 
Caius  Csesar  was  immediately  declared  Enaperor,  amid  Empera. 
the    most   unbounded  demonstrations  ef  joy;   the 
Senate  and  the  People  vying  with  each  oilier  in  extras 
▼agance,  and  the  country  towns,  and  even  the  Pro- 
vinces  exhibiting  similar  rejoicing^.      It  has   been 
calculated  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  hecatomb» 
were  offered  on  the  occasion;    vows  were  publicly 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  new  Emperor  ^  individuals- 
devoted  their  own  lives  to  the  infernal  Deities,  as  a 
ransom   for  his  whenever  it  might  be   in  danger; 
others  undertook  gladiatorial  combats  to  propitiate 
his  good  Genius,  and  advertised  their  loyalty  in  hand- 
bills.    Nor  was  this  general  feeling  of  respect  and 
good  hope  limited  by  the  confines  of  the  Empire ; 
foreign  Princes,  who  had  sHghted  the  profligate  and 
vacillating  government  of  Tiberius,  showed  an  anxiety 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  his  successor ;. 
and  among  others,    the    haughty  and    independent 
Artabanes,  Eong  of  Parthia,  condescended   to  cross 
the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  offer  his  congratulations  ia 
person  to  the  Consular  Legate  ;$  and  he  adored  the 
Roman  eagles  and  standards,  and  the  *'  Images  of  the 
Cesar8.'*§ 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  ci  Caius  C«sar  Aajpiclo" 
appeared  likely  to  realize  the  sanguine  hopes  which  begjnniBj 
had  been  formed  of  him ;  although  those  hopes  arose  \^ 
rather  from  interested  views  than  from  a  true  sense 
of  patriotism,  or  an  honest  respect  for 'virtue.    The 
new  Emperor  had  learned  all  the  profound  dissimu- 
lation of  his  wily  predecessor  j  and  he  esteemed  it 
prudent  to    assume   the  appearance  of  moderation, 
liberality,  and  justice,  till  he  should  be  firmly  seated 
on  the  Throne,  and  freed  from  all  apprehension  that 
the  claims  of  the  young  Tiberius  might  be  revived  on 
any  offence  taken  by  the  Senate. 


>^^" 


*  Dion  Cassins  b  here  at  variance  with  Suetonius  ;  but  Crerier 
gives  satisfactory  reasons  for  foUowing.the  former,  and  E^har^, 
a  laborious  author,  appears  to  hav^  come  to  the  same  Qonclusioik 

t  Tacitus,  lib.  vi.  t  ViteUioK 

§  Saetoniufa  Cai,  14« 
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BlofripBy.     Accordingly  he  requested  of  the  Conscript  Fathers^ 
'  that  the  late  Emperor  might  be  buried  with  the  same 
honours  which  had  been  paid  to  Augustus.    The  wish 
was  refused^  nevertheless  he  attended  the  funeral  in 
person^  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace^  who 
cheered  him  with  the  most  flattering  titles ;  Sidus  et 
pullum,  et  pupum,  et'  alumnum,* — ^terms  lavished    by 
nurses  upon  hopeful  children ;  and  he  completed  his 
disgusting  task  by   pronouncing  an  oration  distin- 
guished for  its  eloquence^  in  praise  of  the  deceased. 
To  afford  a  further  demonstration  of  his  piety  towards 
his   family,  he  visited,    in  dangerous  weather,  the 
islands  of  Pandataria  and  Pontia,  in  order  to  bestow 
the  due  honours  upon  the  neglected  ashes  of  his  mother 
and  elder  brother,  whose  urns  he  brought  with  every 
show  of  affection  to  Rome,  and  deposited  with  great 
pomp  in  the  cemetery  of  Augustus.    The  legacies  left 
by  Tiberius,  although  his  Will  had  been  declared  null 
and  void,  were  all  exactly  paid ;  and  to  these  the  new 
Prince  added  a  largess  from  himself,  upon  pretence 
that  he  had  assumed  the  manly  garb  without  the  gra- 
tuity usually  bestowed  among  the  populace  on  such  oc- 
casions by  persons  of  his  rank.  This  therefore  he  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  the  citizens,  with  interest.    At  the  same 
time,  all  persons  confined  in  prison  were  liberated;  all 
exiles  were  recalled ;  and  an  immense  file  of  papers 
were  burned,  which  purported  to  be  criminal  pro- 
ceedings and  secret  informations  collected  by  Tiberius, 
and  which  Caius  Cssar  declared  that  he  had  never 
read.     The  real  documents,  however,  he  carefully 
concealed,  and  diligently  perused.    He  affected  to  be 
extremely  mortified  by  the  exclusion  of  his  cousin 
Tiberius  from  the  succession ;  and,  upon  his  coming  of 
age,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  empty  title  of  Princeps 
Juventuiis  with  other  honours,  which  were  only  a  pre- 
lude to  the  execution  of  the  design  he  had  from  the 
first  entertained,  to  pui  him  to  death,  t    The  People, 
meanwhile,  were  entertained    with  a  succession  of 
•shows.  Games,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  more 
magnificent  than  any  which  had  ever  before   been 
exhibited ;  and  of  which  the  cost,  added  to  an  un- 
bounded expense  in  all  other  departments,  swallowed  up 
in  one  year,  the  vast  sums  amassed  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  Tiberius  during  his  long  reign,  t     Never- 
theless^ the  new  Emperor,  with  seeming  liberality, 
restored  many  of  the  confiscations  of  his  predecessor. 
jrfwiM  In     At  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  lavish  to  the 
^*^'  people,  he  affected  a  great  deal  of  moderation  and 
humility  in  his  own  person,  refusing  all  those  pomp- 
ous and  high  sounding  titles  which  the  Senate  were 
impatient  to  confer  upon  him,  and  which  he  himself 
soon  afterwards  assumed,  with  many  vain  and  ridicu-* 
lou8  additions. §  And,  notwithstanding  the  abominable 
depravity  of  his  own  life,  he  took  iipon  himself  to 
cleanse  the  city  of  the  detestable  receptacles  of  un- 
natural vices  introduced  by  Tiberius.  ||  The  conductors 


*  Saetonias,  CaL  14. 

-f*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lix. 

X  Acoordiiig  to  Suetonius,  (CnL  17,)  tbeTreasnry,  at  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  contained  two  thousand  seven  hundred  millions 
of  aesterees— nearly  twenty-two  millions  of  English  money. 
Other  authon  reckon  the  sum  to  have  been  two  thousand  three 
bundred  millions  of  sesterces,  or  above  eighteen  millions  of 
our  currency. 

§  Fit,  Pitu,  Pater  esercilAm^  fiHut  Ctutrorum^  Opt,  Max.  ifc* 
Suetonius,  Cat.  22. 

It  Seliam  eg  epintrUe,    Tacitus,  Annak  lib.  vi.  c.  1. 
VOL.  Z. 


of  these  stews  were  condemned  to  be  cast  Into  the 
sea ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  most  urgent  entreaties, 
that  the  sentence  was  commuted  for  perpetual  exile. 
And  that  he  might  not  appear  to  punish  vice  without 
rewarding  virtue,  eighty  thousand  sesterces  were 
granted  to  a  freed-woman,  for  having  resolutely^  en- 
dured the  torture  without  betraying  her  patron.^  ' 

He  reviewed  the  Roman  Knights,  the  most  im- 
portant class  in  the  State,  with  a  just  severity,  tem^ 
pered  with  moderation  5  and  deprived  all  those  of  the 
insignia  of  their  rank,  the  horse,  and  the  ring,  whose 
crinaes  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Order.  Several  valuable 
privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  upon  the 
People,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judges,  and  what  would  now  be 
termed  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  midst  of 
these  reformations,  the  Emperor  made  a  speech  to 
the  Senate,  setting  forth,  in  such  forcible  language, 
the  true  principles  of  good  government,  that  the 
Conscript  Fathers  passed  a  resolution  to  have  it  read 
once  a  year.  They  had  offered  him  the  Consulship 
inmiediately  upon  the  death  of  Tiberius  5  but  he, 
pretending  an  excess  of  modesty,  declined  that  ho- 
nour in  favour  of  the  ordinary  Consuls  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  expiration  of  their  statutable  six  months 
that  he  consented  to  accept  the  office,  taking  his  uncle 
Claudius  as  his  colleague.  He  retained  this  office 
rather  more  than  two  months,  and  then  appointed 
the  Consuls  designated  by  his  predecessor.f 

His  pride,  which  was  excessive,  appeared  at  first' 
chiefly  in  bestowing  extravagant  honours  upon  the 
members  of  his  own  fiamily,  which  flattery  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  Piety :  in  these  honours  his 
grandmother  Antonia,  and  his  sisters,  had  the  greatest 
share  j  and  the  names  of  the  latter  were  added  to  his 
own,t  in  the  forms  of  the  oaths  on  admission  to 
offices.  But  his  attachment  to  his  sisters  had  a  worse 
incentive :  he  had  in  early  life  seduced  them  all  5  and 
this  incestuous  passion  continued  to  be  indulged  under 
circunistances  of  disgusting  depravity,  over  which  it 
must  be  equally  the  wish  of  the  historian  and  of  the 
reader  to  draw  a  veil.§ 

Soon  after  he  had  resigned  the  Consulship,  he  had 
a  dangerous  illness,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  imagined^ 
of  a  love-potion  given  him  by  his  mistress,  Milonia 
Cffisonia,  (whom  he  afterwards  married,)  with  a  view 
to  secure  his  inconstant  affections  j  and  such  was 
still  the  public  confidence  in  his  good  intentions^ 
that  the  whole  Empire  put  up  supplications  for  his 
recovery,  and  individuals  bound  themselves^  by 
vows,  which,  contrary  perhaps  to  their  expectations^ 
they  were  afterwards  compelled  to  fulfil.  From 
this  period,  whether  weary  of  the  restraints  of 
hypocrisy,  or  actually  deranged  in  his  intellect 
by  the  inflammatory   effects  of  the  potion    which 
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pride  and 
depravity. 


His  sick* 
ness. 


•  About  £650. 

i*  Dion  Cassius,  and  Suetonius,  he,  at. 

X  Suetonius,  Cal,  15. 

$  Stupra  sworibus  intuUt,  ex  umA  etiatn  natam  fiUam  coputmt, 
Eutropius,  til  Caligula,  Ub.  vii.  c.  7.  Casaubon  and  the  Abb^  de 
Marolles,  and  indeed  Peanius,  the  Greek  translator  of  Eutropius, 
understood  vognovit  in  the  obscene  sense,  although  some  copies 
{coHJ.  emend.)  read  agnovit.  But  Barthius  {Adversar,  lib.  xxiii. 
c.  9,)  refutes  this  construction,  and  shows  that  tlic  daughter 
could  not  be  more  than  ten  years  of  age  when  Caius  Cesar  died. 
Cognovit ,  therefore,  must  be  construed  aiJAjtoir/erf^erf,—*  sufficient 
proof  of  impudent  depravity. 
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Antiochus 


Btognq^lij.  he  laA  tafaen,*  tlM  Emperor  tlirew  off  all  ap- 
pearanoe  of  virtue  and  laoderation,  as  well  as  all 
pmdeatial  tonsidenatioiiiSy  and  acted  on  ail  occasions 
with  the  mischievous  violeoce  of  nnbiidlfed  passtoa^ 
aad  wanton  power  ^f  so  that  the  tyranny  of  Tiberias 
was  foi^|<otten  in  the  enornuties  of  Caijgala.| 

One  of  his  first  atrocities  was  the  judidaJ  unrder 
t>f  the  insocent  Tiberius  Gemellns,  npom  the  poor 
pretence  that  he  had  taken  an  antidote  against  poison^ 
and  thus  thrown  a  slander  upon  the  dkacacter  of  die 
£inperor.$  The  exe<^tion  of  Silanus,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married  and  repndiatedy  followed  soon  idfter- 
wards«  This  virtuovs  old  xnan  had  dediaed  to  ac- 
Tompaay  the  Court  on  an  aquatic  excursion^  on  acotNint 
of  his  liability  to  sea^sickness  :  it  was  pretended  that 
be  made  this  an  excuse  for  remaining  on  shore  to 
•carry  into  ^ect  a  treasonable  conspiracy  i  and  Julias 
Grsdnus^  a  man  of  the  most  inflexible  integrity,  wa6 
ordered  to  become  his  accuser.  Grsecmns  refused  to 
obey,  and  both  were  put  to  death. || 

The  restoration  of  Antiochus  to  the  Kingdom  of 
and  Agrip-  Commagena,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Ti- 
pa  res  ore  jj^fjug^  |g  j^^^ced  by  DionCassius  in  this  year  5^  and 
about  the  same  time,  it  afmears  that  Agrlppa,  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Herod,^*  whom  the  late  Em^^ 
peror  had  imprisoned,  not  without  some  cause^  was 
remunerated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Qialcis,  and  several 
Tetrarchies  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  said  that 
these  two  Princes  had  instilled  into  Caius  Csesar  the 
most  abominable  principles,  and  had  instigated  him 
to  mtrder  his  giundfatker  and  his  young  cousin^  that 
he  might  at  once  seize  the  Empire,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  tfadr  respective  dominion8.Tt 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  after  his  accession^ 
the  customary  oaths  were  administered^  enjoining 
oibedience  to  the  institutes  of  Augustus,  and  of  Caius 
CRsar,  omittmg  his  predecessor  Tiberius ;  and  it  de- 
senses  remark,  that  the  name  of  this  Emperor  wad 
tiever  afterwards  admitted  into  the  list  which  was 
annually  apjiended  to  the  oath.  XX  Henceforth 
the  life  of  Caligula  becomes  a  series  of  atrocious 
crimes  and  infantine  follies,  involving  no  important 
historical  evtots,  and  as  uninteresting  to  the  reader, 
as  it  is  irksome  and  distgusting  to  the  compiler :  the 
writers  who  have  recored  his  enormities,  have  been 
iattle  careful  to  arrange,  in  chronological  order,  the 
unconnected  sallies  of  a  desperate  maniac  $  and  the 
<)nly  advantage  to  be  derived  from  tracing  them,  is 
in  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  Roman  people^  and  of  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences resulting  from  an  unsettled  Government. 

His  cruelties  were  so  excessive  and  so  wanton^ 
that  the  endurance  of  his  subjects  is  scarcely  credi* 
ble  ;  for  he  not  only  gratified  bis  sanguinary  temper 
without  remorse  on  the  smallest  provocation,  but  he 
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took  also  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  aheddiag  falood,and 
inflictuig  tortures.^  He  condemaed  many  ckiceas 
to  death,  on  the  allec^ed  evidence  of  those  very  do- 
cuments which^  at  his  aooession,  he  had  pretended  to 
bum  unread;  he  superinteuded  the  executions  in 
person,  givii^  directions  to  the  officers  to  prokmg  the 
sufferings  of  the  crimiaals,  'Uhat  they  might  feel 
themselves  die ;"  and  such  was  his  hatred  of  mankind 
In  general^  that  he  once  was  heard  to  ei^ress  a  udsb, 
"  ti^at  the  whole  populace  of  Rome  had  one  neck,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  shed  their  blood  at  a  single 
bfew,"  When  the  number  of  gladiators  was  not  sufiBcient 
to  glut  his  appetite  for  slaughter^  he  iwould  frequently 
oblige  Roman  Knights  to  combat  on  the  arena  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  in  this 
manner.  He  was  particularly  deUghted  with  seeing 
criminals  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  admired  the 
savage  manner  in  which  those  animals  tore  them  to 
pieces  I  and  if  it  happened  that  there  was  not  a  suffident 
number  of  condemned  perscms  for  his  amusement,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  ordering  some  of  the  spectators  to 
be  cast  into  the  den  5  when^  if  they  presumed  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  injustice  of  the  command,  he 
silenced  them'  by  cutting  out  their  toi^^es. 

His  endearments  bore  the  same  ferocious  character; 
he  used  to  clasp  the  necks  of  his  favourite  women, 
exclaiming,  ^'  How  soon  would  one  word  from  me 
sever  this  pretty  neck  from  the  body,**  He  kept  two 
lists,  one  entitled  Gladius,  and  the  other  Pugio,\  in 
which  he  inserted  the  names  of  such  Senators  and 
Knights  as  he  intended  to  put  to  death ;  and  it  is  assert- 
ed,  that  they  contained  the  greater  part  of  both  those 
estates.  As  for  the  hatred  of  the  people,  he  rather 
took  pleasure  in  it,  and  was  ac/customed  to  observe, 
''  Oderint  dum  metuant^^X  ^^^  tbem  hate  me,  provided 
they  fear  me.  He  valued  himself  particularly  upon 
what  he  called  his  "  Adtatrepaa^*' ^  meaning  the  in- 
difference with  which  he  could  be  a  spectator  of 
bloodshed  and  tortures  ^  and  he  professed  himself 
satisfied  that  the  infant  daughter  of  Caesonia  was  bis 
own  child,  because  her  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
scratch  out  the  eyes  of  all  who  nursed  or  played  inth 
her.ll 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  hia  cruelty,  was 
the  infamous  Macro,  who  well  merited  the  death  he 
suffered  from  any  hand  but  that  of  Caius.^  About 
the  same  time  he  put  to  the  sword  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  King  Juba,  his  cousin,  merely  because  he 
happened  to  be  better  dressed  than  himself,*^  and 
£nnia,tt  whose  services  he  ought  not  to  have  for- 
gotten. Having  been  aocidently  distirrbed  by  a 
concourse  of  people  hastening  to  see  some  of  his 
public  shows,  he  caused  above  twenty  Knights,  and 
as  many  women  of  quality,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  meaner  persons,  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  bludgeons  ytX  and  soon  afterwards  he  condemned 
to  a  similar  punishment  several  respectable  citizens 
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Cut  totam  tremuli  frontem  CtPtonia  pulU 
Jnfttdit Jny.  Sat.  vi.  614, 

t  C.  Casar  yiiem  miM  tHdeturrerum  NtOura  edidkue  ut  astenderei 
mdd  summa  viHa  in  fortwiA  poumt.  Seneca,  de  QnuoUa,  ad 
HeMum,  lib.  ix.  c.  779. 

I  Seclcratissimus  ac  /unesHsshmts  et  fid  eHam  dedecora  TOerH 
yurgaverit,    Eutropios,  lib.  vii. 
§  PWlo,  Legai.  ad  Caium. 
n  Tacitns,  jlgric.  lib.  W,  %  Lib.  lix, 

•*  Jo8ephas»  ^niig,  lib.  xvm. 
ft  Dioa  Cassiua,  loc,  di.  H  Ibii. 


*  See  Suetonius,  Cal,  27.  &C     DioaCanius,  it*  loco. 

t  Suetonius,  Cak  49. 

t  Ibid.  30.  %  Ibid.  29. 

II  Dion  Cassias.  Suetonius,  CaU  25.  Josephus,  ^n^ 
iib,  xiz.  c.  1. 

%  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  vi.  c  1.  Philo. 

••  Suetonius,  C«/.  26. 

ft  According  to  Dion  Cassius  he  obliged  her  to  destroy  ner» 
self,  lib.  liz. 

IX  Seneca,  a<f  Po^ft.    Fhilo. 
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{T^Kr^igrapKy.  fbr  not  showing  b  suflkient  eagerness  to  be  present 
al  the  same  entertainments. 

He  treated  his  gnuulmother  Anlooia,  whom  at  one 

time  he  aifeeted  to  idolize,  with  so  much  harshness^ 

as  to  occasion  her  death;  at  her  funeral  he  ccm* 

dtieted  himself  with  the  most  indeeent  levity^  and 

endeiftToured  to  slander  her  birth,   although  in  so 

doing  he  viliated    his   own    pedigree.      When    he 

banished  two  of  hie  sisters,  he  raninded  them  that 

he  possessed  the  power  of  indicting  not  only  exile 

but  death ;  but  vpon  the  decease  of  DrusiUa,  who 

bad  been  his  mistress-,  and  afterwards  his  wifb^  he 

exhibited  the  most  extravagant  symptoms  of  grief  ;* 

he  left  Rcmie  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 

retived  into  Skify,  whence  he  retnmed  with  his  beard 

grown,  and  his  hair  uncombed,  in  sordid  mourning, 

to  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  that  wretched  woman ; 

and,  in  order  to  make  it  a  pretence  for  the  fttfther 

indu^ence  of  his  malignity,  l»s  declared  aU  those  who 

appeared  sad  to  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to  her  memory^ 

because  they  rejoiced  not  in  her  translation  to  heaven ; 

while  those  who  rejoiced  were  held  equally  criminal^ 

because  they  lamented  not  her  loss ;  and  a  few  who 

attempted  to  avoid  every  demonstration  either  of  joy 

or  sorrow,  were  accused  of  indifference  to  the  interests 

and  feelings .  of  the  Emperor.    One  man,  who  sold 

wrarm  water  in  the  streets,  was  condemned  to  death 

fbr    impiety,  in    following   his   ordinary  occupation 

oa  so  solemn  an  occas!on.t    Thus,  as  Dion  Cassius 

observes,  he  was'in  all  things  more  contrary  to  hii^self 

than  to  any  one  else-t ' 

Historians  have  been  diffuse  in  relating  the  abomi- 
nable and  shameless  debaucheries  of  this  Emperor  ;§ 
but  enough  has  already  been  told  to  prove,  that  de- 
cency had  been  from  a  very  early  period  a  stranger  to 
bis  bosom ;  the  licentiousness  of  his  RQace  spread  itself 
ivpidly  through  his  dominions,  contaminating  whatever 
remained  of  the  ehastity  of  Roman  women,  or  the 
bonour  of  Roman  femilies.  Among  his  most  flagi- 
tious offences  of  this  kind,  must  be  reckoned  his  five 
marriages, II  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  about 
as  many  years,  with  circunistances  of  the  most  re- 
volting depravity.  His  first  wife  was  Claudia,  the 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Silanus,  whom  he  put  to 
death  on  the  frivolous  pretence  already  noticed  ;  she 
died  before  he  became  Emperor.  After  his  accession, 
be  happened  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  C.  Piso 
and  Livia  Orestilla;  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, he  abruptly  commanded  the  bridegroom,  on 
pain  of  death,  "  not  to  touch  the  bride  of  Caesar." 
JAvla,  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  Palace,  and 
tbe  Emperor  gaipe  out,  that  **  he  had  taken  a  wife 
after  the  manner  of  Romulus  and  of  Augustus." 
Sbe  enjoyed  her  imperial  honours  but  a  short  time  ; 
and,  upon  her  being  dismissed,  she  was  reported  to 
bave  returned  to  Piso.  When  the  rumour  reached  tbe 
Bmperor's  ears,  he  immediately  banished  them  both. 

Soon  after  this,  he  annulled  the  marriage  of  his 
sinter,  Drusilla,  with  L.  Cassius,  that  he  might  make 
ber  his  own  Empress  i  but  he  speedily  married  her 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  associate  of  his  most  abandoned 
and  nameless  vices.    His  next  wife  was  the  unhappy 


^profli- 
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*  Seneca,  mdPofuh.    Pkilo. 

+  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lix.  J  Ibid. 

I  See  Suetonius,  Cai.  36. 

II  Ibid.  2ft.    Crsricr,  i»  Caligula,  Ub.  vil.  e.  1. 


LolliaFEuilinay^who  was  in  Macedonia  with  her  hnsband, 
C.  Memmiua,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  when  the  £m*» 
peror,  having  heard  it  accidentally  mentioned  that  her 
funily  were  remarkable  for  female  beauty,  sent  fbr 
her  to  share  his  Throne;  bnt,  as  she  dad  not  eqnal 
his  expectations,  she  was  in  a  short  time  divorced, 
and  prohibited  from  living  with  any  other  man  for 
the  future. 

in  the  following  year  he  was  married  to  Milonia 
Csesoma,  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  previously  co^ 
habited,  who  possessed  neither  youth  nor  beauty,  and 
who  was,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  the 
mother  of  three  daughters.  Of  this  abandoned  woman, 
he  was  so  ardently  and  constantly  enamoured,  that  not 
only  his  Court,  but  himself  also  expressed  surprise  at 
the  attachment  -,  the  courtiers  attributing  it  to  the  effect 
of  some  love  philtre  which  she  had  administered  to  hiro^ 
and  the  Emperor  often  declaring,  that  **  he  shpuld  like 
to  put  her  to  the  torture,  to  make  her  discover  her  art.*' 
She  excelled  all  the  women  of  her  time  in  an  exquisite 
perception  of  sensuality ;  and  this  detestable  skill  so 
besotted  her  vohiptuous  husband,  that  he  delighted  to 
exhibit  her  to  his  guards  in  a  military  costume^  and 
to  Ills  intimates  in  shameless  nakedness.t 

His  pride  was  equal  to  his  debauchery )  he  affected 
to  consider  himself  as  of  a  dlierent  nature  from  his 
subjects,  and  was  accustomed  to  argue,  that  ^'  as  a 
shepherd  was  not  a  sheep,  nor  an  herdsman  an  ox,  so 
neither  is  an  Emperor  a  man.*^^  -And  to  maintaia 
the  superiority  which  he  claimed,  he  endeavoured  to 
destroy,  or  to  drive  into  obscurity,  every  species  of  merit 
which  he  could  not  pretend  to  surpass  ^  he  made  a 
ridiculous  attempt  to  suppress  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  that  his  own  verses  might  be  the  best 
extant  j  and  he  used  to  speak  slightingly  of  Livy  as 
an  historian,  and  of  Seneca  as  a  moral  writer. 

Being  jealous  of  the  fine  person  of  a  young  man« 
who,  from  his  stature  and  beauty,  was  called  the 
Colo99ero»,  or  Colossal  Cupid,  §  he  put  him  to  death 
with  the  most  cruel  insuhs  j  and  it  is  said,  that  he 
obliged  those  who  had  fine  hair,  to  shave  their  heads, 
that  no  man's  love-locks  might  be  compared  to  his 
own;  He  was  disposed  to  have  deprived  all  his  allies 
of  their  regal  titles  and  authority,  alledging  the  opi<* 
nion  of  Homer : 

Ovjc  ar^aOov  TToKvKoipavir^'  et?  Koipavtyi  effric, 

in  order  that  he  might  be  proclaimed  and  <3rowne4 
King  of  the  Roman  dominions ;  and  this  lUost  unpo« 
pular  and  dangerous  attempt  would  have  been  made^ 
had  not  his  friends  taken  the  alarm,  and  diverted  him 
^rom  iti  by  suggesting  to  him,  that  he  was  already  so 
much  above  all  Kings,  that  he  could  only  degrade 
himself  by  assuming  their  distinctions.    He  would  aot 

•  F.  NorrU  (Cenotaph.  Pisam,  p.  189,>  shows  that  Archbishop 
Usher  is  mistaken  in  his  eonstruction  of  Suetonius,  Cai,  26« 
"  nea;  LoUiA  PaulinA  qwg  C.  Ctnari  implm  Jwrai,  tfc"  The 
Arcbishhop  applies  these  words  to  Augustus's  grandson,  (the  son 
of  Agrippa ;}  but  this  supposition  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
Suetonius,  Cat,  25,  where  it  is  sUted  that  CaUgula  married  LolHa 
Paulina,  and  soon  afterwards  divorced  her ;  nor  with  Tacitus, 
Atmid,  Hb.  ir.  e.  40,  where  it  appears  that  "  C.  Casar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  married  Lirta,  the  daughter  of  Drusus» 
and  sister  of  Gcnnanicus ;"  and  that  she  survived  him ;  for  she 
was  t^erwmrdt  {potteh)  married  to  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius. 

t  Afmdi  verb  eHmm  utidam,  SnelonhM,  Cai  85.  EcharC 
quaintly  remarks,  that  he  made  her  a  man  and  a  heast. 

I  Philo.  Judtntt,  mlBce.  i  Suetaakis, €a^ Sft. 
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acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  grandson  of  Agrippa, 
on  account  of  his  Plebeian  extraction  ;  but  by  way  of 
assuming  a  nobler  origin,  he  feigned  that  his  mother 
was  the  oflFspring  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  between 
Augustus  and  his  daughter  Julia.* 

But  all  these,  and  a  thousand  similar  extravagan- 
ces, of  which  these  are  selected  as  specimens,  were 
eclipsed  by  his  erecting  a  Temple  to  his  own  Divinity, 
and  instituting  a  College  of  Priests  to  officiate  at  his 
altars.  Admissions  into  this  notable  Priesthood  were 
purchased  at  an  enormous  price  t  by  some  of  the 
first  Senators  in  Rome,  and  among  the  successful  can- 
didates for  sacerdotal  offices  were  the  Emperor  s  un- 
cle, Claudius,  who  was  kept  as  a  kind  of  Court  buf- 
foon,! his  wife,  Caesonia,  his  favourite  Horse,  and,  to 
complete  the  impiety  and  folly  of  the  concern,  Caius 
C«sar  himself,  who  thus  became  Priest  to  his  own 
Deity.§  What  that  Divinity  was,  it  would  have  puz- 
2led  the  most  able  Mythologists  to  determine;  for  he 
assumed  the  character  and  costume  of  all  the  Gods, 
male  and  female,  in  their  turns,  and  sometimes  of  two 
or  three  at  once.  He  would  walk  out  by  moonlight, 
and  pretend  to  have  enjoyed  the  favours  of  Diana, 
whom  he  addressed  in  the  language  of  a  lover  j  he 
seated  himself  between  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
claimed  all  the  honours  which  the  people  intended 
for  those  Divinities  3  he  was  often  on  friendly  terms 
with  Jupiter,  and  would  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  sta- 
tue, and  apply  his  own  to  its  mouth,  affecting  to  be 
satisfied  or  displeased  with  the  answers  he  received  ; 
and  he  placed  upon  its  knees  the  infant  daughter  of 
Cassonia,  declaring  that  if  the  child  were  his,  it  must 
be  also  "  the  offspring  of  high  Jove."||  But,  as  his 
ambition  enlarged  itself,  he  began  to  regard  Jupiter 
as  a  rival  for  universal  empire,  and  he  contrived  an 
artificial  thunder  to  silence  that  of  heaven ;  when  it 
lightened,  he  hurled  stones  into  the  air,  challenging 
the  King  of  the  Gods  to  mortal  combat,  to  decide 
their  respective  claims.^  And  then  affecting  to  be 
the  victor,  he  passed  sentence  of  banishment  upon  his 
adversary.** 

But,  notwithstanding  these  bravadoes,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  superstitious  terror ;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
he  was  terrified  at  the  appearances  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  betrayed  the  most  childish  cowardice.tt 

All  these  puerilities  were  less  offensive  to  the 
public,  than  the  honours  he  lavished  upon  the  Horse  |  % 
which  ho  had  made  one  of  his  Priests,  and  which,  by 
way  of  insult  to  the  Republic,  he  had  declared  Con- 
sul. This  animal  was  kept  in  an  ivory  stable,  and  fed 
from  a  golden  manger  ;  and  when  it  was  invited  to 
feast  at  the  £mperor*s  table,  gilt  corn  was  served  up 
in  a  golden  basin  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

By  his  unbounded  profusion,  the  Treasury  was  in  a 

*  Suetonius,  Cal,  23. 

t  It  if  said  £80,000.  English.    Suetonius,  CUnid,  9. 

X  Suetooiua,  Cal,  23. 

§  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lix.  c.  759,  761.  Suetonius,  Cal,  22. 
Josephus,  AwXiq. 

[|  Joaephus,  UnHq,  lib.  xix. 

^  Dion  Cassias.  Ad  pugiutm  vocavit  Jovem^  et  quidem  tine 
ntuiioHe,  Hotnericum  itUtm  exclatnans  verntm  ^  fi*  iydtip*,  ^  ky4t  at, 
Seneca,  de  Ird,  lib.  i.  xvi. 

**  Elf  yauof  /kcufauy  vtpaA  ore, 

ft  Nemo  in  audaciorem  aut  eff'rcnatwrem  Xitnunis  contrmptum 
fTorujntMt  kgiiur;  nemo  tatuen  muerika  trepidavH,  ckm  aUguo^  W9 
diwna  indicium  te  proferebat.    Calvin,  Inttitut.  lib.  L  €•  1, 

IX  ^aetonios,  CW>  ^$.    Dm  Po^sius,  lib.  lU. 


few    months  completely  drained;  and  Caius  Csaar     Cuoi 
hesitated  at  no  expedient  to  raise  money.  He  obliged     Cesar   | 
the  most  wealthy  citizens  to  gamble  with  him  for  ^«^N>* 
enormous  sums,  which  he  was   sufficiently  sure  of 
winning;*    and  when  they  declared  that   they  had 
lost  all  they  possessed,  he  insisted  upon  their  throw- 
ing for  their  lives,  and  redeeming  them  when  lost,  by 
solicitation  among  their  friends ;  all  places  of  honour 
and  profit  were  set  to  sale,  and  the  purchasers  fre« 
quently  were  deprived  of  their  situations  in  order  that 
they  might  be  sold  again.  Persons  of  fortune  were  daily 
accused  of  capital  offences,  that  the  Emperor  might 
either  confiscate  their  property,  or  commute  their 
sentence  into  a  ruinous  fine.     Taxes  of  all  sorts,  and 
of  the  most  infiunous  nature,  were  multiplied  upon 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  community,  and  even  the 
wages  of  prostitution  (as  in  modern  France)  were 
subject    to    a    tribute,  t      These    new    laws  were 
written  in  a  small  character,  and  fixed  up  at  so 
great  a  height,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one   to  read  them,  in  order  that  the  people  might, 
through    ignorance,  become  liable  to  surcharges ;{ 
and  when  it  appeared  on  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
that  the  profits  of  the  bagnios  were  very  consider- 
able,  the  Emperor  established  a  brothel  in  his  own 
palace,  and  gave  public  notice  of  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation.    On  the  birth  of  his  daughter,^  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  plead  poverty,  and  to  proclaim 
his  readiness  to  receive  new-year*8  gifts,  to  enable 
him  to  provide  for  her ;  and,  when,  by  all  these  ex- 
tortions, he  had  acquired  a  vast  sum  of  money,  he 
spread  it  upon  the  floor,  and  rolled  himself  upon  it 
naked,  in  an  ecstacy  of  gratified  avarice. || 

In  the  ensuing  year,  the  Emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
nominated  Consul  with  L.  AproniusCaesianus;^  he  re- 
signed his  own  fasces  after  thirty  days,**  and  appointed 
another  Consul.    But  he  did  not  suffer  either  of  these 
Magistrates  to  enjoy  their  empty  honours  more  than 
six  months ;  and  he  deprived  them  of  the  Consulship 
in  a  manner  truly  characteristic.     When  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Actium  arrived,  which  was  usu- 
ally celebrated  as   a  great  nationad  deliverance,  by 
public  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings,  Caius  Cassar  ob- 
served, that  "  as  he  was  grandson  both  of  Augustus 
and  of  Antony,  the  Consuls  could  hardly  fail  to  affroDt 
him,  whether  they  should  omit  to  do  honour  to  the 
victory  of  one,  or  appear  to  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the 
other.'*     The  usual  shows  were  exhibited     and  the 
Consuls  were  ignominiously  deposed.     The  object  of  Storv  of 
this  wanton  injustice  was  to   make  a  vacancy  for  Do-  Domiuu 
mitius  Afer,  who,  by  a  peculiar  readiness  and  good 
fortune,  had  suddenly  attained  his  height  of  favour, 
after  escaping  from  the  imminent  risk  of  a  cruel 
death.      He  was  considered  as  the   most  eloquent 
speaker  of  his  time,  and  was  consequently  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  the  Emperor,  who  valued  himself,  not 
without  reason,  upon  his  own  oratorical  powers ; ft- 
Afer,  unconscious  of  the  brooding  storm,  or  anxious 
to  avert  it,  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  Caius  Csesar, 
upon  the  pedestal  of  which  he  inscribed  the  words : 
"  twice  Consul  atat,  xxvii.'*    The  Emperor  pretended 
that  the  statement  contained  in  this  inscription^  was 
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liffSnjhj.  intended  as  a  censure  upon  him  for  having  aspired  to 
^'^Y^^  the  Consnlship  before  the  age  appointed  by  law  ;  he 
f™"*     accordingly  impeached  Afer  before   the  Senate^  and 
^^*     conducted  the   prosecution  himself  with  surprising 
^^'      skill  and  fluency.*    Domitius  perceived  his  danger ; 
.1       and^  instead  of  attempting  a  defence,  he   pleaded 
guilty,  and  declared  himself  wholly  unable  to  reply  to 
the  able  speech  of  his  accuser,  which,  however,  he 
reviewed  in  a  masterly  manner  and  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  declaring  that  Caius  Caesar  the  Orator  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  Cains  Caesar  the  Emperor. 
This  gross  flattery  so  delighted  Caligula,  that  he  not 
only  procured  his  acquittal,  but,  deposing  the  ordin- 
ary Consuls,  t   made  him  Consul  sufect  with   Cal- 
listus  his  freedman,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
h&c  tern-  the  management  of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion.   This 
^  of  the  body  had  long  since  lost  all  its  dignity  and  authority, 
^^"^^U      as  well  as  all  claim  to  respect ;  and  appeared  to  have 
no  other  object  than  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor,  by  the  most  servile  adulation  and  the  most 
unprincipled  compliances.^     They  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  they  held  their  lives  and  property  by  no 
surer  tenure  than  his  clemency ;  and  they  did  not  he- 
sitate to  deprive  any  citizen  of  both,  who  might  have 
become  obnoxious  to  his  jealousy. 
AalPeople.     The  same  mean  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  People 
of  Rome,  and  no   servility  was  too  degrading  for 
those  who  still  affected  to  boast  of  their  Republic,  And 
to  despise  the  subjects  of  Monarchical  governments. 
If  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  baseness,  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  puritanical  cant  of  the  Stoic 
Phibsophy,  more  than  by  the  generous  bravery  of 
former  times,  and  served  rather  to  point  one  of  Plu- 
tarch's tales,  than  to  prove  that  any  portion  still  re- 
mained of  "  the  old  Roman  virtue. 
«v>Ty  of         Of  this  description  is  the  story  told  by  Seneca,§  of 
"jiiai.       Canus  Julius,  a  young  pedant  who  chose  to  enter  the 
lists  of  disputation  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  conduct 
the  debate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  his  own  de- 
struction.    Accordingly^  upon  his  taking  leave,  Caius 
Caesar  called  out  to  him,  "That  you  may  not  go 
away  with  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  result  of  this 
conference,  I  tell  you,  fairly,  that  you  are  condemned 
to  die."     '*  I  heartily  thank  you,  most  gracious  Sove- 
reign,** was  the  reply  of  Canus  5  he  affected  the  most 
perfect  indifference  daring  the   ten  days  which  the 
law  allowed,  between  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  criminal ;  and  when  the  centurion  came  to 
lead  him  away  to  his  death,  he  was  found  playing  at  a 
game  resembling  chess,  and  jocosely  desired  the  officer 
to  bear  witness  that  though  he  could  not  stay  to 
flnish  his  game,  he  had  the  advantage  in  it.     To  his 
friends  he  observed  in  a  similar  strain,  "  I  am  more 
fortunate  than  you  5    for  you   are    tormented  with 
anxiety  to  know  that  of  which  I  shall  be  certified  in 
a  moment  /'  and  he  continued  a  scholastic  discussion 
on  the  immortality  of  the   soul,  till  the  axe  of  the 
executioner  put  a  period  to  his  harangue. 
iteuaon      Josephus,!!  and  Philo,^  are  very  copious  in  their 
accounts  of  the  oppressions  which,  probably  about  this 
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*  Dion  Canlus,  in  Caligula, 

^  Both  Consuls  however  could  not  be  OrdinarU,  sWiCf  Qfha 
CwtoMX  himself  was  named  on  the  first  of  January. 

t  Dion  Caasins,  in  loco.  Seneca,  d€  ffentf.  \\\},  xi.  c.  12. 
<  Dt  TranpdU,  lib.  xiy,  '^ 

\^ntiq,  Ub.  xTiii.  Xir  ffell.  Jud.  Ub.  il 
%  jUf,  ad  Caium^ 


time,  the  Emperor  began  to  inflict  upon  the  Jews ;     ^^^ 
and  Crevier*  has  thought  fit  to  copy,  at  great  length,   ^aU^Uu 
the  details  and  the  speeches  which  they  have  col-        **^ 
lected.    But  the  circumstances  of  this    persecution 
belong  more  to  Jewishf  than  to  Roman  history,  and 
wear  the  character  rather  of  one  of  Plutarch's  ro- 
mances than  of  authentic  narrative. 

The  enormous  sums,  which  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  passive  submission  of  the  Vast  ex- 
citizens  continued  to  supply,  were  insufficient  for  the  trtvgjnce 
imprecedented  expenditure  of  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  j^i^  „5^ 
as  lavish  in  scattering  money  as  he  was  covetous  in  dlture. 
amassing  it,  and  defended  his  prodigality  upon  the 
principle  that,  ''frugality  becomes  other  men,  but 
not  an  Emperor."  $     Suetonius  possibly  exaggerates 
the  childish  extravag^ces  of  hi^  table  and  furniture, 
when  he  speaks  of  loaves  of  solid  gold  set  before  the 
guests,  and  of  the  prows   of  gallies  decorated  with 
diamonds  ;  §  but  he  is  supported  by  other  testimony  in 
his  description  of  the  excessive  luxury  of  the  enter- 
tainments given  at  the  palace,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  have  cost  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  English  money  ;||  of  the  splendour  of  the  baths  and 
greenhouses,  and  other  accommodations  on  board  the 
Imperial  yachts  5  and  of  the  enormous  waste  of  labour 
employed  upon  the  Emperor*s  villas,  in  attempting 
to  exalt  the  vallies  and  level  the  hills,  to  make  the 
sea  firm  ground,  and  to  cut  the  dry  land  into  bays  and 
lakes.  Amid  all  this  useless  and  mischievous  pro^ion, 
some  works  and  institutions  were  undertaken  more 
worthy  of  the  natural  talents  of  Caius  Csesar,  and  of  a 
refined  and  tasteful  age ;  though  all  was  done  with 
that  capricious  violence,  and  arbitrary  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  which  marked  the  whole  con- 
duct of  his  reign.     He  instituted  Public   Games   in 
Sicily  and  in  Gaul;  and   at  Lyons  he   established 
prizes  for  Eloquence,  of  which  the  conditions  were, 
that  the  unsuccessful  candidates  should  bestow  the 
palm  upon  their  competitors,  and  proclaim  their  suc- 
cess 'y  and  that  they  should  either  efface  their  own 
compositions  with  a  sponge,  or  with  their  tongues,  or 
be  beaten  with  the  ferule,  or  cast  into  the  nearest 
water.1[     He  completed  several  useful  works  which 
had  been    commenced    by  his    predecessor  3**  and 
brought  to  Rome,  at  an  enormous  expense,  one  of 
those  celebrated  Egyptian  obelisks  which  to  this  day 
remain   among  its    noblest    ornaments.      He    pro- 
jected a  commercial  harbour   at  B.hegium,\\  which 
would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  Alexan- 
drian and   Sicilian  merchants  j  and  he   repaired  the 
ruined  walls  and  Temples  at  Syracuse.   He  had  taken 
measures  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, to  enable  the  trading  vessels  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous and  tedious  passage  round  the  Peloponnesus  j 
and,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  with   Gaul,  he  in- 
tended to  have  built  a  city  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Alps.    At  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  gjratify  his 
own  taste  by  restoring  the  famous  Palace  of  the  for- 

*  Caligula,  book  vii.  a.  c.  40. 

t  Some  account  of  these  transactions  wiU  be  found  in  TTUe- 
monty  and  in  Archbishop  Usher. 

t  Suetonius,  Cat,  37. 

i  Ibid,  et  20.  21. 

II  Seneca,  ad  Hefv.  lib.  ix.  ten  million  sesterces.  DionCassiua, 
lib.  lis. 


f  Suetonius,  Cal.  20.    Juvenal,  1.  44. 

••  Ibid.  21. 

ft  JosepbuSi  ^tiq,  Ub,  xix. 
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tunaie  Polycjrates  at  Samo8>  and   the  Sanctuary  of 
Apollo  at  Miletum. 

All  these  undertakings  were  not  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy the  morbid  activity  of  a  powerful  but  unsound 
mind  ;  Gaius  Caesar^  from  some  motive,  at  which  his 
contemporaries  could  only  guess,'*  determined  to  build 
a  bridge  across  the  bay,  from  Baia  to  PuteoU,  a  dis« 
tance  of  rather  more  than  three  miles  and  a  half :  a 
prodigious  number  of  round-hulled  vessels  were  put 
in  requisition  for  this  preposterous  design,  and  many 
more  were  built ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity 
were  collected,  they  were  anchored  together,  and  a 
bffoad  Roman  road,fiormed  of  the  usual  materials,  waa 
carried  over  their  decks*  Upon  the  sides  of  thia  road 
inns  were  erected^  supplied  by  conduits  with  fresh 
water ;  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  j  and  a  high 
parapet  defended  the  whole  from  the  surge,  and  from^ 
the  near  view  of  the  sea.  The  opening  of  this  grand 
but  useless  work,  wa3  conducted  m  a  style  of  magni* 
ficenee  corresponding  with  the  boldness  of  the  under^ 
taking;  the  army,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  waa 
marched  dry  shod  over  the  ocean,  the  Emperor  lead- 
ing the  van  on  horseback^  and  returning  by  the  same 
road  in  triumph.  Largesses,  speeches,  and  feasting 
followed^  which  continued  throughout  the  night  |  and 
so  admirable  was  the  contrivance  for  lighting  the 
bridge,  that,  according  to  the  inflated  language  of  the 
Imperial  flatterers,  the  absence  of  the  Sun  was  scarcely 
perceived.  The  weather  proved  serenely  cafan,  and 
Caios  Cssar  indulged  the  belief,  Uiat  Neptune  stood 
more  in  awe  of  him  that  he  had  done  of  Xerxes  on  a 
nmilar  occasion  :  but  the  complete  gratification  of  hia 
vanity  and  luxury  could  not  calm  hia  passion  for 
cruelty  I  and  part  of  the  amusement  afforded  him» 
consisted  in  throwing  the  spectators  over  the  parapet 
into  the  sea,  and  in  running  down,  with  ships  of 
war,  the  numerous  boats  which  crowded  around  the 
8pectacle*t 

There  was  nothing  for  which  the  thoughtless  im-» 
petuosity  and  selfish  tinudity  of  Caius  Cassar  was  less 
adapted  than  a  military  expedition;  for  although  he 
had  been  bred  in  camps,  and  early  accustomed  to  dis« 
cipline,    hia  irregular  life  and  violent  temper  had 
totally  disqualified  him  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 
JBut  his  inordinate  vanity  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with- 
out having  gained  at  least  the  semblance  of  martial 
glory ;  and  he  set  out  for  a  German  campaign  with 
ao  little  previous  preparation,  that  all  the  activity  of 
his  officcva.  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire  were 
insufficient  to  raise  men,  and  to  collect  supplies  as 
rapidly  as  he  required  them.    Universal  confusion  and 
haste  prevailed :  J  veteran  cohorts  and  new  levies  were 
seen  marching  from  every  point  to  join  the  Emperor  j 
the  roads  were  thronjpped  with  waggons  laded  with 
enormous  quantities  of  provisions  and  of  ammunition^ 
and  the  Prstorian  guards  were  so  exhausted  by  forced 
marches  that*  contrary  to  all  precedent,  they  were 
constrained  to  lay  their  standards  upon  the  baggage  i 
when,,  on  a  sudden»  the  Emperor  grew  weary  of  thia 
violent  motion,  and  reclining  on  his  litter,  proceeded 
with  all  the  pom^p  and  luxurious  leisure  of  an  Oriental 
despot. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  head  quarters,  he  assumed  the 
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command  of  eight  legions,  which  bad  been  statieaed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Jibine  since*  the  ^reiga  of  Au>« 
gustus ;  and  he  began  immediately  to  enforce  the  most 
rigid  discipline.  Those  officers  who  failed  to  bring 
up  their  respective  corps  at  the  time  appointed  in  the 
general  orders,  were  either  deprived  of  Uieir  seniority,, 
or  cashiered ;  and  he  dismissed  from  the  army  a  num- 
ber of  veteran  invalids  who»  according  to  the  regula* 
tion  of  the  service,  were  entitled  to  pensions  and  re« 
wards.*  But  after  all  this  parade  and  expense,  there 
was  as  little  disposition  to  &ce  actual  danger  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  as  there  waa  in  the  Germans  tQ 
olTer  him  any  resistance :  he  wa«  obliged  therefore  to< 
contrive  a  mock  fight  with  some  boys,  whom  he  had 
concealed  in  a  wood }  after  which  exploit  he  congra* 
tulated  his  brave  comrades  on  their  important  victory  }t 
affected  to  treat  with  contempt  those  who  had  no 
share  in  the  action  ;  and  wrote  pathetic  letters  to  the 
Senate,  complaining  that  the  People  of  Rome  were 
indulging  themselves  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  plenty, 
whilat  their  Emperor  was  fighting  their  battles,  aad 
enduring  every  species  of  hardship  and  danger. 

About  the  same  time  an  event  occurred  which  con*  Conquest 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  gratification  of  his  puerile  ^^^"^ 
ambition.  Adminiua,  the  son  of  Cunobellinus,  a 
British  Chieftain>  having  been  banished  by  his  £Either, 
arrived  in  Gaul  with  a  slender  retinue,  and  claimed 
the  protection  of  Caesar,  who  thought  proper  to  ve^ 
present  this  adventure  as  the  sid^mission  of  the  whole 
island  of  Britain  to  his  arms  i  and  accordingly  di« 
rected  the  bearers  of  his  despatches  to  go  to  the  Forum 
and  to  the  Curia  in  a  carriage  of  state>  and  to  deliver 
them  only  to  the  Consuls  in  full  Senate  assembled  in 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  as  if  scMne  important  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  Imperial  dominions.  ^, 

In  the  midst  of  tiiese  successes,  a  trifling  alarm  in-  ^^^ 
duced  the  Emperor  to  return  suddenly  to  Rome ;  and  /^^ 
during  his  stay  in  the  Capital,  he  discovered,  (  or  a^ 
fected  to  discover,!  a  plot  for  his  destruction,  in  which 
several  of  the  principal  Senators,  and  his  two  surviving 
sisters  were  implicated.  Executions  and  confiscatioos 
followed  of  course  ;  the  Princesses  were  banished  for 
life  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  and  were  deprived  of  all 
their  property,  the  major  part  of  which  Uie  Emperor 
carried  with  him  on  his  return  into  Gaul^  and  sold  by 
public  auction  $11  and  so  great  was  the  profit  of  the 
sale,  that  he  was  induced  to  send  to  Rome  for  a 
large  quantity  of  his  own  splendid  furniture  and  rich 
jewellery,  for  the  same  purpose. — ^But  the  display  of 
weahh  which  the  GauU  had  made  in  these  purchases 
was  calculated  to  stimulate,  rather  than  to  satisfy  the 
cupidity  of  Caius  Caesar,*  and  that  unhappy  Province^ 
was  more  cruelly  impoverished  by  his  rapine  and  ex- 
actions, than  if  it  had  been  plundered  by  a  cdnqueror. 
A  great  number  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
among  the  officers  of  the  army,  were  sacrificed  on 
suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  alleugea 
conspiracy  5    and  among  these  were  some  who  had 
held  commands  in  the  Provinee  for  many  years,  and  had 
enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  enriching  themselves  * 
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•  Suetonius,  Cal.  19. 
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*  Suetonius,  CaL  44. 
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It  remaiaed,  however,  to  m&ke  good  IiIb  undertak- 
ing in  Britain  5  and  with  this  view  he  marched  hifi 
whole  army,  to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thonsand  men,  towards  the  coast  But  when  he 
arrived  upon  the  sea-shore,  instead  of  preparing  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  he  drew  them  up  in  order 
•f  battle  i  and  while  all  men  wondered  what  design 
the  Emperor  could  be  meditating,  he  ordered  them  to 
fill  their  helmets  with  shells,  which  he  called  ^*  the 
spoils  of  the  Ocean  due  to  the  Capitol  and  to  the 
Pdaoe.***  After  this  exploit,  he  assured  his  soldiers 
that  their  toils  and  perils  were  at  an  end  ;  and  distri* 
buting  a  largess  of  a  hundred  denarii  (about  three 
suineas)  to  each  man,  he  bade  them  ''from  hence* 
Mth  be  happy  and  rich." 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparations  for 
a  Triumph ;  and  not  satisfied  with  a  number  of  Ger-* 
Hian  hostages  and  criminals,  whom  he  treated  as  pri« 
soners  of  war,  he  compelled  many  of  the  tallest  and 
most  martial  Gauls,  without  regani  to  their  rank,  to 
assume  German  names  and  habits,  t  and  even  to  learn 
the  German  language,  that  he  might  pass  them  for 
captives  of  that  nation.  The  transports  which  had 
been  fitted  out  to  convey  him  to  Britain  were  dragged, 
at  a  vast  expense,  over  land  to  Rome  3  and  an  «ior- 
mous  light-house  was  erected  upon  the  beach,  on  which 
the  shells  had  been  gathered^  as  a  trophy  of  his 
Tictory. 

His  return  to  Home  was  accelerated  by  an  attempt 
of  greater  atnxnty  than  any  which  he  had  before  con- 
ceived«  He  resolved  to  massacre  the  whole  of  those 
legions  which  had  mutinied  against  his  father,  upon 
ihe  death  of  Augustus  3 1  &nd  though  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  conTinced  of  the  danger  of  such  a 
prodigious  effusion  of  blood,  he  could  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  punishing  them  by  decimation.  The 
troops,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  pa* 
iiently  to  this  unprecedented  barbarity  ^  and  the  Em- 
peror, upon  the  first  symptom  of  discontent,  was 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  to  Italy  in  the  utmost 
<M>nsternation.  He  had  previously  entered  upon  his 
third  Consulship  without  a  colleague.^ 

The  Senate  had  descended  to  the  most  shameless 
adulation  in  their  addresses  to  the  Emperor,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  pretended  achievements,  and  on  his 
escape  from  the  treasons  which  had  been  brought  to 
light ;  aud  they  had  decreed  him  an  Ovation :  but 
Caius  Cttsar,  who  considered  an  ordinary  Triumph  as 
too  little  for  his  merits,  was  furiously  indignant  that 
they  should  presume  to  offer  him  an  inferior  honour ; 
he  refused  to  receive  some  of  the  Deputies  from  Rome, 
and  forbade  others  to  enter  the  Province  -,  and  they 
who  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  were  treated  with 
the  grossest  ignominy,  and  sent  back  to  the  Senate 
with  the  most  alarming  threats  ;  ||  in  consequence  of 
which,  no  Magistrate  durst  convene  the  Senate,  and 
all  the  business  of  the  Empire  was  suspended  till  his 
return.  He  entered  the  city  on  his  own  birth-day, 
^th  the  usual  ceremonies  of  an  Ovation  ;^  but  he  had 
forbidden  any  of  the  Senators  to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  and  fear  kept  many  others  from  witnessing  the 
procession ;  so  that  he  had  rather  the  air  of  a  wild 


*  Snetoolus,  Cai,  46.  Dion  Cassius,  loc.  at. 
t  Suetonius,  Col.  47. 

t   Ibid.  48.  %  Ibid.  17. 

J  Ibid.  49.  f  Ibid. 


beast  approaching  the  fold,  than  of  a  viclDrions  Frinoe 
ceturning  to  his  subjecta. 

His  bosom  boiled  with  rage  agahet  Hie  Nobility ; 
and  he  studied  to  mortify,  and,  if  possible,  to  extir- 
pate them ;  he  deprived  all  ihe  ancient  Aristocratic 
families  of  their  heraldic  honotu^,*  and  obliged  those 
of  the  highest  rank  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading 
offices ;  all  eminence  or  merit,  even  in  his  own  ser* 
vice,  was  equally  dangerous  ;  and  no  man  could  be 
commended  but  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  As  his  des- 
potism became  more  wanton,  the  servility  of  the 
Romans  grew  more  base ;  and  even  Generals,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage  in  the 
field,  were  found  capable  of  the  meanest  flattery  at 
Ck)urt.  Vitellius,  who  had  gained  sufficient  credit  by  his 
military  conduct  as  necessarily  exposed  him  to  danger, 
eluded  it  by  an  ingenious  reply,  which,  though  it 
satisfied  the  self-love  of  the  Emperor,  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  whole  Court  to  be  a  severe  and  cutting  sar-> 
easm.  f  Caius  Caesar  was  boasting  of  his  amatory  sue* 
cesses  in  the  heavens,  and  appealed  to  Vitellius,  whether 
he  had  not  seen  him  enjoy  the  favours  of  the  Moon  : 
the  General,  holding  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
protect  them  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  Emperor, 
answered,  that  "  the  Gods  are  only  visible  in  such 
situations  to  each  other,  and  not  to  mortals.**  | 

But  although  the  independent  spirit  of  true  virtue 
was  extinct  in  Rome,  the  natural  passions  of  hatred, 
and  revenge,  and  selfish  fear,  which  can  never  be  sup- 
pressed by  tyranny,  rendered  the  situation  of  the 
tyrant  as  dangerous  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Treasonable  designs  were  formed  j  and  more  than  one 
plot  was  prematurely  discovered,  and  added  to  the 
long  list  of  proscriptions,  and  of  judicial  murders,  all 
who  were  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  or  capable  of  gra« 
tifying  avarice.  The  accounts  which  have  reached 
us  of  these  conspiracies  are,  however,  so  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  that  their  existence  is  rather  inferred 
than  related  ;  and  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  differ 
so  much  from  each  other,  and' are  both  so  deficient  iu 
arrangement  and  perspicuity,  that  the  events  of  this 
reign  are  not  to  be  adjusted  without  considerable  diffi* 
culty,  and  must,  after  all,  be  subject  to  great  un- 
certainty. 

Caius  Caesar  had  entered  upon  his  foiuth  Consul- 
ship, §  about  a  month,  when  that  vengeance  which, 
however  odious  in  the  perpetrator,  is  amply  merited 
by  such  bloody  and  profligate  oppressors,  delivered 
the  world  from  his  cruel  yoke.  Among  the  officers 
of  his  guards  was  Cassius  Chaerea,  a  veteran  of  high 
character  and  tried  courage,  and  shrewdly  suspected 
of  entertaining  Republican  opinions.  The  Emperor 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taunting  this  brave  man  with 
having  a  feeble  and  effeminate  voice,  and  had  more 
than  once  called  him  '*  coward  j"  an  insuK  never 
forgiven  by  a  soldier;  and  whenever  it  came  to 
Chaerea's  turn  to  wait  upon  him,  in  order  to  receive 
the  watchword,  he  gave  him  some  name||  which  could 
not  be  repeated  by  the  officer  to  the  soldiers,  without 
exposing  himself  to  ridicule  and  shame.  Irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  these  repeated  insults,  Chaerea 
sounded  some  others  of  the  most  disaffected  persons 
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•  RoUin,  Ub.  iu.  sec.  1. 
X  Dion  Cassius,  toe.  ci/. 
^  Suetonius,  CaL  17. 
II  Ibid.  56. 
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Bbgtaphy.  about  the  Courts*  and  particularly  Valetrius  Asiatlcus, 
who  was  known  to  retain  a  keen  sense  of  th^  in- 
juries' he  had  received  from  Caius  Caesar}    for  the 
!Empcror^  not  content  with  the  seduction  of  his  wife, 
had  rallied  him  in  public  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
grossest  and  most  o£fensive  language.t    The  design 
which  they  were  maturing,  would  have  been  crushed 
in  its  infancy,  but  for  the  constancy  of  Quintilia,  an 
actress,  who  endured    the    rack    without  betraying 
Fompadius,    a    nobleman,  with  whom  she    had  an 
intrigue,  and  whose  imprudence  had  excited  suspicion. 
The  sufferings  of  this  woman  |  served  to  incense  the 
conspu*ators,  particularly  Chsrea,  who    presided  at 
her  punishment,  and  to  hasten  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose.^     It  was,  of  course,  preceded  by 
the  usual  train  of  prodigies :    the  statue  of  Jupiter 
burst   out  into  a  horse-laugh,  to  the    great  terror 
of  some   workmen  who  were    employed  about    it  5 
several  persons,  and   amongst   others  the  Emperor 
himself,  had  ominous   dreams  5    and    an  astrologer 
warned  him  to  *'  beware  of  Cassius,'*  which  he  in- 
terpreting of  Cassius   Longinus,   then   Proconsul  of 
Asia,  despatched  orders  for  his  execution,  which  were, 
fortunately,  superseded  by  his  own  death. || 

It  had  been  resolved  to  assassinate  the  Emperor 
during  the  Palatine  Games.  In  the  three  first  days  no 
favourable  opportunity  occurred,  and  Chaerea  began 
to  grow  impatient  and  desperate ;  but  he  was  re-* 
strained  by  the  prudence  of  the  other  conspirators 
from  attempting  open  violence. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  Grames,  Caligula  was  op- 
pressed by  indigestion,  and  seemed  inclined  to  remain 
in  the  theatre,  instead  of  returning,  as  usual,  to  dinner, 
about  one  o'clock  ;  but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  try  the 
bath,  and  was  actually  going  home  for  that  purpose, 
when  he  was  met  in  a  narrow  passage  by  a  company 
of  youths,  who  were  to  perform  a  scenic  representa- 
tion before  him  5  his  eagerness  to  enjoy  this  entertain- 
ment would  have  induced  him  to  return  to  the  theatre, 
had  not  the  boys  requested  time  to  warm  themselves  :^ 
at  this  moment  Chserea  struck  him,  and  he  was  soon 
despatched  3  for  above  thirty  wounds  were  found  in 
his  body;  and  Dion  Cassius  affirms,  that  the  con- 
spirators tore  his  flesh  with  their  teeth.** 

*  Clemens,  Cornelius  Sabinus,  Callistus  Eparchus,  &c.  Dion 
Cassius,  lib.  lix. 

t  Seneca,  Con.  Sap,  lib.  xviii. 

X  CreTler,  (jCaliguUty  book  Tii.  see.  2,)  seems  to  think  that  this 
is  the  same  woman  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  CaUgrnia,  lib.  xvi« 
to  whom  the  Emperor  gave  a  reward  for  her  fidelity  to  her 
patron;  but  as  the  accusation,  in  this  case,  was  treason,  the 
supposition  appears  very  improbable. 

§  Josephus,  Antiq,  lib.  xyiii. 

(I  Suetonius,  CaL  57.  ^  Ibid.  58. 

••  Dion  Cassus,  lib.  lix.  iuh  Jin,    This  is  the  mildest  con- 
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Thus  perished  CaiUS  Caesar  11!  thfe  twdnty-nhitli     Caluj 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  flagitious     ^^ 
reign.*     His  character  is  sufficiently  depicted  m  his   ^^^^ 
conduct.     Historians  have  assigned  him  a  su^)eriority  ^^^T^ 
of  natural   talents,  powers  of  eloquence,  and  lite- 
rary  acquirements,  which  a  life  of  debauchery  could 
not  wholly  quench.    His  health  had  never  been  good, 
and  his  constitution  impaired  by  his  vices,  was  severely      41. 
shaken  in  the  illness  which  was  attributed  to  Caesonia's  rw-I- 
amatory  potion.     His  disorder  appears  to  have  af- 
fected his  intellects ;  and  Suetonius  relates,!  that  he 
was  himself  so  impressed  with  this  idea,  as  to  have 
entertained  an  intention  of  retiring,  perhaps  to  Anti- 
cyra,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  course  of  medi- 
cine.    In  his  habits  of  life,  he  was  as  irregular  and 
inconstant  as  might  be  expected  in  a  madman.    He 
appeared  sometimes  in  the  dress  of  a  female,  and 
often  in  that  of  a  barbarian ;  frequently  he  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  different  male,  or  even  female, 
Deities ;  and  at  other  times  he  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
triumphant  General,   or    the  annour  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.| 

He  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  low  and  degrading 
exercises,  and  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  driving,  and 
sword-playing,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  even  in  act* 
ing.§ 

In  the  confusion  which  ensued  upon  his  assassina-  DeitkoC 
tion,  the  Empress  was  stabbed  by  a  Centurion,  and  Cwom 
her  child  dashed  against  a  waU  and  killed  5 1|  the  body  ^^ 
of  Caesar  was  hastily  interred,  after  being  half  burnt, 
in  a  private  garden  \%  and  was  not  honoured  with  the 
rites  of  sepulture  till  the  return  of  his  sisters  from 
exile,  when  the  persons  who  were  employed  to  re- 
move it,  were  said  to  have  been  alarmed  by  frequent 
apparitions.** 

The  news  of  his  death  was,  for  some  time,  dis- 
trusted, the  people  suspecting  that  it  was  an  artifice 
to  try  their  loyalty  ;tt  but  when  the  report  was  con- 
firmed, the  Senate  met  in  the  Capitol,  not  in  the  Julian 
Curia,  which  they  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  ventured  to  deliberate  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Republic. 


stniction  that  can  be  put  upon  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius,  <ri^iMf 
^waiMTOy  which  literally  imply,  as  Crcvier  understands  them, 
that  they  eat  part  of  the  corpse. 

•   He   reigned    three   years,  ten  months,  and    eight   day»^ 

Suetonius,  Cal.  59. 

^  CaL  1.  ♦  Dion  Cassius,  toe.  rf^ 

§  Suetonius,  Cal.  54. 

U  Ibid.  lib.  lix.     Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lix.  suh.finem, 

^  Josephus  says,  by  M.  Agrippa. 

•*  SiiptnniuB.  CaL  59. 


Suetonius,  Cat,  59. 


tt  Ibid.  60. 
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Beagnahf.  ^HB  spirited  conduct  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  death 
^^^^^  of  Caius  Cffisar,  produced  even  less  important  conse- 
quences than  might  have  been  anticipated.  A  few 
Republican  speeches  were  made  in  the  Senate-house, 
and  in  the  Forum,  for  which  the  speakers  afterwards 
suffered ;  but  the  Consuls  wanted  firmness,  and  the 
Senators  had  long  ceased  to  be  warriors  }  and  though 
the  few  troops  in  the  city  submitted  for  the  moment 
to  their  commands,  they  were  only  waiting  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Praetorian  cohorts  and  German  guards, 
who  were  in  hct  masters  of  the  Empire  i*  the  popu- 
lace, for  the  most  part,  were  actuated  by  no  political 
principle,  but  were  ready  to  afford  their  acclamations 
to  the  prevailing  party. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Court  party,  and  of  the 
foreign  guards,  was  to  massacre  all  who  had  par- 
ticipated   in    the   murder   of    the    Emperor;     and 
several  persons  of  distinction,t  who  imprudently  ex- 
posed themselves,  became  the  victims  of  their  fury. 
TIk.  Clan.  But  this  violence    subsided  upon  their  discovering 
c'^^  nude  Claudius,  who  had  concealed  himself  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  Palace,  and  beine  drawn  from  his  hiding 
place,  threw  himself  at  their  feet  in  the  utmost  terror, 
and  besought  them  to  spare  his  life.    The  soldiers  in 
the  Palace  immediately   saluted  him  Emperor,  and 
the  Praetorian  cohorts  and  city  troops  agreed  in  sup- 
porting him ;  so  that  the  Senate,  after  a  reeble  attempt 
at  remonstrance,  were  forced  to  confirm  the  election, 
and  the  triumph  of  military  despotism ;  and  Claudius 
set  the  first  example  of  paying  the  army  for  the 
Imperial    dignity    by    a    largess   from    the    public 
Treasury.  + 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  motive  for  the 
ti.^  It^  choice  which  the  army  made  of  Claudius,  than  that 
.which  they  themselves  professed,  *'  His  relationship  to 
the  whole  fsunily  of  the  Caesars."    Claudius,  who  was 
now  fifty  years  old,  had  never  done  any  thing  to  gain 
popularity,  or  to  display  those  qualities  which  attach 
soldiers.     He  had  been  a  rickety  child,  and  the  de- 
velopement  of  his  faculties  was  retarded  by  his  bodily 
infirmities ;  and  although  he  outgrew  his  complaints, 
and  became  distinguished  as  a  polite  scholar,  and  an 
elegant  writer, §  his  spirits  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  disease  and  of  severe  treatment,  and  he  re- 
tained much  of  the  timidity  and  indolence  of  his  child- 
hood. ||     He  was    the  second    son    of  Drusus   and 
Antonia,  and  consequently  grand-nephew  to  Augustus, 
who  treated  him  with  great  consideration,  encouraged 
him  in  his  literary  pursuits,  and,  at  his  death,  left  him 
a  considerable  legacy.^    But    during  the   reign  of 

*  GibboQ,  DecKne  and  Faliy  rol.  i. 

t  AsprciuB,  Norbanas,  Anteius,  and  some  others  of  leas  note. 

t  Snetoniusy  Claud,  10.  pdHodefuu  H.  S.  £120.  EngUsb,  to  each 
man.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Iz. 

§  Tacitus^Miui/.  lib.  ziii.  c.  3.  SiietoniiM,  Claud,  41.  Dion 
Cassius,  paashn. 

11  Suetonius,  Cltrnd,  2.  f  Ibid. 
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Tiberius,  finding  himself  regarded  at  Court  with  that 
mortifying  contempt  which  always  aggravates,  and 
often  generates  intellectual  deficiencies,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  gross  sensuality  and  to  low  company,*  and 
consoled  himself,  under  his  degradation,  with  the  se- 
curity which  it  brought  with  it.  Tiberius  endeavoured 
by  his  Will  to  compensate  for  his  neglect  during  his 
life,  and  added  liberally  to  the  fortune  of  Claudius. 
When  Caligula  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  his  uncle 
had  shrewdness  to  discover  that  his  life  depended  upon 
maintaining  his  reputation  for  incapacity ;  and  he  not 
only  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  natural  phlegm  of 
his  temperament,  but  even  affected  an  insensibility 
which  he  had  not  formerly  exhibited,  and  suffered 
himself  to  become  the  butt  of  Court  parasites,  and  the 
subject  of  their  practical  jokes. f 

The  excitement  of  novelty,  on  his  first  accession, 
produced  efforts  of  sagacity  and  prudence,  of  which 
none,  who  had  previously  known  him,  believed  him 
capable.  To  have  suffered  Chaerea  to  escape  would  have 
argued  extreme  weakness,  and  would  have  afforded 
a  dangerous  example  5  and  the  punishment  of  Lupiis, 
who  had  assassinated  the  Empress  Caesonia  and  her 
child,  was  a  debt  to  public  justice  which  could  not  be 
remitted  :  these  two  criminals {  were,  therefore,  con- 
demned to  suffer  death ;  and  Sabinus,  not  choosing  to 
survive  them,  died  at  the  same  time  by  his  own  hand. 

But,  having  made  these  indispensable  sacrifices  to 
his  own  safety,  Claudius  immediately  published  an 
act  of  indemnity  for  the  security  of  all  those  who 
had,  during  the  two  days  of  anarchy  which  followed 
his  election,  attempted  to  restore  the  Republic  ;  nor 
would  he  suffer  any  man  to  be  accused  for  having 
insulted  or  injured  him  when  a  private  person ;  and 
he  treated  Gcdba  with  constant  kindness  and  confi- 
dence, although  he  knew  that  he  had  been  his  com- 
petitor for  the  Empire.§ 

He  recalled  the  two  sisters  of  Caius  Caesar  from 
banishment, II  and  rescinded  all  the  sanguinary  and 
tyrannical  edicts  of  that  bloody  despot.  The  Registers, 
entitled  Pugto  and  Gladius,  together  with  the  criminatory 
documents  of  Tiberius,  and  the  poisonous  preparations 
which  were  foimd  in  the  private  cabinets  of  the  late 
Emperor,  were  committed  to  the  fiamee.^  But 
although  he  laboured  to  render  his  administration  in 
all  things  opposite  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  yet  with 
a  show  of  unusual,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  delicacy, 
he  forbade  the  anniversary  of  his  own  accession  to  be 
kept,  because  it  was  also  the  day  of  Caligula  s  murder. 
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*  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  Iz. 
t  Suetonius,  Claud.  7. 

X  Ibid.  11.  appean  to  intimate  that  others  of  the  conspira- 
tors suffered. 

§  Suetonius,  Oal^,  7. 

II  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.    Agrippina  and  Julia. 

€  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix. 
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Claudius  displayed  much  of  ^hat  was  then  termed 
Piety,  in  the  honours  which  he  caused  to  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  his  deceased  relatives,  even  of  those 
who,  ia  his  childhood,  had  treated  him  with  uukind- 
ness  and  neglect.*  But,  ^though  he  appeared  anxious 
to  magnify  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  assuming  titles  of  distioctioQ  for 
himself,  or  for  the  living  members  of  his  family  j  he 
even  declined  the  salutation  of  Emperor,  and  would 
not  accept  that  of  Pater  Patrke,  tUl  he  thought  that 
his  public  conduct  had  merited  itf 

He  repealed  the  arbitrary  law  relating  to  High 
Treason,  which  had  been  perverted  to  such  oppressive 
purposes  in  the  two  preceding  reigns,}  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
bv  giving  weight  and  influence  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  Constitution.  He  revived  the  Privy  Council 
which  Tiberius  had  discontinued,  and  referred  all 
matters  of  importance,  even  those  by  which  the  greatest 
popularity  was  to  be  gained,  to  the  decision  -of  the 
Senate;  and  when  he  thought  proper  to  enter  the 
Senate-house,  with  his  usual  escort  of  guards,  he  first 
requested  the  consent  of  the  Conscript  Fathers  to  the 
admission  of  the  military.^  He  evinced  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  the  Consuls,  to  whom  he 
paid  in  his  own  person  no  less  marks  of  attention  than 
they  were  used  to  receive  from  every  common  citi- 
zen ;||  and  he  observed  the  Constitutional  privileges 
of  all  Orders  in  the  State  with  scrupulous  courtesy. 
The  Tribunes  of  the  People  were  highly  gratified,  on 
a  public  occasion,  by  his  apologizing  for  having  no 
seats  to  offer  them  i%  and  the  populace  were  delighted 
to  find  the  private  property  of  the  Emperor  subject 
to  the  common  law,  and  liable  to  the  public  burdens.** 
At  the  same  time  all  the  new  taxes  were  remitted ; 
and  much  of  the  property  which  had  been  unjustly 
confiscated,  was  restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  or  to 
their  representatives ;  and,  to  prevent  the  injuries 
frequently  offered  to  noble  families  by  the  selfish  servility 
of  the  Courtiers,  he  procured  an  Act  to  be  passed,  de- 
claring void  all  legacies  to  the  Emperor,  bequeathed 
by  any  person  having  an  heir  at  law.tt 

These,  and  many  other  just  and  salutary  regulations, 
which  the  Emperor  was  diligent  in  enforcing,  and 
faithful  in  obeying,  together  with  his  affable  demean- 
our, and  generous  temper,  rendered  him  so  popular, 
that  upon  a  fiilse  report  of  his  assassination,  the  mob 
assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  vociferating  that 
the  Senators  were  *'  parricides,**  and  the  army 
"  traitors  ;**  and  a  dangerous  insurrection  would  have 
followed,  if  the  news  had  not  been  speedily  contra* 

dicted.lt 

An  attachment  so  strong  could  hardly  have  existed, 
bad  Claudius  been  really  ''  so  silly  an  Emperor,"  §§ 
(r^pup  tea}  fiufpo9,  Dion  Cassius,)  as  histoiians  have 
generally  represented  him ;  and  indeed  the  great 
number  of  judicious  and  useful  enactments  made  during 
his  reign,  which  Suetonius,||tl  and  Dion  Cassius  have 
related  in  their  usual  desultory  and  unconnected  man- 
ner, sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  not  only  sincerely 
**"'  ■  ■        ■    ■         I    »i  n 

*  Diou  Cassius,  lib.  Iz.    Saetonins,  ClmuL  11. 

t  Snetooins,  GiMt.  12.  X  Dioo  Caasias,  lib.  Is. 

$  Suetonius,  Claud.  12.  ||  Ibid.  23. 

IT  Ibid.  12.  •v  Dion  Gusiiis,  lib.  iz. 

+••'  Ibid.  II  Saetozuaa,  Ckmd.  12. 

§    Crevicr.  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

I    /«  Claud,  17, 19.  23.  25.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  patsim. 
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to 
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desirous  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  but  moreover  lUeriv 
was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  measures  by  which  Claudiot 
the  great  object  might  be  secured.    The  magnificent    ^^"' 
works,  and  the  noble  sentiments  which  are  ascribed  to  if^^ 
him,  oblige  us  to  attribute  the  &tuity  which  charac-     p^""*^ 
terises  some  parts  of  his  conduct  to  other  causes  than      ^^ 
natural  imbecility  j  and  serve  to  show,  that  the  most 
valuable   qualities  may    become  useless,    and  even 
contemptible,  from  the  early  and  unlimited  indulgence 
of  sensuality.*  i 

He  had  been,  at  an  early  age,t  betrothed  first  to  Uzoriov 
.£milia  Lepida,  with  whom  he  refused  to  coosummate  ^'■po'itioi 
his  marriage*  on  account  of  some  offence  taken  by 
Augustus;  and  soon  afterwards  to  Livia  Medullina,  a 
young  lady  of  very  high  extraction,  who  died  on  the 
wedding-day.  He  subsequently  married  Plantia  Ur- 
gulanilla,  whom  he  divorced  with  ignominy,  on  sus- 
picion of  adultery  and  murder;  and  MlitL  Petina,  from 
whom  he  was  separated  on  slighter  grounds.  He 
then  took  to  wife  the  infamous  Messalina,  whose 
revolting  imax>desty  and  abandoned  profligacy  have 
become  proverbial ;{  ^*^  whose  cruelty  and  falsehood 
prompted  him  to  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice 
equally  against  his  inclination  and  his  judgment.'' 

The  influence  of  this  wicked,  but  able  woman,  was  Go^i 
supported  by  that  of  three  favourite  officers  of  the  ^^^ 
household,  who  from  the  base  condition  of  slaves  ^^^ 
had  been  raised  to  situations  of  the  highest  trust  and 
honour.§  Pallas  was  made  Treasurer,  Narcissus 
Secretary  of  State,  and  CalUstus  a  sort  of  Minister  of 
the  Home  Department ;  and  this  evil  triumvirate  so 
unblushingly  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  that  when  the  Emperor  complained  of  the 
poverty  of  his  Exchequer,  he  was  told  that  he  might 
be  rich  enough  if  he  could  prevail  upon  two  of  lus 
freedmen  to  take  him  into  partnership.  ||  Into  such 
hands  the  indolent  habits  and  gross  tastes  of  Claudius 
induced  him  to  commit  that  power,  which  he  was  him- 
self capable  of-  exercising  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner i  and  abuses  of  the  worst  tendency  were  sanc- 
tioned by  his  authority,  whilst  he  was  indulging  in  the 
revelry  of  the  table,  preparing  for  renewed  gluttony 
by  the  use  of  emetics,  or  sleeping  off  the  effects  of 
his  intemperance.^  It  is  added,  that,  his  torpidity 
and  abstraction  were  greatly  a^ravated  by  soporific 
drugs,  which  the  Empress  administered  in  his  drink, 
that  she  might  securely  leave  her  place  by  his  side  to 
be  occupied  by  one  of  her  maids,  whilst  ^e  herself 
resorted  by  night  to  the  public  stews.**  During  the 
fits  of  languor  which  ensued,  Claudias  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  all  that  passed  around  him  j  and  suffered 
his  orders  to  be  revoked,  his  appointments  cancelled, 
and  his  friends  of  the  highest  rank  treated  with  indig- 
nity in  his  presence.  All  the  patronage  of  the  Em- 
pire became  the  property  of  Messalina  and  of  the 
Ministers  i  and  whosoever  presumed  to  remonstrate 
against  their  proceedings  was  sure  to  £eel  the  weight 
or  their  vengeaix^e. 

Their  earliest  victim  was  Julia,  ft  the  daughter  of  ^Jj^J 
Germunicus,  whom  the  Empress  thought  proper  to  ^^y^ , 
accuse  of  incontinence,  and  who  was,  in  consequence,  |^]^ 

*  Gifford,  Prtf,  TYant,  Ju»€nai,  odli  him  "  a  pedantic  lot, 
unable  to  gorem  tiimself.** 

t  Suetonius,  ClatuL  26.  t  See  Jwrenal,  Sat.  vi.  and  X. 

$  Pliny,  lib.  zxziii.  e.10.  11  Soetonian,  Ctmwtd.  28. 

%  Dion  Casriu^  lib.  Iz.  **  Juvenal,  So*  vi.  and  x. 

ft  Suetonius,  Claud.  29. 
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first  exfled,  and  afterwards  pnt  to  death.  Sejieca,  the 
Philosopher^  was,  at  the  same  timey  banished  to  Corsica 
as  the  partner  in  her  guilt.*  The  real  offence  of  the 
Princess  was  the  mnbeading  haaghtinesa  of  her  tem- 
per,  which  would  not  permit  her  to  stoop  to  characters 
whom  she  despised  |  that  of  the  man  ol  letters  was 
the  inflnence  which  his  talents  might  be  supposed  to 
possesa  over  the  Emperor.  There  was  no  act  in  the 
whole  reign  of  Clavdina  which  tended  so  strongly 
as  this  did  to  reflect  dishoaonr  upon  his  admiaistra- 
iion,  and  to  alienate  those  on  whose  suffirage  depends 
the  opinion  of  posterity. 

Dion  Cassiiis  places  in  the  first  year  of  Clandina 
the  second  restoration  df  Antiochos  to  the  King- 
dom of  Commaeena^  of  which  the  late  Emperor 
deprived  him,  mer  having  reinstated  him  in  it.t 
Abont  the  same  time  the  Iberian  Mithridates  was 
liberated  from  prison,  aad  sent  back  to  his  dominions 
in  Armenia ;  and  Mithridates,  of  the  Pontic  fiunily, 
received  the  Kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  fiosporas; 
Palsmon,  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  being 
presented  with  part  of  CiUcia  as  a  compensation  for 
his  loss. 

WhBst  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  a  war 
broke  out  in  Germany,  in  which  Gidba{  gained  great 
oredit,  rather  by  his  judicious  manner  of  restoring 
the  disc^i^ine  of  his  army,  than  by  any  very  brilliant 
action  ;  but  Gabinius  Seeundns,  who  commanded  in 
the  north,  distinguished  himself  by  so  many  victories, 
that  the  Emperor  conferred  upon  htm  the  surname 
of  Cftoadttff,  fix>m  the  Chai§d  whom  he  had  de- 
feated ;(  an  honour  extremely  rare  under  the  Imperial 
Government 

These  successes  brought  the  contest  w^h  the  Ger- 
man tribes  to  a  speedy  termination;  but  a  revolt, 
which  occurred  at  the  same  period  id  Mauritania, 
was  attended  with  more  importsat  oonsequences.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  King  Ptolemy, 
whom  C«us  Caesar  had  inhwnanly  put  to  death, 
and  whose  subjects  roae  in  arms  to  avenge  the 
treacherous  murder  of  their  Sovereign ;  hut  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  military  skill  aad  experience  of 
Soetonius  Pbulus,  who  pursued  them  be^rond  Mount 
Atlas,  hitherto  the  limit  of  the  Roman  arras.  .  In  the 
next  year  the  war  was  concluded  by  Cn.  Geta,  and 
Mauritania  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
Province.  It  was  divided  by  Claudius  into  two 
€rovemments,  each  of  vast  extent. 

The  Emperor  assumed  the  Consulship  on  the  first 
of  January,  witii  the  usual  formalities,  mmd  held  it  two 
months,  during  which  period  he  appeared  anxious  to 
gain  popularity  by  his  great  moderation  and  courtly 
demeanour,  no  less  than  by  an  extraordinary  attention 
to  the  duties  of  Ids  office.  He  avoided  all  those 
pompous  and  expensive  displays  of  power  in  which 
his  predecessors  had  indulged ;  and  even  on  the  birth 
of  T.  Claudius  Germanicus,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Britannicus,  the  first  son  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror bom  during  his  fiither  s  reign,  he  would  not 


^  XMoQ  CiuBiuB,  lib.  It. 

"f  Ibid.    Josephus^  Aniiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  5,6. 

t  Suetonius,  Oalba^  t. 


§  In  Claud.  24.    Oerier  conricts  Dion  C&anm  of  two  nui-     ji^m'*i. 


permit  any  more  than  the  usual  rejoicings.*  He  was 
careful  to  r^nove  the  disaflTection  wbidh  had  spread 
among  thd  Senators  during  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
Was  Cassar,  by  his  kind  and  familiar  manner  of 
visiting  them,  by  consulting  on  idl  occasicftis  their 
dignity  and  interest,  and,  at  the  same  tfane,  by 
rigorously  insisting  on  their  attendance  in  their 
places  whenever  business  of  importance  was  to  be 
discussed  in  the  Seuate^ouse.  He  examined  strictly 
into  the  department  of  the  pubUc  accounts,  and  re- 
fonned  many  of  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in 
Ar  appointment  of  Provincial  Govemors.t  A  great 
number  of  salutary  regulations  were  mule  relating 
to  the  Police  of  the  city,  the  supplies  of  the  marlcets, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  streets  from  fires  iX  ^^^ 
on  one  occaabn  the  Emperor  remained  two  nights  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  an  alarming  fire,  giving  orders 
with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  judgment  to  pre* 
vent  its  spreading  to  the  a^oining  streets* 

The  badness  of  the  seascm,  notwithstanding  all  the 
diligence  of  Claudius*  produced  a  great  scarcity  aad 
deamess  of  provisions }  and  the  pc^hce,  seditious 
firom  hunger,  vented  their,  rage  upon  the  Emperor, 
wasting,  in  an  attempt  to  injure  him,  as  much  bread 
as  would  have  supported  their-  families  for  some 
dayB.§  Claudius,  however,  escaped  fitun  the  shower 
of  loscves  which  was  intended  to  overwhelm  him, 
and,  instead  cif  resenting  this  Ul-treatment,  endea- 
voured to  relieve  the  public  distress.  His  difficulty 
arose,  in  part,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently 
secure  and  capacious  harbour  for  the  importation  erf 
com  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers.  Caius  C«esar 
had  intended  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  the 
construction  of  a  pier  at  JZA^gfitcfn.,  a  port  peculiarly 
convenient  for  ships  M>m  Africa  and  Skily,  the  great 
granaries  of  Rome ;  but  the  distance  overland  ^om 
tiie  Capital,  formed  a  serious  objection  to  t&is  plan, 
sinee  the  immediate  supply  oi  their  wants  was  the 
only  means  of  preventing  tumult  and  sedition  among 
the  inhabitanis  of  Rome.  Claudius,  therefore,  re* 
solved  upon  forming  a  harbour  on  a  large  scale,  upon 
the  right  embcuckure  of  the  Tiber  ;U  and,  although  the 
opinion  of  almost  all  the  scientific  noea  in  Italy  was 
uafiavourable  to  the  undertaking;  he  persisted  ia  his 
design,  and  completed  it  in  Uie  most  magnificent  man* 
ner,  and  with  the  most  entire  success. 

About  the  same  tini»e  was  completed  the  great 
aqueduct  projected  by  Caius  Cesar,  for  supplying  the 
whole  city  with  water  from  reservoirs,  above  thirteen 
leagues  distaat.  /Hie  expense  of  thk  undertaking, 
when  its  great  extent  and  admiraUe  workmanship 
are  considered,  was  extremely  moderate,  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  English  mooey.f 
Vast  sums  were  also  e^^peiided  in  making  and  levelling 
roads,  and  in  building  bridges,  to  facilitate  the  inland 
communication  ^  and  a  breakwater  was  constructed 
to  protect  the  Lucrine  Lake  from  the  swell  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,*^  to  which  it  had  been  laid  open  by 
Augustus,  in  forming  the  Julian  Navigation.  But  a 
work  of  Incomparably  greater*  cost  and  labour  was 
J,     ,  -  — ■ — ~-~ 

*  Snetoonis,  doHH.  87. 
t  Dion  Cttslus,  Kb.  Ix. 
;  Suetonios,    TAnnf.  18.    19.    20.      Dioii    CasOta,  Kb.  Ix. 
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takes  in  his  account  of  the  German  war.  Both  Dion  Casaius 
and  Suetonius  wrote  so  carelessly,  that  their  aceooots  of  events 
are  more  like  newspaper  reports  than  authentic  faisCories. 


$  Ibid.  H  Flinj,  ttb.  xtI.  e.  40. 

%  Setterthtm  ftr  mOKes,    Hbiy,  Kb.  xxxri.  c.  15. 
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Biograpliy.  the  dndning  of  the  FucineLake^  the  iailure  of  which^ 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  appears  to  have  been 
attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  though  Pliny* 
seems  to  have  thought  that  it  might  ultimately  have 
succeeded,  had  Claadius  lived  to  superintend  it.  The 
object  of  this  prodigious  undertaking,t  which  afforded 
employment    for   thirty  thousand  labourers   during 
nearly  twelve  years,  is  not  very  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  the  authors  who  so  warmly  commend  the  design  j 
nor  is  it  easily  to  be  conjectured :  it  might,  not  im- 
probably, be  intended,  partly,  to  find  occupation  for 
a  swarming  population,  too  numerous  for  ordinary 
labour,  and  too  dangerous  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  idleness.!    It  was  not  finished  till  towards  the  end 
of  this  reign,  and  no  apprehensions  appear  to  have 
been  entertained  of  the  result ;    for   the  Emperor 
took  the  opportunity  of  its  completion,  to  treat  the 
People  with  a  mock  sea-fight,  and  with  a  combat  of 
gladiators,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  incredible 
number  of  nineteen  thousand  criminals  were  engaged 
to  destroy  each  other.§    The  scene  was  unusuidly 
splendid ;  and  the  barbarous  spectacle  provided  for 
the  amusement  of  the  populace,  was  highly  gratify- 
ing ;  but  after  two  attempts  to  open  the  channel,  the 
water,  either  from  the  want  of  a  sufiicient  fall,  or 
from  the  choaking  up  of  the  tunnel,  remained  in  its 
place  ;  and  the  Lake  exists  to  this  day. 
But  whilst  the  Emperor  was  laying  the  foundation 
able  prao*   of  future  reputation  in  such  useful  and  magnificent 
mitut       ^^S^9,  he  was  at  the  same  time  bringing  upon  him- 
Claudius.    ^^^  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  and  the  contempt  of 
posterity,  by  yielding  to  that  timidity  of  character, 
which,  perhaps,  even  more  than  determined  wicked- 
ness unfits  men  for  command.    The  slightest  appre- 
hension of  personal  danger,  was  sufiicient  to  make 
him  forget  all  his  humanity,  and   love  of  popula- 
rity, and  to  obtain  his  ready  consent  to  the  most 
hasty  and  ill-timed  executions.    If  any  Nobleman  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  Empress  by  being  too 
virtuous,  or  the  Minister  iTy  an  appearance  of  in- 
tegrity, a  hint  that  he  carried  a  dagger  for  the  des- 
truction of  his  Sovereign,  was  enough  for  Claudius-— 
the  death  warrant  was  immediately  signed — and  to 
make  his  rashness  and  cowardice  as  notorious  as  possi- 
ble, the  Senate  was  instantly  convened  ;  and  the  £m« 
peror  in  person  attended  to  describe  his  dangers,  and 
his  terrors,  with  every  symptom  of  infantine  pusilla- 
nimity. ||     That  some  attempts  of  a  treasonable  nature 
were  actually  meditated  by  individuals,  appears  not 
improbable ;  but  his  suspicions  were  often  founded 
upon  the  most  imperfect  evidence,  or  even  upon  the 
superstitious  dreams  of  his  wife  and  her  accomplices 
in  deception. 
The  apprehension  of  having  incurred  the  displea- 
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*Tacitui,  ^muU,  lib.  zii.  c  56.  DetiUuium  nuxeuorit  oSo. 
Kiay,  loc.  eit. 

t  Eebard,  CIouUms,  book  IL  ch.  iiL  states  that  the  object 
of  the  work  was  to  increase  the  stream  of  the  Hber  into  which 
the  Lake  was  to  hare  been  drained  through  a  tonnel,  under  a 
rocky  hill,  three  miles  ii^  length.  The  Lake  is  now  called 
Celano. 

t  The  population  of  Rome,  in  this  reign,  is  stated  at 
6,844,000.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  this  to  be  the  number  of 
Roman  citizens,  rather  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
£chard,  toe.  at. 

§  Tacitus,  yiMol.  lib.  xii.  c  56.     Pliny    lib.  zzziii.  c.  4. 
Suetonius,  Claud,  20,  ^J.  33.     Dion  Cassins,  lib.  Ix. 
tl  Soctoniiis,  Claud,  13.  29, 36, 37. 


sure  of  the  ruling  party,  is  thought  to  have  been  the   mKrioi 
motive  which  induced  Vinicianus  to  form  a  plot  for  CUadiui 
subverting  the  Empire,  and  restoring  the  ancient  Coa-    ^^us 
stitution.*     Several  Senators  and  Knighta  were  im*  ^  ^*^"' 
plicated  in  the  conspiracy ;  and,  among  others,  Fariui 
Camillus  Scribonianus  who,  at  that  time,  held  a  con- 
siderable command  in  Dalmatia.  This  General  was  so 
infatuated  as  to  summon  the  Emperor  by  letter,  to  sur- 
render his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
People,  and  to  retire  to  a  private  station ;  and  Ciau-  RebeU. 
dius,  whom  fear  always  deprived  at  once  of  reason  ^^  l^"''- 
and  of  shame,  actually  took  the  opinion  of  his  Cabi-  ^^^^ 
net,  whether  the  mandate  should  be  obeyed.    The 
soldiers,  however,  who  were  by  no  means  desirous  of 
a  change  in  the  Government,  took  advantage  of  a 
pretended  ill  omen,  to  refuse  obedience  to  Camillus, 
and  rising  tumultuously  upon  their  officers,  slew  all 
those  who  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  rebellioa. 
The  Emperor,  delivered  from  his  alarm,  was  prodigal 
of  his  acknowledgments  to  the  troops,  and  rewarded 
them,  with  high    honours, t   although  for  nearly  a 
week  they  had  been  actually  in  arms  against  him. 
Those  soldiers  who  had  murdered  their  officers  were 
put  to  death  for  their  mutiny,  by  the  General  who 
succeeded  to  the  command, |  with  the  single  excepUon 
of  Volaginius,  who  had  assassinated  Camillus  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife.§     The  audacity  of  the  conspirators 
led  to  a  natural  conclusion  that  they  had  relied  upon 
numerous  and  powerful  accomplices  in  the  city  5  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  of  quality  were  appre- 
hended on  suspicion,  and  examined  by  torture.    Se- 
veral were  condemned  to  die,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.      Vinicianus  escaped  from  justice  by  a 
voluntary  death  $  and  Cecina  Psetus,  better  known  as 
the  husband  of  the  affectionate  and  heroic  Arria,  fol- 
lowed his  example.     Junia,  the  wife  of  Camillus, 
though  she  denounced  a  number  of  her  husband's  ac- 
complices, was  banished  for  life  -,  but  Claudius  would 
not  suffer  the  children  to  be  punished  for  the  g^ilt  of 
their  parents  ;  he  pardoned  the  son  of  Camillus,  and 
all  the  young  men  who  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  restored  to  them  their  family  estates. 

In  most  of  these,  and  in  a  variety  of  less  important 
trials,  the  Emperor  presided  in  person,  and  frequently 
gave  judgment;  but  as  he  permitted  his  worthless  CoD<i<rt of 
Ministers  to  be  his  assessors  and  prompters  on  all  ^^*  ^" ' 
occasions,  there  was  often  a  strange  contrast  between  ^^^^' 
his^  natural  lenity,  and  the  severity  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  compliance  with  their  mercenary  views ; 
and  the  attempts  which  he  made  to  excuse  these  in- 
consistencies, as  well  as  his  constitutional  want  of 
firmness  and  discrimination,  rendered  him  contempti- 
ble in  his  judicial  capacity.  He  chuckled  with  cow- 
ardly triumph  in  the  condemnation  of  a  traitor  ;  but 
was  disposed  to  be  lenient  in  most  other  criminal 
cases ;  in  Civil  suits  he  occasionly  displayed  consider- 
able acuteness,  and  one  of  his  decisions  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Solomon ;  but 
he  was,  at  other  times,  inexcusably  negligent,  and 
would  decide  a  cause  upon  hearing  only  one  side, 
or    even    without    hearing    either.  ||        His    want 
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lignp^*  of  penonal  dignity  frequently  exposed  him  toaffirontfl 
^^  from  the  advocates,  whom  he  knew  not  how  to  re- 
FnB    press ;  and  Dion  Cassias*  relates  that  an  enraged 
A.D.    pleader  once  threw  the  whole  contents  of  his  porte- 
41    feuilie  in  the  Emperor's  flEice,  and  escaped  with  im« 
^     pnnity.    But  although  Claudius  was  not  weU  qualified 
^     for  a  Jiidge«  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Courts 
occasioned  some  important  consequences.     He  in* 
quu«d  strictly  into  the  qualifications  of  the  Magistrates, 
sod  regulated  the  excessive  charges  of  the  lawyers, 
who  had  generally  fallen  into  the  custom  of  tfdcing 
fees  of  their  clients  jf  he  scrutinized  the  claims  of 
foreigners,  who  pretended  to  be  Roman  citizens,  and 
he  suffered  no  person  to  remain  in  oflSce  who  spoke 
Latin  with  a  foreign  accent  ;t  those  who  were  de- 
tected in  making  false  pretences  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
lenship  were  punished  with  death  ;§  the  privileges  of 
the  citizens  were  maintained  with  a  high  hand  ;  mar« 
riages  were  encouraged,  and  immunities  granted  to 
those  who  had  large  families  :  ||  and  the  slaves  were 
on  the  one  hand  kept  in  order  by  strict  regulations, 
and,  on  the  other,  protected  from  the  arbitrary  ca- 
price of  their  masters  by  equitable  laws. 
fcip       In  what  may  be  called  the  colonial  departments  the 
^'     administration  was  eqiully  mild  and  vigorous.     The* 
rights  of    patronage  which  Tiberius    had  violently 
usurped,  were  restored  to  the  Senate ;  several  States 
which  had  been  deprived  of  their  immunities,  or  laid 
under  tribute  were^  upon  proper  submission,  restored 
to  their  freedom  3  but  the  Lycians,  on  account  of  their 
inextinguishable    intestine  discord  were  deprived  of 
their  independence ;  and  the  Jews,  whose  animosity 
against  the  Christians  disturbed  the  peace   of  the 
city,  were  commanded  to  depart  from  Rome.^     Sue- 
tonius   ascribes  these  and  many  similar  measures, 
which  he  briefly  mentions  without  any  regard  to  dates, 
to  the  active  influence  of  Messalina  and  the  Ministry ; 
^  of  bat  it  is  clear  that  the  Empress  employed  herself  in 
*^  very  different  pursuits,  and  that  her  passions  were  too 
unbridled  for  mild  and   moderate  counsels  3  and  the 
freedmen  who  held  the  most  confidential  situations  in 
the  Court,  were  men  of  mean  talents  and  vulgar  sen- 
timents.     The  truth  appears  to  be   that    Claudius, 
when  neither  intimidated  by  evil  counsellors,  nor  be- 
sotted by  his  own  sensuality,  possessed  a  sound  judg- 
ment, considerable  talents,  and  a  gentle  disposition  ; 
hut  when  influenced  by  his  fears,  or  his  voluptuous- 
ness, he  was  easily  induced  to  adopt  the  most  oppres- 
sive, and  the  most  contemptible  line  of  conduct. 
^  oi    This   supposition  is   powerfully  confirmed    by  the 
^     behaviour  of  the  Emperor  in  the  expedition  to  Bri- 
tain^ which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this 
year  at  the  intercession  of  Vericus,**  a  fugitive  Briton, 
who   represented  himself  as'  having  been  extremely 
ill-treated  by  an  opposite  faction  in  his  own  country. 
Britain  was   at  that  time  so    little  known,  and   so 
lightly  esteemed,  that  no  Emperor  since  Julius  had 
thought  it  worth  the  expense  of  an  expedition,  and 
the  soldiers  loudly  objected  to  be  sent  "  beyond  the. 
limits  of  the  world." ft    Their  murmuring,  however, 

•  Lih-lx.  ' 

f  Tacitos,  AmnaL  lib.  si.  G.  4.    Qmntiliaii,  Imt.  Ub.  zii.  c.  7. 
t  Dion  CtMlni,  Ub.  la.  §  Ibid.  lib.  Ix. 

I  Snetoniiii,  Claud,  19. 

%  AeU,  eh.  *.-  iii.  rer.  2.    TacitDit^MiM/-  Ubkir.  c.  43.  Soeto- 
ii«,  Ctoud,  25.    Dion  Cuum,  lib.  i%^ 
**  Dion  Cuniu,  lib.  Is. 
tt  P.fnitut  toto  iM§o$  orbi  BriUmmok 


was  little  regarded ;  and  Plantius  embarked  a  large 
army  for  the  coast  of  Kent,*  where  he  landed  without 
opposition  or  difi&culty.  The  Britons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  sons  of  Cynobellinus,  Caractacus  and 
Trogodunmus,  made  a  determined  resistance,*  and 
avaued  themselves  of  the  difficult  nature  of  their 
country  to  harass  the  Roman  legions  and  retard  their 
progress.t  After  several  advantages  obtained  by 
Plantius  a  battle  was  fought  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river,  probably  the  Medway,  where  the  Roman  army 
obtained  the  advantage  by  means  of  German  troops, 
accustomed  to  ford  and  to  swim  across  the  great 
streams  of  their  own  wild  country.  In  this  action 
Vespasian,  afterwards  Emperor,  and  his  brother  Sabi- 
nus,  particularly  distinguished  thenuelves;  and  C* 
Sidius  Geta,  after  being  nearly  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  fight  with  so 
much  skill  and  valour  that,  although  not  of  Consular 
rank,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  Triumph.  The  Bri- 
tons, upon  this  defeat,  retired  to  the  marshy  lands 
near  the  mouth  of  "  a  river  called  the  Thames,*'  and 
by  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  flats  and  tides, 
exposed  their  pursuers  to  such  dangers,  that  Plantius 
became  alarmed>  and  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  daily  expectled  to  take  the 
command  in  person.  His  coming  was  delayed  t  by 
unfiivourable  weather,  in  which  he  twice  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  rdand  and  traverse  great  part  of  Gaul,  till, 
embarking  at  Boulogne,  he  crossed  tiiie  channel  and 
effected  a  disembarkation  on  the  British  coast.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  assuming  the  command,  Claudius 
passed  his  army  safely  over  the  Thames,  imd  engaging 
the  Britons,  defeiated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
pursued  them  to  Camalodunum§  the  Capital  of  King 
C3mobellinus  which  soon  fell  into  his  hands.  Seve- 
nd  of  the  neighbouring  clans,  at  the  same  time, 
professed  their  submission  to  the  Roman  Empire.il 

Claudius  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Britain,^ 
and  returned  to  Rome  highly  elated  with  his  success. 
The- Senate  readily  gratified  his  vanity,  and  decreed 
him  all  the  honours  which  he  could  desire.  The  soldiers 
saluted  him  as  a  Conqueror;'**  a  magnificent  Triumph 
in  which  the  Empress  was  permitted  to  appear,  was 
conferred  upon  him  j  Triumphal  arches  were  erected ; 
and  the  surnamett  Britannicus  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Emperor  and  upon  his  son.  The  public  rejoicings 
were  celebrated  with  uncommon  splendour,  and  an 
annual  festival  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
his  atchievements. 

During  the  three  following  years  no  events  of  mo- 
ment occurred  at  Rome.  The  war  was  continued  iur 
Britain  with  great  success  :  Vespasian  is  said  to  have 

•  CtofUr,  Ub.  Tiii.  gee.  2. 

t  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  Ix.    Saetomus,  Claud,  17. 

1  Suetonius,  ibid. 

§  MaldoD,  or,  according  to  some  others.  Saffron  Walden  in 
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Return  and 
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II  Dion  Cassias,  Jib.  Xx.  Suetonius  differs  from  Dion  Cassias, 
and  ascribes  the  whole  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  Flantius.  He 
makes  Claudius  arrive  only  in  time  to  receiye  the  homage  of  the 
Tanquished  Britons.  Dion  Cassius  has  been  followed  in  this  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  superior  clearness  and  probability  of 
his  narrative. 

%  Suetonius  says,  «  but  a  few  days,"— -but  as  Claudins  was  six 
months  absent  from  Rome  on  this  expedition,  it  seems  probable 
that  his  stay  in  Britain  was  more  considerable. 

••  Jmperator, 

ft  Juvenal  calls  him,  Generottu  BHianwaUf  Sat,  z» 
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Bloflfnplif.  commanded  m  Hiirty  actions ;  to  have  taken  twei^f 
towns  ;  and  to  have  overrun  tke  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
was  considered  as  an  important  acquisitioD.*  Plan- 
tins,  m  the  mean  time,  subdued  the  country  now  in- 
cluded hi  Uie  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  re* 
duced  it  to  the  Ibrm  of.a  Roman  Pfovince ;  fior  which 
on  his  return,  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  was  honoured 
with  an  Ovation,  and  with  particidar  marks  of  the 
Bmperor  a  fevour  and  regard.? 

These  honours  were  conferred  upon  Flantina  in  the 
year  in  which  Claudius,  and  the  servile  flatterer  Vitel- 
lios  were  colleagues  both  in  the  Consulshqi  and  Cen- 
sorship. In  the  latter  ofice^  the  Bmperor  exerted 
himself  with  laudable  activity  to  stem  ^e  tomnt  of 
luxury  and  debauchery,  which  threatened  to  over* 
whelm  the  small  remains  of  Roman  virtue.  He  met 
the  fate  of  most  reformen,  and  became  the  object  of 
Hl^wili,  misrepresentation,  and  ridiGole;  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  was  ofiten  injudicions,  and  inconsistent, 
and  unequal  in  the  exercise  of  hia  censures  and  punish- 
ments ',  and  die  habits  of  the  times  i^ere  ill  suited 
for  the  revival  of  a  jurisdiction,  ahraya  invidious,  and 
kmg  since  disused.  Nor  was  his  unpopularity  tlie 
worst  effect  of  his  zeal  fiav  the  public  morals.  Con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  him,4  wliich  served  as 
pretexts  to  Mcssalina  and  her  minions  for  taking  away 
the  lives  and  properties  of  aU  who  vrere  (^noxious  to 
them*  Among  these  victims  was  Potnpeius  Magnns, 
the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  ||  who  su£fered  death  with 
his  father  and  Baother,^  and  Valerius  Asiaticns,  one 
oi  the  most  virtuous  and  distinguished  nobkmen  of 
his  time,  whose  wife,  Foppsa,  Imd  the  ausfortone  to 
displease  the  Empress.** 

Sixty-four  years  only  had  elapsed  since  Augustua 
held  the  centenary  jubilee,  to  wliich  all  subsequent 
ages  have  been  indebted  for  the  Gonaea  ^ecalare  of 
Horace;  but  Clandins,  who^  on  moat  occasions^ 
affected  to  take  tiiat  Emperor  for  his  model,  vras  so 
desirous  to  cdebrate  the  "  Secular  Games,*'  as  they 
were  called,  that  he  thought  proper  to  reckon  accord* 
lag  to  die  old  stile,  in  preference  to  the  reformed 
Calendar ;  and  thereby  he  brought  Ac  century  to  a 
dose  in  the  present  year.tt  The  Games  and  shows 
vrere  exhibited  with  great  splendour,  and  the  Emperor 
and  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Nohilityendeavofured  by  their  presence  and  conde- 
seenaioD  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  People ; 
but  the  popular  finrourite  was  the  young  L.  Domitius, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Nero,  the  son  of  Agrippina, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  a£bbiltty  and  mag- 
nificence. U  waa  remarked  that  a  comedian  nataaed 
Stephanio  appeared  on  the  stage  who  had  acted  before 
Augustus  at  the  last  Jubttee4t  The  Emperor,  ai- 
virays  fond  of  literary  trifles,  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  adding  three  additional  letters  to  the 


*  Snetonhn,  retpmsum^  4.    Dion  Cassim,  lib.  Ix. 

t  SuetoniiM,  Ciaud.  24.    TncUm^Agricola^  UKxiv. 

Z  Suetonius,  Ctaud.  16.  §  Dioa  CuMios,  Hb.  Ix. 

n  He  married  CImidius's  eldest  daughter  Aatonia, 

%  Snetoniira,  Ckatd.  29. 

••  Taeitus  gires  a  detailed  account  of  the  intrignca  wbicb  led 
So  tbis  tragical  erent    Aimai.  lib.  xi  c.  1.  4.  Tib.  xiU.  c.  45.  &c. 

ft  The  Cbronology  adopted  by  Crevicr  bos  been  here  fbHowed 
as  the  moat  eonvenieBt,  if  not  titc  best  supported.  See  Crerier, 
Cimidiu9y  Mb.  Vlii.  see,  2.  Conriderable  diSfculty  witt  be  found  m 
reconciling  the  best  autborities  as  to  the  precise  A.  o.  c, 

::  Pliny,  lib.  vu.  c.  48. 


Bomaa  alphabet  $*  het,  as  they  proifed  of  Blteser* 
vice,  they  did  not  aurvive  him.  Cli 

While  all  Rome  was  intent  upon  theentertsinmcDts  ^H 
oi  the  Jidiilee,  to  whkh  they  attached  an  eatrsoidi-  v^' 
nary  importance.t  the  tranqmUity  of  the ProTincei    p^ 
was  distarhed  both  m  Ana  and  in  Europe.    The  CAe-    j^ 
nod,  a  considerable  German  tribe,  had,  by  their  ht"     41 ' 
qoent  intestine  broOa,  lost  every  member  of  their  Chief-      to 
taints  fiimily,  with  the  excqition  of  Italus,  whose     54. 
fiithcr  had  been  a  Roman  dtiaen,  and  who  was  him-  Comm^ 
self  a  settled  inhabitant  of  Bome.t    The  party  at- ^^"''^i 
tached  to  his  famUy  hmted  him  to  «sume  the  seep-  ^"^^ 
tre,  and  Ckudina  sent  him  into  Genaany  with  a  haod* 
some  retimie,  and  with  ridi  preaents ;  but  his  Rosasa 
education  and  connectiona  rendered  him  unacceptable 
to  the  oppositr  faction,  and  the  Civil  wars  of  the 
Chenud     were    renewed    with    increased   violence. 
Claudius>  however,  adopted  the  policy  of  Tiberius, 
and  forbore  to  interfere  in  the  internal  dispute  of  his 
allies,  as  long  aa  they  were  confined  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories^   The  Chauci  had  not  the  pnidmice  to  keep 
within  those  limits;  but  taking  advantage  of  the 
death  of  the  Roman  General§  who  commanded  ia 
Lower  Germany,  they  made  incursions  into  that  Pro- 
vince ;  and,  under  the  command  of  Gannascos  a  Ca- 
nineiate  by  birth,  commenced  a  system  of  piratical 
depredations  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where  long  peace 
and  commercial  habits  had  rendered  the  inhabitaats 
unfit  for  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time  temptiDg 
ol^ecta  of  plunder.    The  incursions  were  speedily  re- 
pressed by  the  arrival  of  Corbulo  to  take  the  coai- 
mand  :  his  men  of  war  drove  the  privateers  from  the 
open  seas,  and  he  followed  them  into  the  shallows 
and  estuaries,  in  light-armed  vessels  constructed  for 
the  pnrpoee,  which  enabied  him  in   a  short  time  to 
destroy    or  take   them  alL     The   CAonci,  however, 
though  driven  from  the  ocean,  were  still  fermidable 
by  land ;  and  Corbulo  was  sensible  that  in  the  re- 
hired eondition  of  Roman  discipline,  hia  legions  would 
be  liaUe  to  surprise  and  defeat  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  pursue  thesoL 
He  resolved  therefore  to  restore  the  rigour  of  the 
ancient  discipline  in  bis  army,  before  be  opened  the 
campaign  $   and  he  effected   hia  purpose  with  sack 
extraordinary  resolution  and  saceesa^  that  the  very 
reputation  of  his  military  character  intimidated  ioto 
submission  the  Erisi,   who  had  for    nenriy  twenty 
years   maintained  their  independence  of  tbo  Roman 
Governmentll     But  Corbuloi,  thougb  a  good  soldier, 
was  of  a  base  and  selfish  character ;  bia  object  wss  to 
prolong  and  extend  the  war  in  order  to  increase  bis 
own  opportunities  of  distinguishing  biaosdf  }  and  be 
procured  the  assassination  of  Gannascua  under  the 
pretext  of  treatiog  witiii  the  leading  n^n  among  the 
CkQHcL%  Claudius,  who  perfectly  understood  his  lao- 
tives,  sent  him  peremptory  orders  to  conclude  the 
campaign,  and  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine;  and,  as  he 

*  Supposed  to  bare  been  P  the  Eolic  diyamnvi»  Y^,  and  f«- 
Tacitus,  ^mnal,  lib.  xi.  c.  13.    SoetoniuSy  Ckned,  41. 

f  The  fondnesa  of  the  Romans  for  all  pofalie  saiiscmeBtf,  is 
one  ot  their  remarkable  characteristics. 

Duat  tantum  ret  anxius  opiat^ 
Panem  et  Ciremaet.    Jqt, 
t  Tacitus,  jfrnud,  Hb.  xi.  c.  16,  17. 
§  Sanguinius  Maximos.    Tacitus,  ^mnmi.  ISb.  xi.  c.  10. 

%  Tacitus  seems  to  excuse  tkia  baseana,  on  Ihe  groead  fkit 
GoniiAScus  had  been  himself  a  traitor 
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win  not  hi «  conditioQ  to  refuse  obedience,  he  left  tho 
berbarians  at  peace,  and  employed  his  soldiers  in  cot* 
tiof^  a  canal  Aree  and  twenty  miles  in  length  to  oon- 
■ed  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese,*  which  is  supposed  to 
be  still  in  use.t  The  Emperor  to  console  him  for  his 
disappointment, allowed  him  the  losigniaof  a  Triumph^ 
which  his  naval  exploits  had  weU  merited ;  but  tho 
▼alae  of  the  honour  wis  greatly  lowered  by  its  being 
shared  with  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  who  commanded  in 
Upper  Germany  without  having  come  to  action  with 

the  enemy,  t 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Provinces, 
eonsiderable  agitation  prevailed  at  Rome,  in  oonse* 
fteGanlf  quence  of  a  clttm  made  by  the  Nobility  of  that  part 
k^^    of  Ganl,  diniaguished   by  the  appelktion  of  GoOia 
lenate.      Comafa,§  to  be  admitted  into  the  Senate,  an  angmen* 
tadoo  of  which  body  was  then  in  contemplation.    The 
Cisalpine  and  NarbonneseGanls  had  long  since  enjoyed 
tfiis  envied  privil^e ;  and  as  the  others  had  also  been 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citiaenship,  they  were  ambi* 
tious  of  attaining  to  seats  in  the  Senate,  and  conse* 
qneatly  to  all  the  highest  offices  in  the  Empire.    The 
ancient  Roman  families,  descended,  as  they  imagined, 
from  the  companions  of  .£neas,  looked  with  great  jea* 
lousy  upon  all  Senators  of  foreign   extraction ;   bat 
they  felt  that  to  admit  into  their  body  men  whom 
they  still  regarded  as  barbarians,  would  be  an  intoler* 
aUe  degradation  5    and  they  opposed  it  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.     Bat  Claudius,  who  saw  the 
advantage  of  consolidating  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  meditirted  a  still  nirther  extension  of  the  same 
privilege  to  all  the  Provinces,  persisted  in  his  liberal 
intentions;    and   4n  some    degree    reconcile    the 
Senate  to  the  measure,  by  a  speech  which,  as  it  is  re- 
ported by  TEidtus,!!  is  rerowkable  for  sound  reaaon, 
and  elegant  language^  though  Suetonius  affects  to 
diow  that  it  displayed  some  technicid  ignorance  of 
kgal  distinctions.^    At  the  same  time,  to  conciKate 
the  old  Italian  families,  the  Emperor  created  from 
among  the  noblest  of  the  Senators,  several  new  Pa- 
tricians, the  number  of  those  added  by  Julius  Csesar 
and  by  Augustus  having  been  greatly  diminished.** 
J^oa     The  credit  which  Claudius  might  have  derived  ftom 
f^^"^   his  public  conduct  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
scandalous  circumstances   of    his  private  life.    The 
Empress,  whose  monstrous  profligacy  is  unfit  dther  to 
he  recorded  or  read,  encouraged  him  in  a  course  of 
hyw  debaucheiy,  which  afforded  her  both  opportunity 
and  excuse  for  her  own  flagitious  excesses  j  and  she 
had  long  ceased  to  be  restrained  either  by  fear  or 
^hame  in  the  pursuits  of  her  plea8ures.tt    She  had 
tome  time  since  formed  an  intrigue  with  Silius,  a 
jonng  Nobleman  about  the  court,  who  was  considered 
J0  the  handsomest  man  of  hb  time;  and  had  oU^ed 
Mm  to  repudiate  his  innocent  wife  that  she  mig^ 
liare  no  rival  in  his  affections :()  hot,  as  if  tlus  was 
not  sufficiently  notorious,  she  now  resolved,  during  the 

•  Tiidtai,.<4bMM^Iib.3d.c.90.       f  Cvevier,  fib.  vuL  aec.  f. 
t  TKiSB,  ^iMllib. si.  SL 

§  Hie  nart  of  Gaul  conqaered  by  Julius  Cttiar,  90  called  from 
Uie  long  hair  worn  by  the  Nobility.  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  xL  c.  23. 

M  AnmmLlSh.xi.t.24.  %Cimmd.9^. 

^*  TKitara,  ^mud.  lib.  iL  c.  25. 

ft  See  Juwnal,  gml.  vi..  Tadtus,  Ammmi.  Ub.  -A,  SnetoBias, 
Clmt4,    Diom  Gaasias,  lib.  Iz.  fomim, 

IX  Taclttts,  jtamM,  H>.  1^  c.  12.  TKitoi  attranitea  Uk  proposal 
•f  marriafe  to  Silia».  JuTenal  implies  that  Mcsaaliiia  Uuvatened 
his  life  to  iaince  hit  cosipliance.     iftrf.x. 


na 
and  others 


BnipeioKs  abtenos  at  (MM^  to  contniet  a  ipMkc  mar-  Xlbanaa* 
n^t  with  her  paramour  1  and  she  celebrated  her  ^5i? 
nuptiab  with  all  the  usual  cereasoniea,  and  with  a 
pomp  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  partka.  The  wed- 
ding festivities  were  rather  like  JB«cdianaliaa  oigiea, 
than  decent  rejoicings ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their 
revelry,  a  sodden  dead  overcast  their  mtrrimeot;  a 
loose  character  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  Court  buffoon, 
hariog  dimbed  into  a  tree  in  the  garden,  upon  being 
asked  **  v^t  he  saw  there  ?'*  replied,  **  a  terrible  storm 
coming  op  fiom  (ktia"  And  the  guilty  couple  had 
not  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  apeech,  when 
intellsgence  arrived  that  ^  Emperor  was  actually 
on  the  road,  with  the  full  purpose  of  calling  them  to 
a  severe  account.  All  instandy  dispersed  $  and  the 
Bmpress,  relying  upon  her  habitual  influence  over  her 
hnsbaod,  hastesmd  to  meet  him,  and  to  avert  the  effects 
of  his  resentment. 

Tbere  is  some  ineonaiflfeettcy  in  the  accounts  which 
all  the  histofiaas  give  of  the  behaviour  of  Chiadius 
on  tliia  trying  oooasion.  Tacitus,  who  is  by  for  the 
most  candid,  as  weil  as  the  most  authentic,  attributes 
to  him  a  strong  feeling  of  just  indignation  struggling 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  and  of  conjugal  and  parental 
affection  ^  hut  he  agrees  with  Suetonius  and  Dion 
Cassius  in  his  description  of  the  unacoountaiile  apathy 
with  whidi  the  Emperor  rather  suffered  tiian  directed 
the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  $  and  the  strange  in* 
difference  which  he  afterwards  manifested  to  idl  that 
had  occurred.*  The  death  of  Silins,  and  of  sevend  Death  of 
other  persons  guilty  of  adultery  vrith  Messattna,  was  Silius,  ^ 
promptly  decieed;  and  they  siriunitted  to  thor  sen*^J[^^ 
tence  with  more  fbrtitnde  than  tiouhl  have  been  ' 
expected  firora  the  tenoor  of  their  lives.  The  Empress, 
to  the  last,  cherished  a  hope  that  the  demeocy,  or 
the  irresolution  of  Oandius,  and  Ae  artful  inter- 
cessions of  her  friends,  would  operate  in  her  favour  % 
but  when  she  found  tlmt  her  condemnation  was  d^ 
lermined,  and  that  her  former  associates  in  intrigue 
were  now  leagued  against  her,  she  made  a  fedde 
attempt  to  die  by  lier  own  hand,  and  wanting  resdbi* 
tion  to  complete  it,  ehe  was  despatched,  in  an 
ignominious  manner,  by  the  officer  oommisswned  to 
perform  the  euecution.  CUudius,  deeply  affected  by 
his  conjugal  dishonour,  which  he  was  tlie  last  man  in 
Rome  lo  discover,t  poblidy  declared  tliat  nothing 
should  Induce  him  to  venture  upon  another  manriage. 

Tl)e  Emperor,  however,  from  his  liahits  of  life;,  was  The  Em- 
unfit  to  govern  liimself ;  and  his  MinisterB  were  per-  P«ror  mai^ 
fectly  aware  that  he  would  lie  more  safely  and  readily  ^^  ^ 
managed  by  the  intervention  of  a  woman,  than  by  j^grippiiuu 
their  own  Sn^  influence.    In  the  chcnce  of  a  proper 
person  to  share  the  Throne,  each  of  the  three  fovourite 
freedmen  was  eager  to  secure  his  own  interest,  by  re- 
commending a  lady  who  should  feel  herself  indebted 
for  her  elevation  to  him  alone  :  Narcissus  was  desir-  ' 
ous  that  the  Emperor  should  take  back  his  divorced 
wife  iBlia  Petina,  who  was  still  living  j  Callistus  pro- 
posied  Lollia  PauUna,  once  the  wife  of  Caligula ;  and 
nlias  boldly  maintained  the  policy  of  uniting  the 
branches  of  the  Caesarian  family  by  a  marriage  between 
Claudius  and  his  niece  Agrippina.^    This  lady,  though 

•  Tacitus,  AnmaL  lib.  ri.  c.  38. 

t  Juvenal,  Sai.  Ub.  x.    Dtdecmt  Uk  dmmt  aeki  mMmmM, 

t  Tacitus.  AnnmL  Kb.  ziL    c.  2.    Crvvier   {Claud    lib.  faK.) 

eonplftins  of  tbe  ohMorrity  of  tbe  text  of  Tacitus  in  tbis  place* 

He,  however,  gives  the  sense  of  it  correctly. 
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Biognpliy.  not  charged  wHh  all  the  vices  of  the  late  Empress, 
.was  of  a  character  sufficiently  infamous ;  she  had  been, 
hve  years  since,  guilty  of  poisoning  her  second  hus- 
band, the  orator  Passianus,*  in  order  to  i>ecome 
mistress  of  the  vast  property  which  he  had  be- 
queathed  to  her^f  but  her  high  birth,  her  suitable 
age  and  connections,  and,  above  all,  the  artful 
blandishments  with  which  she  took  care  to  allure  her 
uncle,  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration,  and 
it  was  determined  that  she  should  be  recommended 
to  the  Emperor.  No  sooner  was  this  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  known  to  Agrippina^  than  she  employed 
Vitellius,  a  cunning  politician  and  servile  flatterer, 
to  break  off  the  intended  match  between  Silanus  and 
the  Emperor's  daughter  Octavia,  that  she  might 
strengthen  herself  by  a  double  union  of  the  fEimilies, 
and  thus  give  to  Domitius,t  her  son  by  her  first  hus- 
band, §  a  claim,  by  marriage  as  well  as  by  descent,  to 

Sil?!*****^  the  Imperial  purple.  Vitellius,  acting,  though  some- 
■  """*  what  irregularly,  in  his  capacity  of  Censor,  degraded 
Silanus  on  a  false  and  scandalous  chaige  of  incest ; 
and  the  Emperor,  shocked  at  the  enormity  of  the 
guilt  imputed  to  him,  peremptorily  commanded  him 
to  think  no  more  of  his  alliance.  ||  But  the  charge 
against  Silanus,  however  plausibly  supported,  was  not 
well  chosen ;  it  served  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
Claudius,  and  to  suggest  to  him  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  consequences  of  an  incestuous  marriage ; 
and  he  refused  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Agrip- 
pina,  till  his  doubts  could  be  fairly  set  at  rest. 
Vitellius  was  too  wily  to  be  foiled  by  this  specious 
difficulty  j  he  proposed  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to 
legalize  the  marriages  of  uncles  with  their  nieces, 
"  which,  he  observed  to  the  Conscript  Fathers,  were 
common  among  other  nations,  and  were,  at  all  events, 
inore  creditable  than  forced  marriages  with  other 
men's  wives  ;"^  alluding  to  the  cases  of  Augustus 
and  Livia,  and  of  Caligula  and  Livia  Orestilla,  and 
LoUia  Paulina.  The  law  was  easily  obtained;  and 
the  People  hailed  it  with  their  usual  acclamations  3 
but  neither  Patricians  nor  Plebeians  were  found  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  sanction.**  The  Imperial 
nuptials,  however,  li^ere  celebrated;  and  Agrippina 
became,  in  effect,  the  arbitrary  Sovereign  of  Rome,  ft 
'  Nor  was  she  remiss  in  exercising  that  power  which 
shC'had  been  so  active  in  attaining.  The  whole  of 
the  Imperial  establishment  was  immediately  placed 
upon  a  new  footing ;  the  utmost  attention  was  paid 
to  dignity  and  decorum;  a  strict  economy  was  en- 
forced, and  the  revenue  and  fiscal  dues  were  closely 
exacted ;  the  enemies  of  the  Empress  were  banished 
or  put  to  death,  and  their  property  was  confiscated  ;{t 

*  Velleins  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  llS. 

t  200,000,000  sesterces,  more  than  ;f  1,500,000. 

X  Afterwards  the  Emperor  Nero. 

I  C.  Dom.  Anobarbus. 

II  Silanus  committed  suicide,  his  sister,  accused  with  him, 
^ras  ba nished.    Suetonius,  Claud,  29. 

%  Tacitus,  ^nnai.  lib.  xii.  c.  6. 

**  Suetonius,  Claud,  29.  affirms  that  if  one  or  two  marriages 
took  place  under  the  new  Act,  they  were  procured  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empress. 

ft  Tacitus,  jinnal,  lib.  xii.  c  7. 

XX  Among  these  was  LoUia  Paulina,  her  riral  for  the  hand 
of  Claudius.  She  was  banished  with  only  fire  millions  of 
sesterces,  £40,000.  and  afterwards  beheaded.  The  rest  of  her 
vast  property,  of  which  the  jewels  alone  were  estimated  at  more 
Ihan  £350,000.  was  confiscated.  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  xii.  c.  22. 
Pliny,  lib.  ix.  c.  35. 
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a  vote  of  the' Senate  was  procured,  recommending  the  ^Iberiia 
marriage  of  the  young  Doniitius,  now  only  thirteen  ^°<^« 
years  old,  with  Octavia ;  and  CUudius  was  induced  ^^ 
to  adopt  him,  and  thus  to  give  him  the  rights  of  ' 
primogeniture,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  son  Bri* 
tannicus,  whom  every  one  loved^  every  one  pitied, 
and  every  one  neglected.* 

The  Philosopher  Seneca  had  been  recalled,  and 
appointed  tutor  to  Domitius,  who,  in  his .  fourteenth 
year^t  assumed  the  Vvrilt  habit  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies and  largesses  to  the  populace,  and  appeared 
in  public  with  a  magnificent  equipage,  and  nobly  at- 
tended ;  whUat  Britannicus  was  seen  in  his  in&ntioe 
dress,  and  with  a  mean  retinue,  the  Empress  having 
taken  care,  under  frivolous  pretences,  to  remove  from 
the  Court  all  who  had  served  him  in  his  infancy,  or 
who  were  attached  to  his  interest.  Among  these  were 
Crispinus  and  Geta,  the  Prefects  of  the  Prstorian 
guards,  who  were  succeeded  in  their  commmand  by 
Afranius  Burrhus,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  most  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  Empress.  At  the  same  time 
Domitius  was  made  Princeps  Juventutis,  and  Fro* 
consul,  empty  titles,  which,  however,  served  to  add 
to  his  ranlc  and  dignity ;  and  Agrippina  obtained  the 
entrk  to  the  Capitol  in  her  carriage,  a  privilege  of  the 
Priesthood  so  highly  esteemed,  that,  it  added  to  the 
distinctions  even  of  this  illustrious  lady,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  an  heir  apparent  to  the  Throne,}  and  the 
sister,§  wife,||  and  mother  of  Emperors.^ 

The  scarcity  of  corn,  which  prevailed  throughout  Scwaiy. 
Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius,** was  particularly  felt  in  Rome  in  the  winter  of 
this  year ;  but  the  providential  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son. If  and  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  importation  of  grain,  prevented  the 
fiital  effects  of  famine. 

The  transactions  with  Parthia  are  related  in  ano- 
ther portion  of  our  work,  wherein  will  be  found 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Meherdates,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  tyrant  Goterzes.  About  the  same  Troobki'ii 
time,|t  Mithridates,  the  descendant  of  Mitbridates  theBoip- 
the  Great,  and  an  inheritor  of  his  bold  and  indefati-^- 
gable  genius,  whose  restoration  to  his  Cimmerian 
dominions  we  have  already  mentioned  in.  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  took  advantage  of  the  defence- 
less condition  in  which  the  Bosporus  was  left,  to 
excite  disturbances  against  the  Romans^  who  it  seems 
had  again  dispossessed  Mithridates  soon  after  they 
had  replaced  him,  and  had  bestowed  his  Throne  on 
Cotys,  whose  disposition  was  more  subsen'ient  to 
their  will.  On  the  first  attack  of  Mithridates,  Cotys 
fled  for  protection  to  Aquila,  the  Roman  Commander; 
but  he,  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  Mithridates  by 
force,  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Eunones, 
Chief  of  the  Adorn,  who  readily  engaged  to  m,eet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  whilst  the  Romans  were  to  besiege 
the  principal  fortresses.  By  this  arrangement  Mi- 
thridates was  speedily  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress ; 
and  Aquila  obtained  great  credit  for  the  able  manner* 
in  which  he  had  husbanded  his  resources,  and  gained 


•  Taritus,  AnnaL  lib.  zii.  G.  26.  58.    Dion  Casnus,  tih.  Ix. 
•f*  It  was  not  customary  to  take  the  toga  vhilit  till  the  compktwn* 
of  the  fourteenth  year ;  viz.  in  the  fifteenth. 

X  Oermanicus.  $  Caligula.  ll  Oaudius 

f  Nero.    Crerier,  Claudhu,  lib.  iz.  sec.  1. 

••  Act*,  ch.  xi.  ver.  26. 

ft  Tacitus,  Atmal.  Ub.  xii.  U  Ibid.  c.  15, 
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an  almost  bloodless  victory.*  The  vanquished  Mo- 
narch, distrustful  of  all  his  allies,  and  justly  suspicious 
of  Ronuin  treachery,  gave  himself  up  to  Eunones,  on 
condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  led  in  Triumph.  Claudius,  who  was 
personally  hostile  to  Mithridates,  hesitated  whether 
to  accept  his  submission  on  these  conditions ;  but, 
considering  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  renewing  the 
war  with  a  desperate  enemy,  and  the  uncertainty  and 
fruitlessness  of  victory,  he  replied  to  the  application 
of  Eunones  in  favour  of  his  captive,  that  "  although 
Mithridates  deserved  the  severest  punishment,  and 
that  be  possessed  ample  means  of  inflicting  it,  yet  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  spare  the  suppliant 
whilst  they  reduced  the  rebellious  to  obedience." 
Mithridates  was  according  sent  to  Rome,  and  appeared 
before  the  Emperor  with  a  haughty  and  dignified  de- 
meanour, saying,  *'  I  am  uot  brought,  I  come  hither ; 
if  you  doubt  it^  set  roe  at  liberty,  and  take  me  again, 
if  yoji  can."t 

The  Empress,  meanwhile,  desirous  of  handing 
down  to  posterity  the  reputation  of  her  talents  and 
influence,  founded,  at  Ubii,  the  place  of  her  birth,  a 
Roman  Colony,  which  was  named  after  her,  Colonia 
JgrippuuLl  Whilst  this  was  in  progress,  the  CatH, 
a  people  of  Upper  Germany,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Province  by  their  predatory  incursions  $  but  they 
were  speedily  and  signally  chastised  by  L.  Fomponius, 
who  obtained  for  his  successes  against  them  the 
honour  of  a  Triumph ;  "  a  slender  addition,**  Tacitus 
observes,  "  to  the  fame  of  a  man,  who  will  be  so  well 
known  to  posterity  by  his  Poetry."  § 

But  although  Claudius  was  active  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  repel  every  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the 
Empire,  he  resolutely  adhered  to  his  policy  of  ab- 
staining from  any  interference  in  the  internal  discus- 
sions of  the  petty  States  in  Germany ;  nor  could  all 
the  interest  of  Vannius,  who  had  thirty  years  before 
been  made  ChiefUun  of  the  Suevi  by  Drusus  Caesar, 
and  was  at  this  time  expelled  by  his  subjects,  ||  induce 
the  Emperor  to  take  any  farther  part  in  the  quarrel,  than 
to  promise  him  a  place  of  refuge  and  protection  if  he 
should  be  defeated  by  the  rebels }  and  strict  orders 
were  sent  to  P.  Atellius  Hister,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  forces  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  provide  for 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  conquert>rs.  Vannius  and 
his  adherents  being  thus  left  to  their  own  resources, 
and  to  the  precarious  aid  of  their  allies  the  Jazyges, 
were  finally  defeated  and  driven  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube ;  and  were  soon  after- 
wards peaceably  settled  in  a  domain  in  Pannonia, 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Emperor.  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Siievi  was  divided  between  the  two  nephews  of 
'Vannius,  Vangio  and  Sido,  who  had  been  most  active 
in  promoting  the  rebellion. 

The  war  in  Britain,  which  was  renewed  at  this  time, 
assumed  a  very  different  character.    The  superiority 


•  Tteitas,  ^unoL  lib.  xti.  c.  17. 21.  f  Ibid. 

Z  Ibid.  c.  27.    HodU  Colofpe. 

f  Pompooius  was  kept  seren  yean  in  prison  by  Ttberiiis, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  several  Tragedies,  of  which  Quia- 
tilian  speaJis  in  terms  of  modified  approbation.  InsHt.  Or.  book  z. 
c  1.  Pliny,  Eyut.  ril.  c.  17.  records  bis  deference  to  public 
opinion  In  preference  to  that  of  the  critics.  "  Provoeo  ad  popu^ 
ittrnf**  was  nis  usual  appeal  when  criticised  by  bis  friends. 

II  Tadtos,  ^muiL  lib.  zii.  c.  29,  30. 
VOL.  X. 
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of  the  Roman  armour  and  discipline,  and  the  dreadful  Tiberius 
carnage  which  ensued  from  a  contest  between  soldiers  ^|(|^.^|)f 
cased  in  iron  panoply,  and  brave  but  rash  hunters 
defended  only  by  leather  and  wicker-work,  could 
neither  quench  the  indignant  love  of  liberty  which 
animate^,  the  Britons,  nor  deter  them  from  throwing 
themselves,  in  thousands,  upon  the  spears  of  their 
invaders.  .P.  Ostorius,  who  had  succeeded  Plantius 
in  the  command,  found  several  of  the  most  powerful 
.tribes  prepared  to  mitke  a  formidable  resistance  to  his 
operations  j  and,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  communi- 
cations, he  fortified  the  country  between  the  Nen 
and  the  Severn:*  the  Jcem,f  and  their  allies,  at- 
tempted to  destroy  these  works  j  and  a  furious  contest 
ensued,  in  which,  after  performing  acts  of  heroic 
•bravery,  the  unfortunate  islanders  were  defeated  with 
a  slaughter  almost  amoimting  to  extermination^ 

This  victory  enabled  the  Roman  General  to  advance 
against  the  Cangi  into  North  Wales,  where  he  pene- 
trated to  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Channel :  his  principal 
object  appears  to  have  been  plunder;  and  he  collected 
a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  and  provisions  for  the  supply 
of  his  army,  the  Welsh  not  daring  to  show  themselves 
openly,  and  making  but  feeble  attempts  to  harass  the 
foraging  parties.  Prom  this  expedition  Ostorius  was 
hastily  recalled  to  repress  an  insurrection  of  the 
Brigantes,t  in  which  he  easUy  succeeded ;  but  the 
JSUuresji  a  bold  and  numerous  tribe,  relying  upon 
their  own  warlike  character,  upon  the  military  skill 
of  their  leader,  the  celebrated  Caractacus,  and  upon 
the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  offered  so  deter- 
mined a  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  that 
Ostorius  declared  their  utter  extermination  to  be  in* 
dispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  Province. 

The  event  of  such  an  avowal  may  easily  be  antici- 
pated. The  Britons  displayed  the  most  exalted  cou- 
rage, and  devoted  themselves  in  the  cayse  of  their 
country ;  but  the  defect  of  their  tactics  rendered  their 
valour  fatal  to  themselves,  and  the  want  of  defensive 
armour  calculated  to  resist  the  weapons  of  the  Ro- 
mans, made  their  losses  for  a  long  time  irretrievable. 
The  wife,  the  daughter,  and  the  brothers  of  Carac- 
tacus, were  taken  captives ;  the  Chieftain  himself, 
with  great  difficulty,  effected  his  retreat,  and  claimed 
protection  from  Cartismandua,  Queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
which  she  was  pledged  by  a  solemn  promise  to  afford. 
This  Princess  was  unworthy  of  the  People  whom  she 
governed,  and  of  the  race  from  which  she  was  de- 
scended. ||  She  was  an  adulteress,  and  a  rebel  against 
the  Kitig  her  husband.  In  the  present  exigency  she 
purchased  the  favour  of  Ostorius  by  an  act  of 
treachery  worthy  of  the  rest  of  her  conduct.  The 
^reat  Caractacus  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  with  all  his 
family  and  dependents. 

He  appeared  before  Claudius  and  Agrippina  with 
manly  and  dignified  composure;  neither  wanting  to 
himself,  nor  insolent  to  his  victors,  prepared  to  die, 
but  not  disdaining  to  live  on  honourable  terms.  The 
Empress,  who  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  on  the 
occasion,  graciously  condescended  to  pardon  the  crime 


*  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  zii.  c.  31.     Camden,  Brit. 

•f*  Inbabitanta  of  tbe  country  about  tbe  Bedford  Level. 

X  People  north  of  tbe  Humber.    Crerier. 
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'B^ognphy,  of  iflilcli  Ike  lud.  been  goilVfy  in  deflmdlng  to>  the  UmC 

the  Kingdom  ef  his  ferelHlbera>  agvnii  mijtwt  and 

unprovoked  iavaeion^  and  this  clemency)  ae  it*  was 

called,<  ivna  extoltod  bf  the  Semite  and  Fbople,  aa 

rivalling' the  noblest  act»  of  aelMeniel  and  generonty 

neorded  in  History.     Snefa  were  the  mondfeelingfroif 

theRomaBO^ivtheageofCkNidhis!    Bat  tba  SUuret, 

an-Taeituegivr^y  obeervee^  were  nehlier  to  be  soothed 

by  indulgence,  nor  qndled  by  semBrity  -*  enraged  aC 

tfaelose- of  their  leader,  they  eoUected  the  scattwed 

remaiae  of  dieirbroken>ibroesj'  dhfeaeed  the*  Romans 

hi  several  engi^menes  5    and   raduced  Ostorios  to 

each  embammments,  that  he  is  said  to  hnve-died  f\nm 

the  effects  of  reaaaHAoik  and  alarm.    Upon  hio  death 

they  obtained  stilt  greater  advantages ;  and,,  dunng 

the  command  of  his  successor  Dldius,   they  were 

allowed  to  retain  tileir  independence,  and'  to  fonn  a 

rallying  point  for  all  the  weakcF  tribes  who  xeAised 

snbniiseion  tO'the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Whilst  these  disaeliers  were  beftifiing  the  Roman 
arms  in  Britain,  some  of  those  phenomena^  which  the 
superstition  of  the  ancients  regarded  as-  prodigies, 
perpleaied  the  Gorenimeat  at  home  with  fbars  of 
ehanges  about  to  happen,  and'  idarmed  the  Emperor 
forlu^  own  saf^ty.f  This^  suspieion  nii^t  perhaps 
have  had  a  more  mtiomd  foundation  in  &»  intrignea 
Vfhich  the  Empress  carried  on,  in  order  to  secure  the 
snceesai6n  to  her  son,  and  to  maintain  over  him  tluit 
influence,  by  which  she  hoped  to  goveni'  the  wholh 
Empire  herself. 

With  this  view  riie  procured  the  aconsation  of 
Bomitia,  the-  sister  of  her  fbrmer  husband,  who. 
Intrigues  of  having  been  particularly  kind  to  the  young  Domitiua 
Agrippino.  during  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  retain^  a  strong 

^  Atrodtaie,  he.  cU. 

tTacHiis..^#fMal.lib.xii.e.64k    8ttetbiiioS(  etekf.  46.     Dloa 
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hoM  upon  hie  aflhctions,  of  which  she  wa»dupoied  ISbcriv 
to  arail  herself  for  the  advancement  of  her  own  inte-  Citudiv 
res4B  and  political  iniuenee.^     In  thb  de«gn  the   ^^*^^ 
Smpvesswas  opposed  by  Nareissus,  who,  fbreseeing  1^' 
that  there  could  be  no  safe  mediunr  between  iri)jeet    |i^ 
eom^^ianee  and  successful  hostility,  boldly  impeadked    fT 
herof  adultery  with  Phllas,  and  of  tveasoaaUe  designs     41 
against  the  State.    Claudton  wao  stron^y  impressed      to' 
with  tile  truth  of  these  charges,  and  was  imprudent      54, 
enough  to*  avow  his  sn^idona  j  biitr  Agrippina  bad  ao 
welL  concerted  her  measures,  that  Domitia  was  con-    \?* 
denmed  to  death,  and  Narcissus  reoeived  a  timely 
intinaation  that  Idle  wana^baths  of  Campania  wouki 
be  more  beneficial  to  his  health,  than  the  air  of  the 
Court.    The  removal  of  this  vigilant  Minister  enabled 
the  Empress  to  cairy  into  effect  a  design  which  she 
had  long  entertained  to-  fi«e  herself  at  once  of  her 
unde,  hnsbandt  and  Sovereign.    A  stupifyiog  poison 
was  prepared  by  a  wietched  woman  named  Locnsta, 
and  administered  in  a  dish  of  mushrooms,  of  which 
Claudius  was  known  to  he  especiidly  Ibnd,  and  iu 
effects  were  hastened  by  the  pretended  remedies  ex- 
hibited:  by  Xenophon,  the  Emperor's  physician.f    It 
was  given  out  that  Claudius  had  suffered  from  indi- 
gestion,  which,  his   habitual   ghittony  nendered  so 
frequent,  that  it  excited  no  surprise  :  and  his  death|  ^^^^^ 
was  concealed  tOl  Domitius  Nero  had  secured  the^^^*^ 
guards  and  had  quietly  token  possession  of  the  Im- 
perial authority.    The  £mpress>  meanwhile,  affecting 
the  utmost  concern  and  aaniety;  under  various  pretexts, 
kept  Britaaaicus  and  his  sisters  out  of  the  sight,  and, 
it  appears,  out  of  the  reeoUeotion  at  the  dtiaens* 

*  Siietoniafl,  Nero,  7.    Dion  Guaiui,  /b«.  c^.  ' 

t  TuciUu,  Aknai,  lib.  xiL  c  06,  ei  §ey,    Suetoaios,  Ootid.  4S. 

eise^.    DioB  Catnus,  lib.  Ix. 
t  He  died  October  13,.54,  in  the  tfart^-lDiisdi  yoer  of  Usage, 

and  the  fouiieeBthof  hh  reign.    Crerier. 
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Biography.     Tn  cruelty  and  intrigue  trhtich  had  hastened  the 
demise  of  the  late  Emperor,  threw  a  deep  stain  on 
the  beginning  of  Nero's  Government.    The  death'  of 
Claudius  was  concealed  several  hours,  either   that 
Agrippina  might  secure  the  cooperation  of  tnisty  par>- 
tizaos,  or  that  the  accession  of  the  young  Prince  might 
be  delayed  until  the  happy  moment,,  indicated  by  the 
™?  ™"*^  astrologers,,  should  arrive  j  when  the  hidden  powers 
Throne  by  ^^  nature  were  supposed  to  acquire  such  influence  over 
the  in-       the  destiny  of  man,  as  to  secure  success  even  for  usur- 
trigues  of    pation  and  bloodshed.    Britannicus  was  in  the  P^ce 
Agrippina.  ^pjien  his  &ther  expired ;  but  Agrippina^  unwilling  that 
his  presence  should  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  soldiers, 
detained  the  boy  in  her  arms,  pretending  tO' soothe  faia 
grief,  while  her  own  son,  who  had  been  already  re- 
ceived by  the  Preetorian  euard,  was  proceeding  to 
enjoy  the  acclamations  of  the  Pieople.    Nero,  upon 


finding  his  claims  confirmed  by  the  army,  sepaired  to  Ner 
the.  Senate-house,  where  the  members  o£  that  wigust  Cltod 
body  made  haste  to  confer  upon  him  all  the  tMes  of  ^^ 
supreme  power  and  of  adhlation  which,  his  extreme  ^^ 
youth  did  not  resider  positively  ndioulous.  They  only  ^ , 
reserved  for  his  maturer  merit,  the  proud  appeHadoa  ^ 
of  Father  of  hii  Country,*  y^ 

The  fimeral  obsequies  of  Claudius  occupied  the  first  ^ 
cares  of  his  successor;  and  in  conducting  these  Agrip- 
pina at  once  gratified  her  love  of  mc^nificence,  and 
insulted  the  remains  of  her  husband  with  that  de-* 
testable  hypocrisy,  by  means  of  which  aba  had'botniyed 
both  his  life  and  character*  The  genius  of  Seneca 
supplied  the  new  ruler  with  a  speech,  which  was  muoh 
more  remarkable  for  eloquence  than  £ar  truth ;  while 

.    *Taclt^mi.zii..e.08v  Smt.  Gbed^  45.  andJV^rv^B. 
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lk^(^'  tfie  Seniite,  eager  to  promote  the  ^ewB  of  thelnperial 
&mily,  .decreed  divine  hononrs  to  the  decstased  j  Aod 
thus,  as  a  Roman  historhm  expresges  %%,  placed  amon^ 
the  Go6b,  a  -Prince  who  'hardly  deserved  the  name  or 
a  Mian. 

Bat  lAie  Funeral  envthinHnreated  diBgOBt  in  Ahe  minda 
of  die  vetenm  Prntonmny  for  oiher  veaaintt  beaidea 
rbcjivaiig  its  grasB  and  iromoail  flattery*  The  ^eofile  of  Jlome 
had  been  accnstomed  to  admire  in  their  Governors  the 
powenof  a  Mtvve  and  'spontaneous  eloipieaoe;;  and 
could  not,  therefore,  but  fed  themselves  humbled,  when 
they  beard  from  the  Iqn  ok  their  SmperorA  iurces- 
sion  of  glowing  periods/fonued  and  romded  by  die 
^ill  of  a  pToressional  Rhetorksian.  Tiiey  calkd  to 
mind  tibe  polished  ^imd  vigoimB  oratory  >of  tike  filieta- 
tor  C8esar'5  the  persuasive  and  dignified  eloquenoe  -of 
Aagustus  9  and  the  energetie  style  of  libeKKus,  whoae 
command  of  words  eniribkd  him  nt  plesmiie  eidicr  to 
perplex  or  to  convince  ;  and  even  with  regiird^  Ca*- 
ligula  and  COan^s,  they  remarked,  that  the  frenayof 
the  one  gwi>e  vehemence  ito  his  hanuigaea,  while  the 
imbecili^  'of  the  ether  iafhsed  into  his  speeches  an 
attractive  mildness  and  a  softened  dejgBooe,  Jfoo 
was  the  ^rst  Sowreign  'Of  Rome,  who  oonaented  to 
borrow  die  .pen  of  another  'to  ooufiose  an  address 
meant  for  ihe  eami  of  his  sabjeots ;  and  sciihor  has 
youth  nor  his  inexperience  -fonned  «  sufficient  iq)olagy 
fbr  this  want  of  industry  or  of  talent.^ 
MsiM  It  soon  appeared  that  Agrippina,  in  setting  her  son 
J^^^^dpon  the  Throne,  had  no  otber  lobjeot  m  WW  ihante 
f^^^  secure  the  ocennse  of  power  under  the  sembla«*e  of 
his  Bofliority.  In  pnrsoanoe  of  her  ambitioBS  plan^ 
^  obtmned  imn  the  Senate  the  privil^e  of  beiag 
preceded  by  two  LictcHrs  3  to  ^iHiich  was  added,  with 
ombiguouB  libendity,  the  digaiity  of  Priestess  to  Qau-- 
(fiiia,  whose  1%  she  had  taken  away.  To  nlieve  her 
qiprdbensions  in  regard  to  some  of  the  dcseendants  of 
Augustus,  e^e  begun  by  procuring  the  murder  of 
M.  Silonos,  the  brefCber  cf  Lucius,  whose  death  and 
disgrace  she  had  Tcassn  to  iear  the  Ibrflser  would  at 
do  distant  day  wenge :  oiler  wiiich,  she  lot  loose  her 
resentment  against  Narcissus,  like  Secretary  of  the 
late  Emperor,  who  had  resohitdy  opposed  Mmself  to 
ber  selfish  and  cruel  designs ;  and  who,  even  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  satiate  her  maliguity 
by  an  act  of  suicide,  drtermioed  to  disappoint  her  vin- 
dictive tntentions,  by  ^committing  to  the  flames  every 
official  paper  which  might,  on  the  remotest  gromids, 
criminate  any  of  her  personal  enemies.  So  strong, 
indeed,  was  her  desire  to  govern,  that  site  was  ready 
to  violate  not  only  eveiy  feeling  of  humanity,  but  also 
the  decorum  which  bctonged  to  her  rank,  and  the 
modesty  which  should  hww  distinguished  her  sex. 
Resolved  to  know  every  thing  which  was  done  in  die 
Senate,  she  prev^led  upon  the  members  to  hohi  their 
meetings  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  $  adjoiniog 
to  which  was  a  private  apartment,  where,  without 
being  seen,  she  coidd  hear  e^very  proposal  thot  was 
made,  and  listen  to  every  argument  that  was  brought 
forward.  .On  one  occasion  she  even  wttcmpted  to 
ascend  the  Throne,  in  order  to  divide  it  with  her  son, 
who  was  about  to  give  an  audience  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  Armenia ;  an  extravagance  which  Seneca  had  the 
merit  of  preventing,  by  suggesting  to  the  Emperor  to 

•;. \ 8 r  ,    ,    . 
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Step  forward  from  his  seat  and  reoeivehis  mothw^ 
and,  <oader  the  semblance  of  filial  irespeot»  to  obviate, 
a  most  Indecorous  proceeding.* 

The  Uoodshed  and  violenoe  with  which  Agrippina 
deformed  the  opemag  'reign -of  Nero«  would  have  been 
carried  4o  a  much  greater  estent,  had  not  Burrhus 
and  Seneca  uuited  their  influence  to  disarm  her  un« 
governable  passioiis.t  The  former  of  these  distia- 
gnished  persons  was  reelected  £or  his  talents  in  wacj 
as  wcU  OS  for  an  austere  and  unbending  4ntegrity.5 
the  latter  had  obtained  o^brityas  a^nasler  in  that 
specks  of  learning  which  most  successfully  connected 
the  study  of  mind  with  the  maxims  of  active  life,  and 
of  .political  wisdom.  The  edueatkm  of  a  Roman  Prinoe 
could  Aot  have  l>een  intiusted  to  more  accomplished 
tttiora,  than  the  Philosopher  aud  &e  Soldier  who  di- 
rected the  first  year  of  Nero-s  administR^on  j  and  it 
isiudiwersolty  acknowledged,  thatthe  wise  and  moderate 
fAeps  which  distingmshed  his  Government  till  he 
passed  his  twenty-second  year,  were  suggested  or  re- 
commended by  4he  faithful  Ministers  whom  we  have 
just  described.  To  save  their  eouatry  fhim  dt^gsoe^ 
and  their  Sovereign  from  destruction,  they  eniplQiyed 
the  weightof  th^  powerful  characters  as  a  barrier 
ooainst  the  -daiigerous  inflaeaoe  of  Agrippiaa,  and  a 
oheok  to  the  tey  of  her  impetuous  temper4 

Agveeabfy  to^these  patriotic  intentions^  Seaeoa  com- 
posed a  speech  which  Nero  was  to  addrass  to  the 
Senate^  setting  finth  the  liberal  prindj^ks  on  which 
the  public  business  was  to  be  conducted.  He  assured 
his  grave  auditors,  that  the  lives  and  honours  of  the 
citiaens  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
&vaurites  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace  j  and  that 
oases  which  required  the  deliberatioB  of  cool  and  im* 
partiid  judges  should  not  any  more  be  determined 
by  the  c^ols  of  a  dooKstic  tribunal.  He  declared,  as 
his  most  soleoMi  a&d  unalterable  resohitioa^  that  neither 
money  nor  personal  influeuee  should  ever  procure^  at 
his  hands,  any  onqiloyment  which  ought  to  he  the 
reward  of  merit ;  that  the  a£fairs  of  State,  and  the 
direction  of  his  Household,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  each  other  j  that  Uie  Senators  should 
enjoy  all  their  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives ;  and 
thatthe  interests  of  the  People  should  continue  to 
es^y  all  the  protectkm  which  was  afforded  to  them 
by  the  spirit  and  usi^^  of  their  original  Constitu« 
tion.§ 

Nor  did  his  conduct  in  these  vetfpects  fail  to  keep 
pace  with  the  seatinMots  which  he  was  taught  to  ex^ 
press.  He  encouraged  the  Senate  to  make  many  wise 
regulations,  with  the  view  of  checking  that  tendency 
to  expensive  and  cruel  amusements  which  had  already 
began  to  infect  the  inhabitants  of  Rome ;  and  Miiich 
alterwards  marked  the  progress  of  their  luxury  and 
depravity,  when  the  spirit  Si  the  Commonwealth  no 
longer  remained,  dther  to  excite  a  bhish,  or  to  impose 
a  restraint.  His  foriiearanoe,  too,  aad  self-denial* 
gave  an  air  of  siacerity  to  his  professioas*  He  de« 
dmed  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were  offered 
to  him  by  the  gratitude  or  flattery  of  the  People ;  and 
he  would  not  accept  the  oomplimeot  suggested  by  the 
Senate,  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  year  from 
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Biography,  the  month  in  which  he  was  born.*  Ihe  public 
ear^  nioreoTer^  was  delighted  with  anecdotes  of  his 
compassionate  and  gentle  disposition.  He  refused  to 
listen  to  accusations  conveyed  to  him  against  a  per- 
sonal enemy;  and  when  a  sentence  of  death  was 
brought  for  his  signataie^  he  uttered  a  fervent  wish 
that  he  had  never  been  taught  to  write.  His  love  of 
popularity  induced  him  to  give  a  frequent  attendance 
at  the  Games  and  other  exercises^  in  which  the  People 
spent  a  great  portion  of  their  time ;  and  thus,  per* 
haps,  paved  the  way  for  that  excessive  indulgence  in 
Theatrical  exhibitions,  which  afterwards  degraded  the 
Roman  Emperor  into  a  contemptible  buffoon.  In 
short,  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  pro- 
verbial in  succeeding  ages,  for  the  wisdom,  clemency, 
and  happiness  by  which  they  were  distinguished ;  and 
Trajan  himself  declared  that  no  Prince  had  ever  at- 
tained to  an  equal  reputation,  during  a  similar  period, 
for  aU  the  virtues  which  characterise  a  sage  and 
prosperous  Ruler.t 

But  the  ascendancy  which  had  been  obtained  by 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  was  soon  found  to  irritate  the 
ambition,  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  Agrippina,  and 
thereby  to  render  her  the  most  formidable  enemy  with 
whom  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Empire  had  to 
contend.  Nero,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  united  him- 
self in  marriage  to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius ; 
"  but  his  affections  being  seduced  by  Acte,  a  woman  of 
low  rank,  whom  he  intended  to  raise  to  the  Throne, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  bitterest  resentment  of  his 
mother,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, gave  vent  to  her  private  chagrin  and  malignity. 
She  chid  the  Emperor  in  the  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage ;  upbraiding  him  with  his  ingratitude,  and  the 
grovelling  nature  of  his  pursuits ;  and  when  he  after- 
wards attempted  to  soothe  her  by  sending  some  valu- 
able ornaments,  which  he  had  selected  from  the  jewels 
dcsposited  in  the  Palace,  she  rejected  them  with  the 
utmost  rage  and  contempt,  as  a  glaring  affront  offered 
to  the  descendant  of  Augustus.  Nero,  suspecting  that 
the  aspiring  views  of  his  parent  were  stimulated  by 
Pallas,  who  had  continued  to  hold  the  offices  of 
Treasurer  end  Administrator  of  the  Finances,  to  which 
he  was  raised  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  determined  to 
divest  him  of  these  appointments,  and  thereby  con- 
vince Agrippina  that  her  furious  invectives  were  no 
longer  to  be  borne  with  impunity.  $ 

These  steps,  originating  in  vice  and  passion,  hastened 
the  fate  of  the  young  Britannicus,  «nd  first  led  Nero 
to  think  of  accomplishing  the  objects,  which  seemed 
necessary  to  the  security  of  his  power  or  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  appetites,  by  secret  murder  and  inhuman 
parricide.  Agrippina,  after  reminding  her  son  to 
whom  he  owed  the  Crown,  intimated  to  him  that  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  Empire,  was  fast  approaching  the 
years  of  manhood,  and  would  infallibly  lay  claim  to 
the  honours  which  belonged  to  his  birth ;  and  conr 
eluded  by  threatening,  that  she  would  forthwith  confess 
before  the  world  all  the  evils  that  she  had,  for  his  sake, 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  family  of  Claudius ;  that  she 
would  conduct  the  boy  to  the  camp ;  present  him  to 
the  Praetorian  soldiers  ;  and  by  an  affecting  appeal  to 
their  justice  and  compassion,  try  whether  the  daughter 
■  ■  f 
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of  Grermanicus  had  not  yet  more  influence  with  tbe    Kem  I 
armies  of  Rome,  than  an  old  lame  General,  and  a  CUudioi, 
prating  Philosopher.     Uer  hand  and  her  action,  says    ^^^^^' 
the  Historian,  kept  pace  with  the  fury  of  her  words,  ^''"v^ 
She    loaded  the  Emperor  with  all  the  opprobrious     ^^^ 
names  which  her  imagination  could  suggest ;  invoked 
the  avenging  shades  of  Sllanus  and  Claudhis  \  and 
charged  him  with  the  guilt  of  all  the  crimes  which 
she  bad  committed  to  promote  his  advancement,  and 
for  which  she  had  received  so  inadequate  a  recom- 
pense. 

The  rage  of  Agrippina  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  And  effect 
deprive  her  entirely  of  the  influence  which  she  had  ^  ^ 
hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  Nero,  and  to  °>^^of 
mature  the  projects  which  had  already  occupied  the  ^^'^ 
Emperor's  thpughts.  for  the  removal  of  his   rival. 
Britannicus  himself  had  shown,  during  the  festivities 
of  a  banquet,  that  he  was  neither  ignorant  of  his  rank, 
nor  insensible  to  the  injustice  with  which  his  infancy 
had  been  visited ;  and  the  remarks  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion,  sunk  deep  into  the  feelings  of  his  adopted 
brother,  who  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  that 
his  fate  was  thenceforth  suspended  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  young  Prince,  and  the  capricious  policy  of 
Agrippina.    He  therefore  resolved  to  cut  him  off  by 
means  of  poison  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  gave  orders 
to  the  infamous  Locusta  to  prepare  the  most  deadly 
of  her  mixtures,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty 
confidant.     The  cup-bearer   of  Britannicus,   at  an 
entertainment  given  in  the  Palace,  administered  tbe 
fatal  potion  ;  the  effect  of  which  was  so  instantaneous 
and  decisive,  that  the  youth,  as  soon  as  he  drank  it, 
lost  his  speech,  and  dropped  down  senseless.     The 
guests  were  alarmed,  and  some  of  th^m  retired  in  con- 
fusion and  dismay ;  but  Nero,  pretending  to  be  igno* 
rant  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  affecting  the  greatest 
ease  and  indifference,  assured  his  visitors  that  the  boy 
had  only  fiillen  into  one  of  those  fits  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  earliest  years.   The  funeral  rites 
were  performed  during  the  night  \  and  though,  as  Dion 
Caisius  narrates,  certain  precautions  were  used  to  con- 
ceal the  morbid  effects  of  the  destructive  drug,  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  washed  off  the  unguent  with  which 
they  had  anointed  the  body,  and  exposed  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  crime  which  Nero  had  committed.* 

Agrippina,  who  witnessed  the  death  of  Britannicus,  ScIkdc! 
was  struck  with  horror  and  alarm.  She  could  oaAgnpTi^ 
longer  doubt  that  her  son  was  capable  of  the  greatest 
cruelty  and  dissimulation ;  and  the  murder  of  a  brother 
could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  her,  as  a  prelude  to 
that  of  a  parent,  should  her  life  appear  incompatible 
with  the  fulfilment  of  his  atrocious  designs*  She  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  strengthen  her  party  in  the 
Government,  and  to  adopt  such  measures,  in  concert 
with  her  friends^  as  might  secure  her  from  the  dan- 
ger with  which  she  was  threatened*  With  these 
views,  she  courted  the  ancient  and  mor^  powerful 
families  of  Rome ;  amassed  large  sums  of  money; 
and  invited  to  her  house  every  one  who  had  either 
incUnation  or  ability  to  oppose  the  £mperor,  and 
thwart  his  Ministers. 

The  intrigues  of  his  mother  were  not  lon^  concealed  Caos^ 
from  Nero.    To  defeat  her  schemes,  he  began  by»?*^ 
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Hof*V^;  depriving  her  of  the  guard  which  had  been  appointed 
to  attend  her^  and  afterwards  removed  her  from  the 
Palace  to  a  house  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Antonia,  the  aunt  of  Claudins. 
Thither  he  sometimes  repaired,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  pay  her  a  formal 
visit,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
reports  communicated  by  his  spies  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  truth.  In  such  circumstances  of  suspicion 
and  mutual  distrust,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Agrippina  could  long  escape  the  arts  of  the  informer, 
and  the  snares  of  vindictive  treachery.  Junia  Silana, 
who  conceived  herself  injured  by  the  Empress,  seized 
this  opportunity  for  gratifying  her  revenge ;  and  that 
she  might  secure  for  her  design  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess, she  determined  to  accuse  her  enemy  of  the 
weightiest  crime  that  could  be  committed  against  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Aided  by  two  of  her  par- 
tizans,  Iturius  and  Calvisius,  she  was  prepared  to 
charge  Agrippina  with  an  intention  to  dethrone  Nero  ; 
and,  by  marrying  Rubellius  Plautus,a  lineal  descendant 
of  Augustus,  to  ascend  once  more  to  the  elevated  station 
which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The  Emperor  was 
at  supper  when  the  intelligence  of  this  imaginary  trea- 
son reached  his  ear.  His  fears  were  only  equalled  by 
his  rage ;  and  it  was  vnth  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  delay,  for  a  few  hours,  the 
execution  of  an  order,  which  he  issued  on  the  spot,  to 
put  both  his  mother  and  Plautus  to  a  cruel  death. 
Burrhus  intreated  that  a  little  time  might  be  allowed 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation ;  promising 
that,  if  Agrippina  were  found  guilty,  he  himself  would 
inflict  upon  her  the  punishment  which  a  crime  so 
atrocious  demanded,  and  that  all  hen  adherents  should 
be  for  ever  rendered  incapable  of  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Imperial  Throne.* 

Next  day,  Agrippina  was  informed  of  the  accusations 
with  which  she   was   charged,   while  Burrhus  and 
Seneca,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  waited  to  hear 
hep  defence,  or  to  receive  an  explanation.    But  her 
haughty   mind,  conscious  of  innocence,  would   not 
condescend  to  enter  into  particulars.     She  desired  an 
interview  with  her  son,  iu  whose  presence  alone  she 
would  consent  to  speak  on  a  subject  so  painful  to  her 
feelings  J  and,  upon  obtaining  this  request,  she  did 
not  spend  a  moment  in  justifying  her  own  conduct, 
which  could  not,  she  imagined,  be  open  to  imputation, 
but  proceeded  at  once  to  demand  the  punishment  of 
her  accusers,  and  a  solace  for  those  of  her  friends 
whose  motives  had  been  impeached.    Nero  was  over-% 
eome  by  the  force  of  truth  and  eloquence.    Silana, 
Iturius,  and  Calvisius,  were  banished  ;  and  one  of  the 
more  active  emissaries  of  the  plot,  was  put  to  death  ; 
while,  to  indemnify  his  mother's  vexation,  he   ap- 
pointed, at  her  desire,  Fienius  Rufus  Intendant  of  the 
Provisions,  gave  to  Arruntius  Stella  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Games,  and  promised  to  Anteius  the 
important  Government  of  Syria.f 
•D  be.        But  Nero,  when  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of 
l^to  be.  conspiracy,  did  not  devote  all  the  time  which  the  cares 
•*    **"   of  Government  left  at  his  own  disposal,  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  or  the   lessons   of  Philosophy.    The 
wisdom  of  Seneca,  and  th«  Republican  austerity  of 
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Burrhus,  were  soon  exchanged  for  the  gay  levity  of 
Otho,  and  the  mirthful  dissipation  of  Senecion ;  and 
the  Monarch  of  a  country  which  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  did  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  his  rank  to  pass  whole  nights  in  taverns,  and  even 
to  engage  in  drunken  brawla  in  the  streets.  Tacitus 
informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  Nero  and 
some  other  young  persons  as  mad  as  himself,  were 
wont  to  sally  out  into  the  public  ways,  to  attack,  in- 
sult, and  even  rob  the  most  respectable  individuals  $  to 
break  into  houses  and  shops,  wherever  plunder  was 
to  be  found  $  and  he  adds,  that  the  property  which 
was  thus  stolen  in  the  night,  was  next  day  sold  by 
auction  in  the  Palace,  and  the  money  divided  among 
his  companions.  As  he  performed  these  achievements 
in  disguise,  he  for  sometime  escaped  detection,  whilst 
he  was  occasionally  roughly  handled  by  those  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  assail  in  the  course  of  his  frolics. 
In  one  rencontre  he  received  so  serious  a  wound,  that 
he  long  bore  the  marks  of  it  on  his  countenance  f 
and  in  another,  whidi  he  provoked  with  Julius  Mon- 
tanus,  a  man  of  Senatorial  rank,  he  came  oS  with  at 
chastisement  so  extremely  severe,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  confine  himself  during  some  days  to  his  bedchamber. 
But  he  had  sense  enough  not  to  indulge  any  feelings 
of  revenge ;  and  it  was  not  until  Montanus  wrote  a 
letter  of  apology,  and  solicited  pardon  for  his  unpre- 
meditated offence,  that  the  pride  of  the  Emperor  was 
roused,  and  his  dignity  sustained  an  insult.  The  reply 
which  was  made  to  the  Senator  was  conceived  in  the 
full  spirit  of  despotism  t  "  Did  Montanus  strike  me, 
and  is  he  still  alive  Y'  The  practice  of  the  times 
suggested  the  expedient  to  which  the  answer  of  Nero 
was  understood  to  have  a  reference ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Roman  was  compelled  to  become  his  own 
executioner.* 

It  next  occurred  to  this  foolish  PHnce,  that  the  mad 
'  scenes  which  he  had  acted  in  the  streets  might,  with 
greater  safety  to  his  person,be  repeated  in  the  Theatres, 
Joining  in  the  riots  which  were  created  by  his  asso- 
ciates, he  had  recourse  lo  the  most  violent  and  dis-« 
orderly  means  for  maintaining  his  influence  among  the 
mob ;  and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  broke  a  Pr8e-« 
tor*8  head,  by  hurling  against  him  the  fragment  of  i^ 
bench  which  he  had  aimed  at  some  noisy  antagonist/ 
who  stood  near  the  Magistrate.  But  Nero  at  length 
discovered  that  the  Theatrical  factions  were  become 
too  powerful,  to  be  suppressed  even  by  his  Praetorian 
guards;  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  check  the 
extravagance,  of  which  he  had  given  at  once  the 
example  and  the  encouragement,  he  resolved  to  banish 
the  performers,  and  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  their 
art  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy.f 

•  Being  wholly  employed  in  these  youthful  excesses, 
Nero  allowed  the  Senate  to  proceed  in  the  correction 
of  many  abuses,  and  in  the  establishment  of  some  good 
and  necessary  regulations.  The  rights  of  freedmen, 
at  no  period  well  defined,  bad  recently  overstepped  all 
the  boundaries  of  law ;  for  without  having  the  privi- 
leges,of  acknowledged  citizens,  that  class  of  inha- 
bitants possessed,  in  many  cases, '  a  greater  influence 
than  the  former,  and  were  subject  to  fewer  Constitu- 
tional checks.  The  power  of  the  popular  Magistrates 
also,  the  Tribunes,  and  the  JSdiles,  was  occasionally 

*  Ticit  ^MM.  sii!.  c.  25.     Suet  yero,  26,     Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixi. 
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Bio^^liy.  finiiid  to<dflgeiKf«teaiit«  tjnmny^iUHi  lo  intarfere  «vith 

the  exercise  of  jiiekice  v/hioL  admiidalered  by  the  Cob- 

.raU  and  Prsfeora.    To  senedj  theee  evils  the  Senate 

proposed  a  nuniber  of  rules  for  xegolating  the  emaaei* 

potion  of  abves.  ood  ior  vesti^eliog  the  operation  of 

Tribnnitial  aulhority.    Nor  me  .tiieir  eare  confined  to 

tiiie-polioe  of  the  Capital }  on  the  oontxary;,  ihey  pco- 

eiired  the  consent  of  ihe  Bmpenir  to  a  meaayre  for 

reviviBg;  ^le  prosperity  at  aertoin  decayed  oolooiesin.a 

vemote  part  of  Italy  i  and  prevailed  with  hino  to  issue 

as  order  for  puttings  a  stop  to  the  praetice  .adopted 

hy  the  Govemoio  of  Ssovinoes,  and   other  inferior 

Mag^trates,  of  giving  splendid  entertatnments  to  the 

People,  with  the  -near  of  silencii^.  their  conplalBtSj 

Andes-      '"^        fomenting^  their  jnat  ranionstranees.     It  ia 

hibits  loine  worthy  of  rooark^  too,  thai  Neio  listened  so  far  to 

tokens  of     the  counsek  of  his  Ministers,  as  not  to  allow  .the  «»* 

smrosity.  phidieatre  tobe  atainedimthiaie  Uood  eifher  of  gladi* 

ators  or  of  criminalfi ;  and  It  wns^perhaps,  6oom  motivea 

fonnded  on  huasanity  tiliat  he  ias^posed  a  tax  on  the 

sale  of  slaves;  thinking;  it  sMy  be  prewaed.  that  en 

Impost  of  tventy-^e  percent,  to  be  paidhy  the  selkr« 

wouki  tend  io4>bviate  aU  tmneoessary  chasigeiof  mastecs. 

It  is  oMreover  meationed  by  luslorians*  as  a  proof  of 

eonsiderabie  generosity,  i^Mt  when  upon  enteriog  faia 

&ird  CUinsulship,  he  lewned  that  his  ooUeague  Vale- 

rios  Mfsitala  waspoer,  heassigned  hima  yeaiiy  pettsiov 

of  four  thousand  seatereea,  to  enable  hwi  to  fHi^f^tt 

the  splendour  doe  io  his  naase  and  fiimily.* 

Jodidons        It  has  been  likesriae  vientioned  asa  proof  of  Nero's 

regnlationa  kindness^  or  Cscility  of  dispotf  Ikm.  that  when  he  was 
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knportnned  with  coaiplaSats  on  the  snhjeet  of  the 
revenue,  he  seriously  entertained  the  romant&e  project 
of  reUe^vkig  his  people  from  all  taxes  whatever.  The 
Senate  interpoood  their  isltteBee  to  ajrert  this  niHSOiis 
innovation;  and  after  some  reasoning,  which  the 
Eoman  Historians  think  proper  to  give  ot  eonsiderahle 
length*  they  prevaakd  upon  the  finperor  to  eommttte 
the  intended  boon,  ior  ^e  more  praetkahle  and  less 
espeosive  benefit  that  would  resnli  from  checking  the 
avarice  of  those  who  acted  as  the  llioisters  of  Finance. 
Ebr  this  punxise  he  garve  orders^  that  the  rates  wad 
assouQt  of  icnrery  tax  diouM  be  posted  up  in  soaoe 
puUic  phioe,  and  ibat  no  process  should  he  instituted 
Car  the  rtoovery  of  arnaus  that  had  been  due  more  thaa 
twelve  mooths.  He  also  secured  for  his  eub|eets«  as 
WieU  in  the  remotoat  Provinces  as  in  Italy^  the  right  of 
•Pl^ealiog  to  Itie  Pnetors  and  Procoaeuls,  against  the 
unjust  eaactsons  of  the  fiurmers  of  the  fievenue) 
aholishiog,  at  the  same  time,  an  impost  of  two  per  cent, 
whwh  had  been  suraeptitiously  laid  on  all  goods  earned 
by  seajhm  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another. 

These  regulations  were  jneeeived  with  gseat  joy»  and 
reflected  on  Ae  Empecor  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
hmasanity,  which  belonged  only  to  those  whose  conn* 
sels  he  attowed  himself  to  follow,  fiot  his  generosity 
could  never  be  jsendened  proof  against  the  aaprehen- 
tfions  which,  from  dme  to  time,  seised  hii^  mind, 
respecting  a  competitor  for  Ac  Throne.  It  is  mdeed 
doubtfol  whether  Aurrhus  himself,  tired  of  admonish- 
mg  the  headstiong  foUy  of  his  Prince,  did  not  on 
more  Uian  one  occasion  listen  to  psoposals  for  setting 
him  aside  j  and,  at  all  events,  the  nunour  of  80<^  an 
uitenaon  hi  foirour  <rf  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  so»*ui-kw 
of  Claudius,  did  at  an  early  period  reach  the  ears  of 
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Nero;     The  chnmr^ter  of  .Sylla,  which  was  aqoaUy    Hng 
weak  and  unambitious^  o^ght  to  have  protected  him  ^Mdw 
from  this  suspicion  i  but  the  En^rorgave  himself   ^^"^ 
credit  for  discovedng  that  he  was  in  reality  a  penoa  ^'"'v^ 
of  aspiring  genius,  .and  that  he  only  assumed  the  sp-      • 
pearance  of  imbecility  to  eover  his  deep  and  ttaitoEoug    \?' 
deaigns.    No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he  obtain  for  hit     ^ 
fears  the  form  of  a  legal  accusation,  than  he  banished     gg 
^  unfortunate  Patncian  to  the  city  of  Massilii^  ^ 
ordering  him  to  be  confined  within  its  walls,  tfllM^fu!^ 
greater  boldness  In  crime  suggested  the  expediency  ^bed.' 
of  taking  away  his  life.*  i 

While  these   ooouraences   ooonpied  the  dwnes&Wmia 
thoughts  of  ibe  fiomans,  other  events  of  a  raoie  im-  I'vthUu^ 
portent  nature  engaged  their  armies  in  the  East  and  ^^ 
North,    Under  the  head  of  Fartkvl  we  shsQ  give 
an  an^awnt  of  the  war  which  arose  with  thai  eouatry, 
out  of  the  conflicting  claims  msintained  by  Vok^eaes 
Oft  Iflie  one  hand,  and  the  Romsui  Senate  on  the  other, 
for  the  homage*  and  consequently  for  the  disposal,  s( 
ttieibmenian  Crown.    The  war  in  Germany  had  beea 
brought  to  an  inglorious  issue  by  the  oapricious  policy 
of  Claudius ;  «ince  whioh  time,  the  Comatuuiders  who 
aueeeeded  the  bmve  Corbulo,  finding  that  the  hooeors 
of  victory  were  new  lavished  on  disdpatod  young  men 
who  had  never  heen  at  the  head  of  a  legion,  granted 
to  the  enemy  that  tepose  which  they  themselves  were 
encouraged  to  eajfoy.    Pompeius  Paulinas,  whose  Pro- 
viaee  stretched  aking  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Bhiae, 
employed  his  troops   in  finishing  the  embankment 
whu^  Drusus  had  bc^un  about  siiLty  years  before ; 
while  Lucius  Aatistius  Vetus,  entering  upon  an  under- 
taking still  more  aaagnificent,  projected  a  canal  between 
the  rfvers  Moselle  and  Saone  ;  which,  by  connecting 
the  Rhone  with  the  Rhine,  would  have  effected  a 
junction  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranesn. 
This  great  work,  not  less  useful  than  splendid,  was 
thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  wfilius  Gracilia^  who  oom- 
aaanded  in  Belgic  Gaul  -,  and  who,  imagining  that  it 
would  proiw  more  advantageous  to  the  latter  nation 
than  to  the  Romansj  obtained  an  order  to  have  it 
tntermpted.t 

To  secure  their  northern  boondariea  foom  andden  Mon- 
wvasion,  it  had  become  the  policy  «f  the  Seuate  to  J^^ 
keep  in  a  waste  and  uninhabited  state,  an  extensive^  ^^^ 
tract  of  land  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.    The  Germu 
Rruti,  meanMme,  unwilling'  that  so  much  good  psstasfe  naUoui 
shook  rematn  unoccupied,  at  first  took  posseasioo  of 
it  vfitii  their  nmaerous  floeks ;  and  finding  that  the 
soil  was  capable  of  a  very  profile  onliivation,  Ihey 
at  length  proceeded  to  build  huts  and    divide  the 
ground  into  forms,  aocording  to  the  wants  of  their 
several  triben.    Vibius  Avitus,  who    had  succeeded 
Paalinus,  reminded  ihem  that  the  real  territory  whidi 
tiiey  were  about  to  colonise,  belonged  to  the  Romaas, 
and  that  he  could  not  allaw  them  ti>  take  on  umhs* 
tnrbed  posseanoo  of  it  i  upon  which  two  of  the  Chiefs, 
whose  names  were  Verritus  and  Malorix,  and  who, 
says  Taeitus,  at  that  period  governed  Hie  Bmd^  as  for 
as  German   liberty  vrould  eubnut  to  t>e  governed, 
undertook  a  deputatioo  to  Rome,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  hom  Nero  a  gsant  of  tho  coaatry.    The 
htt-barians  were  kindly  received*  both  by  the  £mperor 
and  Senate,  and  were  even  gratified  with  the  honour. 

•  l^uaU  ^m.  xiiL  d  44.47.    Suet.  1.  'vi.  e.  IX 
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^^'m^-'Vi  GSiaBeniUpr;:  bat,  as  HMr  nxflm  omM  not  be 

^•'V^^  complied  with,  thoy  were  charged,  with  the  uapleaeant 

''^    tWiigf  that  their  nation  most  dtber  retiM  at  the 

^r^     eommaiid  of  the    Proeoaaul,  ov  expoae  iudf    to 

^'      the  mom  dmadftii  odamitiee  of  war.    Some  pvefemd 

f?      the  atemative  of  amis  $   hut  the  gieator  part  aub- 

jDittod  to*  the  awvrd   of  &e  Seaate,  aod  fetreated 

"With  mf diminished  numbcra-  into  their  marshes  and 

fbmstsJ^ 

Fite  of  die     A  more  severe  and  protracted  contest^  originatiiigia 

^^^^  the  sane  oaun,  took  plaee  vtrj  sooo:  after,,  between 

^^*    the^JMbmni,  aaotiierCSerman  nation,  andtiie  Roman 

ji0J0f^Bs.  Conraiandera  whO'  weiv  mrvkag  on  the  Rhine.    This 

people  had  been  drlf«a  from  timir  own  terntary  by 

tim  Chaud,  a  powerful  and  ambitmas  race,.and  wem 

flow  in  qnest  of  an  asytiim  among  a  mote  dvillaed 

order  of  men ;  willing  even,  on  modtmte  oonditioas, 

to  acknowledge  the   Soveivignty  of  Rome,  and  to 

aenre  under  the  banners  of  the  Emperor.    Bbjoealus, 

their  leader,  aa  old  and  faitiiftil  ally^of  tiie  Rbmans, 

npieseated  to  Avitos^  in  Tevj  moving  langnage,  the 

attifferiog  condidoato  wUdi  they  were  mducedf  and 

intreated  that,  ^  the  land  wis  useless'  to  the  ln^ona 

and  citiaens  of  Romej  he  woold  give  permission  to 

the  nsisenble  fugitives  under  his  care,  to  raise  as  mueh 

eom  as  would  save  their  families  from  a  horrible  death. 

The  Soman  General  leplted,  that  they  must  submit  to 

the  law  of  force,  and  remove  from  the  borders  of  the 

Rhine ;  that  it  was  the  win  of  the  Gods  that  the  Em^ 

peror  and  Senate  should  be  supreme  disposers  of  aQ 

things  on  earth;  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  give 

or  take  away  at  their  pleasure,  widiout  being  acceaiit<- 

eble  to  any  one ;  b«t  he  ooneluded  by  assuring  the 

German,  in  private,  that  though  no  part  of  the  Pro^ 

Tiaoe  eoidd  be  conceded  to  the  Ansibarian  nation,  he 

sfaoald,  in  return  for  his  sendees,  have  as  nrueh  land 

9B  he  diose  for  his  indlvidusi  wants*    The  generous 

harbarisB  rejected  his  offbrwith  disdam.    ''We  am 

^Iqirived  of  ground,  indeed,'*  he  exclaimed,  "whereon 

to  live ',    but  we  rittll  alwaye  find  a  spot  of  earth 

whereon  ti>die.**t 

The  neighbouring  nations,  pityhig  die'  hard  fate  of 

ikmAimbaru,  promised  to  asstot  them- wiUi  their  arms 

i^ahnt'  the  Rosaans^    But  no  sooner  dhi  Avitus  pass 

the  liver,  and  receive'  a  reinforcement  of  some  legions 

-Beom  the  Dpper  Rhine,  than  those   faithless  allies 

abandtMied  the  cause  of  Bdjocalus,  and  left  bis  tribes 

-to  fight  their  own  luittlesi    The  Antiharii  were  almost 

-totally  eistirpated  )  the  young^  men  fell  by  the  sword, 

said  the  women  and  children  were  made  slaves.    The 

t,  however,  still  remained ;  for  we  find  it  itt  after 

among^  those  formidable  bands>  wllieh  amply 

inged  the  wrongs  of  Germany  on  the  degenerate 

mmies  of  the  Imperial  Governments 

Nero  had  entered  upon  the  f^h  year  of  his  reign, 
tcluns  an  w^ten  a  new  enemy  arose  against  Agprippma.  The  lewd 
reo^ncy  tnd  ambitious  Poppoea,  whom  Otho  had  first  debaudied 
er  Nero.  ^„  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  husband  Crispinos^  and  then 

had<  himself  married,  nxrw  obtained  over  the  Emperor 
^  sueh'  an«  irresistible  ascemianey,  that  he  no  longer 
^  '  Ustened  either  t^*  the  admonitions  of  Seneca,  or'  to  the 
nmonstrances  of  Burrfaus.  Hhving  herself  violate 
flU-  the  bonds  of  chastity  and  oonnubial  (kith,  the 
'Siristi<ess  of  the  Emperor  wished  to  become  hiswife; 
liet  as  flhe-oould  net*  hope  to  see  Qctovia  repudiated 
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whUor  Agrippiaa  Hved,  she  empEsyoft  every  ait  of     Nne*  ' 
intrigue  and  fiilsehood  upon  the  mind  of  her  para*>   Clayjiws 
mour,  with  the  view  of  exciting  suspicion  against  hia       "" 
mother,  and  of  thereby  paving  the  way  for  that  act  of 
parricide  wiiich  has  1^  on  Ms  ehamcter  aa*  indeltUb 
stain. 

Stimalated'  by  the  jeakmsy  of  Poppaa^  the  weak 
aonl  of  Neru  readily  acceded  tO'  the  most  atrodous 
dea^ns  against  the  lifoof  his  pafenti.  Hefimt  thought  Skt  inOtm 
of  poison;   but  the  surmises  which  had  filled  the  i^m  to  kiil 
public  ear  respecting  the  death  of  Britannicns,.  ren«>  ^  mother, 
deied  that  method  <^  acconqslishing  his  purpooe  botik 
nncertoin  and  dangerous  ^  and,  boides^  it  was  gene^ 
sally  bdieved,  that  Agrippinnhad*  adopted  a  particular 
reghnen  which  would  eompletely  counteract  the  eAets 
of  the  moat  deadly  potion.    In  this  crisis,  the  defeda 
of  his  invention  were  supplied  by  the  vindictive  inge^ 
nuity  of  his  Admiral  Anicetos,  who  hated  Agrippina, 
and  was^  at  the  same  i&um,.  determined  to  spare  no ' 
pains  in  securing  tlie  favour  of  the  future  Bmpress. 
He  proposed  that  the  mother  of  Nero  should  be  it^ 
vited  to  a  pleasuR.  party  at  sea ;  in  preparation  for 
which,  he  undertook  to  have  a  ^p  constructed  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  upon  a  signal  being,  given,  It 
would  inunediately  foil  iato  pieces,  and  carry  the 
Friaofss  witih  it  to  the  bottom.* 

With  the  views  now  stated,  Agrippina  was  invited  Attsmpt 
homijbUiMM,  where  riie  usually  resided,  to  Bake,  where  ^^!^^^ 
watf  a  cottntry«4iouse  belonging  to>  the  Emperor,  that    S^^Pl^''*^ 
she  might  partake  of  the  festivities  with  which  the 
rites  of  Mhlerva  were  celebrated  by  the  wealthy 
Romans.     It  is  said,  that  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
her  of  the  meditated  shipwreck,  and  that,  for  this 
juason,  she  declined  to  go  by  water  to  the  place  of 
entertainment  -,.  but  this  statement  is  rendered  ex^- 
ceedingly  doubtfid,  by  the  foct  that  she  manifosted  no 
rehictance  to  go  on  board  at  night,  to  be  conveyed  to 
JBffuli,  where  Ske  was  t»  sleep.t 

Taeitus  informs  usv  ^at  the  moon  ahone  wttih  great  Fails  and 
splendoar;  and  that  the  sea  was  perfectly  calm*  as  if  «^poM8 
the  Gods  had  intended  that  the  crime  should  be  pslf-  ^^^ 
pably  evident,  imd  that  even  the  possibility  of  its  being  '^* 
imputed  to  aeeidsnt  sbould  be  entiitely  removed. 
Agrippina  was  stretched  on  a  couch,  conversing  with 
Crepereias  Gallus  who  stood  near  the  heLaa>  while  one' 
of  her  female  attendants  was  leaning  ever  her  feet, 
oongratulatiag  her  on  the  return  of  her  son*s  affeotie^, 
vriien,  on  a  sudden,  the  signal  being  given^  the  deek 
fbllin  with  a  great  crash  ^  and  masses  of  leod^  with 
which'  it  appears  to  have  been  loaded>  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  hold.  The  officer,,  to  whom  Agrippina 
was  addressing  her  remarics,  was  bruised  to  death, 
and  instantly  estpired-;  but,  as  some  of  the  beams  did 
not  immediately  give  way,  the  Empress  and*  her  maid 
bed  time  to  escape,  before  the  vessel  went  completely 
asunder ;  and,  cht>pping  gently  into  the  sea,  the  two 
ladies,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  thct  eioercise  of 
awimming,  directed  their  foces  towards  the  land. 
The  faithfol  Acerronia,  perceiving  that  the  life  of  her 
mistress  was  aimed  at,  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  call  out  that  herself  was  Agrippina ;.  and>  com* 
manding'tfae  sailors  to  hdp  the  mother  of  their  Empe- 
ror, she  was  soon  despatched  by  the  agents  ofAnioetus. 
Agrippina  received  no  other  injury,  besides  a  slight 

»  DTon  Cassias,  1.  W.    Tadt.  ^n.  ^t.  c.  1-  3;     Saet  L*  Vl 
ei  34. 
X  Tacit,  ^tm.  zir.  c.  3—5,    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  bdi. 
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Biognphr.  bruise  on  the  shoulder ;  and  being  picked  up  by  a  small 
ship  belonging  to  the  Lake  Lucrimu,  she  was  soon 
conveyed  to  her  residence  at  BauU, 

Upon  bearing  that  his  mother  had  escaped  from  his 
snares,  Nero  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion and  perplexity.  Dreading  the  influence  which 
she  still  possessed  in  the  Government,  and  the  power 
undnst  her  °^  ^^^  numerous  partisans  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
^e.  bie  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 

Seneca,  and  the  courage  of  Burrhus,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  perilous  conjuncture  into  which  his  crimes 
bad  driven  him.  Tacitus  is  unable  to  deny  that  both 
•the  Philosopher  and  the  General  had  been  privy,  from 
the  very  first,  to  the  guilty  intentions  of  the  £mperor 
in  regard  to  his  mother  -,  and  Dion  Cassius  maintains, 
that  it  viras  the  former  who  originally  suggested  to 
•Nero  the  political  expediency  of  putting  her  to  death. 
At  all  events,  their  counsel  was  used  on  the  emer- 
gency created  by  the  failure  at  Baia;  and  whenBurrhus 
.had  declared,  in  reply  to  a  hint  from  Seneca,  that  the 
Praetorian  soldiers  would  never  consent  to  any  deed  of 
'violence  on  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  the  task  of 
completing  the  murder  which  he  had  devised,  was 
finally  imposed  on  the  venal  Anicetus.^ 

The  admiral  engaged  two  ruQians  as  ferocious  as 
himself,   and  repaired  with  them   to  the  house  of 


Agrippina 
at  length 


by  the 
hand  of 
Anicetus. 


""l^f"*    Agrippina.     When  they  entered   her  chamber,   she 
addressed  them  with  her  wonted  jfirmness,  and  pre- 
pared for  her  fate ;  while  the  swords  of  the  assassins 
soon  accomplished  the  wishes  of  Nero,  and  deprived 
of  life  the  grand^daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  an  Emperor.     She  was  buried  on  the 
same    night,    without    any    ceremony ;    her    obse- 
quies being  left  entirely  to  the  hands  of  servants. 
These  faithful    attendants,   however,   showed    their 
affection  for  her,  by  several  striking  marks  of  .respect. 
One  of  them  stabbed  himself,  and  then  leaped  upon 
the  funeral  pile ;  while  the  survivors  erected  a  tomb 
to  commemorate  their  attachment  to  her  person,  and 
to  record  the  miserable  end  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished females  that  gave  celebrity  to  the  bouse  of 
Cssar. 
The  act  de-     The  consciousness  of  a  crime,  at  once  so  atrocious 
fended  liy   and  imnatural,  inflicted  upon  the  mind  of  Nero  the 
f^ip*to rii*  ™^®*  acute  suffering.   Tacitus  describes  him  as  passing 
Senate.     ^  ^^  night  in  sullen  silence,  interrupted  only  by  sudden 
•starts  of  terror,  which  seemed  to  shake  his  whole 
frame  3    and  waiting  the  return  of  day,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  execration  and  loathing,  wl^ich, 
be  had  reason  to  suspect,  would  be  directed  against 
him  by  every  order  of  his  subjects.    But  the  stem 
•virtue  of  ancient  Rome  no  longer  remained  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Imperial  offender.   On  the  contrary, 
the  centurions  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  Commander,  presented  themselves 
before  the  Emperor,  to  congratidate  him  on  the  escape 
which  he  had  made  from  the  treasonable  designs  of 
bis  mother,   and  to   praise  the    zeal  of  the  trusty 
servants,  who  had  saved  his  life  for  the  future  glory 
and   happiness  of  his  vride   dominions.      Nor  was 
-Seneca  less  active  than  his  military  colleague.     He 
-wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Senate,  which  Nero 
despatched  from  Naples,  setting  forth,  that  Agerinus, 
one  of  Agrippina*s  freedmen,  had  been  detected  armed 
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with  a  sword,  and  prepared  to  assassinate  the  Empe-    Kero 
ror ;  and  that  she,  conscious  of  her  guilt  in  this  nefa-  ^^'^^^ 
rious  undertaking,   had   inflicted    punishment  upon    ^^'^"'^ 
herself  with  her  own  hand.    He  next  charged  her       ^ 
with  an   intention  to  usurp  the  Government,  and  to 
reign  over  the  Roman  people,  in  his  name ;  averring 
that  she  relied  upon  the  obedience  and  cooperation 
of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  even  upon  the  con- 
currence, or,  at  least,  the  connivance  of  the  -whole 
Senate.* 

Seneca  was  greatly  blamed  for  giving  the  sanction  Tie  ?lii]o 
of  his  character  to  the  propagation  of  falsehoods  at  wp^er  n 
once  so  groundless  and  extravagant.    But  even  the^!*'°^'^ 
Senators,  who  were  much  inclined  to  ridicule  the  Phi-  ^^^ 
losopher,  gave  ample  proof  that  their  own  courage  Nero; 
and  honour  had  not  passed  free  from  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  a  corrupt  Court.    Each  rivalled  the  other  in 
his  readiness  to  decree  solenm  thanks  to  the  Gods,  ia 
all  the  Temples  of  the  city  $  to  appoint  annual  Games 
to  be  held  during  the  feast  of  Minerva,  at  which  cele- 
bration the  plot  had  been  discovered ;  and  even  to  set  up 
in  the  Senate-house  an  image  of  gold,  in  honour  of  that 
Goddess,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor's 
statue.    Nor  could  their  loyalty  be  satisfled,  untU  they 
had  conferred  upon  Nero  the  very  ambiguous  compli* 
.luent,  of  declaring  that  the  day  on  which  Agrippioa 
was   born,   should  thenceforth    be   marked  in    the 
calendar  as  inauspicious  and  unholy. 

When  the  Emperor  returned  to  his  Capital,  theputterfof 
Tribunes  went  forth  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  thetheRomu 
Senate,  arrayed  in  robes   of  festivity  and   triumph.  ^'^P'^ 
•Choruses  of   women  and  children  sang  his  praises 
as  he  passed,  and  extolled  him  as  equaUy  great  and 
good.  The  roads  were  covered  with  platforms,whereoE 
the  people  might  have  a  view  of  the  great  head  of  the 
Roman  world  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  carried  their 
flatteries  to  such  an  extent,  that  Nero  himself  could 
hardly  conceal  his  disgust  at  their  abject  and  .dishonest 
servility.     He  concluded  this  scene  of  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood  by  ascending  the  Capitol,   and  offering  s 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Augustan  fismiily. 

Tacitus,  influenced  by  the  principles  of  the  Epicu- R«»5^"| 
rean  school,  was  disposed  to  infer  from  the  tranquil-  |J  ^ 
lity  and  success  which  continued  to  smile  on  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  Gods  either 
approved  his  guilty  conduct,  or  took  no  concern  in 
such  matters.  Nero  himself  was,  perhaps,  inclined  to 
.adopt  the  views  of  the  Historian ;  but,  in  order  to 
secure  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  regain  the 
public  esteem,  he  resolved  to  exercise  the  utmost 
clemency  towards  all  those  individuals  who  had  been 
.the  objects  of  Agrippina  s  dislike  and  persecution.^  He 
accordingly  recalled  from  banishment  several  distin* 
guished  persons  of  both  sexes,  among  whom  were 
Iturius  and  Calvisius,  Junia  Calvina,  and  Calpurnia. 
Silana  herself  would  bave  enjoyed  the  same  indul- 
gence, had  she  not  died  some  time  before  at  Taren- 
tum.  where  she  had  been  permitted  to  fix  her  resi- 
dence. Still,  the  agitation  of  his  conscience  could 
neither  be  soothed  nor  subdued.  He  confessed  that 
the  ghost  of  his  mother  continually  tracked  his  foot- 
steps by  day,  and  that  the  whips  and  flaming  torches 
of  the  Furies  disturbed  all  the  visions  of  the  night. 
He  had  recourse  to  the  skill  of  magicians,  who  under- 
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BlogTspby.  took,  by  mystic  rites  and  unknown  sacrifices,  to 
appease  the  offended  Spirit  of  Agrippina  -,  and  after- 
wards, when  he  went  to  Greece^  he  did  homage  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  moral  principle  which  Pkt)vi- 
dence  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  human 
being,  by  declining  to  be  present  at  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  from  which  a  herald  warned  all  wicked  and 
impious  persons  to  keep  at  a  distance. 
He  moires  ^^  i^  admitted  by  all  the' Roman  Historians,  that  it 
(oappear  was  not  until  Nero  had  freed  himself  from  the  re- 
straint imposed  upon  him  by  the  authority  of  his 
mother,  that  he  began  to  render  himself  ridiculous  as 
a  charioteer,  a  musician,  and  a  player.  His  passion 
for  the  amusements  of  the  Circus  displayed  itself  at  a 
▼ery  early  period  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  also  had  a 
natural  taste  for  Poetry  and  Music.  To  divert  him 
from  the  absurd  resolution  of  exhibiting  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  Theatre,  his  Counsellors  recom- 
mended that  he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  limit  his 
performances  to  the  gratification  of  a  select  number 
of  spectators,  in  a  private  garden.  But  the  applause 
which  he  received  from  these  partial  judges,  increased 
the  appetite  which  it  fed,  until,  at  length,  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  the  Emperor  than  the  shouts  and  praises 
of  all  the  people  of  Rome.  The  secluded  valley  of 
the  Vatican,  which  had  been  enclosed  and  adorned  for 
the  learned  exercises  of  the  Imperial  amateur,  was  ac- 
cordingly abandoned ;  and  the  consent  of  Seneca  and 
Burrhus  was  reluctantly  g^ven,  that  their  master  should 
no  longer  be  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  Stage, 
and  taking  a  part  of  the  labour  in  a  public  entertain- 
ment.* 

When  the  happy  moment  arrived,  which  Nero  iden- 
tified with  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life,  and  the 
curtain  was  withdrawn  which  concealed  from  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude  the  performers  who  hoped  to  delight 
their  ears,  and  to  awaken  the  plaudits  of  their  tongues, 
the  Emperor  appeared  tuning  his  instrument  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  entering  with  deep  interest  into  all 
the  technical  arrangements  by  which  he  was  to  secure 
the  success  of  his  important  enterprise.  A  cohort  of 
Prsetorians  formed  his  guard ;  and  his  person  was 
surrounded  by  Centurions  and  Tribunes,  among  whom 
was  the  severe  and  stately  Burrhus,  whose  looks  con- 
demned the  folly  which  he  was  compelled  to  praise.t  *4 
The  extravagances  of  Nero  are  presented  by 
several  Historians  in  very  lengthened  and  minute 
detail.  He  is  said  to  have  formed  a  legion,  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  clap  and  applaud  in  the 
-theatre.  These  persons,  continues  Tacitus,  performed 
their  duty  with  the  greatest  exactness  j  spending 
whole  days  and  nights  in  making  a  noise,  and 
in  lavishing  upon  the  Prince  and  his  fine  voice  all 
the  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  Every  favour,  he  adds, 
due  to  virtue  and  merit,  was  bestowed  upon  these 
mean  flatterers ;  and  though  none  were  at  first  re- 
ceived but  young  men  of  the  Equestrian  and  Patrician 
Orders,  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  about 
live  thousand,  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  requiring  no  other  qualification  than 
strength  of  lungs  and  a  loud  voice.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  members  of  this  singular  body,  who  bore 
the  honourable  name  of  Augustani,  were  divided  into 


Es  extra* 
vinoces* 


separate  bands,  and  were  taught  td  ^hout  in  mea- 
sure and  harmony :  we  find  out  that  their  duty  con- 
sisted in  conducting  the  choruses  of  the  theatre,  and 
that  they  were  in  fact  engaged  to  sing,  and  not  merely 
to  praise  the  performances  of  the  Emperor.  The  chief 
of  each  chorus  had  a  salary  amounting  to  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds  of  our  nfoney. 
'  But  Horsemanship  and  Music  did  not  employ  all  the 
time  and  talent  which  the  cares  of  government  left 
unoccupied  to  Nero.  He  also  indulged  in  the  delights 
of  Poetry ;  and  Tacitus  remarks,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  reputation  of  that  art  without  the  pains  of 
study,  he  used  to  assemble  in  his  palace  such  of  his 
friends  as  had  a  turn  for  writing  verses,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  their  aid,  and  even  of  their  contributions. 
Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  assures  us,  that  the 
Emperor  was  the  author  of  several  original  pieces ; 
which,  though  neither  of  much  length,  nor  of  very 
distinguished  merit,  prove  at  least  that  he  could  write 
with  help,  and  produce  without  borrowing.  His  style 
was  florid  and  ambitious ;  but  as  he  could  bear  to  be 
laughed  at  for  his  bombast,  and  could  listen  to  the 
severest  criticism,  we  may  infer,  that  though  he  wrote 
verses,  he  was  not  weak  enough  to  consider  himself 
a  Poet. 

.  But  we  leave  for  a  time  the  puerilities  of  Nero,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  his  Lieutenants  in  the 
Province  of  Britain.  The  greater  part  of  this  island, 
southward  of  the  Forth,  was  already  in  the  hands  oi 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  conquest,  which  had  not  been 
attended  with  much  difliculty,  was  held  sufilciently 
secure,  as  long  as  the  victors  continued  to  temper 
their  government  with  mercy  and  justice.  But  in  the 
year  of  our  era  61,  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the 
persons  in  authority,  so  completely  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  natives,  as  to  lead  them  to  a  revolt  j 
the  immediate  consequences  of  which  were  attended 
with  a  serious  loss  to  the  anns  of  the  invaders,  and 
even  threatened  the  stability  of  their  power  through- 
out the  whole  country.  "  All  that  we  gain  bv  our 
submission,"  said  the  Britons, ''  is  an  increase  or  bad 
usage  on  the  part  of  our  masters.  Formerly  we  had 
but  one  King  j  now  we  have  two  set  over  us,  the 
Military  Governor  and  the  Civil  Intendant ;  of  whom 
the  one  assails  our  personal  liberty,  and  the  other 
deprives  us  of  our  food  imd  clothing.  At  the  hand 
of  the  first,  we  suffer  all  the  outrages  which  the 
licentiousness  of  war  can  suggest;  from  the  latter, 
we  are  condemned  to  endure  rapine  and  insult. 
Nothing  is  secure  from  their  lawless  passions.'  In 
battle  the  right  of  plunder  belongs  to  the  strong- 
est ',  but  in  our  depressed  condition,  we  are  driven 
from  our  families  and  homes  by  cowardly  despots, 
who  tear  away  our  sons  to  bear  the  arms  which 
themselves  can  no  longer  wield  with  honour,  and 
who  seem  to  regard  our  endurance  equal  to  any  task 
but  that  of  dying  for  our  country."* 

These  sentiments,  which  have  been  embodied  by 
the  pen  of  Tacitus,  were,  it  should  seem,  very  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  people  of  the  midland  and 
eastern  districts.  Prasutagus,  the  King  of  the  Iceni,  or 
inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  having 
in  his  last  will  named  the  Emperor^  joint-heir  with 
his  two  daughters,  died  in  the  hope  that  he  had 
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Biognphj-  thereby  secured  for  hb  family  and  rabjects  apoworfni  eodld  not  help  regar^ng  at  once  as  a  tokai  of  Roman 
protector^  ivho  would  shield  them  from  all  unjust  ag^  ascendancy,  and  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  their 
gression.  But  the  effisct  was  altogether  diierent  from  own  subjection  and  disgrace.  These  reasons  deter- 
that  which  had  been  contemplated.  The  Roman  com-*  mined  them  to  make  Camulodunum  the  object  of  their 
manders,  interpreting  the  deed  of  inheritance  so  as  to  first  attack. 

gratify  their  own  selfish  views^  daimed  the  whole  of       The  colonists  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 

the  Icenian  territory  as  the  lawful  domain  of  their  the  intentions  of  the  Britons.    Their  apprehensk>ns» 

master.    The  cdebrated  Boadicea,  widow  of  the  de-  too,  were  increased  by  the  appearance  of  several  pro* 

ceased  Monarch,  was  treated  with  maiked  indignity^  digies,  whicih  both  Dion  and  Tacitus  have  taken  the 

and  her  daughters  were  subjected  to  still  greater  pains  to  relate.    In  the  absence  of  Panlinus^.  the  chiaf 

Tiolence.    The  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  robbed  eommand  was  intrusted  to  the  Procurator  Decianiu, 

and  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  even  the  King's  nearest  to  whom  the  veterans  applied  for  a  reinforcement  of 

relations  were  treated  as  bondmen  attached  to  the  troops,  as  they  themselves  could  not  muster  in  sufii- 

soil,  and  considered  as  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy  dent  numbers  to  resist  the  attack  with  which  they 

either  freedom  or  property.  were  threatened.     The  Procurator  sent  them  only 

It  is  reported  that  the  miseries  of  the  Britons  were  about  two  hundred  men»  badly  armed ;  upop  whiclC 

aggravated  by  the  avarice  of  Seneca^  who,  according  being  convinced  that  they  oould  not  meet  the  barba- 

to  Dion  Cassius,  had  lent  them  forty  millions  of  ses-  rians  with  success  in  the  fields  they  fortified  the  monu- 

terces  at  an  usurious  interest  ^  and  who,  by  suddenly  ment  or  temple  of  Claudius,  and  collected  with  diii- 

demanding  the  payment  of  that  large  sum,  which  gence  all  such  means  of  defence  as  thdr  situation 

the  unfortunate  debtors  could  find  no  means  of  raising,  enabled  them  to  provide.    The  assault  of  the  Britoaa 

drove  them  at  once  to  revenge  and  despair.    The  was  not  less  sudden  than  irresistible.    The  town  was 

Iceni  privately  engaged    their  neighbours  the  Tri'  taken  by  storm,  pillaged^  and  burnt  s  and  the  fortressi 

nobimtea,   and    some  other  nations  of  the  Roman  in  which  the  soldiers  had  shut  themselves  up,  did  not 

Province,  whose  spirits  were  not  yet  entirely  subdued,  stand  out  more  than  two  days. 

to  espouse  the  common  cause,  join  all  their  troops^        In  this  conjuncture  of  afiairs^  Petilius  Cerialis,  who  Prfi«i' 
and  make  one  brave  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty.  aUfcerwards  obtained  the  character  of  an  able  General,  tioni« 
Thb               Nor  was  it  long  before  the 'Roman  Governor  sup-  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  colony  with  the  niatb^^^ 
Brkoos       plied  them  with  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  legion  which  was  under  his  command.    The  Britons, 
take  ormB   their  designs  into  execution.    Suetonius  Paulinus,  an  elated  with  victory,  met  him  on  the  road,  attacked  him 
adyan^es.  ^^^^^  o^  bigh  military  reputation,  had  resolved  to  add  with  indescribable  fury,  cut  his  infantry  in  pieces,  and 
'  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anglesea,  to  the  dominion  of  put  the  horsemen  to  flight.    Cerialis  retreated  to  hif 
the  Emperor  3  and  with  this  view  he  transported  his  camp,  where  he  was  assailed  by  the  conquerors  with 
legions  across  the  narrow  channd  which  divides  it  ao  much  resolution,  that  it  was  not  without  the  utmost 
firom  the  main  land.    The  inhabitants  resolutdy  op-  difficulty  that  he  maintained  himself  behind  his  en- 
posed  his  inroad.    The  shore  was  covered  with  troops  trenchments,  till  they  were  pleased  to  retire, 
whose  very  looks,  it  was  said,  inspired  terror  and        In  the  mean  time  Paulinus  arrived ;  and  though 
•amazement.    Amidst  the  crowded  ranks  of  armed  men  his  army  was  but  small  and  ill  appointed,  he  boldly  I 
were  seen  women  running  up  and  down,  like  Furies,  forced  his  way  through    the   enemy's  troops,  and  I 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  blazing  torches  in  their  arrived  at  London  ;    which,  although  it  had  neither  ; 
hands.    At  a  little  distance  were  Druids,  who,  lifting  the  title  nor  privileges  of  a  colony,  was   even  at 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  intreated  victory  for  their  that  period  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  com- 
countrymen,  and  curses  upon  thdr  enemies.     The  merce.    He  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  he  should 
Roman  soldiers,  astonished  at  the  novdty  of  such  a  not  make  it  the  head  quarters  of  his  legions ;   but, 
sight,  remained  some  time  vrithout  advancing ;  but  reflecting  on  the  limited  number  of  troops  under  his 
soon,  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  General,  conunand,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  tbe 
and  encouraging  one  another  not  to  fear  a  crowd  of  defeat  of  Cerialis,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  a  city  in 
mad  women  and  fanatical  Priests,  they  proceeded  to  order  to  save  a  Province.    These  considerations  forti- 
the  attack,  drove  back  the  undisciplined  barbarians,  fied  him  against  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  inhabi- 
and,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners,  burnt  them  in  their  tants.     Such  as  were  able  to  accompany  his  march, 
own  fires  :  ^  the  rest  dispersed  and  fled.    Paulinus  left  enjoyed  the  protection  of  his  arms ;   but  all  who  from 
a  garrison  in  the  isle,  with  orders  to  cut  down  the  age  or  sex  were  unequal  to  the  digues  of  a  rapid 
groves  consecrated  to  the  crud  rites  of  the  Druidical  movement,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  victorious 
superstition ;  for  it  was  the  custom  Of  those  people,  Britons', 

says  Tadtus,  to  sacrifice  thdr  captives  at  the  foot  of        Verulamium  (St.  Albans)  shared  the  &te  of  London;  The 

thdr  altars,  and  to  consult  the  will  of  the  Gods  in  the  bdng  taken,  plundered,  and  destroyed  by  the  insur-  ^^^ 

entrails  of  their  unhappy  victims.  gents.    In  the  three  places  which  fell  into  their  hands,  ^  ^yi^^ 

The  Roman      While  Pftulinus  was  occupied  with  his  new  conquest  no  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  Rn^ftn   citizens  and 

General       intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  the   Britons  allies  are  said  to  have  perished ;  for,  as  Tacitus  relate^!, 

tAM  the     ^ere  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  had  already  ravaged  the  fury  of  the  barbarians  was  too  great  to  allow  them 

the   Colony    of  Camndodunump   (Colchester,)    which  to  think  of  taking  prisoners,  or  to  estimate  the  advaa- 

had  been    recently  founded   by    Ostorius    Scapula,  tage  which  would  have  arisen  from  selling  or  ex- 

The  natives  had  suffered  much  from  the  insolence  and  changing  them.     On  the  contrary,  they  put  all  to  the 

rapadty  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  whom  that  portion  sword  without  distinction  5  and  such  as  escaped  the 

of  territory  was  assigned.    They  likewise  beheld  a  first  heat  of  their  rage,  were  only  reserved  for  more 

strong  fortress  erected  in  it,  under  pretext  of  a  monu-  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths  by  fire,  the  gibbet,  or 

ment  built  in  honour  of  Claudius  >    but  which  they  the  cross.    It  would  indeed  seem,  adds  the  historian^ 
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_  ^pby.  that  the  BritoAs,  aware  that  they  were  soon  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  revolt,  had  reaolved  to  revenge 
themaeWes  beforehand  on  the  indignant  and  helpleaa 
Jlomans. 

No  sooner  had  Faulinua  assembled  ten  thousand 
legimiary  soldiers,  than  he  proposed  to  engage  the 
multitudinous  army  which  had  marshalled  under  the 
banners  of  the  British  Queen.  In  the  number  of  com- 
batants, there  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  disparity  between 
the  contending  parties ;  though  we  must  make  a  con- 
aiderable  allowance  for  the  vague  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  Roman  Historians,  who  maintain 
that  the  host  of  Boadicea  amounted  to  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  the  discipline  of  the 
legions  was  of  more  avail  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  than 
crowded  ranks  and  lengthened  lines ;  and  the  expe* 
rience  of  Faulintis  gave  to  his  little  army  all  the 
advantages  which  a  choice  of  grouiyl  and  a  wis^  dis- 
position of  -honie  and  foot,  of  light  troops  and  heavy, 
could  secure  for  warriors  accustomed  to  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  protracted  battle.  He  drew  them  up  in  a 
defile,  backed  by  a  thidc  forest  $  and  knowing  that 
his  unskilfol  enemies  would  attack  bin)  with  all  their 
strength  in  front,  he  posted  his  legions  in  the  centre^ 
while  he  assigned  the  wings  to  the  cavalry  and  pro- 
vincials.* 
Caodnct  of  The  Britons  occupied  an  immense  tract  of  open 
Boadket.  country,  which  resounded  with  cries  of  revenge,  and 
shouts  of  encouragement ;  and  wherein  their  battalions 
and  squadronA  performed  a  thousand  irregular  move- 
ments. Confident  of  success  they  brought  their  wives 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  their  triumph,  and  to  enjoy  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  which,  they  hoped,  was  about  to 
fall  into  their  hands*  Boadicea,  seated  with  her  two 
ilaughters  on  a  chariot  of  war,  went  from  rank  to  rank, 
exhorting  them  to  behave  like  men  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  stake  for  which  they  were  about  to  contend. 
She  was  tall,  her  look  stem,  and  countenance  martial  | 
her  hair  hung  down  to  her  waist,  and  a  military  mantle 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  The  heroine,  ad- 
dressing herself  by  turns  to  each  of  the  nations  of 
which  her  army  was  ccMnposed,  reminded  them  that  it 
Was  no  new  thing  for  Britons  to  receive  in  battle  the 
orders  of  a.  woman  i  but  added,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  she  did  not  wish  them  to  regard  her  only  as 
a  Queen,  descended  from  many  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  claiming  the  rights  and  honours  of  her  forefothers; 
'^  for,'*  continued  she»  ''  were  I  a  woman  of  no  dis- 
tinction or  pedigneo,  should  I  npt  have  a  right  to  seek 
xevenge  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  for  the  insults  I  have 
suffered  i^  my  own  person,  and  for  the  dishonour  of 
my  daughters.  The  Romans  have  carried  their  vio- 
lence to  such  a  d^ree  that  they  put  us  on  a  level  with 
slaves,  whom  they  punish  by  blows ;  they  have 
respected  neither  the  age  of  a  Queen,  nor  the  virtue 
of  Princesses ;  and  they  now  present  themselves  in 
the  field  to  rivet,  our  chains  yet  more  firmly,  and  to 
subject  us  to  oppression^  contumelies,  and  insults  stiU 
more  galling  and  disgracefol.  But  the  Gods  at  length 
declare  for  us,  and  favour  our  just  revenge.  The  only 
le^on  that  dared  to  fight  was  cut  in  pieces ;  the  rest, 
far  from  being  able  to  resist  our  strength,  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  very  shout  of  so  many  thousand  heroes. 
Think  how  vastly  superior  our  number  is  to  theirs  $ 

•  lUu ^Mi«  zif . «|  Mfprd.    S«et.l.vi.    TicilLjigHtu   Di 
Canios,  1.  Ixii. 


think  of  the  motives  which  have  induced  you  to  under-      Nero 
take  this  war :  never  was  greater  reason  to  hope  for   ^l^^^^^^ 
an  easy  and  complete  victory ;  never  was  so  strong  a     ^"^^^' 
necessity  imposed  to  conquer  or  die.    Such,  at  least, 
is  the  example  which  a  woman  is  resolved  to  present 
you :  let  men,  if  they  prefer  it,  live,  and  be  slaves  !" 

The  issue  of  the  battle  was  fktal  to  the  independence 
of  the  Britons.  The  furious  onset  of  barbarian  courage       53. 
was  speedily  checked  by  the  cool  discipline  of  thj^  The 
legions  ^  and  Boadicea  soon  perceived  that  the  num*«  Britons 
hers  of  which  she  boasted,  were  to  prove  the  cause  of  defeated, 
their  own  defeat  and  dispersion*     The  lances  of  the 
Romans  threw  her  ranks  into  confusion ;   the  ^ight* 
armed  cavalry  at  once  increased  their  disn^ay,  an4 
prevented  them  from  rallying ;  and  when,  at  lengthy 
their  flight  became  general,  they  found  that  the  wag- 
gons which  they  had  placed  in  the  rear,  loaded  with 
women  and  children,  hemmed  them  in  so  completely 
as  to  occasion  a  more  serious  loss  than  was  inflicteq 
by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,    £ighty  thousand  Britona 
are  calculated  to  have  falten  in  this  memorable,  battle  j     • 
while  the  Romans  lost  only  four  hundred  men,  and 
had  about  the  same  number  wounded.    According  to 
Tacitus,  the  widow  of  Frasutagus  put  an  end  to  her 
life  by  poison ;  but  Dio^  relates  that  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  her  army, 
the  desolate  condition  oif  her  people,  and  the  hopeles9 
depression  of  her  family. 

Paulinus  pursued  his  victory  with  as  little  regard  to  Cruelties  of 
mercy  as  to  the  best  interests  of  Rome.  .Having  col-  ^  ^^!^^ 
lected  all  his  troops,  and  received  a  .reinforcement 
from  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  he  carried  fire  and  swor4 
into  every  part  of  the  country  3  and,  in  many  parts, 
wherein  the  natives  would  have  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  tmder  a  less  severe  Governor,  they  con? 
tinued  to  present  a  menacing  attitude,  and  refused  tQ 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  fiupine  soon  lent  its  aid  to 
the  depopulating  measures  of  the  Roman  General^ 
and  the  Britons  had  an  enemy  to  combat  whom  neither 
courage  nor  obstinacy  could  subdue.  So  many  evils 
pressing  upon  them  at  once  would  have  compelled 
them  to  receive,  unconditionally,  the  law  of  the  con- 
queror, bad  not  Julius  Classicianus,  the  successor  of 
Decianus,  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  their 
opposition  3  assuring  the  Chiefs  that  Paulinus  would 
shortly  be  recalled,  and  that  they  would  find  it  more 
for  their  advantage  to  treat  with  a  new  General,  who 
having  never  jmade  war  against  them,  would  not  look 
upon  them  as  enemies,  and  who  would  therefore,  in  the 
conditions  which  he  should  propose,  study  less  the 
pride  of  victory  than  the  exercise  of  cleniency  and 
justice.  Decianus,  meantime,  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  war  could  not  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  so  long  as  Paulinus  commanded  in  Britain  3 
and  did  not  fail  to  impute  to  the  rigour  and  mistakes 
of  that  General,  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  Roman  army  and  the  people  under  their  protection, 
during  his  government  in  the  Province. 

The  letters  of  the  Procurator  determined  Nero  to  Hbcondnct 
send  into  Britain  a  Commissioner,  invested  with  full  j^J^^*"^ 
powers  to  conclude  a  peace ;  and  to  remove  all  causes 
of  dissension  between  the  General  and  his  accuser. 
The  person  selected  for  this  important  mission  was 
Polycletus,  one  of  the  Emperor's  freedmeni  who,  com- 
bining in  his  character  a  love  of  magnificence  with  the 
most  offensive  haughtiness,  became  an  object  of  dislike 
to  the  Romans,  and  of  ridicule  to  the  simple  Britons. 

So3 
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Biograpliy.  These  last  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  who  had 
been  a  slave>  should  arrive  at  so  much  consequence ; 
nor  why  the  Commander  of  a  victorious  army  should 
be  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  to 
a  person^  who  was  equally  destitute  of  hereditary 
honours  and  military  reputation. 

It  pleased  Polycletus  to  make  a  favourable  report 
of  the  Proconsul^  as  well  as  of  the  *  general  state 
of  the  Province  j  for  which  reason  Paulinus  was  con- 
tinued in  his  command,  till  meeting  with  an  accident 
at  sea^  he  lost  a  few  ships  and  men,  and  was,  on  that 
account,  finally  superseded  by  Petronius  Turpilianus. 
This  officer  did  not  attempt  to  purchase  feme  at  the 
expense  of  peace  and  human  blood.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gave  the  Britons  fiill  permission  to  enjoy  that  tran- 
quillity, which  both  their  affairs  and  their  inclination 
led  them  to  seek  -,  and  for  some  years  accordingly,  the 
occurrences  which,  in  that  remote  part  of  the  Empire, 
employed  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  troops,  make  no  figure  in  the  history  of 
Rome.*  ^ 

It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  that  Nero 
lost  the  services  of  Burrhus,  his  Praetorian  Praefect, 
who  died  of  a  disease  in  the  windpipe.  Many  were  of 
opinion  that  his  death  was  not  natural,  but  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  a  dose  of  poison,  administered 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor.  But  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  loading  the  memory  of  this 
Prince  with  the  imputation  of  a  crime  which  he  had 
no  motive  to  commit.  Burrhus  was  an  able  and 
faithful  officer,  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  his  rank,  and 
ever  ready  to  discharge  them ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  scruples  ever  interfered  so  far  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  master,  however  puerile  or  licentious 
they  might  be,  as  to  render  his  presence  at  Court  at 
all  disagreeable,  or  his  death  at  all  necessary  to  any 
plans  of  debauchery  which  might  be  in  contem- 
plation. 

The  demise  of  the  Prsefect  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
credit  of  Seneca.  The  Philosopher,  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  high  character  and  frank  honesty  of 
Burrhus,  soon  felt  that  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  was  materially  diminished.  His  immense 
wealth  too,  and  the  avaricious  means  which  he  em- 
ployed for  its  still  farther  augmentation,  turned  against 
him  the  tongues  of  many  3  the  profligate  abused  him 
as  a  time-serving  hypocrite,  who  extracted  riches  from 
the  credulity  of  the  great,  and  from  the  wretchedness 
of  the  poor  5  while  the  friends  of  virtue  regretted  that 
a  person,  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
fined by  the  pursuits  of  Philosophy,,  should  degrade 
himself  by  practising  the  worst  arts  of  the  usurer  and 
extortioner.  Nor  was  the  ear  of  Nero  altogether 
inaccessible  to  such  strictures  on  the  reputation  of  his 
tutor.  He  was  rather  inclined,  on  other  grounds,  to 
laugh  at  all  masters  of  wisdom,  whose  grave  and 
formal  discourses  he  could  observe,  did  not,  in  all 
cases,  unfold  the  exact  principles  which  entered  into 
their  conduct  in  the  real  business  of  life;  and  he 
wanted  not  penetration  sufficient  to  perceive,  that 
there  was  some  slight  discrepancy  between  the  moral 
harangues  of  even  Seneca  himself,  a^d  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  wealth  which  stimulated  him  to  more  than 
half  his  actions. 


Seneca 
loses 
ground, 
and  pre- 
pares to 
retire. 


•  Tacit.  Ahh,  ut  tuprh.    Dion  Cassiiif,  1.  Izii.    Suet  1.  vi, 
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'    The  increasing  coldness  with  which  theEmpeiw  'N<ro 
received,  the  visits  of  his  iDStmctor,  convinced  thelat-  ^«u(Kqi 
ter,  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  his  retirement  frvm ,  ^^*^' 
Court  would  prove  not  less  necessary  to  his  reputation 
than  to  his  personal  safety.    With  this  intention  he 
requested  a  formal  audience  of  Nero,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  pronounced  an  elaborate  encomium  on  bis 
Imperial  master,  extolled    his  benignity  and  liberal 
disposition,  and  concluded,  by  offering  to  resign  into 
the  hands  from  which  he  had  receiv^  them,  his  ex- 
tensive lands  and  well  filled  coffers.    He  expressed  a 
wish  to  end  his  days  in  the  tranquil  seduaton  of  private 
life,  where  the  dedication  of  his  roind  to  the  pursuits 
of  PhiloiBophy,  would  occupy  those    precious   hours 
which  he  had  too  long  devoted  to  public  business,  and 
the  cares  of  an  increasing  fortune. 
'    Nero  listened  to  this  proposal  with  affected  surprise 
and  regret,  and  replied  to  it  with  equal  insincerity. 
He  bewailed  the  resolution  by  which  he  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  best  friend,  and  the  greatest  ornament 
of  his  Court  3   and  condescended  to  entreat  that  be 
would  not  yet  leave  him.  **  At  my  age,*'  said  the  pupil 
of  Seneca,  "  I  may  easily  be  induced  to  go  astray ; 
your  wise  counsels  will  keep  me  in  the  right  road ; 
for  though  my  mind  may  have  fiiUy  comprehended  the 
doctrines  of  your  Philosophy,  your  presence  is  still  in- 
dispensable to  teach  me  how  to  practise  them.    Were 
you  to  give  up  your  riches  and  retire  from  the  society  of 
the  Capital,  none  would  praise  your  moderation  or  love 
of  retirement,  while  I  should  certainly  be  accused  of 
avarice  and  cruelty ;  and  were  you  even  sure  of  ob- 
taining the  approbation  of  the  world,  reflect  whether 
it  would  become  a  wise  man,  like  yourself,  to  seek 
applause  at  the  expense  of  your  friend's  reputation."* 
To  these  flattering  expressions,  Nero  added  every 
possible  demonstration  of  regard  and  tenderness ;  but 
did  not  in  the  end  seriously  oppose  the  retirement  of 
the  Philosopher.     Seneca  accordingly  withdrew  him- 
self from  a  scene,  where  his  complaisance  and  accom- 
modating maxims  had  more  than  once  carried  him  to 
a  participation  in  measures,  which  his  better  principles 
could  not  sanction  5  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  composing  those  Treatises  on  Morals,  and 
on  the  Theory  of  Virtue,  which  continue  to  throw 
splendour  on  his  name,  and  which  afford   to  his  cha- 
racter a  less  ambiguous  support,  than  his  counsels  and 
cooperation  in  the  Court  of  the  Caesars. 
'    The  passions  of  the  £mperor,  no  longer  restrained 
either  by  respect  or  fear,  carried  him  to  commit  the 
most  flagrant  crimes.     He  remembered  that  Cornelias 
Sylla  and  Rubellius  Piautus  were  still  alive,  though  in 
a  remote  exile  ;  and  as  he  never  could  forgive  those 
whom  public  favour  at  any  time  exalted  to  the  con- 
dition of  rivals,  he  issued  secret  orders  that  the  two 
Patricians  should  be  put  to  death.     Having  perpe- 
trated this  deed  of  low  revenge,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Senate,  setting   forth  the  reasons  why  the 
rigours  of  Government  had  been  extended  to  the  lives 
of  such  individuals  ;  representing  them  as  turbulent, 
restless  traitors,  whose  views  were  inconsistent  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire,  and  directly  hostile  to 
the  "personal  interests  and   safety  of  the   Sovereign. 
The  Senatora,  who  were  now  willing  to  be  deceived, 
resolved  that  thanks  should  be  returned   to  the  Gods 
for  their  unceasing  care  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Peo- 

*  Tacit.  Ann,  ziii.  c.  53. 
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Biosnpby.  pie,  and  then  proceeded  to  erase  the  names  of  Plauius 
and  Sylla  from  the  records  of  their  illustrious  body. 

Relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  public  enemies, 
Nero  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  ascendancy 
which  he  had  just  acquired,  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  he  had  long  entertained  of  divorcing  Octavia, 
and  of  raising  the  unprincipled  Poppaea  to  Qie  rank  of 
Empress.    The  pretext  for  this  harsh  measure,  vraa 
the  barrenness  of  his  wife  ;  for  whom,  as  a  modest 
•^ '"*"**' and  very  prudent  lady,  he  still  professed  to  cherish  the 
^'opp***     utmost  regard;  and  who,  on  account  of  her  father's 
name,   and  the  affections  of  the  People,  was  justly 
esteemed  as  the  main  prop  of  his  Government. 
'    When  Poppeea  found  herself  on  the  Throne,  she 
perceived  the  farther  necessity  of  fortifying  her  grea^ 
ness,  by  depriving  of  life  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Claudius.     Nero,  whom  she  already  governed  as  she 
pleased,  came  readily  into  a  design  so  agreeable  to  his 
own  barbarous  hatred ;  and  both  of  them  in  concert, 
suborned  one  of  Octavia's  officers  to  accuse  her  of 
adultery  with  a  musician,  called  Eucerus,  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  ■  In  consequence  of  this  accusation,  her 
women  were  put  to  the  rack  j  some  of  whom,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  torment,   impeached   their 
mistress;  but  the  greater  number  courageously  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  her  innocence.     She  was  treated 
however  as  if  the  crime  had  been  fully  proved  3  being, 
in  the  first  instance,  condemned  to  confinement  in  a 
retired  part  of  Campania,  and  closely  watched  by  a 
giiard  of  soldiers, 
ja^a,^.       Such  unjust  and  odious  proceedings  did  not  fail  to 
ibsaofthe  irritate  the  public  mind.    Men  in  place,  and  those 
'^i^^ple;     whose  rank  and  fortune  made  them  conspicuous,  mur- 
mured in  private ;  while  the  common  people,  who  are 
more  apt  to  follow  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  are 
less  scrupulous  in  their  comments,  because  they  have 
less  to  fear,  complained  so  loudly,  and  with  so  much 
freedom,   that  Nero  became  apprehensive,  and  de- 
termined to  reinstate  Octavia  in  her  former  station  and 
honours.    The  first  notice  of  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  transported  the  people  with  joy ; 
some  ran  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods; 
others    tore  down  the    statue  of  Poppaea;    and  all 
united  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  Princess,  who  was 
endeared  to  them,  not  less  by  her  personal  qualities, 
than  by  the  memory  of  her  renowned  progenitors.  *  In 
their  enthusiasm,  they  hurried  to  the  Palace,  begged 
that  Nero  would  show  himself,  and  receive,  in  his  own 
person,  their  assurances  of  veneration  and  gratitude. 
They  even  forced  their  way  within  the  gates,  making 
the  halls  resound  with  shouts  of  joy  and  loyalty ;  when 
the  soldiers,  who  appear  to  have  acted  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Poppsea,  fell  upon  them,  striking  them  with 
their   swords  and  other  weapons,  and  finally  drove 
them  from  the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  dwelling, 
d  death       The  tumultuous  delight  which  the  people  had  mani- 
^>ctoTia,  tested,  paved  the  way  for  the  ultimate    ruin  of  its 
object.     Her  rival,  who  feared  as  well  as  hated  her 
virtues,  and  apprehended  that  the  weak  mind  of  Nero 
might  not  long  be  able  to  withstand  the  solicitations 
of  his  subjects,  so  strongly  expressed,  determined,  by 
ahirming  his  jealousy  of  power,  to  drive  him  to  com- 
mit an  act  whk^h  would  for  ever  put  an  end  to  all  the 
pretensions  of  Octavia.  The  artful  Poppsa  told  the  Em- 
peror, that  his  former  wife  was  at  the  head  of  a  party 

*  Tidt  uitm,  xir.  c  60— (>3.    Sost.  L  vt  c  57. 


in  the  State/ whose  seditions- dea%DS' had  been  de- 
monstrated>  somewhat  prematurely  and  thoughtlessly 
indeed,  by  the  late  mutinous  conduct  of  the  populace; 
and  assured  him,  that  if  he  did  not  take  immediate 
steps  to  defeat  her  plana,  the  banished  Empress  would 
herself  appear  in  Rome,  escorted  by  a  powerful  army, 
to  reclaim  the  right  of  Empire,  which  belonged  to 
her  family,  and  which  she  had  brought  as  a  dowry 
into  his  house.  The  murder  of  Octavia  was  forthwith 
resolved  upon ;  and,  to  procure  some  plausible  evi- 
dence of  her  guilt,  Nero  prevailed  upon  the  infamous 
Anicetus,  who  had  been  the  executioner  of  Agrip- 
pina,  to  declare  that  she  had  attempted  to  engage  the 
Commander  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  to  join  her  with 
the  forces  under  his  command;  and  of  having,  with, 
that  viewj  granted  him  the  most  criminal  favours. 
She  was  condemned  to  have  her  veins  opened ;  but 
such  was  the  effect  of  terror  on  her  delicate  frame, 
that  the  blood  refused  to  flow ;  and  it  was  not  until 
she  was  put  into  a  hot-bath,  that  the  sentence  of  her 
inhuman  husband  could  be  fully  accomplished.     . 

The  popularity  of  Nero,  which  received  a  great 
shock  by  the  death  of  Octavia,  was  again  confirmed 
among  the  lower  orders,  by  the  care  which  he  bestowed 
upon  the  markets,  and  among  the  higher  ranks,  by  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  ministered  to  their  dissipation 
and  amusement.  Provisions  were  cheap  and  abundant, 
and  the  finances  of  the  Empire  were  managed  with 
equal  skill  and  economy.  The  Senate,  too,  was  still 
encouraged  in  pursuing  every  plan  which  seemed  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  People,  and 
the  authority  of  law ;  and  thus  it  happened,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  this  Prince's  reign,  that  his  pri- 
vate life  and  his  public  conduct,  formed  to  each  other 
the  most  striking  and  melancholy  contrast. 

Nero  had  been  nine  years  on  the  Throne  before  his 
hopes  of  progeny  were  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a  child. 
He  immediately  conferred  on  both  mother  and  daughter 
the  flattering  title  of  Augusta  ;  and  the  Senators,  who 
had  made  vows  for  the  happy  delivery  of  Poppsa, 
performed  them  with  the  greatest  magnificence  ;  de- 
dicating a  Temple  to  Fecundity,  and  appointing  annual 
Games  to  commemorate  the  auspicious  event.  The 
death  of  the  Princess,  which  took  place  before  she 
was  four  months  old,  changed  the  nature  of  this 
Courtly  adulation ;  and  the  infant  of  the  vindictive 
Poppaea  was  raised  to  a  place  among  the  Gods,  and 
supplied  with  the  service  of  a  Priest,  and  the  honours 
of  an  altar.* 

The  war,  which  at  this  period  raged  in  the  East, 
did  not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Rome,  the  military 
genius  of  Corbulo  compelled  the  Parthian  King  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and  we  shall  ac- 
cordingly describe,  under  their  proper  head,  the 
embassy  of  Vologeses,  and  the  journey  of  his  brother 
to  Italy,  to  be  crowned  Sovereign  of  Armenia  by 
Nero.  In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor  entertained  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  visitors 
from  foreign  parts,  with  his  musical  performances  on 
the  stage.  He  went  to  Naples  in  order  that  he  might 
publicly  exhibit  his  powers ;  and  as  Tiridates,  the  Ar- 
menian Prince,  arrived  while  the  Emperor  was  dis- 
charging this  pleasant  duty  to  his  people,  the  stranger 
had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  studies  which  fitted 
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a  man  for  the  Throne^  with  those  which  were  indis- 
peDsable  in  the  Governor  of  a  remote  Province. 
The  gravcj  formal,  descendant  of  tiie  Arsacidse  was 
amazed  at  the  frivolities  of  Nero  5  and  could  not 
help  expressing  surprise  that  the  waiiike  Chiefs  who 
commanded  in  Syria^  and  who  had  spread  the  terror 
of  his  name  over  the  whole  Parthian  dominions,  should 
acknowledge  as  his  master,  an  effeminate  youths  who 
placed  all  his  glory  in  the  arts  of  a  slave.* 

But  Nero  has  been  charged  with  a  greater  crime,* 
tiian  that  of  debasing  by  trifling  pursuits  the  dignity 
of  Imperial  power.  The  historians  of  Rome  are' 
almost  unanimous  in  imputing  to  him  the  destructive 
fyt  which,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  laid  waste 
a  great  part  of  that  city.  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cas*' 
shis  openly  maintain  the  charge }  while  the  more 
impartial  Tacitus  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  the  cala- 
mity took  place  by  accident,  or  through  the  wicked-^^ 
ness  of  the  Prince.  We  need  hardly  remark,  that  an 
oceunvnce,  the  origin  of  which  was  left  undetermined 
by  a  contemporary  annalist,  is  not  likely  to  receive 
illttstration  from  modem  conjecture ;  but,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  ap- 
pears extremely  improbable  that  Nero  commanded 
the  burning  of  Rome.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a 
motive  which  could  induce  an  Emperor,  whose  public 
cares  were  expended  in  securing  for  his  subjects  cheap 
bread,  and  a  diminution  of  taxes,  to  consume  more 
than  one  half  of  their  houses,  and  thereby  expose  them 
to  the  most  distressing  privations.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  he  disliked  the  bad  taste  of  the  old  buildings, 
and  the  narrow^  crooked,  dark  streets  which  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  the  city.  It  is  even  added, 
that  he  had  cherished  the  design  of  founding  a  new 
Capital,  more  worthy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  be 
called  Neropolis ;  the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  to 
consist  of  a  most  magnificent  Palace,  surpassing  in 
gorgeous  splendour  the  loftiest  imaginations  of 
Eastern  Kings.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
schemes  of  improvement  entered  into  his  contempla- 
tion prior  to  the  accident  with  which  he  is  charged ; 
and,  assuredly,  we  are  not  permitted  to  infer  that,  be- 
cause he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  skill  in  architecture,  he  was  willing  to  purchase 
such  an  occasion  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  crime 
that  a  depraved  heart  could  conceive.  Nero  was  at 
jinHunt  when  the  fire  began,  and  remsdned  there  till 
he  was  informed  that  the  flames  were  about  to 
reach  his  own  Palace.  We  are  told  that  upon  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  high 
tower,  whence  he  could  see  the  whole  extent  of  the 
conflagration  ;  and  that,  putting  on  a  theatrical  dressj 
he  performed  a  piece  of  descriptive  music,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  sacking  of  Troy  by  the  victorious 
Greeks.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  we  are  allowed  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  personal  anecdotes,  particularly 
when  directed  against  an  unpopular  character  j  and^ 
in  the  present  instance,  our  scepticism  is  com- 
pletely justified  by  the  feet  that  Nero  acted  towards 
the  sufferers  with  great  humanity  and  consideration  ; 
and  therefore,  unless  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
same  man,  on  the  same  occasion,  could  conduct  him- 
self like  a  crazy  buffoon  and  a  wise  ruler,  we  must 
hesitate  before  we  admit  the  accusation  with  which 
memory  has  been  loaded.    To  accommodate  the 
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families  which  had  suffered  by  the  fire,  he  threw  open    Km 
the  extensive  buildings  which  Agrippa  had  erected  in  OMdiui 
the  Campus  Martku.     His  own  gardens  were  likewise    ^*^' 
prepared  for  their  reception ;  small  huts  being  built 
for  their  temporary  residence,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions  and  furniture  being  conveyed,  by  his  orders, 
from  the  public  stores  at  Osfia,    In  short,  his  pro- 
ceedings throughout  the  whole  of  this  calamity,  were 
equally  humane  and  patriotic* 

The  new  city  it  is  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies,  The  dty 
was  built  with  care  and  judgment.    The  streets  were  w pairfd 
made,  wide  and  straight,  and  the  houses  were  all  con-^^^^^ 
fined  to  a  certain  height.    Every  dwelling  was  sup-  ^^^  ^^^' 
plied  with  a  court  or  yard,  for  the  comfort  of  the*""* 
inhabitants ;  and  on  the  outside  a  portico  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  which  gave 
to  the  whole  an  air  of  elegance  and  tastefulneas. 
Nero  Mras  himself  at  the  expense  of  these  orhaments, 
as  well  as  of  clearing  the  ground  whereon  the  pro*' 
prietors  of  houses  were  to  build }  and  that  the  work 
might  be  carried  on  with  greater  spirit,  he  proposed 
rewards,  according  to  the  different  stations  and  wealth 
of  the  people,  for  such  as  should  finish  their  labour 
within  a  limited  period.    He  ordered  quantities  of 
rough  stone,  of  the  proper  quality,  to  be  procured 
from  a  distance ;  and  as  the  Alban  and  Sabine  quarries 
afforded  a  species  which  resisted  better  than  any  other 
the  action  of  fire,  he  instructed  the  architects  to  sub- 
stitute that  material  for  wood,  in  all  parts  of  the 
houses  wherein  stone  could  be  introduced.    Proper 
arrangements  were  likewise  made    for  ^e  regular 
distribution  of  water  throughout  the  city ;  and  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  might  at  all  times  be  ready,  in  case 
of  unforeseen  accidents,  every  householder  was  obliged 
to  have  a  cistern  constantly  full,  placed  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  door.     As  a  further  precaution  against 
fire,  the  houses  were  built  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other  j  while,  to  render  assistance  more  available,  in 
the  event  of  any  casualty,  the  roofs  were  made  fiat  and 
easy  of  approach,  both  from,  within  and  without. 

The  fire  which  reduced  to  ashes  so  large  a  portion 
of  Rome,  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  ifl 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  Christianity,  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month  on  which  the  Gauls  set  fire  to  the 
city,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  The  con- 
flagration raged  six  days  and  seven  nights  ^  and  it 
abated  at  last  only  from  want  of  fuel,  after  having  de- 
stroyed every  thing,  from  the  great  Circus  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Palatine,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Esquilia; 
where  a  prodigious  number  of  buildings  were  thrown 
down  to  prevent  its  more  extensive  ravages.  After 
being  partially  extinguished,  the  fire  burst  forth  again 
and  continued  its  destructive  fury  two  days  longer ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  though  the  loss  was  less  con- 
siderable in  amount,  the  buildings  consumed  were  of 
a  much  more  valuable  order ;  including  some  venera- 
ble Temples  of  great  antiquity,  and  several  magnifi- 
cent porticoes,  which  at  once  adorned  the  city,  and 
ministered  to  the  convenience  and  relaxation  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Tacitus  mentions,  that  among  the 
ancient  buildings  which  were  destroyed,  his  country- 
men bewailed  the  great  altar,  (^ra  Maxima)  which 
Evauder  is  said  to  have  erected  and  dedicated  to 
Hercules,  when  he  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  that 
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(^fnp&T*  God ;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  built  by  Komalus  *, 
the  Palace  of  Numa  5  together  with  the  fane  of  Vesta^  in 
which  the  household  Gods  of  ^e  Roman  people  were 
kept.    To  this  devastation  we  must  add,  the  various 
spoils  which  had  been  taken  from  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  5  the  master-pieces 
of  Grecian  painting  and  statuary;   the  writings  of 
ancient  authors ;  and  the  other  monuments  of  past 
times :    a  loss  for  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
learned  and  curious,  the  beauty  of  the  new  city,  and 
the  convenience  of  its  buildings,  formed  but  a  poor 
compensation.^ 
There  is  an  occurrence  connected  with  the  burning 
Mof  the  of  Rome,  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  the  most 
^^    abridged  history  of  JsTero's  reign.    We  allude  to  the 
persecution  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  by  command 
of  that  Emperor;  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  was 
desirous  to  avert  the  public  indignation  irom  himself^ 
as  the  supposed  author  of  the  recent  calamity,  to  a  set 
of  men  who  had  already  become  objects  of  suspicion, 
as  dissenting  from  the  national  superstition.    Some 
of  them  were  arrested,  and,  upon  being  interrogated^ 
confessed  that  they  belonged  to  the  new  sect ;  but, 
the  historian  remarks,  it  was  more  difficult  to  convict 
them  of  being  incendiaries,  than  of  entertaining  an  in- 
veterate hatred  against  all  mankind.    Their  punish- 
ment, however,  was  resolved  upon ;  and,  with  much 
iMirbarous  ingenuity,  it  was  converted  into  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  People.    Some  were  covered  with  skins 
of  beastJ9,'i^id,  in  that  disguise,  devoured  by  dogs; 
others  w.er^  crucified  ;  while  a  third  portion,  wrapped 
tip  in  clothes  covered  with  pitch  and  brimstone,  were 
burnt  in  the  night  by  way  of  torches.    The  scene 
dboden  for  these  horrid  spectacles  was  the  Emperor's 
own  gardens ;  where  he,  at  the  same  time,  diverted 
the  mvUitude    with  cl^ariot-races,  mixing  with  the 
crowd  in  a  coachman's  dress,  or  seated  ou  a  car,  and 
bolding  the  reins.  Thence,  concludes  the  Philosophical 
Historian,  arose  the  pity  which  was  felt  for  a  descrip* 
tion  of   persons,    really    guilty  and    deserving  the 
severest  of  punishments ;  but  who,  on  that  occasion, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  inhuman  pleasure  of  one,  and 
not  to  the  good  of  the  whole.f 

The  conduct  of  Nero  towards  the  Christians  is  not 
xnore  easy  to  be  explained,  than  the  judgment  which 
vras  formed  oi  them  by  Tacitus ;  who  was  himself 
not  less  remarkable  for  his  love  of  virtue,  than  for  the 
acuteness  of  hia  observations,  and-  his  knowledge  of 
mankind.  Ik  iawell  known,  no  doubt,  that  many 
l^roondless  calumnies,  were  propagated  against  the 
first  believers  in  our  holy  faith ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  misrepresentations,  they  were  regarded, 
in  several  parts  of  the  Ronsan  Empire,  as  equally  in- 
&tuated  and  dangerous;  as  bad  reasoners  in  Religion | 
and  as  persons  extremely  disaffected  towards  the  esta- 
blished Government.  The  charge  of  Atheism,  with 
'which  they  were  also  attacked,  creates  indeed  neither 
aorprise  nor  difficulty  ia  the  mind  of  any  reader  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  those  times ;  and 
yet  it  was  principally  upon  the  ground  ot  that  very 
chaige  that  the  People  of  Rome  rested  their  main 
mspicionSi  respecting  the  moral  character  and  political 
views  of  the  early  Christians.  Tacitus  opened  his 
earste^e  rwnours  and  surmises  which  employed  the 
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superstitious  credulity  oiF  his  eountrynen ;  and  afibct* 
ing  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  religious  revolution, 
with  which  the  world  was  about  to  be  visited,  he 
loaded  with  execration  a  system  of  belief  which  he 
had  not  condescended  to  study,  and  a  class  of  men 
to  whose  manners  and  principles  he  was  an  entire 
stranger. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  Nero  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  vicfim  of  a  formidable  con^ 
spiracy,  the  knowledge  of  which  extended  to  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Rome,  and  even 
to  some  of  his  principal  officers,  both  Civil  and  Mill* 
tary.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  ta  the  Empire  a 
Senator,  whose  name  was  Piso ;  and  who,  besides 
being  greatly  esteemed  for  his  personal  virtues,  was 
related  to  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  familiei  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Subrius  Flavius,  the  Tribune  of 
a  Prsetorian  cohort,  and  Sulpicius  Asper,  a  Centurioi^ 
were  among  the  most  zealous  of  his  partisans  ;  but 
the  plot  soon  embraced  in  its  designs  the  celebrated 
poet  Lucan,  and  Plautius  Lateranus,  one  of  the  Con- 
suls elect.  It  is  said  that  Lucan 's  disaffection  origi- 
nated in  a  literary  jealousy ;  and  that  he  considered 
Nero  as  no  longer  fit  to  reign,  because  the  latter 
esteemed  his  own  verses  more  highly  than  the  epic 
strains  of  the  Pharsalia,  Lateranus,  it  is  added,  had 
no  private  pique  against  the  Emperor;  love  of  his 
country,  and  regard  for  the  public  good,  being  the 
sole  motives  which  induced  him  to  hazard  his  life  ia 
the  doubtful  conflict  of  a  Civil  War.  Two  Senators^ 
Flavius  Scsevinus  and  Afrahius  Quintianus  were  like- 
wise roused  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  revenge ;  the 
former  on  general  grounds  as  a  disinterested  patriot ; 
the  latter  because  he  had  lamjiooned  the  satirical 
Muse  of  the  Emperor.  To  these  were  joined  TulliuS 
Senecion  and  Antonius  Natalis,  both  distinguished 
members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  Faenius  RufaSy 
the  Prsefect  of  the  Prstorian  cohorts. 

Subrius  proposed  to  consummate  their  treason  by 
attacking  Nero  whilst  singing  on  the  Stage,  or  in  the 
course  or  one  of  his  midnight  rambles  in  the  city. 
The  danger  which  attended  this  mode  of  procedure, 
caused  it  to  be  rejected ;  and  while  the  leading  con- 
spirators were  deliberating  on  the  means  of  effecting 
their  object  with  smaller  risk,  or  waiting  the  occur- 
rence of  a  favourable  accident  which  might  throw  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  into  their  hands,  the^  latter  re- 
ceived information  of  the  intended  assault  upon  his 
person  and  Throne.     A  female,  named  Epicharis,  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  plot ;  and,  in  her  zeal 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  her  friends,  she  undertook 
to  tamper  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  at  Mise- 
num,  not  doubting  but  that  she  would  be  able  to  draw 
them  over  to  a  participation  in  the  measure.    The 
Tribune  Volusius  Proculus,  whom  she  selected  for  her 
confidant,  no  sooner  learned  that  a  design  was  entjer- 
tained  against  the  life  of  Nerd,  than  he  hastened  to  the 
palace,  and   communicated  all   that   he  had  heard. 
Epicharis  was  immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison ;  but  as  she  had  abstained  from  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  conspirators,  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  Emperor  could  not  fix  on  any  object,  nor  be  gra- 
tified with  any  victim.* 
After  debating  a  long  time,  the  partizans  of  PSso  at 
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Blography.'last  agreed  to  execute  their  design  during  the  Gaines 
in  the  Circus^  which  were  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  of 
Aprils  in  honour  of  Ceres.    Lateranus  undertook  to 
aeenre  the  person  of  Nero,  by  throwing  hinvself  at  his 
feet  under  pretext  of  presenting  a  petition ;  intending, 
while  on  the  ground,  to  lay  hold  of  his  legs  with  so 
pjjy^*'^^     much  force  as  to  puU  him  down,  and  thereby  expose 
the  Gonspi-bim  to  the  daggers  of  his  confederates.     Scsvinus 
nton.        begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  the  tyrant 
the  first  stab ;   having  destined  to  that  use  a  poignard 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  a  temple,  and  always  wore 
.    about  him  as  consecrated  to  some  patriotic  or  generous 
deed.    Fiso  was  to  wait  the  event  in  the  Temple  of 
Ceres ;  whence  the  Praefect  Fsnius  was  to  convey  him, 
should  they  succeed  in  their  attempt,  to  the  camp  of 
the  Pnetorian  cohorts,  and  proclaim  him  £mperor. 
To  consolidate  their  scheme  still  further,  they  had, 
says  Pliny,  obtained  the  consent  of  Antonia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  revive  her 
pretensions  to  the  Throne,  by  marrying  Piso;  and  who 
had  promised  to  secure  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
People,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  he 
should  clear  the  way,  by  the  death  of  Nero,  for  her 
return  into  the  palace  of  her  ^Either. 

The  agitation  of  Scsevinus,  the  night  before  the  deed 
was  to  be  done,  betrayed  the  secret  to  his  freedman 
Milichus;  who  immediately  hastened  to  reveal  the 
intended  murder  to  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  prin- 
cipal conspirators  were  instantly  apprehended  ;  and 
the  application  or  threatening  of  the  rack  soon  drove 
them  to  a  breach  of  fidelity  in  disclosing  the  names  of 
all  their  accomplices,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  the  plot  had  been  formed.  Natalis  was 
the  first  to  yield  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  implicating 
those  who  had  bound  themselves  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  treason,  he  exposed  to  the  fury  of  Nero 
a  number  of  individuals  who  were  merely  supposed  to 
approve  its  object.  Among  these  last  was  Seneca, 
who,  finding  that  he  could  not  reform  the  Emperor, 
consented  to  have  him  deposed ;  although  Tacitus  is 
of  opinion  that  Natalis  accused  the  Philosopher  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  Nero,  who  had  long  hated  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  even  privy  to  the  design  of  raising 
Piso  to  the  Throne.  Most  of  the  conspirators  atoned 
Death  of  for  their  crime  by  a  violent  death.  Seneca  expired  in  a 
Seneca  and  yapour  bath,  imitating,  in  his  last  moments,  the  firm- 
ucan  the  jj^gg  ^^^^  eloquence  of  Socrates  5  and  Lucan,  whose 
veins  were  opened,  beguiled  the  pains  of  mortality  by 
repeating  from  his  own  PharsaUa  the  following  verses, 
which  describe  a  lingering  death,  similar  to  that  in- 
flicted upon  himself : 
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TratUtUt  in  Uinm  vaatatu  vitalibu*  artus, 
^t  iumidus  quA  pulmojacet^  quA  viscera  fervent 
Hteterunt  ibi/ata  diu  :  luctataque  multum 
HAc  cum  parte,  viri  vix  omnia  membra  tulerunt. 

The  city,  says  Tacitus,  was  filled  with  funerals,  the 
Capitol  with  victims  ;  for  the  fathers,  the  brothers, 
the  relations,  and  friends  of  those  who  had  perished, 
found  it  expedient  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods,  to 
adorn  their  houses  with  laurel,  as  if  a  great  victory 
had  been  obtained,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
Prince's  feet,  congratidating  him  on  his  happy  escape.* 

llie  death  of  the  infamous  Poppaea,  which  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  is  attributed  to  an  ungovernable 

*  Dion  Cauiiity  1.  Izii.    Tacit  ^mt*  zv.  c.  60. 


fit  of  passion  in  Nero,  who  kicked  her  while  ia  aa  Nm 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  Tacitus  acquits  him  of  ^u(iw 
the  charge  of  poisoning  her,  and  assigns  as  his  reasons  ^'^' 
for  disbelieving  that  her  death  was  intended,  that  the  V^^ 
Emperor  was  both  uxorious  and  anxious  for  children.  ^^ 
Her  body,  contrary  to  Roman  custom,  was  not  bumc^  \?* 
but  embalmed ;  and  Nero  himself  pronounced  her  ^ 
funeral  oration.*  ^ 

No  sooner  were  his  fears  relieved,  than  Nero  re-XeroM 
suraed  his  theatrical  amusements,  and  the  cultivation  ^  ^^tt 
of  his  musical  talents.    So  completely  did  he  identify  *^  ^ 
himself  with  the  professional  character,  that  he  ac-  ^^ 
cepted    an  engagement  to  perform   at  the  Games,  ^^if 
which  were  to  be  exhibited  by  a  Roman  citizen  named  the  mtki 
Larcius,  and  even  allowed  his  treasurer  to  receive  the  '^^^^ 
fee  of  a  million  of  sesterces,  by  which  the  wealthy 
commoner  had  promised  to  reward  the  exertions  of    ^  ^ 
his  Imperial  master.    To  extend  his  fame  as  a  per-     ^ 
former,  he  made  a  journey  into  Greece ;    where  he 
contended  for  all  the  crowns  and  other  prizes  which 
were  given  by  the   several  States  to  stimulate  the 
genius  of  their  artists.    The  Olympic  Games  were 
by  his  orders  postponed  two  years,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  honours  which 
so  distinguished  an  assembly  had  to  confer ;    and, 
having  obtained  the  wreath  of  victory  from  the  hands 
of  the  most  accomplished  judges  in  the  world,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  challenge  all  the  talent  which  appeared  ou 
the  stage  or  hippodrome,  at  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemaean  solemnities.    The  number  of  crowns,  which, 
during  his  stay  in  Greece,  attested  the  rare  skill,  or 
commanding  influence,  of  the  Emperor,  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred. t 

Upon  his  return  to  Italy  he  resolved  to  commemo-  Tna^ 
rate  his  success,  in  a  manner  becoming  his  signal  ei^^^ 
achievements.  His  first  triumphal  procession  wasjj^''* 
resented  for  Naples,  because  it  was  in  that  city  that 
he  made  the  first  public  trial  of  his  voice  and  acting. 
A  part  of  the  walls  was  thrown  down ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  observed  in  honour  of  victors  at 
the  sacred  Games  of  Greece,  he  made  his  entry  through 
the  breach  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  He 
entered  Antiura,  where  he  was  born,  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  conferred  the  same  distinction  upon  the 
ancient  city  of  Alba }  but  it  was  at  Rome  where  he 
intended  to  enjoy  the  full  splendour  of  his  Tnuroph, 
and  to  astonish  his  subjects  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
exploits.  The  eighteen  hundred  crowns  were  all 
carried  before  him,  with  inscriptions  denoting  the 
Games,  and  the  nature  of  the  combat  in  which  they 
had  been  gained,  and  the  more  celebrated  of  the  anta- 
gonists who  had  been  vanquished  in  the  contest  *,  and 
a  scroll,  bearing  large  letters,  set  forth,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people,  that  Nero  Cssar  was  the  first 
Roman,  who,  since  the  world  began,  had  ever  obtained 
those  brilliant  rewards  consecrated  to  transcendant 
merit  and  unrivalled  talent.  Next  followed  the  Con- 
queror himself,  seated  in  the  same  car  which  Augustus- 
had  used  in  his  Triumphs.  He  was  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  purple,  with  a  mantle  covered  with  stars  of  gold. 
On  his  head  he  wore  the  Olympic  crown,  composed  of 
wild  olive,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  displayed  the 
Pythian  garland,  formed  of  the  envied,  kiurel.  A 
musician  sat  by  his  side,  the  worthy  companion  of  such 

*  Tacit.  ^HM,  xvL  c.  6. 

t  Suet,  A>r.  23,  24,    Apol.  v.  7. 
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pgnphj.  a  victor.   The  Senate^  the  Equestrian  Order^  the  Praa- 
fects  and  Centurions  joined  the  pompous  train^  and 
rent  the  air  with  their  repeated  aciclamations.    A  part 
of  the  great  Circus  was  thrown  down  that  the  Imperial 
chariot  might  find  a  ready  way  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo ; 
for,  though  other  conquerors  were  wont  to  deposit 
their  laurels  in  the  Capitol,  Nero  had  resolved  to  lay 
up  his  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Artff.*   ■ 
tomix  to     The  visit  to  Greece,  which  w^  have  just  mentioned, 
t  the       was  signalized  by  an  attempt,  made  at  the  command 
^^  ®^  of  Nero,  to  cut  through  the  Corinthian  Isthmus. 
The  arrangements  effected  for  'this  purpose,  and  the 
views  contemplated  by  the  Emperor,-  were  such  as  to 
create  in  our  minds  some  doubt  whether  he  had  not 
in  his  eye  higher  objects  than  olive  wreaths  and  laurel 
crowns.    He  certainly  improvied  the  Constitutions  of 
some  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  granted  to  several 
cities  privileges  which  were  highly  prized  both  by 
Plutarch   and  Pausanias.     He    declared  the   whole 
country  free,  and  exempted  it  from  the  payment  of 
tribute ',  confiding  the  government,  in  every  particular 
community,  to  native  Magistrates  and  the  authority  of 
their  own  lawgivers.    In  short,  we  find  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  history,  that  the  character  of 
Nero  has  not  been  very  candidly  exhibited  -,  and  there 
is  reason  to   suspect  that  his  biographers,  disgusted 
with  his  vices  and  frivolities,  have  too  hastily  passed 
over  the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  humanity  which  mark 
some  portions  of  his  reign.t 
■**  w      At  length  Caius  Julius  Vindex,  who  commanded 
^^   the  legions    in  Gaul,   was  filled  with    indignation 
^  to     ^^  ^^  puerile  excesses  of  Nero,  and  determined  to 
i  hmk  in  relieve  his  country  from  the  disgrace  of  acknowledge 
ofiici^    ing  a  master  so  unworthy  to  rule.     He  communi-* 
^^^S^UI;  catcd  his  designs  to  Galba,  the  Governor  of  Ter- 
ragonia  in  Spain,  an  officer  of  unsullied  reputation, 
and  whose  high  birth  entitled  him  to  aspire  to  the 
most  elevated   situation  in  the  Empire.     Galba  re- 
quired a  little  time  for  deliberation,  and  to  consult 
his  friends ;    but  Vindex,  who  was,  probably,  satis- 
fied in  regard  to  the   real  intentions  of  the  veteran 
Governor,  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred   thousand 
Gauls.    Nero  was  at  Naples  when  the  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  him  that  his  General  was  in  arms  to 
oppose  his  authority;   and  he  listened  to  the  tidings 
with  very  little  emotion.    But  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Gralba  had  likewise  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and 
had  issued  proclamations  in  the  name  of  the  Senate 
and  Roman  People,  his  weak  mind  was  distracted  by 
a  number  of  contending  passions.    He  hurried   to 
Home,  and  made  preparations  for  meeting  the  rebels 
in  the  field }   forming  his  marines  into  a  legion,  and 
calling  in  all  the  detachments   that  were  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  Capital.    Otho,  the  former 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  was  the  first  to  declare 
for  Galba ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
Commanders  and  Governors  of  Provinces,  except  two, 
namely,  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  and  Virginius  Rufus 
who  was  serving  on  the  Rhine.    The   latter  even 
inarched  against  Vindex,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
slaughter;  turning  for  a  moment  the  current  of  events 
in  &vour  of  Nero  who  continued  trembling  in  Rome. 


ofXdo 


Unable  to  detetmine^  and  incapable  of  a  firm  resolu- 
tion, the  Emperor  spoke  at  one  time  of  flying  into 
Egypt,  and  actually  gave  orders  to  have  a  fleet  pre- 
pared for  the  voyage ,-  nor  was  it  until  he  saw  himself 
deserted  by  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  that  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  running  from  his  palace,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cottage  of  one  of  his  freedmen,  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  city,* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  Praetorians 
had  declared  for  Galba,  and  that  Nero  had  fled,  the 
Senate  assembled;  and  assuming  the  exercise  of 
supreme  power,  they  pronounced  the  fiigitive  Emperor 
a  public  enemy,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
punished  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  ancient  kws. 
At  the  same  time,  Galba  was  acknowledged  as  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  People,  and  all  the  titles  and 
powers  which  belong  to  that  high  dignity  were  con- 
ferred upon  him,  with  the  full  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  all^  orders  of  men.  The  city  resounded  with 
shouts  of  joy,  the  Temples  smoked  with  incense,  and 
every  one  allowed  himself  to  believe  that  the  liberty 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  completely  restored. 

Meanwhile  Nero,  who  had  despaired  of  being  able 
to  retain  his  life,  was  meditating  on  the  various  means 
which  presented  themselves  of  terminating  a  miserable 
existence.  We  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance which  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  discri- 
minating judgment  of  Tacitus ;  and  we  have  no  better 
guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  met  death,  than  is  afforded  by  the  malignant 
credulity  of  Suetonius,  or  by  the  scanty  details  of 
Dion  and  Pliny.  It  appears  that  when  he  learned  his 
retreat  was  discovered,  and  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  escape,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his 
throat.  The  weakness  of  his  arm,  however,  rendered 
the  blow  quite  ineffectual ;  so  that  it  became  necessary 
forEpaphroditus,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  assist  him  in 
the  act  of  suicide.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Cen- 
turion arrived,  who  was  charged  by  the  Senate  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  him  to  Rome ;  and,  recognising 
the  person  of  that  officer,  he  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  his  treason  and  disaffection,  after  which  he 
almost  immediately  expired. 

Before  his  death  he  requested  that  his  head  might 
not  be  delivered  to  his  enemies,  but  that  his  body 
might  be  buried  entire.  His  request  was  in  this  par- 
ticular readily  complied  with,  and  his  ashes  were 
conveyed,  by  two  of  his  female  domestics,  to  the  tomb 
of  his  paternal  ancestors.  In  Nero  perished  the  last 
of  the  family  of  Augustus ;  whose  misfortune  it  was 
to  labour  for  a  posterity  unworthy  of  him,  and 
to  give  to  the  Empire,  in  all  the  successors  of  his 
blood,  none  who  were  not  scourges  of  his  people,  and 
objects  of  horror  or  contempt  to  mankind. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Nero.  That  he  was  suspicious,  cruel, 
and  regardless  of  human  life,  admits  not  of  any 
doubt ;  but  that  he  was  the  ferocious  monster  de- 
scribed by  certain  historians,  and  so  extremely  de- 
praved in  his  appetites  as  to  have  become  incapable, 
as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it,  both  of  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  mankind,  is  not  by  any  means  so  clearly 
established.  Suetonius,  who  was  said  to  display  in  his 
writings  all  the  sensuality  and  coarseness  which  his 

•  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixiii.    Suet.  Lvi.  c.  24.    Apol.  TJr.l,  riii.  "'         '    ^    " 

c.  14.    Pau8.ti»£/I.  •  Tacit.  Hist,  i.  c.  90.      Suet.  Lvu  €.40.      Dion   Cassius. 

t  Dion  CassloB,  L  IziiL    Plin,  1.  ir.  c.  4.    Suet.  c.  19.  1.  Iziii.    Plut. 
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Btogniphy.last  agreed  to  execute  their  design  during  the  Gaines 
in  the  Circus^  which  were  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  of 
Aprils  in  honour  of  Ceres.    Lateranus  undertook  to 
secure  the  person  of  NerOj  by  throwing  hin^elf  at  his 
feet  under  pretext  of  presenting  a  petition ;  intending^ 
while  on  the  ground,  to  lay  hold  of  his  legs  with  so 
Plans^f     ™"c^  ^o^c  ^  ^  P*'^  ^^™  down,  and  thereby  expose 
the  conspi-^iii^  ^o  the  daggers  of  his  confederates.     Scaevinus 
nton.        begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  the  tyrant 
the  first  stab ;  having  destined  to  that  use  a  poignard 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  a  temple,  and  always  wore 
.    about  him  as  consecrated  to  some  patriotic  or  generous 
deed.    Piso  was  to  wait  the  event  in  the  Temple  of 
Ceres ;  whence  the  Praefect  Fsenius  was  to  convey  him, 
should  they  succeed  in  their  attempt,  to  the  camp  of 
the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  proclaim  him  £mperor. 
To  consolidate  their  scheme  still  further,  they  had, 
says  Pliny,  obtained  the  consent  of  Antonia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  revive  her 
pretensions  to  the  Throne,  by  marrying  Piso;  and  who 
iiad  promised  to  secure  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
People,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  he 
should  clear  the  way,  by  the  death  of  Nero,  for  her 
return  into  the  palace  of  her  father. 

The  agitation  of  Scaevinus,  the  night  before  the  deed 
was  to  be  done,  betrayed  the  secret  to  his  freedman 
Milichus;  who  immediately  hastened  to  reveal  the 
intended  murder  to  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  prin- 
cipal conspirators  were  instantly  apprehended  ;  and 
.the  application  or  threatening  of  the  rack  soon  drove 
them  to  a  breach  of  fidelity  in  disclosing  the  names  of 
all  their  accomplices,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  the  plot  had  been  formed.  Natalis  was 
the  first  to  yield  -,  and  not  satisfied  with  implicating 
those  who  had  bound  themselves  to  take  an  active 
share  in  the  treason,  he  exposed  to  the  fury  of  Nero 
a  number  of  individuals  who  were  merely  supposed  to 
approve  its  object.  Among  these  last  was  Seneca, 
who,  finding  that  he  could  not  reform  the  Emperor, 
consented  to  have  him  deposed ;  although  Tacitus  is 
of  opinion  that  Natalis  accused  the  Philosopher  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  Nero,  who  had  long  hated  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  even  privy  to  the  design  of  raising 
Piso  to  the  Throne.  Most  of  the  conspirators  atoned 
Death  of  for  their  crime  by  a  violent  death.  Seneca  expired  in  a 
Seneca  and  vapour  bath,  imitating,  in  his  last  moments,  the  firm- 
I«ucaa  the  ^^^  ^^  j  eloquence  of  Socrates  j  and  Lucan,  whose 
veins  were  opened,  beguiled  the  pains  of  mortality  by 
repeating  from  his  own  PharsaUa  the  following  verses, 
which  describe  a  lingering  death,  similar  to  that  in- 
flicted upon  himself : 


Contpiracy 
detected 
and  pu- 
aiahed. 


poet. 


ParM  ultima  trunci 


TVadidit  in  Uhtm  vacuam  wtalibuM  artus, 
^i  tumidus  q9tA  pulmojacet,  qu&  viscera  ferveni 
Haserunt  ibifata  diu  :  luctataque  muUum 
HAe  cum  parte,  viri  vis  omnia  membra  tulerunt. 

The  city,  says  Tacitus,  was  filled  with  funerals,  the 
Capitol  with  victims  ;  for  the  fathers,  the  brothers, 
the  relations,  and  friends  of  those  who  had  perished, 
found  it  expedient  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods,  to 
adorn  their  houses  with  laurel,  as  if  a  great  victory 
had  been  obtained,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
Prince's  feet,  congratulating  him  on  his  happy  escape.* 

The  death  of  the  infamous  Poppaea,  which  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  is  attributed  to  an  ungovernable 

*  Dion  Cauinii  1.  hdi.    Tacit  ^nn,  zr.  c.  60. 


fit  of  passion  in  Nero,  who  kkked  her  while  in  an    Nero 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy.    Tacitus  acquits  him  of  Claudi«| 
the  charge  of  poisoning  her,  and  assigns  as  his  reasons    ^^*^' 
for  disbelieving  that  her  death  was  intended,  that  the  Vv^ 
Emperor  was  both  uxorious  and  anxious  for  children.    •^"" 
Her  body,  contrary  to  Roman  custom,  was  not  humed,    ^/* 
but  embalmed ;   and  Nero  himself  pronounced  her     ^* 
funeral  oration.*  gg 

No  sooner  were  his  fears  relieved,  than  Nero  re-Nerogoa 
suraed  his  theatrical  amusements,  and  the  cultivation  ^  Grecca 
of  his  musical  talents.     So  completely  did  he  identify  *°^  ^ 
himself  with  the  professional  character,  that  he  ac-  ^^ 
cepted    an .  engagement  to  perform  at  the  Games,  Jrii^i? 
which  were  to  be  exhibited  by  a  Roman  citizen  named  the  utuo 
Larcius,  and  even  allowed  his  treasurer  to  receive  the  ^^*^^ 
fee  of  a  million  of  sesterces,  by  which  the  wealthy 
commoner  had  promised  to  reward  the  exertions  of    ^*  ^' 
his  Imperial  master.    To  extend  his  fame  as  a  per-     ^' 
former,  he  made  a  journey  into  Greece ;   where  he 
contended  for  all  the  crowns  and  other  prizes  which 
were  given  by  the  several  States  to  stimulate  the 
genius  of  their  artists.    The  Olympic  Games  were         | 
by  his  orders  postponed  two  years,  that  he  might  have         j 
an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  honours  which 
so  distinguished  an  assembly  had  to  confer;    and, 
having  obtained  the  wreath  of  victory  from  the  hands 
of  the  most  accomplished  judges  in  the  lyorld,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  challenge  aU  the  talent  which  appeared  on 
the  stage  or  hippodrome,  at  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemaean  solemnities.    The  number  of  crowns,  which, 
during  his  stay  in  Greece,  attested  the  rare  skill,  or 
commanding  influence,  of  the  Emperor,  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred. t 

Upon  his  return  to  Italy  he  resolved  to  commemo-  Trioaii^ 
rate  his  success,  in  a  manner  becoming  his  signal  rotnr it 
achievements.      His  first  triumphal  procession  was^P^'' 
resented  for  Naples,  because  it  was  in  that  city  that 
he  made  the  first  public  trial  of  his  voice  and  acting. 
A  part  of  the  walls  was  thrown  down ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  observed  in  honour  of  victors  at 
the  sacred  Games  of  Greece,  he  made  his  entry  through 
the  breach  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.    He 
entered  Antium,  where  he  was   born,  in   a  similar 
manner,  and  conferred  the  same  distinction  upon  the 
ancient  city  of  Alba  -,  but  it  was  at  Rome  where  he 
intended  to  enjoy  the  full  splendour  of  his  Triumph, 
and  to  astonish  his  subjects  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
exploits.     The  eighteen  hundred   crowns   were  all 
carried   before  him,  with   inscriptions   denoting  ^e 
Games,  and  the  nature  of  the  combat  in  which  they 
had  been  gained,  and  the  more  celebrated  of  the  anta- 
gonists who  had  been  vanquished  in  the  contest  >  and 
a  scroll,  bearing  large  letters,  set  forth^  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people,  that  Nero  Caesar  was  the  first 
Roman,  who,  since  the  world  began,  bad  ever  obtained 
those  brilliant  rewards  consecrated  to   transcendant 
merit  and  unrivalled  talent.    Next  followed  the  Con- 
queror himself,  seated  in  the  same  car  which  Augustus ' 
had  used  in  his  Triumphs.     He  was  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  purple,  with  a  mantle  covered  vdth  stars  of  gold. 
On  his  head  he  wore  the  Olympic  crown^  composed  of 
wild  olive,  while  in  his   right  hand  he  displayed  the 
Pythian  garland,  formed  of  the  envied,  laurel.     A 
musician  sat  by  his  side,  the  worthy  conapanion  of  such 

•  Tacit  ^nn,  xvL  c.  6. 
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Sograpby.  a  victor.   The  Senate,  the  Equestrian  Order,  the  Fn^ 
fects  and  Centurions  joined  the  pompous  train,  and 
rent  the  air  with  their  repeated  acclamations.    A  part 
of  the  great  Circus  was  thrown  down  that  the  Imperial 
chariot  might  find  a  ready  way  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo; 
for,  though  other  conquerors  were  wont  to  deposit 
their  laurels  in  the  Capitol,  Nero  had  resolved  to  lay 
up  his  in  the  presence  of  the  Grod  of  Arts.*   • 
kttrmpc  to      The  visit  to  Greece,  which  w^  have  just  mentioned, 
fli  the      was  signalized  by  an  attempt,  made  at  the  commlmd 
^^  ^^  of  Nero,  to  cut  through  the  Corinthian  Isthmus. 
'"^  '     The  arrangements  eflfected  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
views  contemplated  by  the  Emperor/  were  such  as  to 
create  in  our  minds  some  doubt  whether  he  had  not 
in  his  eye  higher  objects  thati  olive  wreaths  and  laurel 
crowns.    He  certainly  improved  the  Constitutions  of 
some  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  granted  to  several 
cities  privileges  which  were  highly  prized  both  by 
Plutarch   and  Fausanias.     He    declared   the   whole 
country  free,  and  exempted  it  from  the  payment  of 
tribute ;  confiding  the  government,  in  every  particulta* 
community,  to  native  Magistrates  and  the  authority  of 
their  own  lawgivers.    In  short,  we  find  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  history,  that  the  character  of 
Nero  has  not  bieen  very  candidly  exhibited ;  and  there 
is  reason  to   suspect  that  his  biographers,  disgusted 
with  his  vices  and  frivolities,  have  too  hastily  passed 
over  the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  humanity  which  mark 
some  portions  of  his  reign.t 
ate  re-      At  length  Caius  Julius  Vindex,  who  commanded 
J^""*   the  legions    in  Gaul,   was  filled  with    indignation 
^^    at  the  puerile  excesses  of  Nero,  and  determined  to 
b  him  in  relieve  his  country  from  the  disgrace  of  acknowledg- 
>posmg     ing  a  master  so  unworthy  to  rule.     He  communi- 
^•^'^•cated  his  designs  to  Galba,  the  Governor  of  Ter- 
^  *  "**  ragonia  in  Spaiu,  an  officer  of  unsullied  reputation, 
jL  D,     and  whose  high  birth  entitled  him  to  aspire  to  the 
most  elevated  situation  in  the  Empire.    Galba  re- 
quired a  little  time  for  deliberation,  and  to  consult 
his  friends  ^    but  Vindex,  who  was,  probably,  satis- 
fied in  regard  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  veteran 
Governor,  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Gauls.    Nero  was  at  Naples  when  the  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  him  that  his  General  was  in  arms  to 
oppose  his  authority ;   and  he  listened  to  the  tidings 
with  very  little  emotion.    But  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Galba  had  likewise  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and 
bad  issued  proclamations  in  the  name  of  the  Senate 
and  Roman  People,  his  weak  mind  was  distracted  by 
a  number  of  contending  passions.    He  hurried  to 
Home,  and  made  preparations  for  meeting  the  rebels 
in  the  field  3    forming  his  marines  into  a  legion,  and 
calling  in  all  the  detachments   that  were  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  Capital.    Otho,  the  former 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  was  the  first  to  declare 
for  Galba ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
Commanders  and  Governors  of  Provinces,  except  two, 
namely,  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  and  Virginius  Rufus 
who  was  serving  on  the  Rhine.    The   latter  even 
marched  against  Vindex,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
slaughter  3  turning  for  a  moment  the  current  of  events 
in  favour  of  Nero  who  continued  trembling  in  Rome. 


68. 


Unable  to  detetmine,  and  incapable  of  a  firm  resolu- 
tion, the  Emperor  spoke  at  one  time  of  flying  into 
Egypt,  and  actually  gave  orders  to  have  a  fleet  pre- 
pared for  the  voy^e ;  nor  was  it  until  he  saw  himself 
deserted  by  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  that  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  running  from  his  palace,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cottage  of  one  of  his  freedmen,  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  city.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  Praetorians 
had  declared  for  Galba,  and  that  Nero  had  fled,  the 
Senate  assembled;  and  assuming  the  exercise  of 
supreme  power,  they  pronounced  the  fiigitive  Emperor 
a  public  enemy,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
punished  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  ancient  kws. 
At  the  same  time,  Galba  was  acknowledged  as  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  People,  and  all  the  titles  and 
powers  which  belong  to  that  high  dignity  were  con- 
ferred upon  him,  with  the  full  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  all  orders  of  men.  The  city  resounded  with 
shouts  of  joy,  the  Temples  smoked  with  incense,  and 
every  one  allowed  himself  to  believe  that  the  liberty 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  completely  restored. 

Meanwhile  Nero,  who  had  despaired  of  being  able 
to  retain  his  life,  was  meditating  on  the  various  means 
which  presented  themselves  of  terminating  a  miserable 
existence.  We  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance which  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  discri- 
minating judgment  of  Tacitus ;  and  we  have  no  better 
'  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  met  death,  than  is  afforded  by  the  malignant 
credulity  of  Suetonius,  or  by  the  scanty  details  of 
Dion  and  Pliny.  It  appears  that  when  he  learned  his 
retreat  was  discovered,  and  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  escape,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his 
throat.  The  weakness  of  his  arm,  however,  rendered 
the  blow  quite  ineffectual  -,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
forEpaphroditus,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  assist  him  in 
the  act  of  suicide.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Cen- 
turion arrived,  who  was  charged  by  the  Senate  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  him  to  Rome ;  and,  recognising 
the  person  of  that  officer,  he  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  his  treason  and  disaffection,  after  which  he 
almost  immediately  expired. 

Before  his  death  he  requested  that  his  head  might 
not  be  delivered  to  his  enemies,  but  that  his  body 
might  be  buried  entire.  Hi^  request  was  in  this  par- 
ticular readily  complied  with,  and  his  ashes  were 
conveyed,  by  two  of  his  female  domestics,  to  the  tomb 
of  his  paternal  ancestors.  In  Nero  perished  the  last 
of  the  family  of  Augustus ;  whose  misfortune  it  was 
to  labour  for  a  posterity  unworthy  of  him,  and 
to  give  to  the  Empire,  in  all  the  successors  of  his 
bloou,  none  who  were  not  scourges  of  his  people,  and 
objects  of  horror  or  contempt  to  mankind. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Nero.  That  he  was  suspicious,  cruel, 
and  regardless  of  human  life,  admits  not  of  any 
doubt ;  but  that  he  was  the  ferocious  monster  de- 
scribed by  certain  historians,  and  so  extremely  de- 
praved in  his  appetites  as  to  have  become  incapable, 
as  St.  AuCTStine  expresses  it,  both  of  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  mankind,  is  not  by  any  means  so  clearly 
established.  Suetonius,  who  was  said  to  display  in  his 
writings  all  the  sensuality  and  coarseness  which  his 

•  Dion  Cassius,  1.  bdii.    Suet  1.  vi.  c.  24.    Apol.  TJr.l.  riii.     '"    '   ^ 

c  14.    T9us.iHEU,  •  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  c.  90.      Saet.  I.  n.  C.40.      Dion   Casiius, 

t  Dion  CaadoB,  L  hiiL    Flin.  L  ir.  c.  4.    Saet  c.  19.  I.  Iziil.    Plat. 
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Biograpby.  Countrymen  showed  in  tlMirliabiis  ftftd  mode  oP  life, 
took  pleasure  in  recording  every  popular  calumny 
which  reached  his  ear;  and  in  composing  his  biogia* 
phical  sketch  of  Nero^  he  app«urs  to  have  had  no 
other  object  in  view^  than  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  his 
reader  the  mingled  emodons  of  disgust^  horror^  and 
execration.  His  description^  for  example^  «f  the  in- 
dignities offered  by  the  Emperor  to  the  oorpse  of 
Agrippina  5  the  history  of  Sporus  j  and  the  assertion 
that  incendiaries  were  emplcyed  by  Nero  to  effect  tha 
destruction  of  Rome^  are  generally  suspected  to  have 
no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  too,  who  denonncedNero 
as  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  laboured  to 
avenge  their  sacred  cause,  by  assailing  the  reputatioii 
of  that  Prince.  Augustine  speaks  of  him  as  ^  most 
finished  pattern  of  wicked  rulers ;  as  the  first  of  that 
order  of  detestable  men,  who  love  power  and  despise 
glory ;  who  are  neither  good,  nor  desire  to  s^ear  so ", 
and  who,  having  no  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  are  idways  ready  to  commit  the  greatest  crimes. 
Wje  find,  moreover,  in  the  pages  of  Sulpitins  Severus, 
that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  century,  an 
opinion  prevailed  among  divines,  that  Nero  was  either 
to  appear  in  the  chamcter  of  Antichrist  m  the  latter 
times  of  disaffection  and  infidelity;  or  that  he  was  to 
reign  in  the  West,  and  g^ve  a  new  establishment  to 
idolatry,  while  the  true  Antichrist  should  set  up  his 
Kingdom  of  error  and  delusion  in  aU  the  countries  of 
the  East  A  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  was  found  to 
support  this  absurd  expectation ;  and  it  had,  accord- 
ingly become  an  attide  of  belief,  among  the  ignorant 
and  credulous,  that  the  son  of  Agrippina  was  not 
actually  dead,  but  was  reserved  in  some  secret  place 


byihe  careof  ProtidenoetwtQttettMammofhiBuin    Km 
iniquity  stuxdd  be  accompliahed.  Claiuia 

But  Nero  was  not  so  much  detested  by«ilha  con-  ^' 
temporaries,  many  of  whom  were  zealous  to  honour  '^''"^ 
fait  memory  and  to  defend  hit  reputaitioB.  Some  of  ^^ 
them  contimied  for  years  to  deck  his  tomb  widi  ^^ 
flowers  and  other  offerings  of  affection  1  to  adorn  his 
statuesj  andeven toreoeiTeediets,a8if publisbedby 
his  anttority,  and  as  if  he  were  shortly  to  i^pear,  in 
order  to  resume  the  exercise  of  the  power  fixMn  which 
his  enemies  had  driven  him.  Several  impostors  as- 
turned  his  nam^  and  thereby  made  «  strong  imprcfr- 
aion  boHi  on  the  anny  and  Che  conunon  people.  A 
fiUse  Nero  appeared  in  iireeee,  and  another  in  Parthia; 
«ach  df  whom  alanned  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning 
Bmperor,  aad  nearly  involved  the  nation  in  a  bloody 


war;  facts 


go  fiir  to  cstaUish  the  popularity  of 


the  infiituated  Frince,  whose  name  was  borrowed, 
among  « large  portion  of  his  aufajects. 

Enou^  BtUi  remains,  however,  to  justify  the  seve* 
rity  with  which  the  memory  of  this  Emperor  has  been 
usually  visited.  As  Clenend  of  the  Bomaa  armies,  he 
found  his  eouirtry  phiced  under  martial  law  ^  and  the 
lives  of  an  ranks  oi  men  were  in  his  hand.  TheCon- 
atitnlion  of  the  Government  which  he  was  called  to 
administer,  aUaost  neoessarily  made  lum  a  tyrant, 
because  it  oompelled  him  to  be  a  despot }  and  that  he 
viery  frequently,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  abused 
his  power  to  gratify  personal  resentment,  or  to  satiate 
his  iioundless  svarioey  has  been  made  manifest  by  a 
aeries  of  transactions,  whidi  will  never  fail  to  crttte 
in  the  breast  of  every  one  who  reads  his  annals,  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  pity  and  indignation. 
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Histcny. 


Parthia. 


W»  bave  alrcftdy  brought  the  details  of  the  history  Senate  appointed  to  the  Government  of  the'  Syrian 

of  FavUik^  (HiavoKT,  Chiqiter  XXIII.)  down  to  the  Province^  the  Proconsul  Calpumius  Bibuhis  -,  a  man 

period  al  whidi  Craasua  was  defeated,  and  his  army  who  was  equally  undistinguished  in  military  as  in  Civa 

driven  firom  Mesopotamia  with  great  loss  and  disgrace,  affairs,  and  who  is  only  known  to  history  as  the  ui- 

Wc  now  resume  the  Usiorical  outlhie  of  that  cele-  active  colleague  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  inertness  or  his 

—       fatated  KiJigdoos,  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  more  subserviency  has  been  commemorated  in  a  distich       "*■ 

1*  c.     connected  view  of  the.  wans  and  negociatioos  which  preserved  by  Suetonius :  '*  ^ 

^       its  rukn  carried  oa  with  the  Romans,  about  the  ,,.    -^3..  _.  .^^        j-  ^* 

«•       c«n««eao«n»«ftteChrwti.a_e«.th^  ^^SrSLrSf':^^?"^*"'  •        * 


r.  c. 


bly  be  derived  firom  the  brief  incidental  notices  of 


u.  c 


^^®-     these  Qocnrrences!,  which  have  been  introduced  into        '^®  "®^  Governor  soon  found  himself  compelled     818. 

"•       the  crowded  aimak  of  the  Imperial  Government.  *?  ^^andon  to  the  ravages  of  the  PartWan  cavalry,  the       ~ 

^  ^*         The  uniBcdiate  consequence  of  the  victory  gained  ™^P^«n8  which  extend  from  the  shorea  of  the  Medl-     ^  di. 

.  ^-       over  Cnis8Ds>  waa  a  resohition  on  the  part  of  Orodes  ««"»««?»  ^  die   eastern  wilderness,  aad  to  seek       ^ 

J^.    to  invade  Syria ;  and,  ultimately,,  should  he  succeed  P^tcction  for  his  Eagles  withm  the  walk  of  Aiitioch.  ^^"7 

deSTris.  «  **"»*  undertdking,  to  expel  the  Romans  fcom  all  ^"^  ^™^  delay,  he  was  reheved  from  tfte  misenes  p;^^  ^ 

their  Asiatie  Provmees.     Surena  accordingly  crossed  ?P^  disgrace  of  a  siege  by  Cicero,  ttie  renowned 


the  Buphrates  with  a  oonaidemUfa  mmiiamatt  to  O"**"?  who,  having  been  inrosted  with  a  mffitary 

find  the  enemy's  conntry  in  a  state  of  panic  iUidcon-  ^mmand  in  Cflida,  had  at  his  disposal  fifteen  thou- 

fusion,  and  entirely  destitute  of  aU  means  of  defence  ^^  ™™'  ^?" '«  mstantly  resolved  to  conduct  into 

But  fbrtunatety  fi>r  the  interests  of  Rome,  U  fdl  to  the  neighbounng  Ptovince  to  the  assistance  of  the 

the  spirit  and  zeal  of  Caasius  to  meet  the  pressure  of  nnfortunate  Bibuhis.  t    Upon  penetrating  the  rocky 

this  fbimidable  inroad.     This  distinguished   officer.  wn»nAi^  of  i^anus,  he  beheld  the  dewstation  conw 

who  had  acted  with  so  much  pmdence  and  brajrery  ?1"«°  °3r  the  victorious  Parthians,  who  having  wasted 

during  the  hite  campaign.,  made  haste  to  collect  the  ^jn^  w«to  already  threatening  the  fertih^  md  re^se 

feeble  remains  of  thrvaBquiahed  legions,  and  such  "^ '^  Asia  Minor.    But  tos  appearance  at  the  head  of 

other  troops  as  the  e^ncy-of  ^  time    could  strong  ll^'^°'^'°f^  ^"Su**'? '''*S''f**.    t^  »  .... 

ei^poi..  supply,  aiid.  advancing  to  meet  the  invaders,  be  progrras.  They  forthwith  raised  the  sie«  of  Anttochj  And^^ 

«7^asSiJedap<iition«tonee80strongandeommandinft.  and  adopting,  as  usual,  a  hurned  and  tumultuous  o-t^lrC.- 

-■*       as  to  render  it  expedient  for  theli  to  retrace  S  '1^'  ^^    f^   >"*«>   "  '^^    ^Ji^^  *"  cISiST 

steps  across  the  diiert.*  <*«=  ^  *f  vigilimce  of  Cassius,  "r  yluch  Osaees 

dM       But  flie  Parthian  Monarch,  though  thwarted  in  hia  "■*  *  .?^LP*^     J^  mnrwere  cut  to  pieces,    it 

first  attempt,  did  not  relinquish  thi  mtentioa  of  sub-  7"  with  jhfficulty  that  Phcoras  himsetf,  the  heir  of 

duiag  Syria.    Early  in  the  following  y«ar  he  renewed  *«  /'^j'"?'  C~^'  '^  "^«?.,*«?  *^"f  ""^  *J^ 

his  i^piirations,  plkcing  his  sod  Pa^Jm  at  the  head  *?"*H  "'  ^^  conquerors  5   while  the  ««««*».  »yj» 

of  a  poVerfiil  anient,  with  orders  to  carry  on  the  JSP^l  overthrow  were  so  severely  felt  throughout  his 

war  with  the  utmost  vigour  5  and  that  the  inexpc-  J**^?'/  1°"^°""'  ^^  °°  "^^^  ^  "^  1^!! 

rience  of  the  Prince  might  be  assisted  by  the  wisdbm  *%  «Ksturt)  the  Roman  power  m  Syna,  aunng  the  space 

and  valour  of  a  tried  commander,  the  duties  of  lien.  °^^  "  *^"^  7""'     .         .  ^.    j  u    *u    —- .  t  u- 

tenant-general  were  confided  to  Osaees,  who  at  that  ^  ^he  protractea  struggle  maintained  t»yj*f"«»;^^«"«, 

period  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  leader,  in  the  ^"  "^  *»»«  "«».?'» I'^'^T^  ^°\  '^'p'^^Tn^  P^W.n*' 

]g3gj  Rome,  necessarily  threw  the  remoter  Provinces  into  Jji„^^, 

To  oppose  these  hostiU  demonstrations,  the  Roman  weakness  and  perplexity.    Nor  did  Orodes  remain  syrf.. 


•  Suet  Jul.  20. 
*  Urii  £pU.  erVL    YoIIria*  Fatercolas,  fi.  f  Bfi$t.  ad  AltU.  v.  19.    Plot.  OraM*. 
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long  ignorant,  either  of  the  neglected  state  into  which 
the  Eastern  Grovernments  had  fallen,  or  of  the  dissolute 
and  unsoldier-like  habits,  which  already  began  to 
stain  the  reputation  of  M.  Antonius,  and  to  alienate 
the  confidence  of  his  friends.  But  the  ambition  and 
revenge  of  the  Parthian  King  were  chiefly  inflamed 
by  the  representations  of  Labienus,  a  son  of  a  General 
of  the  same  name,  who  had  espoused  the  popular 
interest  during  the  Civil  wars,  and  who  himself 
appears  to  have  led  a  contingent  of  troops,  supplied 
by  Orodes  to  cooperate  with  the  Republican  army  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  This  Roman  assured  his  new 
master,  that  the  discontents  which  prevailed  in  Italy, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  Provincial  authorities  in 
Asia,  afforded  him  a  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  extending  permanently  the  boundaries  of  the  Par- 
thian dominions  to  £gypt  and  the  ^gean  Sea.  The 
advice  thus  given  was  not  addressed  to  unwilling 
ears.  To  the  King  it  appeared  to  be  both  wise  and 
practicable;  while  by  Pacorus,  who  was  eager  to 
revenge  his  defeat,  it  was  received  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  young  and  warlike  spirit.^ 

The  early  successes  of  Labienus,  and  the  occupation 
of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia,  by  the  Parthians ;  their 
subsequent  defeat  by  Ventidius ;  and  the  dicomfiture 
and  death  of  Pttcorus  have  already  been  related,  (Life 
of  Augustus,  Part  I.  p.  330,)  and  it  is  from  this  point 
that  we  shall  resume  our  narrative,  beginning  with  those 
events  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Phraates,  and 
which  hitherto  have  been  only  slightly  touched  upon. 
(Ibid.  Pftrt  II.  p.  359.) 

The  successes  of   his   Lieutenant  were  commu- 
nicated to  Antonius  at  Athens,  having  advanced  so 
far  on  his  return  to  the  East.    Upon  hearing  that 
Ventidius  had  laid  siege  to  Samosata,  the  Capital  of 
Antiochus,  in  Commagene,  he  sent  instructions  to  that 
ofllcer  not  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  capitulation,  till 
he  himself  should  arrive  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army.     The  great  iume  of  the  Triumvir  had  not 
raised  him  above  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  his 
inferior  j  and  he  displeased  the  soldiers  by  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  a  siege,  from  which  they  ex- 
pected both  honours  and  emolument,  and  finally,  by 
accepting  a  smaller  ransom  from  Antiochus  than  their 
revenge  or  avidity  had  dictated.     Ventidius  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  a  Triumph  ',  and  the 
Proconsul  of  Asia  returned  to  Greece,  where  Octavia 
awaited  his  arrival,  prepared  to  resume  those  pleasures 
and  amusements,  which  were  now  his  greatest  recom- 
pence  for  the  anxious  fatigues  of  war.f 

The  repose  which  Antonius  had  hoped  to  enjoy  in 
the^  West,  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence, that  a  new  King  of  great  energy  and 
ambition  had  assumed  the  Throne  of  Parthia.  This 
tyrant,  who  reigned  under  the  title  of  Phraates  IV., 
had  opened  the  way  to  sovereign  power  by  murdering 
his  father,  his  brothers,  and  h^  own  son;  and  as  he 
waa  known  to  cherish  the  most  violent  hatred  against 
the  Romans,  it  became  expedient  to  anticipate  his 
designs,  and  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  his  King- 
dom. Antonius,  accordingly,  at  the  head  of  a  hun« 
dred  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were 
cavalry,  began  his  march  towards  the  Euphrates  j  but 
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learning  that  Phraates  was  strongly  posted  on  the  Puthk 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  the  tri- 
butary Prince  of  the  Lesser  Media,  tiie  Roman  General 
determined  to  signalize  the  campaign  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Praaspa,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  latter  of 
these  Sovereigns.  In  this  undertaking,  Antonius  re« 
lied  on  the  cooperation  of  Artavasdes,  King  of  Ar- 
menia,  the  hereditary  ally  of  the  Republic,  and 
then  actually  at  war  with  the  Satrap  whose  troops 
augmented  the  Parthian  camp;  but  although  the 
Armenian  promised  to  send  into  the  field  a  reinforce- 
ment of  16,000  cavalry,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  animated  by  any  sentiment  of  zeal  for  the  Romaa 
cause,  or  that  he  really  contributed  to  assist  their 
views,  either  by  his  arms  or  by  his  counaeL 

Leaving  behind  his  heavy  battering  machines  under 
the  protection  of  two  legions,  the  Roman  commander 
advanced  to  Praaspa  by  forced  mardies,  hoping  t» 
surprise  that  valuable  stronghold  before  the  PartUaos 
could  afford  it  any  assistance.    But  the  rapidity  of  his 
movement  could  not  deceive  so  active  an  enemy, 
Phraates  attacked  the  two  legions  which  composed, 
the  rear-guard,  and  cut   them  in  pieces,   notwith- 
standing a  vigorous  effort  made  by  Antonius  to  arrive 
with  a  part  of  his  army  in  time  to  save  them.    But 
this  loss  did  not  check  the  resolution  of  the  Triumvir. 
He  made  a  rapid  movement  upon  Praaspa,  hoping  Stsfeot 
that  he  would  be  able  to  carry  it  by  assault  before  the  ^'"^ 
garrison  could  arrange  their  means  of  defence  3  and 
even  when  he  failed  in  this  attempt  he  had  recourse 
to  the  more  dilatory  operations  of  a  siege,  in  which 
he  persevered  till  all  the  surrounding  country  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  his  troops  reduced  to  con- 
siderable distress.    In  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  put 
the  Parthians  to  the  rout  \  but  the  walls  of  Praaspa 
still  resisted  his  most  determined  endeavours  to  force 
them,  till  at  length  the  approaching  scarcity  of  a 
Northern  winter,  placed  before  his  eyes  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  relinquishing  his  undertaking,  and 
of  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  soldiers  in  a  milder 
climate. 

But  his  retreat  already  depended  upon  the  forbear-  ^^\ 
ance  of  the  Parthian  King.  To  secure^  therefore,  the  ^'^ 
most  fiivourable  terms  that  his.  situation  allowed  him  ^^\^'^ 
to  expect,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Phraates,  informing 
him  of  his  resolution  to  return  into  Syria,  to  withdraw 
the  war  from  Media,  and  finally  to  desist  from  bis 
attempt  to  extend  the  Roman  power  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  son  of  Orodes  received 
the  messengers  in  the  field,  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  bent  bow,  the  in* 
auspicious  emblem  of  Parthian  activity  and  revenge. 
He  upbraided  the  Romans  with  their  selfish  and  am- 
bitious views,  denounced  them  as  the  enemies  of 
Asia,  but  concluded  by  expressing  his  willingness  to 
allow  them  to  retreat  unmolested,  provided  they  would 
pledge  their  faith  to  refrain  from  all  hostilities. 

Antonius  without  delay  withdrew  his  army  from  And  \^ 
before  Praaspa,  and  began  to  retrace  his  inarch  to' r^^ 
wards  the  Syrian  Province ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  "*    ^ 
cavalry  of  Phraates  put  themselves  in  motion  to  cut 
off  all  supplies,  to  attack  his  flanks,  to  drive  in  his 
foragers,  and  to  waste  the  whole  country  through 
which  he  was  to  pass.    In  the  course  of  twenty-seven 
days,  the  contending   parties  engaged    in   eighteen 
battles ;  and  though  victory  in  general  declared  for 
the  Romans^  the  greatest  loss  vras  on  their  side^  and 
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more  than  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  own  commander, 
and  to  the  perfidionsness  of  their  barbarian  enemies. 
The  pursuit  was  not  continued  beyond  the  bounda« 
lies  of  Armenia ;  the  King  of  which,  though  affording 
no  assistance  in  the  field,  appears  to  have  interposed 
his  good  offices  in  &vour  of  his  allies,  and  to  have 
obtained  for  them  a  relaxation  of  that  harassing  war- 
fare, in  which  the  Parthians  excelled  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity. 

We  need  not  repeat  our  account  of  the  contest* 
between  Fhraates  and  Tiridates  for  the  Throne  of 
Farthia,  (Life  of  Augustus,  Part  II.  p.  359,)  which  is 
the  first  event  connecting  that  country  with  Rome 
after  the  repulse  of  Antonius.    The  restoration  of  the ' 
captured  Roman  Eagles  secured  Phraates  in  his  ill- ' 
gained  Sovereignty,  and  the  bribe  which  Augustus  re- 
ceived for  a  gross  violation  of  equity,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  inci- 
dents of  his  reign. 

After  these  transactions,  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed 
before  the  arms  of  Parthia  threatened  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Roman  Provinces  in  the  East,  and 
the  following  was  the  cause  of  renewed  dissension.  The 
Kingdom  of  Armenia  had  depended  by  turns  on  the 
descendants  of  Arsaces,  and  on  the  g^eat  Western 
Republic  i  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  become 
customary  for  the  Armenians  to  receive  a  ruler  from 
the  nomination  of  the  Senate.  About  two  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  for 
example,  the  Roman  Emperor  awarded  the  Crown  to 
Artabasesj  who  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation  under  which  he  stood  to  his  powerful  and 
ambitious  benefactors,  and  even  to  cooperate  with 
their  several  Lieutenants,  in  confirming  their  power 
along  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Parthian  domi- 
nions. Phraates  could  not  tolerate  the  existence  of 
a  State  dependent  upon  the  Romans,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  territories ,  for  which 
reason  he  fomented  a  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  the  new  Sovereign,  assisted  his  subjects  in 
expelling  him,  and  finally  took  up  arms  to  support 
Tigranes,  his  more  popular  successor. 

Augustus  was  disconcerted  at  this  resolute  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  was  unwilling  to  em- 
broil his  people  in  a  new  war  ;  but  as  it  was  a  maxim 
of  policy  with  him,  never  to  brook  an  insult  offered 
by  a  neighbouring  nation,  he  considered  himself  as 
placed,  by  the  daring  behaviour  of  the  Parthians, 
under  the  necessity  of  inflicting  upon  them  a  severe 
chastisement.  With  this  view  he  resolved  to  send 
an  army  into  Armenia,  the  command  of  which  he 
intrusted  to  his  son  Caius,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
assisted  by  M.  Lollius,  an  officer  whose  cunning  greatly 
exceeded  his  military  talents.  The  Emperor  took 
leave  of  the  young  General  in  these  remarkable 
words :  "  My  son,  I  wbh  you  the  valour  of  Scipio,  the 
popularity  of  Pompey,  and  my  own  fortune  i'  a  pater- 
nal benediction  of  which  no  part,  was  realized. 

The  Throne  of  Parthia  was  now  fdled  by  a  grandson 
of  Orodes,  who  like  his  father  had  stained  his  acces- 
sion to  royalty  by  the  horrid  guilt  of  parricide.  This 
younger  Phraates  was  exceedingly  haughty  and 
imperious,  assuming  to  himself  the  lofty  title  of  King 
of  Kings,  while  he  employed  towards  Augustus  no 
higher  an  epithet  than  that  of  Caesar.  But  the 
approach  of  Caius  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 


subdued  his  pride,  and  disposed  him  to  listen  to  an. 
accommodation.  He  met  the  Roman  General  on  an 
island  in  the  Euphrates,  where  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
were  negociated,  and  the  limits  of  their  respective 
dominions  amicably  determined ;  on  which  occasion, 
the  perfidy  of  Lollius  was  exposed  to  Caius  by  the. 
Parthian,  who  appears  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  his  avaricious  •  dealings  and  traiterous  inten-. 
tions.^  Falling  into  disgrace,  he  relieved  his  shame 
by  suicide. 

The  protection  of  the  Parthians  being  withrawn 
from  the  usurper  of  the  Armenian  Throne,  that  Prince 
found  himself  unable  to  oppose  the  Romans,  and 
therefore  had  recourse  to  entreaty  ;  and  as  Artabases, 
whom  he  had  supplanted,  was  dead,  he  imagined, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  every  other  lawful  competitor, - 
he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  the  Crown.  But  the- 
views  of  Caius  were  directed  to  a  different  object,  and. 
he  forthwith  made  known  his  determination,  that 
Tigranes  should  be  stripped  of  the  sovereignty.  The 
pretensions  of  either  party  came  now  to  be.  decided 
by  arms  ^  and  the  Roman  camp  was  accordingly 
moved  into  Armenia,  where  the  usurper  had  collected 
all  his  forces,  and  assembled  his  remaining  allies. 
The  son  of  Augustus,  more  courageous  than  prudent, 
pushed  the  enemy  to  a  battle ;  in  which  be  exposed 
l&is  person  with  so  little  caution,  that  he  received  a 
severe  wound,  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
fatal  at  no  distant  period.  But  death  did  not  overtake 
him  until  he  had  fully  realized  the  objects  of  the 
expedition.  Tigranes  was  deposed  and  reduced  to  an 
obscure  condition ;  ^d  the  Armenian  Crown  was 
g^ven  to  Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede  by  birth,  and  an 
avowed  adherent  of  the  Roman  ascendancy.  Caius, 
whom  the  anxiety  of  his  father  had  induced  to  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  died  at  Limyrum,  in  Lycia ; 
leaving  Augustus  without  a  male  heir  to  the  succession 
of  that  Imperial  power,  which  it  had  cost  him  so 
much  toil,  and  so  many  sacrifices  of  friendship,  blood, 
and  principle,  to  attain  and  secure.t 

It  was  not  till  about  seventeen  years  after  the  death 
of  Caius,  that  the  peace  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  was 
again  interrupted.  In  the  meantime,  indeed,  the 
Parthians  had  set  aside  Phraates  the  Younger,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  Orodes,  a  Prince  who  derived 
his  descent  from  the  Arsacidse,  and  who,  after  a 
short  elevation,  fell  a  victim  to  the  caprice  or  in- 
dignation of  his  barbarian  subjects.  Being  now  with- 
out a  King  altogether,  and  having  exhausted  their 
strength  and  rage  in  a  bloody  Civil  war,  they  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  sons  of  the  elder  Phraates, 
who  had  been  confided  by  that  Sovereign  to  the  care 
of  Augustus.  With  this  view  they  sent  to  Rome  an 
embassy,  composed  of  the  chief  men  of  Parthia,  to 
request  that  Vonones,  the  eldest  of  the  Royal  youths, 
might  be  sent  back  into  his  native  country,  where  they 
had  prepared  for  him  an  easy  accession  to  the  Crown 
of  his  fathers,  t  The  Roman  Emperor,  desirous  to 
place  on  the  throne  a  Monarch  who  had  imbil>ed  the 
maxims  of  civilized  life,  dismissed  the  grandson  of 
Phraates  with  many  expressions  of  affection,  and 
loaded  with  valuable  presents  -,  hopinc  that  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity  between  Rome  and  the 
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Batr  the  ardcwr  widl  which  the  barbariaiia  received    and  Cilicia.    Zeno  from  his  childhood  had  ahown  a 
tbeir  mbw*  Bang*,  aeon  gave  way  to  the  feeliags  of    predilection  for  the  manners   and  customs  of  the 
awpieiim  and  contempt  with  which  his  foreign  edoca-    Anneniaas ;  and  he  was  accordingi  j  crowned  by  Ger. 
"^       tSmi  inapteed  them.  They  reproached  themsdivea  with    manicus,  in  the  Gitv  of  Artaxataj  with  the  applause 
^^'      hamng  sent  to  Rome  for  a  Sovere^n  who  knew  not    and  concurrence  of  the  whole  nation..    His  new  sub-     b.  c. 
^*       li«w  to  cxerdfle  authority  over  a  free  and  magnoni-^    jects^  when  they  did  him  homage^  addressed  bim  by     S3, 
^^  ^^      nuMiB  people,  and*  of  having  thereby  converted  the    the  name  of  Artaxias,  an  appellation  which  had  be-      ^ 
r^g*      dominions  of  the  Arsacidae  into  a  Frovidce  of  the    come  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  memory  of    ^'  ^■ 
_^        Rmnon  fimptze^    They  asked  each  other^  whether  it    some  of  their  beat  and  most  fortunate  Kings.*  ^^^ 

^^^      waa  worthy  of  thoae  who  had  slain  Crassus  and  re-       During  these  events^  Ambassadors  arrived  from      "" 
^  '      pulsed  M,  Antoaius,  destroying  their  armies  and  cap-    Artabanus,  the  King  of  the  Parthians,  professing  a     ^  ^* 
tacmg  their  standards,  to  reverence  as  their  King  a    desire  to  renew  his  ^ance  with  the  Romans,  and  to      ^ 
ahane  who  had  studied  the  arta  of  a  sycophant  at  the    strengthen,  the  bonds  of  amity  which  continued  to 
Court  of  Caesar  I    A  youthful  Prince^  who  ought  to    subsist  between  the  two  nations.    He  even  requested  NegoditioB 
be  constantly  on  horseback,  exercising  his  warlike    an  interview  with  Germanicus  >  and  declared  that  for  of  AmW  I 
Harthiana,  or  pursuing  t^e  wild  beasts  of  the  desertj,    the  sake  of  doing  homage  to  the  son  of  the  Roman  *™*^ 
was  seen  conversing  with  learned  Greeks  on  Fhiloso-    Emperor,  he  would  advance  to  meet  him  as  fhr  as  to  ^^' 
j^fay  and  literature,  indolently  reposing  in  a  carriage,    the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.    But  the  motire  which  led 
or  indulging  in  the  luxurious  gratifications  of    the    to  these  demonstrations  of  fr'iendship  was  not  alto- 
His  anpo«    banquet.     His  gentle  manners  and  affable  addresa    eether  disinterested.     He  began  the  conference  by 
indarity.      were  in  their  eyes  the  strongest  proofs  of  a  degene-    desiring  that  Vonones,  whom  he  had   supplanted, 
rated  nature  $  and  as  his  virtues  and  infirmities  were    d^uld  be  removed  from  Syria,  lest  he  should  have 
entirely  new  to  them,  they  hated  equally  what  was    an  opportunity  of  corresponding  witfi  ,the  Fetrtfaian 
laudable,  and  what  was  deserving  of  censure.*  Lords,  and  thereby  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 

The  discontents  of  barbarians  are  sddom  confined    Kingdom,    He  represented  that  the  interests  of  Rome 
to  words.    The  Farthians  prepared  their  bows  and    were  deeply  concerned  in  the  tranquillity  of  Parthia, 
mounted  their  horses;    and  sending  to  Media  for    and  entreated  that  a  person  so  uniSt  to  govern  the 
Artabanua,  a  member  of  their  Royal  House,  they  made    undisciplined  warriors  of  that  extensive  coimtry,  should 
to  him  an  offer  of  their  Crown,  their  allegiance,  and    not  be  allowed  by  the  proximity  of  his  residence,  ta 
And  de«-      their  servioe^    The  adherents  of  Vonones  met  the    plunge  it  again  into  all  the  miseries  of  Civil  discord, 
throaemeat  disaffected  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  first  en-        Germanicus  lent  an  ear  to  this  plausible  reasoning,  Gamor 
nna^'**^  gagement  gained  a  considerable  advantage  over  them  f    though  he  could  not  foil  to  perceive  the  elfish  grounds  ?fjj 
but  in  a  subsequent  action  the  insurgents  not  only    upon  which  it  proceeded.    He  consented  to  remore  jj^^qq^^ 
retrieved  their  loss,  but  entirely  defeated  the  army    Vonones  firom  Syria  into  Cflicia ;  where  he  should  be 
which  supported  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  compelled    detained  under  such  restraint,  as  would  eflRectually 
the  King  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Armenia.  prevent  him  from  embroiling  the  affiurs  of  his  former 

As  the  Throne  in  the  latter  country  happened  to  be    Kingdom.     History  has  preserved  no  other  incidents 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  been    connected  with  the  interview  of  ArtabanuB  and  tite 
raised  to  the  sovereignty  by  Caius  Caesar,  Vonones,    Roman  Commander  3.  we  may  therefore  finish  the 
who  had  the  blood  and  rank  of  a  Monarch,  was  in-    brief   biography  of  the  iU-feted    son   of  Phraates, 
vited  by  the  Armenian  Nobles  to  become  their  head,    whose  exile  to  a  mare  distant  land  appears  to  have 
But  the  policy  of  Artabanus  required  that  his  late  rival    been  the  sole  object  of  royal  solicitude.     We  are  in- 
ahoold  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  his    formed,  then,  by  Tacitus,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Vcmones      native    territory..     Ho  therefore   waged  war    with    following  year,  the  sense  of  his  eaptrvity  began  to 
wlum'      -^f™*"^!  aad  as  Vonones  received  no  support  from    press  heavily  upon  him ;    and  that  having  corrupted 
S^ia.   "*    Tiberius,  who  was  eager  to  avoid  a  ruptiure  with  the    his  guards  at  Pbmpeiopolis,  he  attentpted  to  escape  ^^ 
Parthians,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  inauspicious    into  Armenia.    His  o^ect,  it  is  conjeetured,  was  t» 
fortune,  and  to  accept  a  retreat  among  the  Romans,    make  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Scythian 
in  the  Province  of  Syria.    Silanus  Criticus,  the  Pro-    Monarch,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  thereafter  to 
eoasul,  was  instructed  to  give  him  the  external  homage    attempt  the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom  by .  tke  force  of 
due  to  a  sovereigu  Prince ;  but  Vonones  soon  felt  his    arms ;  but  his  flight  being  discovered  he  was  speedily 
condition  to   be  nothing  more  than  an  honourable    pursued  and  overtaken  by   a  Roman   ofifieer  at  the         j 
captivity^  and  that  he  was  reserved  by  his  ambitious    bead  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  soon  afberwards  assasa-  Aad<^ 
protectors  as  a  fit  instrument,  to  promote  their  own    nated  by  Remmius,  a  General  to  whose  supefinten-  0^^'^°^ 
views,  should  the  course  of  events  afford  an  oppor-    deuce  he  had  been  committed.t 

^»»i^y^                                                                                  After  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  ArtfLbanns  wasstili  Artjbaj 
u.  c.         The  Throne  of  Armenia  was  filled  by  Artabanus    on  the  Parthian  Throne,  but  no  longer  either  b^oved  ^^ 
771.      who  placed  o^  it  his  own  son  Orodes.    Sut  when,  in    or  obeyed  by  his  capricious  and  restless  subjects.    As  ^ 
—       the  eighteenth  year  of  Christianity,  Germanicus  was    long  as  he  stood  in  awe  of  the  Romans,  he  was  distin- 
A.  D.      sent  into  the  East,  he  found  that  the  sou  of  the  Parthian    guished  not  only  by  a  punctual  observance  of  .his  public 
18.       King  had  abdicated,,  or  was  expelled,   and  that  the    engagements,  by  great  mildness  and  an  eqxml  adminis- 
Zeno  Kins  P^^P^®  ^^^^  willing  to  receive  a  ruler  from  his  hands,    tration  of  justice.    But  these  virtues  did  not  outlive 
ofArme-     Complying  vrith  their  inclinations,  he  raised  to  the - 

■"" ■ .-,— ,— ^-*—  •  Joteph.  Antiq.  xriH.  5.    Tiidt  Ann.  U.  56. 

•  Tuit  Ann.  tt.  2.  f  Taelt.  Ann,  ii.  08.  Dion  CuMU,  Ivfli. 
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Btoiy    4he  dmuHMMSi  inm  idiieh  ihqr  3iad   vrang.  Hat  the  blow  wm  fimt  straok.    MWhiidBtet,  auMed 

««^y^i*/JBktBd  uMi  the  joocen  whiA  attended  his  arms  by  PhansmaaeB  and  his  JbenmiM,  unruled  Annenia^ 

fnn,    sgaoiwt  fait  SnuDediate  nsighboiim*  aod  oontenoiBg  laadttxdE  poagesnon'oftiic Capital;  wbjle  Artabanus^ 

V.  c.    the  timid  policy  of  Tiberiuiy  «rhidh  inereaied  ivith  iearniog  that  Us  son  Anaces  was  muitlered,  sent  a 

701.    jijB  advascing^  age^  he  began  to  act  with  insoleaee  otroi^  army  to  mnenge  hit  death,  and  to  d^Mvcr  his 

^      towards  the  Soman  €k»renmient,  and  wdlh  cnHHy  Kingdom  fvom  the  complefee  and  dtagrsoefnl  Bub|»- 

■•o*     iownda  fans  subjeota.   The  Throne  of  Armenia  having  gallon  with  which  it  was  threatened.    The  iwfadore 

^«     hocooM  empty  by  the  death  «f  Artaxias^  whom  Ger^  ansde  prepamtions  fer  dc^badiag  the  grouad  which 

^      maniens  had  raised  to  it  inider  jmeh  happy  mm-  .they  had  taken,  and  for  realisi^Hie  jobject  wUdb 

J*  5*    pioesy  the  Parthian  made  himaelf  master  «f  the  whole  ted  induced  them  to  tske  up  arma^     fiodi  sides 

^         Kingdom,  mid  placed  the  .sceptre  in  the  hand  of  his  «olidted  focdgn  troops^  and  drew  to  thehr  standania 

^      aon  Arsaoes.    Not  content  with  this  giaring  mfracdon  the  meroenary  but  warlike  soldiers  of  Albania  and 

^^    of  his  Treaty,  he  deDumded.&om  the  Brnpenr  all  the  Sarmatia ;  being  perfectly  aware  that  the  Crown  cf     "^ 

^      treasure  which  Vonones  was  understood  to'hat«  car*  Armenia,  and  &  tadependenoe  cf  ParOiia,  depended 

ried  with  him  into  Syria  ^  and  in  menaoiag  ktten  to  upon  the  issae  of  the  battle  in  wfaieh  they  weie  aboat 

the  Senate,  he  made  known  Jbis  deterni'ination  to  lex-  to  eagagel* 

tnd  his  anthority  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Persian        OvodSs  commanded  the  troops  of  his  ftither  ArCa-  WmsIuAt- 

and  Jfaoodonion  EmpiroB ;  lbrithat,aa  he  looked  upon  banns.     Une^aal  in  number  to  the  enemy,  he  iie<-^^°^  ^ 

himself  ns  the  socoessorof  Cynis  and  Alexander,  he  peatedly  declined  an  -appeal  to  arras ;    hoping  that  q^L  Ma 

thought  it  not  too  much  to  ehdm  the  posaessions  of  jCheaxThwlof  his  auxiliaries  woidd  tivow  the  fortune  of  Artaba- 

those  illttstrions  coaqaerois  of  war  so  decidedly  into  hn  hands,  that  he  should  nni. 

^M  While  he  was  thns  making  an  ideal  conquest  of  all  then  fight  with  the  certainty  of  success.    But  £be 

1^?^       Asia,  his  Nobles,  having  at  Arir  head.Siimwrm,  a  man  impatience  of  his  Pkrthians  obliged  him  to  depart 

|{^       of  iiirth  and  waalth,  and  Abdns,  an  fiunach,  had  ifrom  this  wise  lesohition.    In  Che  engagoaaent  wfaieh 

g,  c^     already  matared  a  plot  to  detlwoae  hbn.    for  thm  leasaed,  the   iberhm  infimtry  proved  more  than  a 

788!     puspose  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Bame,  to  raqoest  -match  for  the  inegoiar  cavalry  hy  which  they  wore 

^'     that  oae  of  fbesonsof  Phnntea,  who  still  cantinasd  apposed  $  but  the  victory  continued  douhCfiil  tiU  the 

^j^     to  live  in  ^lat  Capital,  might  he  permitted 'to  appear  -two  GeneralB  met,and  encountered  -each  other  io 

J5^      in  i^arthia,  aad  •relieve  hmcoaatry  from  the  thnddom  aingle  combat,  when  Orodes  nras  WDBnded,and  fett. 

to  which  it  had  been  vednoed.    This  proposal  coiiip-  The  report  of  his  loss  oanaed  &may  into  the  ranks 

dded  entirely  with  the  cantioiis  admaBostratioa  ilf  «f  the  Parthians,  and  decided  the  coidliot  ia  favour  of 

Ta>eria8,  who  was  naore  desirous  to  aifect  his  ofa^eelB  ^ijhelr  enemies.    The  Iberians  oemaiaed  masters  of  the 

aawng  foreign  States  by  dexteroai  artifiae,  than  by  fidd,  and  thus  gave  to  lihe  oorainatioii  of  Mitfartdates 

Jbe  expensive  and  huardous  operalioas   of  open  HhMt  powerfvl  sanction  winch  a  -suocessfiil  iswiaod 

'War.    He,  therefore,  very  Deadiiy  .goanted  the  reqneit  never  fafils  to  /?oi^e. 
-oi  the  Parthian  maieonteBts,  aad  lOent    ffamatea       fJxospeiuted  by  the  ^dnath  of  bis  aoas,  and  the  do*  Artabanoi 

teme  with  a  retimie  and  spleadour  wwrthy  of  his  «eat  of  his  army,  AMhaans  raaalsred  ito  aosume  the  ^^^  ^ 

hirA,  as  weilasiof  the  lugh%onin»  fiirirhich hewas  ^eomraand  of  his iteoeps  in  peraon.    He  immediatdy  '^*^* 

designed.*  advaneed  against  the  oonqiaexorSi  detenniaed  to  haaasd 

bri^         Artid>anu8>  upon  hearing  the  measures  whioh^wafe  a. battle,  and  to  tceovcr  "die  repniatian  of  FmetkMm 

Vamstn-  adopted  against  him,  gave  vent  (to  his  lage  in  an  in-  valour ;  but  having  no  foot  soldiers  tooppose  to  the 

'«»•       4ignant  letter  addressed  to  TibeEms.     In  this,  he  ^disciplmed  iniinlry  of  ShaoaBaaanes,  his  Ught  hoase 

aepraoehafl  him  with  the  mostatmcioiis  cHmes,  and  could  aadDe  no  impicssion  on  the  Jberiaa  lines,  and 

•advisad  Jiim  to  aatisfy  the  indignation  of  aankuid  by  were  finally  compcdliBd  >to  helake  themselves  to  flight. 

a  valantary  death.   This  expression  afneaBUtmeat  did  Artabaaus,  however,  wMld  not  yet  hare  reUnqaiAed 

not  delay  the  caacatmn  of  theplnawhich  had  been  liis  <Mms  upoa  Armenn,  had  not  VitdHiafl^  who  co«» 

ibitaed  sgahsst  ilnm ;   bat  the  demire  fif  Phraates,  manded  the  Roman  legions  in  Syria,  msde  demon*- 

arhich  took  phice  aoan  afterwands  m  £yria»  parslyaed  strotSioDS  of  liis  hiteatian  to  iarade  .Mesopammia  witti 

At  a  moment  the  ^eiartians  of  ihe  Ilamans,  laad  tdifr-  « large  army, ^aad  to  avengeithe  caase  of  the  £B^peror 

wmoeiaed  ^Ihe  pkm  cf  the  conapkatora.    .Abdas  the  >upon  the  richest  Eroainoes  of  the  PiBithian  idomi^- 

Sunubh  had  fidlen  -by  poison,  and  fihiaaoe«,  apsn  «ions.    ile  therefore  aiithdaew  his  troops  from  Ae 

wham  devolved  the  chief  support  af  theooaapiraey,  coaflest,  wldch  now  appeansd  hepdess,  and  left  to 

coasenfeed  to  practise  with  his  fioveseig^  Aat  joaok  Uthridates  the  aecare  and  peacdul  poiwessian  of  the 

4iBsimidation  of  wUdh  the  latter  iateadad  that  he  Armealan  Tfarone.f  „.    . 

AaaAd  in  due  tuae  beeome  the  ifliothn.  The  lulure  of  his  sanas  agatast  Hiarasmaaas  soon  nj^;^ 

avKhiff     Tiberius  tfid  not  r<Ainqdsh  Ids  mientinnsafaalAuig  led  to  a  moos  aerinas  overthrow.    1310  disaflfectod '»FV""««' 

[^    .aacwKingon  the Tl^ne  of  Fscfbla.    He  adected  KSraadees  renewed  their  caospiiaeyj   and  pinnaces 

"^  Tbidates,  who  vras  prehah^  a  gmndsoa  of  the  'Oldor  in,iDg  ioduaed  his  iithar  AhAigams,  the  wyal  Tm- 

nwaates,  'tooeoupy  the  dignity  whfeh  had  heea  aei  surer,  to)oin  them,  gsaa  theaigaal  form  revolt,  which 

apart  lor  his  umefo^  aad  m  nrdor  alitt  fiurther  to  hMtaatly heewe geacfaL   itffahanaib  who  knew^ne- 

dhslraot  the  atteaCkia  of  Artabaaoaa,  he  revived  the  'Bistanee  to  be  rein,  took  oefqgeaaKmg  Ae  Ilyrcamaasj 

andeat  4fiaiaM  of  Home  to  At  paraaagunt  authcvity  «ahere  he  resdred  to  watch  thecanrent  of«v«nts,and 

in  Armenia*  snd  nominated  Mithridates,  a  brother  of  to»rellhanself^.^eintiadioatioaofrotucniQgatrec- 

the  King  of  Iberia,  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  ^mi  «n  the  part  af  his  capriciowa  aahjeots,  who  were 

Tiower  la  that  country.    It  was  in  tWs  latter  jfuarter  ,  Z ', .     .  ,, 

1 . *  •  Tacit. ^v«.  iri.3a.    Dioa  ChsMOi^  hx.    Joaiph.  jMiq. 

•  Tacit.  jin».  H  31.    Dion  CuAvm,  irf  u^tL  t  Twit.  An^  y^M. 
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Histoiy.  always  most  disposed. to  be  kind  to  ifaoie  who  had 
become  the  greatest  victims  of  their  injustice.'* 
•  The  path  being  thus  laid  open,  Uridates  met  with 
no  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambition.  Vi« 
tellius  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  accompanied 
him  over  the  Euphrates,  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
introduced  him  into  Mesopotamia,  where  they  were 
immediately  received  by  Omospades,  the  Governor  of 
that  Province,  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry. 
Hie  army  of  the  conspirators,  in  like  manner,  added  to 
his  strength  aAd  dignity,  while  the  acquisition  of  the 
public  treasures  enabled  the  new  King  to  support  his 
rank,  and  to'  reward  his  adherents. 

Before  he  left  Tiridates  to  pursue  the  duties  of  his 
new  office,  Vitellius  thought  it  expedient  to  address 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Parthian  Lords,  reminding 

c^PartUa!  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  grandson  of  Phraates,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  Caesars,  and  exhorting  him  to  act  agree-* 
ably  to  such  a  birth,  and  such  an  education.  Havings 
in  like  manner,  recommended  to  the  Nobles  obedience, 
and  a  faithful  observance  of  all  their  engagements^  he . 
withdrew  his  legions  into  Syria. 

The  education  at  the  Court  of  Csesar,  of  which 
Vitellius  boasted  so  highly,  proved  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  the  ruin  of  the  Prince  upon  whom  it  had  been 
bestowed.    At  first,  indeed,  Tiridates  was  well  re- 
ceived :  the  cities  opened  their  gates,  and  the  people 
flocked  to  meet  him  with  the  most  joyful  acdama- 
4ions.    But  disaffection  was  already  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  several  powerful  Chiefs ;   and  it  soon 
became  manifest,  that  though  the  nation  in  general 
detested  the  cruelties  of  their  late  ruler,  there  was 
still  a  strong  party  among  the  Nobles  whose  hopes 
were  connected  with  .his  return  to  power.    Accord- 
ingly, when  the  coronation  of  the  new  King  was  pro- 
posed, Phraates  and  Hiero;  the  Governors  of  two  ex- 
'  tensive  Provinces,  requested  that  the  ceremony  might 
be  delayed  i  affecting  a  great .  desire  to  be  present  on 
so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  reign;  which  promised  to  be  so  happy 
and  advantageous.    Others  concealed  their  factious 
spirit  under  different  pretences  ;  and  Tiridates  found 
that  whenever  the  Crown  should  he  at  length  placed 
on  his  head,  he  would  have  to  seek  for  the  means  of 
giving  it  strength  and  dignity,  in  the  patronage  or  in 
But  after-  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people.      His  first  public 
wards  de-  undertaking  afforded  an  opportunity  for  revolt.  While 
aerted.        Yxt  was  engaged  in  an  useless  attempt  to  reduce  a  for- 
tress, into  which  Artabanus  had  thrown  his  treasures, 
and  the  defenceless  part  of  his  &mily,  a  deputation 
of  the  Chiefe  waited  upon  the. exiled  Monarch  and 
invited  him  to  resume  his  Throne ;  which  they  main- 
tained, was  vilely  dishonoured  by  the  effeminajcy  and 
puerile  habits  which  distinguished  his  successor.f 
Artabamit       Artabanus,  who  saw  that  their .  hatred  of  himself 
Jf^^5^***  was  more  than  equalled  by  their  contempt  for^Tiri- 
"'"**  dates,  made  no  hesitation  to  obey  their,  summons. 5 
and  he  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Par- 
thia,  before  his  rival  was  informed  of  the  danger 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.    Despairing  of  suc- 
cess in  the  field,  the  pupil  of  the.Cssars  listened  to 
the  advice'  of  Abdageses,  who  represented  to  him 
'  that  the  only  chance  which  now  remained  of  retrieving 
his  afiairs>  was  to  retire  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  wait 
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the  apprbach  of  his  alHes,  the  Armenians  and  EIy«  Putba. 
means,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  legions  tinder  ^ 
the  warlike  TiteUius.    But  his  troops  had  too  little 
confidence  in  his  talents,  or  in  his  fortune,  to  share 
with  him  the  hazards  of  a  retreat. .  They  deserted  his 
standards  in  snch  numbers,  that  he  soon  resigned  the 
intention  of  fighting  for  his  Crown ;  preferring  an 
asylum  in  Syria,  and  the  society  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, to  the  regal  honours  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  a  barbarous  nation^  and  which  it  wis 
•impossible  to  retain;  without  divesting  himself  of  every 
.mark  of  civilisation,  and  almost   every  feeling  of 
humanity.    He  left  to  Artabanus  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  a  Throne  from  which  new  troubles  were,  in  a 
short  time,  to  expel  him.*  \ 

•  In  the  beginning  of  the  reigpa  of  Caligula^  about  the  ^Q^  H 
thirty-seventh  year  of  our  era,  we  find  that  this  King  ^  "^^^f! 
of  Parthia  solicited  an  interview  with  Vitellius,  the^|^]]]^ 
Govenior  of  Syria  5  professing  great  respect  for  the  the  Goto 
young  Emperor,  whose  abilities  and    character  he  nor  of 
overrated    as  extravagantly,  as  he  had  undervalued  ^7^ 
those  of  Tiberius.    A  Treaty  was  established  between 

the  Parthians  and  Romans,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter ;  on  which  occasion  Artabanus  burnt  incense 
before  the  statues  of  Augustus  and  Caius,  paid  obei- 
sance to  the  legionary  standards,  and  delivered  one  of 
his  sons  as  an  hostage  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius.t 

We  have  already  hinted  that  Artabanus  did  not  enjoy  u^uiit 
a  long  or  uninterrupted  tranquillity.     Josephus  informs  posni,  d 
us  of  a  second  revolution,  which  drove  him  once  more  \^ 
from  his  dominions,  when  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  ^^^ 
shelter  to  Izates,  King  of  Adiabenum.    It  is  added  that 
Izates  received  him  hospitably,  and,  moreover,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  his  negociations  with  the  Parthian 
rebels,  that  they  consent^  to  submit  once  more  to  tlie 
Government  of  their  exiled  Monarch.     But  the  bappi* 
ness  occasioned  by  this  renewed  flow  of  good  fortune         I 
was  not  of  long  duration.    Artabanus  died  soon  after  ^^' 
his  restoration,  leaving  his  precarious  dignity  to  his^^(;^;^^ 
son  Gotarzes.t  zk 

'    This  Prince,  who  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  cruelty  and  suspicion,  stained  the  first  acts  of 
sovereign  power  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  nephew.§  The  Parthian  Nobility^  alarmed 
by  such  instances  of  atrocious  tyranny^  and  fearing 
that  a  similar  fate  might  await  a  number  of  their  own 
body,  concerted  measures  for  an  immediate  revolt ;  at 
the  aame  time  sending  for  Bardanes,  another  brother 
of  the  King,  remarkable  for  his  valour  and  activityi 
and  who,  it  is  conjectured,  was,  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, the  Governor  of  Armenia.    Bardanes  accepted  Goutm 
the  invitation  with  so  much  alacrity,  that  he  is  said  to  »  ^ 
have  rode  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  in  two  days,  J^^^ 
and  tohave  surprised  his  brother  before. he  had.time    j,  ( 
to  prepare  for  resistance.    The  conqueror  was  imme-     ^ 
diately  acknowledged  by  the  neighbouring  Satraps;      ^ 
but,  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage  by  pursuing    ^  i 
Gotarzes,  and  intimidating  his  adherents,  he  wasted     ^j 
'his  time  in  an. unavailing  attempt  to  take  Seleucia» 

*  on  the  Tigris,  a  strong  town,  and  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  arms.  Before  it  was  possible  to  effect 
his  object,  Gotarzes  was  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
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a  lafge  anny  of  HyrcanianB  and  other  l»arbariaii8y  who  some  powerful  Chiefs  to  leave  his  place  of  retreat^  bad    Pttthla. 

had  flocked  to  hia  standard  from  the  expectation  of  a  already  at  commieuid  a  formichble  army,  with  which 

liberal  pay,  and  who  hoped  to  find,  in  the  spoils  of  the  he  was  about  to  advance  to  the  frontiers, 
vanquished,  a  full  recompense  for  the  toil  and  danger        On  this  occasion  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  Princes 

of  battle.  were  decided  by  an  appeal  to  arms.    A  bloody  battle 

^      .    A  bloody  conflict  was  apprehended  before  the  pre-  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  Tacitus  calls 

>•  C'      tensions  of  the  two  brothers  could  be  determined,  or  Erindes ;  where  Bardanes,  gaining  a  decisive  victory,      ''  ^' 

^'       their  partizans  induced  to  enter  into  any  negociation.  thought  it  not  enough  to  pursue  and  disperse  the      ^* 

^       But  the  course  of  events  assumed  a  different  direction,  troops  to  which  he  had  been  opposed,  but,  follow-        ^ 

Mk       ^o^^^  discovering  that  treachery  and  disaffection,  ing  his    advantages,    made  considerable   conquests      qio* 

^         mixed  with  the  counsels  of  both  armies,  revealed  the  towards  Hyrcania,  and  subdued  several  nations  which,       _* 

"       fact  to  Bardanes ;    upon    this    an    interview    took  till  that  period,  were  strangers  even  to  the  Parthian 

^^       place^  at  which  the  sons  of  Artabanus,  repressing  their  name.    Nor  was  the  tide  of  his  success  checked  in  its      l'/^' 

*       mutual  grievances,  pledged  their  fiiith  to  each  other  current  till  his  own  people,  fatigued  by  long  marches..  ,     ,*  . 

^  bro-      by  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  in  the  first  instance  in  a  desert  land,  and  impatient  to  revisit  their  homes,  U}mM\n 

t^d^ms^     ^^^  a   signal    chastisement   upon  their  common  made  their  murmurs  meet  his  ears,  and  suggested  to  which 'bw- 

» vlritra-  enemies,  and  then  refer  to  arbitration  their  respective  him  the  expediency  of  retracing  his  steps.     Yielding  danes  is 

BD.  pretensions  to  the  Parthian  Throng.     The  umpires  to  wishes,  which  when  strongly  expressed,  were  always  *^*^"^* 

•r<^«*     determined  in  fiivour  of  Bardanes,  who  was  forthwith  regarded  as  the  limits  of  prerogative  to  Parthian  Kings, 

Kfezred.    confirmed  in  his  authority  j  while  his  elder  brother.  Bardanes  satisfied  himself  with  erecting  monuments  of 

in  order  to  remove  all  cause  of  suspicion  and  uneasi*.  his  victorious  career,  on  the  banks  of  several  distant 

ness,  made  haste  to  withdraw  himself  into,  the  forests  streams ;  the  names  of  which,  as  they  are  differently' 

of  Hyrcania.*  spelled,  have  failed  to  determine  accurately  their  geo- 

Unbaes         The  horrors  of  Civil  war  being  thus  amicably  pre-  graphical  situation.     He  was  killed  soon  after  his 

Kditates     vented,  the  King  of  Flarthia  directed  his  first  cares  return,  while  engaged  in  the  amusements,  of  hunting, 

rsr  against  towards  the  recovery  of  Armenia,  which  had  been. for  by  a  band  of  conspirators ;  who  declared  that  they, 

^"^'     some  time  in  the  hands  of  Mithridates  the  Iberian.  .  could  no  longer  endure  the  pride  and  haughtiness 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  we  have  already  with  which  the  success  of  his  arms  had  inspired  him, 

seen,  that  this  new  dynasty  was  elevated  to  the  Throne  nor  the  uncontrollable  ascendancy  to  which  he  had 

of  Artaxata,  and  chiefly,  too,  by  means  of  the  Roman  risen  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  enemies  and 

legions  under  the  Governor  of  Syria.    Mithridates,  it  rivals.* 

is  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  had  sustained  a  short  in-        The  death  of  Bardanes  gave  new  life  to  the  hopes  On  the 
terruption  of  liberty  and  power,  inasmuch  as  he  was  of  his  vanquished  brother.    Many  were  inclined  to  ^^^  of 
at  Rome  a  prisoner  in  the  reign  of  Caligula^  and' was  favour  his  views,  and  his    restoration  j  but  others,  5*^^^ 
sent  back  into  the  East,  soon  after  the  accession  of  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  cruelties,  gave  their  reucends 
Claudius.    On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  his  territory  voices  for  Meherdates,  son  of  Vcnones,  and  grandson  the  Throne. 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians  $  who,  taking  advantage  of  Phraates,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Rome  in  quality 
of  his  absence,  had  subdued  the  Armenians,  and  re«  of  a  hostage.    Gotarzes,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
duced  them  once  more  to  the  condition  of  vassals  and  being  present,   carried  the  election ;  but  instead  of 
tributaries.    He  was  accordingly  obliged  to  wait  for  endeavouring  to  remove  the  bad  impressions  which 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  assert  his  rights,  which  his  former  tyrannical  conduct  had  created,  he  con- 
did  not  occur  till  the  Civil  war  broke  out  between  tinned  to  treat  his  subjects  harshly  and  unjustly,  and 
Gotarzes  and  Bardanes  >  when,  assisted  by  the  Romans  thereby  excited  against  himself  their  warmest  indig- 
and  Iberians,   he  attacked   Demonax,  the  Parthian  nation.    The  friends  of  Meherdates  found  means  to     u.  c. 
Governor,  defeated  him  in  repeated  engagements,  and  send  to  Rome,  representing  the  miserable  condition      801. 
finally  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  which  immedi-  to  which  the    Parthian   people  were  reduced,  and       — 
ately  returned  to  its  allegiance.  begging  to  have  that  Prince  nominated  by  the  Senate     a.  o. 
itispre^     Bardanes  could  not  brook  this  diminution  of  his  to  fill  £e  Throne  of  the  Arsacidse.     They  informed       48. 
B^  »y    territorial  power ;  but,  availing  himself  of  the  peace-  the  Romans  of  the  extent  of  their  sufferings  wider  ^h^  p^^ 
^       able  condition  to  which  his  Ki^dom  was  restored,  he  Gotarzes )  that  he  spared  neither  brothers,  relations,  thians  leek 
entered  upon  preparations  for  carrying  war  into  Ar-.  nor  strangers ;  that  he  murdered  women  with  their  a  new  King 
menia,  and  for  reannexing  its  Provinces  to  the  Par-  husbands,  and  children  with  their  fathers  3  while  he*^^"'^ 
thian  Crown.    Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  himself,  sunk  in  idleness  and  effeminacy,  defeated  in 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  undertaking,  had  not  the  all  his  wars  and  despised  by  all  good  men,  endeavoured 
Romans  6ommanded  him  to  refrain,  and  to  permit  their,  to.  conceal  his  cowardice  and  shame  by  perpetrating 
ally  to  enjoy  his  dominions  undisturbed.    Vibius  Mar*  deeds  of  the  most  wanton  barbarity.    They    gave 
aus,  the  Governor  of  Syria,  was  instructed  to  give  him  assurance  that  they  had  no  intention  to  lift  the  ^tan- 
notice  that,  if  he  attempted  to  annoy  Mithridates,  he  ^anL  of  rebellion  against  their  Royal  house,  nor  to 
^ust  expect  an  active  war  with  the  Senate  and  People  shake  off  their  allegiance  to  the  descendants  of  Ar- 
of  Rome  ;  in  whose  name  the  Emperor  was  still  ac-  saces  5  on  the  contrary,  they  were  come  to  request 
customed  to  speak,  when  he  wished  to  give  weight  that  a  Prince  of  that  ancient  and  revered  stock  might 
and  authority  to  his  menaces.    Bardanes  was  not  in  a  be  set  over  them,  in  the  room  of  the  tyrant  Gotarzes, 
condition  to  bravls  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  who  had  become  insupportable  to  the  Nobles,  and 


His  brother,  having  repented  of  the  facility  with  which  to  the  People.    Our  nation,  they  concluded,  has  long 

un£t  ^®  *""^  surrendered  the  Crown^  and  being  invited  by  been  added  to  your  Empire  3  and  it  behoves  you  to 
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assist  allies,  whose  forces  might  perhaps  rind  jour  own 
in  number,  and  in  bravery  j  but  who,  out  of  respeet, 
willingly  allow  you  the  preeminenee.    We  ^re  you 
the  sons  of  our  Kings  as  hostages,  with  the  view  that 
when  we  happen  to  be  ill  governed,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  the  Emperor  and  Senate,  and  receive  from 
them  Sovereigns  trained  under  their  wisdom,  used  to 
their  manners,  and  therefore  more  worthy  to  reign.* 
'  Claudius,  who  was  present  at  this  conference,  took 
upon  himself  to  answer  the  Parthian  Deputies.    He 
b^an  by  extoDing  the  greatness  of  the  Ronoan  power, 
the  generosity  of  the  maxims  upon  which  hia  Govern* 
ment  was  conducted,  and  the  vahie  which  he  put  upon 
the  sincere  homage  which  they  had  just  rendered  to 
Meberdatc9i  the  majesty  of  the  Senate.    Comparing  htmtelf  to 
p  ^SL*^    Augustus,  he  assured  them  that  their  just  request 
^'^^^      should  be  complied  with  |  and,  turning  to  Meherdates, 
'  he  entreated  him  not  to  ima^ne  that  he  was  called 

to  govern  a  high  spirited  people,  as  a  master  rules: 
over  his  domestic  slaves.  Let  the  FkirthiaiM  find  in 
you  a  protector  and  a  fellow  citizen  i  and  consider  that 
your  justice  and  clemency  will  render  you  so  much  the 
more  respected  by  them,  ae  these  are  virtues  unknown 
t6baHt>arians.t  He  likewise  admonished  the  Deputies 
to  exercise  forbearance  towards  their  Kings,  for  that 
frequent  changes  in  this  respect,  were  always  attended 
With  hurtfril  consequences  to  a  State.  Be  not  sur* 
prised,  he  exclaimed,  that  I  give  you  this  disinterested 
advice.  Rome,  satiated  with  glory  and  conquests,  haa 
attained  such  a  pitch  of  superiority,  that  she  is  glad  to 
see  peace,  happiness,  and  confidence,  prevail  in  all- 
other  nations. 
And  enters      The  care  of  oonducting  the  new  King  to  the  froiH 

*"•  A  Q^'S-  *'*'*  ^^  ^^*  ODuntry,  was  intrusted  to  Calus  Caaslus, 
wiuiQotar-  ^Y^^  Governor  of  Syria.  Cassius,  who  was  a  prudent 
and  very  able  commander,  invited  the  Parthian  Nobility 
to  meet  him  at  Zeugma^  and  delivered  to  them  their 
youthflil  Sovereign,  addressing  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
the  IbUowing  judicious  observations  :  that  it  was  cha« 
lucteristic  of  all  people  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation 
to  be  very  ardent  at  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise, 
but  that  if  they  were  not  Imnaediately  led  into  action, 
they  soon  cooled,  and  the  zeal  which  animated  them 
in  favour  of  the  cause  that  they  may  have  happened 
to  have  espoused,  was  apt  to  change  into  perfidy  and 
treason.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  not  to  lose  a 
moment,  but  to  advance  against  the  enemy  with  the 
utmost  despatch. 

Meherdates  unfortunately  did  not  listen  to  thb  sage 
admonition.  He  was  young  and  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  could  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  the  mo<« 
ment  he  became  a  King,  it  behoved  him  to  enter  upon 
a*  system  of  mortification.  He  accepted  of  entertain- 
ments, and  indulged  in  Royal  pageantry,  while  Gotar- 
sees.  In  the  meantime,  was  making  the  greatest  exer- 
tions to  meet  him  in  the  field  of  battle  on  more  thui 
equal  terms.  Carrhenes,  the  Ooieral  of  Meherdates, 
prevailed  upon  Urn  at  length  %o  join  the  armyj 
and  crossing  the  TigrU,  they  reduced  Nineveh, 
a  dty  which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  that  de-^ 
stroyed  by  Arbaees,  and  took  the  celebrated  Aibela, 
vhere  the  Sceptre  of  Persia  was  wrested  from  the 
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hand  of  Darius.    Being  reinfateed  by  the  jnaetba  !*«% 
of  a  body  of  troops  under  Izates  of  Adiabeonm,  tbtyWyv 
proceeded  in  search  of  Gotanes,  ea^.to  bring  Ua    ^^ 
pretensions  to  the  deternunation  of  a  hatthu  ^«  o* 

The  deposed  Monarch,  whose  military  itreagth    7^^* 
was  inferior  to  that  of  hia  rival,  remaiaed  on  the  op-     *^ 
posite  side  of  a  river,  to  which  l\icttns  gives  the    ^^ 
name  Corma,  and  continued  to  decline  the  cbaUeage     ^' 
by  which  hia  caution  had  been  vqieatedly  insulted,     ^ 
Meanwhile  he  practised,  by  meana  of  his  ageati.  cm    ^*.^* 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  Abgarua  the  Kdessaa,  amd  of 
Izates,  who  appears  never  to  have  been  hearty  in  tliQ     "" 
oause  of  hia  new  ally }   and  at  length  succeeded  ia    ^ 
seducing  these  barbarians  from  the  camp  of  Mehei^ 
dates,  to  augment  the  number  of  hia  qiwq.   Tlus^' 
Prince,  fearing  a  still  more  extensive  desertion,  pressed  £^  * 
the  enemy  to  battle  more  vigorously  than  ever }  and 
Gotaraes,  whose  courage  recent  events  had  materiaily 
increased,  did  not  think  it  expedient  any  longer  to 
decline  it    The  two  armies,  accordingly,  were  kd 
forth  to  action,  when  a  most  bloody  and  obstinate  coa- 
flict  ensued.    The  brave  Carrhenes  ia  said  to  hate 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  to  have  cut  down 
or  put  to  fiight  all  who  presented  themselves  before 
hia  disciplined  ranks  j    but  allowiiig  his  ardour  to 
earry  him  too  isr  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  he  wai 
ultimately  surrounded  and  lAaan.      With  this  sble 
Qeaeral  perished  all  the  hopes  of  Meherdates  i  who, 
trusting  to  a  traitor,  was  soon  after  sold  into  ths 
haada  of  Gotarzes,  a  prisoner,  and  in  cbaias.    Tlie    a.  a 
conqueror,  indeed,  saved  his  life ;  but  ordering  his    49. 
ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  oondemned  htm  to  »  mismble 
eaptivity^ 

Gotarzes  did  not  long  enjoy  tfie  frnita  €»f  his  ▼ictorj.Gotna 
According  to  Tacitus,  he  sank  under  the  infirmitieiP^ 
of  nature  $  but  Joscphua  relates,  thsit  he  again  pro^^dY^ 
Toked  a  conspiracy  among  hia  subjects,  iriiose  re-geso. 
sentment  brought  to  a  close  at  once  hia  reign  and  his 
life.    He  was  succeeded  by  Vononea,  the  Gkovemerof 
Media,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  brodier. 
The  annals  of  this  latter  Prinoe  are  ahort  and  undis- 
tinguished by  any  great  eventa  ^  and,  in  truth,  he  is 
only  known  to  History  aa  having  tranamitted  Uie  Fsr« 
thian  Sceptre  from  Gotarzes  to  his  own  son,  whose 
name  was  Vologeses. 

Soon  after  this  youthful  Monarch  had  ascended  theCl^<J 
Throne,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Armenia;  o^^S 
which  the  Farthians  detennined  ao  fiir  to  avail  them-^^^ 
selves^  as  to  revive  their  former  daima  to  the  Crown 
of ^  that  country.  Mithridates,  raiaed  to  the  sore- 
reignty  by  the  anna  of  his  brother  Fharaamanes,  and 
mspported  by  the  influence  of  Rune,  had,  during 
many  years,  exercised  hia  authority  among  the  Arme^ 
niana  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  esteem.  Nor  was 
hia  repose  at  length  diaturhed  either  by  inlftmal  dis** 
affection  or  by  foreign  hoatility.  Hia  troubles,  on  the 
contrary,  arose  altogether  man  the  ambition  of  a 
nc|)hew,  the  eldest  aon  of  the  King  of  Iberia ;  who, 
impatient  of  the  condition  of  a  subject,  had  resolved 
to  supfdant  either  his  &ther  or  his  uncle.  Pharas« 
nanei,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  find  jemploymeat  frir  the 
restless  spirit  of  tlda  young  man,  whose  naaae  was 
Bhadamistua,  encouraged  hia  views  upoa  Armenia  1 
remindlaig  hiioi  that  ha  himself  had  driven  out  the 
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Panrthiaoi  and  given  it  to  Mithridales,  and  that,  tibere-    iniqmtously  obtained  ^  and  aooordinglf ^  when  Pitooitt    IteiOte 
fore,  be,  hU  8oo>  was  only  claiming  a  right  which    ibnad  that  he  was  likeiy  to  coiae  into  eollisioa  with ' 
might  act  isaproperly  be  ooaeeived  to  belong  to  the    the  amqr  of  Vologesesi  with  whom  the  Romans  wished 
elder  branch  of  their  fiimily.    The  crafty  Ibetian,    to  aroid  all  pretext  for  war,  he  suggested  the  pro* 
however,  conclttded  by  exhorting  his  son  to  exhsust    priety  of  being  irecsUed  into  Syria. 

all  the  resources  of  intrigues,  b«lbre  he  shottbl  bear       It  wm  the  intention  of  the  Parthian  King  to  place       *~* 

arms  against  so  near  a  relatite,  sad  a  distinguished  his  brother  Tiridates  on  the  Thione  of  Armenia)  for      .*•  ^ 

^       member  of  their  Royal  home.  whidi  purpose  he  led  against  Rhadamistns  a  chosen       ^t 

^^          The  artful  youth  took  up  his  resideiice  at  the  Court  body  of  troops/ before  the  latter  could  materially       ^ 

g^g]      of  Mithridates,  under  pretence  that  he  had  been  eom«  strengthen  his  interests  amoi^  the  Nobles,  or  recon-     ^'  ^* 

polled  to  leave  his  other's  piesenoe^  on  accosnl  of  a  eile  to  his  violent  accession   the  a£Pections  of  the           • 

^  ^      quarrel,  originatmg  in  the  wiles  of  his  stqi<*mother|  peo^e.    The  barbarous  Iberians,  unacquainted  with      *^ 
^       and  hehig  well  received  at  Artaaata,  where  n^  one  ngular  warfsve>  fled  in  consternation  upon  the  first     ^1?* 
snspected  his  base  intentions^  he  found  means  to  sow  approach  of  the  Parthian  horsemen  j  and  had  not  the 
TWartt  of  tiie  feeds  of  disaffection,  and  even  to  larm  a  party  severities  of  an  early  winter  finvoured  tiieir  desultory  ^  T^'^'St^ 
^^^^  sufficiently  atrong  to  encourage  him  to  adopt  the  modeof  fighting,  and  created  want  and  sickness  in  the  j^^J^^" 
U,  oni^      ulterior  measures,  of  which  he  iad  never  for  amoment  eamp  of  Vologesesj  the  conquest  of  Annenia  would  the  Throne 
Mithri-       lost  sight*     Supplied  with  troops  from  Iberia»  ha  have  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  first  campaign.   The  of  Anasnis. 
^><cs.         attadLed  hisundei  whohavinghadno  reaion  tosn»*  Parthiansretared,andRhadamistus  returned  to  his  Capi« 
pect  this  horrible  treachery,  was  totally  destitute  of  all  tal ;  whitrt  he  gave  vent  to  his  suspicions  and  revenge 
means  of  defence,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  secvra  a  in  acts  of  the  most  savage  eroelty,  and  in  threateniaga 
retreat  to  the  strong  castle  of  Oomeasj  in  which  the  which  seemed  to  compromise  the  lives  and  property 
Romans  usually  maintained  a  garrisoa,.  of  ^  his  subjecti.    Alarmed  and  incensed^  the  popu- 
Htf  latter        The  siege  of  such  a  place,  conducted  by  Ibeiiaas,  lace  of  Artaxata  accomplisheil  what  theParthians  had 
token  uid    uxvist  have  been  protracted  sufficiently  kng  to  give  b^^nnj  for  attacking  the  palace  in  which  the  despot 
J^         time  to  the  Governor  of  Syria  to  relieve  the  garrison  resided,  they  barely  allowed  him  time  to  save  himself 
and  restore  Mithridales,  had  not  Cselius  PoUio,  who  by  flight,  and  to  carry  with  him  his  Isvourite  wife 
comnaanded  in  Oomeas,  insisted  on  a  capitulation,  and  Zenobia,  mounted  on  a  swift  horse.    Zenobia  was 
delivered  np  the  fugitive  King  into  the  hands  of  his  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  i  but  her  dread  of  the  pur- 
unprincipled  nephew.    Rhadamistns,  after  practising  suing  enemy,  md  her  attachment  to  hei^husband,  in- 
much  vile  hypocrisy,  and  violating  the  most  sacred  ducd  her  for  a  long  time  to  support  the  sufferings  to 
^  ^       oathsj  at  length  gave  orders  to  deprive  his  uncle  of  wUch  Ae  was  exposed  by  the  rapidity  and  violent 
<^^'      life;  and  havmg,  in  this  way,  removed  all  obstacles  to  motion 'of  the  horse.  Overcome  with  pain  and  fatigu^ 
_'      the  fulfiloieiit  of  his  nefimous  scheme,  sat  down  on  ^he  at  length  entreated  Rhadamistus  to  save  himself 
i.  o.      the  Throne  of  Armeoia,  in  defiance  alike  of  the  Romans,  and  to  free  her,  with  bis  own  hand,  by  an  honourable 
5^  *      who  protested  against  his  elevation,  and  of  the  Air-  death,  from  the  disgrace  of  captivity*    Distracted  bj 
thiaas,  \dio  were  already  preparing  their  arms  to  love  and  jealousy,  equally  £Barful  of  losing  her  himself 
expel  him  from  it.*  andof  her  felling  into  the  possesMon  of  another, Rhada^ 
Codoct  of     The  conduct  of  the  usurper  could  not  fell  to  awaken  mistus  awhile  embraced  and  consoled  her,  and  hesi* 
licRoiauM.  the  resentment  and  call  forth  the  remonstrances  of  tated  to  commit  the  dreadful  act  which  she  persisted 
the  Roman  Governor  in  Syria.    Numidius  Quadratus  to  solicit;  at  length  drawing  his  scimitar  he  struck  the 
therefore  held  a  Council  of  the  chief  ofikers  of  the  blow,  and  threw  her  into  the  Araxes,  in  order  that  even 
army,  to  considt  what,  in  suck  drciunstanoes,  ought  her  lifeless  body  might  esciqpe  from  cimtivity.    He 
to  bp  done.    But  the  virtuous  pride  of  the  citizens  of  then  again  put  his  horse  at  fiill  speed,  ana  reached  his 
Rome  had  already  given  way  to  low  maxims  of  policy,  asylum  in  Iberia.    Meantime  Zenobia  floated  on  the 
which  placing  a  higher  value  upon  interest  than  upon  quiet  waters,  and  was  picked  up  with  signs  of  remain- 
reputation,  led  them  to  find  a  solace  for  their  injured  lag  life,  by  some  neighbouring  shepherds.  Her  beauty 
honour  in  the  weakness  which  Civil  war  spread  among  and  the  d^^ity  of  her  form,  assured  them  she  was  no . 
their  enemies^     It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the  vulgar  prize,  and  they  bound  her  wounds,  and  watched 
Coverament  of  Syria  should  connive  at  the  ruin  of  her  till  they  were  healed.    On  learning  her  name  and 
their  ally,  and  the  accession  of  an  usurper  in  Armenia}  condition  they  bore  her  to  Artaxata,  where^  Tiridates 
and  that  the  Proconsid  in  Cappadoda  should  carry  his  received  her  with  that  courtesy  and  distinction  which    . 
oomplaisance  so  far  as  to  witaess  the  ceremony  of  the  was  justly  due  to  the  nobility  ox  her  birth,  her  cpurage, 
coronation,    and  thereby  give   the  sanction  of  the  and  her  coigugal  fidelity.^ 

"R^^ynati  aaxne  to  one  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  The  particiuora  of  the  war  wliich  followed  between  The  Ro- 
perfiidy  that  had  aver  disgraced  the  ambition  of  sn  Rhadamistus  and  the  Parthians,  are  not  anv  where  pre-  ^^^^^ 
Eastern  tyrant.    To  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  served  in  History ;  but  it  is  ascertained,  that  upon  the  ^^  .^^ 
effects  of  this  unworthy  prooeeding,  Quadratus  sent  accession  of  Mero  to  the  Throne  of  the  Cesars,  in- 
one  of  his  Lieutenants,  Helvidius  Priscus,  at  the  telligenee  was  conveyed  to  Boms  which  left  it  no 
head  ot  a  legion,  with  orders  to  vindicate  the  Roman  longer  doubtful  that  the  Generals  of  Vologeses  had 
diaracter,  and  to  redress  all  the  just  complaints  of  the  finwy  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
Armenian  prople.    But  the  Pftrtluans  Mrere  already  on  Armenia,  as  well  as  in  securing  the  Crown  to^  Tiri-, 
their  march  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Rhadamistus,  dates,  the  brother  of  their  Sovereign.    To  permit  that 
and  to  diqprive  hiim  of  a  Throne  which  he  had  so  Kii^dom    to  remain  under  the  direct  influence  of 
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Parthia,  was  contrary  to  one  of  the  leading  maximB 
of  Roman  policy,  as  applicable  to  their  government 
of  the  Roman  Provinces  -,  on  which  account,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Roman  Emperor  advised  him  to 
make  known  to  the  Senate  his  fixt  determination  to 
augment  his  legions,  and  to  despatch  without^  delay 
an  able  Commander  into  Syria,  with  the  view  of 
recovering  in  the  Armenian  States  that  wonted  ascen- 
dancy, which  had  been  found  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  their  Eastern  dominions.  Nero  gave  much 
satisfaction  by  making  choice  of  Corbulo  as  the 
General  who  was  to  serve  against  the  Parthians  j  while 
he  afforded  proof  of  similar  wisdom  and  activity,  by 
sending  instructions,  in  the  meantime,  to  Numidius 
Quadratus  to  complete  the  number  of  his  cohorts, 
and  to  put  his  whole  force  in  motion  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia.  In  like  manner,  he  forwarded 
requisitions  to  such  of  the  tributary  Kings  as  were  in 
a  condition  to  cooperate  with  the  Governor  of  Syria  j 
of  which  number  were  Antiochus,  King  of  Comma- 
gena,  and  Agrippa  the  Younger,  whom  Claudius  had 
first  made  King  of  Chalcidica,  in  the  room  of  his  unde 
Herod,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  extensive 
Tetrarchies  of  Iturea  and  Abilaenum.  The  same 
orders  were  given  to  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod, 
and  to  Sohemus ;  both  of  whom  he  had  named  Kings^ 
the  one  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  the  other  of 
Sophena.* 

•  The  war  for  which  Nero  made  these  judicious  pre- 
parations, was  prevented  for  a  time  by  the  revolt  of 
Vardanes,  the  son  of  Vologeses ;  an  event  which 
compelled  the  Parthians  to  withdraw  their  army  from 
Armenia,  but  without  submitting  to  any  formal  re- 
linquishment of  their  claims,  either  upon  its  Crown 
or  territory.  The  Roman  Senate,  meanwhile,  willing 
to  gratify  their  young  Emperor,  decreed  to  him  the 
honour  of  an  Ovation  -,  encouraged  him  to  assume 
the  Triumphal  robe ;  and  commanded  that  a  statue  of 
him  should  be  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger,  as  large  as  that  of  the  God  of  War  himself.f 
As  the  campaign,  for  the  success  of  which  these 
demonstrations  ;of  joy  were  made,  was  in  fact  yet  to 
be  begun,  Corbulo  set  out  for  the  East  at  the  head  of 
such  an  army,  as  raised  his  command  to  an  equality 
with  that  of  Quadratus.  The  latter  General  could 
not  conceal  the  uneasiness  which  the  presence  of  his 
colleague  created  in  his  mind;  and  the  first  step 
which  he  took  in  the  negociation  with  Parthia,  in- 
dicated his  resolution  to  disown  a  divided  authority, 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Government,  and 
to  retain  all  the  honour  and  responsibility  which  had 
always  attached  to  his  high  office.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Vologeses,  exhorting  him  to  prefer  peace  to 
war ',  to  give  hostages  }  and  to  pay,  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  usually  done,  a  proper  respect  and  deference 
to  the  Roman  People.  The  Parthian,  either  to  gain 
time,  or  to  get  rid  of  certain  suspicious  individuals 
near  his  Throne,  made  no  hesitation  to  deliver  as 
hostages  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Ceimily  -,  and  these  were  immediately 
intrusted  to  the  Centurion  Justeius,  who,  on  this 
occasion  had  appeared  on  the  behalf  of  the  Governor 
Quadratus. 
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No  sooner  was  Corbulo  informed  of  what  had  ^ken  hitbk 
place,  than  he  sent  Arrius  Varus,  the  Praefect  ^f  a 
Cohort,  to  demand  that  the  hostages  should  be  givea 
in  his  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  Governor  of 
Syria.    To  avoid   the  indecency  of  a  dispute  t)efore 
the  eyes  of  strangers^  Varus  and  Justeins  agreed  to 
leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  hostages 
themselves,  and  of  the  Parthian  Envoys  by  whom 
they  were  accompanied.    The  preference  was  givea 
to  Corbulo ;  a  slight  at  which  Quadratus  was  greasy 
incensed,  and  which  moreover  seemed  to  threaten 
consequences  so  extremely  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  that  Nero  deemed  it  necessary  to  procure  a 
decree  of  the    Senate,  setting  forth  in  both  their 
names,  that  in  consequence  of  the  important  achieve- 
ments performd  by  Corbulo  and  Quadratus,  in  com- 
mon, the  Emperors  fasces  should  be  crowned  with 
laureL    Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  latter  officer, 
whose  period  of  Government  appears  to  have  expired, 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Par- 
thian war  accordingly  devolved  altogether  upon  the 
more  popular  commander. 

Two  years  passed  away  in  comparative  tranquillity,  ^VI^ 
but  amidst  active  preparations  for  war.  It  was  sug-  ''^^ 
gested  by  the  Romans,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  Tirtdates  should  consent  to  hold  the 
Armenian  Crown  from  the  Emperor  and  Senate,  and 
should  disown  all  dependence  upon  the  Court  of  Parthia. 
Vologeses,  whose  pride  opposed  itself  to  this  arrange- 
ment, would  not  treat  with  his  powerful  enemies  on 
the  ground  of  such  a  concession ;  and  choosing  rather 
to  abide  by  the  determination  of  arms,  strained  every 
nerve  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion  with  means  so 
fully  adequate  to  the  emergency,  as  would  put  the 
vaunted  skill  of  Corbulo  to  a  severe  test. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  signalized  by 
an  advantage  on  the  part  of  Tiridates.    A  Roman 
officer,  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  an  easy  victory,  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  Corbulo,  and  fought  before  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops  had  arrived  to  support  his  attack.    He 
was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  thereby  not  "^^^ 
only  occasioned  a  deep  mortification  to  the  Proconsul,  ^^a  «itl 
who  saw  the  Roman  Eagles  disgraced  by  a  Barbarian  ootper- 
triumph,  but  also  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  degree  °^'V 
of  courage,  which  gave  a  formidable  aspect  to  the  ^^ 
character  of  the  approaching  war.     Tiridates  com- 
mitted many  outrages  upon  that  party  among  the 
Armenians  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of* Rome, 
ravaging  their  lands,  and  destroying  their  property; 
and  it  was  not  till  Corbulo  had  appeared  in  full  force 
at  the  head  of  his  legions,  that  this  Parthian  robber 
took  refuge  in  one  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  and 
confessed  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  .''^ 

To  disarm  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  the  Iberian  Preptii' 
King  Pharasmanes  put  to  death  his  son  Rhadamistus,  ^ou^ 
who  had  recently  usurped  the  Armenian  Throne,  and  ^ 
deposed  his  uncle  Mithridates,  and  was'  now  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Governor  of  Syria  against  the  brother  of 
Vologeses.   Other  Chiefs  of  Provmces  likewise  volon- 
teered  to  signalize  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Parthians  ;  while  an  insurrection  of  the 
Hyrcanians  occupied  the  arms  of  the  latter  so  en- 
tirely, that  Tiridates  vnis  obliged  to  trust  in  the  mean- 
time to  his  own  resources,  supplied  by  the  confede- 
*— ^— — — — — ^     ■  .^— — ■— ^— ^»i      * 
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rated  Nobles  of  Armenia.  In  these  circumstances^ 
he  attempted  to  deUiy  the  progress  of  the  Romans  by 
remonstrances  and  treaties  3  threatening,  at  one  time^ 
a  coalition  of  all  the  Parthian  States,  and  a  catastrophe 
more  fatal  than  that  which  annihilated  the  army  of 
Crassus,  and  immediately  afterwards  proposing  a  con- 
ference, or  su^esting  the  terms  of  an  amicable 
accommodation. 

At  length  Corbulo*  after  reducing  several  places  of 
strength^  advanced  against  Artaxata^  the  Capital^ 
which  he  took  and  burned  to  the  ground.  For  this  ex- 
ploit>  performed  by  his  General*  Nero  received  the 
title  of  Imperattn-,  and  was  loaded  with  all  the  other 
honours  which  could  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  thought- 
less young  man  ;  the  Senate  decreed  public  thanks- 
givings to  the  Gods,  and  to  the  Prince  Triumphal 
Arches^  Statues,  and  Consulships  for  several  years  to 
come.  But  Corbulo,  less  anxious  to  share  in  these 
honours  than  to  deserve  them,  prosecuted  his  vic- 
tories in  Armenia  until  he  had  taken  Tigranocerta, 
and  subdued  all  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  most  formidable  enemies  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  were  hunger  and  fatigue ;  the  country  being 
for  the  most  part  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  all  its 
magazines  having  been  destroyed  by  the  partizans  of 
Tiridates.  The  armies  of  Parthia  scarcely  ever 
appeared  in  the  field.  Vologeses  left  his  brother  to 
his  fate ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  territory  as 
well  as  the  Crown  of  Armenia  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conquerors.* 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Nero  determined  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  victory  and  nominate  a  Sovereign.  .  The 
person  he  selected  for  this  high  honour  was  Tigranes, 
a  descendant  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  of  Archelaus, 
formerly  Kingof  Cappadocia.    Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
with  very  little  respect ;  saying,  that  while  he  lived 
as  a  hostage  at  Rome,  he  was  fawning,  cringing,  and 
remarkable  for  very  low  inclinations.    His  reception 
by  the  Armenians  was  by  no  means  general  or  unani- 
mous.    They  could  not  be  induced  to  forget  the 
claims  of  the  valiant  House  of  Arsaces,  whose  manly 
characters  threw  into  the  shade  the  effeminate  qualities 
of  the  degenerate  Idumean;    and   the  greater  part 
submitted  to  be  ruled  for  a  time  by  this  contemptible 
Monarch,  only  in  orderthat  they  might  be  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  war,  and  from  the  haughty  domination  of 
the  Parthians.    To  defend  the  person,  or  to  grace  the 
dignity  of  Tigranes,  the  Roman  General  placed  under 
his  command  a  thousand  legionary  soldiers,  three 
cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  and  six  hundred  horsemen ;  and 
having,  in  this  manner,  settled  the  affairs  of  Armenia, 
Corbido  retired  into  the  Syrian  Province,  of  which  he 
had  recently  been  appointed  the  Govemor.t 

The  peace  which  was  thus  established  did  not  prove 
of  long  duration.  No  sooner  was  Armenia  evacuated 
by  the  Romans,  than  Vologeses  resumed  his  favourite 
plans  for  its  subjugation,  and  for  the  annexation  of  its  0 
Crown  to  the  honours  of  his  family.  Still  the  terror 
of  Corbulo's  name  might  have  deterred  him  fit>m  this 
enterprise,  had  not  the  insulting  conduct  of  the  new 
King  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  with  such  a 
neighbour,  acting  -  as  the  instrument  of-  a  great 
foreign  Power,  the  independence  of  Parthia  itself 
could  not  be  deemed  secure.  {    Tigranes  had  already 
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in  a  hostile  manner  entered  Adiabenum,  a  country  Parthia. 
imder  the  protection,  of  Vologeses>  and  was  laying  it 
waste  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  con- 
tempt. The  Parthian  Nobles  were  particularly  in- 
censed^ not  only  because  a  friendly  State  had  been 
unjustly  attacked,  but  because  the  Romans  had  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  a  fawning,  low-minded  slave, 
whose  insolence  was  only  equalled  by  his  notorious 
cowardice.  The  King  of  Adiabenum  added  his  com- 
plaints to  those  of  the  Nobles  -,  while  Tiridates  used 
with  his  brother  every  argument  that  shame^  ambition, 
or  revenge,  could  render  efficacious  in  the  Royal 
breast.  Vologeses,  who  required  no  persevering  im- 
portunity to  induce  him  to  draw  the  sword,  assembled 
a  National  Council)  and  setting  forth  in  their 
hearing  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Parthia,  by  the 
unprincipled  aggressions  of  the  Romans,  and  also  the 
just  pretensions  of  Tiridates  as  a  descendant  and  heir 
of  the  renowned  founder  of  their  House,  he  proceeded 
in  their  presence  to  the  ceremony  of  coronation  }  then, 
placing  on  the  head  of  the  future  Sovereign  of  Arme- 
nia a  magnificent  diadem,  he  pledged  the  support  of 
his  arms,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Grandees  of 
his  Kingdom,  in  favour  of  the  attempt  which  the 
latter  was  about  to  make  for  the  restoration  of  his 
rights.* 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Vologeses  gave  the 
command  of  an  army  to  Mon  asses,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  Parthia,  with  orders  to  drive  Tigra- 
nes from  the  Province  of  Adiabenum,.  and  afterwards 
to  attack  him  in  Armenia ;  promising  that  he  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  could  make  up  his  quarrel  with  the 
Hyrcanlans,  would  collect  all  the  forces  of  his  King- 
dom, and  fall  upon  Corbulo  in  the  heart  of  Syria. 
*  But  the  Roman  Governor  was  not  to  be  taken  by  Wiaemea- 
surprise.  The  designs  of  Vologeses,  as  well  as  his  ■'"^  ^^ 
whole  plan  of  operations,  were  made  known  to  him,  ^'^^^*>' 
and  he  left  no  means  imemployed  to  thwart  and  ulti- 
mately to  defeat  them.  He  sent  two  legions,  under 
the  direction  of  Verulanus  Severus  and  Victius 
fiolanus,  to  assist  Tigranes :  he  encamped  his  own 
legions  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphnites ;  raised 
troops  among  the  provincials  for  guarding  the  re- 
moter frontiers ;  built  forts,  and  secured  ample  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  water.  It  was  not  his  design  to 
continue  the  exposure  of  his  own  fame  or  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  a  Monarch  whom  he  could 
not  respect,  and  whose  interests,  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  power,  he  did  not  value  so  highly  as  to  justify 
any  extensive  hazard  of  life  or  reputation.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  views,  he  instructed  the  two  Lieu- 
tenants whom  he  sent  into  Armenia,  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  risks,  and  to  act  chiefly  on  the  defensive.f 

Monaeses  in  the  meantime  had  effected  the  invasion 
of  Armenia,  and  compelled  Tigranes  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  strongest  city  of  his  Kingdom.  The  Pbr- 
thians,  whose  troops  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
mounted  archers,  were  ill  qualified  to  conduct  a  siege. 
The  Adiabenians  who  attempted  to  scale  the  wtdls 
were  repulsed ;  and  as  the  forage  on  the  ground  was 
completely  destroyed  by  a  flock  of  locusts,  Monaeses  Retreat  of 
perceived  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  the  neigh-  MonMcs. 
bourhood  of  Tigranocerta. 

Corbulo,  who  still  wished  to  shun  the  alternative  of 
war,  wrote  to  Vologeses  that,  as  the  Birthians  had 
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XCatoTf.  committed  hodtiiities  against  an  ally  of  Rome,  he 
shoizld  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  their  terri« 
tories  at  the  head  of  his  army,  unless  the  King  gaire 
orders  to  his  General  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  abctain 
from  all  acts  of  annoyance  in  respect  to  Tigranes*  It 
L<i  probable  that  the  Roman  commander  availed  him* 
self  of  this  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the  Parthian 
Sovereign,  that  the  war  might  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  Armenia  restored  to  his  brother,  provided  the 
latter  would  consent  to  receive  the  investiture  of  it 
from  the  Senate.  We  find,  at  least,  in  the  reply  which 
Vologeses  made  to  Corfoulo,  that  he  was  willing 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  Emperor  to 
request  Armenia  from  him;  and  that  upon  so 
receiving  it,  he  would  be  ready  to  conclude  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered 
Monseses  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Tigranocerta ; 
While  he  himself  retired  into  the  centre  of  his  own 
dominions.* 

It  would  appear  that,  preparatory  to  the  cession  of 
Annenia,  Tigranes  resigned  the  Crown  and  left  the 
country,  for  neither  liis  name,  nor  his  pretensions,  are 
intitKluced  into  any  of  the  transactions  which  fellow. 
But  Tiridates  was  not  yet  to  be  elevated  to  the  Throne 
which  was  thus  vacated  for  him.  The  Ambassadors 
returned  fit>m  Rome  with  an  unfavourable  answer ; 
the  Senate  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Tologeses  $  and  the  Farthians,  acowdingly,  resolved 
to  renew  the  war  with  increased  stren^h  and  vigour. 
Corbulo  had  suggested  that  Armenia  ought  to  be 
made  a  separate  command  for  a  Roman  General,  as 
Syria  was  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the 
finequent  absence  of  its  Governors.  CsBsennius  Partus 
was  chosen  for  tluit  appointment  ^  and  it  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  desire  which  he  felt  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  so  important  a  Province,  that  greater  pains  were 
not  taken  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  hostiUties.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  entered  Armenia,  without 
allowing  his  resolution  to  be  shaken  by  any  of  those 
incident  occurrences  whidi  his  soldiers  regarded  as 
badonneos.  Finding  that  the  Pbrthiaos  had  taken 
possession  of  Tigranocerta,  he  determined  to  recover 
that  valuable  strong^held;  and  with  this  view  he 
advanced  into  the  country,  laying  waste  the  cities  and 
the  fields,  and  reducing  a  number  of  inferior  stations 
which  had  served  lor  magatlnes  and  military  stores. 
His  devastations  were  first  felt  by  his  owa  army ;  and 
the  cold  of  winter  adding  its  rigour  to  the  pressure  o£ 
want,  PflBtus  could  not  re^  the  necessity  of  relinquish* 
ing  his  conquests,  and  of  returning  into  a  milder  and 
more  fruitful  land.t 

Early  in  the  following  Spring  the  Parthian  cavalry 
descended  upon  the  Romans,  while  they  were  stiU 
scattered  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  quite  unprepared 
Hispanic,  for  the  combined  movements  of  a  campaign.  Patus 
had  scarcely  time  to  despatch  three  thousand  chosen 
men  to  occupy  the  principal  passes  of  Mouut  Taurus^ 
and  to  station,  his  Pannonian  horsensen  in  the  adjoining 
plain,  when  his  situatioii  became  so  extremely  critical^ 
tiiat  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Corbulo,  to  b^  the  assisW 
aoce  of  his  legions,  and  of  his  military  experience. 
But  Vologeses  made  greater  haste  than  the  Governor 
of  Syria.  He  formed  a  passage  over  the  bodies  of  the 
three  thousand  warriors,  whom  P«tttS  had  sent  to 
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oppose  his  march,  and  dispersed  the  Pannonian  cavalry  ^utUi. 
by  means  of  his  overwhelming  squadrons.  Tlie 
wounded  returned  to  the  camp,  where  they  spread  the 
panic  with  which  their  defeat  had  inspired  them. 
They  exaggerated  the  valour  of  the  King  of  Parthia, 
the  prodigious  numbers  and  feiocity  ^4he  natioos 
whidi  followed  him^  and  they  found  their  auditors 
equally  ready  to  believe,  and  to  adopt  the  imprea^oa 
of  terror  which  their  narrative  conveyed.  Even  the 
cODunander  himself  de^aired  of  a  successfol  resistance 
His  only  resource  was  in  Corbulo  j  to  whom  he  wrote 
again  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  entreating  him  to 
hasten  instantly  to  save  the  standards  of  the  teglona, 
and  the  remains  of  fin  unfortunate  army.* 

That  cautious  and  warlike  Governor  at  Jenffth  began 
his  march»  carrying  with  him  a  large  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  a  powerfol  reinforcement  of  excellent 
troops.  The  road  by  which  he  advanced  was  covered 
with  fugitives,  who  represented  to  him  in  the  stronfeat 
colours  the  nuserable  condition  of  their  fellow  soldiers, 
and  intreated  permission  to  place  themselves  under 
his  command.  He  rejected  the  services  of  men  who 
could  abandon  their  Eagles  when  menaced  by  an  in- 
solent enemy;  and  .ordered  them  to  return  and  solicit 
their  GeneraVs  pardon,  and  to  assure  him  of  a  speedy 
succour. 

The  approach  of  CSorbulo  stimulated  the  impatience 
of  the  Parthian  King,  and  gave  vigour  to  his  measures. 
He  urged  the  Romans  to  leave  their  camp,  and  try 
their  fortune  in  the  field;  he  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments;  cut  oflf their  sup^ies  >  and  threatened 
them,  if  they  did  not  speedily  surrender,  with  all  the 
horrors  and  carnace  of  a  final  aesaalt.    Petus  desired  Mi  ii 
a  conference  with  Vologeses,  which  the  latter  declined;  oonfeDi^ 
thinking  that  he  condescended  sufficiently  to  a  defeated  ^^^"'^ 
Gknertd  by  treating  with  him  through  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  his  guards,  whose  name  was  Vasaces. 
After  much  discussion,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  concluded  in  the  presence  of  Monobazes  the 
King  of  Adiabenum,  to  the  folUnving  effect:  that 
all  hostilities  should  cease  on  both  sides ;  that  the 
Romaa  troops  should  evacuate  Annenia;  that  the 
fortresses  with  the  provisions  and  military  stores, 
should  be  ddivered  up  te  the  Parthiana ;  after  which 
Vologeses  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  Nero,  to  consult 
Kspecting  the  final  settlement  of  the  Crown  and 
country.  The  Parthiaas,  according  to  Tacitus,  required, 
in  addition  to  these  terms,  that  the  Romans  should 
build   for  them  a  bridge   over    the   river   Arsania 
which  watered  their  camp.    Pa&tua  complied ;  pre- 
tending, however,  in  order  to  conceal  his  shame,  that 
he  built  it  for  his  own  use,  though  the  route  which  he 
took  betrayed  his  humiUation,  and    confirmed  the 
report  of  his  secret  engagement,  t 

As  Tacitus  observes,  the  Treaty  in  itself  was  suffi-Asd*^ 
ciently  shameful  to  the  Romans ;  but  fome  sdll  fiirther  ^f^ 
increased  the  ignominy  by  asserting  that  they  were  ^_ 
actually  put  under  the  yoke.    It  does   not  appear 
indeed  that  the  Partfaians  abused  their  victoiy  so  fiir; 
but  the  Armenians,  whose  nationsil  feelinf^s  had  been 
sreatly  insulted,  rushed  into  the  cramp   before  tbe 
Romans  had  time  to  leave  it ;  and  drawing  up  their 
troops  along  the  roads  by  which  the  vamqniahed  army 
was  to  retire,  they  seized  upon  all  the  slaves  and  pro- 
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peiiy  which  they  chose  to  call  their  own:    They  even  opened  the  eyes  of  th«  Senate  to  the  real  ^tate  of   PuOitt 

proceeded  to  strip  and  disarm  the  soldiers,  whose  things  in  the  East.    It  appeared  to  the  leading  persona 

spirita  were  so  much  depressed^  and  whose  pride  was  in  the  Goremment  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  solemn 

80  completely  subdued,  that  they  were  willing  to  bear  piece  of  mockery,  to  grant  the  tsvestHnre  of  a  King^ 

aay  thinjr  hot  thefhceof  an  enemy.^  dom,  which  had  been  wrested  out  of  theur  hands  by 

The  Romans  retreated  with  a  precipitation  so  ex«  force  of  arms.     For  thia  iieaaon  they  advised  the       "^ 

*-^     traordinary,  that  they  marched  forty  mUes  in  one  day  I  Bmperorto  reaerwthe  warwithFuthia^and  tointmst      >•€. 

^      Isaving  beldnd  their  sick  and  Mronnded^  and  betntying  the  management  of  it  to  the  tried  courage  and  zeal      M. 

^      such  other  marks  of  terror  and  inaubordinatioB,  as  of  Corbnlo*    TheAmbaasadora^AFere  Mooidiagly  dis-       ^ 

^'        denoted  dearly  that  they  bad  ceased  to  feel  either  tho  misaed  withoat  raedving  a  distect  or  fotoorabib     ^*  ^- 

aadiority  of  their  Oeoi^  or  the  respect  which  wan  answer^  hot  tho  piresenta  with  whidt  they  wei«  giati*     ^^^ 

dtto  to  their  own  characters*    Tadtua  relatesw  tha(t  fied^  indicated  the  good  intentions  d  tbd  Imperial       "^  • 

whea  they  abandoned  their  oamp^  they  left  magaainea  Miidsters  i  and  it  was  moreorer  intimated  to  them     ^  ^ 

fall  of  all  kinds  of  pnmsu>aa  and  stoves;  wmie  tho  tha^  if  Tbridatea  came  in  person  to  soUeli  what  he      ^^* 

^^^Parthlansj  on  the  other  hand,  weto  an  distressed  foe  desired,  his  request  would  not  be  refitted.* 
ifiw?p^  want  of  forage,  that  they  were  on  the  poijit  of  raiafaig       That  Corbulo  might  devote  his  whohs  attention  to  nieRonuui 

cnddis-  ^  blookade,  and  of  retiring  from  Armenia}  knowing  the  war  with  Vologeses,  he  was  relieved  from  tho  ad*  commuuier 

ic«i        that  the  legions  under  the  command  of  the  Sydaa  mimstraiion  of  Syria  *,  tho  Goverament  of  that  IVo-  «"^nts  to 

Governor,  were  already  at  no  greatst  diatanoa  than  a  vinee  beii^  assigned  to  Geatfais»  an  officer  of  respects  Tlew  ^vKlh 

marcAi  of  three  days.  able  taknta  and  reputation.    Though  tho  hopes  ofxiridatet.' 

vbiilo  Corbulo  had  reached  the  Bnphmtea  whas  ho  laet  peaeo  were  not  reUn/quished  entirely  on  either  Bide« 

*^    .   tho  Ibgitives  of  Petns's  army.    The  soldieniA  who  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  for  a  vigorous 

^^itHt^  wore  advancing  under  the  staodarda  of  Syria^  with  tho  campaign.    The  Rurthians  never  regarded  Corbido  aa 

B^        hope  of  relieving  their  coaarades  from  IIm  disgrace  of  an  implacable  enemy,  nor  as  one  who  would  plunge 

sorrendering  to  Barbarians,  wept  aloud  whtti  they  ^  country  into  a  hanrdons  war,  merely  for  the  sako 

iM^ld  the  miserable  plight  of  their  countrymeiv  dia^  of  tho  giory  or  wealth  which  lie  mig^t  happen  to 

armed  and  dejected,  and  CKhibitiag  in  their  looks  tho  derive  from  ita  soccessfnl  issue*    Oq  this  account  they 

snllen  despair  of  cowards  wlio  have  run  away  from  the  resolved,  before  matters  were  curried  to  any  degreo 

IMd  of  battle.    The  salntation  of  the  two  commandera  of  extremity,  to  send  aassaeagers  to  the  Roman  camp, 

was  short  and  imfiieadly,  eadi  accnsing  the  oUier  aa  with  the  view  of  asking  advioo  relative  to  the  maitt   ' 

the  author  of  tho  ignominy  which  had  befisllen  the  question  abont  which  two  mighty  n^ona  were  buck* 

arms  of  Rome.    Fwtos,  it  la  said^  v^d  Corbulo  to  liBg  on  theur  armour  $  and  to  ascertain  whether  tho 

reium  with  hkn  hrto  Armenia,  which  waa  left  defence**  eviw  of  war  might  notyetbe  prevented  byanaaaio-* 

leas  by  the  f^rthians;  but  the  latter,  finding  that  hia  able  recourse  to  negociatioi^  on  the  basis  formerly 

aafortunato  colleague  had  pledged  the  lolth  of  hia  established  during  the  conference  at  Rome*    Corbulo 

country  that  no  Roman  soldier  should  enter  that  King^  entered  so  fisr  into  their  wishes,  as  to  consent  to  aa 

dom  until  the  opkikm  of  Nero,  m  regard  to  the  Treaty,  interview  with  Tiridatca»  and  even  to  send  two  bos* 

cottU  he  obtained,  refused  to  accede  to  a  pvopoaal  so  tages  to  Uie  Parthian  camp,  toanswer  for  the  safety  of 

ntterly  unworthy  of  hie  rank  and  fem&    The  Gover*  the  PHnce*s  person. 

aer,  aceordingly,  ratunied  into  Syria,  and  Ptttua  formed       We  are  indebted  to  Taeitoa  for  a  miante  account  of  Ceremonial 

his  winter-camp  in  the  Province  of  Cappadoein.t  the  final  eeremonial  to  which  tUs  interview  was  pr^  ^^^  ^^^' 


snit-       hi  Ubin  situation  of  aflairs,  Volog^KS  and  Corbulo  paratory.    The  Parthian  cayalry,  wi^i>  the  standards  feBignation 

"1^    renewed  their  negociations  respecting  ihs  tenure  of  «sed  by  that  nadon,  vraa  drawn  up  in  squadroned  on  of  the  Ar^ 

^'^^      Armenia,  as  a  Roman  dependency  ^  tho   King   of  ^e  one  side }  on  the  other>  the  Roman  legions  were  meaiaa 

PMhia  having  expressed  his  vrilliagiiess  to  permit  hia  marshalled  in  order  of  hattle,  displaying  their  £aglea  ^r^va. 

brother  to  wear  the  Crown  of  that  country,  in  virtue  and    other   military  ensigns.     The  statnes  of  the 

of  aa  investiture  by  the  Roman  Emperor.    To  pave  Gods  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  circular  Temple  ; 

ih»  way  for  this  aecommocbition,  Corbulo  dismantled  in  the  middle  of  which  a  monod  of  turf  was  raised, 

the  forts  which  he  had  built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  whereon  was  placed  a  oirule  chairs  supporting  tho 

the  Euphrates »  whUe  the  other  consented  to  withdraw  iosageof  Nerou    This  emblem  of  Imperislm^e^y  w«9 

all  his  troops  from  Armenia^  aud  to  preserve  a  strict  approached  by  Tiridates  with  every  token  of  venera- 

neutrality.  tion  and  respect ;  and  after  offerinj;  up  sacrifice,  the 

I  Am-        The  Ambassadors  of  Vologeses,  on  their  arrival  in  Prince  solemnly  took  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and 

•*"    Rome,  assured  the  Senate  that  their  Sovereign  desired  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  statue.     A  shout  from  the  two 

je.        nothing  beyond  a  firm  and  lasting  peace.  They  added,  armies  sanctioned  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  ceremony ; 

r  c.      that  Tiridates  would  not  refuse  to  repair  to  that  city,  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  magnificent  entertain- 

)J7*      to  receive  the  Crown   of  Armenia,  if  he  were  not  ment.f 

^'      prevented  by  the  Order  of  Priesthood  which  he  had        Having  thus  divested  himself  of  Regal  power  and  Tiridates 

u  D.     j««t  received ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  go  to  rank,  it  remained  for  Tiridates  to  undertake  a  journey  ^^'^^^^ 

is/      the  Roman  camp,  and  there,  before  the  Eagles  and  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  ^^  inrcBtl- 

the  images  of  tiie  Emperor,  and  in  the  presence  of  Emperor  the  Crown  of  Armenia,  together  with  all  the  tuic, 

the  legions,  tldLC  possession  of  the  Kingdom,  t  rights  and  securities  which  the  Roman  People  and 

The  narrative  of  the  Ambassadors,  who  did  not  omit  Senate  could  confer.    Vologeses^  whose  consent  to  all 

to  mention  the  capitulation  and  retreat  of  Paetus,  these  formalities  had  been  previously  obtained,  wrote 


•  Tacit.  Ann^zr,  t  Ibid.  xv.  15 — 17.  *  m  .i*    ^  ac  a  tk5.t  —  oo 

1  Ibid.  XT.  24.  TtiiAt,  ^nn,  xr.  25.  t  Ibid,  xv.  29. 
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XSstojy*  to  Corbnlo^  desiring  that  nothiog  might  be  exacted  of 
his  brother,  which  should  savour  the  least  of  servi- 
tude or  meanness  ;  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wear 
his  sword,  and  be  admitted  to  the  salute  by  all  Gover- 
nors of  Provinces  ;  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
wait  in  their  antechambers ;  and  that  he  should  re- 
ceive at  Rome  all  the  honours  usually  conferred  upon 
Consuls.* 

Being  of  the  Magian  Order,  Tiridates  found  some 
difficulty  in  submitting  to  the  necessity  of  crossing 
from  Asia  to  Europe  by  water ;  his  Religion  inculcat- 
ing the  utmost  sanctity  in  regard  to  that  element,  as 
well  as  to  the  principle  of  fire.  After  a  tedious  pro- 
cession of  nine  months,  accompanied  by  an  immense 
retinue  of  military  and  of  domestic  attendants,  this 
descendant  of  the  victorious  Arsaces  touched  the 
Italian  soil,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Nero   was  at  Naples  when    the  Parthian  Prince 
Meets  Nero  arrived  ;  and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  that 
at  Naples,   ^jjgif  fi,^t  interview  should  take  place  in  that  scene  of 
Imperial  dissipation.    Tiridates,  having  paid  the  cus- 
tomary obeisance  to  his  lord  paramount,  had  no  longer 
any  reason  to  bewail  the  excess  of  ceremony  or  re- 
straint }  for  Nero,  who  at  all  times  despised  decorum, 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  give  his  attention  to  no 
other  objects,  either  at  Naples  or  on  the  way  to  Rome, 
but  such  as  might  entertain  his  Royal  guest,  and  re- 
lieve his  mind  from  the  painful  sense  of  superiority. 
The  great  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  in  the 
^*S5£S^  ^^^»  *^®  *^^  °^  which  was  filled  with  an  innumer- 
tionex-    '  ^^^  multitude  of  people  ranked  according  to  their 
hibited  in    several  Tribes,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  with  crowns  of 
the  Fomm.  laurel  upon  their  heads.    The  Prstorian  cohorts,  with 
burnished  arms  and  glittering  standards,  were  drawn 
up  in  military  order.    The  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  spectators ;  and,  as  all  this  pageantry 
was  arranged  before  the  break  of  day,  Nero  made  his 
appearance  at  a  very  early  hour,    attended  by  the 
Senate  and  his  guards,  and  clothed  in  a  most  gorgeous 
Triumphal  robe.    Having  taken  his  seat  in  the  curule 
chair,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  Tiridates ;  who, 
advancing  with  his  train,  between  double  ranks  of 
soldiers,  went  up  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Speech  of    knelt  before  him.     Upon  this,  the  shout  of  the  people- 
llridates.    was  so  astounding,  that  Tiridates,  who  did  not  expect 
it,  was  somewhat  discomposed  ;  at  length,  recovering 
his  presence  of  mind,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed 
Nero  in  the  following  words.     '^  Though  I  am  the  de- 
^  scendant  of  Arsaces,  and  brother  to  the  King,  and 

Yologeses,  and  Pacorus,  I  own  myself  your  slave.   You 

•Tacit.^fiM.Z7.dl,32. 


are  my  God,  and  I  am  come  to  adore  you  as  I  adore  Vu^ 
the  Sun.    My  destiny  is  to  be  determined  by  your  au-  ^^-^^ 
preme  and  omnipotent  will,  for  I  depend  on  you  as    Pnm 
on  Fate  and  Fortune.**  u.  c, 

Nero  made  a  reply  in  a  style  neither  more  becoming     701. 
in  itself,    nor  at  all  suited  to  his  high  office  and      "" 
ceremonial  in  which  he  was  engaged.    "  What  your    '*  c* 
father  could  not  leave  you,  and  what  your  brothers,     ^ 
when  they  had  given  it  to  you,  could  not  defend,  my      ^  ' 
munificence  is  pleased  to  grant  and  to  confirm.   I    ^'  ^' 
make  you  King  of  Armenia,  that  the  whole  Universe     ^^^' 
may  know  that  it  belongs  tp  me  to  give  Crowns,  and     "" 
to  take  them  away,  according  to  my  sovereign  plea*    ^  ^ 
sure."    Upon  pronouncing  these  inflated  sentences,  he 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Tiridates,  who  was  ^^7o( 
sitting  at  his  feet ;  an  act  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  thundering  acclamations  of  the  army,  | 

and  of  the  assembled  people.* 

The  Games  and  feasts  which  ensued  were  magnifi-  Guiesa^ 
cent  beyond  description,  and  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  j^^^ 
temperance  of  the  Royal  Priest  on  whose  account  they 
were  given.  To  crown  the  festivity,  and  to  exhaust 
all  his  powers  of  pleasing,  Nero  condescended  to  dis- 
play his  personal  accomplishments  as  a  musician  and 
horseman.  He  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  presence 
of  his  vassal ;  after  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Circus 
his  various  attainments  in  the  management  of  a 
courser,  having  exchanged  the  Imperial  robe  for  a 
green  jacket,  and  a  postilHon*8  cap.  In  return  for 
this  amusement,  he  importuned  Tiridates  for  some 
of  the  magical  arts  which  the  Eastern  sages  were 
supposed  to  cultivate  ;  but  finding  that  the  mysteries 
of  his  Priesthood  were  confined  to  certain  speculatiTe 
tenets  respecting  the  origin  and  constitution  of  things, 
and  had  no  controul  over  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  he 
abstained  from  any  fiirther  attempt  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity. Being  again  saluted  Imperator  for  his  glorious 
victories  in  Parthia,  he  concluded  the  scene  by  pro- 
ceeding in  great  pomp  to  the  CapitoU  carrying  a 
branch  of  laurel ;  and  assuming  on  this  slender  ground, 
the  merit  of  having  given  peace  to  the  whole,  world, 
he  issued  solemn  orders .  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus.f 

From  this  period  the  amicable  relations  of  Rome  and  Focera 
Parthia  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  reign  of  Trajan;  reUtki| 
when  a  dispute  about  Armenia  again  involved  the^^^ 
interests  of  the  Empire,  and  induced  the  Roman  £ni-^;^gj| 
peror  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  legions  to  theTrajia., 
borders  of  the  Euphrates. 


*  Dion  Casflius,  Epit,    Suet  Nef,  13. 
t  Dion  Cassius,  Epit, 
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B;\dCnpliy.  In  postponing  .the  consideration  of  the  Stoical 
Philosophy  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we 
have  at  once  referred  it  to  the  people  to  whose  dis- 
position and  character  it  was  in  its  nature  best  adapted, 
and  to  that  period  in  their  history  in  which  it 
was  most  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic  many  glorious  examples  of  Stoical 

virtue  were  displayed  j  and  Cicero,  in  illustrating,  the 

j^^^y  paradoxes  of  the  Sect,  reverts  with  patriotic  triumph 
a  Rom,     ^  those  memorable  instances  of  practical  Stoicism. 
Bat  such,  developements  of  character  were  rather  the 
result  of  natural  temperament,  operated  upon  by  cir- 
cumstances, than  the  effect  of  system  or  discipline. 
It  ^was  at  a  later  period  that  the  Stoical  Philosophy 
may  be  said  to  have  truly  flourished  at  Rome  ;  aher 
the  literature  of  Greece  had  been  introduced^  and 
-when,' according. to. the  habits  of.  individuals,  or  the 
temper  of  the  times,  the  different  systems  of  Phi- 
losophy prevailed  in  succession.    The  manliness. of 
the  Roman  character,  for  a  long  time  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch.    Pomponius, 
indeed,  amidst  the  •  convulsions  attending  successive 
usurpations,- cultivated  the  milder  and  more  soothing 
sentiments  ■  of  Epicurus ;    but  the  delicacy  of   his 
nature  and  of  his  studies  was  looked  upon  as  scarcely 
of.  a  Roman  mould,  and  his  Attic  surname  was  but  an 
ambiguous  compliment  to  his  refinement.    Although 
the  practice  of  Academic  disputation  captivated  the 
youthful  imagination  of  Cicero,  and  opened  an  attrac- 
tive field  for  the  display  of  his  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  eloquence  5  yet  the  practical  morality  of  the  Stoics 
seems  always  to  have  commanded  hiS'  respect,  and  to 
have  had  a  latent  ascendancy  in  his  heart.-  It  certainly 
advanced  in  his  esteem  in  his  declining  years  3  and  his 
Treatises  on  the  Duties  of  life,  and  on  the  Paradoxes  of 
the  Stoics,- show  an  .affectionate  anxiety  to  extricate  a 
School,  so  eminent  for  virtuous  practice,  from  some  of 
its  theoretical  extravagances,  and  if  possible  to  recon- 
cile the  dog!mas>of  visionaries  to  the  circumstances  of 
society  and  the.  real  exigencies  of  life.  -     « 
icism     •    The  Stoical -Philosophy,  hardy  and  severe  as  it  was 
parrat    in  itg  discipline,  traced  its  descent  frpm  a  Sect  still  more 
'C3s:  m  austere  and  repulsive  5*  •  and  though  many  of  the  wri- 

*  j4b  AntUthene,  gtn  patientiam  ei  durUiam  ui  SoerfiHco  $(rmone 
marhne  adam&rat,  Cynici  piiMHtn,  deinde  Sioici  manArtati,  Cic. 
de  Of.  3,  17  ;  and  Diog.  Laer.  vi.  103. 
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ters  in  the  Stoical  School  attemptect  to  ingraft  on  it  the 
doctrines  of  other  Sects,  as  was  the  case  with  Seneca; 
or  gave  way  to  the.  suggestions  of  common  sense  and 
humanity,  as  may,  be  instanced  in  Panstius  and  AntQ? 
ninus ;  yet  Stoicism,  as  such,  always  bore  strong  traces 
of  its  Cynical  origin.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
in. developing  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch,  to  premise 
a  short  account  of  the  parent  School,  that  of  the 
Cynics. 

Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  this  Sect,  was  born  in  the 
year  420  b.  c.  at  Athens,  of  a.Thracian  mother.  In 
his  early  youth  he  studied  the  art  of  Eloquence  under 
Gorgias  ;  but  his  admiration  of  the  independence  and 
severe  morality  of  Socrates,  induced  him  to  quit  the 
Rhetorician,  that  he  might  become  a  pupil  of  the  Phi- 
losopher. That  love  of  singularity  and  perverse  am- 
bition, which  formed  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character 
of  Antisthenes,  and  which  attempted  to  disguise  itself 
under  the  show. of  mortification  and  peculiar  homeli- 
ness of  apparel,  did  not  escape. the  observation  of  his 
new  master.  "  I  can  spy,"  sud  he,  "  the  wearer's  pride 
peeping  out  through .  the  holes  of  those  ragged  gar- 
ments." It  does  not  appear  whether  he  quitted  Athens 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  other,  disci- 
ples of  that  Philosopher  did  5  but  a  sarcasm  of  his.  is 
recorded,  as  having  contributed  to  accelerate  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  effected  that  judicial  murder. 
Some  foreigners,  unapprised. of  the  event,  are  said  .to 
have  asked  Antisthenes  where  they  could  find  Socrates! 
^ouse  :  he  assured  them  that  Socrates  was  not  worth 
inquiring- after,  but  that  he  could  refer  them  to  a  far 
superior  and  more  accomplished,  personage  j  and  he 
directed  them  accordingly  to  the  house  of  Anytus. 
Soon. after  his  master's  death,  Antisthenes  seems. to 
have .  given  full  scope  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character  ;  and  whether  he  happened  to  select  a  place 
which  had. been  previously  called ^^c  Dogs  from  some 
incident  now  unknown,.*  or  that  he  first  obtained  the 
name  of  Dog,  and  that  the  place  was  so  called  in 
honour  of  his  Academy,  certain  it  is,  that  he  inveighed 
Bjkd  scoffed  in  Cyposarges ;  and  .that  his  adherents  and 
imitators  were  with '  great  propriety  termed  Cynics, 
or  the  School  of  Barkers.    Little  more  is  known  of 
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Kographf.  the  particulars  of  his  history*  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  own  conduct  must  have  been  irreproachable^ 
and  that  he  must  have  had  a  robust  sort  of  satyrioal 
vnt,  to  have  atoned  for^  and  sanctioned^  the  absurdi- 
ties and  extravagances  of  his  outward  demeanour.  He 
was  a  man  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  generality 
of  his  followers.  Instead  of  decrying  Science  and 
Literature^  he  was  himself  an  author  -,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  ten  volumes  of  his  works^  though 
they  have  all  now  perished.  We  learn  from  Cicero, 
that  he  maintained  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  being,  in 
opposition  to  the  Polytheism  of  the  vtdgar  ;*  and  diat 
his  writings  were  valuable,  as  monuments  rather  of  his 
sagacity  than  of  his  erudition.f  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  tales  related  of  him  by  the  followers  of  his 
School  are  mere  fictions;  and,  in  fact,  only  descriptions 
of  a  Cynical  model,  according  to  their  own  notions. 
It  is  not  likely,  for  instance,  that  one,  who  himself 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  who  was  certainly 
a  man  of  sense  {ls  well  as  humour,  should  have 
treated  Diogenes,  when  he  expressed  himself  willing 
to  come  under  his  tuition,  as  if  he  already  had  been 
really  a  dog)  and  shovld  have  done  his  best  to  beat  him 
away  with  his  large  staff,  and  that  the  novice  only 
prevailed  by  his  resolute  perseverance  and  endurance 

of  honest  blows.t! 

Diogenes,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  others, 
fushed  from  the  one  extreme  of  licentiousness  to  the 
contrary  one  of  asceticism ;  and  sought  to  retrieve  the 
dissoluteness  of  his  youth,  by  the  mortiflcation  and 
moroseness  of  his  later  years.  His  temperament  is 
represented  by  all  writers,  as  fervid  and  enthusiastic ; 
his  humour  was  coarse,  homely,  and  caustic  3  and  the 
qiecimens  of  it  which  have  been  preserved,  exhibit  a 
tartness  in  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  say  vdiether  the  di»- 
racter  of  sagacity  or  of  scurrility  most  predominates. 
His  predecessor  was,  by  constitution,  hardy  and  tem- 
perate ;  and  observation  of  the  world  had  confirmed 
^m  in  his  opinion  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
passions.  His  lectures,  therefore,  and  declamations 
against  Pleasure,  were  those  of  a  humane,  though 
an  austere  and  rugged  monitor.  Dbgenes,  on  the  con- 
Inury,  was  of  a  nature  altogether  impetoous  and  ex* 
citable ;  his  humour  of  restraint  had  as  little  relation 
to  any  rational  purpose  as  his  previous  indulgences. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  instruct,  but  professed  to  re- 
prove  others.  He  gave  no  lessons  of  prodence  or 
severity ;  but  disgorged  his  spleen,  or  envy,  in  bitter 
and  insolent  contumelies.  His  own  uncomfortable 
feelings  found  vent  in  his  taunts  on  all  around  him  ; 
and,  by  assuming  a  sort  of  misanthn^y  on  principle^ 
Im  fiinished  abmidant  exercise  to  all  the  malignity  of 
his  wit.  Such  satirists  and  ribalds,  by  profession,  are 
perhaps  necessary  characters  in  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world,  and  may  serve  well  as  the  antidotes  to 
parasites  and  sycq>hant8,  but  they  have  little  claim  to 
he  canonized  amongst  Philosophers  and  Moralists. 

The  following  are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  happiest 
of  the  recorded  sarcasms  uttered  by  this  accredited 
scoffer: 

He  often  found  it  necessary  in  life,  he  said,  '*  to 
iMve  ready  an  answer  or  a  rope.** 

He  was  indignant  at  people  for  praying  to  the  Gods 


•  Denat,  Dear.  1.  13. 
t  ^aj4tt.  XM.  38. 
X  HicroD.  adv,  Jotnn^ 


for  health,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  what  they  could  Seneca.- 
to  destroy  it  by  feasting.  The  Stoia 

Calling  out  once,  "  Men,  come  hither ;"  and  num-  ^*»lo«>P^»! 
hers  flocking  about  him,  he  beat  them  all  away  with 
a  stick,  saying,  "  I  called  for  men,  and  not  varlets." 

Dining  one  day  at  a  common  eating-house,  he  saw 
Demosthenes  pass  by,  and  invited  him  in.  Demos* 
thenes  refosing,  ^'  What/*  said  Diogenes,  "  should 
you  be  ashamed  to  dine  here,  when  your  master  does 
so  every  day  V 

"  Against  fortune,*'  said  he,  ''  we  must  oppose 
courage ;  against  nature,  law ;  agamst  passion, 
xeason.'* 

Being  asked,  what  animsls  were  the  most  dange- 
rous in  the  bitie  ?  ''  Of  wild  animals,"  he  replied,  **  a 
detractor  >  of  tame,  a  flatterer.*' 

Seeing  some  women  hanged  upon  an  olive-tree, 
''I  wish,"  remarked  he,  "  that  all  trees  bore  the  same 
fruit  !*• 

To  one  who  reproached  him  with  living  in  dirty  and 
discreditable  places,  **  The  sun,"  replied  he,  "  can 
shine  upon  kennels,  without  disparagement  to  himself  !** 

Upon  seeing  an  old  woman  painted,  he  observed, 
*'  If  you  do  this  to  gratify  the  living,  you  are  mis- 
taken in  the  effect  \  if  it  is  for  the  dad,  lose  no  time 
in  joining  them.*' 

Among  the  friends  of  IMogenes  are  mentioned  One-  OncBntn 
sicritus,  Monimus,  and  Crates  ;  the  first  of  these, 
however,  did  not  continue  in  the  School  of  the  Cynics 
at  Athens,  but  attended  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Indian  expedition.  Monimus  seems  to  Monimn 
have  been  possessed  with  much  of  the  extravagance 
of  his  friend  and  model  Diogenes ;  and  a  saying  of 
his  is  preserved,  which  is  at  once  \erj  suitable  to  his 
character  as  a  man  of  lively  and  changefol  impressions, 
and  very  remarkable  as  containing  the  germ  of  the 
Sceptical  system.  It  is^  recorded  to  have  been  his 
doctrine,  Uiat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reality ;  but 
that  all  objects  are  the  conceptions  and  creations  of 
our  own  mind  producing  fantastic  illusions,  or  sem- 
blances of  external  objects;  and  that  the  whole  is  bat 
a  dream  or  show.  Crates  was  a  Philosopher  of  a  very  Cntea. 
different  oast,  and  seems  to  have  aimed  at  moral  ia^ 
struction  under  the  guise  of  levity  and  petulance.  He 
was  not  at  all  of  a  Saturnine  complexion ;  but  made 
it  his  aim  to  give  much  oblique  reproof,  and  to  qualify 
many  salutary  but  offensive  reflections,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  ridicule  and  humour,  llie  real  good 
nature  and  kindness  of  his  purpose  were  duly  appre* 
eiated  by  his  fellow  citizens;  and  whilst  he  w«s 
admired  by  strangers  for  his  festive  wit,  and  for  the 
poignancy  and  vivacity  of  his  sallies,  he  was  frequently 
used  as  an  umpire  by  his  fellow  townsmen  in  their 
mercantile  or  femily  disputes;  and  his  good  sense  and 
Impartiality  gave  authority  to  his  verdicts.  He  was 
the  last,  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Antia* 
thraes,  the  most  creditable  teacher  in  the  School  of 
derision ;  and,  indeed,  his  good  sense  and  his  consti- 
tutional vivacity  seem  so  much  to  have  modified  his 
character,  that  if  he  was  a  Cynic  by  system  and  pro« 
fession,  he  was  in  practice  such  a  Philosopher  as  1 

might  have  belonged  to  any  age,  and  as  any  Sdiool 
might  hove  been  proud  to  ovra. 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  Cynical  School  arooBg' 
the  Greeks.  Its  prevailing  characters  were  a  contempt 
of  Pleasure,  a  disregard  to  the  distinctions  of  society, 
and  an  utter  insensibility  to  decorum. 
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fiiogxipbf.  With  regard  to  Pleastire^  moralists  of  all  seets  have 
concurred  in  admitting^  that  it  is  not^in  its  vulgar  sense^ 
to  be  made  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit;  that  first  im- 
pressions are  to  be  distrusted  5  and  that  mere  prudence 
and  self-regard  will  point  out  the  superiority  of  the  in* 
tellectual  and  moral  enjoyments,  oirer  the  mere  gratifi- 
cations of  sense  5  and  that  it  is  an  equally  gross  fallacy 
in  calculation,  as  it  is  a  deriation  from  propriety,  to 
tiKCrniMl  P**^®"^  *  personal  pleasure  to  a  social  duty.  But  it  is 
P  surely  a  strane^  error  to  suppose  that  Pleasure,  as  such, 
must  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  rational  beings.  Whea 
limited  by  prudence  as  to  ourselves,  and  by  a  proper 
regard  to  the  rights  of  Society,  a  gratification  of  our  owa 
desires,  and  a  sympathy  in  the  enjoyments  of  oUiers, 
are  things  innocent  and  commendable.  Asceticism 
and  mortification,  for  the  sake  of  misery  withomt 
any  reference  to  utility,  are  the  virtues  of  a  misanthio*- 
pic  disposition  or  of  a  deranged  intellect. 

As  to  the  distinctions  of  society,  the  Cynics  of  aati- 
qmty  showed  much  more  of  spleen  than  sense,  in  their 
^Solent  disregard  of  them.    Industry  can  never  be 
encouraged  effectually  without  permanent  security  to 
property  3  nor  can  any  means  be  devised  for  giving  such 
aecuiity  which  will  not,  in  the  end,  produce  an  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.  Differences  in  the  conditions  of 
XDen  are  inevitable ;  as  long  as  there  are  differences  in 
their  capacities,  the  degree  of  exertion  which  they  em- 
ploy, and  the  extent  of  their  industry.    The  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  rights  of  inheritance,  cannot  be 
prevented  or  interfered  with,  without  reducing  the^omit 
of  industry,  and  taking  away  the  stimulants  to  exertion* 
Orders  which  are  not  open  to  merit,  and  privileges 
which  benefit  particular  classes  to  the  oppression  of 
tiie  commnonity,  are  indeed  abuses  whidi  should  be  ra- 
moved  wherever  they  exist  $   but  some  distinction  of 
classes  is  inevitable  in  the  course  of  national  advance^ 
ment :  abilities  and  services  must  procure  power  and 
consideration,  and  wealth  will  always  command  in- 
fluence.   The  Cynics,  who  derided  these  anrangements 
in  society,  did  not  so  much  exhibit  any  magnanimity 
of  character,  as  they  exposed  their  ignorance  and  con- 
tracted views,     in  their  indiscriminate  scoffing  at 
what  they  termed  Ambition,  they  little  perceived  how 
much  they  injured  the  cause  of  Virtue,  by  repressing 
every  spirited  exertion,  by  extinguishing  the  flame  of 
-worthy  emulation,   hy  deadening  that    eMhusiasm 
"without  which  nothing  good  and  great  was  ever  ao- 
cxymplished.    Whilst  they  decried  Vanity,  they  Tooited 
Tip  at  the  same  time  much  of  that  regard  for  the  feelings 
and  t^piaions  of  others  $  much  of  that  social  afioctioa, 
which  is  in  some  instances  the  guarantee  of  propriety, 
as  it  is  in  others  the  incentive  to  Virtue.    When  Dio- 
g^es  trod  upon   Plato^s  robe,  and  exclaimed,  **  I 
trample  tinder  foot  the  pride  of  Plato,"  the  Sage's 
reply  to  the  Cynic   seems  not  without  its  justice: 
*'  True,  but  it  is  with  the  greater  pride  of  Dtogenes.** 
In  r^ard  to  the  insensibility  of  the  Cynics  to 
'  decorum,  several  of  their  outrages  upon  public  man- 
ners are  enumerated  by  Sextus  Empiricus ;  and,  per- 
haps,  there  may  be  some  exaegeration  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  this  avowed  enemy  to  them,  and 
to  their  derivative  Sect  the  Stoics.    But  other  particu- 
lars in  the  history  of  the  Cynics,  show  that  they  were 
not  slew  or  timid  in  illustrating  by  their  example  tiie 
doctrines  which  they  promulgated }    and  if,  as  it  is 
agreed,  4t  was  ene  of  their  leading  principles,  that . 
time  and  place  conldmake  no  difference  in  the  morality 


of  actions,  and  that  no  expression  could  be  improper  Seneca.«— 
which  related  to  transactions  which  were  proper,*  it  V^^  Stoical 
is  easy  to  iuMgine  what  extravagances  of  conduct  ™|^»P^y 

these  Philosophical  caricaturists  may  have  exhibited,  ^^ ' 

and  in  what  bcentiousaess  of  language  they  may  have 
indulged.  These  aliens  and  obtruders  into  dvili^od 
society,  when  they  treated  Shame  as  a  fiftcUtious  senti- 
ment, and  decried  Modesty  and  self-respect,  showed  a 
systematic  perverseness  which  has  provoked  the  repi«- 
hension  of  Cicero  for  its  profligacy,t  and  the  opposi- 
tion even  of  the  licentious  MandeviUe,  £rom  the 
fgnoraaee  which  it  implies  ia  the  principles  of  human 
nature. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  ahistoryof  the  scyon  School  The  Stoics. 
of  the  Stoies  j  and  we  may  premise,  that  the  charao- 
ters  of  tiieindhridnais  belonging  to  it  varied  so  materi- 
ally from  one  another,  and  so  materially  also  influenced 
the  doctrines  which  they  promulgated,  that  the  system 
of  tiie  Stoics,  as  delivered  by  Zeno,  can  scarcely  be  fe- 
cognised  in  the  ostentatious  pretensions,  and  quibbling 
paradoxes,  of  Chrysippus  ;  and  that  It  re^futres  some- 
thing like  diemical  art  to  detect  any  remnant  of  the 
jame  ingredients,  when  the  compound  has  been  fil- 
tered by  the  good  sense  of.  Panctius,  or  sublimed  into 
the  easeonade  of  Seneca. 

jAiter  detailing,  therefore,  a  few  particulars  in  ike 
life  of  Zeno,  we  shall  subjoin  a  brief  summary  of  the 
physical  and  moml  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  expounded  by  him ;  and  shall 
interweave  in  the  narrative  of  his  successors  those 
prominent  points  in  which  they  extended  or  deviated 
from  the  aotioos  of  their  founder* 

Zeno  was  born  at  Citium,  a  town  oa  the  ooait  Zeno* 
of  Cyprus.  His  father  was  a  merchant;  and  in  his 
Yoyeges  to  Athens,  brought  home  some  of  the  pieces 
written  by  the  pupils  of  Socrates.  The  young  Zeno 
was  charmed  with  the  style  of  these  Philosc^hical  pvo- 
ductioas.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  visited  Athens, 
and  from  that  time  forwanis  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  Philosophy.  He  attached  himself  at  first 
to  the  Cynic  Crates,  and  then  for  ten  years  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Stilpo.  He  afterwards 
listened  to  Xeaocnites  and  to  Polemo.  After  this  The  Pordu 
long  course  €if  discipline;,  he  ventured  to  open  his 
own  ^School,  and  selected  the  Portico,  a  public  build- 
ing, ornamented  with  tlie  paintings  of  Polygnotus, 
Myoo,  and  Paadamus,  the  brother  of  Phidias.  This 
place  was,  it  seems,  before  his  time  one  of  genesal 
resort,  aad  was,  from  these  paiatings  and  from  lis 
statues,  denominated  ihe  Pamied  Porch ;  bat  the  leo- 
tuMs  and  discussioBs  of  which  it  became  the  Theatre, 
soon  imparted  to  it  a  celebrity  sidSdent  to  disCia- 
gaish  it  from  other  buildiQgs  of  the  saaoe  nature  ^  and 
the  followers  of  Zeno  have  been  loag  handed  down 
in  History,  as  th^  Philosophers  of  The  Porch.  The 
regidarity  of  Zeao'slifcu  as  well  as  the\severity  of 
his  doeUines,  and  the  keenness  of  his  logic,  ensured 
to  him  the  respect  and  adnisation  of  the  Atheniaas. 


B.  c. 
368. 


^NonawSendisuntCymci,  mU  d^  fuennU  Stoid  f«t»k  Cpnkfp 
fui  reprehendunt  et  irrideni,  quod  «a,  qm^g  turpia  re  ntm  sint,  nond- 
nibut  ac  verbis  Jiagitiosa  dicmnnu :  ilia  autem,  quee  hirjAu  tSfttf 
tmninihu  mppetleumt  wk.  L^trochtaHy  ftemdtare,  whiUermte,  re 
hirpe  eet  g  eid  didtttr  mm  ^baeemii  iiheris  dare  tpermm,  re  Ammt- 
tela  wet,  namtine  oieeemmn-:  piuraque  in  earn  eemtentiam  ah  eitdma 
contra  vereeandiam  ditputamiur.     Off.  1 ,  35. 

f  Cfide&rum  vero  rath  lota  eet  eficienda.  Est  enim  imhniea 
HfefecuHmee   ttm  ^ra    attut  receam   ttee  jvoictr,  mau 
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Biography.  The  keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  into  his  custody. 
A  golden  crown  was  presented  to  him,  and  a  statae  of 
brass  raised  to  his  honour.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the 
King  of  Macedon;  whenever  he  visited  Athens,  at- 
tended his  lectures,  and  was  anxious  to  prevail  on  him 
to  come  to  the  Macedonian  Court  Zeno's  fame 
seems  to  have  continued  increasing  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  in  his  latter  days  excited  the  jealousy, 'or  at 
least  incurred  the  reprehension,  of  Epicurus.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  after  having  presided 
many  years  in  the  Porch.  He  was  tall  in  stature,  thin 
in  person,  abstemious,  with  a  countenance  somewhat 
repulsive  and  scowling.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Commonweal,  in  which  he  animadverted  on  the  errors 
of  Plato  with  much  acrimony.  Of  this  work  nothing 
remains,  except  some  few  passages  incidentally  cited 
by  ancient  authors. 

The  Stoics  considered  the  present  system  of  the 
world  as  wrought  out  of  ah  original  Chaos ;  but  they 
distinguished  between  the  rude  materials  and  the 
vivifying  principle.  From  the  materials  they  held 
that  the  different'  elements  were  produced  by  the 
operation  of  that  mighty  and  pervading  principle, 
which  existed  prior  to  their  production,  and  which 
System  of  will  survive  their  decay.  The  Stoical  masters  differed 
the  Worid.  in  their  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  elements 
were  divided  from  one  another.  Zeno  seems  to 
have  considered  that  the  Earth  was  separated  by  its 
own  gravity  and  adhesion ;  that  the  Water  consisted 
of  such  fluid  particles  as  were  not  solid  enough  so  as 
to  conglomerate  mto  Earth,  and  yet  were  of  too  settled 
a  nature  to  evaporate  altogether  into  Air ;  that  the  Air 
itself  was  produced  by  exhalation ;  and  that  Fire  waA 
produced  from  the  Air  by  flashes  or  coruscations. 

Zeno  seems  to  have  had  a  tolerably  distinct  notion 
of  the  universality  of  a  centripetal  force.  He  main- 
tained that  all  things  which  exist  by  themselves  are 
moved  towards  the  middle  of  the  whole,  and  likewise 
of  the  world  itself,  and  that  there  is  the  same  cause 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  infinite  space,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  earth  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  constituted  as  a  point.  It  is  true  that  Zeno  stated 
that  heavy  bodies  are  principally  influenced  by  this 
propensity,  but  he  at  the  same  time  insisted  that  the 
lighter  elements,  as  Air  and  Fire,  did  in  some  respect 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  world. 

As  the  Stoics  considered  Water  to  be,  in  one  sense^ 
the  basis  of  all  the  elements,  and  Fire  itself  to  be  pro- 
duced from  Water  after  having  been  previously  refined 
into'Au-,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  defined  the  Sun 
to  be  a  self  guiding  or  intelligent  mass  of  Fire,  gathered 
and  kindled  originally  and  still  constantly  nourished  by 
exhtdations  from  the  great  Ocean;  and  that  they 
deemed  the  Moon  to  be  nourished  in  the  like  manner 
from  the  exhalations  of  fresh  Water.  They  traced  the 
variations  of  the  Seasons  to  the  approach  or  remoteness 
of  the  Sun.  The  Rainbow  they  considered  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  Sun's  rays  from  a  humid  cloud. 

The  following  were  the  principal  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  Stoics,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being.* 

^  If  anything  exists  in  nature  which  it  would  surpass 
the  ingenuity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  capacity  of  Man 
to  produce,  the  power  which  did  produce  such  things 
must  surpass  the  nature  of  Man.     But  Man  could 


Centripetal 
force. 


FluBnome 

naof 

Nature. 


Sapreme 
Being. 


not  form  and  arrange  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  Scaeci^ 
mighty  system  of  the  Universe.  The  Being,  there*  ^Stoici] 
fore,  who  produced  these  must  be  something  superior  ^*^*^1i7 
to  human  intelligence  or  power ;  and  what  can  we  term  *^~ 
such  a  superior  Being,  otherwise  than  a  IMvinity. 

Every  thing  in  nature  seems  to  admit  of  gradations. 
In  the  parts  of  Creation  which  appear  inanimate,  there 
are  different  degrees  of  utility,  of  completeness,  and 
of  beauty ;  there  are  greater  or  lesser  approaches  to* 
wards  perfection.  In  the  animated  world  there  are  all 
the  varieties  of  susceptibility;  rising  from  the  merest 
torpor  to  the  most  exquisite  sensation,  and  to  the 
most  lively  and  accurate  instinct.  But  in  Reason,  Man 
stands  alone  3  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  intelli- 
getice,  which  in  his  nature  is  coupled  with  a  frame  so 
nill  of  impressions  and  infirmities,  should  not  exist 
in  some  higher  degree,  and  be  able  to  exercise  its 
operations  in  some  nobler  mould,  in  some  form 
less  fettered  by  incumbrance,  and  leas  exposed  to 
casualty  ?  It  is  probable,  surely,  that  Man,  high 
as  he  stands,  and  far  transcending  all  mere  animals, 
•may  yet  be  but  the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  of 
rational  and  intelligent  beings. 

>  The  universe  is  not  a  confused  mass  of  unconnected 
and  isolated  materials.  It  is  coherent.  It  is  orga- 
nized. It  is  a  system.  In  every  system  there  is  some 
preeminent  point,  some  spring  of  nourishment,  some 
centre  of  viUdity,  in  dependence  upon  which  all  the 
other  parts  exercise  their  ftmctions,  and  in  reference 
to  which  they  act.  From  this  all  the  supplies  of 
the  machinery  are  drawn,  to  thb  they  all  seem  to  re-> 
vert.  In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom^  the  roots  are  con«- 
sidered  the  grand  and  primary  organs ;  in  the  Ani- 
mal, the  heart  or  the  brain.  Can  such  on  anomaly 
then  be  supposed,  as  that  the  system  of  the  universe 
itself  is  without  a  centre  of  life,  and  motion,  and  in- 
telligence? Must  it  not  be  inferred,  that  there  is 
some  sovereign  principle  or  sensorium  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  the  ocean  of  whose  beauty  all  the  energies  j 
of  nature  are  derived,  and  into  which,  after  haviog 
refreshed  every  part  of  the  system  with  their  tides  of 
health  and  beauty,  they  will  eventually  be  reabsorbed}  i 
The  Stoics,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  they  main- 
tained the  unity  of  the  pervading  principle,  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  prevailing  superstitions,  by 
adopting  them  in  a  modified  sense.  They  considered  PolftkesB 
the  popular  Divinities  as  figurative  representations  of 
the  various  powers  of  nature ;  and  all  the  idle  fables 
connected  with  the  vulgar  Polytheism  were  resolved 
into  allegories,  and  treated  as  treasures  of  mysterious 
wisdom.* 

In  considering  the  Moral  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  it  Mortli. 
will  be  only  necessary  to  advert  to  those  peculiarities 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Philosophical  Sects  of  antiquity.  In  opposition  to 
the  Epicureans,  instead  of  resolving  Reason  into  In- 
stinct, and  considering  the  pursuit  of  Happiness  as  a 
quest  of  Pleasure  on  a  more  enlarged'  scale,  they  pro-« 
ceeded  to  the  other  extreme,  and  maintained  that  the 
first  impulses  of  nature  are  evidences  of  an  inherent 
and  connatural  self-love.  They  argued  that  the  first 
gleams  of  desire,  as  they  are  directed  to  things  appro- 
priate and  conducive  to  welfare,  are  scintillations  of  an 
innate  Reason  and  prudential  faculty.  Since  the  oata-  , 
ral  desire  of  infants  in  their  earliest  moments  are 


•  Cic  de  Nat.  Dtor.  ii.  6, 12  and  13,  7, 38,  45  and  46. 
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^•_pljj.  directed  to  things  beneficial^  and  their  aversions  are 
calculated  to  g^ard  them  from  things  that  would  be 
injurions }  this  School  stoutly  maintained  that  these 
particular  affections  imply  a  deliberate  preference 
of  what  is  good  for  the  whole  nature,  and  that  those 
movements  which  have  the  appearance  of  senseless 
ofgsnic  impulse,  are  the  evolutions  of  an  inherent 
-prudence,  and  of  a  native  self-love.  They  argued 
further/  that  the  seminal  principle  of  self-preservation 
mast  be  the  ground  of  all  original  appetite  and  aver- 
sion, and  not  any  pursuit  of  Pleasure  as  such,  or  any 
declination  from  f4dn  as  such ;  for  that  Pleasure  and 
Pain  are  merely  the  result*  and  consequences  of  certain 
actions  j  now  these  cbnsequences  cannot  be  anticipated 
before  experience,  and  therefore  cannot  originally,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  the  ground  of  the  actions,  them- 
selves. In  the  inanhnate  creation,  where  Pleasure 
cannot  be  felt,  there  is  still  some  inherent  principle 
which  directs  the  roots  of  trees  to  feel  their  way  into 
appropriate  layers  of  soil  or  moisture,  and  their 
branches  to  shoot  upwards  into  the  congenial  atmos- 
phere. In  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  life  and  health 
are  preserved  by  some  salutiferous  influence  of  the  same 
kind. .  If  in  human  nature  these  original  motives  to 
acdon  were  mere  animal  propensities  to  the  blind  quest 
of  Pleasure,  Nature,  which  in  other  instances  is  so 
vigilant  and  conservative,  would  in  the  case  of  Man 
often  impel  to  injury  and  destruction.  So  far;  there- 
fore, from  Reason  being  resolved  into  blind  appetite, 
what  is  termed  Instinct  in  the  earliest  impulses  of  the 
human  frame  ought  to  be  exalted  into  a  modification 
of  Reason. 

The  Stoics  further  argued,  that  though  Utility  is  a 
great  object- of  desire,  and  a  great  test  of  the  morality 
of  actions,  it  is  not  the* only,  consideration  which  im- 
pels to  action ;  that  all  Knowledge  is  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  without  reference  to  the  practical  bene- 
fits which.it  produces ;  that  the  curiosity  of  children 
is  an  indication  of  a  character  inseparable  from  the 
human  mind ;  and  that,  however  disguised  or  counter- 
acted by  circumstances,  a  thirst  for  information- and  a 
yearning  after  truth,  are  constituent  parts  of  our  nature. 
The  gratification  of  these  intellectual  longings  and 
aspirations,  was  therefore  held  by -them  to  be  in  itself 
an  ultimate  object  of ' desire. j  and  as  we  have  seen, 
that  they  considered  the  appetites  merely  as  modes  of 
self-love,  or  expressions  of  the  endeavour  after  perfec- 
tion, it  was'in  perfect  consistency  with  such  principles, 
that  they  held  the  virtues,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
Science,  to  be  desirable  in  themselves,- vrithout  reference 
to  the '  benefits  resulting  from  them  to  the  individual, 
or  to  the  community. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  Stoical  Morals  consisted 
in  the  elevation  which  they  gave  to  the  sense  of  duty. 
When  the  understanding  once-  ascertained  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  the  dictates .  of  an  enlightened  con- 
science were,-  in  their  estimation,  the  universal  and  ii^- 
variable  rule  of  conduct.  Their  Moral  rules,  though 
they  may  sometimes  sound  as  if  they  had  a  speculative 
cast,  were  all  applied  to,  and  intended  for  sound  practi- 
cal use.  They  considered  the  conclusions  of  experience 
respecting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  the  voice  of 
Nature  announcing  the  destinations  and  duties  of  indivi- 
duals.- No  progress  can  be  made  towards  the  perfection, 
scarcely  any  even  to  the  developement,  of  the  human 
faculties, -without  Society.  Society,  therefore,  is  the 
natural  state  of  Man;  the  nature  of  his  body  and  his 


mind  as  clearly  indicating,  that  it  was  intended  by  Seoecsr— 
Providence  that  he  should  live  in  a  social  state,  as  the  "^5  Stoical 
structure  of  other  animals  shows  them  to  be  adapted  f^^^^^^^ 
to  the  peculiar  elements  in  which  they  live.  The  ~ 
fiiculty  of  reasoning  and  language  prove  that  Man 
was  intended  for  intercourse  of  this  kind,  as  clearly  as 
the  construction  of  his  lungs  indicates  that  he  was 
calculated  for  the  atmosphere  which  he  respires.  The 
moment  that  the  social  nature  of  Man  is  recognised  by 
the  understanding,  the  duties  which  that  condition  in- 
volves are  implicitly  comprehended  as  matters  of 
paramount  importance.  The  process  by  which,  in 
general,  the  affections  extend  themselves  from .  the 
individual  to  his  honie,  hi^  Country,  and  mankind  at 
large,  is  indeed  somewhat  reversed  in  the  reflective  and 
imimpaasioned  system. of  the  Stoics;  and  the  pupUs 
of  that  School  are  taught  rather  to  know  their  duties, 
by  applying  the  conclusions  of  their  Reason  to  their 
particular  situation;  than  to  feel  them  by  having  theic 
sympathies  gradually  expanded.  '  But  the  coincidence 
between  these  deductions  of  the  understanding,,  and 
the  natural  suggestions  of  the  heart,  is  mutually 
illustrative  to  both. 

The .  character  which  the  Stoics  have  given  of  a  Ideal  per- 
Wise  man,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  misrepre-.  Jection  of 
sentation.  It  was  their  aim  to  describe  such  a  beinff  ^j^^t^p^ 
as  should  be  a  constant  •  model  for  the  admirers  of 
virtue  to  mould  their  own  characters  by,  as  far  as 
human  infirmities  would  permit.  So  far  were  the 
pupils  of  the  Stoical  School  from  pretending  that  they 
had  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  themselves, 
that  they  expressly  declared  that  their  great  Masters, 
Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus,  were  themselves  fa^ 
deficient,  and  that  although  worthy  of  all  veneration, 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  ideal  of  human  excellence. 
The  Stoic  masters  in  their  description  of  the  Wise 
man  have,  as  might  be  expected,  concurred  in  accu- 
mulating  such  qualities  as  tend  to  make  a  man  at  once 
most  independent  and  most  useful  to  others ;  thus  they 
attributed  to  him  an  absolute  command  over  his  pasr 
sions,  and  a  mind  so  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
nature,  as  not  to  be  surprised  at  its  apparent  deviatipns 
and  irregularities.  There  was  indeed  some  variation 
in  the  notions  of  their  different. masters,  whilst  some 
regarded  independence  of  mind,  and  others  usefulness 
as  the  great  object  of  pursuit.  .  Thus  Chrysippus 
urged,  that  a  Wise  man  ought  to  apply  himself  to 
some.oflBce  in  the  Commonwealth,  whUst  ApoUodorus 
^naintained  that  a  Wise  man  ought  to  imitate  the 
Cynics.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  superstition  of 
the  Stoics,  that  amongst  the  qualities  .of  their  ideal 
character,  they /attributed  to  him  the  spirit  of  pror 
phecy  and  divination ;  they  held  that  he  must  know 
■those  signs  which  are  communicated  by  Gods  ^d 
Demons  in  the  relations  of  human  life ;  that  he  must 
be  able  to  interpret  dreams,  and  be  versed  in  the 
mystery  of  Augury.  They  not  only  held  that,thei|r 
Wise  man  would  on  adequate  occasions  willingly  sacrir 
fice  his  life  for  his  Country  and  friends,,  but  they  held 
that  he  would  destroy  himself  when  subjected  to  the 
torture  of  continued  and  racking  pain,  or  afflicted  by 
some  lingering  and  incurable,  disease.   . 

As  far  as  the  Stoics  endeavoured  to  raise  themselves, 
by.  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  character,  to  soyie- 
thing  above  humanity,  thdr  design  was  good  and  likely 
to  be  beneficial.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perpetual  con- 
trast between  these  strange  and  exaggerated  notbns^ 
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Biegnphy.  associated  as  they  were  with  the  name  of  Stoicism, 
was  calculated  to  estrange  die  pupils  of  that  School 
from  the  ordinary  habits  and  feelings  and  aiecttons  of 
society.  Whilst  they  revolved  in  their  imagination  the 
perfections  of  the  Wise  man,  they  felt  an  additional  dis* 
gust  or  a  sanctiAed  pity  for  the  prejudices^  the  errors, 
and  the  delusions  of  those  aroimd  them.  Hiough  they 
expressly  disavowed  the  presumption,  yet  &ey  uncon^ 
aciously  identified  themselves  with  liie  model  of  their 
admiratkm.  When  they  considered  their  imaginary 
Wise  man  exempt  from  the  fidlings'ind  infirmities  oif 
aatme,  and  that  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind 
he  concentrated  all  the  honours  which  power  and 
iignity  seemed  to  bestow ;  the  young  aspirants  would 
often  heL  a  Cynical  aversion  from  the  conflicts  of  Ufe, 
and  rest  contented  with  that  superiority  which  vanity 
easHy  generates  in  the  fancy.  They  were  taught  to 
eoBsider  thdrWise  man  as  a  character  mighty,  elevated, 
ted  possessed  of  great  power,  yet  at  the  same  time 
void  of  all  pride ;  he  was  the  only  person  qualified  to 
be  a  King  or  Magistrate;  and  in  accordance  with 
their  model,  the  conceit  of  their  own  importance  wub 
often  disguised  from  others,  and  sometimes  concealed 
from  themseli^eB  by  the  appearance  of  a  rough  in- 
dependoice  or  a  virtuous  humility. 

Bvt  from  this  general  Criticism  on  the  doctrines  of 
Zeno,  we  must  turn  to  pursue  the  History  of  his  School, 
and  to  glanc^  at  the  modifications  introduced  by  his 
miecessors.  Ckanthes  was  a  native  of  Assus,  a  city  in 
MtAm.  He  was  originally  a  wrestler,  and  he  preserved 
(tirough  life  ikkt  vigour  and  hardiness  of  frame  whi<^ 
qualified  lura  for  his  first  profession.  His  poverty  was 
extreme ;  and  whilst  attending  the  School  of  Zeno  in 
the  daytime,  he  was  compelled  to  work  for  his  subsist- 
ence during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  as  a  common 
earner  and  drawer  of  water.  It  is  related,  that  his 
healthy  appearance,  whilst  he  was  apparently  with* 
out  any  means  of  support,  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Police  3  and  when  he  was  summoned  to  give 
an  account  of  his  means  oi  providing  a  livelihood, 
the  gardener  under  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a 
woman  for  viiiom  he  ground  flour,  came  forward  to 
attest  his  extraordinary  industry.  His  faculties  were 
not  quick,  but  his  application  compensated  for  the 
defects  or  peculiarities  of  his  natural  dispoeitioa. 
Zeno  admired  him  for  his  zeal  and  perseverance,  and 
histituted  him  his  successor.  He  wrote  flfty-six 
volumes,  all  of  which  are  lost.  But  Cicero  has 
noticed  one  of  his  ittustrations,  and  Dtc^nes  LaertiuB 
and  Stobaeus  have  preserved  a  few  of  his  memorable 
sayings.  The  illustration  given  by  Cicero  is  ihrnz 
"  To  place  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view  the  impro- 
priety of  considering  Pleasure  as  the  intimate  objedt 
of  pursuit,  and  Virtue  as  merely  subservient  and  sub- 
sidiary, Cleanthes  desired  his  hearers  to  suppose  a  fair 
tablet  placed  before  their  sight,  in  which  Pleasure  was 
represented  enthroned  in  majesty,  with  the  Virtues 
nrinistering  to  her  as  attendants  upon  her  state, 
whispering  to  her  that  they  were  bom  to  do  her  ser- 
vice, and  that  their  only  end  and  aim  in  existence, 
was  to  show  her  honour  by  wanting  in  her  train,  or 
executing  her  commands.** 
OhryBippnt'  Chrysippus  was  a  native  of  Solis,  a  town  of  Oficin, 
B.  c.  "but  early  in  life  devoted  Imnself  to  Philosophy,  and 
280.  fixing  his  residence  in  Athens,  attended  the  School  of 
*^Cleanthes.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  that 
logical  subtilty,  ahd  that  faculty  of  quick  discrimina- 


tion, which  constituted  at  onee  the  stl^eagth  and  the  SeDeoJ 
foible  of  his  character.  His  jngenoity  and  address  ^f^ 
were  inexhaustible;  and  as  be  pressed  keealy  aad^^'^n 
without  reserve  upon  the  weak  points  of  his  aatsgo*  —  ~ 
nist's  arguments,  spoke  without  ne^erence  toanysyitcia 
(mhis  own  part,  and  seemed  regardleas  of  every  tbli\g 
except  the  point  immediately  under  disemsion^  he  w«b 
fbond  to  be  a  most  redoubtable  and  vtexatious  dispa- 
tant,  and  his  character  stood  high  as  a  leader  ia  that 
war&re  of  words  ia  which  the  Athentaas  so  mu(^ 
delighted.  To  him  the  Stoical  Philosophy  owes  that 
store  of  perverse  and  eufggeraited  coneeiti,  with 
whidi  it  was  embarrassed  and  disfigured.  It  procnicd 
apidanse  for  Quysippos,  and  asnazed  the  by^standert, 
when  he  advanced  that  all  crimes  were  of  eqoal  mag^ 
nitttde,  because  all  were  equally  deviatioss  fiom  right; 
or  maintained  that  the  virtuous  man  alone  was  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power,  and  was  incapable  of  error. 
To  show  his  logical  skiU,  he  adopted  and  iaaistai 
upon  mmy  of  tlM  most  absurd  and  revolting  ef  the 
Cynical  notions }  and  we  must  refer  to  Sextus  Eatpiri- 
cus  for  detuKs  which  may  prove  Chrysippus  to  hare 
been  a  hardy  tsontrovosialist,  but  which  cannot  im- 
press any  one  with  a  frvounble  opinion  of  lum,  other 
as  a  champion  of  good  senie^  or  as  a  friend  of  virtae. 

After  Chrysippus,  Ptmstius  and  Fosidonius  supported  fm^ 
the  character  of  the  Stoical  Sdiool^  and  indeed  did    ^ 
much  to  retrieve  it  tern  fais  extravagances    But  the    ^^' 
Philosophy  of  Greece  vres  naturalized  at  Rome  hy    ^^' 
Cicero.    The  opinions  of  the  Stoics  wem  a  favourite  Ffados 
study  of  the  Roman  Lawyers  ia  particular  ^  and  it     ^' 
has  been  said,  that  some  of  those  terse  maxims  of  die    ^  ^' 
Roman  Code,  whi^  have  been  incorpovmted  into  the    ^^' 
general  law  of  Europe,  may  be  traced  as  having  cri-        | 
ginated  in  that  SdiooL    By  the  Roman  Poets,  too.Stmc^ 
the  doctrines  of  Stoidsm  were  much  cvdtivated ;  and  |^^ 
Lucan  has  condensed  into  a  few  linea  llie  leading  priiH 
cipks  of  the  Sect,  when  giving  the  cimracter  of  Cato.* 
But  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Antoninus,  are  the  three 
principal  names  which  supported  the  glory  of  Stoicism 
under  the  Roman  Bmperors;  and  we  sliidl  proceed  to 
speak  of  their  several  characters  and  saerits  soaie- 
what  compendiously,  since,  eonsideriag  the  limits  of 
our  general  work,  we  have  perhaps  akoady  expatiated 
somewhat  too  Isrgely  in  developing  the  peadiarities 
of  Stoicism. 

Lucius  Ana«UB  Seneca  was  bom  at  Covdova,  in  the  Seneo.^ 
^ighthyearbeforeChrist.f]isfiUherwa8Manni8AnDei]s    b.<s 
Seneca,  a  Rhetorician  of  eminence,  some  of  whose     8. 
productions  have  come  down  to  us.     His  motfaef^s 
name  was  Helvia.     He  had  two  broittiers,  Marcos 
Annseus  Novatus  and  Lucius  AnntBOS  Mela.    Seneoa 
was  of  a  delicate  frame  of  body,  and  was  during  the 
early  period  of  his  Ufe  much  afflicted  with  ill  health. 
He  commenced  his  studies  under  his  fatlier;  but  lee-  ^^ 
tures  on  the  media  of  proof,  and  on  tho  inodes  of 
awakening  the  passions,  served  rather  to  sthnulste 
than  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.     He  was  anxious  to 
inquire  deeper  intTO  the  nature  of  Man,  and  to  leaiu 
'what  could  be  known  about  the  systeoi  of  tte  Universe. 
For  this  purpose  he  commenced  his  studies  under  Sotio 
the  Pythagorean,  a  man  whose  exeni|ilary  habits  at 
once  sanctified  and  Itlustreted  the  doctrines  which  he 
expounded.    But  the  ardour  of  Seneca's  mind  was 
irach  as  not  to  allow  him  to  acquiesoe  in  the  system 
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bfnphj.  incolcAted  by  Sotio,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  ftuther  re* 
search.  He  was  initiated  by  Attains  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Stoical  doctrine.     He  studied  the  Peripatetic 
FhOosoph  J  under  Fapirins  Fabian ;   and  he  learned, 
as  fiur  as  an  institution  which  despises  all  learning  can 
be  taught,  the  whimsies  of  the  Cynics  from  Demetrius. 
This  latitude  of  inquiry,  and  rejection  of  exclusive  par- 
tialities, continued  with  Seneca  through  life;  and  to  this 
habit  we  may  attribute  the  characteristic  excellences, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  peculiar  blemishes,  of  his 
writings.     His  intercourse  with  Demetrius  ripened 
into  intimacy;  and  in  his  progress  in  the  world,  wh^ 
fortune  had  heaped  honours  upon  him,  the  courtier 
and  the  favourite  did  not  abate  his  esteem  or  his  femi- 
liarity  with  the  Cynic.    But  the  system  of  the  Stoics 
was,  upon  the  whole,  the  favourite  with  Seneca. 

Sy  his  fkther's  advice  he  then  mixed  in  the  active 
concerns  of  life,  and  commenced  his  exertions  as  a 
Fleader.at  the  Bar.  At  Rome,  the  pursuits  of  a  Lawyer 
and  of  an  Advocate  were  kept  much  more  distmct 
than  they  usually  have  been  in  modem  times.  It  re- 
quired  the  labour  of  many  years  to  qualify  a  man  to 
practise  as  a  Jurist  j  and  the  continued  and  tedious 
comparison  of  texts,  and  cases,  and  precedents  was 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  that  character  of  an 
authorized  and  solemn  expositor  of  Law,  which  is 
most  nearly  expressed  by  the  modem  term  of  a 
Chamber»Counsel.  A  few  hours  study,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  could  eive  a  smattering  of  the  terms  of  Art, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  general  principles  of  Law,  was  all 
that  was  thought  necessary  by  Uie  ancient  Bomans 
for  the  qualification  of  an  Advocate  or  Pleader  at  the 
bar. 

We  are  informed  by  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Dialogue  on  the  Cavse$  rfthe  DecUne  of  Eloquence,  that 
Seneca  distinguished  himself  during  the  short  period 
whilst  he  practised  at  the  Bar,  by  the  weight  and 
pointedness  of  his  remarks ;  but  that  he  was  as  defi- 
cient in  his  pleadings  as  he  literwards  showed  himself 
to  be  in  his  writings,  in  that  uniform  progression  and 
flow  of  thought,  which  is  almost  inseparable  firom  the 
character  of  Eloquence.  His  success,  however,  was 
such,  that  he  became  desirous  of  advancing  himself  in 
public.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Qusstorate, 
and  became  at  length  a  distinguished  fsivourite  in  the 
Court  of  Claudius.  But  in  consequence  of  an  imputed 
finniliarity  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
bc;  with  some  others,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  ba- 
nished to  the  Island^  of  Corsica.  His  conduct  during 
exile  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  illustrative  of  the 
tendency  of  that  Philosophy  which  he  advocated  and 
professed.  In  his  letters  to  hb  own  firiends,  he  boasts 
of  the  c^pportunities  now  allowed  him  for  retirement 
and  stody,  and  makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  the 
means  of  wisdom  and  independence  which  were 
afforded  lum  by  solitude  and  retreat ;  he  vaunted  that 
his  hi^yinness  was  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  that  a  Wise  man  could  find  a  home  and  a 
Country  in  any  quarter  of  the  earth.  In  his  letters 
to  the  Rmperor,  however,  his  submissions  are  abject  i 
and  his  solicitations  for  leave  to  return  are  unquali- 
fied, spiritless,  and  pitifiiL  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his 
M^hedmte  on  Exile,  has  adopted  the  spirit  and  the 
atyle  of  Seneca's  Stoical  letters ;  and  we  know  that  the 
magnanimity  of  tiiis  modem  Courtier  and  Philosopher 
was  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  ancient  prototype.  CicerOj 
on  the  contrary,  though  tl^e  occasion  of  his  banish- 
ment reflected  honour  rather  than  disgrace  upon  his 
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dbarader,  histead  of  playing  qff  the  idUe  jaigoa  of 
words,  or  .maldng  any  hypocritical  boast,  or  aAecting  ^  Stoicd 
an  indifl^rence  to  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  coon*  ^^^^^^<**V^7 
trymen,  gave  way  too  much  to  the  painfulaess  of  aa  ^ 
exile  which  was  unjustly  inflicted  upon  bim  |  and 
indulged  in  expressions  ot  sensibility,  which,  howevM 
natural,  and  however  amiable,  have  been  reflected 
upon  as  amongst  the  blemishes  of  Us  character. 
Cicero,  however,  with  whatever  frankness  he  may  hav« 
imbosomed  his  own  feelings  of  weakness  during  exile, 
was  recalled  by  the  unsolicited  and  spontaneous  sum* 
mons  of  his  own  free  countrymen.  Senecsp  whilst  affbct- 
ing  to  the  world  to  pride  himself  in  his  compulsory 
sedusion,  procured  a  remission  of  his  sentence  by  mi* 
dignified  and  unmanly  intreaties  to  a  tyrant.  Besides 
his  own  direct  submissions,  his  return  is  said  to  have 
beea  accelerated  by  the  mention  of  Agripplna,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  After  his  return,  Seneca  was  engaged  Tutor  sad 
first  as  the  Tutor  of  Nero,aiid  afterwards  as  his  Minister;  Mmiater  of 
in  both  capacities  he  seems  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  ^^'^* 
pupil  and  of  the  Roinan  People,  but  in  neither  of  them 
did  his  conduct  escape  obloquy.  As  a  Tutor  it  is  said, 
that  he  sanctioned  the  excesses  of  his  pupil ;  whilst, 
in  fiict,  he  probably  only  modified  irregularities  which 
he  could  not  restrain.  As  a  Minister,  he  has  been  made 
responsible  forseveral  of  the  outrages  ofhis  Sovereign; 
though  he  may,  perhaps,  deserve  the  credit  of  repres- 
dng,  rather  than  the  imputation  of  instigating  such 
perversions  of  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  that  part  of 
Nero's  reign  in  which  Seneca  participated  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  is  not  marked  by  atrocities  so 
numerous  or  so  intolerable  as  those  which  dismced 
the  latter  part  of  it.  The  amplitude  of  Seneca  s  for- 
tune^ whilst  Minister,  is  another  particular  which  has 
been  objected  to  him  by  the  censurers  of  his  character. 
But,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  some  ofhis 
Stoical  eulogies  upon  poverty,  and  Cynical  tiradea 
against  wealth  and  luxury,  the  acquisition  of  opulence 
cannot  be  otherwise  a  reproach  to  him ;  since  extortion^ 
or  any  dishonourable  practice,  is  not  imputed  to  him. 
Still  less  can  there  be  any  serious  charge  brought 
affainst  him  fi*om  his  mode  of  enjoying  his  property. 
His  own  personal  habits  are  admitted  to  have  been 
temperate,  and  even  abstemious ;  and  if  he  delighted 
in  the  el^ance  of  his  gardens,  or  gratified  himself  by 
the  number  and  extent  of  his  villas,  such  indulgences 
were  suitable  to  his  condition  and  circumstanceSj 
though  not  to  his  pretensions  to  austerity ;  and  were  a 
rational  and  creditable  mode  of  enjoyment.  Umbrage^ 
however,  was  given  to  Nero,  by  some  particular  in 
Seneca's  conduct;  and  the  tyrant  made  Rso's  con- 
spiracy a  pretei^t  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pliilosopher. 
"nie  particulars  of  Seneca*s  death  are  recorded  with  His  deatlu 
much  minuteness  by  Tacitus.  That  author  mentions 
the  frivolous  circumstances  by  which  Nero  endeavoured 
to  entrap  him  into  an  acknowled|gment  of  bis  fami*- 
liarity  with  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  dignified 
answer  of  Seneca }  in  which,  after  explaining  his  own 
rdhsal  to  see  Piso  on  one  occasion,  as  being  unwell, 
and  having  no  reason  to  prefer  another  man  s  welfiire 
to  his  own,  "  Cesar  himself,'*  he  added,  '^  knew  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  compliment,  having  received 
more  proofs  of  his  freedom  than  of  his  flattery.'*  This 
answer  of  Seneca's  was  delivered  to  Nero  in  the  pre- 
sence'of  Poppsea  and  llgellinus,  his  infamous  favour- 
ites. Nero  inquired  whether  it  could  be  collected 
from  Seneca's  manner,  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
suicide.    The  Tribune  answered,  that  Seneca  was  s6 
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Biognpli^r*  little  discomposed  by  Iris  visits  that  he  afterwards  cott^ 
tinued  a  story  which  he  happened  to  be  relating  at  the 
time.    Nero  sent  him  back,  with  peremptory  orders 
for  Seneca  to  put  himself  to  death.  The  Tribune^  who 
himself  had  been  engaged  in  Piso*s  conspiracy,  had 
not  resolution  enough  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a 
message;  and  therefore  despatched  one  of  his  officers 
with  it.    Seneca,  upon  receiving  the  command,  ex* 
pressed  his  desire  to  make  some  alterations  in  his  Will ; 
but  the  officer  refusing  to  allow  him  access  to  his 
papers,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  told  them,  that^ 
since  nothing  else  was  left  to  him,  he  could  at  least 
bequeath  to  them  the  picture  of  his  life ;   and  inti- 
mated that  some  of  the  features  of  his  own  character 
were  the  best  model  for  them  on  the  present  occasion. 
When  some  of  them  gave  way  to  their  feelings  of 
grief,  he  rebuked  them  for  their  want  of  fortitude,  or 
of  foresight ;  "  Where  now,"  said  he, "  is  our  boasted 
Philosophy ;  or  of  what  avail  is  it,  if  it  fails  us  when 
the  most  required  ?  .  We  cannot  any  of  us  have  been 
unaware  of  the  character  of  Nero  :    after  the  murder 
of  his  mother  and  his  brother,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  he  would  spare  his  preceptor.".    The 
death  of  Seneca  was  a  lingering  one,  from  the  ex- 
hausted and  the  emaciated  .state  of  his  frame.     He 
opened  the  veins  in  his  arms,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife, and  other  friends,  and  afterwards  those  in. his 
legs.     Finding  this  course  ineffectual,  he .  persiiaded 
his  wife  to  quit  the  room,  and  procured  a  draught  of 
poison  to  be  Administered  to  him.    As  this,  too,  seemed 
to  fail  in  its.  influence,  he  desired  to  be  removed  into 
a. warm  bath 5  and,  as  he. entered,  he  sprinkled  those 
who  stood  near  him,  saying,  *'  I  offer  this,  libation  to 
Jupiter  the  Deliverer."     His  life-blood  then  gushed 
forth,  and  he  speedily  expired. 
H\8 Works.  .    Seneca*s  works  consist  of.  separate    Treatises,  On 
Anger;  Consolation;  Providence;  Tranquility  of  Mind ; 
Constancy;  Clemency;  The  ShortneMS  ofJJfe;  A  Happy 
Life;    Retirement;    Benefits;    of    one    hundred    and 
twenty^four  Epistles ;  and  of  seven  Books  of  Questions 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  History, ,  As  a  Philosopher, 
Seneca  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  very  high  respect, 
either. for  the  consistency  or  the  temperateness  of  his 
opinions.     His  general  principles   are  those  of  the 
Stoics ;  but  his  fondness  for  display  and  exaggeration, 
makes  him  caricature  even  some  of  their  paradoxes. 
He  thus  maintains,  in  one  place^  that  the  Wise  man  of 
the  Stoics  is  not  an  ideal  figment ;  but,  that  it  has 
been  realized  in  many  individuals  of  the  Sect,  and 
that   it  is  such  a  model,   as  it  is  expected  others 
should  attain  to.    In  another  place  he  proposes  Bion's 
insensibility  as  a  model  of  Stoical  wisdom,  when  after 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  children  in  the  course  of  a 
siege,  he  boasted  that  he  was  consummately  happy, 
because  he  had  escaped  himself:  for  a  Wise  man  has 
no  concern  about  any  thing  else ;  his  own  person  is 
the  whole  of  his  property. 

But  Seneca  does  not  scruple  to  adopt  any  notion, 
however  inconsistent  with  the  leading  principles  of 
Stoicism,  if  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
some  of  his  turns  and.  niceties  of  diction.  He  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  considered  rather  as  a  moral  declaimer,  than 
as  a  Philosopher  of  any  Sect.  As  aMoralist,  his  theory 
Inclined  to  the  asperities  and  singularities  of  Cynicism. 
His  love  of  effect,  and  constant  affectation  of  brilliant 
sentences,  naturally  carried  him  to  such  an  extreme. 
^  As  a  writer,  Seneca  may  be  commended  for  occa- 
sional felicities ;  and  as  he  was  always  striving  to  add 
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wit  to  reason,  and  to  express  something  weighty  and  Seneca.^ 
solid  in  a  striking  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  I^Stoid 
that  he  should  sometimes  have  succeeded.  But  be  ^"^ 
18  justly  termed  the  grand  corrupter  of  Roman 
Eloquence;  and  his  style,  brilliant  as  it  is,  is  the 
more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  authors  abili- 
ties. *  It  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  efforts,  and  io  the 
range  of  antitheses,  of  points,  of  figures,  prettinesses 
and  exaggerations,  the  reader  finds  himself  without 
intermission,  amused,  surprised,  dazzled,  baffled,  and 
f&tigued.  There  is  no  repose  in  the  composition,  and 
thoughts'  and  expressions  which  singly  might  make 
some  impression,  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  others  which 
are  protruded  with  equal  ostentation,  and  with  the 
same  glare.  A  sentiment,  which  in  the  pages  of 
Tully,  we  should  find  reflected  in  one  continued  im- 
pression, as  from  a  clear  mirror,  is  dealt  out  to  us  in 
the  sentences  of  Seneca,  as  from  a  glass  fantastically 
cut  into  a  thousand  spangles. 

Contemporaneous  with  Seneca  flourbhed  Dio  of  Dion 
Prusa,  surnamed  Chrysostom.  His  character  is  handed  Pnuvoi. 
down  as  that  of  a  severe  and  unsparing  censurer 
of  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  time.  His  speeches 
which  remain  to  us  are  rather  remarkable  for  their 
abruptness  and  affected  importance,  than  for  any 
genuine  vigour  or  eloquence. 

..  Epictetus  was  the  great  ornament  of  the  Stole  Epicttts. 
School  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and  Hadrian,  o^^oi^ 
Born  A  slave,  and  maimed  in  person,  he  obtained  his 
manumission  by  the  excellence  of  his  conduct  ^  and  not 
only  instructed  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  his  irre- 
proachable example  and  illustrious  doctrine,  but  has 
edified  succeeding  ages  by  those  precepts  which 
his  pupil  and  admirer  Arrian  collected  into  a  manual 
of  moral  wisdom,  and  illustrated  with  a  commentary. 
No  Philosopher  has  surpassed  Epictetus  in  urging  the 
claims  of  virtue  to  independence.  His  maxims  are 
terse  and  pregnant  with  sense,  and  his  exhortations 
earnest  and  affectionate.  Though  there  is  much  seve- 
rity of  discipline  recommended,  there  is  no  sternness 
in  the  manner  of  the  teacher.  He  speaks,  perhaps, 
with  some  degree  of  injustice  of  the  world  at  large ; 
and  too  often  describes  Virtue  its  necessarily  in  a  state 
of  persecution.  But  no  production  of  any  heathen 
writer  is  better  adapted  than  the  manual  which  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Epictetus,  to  summon  Virtue 
to  a  proper  steadiness  and  reliance  upon  itself,  or  to  arm 
a  wavering  mind  with  resolution  amidst  the  occasional 
discouragements  and  untoward  circumstances  of  life. 

Next  in  succession  to  this  illustrious  slave  among  Mirns 
the   ornaments    of  the    Stoic    School,   appears   *^*^j[^*^ 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.   The  particulars  ^"**""*' 
of  this  noble  Roman's  public  life  will  be  found  traced 
in  some  of   our  future  pages.      It   is   unnecessary 
here  even  to  glance  at  those  victories    on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  on  the  Danube,  by  which  the  Philoso- 
phic Monarch  protected*  the 'boundaries  and  ensured 
the   subsequent  tranquillity  of  the   Roman  Empire. 
His  reign  forms  part  of  the  happy    period  in  which 
the  vast  extent  of  that  Empire  has  been  characterised, 
as  having  "  been  governed  by  absolute  power  under 
the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom."  The  predilection 
of  Antoninus  for  the  Stoical  system  displayed  itself  early 
in  his  life.     At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  commenced 

•  QuinctiliAn  has  very  justly 'sketched  the  character  of  Seneca, 
Z.  125:  AfmnHat  dHkilntsvitiit^h^'om  of  the  terse  and  closely 
applicable  strokes  by  vkicb  he  poiirtrays  Mm. 
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BMgr^by.that  diacipline  of  patience  and  self-reitraint,  which 
in  after  life  enabled  him  to  be  the  master  of  himself^ 
whilst  he  was  the  Sovereign  of  the  world.  Through- 
out life  his  self-command  was  complete  and  exempkrv. 
Jn  his  youth  he  was  not  a  slave  to  the  favour  of  his 
passions,  nor  was  he  the  plaything  of  ambition  in  his 
maturer  age.  In  his  Palace  he  preserved  the  strictness 
and  system  of  a  General.  In  his  camp  he  composed  a 
great  part  of  those  Philosophical  meditations  which 


will  immortalize  his  name.  Even  his  own  favourite  Seneca.—^' 
sect  never  carried  him  away  captive  from  good  sense,  TheStoicU 
or  led  him  to  indulge  in  their  extravagant  pretensions  ^|*J^"®P^ 
and  paradoxes.  His  character  is  a  bright  example  of 
the  best  influence  of  the  Stoical  tenets,  operating  upon 
a  mild  temper  and  amiable  disposition  $  and  supplying 
that  firmness  and  energy  which  are  most  required  for, 
but  are  rarely  found  combined  with  such  a  nature. 
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Biofft^by.  Galba,  whom  the  goodwill  of  the  Army  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  raised  to  the  Throne  of  the 
Cssars,  was  descended  from  the  Sulpician  family ;  an 
ancient  and  patriotic  race,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, in  the  early  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
the  enemies  of  Regal  power  and  domination.  His 
mother,  Mummia  Achaica,  derived  her  lineage  from 
Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  and  from  Quintus 
Lutatius  Catulus,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  Republic,  and  who  was  less  powerful  than  his  two 
great  contemporaries,  Pompey  and  Cssar,  only  be- 
cause he  was  more  virtuous,  and  more  sincerely 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Country.* 
KcTo  ii^  The  extinction  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  which 
^j^^  took  place  at  the  fell  of  Nero,  forms  an  important 
S2i  era  in  the  History  of  Rome.  Though  the  Imperial 
Government  originated  in  the  military  ascendancy 
which  terminated  a  Civil  war,  and  had  been  supported 
hitherto  by  strength  of  arms,  yet  the  respect  which 
already  began  to  be  felt  for  hereditary  right  restrained 
the  power  of  the  soldiers,  and  prevented  them  from 
gratifying  their  avarice,  as  they  afterwards  did,  by  setr* 
.ting  up  the  Empire  to  open  sale.  But  the  death  of 
Nero,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  brought  to  light  a  secret  of 
State.  It  was  then  discovered  that  an  Emperor  could 
be  made  elsewhere  than  at  Rome  $  that  force  alone 
was  sufficient  to  determine  the  choice ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  nomination  of  the  Cssars  to  the 
Tbt>ne,  was  thenceforth  to  be  regarded  as  the  privilege 
of  the  Army. 

Galba  was  at  Terragonla  in  Spain  when  he  listened 
to  the  first  proposals  of  revolt  against  Nero,  and  took 
^^^^     the  first  steps  to  succeed  that  infatuated  Prince,  as  the 
.  nJ^^.  ^^  ^  ^^^  Roman  Government.    But  being  unwilling 
to  incur  the  reproach  which  is  justly  attached  to  re- 
bellion, his  measures  were  for  some  time  unsteady, 
and  his  views  undetermined.    He  'was  desirous  to 
ascend  the  Throne,  but  was  averse,  notwithstanding, 
to  the  sanguinary  .counsels  which  were  urged  upon 
bim  by  his  confederate  3  and  we  find,  accordingly, 
that  even  after  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  lAeutenant 
to  the  Senate  and  Roman  People^  he  was  more  inclined 
to  wait  the  issue  of  events,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
aome  fortunate  contingency,  than  boldly  to  open  a  path 
I  ■ 

*  Suet.  Oaiba,  2.     Statuarum  tituiis  Pronepotem  te   Quinii 
CatuU  Capitoiini  temper  odtcripterit, 
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to  supreme  power  by  the  arms  of  his  legions.  It  re-  Senrins 
quired  all  the  eloquence  of  Titus  Vinius,  an  officer  in  Sulpicius 
the  Prsetorian  guards,  to  rouse  him  from  his  indecision.  ^  ^*^^** 
He  was  reminded  that  the  army  under  his  command 
had  already  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat  either  with 
honour  or  with  safety ;  for  that  to  have  deliberated 
whether  they  should  continue  faithftd  to  Nero,  was  in 
feet  equivalent  to  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance. 

The  defeat  of  Vindex  in  Gaul  added  greatly  to  his  Wm  inded- 
perplexity.  Virginius  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  npn  and 
army  renised  either  to  accept  the  Empire  himself,  or  difficulties, 
to  cooperate  with  Galba  in  raising  a  third  person  to 
the  Throne;  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  acknow- 
ledge no  Sovereign  but  such  as  should  be  elected  by 
the  Senate,  and  be  recommended  by  that  venerable 
body  to  the  fidelity  of  the  legions.  Clodius  Macer,  who 
enjoyed  a  command  in  Africa,  had  more  ambition  and 
less  prindple  than  Virginius  ;  for  as  long  as  he  could 
hope  to  profit  by  the  partiality  of  his  troops,  he  did 
not  allow  the  sense  of  his  crimes  to  prevent  him  from 
aspiring  to  the  purple.  The  General  who  led  the  army 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  likewise  actuated  by  selfish 
motives ;  having  resolved  to  reserve  his  power,  either 
to  promote  his  ovyn  views  at  Rome,  or  to  purchase,  by 
the  employment  of  it,  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  new  Emperor.  Distracted  by  a  condition  of 
things  so  little  propitious  to  his  undertaking,  Galba, 
we  are  informed  by  Suetonius,  was  about  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  an  act  of  suicide,  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  him  at  Clunia  or  Colonia,  by  his  feith* 
ftil  dependent  Icdus,  that  Nero  had  just  fellen  a  victim 
to  the  indignation  of  the  People ; '  and  that  the  voice 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  of  the  Army, 
had  already  invited  the  great-grandson  of  Catulus  to 
enter  the  Palace  of  Augustus.* 

vThe  example  of  the  Praetorians  in  the.  Capital,  was  The  Cover- 
soon  followed  by  the  legions  which  were  serving  in  ^J^^ 
the  Provinces.    Virginius,  who  was  importuned  by      p^^  him 
his  soldiers  to  become  their  master,  not  only  refused 
to  accede  to  their  wishes,  but  finally  prevailed  upon 
them  to  swear  allegiance  to  Galba.     Vespasianus,  too, 
who  at  that  period  was  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
Jews,  sent  his  son  Titus  to  pay  homage  to  the  successor 
of  Nero ;  and  even  the  turbulent  cohorts  of  Africa 
allowed  the  life  of  their  unprincipled  Chief  to  be  taken 

■  '^ 
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Bifffoipl^.  away,  that  tbey  might  be  permitted  to  yieU  an  nn- 
'  diiided  obedieoce  to  the  new  Ciesar. 

The  only  cause  of  distarbanoe,  which  threatened 
the  traoquillity  of  Galba's  reign>  aroae  from  tiie 
ambitious  designs  of  the  worthless  Nymphidius  ;  who 
had  betrayed  the  confidenceof  Nero,  and  turned  against 

l^ympld-     ^^'  "*  ^®  ^^'y  *^'^*'  ^^  rebellion,  the  powerful 
diu^iies  swords  of  the  Imperial  guards.     Thu  fidthless  ad* 
troabl«f  at  renturer^  who  had  bribed  the  troops  by  (he  promise 
Borne.        of  an  immense  gratuity,  first  aspired  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  appointed  for  life  sole  Prasfect  of  the 
Praetorian  cohorts,  and  soon  afterwards  raised  his  views 
to  the  Throne  itself.*    He  held  Galba  in  contempt,  as 
a  feeble  old  man  who  could  no  longer  endure  the 
fatigues  of  military  service ;   whilst  he  ascribed  to 
himself  all  the  merit  of  the  late  revolution,  the  triumph 
gained  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  the  overthrow  of  an 
intolerable  and  disgraceful  despotism.    He  knew,  be- 
sides, that  the  Emperor  was  at  once  too  parsimonious, 
and  too  much  attached  to  the  ancient  discipline  to  gra- 
tify the  inordinate  expectations  of  the  soldiers,  by 
.  bestowing  the  largess  whidi  himself  had  promised ; 
for  which  reason  he  £Dund  it  easy  to  induce  a  great 
body  of  the  Pretorians  under  his  command  to  identify 
his  interests  with  their  own,  and  to  look  forward  to  his 
preferment  as  the  only  means  whereby  their  hc^s 
could  be  realized.    But  his  nefarious  schemes  were 
defeated  by  the  prudent  loyalty  of  Antonius  Hoaora- 
tus,  the  Tribune  of  a  Pr«torian  cohort;  who,  by  an 
eloquent  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  troops, 
affected  so  deeply  their  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  iheir 
feelings  of  shame  and  resentment,  that  he  prevailed 
upon  the  whole  camp  to  avenge  at  onoe  the  oaoae  of 
Nero,  and  to  prove  their  fidelity  to  his  successor,  by 
bringing  the  factious  Prsefect  to  a  condign  punishmisnt* 
It  pnt  to     The  soldiers  immediately  rushed  to  arms  i  and  raising 
dtaOkhj     a  shout,  which  they  knew  would  bring  Nymphidios  to 
the  loldien  ]^  p^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  opportunity  of  despatdung 
him  with  a  thousand  wounds,^  His  body  was  forth- 
with placed  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  whole  Army.f 
Character       Unfortunately  for  Galba,  the  men  who  succeeded 
©f  YiniiM.    to  the  power  of  Nymphidius,  were  neither  more  vir- 
tuous nor  more  deserving  of  confidence  than  that  in-* 
triguing  commander.    Titus  Vinius,  who  became  the 
chief  Minister  of  State,  was  dissolute  in  his  manners, 
and  tainted  in  his  reputation.    His  early  life  was 
marked  by  vices  so  gross,  as  to  have  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  even  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he 
was  cast  into  prison  for  attempting  the  virtue  of  his 
General's  wife,  while  encamped  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy.    He  was  afterwards  suspected  of  stealing 
a  ^Iden  cup  at  the  table  of  Claudius  5  an  offence 
-which  that  JSmperor  punished,  by  directing  that  at  the 
next  entertainment  he   alone   should  be  served  on 
earthenware.    But  daring,  ingenious,  and  active,  he 
-was  too  valuable  a  person  to  be  finally  disgraced.    He 
triumphed  above  all  impeachment ;    and  when  he 
vras  intrusted  by  Nero  with  the  Government  of  Nar- 
bonnese  Gaul^  he  displayed  so  much  integrity  and 
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*  nntarch,  im  G^lba,  tells  nt  that  he  promiaed  to  pay  to  every 
soldier  of  the  Prstorian  cohorts  7500  drachmas,  and  to  the 
troops  quartered  In  the  ProTinees  1250  drachmas  a  man ;  a  snm 
which  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  collect  without  Inflictinf 
on  the  Empire  a  greater  eril  than  Neio  had  done  dnrinff  his  wh<^ 

t  Tacit.  Hist,  lib  L  cjb.    Pint  w  Gal6a. 


seal,  as  to  render  doubtful  all  the  chaiges  wludi  hsd   Scn^ 
been  brought  against  him.    Tacitus  describes  him  as  ^j^J!^ 
tme  of  those  persons  whose  minds  show  an  equal  de-  >^7r^ 
gree  of  intensity  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  or  of  vice ;  and  ^^ 
who,  in  order  to  reach  a  splendid  reputation,  require    ^  ^ 
only  the  assistance  of  favourable  circumstances  and  of     ^^ 
auitable  motives.    But  the  height  to  which  he  was      te 
raised  by  Galba,  proved  the  occasion  of  his  final  ruin ;      69* 
and  the  use  whidi  he  made  of  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested,  proved  the  cause  or  the  pretext  for 
the  tragical  events  which  attended  the  close  of  this 
Monarch's  reign.* 

Nor  was  Cornelius  Laco,  who  obtuned  from  Galba  And  of 
the  office  of  Pnetorian  Prsefect,  possessed  of  either  vir-  {f^^ 
tue  or  talent  si|fficient  to  support  the  interests  of  his  ^^^^ 
Imperial  master.  He  appears  to  have  been  no  less  de- 
ficient in  courage  than  in  honesty ;  and  the  Historian 
of  these  times,  accordingly,  gives  vray  to  his  indignation 
so  far  as  to  remark,  that  the  union  of  the  most  cowardly 
of  men  with  the  most  wicked,  drew  hatred  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  Government  of  the  Prince  in  whose 
service  they  were  employed.t  There  is  no  doiibt  that 
almost  all  the  Guilts  with  which  the  short  reign  of  Galba 
was  diargeable,  ought  to  be  kid  to  their  account  His 
love  of  justice,  good  order,  and  military  discipline, 
was  of  Uttle  avail,  when  opposed  by  the  corruption 
and  avarice  of  his  principal  servants ;  and  though  it 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  thai  the  Sovereign 
was  animated  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfkre  of 
his  peopkt,  he  was  punished  for  the  evil  which  he 
allowed  his  Biimsters  to  commit,  t 

But  perhaps  the  severity  of  his  manners,  his  ad-  Aoiterity 
vanced  age,  and  his  parsimonioas  habits,  operated  more  ^  ^^ 
UttbvDurably  than  even  the  misconduct  of  his  servants,  q^^ 
in  alienating  from  him  the  affections  of  his  subjects  in 
the  CapitaL  Suetonius  observes,  that  vrhen  the  Emperor 
begaa  his  journey  to  Rome,  he  was  preceded  by  an  evil 
report  of  avarice  and  harshness.  §  On  the  way,  too,  he 
affected  a  formidable  appearance,  wearing  the  military 
dress  as  if  he  had  been  about  to  carry  hostilities  into 
an  enemy's  country  ',  and  carrying  a  dagger  suspended 
to  his  breast,  as  if  die  dread  of  assassination  had  been 
ever  present  to  his  mind.  Nor  were  his  actions, 
during  his  progress  towards  Rome,  at  all  calculated  to 
soften  the  impression  which  arose  from  his  menacing 
attitude.  Enraged  against  certain  towns  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  which  had  deliberated  too  long  before  they 
declared  in  his  fieivour,  he  punished  some  by  imposing 
exorbitant  taxes,  and  vented  his  fury  against  others  by 
demolishing  their  fortifications.  Such  officers,  more- 
over, as  had  incurred  his  resentment  or  suspicion,  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy  >  and  in  some  instances 
he  extended  his  brutal  vengeance  even  to  the  vrives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  fidlen  under  the  weight 
of  his  displeasure.  Mithridates  and  CiogoniusVarro, 
the  accomplices  of  Nymphidius  and  Petronius  Tur« 
pilianus,  who  had  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being 
fiuthfid  to  Nero,  vrere  ordered  for  military  execution  ; 
a  proceeding  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  people 
of  Rome ;  for  as  these  distinguished  persons  were  con- 
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Bio^hy.  demoed  without  being  heard  in  their  own  defenee^ 
they  perished  with  all  the  commiseration  whidi  is 
nsufilly  bestowed  upon  the  innocent  and  oppressed. 

fiat  an  event  which  occurred  immediately  before  he 
entered  the  City,  rendered  the  Emperor  an  object  of 
hiund  as  well  as  of  fear  to  the  greater  part  of  the  in* 
habitants.  The  Marines  whom  Nero  had  formed  into 
a  regular  l^on,  and  who  had  thereby  acquired  a  sank 
more  honourable  among  the  Romans,  than  that  which 
they  formerly  held  in  the  pubHe  senrice,  proceeded 
about  three  miles  from  the  gates  to  meet  Galba,  in 
order  to  s(^cit  from  him  a  confirmation  of  the  honour 
which  his  predecessor  had  conferred  nfon  them.  The 
Bmperor,  rigidly  attached  to  the  forms  of  discipline^ 
attempted  to  satisfy  them  with  an  ambtgnoiis  answer, 
craTing  time  to  consider  maturdy  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance.  Regarding  delay  in  this  ease  as  eqniva^ 
lent  to  a  refiisal,  the  petitionefs  urged  their  suit  with 
an  Iraportunily  bordmng  cm  disrespeet,  and  some  of 
them  ef&k  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  their  swords 
with  the  Tiew  of  intimidation.  Such  conduct  could 
not  escape  the  reprehension  of  Galba.  He  ordered 
the  caTalry  which  attended  him  to  rq)d.  force  by 
force }  and  a  conftict  ensuing,  many  of  the  Marines^ 
as  wdl  as  of  the  unarmed  multitude,  were  wounded 
or  put  to  death;  Dion  Cassius  writes,  that  seven 
thousand  were  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  and  that  a 
great  number  more  were  committed  to  priBoU;,  where 
they  lay  tiU  the  accession  of  Otho.  Suetonina  addsi 
that  he  decimated  those  who  escaped  the  swords  of 
his  horsemen,  and  agrees  with  the  other  Historians  of 
his  time  in  remarking,  that  to  have  entered  the  City 
amidst  so  much  blood  and  slau^bler,  was  anirersaUy 
regarded  as  a  most  inauspicious  drcumstaace;  The 
people  wbo  had  formerly  been  tauglxt  to  despise  him 
as  a  weak  shi^iah  old  man,  now  viewed  him  as  an 
object  of  horror  and  apprehension^^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  publie  measures 
of  sudi  a  ruler  would  be  viewed  in  »  fovourable  light. 
His  justice  was  pronounced  severity,  his  economy  waa 
called  avarice,  suad  the  sio^ilicity  of  his  manners  was 
held  as  rustic  coarseness.  He  was  greatly  blamed  fov 
an  act  of  patriotism,  which,  in  better  times,  would 
have  secured,  the  confidence  «id  applause  of  the 
Romans.  He  disbanded  a  cohort  of  Germans,  the 
ordinary  guard  of  the  Caesars,  and  intrusted  the  rafety 
of  hi»  person  to  the  fidelity  of  the  native  soldiers ; 
Uius  putting  an  end  to  apractice  which  has  always  been 
fovnd  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  despotism^ 
and  the  decay  of  public  l&erty.  But  Galba.  had  not 
studied  the  valuable  art  of  demg  good  things  with  sr 
becoming  grace.  He  satisfied  himeelf  with  the  wis- 
dom and  integrity  of  his  conduct  f  and  th»,  while  he 
laboured  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  Country,  and  to 
revive  her  institutions,  his  zeal  met  with  no  other  re- 
ward than  obloquy  and  distrust.  Satire  anmed  its  bit* 
terest  shafts  at  him.  If  an  expression  m  a  Play,  or  a 
song,  conveyed  a  satirical  allusiott.  to  decrepid*  age  or 
stingy  parsimony,  the  audience  instantly  applied  it  to 
their  Emperor,  with  shouts  of  merriment,  and  repeaited 
tke  "WOT A  again  and  again,  with  the  strongest  accents 
of  derision  and  triumph.  Invention  was  indulged  to 
ibe  usmeirt  In  imagining  cases  equally  ludicrous  and 
sieany  in  wdiick  tbe  unpopidar  Mooardi;  was  supposed 
to  hove  displayed  his  characteristic  propensifties;    Far 
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example,  the  malicious  wito  of  Rome  maintained,  that  SeMur 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Tenagonla  presented  tbe  Em^  flnlprditt 
peror  with  a  crown  of  gohl  weighmg  fifteen  pounds,  he  ^■^'^ 
insisted  that  it  was  three  ounces  deficient  j  and  thal^ ' 
to  ascertain  the  foct»  heonleredit  to  be  mdteddoiru, 
and  placedinthe  sraies,- divested  of  all  ex^aneous 
matter.  They  gave  out,  too,  that  whenever  he  saw  k 
sumptuous  feast  placed  on  the  Imperial  table,  his 
i^petlCe  was  taken  away  by  the  recollection  of  th^ 
cost  i  and  that  instead  of  eating  he  could  only  utter 
groans  and  prudential  maxims,  and  deplore  the  misery 
of  his  fote,  which  condemned  faim  to  witness  such 
unseasonable  profosfon.  They  said  that  he  rewarded 
the  integrity  of  his  steward  by  the  pressnt  of  a  few 
peas  f  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  so  churmed 
wi^  the  notes  of  a  flute,  which  was  played  during  sn 
entertainment  hi  the  Palaee,  that  he  drew  fk^om  hl« 
purse  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  three  faitMngs,  and 
bestowed  it  with  an  ah"  of  generosity  upon  the  match- 
less performer.* 

These  ridiculons  fictions  were  not  lost  upon  th«  He  tt- 
credulous  mal%nity  of  tbe  Roman  populace;  and  a  temptito 
measure  wh^h  Galba  actually  adopted,  to  i«p<dr  taier^^^  *^ 
losses  of  the  pid>Hc  Treasury,  contributed  not  a  ^ttle  ,^e  W* 
to  aggrarale  the    rumours    which  were  eircalated  Nero, 
agasnst  him.    Finding  upon  inquiry  that  thefoolisH 
diomitions  of  Nero  amounted  to  a  tery  large  sum,  h^ 
resolved  t&  have  the  whole  refunded,  with  the  excep** 
tion  of  one-tenth  j  bu^  as  Tacitus  observes,  the  per^* 
sons  who  had  received  the  late  Emperor's  benefhetions^   ' 
were  too  pmligal  of  money  to  have  even  one*teiith 
remainhig,  and  had,  besides,  neither  laads  nor  income 
which  Gidba  could  attach.     Determined  that  this 
financiBl  expedient  should  not  be  defoated,  the  thriflD]f 
Monarch  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  against  fbese 
into  whose  hands  the  Imperial  presents  had  passed^ 
either  in  the  way  of  pardiase,  or  in  the  evdhiary  tiaaa* 
actions  of  trade.     The  vexation  and  ineoavenieaeis 
which  attended  this  step  were  extreme.    Matty  housei 
and  estates  were  broi^ht  into  the  mariicet }  and  n# 
fewer  than  thirty  members  of  tbe  Equestrian  Oi«*sf 
were  implicated  in  the  investigation^  and  exposed  to 
great  pecuniary  loss-f 

The  public  were  not  grieved  to  find,  that  those  whdai  Condoct  fas 
Nero  had  enriched  by  impr(^er  means,  were  n<m  rea«'  r^purd  to 
dered  as  poor  as  those  whom  he  had  rebbed  5  bat  they  llsellmua.. 
were  indignant  to  perceive  that  Vinius,  and  the  olhev 
fevourites  about  Comt,  to  whose  counsels  the  harrii 
measures  described  above  were  every  where  attribute^ 
indulged  meanwhUe  in  the  most  unbounded  horary  | 
abused  in  a  very  shemefoi  manner  the  HifiUenee  which 
they  had  acquired  over  Oalba;  protected  the  guilty  | 
oppressed  the  innocent  5  and  set  up  ta  sttle  every  office, 
privil^,  and  immunity,  wbieh  the  Gevemraeiit  could 
bestow.  Tigellinus,oneefthemostiafemowsandmia* 

chievous  of  Nero^s  Ministers,  and  whose  punishmenC 
the  People  never  ceased  to  demand,  was  observed  in 
particcdar  to  enjoy  the  countenance  ot  several  power- 
M  persons  at  the  head  of  afiirirs;  He  had  puiehascd 
the  good  offices  of  Vinius  by  large  sums  of  money; 
Ae  fruit  of  his  intrigues  and  corruption  j  and  itm 
hrtterinductid  Gfl*b»  to  publish  an  ordinance  in  defence 
of  a  miscreant,  who  had  btxrt  the  principal  agent  ia 
Nero's  worst  crimes,  representing  Chat  he  taboured 
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Biography,  under  a  mortal  disease,  whicli,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
would  soon  terminate  his  life  9  and  condemning  the 
cruel  and  vindictive  disposition,  which  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  a  man  who  was  already  enduring  a  severe 
affliction  under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Gods.^ 
From  this  period  the  most  moderate  and  even 
P  T'lrri  P^^fiotic  measures  pursued  by  Galba  were  misrepre- 
^M  and  '  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  foundation  for  dislike  and  suspi- 
diwrorted.  cion.  It  was  in  vain,  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  to  their 
duty ;  that  he  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  those 
who  by  their  false  accusations  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  innocent  persons ;  that  he  delivered  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  such  slaves  as  had  borne  unjust 
evidence  against  their  masters ;  that  he  recalled  those 
who  under  pretence  of  treason  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  Nero,  and  restored  them  to  their  rank  and 
fortunes.  His  wisdom  and  good  intentions  were 
equally  despised.  The  corrupted  populace  regretted 
the  dissipation  and  spectacles  which  occupied  the  cares 
of  the  late  reign  5  the  theatrical  amusements  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  Circus,  in  which  their  days  and  nights 
were  passed.  The  more  thoughtful  perceived  that  the 
Government  would  be  at  once  capricious  and  severe 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  soldier,  whose  rules  of  adminis- 
tration were  derived  from  the  habits  of  a  camp ; 
while  the  men  of  Consular  and  Patrician  dignity  had 
already  been  made  to  feel,  that  the  whole  authority  of 
their  Order  was  sunk  in  the  intrigues  and  venal  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  military  adventurers.! 
The  Anny  The  crisis  of  Galba's  fate  was  no  doubt  accelerated 
diMatisfied.  {|y  jijj  injudicious  conduct  towards  the  Provincial 
armies,  whose  affections  he  ought  to  have  secured 
while  he  was  engaged  in  suppressing  the  arrogance  of 
the  Praetorians  at  Rome.  To  the  Gauls,  indeed,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  under  Vindex, 
^e  was  advised  to  grant,  not  only  a  remission  of  tri- 
bute, but  even  the  more  important  gift  of  Citizenship, 
with  all  the  honours  and  privileges  which  belonged 
to  natives  of  Italy.  The  troops  in  Germany,  however, 
who  had  followed  the  victorious  standards  of  Virginius, 
and  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Senate,  were  allowed  to  pass  unrewarded ; 
on  which  account,  though  they  were  now  commanded 
by  aGreneral  nominated  by  Galba,  they  did  not  fail  to 
axpress  their  disappointment,  in  language  which 
breathed  mutiny  and  rebellion.  When  intelligence  was 
brought  to  Galba,  that  the  Guards  were  dissatisfied  be- 
cause no  gratuity  had  been  conferred  upon  them  at  his 
accession,  he  replied,  in  a  spirit  nojouger  suited  to  the 
character  of  Romans,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  levy 
9oldiert,  not  to  huy  thenu  This  answer  completely  alien- 
ated the  Army  at  home  and  abroad.  Insulted  and  angry 
at  the  haughty  style  which  he  assumed,  the  legions,  as 
wellas  thePrsetorian  cohorts, showed  themselves  ready 
for  a  change;  and  nothing. was  now  wanting,  but  a 
I^ausible  pretext,  to  induce  them  to  invest  a  more 
liberal  master  with  the  ensigns  of  Imperial  power.  { 

Galba  at  length  opened  his  eyes  to  his  situation,  but 
he  mistook  the  cause  of  the  odium  and  contempt  into 
which  his  character  had  fallen.  He  imagined  that  the 
Roman  people  despised  him  because  he  had  no  heir  to 
succeed  him  on  the  Throne;  for  which  reason  he 
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determined  to  adopt  a  young  man  of  such  birth  and  Serrii* 
qualities,  as  would  revive  for  the  head  of  the  Govern-  Solpidn 
ment  that  respect  and  affection  to  which  his  childless    ^^ 
old  age  had  for  some  time  rendered  him  a  stranger,  ""^v^ 
Yinius  was  eager  in  his  recommendation  of  Otho,  a 
personage  who  figured  in  a  manner  not  veiy  creditable    ^^ 
to  his  sense  or  virtue,  during  the  reign  of  Neroi  and     ^ 
who,  on  account  of  the  equally  abandoned  Poppea,     ^9 
was  sent  into  an  honourable  exile,  as  Governor  of 
Lusitania.     With  the  fickleness  and  want  of  &ith 
which  distinguished  his  whole  life,  Otho  was  the  first 
conmiander  of  a  Province  who  declared  against  his 
master ;  and  the  strenuous  exertions  which  he  then 
made  to  secure  the  crown  for  Gralba  arose,  it  is  said, 
from  the  expectations  which  he  even  at  that  time 
entertained  of  being  adopted  by  him,  and  ndsed  to 
the  name  of  Csesar. 

That  hope  was  daily  flattered  by  the  partiality  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  assurances  of  Vinius  ;  for  the  latter, 
whose  daughter,  it  was  reported,  was  to  become  the 
wife  of  Otho,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  effect  an 
object  so  dear  to  them  both.    But  the  views  of  Galba 
were  otherwise  directed.     He  appears  to  have  sus- 
pected the  selfish  motives  of  his  Minister,  which  were 
artfully  exposed  by  Laco  and  Icelus;    and  Tacitus 
thinks  that,  in  his  choice  of  a  successor,  the  old  Em- 
peror was  principally  actuated  by  a  regard  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  Otho*s  cha- 
racter, notorious  at  once  for  vice  and  insincerity. 
The  love  of  virtue,  and  a  sentiment  of  patriotism,  And  fixa 
determined  his  election  in  favour  of  Piso  Licinianus,^FiK 
the  son  of  M.  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  whose  ripe  years"*"""* 
and  pure  morals  promised  long  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  the  Empire. 

This  unfortunate  person  had  been  adopted  by  one  of 
the  Piso  family^  probably  after  the  death  of  his  father 
and  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother,  fell 
victims  to  the  jealousy  of  Claudius.    Another  brother 
was  slain  by  order  of  Nero,  while  Piso  himself  was 
driven  into  exile,  whence  he  seems  not  to  have  re- 
turned till  after  the  revolution  which  placed  Galba  on 
the  Throne.    Suetonius  assures  us,  that  this  Emperor 
had  been  always  fond  of  Piso,  and  had  even  resolved, 
long  before  he  attained  supreme  power,  to  make  him 
the  heir  of  his  name  and  fortune.     Others  think  that 
the  new  Caesar  owed  his  elevation  to  Laco,  the  Prsto- 
rian  Prsfect,  who  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with 
him,  but  who,  on   this  occasion,  pretended  to  be  an 
entire  stranger  to  his  history,  in  order  that  his  recom- 
mendation might  not  be  suspected  of  personal  or  in- 
terested feelings.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Galba 
was  much  delighted  with  the  severe  manners  and  spot- 
less reputation  of  his  adopted  son.    Taking  him  by  the  M^< 
hand,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  Officers  of  State,  he^* 
addressed  him  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  set 
forth  with  much  earnestness  the  duties  which  he  had 
to  perform,  and  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  it 
should  be  his  study  to  avoid.   *'  Let  the  ftite  of  Nero,*' 
said  he,  "  ever  be  before  your  eyes.    Think  of  the 
end  of  that  unhappy  Prince,  whose  empty  mind  was 
inflated  with  pride,  merely  because  he  could  reckon 
in  his  fiimily  a  long  line  of  Caesars  !     It  was  not  Vin- 
dex, with  his  thousands  of  unarmed  Gaols,  nor  I  with 
my  single  legion  that  overturned  his  Government.    It 
was  his  own  debauchery,  and  his  monstrous  cruelty 
that  forced  mankind  to  shake  off  his  detestable  yoke ; 
and  to  create  an  example,  till  then  unknown^  of  an 
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Biograpby.  Emperor  condemned  and  punished.  Thongh  raised 
to  this  high  station  of  rank  and  power  by  the  success 
of  our  arms^  and  by  the  more  legitimate  authority  of  a 
free  and  unanimous  election  ;  and  though  disposed  to 
govern  with  the  strictest  regard  to  justice^  and  to  all 
the  rights  and  charities  of  social  ]i£e,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  attacks  of  envy,  and  even  of 
disaffection.  Be  not^  however,  dismayed,  though  a 
few  Actions  politicians^  or  mutinous  soldiers^  should 
disturb  the  commencement  of  your  reign.  When  the 
act  which  I  now  perform  is  made  known  to  my  peo- 
ple, their  affections  to  my  Government  will  be  con- 
hrmed,  and  my  old  age,  the  chief  occasion  of  their 
reproach  and  fear,  will  be  entirely  forgoiten.  The 
bad,  it  is  true,  will  always  regret  Nero,  but  it  must  be 
our  study  that  none  except  the  bad  may  ever  have 
cause  to  regret  him.*'* 

"  The  best  and  shortest  rule  that  I  can  lav  down  for 
your  conduct  is,  to  reflect  on  what  you  yourself  have 
approved  or  condemned  in  the  conduct  of  other 
Princes.  Here,  the  Government  rests  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  those  for  whose  behoof  it  is  exer- 
cised 5  for  there  are  not  in  this  country,  as  in  some 
others,  only  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  born  to  cer- 
tain command,  and  the  other  to  constant  and  unreflect- 
ing obedience.  Oi>  the  contrary,  you  are  called  upon 
to  govern  a  people,  who,  as  they  are  not  qualified  to 
enjoy  a  boundless  freedom,  so  assuredly  wUl  not  submit 
to  an  unlimited  servitude."! 

During  this  scene,  Piso  acquitted  himself  like  one 
-who  had  been  lodg  in  the  habit  of  repressing  his 
feelings.  No  sign  of  emotion  was  perceived  in  him 
from  first  to  last.  His  answer  was  full  of  respect 
towards  his  father  and  Sovereign,  and  of  modesty  as 
far  as  it  respected  his  own  character  and  pretensions. 
He  appeared,  says  Tacitus,  neither  elated  nor  insensi- 
ble ;  and  every  one  thought  him  more  deserving^  of 
Empire  than  eager  to  enjoy  it. 
kStm  Galba  proceeded  without  loss  of  time,  to  make 

ttkcs  known  to  the  Praetorian  guards  and  the  Senate  the 
^?  *^«  adoption  of  Piso.  Combining  in  his  speech  the  brevity 
Jg^^^  of  an  Emperor  with  the  manner  and  accent  of  a  mill- 
•^  Soyite.  ^rf  ch^^*  he  informed  the  soldiers  of  what  had  just 
taken  place ;  referring  to  the  example  of  Augustus 
and  the  practice  of  the  Comihonwealth,  as  an  autho- 
rity for  so  important  a  measure.  He  n^lected  to 
mix  any  kind  expression  or  soothing  promise  in  his 
address  to  this  most  capricious  portion  of  his  army, 
accustomed  to  be  courted,  solicited,  and  praised  5 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  gloomy  and  dis- 
satisfied ;  indignant  that  they  should  be  refused  the 
largess  which  had  usually  been  given  to  them  on  the 
most  peaceful  accession,  in  a  csTse  wherein  the  Emperor 
owed  his  Crown  to  their  arms  or  approbation.  Tacitus 
remarks,  that  a  little  liberality  on  this  occasion,  would 
have  secured  to  Galba  the  affections  of  all  orders  of 
men,  and  bound  to  his  interest  the  sendees  of  the 
Praetorians ;  but  he  chose  to  persevere  in  his  adherence 
to  ancient  maxims,  though  it  was  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Roman  institutions 
had  passed  entirely  away.^ 

^  Tuit.  Hiti.  lib.  i.  c.  14—1$.  Pint  te  GaUa.  Suet  Galba,  17. 

T  Tacit.  <n  wpritf  and  c  18. 

X  Tacit.  Hut,  lib.  i.  c  IS.  Constat,  potmase  condliari  animot 
qHOHtul&cumque  parci  teuit  liberaUtate  :  noatit  atUiquui  rigor  et 
nimia  teveritat  /  cuijam  paret  non  tumus^ 


The  address  to  the  Senate,  was  neither  more  leng-     Serrivs 
thened  nor  more  conciliatory  than  that  which  he  pro-    Sulpidus. 
nounced  in  the  camp.  Piso  indeed  expressed  himself  in  ^^^^^ 
a  kind  and  modest  manner,  and  gained  the  hearts  of 
most  of  his  auditors.  Many  of  the  Senators  approved  of 
his  elevation  to  the  purple ;  and  even  those  whose  views 
pointed  in  a  different  direction,  were  pleased  with  his 
gentle  demeanour,  and  could  not  withhold  their  appro- 
bation from  the  choice  of  Galba.    But  the  tranquillity  The  Senate 
of  the  Empire  could  no  longer  be  secured  by  any  receive  the 
political  arrangements  adopt^  at  Rome.    The  muti-  ?°^*^Lvi 
nous  legions  in  Germany  called  openly  for  a  new  ^^^"'•"v  • 
master  5  threatening  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  add  force 
to  their  demand  by  joining  with  the  disaffected  in  all 
the  Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  The  Senate,  alarmed 
at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  proposed  to  send  a  deputation 
of  its  members  to  appease  the  sedition  $  while  the 
friends  of  the  Emperor  suggested  that  Piso  should  be 
commissioned  at  the  head  of  that  body,  in  the  hope 
that  the  name  of  Caesar,  added  to  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature,  would  bring  back  the  soldiers  to  duty 
and  submission.    But  the  conspiracy,  it  is  evident, 
had  already  extended  to  the  Capital  3  for  no  one  would 
consent  to  discharge  the  office  of  Deputy  in  the  pro- 
posed mission  to  the  army  on  the  Rhine  $  and  Galba, 
compelled  to  receive  the  excuses  of  his  servants,  be- 
came more  and  more  an  object  of  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Otho;  meanwhile,  availed  himself  of  these  circum-  Otho  ex- 
stances,  so  favourable  to  his   aspiring  views.     His  citeiacon* 
private  affairs  had  already  reached  that  point  of  con-  3^^^ 
fusion  and  despair  at  which  frugality  is  useless,  and  Galba^ 
all  the  ordinary  expedients  of  industry  can  afford  no 
relief.     He  acknowledged  that  his  debts  amounted 
to  a  sum  equivalent  in  our  money  to  sixteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that,  unless  he  were  raised  to* 
the  Sceptre,  he  could  no  longer  hold  a  place  in  society. 
He  assured  his  friends  that  the  decisive  moment  of 
his  existence  had  arrived ;  and  that  if  he  must  perish, 
it  was  of  no  consequence  to  him  whether  it  should  be 
in  the  field  of  battle  contending  for  a  Crown,  or  in  the 
Forum  struggling  with  his  creditors.    These  senti- 
ments, too,  were  supported  in  Otho  by  a  firm  and 
resolute  courage,  unlike  the  effeminacy  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  delicate  exterior  of  his  person.    His 
dependents,  moreover,  accustomed  to  the  voluptuous 
habits  and  the  luxurious  living  which  prevailed  in  the 
Court  of  Nero,  Incessantly  stimulated  his  ambition, 
and  advised  him  to  risk  every  thing  in  order  to  gratijpf 
it.    Such  exhortations  were  calculated  to  please  his 
vanity;  and  his  splendid  dreams  of  Imperial  mag-« 
nificence  and  power  were  almost  converted  into  reali- 
ties by  the  mystical  assurances  of  the  Astrologers, 
who,  it  is  said,  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  chosen 
by  Destiny  to  fill  the  Throne   of  Augustus  after  the 
death  of  Galba.^ 

Having  determined  to  encounter  all  the  hazards  of  His  mo- 
the  momentous  enterprise,  he  employed  his  freedman  ^^^  *^* 
Onomastus,  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed  about  eight  ^    "^ 
thousand  pounds,  to  gain  a  party  among  the  Preto- 
rians,  who  should  hold  themselves  prepared  for  the 
most  daring  attempts.    By  his  presents  and  promises, 
this  agent  bribed  two  inferior  officers  of  that  dis- 
tinguished   cohort,  who    undertook    to    provide  a 


•  Tacit.  Bia,  Ub,  i.  c  21,  22.    Suet.  OMon.  5. 
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Blognpby.  certain  number  of  confederates  well  armed  and  reso- 
lute i  and  tbus^.sayi  Tacitus,  two  soldiers  eng%ed  to 
dethrone  one  £mperor  and  make  another,  and  suc- 
ceeded.* 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  Otho,  according  to  custom 
^  .  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  was  receired  as  usual ; 

S^SSSLi-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  attended  Galba,  who  was  about  to  offer 
•  tacr.  up  a  sacrifice*    At  this  rite  the  conspirators  had  the 

satisfaction  to  hear  the  Priest  who  consulted  the  entrails 
of  the  victim,  declare  that  there  were  strong  signs  of 
impending  anger  on  the  part  of  the  Gods,  and  of  im- 
minent danger  proceeding  from  a  domestic  enemy.t 

While  hQ  was  thus  employed,  Onomastus  presented 
himself,  and  communicated  the  signal  to  his  master 
that  every  thing  was  ready.  Otho,  excusing  himself 
on  the  pretence  of  private  business,  took  leave  of  the 
Emperor,  and  acc<mipanied  his  freedman  to  the  Fomm, 
where  he  found  only  twenty-ihree  soldiers,  who  saluted 
him  by  the  title  of  Cesar.  His  confidence  gave  way 
at  the  sight  of  so  small  a  number,  and  he  appeared 
desirous,  says  Plutarch,  to  relinquish  an  undertaking 
which  had  been  so  badly  concerted.  But  the  soldiers 
would  not  allow  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  They  put 
him  into  a  chair,  and  conducted  him  to  the  camp 
sword  in  hand,  inviting  their  friends  and  companions 
to  fallow  their  example.  The  Tribune  who  guarded 
the  gate,  either  taken  by  surprise  or  being  privy  to 
the  conspiracy,  allowed  them  to  enter  without  oppo- 
sttk>n  ;  while  the  other  officers  on  duty,  uowillii^  to 
expose  themselves  to  jeopardy  in  a  fidling  cause, 
looked  quietly  on  passing  events,  and  permitted  them 
to  take  their  course. 
Pi8o  ad-  Meanwhile  Cralba  continued  to  assist  in  the  pious 

dresses  the  duties  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  to 
Prstorian  fatigue  with  his  prayers  the  unfiriendly  Gods  who  had 
duty'ilt'the  ^<^^^r  declared  for  his  rivaL  A  report  had  already 
-Palace.  reached  the  Palace  that  the>eamp  was  in  a  staSe  oE 
mutiny,  and  that  some  man  of  rank  had  placed  hi»» 
self  at  the  head  of  the  siMiers^  Piso,  in  order  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  cohort  then  on  guard, 
assembled  them  under  the  windows  of  the  Imperial 
residence,  and  addresse^^  them  in  a  speech  equally  re- 
markable for  doquenee  and  §ew  knowledge  of  the 
several  characters  whose  interests  were  at  stake.  His 
words  and  authority  produced  &  salutary  eflhct.  The 
Praetorians,  accustomed  to  reverence  the  orders  of 
Caesar,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  professed  their 
readiness  to  serve  him.  But  the  rest  of  the  military 
were  devoted  to  the  risbg  fortune  of  Otho  -,  and  the 
zeal  of  the  guards  themselves,  was  not  long  proof 
against  the  revolutionary  spirit  with  which  the  caflap 
and  the  city  was  filled,  t 
Death  of  The  friends  of  Galba  were  divided  in  their  opinimw 
Galba.  whether  he  ought  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  Pklace,  and 
fortify  himself  against  the  attempts  of  the  in&tusteA 
soldiery,  or  go  forth  at  the  head  of  l^e  bands  which 
still  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  sub* 
due  tiie  sedition  by  force  of  arms.  The  Emperor, 
who  wanted  neither  courage  nor  dignity*  of  sentiment, 
made  haste  to  determine  in  favour  of  the  nobkev 
means ;  on\j  it  was  deemed  n  proper  precaution  to 
send  Pisa  beforehand  to  the  Praetorian-camp,  to  pvepara 
both  officers  and  men  for-  the  reception*  of  their  h»» 
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perial  General.    It  was  thought  that  the  great  name   Serriu 
of  the  young  Prince,  the  recent  splendour  of  his  adop-  H«a» 
tion,  and  the  aversion  which  he  was  known  to  bear  to    ^^ 
Vinius,  who  was  now  detested  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  would  render  him  agreeable  to  the  military. 
But  the  work  of  sedition  was  completed  before  he 
could  reach  the  camp.    Otho  had  given  instractiona 
to  break  open  the  armoury,  and  to  bring  forth  a  sup* 
ply  of  weapons  for  all  his  adherents,  soldiers  and 
civilians  ;  and  he  was  already  addressing  them  in  a 
pompous  harangue,  fiill  of  invectives  agunst  Galba 
and  his  Government,  to  which  his  audience  were  reply. 
ing  in  shouts  of  triumph  and  congratulation.    Upon 
hearing  this  tumultuous  noise  Piso  returned  towards 
the  Palace,  when  he  met  the  Emperor,  who  was  now 
approaching  the  Fonun.    At  the  same  moment,  Otho 
despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  to  prevent  any  rising 
in  the  dty  in  favour  of  Galba»  and  these  happened  to 
reach  the  Forum,  while  the  attendants  of  the  aged 
Monarch  were  striving  to  convey  him  through  it,  on 
his  way  to  the  camp.    No  sooner  did  the  armed  band 
appear,  than  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cohort  which 
was  with  Galba  tore  that  Prioce*s  image  from  the  pole 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground.    This  act  of  brutal  in* 
solence  was  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt,  and  all 
the  soldiers  immediately  declared  for  Otho.    Those 
who  carried  Galba,  disconcerted  and  alarmed,  over- 
turned the  litter  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  left  him 
to  the  insults  and  violence  of  the  enraged  conspirator!. 
His  kst  words  hai^  been  differently  reported,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  pc^itieal  bias  of  the  several  historians  who 
have  written  his  life.    Some  say  that  he  humbly  ei* 
postubted  with  his  miirdeiers,  and  promised  to  gratify 
their  wishes  on  aU  points,  if  they  would  grant  him  an 
opportunity  of  reforming  his  (jovemment.      Otbeis 
assure  us,  that  he  boldly  presented  hia  throat  to  the 
nssassuw,  and  invited  them  to  strike^  if  they  thought 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  recpiired  such  a  sacrifice 
The  barbarity  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  was 
fuUy   manifested    by   the    numeroua  and    unseemly 
wouncb  which  they  inflicted  upon  his  body,  even  after 
he  was  dead.    The  soldier  who  cut  off  his  head,  at 
first  wrapped  it  in  his  ek>ak,  there  being  no  hair  on  the 
forehead  by  wUch  to  h<M  it  up;  till  exhorted  by  lus 
comrades  to  show  the  trophy  of  thftir  guilty  exploit, 
he  thrust  his  fingers  iato  the  mouth,  and  so  caised  it 
in  the  air,  to  grawy  the  euriaaity  and  resvei^ga  of  the 
sanguinary  rabble«* 

Vittiua,  whose  crimes  wem  the  saain  cause  of  thisAadw^ 
conspiracy;  and  who,  there  is-  reason  to  believe,  ^p^ 
privy  to  the  designs  of  Otho,  did  not  tong  escape  with 

imputtity.  He  waa  run  through  the  body  by  the  spear 
of  a  soldier.  The  virtnaus  Pisa  eneouaaered  the  asBae  I 
iite ;  but  it  waa  not  usitil  ScmproniuB  Densus,  a  Cap- 
taitt  of  tiie  Praatoffiana,  had  sacrifieed  lu»  own  life  to 
proteat  that  of  Casar.  That  generon»  CeBtiuFion,th0 
only  aaan»  says  Plutarch,  worthy  of  the  auaae  of  Roman 
on  whom  the  Sun  looked  daring  that  day  o£  guilt  and 
hovror,  drew  his  dagger,  and  upKuraidiaig  the  assassins 
wdtJi  t^eir  perfidy,  turned  their  blows  agpaioBt  himself 
and  thereby  afforded  Piso  time  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Temple  of  Vestab  His>  repeat,  however,  being  imme- 
diately n»da  known^  he  was  dragged  thenee,  aad 


•  Tacit  HiMt,  lUi.  i.  c.  24,  25, 
X  Ihid.  «/  tuprA,  c.  29. 


t  Ibid,  c  27. 


^'Tkciti  HUt,  Kb.i.  c  46^-^12.  SueC  Gmiba;.  20.  Plat,  m 
GalbA.  Tacitus  says,  thnt  ba^ng*  preaealed  hi»  throat  Galba  floc- 
clalmed,  ^gcraU  tic/erireni,  ti  ita  e  HfpubUcA  vi<<|y«lMr« 
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Bjopiphj.  butchered  at  the  gates  of  the  asylum.    Piso  fell  at  the 
a^e  of  thirty^ne^  leaving  a  name  much  more  splendid 
than  his  fortune,  and  haying  enjoyed  the  rank  of  heir 
to  the  Roman  Empire  only  during  four  unhappy  days. 
The  body  of  Galba  remained  for  a  long  time  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  insult,  his  head  having  been  sold  in 
order  to  gratify  a  mean  species  of  revenge  on  the  part 
of  a  freemnan,  whose  patron  had  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Emperor.    At  length  the  corpse  of  the 
descendant  of  the  Sulpxcii  and  Gatuli  was  given  to  one 
of  bis  slaves^  who  confenred  upon  it  a  private  burial 
in    the  gardens  belonging  to  his  family.    Such  was 
the  end  of  Galba,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy*^ 
three,  after  enjoying  a  prosperous  fortune  during  the 
reigns  of  five  successive  Princes,  and  being  blessed 
with  a  degree  of  happiness  whilst  others  reigned,  which 
he  could  not  obtain  from  the  possession  of  supreme 
Qmcter  power  in  his  own  person.     His  talents,  says  Tacitus, 
•(Q|^l»y  were  not  of  the  first  order ;  and  in  respect  of  morals, 
'^'^       he  was  rather  free  from  vice  than  endued  with  any 
distinguished  virtues.    He  was  neither  indifferent  to 
feme,  nor  passionately  fond  of  reputation.  The  wealth 
of  other  men  never  excited  in  him  either  envy  or 
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cupidity  ;  he  was  economical  in  the  disbursement  of  Servim 
his  own,  and  rigidly  exact  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  finances.  He  was  in  too  many  instances 
governed  by  his  friends  and  dependents.  When  these 
were  honest,  his  facility  did  not  hurt  his  reputation ; 
but  when  they  proved  wicked,  his  complaisance  ren- 
dered  him  despicable.  The  splendour  of  his  birth, 
and  the  evil  of  the  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast^ 
served  in  some  degree  to  protect  his  character,  and 
procured  the  name  of  wisdom  for  actions  which  were 
remarkable  only  for  their  imbecility.  As  long  as  he 
was  a  private  man  he  appeared  to  merit  a  much 
higher  station  5  and  every  one  would  have  thought 
him  deserving  of  supreme  power,  had  he  never  been 
exalted  to  the  condition  of  Emperor.* 

Suetonius  informs  us,  that  the  Senate,  as  soon  as 
they  were  allowed,  erected  a  statue  to  Galba,  on 
a  column  in  the  Forum,  at  the  spot  where  he  was 
murdered ;  and  adds,  that  VespasiaDUs,from  a  suspicion 
that  assassins  had  been  sent  by  that  Emperor  into 
Judsea  to  cut  him  off,  ordered  the  decree  to  be  can- 
ceiled,  and  the  figure  to  be  taken  down. 
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Otbo  was  descended  from  an  honourable  family  in 
Btruria,  which,  according  to  Suetonius,  boasted  the 
blood  €i(  the  ancient  Kings  of  that  country.  His 
fiither,  Lucius  Otho,  was  a  person  of  great  weight  in 
the  counsels  of  Bome,  during  the  administration  of 
Claudius  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  borne  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  Tiberius,  as  to  have  been  generally 
esteemed  a  near  relation  of  that  Emperor.  By  his 
wife,  Allna  Terrentia,  he  had  two  sons  5  the  elder  of 
whom,  Lucius  Titienus,  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend 
a  private  life  j  the  younger,  who  was  named  M.  Sal- 
▼xns,  became  the  successor  of  Galba,  whom,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  he  both  raised  and  cast  down  by 
the  guilt  of  conspiracy. 

The  history  of  Otho  first  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  reader  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Sharing  deeply  in  the  vices  and  extravagances  of  that 
infatuated  Prince,  he  obtained  not  only  his  private 
friendship,  but  even  a  considerable  influence  in  tiie 
affairs  of  State ;  till  at  length  the  rivalry  which  took 
place  between  them  for  the  affections  of  Poppsea,  pro- 
duced such  a  degree  of  hatred  and  mutual  suspicion, 
as  miist  soon  have  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the 
favourite,  had  not  Seneca  procured  for  the  latter  the 
Government  of  Lusitania,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  to 
nn  honourable  exHe.  The  resentment  with  which  this 
usage  inspired  him,  sought  a  ready  gratification  in  the 
revolt,  which,  originating  with  Vindex  in  Gaul,  ex- 
tended to  the  legion  in  Spidn,  and  ultimately  trans- 
ferred the  possession  of  power  froni  the  hands  of  Nero 
to  those  of  Galba.    Having  thus  seen  the  last  of  the 


family  of  Augustus  deprived  at  once  of  sovereignty 
and  life,  Otho  busied  himself  in  fomenting  those  dis- 
gusts and  enormities  which  he  found  prevailing  in 
the  army,  and  which,  he  knew,  would  prove  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his 
imibition.  The  result  proved  that  his  calculations 
were  founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of^he  mate- 
rials which  he  had  determined  to  employ;  but  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  thereby 
calling  into  action  a  principle  which  he  might  never 
be  able  to  controul,  and  ^ving  his  sanction  to  the 
exercise  of  a  species  of  military  despotism,  of  which 
he  was  himself  to  experience  the  cruel  and  capricious 
effects. 

In  the  first  days  of  his  power,  Otho  seemed  desirous 
to  atone,  by  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  Govero- 
ment,  for  the  badness  of  the  means  which  he  had 
used  for  attaining  it.  He  pardoned  in  a  very  graceful 
manner  the  obsdnacy  with  which  Marius  CelsuSi  the 
Consul  dect,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  partisans 
of  the  new  reign.  He  appointed  men  of  character  to 
all  the  important  offices,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the 
Provinces ;  and  he  satisfied  the  justice  of  the  army 
and  of  the  populace,  by  delivering  up  to  punishment 
the  infamous  TigeDinus,  so  long  the  minister  of  Nero  • 
vices  and  tyranny.  As  soon  as  he  found  himsetf  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  he  resolved  to  forget  all  the 
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injuries  and  quarrels  which  attached  to  his  private 
history.  He  granted  immunities  to  the  soldiers^  and 
held  forth  to  the^mass  of  the  people. the  prospect  of 
enjoying  once  more  those  public  sights  and  festivities, 
which  still  endeared  to  them  the  remembrance  of 
Nero's  liberality.  In  short,  he  appeared  all  at  once  to 
have  changed  his  nature ;  and,  accordingly,  those  who 
had  formerly  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  furious 
and  depraved  of  mankind,  now  looked  to  him  as  the 
restorer  of  the  Commonwealth,'  and  a  pattern  of 
national  virtue  and  decorum/ 

But  it  was  remarked  by  the  more  discerning  of  his 
friends,  that  he  carried  his  complaisance  rather  too  far, 
when,  to  indulge  a  whim  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
he  permitted  them  to  salute  him  by  the  name  of  Nero, 
and  to  set  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
city  the  statues  of  that  Emperor.  It  is  even  said, 
that,  in  official  letters  which  he  sent  by  couriers  into 
Spain,  announcing  his  accession  to  it\&  Throne,  he 
coupled,  in  his  superscription,  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Agrippina  with  his  own ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  per- 
ceived that  this  practice  gave  offence  to  the  higher 
classes  of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  induced  to  discon- 
tinue it.f 

The  ^vour  which  by  these  and  similar  means  ne 
had  gained  with  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  very  unseemly  and  alarming  occurrence. 
He  had  issued  orders  to  remove  the  seventeenth  cohort 
from  Ostia  to  Rome  j  and  the  Tribune  Crispinus,  on 
whom  this  duty  was  imposed,  desirous  to  put  the 
troops  in  motion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  evening  to  pack  up  their  arms  and 
baggage,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  city  during  the 
night,  or  very  early  on  the  ensuing  morning.  As  soon 
as  these  preparations  were  observed,  the  most  turbulent 
of  the  soldiers  affected  to  entertain  suspicions  in  re- 
gard to  the  object  of  such  unusual  haste  and  secresy. 
They  cried  out  that  Crispinus  came  with  no  good  in- 
tention )  that  the  Senate  had  some  design  against  the 
Government;  and  that  the  arms  which  he  was  so 
eager,  to  convey  to  the  Capital,  were  to  be  employed 
against  the  Emperor,  and  not  in  his  service.  These 
fears  sootf  spread  among  the  corrupted  and  riotous 
Praetorians.  Exasperated  at  the  plot  which  they 
imagined  had  been  formed  against  Otho,  and  which 
was  now  detected  by  their  own  sagacity,  some  of  them 
seized  upon  the  waggons,  while  others  attacked  the 
officers  who  laboured  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and  put 
Crispinus  and  two  Centurions  to  death.  They  forth- 
with resolved  to  march  in  arms  to  Rome,  to  protect 
the  Emperor  from  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Being 
informed  oji  their  arrival  that  about  eighty  Senators 
and  Magistrates  with  their  families  were  supping  in 
the  Palace,  they  exclaimed,  that  now  was  the  time  to 
crush,  at  one  blow,  fdl  the  adversaries  of  Otho.  The 
Imperial  household  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and  the  En^peror  himself  was  in  unspeak- 
able distress.  He  saw  that  his  guests  fixed  their  eyes 
upon .  him  with  looks  of  dread  and  suspicion  ;  whUe, 
in  regard  to  ..the  ultimate  designs  of  the  military,  he 
was  as  ignorant  as  they  were.  He  desired  the  prin- 
•cipal  officers  of .  the  guards  to  go  out  and  speak  to 
the  soldiers,  with  the  view  of  learning  their  intentions 
and  appeasing  their  fury;  adopting,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  suitable  precaution  of  sending  away  his  company 
by  private  doors.  Scarcely  had  these  withdrawn, 
when  the  Praetorians  rushed  into  the  apartment,  de- 
manding with  loud  voices  and  the  most  impassioned 
gestures,  to  have  all  the  enemies  of  Caesar  delivered 
up  into  their  hands.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  Otho  prevented  them  from  hurrying  to  the  most 
frightful  extremities.  Rising  from  his  couch  and 
throwing  aside  the  stateliness  of  his  rank,  he  expostu- 
lated with  the  mutinous  guards  on  the  error  and  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  their  conduct;  and  at  lengthy 
after  having  condescended  to  employ  intreaties,  and 
even  tears,  he  prevailed  upon  Uiem  to  desist  frooi 
their  sanguinary  project* 

Next  day,  says  Tacitus,  the  city  appeared  as  if  it  Otboap- 
had  been  taken  by  an  enemy.    All  the  houses  were  peam  tht 
shut  up;  hardly  any  person  ventured  into  the  streets  ;  •oW**"' 
and  the  few  who  did  show  themselves  seemed  quite 
dejected  and  alarmed.     Of  the  soldiers  it  was  justly 
remarked,  that  there  was  more  of  sadness  in  their 
faces  than  of  penitence  in  their  hearts.    After  having 
presented  the  Praetorians  with   a  handsome  donation^ 
Otho  ventured  to  go  into  their  camp ;  where  he  pro- 
nounced a  speech  more  expressive  of  regret  thain  of 
displeasure,  and  concluded  by  fixing  on  two  of  their 
number,  the  most  noted  for  sedition  and  turbulence, 
for  capital  punishment,  t 

But  the  stability  of  Otho*s  (xovemment,  it  soon  ap-  Bfovaaoti 
peared,  did  not  depend  on  the  affections  of  the  people  on  tbe  jst 
at  Rome,  nor  even  on  the  partiality  of  the  troops  ia  <*f  ^**'^^ 
the  Italian  Provinces.     The  armies  beyond  the  Rhine 
had  already  made  choice  of  another  Emperor ;  and 
even  before  Otho  had  placed  himself  in  Uie  cludr  of 
the  Caesars,  the  legions  which  served  in  Germany 
under  Vitellius  and  Hordeonius  Flaccus  were  advanc-  , 

ing  with  forced  marches  towards  the  Capital,  to  make 
good  their  election  at  the  point  of  their  swords.  The 
revolt  of  Vitellius  was  known  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, before  the  death  of  Galba ;  and  was  only  con- 
cealed from  the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  the  domestic 
enemies  of  that  Emperor  from  taking  advantage  of 
an  occurrence  so  favourable  to  their  views.  But 
secresy  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  veterans  who 
had  gained  so  many  battles  under  the  standards  of 
Virginius,  were  now  in  possession  of  the  strongest 
passes  of  the  Alps,  and  ready  to  contend  with  Otho  on 
the  plains  of  Italy  for  the  Crown  which  he  had  so  fidth* 
lessly  usurped.  To  understand  clearly  the  position 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  rival  competitors  had  thus 
assumed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  outlines  of 
certain  proceedings  which  took  place  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Nero* 

.Upon  the  accession  of  Galba,  Hordeonius  Flaccus  State  of  ti 
was  sent  to  supersede  Virginius  in  the  command  of  lefiom  ift 
the  army  upon  the  Upper  Rhine,  while  Vitellius  was  Germanf. 
appointed  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  legions  which 
served  in  the  Lower  Germany,  and  which  had  heea 
recently  commanded  by  Fonteius  Capito.    It  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Emperor  just  named., 
that  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  the  army  of  Vicginins 
urged  him  to  accept  the  Imperial  Crown ;  and  that  it 
was  not  without  much  management  that  this  dlsin* 
terested  General  could  induce  his  followers  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Galba.    Being  soon  afiker- 
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BtognqpEby.  wards  dqirived  of  this  able  commander,  the  legionary 
soldiers,  who  had  never  heartily  concurred  in  the 
elevation  of  the  aged  Grovemor  of  Terragonia,  showed 
themselves  not  only  ready  for  a  revolt,  but  also  deter- 
mined to  obey  no  other  master  but  such  a  one  as  they 
themselves  should  elect. .  Accustomed  to  war,  and  im- 
patient of  exile  in  a  savage  country,  where  the  fruits  of 
valour  were  confined  to  the  bare  honours  of  victory, 
they  longed  to  prove  the  strength  of  their  arms  upon 
a  more  wealthy  people ;  and  to  have  a  share  in  those 
splendid  gratuities  with  which  every  new  Emperor  was 
fiaid.to  reward  the  fidelity,  of  his  partisans.* 

Hie  enemies  of  Gralba  took  advantage  of  this  muti- 
nous and  turbulent  disposition  among  the  troops. 
They  assured  the  credulous  soldiers  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Emperor  to'decimate  them,  for  their 
avowed  attachment  to  his  rival,  and  to  break  their 
favourite  officers,  for  not  having  taken  a  more  decided 
part  in  his  &your,  upon  the  defeat  of  Vindex. .  They 
described  him,  too,  as  an  avaricious  old  man,  who 
was  equally  incapable  of  gratitude  and  of  forgiveness ; 
and  they  especially  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  their 
minds,  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  in^rests  of  the 
Gallic  &ction  which  had  taken  arms  in  his  cause,  in 
opposition  to  the  Germanic  legions,  who  had  fought 
for  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  and  the  liberty  of  the 
People. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  arrival  of  Vitellius 
at  the  camp  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  regarded  as  the 
^^  signal  for  revolt  in  both  armies.  His  name  was  illus- 
mRfain^  trious  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic }  his  fieither  had 
been  three  times  Consul;  and  his  own  reputation, 
though  not  free  from  stains,  was  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  render  him  popular  in  a  nation  of  soldiers.  He 
"was  affable  in  his  manners,  liberal  in  his  disposition, 
and  not  very  severe  to  mark  slight  violations  of  disci- 
pline. In  particular,  he  gained  honour  by  shunning 
the  disgraceful  cupidity  of  Fonteius  Capito ;  who  is 
said  to  have  sold  employments,  and  to  have  weighed 
the  merit  of  all  his  officers  by  the  amount  of  their 
fortunes,  and  their  readiness  to  bribe.t 

It  was  on  the  second  of  January,  a  few  days  before 
Galba  was  put  to  death,  that  Vitellius  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  Armies  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine.  The  principal  agents  in  this  revolution  were 
Fabius  Valens,  who  commanded  a  legion  under  Vitel- 
lius in  the  Lower  Germany,  and  Alienus  Csecina,  who 
held  the  same  rank  under  Hordeonius  in  the  Upper 
Province.  The  character  of  neither  of  these  officers 
was  entirely  pure,  nor  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  un- 
limited confidence.  Both  had  declared  for  Galba,  and 
had  even  showed  much  zeal  in  promoting  his  advance- 
ment ;  but  the  former  being  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  a  reoompence,  accused  his  master  of 
insensibility  and  want  of  discernment,  and  accordingly 
xoade  haste  to  offer  his  services  to  another }  while  &e 
latter,  detected  and  punished  as  a  plunderer  of  the 
public  treasury,  determined  to  avenge  his  honour  upon 
the  fortunes,  of  him  whom  he  had  injured  5  and,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  to  conceal  his  private  wounds 
in  the  disasters  of  the  Commonwealth.  Csecina, 
in  other  respects,  had  every  qualification  fitted  to  gain 
the  affections  of  soldiers.  He  was  young,  had  a 
fine  person,  and  showed  a  courage  and  an  ambition 
equally  boundless.    Hb  eloquence  was  spirited  and 
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powerful;  his  mien  resolute  and  commanding,  and 
his  eyes  full  of  fire.  No  one,  in  short,  was  better 
suited  to  wield  the  passions  of  the  army  in  which  he 
served,  or  to  turn  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
ends  the  mutinous  spirit  which  at  that  period  shook 
the  camp  of  Hordeonius.* 

The  ardour  of  the  soldiers  was  not  fully  seconded 
by  the  ambition  of  Vitellius.  Luxurious  in  his  habits, 
he  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  ease  and  abundance 
which  he  enjoyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  the 
chance  of  feasting  like  an  Emperor  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  allow  Valens 
to  advance  towards  the  Cottian  Alps  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men,  while  Csecina  was  to  proceed  by 
a  shorter  route,  and  enter  Italy  by  the  way  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  securing  as  he  advanced  all  the  impor- 
tant passes  in  that  mountain  barrier.  No  sooner  were 
these  resolutions  made  known,  than  the  legions  pressed 
strongly  for  orders  to  march ;  and  that  little  delay 
took  place  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  they  had 
already  made  some  progress  on  the  road  when  they 
received  the  tidings  of  Galba*s  murder,  which,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  was  perpetrated  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January. 

The  death  of  Galba  made  no  impression  on  either 
army ;  it  being  to  both  of  them  a  matter  of  absolute 
indifference,  whether  they  were  to  fight  against  him  or 
against  his  successor ;  for  the  one  was  as  much  an 
object  of  hatred  as  the  other,  and  each  equally  proved 
a  bar  to  the  advancement  of  their  favourite  Vitellius. 
The  Gauls,  indeed,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  late 
Emperor  by  a  series  of  kind  actions,  which  marked 
his  accession  to  the  Throne,  made  a  demonstration  of 
warlike  intentions,  as  the  legions  of  Valens  passed 
through  their  territory  >  but  upon  learning  that  their 
patron  was  no  more,  and  having  no  personal  regard 
for  Otho,  who  had  overthrown  him,  they  unanimously 
declared  for  Vitellius,  the  terror  of  whose  arms  had 
begun  to  shake  their  constancy.f 

The  march  of  Csecina  through  the  country  of  the 
Helvetians,  was  productive  of  much  distress  to  that 
simple  but  warlike  people.  Ignorant  that  Galba  had 
ceased  to  reign,  they  refused  to  pledge  their  allegiance 
to  Vitellius  5  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  sustained 
several  reverses  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  they  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and  were  allowed  to 
resume  the  privileges  of  Roman  subjects.  The 
reduction  of  Helvetia  was  succeeded  by  an  event 
still  more  important  to  the  cause  of  Vitellius.  A 
strong  body  of  horse  which  had  formerly  served  under 
him  in  Africa,  and  which  was  now  stationed  ^  on 
the  Po,  no  sooner  observed  the  standards  of  Csecina, 
moving  towards  Italy  from  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
than  they  declared  with  one  voice  for  their  ancient 
Commander,  and  induced  four  considerable  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  follow  their  example.  J 

When  Otho  was  informed  that  his  rival  had  made 
such  formidable  preparations  for  war,  he  addressed  Him 
several  letters,  inviting  him  to  peace ;  offering  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  cmd  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Government  -,  or,  if  he  should  prefer  a  life  of  privacy, 
the  choice  of  a  retirement  in  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
where  he  might  spend  his  days  in  affiuence  and  tran- 
quillity.   Vitellius  replied  to  these  propositions  by 

— ^ 

•  Tacit  Hist,  ttt  wprit,  et  e«  54—56. 
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rndLiDg  offsri  equally  oflteatatioui  aad  kiftncera :  till^ 
after  a  short  exchange  of  heartless  compliments^  they 
both  gave  way  to  tlie  natural  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
apd  loaded  each  other  with  the  bitterest  invective  and 
reproach.* 

Reluctant  to  embroil  their  Country  in  the  miseries 
of  a  Civil  war,  each  party  endeavoured  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  his  opponent,  by  employing  the  usual  arts  oi 
corruption  among  such  as  were  open  to  the  effects  of 
deception  or  bribery,  and  by  appealing  to  the  patriot- 
ism and  hunumity  of  those  who  were  wiUint^  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  interests  to  the  national 
wel^re.  These  undisguised  and  more  honourable 
attempts  were  followed  by  secret  stratagems  which 
proved  equally  disgraceful  and  unavaUmg}  till  at 
length  the  two  competitors  for  tiie  Imperial  purple 
sent  assassins  to  murder  each  other,  Otho  possessed 
a  powerful  check  on  the  designs  of  Vitellius,  by 
having  in  his  hands  the  mother,  wife,  and  diildren  of 
that  Commander,  who  were  left  b^  him  in  Rome, 
when  he  Joined  the  army  on  the  Rhme.  The  former 
consulted  well  for  his  reputation,  by  protecting  from 
violence  these  innocent  aod  helpless  persons  $  and 
the  generosity  of  Otho  was  amply  requited  by  his 
successor,  who  emploved  the  power  which  belcHiged 
to  him  as  the  head  of  the  State,  to  shidd  from  the 
calamities  of  a  military  revolution  the  relatives  of  his 
vanquished  antagonist,  f 

It  has  been  a&eady  stated,  that  MteUius  was  leading 
into  the  field  the  two  armies  which  had  been  stationed 
in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Oermanv,  and  also  such 
forces  from  Gaul  as  the  influence  of  his  Generals  had 
been  able  to  draw  over  to  their  interests.  The  strength 
of  Otho  was  not  less  considerable.  Besides  the  troops 
iji  Italy,  including  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  he  had  on 
his  side  the  legions  of  Palmatia,  Pannonia,  and  McBsia, 
who  readily  swore  obedience  and  fidelity  to  him.  The 
Provinces  beyond  sea,  too,  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Africa,  had  professed  their  allegiance,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  Sovereign  $  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
affection  to  his  person  or  respect  for  his  character,  as 
from  the  reverence  which  was  still  entertained  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  maiesty  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  name  of  the  Roman  People.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, it  was  enough  that  the  elevation  of  Otho  was 
first  announced  to  them,  in  order  to  secure  all  the 
duty  and  attachment  which  the  Provincials  were 
accustomed  to  manifest  towards  the  successors  of 
Augustus.  The  power  of  each  party,  therefore,  was 
xieariy  eqi)al;  and  the  chance  of  ultimate  success 
appeared  to  be  entirely  suspended  on  the  skill  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  constancy  of  the  soldiers. 

The  plan  upon  which  Otho  intended  to  conduct  the 
campaign,  has  been  described  by  Tacitus  as  follows : 
finding  that  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  already  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  he  resolved  to  attack 
Karbonnese  Gaul  by  sea  j  and  for  that  purpose  fitted  out 
a  fleet  manned  with  the  most  trusty  of  his  people,  par- 
ticularly the  Marine  legion,  which  had  been  so  cruelly 
treated  by  Galba,  and  whose  commanders  excelled  all 
others  in  the  knowledge  of  naval  aflairs.t  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  he  prepared  to 
march  against  Caecina  and  Valens,  who  were  now 
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his  assistants  in  the  field,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Marias  ^^ 
Celsus,  and  Aanius  Gaiius,  three  of  the  ablest  tad    ^ 
most  experienced  warriors  that  Home  then  possessed. 
He  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  however.  In  lieiaks 
Procuins,  one  of  the  Prwtorian  Prefects  $  ao  ofiioer 
whom  Tacitus  described  as  CEceedingly  wcU  qotlified 
for  the  duties  of  a  dty-guard,  but   entirely  ^thout 
experience  in  those  higher  parts  of  Generalship  which   aful 
either  insure  victory  or  qieedUy  repair  the  evils  of  And  cb. 
defeat.  The  same  Historian  adds,  that  he  was  a  crafty  'fcter  of 
and  subtle  calunmiator,  who  knew  how  to  cast  an  ua-^^^^^ 
fiivoarable  light  on  the  best  deeds  and  qualifications 
of  others,  and  to  fill  the  Prince's  mind  with  fears  sod 
suspicions  .of  those  who  to  superior  talents  joined  ao 
habitual  finankness  and  modesty.* 

The  preparations  for  war  filled  Rome  with  eonfo-  Seontion 
sion  and  alarm.  Since  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  P^*^"^ 
sound  of  arms  to  be  employed  in  actual  hoAtilities  bo'^^"^ 
near  the  city  had  not  once  been  heard.  The  Senators 
had  grown  grey  in  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  & 
peaceful  life  5  the  Patricians  were  become  ener?ated 
by  the  long  disuse  of  military  practice ;  and  fevr  of 
the  Equestrian  Order  could  boast  of  ever  having  made 
a  campaign.  All  were  smitten  with  fear ;  and  the 
more  they  strove  to  conceal  it,  the  more  did  their 
pauic  betray  itself.  The  youn^,  indeed,  to  whose 
invftglnations  war  presented  itself  as  a  desirable  occa- 
sion fbr  displaying  their  fine  arms,  rich  uniforms,  and 
spirited  horses,  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  field, 
and  in  feeding  their  vanity  with  hopes  of  distinctioa 
and  future  Triumphs.  The  wise  bewuled  the  loss  of 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  disasters  which  were  about 
to  afflict  the  Commonwealth ;  while  the  multitudCi 
already  smarting  under  a  diminished  supply  of  food, 
uttered  their  complaints  in  loud  execrations  against 
the  authors  of  the  war,  and  the  restless  ambition  of  : 
the  great. 

Otho  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  seeking  *^'^' 
remedy  for  these  evils  in  a  prompt  determination  to  ^^ 
bring  his  enemy  to  batUe.  On  the  fourteenth  of  p  . 
March  he  convened  the  Senate,  and  formally  recom- 
mended to  their  care  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  B; 
certain  acts  of  clemency  and  munificence  he  labour^ 
to  gain  their  esteem,  and  to  encourage  the  prospect 
of  a  mild  and  beneficent  administration.  He  likewise 
harangued  the  People,  and  in  his  speech  boasted  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Capital  of  which  they  were  citizens, 
and  magnified  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from 
the  suffrages  in  his  fevour  of  the  august  body  of  Sena* 
tors,  who  constituted  the  original  and  essential  Govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  He  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  name  of  Vitellius.  Of  the  partisans  of  that  Gene* 
ral  he  spoke  with  modesty  and  forbearanee ;  cbai^g 
them  rather  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  than  with 
dislike  to  his  own  person,  or  with  treasonable  feelings 
towards  their  Country. 

Such  conduct  did  not  faSL  to  produce  to  a  certain 
extent  the  effect  which  was  contemplated.  The  Senate 
applauded  the  wisdom  of  their  Emperor,  and  the  com* 
mon  people  saluted  his  ears  with  their  flatteiyi 
which,  says  Tacitus,  was  as  loud  as  it  was  false  and  da* 
ceitfiil.  Nothing  more  could  have  been  done,  he  addsf 
no  stronger  affection  could  have  been  shown,  had  the 
great  Dictator,  Julius  Cesar,  or  the  Emperor  August 
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JBiiyplij.  tot  beat  lumag  tte  CttfiM,  to  Mbog  ia  ekdae  to 
Italy  the  €faAefa  of  dntert  Britain,  or  tha  TanqniilifMi 
KsDg  of  tha  irarltkc  BartkiaM.  To  io  low  a  state 
ImmI  MNtsal  aernfeiide  already  hnrnghi  tlie  HooMn 
Feople,  tkat  they  appeaved  now  hi  no  httter  light 
than  as  »  nation  of  ahv^ea,  cenauitny  only  their  pri- 
vate eaae  and  hitercata,  and  ahowhig  the  ntmoat  in- 
difference !br  the  pobfie  wel&re  and  glory.* 
Otho  had  80  ftur  nuinired  hia  pinna,  as  to  be  aMe  to 

oatto  oieet^p^l^  towards  the  nor^  of  Italy  fire  Pmtofian 

'^'  cohorts,  and  a  small  body  of  hocse,  under  the  com** 
innnd  of  Annios  GnUus  and  Vestrieiaa  SpnrkuHt,  who 
teceived  orders  to  dt spnto  with  the  ene»y  the  passage 
ef  the  Po«    He  hhnself  followed  at  a  small  distance, 
with  the  rest  of  the  IViBtorian  cohorts  and  all  the 
other  troops  which  it  had  been  possible  to  effect  to* 
gether;  having  deemed  it  ineapedient  to  wait  the 
arrrral  of  four  legions,  which  were  oa  their  aaaroh 
from  Dahnatia  aad  Fannonia  to  join  his  standardBi 
The  personal  deportment  of  the  Emperor,  meanwhile, 
inspired  his  followers  with  the  best  hopes*    Thcowing 
aside  the  eisminate  luxury  for  whieh  ha  had  been 
tiieretofore  remarlsable,  he  armed  himaelf  with  aa  iron 
bieast-plato,  and  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  r^mdlesa  of  tha  fiit^e  to  whieh  ha  was 
Aei^y  esi^posed^ 
^f       The  first  events  of  the  campaign  were  AivoarBble 
at  t^  tile  eaase  of  Otho*    Hia  fleet  rmhiced  toobedience 
tlie  whole  of  Ligaria  and  NarbonaeseGanl^  retaiaiag 
la  his  Imtefestsy  at  the  same  taaa,  the  importatft 
lahmds  of  Corsica  and  Sardhiia^     The  anoy,^  loo> 
guaned  eoaoideraible  adfvaatages«t     Tha  eavsAry  of 
viteUiiis,  aided  by  some  GermaaaaadBataviaaByhsifiag 
iMCed  a  passage  over  the  Foy  aad  take*  ptiaoaers  a 
Paaooaiaa  coSevty  aad  a  thoantid  anriaes>  who  had 
ailewed  Ihemselves'  to  bo  sarprised,  were  iadaoed  by 
tile  aidbur  o#  Tietavy  to  sdvaace  toFlaeentai^  ia  whieh 
9p«riana  had  slant  Idasscif  «p  with  thiea  Fratoriaa 
aehortd  and  a  body  of  wterana.    Codna,  eager  to 
acrike  a  deeisrse  biow>  rasolved  to  carry  ikaA  eiiy  by 
atana  ^  aadtboagbia  the  first  sssaait  he  was  repolsed 
with  great  loss,  his  foUure  only  iaeitedl  him  to  reaew 
tile  attetnipt  oa  a  hvger  scato  and  with  aayre  adequate 
Means.    The  nigha  precediag  the  secand  attack  wae 
apenC  in  mutnai  paspamttons*    The  soMiera  ol  Vttel^ 
lius  floade  ready  hardlesy  aheds,  and  battering-niaM> 
with^  the  intonthm  of  appraaehuig  and  levelling  (he 
laalfci ;  while  the  ganriaon  prepar^  fong  potes,  ami 
oaOeotodeaornmus  masses  of  stone,  lead-,and  other  ma* 
tcarials  to  throw  down  opaa  the  works  of  the  assailants^ 
and  to  crush  those  in-pieeea  who  riioidd  advance  under 
the  rampareti     Eaeh  pai^y  was  sensible  of  the  effect 
Idtdry  to  be^  pprodaeed  by  a  sueeessM  issue  in  tim 
iBBportam-entierpriae.    Searcelyhad  the  day  dawned, 
-wiiea  Hie  walls  of  Flaeentia  were  eovered  with»  de<^ 
fbaders^  and  the  ai^oiuiag  plain  seemed  filied  with 
tsoops^   whose  armow  refieeted  the  first  rays   of 
iMm  momlag;    The  legions  in  olose  order^  and  the 
auxiliaries  eatended  over  a  larger  space  ef  ground, 
|jaapmiid  to  assist  each  other  in  cheattack }  the  letter 
liaing'well  practised  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons^  and 
sMsaastoHMd  to  sua  and  diasb  with  incredible  swifitnesa 
Xlie  Gnrmann^  who  disdained  the  aids  of  defensive 
anaoar,.  exposed  their  half -naked  bodies  to  the  darts 
said  arrows  of  the  Pnetorians ;  and  even  the  legionary 


soMierB  who  advaaced  uader  a  oanopy  of  shields^ 
found  no  prott etfoa  ia  that  mMitary  device  against  the 
huge  masses  whieh  were  hurled  firom  the  battlements. 
GeeinSy  afttf  two  fruitless  aasaults,  which  eost  hiAi 

many  lives,  vras  eompetted  to  raise  the  siegOj^  and  retire 
to€renion&r* 
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had  Annius  Gallus  seconded  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers ; 
who,  lesmiog  the  route  wlneh  the  enemy  had  taken, 
knportnned  their  Commander  to  fellow  aad  complete 
their  destruction.  The  polky  of  Gallus,  whieh  has 
not  been  explained  by  soiy  Historian,  led  him  to  check 
the  impetuosity  of  his  men,  aad  instead  of  iidvaneiag 
u^n  Creamna  to  halt  at  a  village  ealled  Bebriaeum, 
where  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  «ery  sooa  afiterwaids 
deterottined. 

This  caution>  winch  was  condemned  in  GidhiSy  was 
imitated  about  the  same  time  by  Martius  Maeer  and 
Suetonius  Faulmu&r    The  forsMr,  alter  deieatiag  a 
strong  body  of  GerBsan  auatUiaries,  allowed  thrai  to 
pursue  their  retreat  unmolested ;   and  the  latter  per^ 
Bftitted  victory  to  slip  out  of  his  hands,  after  it  had  been 
almost  entirely  aehieved  by  the  valour  of  Marina  Cel* 
sas.    Ceeina,  to  recover  the  reputation  which  he  had  Seoondde* 
lost  at  Plaeentia,  formed  a  stratagem  ia  order  to  ia«  /eat  of 
saara  the  Generalo  to  whose  he  was  opposed  in  the  ^^^^^^'^ 
firidb    But  his  artifice  being  diseovered,r  was  tamed 
agaiast  hfaaself  with  so  maeh  eifect,  that  ^e  Imperisi 
hone  broke  thuaugh  his  raaksy  and  weuld  have  com* 
^etely  destroyed  his  whole  army,  had  they  received 
tha  assistance  of  the  foot  commanded  by  FiEHdinua 
Thi^  oflleer  was  noted  for  the  caation  aad  slowness  of 
hatf  moVenkentS/  ne^r  thinking  it  tiaso  to  eonquar> 
Says  Tsckus,  anttt  he  h(d  removed  every  hazard  of 
being  vanquished.    If  the  ardour  of  Paidiaan  in  tha 
pOrsifit  had  been  eqcad  to  hisskill  in  the  engsgement, 
it  in  probable,  he  would  oa  thai  day  have  soeared  the 
Eaipire  of  Rome  to  his  master  Othovf 

The  seldieftt  who  aerved  under*  Cseiaa^  perceived 

wMr  iadignatkm'  the  foal*  of  thehr  GomaMmder,  aad 

were  disposed  to  ascrilie  to  treachery  what^  ia  foeV  bo* 

longed towaat  of militarytaleae»  ThayputthePrssfeet 

of  their  eamp*  in  chains  on  a  saspieioa  that  he  ufua 

corrupted  by  the  eaeasy ;  and  had  not  Valenaanrlved 

at  tlMs  jttnetare  aa  the  head  of  his  aumerons  anayr^ 

tiiere  Is  every  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  kgioaa  of 

Cflsdnn  would  dther  have  lyspersedy  or  have  pkieed 

tbemsehres  ander  the  standards  of  Otho.- 
Whew  the  forces  of  Viteliue  were  thui^  united^they  Vlfeenios 

thoughe  themsrivea  in  aconditio*  to  offer  battle  p  a«^^^o^ 
thewisdbm  of  this  deterannatioa  beoamo  the  ■MMPOj^^i^po,^ 
manifest^  vriMn'  Aey  poreekred  that  a  spirit  of  jenlotwyto  accept* 
aad  mufaal}  srersioa  aetuated  sil  the  proeeedfaigt'ea 
the  two  Generate.    Cadhta  dfespised  his  eollsngBe  foy 
1:^  low  avarice  >  and  Valeno  poured  oontempi  o» 
G»cina  for  hiS'  asmgaace,  presuasptioa/  aad  meina 
abilities.    It  waa  likewise  discovered  that  the  piddia 
judgment,  on  a  oomparison  of  the'  nval  Frineea  whetfo 
ckdms  were  aboai  to^  be  daeided^  Hw  io  fovoUv  df 
ViteUius  y  hausmabh'  as  an  iliidolent  ^luptaMm  dls^ 
noeter  waakas  to<be  fearedytlHMSonowlkhooidfbindd 
a  variety  of  ungovernable  and  destructive  |tMW■oal^^ 
Othov  on  theother  hand,  hadatgeat-resaeaafor  pto- 
tnetiiig  the*  war,  dr  aahsast  for^poMpoathg  »\ 
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Biogwphj.  engagement^  in  which  his  hopes  might  he  irretrievahly 
*^  —  — '  ruined.    Several  legions^  the  arrival  of  which  would 
give  a  decided  superiority  to  his  army>  were  on  their 
march  to  join  him ;  all  the  strongholds  on  the  Po  were 
garrisoi^ed  by  his  troops  i  and  he  had  magazines  so 
amply  furnished  with  provisions  and  military  stores, 
that  his  soldiers,  however  numerous,  were  completely 
secured  against  the  risk  of  scarcity. 
These  reasons,  it  is  true,  were  less  felt  by  Otho  him-* 
urged  bjr     self  than  by  his  more  experienced  Generals,  all  of 
^^bTf      whom  recommended  a  short  delay.    The  Emperor,  it 
^^Tv.  ^'    ^*A  suspected,  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture  of 
suspence.    The  vivacity  and  impatience  of  his  temper 
made  him  prefer  a  speedy  decision,  whatever  might 
ensue,  to  that  painful  uncertainty  which  had  so  long 
hung  over  his  head  ^  and  he  therefore  gladly  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  those  who  discovered  an  advantage 
in  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  enemy.    The  Prae* 
toriaas,  too,  unaccustomed  to  the  &tig^es  and  restraint 
of  actual  service,   became  importunate  for  battle; 
imagining  that  they  had  only  to  meet  their  adversaries 
in  the  open  plain,  to  ensure  for  themselves  the  honours 
of  a  Triumph,  and  all  the  indulgences  and  solace  of  a 
lasting  peace.  But  a  more  urgent  reason  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  may  have  influenced  the  determination  of 
Otho  to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  arms.  It  was  conjee* 
tured  that  the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  had  begun  to  ques- 
tion  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  their  lives  for  two  of 
the  most  worthless  men  on  the  fiM^e  4>f  the  earth  $  and 
to  take  into  their  consideration,  whether  they  might  not 
render  an  important  service  to  their  Country  by  reject- 
ing both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  by  conferring  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  some  meritorious  and  popular  cha- 
racter, whose  actions  would  not  disgrace  that  proud 
appellation.^ 
Otho  is  de-     At  all  events,  it  was  determined  that  a  battle  should 
J2™*^*^be  fought;  after  which  resolution,  Otho  was  weak 
^"^  enough  to  allow  his  advisers  to  agitate  the  question, 

whe&r  he  should  be  present  in  the  fidd,  or  retire 
beforehand  to  a  place  of  safety  at  a  convenient  distance. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  Emperor  should  provide  for 
the  security  of  his  person  by  fiiUing  back  upon  Brix- 
ellum }  a  measure  which  Tacitus  very  justly  regards 
as  the  main  cause  of  Otho*s  defeat  and  ruin.    In  the 
first  place,  he  carried  with  him  a  part  of  the  Pnetorian 
cohorts  and  some  other  of  his  best  troops,  and  thereby 
deprived  those  which  remained  of  their  usual  courage 
and  confidence;  and,  secondly,  he  intrusted  his  fate 
to  the  mutual  suspicions  and  jealousy  of  his  Command- 
ers, who,  having  doubts  of  one  another's  fidelity,  re- 
quired more  than  ever  some  priesiding  genius  to  direct 
their  movements  and  make  them  act  in  concert.    In 
such  circumstances,  the  prudence  and  experience  of 
Pkulinus  were  of  no  avail.  ^  The  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror was,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  invested 
with  the  title  of  his  Lieutenant ;  but  the  chief  power 
resided  in  Proculus,  the  Pnetorian.  Praefect,  a  man 
who  possessed  hardly  any  one  military  qualification, 
while  he  was  equally  insolent  and  vain  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office.    It  was  no  longer  doubtfid  that  a  gene- 
ral action  and  the  down£ftll  of  Otho  were  rapidly 
i^proaching. 
ne  WtUe       The  conflict  took  place  at  Bebriacum,  a  viUage  not 
«m  or       **  "^wovcd  from  the  banks  of  the  Po.    It  was  begun 
Qgfgg^ffg^   by  an  attack  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  Otho*s  Generals^ 
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who,  urged  by  their  master  to  hasten  an  engagement,  Ifarcoi 
had  proceeded  by  forced  marches  in  search  of  the  ^^vi 
enemy.    The  inequality  of  the  ground,  or  th^  precipi- 
tate  manner  in  which  the  contending  legions  were 
brought  into  contact,  occasioned  considerable  inter- 
ruptions in  either  line;  so  that  the  battle,  though 
general,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  fights.  ,^ 
In  such  circumstances,  the  fortune  of  war  coidd  not      ^^ 
ful  to  present  a  variety  of  aspects.    In  one  part  of  the 
field  the  impetuosity  of  Otho's  troops  subdued  aU 
opposition,  and  bore  off  in  triumph  the  Eagles  of  their 
antagonists ;  while,  in  another  quarter,  this  success 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  steady  bra?ery  ' 
of  Vitellius's  veterans,  and  by  the  furious  onset  of  hu 
German  and  Gallic  confederates.    At  the  close  of  the  Otho  d^ 
day,  Vitellius,  though  still  lingering  in  Gaul,  found  fiBtt^iad 
himself   a    conqueror,  and  master   of   the  Roman  ^j^^ 
world;  for  next  morning  Marius  Celsus  ^^^i  Annius ^T^ 
Gallus  went  to  the  camp  of  Caecina  and  Valens  in  order 
to  sue  for  peace,  offering  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
Emperor.    The  negodation  was  neither  long  nor  dif- 
ficult ;  all  parties  found  their  interest  in  coming  to 
a  speedy  accommodation ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Deputies 
returned  to  the  camp,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the*  soldiers  who  so  lately  had  fought  for  Otho,  now 
showed  the  utmost  alacrity  in  swearing  allegiance  to 
Vitellius.* 

'  The  account  of  the  battle  given  by  Plutarch,  differs 
considerably  from  that  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Tacitus;  the  former  introdudng  into  it  a  number  of 
incidents,  which  evidently  belong  to  the  partial  en- 
gagements which  took  place  before  the  armies  met  at 
Bebriacum.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  those  firom  whom 
he  received  the  details  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
particulars,  owing  to  the  confused  manner  in  which  it 
was  fought;  but,  he  adds,  that  lone  afterwards  when 
be  was  passing  over  the  field  of  battle,  Mestrius 
Floras,  a  man  of  Consular  dignity,  pointed  out  to  him 
an  old  man,  who  in  his  youth  haid  served  under  Otho, 
and  who  gave  him  such  information  respecting  it,  as 
sufficiently  established  the  fact  that  the  struggle  had 
been  both  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  i* 

Otho  waited  at  Brixellum  the  event  of  the  conflict  Coodottfl 
which  he  had  so  injudiciously  accelerated.  When  lus^'^ 
misfortune  was  first  announced,  he  bore  the  intelli-^^'^ 
gence  with  considerable  firmness,  but  gave  manifest 
indications  of  the  fatal  resolution  which  he  was  about 
to  carry  into  effect.  The  guards  who  were  admitted 
to  his  presence,  entreated  him  not  to  abandon  the 
Empire,  nor  to  desert  an  affectionate  and  devoted 
army,  ready  to  die  for  his  sake.  One  of  the  Prefects 
even  proceded  so  &r,  as  to  repeat  in  his  ears  the 
usual  common-places  against  suicide,  and  to  remind 
him,  that  there  was  more  real  courage  in  bearing  ad- 
versity than  in  sinking  under  it;  that  brave  men 
should  straggle  against  Fortune,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
frowns,  should  still  hope  and  strive  for  better  times ; 
and  that  it  belonged  only  to  the  character  of  cowards 
tojiermit  their  fears  to  carry  them  to  despair.  | 

The  reflections  of  Philosophy  were  in  vain  addressed 
to  a  mind  which  had  never  been  taug'ht  to  exercise 
controul  over  its  own  passions,  nor  to-  regoiBtje  its 
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Biosr^bf.  movements  by  the  calculations  of  Reason.    Tacitus 
^^-N^  ^f  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  filled  with  lofty  sen- 
A.  i>.      timents^  and  which  may  be  said  to  express  the  very 
69*       fiinaticbm  of  self-muitler;   but  it  is   manifest^  not- 
From     withstanding,  that  Otho  resolved  to  die,  because  he 
u»xiAMX  \^  QQt  Strength  of  character  to  bear  any  longer  the 
^^        anxious  suspence  and  uncertainty  of  a  Civil  war; 
^'^^^    and  because  he  was  determined  that  no  chances  of 
fortune  should  ever  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  Vi- 
telliuSj  or  compel  him  to  court  the  clemency,  or 
add  to  the  Triumph,  of  a  man  whom  he  had  lately 
denounced  as  a  rebel,  and  reproached  as  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  and  depraved  of  human  beings. 
He  spent  the  last  evening  of  his  life  in  attempting  to 
comfort  his  nephew,  Salvius  Cocceianus  \  in  writing  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  his  sister  \  and  in  recommending 
the  care  of  his  ashes  to  Statilia  Messalina,  the  widow 
of  Nero,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  intended  to  marry.    At 
break  of  day  he  desired  to  be  left  alone,  that  no  one 
might  be  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  his  death ) 
His  midde  immediately  after  which  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and 
almost  instantly  expired.    His  remains  at  his  own  re- 
quest were  interred  without  any  delay,  as  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  his  head  might  be  cut  off  and  exposed, 
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or  other  insults  inflicted  on  his  dead  body.  The 
soldiers  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave,  which, 
says  Plutarch,*  neither  by  its  size  nor  by  any  pomp 
of  epitaph  could  ever  excite  the  smallest  degree  of 
envy.  1  have  seen  it,  he  continues,  at  Brixellum  \  it 
was  extremely  modest,  and  the  inscription  was  this : 

TO  THE  MXMOBT  OF 
.    MABGUa  OTHO. 

The  early  debaucheries  of  Otho  threw  a  stun  upon  His  cha- 
his  reputation,  which  his  good  conduct  in  Lusitania,  and  racter. 
his  mildness  as  Emperor,  did  not  altogether  remove. 
The  treatment  which  he  received  from  Nero  might, 
in  some  degree,  justify  his  rebellion  against  that 
Prince ;  but  no  palliation  can  be  found  for  the  treason 
and  cruelty  virith  which  he  was  chargeable  towards 
Qaiba.    In  all  things  his  actions  were  marked  by  a 
culpable  extreme ;  and  perhaps  both  the  good  and  the.    • 
evil  which  appeared  in  his  life,  were  the  result  of  cir* 
cumstances,  rather  than  of  virtuous  principle  or  of  fixed 
and  incurable  depravity.    He  died  on  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  of  AprU,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  \  having 
reigned  exactly  three  months,  \ 
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Biognpliy.  TnB  pedigree  of  ViteUius  cannot  be  traced  with  cer- 
tainty higher  than  to  his  grand&ther  Publius,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  held  an  office  in  one  of  the 
lower  departments  of  the  revenue,  and  was  raised  by 
the  same  Emperor  to  the  order  of  Knighthood,  Sue- 
tonius informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  Tract  com- 
posed by  Quintus  Eulogius,  that  the  Vitellian  family, 
in  ancient  times,  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Latium ; 
lic'i^eaira  *°^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^r^  descended  from  Faunus,  King  of 
r  ViteUius.  ^^  aborigines,  and  Vitellia,  a  female  of  mortal  origin^ 
but  who  derived  from  the  superstition  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  the  reverence  and  worship  due  only  to  a 
celestial  being.  The  same  Biographer  draws  from 
certain  local  names  and  traditions  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome,  an  additional, species  of  evidence 
in  fiivour  of  the  antiquity  of  this  race  \  but  he  admits, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  much  probability  in  the 
arguments  of  those  .who  maintain  that  the  successor 
of  Otho  was  the  great-grandson  of  a  slave  and  of  a 
baker's  daughter.* 

Lucius  ViteUius,  the  ftither  of  the  Emperor,  enjoyed 
nnder  Tiberius  the  dignity  of  Consul,  and  had  after- 
wards conferred  upon  him  the  Government  of  Syria. 
His  high  rank  and  the  influence  which  he  appears  to 
liave  possessed  with  his  Imperial  master,  eno^led  him 
to  procure  for  his  son .  the  doubtful  advantage  of  a 
courtly  education  \  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
that  the  young  ViteUius  passed  his  infancy  and  early 
youth  at  Caprese,  in  the  society  or  attached  to  the 
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establishment  of  the  Prince.  $  The  luxurious  habits 
which  were  formed  at  that  important  period  of  life, 
determined  his  future  character,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  systematic  licentiousness  and  gross 
sensuality,  which  destroyed  in  his  mind  every  noble 
principle  and  manly  feeUng,  and  which  has  entaUed 
upon  his  memory  a  load  of  contempt  and  reproach. 
ViteUius  became  remarkable  for  the  most  expensive 
gluttony;  measuring  the  value  and  extent  of  his 
power  by  the  means  which  it  afforded  him  of  gratifying 
his  pampered  appetite,  and  of  placing  on  his  table  a 
variety  of  rare  and  costly  dishes,  which  could  no 
where  else  be  seen.  At  the  Court  of  Caligula  he  rose 
into  reputation  as  an  expert  charioteer ;  he  gained  the 
fftvour  of  Claudius  as  a  gamester  3  and  he  placed 
Nero  under  a  deep  obUgation,  by  requesting  that 
Emperor  to  sing  at  a  pubUc  entertainment,  and  by 
assuring  him  that  his  subjects  longed  so  much  to  hear 
the  chwming  melody  of  his  voice,,  that  they  would 
accept  of  no  apology.  By  such  means  it  was,  that 
ViteUius,  beloved  and  fiivoured  by  three  succeeding 
Princes,  was  elevated  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
Magistracy  and  Priesthood  j  joinings  in  every  instance, 
as  it  has  been  emphaticidly  remarked,  the  greatest 
grandeur  to. the  greatest  vice.§ 

We  have  observed,  when  speakipg  of  his  conduct 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  that  he  wa» 
free  from  the  vice  of  avarice,  the  besetting  sin  o£ 
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Biflgniiky.  alnost  evtty  Rmnan  Comitnwmhf  m  tboae  evil  timea^ 
'  Daring  Ike  two  yemn,  Ukewiae^  thai  he  gavemed 
Africa  in  qoality  of  Procensnl,  lie  dschargcd  his  dolies 
witb  inpartin&itj  andnoderatioB;  no  cooAplaint  hamng 
erer  been  made  againtt  U«i  by  tbe  people  over  wbiMB 
he  nded,  that  be  either  plundered  or  oppveaeed  thcia< 
When  his  profusion  had  reduced  him  to  indigence, 
and  compelled  him  to  rob,  he  chose  for  his  victims  the 
revenue  of  the  State  or  the  wealthy  establishments  of 
Rome  ;  for  we  find  iSaask  vrben  cbacgedl  with  the  care 
of  tbe  pnblk  baitfKii^,  be  was  suspected  of  remofing 
the  onian>ent9,  and  of  wlihdraiwiiig  pari  of  Amt  donar 
tiona  and  offeringa  wbleb  weie  pmcated  ia  tbeXem* 
pito;  substituii^  pewter  iir  the  sooaa  of  silirer,  ani 
grided  brass  instead  of  gold.* 
Jt  was  the  policy  of  Galbft  to  paomote  to  thefaigfacat 
.     miKlary  poets  those  persoas  from  whom  he  had  leaat 
by  Galba.    ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  1^  imagined,  would  be  slow  to  en- 
courage any  seditious  proposals  in  tiie  armies  ovev 
wbieb  they  presided.    On  this*  principle,  be  seni  Hor* 
deonins  I^ccus  to  supersede  Virgininsy  wfaoee  popup 
lariCy  hod  become  dangerous ;  and  ga:re  to  YiifeelHiia 
the  command  of  those  legiooa  on  tbe  Lower  Rhine, 
which  had  been  stirred  up  to  revolt  by  the  arts  of 
Fonteius  Capito.     The  successor  of  Capito  was  too 
much  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  dreams  of  ambition ;   and  it  was  not 
till  the  soldiers  laid  hands  on  him,  carried  him  into 
And  pro-    the  street,  and  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  that  Vitel- 
Emperor     ^"^    S^^^  ^^^  consent  to  be  saluted  by  the  title  of 
by  the  le-    Augustus.    No  sooner  was  this  ceremony  eonclttded, 
gions  on      than  the  master  of  the  Roman  armies  took  refuge  in 
the  Rhine,   a  house,  where  he  was  told  a  feast  had  been  prepared 
for  him  ;   and  from  which  he  was  with  <fiflfetdty  re^ 
moved,  even  after  a  fire,  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
apartment,  threatened  to  reduce  the  whole  building 
to  ashes.     In  het,  be  vms-  a>  mere  puppet  in  tbe  banda 
of  Cncina  and  Valena,  who,  sensiUe  that  tfaey  tben^ 
selves  bad  neitheF  naane  nor  rank  to  justify  the  eK- 
peetetioo'  of  fmperial  power,  detennined  to  ndse  their 
Qeneral  to  the  head  ef  tbe  Empire,  and  tbeeeby  tft 
open<  up  a  path*  fortheir  owa  ambitioD^  as  the  leaden 
oif  "mterioBft  armiea. 
^fffiotas        It  waa  mentioned,  at  the  ekMe  of  the  last  reign, 
still  refiifles  that  Marina  Celsus  and  AnnioB  Ckiilua  eaiered  into  & 
uiej:.mpixe.  treaty  with  the  victorious  Genends,  aHi  tint  the  sol-' 
diera  under  their  command  profesacd  their  seadiaeas 
to  swear  all(^*ancetoVi«elliu9.  Bbt besides  the armif 
aetually  engaged,  there  was  the  strong  deteefanieni  of 
troops  which  Othohad  carried  with  him  to  Brioiettwaf 
wfaov  retaining  the  greatest  affeetioii  for  thew  Prixce, 
refused  to  acknowledge  for  Emperor  tbe  besotl»( 
'  eptcnre  whom  the  seditioas  liegiooa  bad  breugfat  from 
the  Rhine.    We  fifuT,  aecotdbiglr,  Aa*  inmediBtdy 
aflerthe  firaentf  riteaof  CHho  were  performed,  tbe 
troops  applied  to  Tiigihiua,  whom  tiiey  bad  foieiblf 
dietfained  at  Brixeilum,  to  accept  the  wicsnfr  diadem  ^ 
'^gftgypg  on  tftat  occasion  the  viofence  to-  wbiob  he 
bad  fbrmerly  been  exposed,  and  threatening  to>  com* 
pe?  httn  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  assunw 
the  duties  of  tbe  supreme  Goremment.    Viiginiuo 
would  not  receive  mm  tbe  handa  of  a  beaten  army, 
the  boott  which  he  had  twice  refosed  when  oflbred  by 
the  legionaih  ^e  moment  of  victory.    He  declined 
eren  touuderlake  the  adjustment  of  an  accommodation 
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with  Csecina  and  Valens;    and  making  his  eactpe    Aihi 
from  the  furious  soldiers,  who  were  now  more  in-  ^^hefio, 
dined  to  engage  in  intrigue  than  in  battle,  he  left  "^""^^^ 
them  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.*  ^  >^ 

Tbe  accession  of  Vitellius  created  hardly  any  kd-      ^* 
aation  at  Romct    The  inhabitants  were  employed  at    '^ 
thai  moment  in  celebrating  the  Festival  of  Ceres ;  and    '^^^ 
npon  leasning  that  Otbo  was  dead,  and  that  the  troops   ^ 
in  tbe  C«4^ital  had  already  taken  the  oatb  of  allegiaiice     ^^r 
to  the  new  Emperor,  they  unanimously  aj^Iauded  tbe  The  imi* 
conduct  of  tbe  armies,  approved  of^thek  new  master,  iionofVi. 
and  Gontianod  tbair  amuaements.     The  multitude,  ^^k* 
meanv^ile,  carried  to  all  the  Templea  the  statues  of  ^^ 
Galba,  adorned  wkb  iowera  and  laurel ;  and  erectsd  ^tRraT* 
in  the  iWi«m,.on  tbe  spot  where  be  was  murdered,  a 
pyramid  of  crowna  in  form  of  a  tomb.    Nor  was  Uie 
Senate  more  backward  in  their  expressions  of  adula- 
tion.   Bif  one  decree  they  granted  to  ViteUius  all  tke 
privities  and  bmioura  which  bad  been  eonfrrred  i^o 
bis  pv^eessors^  at  different  times,  and  af^r  tbe  li4Me 
of  many  years.    Thanka  were  likewise  voted  to  the 
German  anniea  for  their  seal  and  patriotism  \  Deputies 
were  named  to  convey  their  homage  to  Vitellius,  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  bia  accession  to  tbe  Throne  of 
the  Caesars ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  proudest  of  that  once 
illustrious  body  lavished  on  the  despicable  glutton 
whom  a  military  faction  had  set  over  them,  all  the 
praises  which  the  most  rigid  personal  virtues,  and  the 
most  eminent  public  services  could  have  merited  in 
the  best  times  of  their  Commonwealth.  ( 

But  though  Rome  escaped  the  horrors  of  Civil  war,  Wirpm- 
the  weight  of  that  calamity  vnis  severely  felt  by  the  ?«Vj^ 
country  at  large.    The  troops  of  Vitellius,  unchecked  ^^^^ 
by  tiieir  oAcess^  who  had  neither  power  nor  firmness 
to  oppose  their  excesses,  spread  themselves  over  the 
richest  Provinces  of  Italy,  plundering  tbe  towns  and 
villaa,  robbing  Temples  and  priirate  hogaea^  and  add- 
ing every  iidiere  to  their  viokace  tbe  moat  sbamefal 
debaaehary.  GoKina^ leas  covetous  tbanbia  odkagiie, 
waa  aiore  dispoacd  to  yield  to  the  caavice  aadrapaci^ 
of  the  aoUieni ;  while  VaLsna,  aoteil  foa  bis  own  cx- 
tortions>  could  not  refuse  to  connive-  at  the  fruits  of 
tbooe  wbo»  in  their  woaaC  acliaaa,  only  foUowed  bis 
own  exampleJ) 

l^teffiusiwaa  stOl  kiGaal^wben  bia  army  oa  the  ViteDb 
Pto  conquered  fbr  hiaa  tbe  bij^iest  di^Iiy  of  tbe  Em-  bn«<^ 
pare.    He  bad  wilib  him  dl  the  fovees  wbieb  were  left  ^"^ 
ia  the  Lower  Proirince  at  tbe  departure  of  Valeaa  and 
emsKmy  to'wbicb  be  bad  added  eight  thooBand  lasa 
levied  in  Tliitsia^  and  a  consideraUe  nunaber  of  re- 
cruita,.  whicb  be  raised  in  bia  nmrcb  towards  tbe  Alps* 
When  the  news  reached  fainathat  the  battle  of  fiebnar 
cum  had piaocd  himon  the  Throne,  be  aaaembled bia 
troopay  eonvieyed  to  thenft  the  important  inteUigeaea 
Hiat  he  waa  ncnr  their  En^Maor,  and  mtado  pr^arar 
tions  for  his  journey  to  Rome.  ^^ 

His  princ^nd  ofikera  reeroosed  tbe  Alps  to  meet  Ckm 
bhn,  and  attend  bia  progress  to  the  CafutaL    Valena  ^^ 
and  €«ecinnwe0s  bwded  with,  feponra^.  and  received  ^^^ 
the  honour  of  baring  a  seat  on  eac^  aidb  of  tiie  im*  ^^ 
peri'ai;  dmir..    He  listened  to  tbe  submiaaion  ctf  P^alr 
aua  and  Procuiaa,  and  gave  m  ready  aadleaceta  Manns 
Celaua,  indio  had  iadiKed  tile  vanfaiabad  taoepa  to 
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;  adkiiowkilge  liif  nthoiitjr.  WMIi  a  iew  «Bijplion8| 
ht  eftteaded  his  cl«inciicy  towaidg  all  the  TrihuBci 
wmA  Ceatuiioiit  who  had  mght  for  Oiho ;  and»  fai  ao 
CMS  did  he  harasi  the  fiuniliet  of  thoee  who  had 
ihowa  the  greateet  seal  for  his  aatagMnslB,  eitiier  by 
(mkkbore  of  their  estaiea,  or  by  deprivation  of  their 
xaak.  Nor  did  he  retain  any  hatted  to  the  memory 
aitfaer  of  GaU>a  or  of  Otfao.  On  the  oontiary,  he 
dlowad  the  coin  stamped  with  theirhaprest  to  coadane 
In  circulation,  and  their  itatues  to  receive  refpect»  in 
evieiy  part  of  the  Empire.  He  aooght  popakrityj  too» 
by  remitting  each  arrean  dae  to  the  public  Treaanry 
aa  could  not  be  paid  without  diatreif  $  and  by  allowing 
the  beaefrctiona  and  iounuaitieB  which  had  bean 
granled  liy  hia  predeceaaora,  to  lie  enjoyed  by  thoae 
who  held  them,  wttiwut  diatufbanee  or  reproaeh.* 

Hia  conduct  ao  far  waapiaiaeworthy  and  aeaaonabk) 
tat  he  di^^raced  theae  good  deeda  by  a  mixture  of 
mean  actions^  and  particularly  by  indulgbig  to  a  dia- 
ffuatingeKGeaaiathepleaaopeaof  thetabfe.t  Heaude 
mar  meala  regularly  every  day  with  a  aharp  and  erav^ 
lag  appetite;  uaing  emetica  to  reliove  hia  atomach^ 
•ad  to  create  a  deaire  for  food.  Earth  and  Ocean  were 
tamaeked  to  find  daintiea  wherewith  to  atimuiate  hie 
palate.  The  eountriea  through  which  he  paaaed  were 
Inpoveriahed  by  hia  unceaaing  voluptuouaneaa ;  and, 
Tadtua  aaaurea  ua,  that  the  principal  inhabitanta  of  tlie 
dtiea  were  mined  by  the  inordinate  expenaea  of  the  < 
tertainmenta  which  they  found  it  expedient  to  give 
cm  hia  way  through  their  territory.  He  dined 
oncj  and  aupped  with  another ;  but  atiU  the  burden 
waa  intolerable,  aa  no  foaat  could  be  aerved  up  before 
lifan,  which  did  not  cost  at  least  four  hundred  mouaand 
aeatercea.}  The  duty  of  eating  with  him,  too,  waa 
not  leaa  oppreaahre  than  that  of  supplying  hia  table. 
Vibiua  Crispus,  falling  ill,  waa  reliei^  from  his  atten- 
dance at  those,  murderous  foaats ;  and  declared,  that 
he  muat  soon  have  been  a  dead  man  if  he  had  been 
o>vertaken  by  aickness.} 

Aa  the  insatiable  appetite  and  extravagance  of  Vitei* 
liua  were  the  most  remarkable  'features  in  hia  ehara&- 
ter,  and  even  conferred  a  speciea  of  diatinction  on  hia 
reign,  the  annalista  of  Rome  have  not  thought  it 
nnbeeomine  the  dignity  of  History  to  record  some 
instances  of  his  sumptuous  gluttony.  Suetonius  tdla 
HB,  that  Lueiua,  the  Bmperor's  brother,  gave  an  en- 
tertainment in  honour  of  the  new  Dynasty,  at  which 
were  aerved  up  two  thousand  fish,  and  seven  thousand 
rare  and  expensive  fowls.  The  Emperor  himself  made 
a  aolemn  dedication  of  a  silver  dish,  which,  on  account 
of  its  prodigious  size,  he  denominated  the  Shield  of 
Mmerva,  the  Guardian  of  Gtie$  ;||  and  this  he  filled  with 
livers  of  a  very  scarce  fish,  with  the  brains  of  peacocks 
and  pheaaants,  the  tongues  of  redwings,  and  with  the 
roes  of  lampreys.  It  was  preserved  aa  a  monument 
cyf  Imperial  luxury  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  gave 
ordera  to  melt  it  down,  and  convert  the  material  to  a 
more  uaeiul  purpose.  The  expenses  of  such  an  estab* 
liahment  could  not  fail  to  be  very  great ;  but  our  belief 
ia  startled  at  the  enormoua  estimate  made  by  Dion 
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€aaaiui\>  who  eaya  that  VtoHfaiaapentdnriiy  Hie  e^t 
montiia  he  waa  on  the  Thmae  nine  hundred  mfflioaa 
of  aeateroea,  a  aam  wiilch  cxoeeda  aevem  aulfiona  of 
our  money.*  Nor  were  the  r^gidar  ai^liea  of  Ua 
table  found  aufllclent  to  allay  the  craviaga  of  hb  i»- 
ordmate  deaire  for  food.  At  aacrifieea  he  waa  ready, 
as  his  Biographer  refatea,  to  anatch  from  the  bunuag 
coala  the  flesh  of  the  viedma  which  had  been  offered 
np,  and  the  aaored  cakea  which  uausUy  accompanied 
the  aolemn  oblation.    If,  in  peaaing  along  the  Bti«eta» 

tlie  eooka*  ahopa  or  atalla  preaented  any  dreaaed  victuala 
or  iiagmenta  of  broken  meaU,he  aeized  vrith  hia  own 
hand  the  tempthig  morsels  5  reganileas  aa  to  who  had 
foaated  on  it  before  him,  orfrom  whoae  kitchen  it  had 
been  aent  for  aalcf 

Under  auch  an  Bmperor,  die  corruption  of  diaciplioe 
could  not  hut  advance  at  a  n^id  pace.  The  aoMiera 
imitating  bis  example,  while  they  deapised  hia  peraon, 
gave  thetnadvea  up  to  all  manner  of  Uceatioomeaa; 
and  die  officers,  unable  to  restrain  their  foUowerSj 
aeemed  wilhag  to  shelter  their  reputation  under  the 
conduct  of  their  Chie£  Hence  aroae  many  acta 
of  violence  and  diaorder.  The  march  of  hu  army 
was  tracked  by  waste  and  plunder;  the  peasantry 
were  impreaaed,  and  made  slaves  to  their  military 
tynmta  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  Provincial  towna  be- 
came the  booty  of  the  fierce  Gauls  and  barbarous 
Gemaaa  who  had  eqiouaed  the  cause  of  Vitelliusu 
At  length,  tlie  legionary  aoldiera  and  the  auxHiariea 
proceeded  to  open  war  with  one  another ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Ticinium,  he  found  that  two 
cohorts  of  the  latter  were  actually  cut  topiecea  by  the 
aworda  of  hia  regular  troops.  The  confusion  which 
thua  diagraced  hia  own  camp,  waa  augmented  by  the 
haughtiness  of  the  conquered  army,  which  had  been 
induced  to  submit  after  the  death  of  Otho  $  and  aa 
the  symptoms  of  insubordination  were  becoming  every 
day  more  alarming,  Vitellius  resolved,  by  dispersing 
some  of  his  lemons  and  by  breaking  others,  to  reduoe 
the  power  of  hia  military  once  more  within  due 
bounda.  He  ordered  the  Bataviana  back  to  Germany, 
and  the  XlVth  legion  to  Britain ;  while  he  inflicted 
on  the  PrsBtorians,  whose  attadiment  to  the  late 
Emperor  had  haatened  the  crisis  of  Civil  war,  the 
suitable  punishment  of  disbanding  all  the  ccdiorta 
which  were  on  the  Po.  He  diamisaed,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  militia  raised  in  Gaul ;  rmrding  them 
as  more  proper  to  swell  the  ranks  of  an  invading 
anny,  than  to  increaae  the  strength  or  respectability 
of  a  peace  establishment.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the 
lowest*  species  of  sensuality,  he  could  not  foil  to 
perceive  that  Uie  danger  which  he  had  most  to  appre« 
bend,  arose  from  the  turbulent  disposition  of  hia 
soldiers }  and  that  the  Civil  authoritiea  of  the  Empire 
could  not  be  reinstated  in  the  exercise  of  that  just 
power  on  which  the  lives  and  liberty  of  his  sul]jecta 
depended,  unless  the  arms  of  the  Republic  were  again 
placed  under  the  coutroul  of  the  Senate.  With  thia 
view  he  proceeded  to  i«duce  the  number  of  men  both 
in  the  old  legions  and  auxiliaries  3  a  measure  which  ia 
condemned  by  Tacitus,  not  &nly  without  reason,  but  in 
opposition,  we  thinks  to  the  clearest  principles  of  poli- 
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BSogitpliy.  tical  wisdom.*  The  Historian  questions  the  policy  of 
the  step,  because  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  was  thereby 
increased ;  a  sufficient  cause,  we  admit,  for  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  military ;  but  when  he  adds,  that  their 
bodily  vigour  was  diminished  by  their  luxurious  habits, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  connect  his  remark  with  the  occur- 
rence to  which  it  seems  to  bear  a  reference. 

Vitellius,  who  was  still  on  his  progress  towards 
Rome,  repaired  from  Ticinium  to  Cremona,  where 
Sefiddof  ^®^A  entertained  him  with  a  banquet  and  a  combat 
Bebriacnm.  of  gladiators. .  After  this,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  plains  of  Bebriacum,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  set  him  on  the  Throne  ;  and  as  forty  days  had 
not  yet  passed  since  the  conflict  took  place,  there  still 
remained  many  proofs  that  the  Empire  had  not  been 
determined  without  a  severe  struggle  and  the  shedding 
of  much  blood.  The  Emperor  enjoyed  the  minutest 
details  of  the  fight,  and  witnessed  without  horror  the 
mangled  limbs  of  the  brave  men,  whose  lives  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  two  worthless 
adventurers.  His  eye  wandered  over  every  part  of 
the  dreadful  scene,  betraying  not  the  smallest  emo- 
tion at  the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  counti^- 
men  deprived  of  the  decent  honours  of  burial  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  the  most 
unbecoming  merriment,  replying  to  those  who  com- 
plabed  of  the  stench  which  proceeded  from  the 
putrid  carcases,  that  nothing  smeUed  more  sweetly 
than  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy,  particularly  when  that 
enemy  was  a  citizen.f 

An  entertainment  and  another  exhibition  of  gladia- 
tors, provided  by  Valens  at  Bononia,  supplied  to  the 
luxurious  Emperor  sufficient  spirits  to  proceed  to  his 
Capital.  He  was  followed  on  his  way  thither  by  sixty 
thousand  armed  men,  who  knew  neither  order  nor 
discipline,  and  who  dragged  after  them  a  still  greater 
number  of  slaves  and  attendants.  As  he  approached 
nearer  to  the  City,  there  issued  forth  to  meet  him  a 
multitude  of  actors,  singers,  buffoons,  and  other 
ministers  of  courtly  dissipation,  who  claimed  the  pri- 
vileges of  friendship,  or  the  rewards  of  former  ser- 
vices. To  these  were  added  many  Senators  and 
Roman  Knights,  who  went  to  salute  their  new  Sove- 
reign j  some  from  fear,  others  from  flattery,  but  all 
in  order  to  prevent  any  bad  construction  being  put 
upon  their  slowness  to  sanction  the  choice  of  the  vic- 
torious army,  and  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  Imperial 
Commander.  Vitellius  bad  resolved  to  enter  Rome 
as  a  place  taken  in  war }  but  his  friends  succeeded  in 
dissuading  liim  from  a  step  so  extremely  unpopular. 
He  began  his  procession  attheMilvian  bridge,  mounted 
on  a  fine  horse,  and  completely  armed }  but  when  he 
reached  the  gates  he  put  on  the  toga  pratexta,  and 
converted  the  military  spectacle  into  a  peaceful  pa- 
geant, suited  to  the  character  which  he  meant  to 
assume,  as  well  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  better  part  of 
the  citizens.  When  he  reached  the  Capitol  he  found 
his  mother  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  embraced  her 
with  an  appearance  of  affection,  and  conferred  on  her 
the  title  of  Augusta,  though  he  himself  had  accepted 
no  higher  honour  than  the  appellation  of  Caesar.  { 

*  Tacit  HUi.  lib.  ii.  c.  69.  BsitiabiU  id  RdpubUcof,  ingratum 
mtiUi,  ad  eadem  munia  inier  paucos,  pericula  et  labor  crebrhu  re- 
dibamt :  et  virea  hum  atrrumpebmitur,  contra  veterem  "Sitciplitunn 
€t  instituta  majontm, 
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Next  day  he  convened  the  Senate.aDdftople,to    Adw 
listen. at  once  to  professions  which  were  never  to  be  ^^"^ 
reduced  to  practice,  and  to  boast  of  activity  and  tem- 
perance which  had  no  foundation  in  truth.    Though 
every  one  knew  that  he  had  travelled  from  the  Alpa  to 
the  Tiber,  either  .asleep  or  stupid  from  dissipation; 
the  Emperor  reminded  his  auditors  of  his  unceasing 
vigilance  and  unwearied  assiduity  in  promotiDg  the 
interests  of  Rome ;  upon  which  the  giddy  popukce, 
now  accustomed  to  echo  .the  flatteries  which  were  He^!' 
addressed  to  their  rulers,  redoubled  tiieir  acclamations  draicstk 
in  his  ears,  and  prevailed  on  him  at  length  to  accept  Senate  ui 
the  title  of  Augustus.      He  pursued,  at  the  same^^'^ 
time,  all  the  other  means  of  acquiring  populaiity 
which  were  most  likely  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the 
multitude.    In  the  Theatre,  he  bestowed  his  applause 
and  protection  on  such  actors  as  were  most  agreeable 
to  the  people ;  and  in  the  Circus,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Blue  Faction,  though  interest  and  incli- 
nation must  have  led  him  to  give  his  countenance  to 
their  rivals.    He  attended  the  Senate,  too,  at  every 
meeting,  whether  the  business  to  be  transacted  was 
important  or  trifling ;  bearing  the  opposition  of  those 
whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own,  with  a  degree  of 
placidity  which  denoted  either  craft  or  weakness.* 

CsBcina  and  Valens,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  Coidi^rf 
Consulate,  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  the  Government,  ^;^^ 
while  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  execute  their  J||^^ 
orders,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  semblance  ,q]|, 
of  Supreme  authority.    The  Consuls,  meantime,  were 
jealous  of  each  other^  and  the  two  Pretorian  Prsefects, 
Publius  Sabinus  and  Julius  Priscus,  took,  in  like  man- 
ner, different  sides ;  the  former  lending  the  weight  of 
hb  influence  to  Caecina,  while  the  latter  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  his  antagonist.    The 
pomp  and  arrogance  of  these  officers  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  Roman  People.  They  lo^ed  themselves 
with  riches,  and  took  possession  of  houses  and  bnds 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Nobility ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  many  of  this  illuatrious  Order,  who 
were  recalled  by  Galba  from  an  honourable  exile, 
were  not  restored  to  their  property^  but  allowed  to 
languish  in  indigence  and  neglect.     Vitellius  recom- 
mended to  these  high-minded  Patricians,  who  had 
sacrificed  their  liberty  and  estates  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  to  avail  themselves  of  a  law  which 
compelled  freedmen,  ip  case  their  master  should  ever 
be  in  want,  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  to  leave  to  them  at  their  death  the  one-half 
of  their  eoods. 

*    The  Army,  as  has  been  already    observed,  "^^^ 
greatly  reduced  in  number,  but  not  improved  in  dis-^^^ 
cipline.     It  soon  became  necessary  to  replace  the^^^ja 
Prsetorian  cohorts,  which  the  fears  or  resentment  of  logscfd 
Vitellius  had  induced  him  to  disband ;  and  for  this  peopk* 
purpose  twenty  thousand  men  were  levied,  and  di- 
vided into  sixteen  cohorts  called  Praetorian,  and  into 
four,  which  were  denominated  Urban,  or  City  Cohorts. 
As  this  was  a  favoured  service^  the  soldiers  showed 
great  eagerness  to  be  enrolled ;  and  as  the  choice  of 
candidates  devolved  upon  the  Consuls,  in  their  quality 
of  Commanders  of  the  Army,  who  had  gained  great 
credit  by  the  victory  at  Bebriacum,  assumed  the  chief 
management  in  the  new  levy,  and,  by  admitting  his 
friends  into  the  ranks  of  that  powerfril  corps,  confirmed 
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Bldgitfkj.  the  ascendancy  wliich  he  had  already  acquired.    The 
jesdousy  of  Ceecina's  temper  now  took  the  alarm ;  'and 
Tacitos  remarks^  that  from  this  period  the  fidelity  of 
the  Consul  began  to  waven    Vitellias^  blinded  by  the 
incessant  glare  and  ostentation  of  Imperial  luxury^ 
perceived  not  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  was  appeased  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  most  virtuous  Citizens,  or  of  the  most 
patriotic  among  the  Nobihty ;  the  extravagance  of  his 
establishment  was  maintuned  by  rapine,  extortion,  and 
the  meanest  arts  of  finance ;  and  the  corrupted  taste 
of  the  furious  populace  was  constantly  gratified  by 
iights  of  ffladiators  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.    The 
same  promsion  and  venality  which  had  disgraced  the 
Court  of  Nero>  were  revived  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Honour  and  integrity  were  equally  despised  $  and  the 
only  way  to  attain  power  was  to  lavish  on  the  glut- 
.tony  of  the  Emperor  the  most  sumptuous  feasts  that 
weidth  could  supply  or  luxury  invent.    Rome  already 
froaned  under  the  weight  of  such  oppression.    The 
medmen  and  other  dependents  of  Vitellius  accumu- 
lated immense  fortunes,  derived   from  the  fears  or 
ambition  of  those  whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice 
of  that  dull  and  grovelling  epicure.    In  the  course  of 
four  months,  the  inhabitants  had  smarted  under  the 
exactions  of  Otho  and  the  tyrannical  inflictions  of  his 
successor ;  had  given  up  their  property  to  the  infamous 
Ministers  .of  both ;  had  gratified  the  avarice  of  Vinius, 
Icelus,  Asiaticus^  and  Valens,*  and  met  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  Imperial  kitchen.    The  patience  of  all 
classes  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  when  the  gopd  began 
to  hope,  and  the  bad  were  made  to  fear,  that  the  reign 
of  Vitellius  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  dose. 
"To  these  evils,  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin 
f^iteUiu  of  the  country,  the  Emperor  at  length  added  the  most 
wanton  cruelties  against  private  individuab.-  Many 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  from  his  childhood^ 
BnA  whom  he  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  privileges  of 
friendship,  were  condemned  to  ignominious  deaths ; 
and  against  such  of  his  creditors  as  had  in  any  man- 
ner teased  him  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,   he 
cherished  a  hatred  so  violent  and  implacable,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  capital  punishment  could  satisfy 
Ills  vindictive   mind.     One  of  these  persons,  who 
waited  on  him  to  pay  his  court,  was  ordered  from  his 
presence  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  but  alter- 
ing his  intention,  he  immediately  desired  him  to  be 
brought  back  and  stabbed  before  his  eyes,  saying  that 
he  wbhed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  enemy's 
Uood.    On  another  occasion,  two  sons  who  besought 
bim  to  spare  their  father's  life  were  condemned  to 
the  same  death.    A  Roman  Knight  exclaimed  as  they 
were  dragging  him  to  execution,  that  he  had  made  the 
Emperor  his  heir.  Vitellius  commanded  the  will  to  be 
produced :  and  finding  that  the  testator  had  made  one 
of  his  own  freedmen  a  joint  inheritor,  he  issued  im- 
mediate orders  that  they  should  both  be  put  to  instant 
death.t 

«r«0  Such  instances  of  tyranny  prepared  the  minds  of 

4b|ect0  the  people  for  the    revolution  whkh  was    already 

^fvlt.    planned  in  the  East.    The  miserable  condition  of  the 

fSmpire,  and  the  persuasion  of  those  who  wished  to 

see  the  supreme  power  exercised  with  greater  wisdom 

and  clemency,  had  more  weight  with  Vespasianus  than 

^nj  motives  of  personal  ambition  in  determining  his 
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conduct  at  this  important  juncture.    He  had  abstained    Aalu 

from  taking  any  share  in  those  occurrences  which  de-  Vlteltiuf. 

prived  Nero  of  the  Throne  and  of  his  life  -,  and  so  &r 

was  he  from  entertaining  any  designs  against  Galba, 

that  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  pay  homage  in  his  name 

to  that  Emperor  on  his  accession  to  power.    Titus, 

on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  received  information  that 

the  Crown  was  again  vacant,  or  rather  was  claimed 

by  two  competitors,  equally  unworthy  of  occupying 

the  chair  of  the  Caesars.    Returning  to  Palestine  he 

found  his  father  in  appearance  determined  to  support 

Otho,  to  whom  he  had  induced  the  legions  to  take  the 

oath  of  fidelity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  engaged 

in  a  correspondence  with  Mucianus,  the  Governor  of 

Syria,  with  the  view  of  concerting  measures  whereby 

the  Commonwealth  might  be  restored,  under  a  vlr** 

tupus  Sovereign,  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  vigour.* 

Vespasianus  and  Mucianus  were  men  of  very  different  Chmcter 
characters,  and  had  even  been  for  some  time  at  variance,  of  Veapa- 
The  one  was  a  warrior,  and  the  other  excelled  in  the  ■i*™»»nd 
arts  of  negociation  j  the  former  was  distinguished  for  nus  Se*^* 
his  simplicity  and  economy,  the  latter  delighted  in  show  Govenior 
and  magnificence,  living  more  like  a  Prince  than  a  pri-  of  Syria. 
vate  man.  Vespasianus  was  great  in  action,  Mucianus 
stood  high  as  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker.  An 
excellent  Prince,  says  Tacitus,  might  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  two  Generals,  could  their  good  qualities 
have  been  blended,  and  their  respective  frailties  been 
entirely  removed.f 

They  united  in  a  sincere  fidelity  to  Galba,  whose 
principles  they  respected,  and  from  whose  administra* 
tion  they  anticipated  the  happiest  results  ;  but  when 
they  found  that  the  Empire  was  to  fall  a  victim  either 
to  Otho  or  to  Vitellius,  they  called  to  mind  that  pa* 
triots  have  higher  duties  to  perform  than  merely  to 
yield  obedience  to  a  success&l  usurpation,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  that  worst  of  aU  despotisms,  the  absolute 
power  of  a  military  Chief.  They  began,  therefore,  to  Tlieir  con- 
estimate  the  strength  that  would  be  necessary  to  put  fiBdervy. 
down  a  Government  founded  on  principles  so  entirel]^ 
selfish,  and  supported  by  means  at  once  so  oppressive 
and  so  disgraceful  to  the  Roman  People.  The  forces  at 
their  command,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  motives 
which  were  to  guide  their  enterprise,  appeared  fiilljf 
equal  to  the  accomplishmeqt  of  the  great  end  which 
they  had  in  view.  Judaea  had  three  legions,  inured  to 
the  fiitigues  and  privations  of  an  obstinate  war ;  Syria 
presented  four,  well  trained  and  equipped,  and  ani- 
mated with  the  best  spirit  towards  Uieir  Country  and 
their  officers.  Egypt  with  its  twp  legions  was  ready 
to  increase  their  ranks ;  and  the  troops  in  Asia  Minor, 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  indignant  at  th^ 
arrogance  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  giving  Sovereigns  to  the  Empire,  were 
burning  with  desire  to  assert  their  own  privileges,  as 
well  as  to  share  the  ease  and  luxury  which  were  enjoyed 
by  their  brethren  in  the  Italian  Provmces.|  f 

Though  perfectly  confident  in  regard  to  the  inclina-  Itcjr  wait 
tions  and  valour  of  their  soldiers,  the  Generals  were  ^  ^  <*' 
disposed  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  war  between  Otho  ^|' 
and  Vitellius.    It  was  of  little  consequence  to  them 
which  of  the  two  rivals  should  ultimately  prevail,  and 
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eren  whether  the  troops  which  were  defeated  under 
the  one  should  join  the  victorious  standards  of  the 
other.  They  knew  that  no  sincere  reconciliation 
could  take  place  between  the  legions  which  had  been 
opposed  to  one  another  in  the  field ;  and  they  were 
sufficiently  acquunted  with  the  characters  of  the  con- 
tending Emperors  to  foresee,  that  if  the  fortune  of 
arms  should  put  an  end  to  the  one,  the  gratification  of 
his  hopes  would  destroy  the  other* 

But  eren  after  the  battle  of  Bebriacum  and  the 
death  of  OthOj  Vespasianns  continued  to  hesitate.  Nay, 
he  proceeded  so  fiir  as  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
taking  the  oath  of  alle^ance  to  Vitelliusi  himself 
dictating  the  formulary  in  which  the  Army  was  called 
to  plight  its  faith,  and  adding  prayers  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  new  Emperor.  Perhaps,  he  was 
not  grieved  to  observe  that  the  soldiers  remained  in 
sullen  silence,  or  reluctantly  repeated  the  words  which 
he  put  into  their  mouths  ;  but  it  is  not  concealed  that 
the  dangers  connected  with  the  undertaking  to  which 
the  sense  of  duty  impelled  him,  appeared  in  their  foil 
magnitude  to  his  imagination,  and  kept  his  mind  in 
painfol  suspense.  '*  How  important,*'  said  he,  "  how 
solemn,  and  how  pregnant  with  perilous  contingen- 
cies  must  that  day  prove,  in  which  a  father  threescore 
years  old  shall  expose  himself  with  his  two  sons  in 
the  flower  of  their  age  to  all  the  hazards  of  war. 
Those  whose  views  do  not  extend  beyond  a  private  sta« 
tion,  may,  if  success  appear  impracticable,  relinquish 
their  attempts ;  they  may  limit  their  risk  according  to 
the  prospect  of  advantage  j  but  he  who  aims  at 
sovereign  power  can  pursue  no  middle  path,  and  must 
either  gain  the  highest  elevation  or  sink  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  misery,  contempt,  and  despair.*** 

His  principal  officers  and  firiends  laboured  to  dissi* 

Kte  the  fears  which  prevented  the  future  Emperor 
m  coming  to  a  final  determination.  It  required  all 
the  eloquence  of  Mudanus,  who  addressed  him  in  a  set 
speech,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  remove  the  obsta* 
des  which  encumbered  the  resolves  of  his  colleagues ; 
nor  was  it  until  they  reminded  him  of  the  numerous 
presages  which  the  Soothsayers  had  revealed  to  him, 
of  the  greatness  Which  he  was  destined  to  attain,  that 
his  confederates  overcame  his  reluctance  to  accept  the 
Crown.  He  was  desired  to  recollect  those  splendid 
predictions  which  gave  to  him,  and  his  ddMren  after 
him,  the  possession  of  Imp^id  power ;  that  even  the 
BooIls  of  the  Jews,  against  whom  his  arms  had  been 
so  long  employed,  announced  that  a  Sovereign  was  to 
arise  in  the  East,  whose  kingdom  should  extend  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth }  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  foturity  which  was  granted  to  his  own 
Astrologers,  amply  confirmed  the  oracles  which  mett 
d^ivered  at  other  shrines.t 

Vespasianns  was  first  acknowledged  and  proclaimed 
Bmperor  at  Alexandria.  On  the  first  of  July,  the 
legions  there  under  the  command  of  Tiberius  swore 


•  Twit  OmT.  lib.  It  c  75,  &a 

t  We  cwnot  refrain  from  ouoting  the  reflections  of  M.  Bos- 
snet  on  this  miMpplication  of  tbe  Jevuh  prophecies.  **  Blind,  in- 
deed, so  to  give  ftvay  the  hopes  of  Jacob  and  of  Judah  to  strangers, 
byMekia|f  in  Vespasimni  the  eonof  Abnhnn  aadof  Dmvid,  «nd 
by  ascribing  to  an  idolatrous  Prince  the  title  of  him  wliose  light 
was  to  convert  the  Gentiles  from  idolurv."*  Vespasianns  had  so 
mnch  confidence  in  soothsaying,  that  when  Emperor  be  publicly 
maintained  at  Court  an  Astrologer  called  Seleucns. 

«  See  bit  Mkt,  UniventUc. 


allegiance  to  him  $  and  heaoe  that  day  was  afterwsids    Aa]« 
reckoned  the  first  of  his  reign,  though  his  own  fld«  ^jUS^\ 
diers  did  not  take  the  oaths  till  Ihe  third  of  the^<*>rJ 
month.    The  impatience  of  the  troops  both  in  Jndat    ^  'J. 
and  Egypt,  anticipated  in  some  degree  the  matam     ^^< 
counsdsof  Mudanus  and  Titus  I  for  while  these  con-    ^ 
manders  were  engaged  in  concerting  measare8,fer    ^'^^ 
securing  to  the  accession  of  Vespaidanns  the  popidsr     ^ 
effect  cf  a  simultaneoas  and  general  prodamatioD  by  ^'^' 
all  the  armies  of  the  East,  the  scddiers  in  faisowa    ^ 
camp  saluted  him  Emperor,  callmg  him  Casar  and 
Augustus,  and  giving  him  everr  other  title  which  be* 
longed  to  Supreme  power.    The  Governor  of  Syria, 
however,  did  not  fail  to  secure  thecoopentioa  of  hii 
legions  in  favour  of  their  new  master )  sothatbefbit 
the  fifteenth  of  July  Vospasianus  was  admowledged 
by  the  whole  of  that  important  Province.    This  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  Kings  of  Saphsna 
and  Commagena,  and  by  the  younger  Agrippa,  the 
King  of  the  Jewa.    All  the  Roman  dependencies  h 
Asia  Minor  declared  themselTes  in  favour  of  the  same 
cause  I  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  form  a  plan 
for  brhiging  into  the  field  the  powerful  annics  wliich 
were  engaged  to  dethrone  ViteUius.* 

Mudanus  made  preparations  to  croas  from  Asia  i&to  M>»» 
Europe,  with  a  force  consisting  chiefly  of  light  troops,  ?^ 
and  not  exceeding  ia  number  thirteen  thounnd  man.  ^  ' 
The  fleets  of  Pontus  were  ready  to  aasbt  him  ia  his 
enterprise,  having  received  directiona  to  wait  in  the 
haibour  of  Byxantium  his  approaeh  on  the  opposite 
eoast.  Biany  individuals  Gontributod  from  tiieh'pri- 
vate  fortunes  the  means  of  conveying  this  army  to 
tho'^oene  of  action  on  the  shores  of  Italyi  the  zeal 
of  all  classes  of  men  was  inflamed  bv  the  hope  of  de^ 
livering  the  Roman  world  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
heartless  glutton)  and  every  thing  contributed  to 
ensure  to  Mndanua  the  best  prospect  of  aoccess,  wtoi 
an  event  occurred  which  placed  the  Emperor  on  the 
Throne  without  the  instrumentality  of  the  Syriaa 
legions. 

Antonius  Primus,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  eommanded  the  ^^^ 
Vllth  legion  in  Pannoniai  and  though  his  charscter^^ 
was  stained  by  many  of  the  vices  which  spring  up  ia 
revolutionary  times,  he  was  reputed  a  man  of  confiide^ 
able  influence,  both  in  the  counsels  of  peaoe  aad  in 
armngements  of  war.    Learning  that  the  troops  ia 
Moesia  had  in  a  body  revolted  from  Vitellius»  and 
finding,  moreover,  that  the  affairs  of  that  Emperor 
wera  every  where  assuming  a  very  unfavourable  as- 
pect, he  resolved  to  declare  for  Vespaaianas,  and  to  gain 
over  to  the  same  interest  the  legions  which  were 
serving  in  the  several  Provinces  of  liiyria.    He  wtf 
Joined  in  his  ondertaUng  by  Comeliua  Foscns,  the 
Intendant  of  Fannonia,  a  young  man  of  an  energetic 
but  unsteady  temper,  who  is  bM  to  have  loved  daoger 
for  its  own  sake,  aad  to  have  prefeived  the  agitating 
eadtement  which  proceeds  from  haurd  aad  uncer- 
tainty, to  the  most  affluent  fortune  if  fixed  and  estar 
blished.     They  immedialely  wrote   to    the  XlVth 
legion  in  Britain,  and  to  the  1st  in  Spain;  both  of 
these  having  heU  out  for  Otho  agamat  ViteUias. 
They  sent  messengers  to  every  part  of  Gaul  to  give 
notice  of  their  intended  movement  j  aiid»  by  these 
mean,  they  organised  the  insurrectkm  on  ao  wide  a 
scale,  that  by  the  time  the  Uiyrian  armies  were  pre* 
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bgnikf.  ptted  to  take  the  fields  the  legiooa  in  almost  all  the 
0^^/^  other  Pixmnoea  were  ready  to  follow  their  example.* 
^  VHeUius  was  sunk  in  his  usual  sloth  and  dissipation, 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  lUd 
legion  had  revolted  in  Mcssia, .  Reports  had  already 
been  conveyed  to  his  ears  that  Vespasianus  was  a  great 
ftvoorite  with  all  the  armies  in  the  East,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  iqiprehend  that  their  views  with 
V^  .  regmd  to  that  Commander  were  inconsistent  with  the 
iieQhiL^  st&iUty  of  the  new  reign;  butwhenhewas  mfimned 
that  the  soldierB  in  thctte  Provinces  had  foUovred  the 
example  of  their  officers,  and  sworn  fealty  to  him,  his 
alarm  eave  way  to  hahitnal  indoknce,  and  he  believed 
himself  perfectly  secure.  Nor  would  he  allow  the 
impression  to  rest  in  his  mind,  that  the  sedition  of  the 
troops  on  the  eastern  shores  cMf  the  Adriatie  was  at  all 
connected  wiUi  the  intrignea  of  Vespasianns.  He  re- 
garded it  merely  as  the  insurrection  of  a  single  legion, 
originating  in  a  particular  cause  which  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  priadples  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  As 
a  anitable  precaution,  indeed,  he  sent  couriers  to  Bri* 
tain,  Germany,  and  Spain,  instructing  die  Generals  in 
those  countries  to  set  in  motion  towaids  Italy  all  the 
diapoaabie  foroeswhich  they  hadunder  their  eommand.f 
At  length  the  approadi  of  the  disafeeted  legions, 
direntening  to  invade  the  northern  States  Si  the 
Kingdom,  roused  Vitdlins  to  n  Uttie  exertion.  He 
ordered  Cnckia  and  Valeaa  to  take  the  field  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  whidi  had  lately  vanquished  Otho. 
The  former  of  these,  who  alone  was  able  to  obey  the 
Imperial  asaadate,  immediately  despatdied  a  body  of 
horae  to  secure  the  important  post  of  Cremona.  Bat  the 
fidelity  of  Gecina  had  already  been  shaken,  both  by  the 
ascendancy  which  his  rival,  Valens,  had  attained,  and 
also  by  the  knowledge  which  he  tappeBLVB  to  have  pos- 
sessed of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  directed  against 
die  power  of  Vitellius.  It  is  imi^ned  that  he  had 
listeDed  to  proposals  on  the  part  of  Flavius  Sabinns, 
the  brother  of  Vespasiaaua,  who  was  IVsfect  of  the 
City  $  and,  further,  that  he  made  use  of  the  intelli* 
genoe  which  he  had  thereby  gmned,  to  seduce  from 
Yitellins,  the  inoonstant  Lu^lhis  Bassus,  the  Admiral 
of  the  Ravenna  and  Misenum  fleets.  The  result 
proved,  that  treasonable  counsels  had  poisoned  the 
nunda  of  the  Emperor's  most  coofklential  servants ; 
fat  CsBcina  betrayed  his  army  in  the  presence  of  their 
eaemyi  and  Bassus  surrendered  all  the  ships  intrusted 
to  hia  care  to  be  employed  against  his  master.  X 

The  partisans  of  Vespasianus  were  more  faithlul  to 
their  duty.  Aatonius  Prmras  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediate  and  decisive  action,  before  Vitellins  could 
receive  reinforcements  from  Gennany  or  Spain.  Let- 
ters were  sent  to  Aponiiis  Satumimis  to  hasten  for- 
ward with  the  Moesiaa  legions ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
Antonius  himself,  and  Arrius  Varus,  whom  he  selected 
as  a  coadjutor,  passed  the!Ptononian  Alps,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  poured  down 
on  the  plains  of  Italy.  He  took  possession  of  Opiter* 
ginm,  Altinum,  Padua,  and  Ateste,  and  afterwards 
reduced  Verona  and  some  other  towns  of  less  impor* 
tance. 

Csecina,  whose  strengOi  was  greatly  superior  to  ^at 
of  Antonius,  neglected  several  c^pCHimiities  of  bring* 
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ing  him  to  an  engagement.  Having  sold  his  fidelity 
to  the  enemies  of  his  master,  he  only  waited  for  a 
proper  occasion  to  avow  his  deed  $  for  which  reason 
he  no  sooner  heard  that  Bassus  had  delivered  up  the 
fleets,  than  he  assembled  the  chief  officers  of  his 
army,  and  made  known  to  them  his  intention  of  ac* 
knowledging  Vespasianus  as  Ae  Emperor  of  Home. 
Those  who  were  in  the  secret  applauded  the  speech  of 
the  Consul,  and  swore  aOegianee  to  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  recommended  to  their  fidelity;  and  many 
of  the  rest  taken  by  surprise,  or  already  wavering  in 
their  attachment,  were  induced  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  companions.* 

When  tiie  sokiiers  were  informed  of  the  step  which 
had  thus  been  taken,  they  rushed  tnmultuously  to  the 
quarters  of  their  G^ieral  %  where,  upon  finding  that 
tiie  name  and  statues  of  Vitellius  were  alreaoy  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  Vespasianus,  they  gave  utterance  to 
the  most  impassioned  expressions  of  grief  vid  indigo 
nation.  After  a  short  dday,  the  Vth  legion  proceeded 
to  replace  the  images  of  tb^  Emperor,  throwii^  down 
Ummc  of  his  antagonist  5  and,  Ittving  loaded  Cecina 
with  irons,  they  chose  Fabius  Fabullus,  their  own 
Commander,  and  Cassius  Longus,  the  Prefect  of  the 
camp,  to  head  them  in  the  field  of  battle.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  their  rage,  that  the  unfortunate  sailors^ 
who  had  no  eoneern  in  the  defection  of  the  fleet,  hap« 
peniiig  to  fall  into  their  hands  were  massacred  with- 
out pity.  They  forthwith  left  their  camp,  and  march- 
ing back  to  Hostiha  they  took  the  road  to  Cremona, 
in  order  to  join  the  two  legions  which  Cssdna  had 
sent  thither  wHh  part  of  the  horse.f 

Antonius,  aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  reserved 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  three  legfoos,  and,  tf 
possible,  to  attack  them  singly.  He,  acc<Mdingly, 
iSbrew  Inmself  between  the  Vtii  l^on  and  Cremona, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  on  an  action,  which  vras 
contested  chiefly  by  tiie  mounted  soldiers.  Night  put 
an  end  to  the  skirmish,  which  was  not  attended  witii 
any  decisive  result ;  but  while  R-imus,  with  the  view 
of  gratifying  the  resentment  or  the  avarice  of  his  men, 
vras  preparing  to  attack  the  defences  of  the  city,  in- 
tdfigence  arrived  that  afi,  the  troops  which  were  en- 
camped at  Tarentum  under  Ciecina,  having  heard  of 
tite  defeat  inflicted  on  their  comrades,  were  advancing 
by  forced  marches  to  Cremona,  to  avenge  their  reputa- 
tion. This  army  consisted  of  six  Icffions,  with  the-usual 
contingent  of  aiudliaries.  Antonius  Primus  had  but 
five  legions,  together  with  the  Praetorians  vrho  had 
been  disbanded  by  VitelHus,  and  a  hrge  band  of 
Suevians,  led  by  their  Ki^gs^  Sido  and  Italicus. 

The  two  armies  fought  in  tiie  dark  with  various 
succesfli,  and  with  great  loss  and  confusion  on  both 
sides.  Courage,  strength,  and  skill,  were  worse  than 
useless,  where  no  one  eoidd  distinguish  fnend  from 
enemy.  Both  parties  were  armed  alike,  theSr  language 
was  tiie  same,  and  the  word  was  so  often  given  and 
returned,  that  it  soon  ceased  to  discriminate  those 
who  fought  for  Vitellius  from  those  who  fought 
against  him.  A  giimpse  of  moonlight  restored  a 
momentary  order  to  their  ranks,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  sun  arose  upon  the  field  of  battle,  that  the  advan- 
tage was  observed  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasianus, 
whose  Generals  had  manifested  throughout  the  pro- 
tracted and  sanguinary  struggle  an  equal  degree  of 
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resolution  and  military  talent.  Of  the  vanquished 
legions,  some  fonnd  an  asylum  in  Cremona,  and  others 
in  the  fortified  camp  by  which  that  city  was  sur- 
rounded ;  and  since  the  victory  could  not  be  regarded 
as  complete  so  long  as  the  army  of  Vitellius  remained 
entire,  the  troops  of  Antonius  formed  the  determina- 
tion of  stormmg  the  lines,  and  even  of  forcing  the 
town  itself  to  surrender.* 

The  camp  now  mentioned  was  constructed  by  the 
German  lemons  in  the  war  against  Otho,  and  carefully 
strengthened  by  means  of  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  to 
which  other  works  of  a  more  regular  description  had 
been  recently  added.  Primus  saw  the  hazard  of  at- 
tempting to  carry  such  fortifications,  and  afterwards 
a  town  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  with  troops  so 
much  harassed  and  fatigued.  But  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers  themselves  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation. 
According  to  Tacitus,  they  feared  danger  much  less 
than  delay.  They  suspected  all  measures  that  savoured 
of  prudence  and  reserve ;  the  rashest  schemes  gave 
them  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  and  they  regarded 
wounds,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  even  of  life  as  matters 
of  no  moment,  compared  with  the  honour  and  booty 
which  they  hoped  to  obtain.  ^ 

The  assault  made  upon  the  camp  is  minutely 
described  by  the  Roman  Annalist,  and  with  an 
i>stentation  of  professional  terms  for  which  modem 
language,  with  all  its  resources,  does  not  supply  an 
adequate  list  of  synonymes.  SuflGice  it  to  say,  that  the 
fury  of  the  assailants  was  equalled  by  the  courage  and 
obstinacy  of  those  who  defended  the  ramparts ;  and 
that,  when  at  length  the  conquerors  forced  their  way 
over  the  ditch  and  mound,  a  battle  ensued  which 
covered  the  whole  space  between  the  camp  and  town 
with  blood  and  mangled  bodies.  Cremona  itself  still 
held  out,  and  was  even  prepared  for  a  formidable 
resistance.  The  walls  were  high,  the  towers  were 
strong,  and  the  gates  were  lined  withiron  j  the  soldiers 
of  Vitellius,  burning  with  shame,  indignation,  and 
revenge,  longed  for  another  opportunity  to  come  to 
blows  with  the  enemy,  and  to  signalize  the  defence 
of  that  important  place  by  deeds  of  valour  or  despair, 
which  would  preserve  the  memory  of  it  to  the  latest 
posterity,  t 

Primus  had  already  burnt  down  the  suburbs,  and 
prepared  his  machines  for  levelling  the  walls,  when 
the  principal  officers  within  the  city,  thinking  it  im- 
prudent to  strive  any  longer  against  fortune,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  opening  their  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
They  took  down  the  name  and  statues  of  Vitellius 
from  all  the  public  edifices ;  and  releasing  Csecina 
froni  confinement,  begged  that  he  would  employ 
his  influence  with  the  prevailing  party  to  procure 
for  them  favourable  terms  of  capitulation.  Cscina^ 
whose  pride  and  anger  were  equally  roused,  refused  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf;  and  enjoyed,  says  Tacitus> 
a  malignant  satisfaction  in  seeing  so  many  brave  men 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the  good  offices 
of  a  miscreant  who  had  sold  them  to  the  enemy.  The 
legions  within  the  walls  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  allowed  to  retire  stripped  of  their  arms  and 
standards*  The  conquerors  were  drawn  up  on  each 
side,  and  at  first  insulted  and  threatened  them  j  but 
when  they  saw  them  so  humbled  and  abashed,  as 
scarcely  to  notice  the  contumelies  with  which  they 
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were  assailed,  their  resentment  was  turned  into  pity ;  AqIo, 
and  they  called  to  mind  that  those  were  the  very  same  Vlteiiing. 
men  who  only  a  few  months  before  had  behaved  with 
great  moderation  when  victors  in  the  field  of  B^txm^ 
cum.  Both  armies  were  deeply  incensed  at  the  perfidy 
of  Caecina;  and  when  he  was  observed  to  advance 
from  the  gate  with  all  the  pomp  of  Consular  antho- 
rity,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  state,  and  preceded  by  his 
Liotors,  tile  indignation  of  the  soldiers  gave  vent  to 
the  most  cutting  reproaches  on  his  pride,  cruelty,  and 
treason.  Antonius  screened  him  from  the  violence 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  sent  him  to  Ves- 
pasianua  $  who,  thoi^h  he  rewarded  his  defection  with 
a  few.  kind  words,  never  conferred  upon  him  either 
employment  or  respect. 

Primus,  who  could  direct  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  Cremosi 
in  the  field,  soon  discovered  that  he  had  not  power  destroyd. 
to  controul  their  turbulence  and  cupidity  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  They  demanded  the  spoil  of  Cremona  as 
a  solace  for  the  Atigues  and  dangers  which  they  had 
lately  encoimtered  |  while  he,  either  unable  to  oppose 
their  determination,  or  unwilling  to  hazard  his  popu- 
larity by  refusing  agratuity  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise supply,  was  induced  to  connive  at  their  licen- 
tiousness, and  to  permit  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  Italy.  During  four  days  Cremona  was  a 
prey  .to  the  rapacious  troops;  who,  consisting  of 
various  nations,  Romans,  allies,  and  foreigners,  were 
not  restrained  by  those  feelings  of  kindred  and  brother- 
hood, which  might  otherwise  have  alleviated  the  hor- 
rors inseparable  from  the  sacking  of  a  populous  city. 
The  adherents  of  Vitellius  are  said  to  have  lost  in 
the  siege  and  the  two  preceding  battles  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men ;  their  antagonists,  according  to 
Josephus,  had  to  lament  the  slaughter  of  four  Siou 
sand  five  hundred  officers  and  soldiers.* 

Vitellius  continued  to  divide  his  time  between  use-  Coo^ 
less  fears  and  the  debasing  pursuits  of  the  lowest  |^^* 
sensuality.  Being  acquainted  with  the  treason  of 
Caecina  and  the  defection  of  Bassus,  he  sent  Valens 
at  the  head  of  a  small  force  to  assist  the  legions  on  the 
Po,  which  were  still  faithful  to  his  interests,  in  repelling 
the  invasion  of  the  Pannonian  insurgents.  But  this 
General  had  scarcely  removed  from  the  Capital,  when 
he  received  intelligence,  that  the  troops .  on  whom 
all  his  hopes  had  rested,  were  completely  beaten  and 
dispersed  at  Cremona ;  upon  which,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing to  dispute  the  conquests  of  Antonius,  he 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  sailing  into  Gaul,  of 
raising  soldiers  in  that  country,  of  joining  the  legions 
in  Germany  under  Hordeonius  flaccus,  and  then  of 
descending  into  Italy  with  such  an  army  as  would 
enable  him  to  renew  the  war  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  with  a  more  certain  prospect  of  success.  This 
plan  was  rendered  abortive  by  an  accident.  Being 
driven  ashore  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  ships  and  men  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Valerius  Paulinus,  a  steady  friend  of 
Vespasianus  5  and  the  unfortimate  Consul  soon  after- 
wards was  put  to  death.t 

The  capture  of  Valens  proved  a  signal  to  all  tbe 
Western  Provinces  to  declare  for  the  new  Emperor. 


*  Tacit  ui  tuprit.  Hie  esihu  Crtmrnm  wmmo  CCLXXXVL  « 
prunordio  tut,  Condita  erai  Ti.  Sempronh  H  OfrntHo  OmsuU" 
but,  ingmetUe  in  ItuUam  Hanmkaitm 
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Biflgrtplty.' In  Spaixii  the  Ist>  Vltli^  and  Xth  legions/ assumed 
'  the  standards  of  Vespasianus ;  and  in  Britain,  the  lid 
legion>  which  had  served  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  that  Greneral,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
hislirayery  and  virtueSj  acknowledged  him  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  In  fact^  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  Vitel- 
lius  possessed  only  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Appennines  and  the  Western  Sea;  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  including  the  principal  Provinces,  having 
abandoned  his  cause,  and  profifered  their  allegiance  to 
the  conqueror  of  Judeea.^ 

Primus  having  begun  his  march  to  Rome,  occasioned 
considerable  alarm  in  that  Capital.  To  ward  off  the 
danger  with  which  the  city  was  threatened,  ViteUius 
despatched  the  two  Praetorian  Prefects,  Julius  Priscus 
and  Alphaenus  Varus,  vrith  fourteen  cohorts  and  all 
the  auxiliary  horse,  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  Appen- 
nine  range,  and  thereby  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Emperor  himself,  whose  presence 
was  solicited  by  the  soldiers,  joined  the  camp  at 
Msevania  in  Umbria ;  but  his  ignorance  of  war,  his 
sottish  habits,  and  the  evil  omens  which  attended 
his  person,  contributed  to  depress  the  hopes  and 
extinguish  the  zeal  of  his  troops.  When  bad  news 
arrived,  ViteUius  discovered  by  the  paleness  of  his 
countenance  the  fears  which  agitated  his  bosom; 
and  the  only  refuge  which  he  sought  from  the  terrors 
by  which  he  was  pursued,  was  in  speedy  and  complete 
intoxication.  The  approach  of  Primus  towards  the 
central  mountains^  soon  afforded  an  excuse  for  his 
return  to  Rome;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
troops  finding  themselves  deserted  by  the  man  for 
whom  they  were  called  to  hazard  their  lives,  followed 
the  example  of  his  prudence,  and  left  the  passes  of 
the  Appennines  open  to  the  legions  of  Ve8pa8ianui.t  -  ; 
After  a  momentary  effusion  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
icM  b«tir  the  citizens,  ViteUius  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
t^mseiTes.  necessity  either  of  dying  in  arms^  or  of  submitting  to 
negociate  with  the  conqueror.  His  temper  naturally 
disposed  him  to  prefer  the  latter  alternative.  Flavins 
Sabinus,  the  Prsefect  of  the  city,  had  several  private 
conferences  with  him  relative  to  an  abdication  of  the 
Throne ;  and,  at  length,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
resign  the  Supreme  power  to  Vespasianus,  on  condition 
that  he  should  receive  a  yearly  pension  of  about  ei^t 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  have  the  expenses  of  nis 
kitchen  defrayed,  and  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Campania, 
where  he  proposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.} 
'  On  the  eighteenth  of  December  this  unhappy 
Prince  left  his  Palace,  clothed  in  mourning  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  household,  in  extreme  dejection  and  me- 
lancholy. He  walked  in  procession  through  a  crowded 
part  of  the  city,  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  make  a 
solemn  renunciation  of  his  rank  and  power  }  a  spec- 
tacle nothing  similar  to  which  had  ever  before  engaged 
the  thoughts  or  awakened  the  compassion  of  the  Peo* 
pie  of  Rome.  The  Dictator  Csesar,  as  Tacitus  re- 
marks, had  perished  by  the  sadden  explosion  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Caligula  was  cut  off  in  the  same  manner. 
Nero's  huniiliation  veas  concealed  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  few  were  witnesses  of  his  death.  Galba 
and  Piso  fell  as  it  were  in  battle  $  but  ViteUius  in  the 
midst  of  his  People,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers^  and 
even  by  women,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  them. 
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to  behold  so  extraordinary  an  events  walked  forth    Anlns 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  to  renounce  the  Empire.  VitelUug. 

The  act  of  renunciation,  which  he  read  with  much 
feeling,  declared  that,  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
Republic,  he  resigned  for  ever  the  Supreme  power ; 
trusting  for  protection  and  maintenance  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Roman  People.    A  flood  of  tears  choked 
his  utterance,  upon  which  he  took  the  sword  from  his 
side,  and  presented  it  to  the  Consul  CseciUus  Simplex, 
who  stood  next  him,  denoting  by  that  action  the  re-  ChangeB 
linquishment  of  his  judicial  authority.  The  Consul  de-  his  mind, 
clined  to  receive  the  sword,  and  the  multitude,  whose  *nd  reuimi 
sympathies  were  now  fiiUy  excited,  would  not  permit  |^7* 
him  to  divest  his  person  of  the  badges  of  the  Imperial 
dignity.    ViteUius  could  not  resist  the  affectionate  im- 
portunity of  his  People ;  and,  accordingly,  instead  of 
retiring  as  a  private  individual  to  the  house  of  his 
brother,  he  was  conducted  back  to  his  Palace  with 
acclamations  of  vows  of  everlasting  fideUty.*  . 

This  change  in  the  conduct  of  ViteUius  led  to  a  de-  TheTemple 
plorable  catastrophe.     Sabinus,  the  city  Praofect,  hap-  ^^^P^}^ 
^ning  to  appear  in  the  street,  during  this  transient  SSS^S?* 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  soldiers 
attached  to  the  opposite  interest,  and  compeUed  to 
take  refuge  with  his  surviving  attendants  in  the  for- 
tress of  the  Capitol.     The  troops  which  continued 
faithful  to  the    abdicated    Sovereign    assembled  in 
haste,  and  laid  siege  to  this  stronghold ;  during  which 
they  employed  a  variety  of  inflammatory  substances 
as  missUes,  which  set  fire  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  consumed  it  to  ashes;  an  august 
edifice,  says  the  Historian,    the  sanctity  of  which 
neither  Porsenna,  to  whom  Rome  capitulated,  nor  the 
Gauls,  who  took  it  by  storm,  presumed  to  violate.! 

The  soldiers  of  ViteUius  urged  the^  assault  with  so 
much  vehemence,  that  the  citadel  soon  fell  into  their 
hands.  Sabinus  and  Qtuntus  Atticus  were  brought 
forth  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  prisoners  to  the 
Palace;  where  the  former  was  almost  instantly  mur- 
dered by  the  mob,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  the  Emperor,  who  did  aU  in  his  power  to 
save  him. 

The  victorious  army  under  Primus  had  been  for  Rome 
some  time  within  a  few.  days  march  of  Rome,  waiting  ^®°j5|^-« 
either  the  arrival  of  Mucianus,  who  was  desirous  to  ^tf^*^  p^. 
enter  the  Capital  at  the  head  of  Vespasianus*s  legions,  mns. 
or  the  result  of  certain  private  negociations,  of  which 
the  object  has  not  been  distincUy  announced.    The 
destruction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  death. of  Sabinus, 
put  an  end  to  the  unseasonable  delay.    The  soldiers 
pressed  forward  to  the  waUs  of  Rome ;  where  the  last 
effort  for  VitelUus  was  about  to  be  made  by  the  re- 
mains of  his  German  cohorts,  whose  zeal  appears  to 
have  increased  in  proportion  as  the  chance  of  success 
diminished.    Their  hopes  were  crushed  in  a  double 
defeat.    The  authority  of  Primus  could  not  prevent 
his  men,  at  once  heated  with  resentment  and  flushed 
with  victory,  from  entering  the  city  as  conquerors^ 
and  from    indulging  in  those   excesses   which,  too 
frequently  disgrace  both  valour  and  good  fortune, 
when  soldiers  take  forcible  possession  of  a  crowded 
town.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  during  the  day 
on  which  this  violence  was  committed^  (being  one 
of  those  dedicated  to*  the  Satamalian  festival,)  tha 
appearance  of  Rome  was  strange  beyond  aU  imagina- 


»  Tacit  Hitt.  lib.  m,  c.  42.  f  IWd.  c  56. 

t  Jbld.  c.  65. 


•  Tacit.  ffitU  Ub.  iii.  c.  67. 
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Biognphy.  tien.    Ja  one  place  were  Uoodahad  and  eiaqglrter ;  dog  ^liat  the  Bavmm  fleet  in  Ite  Enxiae  had  heoi    Aniu 

in  another,  the  baths  were  epeiitf  and  the  tavanu  full  of  greatly  weakened  byMudanua,  who  withdrew  many  of  ^itdCns. 

dteunkairdflL    Seenes  of  idebauQherjr  wow  aaaociated  in  the  Ah^  to  BjEsantium,  for  the  pnipoBe  of  amvejii^  ^^v^^ 

the  same  street  with  tcMTsenta  of  bleed  and  iieaps  of  dead  h]84urBiy  from  Aaiato  Eurqpe^he  £bU  tmon  u  i^    a.o. 

bodies  $  ereiy  oononmitant  of  vohiptaoiia  diaSk  and  fire  and  sword,  xavaged  4he  coasts  af  JPonbu,  and     ^« 

Hoentiasisnefls,  was  intennbrad  with  the  honron  that  made  himself  caaster  of  theadjoiniag  seas.  Vespaoaons    ^""^ 

attend  stocm  and  {Milage ;  so  that  the  dly  appeared  hadaot  yet  left  Judaa;  and  Jiearii^  of  these  distor*    ^^^ 

isohe  at  oaoe  jraging  uiuler  fury  and  madness,  and  baaces^  he  sent  Virdius  Gemmae,  a  hzave  and  expe-  ,.,^ 

inlogdoated  wbt  pkasure  and  festivity.*  rienoed  oflScer,  who  having  with  him  a  conaidenUe    !^' 

CavHiM  of     ^e  joqptore  a£  the  Pnetorian  camp,  which  ccmtuumd  detaohmeot  of  earellent  troqpi^  found  no  difficulty  ia 


tbePnto-  to  hfM  oat  <far  Vitalluiuw  bIoqc  lemain^  to  4»inplete  defeating  the  barbarian  Chief,  whose  fidlowecs  were 

^camp.  the  success  «f  tiie  qparty  of  Veqiasiamis.    A  4raadfiil  igaeraat^  -discipline  and  loaded  with  flonder.   Ani- 

conflict  took  place  between  the  ▼iotorious  EaaBomans  eetns  flodftrahelter  to  4iheCoaxtt  of  the  JCing  of  the 

and  theffew  brave  men  who  had  letreated  to  that  asy-  Sedodieziaafl^  whom  heliad  eained  over  te  his  cause 

Imn ;  ithelbrmer  iuwing  leselnred  to  ibree  it,  and  ^fae  by  ^asgt  sums ci  aaoaey  and  «  ahace  of  his  booty; 

latter  to  mmntaon  it,  as  tbeir  last  haipe  end  reaovireeb  ^t  the  tevmr  of  the  Aomaa  anas,  or  the  promise  of 

at  the  expense  of  their  lives.    The  Prastoriaas^  who  a  lai^r  'faidbe  to  the  vpaal  Moaaroh^aooa  deprived  him  Soppm. 

had  been  disbaaded  by  lAe  one  Eaqperor,  and  Mstored  «f  ^mt  asyUm,  and  he  was  deliverad  «yp  to  Virdins,  "^ 

to  their  rank  by  the  other,  cacniad  <to  the  assaalt  aU  together  with  the    firincipai  Individais  amoog  his 

the  animosity  whidi  the  remembraaee  «f  aa  afiront  adhesents.* 

cemld  kindle  in  &ek  minds,  and  all  the  emulation  that  In  «onaeotaon  widi  Hieee  events,  Tadtus  mentjom  Of  tiieBn- 
could  be  ezdted  by  bidialding  their  fooaer  'qaanleni  a^ooasidemble  •commetioBi  in  Britain,  occasioned  1^  ^^ 
in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  unqoestioned  fidelity  had  the  inti%nes«f  Cartiamandua,  Queen  «f  the  Briganim, 
taised  them  to  the  dignity  of  IsqKrial  gnards.  The  and  of  Vellocflbas,  theannoar-hesver  of  her  husband, 
besieged  were  actuated  by  motives  (equally  atrong,  and  Bat  the  OMSt  isaportaot  iareign  defection  durmg  oftkfii- 
thought  of  nothing  hut  how  they  mi^  aeil  their  the  feign  of  Vitellius,  was  the  Bataviaa  ww  whiob  taTim. 
lives  at  the  dearest  price,  and  pnsaerve  to  the  end  their  bniiM  oat  ia  ^termany*  and  ganw  me  to  much  blood- 
high  reputatioQ  for  courage  and  canatancy.  Covwed  liiwd  and  alarm.  The  Bataviaas  were  descended  horn 
with  blood  4hey  embmoed  their  standards  and  akaes,  the  CaUi,  a  natioga  af  ^tiaguished  feme  in  that  pait 
the  hat  consolation  «f  dying  aokfiets  i  maay  of  tiiem  iif  Burope.  In  order  to  esei^  finom  the  di^n- 
who  were  mortally  wounded  jtrove  to  aaoend  the  mans  uduch  £nqueatly  agitated  their  tribes,  they  had 
rampart^  that  they  might  esEpise  in  the  pneaenoe  of  an  fixed  their  xesideaoe  oa  the  right  aim  of  the  Rhine, 
enemy;  and  at  length,  when  the  gates  were  ioiiced,  aearits  juBotion  with  the  aea.  At  the  period  in  qoes- 
the  few  remaiaing  combatants  nahedapon  the  lectors,  tiaB,Ciaudins  €iv3is  was  at  the  head  of  their  cooadh; 
received  their  swords  in  their  hesoms,  and  sank  dead  who  fasidrw  his  pemoaal  bmveiy  and  knofi^edge  of 
at  &eir  feet.t  aAira  oooM  boast  a  royal  imeage,  aaid  a  loi^  series 
The  reign  of  Vitdlius  wu  bow  st  a  doae  i  but  hfr-  of  warihe  aaceiiacB.  Having  takeia  soaae  umbra^ 
fore  we  let  the  scene  drap  on  his  xmhappy  and  4iia-  at  the  Bmnans^  who  without  any  good  caase  had  pat 
graceful  history,  we  nwat  give  the  outline  of  oer-  one  af  his  hntbers  to  death,  he  lesolved  to  avail  hLn- 
tain  events  eonneoted  with  the  fate  of  Uie  Empire;  aetfof  thecoiifinBaanacideiit«oaCivawar,andtolead 
which,  though  they  did  not  affect  the  personal  ck^  his  oouatrynaen  into  the  field  againat  the  enemies  of 
racter  or  proceedings  of  that  Prince,  are  neverthetesa  Oerman  independence.  lie  soon  obtahied  the  cobcot* 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  paased  by  unnoticed.  reneeof  theinfennr  Chiefe,  who  hloe  himself  thirsted 
d^^'^Ttiba  '^^  '^^  insurrections  were  occasioned  in  the  for  reaeage  -,  nor  had  he  more  diffienky  m  secoiing 
Tw^nff^  East,  by  the  removal  <^  the  troops  which  were  sent  to  the  coopemtioa  af  a  puweilul  horde,  tiie  Cawmefakt, 
Italy  to  serve  against  Viteilias.  The  first,  which  was  who  had  the  aameorigui,  langasge,  and  territory,  ^di 
an  inroad  of  the  Dacians  into  Moesia,  was  easily  sub-  the  Baiavi,  and  were  equal  to  them  in  every  thing  but 
dued  by  the  Oovemor  of  Syria,  who  happened  at  the  number.  He  likewiae  gained  the  eight  Bataviaa  co- 
tiflM  to  be  marching  along  the  borders  of  that  Fro*  horts,  formedy  attached  as  auxJliariea  to  the  XlVtb 
Suppressed  vinoe  in  order  to  join  Antooins  Primus.  He  sent  the  higion,  which,  being  au^ected  by  Vitellius,  were 
Vlth  legion  agnnst  them  under  the  command  of  ordered  to  rejoin  the  camp  ander  the  command  of 
Fonteius  Agrippa  5  and,  with  the  view  of  preventing  Hordeoniua  Flaecas-f 

any  renewal  of  the  attempt,  he  fordier  strengthened        Hha  Cannmefaie^  led  by  their  denend*  Brinno,  woe  Sncces  d 

the  camp  in  Mcesia  by  a  detadunent  from  the  fflyrian  the  fimt  to  commence  hostitities;  far  €Svi]i8,onwil%^^^^^ 

armies4  to  throw  off  ^eveQ  till  his  plans  should  be  completely  ^ 

And  of  Another  dlstorbanoe    originated   in  the  ambitioii  matived,  continued  to  promss  allegiance  to  the  Bo- 

Anicetus.    ^f  Anieetus,  a  freedman  of  Polemon,  the  last  King  mans,  and  even  to  act  in  conformity  to  their  instmc- 

of  Pontus,   who,  impatient  of   the  yoke  imposed  tions-J     Success  attended  the  first  motions  of  the 

upon  that  country  by  the  Romans,  induced  some  of  insurgents,  who  cut  in  pieces  two  cohorts,  which  they 

the  neighbouring  tribes  to  flock  to  his  standard,  and  surpi^Bcd  in  their  tents;  and  at  length  the  Batavian 

endeavour  to  regain  their  independence  He  attacked  Prince,  discovering  that  his  artifice  was  exposed,  con* 

Trapezus,  or  Trebisoad,  an  ancient  Greek  colony,  ducted  his  people,  accompanied  by  tiie  Canninefata 

and  took  it,  cuttmg  the  garrison  to  pieces  5  and,  find-  and  the  Brim,  to  tiy  their  fortune  in  a  regular  battk. 


•  Tacit  Hiit.  in>.  ili.  c.  83.      Prortni  ut  eandem  Hviiatem  ti        *  Tadt.  ffUt,  ID),  itt.  t^  47,  46.        f  IIM.lib.  i¥.«.  13— 1&* 
fiarere  errderit  et  Uuavbr,  t  Ibid,  c,  K,    Erat  im  CamunefaUbHS,  stoiidm  audmcim  Briimo, 

t  Ibid,  c  S4.  X  Ibid,  c*  46.  a  characteristic  descriptiQa  of  the  barbarian  Cbief. 
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Bkgnpliy.  An  important  victory  agaiii  crowned  tlm^  eflbrts  of  liie 
'baibariam.  The  T<n^  diescrled  to  them  ia  the 
midde  of  the  figlut>  and  the  Gaate^  who  composed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Roman  array,  appeared  to 
vavcrin  their  attadimenfc  to  the  Eagles  under  whieh 
Ifaey  were  acenstomed  to  rally,  and  only  to  wait  a 
anfficient  oppoftuntty  or  inducement  to  tnm  tiieir 
weapons  against  tiieir  maaters.* 

HordconiasFlaccns  had  Iiithevto  in  somedegiee  con* 
BEfed  «t  the  proceedkigs  of  Cinlis,  becanse  he  wanted 
to  retain  on  the  Rhine  the  kgions  wfakh  ViteUhishad 
more  than  once  ordered  to  be  sent  into  Italy.  But 
when  he  saw  an  encampment  forced,  cohorts  cnt  to 
pieces,  and  the  Romans  driven  out  of  the  Botavian  ter- 
zitory,  he  regarded  the  commotion  asmndi  too  serious 
to  he  longern^gkctedyandforthwithdirectedMnttaahiS 
lAipercnhis,  ^o  commanded  two  kgions  stationed  at 
Vetera,  to  take  the  field  wd  march  against  the  enemy. 
Among  the  aoBuliaries  bdonging  to  the  corps  of  Mnm- 
rnins  was  a  r^gisMnt  of  Batavian  horse,  who  in  the 
battle  tibat  eaened  deserted  to  Civilis,  and  thereby 
once  more  secured  a  decided  advantage  in  finrour  c^ 
their  countrymen^  Immediately  after  this  victory, 
the  army  of  the  rebels  was  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  the  eight  cohorts  of  Batavians,  whom  Givilis  had 
persuaded  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  Romans  $ 
but,  it  is  remarked  by  Tacitus,  that  this  great  acces- 
fion  of  strength  did  not  unduly  date  the  barbarian 
General,  nor  make  him  forget  for  a  moment  the  fear- 
ful odds  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  On  the  con* 
trary,  he  persisted  so  far  in  his  plan  of  dissimulation, 
as  to  make  all  the  troops  under  his  command  swear 
allegiance  to  Vespasianus  ;  and  even  solicited  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  recently  defeated,  and  which  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  Vetera,  to  exhibit  the  same 
proctf  of  loyalty.  Upon  their  refusal,  which  was  con-* 
veyed  to  him  in  haughty  and  insulting  language, 
Civilis  resolved  to  besiege  the  camp ;  a  step  which 
was  attended  with  very  important  results,  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  either  party,  t 

The  ignorance  of  his  Germans  in  all  the  arts  of 
attack  and  defence,  soon  rendered  it  necessary  fcMr  him 
to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  adopt  measures  for  averting  the  hazard  of  a 
general  action  with  the  forces  under  Hordeonius  Flac« 
cus.  This  Commander,  upon  hearing  that  the  camp 
at  Vetera  was  invested,  thought  it  his  duty  to  send 
relief;  for  which  purpose  he  despatched  Dillius 
Vocttla,  a  brave  and  resolute  officer,  with  a  strong 
body  of  legionary  soldiers^  intending  to  follow  in  per;- 

pnlse  of  son  at  a  convenient  distance.  Civilis  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  Vocula  s  approach  than  he  renewed  his 
attempt  on  the  camp,  hoping  to  be  able  to  take  it  by 
storm,  before  the  succours  could  arrive ;  but  meeting 
with  the  same  obstacles  which  baffled  his  former  en- 
deavours, and  having  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
bravest  raen,  he  was  compelled  a  second  time  to  with- 
draw his  cumbrous  engines,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  confinement  of  his  enemies  within  their  fortifica- 

tions4 

When  mattera  had  arrived  at  the  crisis  we  have  now 

described,  intelligence  was  received  in  Germany  that 

the  battle  of  Cremona  was  gained  by  Antonius  Primus. 

It  was  expected  that  an  event  so  important,  which 


icgeof 


•  Tacit.  Hitt.  lib.  ir.  c  1(5. 
•f  Ibid,  ftbi  tuprh,  c.  17,  18. 
X  Ibi(LiffMipra,c23. 


had  dseiAed  the  di^^mte  between  Vltddius  and  Vespa-     AiAia 
SBMis,  would  also  bring  over  liieGermanv  to  the  cause  VftsHita. 
of  the  netor,  and  force  Civilis  either  to  submit  to  the 
Emperor  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily  sworn  allegiaBce, 
or  at  once  dedbure  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Romans. 
With  this  view,Vocnla  who,  as  well  as  all  the  otherclmf 
officers,  was  friendly  to  the  interests  of  Vespasianus, 
seat  a  messenger  to  Civilis,  with  osdera  to  remhid 
him  that  the  time  was  now  gone  by,  when  he  could 
hope  successfully  to  disguise  a  foreign  war  under  the  Promrf^ 
ihise  pretence  of  Civil  discord ;  and  that  if  his  real  tioiuto 
design  were  to  assist  Vespasianus  to  ascend  the  Throne,  Cirilis. 
he  c^ould  no  longer  continue  in  aims,  aa  that  object 
was  already  hoppfly  accomplished. 

The  person  em]&yed  on  this  delicate  service  was 
by  birth  a  Gaul,  nsnoed  MoDtanus,  and  was  not,  at 
heart,  more  attached  to  the  Government  for  which  he 
bore  arms,  than  the  individual  was  to  whom  he  carried 
the  remonstrance  of  Vocula.  Civilis  soon  discovered 
the  bent  of  his  charscter,  and  dexterouely  turned  the 
resentm^it  and  pride  whkh  he  perceived  ranklmg  hi 
his  bosom,  to  promote  hs  own  ulterior  designs. 
He  impressed  upon  the  envoy  a  deep  sense  of  the  1^  in* 
degradation  and  shame,  which  were  now  branded  tofasa 
upon  the  vanquished  tributaries  of  Rome;  he  mag- 
mfied  the  numerous  blessings  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence  ^  he  placed  before  him,  in  a  vivid  light, 
the  advantages  of  the  present  opportunity  and  the 
certainty  of  success  j  and  he  conehided  by  assuring 
him,  that,  even  if  they  should  fail  in  their  attempt, 
their  circumstances  could  not  be  rendered  more  hope- 
less or  painful  than  they  were  in  their  actual  predica- 
ment. These  considerations  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  the  unsteady  mind  c^  Moatanus.  He  re* 
turned  to  Vocula  with  an  evasive  answer  $  concealed 
the  change  which  hb  sentiments  had  undergone  5  and 
was  prepared  to  watch  every  opportunity  in  order  to 
practise  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  lead 
them  on  to  the  measures  which  they  were  soon  after- 
wards induced  to  take.* 

Civilis  had  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Hisdefeets.' 
vigour.  Dividing  his  forces,  and  leaving  a  part  befm 
Vetera,  he  marched  with  the  remainder  to  attack 
Vocula,  who  had  encamped  his  men  at  Golduba ;  and 
he  succeeded  so  completely  in  surprising  his  antago- 
nist, that  had  not  some  Spanish  auxiliaries  arrived 
during  the  battle,  and  afforded  succour  to  the  Romans, 
their  army  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  But 
the  seasonable  aid  of  the  Gascon  cohorts  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  Vocula,  who  soon 
afterwards  gained  another  victory  over  the  rebels, 
which  enabled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vetera,  and 
thereby  free  from  restraint  the  two  legions  so  long 
hemmed  in  by  the  barbarian  conquerors. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  beaten  enemy,  Vocula 
thought  it  enough  to  enter  the  camp  which  they  had 
invested,  and  to  repair  the  breaches  which  had  been 
made  in  the  ramparts  by  the  repeated  assaults  of  the 
Batavians.  Confining  his  cares  to  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions, he  sent  parties  of  soldiers  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  to  collect  com  and  other  necessaries  for 
his  legions.  A  convoy  being  attacked  by  the  vigilant 
squadrons  of  Civilis,  Vocula  found  himself  compelled 
to  march  out,  in  order  to  protect  his  detachment  j 
upon  which  the  active  German  threw  his  troops  round 


•  Tacit.  Hiit.  lib.  iv.  c.23. 
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tbe  camp  of  Vetera^  and  a  third  time  renewed  the 
blockade^  which  the  other  had  fought  two  battles 
to  raise.  By  these  means,  all  the  advantages  which 
Vocula  had  gained  were  not  only  lost,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  Romans  were  reduced  to  a  worse  situation  than 
before.  CivUis  seized  every  post,  which,  through 
neglect  or  weaJcness,  was  left  undefended ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  he  attacked  the  cavalry  of  his  antago- 
nist with  so  much  skill  and  impetuosity,  as  to  denat 
them  with  ereat  slaughter. 

But  the  Komans  themselves,  now  every  where  tur- 
bulent and  seditious,  presented  to  him  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  to  avenge  the  liberty  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  concert  his  schemes  of  future 
conquest.  Incensed  against  Flaccus,  whom  they 
otherwise  disliked  for  his  inactivity  and  want  of 
courage,  the  legionary  soldiers  resolved  to  call  him  to 
account  for  the  gratuity  which  had  been  sent  to  them  by 
Vitellius,upon  his  accessk)n  to  the  Throne.  Hordeonius 
intimidated  by  their  threats,  produced  a  sum  of  money, 
which  he  delivered  to  them  in  the  name  of  Vespasianus. 
But  the  military  were  not  satisfied  either  with  the 
grant,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed. 
They  charged  him  with  perfidy  to  the  Emperor^  and 
treason  towards  the  Republic )  and,  accordingly  burst- 
ing into  his  bed-chamber,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  dragged  him  forth,  and  put  bun  to  instant 
death.  Vocula  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate, 
had  he  not  effected  his  escape,  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
a  slave.* 

lliis  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  revolt  of  the  Gauls 
which  followed  it  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Batavian  war ; 
but  as  the  subsequent  events  connected  with  that  in- 
surrection belong  strictly  to  the  reign  of  Vespasianus, 
we  shall  now  interrupt  the  narrative  until  we  have  des- 
cribed, in  a  few  sentences,  the  last  hours  and  character 
of  his  miserable  predecessor. 

Vitellius,  upon  finding  that  Rome  was  taken  and  the 
Prsetorian  camp  stormed,  conveyed  himself  privately 
out  the  Palace  by  a  back  door,  and  went  to  his  wife's 
residence  on  Mount  Aventine,  carrying  with  him  only 
two  domestics,  a  cook  and  a  baker.  Pursued  by  his 
own  fears  he  could  not  remain  in  that  asylum.    He 
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returned  to  the  Palace,  but  found  it  quite  deserted.    Adu 
Even  the  lowest  of  his  slaves  refused  their  assistance!  Viteliiu 
His  cook  and  baker  followed  the   example  of  the^^'V^ 
rest,  and  forsook  him  in  his  distress.    The  solitude    ^  ^' 
terrified  him.    He  ran  from  one  apartment  to  an* 
other,  and  finding  them  all  silent  and  empty,  his 
spirit  sank  within  him.    He  shuddered  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  falL    At  length,  exhausted  by  fiitigne 
and  despair,  he  tied  about  his  waist  a  girdle  stuffed 
with  gold,  and  hid  himself  in  a  cell  or  hut  belonging 
to  a  slave.    But  this  shameful  retreat  did  not  save 
his  life.    The  conspirators  who  had  traced  his  flight 
dragged  him  from  the  hole^  the  entrance  to  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  block  up,  put  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  and  led  him  to  the  Forum  like  a  criminal 
about  to  be  executed ;  tbe  mob  meanwhile  pelting  him 
with  mud,  and  the  soldiers  pricking  him  with  the 
points  of   their,  spears.     At  lengthy   having  loaded  Doth  of 
him  with  every  invective  and  contumely  which  their  ^^^^ 
brutal  malice  could  invent,  they  hewed  him  in  pieces 
with  their  swords,  stuck  his  head  on  a  pike,  and  drew 
his  mangled  body  through  the  Tiber  with  a  hooL* 

Such  was  the  miserable  termination  of  a  life  which  Ifis  cbi- 
extended  to  fifty-five  years,   a  considerable  part  of^^^* 
which  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignities.    But  Vitellius, 
it  has  been  remarked^  owed  little   to  his  personal 
merit.     He  was  indebted  for  his  great  preferment  to 
the  reputation  of  his  father  j  and  he  rose  to  the  Con- 
sulship and  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Senate,  in 
virtue  of  hereditary  feme,  and  the  good  character  of 
his  family.    Those  who  raised  hin&  to  the  Entire, 
says  Tacitus,  did  not  know  him.    He  had  no  talent 
for  Government,  was  indolent,  and  even  cowardly ; 
and  yet  his  liberality  and  frankness  of  manners  seemed 
him  many  friends,  and  gained  for  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Army  a  degree  of  favour  which  is  not  always  be- 
stowed on  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  Generals.    It 
was,  no  doubt,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  Vitellius  should  fall  j  but  his  death  reflected  no 
honour  upon  those,  by  whose  counsels  or  by  whose 
hands  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetratecLf 
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Biot^nphf,      The  name  of  this  Emperor  did  not  derive  much 
luBtre  from  the  wealth  or  power  of  his  ancestors. 
His  grandfather^  Titus  Flavins  Petro^  after  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia^  retired 
from  the  army  to  pursue  in  his  native  town  the  hum- 
j»g        ble  occupation  of  a  banker's  agent.    Nor  was  his  im« 
Umeure  of  ^^^^^^^  progenitor  of  higher  rank^  or  employed  in  a 
Ve^aoa-    more  dignified  office.      Titus  Flavins  Sabinus,   the 
Bin,  father  of  Vespasianus,  discharged  the  duties  of  a  sub- 

ordinate collector  of  taxes  in  Asia ;  in  fulfilling  the 
claims  of  which  appointment  he  displayed  so  much 
lenity  and  justice^  that  his  memory  was  long  after- 
wards preserved  in  the  principal  towns  by  means  of 
tablets  and  statues>  which  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
erected  to  his  honour. 

This  upright  Publican  married  a  daughter  of  Ves- 
pasianus  PoUio^  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  race^  and  he  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  eminence  to  which  his  family  was  destined  to  rise 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Commonweedth.    Vespasia  PoUa 
gave  two  sons  to  Sabinus ;   the  elder  of  these,  who 
inherited  the  name  of  his  father,  became  Prsefect  of 
the  City  under  Nero,  Otho,  and  Vitellius ;  the  younger, 
who  drew  his  surname  from  his  maternal  lineage,  en- 
joyed a  still  higher  fortune,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Government.* 
M3d  fispo^      xt  is  asserted  by  Suetonius,  that  Vespasianus  had  ori- 
^^iritt    ginally  no  ambition  in  his  nature,  and  that  he  showed 
^'  an  early  preference  of  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a 
country  life  to  the  agitation  and  fisitigues  of  a  military 
or  a  political  career.    His  mother  assailed  him  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches ;  and  at  length,  says  the  Bio« 
grapher,  more  oy  abuse  than  by  entreaty  or  authority, 
she  compelled  the  youth  to  seek  for  distinction  in  the 
Camp,  as  well  as  among  the  candidates  for  Civic  and 
•  Senatorial  promotion.     He  served '  first  in  Thrace  in 
quality  of  a  Military  Tribune,  and  afterwards  obtained 
'the  appointment  of  Chuestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene.    In 
competing  for  the  office  of  M^e  he  sustained  several 
repulses  -,  but  his  success  was  more  immediate  and 
.  gratifying  when  he  aspired  to  the  Prsetorship  in  the 
re%nof  Caligula.t 
Sscfaane-      His  subserviency  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  just 
t  changes  named^  was  not  very  honourable  either  to  his  virtue 
^  CaU-  ^,  ^  ^^^  dignity  of  his  sentiments.    He  desired  per- 
mission   to   entertain   the    people  with  feasts  and 
games,  to   celebrate   the   imaginary  victory  which 
that  .Prince  thought  proper  to  claim  over  German 
armies  whose  ranks  he  had  never  seen ;  and,  again, 
when  the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  was  discovered  Ves- 
pasianus allowed  himself  to  enter  so  &r  into  the  vin- 
dictive policy  of  Caligula,  as    to  propose  that  the 
guilty  should  not  only  be  put  to  death,  but  that  their 
bodies  should,  be  deprived  of  the  accustomed  honour  . 
cf  funeral  rites.    In  his  marriage,  too,  which  took 
place  about  the  same  period,  he  made  a  choice  more 
0uitable  to  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  than  to  the  rank 
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which  he  had  already  attained.    He  espoused  Domitia,      l^tuB 
the  discarded  mistress  of  a  Roman  Knight,  and  the  -^*^''» 
daughter  of  a  slave ;  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Titus     ^^^ 
and  Domitianus,  who  successively  swayed  the  Sceptre 
of  Augustus,  and  who  became  respectively  the  objects 
of  the  most  intense  love  and  hatred  that  the  people 
of  Italy  ever  directed  towards  the  Throne. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  son  of  Sabinus  was 
raised  to  the  command  of  a  legion ;  at  the  head  of 
which  he  served  with  great  distinction,  first  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  afterwards  in  Britain ;  and  his  merite  ^  ^^' 
were  rewarded,  through  the  influence  of  the  favourite      ^"* 
Narcissus,  with  the  honours  of  a  Triumph,  and  with 
the  power  of  the  Consulate.    Mlien  Nero  ascended 
the  Throne,  the  suspicions  of  Agrippina  kept  Vespasia- 
nus back  from  the  scenes  of  business  and  of  intrigue. 
He  was  sent  as  Proconsul  into  Africa ;  where  his  ad- 
ministration was  neither  so  prudent  nor  so  pure  as  to 
allow  him  to  retire  without  reproach,  or  even  without 
encountering  the  shame  and  terror  of  an  insurrection. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  foolish 
expedition  into  Greece ;  but  being  incapable  of  ad- 
miring the  fine  voice  on  which  his  Imperial  master 
placed  his  greatest  glory,  and  having  repeatedly  either 
fallen  asleep  or  walked  out  of  the  room  while  the 
former  was  exercising  his  transcendant  talent,  he  was 
banished  from  Court,  and  peremptorily  forbidden  to 
enter  into  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  .  But  Vespa- 
sianus had  scarcely  time  to  weigh  the  pressure  of  the 
disgrace  which  had  fedlen  upon  him,  when  he  received 
a  commission  to  proceed  into  the  East,  as  the  Empe- 
ror's Lieutenant,  and  to  undertake  the  maaagement 
of  the  war  which  had  been  recently  renewed  against 
the  Jews.* 

We  have  already  stated,  under  the  reign  of  Vitel-  Fame  not 
lius,  the  leading  events  which  paved  the  way  for  the  ■potlcw, 
accession  of  Vespasianus  to  the  Throne  of  the  Cssars. 
His  high  military  talents,  as  well  as  his  character 
for  moderation,  pointed  him  out  to  the  distracted 
Senate,  .and  to  the  great  body  of  the  Army,  as  the 
fittest  person  to  consolidate  the  Government,  and 
to  restore  to  all  orders  of  the  people  that  peace  and 
confidence  to  which,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  their 
late  rulers,  they  had  for  some  time  been  entiro  stran- 
gers. The  fame  of  Vespasianus,  indeed,  was  not  alto- 
gether spotless.  In  his  transactions  with  certain 
.individuals  who  put  confidence  in  his  integrity,  he 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives,  and  even 
of  gross  injustice ;  and  Tacitus,  after  telling  us  that  » 

the  reputation  of  the  General  was  ambiguous  before 
he  came  to  the  Empire,  makes  the  remarkable  obser- 
vation, that  he  veas  the  first  instance  of  a  Prince  be- 
coming a  better  man,  upon  obtaining  the  possession 
of  supreme  power.  But,  as  a  soldier,  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  Commander  of  his  age.  He  was 
ever  active  and  vigilant;  marching  on  foot  at  the 
head  'of  his  legions,  and  giving  instructions  suitable 
to  all  emeigencies.    The  night  as  well  as  the  day  was 
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vfhich  bad  so  long  appertained  to  the  descendaDts  of 
iEneas.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Gauls  to  take  up  arms,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Hordeonius  Flaccus.  Civills,  finding  his  views  encou* 
raged,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Julius  Classicus, 
a  native  of  that  country,  and  Commander  of  an  auxi- 
liary regiment  of  horse ;  an  active  and  restless  spirit^ 
who,  claiming  a  relationship  to  the  ancient  Princes  of 
Gaul,  cherished  a  deep  dislike  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
conquerors  of  his  mxnLj  and  nation.  He  procured 
the  cooperation  of  two  Chiefs  who  had  great  influence 
among  their  countrymen,  Julius  Tutor  and  Julius  Sabi* 
nus ;  the  latter  of  whom  boasted  that  he  was  the  des- 
cendant of  the  great  Cassar,  the  fame  of  whose  military 
exploits  now  inflamed  the  fickle  youth  with  the  desire 
of  a  similar  distinction.f 

The  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  in  the  first  instance, 
directed  their  intrigues  against  Vocula,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Flaccus  in  the  command  of  the  German 
legions.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Gauls  urged  him  to 
march  towards  Vetera,  which  was  still  blockaded 
by  Civilis,  and  to  give  battle  to  that  traitor,  who 
continued  to  insult  the  Roman  Eagles,  shut  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  camp.  He  listened  to 
their  advice,  and  fell  into  the  snare  which  they  had 
prepared  for  him.  Tutor  and  Sabinus,  who  were  yet 
in  his  ranks,  left  him  on  his  march,  under  pretence  of 
examining  ihe  position  of  the  enemy,  and  went  over 
to  the  German  insurgents,  to  whom  they  had  already 
plighted  their  faith.  The  remonstrances  and  re- 
proaches of  Vocula  were  of  no  avail  5  his  complaints 
and  menaces  were  alike  disregarded.  The  rebels  were 
determined  to  oppose  him  both  by  stratagem  and 
force  i  and  so  confident  were  they  in  their  strength 
and  resources,  that  they  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  legions^  and  began 
to  practise  on  the  fidelity  of  his  men. 

A  scene  of  perfidy  ensued  which  has  had  no  parallel 
in  the  History  of  Rome.  By  promises  and  money 
lavished  upon  the  Centurions  and  soldiers,  a  Roman 
army  was  prevailed  on  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
Power,  or  rather  to  the  Chiefs  of  a  rebellious  Province, 
and  to  seal  that  shameful  bargain  by  the  death  or 
captivity  of  its  Commanders.  In  this  hazardous  pre- 
dicament, the  friends  of  Vocula  advised  him  to  provide 
for  his  safety  by  flight  j  but  he,  unmoved  by  the  fate 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  refused  to  save  his  life 
at  the  expense  of  his  duty  -,  and,  trusting  to  the  re- 
mains of  honour  which  still  animated  a  part  of  his 
troops,  he  endeavoured  by  an  eloquent  address,  to 
recidl  them  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  to  make  them 
defend  those  standards  which  they  were  about  to  de- 
sert. His  firmness  was  not  rewarded  with  the  success 
which  it  merited.  A  few  transient  emotions  tes- 
tified that  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  was  not  quite 
extinct )  but  these  were  not  followed  by  any  resolution 
worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  or  of  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  legions.  Vocula,  in  these  circumstances, 
attempted  to  put  himself  to  death  j  but  was  pre- 
vented, only  that  he  might  &11  a  victim  to  the  malice 
of  Classicus,  who  after  depriving  him  of  a  life  which 
he  no  longer  valued,  threw  the  other  two  Generals, 
Herennius  and  Numisius,  into  close  confinement.^ 
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Elated  by  his  success,  Ckssicus  assumed  the  drass    Htm 
of  a  Roman  General  |  and,  entering  the  camp,  accom-    ^'m 
panied  by  Lictors  and  other  ensigns  of  supreme  autbo^  ^^pv*- 
rity,  proceeded  to  exact  from  the  soldiers  the  customary     ^^ 
oath  of  obedience,  whereby  they  bound  themsdves  to 
fight  courageously  and  truly  for  the  Empire  of  the 
Gauls.    Having  taken  this  important  step,  he  divided 
the  cares  of  the  Province  between  himself  and  hU 
confederate.  Tutor;  upon  which  the  latter  immediately 
advanced  to  CoUmia  Jlgr^>pinend$,the  modem  Cologne,  Tbcytiki 
and  compelled  the  inhkbitants  to  take  the  same  oath^^>^ 
which  hiBul  been  imposed  upon   the  legions.    The^^^ 
troops  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  induced  to  follow  the  Gttdi. 
same  example;    such  officers  as  refused  to  comply, 
being  either  expelled  from  the  service,  or  put  to  in- 
stant death.* 

The  camp  at  Vetera  had  not  yet  betrayed  any  symp-  HmoUa 
toms  of  inconstancy  or  treason.  The  soldiers  had  been  *<Vetm 
for  some  time  reduced  to  the  most  painful  privations,  ^^ 
having  devoured  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  oath  of 
and  even  attempted  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  obedioce. 
by  eating  mss  and  leaves  of  trees.     Classicus  availed 
himself  of  their  distress ;  and,  sending  as  messengers 
the  most  faithless  of  those  officers  who  had  sanctioned 
the  defection  of  the  other  legions,  he  proposed  terms 
of  capitulation,  threatening  that  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately surrender,  they  should  be  completely  destroyed 
by  famine  or  the  sword.  The  troops  hesitated  between 
the  horrors  of  the  death  with  which  they  were  me- 
naced, and  the  disgrace  of  forfeiting,  by  an  act  of  base 
submission,  the  honour  which  they  had  acquired  in 
former  wars,  as  well  as  by  a  brave  defence  against 
the  arms  of  Civilis.    Before  they  came  to  a  decision, 
they  sent  deputies  to  that  Commander,  soliciting  terms 
more  worthy  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  begging  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared.    Civilis,  in  reply,  declared 
that  he  would  not  hear  them  until  they  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Gauls ',  whereupon 
the  unfortunate  legionaries  submitted  to  this  infamous 
oath,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  camp  with  their  arms,  and  to  reserve  them- 
selves for  a  change  of  fortune.f 

But  the  barbarian,  doubtful  of  their  fidelity,  &nd^^ 
apprehensive  that  his  new  allies  might  avenge  their  P'^^ 
injuries  by  turning  against  him  in  the  field,  gave  orders  ^^ 
to  the  Germans,  who  were  appointed  as  an  escort,  to 
cut  them  in  pieces  on  their  march  from  the  camp.    A 
miserable  conflict  ensued.  The  bravest  of  the  Romans 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  many  ran  away,  and  were 
massacred  in  their  flight ;  while  a  few  who  returned 
to  their  fortifications  were  inhumanly  burnt  to  death 
under  the  eyes  of  Civilis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Civilis  insisted  on  the 
legionary  soldiers  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Gauls,  he  himself  acknowledged  no  such  supremacy. 
His  policy  was  to  employ  the  arms  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  confederates,  in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of 
Rome  northward  of  the  Alps,  and  thereby  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  own  independence  as  a  German  Prince ;  a 
distinction  to  which  his  hopes  were  raised  by  the  ob* 
scure  predictions  of  a  rude  prophetess,  who  dwelt  in 
the  mountains  of  Helvetia.  The  success  of  his  arms, 
too,  gave  countenance  to  his  ambitious  views.  En* 
countering  Claudius  Labeo  on  the  banks  of  the  JHosa, 
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now  called  the  Maese,  he  guned  a  confliderahle  advan- 
tage }  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  to  his  standards 
the  two  nations  of  the  Nervi  and  Tongri,  The  only 
check,  indeed,  which  he  sustained  at  this  period,  was 
inflicted  upon  Julius  Sabinus,  who  had  publicly 
assumed  the  name  of  Ceesar ;  and  in  that  capacity,  but 
with  talents  very  unequal  to  those  of  the  conqueror 
of  Gaul,  advanced  against  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
SequanL  These  &ithfnl  allies  of  Rome  defeated  the 
foolish  Sabinus  with  great  loss ;  so  that,  unable  to 
rally  his  men,  or  retrieve  his  a£fisurs,  he  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  a  subterranean  chamber,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  nine  years  in  the  society  of  a  female  companion.* 

These  events  produced  a  great  degree  of  surprise, 
as  well  as  of  alarm  at  Rome.  Mucianus,  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  Emperor  held  in  his  hands  the  admi- 
nistration of  affi&irs,  lost  no  time  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  check  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Germany  and 
Gaul.  He  made  choice  of  two  distinguished  officers, 
Annius  Gallus  and  Fetilius  Cerialis,  to  take  the  com- 
mand on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  $  and  determined 
to  follow  them  thither  in  person,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Capital  would  permit  his  ab- 
sence. It  was  resolved  that  Domitianus  should 
accompany  the  General  on  this  expedition ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  latter  issued  orders  to  the  troops  in 
several  Provinces  to  assemble  without  delay  on  the 
(K)nfines  of  Germany.  Seven  legions  proceeded  on  this 
destination ;  four  from  Italy  5  two  from  Spain  *,  and 
one,  the  celebrated  XlVth,  from  the  shores  of  Britain.t 

The  repulse  sustained  by  Julius  Sabinus  had  already 
shaken  the  constancy  of  many  of  the  rebels,  and  con-^ 
firmed  in  their  obedience  some  towns  which  were 
ready  to  revolt.  Civilis  alone  retained  his  activity, 
and  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  object  of  his  insur- 
rection. He  continued  the  pursuit  of  Labeo,  whom 
he  had  worsted  in  battle ;  stimulated  not  less  by  pri- 
vate animosity  than  by  the  love  of  conquest.  But  the 
Batavian  Chief  was  badly  supported.  Classicus,  in- 
toxicated with  the  fame  of  victory,  thought  of  nothing 
except  enjoying  its  fruits ;  while  Tutor,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  proved  so 
remiss,  or  so  faithless,  as  to  allow  a  large  body  of  horse 
and  legionary  soldiers  to  penetrate  into  Gaul  without 
molestation,  t 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Cerialis  arrived 
at  MagdriHacum,  or  Mentz,  eager  to  engage  the  enemy 
aod  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Provinces  to  submission. 
Full  of  confidence  himself,  he  inspired  his  troops  with 
the  assurance  of  victory,  as  well  as  with  contempt  for 
the  undisciplined  Germans,  and  the  fickle  Gauls.  He 
dismissed  from  his  ranks  all  the  young  men  who  had 
been  raised  in  those  countries  ;  dechunng  his  resolu- 
tion to  use  only  the  arms  of  Rome  to  recover  her  con- 
quests and  punish  her  revolted  tributaries. 

He  began  the  campaign  by  attacking  Valentinus,  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Treviri^  and  a  determined  enemy 
of  the  Roman  name.  This  ferocious  Chief  had  stained 
his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  two  Commanders, 
HerenniuB  and  Numisius,  who  were  delivered  up  by 
their  respective  legions  when  they  went  over  to  the 
Gauls ;  and  having  thereby  precluded  all  possibility  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Romans,  he  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  worst  that  could  befall  him,  opposed  as  he  now 
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was  to  an  enraged  and  powerful  antagonist.  Follow-  Titiur 
ing  the  counsel  of  Civilis,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  I^^»» 
fortress  on  the  river  Moselle,  where  he  hoped  he  ^S^*** 
would  be  able  to  resist  the  arms  of  Cerialis,  until  the 
forces  of  the  confederated  Gauls  and  Batavians  could 
be  assembled  in  the  field.  But  the  Roman  General, 
who  knew  the  skill  and  spirit  of  his  troops,  attacked 
the  stronghold  with  so  much  fury,  that  he  soon  found 
the  garrison,  and  Valentinus  their  guilty  Commander, 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  saved  Treves,  (Trevirorum  Goitas,)  the  Capital 
of  the  colony,  from  the  just  resentment  of  his  victori- 
ous army.  More  desirous  of  revenge  than  of  booty, 
they 'entreated  permission  to  inflict  upon  the  native 
country  of  Classicus  and  Tutor,  some  of  the  calamities 
of  a  war  which  they  had  so  traitorously  provoked,  and 
to  requite  the  sufferings  and  disgrace  of  their  comrades 
who  had  been  betrayc^d  and  massacred  at  Vetera.* 

This  signal  advantage  gained  over  one  of  the  most  The  cli$- 
determined  of  the  insurgents,  brought  back  to  a  sense  affected  le- 
of  duty  and  repentance  the  several  cohorts  which  had  *^*'"*^ 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  had  plighted  ^^^ 
their  ftiith  to  the  Gauls.  Cerialis,  now  master  of 
Treves,  invited  them  to  join  his  army  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood )  a  measure  which  created  a  very  painful 
emotion  on  both  sides,  as  the  guilty  soldiers  were  now 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  crime  in  the  presence 
of  their  victorious  countrymen.  Nothing,  says  Tacitus, 
could  be  more  moving,  than  their  first  arrival. 
Conscious  of  the  shamefdl  act  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  penetrated  with  grief  and  con&sion,  they 
stood  motionless,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  before  the 
legions  which  wiere  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  They 
could  make  no  return  to  the  salutation  of  their  . 
brethren ;  they  had  not  courage  to  answer  the  expres- 
sions of  condolence  and  affection  with  which  they 
were  greeted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sought  to  hide 
themselves  in  their  tents,  and  to  shun  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  not  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  a  deep  feeling 
of  remorse  and  a  sense  of  guilt  which  closed  their 
mouths,  and  seemed  to  confound  all  the  faculties  of 
their  souls.  Their  comrades  were  so  moved  at  the 
melancholy  sight,  that,  unable  to  speak,  they  inter- 
ceded for  them  by  the  more  impressive  language  of 
tears  and  sighs.  Cerialis  showed  his  usual  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  treating 
them  with  mildness  ;  imputing  all  that  had  passed  to' 
an  unhappy  fatality  which  blinded  both  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  exposed  them  at  once  to  the  fraud  of  the 
enemy  and  to  the  intrigues  of  the  demon  of  dissension. 
"  Regard  this  day,"  said  he,  "  on  which  you  return  to 
your  duty,  as  the  first  day  you  have  entered  into  the 
service  of  your  Country.  Both  the  Emperor  and  I 
forget  all  that  has  taken  place."  He  then  received 
them  into  the  same  camp  vrith  his  own  legions  ;  and 
strictly  enjoined  every  man  never  to  upbraid  his  un- 
fortunate comrade  either  with  his  disaffectibn  to  the 
Commonwealth,  or  with  the  humiliation  which  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  enemy.f 

Nor  was  the  clemency  of  Cerialis  confined  to  the  Qemency 
penitent  cohorts.    He  displayed  the  same  gentleness  and  wis- 
and  forbearance  towards  several  of  the  towns  and  clom  of 
States  which  had,  by  their  treacherous  conduct,  ex-  Ccnalii. 
cited  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Government.    His 
wisdom  and  self-denial  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
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vMch  had  so  long  appertdned  to  the  descendaots  of 
iBneas.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Gauls  to  take  up  arms^  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Hordeonius  Flaccus.  Civilis,  finding  his  views  encou* 
raged,  entered  into  a  negociation  withJulius  Classicus^ 
a  native  of  that  country,  and  Commander  of  an  auxi* 
liary  regiment  of  horse ;  an  actiye  and  restless  spirit^ 
who«  claiming  a  relationship  to  the  ancient  Princes  of 
Gaul,  cherished  a  deep  dislike  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
conquerors  of  his  family  and  nation.  He  procured 
the  cooperation  of  two  Chiefs  who  had  great  influence 
among  their  countrymen,  Julius  Tutor  and  Julius  Sabi* 
BUS  j  the  latter  of  whom  boasted  that  he  was  the  des- 
cendant of  the  great  Cesar,  the  £ame  of  whose  military 
exploits  now  inflamed  the  fickle  youth  with  the  desire 
of  a  similar  distinction.t 

The  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  in  the  first  instance, 
directed  their  intrigues  against  Vocula,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Flaccus  in  the  command  of  the  German 
legions.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Gauls  urged  him  to 
march  towards  Vetera,  which  was  still  blockaded 
by  Civilis,  and  to  give  battle  to  that  traitor,  who 
continued  to  insult  the  Roman  Eagles,  shut  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  camp.  He  listened  to 
their  adyice.  and  fell  into  the  snare  which  they  had 
prepared  for  him.  Tutor  and  Sabinus,  who  were  yet 
in  his  ranks,  left  him  on  his  march,  under  pretence  of 
examining  Uie  position  of  the  enemy,  and  went  over 
to  the  German  insurgents,  to  whom  they  had  already 
plighted  their  faith.  The  remonstrances  and  re- 
proaches of  Vocula  were  of  no  avail ;  his  complaints 
and  menaces  were  alike  disregarded.  The  rebels  were 
determined  to  oppose  him  both  by  stratagem  and 
force ',  and  so  confident  were  they  in  their  strength 
and  resources,  that  they  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  legions,  and  began 
to  practise  on  the  fidelity  of  his  men. 

A  scene  of  perfidy  ensued  which  has  had  no  parallel 
in  the  History  of  Rome.  By  promises  and  money 
lavished  upon  the  Centurions  and  soldiers,  a  Roman 
army  was  prevailed  on  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
Power,  or  rather  to  the  Chiefs  of  a  rebellious  Province, 
and  to  seal  that  shameful  bargain  by  the  death  or 
captivity  of  its  Commanders.  In  this  hazardous  pre- 
dicament, the  friends  of  Vocula  advised  him  to  provide 
for  his  safety  by  flighty  but  he,  unmoved  by  the  fate 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  refused  to  save  his  life 
at  the  expense  of  his  duty ;  and,  trusting  to  the  re- 
mains of  honour  which  still  animated  a  part  of  his 
troops,  he  endeavoured  by  an  eloquent  address,  to 
recall  them  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  to  make  them 
defend  those  standards  which  they  were  about  to  de- 
sert. His  firmness  was  not  rewarded  with  the  success 
which  it  merited.  A  few  transient  emotions  tes- 
tified that  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  was  not  quite 
extinct ;  but  these  were  not  followed  by  any  resolution 
worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  or  of  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  legions.  Vocula,  in  these  circumstances, 
attempted  to  put  himself  to  death ;  but  was  pre- 
vented, only  that  he  might  fall  a  victim  to  the  mdice 
of  Classicus,  who  after  depriving  him  of  a  life  which 
he  no  longer  valued,  threw  the  other  two  Generals, 
Herennius  and  Numisius,  into  dose  confinement  4 
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Elated  by  his  success,  Classicus  assumed  the  dress    ntu 
of  a  Roman  General;  and,  entering  the  camp,  accom-    ^laviai 
panied  by  Lictors  and  other  ensigns  of  supreme  autho-  V**?*"*- 
rity,  proceeded  to  exact  from  the  soldiers  the  customary     ^^ 
oath  of  obedience,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to 
fight  courageously  and  truly  for  the  Empire  of  tbe 
Gauls.    Having  taken  this  important  step,  he  divided 
the  cares  of  the  Province  between  himself  and  his 
confederate.  Tutor;  upon  which  the  latter  immediately 
advanced  to  Colorda  Agr^f^rinen$is,th.e  modern  Cologne,  Intake 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  same  oath^'^.^^^ 
which  had  been  imposed  upon   the  legions.    The£^^°^ 
troops  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  induced  to  follow  the  GnU. 
same  example;   such  officers  as  refused  to  comply, 
being  either  ej^elled  from  the  service,  or  put  to  in- 
stant death.* 

The  camp  at  Vetera  had  not  yet  betrayed  any  symp-  IteUkn 
toms  of  inconstancy  or  treason.  The  soldiers  had  beea  "^  ^'^ 
for  some  time  reduced  to  the  most  painful  privations,  ||^^^ 
having  devoured  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  oitii  of 
and  even  attempted  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  obedkoce. 
by  eating  jB;rass  and  leaves  of  trees.     Classicus  availed 
himself  of  their  distress ;  and,  sending  as  messengers 
the  most  fiedthless  of  those  officers  who  had  sanctioned 
the  defection  of  the  other  legions,  he  proposed  terms 
of  capitulation,  threatening  that  if  they  tiid  not  imme- 
diately surrender,  they  should  be  completely  destroyed 
by  famine  or  the  swonl.  The  troops  hesitated  between 
the  horrors  of  the  death  with  which  they  were  me- 
naced,  and  the  disgrace  of  forfeiting,  by  an  act  of  base 
submission,  the  honour  which  they  had  acquired  in 
former  wars,  as  well  as  by  a  brave  defence  agunst 
the  arms  of  Civilis.    Before  they  came  to  a  decision, 
they  sent  deputies  to  that  Commander,  soliciting  terms 
more  worthy  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  begging  tbat 
their  lives  might  be  spared.    Civilis,  in  reply,  declared 
that  he  would  not  hear  them  until  they  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Gauls ;  whereupon 
the  unfortunate  legionaries  submitted  to  this  infamous 
oath,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  camp  with  their  arms,  and  to  reserve  them- 
selves for  a  change  of  fortune.f 

But  the  barbarian,  doubtful  of  their  fidelity,  &°d^^'^ 
apprehensive  that  his  new  allies  might  avenge  ^^i'^Jwteol 
injuries  by  turning  against  him  in  the  field,  gave  orders  ^^ 
to  the  Germans,  who  were  appointed  as  an  escort,  to 
cut  them  in  pieces  on  their  march  from  the  camp.    A 
miserable  conflict  ensued.  The  bravest  of  the  Romans 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  many  ran  away,  and  were 
massacred  in  their  flight ;  whUe  a  few  who  returned 
to  their  fortifications  were  inhumanly  burnt  to  death 
under  the  eyes  of  Civilis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Civilis  insisted  on  the 
legionary  soldiers  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Gauls,  he  himself  acknowledged  no  such  supremacy. 
His  policy  was  to  employ  the  arms  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  confederates,  in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of 
Rome  northward  of  the  Alps,  and  thereby  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  own  independence  as  a  Gentian  Prince ;  a 
distinction  to  which  his  hopes  were  raised  by  the  ob- 
scure predictions  of  a  rude  prophetess,  who  dwelt  in 
the  mountains  of  Helvetia.  The  success  of  his  arms, 
too,  gave  countenance  to  his  ambitious  views.  En* 
countering  Claudius  Labeo  on  the  banks  of  the  Mosa, 
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now  called  the  Maese,  he  gained  a  considerable  advan- 
tage }  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  to  his  standards 
the  two  nations  of  the  Nervi  and  Tongri,  The  only 
check,  indeed,  which  he  sustained  at  this  period,  was 
inflicted  upon  Julius  Sabinus,  who  had  publicly 
assumed  the  name  of  Caesar }  and  in  that  capacity,  but 
,  with  talents  very  unequal  to  those  of  the  conqueror 
of  Gaul,  advanced  against  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
SequanL  These  faithful  allies  of  Rome  defeated  the 
foolish  Sabinus  with  great  loss ;  so  that,  unable  to 
rally  his  men,  or  retrieve  his  afihirs,  he  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  a  subterranean  chamber,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  nine  years  in  the  society  of  a  female  companion.* 

These  events  produced  a  great  degree  of  surprise, 
as  well  as  of  alarm  at  Rome.  Mucianus,  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  Emperor  held  in  his  hands  the  admi- 
nistration of  a&irs,  lost  no  time  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  check  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Germany  and 
Gaul.  He  made  choice  of  two  distinguished  ofGicers, 
Annius  Gallus  and  Fetilius  Cerialis,  to  take  the  com- 
mand on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine ;  and  determined 
to  follow  them  thither  in  person,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
dition of  affjeiirs  in  the  Capital  would  permit  his  ab- 
sence. It  was  resolved  that  Domitianus  should 
accompany  the  General  on  this  expedition  j  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  latter  issued  orders  to  the  troops  in 
several  Provinces  to  assemble  vrithout  delay  on  the 
confines  of  Germany.  Seven  legions  proceeded  on  this 
destination ;  four  from  Italy ;  two  from  Spun ;  and 
one,  the  celebrated  XlVth,  from  the  shores  of  Britain.t 

The  repulse  sustained  by  Julius  Sabinus  had  already 
shaken  the  constancy  of  many  of  the  rebels,  and  con- 
firmed in  their  obedience  some  towns  which  were 
ready  to  revolt.  Civilis  alone  retained  his  activity, 
and  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  object  of  his  insur- 
rection. He  continued  the  pursuit  of  Labeo,  whom 
he  had  worsted  in  battle ;  stimulated  not  less  by  pri- 
vate animosity  than  by  the  love  of  conquest.  But  the 
Batavian  Chief  was  badly  supported.  Classicus,  in- 
toxicated with  the  fame  of  victory,  thought  of  nothing 
except  enjoying  its  fruits ;  while  Tutor,  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  proved  so 
remiss,  or  so  faithless,  as  to  allow  a  large  body  of  horse 
and  legionary  soldiers  to  penetrate  into  Gaul  without 
molestation,  f 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Cerialis  arrived 
at  Mag(hHacum,  or  Mentz,  eager  to  engage  the  enemy 
and  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Provinces  to  submission. 
PuU  of  confidence  himself,  he  inspired  his  troops  with 
the  assurance  of  victory,  as  well  as  with  contempt  for 
the  undisciplined  Germans,  and  the  fickle  Gauls.  He 
dismissed  from  his  ranks  all  the  young  men  who  had 
been  raised  in  those  countries  $  declaring  his  resolu- 
tion to  use  only  the  arms  of  Rome  to  recover  her  con- 
quests and  punish  her  revolted  tributaries. 

He  began  the  campaign  by  attacking  Valentinns,  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Treviri,  and  a  determined  enemy 
of  the  Roman  name.  This  ferocious  Chief  had  stained 
bis  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  two  Commanders, 
Herennius  and  Numisius,  who  were  delivered  up  by 
tbeir  respective  legions  when  they  went  over  to  the 
Gauls ;  and  having  thereby  precluded  all  possibility  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Romans,  he  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  worst  that  could  befall  him,  opposed  as  he  now 
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was  to  an  enraged  and  powerful  antagonist.  Follow-  Titnf 
ing  the  counsel  of  Civilis,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  -^^^?* 
fortress  on  the  river  Moselle,  where  he  hoped  he  *^^" 
would  be  able  to  resist  the  arms  of  Cerialis,  until  the 
forces  of  the  confederated  Gauls  and  Batavians  could 
be  assembled  in  the  field.  But  the  Roman  Genera], 
who  knew  the  skill  and  spirit  of  his  troops,  attacked 
the  stronghold  vrith  so  much  fury,  that  he  soon  found 
the  garrison,  and  Valentinus  their  guilty  Commander, 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  saved  Treves,  {Tretmrorwn  Cimtcu,)  the  Capital 
of  the  colony,  from  the  just  resentment  of  his  victori- 
ous army.  More  desirous  of  revenge  than  of  booty, 
they 'entreated  permission  to  inflict  upon  the  native 
country  of  Classicus  and  Tutor,  some  of  the  calamities 
of  a  war  which  they  had  so  traitorously  provoked,  and 
to  requite  the  sufferings  and  disgrace  of  their  comrades 
who  had  been  betrayed  and  massacred  at  Vetera.'*'  * 

This  signal  advantage  gained  over  one  of  the  most  The  dis- 
determined  of  the  insurgents,  brought  back  to  a  sense  affected  le« 
of  duty  and  repentance  the  several  cohorts  which  had  ^^^^' 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  had  plighted  ^^^  ^'' 
their  faith  to  the  Gauls.  Cerialis^  now  roaster  of 
Treves,  invited  them  to  join  his  army  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  a  measiure  which  created  a  very  painful 
emotion  on  both  sides,  as  the  guilty  soldiers  were  now 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  crime  in  the  presence 
of  their  victorious  countrymen.  Nothings  says  Tacitus, 
could  be  more  moving,  than  their  first  arrival. 
Conscious  of  the  shamefol  act  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  penetrated  with  grief  and  confusion,  they 
stood  motionless,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  before  the 
legions  which  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  They 
could  make  no  return  to  the  salutation  of  their 
brethren ;  they  had  not  courage  to  answer  the  expres- 
sions of  condolence  and  affection  with  which  they 
were  greeted  5  on  the  contrary,  they  sought  to  hide 
themselves  in  their  tents,  and  to  shun  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  not  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  a  deep  feeling 
of  remorse  and  a  sense  of  guilt  which  closed  their 
mouths,  and  seemed  to  confound  all  the  faculties  of 
their  souls.  Their  comrades  were  so  moved  at  the 
melancholy  sight,  that,  unable  to  speak,  they  inter- 
ceded for  them  by  the  more  impressive  language  of 
tears  and  sighs.  Cerialis  showed  his  usual  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  treating 
them  with  mildness  j  imputing  all  that  had  passed  to' 
an  unhappy  fatality  which  blinded  both  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  exposed  them  at  once  to  the  fraud  of  the 
enemy  and  to  the  intrigues  of  the  demon  of  dissension. 
*'  Regard  this  day,"  said  he,  "  on  which  you  return  to 
your  duty,  as  the  first  day  you  have  entered  into  the 
service  of  your  Country.  Both  the  Emperor  and  I 
forget  all  that  has  taken  place.**  He  then  received 
them  into  the  same  camp  with  his  own  legions  ;  and 
strictly  enjoined  every  man  never  to  upbraid  his  un- 
fortunate comrade  either  with  his  disaffectibn  to  the 
Commonwealth,  or  with  the  humiliation  which  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  enemy.f 

Nor  was  the  clemency  of  Cerialis  confined  to  the  Qemency 
penitent  cohorts.    He  displayed  the  same  gentleness  and  wia- 
and  forbearance  towards  several  of  the  towns  and  dom  of 
States  which  had,  by  their  treacherous  conduct,  ex-  Cerialw. 
cited  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Grovemment.    His 
wisdom  and  self-denial  contrasted  strongly  with  the 


*  Dion  Canius,  in  Vesp.  and  Tacit  ffitt.  lib.  ir. 
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f arions  measures  and  unbridled  passionfl  of  Tator  and 
ClaMicus.  All  orders  of  people  were  made  to  peroeive 
that  their  peace  and  safety  depended  on  the  ascen* 
daacy  of  the  Romans ;  and  meeting  with  kindness 
where  they  had  been  led  to  expect  a  vindictive  and 
inexorable  severity^  the  promises  of  the  General  at 
once  raised  their  courage  and  gained  their  hearts.  The 
whole  of  Gaul^  accordinglyj  was  soon  detaiched  from 
the  interests  of  the  rebels  $  and  the  victorious  legions 
found  that  they  had  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with 
besides  Civilis  and  his  Batavians,  assisted  by  a  £ew 
German  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Batavian  Commander  was  no  less  a  master  of 
guile  and  intrigue,  than  of  military  science  and  the 
practice  of  war*  He  wrote  to  Cerialis  in  his  own 
namcj  and  in  that  of  Qassicus,  stating*  thai  they  knew 
Vespasianus  to  be  dead^  though  that  event  was  studi* 
ously  kept  a  secret ;  that  Rome  and  Italy,  exhausted 
by  the  Civil  wars,  had  neither  soldiers  nor  money  re- 
maining; that  Mucianus  and  Domitianus  were  but 
empty  names,  which  no  one  either  respected  or  feared ; 
but  that  if  Cerialis  would  take  upon  himself  the  sove- 
reignty of  Gaul,  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their 
master,  and  retire  to  their  respective  districts  as  his 
vassals  and  dependents.  They  added,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  he  preferred  to  the  Empire  which  they  were  ready 
to  put  into  his  hands  the  subordinate  station  he  occu- 
pied as  the  Lieutenant  of  Domitianus,  they  had  no 
objection  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  war.  To  these  proposals  Cerialis  returned 
no  answer ;  holding  it  sufficient  that  he  sent  the  bearer 
of  them  as  a  prisoner  to  the  son  of  Vespasianus. 

Civilis,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting,  made  preparations  for  attacking  his  adversary. 
Consulting  with  his  adherents,  he  found  no  other 
ground  for  doubt  except  whether  he  should  commence 
hostilities  immediately,  or  wait  for  the  reinforcements 
which  he  expected  finom  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  the  end 
it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  without  delay  make 
an  assault  on  Uie  Roman  camp,  which  Cerialis,  not 
apprehending  any  danger,  had  only  slightly  fortiiSed } 
and  so  sudden  and  fierce  was  the  onset,  that  the  works 
were  carried,  and  the  legions  thrown  into  confusiouy 
before  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  to  Treves,  where 
^t  Commander  passed  the  night.  Repairing  to  the 
camp  in  haste,  he  found  his  lines  forced,  his  cavalry 
routed,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  enemy ;  all  hope  of  retrieving  affisurs  being 
lost,  except  that  which  he  placed  in  his  own  intre- 
pidity, and  in  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  ForthwiUi 
rallying  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  near  enough  to 
leceive  his  commands,  he  rushed  at  the  bead  of  a 
party  of  brave  men  into  the  thickest  body  of  th9 
Germans,  drove  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  swcnrd, 
retook  the  bridge,  and  stationed  a  guard  to  defend  it 
Then  hastening  to  the  camp  itself,  he  discovered  that 
the  legions,  which  he  had  so  lately  restored  to  their 
Eagles,  were  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  meditating  flight. 
He  upbraided  them  with  their  cowardice,  and  re* 
proached  them  with  their  ingratitude.  He  compe  led 
them  to  form  a  line  and  present  a  front  to  the  enemy, 
great  numbem  of  whom  were  already  within  the  ram- 
parts. At  length  the  XXIst  legion  came  to  their 
assistance,  wh^  a  general  charge  was  made  upon 
the  assailants,  who  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  left  the 
Romans  in  possession  of  a  decided  victory.  The 
troops  of  Civilis,  loaded  with  plunder,  could   neither 
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fight  nor  defend  themselves  from  the  weapons  with    iHn 
which  they  were  borne  down.    It  was  in  vain  for  that   ^lim 
spirited  barbarian  to  exhort  his  fugitives  to  return  to  ^'c*i»i- 
the  attack,  or  to  secure  the  advantages  which  they  had     ^"^ 
already  gadned.    Yielding  to  the  consternation  which 
a  nocturnal  assault  so  commonly  pioducesy  their  ie« 
treat  could  not  be  checked  till  they  had  reached  their 
camp ;  an  asylum  which  was  almost  immediately  at- 
tacked, forced,  and  demolished  by  the  Roman  General.* 

The  success  which  attended  these  movements  on  the  Mnduoi 
part  of  the  Romans  occasioned  great  perplexity  to  ^'^^ 
Civilis,  and  his  followers,  who  found  their  resources  ^^ 
becoming  eveiy  day  more  precarious,  and  their  con*  Kitofwv. 
federals  less  wortiby  of  confidence.  The  plans  of 
Mucianus^  on  the  other  hand  were  not^  free  from  em- 
barrassment. He  was  accompanied  on  his  march  by 
Domitianus,  whose  vices,  mixed  with  a  depraved  sort  oi 
ambition,  had  already  begun  to  excite  serious  appre- 
hensions, and  rendered  him  a  very  unfit  person  to 
assume  the  command  of  an  army  employed  against 
rebellious  subjects.  Mucianus,  upon  receiving  tiding? 
of  the  successful  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  sug- 
gested  to  the  Prince  that  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  when 
there  was  no  longer  in  the  field  an  enemy  whose 
defeat  would  afford  a  triumph  worthy  of  an  Em- 
peror's son  i  and,  moreover,  that  to  supersede  Cerialis 
when  he  .bad  already  accomplished  the  main  object 
of  the  war,  could  not  be  held  as  either  generous  or 
jvmt. 

Domitianus  had  too.moch  penetration  not  to  under-  ^^l 
stand  the  specious  reasoning  of  the  General,  and  to  ^^^ 
detect  his  real  motives.  He  yielded  according!?  to 
the  suggestions  of  Mucianus,  and  refrained  n-om 
gomg  to  the  seat  of  war  3  while  he  resolved  to  mak^ 
a  private  application  to  Cerialis,  and  induce  him  by 
promises  of  &vour  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
legions.  Cerialis  did  not  reply  to  any  of  Ids  letters) 
calling  his  schemes  and  proposals  only  childish  fuicies, 
and  pretending  not  to  comprehend  the  deeper  views 
which  the  dissimulation  and  affected  modesty  of  the 
Prince  could  not  entirely  ocmceaLt 

But  the  war  was,  in  &ct,  so  far  from  being  finished,  Ori  rr^ 
that  the  management  of  it  still  required  aU  the  ex*  ^^ '^ 
perience  and  courage  of  the  able  officer  to  whose  ^^^'u^ 
charge  it  was  intrusted.     Civilis  bad  recruited  his  ^14. 
troops  beyond  the  Rhme,  and  had  already  occupied  a 
positioB  near  Vetera,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous 
army.  Cerialis  followed  him  thither  with  a  force  like- 
wise considerably  augmented }   having  received  tbe 
addition  (^ three  legions,  and  some  coofiiderable  bodies 
of  auxiliary  horse  and  foot.    Neither  of  the  Com- 
manders was  inclined  to  dehiy  the  aetion  which  both 
saw  to  be  unavoidable ;  but  die  mardiy  nature  of  the 
ground  by  which  they  were  separated,  agg^vated  t^ 
that  period  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  prevented 
them  from  putting  in  motion  the  heavy-armed  troops. 
A  skirmidi  ensued,  indeed,  provoked  by  the  mutosl 
reproaches  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  sight  of  Veten 
inspired  on  the  one  side  with  fiMling^  of  triumph,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  hatred  and 
revenge.  The  advantage  on  this  oocaaioa  was  gained  by 
the  Germans,  whose  light  armour  and  knowledge  of 
the  ground  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
Romans,  loaded  with  the  heavy  weapons,  and  igno- 
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BMpi^ly.  nut  of  the  Goanttf,  now  olmosi  every  where  coveted 
with  water.* 

The  issue  of  this  triflings  enee^gemeni,  however, 
iitdttced  the  two  Commanders,  ior  contrary  reasons, 
to  hasten  on  a  general  battle*  The  conqueror  vras 
desiroiis  to  pnsh  his  fortune  whfle  it  was  favourable^ 
p^J^^Q  sad  Gerialis  longed  to  retrieve  his  honour,  which  was 
Srbis^  somewhat  affected  by  the  late  tumultuous  onset.  The 
Bateviaas  were  enboldeDed  by  Bocoess ;  the  Romans 
were  wged  by  shame.  l%e  former  spent  the  night  in 
shouts  of  joy  and  songs  of  triumph  $  the  latter  in 
meditalhig  and  antic^ting  revenge.  Next  day  both 
armies  drew  up  for  battle  |  each  General  fofuniag  his 
line  accocding  to  the  nature  of  the  posttioii  which  he 
oecnined,  and  tiie  mode  of  discipline  in  whi^  his 
men  had  been  trained.  Cerialis  placed  his  auxiliary 
colKirts  in  tiie  first  twak,  and  his  horse  in  die  wings  ; 
tiie  legions  as  usual  composiag'the  second  line.  Civi- 
lis  drew  up  his  troops  m  battalioasi,  pointed  after  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  and  covered  on  each  flank  by  the 
marshes  and  river.  The  action  began  on  bodi  sides 
by  a  discharge  of  missile  vreapons ;  but  theBataviaas, 
moceeding  at  length  in  their  attempt  to  draw  the 
Bomans  into  the  vret  ground,  renewed  the  mode  of 
fig^itini^  which  they  h»l  so  successfully  practised  the 
day  bemre.  Cerialis  had  the  mortffication  to  see  his 
light-armed  cohmrts  repulsed ;  upon  whidi  be  ordered 
the  legions  to  advance  and  support  the  first  line, 
already  on  the  point  of  giving  vray.  This  movement 
lestoied  tiie  confidence  m  his  army,  and  checked  the 
ardour  of  the  Bataviaas ;  but  the  Romans  owed  Ac 
▼ictorf  which  soon  fell  into  thei^  hands  to  the  treadfr* 
cry  of  adeserter,  udio  oleied  to  conduct  Aeir cavalry 
Iby  a  secret  path  thnxigh  the  nuxass  into  the  rear  of 
IctDiy  the  enemy.  Cerialis  detached  two  bodies  of  hone, 
^^^  ute,  conducted  by  the  Bntavian,  wheeled  round  dm 
*™^'  enemy's  tight  wing,  and  attacked  them  fimn  behind  ; 
vHnle  the  legions,  hearing  the  shouts  of  their  asonsted 
eomrades,  reaewed  the  aamidt  in  firont  with  increased 
Tigour  and  alacrity.  TiKeffisct  of  this  combined  attack 
did  not  remain  long  doubtfoi.  The  C^ermaas  were 
bioken,  and  fled  towards  dw  Rhine ;  and  this  Tictory 
vpould  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  had  Ae  Homan 
fleet,  stationed  on  the  river,  ooopemted  widi  the  land 
feroes,  or  had  the  conditioo  of  the  ground  aUowed  the 
Iwrsemen  to  pursue  the  fugitives* 

Civilis,  abandoning  all  the  open  country,  ledred 
^  ^  ^  into  his  native  district,  an  Island  formed  by  two 
£^%iit  hranclies  of  die  Rhine  i  and  immediatdy  proceeded  to 
csooc  stieogthen  his  posidon,  by  diverting  the  greater  part 
acnedr  of  the  water  into  the  southern  channel  which  dividedhis 
territory  from  that  of  the  Romans.  He  soon  afterwards 
crossed  over  into  Germany,  aecompanied  by  Tutor  and 
^  mmierous  deputation  of  Senators  from  ^i^reves )  where, 
by  lavidiing  sums  <^  money  upon  the  Cluefs,  and  by 
appealing  to  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  PeoplCj  bet 
succeeded  oooe  more  in  raising  a  considerable  amy. 
Cerialis  m  the  meanwhile  did  not  remain  inactive. 
On  the  contrary,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of 
liis  adversary,  he  invaded  the  lands  of  Batavia,  took 
four  of  the  principal  fortresses,  and,  placing  in  them 
artrong  garrisons,  determined  to  keep  tliem  as  the  keys 
of  the  whole  country.  Civilis  made  a  fruitiess  attempt 
to  recover  these  strongholds,  and  to  expel  the  con*' 
^uerors  from  his  paternal  dominions;  but  his  rude 
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Germans  disappointed  his  hopes  in  every  undertaking.     Tftns 
Deserted  by  his  allies,  and  suspected  by  the  Chie&  of  J^*^^ 
his  own  nation,  the  Batavian  at  length  turned  his  ^'^''*^' 
thoughts  to  peace.     He  listened  to  tiie  proposals  of 
Cerisijs,  who,  by  means  of  secret  messengers,  gave 
assurances  of  pardon,  and  even  of  fovonr,  both  to  him 
and  to  his  followers  >  and,  confessittg  tint  ha  was 
tired  of  struggling  against  an  unkindly  fortane,  be 
requested  an  mtterview  with  the  Roman  OenemL 

The  two  CoBsmanders  advanced  to  meet  eadiHsanlees 
other  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  stream,  where  ^'"^'^^ 
the  bridge  had  been  puiposely  broken  down;  and»?^^^" 
after  the  usual  preliminarieB,  Civilis  began  to  state  his  '***'* 
reasons  for  engaging  m  war  against  so  powerfol  an 
enemy,  and  the  motives  trhich  induced  him  to  perae^ 
vere  in  it,  afiter  the  severe  and  repeated  disasters  vdddi 
he  had  sustained*  But  the  speech  in  which  tius  ex* 
position  vras  made  is  lost ;  the  valuable  history  «f 
Tacitus  not  being  preserved  to  aiater  date  than  tiie 
condnsion  of  the  Bataviaa  insurrection.  We  merdy 
find  ia  that  Author  the  beghiniri^  of  avilis's  ha* 
rsBgue ;  ia  the  course  of  wMdi  he  appeare  to  hav<e 
rested  his  chief  apofogy  on  the  pretence  that  he  had 
taken  up  arms  ia  the  cause  of  Vespasiaans,  and  that  he 
had  been  intentionally  kept  inigaoraace  of  the  haf^ 
diange  of  afiiirs  which  suooeeded  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius.  At  all  events,  his  submissma  was  received,  and 
peace  was  forthwith  restored  to  those  Ftovinoes, 
whidi  had  so  long  been  the  theatre  of  sedition  and 
Civil  war. 

Tlie  events  now  mentioned  took  place  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vespaaanas,  and  iiefore  he 
ImmI  retamed  to  Ronae  to  asswne  in  person  the  ad« 
auDistration  of  ^le  GoTcmment.  History  has  to 
bewaii  tibe  loss  off  authentic  materials  for  ooaatruct- 
iag  a  regular  narrativie  of  the  pubtte  tmnsactiona 
which  oocapied  the  attention  of  the  Roman  world 
during  tiie  tianquil  period  this  Monarch  occupied  the 
Throne.  A  lew  notices  are  supplied  by  IHon  Cassias, 
Orosias,and  Aurdim  Victor,  which,  with  the  biogra** 
phical  detdls  famished  by  Suetonius,  constitute  the 
principal  source  of  information,  in  regard  to  the  fbreiga 
and  domestic  policy  of  Vespasianus.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  m  ▲.  ».  71  he  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a  Triumph,  in  company  with  his  son  Titus,  for  the 
conquest  of  Judsea,  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
that  he  (Closed  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and  erected  a  mag*- 
nificent  Tem^de  to  the  Goddess  of  Peaee.  It  is  also 
lelated  that,  in  the  following  season,  he  suspected 
Antiochus,  King  of  Comroagena,  of  holding  a  guilty 
correspondence  vrith  the  Farthians }  for  which  reason 
he  directed  Csesennhis  Fetus,  Governor  of  Syria,  to 
attack  him  and  strip  him  of  his  doaoinions.  Coannar  Commagfr- 
gena  veas  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Province  j  and  na  reduced 
Antiochus,  with  his  two  sons,  was  faivited  to  Rome,  J?J^  '^^ 
where  they  lived  many  years  in  affluence  and  repose. 
In  this  Prince  exphed  the  Royal  race  of  the  Seleucide, 
who  had  governed  a  large  portion  of  Western  Asia 
shice  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

We  learn  also  that  about  the  same  period  Vologeses,  Applica- 
the  King  of  Farthia,  menaced  by  the  baiharous  tribes  g°°j^" 
who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Armenian  range,  ap-  '•"^ 
plied,  in  virtue  of  an  alliance  then  subsisting,  to  the 
Roman  Government  for  succour,  and  requested  that  a 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  one  of  the  Emperor's 
sons,  might  be  sent  to  reinforce  his  army.  Domitianus, 
whose  views  were  perhaps  consulted  in  this  application. 
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Siognpby..  entreated  his  father  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the    death  of  Csecina  by  the  command  of  Titos,  who  U  said    lltai 

'  Parthian,  and  to  intrust  him  with  the  care  of  the  le-  to  have  had  in  his  possession  a  written  address  com-   ^^n 

gions  which  were  to  compose  the  expedition.    Vespa-  posed  by  the  former,  with  the  design  of  sedudi^  the  ^^"^ 

sianus  refused  the  assistance  which  was  solicited,  and  Army  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  &mily.  ^J"** 

gave,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  son  a  lesson  full  of  political  The  sedition  was  suppressed  before  it  had  time  to    p^ 

wisdom,  in  regard  to  the  inexpediency  of  interfering  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  to  endanger  the  lives    a.d. 

in  the  concerns  of  foreign  nations^  which  the  honour  of  any,  besides  those  of  the  few  individuals  with  whom     69, 

and  interests  of  Rome  were  not  bound  to  support.  it  originated.  to 

Gi«ece  de-     In  .consequence  of  some  disturbances  in  Greece,  the        The  cares  of  Vespasianus  were  chiefly  occi^jied  with     79. 

privedof    Emperor  thought  proper  to  deprive  that  country  of  matters  in  which  neither  military  power  nor  the  ter-^^u' 

liberty.       ^j^^  f^^g  Constitution  which  had  been  conferred  upon  rors  of  law  are  of  any  avail,  when  unaccompanied '^°' 

^'  ^*     it  by  Nero  5  remarking,  that  the  Greeks  had  forgotten  by  example.      The  luxury  of  the  Roman  table  had  of  Vesu^ 

7^*      how  |to  enjoy  liberty.    He  subjected  <them  to  their  already  proved  itself  a  great  evil,  and  one  which  was  nama. 

wonted  tribute,  and  to  the  restraint  of  a  Roman  Gro-  not  to  be  corrected  by  the  wisest  statutes }  on  which 

vemor  '^  treating  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  the  neighbouring  account,  the  Emperor  undertook  to  reform  the  manners 

Islands  in  the  same  manner,  and  forming  these  last  of  his  subjects,  by  practising  in  his  own  person  and 

into  an  insular  Province,  of  which  the  seat  of  Procon-  domestic  establishment  the  most  rigid  temperance, 

sular  authority  was  placed   at   Rhodes.    He  made  The  simplicity  of  his  life  shamed  the  most  voluptuous 

similar  arrangements  for  the  political  administration  of  his  subjects  into  some  degree  of  restraint.    Private 

of  Upper  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia ;  having  learned  to  individuals,  however  wealthy,  saw  the  propriety  of 

distrust  the  fidelity  of  the  petty  Kings  who  had  long  limiting  their  expenses,  when  the .  Master  of  the  £m« 

borne  sway  in  those  countries,  and  who  seldom  proved '  pire  set  the  example  of  economy  and  retrenchment, 

either  steaidy  friends  or  safe  allies.  He  checked  likewise,  by  the  revival  of  salutary  laws, 

A  Census        The  following  year  is  only  remarkable  for  a  Cen-  the  growing  licentiousness  of  women,  many  of  whom 

held  by  the  sus  of  the  .Roman  People  by  the  Emperor  and  his  in  the  highest  ranks  had  begun  to  hold  in  contempt 

^'^P^'     son  Titus,  who  exercised  jointly  the  office  of  Cen-  the  decencies  and  obligatioqs  of  the  married  state, 

and  ntiu.  gjjj,g^    Pliny  makes  some  remarks  on  this  enumera-  With  the  same  mind  he  directed  against  usurers  the 

'  J^'     tion  of  citizens,  which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  full  penalties  of  the  severest  statutes  which  had  been 

'  *      prove  that  the  average  length  of  human  life  since  enacted  in  the  better  times  of  the  Republic,  for  the 

that  period  has  not  in  any  degree  diminished.     This  punishment  of  such  as  should  lend  money  to  yomig 

Naturalist,  informs  his  readers,  that  between  the  Apen-  persons  imder  age.    In  particular,  he  disabled  them  by 

nines  and  the  Po,  there  were  found  about  eighty  law  from  suing  for  payment,  even  when  their  debtors 

individuals  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old  -,  fifty-four  should  become  their  own  masters,  and  be  in  possession 

of  whom  had  just  completed  a  centiury  3  fourteen  were  of  the  estates,  oa  the  security  of  which  they  had  accom* 

a  hundred  and  ten  |  two,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  modated  them  vrith  loans.    By  these  and  similar  regu- 

four,  a  hundred  and  thirty;  four,  a  hundred  and  thirty*  lations,  he  improved  the  spirit  of  society  among  the 

five  to  thirty-seven ;  and  three,  a  hundred  and  forty:  more  influential  ranks  of  his  people;  and  by  exhibiting 

Slaking  allowance  for  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations,  simplicity  and  moderation  in  the  Fialace,  he  rendered 

we  have  no  doubt  that  as  many  aged  persons  would  these  virtues  fiishionable  in  the  houses  of  Senators 

be  found  at  the  present  day,  in  any  rural  district  of  and  Conauls,  of  Knights,  and  of  private  Citizens.* 
equal  population,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the        The  Army  presented  an  extensive  and  difficult  field  Militur 

continent  of  Europe.  for  reform.    The  conquerors  in  the  Civil  war,  elated  w^"^ 

Dedication     In  the  fifth  year  of  his  Government  Vespasianus  held  vrith  victory,  were  become  extremely  insolent ;  the 

of  the        a  magnificent  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.    It  vanquished  indulging  their  resentment  were  sullen  and 

Temple  of  ^  ^[^  that  he  placed  in  it  the  golden  vessels  which  intractable.    Vespasianus  conducted  himself  towards 

^*^        had  belonpd  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  great  both  vrith  that  steadmess  and  resolution  which  had 

number  of  the  finest  paintings  and  statues  which  the  tmiformlv  marked  his  character.    By  a  strict  system 

wealth,  the  taste,  and  the  ambition  of  a  Roman  Em-  of  discipune,  he  subdued  the  noisy  turbulence  of  the 

peror  could  select  or  command ;  rendering  this  sump-  one  party ;    and,  by  confining  the  attention  of  the 

tuous  fane  the  repository  of  all  those  rare  and  precious  other  to  their  duty,  he  left  them  no  time  for  cherish* 

spedoaens  of  art,  which  had  previously  attracted  the  ing  gloomy  reflections,  or  for    meditating   revenge, 

curiosity  of  travellers,  when  scattered  over  different  Even  the  troopswho  raised  him  to  the  Throne,  received 

parts  of  Asia  and  Europe..  at  his  hands  no  such  marks  of  gratitude  as  migbt 

The  three  succeeding  years  were  not  marked  by  any  create  in  their,  ranks  a  sentiment  of  superiority  to  their 

event  of  a  civil  or  political  nature  worthy  to  arrest  the  fellow-soldiers,  or  lead  them  to  the  slightest  insuborw 

attention  of  the  Annalist  or  Biompher.    The  Island  dination.t 

of  Cyprus  was  visited  by  a  dreadml  earthquake;  while  .    It  became  vrith  him  an  object  of  primary  impor- 

at  Rome  the  ravages  of  the  plague  were  felt  to  so  tance,  to  restore  the  Senatorial  and  Equestrian  Orders 

dreadful  an  extent,  that  ten  thousand  are  reported  to  their  ancient  dignity  and  splendour.     In  quality  of 

to  have  died  in  one  day.    The  last  event  of  importance  Censor,  he  formed  a  new  list  of  both  ;    and  finding 

which  gives  any  historical  interest  to  the  reign  of  that,  on  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  the  number  .of 

Scttd^  Vespasianus,  is  the  conspiracy  of  Cscina  andMarcellus.  families  belonging  to  the  former  did  not  exceed  two 

and  Ma^    '^^  occurrence  is  mentioned  both  by  Suetonius  and  hundred,  he  increased  them  to  two  thousand  }  at  the 

cellos         ^OQ  Cassius ;  but  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors,  as  same  time  expelling  from  the  class  of  Knights  all  who 

well  as  the  progress  which  they  h^d  made  in  their  ■* 

treasonable  undertaking,  are  so  &intly  and  so  inaccu-  »  saet  r«9p,  8, 9.    Dion  Cassias,  £pit.  JGpJk. 

rately  depicted,  that  we  can  only  find  evidence  of  the  f  Suet.  uU  tuprd.   Dioa  Casuus,  JSpU.Xip^ 
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Biognphy.  luid  disgraced  themselves  by  bad  actions^  and  put  in  their 
place  the  most  distinguished  and  meritorious  persons 
that  he  could  discover  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  He 
likewise  created  new  Patricians;  of  whom  the  three 
whose  names  are  about  to  be  mentioned^  did  great 
honour  to  his  choice  :  Agricola>  the  father  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan^  Arrius  Antoninus^  grandfather  of  the 
£mt>eror  Antoninus,  and  Annius,  progenitor  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  celebrated  Marcus  Aurelius.  But 
while  he  repaired  the  dignity,  and  renewed  the  lustre 
of  these  important  Orders,  Vespasianus  was  not  regard- 
less of  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  the  inferior  class 
of  citizens.  In 'giving  consequence  to  the  Patrician 
and  Knight,  he  meant  to  create  a  counterpoise  and 
check  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Imperial 
authority  ;  taking  care  to  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign  such  a  degree  of  power  as  would,  at  all 
times,  enable  him  to  repress  the  tyrannical  haughtiness 
of  the  Nobles,  so  often  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the 
more  humble  subject.  He  stimulated,  too,  and  en- 
couraged the  Judges  to  accelerate  the  business  of  their 
departments,  llie  violence  and  rapacity  incident  to 
Tx^ulatlons.  Civil  wars  had  created  many  disputes,  and  given  rise 
to  many  processes  at  law ;  for  which  reason  the  Em- 
peror instituted  a  special  tribunal  for  determining  all 
such  questions,  with  power  to  order  restitution  of  all 
ihat  had  been  taken  or  usurped  during  the  late  trou- 
bles. In  fact,  during  his  whole  reign  Vespasianus  paid 
unremitting  attention  to  the  due  administration  of 
Justice  ;  and  with  this  view  he  frequently  attended  the 
Courts,  assisting  by  his  advice,  encouraging  the  good 
by  his  approbation,  and  deterring  from  wicked  courses 
by  the  severity  of  the  looks,  or  by  the  bitterness  of 
his  reproached. 

We  are  informed  by  Dion  Cassius,  that  he  cultivated 
a  fiEunlliar  acquaintance  with  the  Senators,  inviting 
them  to  his  table,  and  receiving  entertainments  at 
their  houses  in  return ;  showing  himself  Emperor  in 
no  other  respect  than  in  his  extraordinary  care  and 
exertions  for  the  public  welfare.  For  the  Senate,  as 
a  body,  he  expressed  a  degree  of  deference  and  re- 
gard, not  exceeded  by  the  submissive  demeanour  and 
respectful  language  of  Augustus.  He  constantly  at- 
tended their  meetings,  consulted  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  if  at  any  time  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present  at  their  deliberations,  he  thought  it  suitable 
to  their  dignity  as  well  as  his  own,  to  send  one  of  his 
sons  as  his  representative.  Acting  on  all  occasions  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  he  dreaded  no  one  as  his  ene- 
my, but  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  every 
person  with  whom  he  was  officially  connected.  De- 
pending on  their  affection,  because  he  knew  he  deserved 
it  J  he  abolished,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  war^ 
the  odious  practice  of  searching  and  examining  every 
individual  who  was  admitted  into  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sence. His  Palace  gates  were  always  open ;  and  Dion 
Cassius  asserts  that  access  to  the  Imperial  chambers 
-was  never  impeded  by  suspicious  and  insolent  guards. 
His  mildness,  moderation,  and  love  of  simplicity 
imderwent  no  change,  from  tiie  beg^inning  of  his  reign 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  never  attempted  to  con- 
ceal the  lowness  of  his  birth  ;  and  when  some  officious 
dependents  assured  him  that  they  could  trace  his  pedi- 
^ee  to  the  Princes  who  founded  his  native  city^ 
lie  treated  their  paltry  adulation  with  ridicule.  Per- 
iiaps  there  was  a  slight  taint  of  affectation  in  the  care 
vhich  he  took  to  preserve  his  grandfether's  cottage 
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in  the  exact  state  in  which  the  old  man  had  left  it, 
and  to  exhibit  in  his  Palace  some  pieces  of  antique 
furniture  which  had  belonged  to  that  rural  mansion. 
It  admits  of  doubt,  too,  whe&er  he  did  not  occasionally 
compromise  his  dignity  by  answering  placards  against 
him  posted  on  the  walls,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he 
was  attacked ;  returning  satire  for  satire,  and  jesting 
for  bufibonery.  But  in  all  circumstances  he  preserved 
command  of  temper,  and  great  benignity  of  disposition. 
When,  for  example,  he  was  admonished  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  a  certain  Patrician,  whom  the  planets, 
it  was  said,  had  destined  to  fill  the  Imperial  Throne, 
he  laughed  at  'the  absurdity ;  and  taking  the  first  op- 
portunity which  occurred  to  raise  the  suspected  officer 
to  the  Consulship,  he  remarked,  that  "if  ever  he  ia 
Emperor,  he  will  remember  that  I  have  been  his 
benefactor."* 

In  one  instance  only  did  he  find  himself  compelled 
to  deviate  from  his  moderate  tolerating  system.  The 
Stoics  had  recently  acquired  great  credit  at  Rome, 
and  they  were  foolish  enough  to  employ  the  influ- 
ence to  which  they  had  risen,  in  declaiming  against 
Monarchy  and  all  the  principles  of  regular  Govern^ 
ment.  Many  weak  and  hot  minds  had,  through  their 
influence,  become  possessed  of  the  most  extravagant 
notions  respecting  political  liberty ;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Sect,  regardless  of  times  and  circumstances, 
persisted  in  abusing  the  first  persons  in  the  State,  and 
m  attempting  t<f  undermine  that  salutary  authority 
which  they  should  have  taught  the  people  to  cherish 
aiid  support.  Vespasianus  was  inclined  to  overlook 
the  absurdity  and  licentiousness  of  their  conduct ;  but 
Mucianus,  alarmed  at  the  fatal  consequences  which 
threatened  to  ensue,  urged  him  to  impose  some  re- 
straint on  those  preachers  of  sedition,  or  to  banish 
them  from  Rome.  The  Emperor  adopted  the  latter 
alternative,  and  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  whole 
band  of  Stoics  tp  depart  immediately  from  the  Capital. 
Demetrius,  the  Cynic,  refused  to  comply,  and  even 
affected  insolently  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
Emperor,  and  not  to  rise  to  salute  him,  or  to  show 
him  the  smallest  token. of  respect  Vespasianus  took 
no  notice  of  the  intended  insult  at  the  moment,  but 
contented  himself  with  sending  to  the  rude  Philosophist 
the  following  message,  more  expressive  of  contempt 
than  anger :  '*  Thou  dost  all  thou  canst  to  make  me 
take  away  thy  life,  but  I  do  not  kill  dogs  merely  be- 
cause they  bark.'* 

This  wise  Sovereign  did  not  neglect  to  employ  the 
peace  and  wealth  which  blessed  his  reign,  in  patron- 
ising learning,  and  in  adding  to  the  decorations  and 
magnificence  of  the  city.  He  encouraged  authors  of 
merit,  and  appointed  liberal  stipends  for  Professors  of 
Grecian  and  Latin  eloquence.*  But  his  chief  cares 
were  directed  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Capital,  under  the  government  of  Nero.  Rome  vraa 
still  disfigured  by  the  ruins  and  void  spaces  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  dreadful  conflagratibn  that  continues 
to  dishonour  the  memory  of  that  weak-minded  Prince; 
for  which  reason  Vespasianus  held  out  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  all  who  chose  to  build  new  houses,  or 
to  fit  up  again  such  as  were  damaged.  He  himself 
rebuilt  several  public  edifices  which  had  been  burned 
down.  He  spared  no  pains  to  have  the  Capitol  finished 
in  a  style  worthy  of  its  history  and  object,  and  he  laid 

*  Suet.  Fegp.  12,  13.    Dion  Canins,  Epit,  JCiph, 
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BUgnpli^  tke  fomukliaaB  oC  Hut  r$Bt  and  auigMifieeiii 

theatre^  eatted  tlie  Cotk^wm,  put  of  wbkb  Eemains 
mtil  tlie  present  day. 

To  acecNBapiish  tlieae  great  mdertakiiiga,  eeonomf 
waa  B0t  leaa  neceaaary  thaa  seal  and  perarreraoee. 
M  Veapaaiamia  waa  a  lorer  of  moiiey,  and  the  dia^e  of 
Talwte-  ttrariee  fltiU  darkens  bia  repvtation  on  the  page  otHia- 
potBtion'  tory;  hut  His  admitted  by  thoae  who  are  the  loudeat  in 
4tf  anuice.  OKidomiiia^  this  fnSktj,  that  he  expended  hia  rev^eaue  in 
fsftheraaoeof  the  moat  beneficial  purpoaea»andretiimed 
to  the  public  m  the  shape  of  the  wiaest  improycmenta, 
all  the  sums  that  he  drew  from  the  trade  or  luxuries  of 
his  people.  He  lavished  nothiaig  on  personal  eujoy- 
ment  or  on  official  pomp  ;  asid  he  never  was  profuse 
In  hia  diabnrsementSy  except  when  he  studied  the  omar 
aaent  or  the  happineaa  of  his  great  C^itaL  He  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  many  noble  families^  whoae  estates 
had  been  diminished  by  the  waste  and  vkdence  of  Civil 
war.  He  compensated  the  loss  whidi  several  cities 
austaiaed  either  by  earthquakes  or  fire ;  he  spent  lai^ 
auma  in  improving  the  roads  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
wilbont  harassing  the  inhabitants  either  by  labour  or 
hy  taxes  5  and  he  waa  never  slow  to  reward  those  who 
asade  inventions  or  improvements  in  the  useful  Arta. 

He  was  as  great  an  ecooomist  of  time  aa  oi  maatf, 
and  not  leas  systematic  and  self^denied  in  the  distri- 
bution of  it.  kising  eariy  in  the  mornings  he  devoted 
the  first  part  of  the  day  to  pid>lic  and  private  huainessy 
not  permitting  even  the  daima  of  friendship  to  uA&t^ 
fere  with  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  hia  &mily  and 
Country.  Afiterwards  he  received  the  Miaoatera  of 
State,  and  other  officers  who  came  to  communicate 
intelligence^  or  to  aolicit  inatructiona  rdative  to  their 
several  depaxtmenta.  The  deliberations  of  the  Senate, 
or  the  pleadings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  next  engaged 
his  leisure  >  after  which  he  talked  or  walked,  an^ 
having  partaken  of  a  light  refreshment,  he  set  apart 
Khe  remamder  of  the  evemng  finr  conversation  and 
amusement  in  the  company  of  a  fiew  select  frioida. 

Vespaaianttshad  nearly  con^leted  his  seventieth  year» 
without  havin^^  been  aul^ect  to  any  other  illnesa  than 
«  few  alight  attacks  of  the  gout,  when  hia  life  and 
xtign  were  brought  to  a  dose,  finding  that  a  disease 
vidi  winch  he  waa  aeized  in  Campania  was  not  yidd- 
log  to  the  usual  remedies,  but  rather  gaininff  ground 
upon  his  constitution,  he  jocularly  remarked,  that  he 
'Would  soon  be  ranked  among  the  Divinities  -,  alluding 
to  the  Apotheosis  which  he  knew  would  be  granted  to 
his  memmry .  His  increasing  wedcness  diminished  nei- 
ther his  daeriky  in  business,  nor  his  flow  of  spirits. 
On  the  contrary,  he  omitted  none  of  his  customary 
occapations^  hot  contmned  to  read  and  write  on  pubUe 
aiatra  as  kmg  aa  he  Iraa  able  to  leave  his  chamber, 
and,  when  he  could  no  kmger  rise,  he  gave  audieneea 
la  bed.  At  length,  fading  that  natuce  had  exhausted 
all  her  powers,  he  made  an  e&rt  to  start  from  hia 
_  -  ,  ^^vcb,  exdatrahag  that  an  Emperor  should  dk  on  his 
aisdeath.  fcet.  He  eipired  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  afler 
A.  D.  having  swayed  the  eeqrtre  of  the  Roman  Empire  ten 
^^-  yeara,and  havra§^  done  more  than  any  Rider  alter  Au«- 
guattts,  to  restore  the  iaatitutions,  improve  the  charac- 
ter,  and  enlarge  the  power  and  happiness  of  the  great 
Mtionover  which  Divine  Providence  had  placed  him.* 
In  compiling  the  history,  we  have  purposdy  avoided 
m  aUuskw  to  the  annaerous  picaagea  and 


of  tins  Emperor's  elevatioo^  which  are  meorded  \q    Titu 
Suetonius*  and  glanced  at  by  the  more  philosophicd   ^^n 
Tacitus^    Both  these  authors  mention  an  inteipreta^  Tapnit. 
tion  in  favour  of  Vesnasianns,  of  a  prediction  which  ajh  ij^^ 
pears  to  have  been  derived  f^om  the  Sacred  Writings^    1^ 
and  which,  in  that  case,  must  have  borne  a  RfiereBcc    a.  d. 
to  a  more  exahed  character.    It  doea  not  appear,  hfm»     $9. 
ever,  that  dther  the  Anndiat  or  the  Biographer  was      to 
acquainted  with  the  source  whence  the  ea^ectatioa     79. 
arose  of  a  great  personage  who  waa  to  appear  in  the  Soppoieti 
East,  and  to  assume  the  Government  of  the  Nations,  ^j^'' 
The  prophecy  waa  applied  at  random  to  Vespasianittj  ^ 
without  carrying  with  it  any  fedng  of  importance ; 
lor  Tacitus  r^narks,  that  sueh  predictiona  were  aot 
Intdligible  until  after  the  event  had  come  to  pass, 
to  which  they  were  aiq^poaed  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  learned.* 

Mention  is  Hkewiae  made  by  the  same  Historiaas,  Mlivks 
as  well  as  by  Dion  Cassiua,  of  souse  mirades  said  to  impottdto 
have  been  performed  by  Veapasianas  at  Alexandiia,  jost  ^  M^^ 
before  he  set  out  fnoBi  that  city  to  take  possession  of 
the  government  at  Rome.  Two  men  of  the  lower  daa 
of  the  people,  the  one  almost  blind,  and  the  other 
having  a  mdmed  hand,  vrent  to  him,  pretending  that 
the  God  Serapis»  who  presidea  over  Medicine  aaMing 
the  Egyptiana,  had  revealed  to  them  that  the  Emperor 
would  cure  them.  Veapasianus,  averae  to  auch  quack- 
ery,Iaughed  at  them  at  firat,  and  rejected  the  proposal  j 
but  fin&ig  that  they  vrere  about  to  retire  gieatly  dis* 
^pointed.  he  ordered  them  to  be  examined  by  Fhysi- 
dana.    Thdr  report  atated  that  the  organs  of  sight 
were  not  destroyed  in  lum  who  conoiplained  of  blmd« 
iiessi  and  that  the  hand  of  the  other  waa  ody  dislo- 
cated, and  might  be  aet  right  by  a  atrong  pressure. 
Veapaaiaaus,  finding  that  he  had  a  great  chance  of 
effecting  a  cure^  desired  the  patients  to  be  caUed  into 
his  jMresence;  and  performing  the  operadoos  ivhich 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  medicd  counsellors, 
his  attempt  waa  crowned  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, and  a  great  mukitnde  of  persona  who  atood  by 
to  witoeas  the  mirade,  attested  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  the  people  of  Alexandria;,  who  doubted 
notfora  moment  that  the  power  of  the  Goda  had  beea 
displayed  through  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Geaeralt 
But  nothing  is  more  certain  thaa  that  the  two  casesi 
aa  deacribed  by  Tadtus,  were  dtog^ethcr  within  the 
reackof  human  means  ^  and  moreover,  that  when  Ves* 
paaianua  anointed  the  eyes  in  the  one  instance,  and 
pressed  the  hand  in  the  other,  be  neither  invoked 
nor  expected  supematard  aid.    Ho  was  not  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that  he  had  proGinod  the  intei* 
vention  of  Divine  influence  to  heal  bia  patients ;  for 
it  waa  not  until  he  found  the  nibneata  were  curabk  by 
oidioary  meana,  that  he  oonseated  to  the  expedieBts 
which  were  pointed  out  by  the  Fhydciana*    We  need 
not  add,  that  there  is  the  greatest  want  of  candour  ia 
auch  Authors  aa  have  compared  the  pretended  mirades 
of  Vespasianiia  to  those  performed  by  the  Divine  Author 
of  Chriatiaaityi  and  the  Boman  Kmperorhonaelf  wodd 
have  been  the  firat  ta  declare,  that  aa  no  mirade  was 
neceaaary,  none  waa  dther  performed  or  pretended. 
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OF    THE    JEWS. 


TROM  THE  DEATH  OP  HEROD  THE  OUSAT  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 


FKOM  B.  C.  3  TO  A.  D.  70. 
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>Thb  death  of  Herod  the  Great  left  Judaea  Tirtually 
without  a  Governor,  the  Wm  ct  the  late  King 
requiring- to  be  conHrmedhy  Augustus,  before  Arche- 
laois  coijdd  inherit  the  Grown  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  &ther.*  The  Army  and  the  Court  readOy  admitted 
fhe  title  of  Arohdaiiis  to  the  Throne,  and  the  people 
at  large  were  mlling  to  purchase  promises  of  future 
favnurs  by  demonstrations  of  present  loyalty ;  for  a 
&w  days  nothing  l^cre&re  was  perceived  but  expres- 
sions  of  joy.  1^  weak  hold  upon  the  Government 
which  Archelaus  possessed,  presented  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  the  friends  of  Judas  and  Matthias,  and 
ol  those  "whom  Herod  had  put  to  death  for  throwing 
down  the  Golden  Eagle,  to  demand  from  him  the 
reveaige  of  this  innocent  blood*  The  fete  of  Judas  and 
Matduas  was  purposely  made  the  subject  of  public 
lamentation  by  their  friends,  who  assembled  in  the 
Temple  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  there  bewailed 
the  death  of  their  leaders  and  the  cruelty  of  Herod. 
Archelaus,  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  hastening 
speedily  to  Rome,  was  unwilHng  at  first  to  attempt  to 
repress  by  force  the  manifestation  of  these  feelings  <; 
but  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  party  determined 
him  to  adopt  decided  measures.  A  Centurion  was  com- 
manded  to  arrest  the  ringleaders  in  Ihe  Temple,  the 
multitude  protected  them  against  the  soldiers  ;  upon 
which  Archelaus  with  his  whole  army  surrounded  the 
Temple,  and  attacked  the  assembled  people,  three 
thousand  of  whom  were  put  to  death.  A  general  dis- 
may pervaded  the  city,  and  a  proclama^on  Cor  every 
one  to  depart  firom  Jenualem  and  to  break  up  the  Feast 
was  Immediately  obeyed.  After  such  a  proof  of  the 
severity  of  Archelaus,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  narra- 
tion of  8t.  Maitthew,t  respecting  the  fears  entertained 
by  Jose|Ai  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  "who,  when  he 
heard  that  Archelaus  reigned  in  Judaea  in  the  room  of 
his  ^therHeiod  was  afipaid  to  go  thither/* 

•  JoKphm,  BelLJud,  iL  1.  AnHq.  zriL  b.        f  Qt  iL  82. 


After  the  Passover  Archelaus  proceeded  to  Rome, 
attended  by  Herod  Antipas  and  the  chief  members  of 
his  &mily.^  Prom  motives  either  of  fear  ar  of  jeak>u^ 
the  family  of  Herod  used  every  exertion  to  defeat 
the  pretensions  of  Archelaus,  and  to  procure  a  grant 
of  the  Kingdom  in  favour  of  Antipas.  The  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been 
weary  of  a  despotic  government ;  for  whilst  Archelaus 
was  at  Rome,  an  embassy  arrived  there  from  Judseaj 
to  solicit  from  Augustus  the  reduction  of  the  Kingdom 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  Province  $  a  measure  which 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  a  body  of  eight 
thousand  Jews  then  resident,  at  Rome;  and  to  none 
more  than  to  all  the  members  of  Herod's  femily^ 
whose  desire  for  the  advancement  of  Antipas  arose 
solely  out  of  dislike  to  Archelaus.  The  Jews  accused 
Archelaus  of  assuming  the  Royal  authority  without 
the  sanction  of  Augustus,  and  uiged  against  him  his 
cruel  and  unjustifi^le  attack  upon  the  people  at  the 
Passover.  Augustus  heard  the  charges,  which  were 
answered  on  the  part  of  Archelaus  by  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus  ;t  (an  orator  whose  services  in  the  afiairs  of 
Herod  the  Great  have  been  before  mentioned  j)  and 
shortly  afterwards!  confirmed  the  appointments  of 
Herod's  Will,  by  committing  the  Government  of 
Judaea  to  Archelaus,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Eth- 
narch.  That  of  King  was  promised  as  a  future  reward,, 
if  he  should  prove  himself  worthy  a  higher  distinc- 
tion. 

The  dominions  allotted  to  Archelaus  included  Judsa, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea ;  the  remainder  of  the  territories 
of  Herod  the  Great  were  formed  mto  two  Tetrarchies, 
that  containing  Galilee  and  Persea  was  given  to  Herod 
Antipas ;  the  other,  which  comprised  Batanea,  Tra* 
chonitis,  and  Auranitis,  to  PhUIp,  who  is  described  |)y 
St.  Luke  as  Tetrarch  of  Itnrea  and  of  the  region  of 
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Trachonitis.  A  comparative  judgment  of  the  power 
thus  intrusted  to  these  three  Princes  may  be  formed 
from  their  respective  revenues.  That  of  Archelaus 
amounted  to  400  talents^*  of  Herod  to  WO,  and  of 
Philip  to  100.  A  Palace  at  Ascalon,  with  three  cities, 
Jamniaj  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis^  producing  60  talents, 
yearly*  became  the  portion  of  Salome,  the  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  these 
cities  being  reserved  to  Archelaus. 

Whilst  the  Jewish  embassy  was  labouring  to  pro- 
cure  the  reduction  of  Judaea  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  Province,  their  countrymen  experienced  some 
of  the  evils  attendant  upon  that  form  of  Government. 
In  the  division  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  which 
were  allotted  to  Augustus,  and  termed  Pramnda  Jm" 
peraiaria,  that  of  Caele-Syria  was  included.  In  each 
of  these  Imperial  Provinces  the  officer  next  in  rank 
to  the  Governor  was  called  the  Procurator  Ouaris, 
and  was  charged  with  the  entire  management  of  the 
revenue.  Sabinus  was  at  this  time  Procurator  in 
Caele-Syrla,  a  man  of  unprincipled  habits  and  avaricious 
temper,  who  made  the  duty  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  Caesar  a  pretext  for  plunder,  and  occasioned  distur* 
bances  in  Jerusalem,  which  proceeded  to  an  alarming 
extent.  On  the  death  of  Herod,t  Sabinus  was  hastening 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  charge  on  the  behalf  of  Augustus 
of  all  the  late  King's  treasure  and  e£fects.  Archelaus 
availed  himself  of  the  kind  interposition  of  Varus,  the 
Roman  Governor,  to  stop  his  proceedings  -,  but  no 
sooner  had  Archelaus  departed  to  Rome,  than  Sabinus 
'went  up  to  Jerusalem,  seized  the  Palace,  and  required 
the  officers  of  Herod  both  to  give  an  account  of  the 
treasures  in  their  hands,  and  to  surrender  the  strong 
places  in  their  char^  ;  to  these  demands  compliance 
was  universally  renised,  and  the  officers  excused 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  held  these  places  more 
for  Caesar  than  for  Archelaus. 

The  foresight  of  Varus  had  furnished  Jerusalem 
with  one  of  the  three  legions  of  the  Province,  a 
force  sufficient  to  have  repressed  any  ordinary  tumult, 
had  not  his  precaution  been  defeated  by  the  madness 
and  misconduct  of  Sabinus,  who  not  content  with 
hritating  the  minds  of  the  people  by  publicly  displaying 
himself  attended  by  his  guards,  attempted  to  obtain 
forcible  possession  of  the  Royal  treasures.  At  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  when  the  feelings  of  the  people  were 
displayed  in  open  hostility  against  the  Roman  soldiers, 
the  Temple  was  forced  by  the  troops,  the  porticoes 
were  burnt,  and  the  Treasury  was  plundered.  From 
its  spoils  Sabinus  was  not  ashamed  to  appropriate  to 
himself  no  less  a  sum  than  400  talents4  These 
tumults  in  Jerusalem  were  the  signal  for  universal 
disorder.  In  the  anarchy  which  then  arose,  numerous 
robber-chieftains  attached  to  themselves  large  bodies 
of  the  people,  and  asstmiing  the  title  of  Kings  plun« 
dered  the  country  around.  §  It  is  probable  that  the 
Theudas,||  who  is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Gama- 
liel, {Acts,  V.  36,)  as  having  made  an  insurrection  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  in  the  time 
prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Sect  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  was 
one  of  these  persons,  or  at  least  that  he  followed  the 


*  Aniiq.  XTii.  IS,  14.  600  talents.    BeU.Jud,  ii.  6.  400. 
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example  which  they  had  given  in  the  interval  between  Of  tb«Jan 
these  troubles  and  those  which  arose  frcnn  the  taxing  w_> 
of  Cyrenius.  b.c. 

The  attack  made  upon  the  Temple  by  Sabimu,      3. 
roused  the  people  to  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the      ^ 
Roman  legion  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  in    ^  ^' 
^he  Palace,  now  besieged  by  the  multitude,  when  it     1^* 
was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Varus  with  the  whole  ^°*"'*"^ 
army  of  the  J^vince.    Sabinus  ashamed  of  his  con-^^^ 
duct  retired  privately  from  the  city.    This  decisive  ^^^ 
movement  of  Varus  once  more  resCbred  peace.    Many  i 

of  the  conspirators  were  taken,  and  two  thousand  of  i 

the  most  guilty  were  crucified.*     Of  ten  thousand 
who  surrendered  in  Idumaea,  the  principal  leaders 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  the  judgment  of  Augustas. 
Some  of  them  were  pardoned,    whilst  others  who 
were  of  the  kindred  of  Herod  were  put  to  death  as 
persons  who  had  rebelled  against  their  King.    Varna, 
.having  settled  these  disturbances,  returned  to  Antioch, 
leaving  one  legion  in  garrison  at  Jerusalem.    Of  the 
acts  of  Archelaus  during  his  reign,  no  particulars  are 
recorded,  except  his  twice  deposing  the  High  Priest,, 
and  building  a  city  called  Archelais.    All  that  we  learn 
from  Josephusf  and  from    Dion  Cassius,  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  having  been  accused  by  his  own  Bue^ 
family  and  countrymen  of  cruelty  and  misgovernmenti  naKa 
he  was  banished  by  Augustus  to   Vienne  in  GauL^"^^ 
This  event  is  placed  by  Dion  Cassius  in  the  Consulship    V' 
of  Lepidus  and  Arruntius,  v.  c.  759.  a.  d.  64 

The  history  of  Philip  and  Herod  Antipas,  thettroRejpof 
sons  of  Herod  the  Great  who  shared  with  Archelaus  in  I^*^^ 
the  division  of  their  &ther*s  Kingdom,  derives  its  sole^!f^^|^ 
importance  from  their  being  persons  whose  names    ^^ 
ace  recorded  in  the  Gospel.    Of  Philip,  whom  wc    ^ 
have  before  mentioned  as  possessing  the  Tetrarcby  of  '  J 
Trachonitis,  nothing  more  is  related  by  Josephus,}  than    ^  ^ 
the  fact  that  he  governed  the  countrv  for  thirty-seven    ^^' 
years,  and,  that  dying  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius, 
he  left  no  heirs  3  he  was  an  amiable  and  just  Prince. 
His  only  public  acts  were  the    building  the  cities 
Caesarea,  Philippi,  and  Julias,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  buried.    On  his  death,  the  government  of  the 
Tetrarchy  was  attached  to  the  Province  of  Caele-Syria, 
but  the  collection  of  the  revenue  remmned  distinct. 

In    the    fate    of   Herod    Antipas,     Tetrarch    of 

*  Bttt,  Jud,  U.  5. 

f  jttUiq,  xrii.  15. 

t  There  is  some  diiBculty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  dnraiion  of. 
Arcbdaiu'i  reign.  Josephus,  yintiq,  zvii.  .15,  mentions  his  bdnic 
accused  to  Aagfustus  in  the  tenth  year  of  bia  reign,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  "  kU  lAfe"  relates  that  his  father  was  bom 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  retgn  of  Archelaus.    But  in  BeU,  Jni. 


'ii.  7,  the  banishment  is  placed  In  the  ninth  vear  of  his  reigo. 
The  difficulty  is  solved  bv  Mr.  Benson,  in  Ina  TrwtiMt  em  ike 
Chronology  of  Christ,  p.  50,  in  the  following  manner,  TheBe^k 


o/Antiquitieeheing  written  for  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  method  of 
computation  is  presenred  in  it ;  according  to  which,  the  yean  of 
their  Kings  are  dated  from  the  month  Nisan,  so  that  if  an  aeeesri 
lion  take  place  in  any  month  prior  to  Niaan,  that  portion  of  the 
year  forms  the  first  year  of  the  reign.    If  then  Archelaus  came 
to  the  crown  before  Nisan  of  4711,  Jewish  Period,  and  wss 
banished  after  Nisan  in  4719,  Jewish  Period,  it  would  be  correct, 
according  to  their  computation,  to  say  that  the  event  took  place 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.    But  in  the  Jewish  War,  wfaicli 
was  written  for  the  Romans,  it  is  supposed  that  the  author  would 
follow  the  Roman  method  of  dating  events  ;  according  to  which, 
if  the  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  February  4711,  the  jesr 
after  February  4719,  would  be  strictly  and  exactly  the  ninth 
current  year  of  Archelans's  reign« 
§  AnHq,  xviii.  5. 
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fltBtorf.  Galilee^*  we  take  a  greater  mterest^  on  account  of 
his  name  being  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels^ and  his  being  known  to  us  as  the  Prince  who 
pat  John  the  Baptist  to  deaths  and  who  examined 
and  insulted  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  morning  of  his 
crucifixion.t  The  immediate  cause  of  the  murder 
of  the  Baptist^  is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
the  jealousy  entertained  by  Herod  of  the  influence 
which  John  had  gained  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
Tetrarch  of  who  seemed  prepared  to  perform  whatever  the  Baptist 
GaiUee.  would  Command.  'But  the  Evangelist  ascribes  his 
Mnrder  of  death  to  the  anger  of  Herodias,  who  would  not  for- 
'<»iui  tbe  pve  him  for  opposing  her  unlawful  marriage  with 
&erodj  the  brother  of  her  husband.  Ample  traces  of 
the  Baptist's  authority  and  influence  may  be  discerned 
in  what  is  affirmed  by  St  Luke  (iiL  10)  concerning  the 
common  people^  the  publicans,  and  even  the  soldiers 
applying  to  him  as  their  spiritual  teacher  and  guide. 
The  public  and  the  private  reason  might  well  exist 
together :  and  if  Herodias  demanded  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  from  motives  of  revenge,  Herod's  own  fear  of 
the  popularity  of  the  man  whom  he  had  already  im« 
prisoned,  might  have  induced  him  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  Herodias,  even  if  the  presence  of  lus  Lords  had 
not  made  him  ashamed  to  retract  it 

This  Herodias  was  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa,  X 
whom  Caligula  made  King  of  the  Tetrarchy  which 
had  belonged  to  Philip,  l^n  her  brother's  elevation 
to  a  Throne,  she  used  every  argument  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  seek  irom  the  Emperor  an  equal 
distinction,  and  in  compliance  with  her  wishes  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  the  object  of  his  journey 
being  not  unknown  to  Agrippa,  who  entertaining  no 
very  friendly  views  towards  him,  sent  letters  before- 
hand to  Caligula  charging  Herod  with  secret  dis- 
affection, and  with  holding  intercourse  with  Arta- 
banus  the  Parthian ;  in  confirmation  of  his  statement 
he  asserted,  that  Herod  had  made  a  great  collection 
of  military  stores.  The  charge  of  being  thus,  though 
but  in  appearance,  prepared  for  war,  Herod  could 
not  deny ;  and  Caligula  persuaded  of  his  having  had 
it  in  intention  to  revolt,  deprived  him  of  his  Tetrarchy, 
and  banished  him  to  Lyons.  His  wife,  whose  ambition 
had  thus  paved  the  way  for  her  husband's  foil,  refosing 
to  be  separated  from  him,  became  the  fedthfol  part- 
ner of  his  exile.  From  Lyons  he  removed  into  Spain, 
where  he  died.§ 

On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  Judaea  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  Province.  ||  The 
Governor  of  Ccele-Syria,  Quirinus,  or  (as  he  is  called 
by  St.  Luke  and  by  Josephus)  Cyrenius,  came  thither 
in  person,  attended  by  Coponius  as  Procurator ;  and 
having  completed  the  confiscation  of  the  estate  of 
Archelaus,  and  the  taxing  of  the  people,  left  the  Pro- 
curator in  charge  of  that  portion  of  his  Province* 
Judaea  had  been  for  many  years  as  truly  a  part  of  the 
Homan  Empire  as  any  other  conquered  country  ^  but 
the  nation  did  not  feel  this  perfect  dependence,  until 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  justice  at  the  tribunal  of 
a  Roman  Grovemor,  and  to  pay  tribute  and  taxes 
directly  to  Caesar.  The  taxing  of  Cyrenius  does  not 
derive  its  sole  importance  from  the  apparent  disagree- 
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ment  between  St.  Luke  and  Josephus  in  their  account 
of  this  transaction  ;*  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  rise 
of  those  feelings  of  hatred  against  the  authority  of 
Caesar,  which  originating  in  reUgious  scruples  and  in- 
creased by  various  political  circumstances,  eventually 
produced  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  That  Sect  now  arose,  the  Sect  of  Judas 
Gaulonites,  a  native  of  Gamala,t  and  an  inhabitant  of 
Galilee,  to  whose  principles  and  practices  Josephus 
ascribes  the  ruin  of  his  country.  They  inculcated 
that  the  Roman  Census  was  a  badge  of  slavery,  that 
it  was  disgraceful  for  men  who  had  God  for  their  Lord 
to  pay  any  tribute,  or  to  own  any  human  master.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Sect  of  Judas  was  a  religious  faction, 
and  not  merely  a  political  party,  from  its  being  termed 
by  Josephus  the  fourth  Sect,  following  those  of  the 
Pharisees,  Sadduoees,  and  Essenes.  We  may  trace 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinions. which  they  held,  in 
the  question  put  to  ourl^ord  respecting  the.lawfulnesa 
of  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  in  the  charge  made 
against  him  of  forbidding  to  give  this  tribute.  That 
the  influence  of  this  party  alone  produced  the  rebeUion 
of  the  Jews  is  hardly  credible  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  easily  conceive,  that  an  opinion  entertained  by^ 
the  common  people  of  the  sinfulness  of  submitting 
to  the  Roman  authority  would  aggravate  their  sense 
of  the  injuries  committed  by  the  Roman  Governors, 
and  help  to  forward  the  designs  of  those  who  from 
motives  of  personal  aggrandizement  fomented  the 
revolt 

With  the  exception  of  that  grand  and  most  impor* 
tant  event,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  the 
consideration  of  which  belongs  to  Christian  History, 
and  from  which  we  therefore  purposely  in  this  place 
abstain,  Judaea,  under  the  Roman  ProTcurators,  pre- 
sents few  points  worthy  attention.  During  the  latter 
years  of  Augustus  the  administration  of  the  country 
was  successively  confided  to  Coponius,  Marcus  Ambi- 
rius,  and  Annius  Rufos  3  and  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  is  foir  to  conclude,  that  under 
their  government  the  Jews  had  no  reason  to  lament  the 
change  of  their  political  condition.  The  short  duration 
of  their  office,  and  the  prospect  of  being  speedily 
recalled  to  give  an  account  of  their  administration, 
must  have  tended  materially  to  prevent  injustice  and 
oppression  ;  but  under  the  reign  of  Tibdrius,  the  great 
length  of  time  during  which  Valerius  Gratus,  and  Pon- 
tius Pilate  held  the  office  of  Governor,  the  one  for 
eleven,the  other  for  ten  years,  must  have  given  oppor- 
tunities for  maladministration,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  Valerius  Gratus  abused  his  power.  Whilst 
the  Jews  in  Judaea  were  enjoying  peace  under  his 
government,  their  less  fortunate  brethren  at  Rome  were 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  forbidden  the  observance  of 
their  ceremonies,  and  commanded  either  to  renounce 
their  religion  or  to  depart  from  the  city.  This  severe 
measure  was  owing  to  the  conduct  of  four  Jews,  who 
were  banished  from  Judaea,  and  undertook  to  teach  at 
Rome  the  doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  A  Roman 
lady  of  noble  family,  who  had  embraced  Judaism^ 
had  been  induced  to  commit  to  their  charge  offerings 
of  purple  and  money  for  the  service  of  the  Temple  at 
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Jera0dm»  wUeh  HMy  eoavertod  lo  0ieir 
TiieiiiM  i«cehed  iNforantioa  of  thU  frwd,  nd  auufe 
it  a  ^ea  Ibr  1ii6  cxpdsioB  of  tlM  JewB ;  a  iBone  peuoiiM 
motiva  piwbaiily  cxifled  in  tak  ^vaitt  of  tioops;  ^m* 
under  0BBCtion  of  this  decree  <lie  Comrals  mde  a  lefy 
of  fanr  tfMnuMid  fdldierB  fiom  anoogetthe  JewB«aii4 
aeat  then  to  terdten.  Many  ^who  fitrta  nligioai 
ecniidet  vefimd  to  aei^e  in  tke  aanqr -Mie  pal  to 
doaOi. 

AMthii  FBate  was  Ihe  first  of  the  loann  Ckuvcr- 
neia  vtho&t  tyrBaaEieBl*  eoodact  oontrlbdtled  to  esBoito 
Asafleetioa  m  Jadna.*  It  had  been  bhkeito  ihecas- 
tom  for  ihe  Bomaa  anny^  la  eompltaaoe  with  ike  ne- 
ligiooB  feeliags  of  tbe  Jews^  to  lea've  outside  the  <aty 
of  lerasaleni  those  easigns  winch  bore  the  uuee  trif 
the  Bmpeiori  bat  when  fOate  sent  his  troops  man 
OsBsarea  to  winter  at  Jonsaleia,  ^e  standanb  were 
secretly  introdueed  under  cover  of  the  night.  Thb 
ifMat&oB  of  tiie  sano^  of  the  Holy  City  excited  the 
ind^^attioB  of  the  people^  who  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Csssarea  to  intreat  that  the  idolatroas  emblems  might 
be  aemoyed.  For  six  days  they  continued  in  vain  thdr 
anppficatioB  to  Pilate;  on  the  seventh  he  surronnded 
them  with  soldiers,  and  threatened  them  with  instant 
deallh  unless  they  listed  from  thdr  demands.  With 
one  accord  they  declared  fhemsehres  willing  to  die ; 
and  Pilate  'vrondcring  at  thdr  courage  and  patience^ 
found  it  expedient  to  comply  with  their  requests,  and 
to  give  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  standards  from 
Jerusalem.  Fhilof  relates  a  similar  circumstance 
respecting  some  shields  which  Pilate  had  dedicated 
m  the  Temple  in  honour  of  Tiberius,  and  which 
he  reftised  to  remove,  until  an  embassy  from  the 
Jews  bad  obtained  from  the  Emperor  an  order  to  that 
efiect. 

IRlate  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  opposmg  the 
prejudices  and  violating  the  feefings  of  tiie  Jewish 
nation  -,1  having  expended  the  sacred  treasure  of  the 
Temple  in  building  an  aqueduct  SOO  stadia  in  lengthy 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
people,  who  complained  aloud  of  this  sacrilege, 
raate  foresaw  that  sudi  complaints  would  be  made,  and 
the  means  which  he  took  to  repress  them  were  con- 
dstent  with  his  tyrannical  temper;  mixing  his  troops 
in  private  dresses  amongst  the  people,  he  suddenly 
gave  the  signal  for  an  assault.  Many  were  killed  by 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  many  more  by  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd ;  terror  silenced  complaint,  and  the  people 
fled  from  the  tribunal  in  dismay.§  Some  tumults  of 
a  formidable  chu'acter  having  broken  out  in  Samaria, 
Pilate  led  his  troops  to  repress  thenu  The  Sama- 
ritans besought  the  protection  of  Titellius,  the  Pro- 
consul of  the  Province,  who  inquired  into  the  causes 
of  the  disturbance,  and  being  convinced  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  Pilate,  d€|>o8ed  him  from  his  office,  and 
commanded  him  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  at 
Rome.  Tiberius  died  before  the  arrival  of  Pilate,  who 
thus  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes* 
But  Eusebius  |I  relates  that  Pilate  fell  into  such  great 
troubles  under  the  Emperor  Caligula,  that  in  despair 
he  commiUed  suicide.    It  is  also  stated  that  he  died  in 
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The  year  prkirta  POate'a  ^epaellm,  VMfiiis,  fin  MDdiiaiif 
Amansid of  fijfftey OBiae to Jcrasalem )  havrntwu^*'^^ 
ooe  of  kuidnaM,  and  he  testified  his«aff«  of  the  tens 
poial  conditioB,  not  less  tea  his  tcspact  for  the  tt- 
UgiouB  acraples  «f  the  Jows,  by  rdieviog  them  from 
some  vexataDOs  impoeCi,  and  restoriag  to  the  F^nkslB 
the  custody  of  the  reibes  worn  at  the  fcativsk  by  the 
High  Priestyt  which  had  beea  from  the  tnse  of  Herod 
keptia  the  castle  of  Aataaia,  and  cane,  together  ^priOi 
thait  lartpess,  iato  the  possessioii  of  the  Romaas.  Mor 
was  this  the  oaly  testnaovy  of  regard  which  VkefBas 
displayed  to  Ae  opinions  of  the  nation  3  for  whea 
the  array  was  advaOcsag^  to  a  war  agaiuflt  Aretas, 
wladi  was  interrapted  by  Hie  death  of  Tflseim,  be 
changed  the  order  of  mirA,  that  the  Holy  tenitoiy 
mgik  not  be  polluted  by  the  presence  trf  heathea 
standards,  and  came  himself  to  sacrifice  at  Jerasalem. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Caligula,  Judsea  st31  remained 
attached  to  the  IVovince  of  8yria,}  and  tSiemction  b<^ 
to  experience  the  commencement  of  those  cahmttia 
which  were  prophesied  by  our  Ix>rd  as  preludes  to  the 
destraction  of  the  cit^  and  Temple,     At  this  period  Coototiai 
we  observe  the  rise  of  that  spirit  of  contention  between  f^ 
the  Jewish  and  Greek  inhaliitants  of  citaes  situate  in  ^^ 
Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  hi  -At  East,  wMch  occasio&ed 
the  destruction  of  thousands  of  the   Jews.    The 
Romans  generally  took  part  with  lAm  Greeks,  and 
by  mdmg  to  dispossess  t^  Jews  of  thmr  ancient  pri« 
Tueges,  and  in  some  cases  persutting  the  vHtOKui 
violence  to  be  exercised,  they  contributed  to  alieoate 
from  themselves  the  affection  of  the  nation  in  geaeral 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  by  the  connxvaace,  and  in  ^^ 
some  respects  by  the  open  encouragement  of  FlaccuSj  |^|^ 
the  Govemor,§  were  subjected  to  a  dreadful persecu-    ^^ 
tion  by  tiie  Macedonian  inhabitants  of  Alezaodna. 
For  a  time  the  heathen  rabble   of  that  great  city 
reve^d  in  the  most  lawless  cruelty.     The  synagogoes 
elf  the  Jews  were  polluted  by  statues  of  the  Emperor, 
their  houses  plundered,  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish 
inhabitanta  forcibly  thrust  out  of  the  ci^,  and  many 
persons  put  to  death  with  every  kind  of  torture  and 
insult.    These  tumults  occasioned  that  embassy  toEmbtfj 
Caligula,  in  which  Philo  Judaeus  bore  a  chief  part ;  an  ^^^ 
account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  this  persecution,  which 
he  has  recorded,  forming  if  not  the  most  curious, 
certainly  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  part  of  hi^ 
writings. 

Insults  on  account  of  their  religion  were  not  con-  ^^ 
fined  to  the  Alexandrine  Jews  alone^  those  of  JudoA  ^^^^ 
soon  experienced  the  violence  of  Caligula,  when  his  q^\^ 
flatterers  attenaptcd  to  force  compliance  with  the  (beta 
desires  which  he  bad  expressed  to  be  honoured  as  ^ 
God.  Frequent  disputes  had  taken  place  in  Jamnia,!! 
between  the  Greek  and  Jewish  inhabitants ;  and  the 

"  *nileinoiit.  Hist,  des  Emper.  vol,  1.  p.  721. 
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bipioos  vmity  of  CalignlB,  gttfe  the  former  tbe  Surest 
opportunity  of  grstiiyiog  their  malice.  They  accord- 
10^7  erected  an  ahar  to  tbe  Emperorj*  aad  whea 
the  Jews  destroyed  it,  being  near  to  their  Synagogue; 
they  maKcioiiiiy  informed  Calignla  of  the  proceed* 
ings,  who  gave  orders  to  Fetronios  to  erect  a  still 
greater  abotninasion,  his  statue  In  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Weil  atmre  of  the  resistance  whidi  Aie 
Jewish  nation  would  make  to  the  execution  of  his 
decree,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  directioa  to  F^tronius 
toreinft>rcehisarmfy,  by  drawine  to  his  aid  one-half  the 
troops  stationed  upon  the  Bofmrates.  Whilst  Petro* 
nhis  was  at  Plolemais  eoOectii^his  forces,  and  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  statne  from  ^don,  a  body  of  sevend 
thousand  Jews  came  to  implore  him  to  desist  from  the 
attempt.  Alarmed  by  the  determined  sprit  which 
tiiey  displayed,  he  went  to  Tiberias,  tiiere  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  For  forty  days  together 
the  Jews  here  continued  their  suppticaiion,  professing 
tiieir  determmalion  to  die  rather  than  witness  the 
polhition  of  the  Temple.  The  Roman  General  found 
himself  compelled  to  yield,  and  promised  to  write  to 
the  Emperor  in  their  behalf.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  letter  of  Fetronius,  Agrippa  had  procured^  as 
a  personal  favour,  the  reversal  of  the  decree,  and 
despatches  had  been  sent  with  the  announcement. 
Soon  after  came  the  letter  of  Fetronius ;  the  rage  of 
Caligula  was  unbounded ;  in  his  answer  he  reproached 
him  with  corrupt  motives  in  yielding  to  the  Jews,  and 
ordered  him  to  put  himself  to  death.  But  the  news 
of  the  Emperor  8  decease  reached  Judaea  before  the 
despatch  which  contained  this  sentence,  and  the  life  of 
Be^nius  was  thus  preserved. 

On  tbe  accession  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Judsa 
was  once  more,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  restored  to 
the  dominion  of  a  native  Frince^  in  tiie  person  of  the 
^der  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Ghreat,  his 
ftther  was  Aristobalus,  the  son  of  Mariamne,  his 
mother  Bernice,  the  daughter  of  Salome.f  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  resided  at  Rome,  under  the  care 
of  Bernice,  where  he  formed  an  early  friendship  with 
I>usns,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  As  he  grew  up,  bis  in- 
tercourse with  tile  Court  led  him  into  habits  of 
expense  inconsistent  witii  the  slender  fortune  which 
be  enjoyed  during  his  mother's  life-time,  and  upon  her 
death  he  speedily  dissipated  his  remaining  wealth  in 
fl|>lendid  entertunments,  and  presents  conforred  to 
purchase  favours  at  the  Court.  The  death  of  Dmsus 
destroyed  his  hope  of  advancement  at  Rome,  and  he 
detenniaed  to  retuni  to  Judaea.  Here  he  married 
Cypros,  the  daughter  of  Fhasael,  a  woman  of  very 
anperior  conduct^  and  devotedly  attached  to  her 
Imsbaad.  For  some  time  he  remained  m  Judaea,  but 
disdaintng  his  dependent  station  he  once  more  went 
toRome  to  tfj  his  fortunes. 

Beii^  accompanied  by  Cypros  to  Alesandria,  by  her 
means  he  borrowed  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  he 
Bet  sa9  for  Italy,  whilst  his  consort  returned  witii  her 
cbSidreu  to  Judaea.  At  Rome,  Agrippa  once  more 
Tenewed  hb  intimacy  witii  the  family  of  Tiberhis>  and 
Iwcame  the  frequent  companion  of  Caligula;  but 
words  which  he  one  day  uttered^  expressive  oi 
hope  tibat  Gaiigala  might  ascend  the  Throne, 
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having  been  communicated  to  Tiberius,  he  was  pat  OffhcJews. 
in  prison,  aad  there  remained  untU  the  death  of  the  ^^"""V**^ 
Emperor  released  him  from  his  confinement.  ¥ttmi 

Ckligula  did  not  forget  the  sufferiogs  of  his  friend.      ''  ^* 
A  few  days  afier  his  accession  he  sent  for  him,  and 
placing  a  diadem  upon  his  head  gave  him  the  Tetrar- 
dues  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  King,       J^ 
at  the  same  time  presenting  1dm  with  a  goldeu  chain  Hfrb  in* 
e^ial  in  weight  to  the  fetters  in  which  he  had  bcea  vested  with 
bound.    CaUgula  advised  him  to  visit  Alexandria  on  bis  the  tids  of 
way  to  Judaea,  and  his  arrival  there  occurred  during  the  l^ff* 
troubles  which  the  Jewish  inhabitants  were  enduring      ^*  ^* 
from  their  Greek  fellow-citizens  by  tbe  connivance  of 
Flacens.    Agrippa  himself  was  exposed  to  insult,  and 
undertook  on  bebatf  of  his  afflicted  brethren  to  com- 
municate to  Caligula  information  respecting  their  con- 
dition;   his  Implication,  however,  entirely  failed  of 
success. 

Agrippa  did  not  long  remain  in  Syria  alter  takiflg 
possession  of  his  territory,  but  returned  to  Rome,  and 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  prevailed  upon  Caligula  to 
forbear  the  proposed  erection  of  his  statue.  When  the 
Emperor  was  assassinated,  Agrippa  took  part  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Senate,  and  Claudius  was  much  in* 
debted  to  him  for  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  he 
came  to  the  Throne  >  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
this  assistance,  he  conferred  upon  Agrippa,  in  addition  Jadem  is 
to  the  two  Tetrarchies   received  from  Caligula,  the  J^^^^J^ 
Sovereignty  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  other  dis-  ^^^^^^ 
tricts,*  which  together  formed  a  Kingdom  of  equal     ^  ^^ 
extent  with  that  of  Herod  the  Great.    As  a  further 
testimony  of    his  fovour,  he  gave   to   his  brother 
Herod  the  Kmgdom  of  Chalcis. 

Agrippa  now  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  offering 
sacrifices  of  thanksgivings  in  the  Temple,  there  dedi- 
cated the  golden  fetters  which  Caligula  had  given 
him,  as  a  monument  of  his  former  sufferings  and  a 
token  of  the  kindness  of  Firovidence.  The  Sovereignty 
of  Agrippa  was  purely  dependent  upon  the  Court  at 
Rome ;  but  with  the  Jews  his  power  was  supreme  j 
and  he  so  used  his  authority  as  to  become  universally  His  popu* 
popular,  and  to  gain  the  character  of  a  vrise  and  lanty, 
beneficent  Frince.  To  the  Christian  Church,  however, 
he  was  a  persecutor,  aad  put  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  death.  His  motives  for  this  act,  and  for  his 
attempt  on  the  life  of  St.  Pteter,  are  described  by  the 
Sacred  Historianf  to  have  been  the  desire  of  ''pleasing 
the  Jews,**  a  statement  quite  in  unison  with  the  asser- 
tion of  Josephus  respecting  the  popularity  of  his 
government,  t  The  ^lendour  of  his  Court,  the  liberal 
presents  which  he  made,  his  constant  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  and  his  exertions  to  strengthen  the  city  by 
enclosing  the  new  town,  Besetha,  with  fortifications, 
an  tended  to  procure  for  him  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  reign  over  Judaea  lasted  little  more  ^aii 
three  years,  tiiough  for  seven  he  had  enjoyed  the  titie 
of  King  over  the  Tetrarchies  of  Lysanias  and  Y\BSSa^ 
la  the  account  of  his  death  there  is  that  sort  of  agree-  And  deaths 
meat  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Histori«i§ 
which  bespeaks  truth  in  eadi  $  they  both  rekte  the 
place^  Caesarea ;  the  time,  the  celebration  of  apublie 
solemnity;  tiieadnlatkmofthc  people  in  calling  ban  a 
€fod;  and  his  aDowingsuch  praise  to  pass unreproved. 
Josephus  writes,  tiiat  on  a  sudden  he  bdidd  a  biid     ^ 
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jmstory.  of  ill  omen,  which  he  rocognided  ad  the  messenger  of 
evil^  and  that  he  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  that 
disease  of  which  in  five  days  he  died.  The  author  of 
the  JcU  of  the  Apostles  infonns  us,  that  immediately 
the  Angel  of  God  smote  him,  ''  because  he  gave  not 
God  the  glory :  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost."* 

Agrippa  left  one  son  of  his  own  name,  a  young  man 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  three  daughters,  Bemice, 
Mariamne,  and  Drusilla.  With  the  names  of  Drusilla 
and  Bemice  we  are  familiar;  the  one  as  the  companion 
of  Agrippa,  when  Paul  pleaded  before  Festus,  the 
other  as  the  wife  of  Felix,  the  Roman  Governor. 
Before  her  marriage  with  Felix,  Drusilla  had  been  the 
wife  of  Azizus,  King  of  Emesa,  whom  Felix  persuaded 
her  to  divorce.  They  had  one  son,  Agrippa,  who 
perished  in  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Titus. 

« Claudius  would  have  placed  the  younger  Agrippa 
upon  the  Throne  of  Judsa,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it 
by  his  friends.  On  the  death  oif  Herod,  King  of 
Chalcis,  four  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Agrippa  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  that  King- 
dom ;  which,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius,  he  ex- 
changed for  the  Tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  of  Lysanias, 
a  territory  which  Nero  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
part  of  Galilee.t 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa  the  Elder^  Judea  thus 
Frocurator.  became  again  a  Roman  Province  under  the  Procura- 
tor Fadus.  The  only  points  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Governor  was  restrained,  appear  to  have 
been  the  nomination  of  the  High  Priest,  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Temple,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
sacred  treasure.  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  obtained 
these  privileges  by  grant  from  Claudius  at  the  death 
of  his  brother.  Josephus  adds^  that  this  power  re- 
mained with  his  descendants  from  that  time  until  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple ;  an  assertion  in  which  there 
appears  some  slight  mistake,  since  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  power  should  have  been  continued  with  the 
younger  Agrippa,  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  he  exercised 
the  privilege  of  deposing  the  High  Priest  in  the  time 
of  Felix  and  of  Festus.§ 
Tiberiin  Fadus  early  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  resuming 
.  pj^^^';  the  custody  of  the  High  Priesfs  garments,  which 
A.  D.  Vitellius  had  restored  to  the  people  ;  but  by  the  in- 
'  41*  18.  te^cession  of  Agrippa,  a  decree  was  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  reversing  this  proceeding.  During  the  Pro- 
curatorship  of  Fadus,  and  of  his  successor,  Tiberius 
Alexander,  that  famine  prevailed  in  Judsea  which  is 
related.  Acts,  xi.  «8,  to  have  been  foretold  at  Antioch 
by  the  Christian  Prophet  Agabus.||  The  public  dis- 
tress gave  rise  to  a  very  extensive  system  of  plunder. 
The  violence  of  the  robbers  was  in  some  measure  kept 
in  check  by  Fadus,  but  the  religious  impostors  took 
advantage  of  this .  season  to  draw  after  them  great 
multitudes.^  Amongst  them  was  Theudas,  who  per- 
suaded the  people  to  foUow  him.  to  the  Jordan,  pre- 
tending that  he  would  enable  them  to  cross  it  on  dry 
land.  Fadus  dispersed  the  assembly  by  his  cavalry, 
who  killed  and  took  many  prisoners,  and  brought  the 
head  of  Theudas  to  Jerusalem.  The  sons  of  Judas, 
the  Galilean,  were  seized  by  Tiberius  Alexander  and 
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crucified,  having  probably  renewed  the  endeavours  of  OfAeJn, 
their  father  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt. 
.    Tiberius  Alexander  was  succeeded  in  the  Procara- 
torship  by  Cumanus,*  whose  misconduct  occasioned 
much  bloodshed.    At  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  a 
Roman  soldier  having  insulted  the  assembled  multi- 
tude of  worshippers,  a  tumult  arose,  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  ten  thousand  persons.    On  another 
occasion  a  servant  of  the  Emperor  having  been  robbed,  S^^ 
Cumanus  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  plunder  the  neigh-  ^[T^ 
bouring  villages,  and  to  bring  before  him  the  chief     43 ' 
inhabitants-  This  tyranny  they  might  have  endured,  Misicit 
had  not  one  of  the  soldiers  added  a  gross  insult  to  their 
religion,  by  tearing  in  pieces  a  copy  of  the  Law.    The 
news  of  this  injury  spread  around,  and  multitudes  of 
Jews  assembled  at  Csesarea,  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  soldier  from  Cumaims,  a  request  which 
under  the  appearance  of  a  rising  revolt  he  was  afraid 
to  deny,  and  the  soldier  was  put  to  death.    A  sort  of 
predatory  warfare  soon  afterwards  was  waged  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  occasioned  by  some 
Gralileans  being  murdered  by  the  latter  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.    Cumanus  at  first  aided  the  Samaritans, 
but  at  length  he  left  the  combatants  to  themselves, 
and   Judsea   in  consequence  became    overrun  wiA 
banditti.     The  Samaritans  at  length  applied  for  pro- 
tection to  Quadratus,  the  Governor  of  the  Province, 
who  upon  investigating  the  grounds  of  their  complaint, 
and  understanding  that  Cumanus  was  not  less  blam- 
able  than  themselves,  sent  both  the  Procurator,  and 
also  the  Samaritans  to  Rome.     Claudius  exiled  Cu*Hblui^ 
manus,  and  put  the  Samaritans  to  death.f  ^^ 

The  interest  of  Pallas,  the  freed-man  of  Claudius,  Feiix* 
procured  for  his  brother  Felix  the  Procuratorshipof^^"^^^'* 
Judaea.  Tacitus  states,  that  both  Cumanus  and  Felix 
were  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  order. 
He  adds  that  Felix  being  Governor  of  Samaria  whilst 
Cumanus  was  Governor  of  Galilee,  they  encouraged 
the  mutual  inroads  of  the  inhabitants,  and  themselves 
shared  in  the  spoil.  |  This  account  does  not  agree 
vrith  that  of  Josephus,  who  nowhere  mentions  the 
command  of  Cumanus  in  Galilee,  or  of  Felix  in 
Samaria.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Josephus  can 
have  committed  any  error  in  his  narration,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Tacitus  may  have  mentioned 
Galilee  as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  Cumanus, 
intending  thereby  Judsea,  and  that  Felix  might  have 
had  some  subordinate  command  in  Samaria,  before  he 
became  Procurator,  which  might  have  e^scaped  the 
notice  of  Josephus.  There  is  however  a  particularity 
in  this  account  of  Felix  given  by  Tacitus,  which 
bears  the  appearance  of  correct  information.  He. 
speaks ,  of  him  as  sitting  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of 
Cumanus  amongst  the  Judges,  being  pla'ced  there  by 
Quadratus  to  overawe  the  accusers ;  and. he  adds,  that, 
Cumanus  alone  was  condemned  for  crimes  which 
Felix,-  as  well  as. Cumanus,  had  committed.  He 
describes  the  Government  of  Felix  in  these  powerful 
expressions,  per  omnem  savi^m  et  Ubidmenij  JM 
Regium  serviU  ingenio  exercuit;^  -a  character  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  his  amours,  and  his  emplor 
ing  the  Swarii  to  put  the  High  Priest,  Jonathan,  to 
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Bktorj,  death.     The  impunttjr  which  the  Skarii  henceforth 
enjoyed,  increased  the  ^owth  of  that  dreadful  associa- 
tion.*   The  country  became  ipfested  with  robbers,  the 
city  was  full  of  assassins,  the  public  mind  was  perpe- 
tually  agitated  by  the  appearance  of  religious  impos- 
ters  and  false  Prophets.    Against  the  robbers,  Felix 
directed  his  force,  and  kept  them  in  check,  having 
taken  Eleazar  their  Chief.    The  impostors,  and  those 
whom  they  deceived,  he  frequently  punished.  Amongst 
Gseriei  of  these  was  an  Egyptian  false  Prophet,  who  collected  a 
^"^'^^       great  assembly  at  the  Mount  of  Olives  j  the  multitude 
was  attacked  by  Felix,  and  five  hundred  persons  were 
killed,  but   the  Egyptian  escaped;    a  circumstance 
which  illustrates  the  question  of  the  Roman  Captain 
,  to  St.  Paul,  "  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  &c.**t    The 
Sicaru  alone  remained  uncontrolled,  murders  were 
perpetrated  in  open  day  by  these  men,  who  mixing 
with  the  crowd  unperceived,  aimed  the  fatal  blow  at 
their  victim.    Felix  had    availed    himself- of   their 
services,  and  they  requited  his  protection  by  exciting 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  by  attacking  the  houses,  and 
burning  the  villages  of  those  who  did  not  yield  to 
their  views.     The  spirit  of  cruelty  which  thus  per- 
vaded the  country,  at  length  corrupted  the  ministers 
of  religion.     The  higher  sacerdotal  orders,  forming 
themselves  into  a  party,  seized  the  tithes  throughout 
the  country,  and  left  the' poorer  Priests  with  their  wives 
and  families  to  perish  from  want.  . 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Judaea. when  Festus  be- 
^fofon^T.  came  Procurator ;  his  Government  lasted  two  years, 
^'  ^'     and  on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Albinus.^  At  his 
^^      first  entrance  upon  the  duties  of-  his  charge,  Albinus 
j^^^J^j.  employed  his  whole  care  to  the  restoration  of  public 
'  order,  and  put  many  Sicarii  to  death ;  but  in  the  end 
he    became   careless    and    oppressive;    justice   was 
bought  and  sold ;   crimes  were  suffered  to  go  un- 
punished ;  taxes  were  heaped  upon  the  people ;  the 
formation  of  parties,  and  the  establishment  of  petty 
boKt'of    tyrannies  was  universally  allowed.    Much  of  the  mis- 
>f  H%h     conduct  of  Albinus  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
nest,Aiia-  ^jijch  Ananias  the  High  Priest  gained  over  him  -,  and 
*^  the  increase  of  disorder  was  materially  owing  to  the 

surrender  of  some  captive  Sicaru,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Ananias,  in  exchange  for  the  Scribe  of  Eleazar, 
whom  others  of  their  party  had  carried  off  by  night. 
Henceforward  the  confidence  of  these  banditti  was 
imbounded ;  for  they  had  learned  that  by  capturing  the 
friends  of  Ananias,  and  detaining  them  as  hostages, 
they  might  secure  the  release  of  any  of  their  own 
associates. 
'*^'  The  misconduct  of  Albinus  was  in  some  degree 

*°~^'-  concealed,  if  not  sanctioned  by  the  Jewish  Chiefs,  who 
availed  themselves  of  his  authority  to  establish  tyran* 
nies  each  within  his  own  sphere.}  Nevertheless,  con- 
trasted with  Floras,' who  succeeded  him,  Albinus  ap- 
peared to  have  been  just  and  mercifuL  The  new  Pro- 
curator acted  like  an  executioner,  sent  to  inforce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  whole  Jewish  na« 
oppres-  tion.  Crael,  and  regardless  even  of  the  semblance  of 
""  equity  and  truth,  he  did  not  confine  his  t}Tanny  to  the 

oppression  of  individuals,  but  he  amassed  wealth  by  the 
destruction  of  multitudes,  and  the  spoil  of  whole 
cities.    Every  robber  might  plunder  at  will  if  Florus 
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shared  the  booty.  Extensive  districts  were  reduced 
to  the  solitude  of  a  desert ;  and  men  left  Judaea  to 
seek  in  distant  countries  that  protection  which  was 
denied  to  them  at  home.  At  the  Passover,  a.  d.  66, 
Cestius  GraUus  the  Governor  of  Syria,. coming  to  Jeru- 
salem, was  there  made  acquainted  with  t)ie  tyranny  of 
Floras  by  the  multitude,  who  besought  bis  protection* 
Cestius  answered  them  with  fair  promises,  but  did 
nothing  *,  and  returning  to  Antioch,  was  accompanied 
on  his  way  thither  by  Florus.  Floras  still  continued 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  in  the  hope,  as  Josephus 
states,  that,  in  the  breaking  out  of  a  rebellion,  his  own 
crimes  might  pass  unpunished. 
-  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  Romai^ 
Governors  firom  the  time  of  Felix,  says,  Duravit 
patientia  Judais  usque  ad  Gessium  Florum  Procuratorem* 
Sub  eo  bellum  ortum;*  an  honourable  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  nation,  which  requires  some  qualifica- 
tion ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  History  of  Jose- 
phus without  discerning,  that  the  misgoverament  of 
the  Romans  was  not  the  only  trial  of  the  patience  of 
the  nation.  What  they  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
the  Grovernors,  was  in  itself  nothing  when  compared 
with  those  greater  evils,  which  were  inflicted  by  the 
general  demoralization  of  society,  the  entire  absence 
of  all  justice,  the  murders  of  the  Sicarii,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  higher  orders.  In  a  state  of  anarchy, 
such  as  we  have  described,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
rebellion  should  have  commenced  upon  comparatively 
slight  grounds,  and  without  any  definite  object  in 
view.  The  Jewish  Historian  dates  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  from  some  tumults  which  took  place  at 
Caesarea,  in  the  month  Artemisium,  (May,)  of  the  year 
A.  D.  G6,  the  twelfth  of  Nero's,  and  the  seventeenth  of 
Agrippa's  reign.  These  disturbances  were  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  the  final  decree  of  Nero,  upon  an 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Greek  and 
Jewish  inhabitants  respecting  the  rights  of  citizenship* 
The  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Jews  was  the  signal 
for  tumult.t  In  the  contest  between  the  two  parties 
at  Caesarea,  the  Jews  were  the  aggressors,  and  Florus 
interposed  to  preserve  order  j .  but  the  Jews,  as  they 
believed,  purchased  his  protection  by  a  present  of  eight 
talents.  The  tumult  increasing,  tiie  Jews  began  to 
entertain  serious  apprehensions  for  their  safety,  and 
retired  with  the  books  of  their  Law  to  Narbata,  a  place 
which  belonged  to  them,  about  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  Caesarea.  Florus  had  retired  to  Sebaste,  having 
left  the  Jews  and  Greeks  to  decide  their  own  quarrel : 
but  when  he  was  reminded  by  the  Jews  who  came 
thither,  that  they  had  good  reason  to  demand  his 
protection  in  retura  for  the  money  which  he  had 
received  j  he  constraed  their  removal  from  Caesarea 
to  Narbata  into  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  put  their  Am- 
bassadors into  prison.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
beheld  this  tyranny  with  mdignation ;  but  they  remained 
quiet,  until  Floras  anxious,  as  it  might  seem,  to  com- 
pel them  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings,  sent  his  officers 
to  take  seventeen  talents  from  the  sacred  Treasury, 
pretending  that  they  were  required  for  the  service  of 
Caesar.  The  multitude  on  this  occasion  insulted 
Floras,  by  carrying  round  a  bag,  and  pretending  to 
beg  alms  for  their  poor  and  distressed  Governor  j  an 
insult  which  he  pretended  to  consider  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  tumults  which  he  still  suffered  to  con- 
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'HitioiTi   tinue  at  Csrarea,  and  tberefore  brought  all  hiB  force 
to  Jerusalem  to  demand  satiafaclion.    The  chief  Jews 
tried  to  appease  his  anger^  but  he  refosed  to  be  sadb- 
fied,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pliuuier  the  upper 
maricet^place^  and  to  put  to  death  those  who  resisted. 
The  soldiers  ravaged  the  whole  city,  and  no  less  than 
3600  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  perished  on  this 
occasion.    To  complete  the  measure  of  his  tyranny, 
Sf  PT^ra  at  ^c  violated  all  the  laws  and  priiilegcs  of  Rome  itself, 
Jenualem.  by  scourging  and  crucifying  Jews,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  order  of  Knights**    Bemice»  the 
sister  of  ^rippa,  entreated  Fiorus  to  spare  the  people 
from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  whose  attack  she 
herself  only  esc^ed  by  flying  for  refuge  to  the  palace ; 
but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  remonstrance  and 
prayers.     The  Priests,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
rebellion,  endeavoured,  to  persuade  the  people  to 
submission ;  but  the  sedition  was  too  far  gone  to  be 
repressed,  and  when  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
Fk>rus  to  plunder  the  Temple,  the  people  perceiving 
his  purpose  broke  down  the  porticoes  which  con- 
nected it  vrith  the  castle  of  Antonia. 
Gmdlift-        Fiorus  thus  foiled  in  his  purpose,  left  one  cohort  in 
tory  mea-   Jerusalem  to  assist  the  Priests  in  mabtainmg  order, 
^J^7  ^,     and  returned  to  Caesarea.    Cestius  GaUus,  the  Gover- 
nor  of  Syria,  being  informed  of  these  disturbances, 
despatched  one  of  Qs  Generals,  Neapolitanus,  in  com- 
pany with  Agrippa,  to  Jerusalem,  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  aftdrs.    Here  Agrippa  remained  after  the  de- 
parture of  Neapolitanns,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
put  a  stop  to  tbe  rebellion.    Fiorus  was  not  without 
Bome  pretext  for  seizing  tiie  sacred  tieasure ;  for  when 
Agrip^  reminded  the  people  of  their  refusal  to  pay 
the  tribute  which  was  due,  and  amounted  to  forty 
-    talents,  and  of  their  violent  conduct  in  pulling  down 
the  porticoes,  they  instantly  bMsn   to  repair  the 
damt^  and  to  collect  the  tribute  for  payment.    Thus 
for  Agrippa  succeeded  i  but  when  he  began  to  recom- 
mend submission  to  Floms  until  another  Governor 
should  be  appomted,  the  flame  of  sedition  which  had 
been  smothered  burst  forth,  in  an  attack  of  the  popu- 
lace upon  himself,  and  compelled  his  hasty  abandon- 
ment of  the  city. 

^""r^^Li.  ^'"*®  iedidon  now  began  to  dispky  a  more  decided 
character.  The  occupation  of  the  castle  Masada,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  garrison,  together  with 
the  refusal  to  offer  any  more  sacrifices  In  the  Temple 
in  behalf  of  the  Romans,  amounted  to  an  open  de- 
claration of  war.f  In  this  latter  proceeding  tliey 
adopted  the  advice  of  Eleaxar,  the  son  of  Ananias 
the  High  Priest,  a  young  man  of  bold  and  daring 
temper,  who  became  the  first  leader  of  the  rebellion. 
These  transactions  were,  however,  in  aceoidanee 
with  the  feelings  of  but  one  party  in  the  dty.  The 
Nobles  applied  to  Fiorus  and  Agrippa  for  aid;  the 
former  purposely  took  no  notice  of  their  request,  but 
Agrippa  aided  them  with  a  force  of  three  thmsand 
men.  The  party  which  sought  for  peace  was  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  Upper  City;  the  Lower  City  and  Temple 
vras  entirely  hi  the  hands  of  the  rebds,  who  by  con- 
tinued attacks  upon  the  Kmg's  troops,  endeavoured 
to  weary  out  their  patience,  and  to  force  them  to 
retire  i  until  at  length,  (Ai^ust,)  they  succeeded  in 
takmg  the  castle  of  Antonia,  and  put  the  garrison  to 
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death*    A  new  Chief  arose  to  give  fresh  vigour  to  theofiWJa 
saege^of  the  Upper  City,  in  the  person  of  Manahem  the  wnZ! 
son  of  Judas  the  Galileaaj  and  by  his  assistance,  the    FrJIJ 
£ing*s  troops  were  forced  to  surrender,  whilst  the    i.  c 
Romans  shut  themselves  up   in  the  three  towers,      3 
Phasael,  Herod,  and  Marianme*  The  pride  and  cruelty     to 
of  Manahem  became  soon  insupportable^  and  both  he    a.  d. 
and  his  friends  were  put  to  death,  tiie  people  willingly     7a 
assisting  Eleazar  to  remove  his  rivaL    The  Roman  ^^ 
garrison  soon  surrendered  to  Eleazar,  under  a  solenm  °*^ 
promise  of  safety;  a  promise  which  he  impiously 
violaljpd,  profoning  the  sabbath  day  by  putting  au 
his  prisoners  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Metillus 
their  Commander,  who  saved  his  lifo  by  consenting  to 
be  circumcised.    The  blood  of  these  Romans  was 
revenged  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  by  a  massacre  of  Miaam 
90,000Jews  at  Cesarean*  which  took  place  on  the  very  >((^e« 
same  day  and  hour  on  which  this  crime  was  perpe- 
trated at  Jerusalem*    Not  one  Jew  remained  in  tiiat 
dty,  the  few  that  escaped  the  slaughter  being  senthy 
Horns  to  serve  in  the  gallies.    This  enormity  drova 
the  whole  nation  into  a  state  of  desperation ;  they 
rushed  forth  upon   the  neighbouring   Syrian  cities 
vrith  fire  and  sword;  and  the  Syrians  in  return  avenged 
the  inroad  by  putting  to  death  not  only  every  one  that 
was  outwardly  a  Jew,  but  all  whom  they  suspected 
of  being  Jews    in  affection.    Antioch,    Sidon,  and 
Apamea,  were  the  only  cities  wherein  anarchy  and 
plunder  did  not  pcevaiL    Aa  at  Antioch  so  perhaps  at 
Sidon  and  Apamea,  the  number  of  Christian  converts 
might  have  proved,  under  Providence,  a  defence  from 
this  dreadful  storm.    The  vengeaace  thus  inflicted 
on  the  nation,  extended  also  to  Alexandria,  where  Ariit^ 
50,000  Jews  were  put  to  death  at  this  Ume  by  the^Ia^ 
R4%inii|t  soldiers* 

A  short  thm  before  the  Feast   of    Tabemades^  Ccsde 
Cestius  collected  his  troops,  in  number  about  ^^000,*^ 
and  havinff  first  delivered  Galilee  from  the  inroads 
of  the  rebels,  advanced  from  Cesarea  towards  Jeni- 
salem,  and  encamped  at  Gabao^  fifty  stadia  distant 
from  Jerusalem.    A  vigorous  assault  upon  the  dty 
vrould  have  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  warj  hut 
Fiorus  bribed  the  oflicers  of  Cestiua  to  encourage 
delay,  and  give  the  Jews  time  to  prepare  for  rcsisr 
tance.     The  same  secret  mfluence  occasioned  (^^^ 
tins  to  break  up  the  sicg^  which  he  had  prosperously 
begun,  and  to  commence  his  retreat  from  Jerusalem 
at  the  very  time  when  the  seditious  despaired  of 
further  resistance*    In  the  pass  at  Bethoron  the  inter- 
vention of  night  alone  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  who  pursued  thea 
with  unceasing  alacrity ;  Cestius  reached  Antipatris, 
having  lost  5000  men,  with  all  hisstorea,  in  the  retreat} 
whilst  the  rebels  returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem, 
having  experienced  very  little  loss.    This  defeat  took    a.  d> 
place  on  the  18th  of  the  month  Dios,  (November.)     66. 
Many  of  the  chief  Jews  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  retire  fi!tmi  the  city ;  and  it  ia  probable, 
that  at  this  time  the  Christians  withdrew  to  Fella,  a 
dty  beyond  the  Jordan.    The  traditiooary  account 
preserved  by  Eusebiust  places  this  event  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  war;  that  is,  probably,    prior  to  the 
campaigns  of  Vespasianus,  which  terxninated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city. 
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^^i^orf.  On  the  defeat  of  Cestins^*  the  Jews  commenced 
their  first  r^ular  preparations  for  war«  The  dty 
tfus  committed  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Gorion,  and  Ananias  the  High  Pnest.  Iduma»a,  and 
Fertta,  with  other  districts  and  cities,  were  p^^^  in 
eharge  to  Tarious  leaders.  Josephus,  the  Historian, 
was  invested  with  the  Government  of  the  whole  of 
Galilee  5  and  has  left  us  very  full  particulars  of  his 
own  conduct,  of  his  care  in  the  administration  of 
rcfolv  war  justice,  in  fortifying  the  cities,  and  organizing  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  country :  and  making  every 
allowance  for  the  personal  vamty  of  the  Historian,  he 
appears  to  have  been  admirably  snited  to  the  office 
thus  intrusted  to  him. 

The  despatches  from  Cestius,  which  announced  his 
defeat,  and  attributed  the  whole  misfortune  toFloms, 
wdoctUie  ^"c^^  *^^  Emperor  Nero  in  Ac!iaia,t  who  without 
delay  appointed  Vespasianus  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Judsea.  Vespasianus  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he 
found  Agrippa  waiting  his  arrival,  whilst  his  son  Titus 
went  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  broue^ht  two  legions 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Province.  The  army 
assembled  during  the  winter  at  Ptolemais,  and  con^ 
sisted  of  more  than  four  Roman  legions,  which 
with  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Agrippa  and  other 
native  Princes,  amounted  together  to  above  60,000 
men. 

loKphoa  Ib  In  the  spring  of  a.  p.  (17 ,  Vespasianus  commenced  his 
Jj^  pn-  operations,  t  and  occupied  the  remiunder  of  the  year  in 
the  reduction  of  Galilee.  The  cliief  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  which  Josephus 
defended  for  forty-seven  days,  and  in  which  40,000 
persons  perished.  Josephus  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  treated  with  respect,  and  by  degrees  contrived 
to  ingratiate  himselx  with  Vespasianus  and  Htus. 
30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarichea,  a  city  taken  in 
the  autumn  by  Titus,  were  sold  as  slaves.  Giscala, 
amongst  other  places  was  also  taken,  a  city  which 
gave  name  to  John  of  Giscala,  (  who  escaping  from 
the  siege  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  preserved 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  scourges  by  which  Providence 
inflicted  vengeance  upon  that  devoted  city. 

The  success  of  the  Romans  threw  every  city  in 
Judaea  into  contending  foctions  ;  ||  each  family  was 
divided,  as  its  members  advocated  peace  or  war, 
TJniversd  discord  reigned.  Robberies  increased  5  the 
whole  country  was  pillaged ;  and  the  devastation  thus 
produced  could  not  have  been  exceeded  even  by  tl^e 
invasion  of  the  Roman  army.  In  Jerusalem,  John  of 
Giscala  was  most  conspicuous  in  urging  resistance  to 
the  Romans,  and  proclaiming  that  the  city  was  im- 
pregnable. The  robbers,  who  had  hitherto  wasted  the 
country,  gradually  introduced  themselves  into  Jerusa- 
lem 5  and  bein^  received  by  the  people  as  allies,  at 
length  assumea  the  mastery,  putting  to  death  those 
who  opposed  them,  appointing  High  Priests,  and  ex- 
ercising the  most  absolute  tyranny.  The  people  rose 
against  them,  and  had  nearly  subdued  these  Zealots, 
{for  so  the  robbers  now  called  themselves,  pretending 
the  most  perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion,) 
When  the  treachery  of  John  of  Giscala  turued  the  scale 
in  their  fovour.^  Having  undertaken  to  negociate  a 
aurrender  of  those  who  kept  possession  of  the  Tem- 
ple I  instead  of  forwarding  the  purport  of  his  mission,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  intimating  to  them  that  assis- 
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tanoe  m%fat  be  procured  from  Idnmssa.  The  IdamsBaas  Q^  tli6j< 
were  accordin^y  informed  that  the  party  under  Ananus, 
and  the  Priests  who  were  opposed  to  the  Zealots,  w«i€ 
medititing  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Rcunans, 
upon  which  they  instantly  assembled  to  the  number  of 
M,000  men,  and  came  with  all  speed  to  Jerusalem. 
Anaana  closed  the  gates ;  but  during  .the  night  the 
Zealots,  under  the  cover  which  a  violent  stonn  afforded, 
came  forth  from  the  Temple  and  admitted  the  Idn* 
nusans.  The  guards  of  Ananus  to  the  number  of 
MOO  were  put  to  death.  Ananus  and  19,000  of  the  Mnrder  of 
Nobleiwere  afterwards  taken  and  slain.  The  Idu- ^^  ^^^^i^' 
moans  were  soon  undeceived,^  and  convinced  how 
foliacious  was  the  charge  of  treachery,  which  had  In- 
duced them  to  commit  these  erudties,  and  becoming 
ashamed  of  their  condact  returned  home;  whilst  the 
"Bealots,  now  left  to  themsdves,  ceased  not  the  work  of 
deetraetion,  killing  every  man  of  rank  or  property, 
and  allowing  poverty  alone  to  be  a  defence  from  iiyuiy. 

SvlA  was  the  state  of  aifiurs  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
commencement  oi  the  following  year,  a.  n.  68,  the 
Zealots  being  divided  into  two  parties,  (one  of  them 
headed  by  John  of  Giscala,)  were  united  in  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  plunder.  Vespasianus  still  delayed 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  $  a  line  of  conduct 
which  increased  the  su£ferings  of  the  Jewa,  by  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  the  tjrranny  which  they  endured  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Zealots.  The  Roman  army  was 
employed  in  subduing  Perssa,  and  had  nearly  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  surrounding  count^,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  Nero,t  the  war 
was  immediately  auspended.  A  ^«cious  interval  of  Panie  in 
repentance  was  thus  allowed  to  the  nation,  an  interval  ^^f  <:*>a* 
of  which  they  took  no  account,  but  by  their  crimes  P'^* 
heaped  still  greater  vengeance  upon  themselves. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  appeared  at  this  time  as  Simon 
a  leader  of  banditti.  Idumste  was  the  cliief  scene  of  B(»iof 
his  plunder ;  but  his  whole  purpose  was  the  posses-  ^^^^* 
aion  of  Jerusalem.  Wherever  he  led  his  followers,  he 
left  behind  him  a  desolation  like  that  of  the  locust. 
Surrounded  by  havoc  and  slaughter,  he  happened  to 
approadi  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  the 
rapine  and  insatiable  lust  of  the  soldiers  of  John  of 
Giscala,  had  prepared  the  people  to  look  for  pro- 
tection to  any  power  which  might  prove  stronger 
than  that  possessed  by  the  Zealots ;  whilst  the  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  between  the  Idumssan  and  tlie 
otlier  Zealots,  having  induced  the  former  to  combine 
with  the  people,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting Simon  into  the  city.  Simon  was  received  with 
acclamations  as  a  deliverer,  and  in  the  month  Xanthi- 
cus  (March)  of  the  year  69,  became  master  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  Julv,  Vespasianus  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at 
Alexandria,  and  before  the  fifteenth  of  that  month, 
the  whole  of  Syria  had  invested  him  with  the  Im- 
perisl  purple;  whereupon  going  to  Rome,  he  left 
Titus  to  pursue  the  war  in  Judaea.  During  this  year  the 
Roman  army  remained  inactive;  butawar,moredread- 
fbl  than  any  which  ^he  Romans  could  have  waged, 
was  carried  on  within  the  city.  Eleazar,  the  soo  of 
Ananias,  who  had  obtained  considerable  influence 
amongst  the  Zealots)  previous  to  the  arrival  of  John 
of  Giscala,  unwilling  anv  longer  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  conspired  witnhis  friends,  and  took  pos- 
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ttntie  at  Casareft,  and  therefore  brought  all  his  fbree 
to  Jerasi^m  to  demand  satiB&ction.    The  chief  Jews 
tried  to  appease  bis  anger,  but  he  refased  to  be  satis- 
fiedf  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plnnder  the  upper 
maricet^^place,  and  to  put  to  death  those  who  resisted. 
The  soldiers  ravaged  the  whole  citj,  and  no  less  than 
3^00  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  perished  on  this 
occasion.    To  complete  the  measure  of  his  tyranny, 
of  Floras  at  ^  violated  all  the  laws  and  privileges  of  Rome  itself, 
Jenualem.  by  scouiging  and  crucifying  Jews,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  order  of  Knights.^    Bemice,  the 
sister  of  Agrippa^  entreated  Floras  to  spare  the  people 
firom  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  whose  attack  she 
herself  only  escaped  by  flying  for  reJFuge  to  the  palace ; 
but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  remonstrance  and 
prayers.     The  Priests,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
rebellion,  endeavoured,  to  persuade  the  people   to 
submission ;  but  the  sedition  was  too  far  gone  to  be 
repressed,  and  when  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
Floras  to  plunder  the  Temple,  the  people  perceiving 
bis  purpose  broke  down  the  porticoes  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  castle  of  Antonia. 
Condlii^        Florus  thus  foiled  in  his  purpose,  left  one  cohort  ia 
tory  mm-   Jerusalem  to  assist  the  Priests  in  maintaininff  order, 
j^  rV     and  returned  to  Caesarea.    Cestius  GaUus,  the  Gover- 
nor  of  Syria,  beii^  informed  of  these  disturbances, 
despatched  one  of  ^  Generals,  Neapolitanus,  ia  com- 
pany with  Agr^pa,  to  Jerusalem,  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  aAdrs.    Here  Agrippa  remained  after  the  de» 
parture  of  Neapolitanns,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
ptit  a  stop  to  die  rebellion.    Florus  was  not  without 
some  pretext  for  seizing  the  sacred  treasare ;  for  when 
Agrippa  reminded  the  people  of  their  refusal  to  pay 
the  tribute  which  was  due,  and  amounted  to  forty 
•    talents,  and  of  their  violent  conduct  in  pulling  down 
the  porticoes,  they  instantly  bcrnn    to  repair  the 
damage  and  to  collect  the  tribute  for  payment.    Thus 
for  Agrippa  succeeded ;  but  when  he  bc^n  to  recom- 
mend submission  to  Floras  until  another  Governor 
should  be  appointed,  the  flame  of  sedition  which  had 
been  smothered  burst  forth,  in  an  attack  of  the  popu- 
lace upon  himself,  and  compelled  his  hasty  abandon- 
ment  of  the  city. 
JwSdSL  ^^  sedition  now  began  to  display  a  more  decided 
character.    The  occupation  of  the  castle  Blasada,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  garrison,  together  with 
the  refosal  to  offer  any  more  sacrifices  b  the  Temple 
in  behalf  of  the  Romans,  amounted  to  an  open  de- 
claration of  war.f    In  this  latter  proceeding  tliey 
adopted  the  advice  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias 
the  High  Priest,  a  young  man  of  bold  and  daring 
temper,  who  became  the  first  leader  of  the  rebellion. 
These   transactions  were,  however,   in   accordance 
vrith  the  feelings  of  but  one  party  in  the  city.    The 
Nobles  applied  to  Floras  and  Agrippa  for  aid}  the 
former  purposely  took  no  notice  of  their  request,  but 
Agrippa  aided  them  with  a  force  of  three  thousand 
men.    The  party  which  sought  for  peace  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Upper  City;  the  Lower  City  and  Temple 
vras  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rebds,  who  by  con- 
tinued attacks  upon  the  King's  troops,  endeavoured 
to  weary  out  their  patience,  and  to  force  them  to 
retire  i  until  at  length,  (August,)  they  succeeded  m 
taking  the  castle  of  Antonia,  and  put  the  earrison  to 
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death*    A  new  Chief  arose  to  give  fresh  vigour  to  theofiui-i 
siege^of  the  Upper  City,  in  the  person  of  Manshem  tlie  w!! 
son  of  Judas  Uie  Galilean  y  and  by  his  assistance,  tbe  ^^ 
King's  troops  were  foreed  to  surrender,  whilst  the 
Romans  shut  themselves  up   in  the  tluree  towers, 
Phasad,  Herod,  and  Marianine»  The  pride  and  cruelty 
of  Manahem  became  soon  insupport&k^  and  both  he 
and  his  friends  were  put  to  death,  the  people  wiUiogly 
assisting  Eleazar  to  remove  his  rival.    The  Romaa^i^^ 
garrison  soon  surrendered  to  Eleazar,  under  a  lolemn  *^*^ 
promise  of  safety  $  a  promise  which  he  impiously 
vidUU;f9d,  profoning  the  sabbath  day  by  puttiug  all 
his  prisonera  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Metifius 
their  Commander,  who  saved  his  life  by  consenting  to 
be  circumcised.    The  blood  of  these  Bx)man8  was 
revenged  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  by  a  massacre  of  Moncrf 
%,OOOJews  at  Csesarea^*  which  took  place  on  the  very  *tCe8ei 
same  day  and  hour  on  which  this  crime  was  perpe- 
trated at  Jerusalem.    Not  one  Jew  remained  in  that 
dty,  the  &w  that  escaped  the  slaughter  being  senthy 
Elorus  to  serve  in  the  gallies.    This  enormity  drove 
the  whole  nation  into  a  state  of  desperation  \  they 
rushed  forth  upon   the  neighbouring  Syrian  cities 
with  fire  and  sword;  and  the  Syrians  in  return  avenged 
the  inroad  by  putting  to  death  not  only  every  one  that 
was  outwardly  a  Jew,  but  all  whom  they  suspected 
of  being  Jews    in  affection.    Antioch,    Sidon,  and 
Apamea,  were  the  only  cities  wherein  anarchy  and 
plunder  did  not  prevail    As  at  Antioch  so  perhaps  at 
Sidon  and  Apamea,  the  number  of  Christian  converts 
might  have  proved,  under  Providence,  a  defence  &om 
this  dreadful  storm.    The  vengeance  thus  inflicted 
on  the  natioa,  extended  also  to  Alexandria,  ^6'^^°'*^ 
50,000  Jews  were  put  to  death  at   this  time  by  the^Io^ 
BcMuan  soldiers. 

A  diort  time  before  the  Feast  of   TabernadeSi  Ce^ 
Cestius  collected  his  troops,  in  number  about  ^|000,  J^* 
and  having  first  delivered  Galilee  from  the  inroads 
of  the  rebels,  advanced  from  Csesarea  towards  Jero* 
salem,  and  encamped  at  Gabao^  fifty  stadia  distant 
firom  Jerusalem.    A  vigorous  assault  upon  the  city 
would  have  at  once  put  an  end   to  the  war)  hat 
Florus  bribed  the  officers  of  Cestius  to  encoursge 
delay,  and  give  the  Jews  time  to  prepare  for  resis- 
tance.     The  same  secret  influence  occasioned  ^^^^^ 
tins  to  break  up  the  sieg^  which  he  had  prosperously 
begun,  and  to  conmience  his  retreat  from  Jerusalem 
at  the  very  time  when  the  seditious  despaired  of 
further  resistance*    In  the  pass  at  Bethoron  the  inter- 
vention of  night  alone  preserved  the  Komaa  army 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  who  pursued  than 
with  unceasing  alacrity  ;  Cestius  reached  Antipatris, 
having  lost  5000  men,  with  all  his  stores,  in  the  retreat) 
whilst  the  rebels  returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem, 
having  experienced  very  little  loss.    This  defeat  tool( 
place  <m  the  18U&  of  the  month  Dius,  (November.) 
Many  of  the  chief  Jews  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  retire  from  the  city ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  at  this  time  the  Christians  withdrew  to  Fells,  s 
dty  beyond  the  Jordan.    The  traditionary  account 
preserved  by  Eusebiust  places  this  event  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  war;  that  is,  probably,   prior  to  the 
campaigns  of  Veqiasianus,  whidi  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city. 
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.  On  the  defeat  of  Cestins,*  the  Jews  oomxneneed 
their  first  r^ular  preparations  for  war.  The  city 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Gorion,  and  Ananias  the  High  Priest.  IdnmsNi,  and 
Fersa,  with  other  districts  and  cities,  were  given  in 
eharge  to  Tarious  leaders.  Josephus,  the  Historian, 
was  invested  with  the  Government  of  the  whole  of 
Galilee ;  and  has  left  us  very  full  particulars  of  his 
own  conduct,  of  his  care  in  the  administration  of 
ngoitf  war  justice,  in  fortifying  the  cities,  and  organizing  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  country :  and  making  every 
allowance  for  the  personal  vanity  of  the  Historian,  he 
appears  to  have  heen  admirably  suited  to  the  office 
thus  intrusted  to  him. 

The  despatches  from  Cestius,  which  announced  his 
KRinted  to    ^^^^*»  *"*^  attributed  the  whole  misfortune  to  Floms, 
conduct  the  ^"^^^  *^c  Emperor  Nero  in  Achaia,t  who  without 
delay  appointed  Vespasianus  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Judaea,     vespasianus  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he 
found  Agrippa  waiting  his  arrival,  vehilst  his  son  Titus 
went  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  broue;ht  two  legions 
io  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Province.    The  army 
assembled  during  the  winter  at  Ptolemais,  and  con* 
sisted  of   more  than   four  Roman  legions,    which 
with  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Agrippa  and  other 
native  Princes,  amounted  together  to  above  60,000 
men. 
i«plnis  is     In  the  spring  of  a.  p.  (J7*  Vespasianus  commenced  his 
^  P"*    operationQ,^  and  occupied  the  remiunder  of  the  year  in 
the  reduction  of  Graiilee,    The  chief  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  which  Josephus 
defended  for  forty-seven  days,  and  in  which  40,000 
persons  perished.     Josephus  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  treated  with  respect,  and  by  degrees  contrived 
to   ingratiate  himself  vrith  Vespasianus  and  Htus. 
80,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarichea,  a  city  taken  in 
the  autumn  by  Titus,  were  sold  as  slaves.    Giscala, 
amongst  other  places  was  also  taken,  a  city  which 
gave  name  to  John  of  Giscala,  (  who  escaping  from 
the  siege  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  preserved 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  scourges  by  which  Providence 
inflicted  vengeance  upon  that  devoted  city. 

The  success  of  the  Romans  threw  every  city  in 
Judaea  into  contending  foctions  5 1|  each  fomily  was 
divided,  as  its  members  advocated  peace  or  war, 
TJniversd  discord  reigned.  Robberies  increased  ;  the 
whole  country  was  pillaged ;  and  the  devastation  thus 
produced  could  not  have  been  exceeded  even  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Roman  army.  In  Jerusalem,  John  of 
a^em.  ^**^^  ^^  most  conspicuous  in  urging  resistance  to 
the  Romans,  and  proclaiming  that  the  city  was  im- 
pregnable. The  robbers,  who  had  hitherto  wasted  the 
country,  p^dually  introduced  themselves  into  Jerusa- 
lem j  and  bein^  received  by  the  people  as  allies,  at 
length  assumea  the  masterv,  puttmg  to  death  those 
who  opposed  them,  appointing  High  Priests,  and  ex- 
ercising the  most  absolute  tyranny.  The  people  rose 
against  them,  and  had  nearly  subdued  these  Zealots, 
JjoT  so  the  robbers  now  called  themselves,  pretending 
the  most  perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion,) 
When  the  treachery  of  John  of  Giscala  turned  the  scale 
Sn  their  fovour.^  Having  undertaken  to  negociate  a 
aurrender  of  those  who  kept  possession  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  instead  of  fprwardine  the  purport  of  his  mission,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  mtimating  to  them  that  assis- 
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tance  might  be  procured  tram  Idumssa.  The  IdamssaBS  Q^  theJ< 
were  accordin^y  informed  that  the  party  under  Ananus, 
and  the  Priests  who. were  opposed  to  the  Zealots,  wexe 
meditating  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Romans, 
upon  which  they  instantly  assembled  to  the  number  of 
M,000  men,  and  came  with  all  speed  to  Jerusalem. 
Aaamu  closed  the  gates  $  but  during  the  m'ght  the 
Zealots,  under  the  oover  which  a  violent  storm  afforded, 
came  forth  from  the  Temple  and  admitted  the  Idn* 
wmwoB,  The  goards  of  Ananus  to  the  number  of 
MOO  were  put  to  death.  Ananus  and  19,000  of  the  Mnrder  of 
Nobles  were  afterwards  taken  and  slain.  The  Idu- ^®  ^^^^l^' 
tassans  vrere  soon  undeceived,^  and  convinced  how 
foUacious  was  the  charge  of  treachery,  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  commit  tiiese  empties,  and  beooming 
ashamed  of  their  conduct  returned  home  4  whilst  the 
eealots,  now  left  to  themsdves,  ceased  not  the  work  of 
tiestruetion,  killing  every  man  of  rank  or  property, 
and  allowing  poverty  alone  to  be  a  defence  from  injury. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
ootnnenoement  oi  the  following  year,  a.  n.  68,  the 
Zealots  being  divided  into  two  par&es,  (one  of  them 
hended  by  John  of  Qiscala,)  were  united  in  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  plunder.  Vespasianus  still  delayed 
the  commencement  -of  the  siege  3  a  line  of  conduct 
which  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewa,  by  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  the  tjrranny  which  they  endured  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Zealota.  The  Roman  army  was 
employed  in  subduing  Perssa,  and  had  nearly  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  surrounding  count^,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  Nero,t  the  war 
was  immediately  suspended.  A  gracious  interval  of  Panie  ia 
repentance  was  thus  allowed  to  the  nation,  an  interval  ^"^f  ««>&* 
of  vtrhich  they  took  no  account,  but  by  their  crimes  P*^* 
hei^d  still  greater  vengeance  upon  themselves. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  appeared  at  this  time  as  Simon 
a  leader  of  banditti.  Idumste  vras  the  chief  scene  of  bo°  of 
his  plunder ;  but  his  whole  purpose  was  the  posse»-  ^^^^'^ 
flion  of  Jerusalem.  Wherever  he  led  his  followers,  he 
left  behind  him  a  desolation  like  tiiat  of  the  locust. 
Surrounded  by  havoc  and  slaughter,  he  happened  to 
approadi  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  the 
rapine  and  insatiable  lust  of  the  soldiers  of  John  of 
Giscala,  had  prepared  the  people  to  look  for  pro- 
tection to  any  power  which  might  prove  stronger 
than  that  possessed  by  the  Zealots ;  whilst  the  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  between  the  Idumeean  and  the 
other  Zealots,  having  induced  the  former  to  combine 
with  the  people,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting Simon  into  the  city.  Simon  v^as  received  with 
acclamations  as  a  deliverer,  and  in  the  month  Xanthi- 
cus  (March)  of  the  year  69,  became  master  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  July,  Vespasianus  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at 
Alexandria,  and  before  the  fifteenth  of  that  month, 
the  whole  of  Syria  had  invested  him  vrith  the  Im- 
perisl  purple ;  whereupon  going  to  Rome,  he  left 
Titus  to  pursue  the  war  in  Judeea.  During  this  year  the 
Roman  army  remained  inactive;  but  a  war,  more  dread- 
fbl  than  any  which  ^he  Romans  could  have  waged, 
was  carried  on  within  the  city.  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Ananias,  who  had  obtained  considerable  influence 
amongst  the  Zealots |  previous  to  the  arrival  of  John 
of  Giscala,  unwilling  any  longer  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  conspired  with  his  friends,  and  took  poa- 
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session  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple.  Three 
parties  within  its  walls  disputed  the  possession  of  Jeru« 
salem.  Eleazar  with  a  garrison  of  S500  followers 
held  the  Temple ;  the  Upper  City  was  the  station  of 
Simon's  force,  which  amounted  to  15,000  men ;  in 
the  Lower  City  John  of  Giscala  kept  his  post  with 
6000  Zealots.  ^  Between  these  factions  an  unceasing 
warfare  was  waged  ;  every  place,  whether  within  or 
without  the  Temple,  was  polluted  with  blood.  The 
people  alternately  a  prey  to  each,  could. hardly  refrain 
from  praying  earnestly  for  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  .midst  of  the  horrors  which  prevailed,  the 
private  charities  of  life  lost  all  their  influence  ^  death 
was  so  common  an  event,  that  no  man  took  pains 
to  bury  the  body  of  his  dearest  friend ;  as  not  know- 
ing whether  himself  should  survive  the  succeeding 
hour.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Temple  were  however 
continued ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Actions  still  pro- 
mised protection  to  those  Jews  and  foreigners  who 
brought  victims  to  be  offered  to  the  Most  High  3  but 
those  who  trusted  to  this  promise,  as  well  as  the 
Priests  themselves,  were  often  killed  by  stones  and 
weapons,  hurled  into 'the  Temple  from  the  Upper 
City,  and  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  victim 
upon  the  altar. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Titus  came  from  Alexandria  to 
Caesarea,  and  a  short  time  before  the  Passover,  his  army, 
which  consisted  of  about  60,000  men  from  different 
points,  directed  its  march  towards  Jerusalem.  Jose- 
phus,  the  Historian,  and  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  former 
Governor  of  Egypt,  were  in  attendance  upon  Titus.* 
The  line  of  march  passed  through  Samaria  to  Gibeah 
of  Sa;^l,  a  place  distant  thirty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  ; 
the  army  here  encamped,  whilst  Titus  went  forward 
with  600  horse  to  take  a  view  of  the  city,  to  which 
he  advanced  so  near  as  narrowly  to  escape  from  an 
ambush  which  the  Jews  had  kid.  On  the  following 
day  the  army  encamped  at  ScOpus,  a  place  seven  stadia 
distant,  on  a  plain  rising  towards  the  north,  from  which 
there  was  a  view  .of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Temple  and 
city.  Two  legions  took  post  at  Scopus  itself;  a  third, 
three  stadia  in  the  rear  }  the  fourth,  which  advanced 
from  Jericho,  was  stationed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  lies  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  deep  vaUey  of  Cedron.  The  city  was  at  ' 
this  time  crowded  with  inhabitants,  who  had  assembled 
from  all  parts  to  celebrate  the  Passover ;  the  whole 
nation  being  thus  collected  as  within  a  prison,  to 
undergo  the  Divine  judgment. 

The  large. assembly  of  the  Jews  which  thronged  to 
the  Feast  from  so  many  distant  and  different  countries, 
might  give  rise  to  the  belief  expressed  by  Dion  Cas- 
ius,  (L.  Ixvi.)  that  the  rebels  received  reinforcements 
from  the  parts  beyond  the  Euphrates  j  and  that  many 
Kings  of  the  Barbarians  sent  troops  to  defend  the 
city.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  charges  brought  by 
Titus  against  them  to  justify  his  attack,  that  thev  had 
sent  embassies  to  their  brethren  beyond  the  Euphrates 
to  demand  assistance. f 

Josephus  has  given  a  very  accurate  description  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  its  fortifications  5  at  the  same  time 
we  must  lament,  that  neither  the  measurements  nor 
the.  bearings  of  the  different  places  are  sufficiently  de- 
tailed to  enable  us  to  lay  down  with  certainty  any 
plan  of  the  city.    The  north  appears  to  have  been  the 
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part  most  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  country,  and  OftMn 
on  that  side  Titus  carried  on  the  siege  as  Poippey  had 
done  before  him.  In  circuit  the  walls  of  the  dty  ex* 
tended  thirty-three  stadia,  and  towards  the  north-west 
presetted  a  triple  line  of  fortification.  Upon  the  outer 
wall,  which  was  added  by  Agrippa  to  protect  the  new 
city,  called  Bezetha,  there  stood  ninety  towers  |  the 
whole  height  of  the  wall  being  twenty-five  cubits* 
the  middle  wall  had  fourteen  towers ;  the  interior,  and 
most  ancient,  sixty  $  on  the  outer  wall  at  the  north* 
west  angle  stood  tlie  tower  Psephina,  seventy  cubits 
high>  and  of  an  octagonal  form  ;  and  opposite  to  it  in 
the  inner,  wall  the  three  splendid  towers  built  by 
Herod,  called  Hippicusj  Phasael,  and  Mariamne. 
Jerusalem  was  a  place  both  by  nature  and  art  of  no 
ordinary  strength.  In  the  spot  which  Titus  selected 
for  his  first  attack,  the  outer  wall  was  somewhat  lower 
than  elsewhere  -,*  and  owing  to  the  city  being  bat 
thinly  inhabited  in  that  part,  the  second  wail  hid  not 
been  continued,  so  that  no  obstacle  presented  itself  to 
the  subsequent  attack  of  the  third  and  inner  wall. 
The  Jews  were  well  prepared  to  meet  their  enemies,  by 
their  obstinate  resolution,  by  the  despair  of  safety, 
and  by  that  bigoted  attachment  to  their  Temple  and 
country,  in  the  ruin  of  which  they  would  rather  perish 
than  survive ;  and  although  throughout  the  siege  a 
party  existed  within  the  city  desirous  to  submit  to  the 
Romans,  yet  in  the  time  of  actual  contest  not  one 
was  found  to  act  the  part  of  a  traitor. 

The  factions  of  Eleazar  and  John  of  Giscala  had  Stn^ 
now  united,  and  occupied  the  Temple,  which  they  had  of  ^< 
obtained  by  stratagem,  and  the  Lower  City.  Simon  ^^^ 
had  the  command  in  the  Upper  City.  For  some  time 
after  the  actual  commencement  of  the  siege,  the  com- 
bats between  these  two  factions  still  continued ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  battering  rams  of  Titus  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  outer  wall,  that  the  nearness  of  the 
danger  united  them  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
Jews  defended  the  outer  walls  for  fifteen  days,  being 
sqccessful  in  an  early  sally,  and  having  partially 
burned  the  works  of  their  besiegers ;  but  on  the  7^^^ 
of  Artemisium  (May)  they  withdrew,  leaving  to  the  ^"^ 
Romans  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.f  Titus  pitched  his  tent  within  the  wall,  in 
a  place  called  the  Asgyrian  Camp,  and  renewed  the 
siege  by  an  attack  upon  the  second  wall;  in  five 
days  more  he  won  this  also,  and  occupied  the  in- 
cluded portion  of  the  city  with  a  thousand  men;t 
neither  the  houses  were  burned,  nor  were  any  pri- 
soners put  to  death,  for  he  still  hoped  by  a  show 
of  clemency  to  induce  a  surrender  The  besieged 
interpreted  this  conduct  as  if  he  despaired  of  taking 
the  city  by  force;  so  that  the  merciful  behaviour 
of  the  Romans  only  increased  the  obstinacy  of  the 
resistance  opposed  to  them.  A  second  sally  drove  the 
besiegers  for  three  days  from  their  last  acquired  post ; 
but  on  the  fourth,  the  Jews  were  finally  repulsed,  and 
compelled  to  remain  within  the  inner  wall.§  During 
the  five  following  days  all  active  operations  were  dis- 
continued, while  the  army  was  furnished  with  fresh 
supplies,  and  Titus  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  sight 
of  the  besieged ;  the  splendour  of  their  equipment, 
and  the  discipline  and  order  which  the  Roman  forces 
displayed,  threw  a  consternation  over  the  leaders  of 
the  sedition  j  but  they  knew  that  they  had  gone  too 
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ITucsty.  £tf  to  be  al!oiv«d  to  pntfdiltse  safety  for  themselves  by 
submission ;  aad  death  in  war  was  preferable  to  either 
eaptivity,  or  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  Thus,  as 
Joaepbus  observes,  was  the  will  of  Providence  fulfilled, 
thai  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  faction  the 
whole  State  should  perish. 

Still  anadous  to  preserve  the  city,  Titus  seyt  Jose- 
phus  to  address  the  Jews  upon  the  wall,  and  persuade 
tbem  to  desist  from  a  hopeless  ddence ;  his  ailments 
had  no  effsct  upon  the  Chiefs  of  the  sedition;  but  many 
of  tbe  common  people  were  induced,  to  desert  to.  the 
Iloinaas>  being  kindly  received  by  them,  and  permitted 
to  pass  whithersoever  they  desired.    Against  these 
deserters  John  and  Simon  kept  the  strictest  watch^ 
and  put  to  death  all  whom  they  suspected.*    Famine 
witb  all  its  horrors  now  began  to  appear;  and  widi  it 
Ihe^fury  of  theiiactions  proportionally  increased.  When 
com  ceased  to  be  openly  sold,  the  robbers  searched  pri- 
vate houses ;  if  they  were  disappointed  in  finding  food> 
tbe  inhabitants  were  tortured  on  suspicion  of  .having 
it  concealed ;  if  food  was  found  they  were  punished  for 
having  kept  it  privately. to  themselves.  For  a  measure 
of  wheat  the  rich  man  sold  valuable  possessions  ;  for 
A  hxuid^  of  barley  the  poor  man  parted  witb  all  that 
yet  remained  to  him.    Families  hid  themselves  while 
tbey  partook  their  scanty  meal,  in  hopes  to  eat  it  un- 
disturbed by  robbers;  the  table  was  no  longer  set,  but 
each  man  snatched  from  the  hearth  his  half-baked 
cake^  or  devoured  in  silence  unground  and  undressed 
corn.t^  Every  moral. feeling  was   extinct;  the  wife 
admitted  not  her  husband  to  share  her  food  ;  the  son 
suffered  his  &ther  to  perish';  mothers  snatched  the 
breaid  from,  their  children's  lips*    Some  wandered  out 
at  night  to  collect  herbs,  who  on  their  return  were 
robbed  of  what  they  had  gained  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.    Such  were  the  sufferings  of  the  poor^  whilst- 
the  rich:  were  taken  before.  Simon  and  John,  and  plun- 
dered and  put  to  death.    These  Chiefs  stiU  at  discord 
with  each  other,  were  in  union,  only  in  jsommitting 
crimes.} 
CrocifixioB      The  number  of  persons  who  now  deserted  was 
«f  <ifiserteiB  bo  considerable,  that  Titus  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  considered  prisoners,  and  crucified  in  sight 
of  the  city';  by  this  severity  hoping  to  hasten  the  sur- 
render.   No  less  than  five  hundred  were  taken  in  a 
single  day;   the  crucifixions  continued  until  wood 
^vas  wanting  for  the  instruments  of  punishment,  and 
no  space  was  left  whereon  to  erect  them.    The  Roman 
soldiers  made  sport  of  this  cruelty,  by  hanging  up  their 
victims  in  grotesque  postures ;  and  thus,  unknowingly, 
requited  upon  the  nation  their  cruel  derision  of  our 
Xx>rd*s  sufferings.    Titus  finding  that  this  course  of 
severity  was  ineffectual,  contented  himself  with  strik- 
ing off  the  hands  of  the  deserters  and  sending  them 
back. 

At  the  end  of  seventeen  days,  between  the  12th  and 
8dth  of  Artemisium,  (May,)  tbe  Roman  army  had 
completed  four  batteries,  lliose  erected  against 
Antonia  were  speedily  overthrown,  by  the  mines  which 
Simon  had  constructed ;  for  the  besieged  had  learned 
by  experience  to  practise  every  art  of  defence. .  The 
remaining  works  were  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  sally, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  Romans 
repelled  the  fierceness  of  this  attack,. and  drove  the 
Jews  once  more  within.  .It  was  evident, that  the 


defence  would  be  protracted  to  the  last  extremity  ;*  in  Of  tM^ws. 
order  therefore  to  prevent  escape,  and  to  hasten  the 
inroads  of  fiimioe,  by    cutting  off  every  supply  of 
provision  firom  without,  Titus  commenced  the  stupen- 
dous work  of  carrying  a  line  of  circumvallation  around 
tiie  entire  city.    Three  days  labour,  and  the  united 
•exertions  of.  every  officer  and  man  in  the  whole  Roman 
army,  sufficed  for  the  completion  of  a  mound  ihurty- 
nine  stadia  in  length,  and  the  erection  at  intervals  of  thir-  Titus 
teett  forts  or.redoubts,wbichmea6ured  in  circuit  ten  ad-  draws  s 
ditionel  stadia.  The  famine  now  raged  with  the  utmost  ^^•^'f 
fury,  and  deaUi  in  its  most  terrible  shapes  wasted  the  ^^ 
wretched  population.    At  first  the  corpses  were  buried 
at  the  public  chaige,  but  tbe  numbers  increased  so  much^ 
that  eventually  they  were  thrown  over  the  walls,  into 
the  deep  hollows  which  surrounded  the  city.    When 
Titus  beheld  this  fearful  sight,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  not  the 
guilty  author  of  such  dreadfiil  deeds.    The  number  of 
dead  bodies  carried'  out  at  one  single  gate  amounted 
to  110,000  ;t  and  it  was  calculated  that  altogether  not 
less  than  600,000  of  the  lower  orders  were  thus  dis-^ 
posed   of,  besides  those  richer  persons  who  were^ 
buried  in  the  city  in  private  houses.}    Maiw  still 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
died  miserably;  some  from  intemperate  eating,  others 
by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  ripped  up  the  cap«> 
tives  in  search  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  which 
they  were  believed  to  have  swallowed.    In  this  way 
3000  perished  in  a  single  njght ;  and  in  defiance  of  the 
prohibition  of  Titus  this  cruelty  continued  to  be  prac- 
tised, chiefly  by  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  auxiliaries.    It 
was  during  this  period  of  horror  that  an  abomination 
was  perpetrated,  so  repugnant  to  the  strongest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  that  were  it  not  for  the  mdisputable 
evidence  of  Josephus,  who  had, ample  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  fact,  and .  no  temptation  to  falsify  it,  we 
should  reject  it  altogether  as  a  fiable.§  A  mother  deli- 
berately destroyed  her  infant  child,  and  having  prepared 
it  as  food,  offered  it  to  the  robbers  who  were  attracted 
by  its  savour.     Her  name  was  Mary  the  daughter  of 

£leazar. 

The  leaders  of  thd  sedition  supplied  their  followers 
by  the  plunder  of  the  people.  ||   To  cruelty,  John  now 
added  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  melting  down  the  vessels 
of  gold  which  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  Tenaple, 
and  distributing  the  wine  and  oil  which  the  Priests 
had  religiously  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice; 
In  Jply,  Titus  reduced  the  castle  of  Antonia;  the  Redaction 
works  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  occupied  no  ^^^  ^^ 
less  than  three  weeks   in  their  construction ;  a  task  AntoaU. 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  since  no  timber  for  that 
.purpose  was  found  within  the  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
.The  famine  was  so  severe,  that  at  last  the  daily  saciifice 
ceased  ;1[and  Titus  wisely  considering  that  this  must  be 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  negociation,  gave  orders  to 
Josephus  to  make  the  attempt,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess than  heretofore.  At  this  period  many  of  the  Nobles, 
and  the  High  Priests,  Joseph  and  Jesus,  contrived 
to  escape  ;  Titus  received  them  kindly,  and  upon  the 
'.  circulation  of  a   report   within  the  city   that  those 
!  persons  had  perished,  he  showed  them  to  the  people 
on  the  wall,  as  an  assurance  of  the  safety  which  they 
.  might  yet  enjoy. 
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ffislory. .  Inan  assault  upon  the  Temple,  from  which  he  was 
/  repulsed,  Titus  succeeded  in  destroying  some  part  of 
its  porticoes,  the  remainder  were  thrown  down  by  the 
Jews  themselves.  On  the  8th  day  of  Lois,  (August,) 
Titus  finding  that  the  labour  (tf  the  battering  rams  for 
six  days  incessantly  had  produced  no  impression  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and  wearied  with  tiie  obsti- 
«.  rr  ,  nate  resistance  of  the  besieged,  determined  to  set  fire 
2^*™^  to  the  gates.  For  a  day  and  night  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  thus  continued,*  when  orders  were 
given  to  the  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  to 
prepare  a  way  for  the  assault.  A  severe  contest  took 
place  between  the  contending  parties,  which  at  last 
terminated  in  the  Jews  being  driven  into  the  inner 
Temple,  and  leaving  the  outer  court  in  possession  of 
the  Romans.  The  preservation  of  the  Temple  was 
most  anxiously  desired  by  Titus  j  and  every  possible 
exertion  was  made  by  the  troops  to  extinguish  the 
fires  which  were  stiU  burning.  Whilst  thus  em* 
ployed  they  were  again  attacked  by  a  sally  of  the 
oesie^ed.  Amid  the  confosion  a  soldier  seized  a  brand, 
and  tnrowing  it  in  at  an  open  window,  set  fire  to  one 
of  the  chambers.  Titus  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  which 
tiie  Jews  within  raised  when  they  beheld  the  flames, 
and  advanced  with  the  great  body  of  his  troops  ;  his 
most  urgent  commands  were  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
but  the  soldiers,  furious  with  the  prospect  of  victory, 
pretended  to  misunderstand  the  orders,  and  excited 
each  other  to  extend  the  fire.  A  dreadful  scene  of 
slaughter  ensued,  chiefly  of  multitudes  of  unarmed 
persons,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inner  court 
and  altar,  confiding  in  the  predictions  of  numerous 
false  prophets,  who  were  simomed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  sedition  to  assure  them  of  the  certainty  of  a 
andbnraed.  ™'^^<^o^^  deliverance.  The  flames  had  penetrated 
only  to  the  exterior  chambers;  and  Titus,  accom- 
panied by  his  Grcnerals,  entered  into  the  Holy  place, 
and  there  beheld  all  the  glory  of  this  fiir-&ned  House 
of  God.  The  sight  only  served  to  increase  his  r^pret 
at  the  destruction  which  was  raging ;  and  he  again 
endeavoured  to  inforce  his  orders,  but  in  vain.  The 
soldiers  wilfully  disobeyed,  and  Titus  and  his  officers 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  building.  By  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  it  happened  that  this  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Temple  took  place  on  the  15th  day  of 
Lois,  the  same  day  and  month  in  which  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.'  Jose- 
phus  dates  the  burning  of  Titus  in  the  second  year  of 
Vespasianus,  1130  years,  7  months  and  15  days,  after 
its  foundation  by  Solomon ;  and  589  years,  45  days, 
after  the  foundation  by  Haggai,  inUie  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.t 
Prodigies  Josephus  has  related  many  prodigies,  (in  the  oocur^ 
relatcd  by  fence  of  which  it  is  plun  that  he  himself  believed,)  fore- 
Joscphus.  telling  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  key  to  them, 
we  think,  may  be  found,  without  referring  to  super- 
natural interference,  partly  in  the  heat  of  imagination 
produced  by  the  calamities  under  which  the  besieged 
were  suifering,  and  partly  in  that  love  of  the  marvellous, 
which  is  fond  of  exaggerating  conunon  occurrences 
into  signs  and  wonders.  For  a  whole  year  a  comet,  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  sword,  stood  over  the  city.  Before 
the  war  broke  out,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Xanthicus,  at 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
night,  a  li^t  as  bright  as  that  of  day  shone  round  the 
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altar.    A  heifer  led  to  be  saerificed  brought  fiiHhaQftheJiii 
lamb  in  the  Temple.  The  eastern  gate,  which  lequiitdV-i-vW 
twenty  men  to  dose  it,  was  seen  to  open  of  its  own    ^n* 
accord  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night    A  few  daw     >•(• 

after  that  festivaL  before  sunset^  chariots  and  troops  m     .^* 
armour  were  seen  carried  in  the  dondsi  and  at  Ike     ^ 
Feast  of  Pentecost^  at  night  a  voice  was  heard  m  the    ^^ 
Temple,  saying, ''  Let  as  remove  henoe."    Four  y«an    '^^' 
before  the  war,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabcmsdes 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananas,  began  to  cry  in  theTemiile' 
''  A  voiee  finom  the  cast  j  a  voice  £rom  the  west;  a 
voice  firom  the  fbnr  winda ;  a  voice  against  Jerosileai 
and  the  Temple.i  a  voice  against  the  brid^;rooms  and 
the  brides ;  a  voice  against  the  whole  people."   He 
was  soouiged  by  tiie  Magistrates  i  but  at  every  stripe 
he  uttered, ''Woe  to  Jeraaalem*"  For  seven  yean  and 
five  months  hecontinned  this  same  mournful  ety^ 
fit  length  daring  the  si^ge  he  went  upon  the  wall, 
and  there  crying  with  the  loadestvo]oe^''Woe,woe 
once  more  to  the  city,  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the 
people,*'  he  added,  '^woe,  woe  to  mysdf  also;"  st 
which  instant  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  from  one  of 
the  Roman  eneines. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  did  not  terminate  wiih  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.    The  terms  whieh  Titus 
again  offered  to  Simon  and  John,  were  again  re- 
fused.   For  themselves  they  had  no  expectation  of 
mercy  from  the  Romans,  and  tiiey  trusted  at  the  last 
to  effect  thdr  escape  by  the  subterraneous  passsges 
within  the  city.    The  foesiecers  soon  took  the  Lower 
City  whu:h  fdi  a  prey  to  the  flames  i  but  the  Upper 
City  and  Palace  required  to  be  regularly  beneged.  OnDefoeerf 
the  doth  day  of  Lots  ( Au^t)*  the  works  were  began,  ^^F 
and  they  were  finished  ra  eighteen  days.    The  Ida-.^* 
masans  had  made  an  offer  to  surrender  to  Titus,  and 
sent  five  of  their  officers  for  that  purpose ;  but  their 
design  being  discovered,  Simon  pot  their  chiefs  to 
death,  and  doubled  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  so  huge  a  body ;  the  multitude 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  still  continued  their  purpose, 
and  with  some  loss  deserted  to  Titus.    Great  numben 
of  the    captives    were  sold  at  a  cheap   rate,  and 
40,000  were  reserved  for  Csesar,  who  snWered  them  to 
depart  as  they  pleased.    On  the  7th  day  of  Gorpisras  ft  ^ 
(September)  the  battering-rams  were  brought  against  i^^ 
the  walls  |  but  the  attack  was  no  longer  repulsed  with 
the  same  vigour  as  before  j  and  the  leaders  of  the 
sedition  beholding  themselves  now  deserted  by  all 
who  had  before  proved  faithful,  began  to  fear  the  re- 
milt    With  little  difficulty  the  Romans  found  them* 
selves  masters  of  the  walls ;  the  people  fled  to  Acra; 
and  the  tyrants  by  a  strange  infatuation,  instead  of 
throwing  themselves  into  the  impregnable  fortresses, 
formed  oy  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phassel,  and 
Mariamne,  escaped  to  the  subterraneous  passages. 
The  slaughter  of  the  multitude  continued  till  eveningi 
until  the  soldiers  were  weary  of  killing.    Titus  bad 
given  orders  that  none  should  be  put  to  death,  but  such 
as  were  found  in  arms ;  but  the  soldiers  spared  only 
those  who  were  fit  to  be  sold  as  captives.    At  nig;fat 
the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  next  day  still  bdield 
Jerusalem  enveloped  in  flames.    Those  who  survived 
this  work  of  devastation  were  collected  in  die  ruined 
circuit  of  the  Temple,  and  divided  into  lots  at  the 

"'  of  their  conquerors ;  some  were  sent  to  woric  in 
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€he  mines  of  Egypt,  others  were  condemned  to  be 
exhibited  as  gladiators  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire ; 
and  happy  were   the  ll^OOO  who  perished   in  the 
Temple  from  want   of  food,  whilst  this   dreadful 
sentence  was  passingupon  their  less  fortmiate  country"* 
men.    Hunger  at  last  compelled  John  of  Giscala, 
together  with  his  friends,  to  leave  their  secret  hiding 
places,  and  surrender  themselves  to  Titus.    He  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment*    Simon  had 
retired  with  his  most  faithful  followers  to  a  cayem,  in 
which  provisions  had  been  collected,  and  where  they 
hoped  by  mining  to  be  able  to  find  an.  opening  into 
the  country,  and  thus  escape ;  but  their  progress  was 
tardy,  and   their    provisions   began  to  .fiiU;   whex^ 
Simon  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  he  dressed  himself  in  a 
white  tunic  and  a  purple  robe,  and  suddenly  presented 
himself  in  the  midst  ai  the  ruins  of  tiie  Temple.    The 
Boman  soldiers  were  astonished  at  this  strange  appear- 
ance i  Simon  beckoned  them  to  approach  him,  and 
desired  them  to  call  Terentius  Rufus  the  Governor,  to 
whom  he  surrendered  himself.     Being  reserved  by 
Titus  to  grace  his  Triumph  at  Rome>  he  was  on  that 
occasion  put  to  death. 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  three  Ibrts  of 


Herodium,Machsrus,'andAfasada,  still  remained  in  the  Of  ibeJows.' 
possession  of  the  Jewish  rebels,  and  Titus  left  the  reduc- 
tion of  them  to  his  Generals.  Before  he  finally  quitted 
Syria,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  surrey  the  ruins; 
amongst  which  great  treasures  still  continued  to  repay 
the  labour  of  the  Roman  troops  in  making  excavations. 
The  sight  of  such  devastation,  contrasted  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  ancient  Splendour  of  the  city, 
deprived  Titus  of  all  the  gratification  which  so  great 
a  victory  might  otherwise  have  conferred }   the  fkme 
of  conquest  obtained  by  the  infliction  of  such  misery, 
could  not  be  a  sul]ject  of  exultation  to  a  man  who  had 
any  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind.    The  iiie  dty 
whole  city  and  Temple  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  lereUed. 
with  the  exoeptioa  of  the  three  towers,  which  were 
kft  standing  as  a  monument  of  its  former  greatness, 
and  a  part  of  the  western  wall,  which  served  to  pro- 
tject  the  garrison  j  but  even  these  scanty  relics  had 
perished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  thus  fulfilling  that 
remarkable  prophecy  of  our  blessed  Lord,  **  that  not 
one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another."    The  whole 
number  of  Jews  who  perilled  in  Judaea,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  during  this  jvar,  is  estimated 
at  one  million  and  a  halL 
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A.  c.  334. 

A.  G.  288. 
FLOURISHED  CIRCITER      U.  C.  500.      A.  C.  254. 


u.  c.  529. 
u.  c.  542. 


THEOPOHPUS FLOURISHED  CIRCITER      V.  C.   400. 

CL1TARCHU8     U.  C.  420. 

THEOPHRASTUS      ....    BORN  V.  C.  381^  A.  C.  373.   DIED      U.  C.  46*6. 

HIEBONYMUS") 

TIMJBUS  J 

DIOCLESj    UNCERTAIN,  BUT  BEFORE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR, 

QUINTIU8  FABIUS  PICTOR    FLOURISHED  CIRCITER 

LUCIUS  CINCIUS  ALIHENTUB 

MARCUS  PORCIUS  CATO,  BORN  U.  C.  521.    A.  C.  233.  DIED      U.  C.  606. 

LUCIUS  CALPURNIUS  PISO     FLOURISHED  CIRCITER      V,  C.  620. 

LUCIUS  CJBLIUS  ANTIPATER     •  U.  C.  633. 

CNiBUS  GELLIUS *    U.  C.  630. 

CAIUS  LICINIUS  MACERl 
LUCIUS  ALIUS  TUBERO  J 
QUINTUS  VALERIUS  ANTIAS^ 

LUCIUS  SISENNA  J 

POLTBIUS BORN  U    C.  548*  A;  C.  206.    DIED 

CAIUS  CRISPUS  SALLUSTIUS,  BORN  U.  C.  668.  A.  C.  86.    DIED 
CAIUS  JULIUS  CJiSAR  .  .   BORN  U.  C.  653.  A.  C.  101 .    DIED 

TITUS  LITIUS BORN  U.  C.  661.   .A.  C.  93.     DIED 

DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS    .  .  FLOURISHED  CIRCITER 

DIODORUS  SICULUS      U.  C.  710. 

APPIANUS     

DION  CASSIUS 

VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS 

CAIUS  CORNELIUS  TACITUS BORN  A.  D.  57*  DIED  CIRCITER 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS DIED    CIRCITER      U.  C.  729. 

PLUTARCHUS DIED 

CAIUS  SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLUS     DIED  CIRCITER 

LUCIUS  ANNAUS  FLORUS      FLOURISHED  CIRCITER 

JUSTINUS     

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS    


U.  C.  700. 

U.  C.  670. 

u.  c.  630. 
u.  c.  719. 
u.  c.  710. 
u.  c.  737- 
u.  c.  749. 


A.  c.  225. 
A.  c.  212. 
A.  c.  148. 
A.  c.  134. 
A.  c.  121. 
A.  c.  124. 

A.  c.    54 

A.  c.  84. 
A.  c.  124. 

A.  C      oO. 

A.  c.  44. 
A.  c.    17* 

A.  C.         O* 

A.  c.  44. 
A.  D.  143. 
A.  D.  229. 

A.  D.  3. 
A.  D.     99. 

A.  c.    25. 

A.  D.  119. 
A.  D.  120. 
A.  D.  116. 
A.  D.  148. 
A.  D.     23. 


Bbgraphy.      In  tracing  chronologically  the  History  of  Mankind, 
^■^"V^^  ^^  ^*^®  ^^^  come  in  sight  of  some  names  and  insti- 
tutions which  indicate  our  gradual  approach  to  the 
first  beginnings  of  our  present  state  of  society.   This, 
then,  is  the  proper  place  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
general  view  of  one  part,  at  least,  of  the  country 
through  which  they  have  been  travelling,  and  which 
hitherto  they  have  only  seen  in  its  separate  details. 
In  other  words,  we  propose  in  the  present  Section  to 
give  some  account  of   the  Progress  of    Historical 
Writing  from  the  age  of  Xenophon  to  that  of  Tacitus  ; 
or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  things  to  notice  the  cha- 
racters of  the  principal  writers,  whether  Greeks  or 
Latins,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  History  of  Rome. 
Earliest      "    But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  those  Authors, 
writenwho  Qf  whose  works  enough  has  been  preserved  to  allow 
of ^Rome.*'*  ^^  ^  judge  sufficiently  of  their  merits  and  defects,  it 
\Vill  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  those  also 
who  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  reports  of 
others;  their  own  writings,  with  the  exception  of 
some  scattered  fragments,  having  been  long  since  lost. 
Theopompus  of  Chios,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  who 
continued  the   History  of  Thucydides  to   the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,   and   in    another  work 
gave  an  account  of  the  actions  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
538 
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is  said  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  the  oldest  Greek  filstariui 
writer  who  made  any  mention  of  the  affairs  of  Rome.  ^^  1^**^ 
However,  he  merely  noticed  the  capture  of  the  city  ^-""V"^ 
by  the  Gauls  ;  an  event  which  seems  to  have  excited 
some  interest  in  Greece,  as  it  was  spoken  of  not 
only  by  Theopompus,  but    by  Aristotle,t  and   by 
Heraclides  of  Pontus,  both  of  whom  flourished  at  the 
same  period.    Clitarchus,  the  follower  and  Historian  Qitarcki^ 
of  Alexander,  named  the  Romans  among  the  different 
nations  who  sent  embassies  to  his  master,  probably 
to  deprecate  his  displeasure  j  and  Theophrastus,  so  ThcopUras- 
well  known  for  his  lively  sketches  of  Moral  Characters,  *°* 
as  well  as  by  his  works  on  plants  and  minerals,  ^  is 
said  to  have  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  affiairs  of 
Rome.    In  his  History  of  Plants,  which  is  still  pre- 
served to  us,  he  speaks  of  an  imsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  Romans  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Corsica  3  and  this 
is  the  first  mention  of  their  name,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  any  original  Greek  writer  now  extant.    A 
few  years  after  Theophrastus,  lived  Hierontmus  ofHieron^ 
Cardia,  who,  according  to  Dionysius,§  first  gave  a™^**' 
connected  isketch  of  the  early  history  of  Rome :  and 

*  Histor.  ^atwrai.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

t  Plutarch,  in  CamUh,  c.  22. 

X  Pliny,  ubi  wuprA,  §  Dionyeius  Halicaniass.  lib.  L  c.  6. 
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TiMMVB,  a  Sicilian,  besides  treating  of  this  first  part 
of  the  Roman  annals  in  his  Universal  E^tory,  wrote 
also  a  separate  account  of  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Pyrrhus.  But,  according  to  Plutarch,*  it  was  not 
Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  but  Diocles  of  Peparethus,' 
who  first  published  that  report  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  which  having  been  adopted  by  the  most  ancient 
Roman  Annalists,  has  been  exclusively  transmitted  to 
posterity,  and  has  caused  all  the  other  traditions  to 
be  forgotten,  which  once  were  circulated  on  the  same 
subject.  Plutarch  asserts  in  plain  terms,t  that  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Pictor,  the  oldest  Roman  Annalist,  borrowed  his 
narrative  of  Romulus  from  the  work  of  Diocles  5  and 
Dionysius  asserts  as  plainly,  ^  that  the  account  of 
Fabius  was  in  its  turn  followed  as  an  authority  by 
Cato  and  LI  Cincius ;  who,  together  with  Fabius,  are 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  Roman  Historians. 
If  this  statement  then  be  true,  the  original  Roman 
Writers  were  themselves  only  the  transcribers  of  the 
narrative  of  a  foreigner;  and  we  cannot  be.  sure 
that  any  part  of  the  story  of  Romulus  is  founded  on 
traditions  which  are  unquestionably  of  Roman  origin. 
'  But  a  more  temperate  judgment  of  the  matter  will 
pronounce  a  less  sweeping  sentence.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  Fabius  Pictor  may  have  borrowed 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Romulus,  and  of  his  personal 
adventures,  either  from  Diocles  or  from  some  other 
Greek  writer ;  because  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  nar- 
rative which  is  apt  to  originate  in  the  fancy  of  an  in- 
judicious writer  of  a  later  age,  and  there  was  no 
Roman  Historian  older  than  himself  from 'whom  he 
could  have  copied  it.  The  accidents  of  Romulus*s 
infancy  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Persian 
tradition  of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
Herodotus  has  given  celebrity;  and  the  stories  of 
Brutus  the  Trojan  in  our  own  country,  and  of  similar 
heroes  in  other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  prove 
sufficiently  that  circumstantial  narratives  of  the  first 
settlement  of  a  people  may  be  composed  without 
resting  in  the  slightest  degree  on  any  domestic  tradi- 
tion. But  the  distinction  which  Cicero§  makes  be- 
tween the  personal  adventures  of  Romulus  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  institutions  which  were 
traced  back  to  the  period  of  his  government,  seems  in 
the  main  a  just  one.  The  first  he  calls  "  Fables,*'  the 
second  "  Facts  $**  and  although  the  ignorance  of  care- 
less writers  has  materially  disguised  those  facts,  yet 
the  outlines  are  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  have  been 
uivented  by  a  mere  fabulist,  but  such  as  would  have 
been  preserved  either  in  actual  public  records/or  by  the 
continued  existence  in  later  times  of  the  institutions  to 
which  they  refer.  We  may  be  well  satisfied  that 
neither  Diocles,  nor  any  other  Greek,  invented  the 
account  of  the  union  between  the  Romans  and  Sa- 
bines  ;  of  the  division  of  the  people  into  three  Tribes, 
the  B4imnenses,  TUienses,  and  Luceres,  and  into  thirty 
Curia  ;  of  the  distinction  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  j  of  theLictors  and  other  insignia  of  dignity 
which  were  borrowed  from  Tuscany  3  and  of  those 
curious  ceremonies  which .  Plutarch  describes  as 
baving  been  practised  at  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
With  regard  to  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Romu- 
lus, we  may  assert  the  genuineness  of  many  facts 


t  Lib.  i.  c.  79. 

§  Dt  lUpubfkAf  lab,  u.  c.  2.  Uij 
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transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Annalists  with  still  Hiitoritni 
greater  confidence.  The  fragments  of  the  laws  of  ofHom«« 
Numa  preserved  to  us  by  Festus ;  the  law  of  murder  '^■■^v^'*^ 
in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  -,  the  form  of  the 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Alba  j  the  Jus  Feciale,  which 
Livy  seems  to  have  copied  firom  L.^  Cincius ;  the  en- 
largement of  the  three  original  tribes  by  Tarqulnius 
Priscus  3  and,  above  all,  the  account  of  the  Census  of  Ser. 
Tullius,  and  his  dividing  the  whole  people  into  thirty 
local  Tribes,  quite  distinct  from  the  Tribes  in  which  the 
citizens  of  different  races  had  been  classed  according 
to  their  different  blood  $  these,  and  other  points  of  a 
similar  nature,  may  be  regarded  as  unquestionably 
genuine :  while  the  more  popular  part  of  the  Roman 
story,  the  personal  characters  and  exploits  of  ^  their 
Kings,  the  events  of  foreign  war,  the  causes  and  merits 
of  domestic'revolutions,  and,  much  more,  all  the  details 
of  particular  actions,  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
foolish  loquacity  of  some  unwise  writer  3  or  to  that 
dishonest  vanity  which  is  known  to  have  produced  so 
much  falsehood  in  the  memoirs  of  private  families ; 
or  to  the  policy  of  a  predominant  party,  seeking  to 
give  a  fahe  colour  to  ,the  circumstances  by  ^which  its 
own  ascendency  was  established. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Roman  History  that  Quin-  Q*  Fabius 
Tus  Fabius  Pictor  was  the  first  and  most  popular  of  ^ctor. 
the  Roman  Annalists.  The  common  account  of  the 
events  of  the  first  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
State's  existence,  is  doubtless  in  the  main  copied  from 
him }  and  it  is  quite  sufiicient  to  show,  how  great  was 
his  carelessness,  how  shallow  was  his  judgment,  and 
how  blind  was  his  partiality.  '  Instead  of  labouring  to 
separate  the  few  facts  which  were  preserved  to  his 
time  by  genuine  records  or  unsuspected  traditions; 
from  the  mass  of  idle  inventions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions with  which  they  had  been  overwhelmed,  he  pre- 
sented the  whole  to  his  readers  in  one  heterogeneous 
compound,  as  if  all  were  to  be  received  with  equal 
confidence.  Instead  of  searching  for  such  original 
records  as  were  still  in  existence,  though  not  generally 
made  public  ;  siich  as  the  Treaty  concluded  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic; 
and  that  which Porsenna  dictated  to  the  Romans,w^hen 
they  were  forced,  to  surrender  their  city  to  him  5  he 
listened  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Valerian  family,  and 
to  the  temptations  of  national  vanity,  which  represented 
P.  Valerius  Publicola  as  a  colleague  of  L.  Brutus  in  the 
Consulship,  and  described  the  King  of  Clusium  as 
abandoning  gratuitously  a  prey,  which  was  confessed 
to  be  already  within  his  grasp.  The  general  tenour  of 
the  story,  usually  ^ven  as  the  History  of  Rome; 
abundantly  confirms  that  character  of  Fabius  given 
by  Polybius,  who  describes  him  as  a  writer  at  once 
partial  and  injudicious  5  warping  the  truth  in  order  to 
enhance  the  fame  of  his  countrymen  ;  yet  doing  this 
with  so  little  ability,  that  the  inconsistencies  and  igno- 
rances of  his  narrative  often  afford  their  own  confuta- 
tion. 

'  The  merits  of  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus  were  l.  Cincius 
apparently  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those  of  Fabius.  Alimentui 
He  was  Praetor  in  the  year  of  Rome  542,*  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  and  at  one  period  of 
that  war  he  became  Hannibal's  prisoner,!  and  learned 
from  his  own  mouth  the  amount  of  the  army  with 
which  he  had  entered  Italy,  and  of  the  losses  which 


•  Uvy,  lib.  zxri.  c.  23. 
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liegnphy*  lie  had  futteined  Aaet  he  'ecossed  Ihe  Rhone.  He  is 
cellfid  bj  Jjiry,*  a  cwioiu  inveatigator  of  aacient 
momuneiits  and  records  J  and  the  fragments  which  are 
preserved  of  his  different  works  seem  fully  to  confirm 
.this  character.  Most  of  these  rdated  io  varioni 
points  connected  with  theantiqoities  and  Constitutional 
history  of  Rome ;  snch  as  the  CMBttta;t  thepoawrsf 
tiieConmlt;j:  the  du^r  of  a  lAPjrer /(  the  Foid  ;H  Mtli- 
iarp  affvan,ii  &c.  Besides  all  theee^  he  wrote  a  re-^ 
ipilar  History  of  Rome*  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  his  own  times ;  and  this,  if  we  aoay  believe  Diony** 
sins  of  Halicarnassus,**  was  composed  in  Greek';  hot 
as  he  asserts  the  same  thing  of  the  annals  of  Fabins 
tleUxCg  which  were  clearly  written  in  Latin,  it  is  not 
improbable  that*  he  mistook  in  both  instances  a  Greek 
translation  for  the  original  work.  In  the  fragments 
of  Cincitts,  which  are  preserved  by  Festos,  then  are 
some  notices  of  great  value,  particularly  his  account 
of  the  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium^tf  which 
he  represents  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  is  exhibited  by  the  common  Historians  of 
those  times.  But  it  should  be  remarked,  that  almost 
all  these  fragments  are  quoted  from  his  Biinor  works^ 
which  by  their  ^titles  were  evidently  more  laboured, 
and  of  a  less  popular  character  than  his  general  his- 
tory. It  is  not  impossible,  that  in  the  latter  he  may 
have  followed  Fabius  in  repealing  the  story  cx»t 
adapted  to  flatter  the  pride  of  his  readers,  and  to 
which  the  family  memoirs,  contained  in  the  funeral 
oratbns  of  the  most  distinguished  Patricians  had 
already  ^ven  a  general  sircuktion  ;{$  while  in  hia 
more  scientific  works  he  had  really  endeavoorad  to 
discover  and  to  state  the  exact  truth.  When  Tabius 
and  Cincius  wrote.  History  was  still  considered  mora 
as  a  means  of  giving  pleasure,  and  eneonragiag 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  than  as  a  severe  and  impartial 
record  of  the  actions  and  condition  of  mankind ;  and 
thus  Livy  and  Dionysius,  whose  Histories  bear  evkient 
marks  of  having  been  got  up  from  the  mere  com« 
xnon  sources  of  mformation,  and  who,  while  they  read 
the  annals  of  Cincius,  were  not  likely  to  study  his 
other  works,  have  not  availed  themselves  of  that  more 
correct  information,  which  his  legal  aad  antiqvarian 
Treatises  would  have  afforded  them. 

MiBcus  PoRcius  Cato  fiourished  only  a  few  years 
later  than  Fabius  and  Cincius.  He  was  bom  about 
sateen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war  ;§§  and  filled  the  ofdce  of  Quaestor  in  the  year 
of  Rome  549,  in  the  Consulship  of  M.  Celh^us  and 

A  •'^^"^'*'*'**'  ^®  ^^  elected  Consul  nine  ycara 
^rwardsj  and  eleven  years  later,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  669,  he  obtained  the  Censorship ;  from  which 
circumstance,  he  is  usually  designated  by  the  tiOe  of 


M.  Porcias 
Cato. 


II  M«:robiu8,  SatumaL  Ub.  i  c  12.  •~*"^  --ccwMfc 

JA«!v8  GelHus,  lib.  xn.  c.  4.  **  Id.  hT).  \.  c  6. 
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repeated  the  conmon  talai  which  he  found  recoided  by  former 
wrtto,  and  generally  receiTcd  by  the  Roman  CathoUci  ;  hnt  Ik 
ttcEmy.  orDiKoaneB  on  partlcnlar>tets,  wMch  he  (as  pre- 
toed  toaome  at  th«  vol«^,  he  mi^.  In',  lotrfiy  diffeJ^ 
W«J »  "^  »  candid,  cantions,  and  aemdble,  and  haa  cirea  ths 

II  Cicero,  dg  Clarit  Oratoribut,  c.  15,  !(?, 


Cato  lAe  Censor,  to  distingiiish  him  fima  his  eoudly  Hhtafa 
oeliriirated  Igreat-grandson,  Cato  of  Utica.    After  a  «UoS 
busy  and  active  aoanhood^  and  having  on  aU  oocaiioDs  W* 
testified  the  strongtest  aversion  for  the  Arts  and  Litoi* 
lure  of  Greeoe^  he  b^gan  in  his  old  age*  to  study  the 
Greek  language*  «aid  to  devote  hinuelf  to  the  mvesti- 
gation  of  the  antkjpiities  of  Italy,  fiir  iHiidi  he  feoad 

UieGredc  writers  amoi^  his  principal  authorities.  At 
an  earlier  part  of  his  1&  he  had  publidied  se?ad 
speechea,  as  wdlas  a  Treatise  on  Agricnltnie ;  bi^^ie 
are  at  present  only  oonsidering  him  as  an  Historita  | 
and  the  work  wluch  entitled  him  to  this  name  was 
called  Or^iiie»,  or  Atk^iqmliti,  and  consisted  of  seven 
hooks  ;t  the  ficst  of  which  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  under  its  Kings;  the  second  and  third  trested 
of  the  origin  of  all  the  several  States  of  Italy;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  embraced  the  two  first  Punic  wan ; 
aad  the  two  last  carried  on  the  histoiy  of  the  wan 
that  followed  down  to  the  Fretorship  of  Ser:  <klba» 
in  the  year  of  Roane  60S.  He  died  in  the  year  604, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in  the  Conaulship  elf  L.  Mar^ 
das  and  Mardus  Maailius. 

Of  Cato*s  merits  as  a  Historian  it  is  not  very  eisj 
to  form  a  judgment.  His  lenraing  is  spoken  of  wiUi 
praise  by  Cicero,  Cornelias  Nepos,  and  Livy  $  bat  it 
was  not  merely  learning  which  was  required,  bat  an 
ability  to  weigh  the  merits  of  .the  numerous  writen 
whose  works  he  read,  and  to  distinguish  betweea  that 
which  was  trustworthy  in  them,  and  that  which  waa 
worthless*  We  are  told  that  Cato  wrote  his  Or^giaa 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  whilst  he  wai 
prosecutipg  his  study  of  the  Greek  writers  with  all 
the  keenness  which  he  derived  from  the  novelty  of 
the  pursuit.  Under  such  circumstances  he  would  be 
likely  to  attach  an  excessive  value  to  the  infonnatioa 
which  he  found  in  them  %  their  Greek  etymologies  of 
Italian  names,  however  fimcifid,  would  bei^t  to  impose 
■pon  him,  from  the  merits  and  importance  which  aJaa* 
cuage  newly  acquired  always  assumes,  and  from  ou 
&nded  ability  to  see  in  it  a  derivation  for  many  words, 
the  origin  of  which  we  h^  never  been  able  toascertain. 
He  relates  the  story  of  the  sow  and  her  thirty  pgSyt 
which  J&oeas  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  aod 
whose  nuaiber  was  typical  of  the  number  of  yean 
which  should  elapse  before  the  Trojans  should  build  the 
town  of  Alba.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Oii* 
gines  of  Cato,  if  we  possessed  them,  would  be  little  more 
than  a  transcript  of  the  History  of  Fabius,  or  of  those 
Greeks  from  whom  Fabius  hio^elf  borrowed  lua  nar- 
rative. But  his  particular  Treatises  on  various  points 
of  the  Constitution,  of  which  so  long  a  catalogue  m^ 
be  collected  .from  Festu^,  were  probably  of  muoi 
greater  value  ^  as  he  was  likely  in  these  to  hare 
relied  more  on  the  authority  of  laws,  or  of  exis^g 
usages,  and  general  tradlti(ms,  and  less  on  the  writiiigs 
of  such  Historians  as  Fabius  and  Diodes  of  Pepare- 
<hus.  ,  ^^ 

Next  in  order  of  tune  to  Fabiusi,  Cincius,  and  CatOi  ^^ 
may  be  ranked  Lucius  Calpubniub  Piao.  He  was 
Consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  murdered  -,  and  had  been  Tribune  six- 
teen years  before,  and  had  then  brought  forward  the 
first  law  ever  enacted  in  Rome  for  the  punishment 


*  Cicero,  de  Seneetute,  c.  8. 

i*  Conielius  Nepoi»  in  Catone,  c.  3. 

I  Sex.  Avelittt  Victor,  de  Origin  iktOia 
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Wkga^m  of  eomiptibn  and  extortion  in  the  Pniriocet,*    His 
AmiBls  seem  to  have  gone  ba^k  to  the  earlieflt  times, 
as  A.  Cklliiist  quotes  ^m  hhn  an  aneedote  of  the 
private  life  of  Romulus ;  and  to  ho^  been  earned 
down  at  least  to  the  second  Punic  war.t     Of  their 
meilts  .we  know  nothing  f  Cicero  ^indeed  speaks  of 
tiiem  rather  eontemptomislf,  hut  ibis  is  on  accomt 
ef  vihat  he  calls  the  meagreness  of  their  style  3§  and 
he  takes  no  notice  of  their  duffacterln  moreiiiq>ortant 
particulars. 
L.  Csdias,       Irucnrs  CjiLnrs  AKTiPATBKy  who  lived  a  few  years 
Aat%»4ter;  ]ater  than  Fiso,  is  coaimended  in  like  manner  for  the 
eloquence  and  correctness  of  his  hmguage^H  when  com** 
pared  with  that  of  the  earlier  writers  >  but  we  are  told 
nothing  Airther  concerning  him.    There  is,  however, 
a  passage  in  Livy^  which  conveys  a  fiivourabte  im^* 
pression  [of  him,  where  it  is  said,  that  Caelius  had 
given  three  different  accounts  of  the  death  jof  Mar* 
oeUus;  one,  according  to  the  common  traditiott; 
another,  following  the  statement  given  by  the  son 
of  MarceHus,  when  pronoandng  his  fkther's  funeral 
oration ;  and  a  third,  which  he  offers  as  Hhe  true 
fltorj,  the  fruit  of  his  own  iuTestigations  of  the  sub- 
ject.    This  certainly  implies  some  carefulness  and 
weighing  of  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  Historian ; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  character  given  of  him  by 
Valerius  Maximus,*^  *^  that  he  was  an  author  to  be 
depended  upon  ;**  and  by  the  circumstance  that  he^ 
almost  singly,  as  fiir  as  appears,  amongthe Roman 
Annalists,  has  stated  with  truth  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  by  which  Hannibal  entered  Italy,  when  he  says 
that  he  crossed  by  the  Oemostt  Jugum,ff  or  latdc 
St.  Bernard. 
!Xber        ^  To  the  names  of  early  Kstorians  aihvady  mentioned, '| 
«rjy  His-   may  be  added  those  of  Cai  trs  ScHPRomiTB  Tm)iTAin78,  J  t 
tonazu.       CvMXjn  GsLLms,  Qitintus  Claudius  Quadbigarius, 
(who  translated  his  History,  from  one  written  in 
Greek  by  AciLtu8,§f§  and  who  must  have  been  a  most 
voluminous  author,  as  Aulus  Gellius  quotes  the  150th 
Book  of  his  Annals ;)  II II    Caiust  Licinhts  Maceb,  r 
Caiue  ^lxus  Tobero,  and  Quxntus  Valbrius  Axvtias. 
We  may  be  weU  assured,  that  none  of  these  writers  . 
would  have  deserved  much  praise  if  their  works  had 
survived  to  us }  the  exaggerations  of  Valerias  Antias 
are  well  known ;  those  of  Claudius,  on  some  occasions, 
neaiiy  rival  them ;  and  Licinius  Sxacer  and  iSIius 
Tobero  quote  the  IM^  Lmtei  di£ferently  as  to  the  same 
fhct,  a  chrcumstance  which  implies  some  eareliesBness 
in  one  or  both  of  them. 
^  l^aenaa.      The  name  of  Lucius  Sisbnna,  who  lived,  together 
with  pTalerius  Antias,^^  under  the  Dictatorship  of 
Sylla,  is  mentioned  witli  much  more  respect.    He  war 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Civil  war  between  Mariuff 
and  Sylla  i  and  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  far  surpassed 
ev^ery  other  Roman  Historian ;  and  by  Sallust,  to  have 

*  Chsero,  de  ClarU  OiratMibm,  c.  27. 

t  Uh. iL  &  14  X  Lhry, Ub.  zsn €.39*. 

I  MeUfH»  Amaktp  $an9  ^exUiier  gcriptat,    De  CtmrU   Ona  ' 
er27. 

II  Cicero,  d9  LegihutyX^,  i.  c.^2.    De  Oraiore,  lilKil.  C  13« 
t  lib.  xxvU.  c  27. 

**  Lib;  L  e.  7.    CmSm^  eertm  Romtmm  BklorUt  Au^tttr* 
ft  Uvy,  Ub.  xxii  c.  38. 

tl  A.  Gellius,  lib.  vL  c.  4.    Cicero,  de  Legibw,  lib.  i.  0»  2. 
1$  livy,  lib.  xxvw  C.39.  Ub.  xxxr.  c  14. 
nil  lib.  i.e.  7. 

a  VelleinslPaftTeiiliur,  Ub.  a.    Cicsro,  d€  Chru  Orattrtbui, 
«b.63r   SaUust,  BMi;  JitfpHriA. c. M« 


investigated  and  described  the  subject  of  which  he  HiBtoruos^ 
treats,  lietter    and  more  carefully  than  any  other  ^^  Rome. 
writer.     His  work  would  have    been    exceedingly  ' 
wlualile.;  as  we  have  unfortunately  no  ccHitempoeary 
account  of  that  eventful  periodr  which   intervened 
between  the  third  Punic  war  and  the  commencement 
of  Cieevo*s  poUtical  career. 

One  only  history  of  the  beghming  of  the  Vllth 
century  of  Rome  has  reached  posterity  in  a  stati 
sufficiently  uninjured  to  enable  us  to  judge  Mly  and 
flufly  of  its  merits ;  and  to  this  we  shall  next  call  die 
attentkin  of  our  readers,  fatigued  perhaps  like  our- 
sehres  with  the  unsatis&ctory  review  of  fragments, 
and  the  enumeration  of  aHmost.  forgotten  names. 
Po&TSius,  the  son  of  Lyciirtas,  was  a  nmve  of  Mega*  Polybias» 
lopolis,  a  city  situated  within  ^e  Umits  of  Arcadia,  but 
in  its  poUtiod  relations  being  a  Member  of  the  Achaiaa 
Confederacy..    His  fbther  appears  to  have  been  a  matt 
of  ability  uid  patriotism,  who  exercising  a  coniMer^ 
able  infiuenos  in  the  coimcils  of  his  country,  endea** 
mured  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Aehaia  by 
a  manly  and  free  demeanour  towards  the  Romans, 
without  provoking  their  enmity  by  displaying  a  fruit-^ 
less  spirit  of  oppositioa.    Folybius  entered  into  pub* 
lie  lifo  eX  an  early  age,  and  steadily  scqiported  and 
followed  the  policy  of  his  father  5  so  that  his  conduct 
exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  when 
tikeir  vietory  over  the  last  King  of  Macedon  at  once 
di^osed  and  eaafated  them  to  treat  every  leHc  of 
liijerty  in  Greece  as  an  afiront  to  their  supvemacv'. 
Tlie  pvty  amongst  the  Aehaiaos,*  who  hoped  to  win 
the  IhTonr  of  the  Romans  by  an  excessive  servility, 
accused  their  more  independent  countrymen  of  being 
disaABCted  to  the  interests  of  Rome;  and  on  this 
ehafge.  Polypus  with  more  than  a  thousand  othera 
was  transported  into  Italy,. and  there  detained  for 
^lout  seventeen  years.    His  feUuw  prisoners  were 
mostly  confined  hi  Tuscany,  or  in  other  districts  of 
Italy;  but  he  himself,t  through  the  hiterest  of  P.  Scipio 
JSmilianus,  and  his  brother,  whose  fondness  for  Greek 
literature  bnd  first  led  to  their  acquaintance  with  him, 
was  allowed  to  reside  at  Rome.    His  acquaintance 
with  P.  Scipio,  m  particuhir,  grew  by  degrees  into  ad 
intimate  friendship;    and  when   after  the  lapse   of 
seventeen  years,  those  Achaians  who  had  survived 
their  captivity  were  allowed  to  return  home,  Polybiui 
continued  to  live  with  his  friend,  and  wbb  his  com* 
panion  in  the  third  Punic  war,  J  when  he  brought  the 
siege  of  Carthage  to  a  conclusion,  and  destroyed  the 
city.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  an  eye  witness! 
of  the  miseries  brought  upon  his  countrymen  by  their 
last  ill-^vised  contest  with  the  Romans  5  and  on  thia 
occasion  he  used  his  influence  with  the  Roman  officera 
to  preserve  untouched  the    stetues^  of  Aratus   and 
Phllopoemen,  who  were  represented  by  the  flatterers 
of'Rome  as  having  been  the  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power.    After  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  by  the  ten  €ommi8sioner»,  ^om*  the  Senate, 
as  usual,  despatched  to  determine  the  foture-  condition 
of  the  conquered  comitry,  Pblybius  was  directed  to  go 
round  the  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  to  endfeavour 
to  pacify  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  to^  superintend 
the  first  operation  of  the  new  Constitutioui  which  the 


•  Polybius,  lib.  XXX.  c.  10.    Paiuanias,  Actudca,  c.  10. 
t  Polybtiu,  lib.  xxxu. «.  9     I  Polybiui,  Fragmeni.  Ub. 
i  Ibid.  Ub.  xL  0.  7|  8. 
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Biograpby.  Roadans  had  imposed  upon  them.     The  latter  years 
^  of  his  life  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  his  own 
country,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died*  in  consequence 
of  a  &U  from  his  horse,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty^ 
two,  about  124  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 

A  long  life  so  divided  between  an  active  parti- 
cipation in  civil  and  military  duties,  and  a  leisure 
abimdantly  favoured  with   the  means  of  Requiring 
information^  was  well  calculated  to  form  an  excellent 
Historian.    The  times,  too,  in  which  Polybius  lived 
presented  him  with  a  most  attractive  subject ;  he  had 
witnessed  the  progress  and  completion  of  that  career  of 
conquest,  which  bestowed  on  a  nation  of  half  barbarians 
the  greatest  power  in  the  civilized  world,  and  which 
had  established  between  ihe  different  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  a  mutual  connection  tiU 
then  unknown.     Owing  to  this  revolution,  Greece 
could  no  longer  pretend  to  claim  the  highest  rank 
amongst  nations  \  she  was  herself  reduced  to  absolute 
subjection,   while  those    great    offshoots    from  her 
Tigorous  root,  the  Kingdoms  formed  by  the  Successors 
of  Alexander  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  were  themselves 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  controul,  or  to  court  the 
protection  of  Rome.    That  barbarians   should  thus 
have  obtained  dominion  over  Greeks,  eould  only  be 
ascribed  in  the  fond  persuasion  of  the  latter^  to  that 
blind  power  of  Fortune  against  which  the  greatest 
human  wisdom  must  struggle  in  vain.    But  Polybius 
had  learnt  to  appreciate  more  truly  the  causes  of  the 
Roman  ascendency ;  and  found  them  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  acknowledged  principles  which  determine 
the  fate  of  nations.    He  saw  that  the  Romans  owed 
their  success,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  inherent  superi- 
ority of  their  institutions,  and  the  undeviating  single- 
ness of  aim  which  marked  their  policy.    His  long 
residence  at  Rome,  the  'acquaintance  which  he  had 
there  gained  with  the  Latin  language,  and  still  more 
bis  personal  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans,  enabled  him  to  describe  faithfully  to 
the  Greeks  the  exploits,  character,  and  institutions  of 
their  conquerors;    which  other  writers  among  his 
countrymen,  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  ser- 
vility, and  partly  from  the^ondness  of  .ordinary  minds 
ibr  splendid  fables,  had  greatly  misrepresented. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  habit  of  convjsrsing  with  men 
of  uncultivated  minds,  who  were  always  looking  to 
bim,  as  to  their  teacher,  for  lessons  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical wisdom,  produced  on  the  character  of  Polybius 
its  usual  effect,  in  leading  him  to  expatiate  with  self- 
complacency  on  pouits  which  men  in  general  under- 
stood as  well  as,himself,  and  to  mistake  very  trite  and 
ordinary  observations  for  truths  at  onpe  original  and 
Btriking.  Many  parts  of  his  work,  however  useful 
they  might  have  been  if  written  in  Latin,  and  ad- 
dressed  to  Roman  readers,  must  have  appeared 
absolutely  ridiculous  to  a  Greek  who  had  received 
the  ordinary  education  of  his  countrymen.  His  long 
renoarks  on  the  usefulness  of  Geography,  and  his 
tedious  >way  of  describing  the  shapes  of  different 
countries,  must  have  appeared  at  once  needless  and. 
dull  to  those  of  his  readers  who  were  fiimiliar  with 
Uie  abundant  information,  and  the  lively  sketches  of 
Herodotus.  When  he  stops,  in  ahnost  every  page,  to 
descant  upon  some  common  place  axiom  of  morals  or 
politics,  we  can  imagine  how  impatiently  an  Athenian 

•  Lucian,  JfarnHp.  917.  ed.  Ptrii,  1615, 


would  have  turned  over  the  volume^  while  he  recol-  BIstoiiav 
lected  vnth  a  sigh,  those  brief  touches  of  a  master's  ^^  Roote. 
hand^  by  which  Thucydides  has  furnished  matter  of  ^^'^'v^ 
thought  for  twenty  centuries.    Much  indeed  of  bis 
reflections  is  really  valuable,  and  even  when  we  are 
most  tempted  to  complain  of  their  triteness,  we  must 
generally  allow  their  soundness.^   But  the  proio^  tone 
which  pervades  the  work  detracts  generally  from  its 
merit,  inasmuch  as  by  fatiguine  and  disgusting  the 
reader,  it  prevents  his  memory  from  grasping  readily 
the  facts  contained  in  the  history ;  and  by  overlaying 
the  narrative  with  a  mass  of  cumbrous  digression,  it 
adds  to  the  obscurity  which  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  necessarily  entailed  upon  it.    In  an  Universal 
History,  such  as  Polybius  attempted  to  write,  it  re- 
quires not  only  great  clearness  of  arrangement,  but 
great  liveliness  in  the  detail,  in  order  to  bring  out 
into  the  most  conspicuous  light  those  points  on  which 
the  reader's  attention  ought  most  to  dwell ;  and  by 
rendering  the  tamer  parts  of  his  journey  as  engaging 
as  possible,  to  keep  his  mind  in  sufficient  strength 
and  spirits  for  observing  the  relations  of  the  different 
objects  with  one  another,  and  forming  to  himself  a 
connected  notion  of  the  ever  changing  scene.    Now 
there  never  was  a  writer  endowed  with  less  animation, 
or  with  less  of  a  poetic  spirit,  than  Polybius.    Though 
it  appears  that  he  had  himself  visited  the  Alps  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  Hannibal's  route,  yet  not  one 
spark  of  feeling  seems  to  have  been  awakened  in  him 
by  the  remembrance  of  that  magnificent  scenery ;  and 
the  tameness  of  his  description  diminishes  the  influence 
of  its  fidelity.    Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  passage  which  fixes  itself 
by  its  excellence  on  the  reader's  memory  \  and  this  one 
fact  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of 
Polybius  was  not  of  the  very  highest  order.    Great 
men  will  leave  somewhere  or  other  imprinted  on  thdr 
writings  the  traces  of  their  superior  power ;  and  amidst 
all  the  sobrietv  of  narrative  and  patient  investigation 
of  particular  nicts  which  testify  their  sound  sense  and 
judgment,  there  will  break  forth  flashes  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  magnificent  spirit,  which  show  that  the  peculiar 
talent  of  the  Historian  is  directed  by  the  master  mind 
of  a  wise  and  good  man.    But  it  would  have  been  too 
much  for  the  ordinary  condition  of  humanity,  that  even 
Greece  should  have  produced  a  second  Thucydides. 

Yet  although  Polybius  was  not  a  Historian  of 
the  very  highest  *  class,  his  merits  are  still  far  above 
mediocrity,  and  he  may  be  placed  amongst  the 
greatest  names  of  the  second  order.  He  was  sensible, 
well  informed,  and  impartial  \  and  he  possessed  the 
great  advantage  of  'a  practical  familiarity  with  politi- 
cal and  military  affairs,  which  sets  him  far  above 
the  mere  garrulous  literati  of  the  later  ages  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
has  preserved  the  true  representation  of  several 
events  of  the  early  Roman  History^  in  which  the 
Roman  Annalists  seem  unanimously  to  have  followed 
a'  false  and  partial  statement :  and  to  him  alone 
are  we  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
markable Treaties  concluded  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  at  different  times,  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  His  impartiality,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
suspected  when  he  spieaks  of  the  exploits  of  the  family 
of  Scipio ;  the  account  of  the  concluding  scene  of 
the  second  Punic  vnir,  and  the  breach  of  fadth  imputed 
to  the  Carthaginians^  have  always  seemed  to  us,  to 
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BiognpliT.  BaTOUC  trery.  mnch  of  the  unfiEuniess  of  Caesar  in  bis 
^'—^v^*'^  Commentaries,    and    to    present    a   picture    widely 
different  from  that  which  an  unbiassed  or  unfettered 
Historian  would  have  transmitted  to  us.    Perhaps^ 
indeed,  he  copied  the  memorials  of  the  family  of 
Scipio,.  without  being  able,  from  his  close  connection 
with  Scipio  .^milianus,  to  scrutinize  their  correctness 
very  closely :  and  the  same  powerful  influence  seems 
to  have  checked  and  shackled  the  free  course  of  his 
sentiments  In  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  History  $ 
nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  write  in  the  language 
which  justice  required  of  a  series  of  crimes  perpe-. 
trated  by  men  stUl  living,  ahd  who  were  in  the  highest 
stations  of  power  and  influence  at  Rome.    Yet  if  we 
compare  his  statements  with  those  of  the  Roman 
writers  themselves,  we  shall  find  that  he  made  every 
effort  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully ;  and  that  it  is  in 
the  cautious  tone  of  his  History,  and  not  in  the  perver* 
sion  of  facts,  that  we    may  trace  the  unavoidable 
constraint  which  circumstances  imposed  on  him.   -  The 
loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sixth  3ook  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  had  given  some  notices  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Roman  story,  may  be  viewed  with 
unmixed  regret  j  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  subsequent  Books, 
containing  the  continuation  of  Hannibal*s  operations 
in  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.    In  these  earlier 
transactions  there  was  less  difficulty  in  expressing  his 
opinions  with  perfect  freedom  ;  nor  are  we  aware  of 
anything  to  detract  from  the  high  authority  which 
his  narrative  of  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  his  third 
Book  has  always  deservedly  enjoyed. 
£sa|3^nt-    No  nation  has  ever  possessed  a  literature. the  real  merit 
rd  rppata-  of  which  is  SO  disproportionate  to  its  fame  as  that  of 
Roman        ^Q^c.    The  political  greatness  of  the  Romans  gave  a 
Uitndare,  S^^^^  prevsdence  to  their  language  5  and  those  who 
learnt  it  and  spoke  it  were  naturidly  indined  to  magnify 
the  excellence  of  its  writers,  and  to  maintain  their  equa- 
lity with  those  of  Greece.    At  a  later  period,  when  the 
communication  between  the  Greek  Empire,  and  the 
west  of  £urope,  was  almost  entirely  interrupted,  the 
language  and  authors  of  ancient  Rome  were  regarded 
Tprith  an  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  when  compared 
with  the  half  formed  dialects  and  ignorant  writers  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages.     Habit  strengthened  this 
admiration,  and  caused  it  to  continue  to  a  period 
when  it  became  misplaced  and  unreasonable ;  just  as 
men  have  been  known  to  retain  in  after  life  the  same 
exaggerated  estimate  of  their  teacher's  talents,  which 
they  had  formed,  naturally  enough,  when  contrasting 
them  as  boys  with  their  own  imperfect  powers  and 
scanty  knowledge.    Thus  the  Italians  still  affected  to 
look  up  to  the  Poets  of  Rome  as  to  models  of  excel- 
lence, whom  it  was  their  greatest  glory  to  imitate, 
when  they  had  in  fiict  already  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, them.    And  even  at  this  day,  when  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe  might  justly  assert  the  equality 
of  its  own  literature  with  that. of  Rome,  we  are  still 
accustomed  to  talk  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  if  the  two  nations  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  level,  and  the  admiration  which  the  one 
may   justly    claim,    should  be  bestowed   in    equal 
measure  on  the  other.    From  this  habit  of  regarding 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  rivals  in  excellence, 
it  followed  that  for  every  Greek  writer  of  eminence, 
•MOtf  parallel  WAS  SQVigMfor  aoiong  those  of  Rome. 


The  &me  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  was  not  there-  Ifittorimv 
fore  to  remain  unmatched,  and  two  Roman  Historiani  ^^  ^me.. 
were  to  be  found  who  might  be  put  in  competition  ^*•-^/'^^ 
with'them.  And  as  the  style;  rather  than  the  matter  of  a 
work;  was  too  much  the  principal  object  of  the  criticism 
of  those  times,  Sallust  and  Livy  were  selected  for  this 
high  dignity ;  and  the  conciseness  of  the  former  was 
supposed  to  point  him  out  as  the  rival  of  Thucydides, 
while  the  fluency  of  the  latter  suggested  the  compa- 
rison between  him  and  Herodotus. 

The  merits  of  Caius  Sallustius  Caispus,  though  very  Sallust. 
unequal  to  the  exaltation  thus  bestowed  on  them,  are  yet 
of  a  very  high  order.  We  can  only  judge  of  his  charac'* 
ter  by  Uie  two  detached  narratives  .which  have  come 
down  to  us  entire  5  his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line and  that  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  Both  indeed 
are  strangely  tinctured  with  the  besetting  fault  of  Ro- 
man literature,  a  laboured  and  imnatural  tone,  which 
betrays  the  forced  and  tardy  introduction  of  a  taste  for 
letters  among  the  Roman  people.  In  this  respect  the 
Roman  and  French  literature  most  strongly  resemble 
one  another;  and  the  resemblance  belongs  to  the 
similarity  of  the  two  people  in  some  striking  points  of 
national  character.  ■  Both  may  be  considered  <  as  emi-* 
nently  deficient  in  imagination  -,  both  were,  destitute 
of  any  natural  craving  for  the  higher  pleaisures  of  the 
mind ;  both  waited  with  great  patience  till  external 
circumstances  brought  the  existence  of  such  pleasures, 
to  their  notice,  and  made  them  think  that  it  would 
conduce  to  their  glory  to  indulge  in  them.  But 
genius  will  not  be  courted  successniUy'  by  those  who 
woo  her  from  such  unworthy  motives :  and  thws.the 
Augustan  age,  and  that  of.  Louis  XIV.  have.  pro-, 
duced,  for  the  most  part,  minds  only  of  the  second  ahd 
third  order  ^  who  will  never  hold  the  same .  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  other  Ages  and  other  countries. 
In  this  manner  the  Histories  of  Sallust  seem  to  have 
been  written  as  professed  literary  compositions ;  and 
the  writer  appears  much  more  to  have  studied  to: 
make  them  eloquent  and  striking,  that  they  might 
tend  to  his  own  glory,  than  to  have  regarded  the 
sober  instruction  either  of  his  own  generation  or  of 
posterity.  Hence  the  ambitious  tone  of  the  introdue-- 
tions  to  both  his  narratives,  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  inconsistency  with  his  own  personal  character, 
are  ill  placed  and  empty ;  being  written  in  that  style- 
of  pretended  Philosophy  which  runs  into  generaliza- 
tion, in  order  to  escape  the  unwelcome  labours  of 
informing  itself  fiiUy  with  particular  facts.  Yet,  with; 
all  this,  there  is  much  in  Sallust  which  deserves  high* 
praise.  His  impartiality  is  greater  than  we*  should ^ 
expect,  when  we  consider  his  own  close  connection; 
with,  the  faction  of  Caesar  5  bespeaks  strongly  but* 
truly  of  the  excessive  profligacy  and  oppression  of  the 
Aristocracy  3  yet  he  does  ample  justice  to  the  virtues 
of  Metellus  and  Cato ;  and  his  sketch  of  the  character  > 
of  Sylla  seems  drawn  with  entire  fairness.  He  has 
been  accused  of  underrating  the  merits  of  Cicero  in 
his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline;  but  this 
charge  must  have  originated  from  the  habit  into 
which  men  have  fallen  of  estimating  Cicero's  conduct 
according  to  his  own  excessive  panegyrics  of  it  3 
compared  with  which  the  lai^^uage  of  temperate  and. 
just  praise  must  appear  faint  and  niggardly.  It  is,  on: 
the  contrary,  highly  honourable  to  Sallust,  that  he  has' 
never  joined  in.  the  cry  of  several  of  his  political > 
aasociates^  in  condemning  the  execution  of  Lentulua 
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•  and  Ids  accomplices,  atf  aa  action  at  once  illcgil  and 
tynnnlQiL  Such  a  ticw  of  the  transaction  mig^t 
hare  been  expected  from  a  partisan  of  Caesar,  when 
we  remember  that  Cesar  lumaelf  had  protested  at 
the  time  against  the  execntioq  aa  contrary  to  law,  and 
had  advised  the  substitution  of  perpetnal  imprison* 
meat  in  its  room.  Thevalueofthe  work  is  increased 
also  by  its  being  a  contemporary  History ;  so  that  we 
kave  none  of  that  ignorance  of  laws,  euatoms^  and 
Tarious  minute  particulars,  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  compilers  of  a  later  age*  Nor  should  the  litre- 
liness  of  the  style  be  forgotten  -,  a  quality  so  eaEcel« 
loit,  thai  it  more  than  makes  amenda  for  some  occa- 
aional  obscurities,  and  eren  for  some  affected  words 
and  expresBtoss ;  inasmuch  aa  it  keeps  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  thus  puts  him  in  a  state  to  study  the 
work  most  profitably. 

^  With  for  less  literary  pretension,  yet  with  an  object 
cquaHy  personal,  and  even  more  injurious  to  Historical 
csceUenee,  the  CammefUarie$  of  Cava  Jvhnm  Cjisab 
win  next  efaum  our  attention.  We  harre  already  ex- 
pressed onr  astonishment  that  they  ahoidd  ever  have 
gained  tiie  reputation  of  impartiality,  or  that  they 
ahonld  be  quoted  aa  proofii  of  the  modesty  of  the 
writer..  Erom  the  first  page  to  the  last  they  are  a 
atndied  apdogy  for  his  crimes,  and  a  representation 
of  hia  tal^its  and  wctories  in  the  most  fiiiToarable 
lights  From  his  attack  on  the  Helvetii,  down  to  his  re* 
beUion  against  his  own  country,  he  describes  himself  as 
aheaya  just  and  moderate,  ever  ready  to  listen  to  pro* 
posala  of  peace  firom  hia  enemiesy  and  forced  to  con* 
qoer  Ganl,  and  to  overtlwow  the  Conslkution  of  Rome 
ia^  mere  self  defence*  With  much  more  truth,  cer* 
tdnly,  yet  still  with  evident  exaggeration,  he  contrasts 
his  own  unwearied  activity  with-  the  remisniess  of  his 
antagottiatff;  dimnushes  his  o^m  losses  and  aggravates 
Hiejrs ;  imputes  his  disasters  to  accident  or  treasooy 
while  hia  successes  are  the  natural  fesolt  of  his  own 
superior  plans,  and  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his 
soldaers.  To  rely  on  the  fairness  of  such  a  nanetiffe 
would  argue,  therefore^  but  amaH  dlseermaent  as  to 
Hhe  criteria^of  Historical  evidence;  and  to  call  Cesar 
a  good  Historian  would  only  show  our  ignorance  ef 
one  of  the  main  qualifications  which  History  requires. 
Te^  wberever  there  is  no  apparent  motive  for  iKs- 
guiaing  or  covm^iting  tie  truths  the  ■atiKMiity  ef  the 
^BSMieniiBrtet  is  most  excellent.  Unfihe  the  honest 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  writers  whom  we  shell 
presently  notice,  and  who  would  tell  the  trutil  wktncmp 
thty  could,  Cesnr  on  the  ether  hand  enjoyed  sueh 
superior  means  of  information^  and  was  sor  active  kn 
availiiig  himself  of  them,  that  it  is  evident  he  coa&t 
tell  the  tnith  whenever  he  weeltf  •  Hence  arises  the 
great  value  of  the  sketches  which  he  has  given  us  of 
the  political  state,  natural  produotioas^  manners  and 
cnstoma  of  Ganl,  Germany,  and  Britain.  Owing  also' 
to  the  same  esnse,  his  geographical  and  topographical 
details  are  beautifully  clear  and  accurate  $  and  hie 
descriptions  of  military  movements,  of  the  common 
usages  of  the  service,  of  the  operations  of  sieges^  and 
the  construction  of  bridges,  and  engines  of  war,  are 
replete  with  information  ef  the  most  unquestion-^ 
aUe  foUness  and  accuracy.  In  addition  to  these 
merits,  his  style  is  rimple  and  animated,  and  formed 
with  such  rara  ability,  as  to  wear  the  semblance 
of  unadorned  soldierlike  frankness  and  candour/ 
when  the  narrative  is  indeed  wi^ten  with  the  most 


artful  purposes  of  a  consommate  intriguer  and  aiba*  Hhtorii^ 
turer.  oi^m. 

<  A  sinjlar  unhm  of  inlentionsl  misrepresentations,  ^I^"^ 
of  deep  and  extensive  infetmation,  and  of  langmige  at  b]£!^'be- 
ence  simple  and  forcible,  may  be  observed  in  thetveentlw 
Memein  oi  the  late  £a^»ei!Gr  Napoleon,  and  serves  to  csMwunfie 
heighten  the  resembkuice  whidi  exieted  already  in]!^^^ 
oAer  pmnle  between  him  and  Cmar.    Both  were^J^^ 
eminent  for  an  unwearied  activity  of  body  and  mind ;  of  Napol«v 
botii  followed  the  same  principle  in  their  nfittaryBnooiptitt. 
operations,  anticipating  attack,  flying  on  the  ascea« 
deney  of  thcnr  name  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
daring  ra{Mdity  of  thehr  moveoaentSy  sti^dn^  alvrays 
at  the  vital  points  of  their  enemy*s  power,  and  never 
loslBg  the  fruit  ef  past  exertions  by  diecking  tikem* 
selves  too  soon  In  theircareer  of  victory,  and  by  stop- 
ping to  satisfy  thems^es  with  what  they  had  dene 
alrady,  while  there  yet  remained  any  thing  more  to 
do.    Both,  though  unsparing  of  theur  soMiers*  IFres, 
were  yet  completoly  masten  of  their  aifectians ;  and 
knew  how  to  awaken  in  die  hearts  of  their  immediale 
aStendants  an  aknost  enthuMstic  regard.    Both  also 
provolced  their  ruin  by  a  vanity  whieh  found  its 
gratificatikm  in  insidting  wantonly  the  feelings  of 
mankind,  and  which  coveted  Hie  ostentatious  ^play 
of  power  as  miach  as  the  real  possession  of  it    In 
their,  literary  characten,  if  the  titles  vriiich  remain  to 
us  of  Cflssar^s  various  works  imply  in  him  a  greater 
proficiency  in  Science,  in  critical  learning,  and  ia 
Poetry;  yet  the  ilfemstrf  and  Dissertetions  of  Napoleon 
display  a  much  deeper  spirit  of  reflecUott  on  military 
and  political  sul]jects,  and  a  nracfa  more  extensive 
knowledge  on  all  points  of  History,  Geography,  and 
Statistics, tiian  wecan  find  in  the  Commentmieg  of  his 
rival.    The  narratives  ef  both,  notwithstanding  tbe 
little  strictness  of  principle  which  either  possessed, 
are  yet  exceedingly  valuid>le ;  beeanse  with  bH  their 
uafoimesB,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  number  ef 
points  on  whlbh  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a  depar- 
ture ftpom  the  truth,  and  on  all  which  their  great 
ability,  and  perfect  information  enable  us  to  rely  on 
tkmr  statements  with  implicit  confidence.    But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  constantly  on  his 
guard,  to  observe  where  they  can  have  anyintorest  in 
mi^eadlng  him  f  and  on  such  cyceasioas  he  should  re* 
colket,  that  their  capability  ef  tdiag  thetmth  becomes 
absolutely  a  reason  for  suspecting  their  evidence,  as  it 
cmdhles  them  to  conceal  it  more  artfVdly,  and  mis- 
lepreaent  it  with  greater  plausibiKty. 

We  are  now  airived  at  the  AUjgastan  age,  and  we  j^^j^ 
must  request  the  candid  attention  of  our  readera  to 
the  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  offer  on  the 
merits  of  Livy;  We  have  already  on  more  than  ^'one 
occasion  spoken  of  this  writer  in  terras  whicft  mv»t 
have  surprised  and  perhaps  ofifended  his  admirers  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  feel  tfte  si^htest  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  our  censures,  yet  it  is  due  to  an  opinion 
generally  entertained  to  give  out  reasons  for  altoge* 
ther  dissenting  from  it.  Of  the  fomily  and  persencd 
fovtanesof  Tmje  Lr?ius,  little,  we  believe,  is  known. 
He  was  bom  at  Patavmm,  or  Phdua,  removed  to  Rom^ 
where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and  r^ard  of 
Augustus,  and  died  in  his  native  city,  in  the  fourtik 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  is  allowed  tiiat  he 
was  never  actually  engaged^  in  military  or  political 
alfiiirs,  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man  of  lettera ;  and  it 
is  dear  from  the  very  nature  i^  fab  work,  tiuit  for 
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ttognfiky.  almost  all  tiie  laeti  contauied  in  it,  be  must  hmf 
'  Telied  upon  the  writings  of  others.    He  appeirs  to 
liaTe  been  a  man  of  very  uprigiit  and  amiaWe  diq>08i« 
tioa,  and  of  rerj  good  natural  talents ;  but  whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  wretdied  ednoatkni  of  the  times, 
cnr  to  the  want  of  a  diffusion  of  knowledge,  mod  a  fiee 
interconrse  with  one  anolier  among  man  of  different 
conditions  and   enqiloynienitSy  scarcely  any  of  the 
Historians  of  Rome  are  of  nnch  ^wnhie,  except  those 
who  were  themselTesj  in  some  measure,  practicaUy 
aoquawted  with  public  business.    What  At  Rhetori* 
dans  could  teadi  him,  lAvj  kanied  witii  readiness  | 
uid  his  natural  abilities  aided  by  thair  instnictians 
enabled  him  to  write  with  animation,  with  dignity, 
and  widi  eloqaence ;  idiile  Ids  nigral  good  feeling, 
where  no  prgudice  interfered  with  It,  has  given  an 
honest  and  amiable  character  to  most  of  the  moral 
sentiments  which  he  e^^sses.     It  is  said,  more-* 
over,  that  in  his  account  of  the  Civil  wars,  be  spdke 
of  the  party  <^posed  to  Cesar  and  to  Augustas  witii 
£umes8,    and  even  with  regard }  not  sofering  his 
connection  with  the  Emperor  to  lead  him  into  any 
anwordiy  servility.     In  fact  the  last  Books  of  iiis 
History,  which  embraced  the  events  of  his  own  times, 
and  of  Chose  immediately  preceding  them,  must  have 
been  incomparably  more  valuable  than  any  part  of  his 
work  which  has  been  preserved  to  us.    Living  at 
Rome,  and  being  often  with  Augustus  himself,  he 
must  have  heard  a  great  number  of  authentic  anec* 
dotes,  and  have  gathered  various  reports  from  tlia 
mouths  of  eye-witnesses,  respecting  the    principal 
actions  of  the  Civil  wars.    Bnidcs  this,  every  man 
must  know  somediing  of  the  laws]and  Constitutional 
fornas  of  his  country  in  his  own  age  3  nor  can  h*. 
avoid  being  acquainted  widi  the  manners  and  habits 
of  thinking  which  are  prevalent  around  him.    Many, 
therefore,  may  write  a  valuable  oontempomry  History, 
who  are  cpiite  incompetent  to  the  task  of  exploring 
the  oondition  and  the  actions  of  fonner  times,  and  of 
describing  £uthfully  a  state  of  manners  and  of  poli« 
ticai  ctrcamstanees,  wbkk  can  only  be  known  by  long 
and  patient  investigation.    But  of  this  part  of  his 
doty,  livy  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very  imper- 
fect notion.    Like  those  Painters,  who  when  choosing 
for  their  sofaject  some  event  of  the  eady  history  of 
Rome,  destroy  the  truth  of  their  pictures  by  giving  to 
tbe  buildings  the  style  and  splendour  of  the  Augustan 
age,  so  iias  Ldvy  drawn  the>{lomans  of  every  period  in 
the  oostuflae  of  his  own  times ;  and  the  Senators  and 
Plebeians  of  the  first  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  are 
Biere  copies  of  those  whom  he  ma^bit  have  almost 
aeen  and  heard  himself,  in  tbe  disorders  immediately 
preceding  tb/t  rebellion  of  Julias  Cesar.    Doubtiess 
the  character  of  the  Nobility  and  Commons  of  Rome 
nnderwent  as  great  changes  in  tbe  coarse  of  years,  as 
tbose  which  have  taken  place  in  oar  own  country. 
The  Saxon  Thanes  and  Franklins^  the  Baroaa   and 
Knights  of  the  XlVth  centory,  the  Cavaliera  and 
Puritans  of  the  XVUth,  the  coontry  gendcnen  and 
nonied  oKa  of  a  stili  later  period,  afl  these  have 
their  own  characteristic  featares,  whach  he  who  wonM 
reoUy  write  n  History  of  England,  aanst  labour  to 
diatingnish    and    to    represent     with    fspu-it     and 
fidelity;  nor  would  it  be  more  ridiculous  to  pant 
the  Members  of  a  Wittenagemot  in    the  costume 
of  onr  present  House  of  Commons,  than  to  ascrii>e 
to   them    cNur   habits  of   thinking,  or   the   views> 


sentiments^     and   language   of    a 


modern   states-  Htttorians 

of  Rome. 


The  halt  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking, 
together  with  mmat  of  the  others  with  which  hi\yg 
History  is  chai|geable,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
deficiencies  of  his  knowledge.  A  History  compiled 
mainly  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  embracing  a 
space  of  several  centttries,  was  at  the{time  at  whidi 
hie  produced  it,  comparatively  zwvel ;  and  men  were 
not  yet  aware  of  the  {nodigious  labour  required  to 
enecute  such  a  task  properiy.  Llvy  appears  to  have 
read  no  more  than  tiie  principal  Chronicles  or  other 
narratives  which  treated  of  the  successive  periods  o£ 
the  Roman  story,  and  to  have  consulted  them  just  as 
his  immediate  purpose  required.  This  is  the  simplest 
explanation  of  his  omitting  all  mention  of  the  fiimoua 
Treaty  condttded  between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  the 
first  year  of  tiie  Commonwealth,  preserved  to  us,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  by  Polybiua.  Livy  knew, 
that  the  work  of  Polybius  related  to  the  Vlth  century 
of  Rome,  and  therefore  he  never  thought  of  reading 
it,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  events  of  the  lUd 
century.  In  the  same  manner  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Ofiginei  of  Cato,  and  the  History  of  L. 
Cindus  'f  but  he  seems  to  have  been  pei^tly  ignorant 
of  their  various  legal  and  antiquarian  Treatises,  in 
which  their  object  was  reaUy  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  not,  as  in  their  narrativesi,  to  write  an  engaging 
and  popular  story. 

^  The  same  cause  also  will  account  for  his  total  igno« 
ramoe  of  the  real  issue  of  the  war  between  Porsenna 
and  the  Romans.  He  followed,  no  doubt,  his  ordinary 
guides,  the  Chronicles  of  Pabius,  Cato,  Piso,  &c.| 
without  suq>ecting  the  exist^aoe  of  such  a  document 
as  the  actual  Treaty  between  the  two '  contending 
parties,  which  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards wss  accessible  to  Tacitus  and  the  elder  Pliny. 
With  this  extreme  negligence,  something  of  wilful 
blindness  was  probably  mingled.  He  did  not  wish 
to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  a  series  of  accounts,  all  of 
uriiich  tended  to  fiatter  the  natkmal  pride  of  his 
eonntrymen ;  and  thus  even  the  notorious  exaggera-' 
trans  of  Valerius  Antias,*  although  exposed  by  Livy 
himself  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  are  preferred  to 
the  authority  of  Polybius,  in  order  to  represent  the 
victory  of  the  Metaums  as  a  full  c<mipensatioa  for  the 
defeat  of  Cannae,  even  in  the  actual  numerical  loss 
sustained  by  the  .vanquished  in  the  fidd  of  battle* 
In  other  instances  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  his 
seeming  negligence  to  a  physical  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  certainty  ;  Ma  on  any  other  su^Knition  it  is 
dmost  too  monstrous  fiur  belief.  Wben  he  quotes  two 
diiferent  versions  of  the  Ubn  imta  from  two  different 
writers,  without  teUing  us  which  was  the  true  one  ^  t 
we  must  charitably  believe  that  the  likri  luUd  were 
no  loi^r  in  existence  rather  than  suppose  Livy  to 
have  been  so  indolent  as  not  to  have  taken  the  ^roubie 


*  We  tlunk  we  canaot  be  mistakeD  in  fixing  a^n  Vali&riDS 
Antiu  as  the  writer  wLom  Livy  copied  on  tTiia  occasion.  Tlie 
ezaflrrexlitioii  of  '*  /iftv-Hje  thamaand  men**  slain  dn^ie  pwrt  oftlie 
Cwtlagiiiiaiis.  <Uvy,  lib.  nni.  c.  49,)  iaitead  of  tbe  •*  MQ 
tboonad,"  wUcb is ikeannber  given bjrPolTbiui.  Iib.ii.€.  3,€an 
surely  come  from  no  other  than  him  whom  livy  bimedf 
describes  as  *  *ammum  rerum  immodici  numarum  augenti^  lib.  xxxiii. 
c.  10,  and  who  in  like  manner  raises  the  amount  of  the  Macedo- 
nian loss  at  Cynoeeplikle  finom  8000  to  40,001. 

t  lib.  ir.  c.  8^ 
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Biognpliy.  of  walking  from  one  part  of  Rome  to  another,  in 
^  '  order  to  consult  them  with  his  own  eyes.    His  inti- 

macy with  Augustus  must  have  placed  within  his 
reach  whatever  monuments  of  ancient  times  were 
then  remaining  throughout  Italy ;  but  how  few  are 
the  instances  m  which  he  ever  refers  to  any  such 
authority.    Much  less  did  he  dream  of  acquiring  any 
of  the  accessory  knowledge  which  is  so  mdi&pensable 
to  an  Historian.    Of  Geography  5  of  the  great  general 
truths  of  political  science,  such  as  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  the  state  of  socie^^  and  the  various  interests 
which  successively  arise  to  take  part  in  the  internal  dis- 
sentions  of  a  Commonwealth;  of  all  the  great  questions 
of  Political  Economy,  Livy  was  careless  and  ignorant 
Born  almost  within  sight  of  the  Alps,  his  knowledge 
of  their  topography  and  scenery  was  utterly  vague,  and 
often  utterly  erroneous^  and  the  marshes^  through  which 
Hannibal  had  to  force  his  way  at  the  commencement 
of  his  second  campaign  in  Italy,   are  placed  by  Livy 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  ascribed  to 
the  floods  of  the  Arno.    The  .whole  history  of  the 
first  four  hundred  years  of  Rome  he  has  related  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
a  mere  fiction  3  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  his 
subject,  he  has  darkened  and  confused  it,  so  that  it 
requires  no  small  labour  to  extract  the  truth  from  the 
mass  of  inconsistencies,  mistakes,  and  exaggerations. 
With  which  he  has  overlaid  it.    He  describes  Sen 
TuUius  as  owing  his  Throne  at  first  solely  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Senate ;  and  supposes  his  object  in  framing 
his  fiimous  Cemus,  to  have  been  to  give  a  decided 
preponderance  to  the  aristocratical  interest!  in  the 
Comitia;  at  the  same  time  that  he  represents  him 
as  offending  the  Senate,  by  carrying  into  effect  an 
Agrarian  law ;  and  when  it  is  evident,  that  his  unpo- 
pularity with  the  Patricians  was  the  main  cause  which 
enabled  his  son-in-law  to  deprive  him  of  his  Throne 
and  life.    In  his  description  of  the  Censiu  itself,  he 
shows  that  its  tendency  was  to  establish  an  Oligarchy, 
founded  on'property,  not  on  birth  ;  whereas  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  subsequent  narrative,  manifests  that  the 
government  was  purely  aristocratical,  and  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Nobles,  and  not  of  the  rich. 
Again,  in  the  Cennu  we  have  an  account  of  a  military 
system  of  arms  and  of  tactics,  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  legion ;  yet  in  none  of  his  descriptions 
of  battles  do  we  find  any  traces  of  the  institutions 
enjoined  by  Ser.  Tullius,  but  very  frequent  mention 
of  the  weapons  and  divisions  in  use  amongst  the 
Romans  in  Livy's  own  age.    Now  it  is  true  that  the 
system  of  Ser.  Tullius  was  overthrown  immediately 
after  his  death ;  and  that  thus  the  Government  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  was  "not  an  Oligarchy,  nor 
were  the  arms  and  tactics  of  the  soldiers  those  of  the 
phalanx ;  but  neither,  again,  were  they  those  of  the 
legion,  such  as  it  was  in  later  times ;  and  the  real 
story  of  the  variations  which  they  underwent,  and 
of  the  constant  connection  between  these  changes 
and  the  political  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  (although 
when  we  have  once  discovered  it  from  other  sources^ 
we  may  trace  if  here  and  there  in  Livy  s  narrative,) 
was  yet  most  certainly  not  understood  by  himself,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  formed  any  definite  notions  at 
all  upon  the  subject. 

"With  such  an  indistinctness  in  his  views,  and  with 
so  much  ignorance,  it  was  not  possible  that  Livy 
should  seize  the  clue  of  a  multitude  of  crowded 


events  j  that  seeing  distinctly  what  was  Importaat  ffistoriaa 
and  what  was  not,  he  should  know  where  to  condense  of  Rome. 
his  narrative,  and  where  to  be  minute ;  and  should 
place  his  readers  in  a  situation  from  whence  they 
might  easily  catch  the  general  outline  of  the  story, 
and  find  it  relieved  by  the  shadow  into  which  the  less 
interesting  parts  of  the  picture  had  been  thrown. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  never  was  the  history  of 
a  great  war  more  uninstructively  written  than  that  of 
the  second  Punic  war  by  Livy.  Amidst  the  profoaion 
of  his  details  the  reader  is  at  once  wearied  and  con- 
fused }  he  wanders  about  like  a  traveller  lost  m  an 
immense  forest  of  underwood  $  thicket  succeeds  to 
thicket,  and  each  in  itself  is  gay  and  beautiful  with 
its  flowers  and  its  foliage ;  but  the  scenery  has  no 
striking  features,  and  the  wood  has  no  certain  paths, 
no  elevated  ground,  the  eminence  of  which  might 
serve  as  a  central  point  wherewith  to  connect  and 
group  the  other  parts  of  the  landscape.  Still  more 
intolerable  is  the  tediousness  of  the  last  fifteen  re- 
mainmg  Books  of  his  History ;  which,  without  con- 
vejring  one  particle  of  valuable  information  as  to  the 
internal  state  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  country,  detail 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  every  petty  action  of  all 
the  uninteresting  wars  in  which  the  Romans  were  in- 
volved in  Spain,  Liguria,  Greece,  and  Asia.  The 
same  character .  may  be  given  of  the  te  n  first  Books, 
which  abound  in  the  same  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
are  equally  barren  of  any  clear  or  sensible  views  of 
what  was  important  and  what  was  ^vorthless.  In 
these  earlier  Books,  indeed,  Livy  must  often,  in  all 
probability,  have  written  his  descriptions  from  his 
,own  imagination,  just  as  Dion  Cassius  copied  some 
of  his  from  the  History  of  Thucydides.  Nothing 
.can  be  more  impertinent  than  such  pretended  embd* 
lishments ;  and  thus  the  fiunous  description  of  the 
destruction  of  Alba,  which  has  so  often  been  praised 
for  its  elegance,  might  indeed  have  been  justly 
admired  in  a  novel,  but  like  all  other  unauthorized 
statements,  it  is  a  sure  proof  of  a  sliallow  mind, 
when  inserted  in  a  work  which  aspires  to  the  name  of 
History. 

The  speeches  introduced  by  Livy,  which  Quinctilian  Of  tie 
has  so  highly  extolled,  must  not  be  paased  unnoticed,  tpnc^" 
It  were  unfair  indeed  to  blame  an  individual  author  "^' 
for  adopting  the  general  practice  of  his  age  ;  and  it 
would  have  required  a  mind  of  a  very  different  order 
from  Livy*s,  to  have  discovered  and  renounced  its 
absurdity,  when  it  was  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  was 
one  of  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  ]>opularity. 
But  it  would  argue  no  small  want  of  judgment  in 
ourselves,  if  we  were  now  to  consider  such  idle  decla- 
mations with  any  feelings  of  similar  admiration.  None 
of  them  are  at  all  characteristic  of  their  pretended 
speakers,  nor  of  the  Age  to  which  they  are  ascribed ; 
but  in  all^  the  same  author  and  the  same  style  are 
presented  to  us^  inventing  arguments  in    the  true 
method   of  the  exercises  of  the  Rhetoricians,  and 
only  anxious  to  dress  them  up  in  the  most  harmonious 
and  striking  language.    We  would  only  request  those 
who  may  think  our  censure  too  severe,   to  read  over 
the  speech  ascribed  to   Menenius  Agrippa^    in  the 
second  Book  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  the  old  fable 
of  the  belly  and  the  members  to  the  dissatisfied  Com- 
mons, and  then  compare  it  "^ith  the  speech  on  the 
same  subject,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker, 
by  Shakspeare,  in  his  Flay  of  Coriolantis.     If  Livy 
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Kognphy.  could  have  inipired  his  version  of  it  with  one  half  of 
^"  V  '  '^  the  spirit  and  character  which  runs  through  every, 
line  ti  that  of  the  English  Poet,  we  might  have  almost 
for^ven  him  for  inserting  a  speech  written  by  him- 
self in  a  work  that  should  contain  nothing  but  what 
was  genuine.    But  Shakspeare,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  particular  history  of  Rome,  well  knew  the 
sort  of  language  which  a  popular  Orator  in  rude  times 
was  likely  to  address  to  an   exasperated   populace ; 
and  this  he  has  given  with  his  own  inimitable  liveli- 
ness and  power.    Livy,  with  very  little  more  know- 
ledge, and  infinitely  less   ability,  has  written  that 
which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  composi** 
tion  of  any  other  person  than  himself. 
aoses  of    '    If  it  be  asked  to  what  we  must  attribute  the  great 
lie  undue   reputation  which  Livy  has  so  long  enjoyed,  the  ques- 
iSchliA'  *^®°'  ^®  think,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  very  simple 
l^  gQ.  ^  answer.  History  was  regarded  as  a  literanf  composition 
jojred.        by  the  critics  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  that  which  fol- 
lowed it  3  and  thus  the  style  of  a  Historian  was  the  point 
on  which  his  character  mainly  depended.   Quinctilian, 
ivhen  bringing  forward  Livy  as  a  rival  to  Herodotus, 
extols  him  merely  for  the  unaffected  beauty  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  the  inconceivable  eloquence  of  his  speeches,-— 
ivith  the  same  discernment  of  the  real  excellencies  of 
a  Historian  as  he  has  shown  in  another  passage,  where 
he  selects  the  pithy  conciseness  of  Thucydides,  and 
the  simple  sweetness  of  Herodotus,  as  the  merits 
^vhich  have  entitled  them  to  the  highest  place  among 
writers  of  History.    Yet  the  language  of  Quinctilian 
has   been  echoed  by  succeeding  critics,  who  have 
dilated  on  the  beauty  of  Livy*s  style,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  as  if  these  qualities  were 
sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  Historian.    He  was, 
moreover,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  Age;  and  the 
greater  purity  of  his  Latin,  as  belonging  to   that 
golden  period,  has  procured  for  him,  in  the  judgment 
of  Schools  s^ld^oUeges,  a  preference  over  Tacitus, 
■who  was  regard^  as  a  writer  of  the  silver  age  of 
Latinity.    And  when  we  consider  how  little  the  world 
at  large  has  known  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
and   that  it  has  done  little  more  than  repeat  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  called  the  learned,  we 
shall  Dot  wonder  that  Livy  has  acquired  a  great  name ; 
since  his  panegyrists    have  been  either  those    who 
Lave  not  studied  him  at  all,  or  those  who  from  the 
different    nature  of  their  pursuits,  have  been  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  deficiencies  as  a  Histo- 
rian, and  have  dwelt  with  a  natural  fondness  upon  the 
undeniable  beauty  of  his  style. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  these  errors  should  be  dis- 
pelled, and  that  Livy  should  be  tried  in  a  more  just 
balance,  and  esthnated  after  a  truer  standard.  So 
long  as  he  shall  be  considered  a  good  Historian,  it 
will  be  an  ominous  sign  of  the  inattention  of  men  in 
general  to  ^  the  nature  of  a  Historian's  duties,  and  of 
the  qualifications  which  he  ought  to  possess ;  it  will 
forbid  us  to  hope  that  History  will  be  studied  in  a 
wiser  spirit  than  heretofore,  or  that  being  more 
judiciously  cultivated,  it  will  be  made  to  yield  a  more 
beneficial  return.  But  this  is  a  hope  that  we  are  loath 
to  relinquish  5  and  we  would  fain  do  all  in  our  power 
to  promote  its  accomplishment.  This  is  our  apology 
for  the  length  to  which  we  have  now  carried  our 
criticism  of  Livy  j  we  know  that  he  is  a  bad  Historian, 
and  we  would  ffun  effect  the  same  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  others.    For  this  end  nothing  is  necessary 
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but  to  compare  his  work  in  one  or  two  careful  HistorUn 
perusals  with  that  of  Thucydides.  There  would  be  of  Rome, 
seen  the  contrast  between  what  an  excellent  Historian  ^^-•^v-"^ 
should  be,  and  what  Livy  is  :  the  contrast  of  perfect 
knowledge  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  ignorance, 
and  carelessness ;  of  a  &miliar  and  practical  under- 
standing of  all  points  of  war  and  policy,  with  an 
entire  strangeness  to  them  ;  of  a  severe  freedom  from 
every  prejudice  and  partiality,  with  a  ready  acquies- 
cence  in  any  tale  that  flatters  national  vanity  and  pride. 
Nor  would  the  comparison  of  the  Speeches  of  the  two 
Histories  be  less  pointed  and  instructive.  In  the  one 
we  should  find  the  genuine,  and  characteristic  senti- 
ments of  the  times,  the  countries^  and  the  parties,  to 
which  they  are  ascribed.  The  principles  of  morality 
and  policy  which  were  avowed  or  aoted  upon,  and  the 
sort  of  arguments  which  might  be  successfully  used, 
are  given  on  an  authority  known  to  \)e  deserving  of 
the  fullest  belief.  In  the  other  there  is  nothing 
genuine,  and  therefore  nothing  valuable  3  the  senti- 
ments and  arguments  are  merely  those  of  an  unprac- 
tical man  of  a  later  age  ;  they  convey  no  information  ; 
they  cannot  be  treated  as  developing  the  character 
of  their  pretended  authors  ;  they  may  be  "  inconceiv- 
ably eloquent**  in  the  eyes  of  a  Rhetorican,  but  to  him 
who  estimates  History  rightly,  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  write'  them,  and  except  only  so  far  as  they  are  speci- 
mens of  language,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  read  them.  ^ 
.  We  would  not  have  the  above  remarks,  which  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  offer,  mistaken  or  .misinter- 
preted. It  is  solely  to  the  want  of  merit  in  Livy  in 
his  province  as  a  Historian  that  they  are  addressed. 
As  an  exemplar  of  purity  of  diction  ;  as  a  consummate 
master  of  all  the  rhythmical  cadences  and  harmo- 
nious combinations  of  language ;  and  as  a  painter  of  the 
beautiful  forms  which  the  richness  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation called  up,  he  may  be  pronounced  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  course  of  literature. 

The  chronologcal  order  of  our  criticism  has  now  Contrast 
brought  us  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius  of  J^^®*^ 
Halicamassus ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  ^^  ^^ 
character  of  the  later  Greek  Historians  generally,  Grecian 
amongst  whom  these  two  writers  held  a  conspicuous  writen  of 
place.     Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  than  the  History, 
contrast  between  the  early  and  the  later  periods  of 
Grecian  literature  3  between  the  extraordinary  excel- 
lence of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  and 
the  extraordinary  worthlessness  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus and  Appian.    We  cannot  doubt,  indeed,  but 
that  writers  of    this  latter  class  were    sufficiently 
numerous  even  before  the  age  of  Alexander ;  and  even 
Herodotus  exposes  many  tales  which  were  circulated 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  which  breathe  the 
very  same  spirit  with  those  to  be  found  so  often  in 
the  pages  of  later  Historians.    But  happily  we  have 
no  monuments  of  early  Grecian  History,  except  such 
as  are  of  the  highest  value  -,  so  that  our  impression  of 
the  period  which  produced  them  is  naturally  some- 
what more  favourable  than  the  reality.     Afterwards 
there  appeared  no  revival  of  their  excellencies ;  and  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  became  more  unfriendly 
to  the  formation  of  great  minds,  those  who  under 
better  culture  might  have  risen  above  mediocrity,  now 
sank  beneath  it  3  and  those  who  might  have  been 
awed  into  silence  by  the  splendour  of  contemporary 
genius,  were  encouraged  to  essay  their  feeble  voices 
amidst  the  universal  weakness  of  all  around  them. 
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Blograpkj.  The  times^  we  hove  sasd,  were  oBfavofarable  to  the 
formation  of  great  minds;  not  so  much  from  any 
direct  restraints  imposed  upon  literature  by  the  govern-* 
ment,  (for  of  this  there  seems  to  hare  been  but  little 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,)  but  from  the  removal 
of  those  opportunities  of  practical  discipline  to^  the 
character,  which  u  the  free  States  of  antiquity  coun- 
terbalanced, in  some  measure,  the  want  of  education, 
and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  knowledge.  The  army 
was  becoming  a  distinct  profession ;  and  every  citizen 
was  no  longer  obliged,  as  in  the  Commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  learn  the  duties  and  acquire  the 
experience  of  a  practical  soldier.  Hiose  restless 
political  intrigues,  and  those  better  and  more  honour- 
able  calls  for  action,  which  self  defence,  or  the  public 
good,  held  out  so  often  to  the  citizens  of  the  little 
Bepubfics  of  an  earlier  Age,  were  now  crushed  and 
silenced;  and  the  welfare  of  the  great  national 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  was  now  to  every  man 
the  object  only  of  an  occasional  and  impotent  wish, 
instead  of  a  dally  principle  of  active  exertion.  Trade 
and  navigation  were  uncongenial  to  the  character  of 
the  Romans,  and  were  thus  depressed  in  public  esti- 
mation I  so  that  they  held  a  distinct  and  subordinate 
place,  and  could  not  operate  with  much  e£fect  on  the 
general  mass  of  society.  Doubtless  the  field  of  lite- 
rature was  open ;  and  the  patronage  of  the  Augustan 
Age  may  be  diought  eminently  favourable  to  its  im- 
provement. But  the  ancient  notions  of  literature 
were  very  different  from  these  of  the  present  age. 
The  original  names  bestowed  on  places  of  literary 
^^^9  ^^^V»  ^fufoffiov,  and  Ludus  literarius,  names  so 
improperly  applied  in  tiie  eyes  of  modem  schoolboys, 
express  very  strikingly  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  concemmg  them.  Books  were  their  relaxation 
from  the  severer  business  of  life  5  and  hence,  as  is  well 
known,  a  taste  for  letters  was  regarded  with  jealousy, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  History,  as  the  mark 
of  an  indolent  and  trifling  mind.  But  something  of 
the  original  evil  of  looking  to  literature  chiefly  as  to 
an  amusement,  has  occasioned  at  once  the  omissions 
and  the  fhults  with  which  that  of  the  ancients  is 
chargeable.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  Poetry,  for  Oratorical  compositions, 
TOT  Criticism,  and  for  entertaining  narrative;  but 
little  or  none  for  Political  Economy,  for  legitimate 
History,  for  Experimental  or  Morai  Philosophy,  lliere 
was  nothing  then  in  the  state  of  the  public  taste  to 
encourage  a  writer  to  attempt  works  of  laborious 
research,  and  of  deep  and  extensive  thought  and 
knowledge.  Fame  and  profit  were  to  be  gained  at  an 
«i8ier  rate  by  cultivating  the  more  flowery  paths  of 
literature  j  and  talents  arc  so  independent  of  wisdom, 
that  where  fame  and  profit  invite  them,  they  are 
generally  sure  to  direct  their  efforts.  Nor  must  we 
rorget  the  scarcity  of  books  amongst  the  causes  whicb 
account  for  the  badness  of  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
History.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  many 
authors  to  procure  the  knowledge  which  they  needed; 
books  could  not  be  purchased,  on  account  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  their  price,  and  they  could  be  consulted  often- 
times only  in  the  public  libraries  of  Iwge  cities,  at  a 
censiderable  distance,  perhaps,  from  the  spot  of  the 
writer's  residence.  Nor  even  to  those  living  at  Rome 
itself,  could  a  public  library  ever  supply  the  place  of  a 
private  one.  Indolence  would  often  tempt  a  writer 
to  rest  satisfied  with  an  imperfect  recollection  of  a 


paasi^,  mther  than  make  the  exertion  of  going  to  Bktoi^ 
another  quarter  of  the  city  to  ascertain  its  purport  ^'^ 
exactly;  and,  above  all,  he  who  reads  in  a  public ^'^r^ 
lUirary,  reads  for  a  particular  object,  but  does  not  and 
cannot  indulge  in  that  quiet  and  leisurely  and  extea- 
sive  study  w&ch  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  at  home,  md 
which  alone  fills  the  mind  with  abundant  and  W€J1 
digested  knowledge.    It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  Greek  coming  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  wealth  and  renown  by  his  literary  talents, 
should  have  been  able  or  willing  to  make  himsdf  a 
really  good  Historian.    Instead  of  the  arduous  task  of 
storing  himself  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  political, 
geographical,  and  military;  instead  of  &e  ^owand 
unostentatious  labour  of  reading  and  digesting  various 
authorities,  sifting  their  value,  and  extracting  ftx)m 
them  what  was  most  excellent  5  a  simpler  and  easier 
path  lay  before  him,  which  would  lead  him  far  more 
surely  and  speedily  to  the  accompUehment  of  his 
objects.    To  cultivate  his  style  with  assiduity,  so  as 
to  render  his  narrative  agreeable ;  to  exercise  himself 
in  the  lessons  taught  him  in  the  Schools  <^  Rhetoric, 
so  as  to  diversify  his  story vrith  ingenious  and  eloquent 
Orations  |  to  learn  how  to  give  a  striking  and  novel 
appearance  to  the  old  common  places  of  moralitj^y 
which  were  to  be  interspersed  fifom  tinae  to  time ;  and 
to  exptess  on  all  occasions  a  fitting  admiiation  and 
reverence  for  the  glory  and  greatness  off  Rome :  these 
were  methods  better  adapted  than  any  others  to  lead 
an  author  to  popularity  and  patronage,  and,  Ihoefore, 
independently  of  their  own  natural  attractions,  they 
were  sure  to  be  most  generally  practised. 

We  must  not  be  understood   to  mean  Hiat  fheDimrtts 
operation  of  these  causes  was  always  uniform ;  or  of  Hiiisff' 
that  there  may  not  have  been  many  exceptions  to  fiiat '''^ 
which  we  still  believe  to  have  been  th«  general  rule. 
But  with  regard  to  Diomrsros  of  Halxcaskassus,  we 
think  that  fns  deficiencies  were  of  a  nettare  which  00 
change  of  circumstances  could  have    removed.    He 
appears  not  to  have  possessed  any  original  capacity, 
which  might  have  been  improved  by  culture  or  ei- 
perience,  but  a  natural  weakness  of  judgment  and 
want  of  vigour,  w^ich  must  always  have  kept  him  far 
below  mediocrity  as  a  Historian.     He  is  prolix,  igno- 
rant of    polittcai  and  military    matters,     flagrantly 
partial,  and  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  real  state, 
manners,  and  character  of  the  people  of  whom  he 
wrote.    The  eloquence  which  is  the  redeeming  charm 
of  Livy*s  pages,  is  uniformly  a  stranger  to  those  of 
Dionysius ;  die  Speeches  which,  considered  merely  as 
rhetorical  compositions,  ane  in  Livy  so  forcible  and 
beautiful,  are  in  Dionysius  utterly  vapid.     He  tdls  us 
in  his  Preface,  that  he  spent  two  and  twenty  years  la 
Rome,  and  that  having  learned  the  Latin  langui^, 
and  gained  an  acquaintance  witti  the  Roman  writers, 
he  employed  the  whole  of  this  period  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  his  History.  This  he  derived, 
as  he  tells  us,  partly  from  the  personal   communica- 
tions of  those  eminent   for  their  information,  and 
partly  from  the  approved  Chronicles   of    M.  Cato, 
Q.  Fabius,  Valerius  Antias,  Lknnius  Macer,  iKtius 
Tubero,  Gellius,  Pi«o,  and  others.    To  nay  nothing 
of  the  judgment  evinced  in  this  classification  of  autho* 
rities,  it  is  observable  that  he  does  not  make  any 
mention  of  the  legal  and  antiquarian  diaaertadons  of 
Cato  and  Cincius,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken^ 
but  merely  of  their  Chronicles:    having,   probably. 
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Biognp^*  Bke  liWj,  neglected  their  other  works  from  which  so 
*^  ^  much  more  of  valuable  information  was  to  be  drawn. 
The  tenour  of  his  narratiye  makes  it  probable  that 
those  learned  Romans,  who  assisted  his  researches, 
were  of  that  class  who  in  simplicity  bdie?ed,  or  from 
interested  motives  extolled,  the  private  memoirs  of 
the  great  families  of  Rome;  and  who  sought  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  their  patrons  by  the  inventwn  of 
fabnlous  pedigrees,  snch  as  those  of  Clnentius  and 
Memmius,  whose  pretended  ancestors  were  Qoanthui 
and  Mnesthens,  the  companions  of  ^neas. 

The  part  of  the  History  of  Diodokus  Sicitliw  which 
remains  to  ns  enters  but  little  upon  the  afikirs  of  Rome. 
Yet  his  account  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls  is 
curious,  inasmuch  as  he  agrees  with  Polybius  in 
representing  the  ransom  demanded  by  the  Gauls  as 
actually    paid;    and    places  the   pretended  victory 
obtained  over  them  by  Camillus  some  months  later 
than  their  evacuation  of  the  Roman  territory.    It  is 
also  to  a  fragment  of  Diodorus,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  manner  in  wluch  the  story 
about  the  death  of  Regulus  originated,  and  for  the 
faLCt  that  the  cruelties  said  to  have  been  committed 
ixpon  him  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  in  reality  prac- 
tised   by   his    own   sons    upon  some  Carthaginian 
prisoners,  whom  the  Senate  had  put  into  their  cus- 
tody.    Besides  these  passages,  we  find  in  Diodorus 
8  clear  and  probable  account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
slaves    in   Sicily,  in    the  early  part  of    the  Vllth 
century  of  Rome;    and  a  remarkable  narrative  of 
an  insurrection,  excited  by    an  insolent  member  of 
the  Equestrian  Order^  T.  Minucius.    It  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  he  took  great  pains  to  acquire  by  travelling 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  diflFerent  countries  de- 
scribed in  his  work ;  and  there  is  a  general  tone  of 
honesty  and  fairness  pervading  his  History,  which 
shows  that  he  was  always  inclined  to  speak  the  truth 
whenever  he  could  discover  it    His  error  lay  in  his 
design  of  writing  an  universal  History ;    an  under- 
taking, no  doubt,  exceedingly  grand  and  attractive,  but 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  limited  length  of  human 
life,  and  our  physical  capabilities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge.    By  thus  attempting  to  do  too  much,  he  has 
done  nothing  as  perfectly  as  he  otherwise  might  have 
done  it ;  nor  is  he  one  of  those  Historians  on  whose 
information  we  can  rely  with  entire  confidence,  or  who 
by  ^  the  excellence  of  his  work  has  introduced  any 
striking  improvements  into  History. 

The  two  writers  whom  we  have  last  mentioned*  both 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Instead 
however  of  observing  an  exact  chronological  order, 
we  shall  next  speak  of  the  two  other  Greek  Histo- 
riazis  who  have  written  most  at  large  on  Ronuin 
affiurs,  Appian  and  Dion  Cassius.  Appianus  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  during  the  reigns  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  elder  Antoninus.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  followed  the  profession 
of  an  Advocate  in  the  ImpericJ  Courts,  and  was  after- 
wards made  Procurator  of  Egypt.  In  the  plan  of  his 
History  he  has  adopted  a  geographical  division  of  his 
sabject^and  has  attempted  to  trace  the  course  of 
events  by  which  the  several  Provinces  successively 
became  subject  to  .Rome ;  after  the  completion  of 
this'part  of  his  task  he  added  the  History  of  the  CivQ 
wars  of  Rome,  from  the  ilrst  disturbances  occasioned 
by  Tib.  Gracchus^  to  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
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establishment  of  the  Imperial  power;  concluding  the  mirt/^i^anr 
whole  with  a  supplementary  Book,  in  which  he  gave    of  Rome* 
an  acoount  oi  Hie  revenue  derived  from  the  seven!  ^  ■iy^^ 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  military  and  naval 
force  which  was  kept  up  in  his  own  time.    Unfortu- 
nately this  last  Book,  which,  from  his  official  situation, 
was  likely  to  eontain  mudi  valuable  matter,  has  en- 
tirely perished ;  together  with  large  portions  of  the 
rest  of  his  wotk  ^  we  still  retain,  however,  besides 
tome  considerable  fragments,  one  entire  Book  on  the 
History  of  Spain,  another  on  that  of  Syrii^  a  third  on 
that  of  niyria,  two  on  the  PUnic  wars,  one  on  the  long 
contest  with  Mithridates,  and  five  on  the  Civil  wars  of 
lUnne,  which  carry  down  the  story  of  them  as  for  as 
the  murder  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  u.  o.  719.    Thus  the 
whole  of  Appian's  existing  History  is  necessarily  a 
compilation  from  the  writings  of  others,  without  any 
mixture  of  information  gained  from  his  own  personal 
inquiries  or  experience.    Such  a  work,  when  com- 
posed  by  a  man  of  low  understanding  and  scanty 
Knowledge,  is  as  worthless  as  any  History  can  be» 
and  this  is  the  character  which  we  are  obliged  to 
bestow  on  the  History  of  Appian.    It  is  true,  that 
amidst  the  dearth  of  better  information*  even  the 
writings  of  such  an  author  as  this,  are  to  a  certain 
degree  valuable,  as  they  contain  some  focts  which  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a  translation  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Triumvirs  to  announce  and  to  justify  their  dreadful 
proscription  ;  and  also  for  some  curious  aneedotes  of 
the  proscription  itself. 

Dion  Cassivs  was  a  native  of  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,*  p]^^ 
and  fionrished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Ud,  Caseiiu. 
and  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  lUd  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  His  fother  was  a  man  of  some 
consideration,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Province  oi  Dalniatia,t  and  had  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  Consul  in  the  last  year  hot  one  of  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  Dion  Cassius  himself  practised 
for  some  time  as  an  Advocate  at  Rome ;  he  was  raised 
to  the  Pretorship  by  the  Emperor  Pertinax,^  and 
appears  to  have  been  treated  with  kindness  by  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
this  latter  Prince,  that  he  commenced  the  compilatioa 
of  his  History  -,  and  his  own  account  of  the  motives 
which  raduced  him  to  undertake  it,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted.  §  He  had  written  and  pablished  a  small 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  dreams  and  prodigies, 
which  had  encouraged  Severus  to  expect  to  obtain  the 
Throne  j  and  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Severos,  who, 
after  having  read  it,  returned  a  very  flattering  written 
acknowledgment  to  the  author.  "It  was  towards 
evening,"  says  Dion,  "when  I  received  this  answer, 
and  I  soon  retwed  to  rest  -,  during  my  sleep  a  divine 
power  gave  me  a  charge  to  compose  a  History  j  and 
accordmgly  I  wrote  that  part,  (namely,  the  Life  of 
Commo(h2s^)  which  the  reader  has  just  now  completed. 
When  I  found  that  this  was  generally  approved  oC 
and  that  Severus  himself  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  it,  I  conceived  the  wish  to  compile  an  entire 
History  of  the  affaws  of  Rome,  and  to  embody  in  thia 
larger  work  the  portion  which  I  had  already  written^ 
that  I  might  transmit  to  'posterity,  i»  one  continaoua 


^  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Izxv.  p.  857.  edit*  Lenuulftr.' 
t  Ibid.  lib.  zUz.  p.  413.  CusiodoniB,  Ckromieon^ 
X  Dion  Caisiitt,  lib.  liziii.  p.  S3& 
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Blognplij.  narratiTe,  the  whole  History  from  the  first  beginning 
to  as  late  a  period  as  my  lot  would  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue it."  He  then  adds^  that  he  employed  ten  years 
la  collecting  his  materials,  and  twelve  more  in  the 
-composition  of  his  work,  residing  for  that  purpose 
chiefly  at  Capua,*  as  a  delightful  situation  in  whidi 
he  might  enjoy  uninterrupted  leisure.  But  when 
Alexander  Sererus  became  Emperor,  he  was  called 
forward  into  public  life  ;  was  twice  appomted  Consul,t 
the 'second  time  as  the  colleague  of  the  Emperor 
himself  j  and  was  successively  intrusted  with  the 
governments  of  Africa,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia.  In 
this  last  situation  he  rendered  himself  so  odious  to 
the  soldiers,  by  the  strict  discipline  which  he  enforced 
among  them,  that  in  the  mutiny  in  which  Ulpian,  the 
Praetorian  Prefect,  so  well  known  for  his  fame  as  a 
lawyer,  was  murdered  at  Rome,  the  mutineers  de- 
manded of  the  Emperor  that  Dion  Cassius  should  in 
like  manner  be  surrendered  to  their  vengeance.  This 
Tequest  was  steadily  rejected;  yet  when  Dion  was 
afterwards  chosen  by  Alexander  Severus  as  his  col- 
league in  the  Consulship,  he  was  advised  by  his  Sove- 
reign to  spend  his  term .  of  office  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  lest  his  appearance  in  public  in  the  capacity  of 
a  Magistrate,  might  dangerously  irritate  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  his  native  country  Bithynia,  agreeably,  he  tells  us, 
to  an  intimation  of  his  destiny,  which  he  once  received 
in  a  dream,  when  a  vision. commanded  him  to  inscribe 
on  the  last  page  of  his  History  two  lines  from  Homer, 
describing  the  removal  of  Hector  from  the  battle  by 
the  care  of  Jupiter,  and  his  ^escape  *'  from  the  dust, 
and  from  the  slaughter,  and  from  the  blood,  and  from 
the  tumult."    - 

In  reviewing  the  History  of  Dion  Cassius,  recol- 
lecting at  the  same  time  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  'he  was  led  to  write  it,  we  cannot  but  regret, 
that  he,  like  so  many  others,  should  have  been  igno* 
rant,  according  to  the  expression  of  Hesiod,  "  how 
much  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole."  Had  he 
been  contented  with  what  he  at  first  accomplished,  the 
History  of  the  reign  of  Commodus  ^  or  had  he  only 
carried  on  the  narrative  from  that  period  through  the 
subsequent  events  of  his  own  times,  he  would  have 
deserved  an  honourable  place  amongst  impartial  and 
well-informed  contemporary  Historians.  But  the 
unfortunate  desire  of  forming  a  complete  work,  and 
of  giving  to  the  world  an  entire  body  of  Roman  His- 
tory, led  him  to  go  over  ground  of  which  he  wanted 
an  adequate  knowledge,  and  to  repeat,  without  im- 
proving, a  story  which  had  been  often  told  before. 
He  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  con- 
Btitutions  of  the  old  Commonwealth  to  describe  them 
accurately,  or  to  trace  with  a  clear  and  strong  pencil 
the  successive  parties  which  arose,  and  the  varying 
.characters  which  they  assumed  at  different  periods. 
The  defects  of  his  knowledge  he  attempted  to  com- 
pensate by  borrowing  morsels  of  ^description  from 
aome  ancient  Historian,  when  he  wished  to  draw  a 
striking  picture  of  any  event ;  or  by  introducing  lone 
speeches  of  his  own  composition,  such  as  those  which 
Jbe  ascribes  to  M.  Antonius  at  the  funeral  of  Caesar ; 
.to  Cicero  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  in  the  Senate  $  and 
to  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  when  they  are  supposed  to 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixxvi.  p.  860. 
t  lbid.Ub.lzzz.p.917. 


advise  Augustus,  the  one  to  retain,  and  the  other  to  Histotim 
resign,  his  absolute  power.    In  short  the  early  part  ofRAoc. 
of  his  History  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  latter  Books  ^^-yW 
are  really  valuable  ;  so  true  is  it,  that  a  very  ordinary 
man  may  be  a  useful  Historian  of  the  events  of  his 
own  times ;  but  that  the  story  of  a  remote  period  caa 
only  be  profitably  told  by  one  of  indefiitigable  industry 
and  most  extensive  knowledge,  one  whose  powers  of 
weighing  evidence,  of  selecting  what  is  most  impor- 
tant amongst  the  facts  presented  to  him,  and  of 
placing  it  in  the  clearest  and  most  striking  light,  are 
commensurate  with  his  diligence  and  learning. 

In  all  the  four  writers  whom  we  have  last  noticed, 
we  may  observe  one  prevailing  fault  besetting  them, 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree ;  namely,  an  extreme 
wordiness  both  in  their  narratives  and  their  remarks. 
The  same  fault  is  a  source  of  offence  in  the  most 
eminent  of  the  modern  Italian  Historians,  such  as 
Guicciardiui  and  Davila  -,  and  in  both  cases  it  has  aiisea 
from  the  same  cause.    Both  the  Greek  and  Italiaa 
languages  are  so  harmonious,  and  so  naturally  elo- 
quent, that  they  conceal  in  some  measure  from  the 
eyes  of  the  writer  the  poverty  of  his  thoughts,  or  the 
little  substantial  good  which  he  is  communicatiDg, 
amidst  the    luxuriance  of   his  beautiful  sentences. 
Thus  he  is  tempted  to  run  on  without    restraint,  and 
to  be  careless  of  the  sterling  value  off  his  materials, 
when  they  are  so  easily  susceptible  of  tke  most  delicate 
polish,  and  can  hardly   fail  to  wear   an  ornamental 
appearance.     Such  languages  are  productive  of  serious 
evils  to  ordinary  writers.  .  They  seem    to  derive  from 
them  a  power  far  beyond  dieir  own  nature,  and  thus 
they  are  exposed  to  the  usual  fieite  of  those  who  are 
raised  to  an  elevation  which  they  are  unfit  to  occupy ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  this  cause  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  prolixity  and 
emptiness  of  the  second  and  third  rate  writers  of 
Greece  and  modem  Italy. 

In  resuming  again  the  chronological  order  of  ovx 
review,  and  proceeding  to  notice  the  Ro3nan  Historians 
subsequent  to  Livy,  the  historical  sketch  of  Velleics  Vcll«« 
Fatkbculus  next  claims  our  attention.     His  father  f**"^ 
had  been  employed  in  the  army  of  Tiberius  Cssar  in 
Germany,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus )  and  he  him- 
self served  under  the  same  Commander  in  different 
capacities  for  Ithe  space  of  nine  years ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  Imperial  Throne,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  nominated  by   him  to  be 
elected  to  the  office  of  Prstor.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  either  enjoying,  perhaps,  or  expecting, 
still  greater  marks  of  favour,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  speak  of  Tiberius,  and  of  his  Minister,  Sejanus, 
in  language  very  unlike  that  in  which  more  impartial 
Historians  have  described  them.    By  the  terms  too, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  we  are  reminded  of  that  increased  court- 
liness which  marked  the  writers  of  Imperial  Rome  ; 
and  we  are  led  to  recollect  the  story  of  Cremutius 
Cordus,  who  was  tried  for  Treason,  because  in  a 
History  of  the  Civil  wars  he  had  mentioned   the  con- 
spirators against  Cassar  with  admiration.     But  there 
is  more,  perhaps,  in  this  of  apparent  than  of  real  par- 
tiality 3  it  was  an  undisturbed  practice,  to  call  Brutus 
and  Cassius  parricides  3  and  such  terms  were  aneceS' 
sary  passport  to  secure  the  unmolested  circulation  of 
a  Historian's  work.     It  does  not  seem  to  us^  that 
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t^ognpby,  Paterculus  is  guilty  0^  tbat  unfairness  which  we  have 
noted  in  the  writings  of  Caesar  5  who,  seldom  indulg- 
ing in   reproachful  epithets  against  his  antagonists^ 
contrives  by  his  representation  of  the  facts,  to  produce 
a  much  stronger  impression  against  them  than  he 
could  have  created  in  any  other  manner  5  and  who, 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  has  gained  credit  for 
his  pretended  moderation  and  candour.    Paterculus, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  misrepresent  the  facts  ;  and 
if  we  rub  off  the  exterior  coating  of  false  colouring, 
with  which  he  has  a  little  diguised  their  surface^  we 
shall  find  them  in  substance  mostly  unchanged  and 
uninjured.     His  work^  is  so  mere  an]  outline  that  it 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  History  5  yet  considered 
as  a  sketch,  it  is  drawn  with  'great  force  and  judg- 
ment.    His   enumeration   of  the    different   Roman 
colonies,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  were  respec- 
tively founded,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  far  above  most 
of  the  writers  whom  we  have  been  reviewing)  it  is  a 
piece  of  gratuitous  information,  which  he  must  have 
collected  himself,  without  finding  it  in  the  Books  from 
which  he  formed  his  narrative  ^  whereas  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  and  Dion  Cassius  and  Appian,  generally 
content  themselves  with  copying  from  the  Chronicles 
of  their  predecessors,  and  never  dream  of  communica- 
ting any  information  ^which  they  do  not  find  made 
ready  for  their  hands.    It  is,  however,  a  favourable 
circumstance  for  the  fame  of  Paterculus,  that  the 
fate  of  his  work  has  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Livy;    the  latter  part,  which  treats  of  events 
nearer  Ids  own  age,  has  been  preserved ;  while  the 
account  of  the  early  History  of  Rome  from  Romulus 
to  the  second  Macedonian  war  has  been  entirely  lost. 
Had  this  been  preserved,  we  might  have  found  him 
as   indiscriminate  a  copyist  of  foolish  and  ignoranf 
authorities  as  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  T^ompare  him  with  Livy,  where  Livy  pro- 
bably was  most  excellent ;  and  his  superiority  over 
Appian  and  Dion  Cassius  is  obtained  with  little  diffi- 
culty, not  only  on  account  of  his  earU^r  date  and  his 
greater  abih'ty,  but  because  as  a  Roman  he  had  so 
much  more  fisimiliar  a  knowledge  of  the  names,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  family  history  of  his  countrymen,  and 
is  free  therefore  from  those  mistakes,  which  the  Greek 
writers  of  Roman  History,  with  the^  exception  of 
Polybius,  are  continually  committing. 

At  length  we  have  arrived  at  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  Historians,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  those  of  every  age  and  nation,  Caius  Cornelius 
Tacitus.^  He  was  bom  about  the  year  of  Rome  810, 
A.  D.  57>  about  three  and  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Augustus.  His  father  is  supposed]  to  have  been  the 
same  Cornelius  Tacitus,  whom  Plinyt  describes  as 
belonging  to  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  Procurator  of 
the  Belgian  Gaul.  At  an  early  age  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  eloquence^  with  a  view  to  obtain  dis- 
tinction as  an  Advocate,  the  sole  capacity  in  which  an 
Orator  might  then  display  his  talents ;  and  as  he  was 
of  a  rank  to  aspire  to  political  honours,  he  served 
some  campaigns  in  the  army,  as  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cation required  of  every  candidate  for  a  Magistracy. 
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*  We  haTe  borrowed  [this  sketch  of  the  Biography  of  Tacitus 
from  Brotier*s  Preface  to  that  Historian,  having  merely  verified  his 
statements  by  referring  ourselves  to  the  authorities  which  he  has 
quoted* 

t  i^M^.  Natural,  lib.  vii.  c.  10^ 


When  he  W4s  only  one  and  twenty,  years  old,  he  ffistoiUaii 
married  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Cn.  Julius  Agrl-  of  Rome, 
cola  3  he  was  one  of  the  Prsetors  ten  years  after-^  *^  ~ 
vrardsj*  and  nine  years  later,  u.  c.  850,  in  Che  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nerva,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
dignity  of  ConBal.t  Once  after  this  period  his  name 
is  mentioned,  t  together  with  that  of  the  Younger 
Pliny,  as  the  joint  and  successful  accuser  of  Marios 
Priscus,  Proconsul  of  Afiica,  for  multiplied  acts  of 
cruelty  and  corruption  in  his  Province.  But  the  later 
years  of  his  life  seem  mostly  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  composition  of  his  Histories ; .  a  labour  in  which 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  prematiure  death,  apparently 
before  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  point  of 
external  advantages  therefore,  no  Koman  had  hitherto 
been  so  well, fitted  for  the  office  of  a  Historian. 
Practically  acquainted  with  civil  and  military  affairs, 
gifted  with  a  ^r  fortune,  enjoying  the  highest  public 
honours,  with  ample  and  undisturbed  leisure,  and  wH- 
ting  in  die  reign  of  a  Sovereign  who  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  truth  concealed  or  corrupted  $  he  had  aU  oppor* 
tunitiea  of  acquiring  information,  without  any  tempta- 
tion to  forsake  his  duty  as  a  Historian  from  .'motives 
of  hope  or  fear  $  and  it  could  only  be  a  question, 
whether  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  were 
such  as  worthily  to  correspond  with  the  fiivours  con* 
ferred  on  him  by  Fortune. 

These  qualities  were  undoubtedly  of  a  very  high 
order.    He  observes  a  fair  and  temperate  tone  in  his 
censures  even  of  the  worst  characters,  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  hurried'  away  by  the  feelings. of 
moral  indignation,  which  could  not  but  arise  Within 
him,  when  contemplating  such  a  tissue  of  various 
crimes,  as  that  which  it  was  his  business  to  reconL 
His  remarks  S^e  always  striking,   mostly  just,  and 
often  profound;  his  narrative  is  clear,  sensible/ and 
animated  ^  he  communicates  information  on  subjects, 
to  which  the  thread  of  his  story  does  not  of  necessity 
lead  him,  and  on  which  a  mere  compiler,  who  collects 
at  the  moment  his  knowledge  for  the  task  which  he 
has  in  hand,  can  never  afford  to  venture.     Of  this 
nature  is  the  valuable  sketch  of  the  distribution  of 
the  military  force  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  people,  which  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Book  of  his  Jnnak. 
Such  also  is  the  summary  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  legislation  in  the  third  Book'  of  the  same 
work.     His  delineations  of  characters  are  lively  and 
apparently  just  3  his  sentiments  on  political  questions 
feXv  and  judicious.     His  authority  with  regard  to  all 
points  of  Roman  History  is  highly  valuable,  and  for 
those  times  vrith  which  he  is  more  immediately  ^con- 
cerned, we  could  hardly  desire  a  better  guide.*  His 
&ults  are  to  be  ascribed  to  such  causes  as  we  have 
already  noticed  -  as  injurious  to    ancient  literature. 
Not  even  Tacitus  could  overcome  the  habit  of  re- 
garding History  as  a  literary  composition,  intended 
to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  professed  critics,  *  and 
to  promote  the  literary  fame  of  the  writer.   .We  see 
continually  symptoms  of  the  Arftjvitr/ia  e«  to  wapapc/f^ftm 
oKovew ;  the  composition  written  with  effort,'  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  prize.    Hence  the  excessive  oraa^ 
ment  of  the  hmguage  j   and  hence    also '  those'  idle 
specimens  of  Rhetoric,  which  are  introduced  as  -  the 

•  Tacitus,  ^nnai,  lib.  zi.  c  11. 
I-  rUny,  Efiit,  lib.  U.  ep.  1.  t  Ibid.  ep.  IK 
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Bbgntpli^.  pKtended  apeecks  of  dUEerea*  pemm 

tlie  HifltorT.  We  iCBMmbcr  th«t  Wkitaker  in  some 
(me  of  hia  woriu,  we  believe  in  ki»  J^eviMr  of  Gibbon, 
eodesvoiuw  to  discredit  theastkority  €i  Tacitvs  as  an 
Historian,  because  he  puta  a  apceek  into  the  mouth  of 
tiie  Emperor  Claadina  on  a  aolenm  occaaioQ^  very 
diierent  from  that  which  he  aetaaUx  delivered.  The 
pretended  speedi  is  to  be  fooad  in  the  eleventh  Book 
of  the  Jmtait,  and  ia  said  to  hsve  bei»  spoken  in  the 
Senate,  when  tbe  inhabitants  of  Transalpine  Gaul 

Etitioaed  to  be  rendered  digible  to  the  highest  pub- 
offioea  at  Rome.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  a  copy 
of  tiie  real  qieech  of  Glandia^  engraved  on  a  large 
braacQ  plate,  waa  diacovered  at  Lyons  in  the  year 
IMS  I  and  we  are  tfaoa  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly 
Imw  maeh^  of  the  pretended  ^version  of  it  given  by 
T^taa  is  genuine.  Whitakeratgoes,  that  a  Historian 
who  would  so  aodaciouaiy  inaert  a  ficUtiooa  speech 
0f  hia  own  composition  into  hia  History,  and  at  the 
name  tine  represent  it  as  having  beenactually  spoken^ 
eaa  no  longer  be  relied  on  with  confidence  in  any 
part  of  hia  woik,  although  we  may  not  have  the  means 
of  proving  him  to  be  in  error.  Brotier,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  learned  editor  of  Tacitus,  defends  his  author 
in  Ihe  trae  spirit  of  an  ancient  critic,  by  saying  that 
Hm  original  qieech  ia  "old  feahioned,  weak,  and  little 
calculated  to  convince  its  hearera :  so  that  it  was  the 
buaineaa  of  Tacitaa  to  make  aomething  that  should 
be  more  worthy  of  the  occasion,  the  place,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  £mperor."*  It  is  tiresome  to  reflect 
how  much  of  this  kind  of  silliness  haa  ,been  written 
by  classical  editora,  commentators,  and  critica ;  and 
how  long  it  has  obstructed  the  progress  of  sound 
ideas  on  the  aniiject  of  ancient  literature.  But  Whit« 
aker  ia  not  to  be  listened  to,  when  he  infers  that 
Tacitus  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  his  account  of  £acts, 
because  be  haa  aacrii)ed  to  Claudiua  a  apeech  which 
waa  never  spoken.  The  introduction  of  fictitious 
apeeehes  vras  one  of  the  reg^ilar  ornaments  of  ancient 
History,  on  which  much  of  the  reputation  of  the 
anthor  depended.  It  waa  never  pretended  that  they 
were  genuine,  nor  was  any  reader  likely  to  be  so 
aimple  aa  to  miatake  them  for  auch  ;  so  that  if  the 
teal  speech  of  Claudiua  had  been  familiar  to  every 
peraoB  in  Rome,  Tacitna  would  never,  hove  been 
blamed  for  aubstituting  in  its  place  one  of  his  own  in* 
vention,  but  would  rather  perhaps  have  lieen  censured 
fi>r  want  of  original  talent,  if  he  had  merely  inserted  in 
his  History  a  ftiithful  copy  of  it.  Ia  the  same  manner 
whea  we  read  the  speech  of  Galgacus  in  the  IJfe  cf 
Agrieokif  no  one  would  be  so  weak,  as  to  suppose  that 
any  Roman  had  taken  notes  of  the  Celtic  original,  and 
had  teanamitted  to  Rome  a  tranalation  of  it ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  hard  to  infer,  that  Tacitus 
had  allowed  himself  to  describe  from  his  own  imagi- 
nation tbe  facta  of  the  Caledonian  war.  Our  objection 
to  tfacae  fictitious  speeches  is  simply  ihat  they  are  a 
waste  of  paper ;  that  they  are  a  mere  impertinence, 
occup^ng  a  space  in  the  History,  and  employing  a 
portion  of  the  writer  s  time  and  attention,  which 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  aomething  better.  But 
the  apirit  which  could  tolerate  or  demand  that  such 
tawdiy  ornaments  as  these  should  be  himg  upon  the 
plain  mafniificence  of  History,  was  too  closely  con- 
nected with  another  and  a  worse  tendency, — tliat  of 

*  NaUf  et  EmeHdat.  ad  lib.  xi.  c;24.  Annai,  C.  €om.*Tbdt. 


shrinking  from  the  ftdl  amount  ot  labour  which  a  Ono^ 
cooadentioua  Historian  ahould  undeigo^  and  of  re-  ^^^ 
porting  idle  talea  with  respect  to  foreign  nations^  ^""v^ 
lather  than  consulting  their  own  accounts  of  them* 
selves.    We  now  allude  to  that  passage  in  Tadtoi, 
which  describes  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Jews ;  it  certainly  betrays  much  ignorance  or  madi 
indolence,  that  he  should  have  contented  lumself  \?ith 
retailing  the   vague   and  contradictory   reporta  of 
foxeigneia,  when  he  might  ao  easily  have  learnt  their 
true  histcMcy,  either  from  the  work  of  Josephus,  or 
from   their  original  Hiatoriana    themselves,  whoie 
writings  translated  into  the  Greek  language  were,  as 
we  know,  very  generally  read  throughout  a  consideit- 
able  part  of  the  Empire.    It  would  not  be  fair  to 
attach  any  particular  blame  to  Tacitua  fbr  a  &ult  of 
thia  nature,  when  it  vraa  one,  which  the  habits  tad 
feelinga  of  hia  timea  ao  largely  encouraged}  but  it 
ahowa  the  radical  defecta  in  the  viewa  of  History  enter- 
tained by  the  Romana,  when  a  man  of  such  rare 
accomplialmients  aa   Tacitua  could  not   altogether 
emancipate  himself  from  their  influence. 

The  prevailing  finilts  which  marked  the  Histoiuaai^Bb^ 
of  these  times  are  to  be  observed  also  in  the  Bbgra-  gnpini. 
pher&  Tliree  writers  of  thia  daaa  wfll  demand  a 
brief  notice,  Cornelius  Nepoe,  Suetoniua,  and  FlutarcL 
CouNBUva  Nupoa,  who  flourished  in  the  Augiu-ConKk 
tan  age,  and  waa  familiarly  acquainted  with  Cicero  Nc|Oi 
and  Atticua,  haa  left  ua  a  aketdi  of  the  life  of  the 
latter,  which  possesses  great  value  i  inaamuch  as  it 
ia  the  account  of  an  eminent  and  amiable  man, 
written  by  a  contemporary  and  a  friend.  We  wish 
that  we  had  many  auch  memoira  of  diatinguished 
Romana,  as  no  species  of  writing  more  effectually 
conveys  a  full  and  lively  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
society  and  opinion  at  any  given  period.  Hovr  much 
clearer  and  more  instructive,  for  example,  are  the 
notions  of  the  XVIUth  century,  which  we  derive 
horn  BoaweH'a  Ltfe  of  Jokruon,  than  from  SmoUett'B 
Hutonf  of  England  i  and  the  instance  ia  a  strong  one, 
aa  no  one  would  place  the  talents  of  Boswell  within 
many  degreea  of  those  of  the  author  of  Roderk  fioa : 
doNi,  and  Humphry  CUnker. 

But  the  praise  which  we  have  bestowed  on  the 
Biographer  of  Atticus,  can  by  no  means  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  two  writera  whom  we  have 
clasaed  with  him.  Pi^utarch,  a  native  of  Cbaerooea  pygci 
ia  BoBOtia^  was  probably  aome  few  yeara  elder  than 
Tacitua,  but  ia  mentioned  as  flourishing  like  him 
during  the  reign  of  Trijan.  He  waa  much  respected 
by  the  Emperor,  and  received  from  him,  according 
to  Suidaa,  the  rank  of  Consul,  with  an  extraordinary 
authority  over  all  other  magistratea  in  Illyria.  He 
ia  said  to  have  died  in^his  native  city,  during  the 
reign  of  Antoainua  Fiua.  With  his  Moral  workM  we 
have  at  present  no  concern  j  and  his  livei  are  ^ 
generally  known  by  means  of  translations,  even 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  original* 
that  it  may  aeem  superfluous  to  offer  any  observations 
«q>on  them.  It  ia  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  are 
not  contemporary  biography  f  and  must,  therdbre* 
have  been  compiled  from  books,  and  not  written  from 
personal  knowledge.  And  as  for  as  they  touch  upon 
the  province  of  History,  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
them,  in  an  aggravated  degree^  those  same  faults  of 
imperfect  information  and  carelessness,  which  we 
have  noticed  as  characterising  the  Hiatoriana  of  the 
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Bbfiifl^.  iBme  ymoL  WUh  regard  to  tte  vaAre  purely  1m»* 
^^v'*'^  gn^ihical  fwrt  of  them,  Flatareh  does  not  afipear  to 
hmwe  exieiciMd  m  very  nioe  dbcrifnimtiofi  in  his 
•eleetioa  of  anecdotes  $  and  maaj  ivliidi  he  fcporti 
are  impffofaabifl  j  occasionally,  however,  be  Ins  ftdlen 
in  with  mutfwiities  of  a  Ugker  kind,  and  we  are  ^en 
i&debted  toiumfiw  preserfinpto  nssome  Tery  curiona 
and  important  particidan.  lie  has  also  iJie  great 
meiit  of  freqoen^y  mentioning  the  name  of  the  writer 
from  whom  he  is  copying  his  narrative  $  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  jndge  lor  ourselves  of  tiie  degree  of 
eonfidence  which  we  shonld  repose  in  him. 
The  third  Biographer  whom  we  proposed  to  notice 
Soetodns.  was  C  Scetonivs  TaA2foviLx.vs.  He  also  flonrisiied  in 
^le  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  was  familiarly 
ncqnainted  with  the  Yomiger  Fliay.  He  was  Ihe 
author  of  several  works,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  reached  posterity,  except  the  lAveg  of  the  fioeftw 
Caaan,  and  two  short  books  containing  Skeichu  of 
the  Uvea  of  the  most  eminent  PhUologista  and  Rhetori" 
dons*  In  his  Biography  of  the  Caesars,  his  narrative 
of  their  actions  is  exceedingly  summary,  and  the 
largest  space  is  devoted  to  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
particulars,  illustrative  of  their  .characters  and  habits. 
Like  Plutarch,  he  seems  to  have  collected  these 
from  several  very  different  authorities  j  but  he  had 
one  great  advantage  over  the  Greek  Biographer  in  the 
superior  knowledge  which  he  naturally  possessed  of 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Romans ;  so  that  on  those 
subjects  his  testimony  is  much  more  trustworthy. 
We  do  not  see  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  malig- 
nity which  has  been  sometimes  brought  against  him  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  recorded 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Cssars  with  great  impar« 
tiality ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Suetonius, 
if  their  vices  appear  to  preponderate. 

I/ittle  need  be  said  of  the  few  remaining  His- 
torians, if  so  they  may  be  called,  who  have  contri- 
buted something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  affdrs  of 
Home.  L.  Annaus  Flobus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  has  left  us  a  series  of  detached  sketches  of 
the  different  wars  and  civil  dissensions  in  which  the 
Homans  were  engaged  from  the  days  of  Romulus  to 
those  of  Augustus.  Such  a  work  is  a  mere  help  to 
the  memory  rather  than  a  history ;  and  is  scarcely  a 
£tter  subject  for  criticism  than  a  chronological  table 
of  events. 

^  Jdstinus  Frontinus,  or  Marcus  Junianus  Justinus, 
i^ho  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  (if 
the  passage  be  genuine)  was  merely  the  epitomizer  of 
the  larger  History  of  Troq  us  Pompeius,  and  the  merits 
or  faults  of  the  narrative  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  It  professes  to  be  an  universal  History^ 
commencing  with  the  earliest  times,  and  terminating 
at  the  period  when  the  several  nations  of  whom  it 
treats  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome.  Of  Rome 
itself  there  is  only  given  a  sketoh  of  its  origin,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  accounts  ;  and  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  case  of  Parthia,  the  account  of  a  nation  is 
carried  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  if  it  had  not 
been  conquered  at  an  earlier  period.  Trogus  Pom- 
peius seems  to  have  been  a  very  common-place 
compiler ;  and,  therefore,  the  merit  of  bis  work  is 
very  unequal.  A  great  part  of  it  appears  to  be  copied 
from  writers  of  no  great  ability  or  accuracy  j  but 
sometimes,  as  in  the  sketch  given  of  the  Parthian 
Constitution,  the  materials  must  have  been  borrowed 
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from  a  better  aovree ;  aad  we  thns  oeeaaioiiaay  glea^ 
aoBie  valuable  iii£MinatioB,  which  we  couU  not  easily 
find  elsewhere. 

The  anecdotes  of  VaueaMia  Maxoivs,  who  wmto  is 
the  tine  of  Tiberius,  affsrd  as  some  carious  partioii* 
has ',  but  the  acenraey  ai  snch  ooBeotk>ns  b  never  te 
he  much  relied  upon*  aa  the  autkon  thiak  themselves 
St  liberty  to  traasfer  any  striking  etory  into  tbeif 
pages  whidi  they  may  find  any  where  recorded,  with* 
out  feding  homd  to  examine  the  evidence  on  -whkk 
it  rests,  or  to  strip  it  of  any  eaaggeration  which  it 
BMiy  have  gathered  siiioe  its  first  productioo. 

Ueie  then  we  shall  terminate  our  review  of  the 
Historians  of  Rome.  We  may  appear  to  have  dealt 
out  to  them  an  unequal  measure,  in  bestowing  more 
of  our  attention  on  some  and  less  upon  others  than 
they  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved.  But  our 
object  has  not  been  to  enter  into  a  minuto  criticism  of 
individual  writers,  but  chiefly  to  notice  those  defecta 
in  ancient  History,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
general  causes,  and  to  be  referable  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  opinions  of  that  period  of  anti* 
quity  with  which  we  have  been  concerned.  We  have 
entered  at  some  length  into  this  part  of  our  subject, 
not  certainly  from  any  wish  to  speak  with  severity  of 
any  individual  writer,  but  because  the  faults  which  we 
have  noticed,  have  exercised  a  most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  modern  History ;  nor  will  the  mischief  be 
removed,  till  both  the  magnitode  of  the  evil  and  its 
causes  be  fully  and  strongly  stated.  The  influence 
of  which  we  speak  may  be  traced  distinctly  through 
the  great  Italian  Historians,  and  those  of  the 
XVth  or  XVIth  centuries,  who  composed  their  works 
in  Latin,  down  to  the  French  and  English  Historians 
of  the  XVIIth,  and  even  of  the  XYIHth  centu- 
ries. It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  habit,  of  regarding 
History  as  a  literary  compodtion,  and  as  a  source  of 
literary  feme  to  the  author;  in  the  consequent 
neglect  of  plain  and  useful,  but  laborious  and  unosten- 
tatious subjects  of  inquiry,  and  an  excessive  attention 
to  all  that  was  ornamental,  whether  in  matter  or  style. 
It  was  a  habit  which  encouraged  the  natural  indolence 
of  human  nature,  by  attaching  the  highest  feme  to 
that  which  required  least  trouble,  and  undervaluing 
the  labour  which  it  neglected  by  representing  it  as 
unnecessary  and  undignified.  From  this  alone  could 
have  sprung  that  preposterous  ambition  in  any  one 
individual  to  write  an  universal  History,  or  in  modern 
times  to  write  the  History  of  more  than  one  single 
century.  No  one  would  have  ever  attempted  such  a 
work,  if  any  just  notions  of  the  extent  of  a  Historian's 
labour  had  been  entertained  either  by  writers  or 
readers. 

If  eloquent  narrative  or  ingenious  disquisition  may 
supply  the  place  of  deep  and  exact  knowledge,  then  in- 
deed we  may  profess  without  difficulty  to  write  Histo- 
ries as  extensive  as  we  please  in  their  range  of  time  and 
place.  But  if  no  man  can  describe  any  period  as  he 
ought  to  do,  without  obtaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
knowledge  of  a  contemporary ;  it  is  obvious  that  this 
knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  a  general  study  of  all 
the  existing*  memorials  of  that  period  j  by  a  perusal, 
not  only  of  its  Annalists  and  Historians,  but  of  its  Di- 
vines, Philosophers,  Poets,  Novelists,  and  writers  of  a 
still  more  fugitive  description,  from  whom  the  physical 
and  moral  state  of  society  at  any  one  time,  can  alone 
be  adequately  learned  $  and  it  is  still  more  obvious. 
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Bioeraplty*  tbat  where  those  materials  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
in  modem  times^  it  is  physically  impossible  for  one 
man  to  do  more  than  acquaint  himself  with  those 
which  relate  to  one  limited  period.  One  sacrifice  of 
selfishness  is  thus  required  in  a  Historian^  that  he 
should  resign  the  detail  of  many  [brilliant  eras,  and 
satisfy  himself  with  one  alone^  and  that  perhaps  not 
the  most  attractive ;  another,  and  perhaps  a  greater, 
is  also  called  for,  that  the  quantity  of  his  writing 
should  not  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  reading  ; 
that  he  should  be  content  to  toil  through  many  a 
page,  without  informing  the  world  of  the  amount  of 
his  industry,  and  without  deriving  any  more  visible 
fruit  from  it,  than  the  increased  richness  and  sound- 
ness of  knowledge  which  will  transpire  through 
every  portion  of  his  work.  We  shall  be  told,  tbat 
this  is  to  expect  what  never  will  come  to  pass;  that 
he  who  has  taken  great  pains  will  always  wish  to  gain 
due  credit  for  it ;  that  he  who  has  bestowed  much 
time  in  ascertaining  some    unimportant    fiict,  virill 


think  it  entitled  to  the  same  share  of  the  reader's  KitonaBi 
attention,  which  it  has  demanded  of  his  own.  It  may  of  Rone. 
be,  indeed,  that  we  shall  never  see  a  perfect  Uiatorian; 
but  the  nearest  approaches  to  perfection  are  ever 
gained  by  holding  up  to  all  aspirants  an  uncompro- 
mising standard,  and  by  requiring  them  to  strua 
every  faculty  to  the  utmost.  He  who  writes  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  has  entered  on  no  flowery  path 
of  selfish  gratification }  but  has  undertaken  a  sober 
and  solemn  duty ;  from  which,  as  from  every  other, 
selfishness  must  be  assiduously  excluded.  It  is  not 
fame,  however  brilliant,  or  any  self-satisfaction  in  the 
display  of  intellectual  excellence,  which  can  lawfully 
be  the  objects  of  a  Historian  ;  but  to  do  good  after 
his  measure,  by  the  conscientious  exercise  of  those 
faculties  which  God  has  given  him, — iwhile  he  bears 
continually  in  humbling  remembrance,  the  end  for 
which  they  were  given,  and  the  guilt  either  of  abusing 
them  or  glorying  in  them. 
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Kognphy.  The  literary  annals  of  every  people  present  us  with 
'  crises,  to  account  for  which  has  been  the  labour  of  the 
learned  and  the  ingenious.  Among  these,  none  is  more 
conspicuous  than  that  which  took  place  on  the  death 
of  Augustus,  and  none  has  excited  a  greater  zeal  and 
diligence  of  inquiry  into  its  cause  and  origin }  and 
Cmuot  y^^>  perhaps,  the  whole  history  of  Literature  does 
ikdedijie.  not  afford  an  instance  of  a  revolution  so  naturally 
and  easily  explained.-  The  learned  and  minute  Tira- 
boschi  has  expended  on  this  subject  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  erudition  and  philosophy ;  he  rejects 
all  the  hypotheses  of  his  predecessors,  and,  like  the 
surgeon  Antistius,  who  examined  the  corpse  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  pronounced  but  one  wound  mortal  in 
twenty-three,  allows  but  one  of  the  causes  assignable. 
This  is  the  licentious  character  of  the  times  ;  for  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  failure  of  the 
means  of  learning,  circumstances  which  the  Historian 
adduces  among  the  causes  which  accelerated  the  fall 
of  Roman  Literature,  had  no  influence  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 
^»^-  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  produced  this  licentious 
bRomaas  ^^^''^^^^r  ^  ^^^  ^^^  i^  not  prevail  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree in  the  reign  of  Augustus  himself  ?  That  national 
vice  acts  powerfully  to  the  prejudice  of  excellence  in 
the  arts  of  imagination  is  an  obvious  truth  j  it  is  not, 
however,  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  present  problem. 
The  Civil  troubles  which,  before  the  accession  of 
Augustus,  had  desolated  Italy,  by  depriving  the  people 
of  the  means  and  fruits  of  industry,  had  compelled  them 
to  subsist  by  rapine  or  military  violence ;  while  the 
conquests  of  Lucullus,  by  opening  a  readier  copimuni- 
cation  with  the  East,  had  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  luxuries  and  vices  of  that  corrupted  portion  of  the 
^lobe.*  It  is  true  that  Augustus  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  suppression  of  these  evils  ;  but  judging 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  approved  and  popular 
authors  of  his  time,  his  Court  was  very  far  from  being 
moral ;  the  effects  of  his  legislation,  indeed,  however 
salutary  as  regards  external  conduct,  could  not  have 

•  Jampridem  Syrut  in  Tiberim  de/tuxit  Orontes, 
El  linguam,  el  moresy  el  cum  libicine  chordas 
ObliquaSf  neenon  gentilia  tympana  tecum 
Fexil,  et  ad  Circum  junat  prostare  pueUat,  Jut.  Sat,  3. 
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been  sensible  on  the  minds  of  his  subjects  to  any 
material  extent,  before  their  operation  was  effectually 
paralysed  by  the  accession  of  Tiberius  ;  who,  although 
himself  a  man  of  liberal  education,  and  not  a  little 
self-complacent  on  that  account,  and  even  a  Poet, 
(since  we  learn  from  Suetonius*  that  he  composed  a 
lyrical  monody  on  the  death  of  Lucius  Caesar,  be- 
sides several  Poems  in  Greek,)  was  as  little  a  patron 
of  true  learning  as  he  was  of  morals. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  why  so  much  recon- 
dite learning  and  metaphysical  speculation  should  be 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  causes  which  seem 
incapable  of  escaping  the  ordinary  student  of  History. 
No  such  person  can  be  ignorant  that  the  pursuits  of 
science  and  literature  have,  in  all  countries,  been  cul- 
tivated with  an  ardour  jointly  proportional  to  their 
novelty,  and  to  the  encouragement  given  them  by 
power.  The  labours  of  the  early  Poets,  especially 
Ennius,  had  deeply  imbued  the  Romans  with  a  desire 
of  inspecting  the  copious  sources  from  which  the^ 
were  derived.  The  study  of  the  Greek  literature  was, 
in  consequence,  pursued  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  : 
every  Greek  author  was  read,  and  almost  every  Greek 
author  was  imitated.  It  was  exactly  at  this  juncture, 
when  the  excellence  of  literature  began  to  be  more 
generally  and  more  acutely  felt  than  at  any  preceding 
period,  that  the  policy  of  Augustus  employed  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  diverting  from  political  speculations 
what  little  remained  of  the  spirit  of  old  Rome.  Nothing 
therefore  could  be  more  natural,  and  we  might  say, 
more  necessary,  than  the  literary  perfection  which  fol- 
lowed. Every  department  of  Greek  literature  which 
the  Romans  were  capable  of  appropriating,  now  at- 
tained the  highest  excellence  which  its  transplanted 
state  would  allow.  But  as  the  Romans  were  a  people 
of  slender  inventive  faculties,  the  resources  of  Greece 
were  no  sooner  exhausted,  than  the  main  stimulus  to 
literary  exertion  ceased ;  and  when,  about  the  same 
period,  the  patronage  which  had  given  action  to  this 
stimulus  was  removed,  it  is  nothing  astonishing  that 
we  should  meet  with  that  languor  which  is  the  sure 
consequence  of  preternatural  excitement,  mental  as 
well  as  bodily,  political  as  well  as  individual. 
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Biography.  TbQ  effect  of  these  circumstances  is  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous even  in  the  later  writings  of  Ovid.  His 
genius  and  his  habits  would  not  admit  of  his  using 
any  other  vehicle  of  his  feelings  than  verse  5  but  the 
brilliant  and  luxuriant  invention  which  created  the 
florid  fabric  of  the  Metamorphoses,  and  the  elegant 
and  elaborate  texture  of  the  Heroic  Epistles,  decayed 
when  withdrawn  from  the  sunshine  of  contemporary 
fame.  Of  this  decay  he  was  himself  perfectly  sensi- 
ble :*  and  all  the  vaunting  anticipations  of  immortality 
which  he  put  forth  in  the  peroration  of  his  Metamor* 
phoses,  had  no  power  to  excite  him  to  write  for  pos- 
terity while  the  countenance  of  Cs«ar  was  adverse. 
And  if  such  could  be  the  effect  which  the  mere  absence 
of  Court  favour  produced  on  the  vein  of  a  Poet  of 
great  genius^  extensive  reading,  patient  labour^  ftod 
devotion  to  the  opinion  of  posterity,  we  might,  in  the 
absence  of  additional  facts,  form  a  tolerably  correct  esti' 
mate  of  the  state  of  Poetry  under  the  most  brutal  and 
flagitious  tyranny  which  the  ancient  worM  ever  beheld. 
The  only  just  subject  for  wonder  is,  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  meet  with  any  one  Poet  of  eminence  during 
the  rule  of  the  first  Ciesars  ;  nothing  but  the  Irresls* 
tible  energy  of  genius,  it  might  be  supposed,  coakl 
impel  a  man  to  place  his  sentiments  -on  paper,  wh«n  a 
look  or  a  gesture  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  a  capri« 
cious  despot,  or  ftn-nish  lucrative  employment  to  an 
alert  and  vigilant  informer.  Even  those  Poets  wh« 
escaped  the  fearful  results  of  Imperial  caprice  hai 
little  encouragement,  at  a  time  hi  which  the  higliesil 
authority  in  the  State  meditated  the  removal  ef  the 
s'tatnes  of  Virgil  from  the  public  libraries,  and  Ae 
entire  supjiression  of  the  wotks  of  Honier.t 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  earUest  ccMSpi- 
caous  victim  of  the  new  policy  was  a  Poet.  The  |mre 
faith,  the  dhivalrous  honour,  the  d«votcd  patriotism  of 
I>Rt7ST7S  GeRMANTcrs,  are  themes  which  caai  scarcely  be 
mentioned,  nithout  a  desire  to  linger  on  their  contem- 
plation ',  yet  it  belongs  to  this  department  of  our  work 
to  do  no  more  than  mention  that  he  was,  as  his  charac- 
ter would  lead  us  to  suppose,  a  Poet.  His  principol 
work  was  a  translation  of  Aratus,  an  author  on  wiiom 
the  Romans  were  fond  of  exercising  their  metaphrastic 
abilities  4  The  following  elegant  Epigram  is  ascribed 
to  him  : 

Tkrax  puer,  adsiricto  glaeie  dum  ludit  in  ffebro, 

Tfigore  amcreta*  pondere  tupit  aquas  : 
Dumque  itMf  pmrtes  rapido  trahermhir  ab  amne^ 

^htcidUi  keu  I  tenerum  hthricm  testa  capuL 
Orba  quod  inventttm  mater  dum  amderet  umd, 

*'  Hoc  peperi  Jiammis,  catera,*^  dixit,  "  aquit,** 

To  him,  as  a  brother  of  the  lyre,  Ovid  dedicated  his 
Fa$U  }  and  in  this  character  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  same 

*     Da  veniam/etso:  studiis  quoquefrana  remisi: 
Ducitur  et  digitit  littera  rara  meit. 
Impetus  ilk  aacer^  qui  vahtm  pectora  nutr^^ 

Qui  priUa  m  noMv  eue  tot/tbat,  aheH, 
Via  vemi  ad  parts*  ;  vix  sumtw  Musa  tabeUse 
Imponit  pigras  penk  coaota  nutnus, 

Pon/.  lib.  ir.  i^eg.  2. 
The  whole  of  which  is  a  valuable  illtiBtratiOii  of  our  present 
position. 

t  Suet.  CaUg,  34. 

X  Tliia  tranalatioD  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  Emperor 
Donndan,  who,  it  is  well  known,  affected  the  title  of  Germnnicus. 
**Sani  recordor"  says  Heinstus,  *'  vidisse  me  Lutetite  pervetustum 
Arateorum  eodicem,  qid  Domitiano  Caesar i  poema  istud  adserebat : 
9tt  veri  onmM  simile  sit,  pro  Domiliano  -Germanicum  ob  iuvidiam 
nominis  in  plerisque  esfemplaribus  esse  repositum,"  Notes  in  Vale* 
zimn  Flaccum,  ad  inU, 


Gennani- 
cns. 


Poet  in  his  epistle  to  Suilius.*     His  death  produced  Btdtv of 
a  Monody  from   the  pen  of  C.  Lotorius  Priscus,  a    ^ 
Roman  Knight,  which,  however,  proved  fatal  to  its   ^^' 
author.    For,  being  by  the  Senmte  accused  of  having  ^**rv^ 
composed  it  during  the  illness  of  its  subject,  the  un- 
fortunate  Poet  was  condemned  to  death.    With  Ger^    ^<?' 
manicus  expired  the  last  twilight  glimmerings  of  the     ^' 
Augustan  day.    All  that  W€  have  to  record  after  him    432 
is  night,  illuminated  indeed  awhile  by  a  few  splendid 
constellations,  but  at  length  subsiding  into  the  gross 
and  starless  darkness  of  bariMLrism. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  earlier  poetical  literature  of  the  Dii^vtic 
Romans,  we  have  already  noticed  the  influence  which  ^  ^^^^ 
the  Epic  and  Didactic  Miaes  exercised  in  Latiwn,      '^' 
from  the  time  when  Poetry  first  began  to  ppssess  a 
sensible  existence  in  the  kngvage.    Tliere  were  many 
reasons  why  this  should  he  the  case ;  their  stern  and 
masculine  beaotyj  their  regoiated  and  decorous  march, 
and  their  faultless  and  andistorted  proportions,  were 
calculated  to  give  them,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman,  at- 
tractions far  superior  to  any  producible  by  their  less 
severe,  but  less   Roman  sisters.    The   success  with 
whic^  (Aiey  had  been  courted  by  Neeviua*  excited  the 
emnktiiin  of  Eontus  $  and  his  cx«niple  at  onoe  made 
Ms  countrymen  famiUar  with  their  bettUticn>  and  jealooi 
of  tna  honours.    Viigil,  ai  length,  by  incfensing  the 
difiiCBlties  of  future  a^irants  ta  thdr  favours,  only 
increased  the  motives  to  emvlataon.    Bat  the  mam 
efiicient  came  which  directed  the  energies  of  succeed- 
ing Poeta  in  these  channels,  is  perhiqpa  to  be  sought  in 
the  condition  of  the  period,  which  naturally  suggested 
to  those  writers  whose  prudenoe  bore  any  profx>rtioa 
to  their  genius,  the  necessity  c^  adopting  smch  aigu- 
ments  as  had  the  least  connection  with  existing  cir- 
cii«istaDce8.t  Claudius,  it  is  true,  patronised  literature, 
and  even  asserted  literary  pretensioas ;  but  he.  did  not 
affect  to  be  a  Poet,  nor  could  Poetry,  by  any  possibility> 
have  attraded  his  regard.    He,  therefore,  caused  so 
alteration  in  the  poeti^  diaraoter  of  the  time. 

There  have  not  been  wuntiog  nftodera  Latin  imi- 
tations of  the  Georgia ;  a  circumstance  which  msgr, 
in  some  degree,  qnaBiy  our  suprise,  when  we  find  an 
ancient  author  attempting  to  continue  them.  Virgil, 
in  his  beautiftil  episode  of  the  old  Cprycian  agricultu- 
rist, appears,  with  consummate  art,  insensibly  led  into 
a  digression  octrees  and  flowers  $  aad  then,  suddenly 
appearing  to  discover  that  he  has  wandered  from  the 
direct  track,  he  exdaims  : 

**  Verum  htec  ipse  equidemy  spaiiis  eschuu*  inifmis, 
Prmtereo,  utque  tkUW  post  me ' " *' 


Lucros  Junius  Modsratxts  Coluuei^a,  of  Cadiz  inColaJ"^ 
Spain,  an  author  who  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of 
Clau<Uus,  took  the  hint,  and  yielded  to  the  importuDate 
entreaties  of  bis  friend  Silvinus,  that  he  would  make  the 
Xth  Book  of  his  work  on  Farming,  which  was  to  com- 
prise the  artof  Gardening,  a  continuation  of  the  Georgia. 
The  work  is  still  extant  It  very  much  resembles  the 
labours  of  modern  Latin  Poets ;  the  style,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  imagery  oi  Virgil  are  closely  copied ; 
and  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  it  has  received  from 
the  Critics  very  high  commendation.     It  cannot,  how- 

*  Epist»  Pont.  lib.  v.  cp.  8. 

•f*         *'  Securus  licet  JEnean,  Rutulumque /erocem 

Committas:  nulli  gravis  estpercussus  AcJU/ies, 
Aut  mult^im^  qusssitus  ffylas,  umamque  stfmUus.^ 

Juv.  SsU,  1.  162. 
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Lacan. 


•  ever*  he  doued  Ibid  Mie  Bmm  of  ColmneUa  ui  ralhier 
a.QkMtte  9md  ciegftiit  aCudjr  after  a  gseat  maater,  tban 
a  bold  and  noble  «ft>r.t  of  arigioal  ifeniii^  kindling  at 
the  ^rdi  of  a  kmdred  i^iiffift. 

ddiMaella  cxpreaaed  kkMelf  oot^mt  io  be  the  rttkif 
of  Viipl  s  a  aealiiaeBt  wbieb*  howerer  cbargeabk 
with  setf^oompJbfieney,  10  i^odeet  to  comparlaon  of 
thoae  which  were  hedd  t^  alfnoat  aU  eonteo^iorary  and 
aoeceediog  Epic  wtiloray  whose  ridiculotts  ambitioB  to 
aurpau  the  most  pecfeot  ^aod  poUdied  models^  intro- 
duced into  lAtin  Poetry  a  chMckr  of  e^i^geratioo 
and  earicalure,  whieh  coaapised  vttb  the  causes  before 
Dotioed  to  accelerate  the  final  ruin  of  Bonoaa  Liteiar- 
ture.  The  author  moat  deeply  inbued  witih  this  per- 
nicious vanity  was  Lucan»  whoee  rank  aoMNig  Latin 
Poets  requires  us  to  give  a  slight  aketcfa  of  his  lih, 
which  will  also  be  serviceable  in  illMitcating  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  Literatttse^  during  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished. 

Marcus  Annjeus  LucANua,*  the  son  of  AnoflsusHeUa 
and  Atilla,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  and  instructed 
in  philosophy  and  polite  literature  by  F^laDmoo,  Virgi- 
ttius,  and  Comutus.  His  talents  were  oonspicuous  at 
an  early  age :  Seneca,  in  his  conaolatioo  to  Helvjai 
calls  him,  ^'  Marcum,  UundMmum  puenm^  ad  ct^  c<m- 
specium  nulla  potest  durare  trutlHa,**  His  lirst  poestieal 
^ort  was  a  panegyric  on  Nero  at  the  quinqueiuftisl 
poetical  contest,  called  the  ^arsai0>  from  its  founder, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  vanqui^ed  the  Empoior 
himself  :t  but  it  is  weU  observed  by  Tirabosdiit  .diat 
Lucan  was  dead  before  the  second  cdkhratioo  of  tiie 
Neronia ;  and  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Dio,  are^  i^^ed 
on  the  hci  that  Nero  was  victor  ia  the  first  t  SwAk, 
at  least,  is  the  order  preserved  by  Suetonius }  but  Sta- 
tins, in  his  GemethUaoon,  places  first  in  order  the  Poem 
called  lHacm,  or  &otcm  Mra,  (Kujpa.)^  His  Mkexi  com- 
position was  a  Satire  caUed  laosmtiiifli  Urbu,  on  the  in- 
famous conduct  of  Novo  in  the  conflagration  at  Rome. 
Afterwards  he  produced  aPoem  called Korairavir/iov,  and 
then  his  great  workf  the  PhanaUa,  He  was  then  re- 
called from  Athens,  where  he  had  been  residing,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  cf  the  Roman  3wiuth,  by  Nero,  who 
treated  him  with  familiarity,  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
office  of  Quaslor.  Although  affecting  to  admire  the 
genius  of  Luean,  it  is  probable  that  the  Prince  was 
anxious  to  maintain  a  close  observation  over  a  ycrang 
man  whose  talents  awakened  his  envy,  and  whose 
high  spirit  and  free  sentiments  aroused  his  fears.  The 
subject  of  the  PkarsaUa  was  especially  critical  at  that 
period ;  the  history  of  the  rise  of  that  intolerable 
tyranny  under  which  the  nation  was  groaning,  and  the 
remembrance  of  times  alike  free  and  happy,  could  not 
be  contemplated  with  safety  to  the  Imperial  despot. 
L/ucan  was  not  content  with  merely  placing  this  ex- 
citing picture  before  the  eyes  of  the  fellow-citizens  ; 
but  he  openly  advocated  the  character  and  policy  of 
Pompey  -,  he  as  openly  execrated  the  motives  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  into  which  he  entered  3  and,  after 
presenting  his  readers  with  a  highly  coloured  descrip- 
tion of  the  miseries  and  horrors  which  it  originated, 

•  Suet.  Fi/.Z^aic. 

f  *'  Prima  ingenii  experimenta  in  NeronSs  laudihui  dedit,  pan- 
quatnaU  certamine"  Suet.  VU.  Imc.  This  poem  is  called  Orpheus : 
It  probably  compUmented  the  £mperor  oa  his  celebrity  as  a 
mosicUD* 

t  Tiraboscbi,  Storia  delta  Lett.  JtaL  torn.  ii.  lib.  I.  cap.  x.  sez.  4. 

§  SUU  5y/v.  lib.  U.  7. 


be  crowned  hia  period  with  a  compliment  to  Nero^ 
which,  as  the  Emperor  could  not  fkil  to  perceive,  was 
a  tissue  of  the  bitterest  irony.  *  '*  Crimes  and  atrocities 
themselves,*'  says  the  Poet, ''  are  welcome  as  the  pricie 
of  Nero  !'* 

Such  being,  in  all  probability,  the  motives  of  Neio^ 
and  such  being  the  undoubted  character  of  Lucan,  U 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  reciprocity  even  of 
external  courtesies  could  long  subsist  between  them. 
The  real  sentiments  of  the  latter  were  no  secret  to 
the  Emperor,  nor  were  pains  taken  to  disguise  them  5 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Uie  Poet  could  not  brook  the 
observation  to  which  his  conduct  was  exposed^  and  he 
was  little  anxious  to  manifest  a  r^ard  to  it.  Envy, 
indignation,  and  policy,  at  length  prompted  the  Em- 
peror to  suppress  the  writings  of  Luoan,  and  to  re- 
quire him  never  to  write  Poetry  again.  The  proverbial 
irritabiUiy  of  the  poetic  race,  combined  with  the 
impetuous  temperament  of  the  particular  Poet^  hurled 
back  the  mandate  with  defiance,  in  a  bitter  Satire  on 
the  Emperor  And  his  adherents.  At  length,  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso,  Lucan  assumed  a  conspicuous  part 3 
and,  principally  through  the  total  disregard  of  secrecy, 
which  he,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  evinced> 
that  conspiracy  was  divulged.  On  his  apprehension 
his  former  constancy  failed  him,  and,  being  required 
to  surrender  his  accomplices,  he  named  his  innocent 
mother.  But  his  death  was  determined:  his  only 
privilege  was  the  choice  of  the  mode,  which  he  ex- 
ercised by  having  the  veins  of  his  arms  opened.  With 
the  true  ruling  passion  of  a  Poet,  his  last  message  to 
his  father  regarded  the  correction  of  some  verses,  and 
bis  last  words  were  a  quotation  from  the  Pharsalia, 
which  describes  the  death  of  a  soldier  under  circmn- 
stances  similar  to  his  own. 

Independently  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  on  the  subject 
of  which  Critics  are  little  agreed,  the  Pharsalia  is 
valuable,  as  presenting  a  faithml  picture,  both  of  the 
disposition  of  its  author,  and  the  literary  character  of 
the  times.  To  the  former  of  these  must  be  attributed 
those  historical  misstatements  and  suppressions  which 
favour  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  which  have  afforded 
ample  materials  for  ostentatious  censure  to  modern 
Critics  i  while  the  whole  character  of  the  Poem, 
turgid,  exaggerated,  and  laborious,  and  the  commen- 
dations indiscriminately  bestowed  on  it  by  succeeding 
Poets  of  high  reputation,t  sufficiently  indicate  the 
prevalent  taste  of  the  period  included  between  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman 
literature  and  language.  Quinctilian,  indeed,  with 
his  usual  superiority  to  the  depraved  sentiments  of  his 
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*     Quad  fi  nott  o/muw  verUuro/nta  Neroni 
Inveuere  viam,  magnoque  aterna  paranttar 
Regna  deis,  calumque  tuo  servire  Tonanti 
Non  niri  gmwurum  potuU  po»t  belia  gigatUum : 
Jam,  tdkit,  6  tup^rit  querimur  /  ScjBLaaA  IVSA,  HEFASQUK 
Hac  mercbdb  rjLM:xNT  r'  et  aeqq. 

^  Luc.  Pkars.  lib.  i.  ▼.  33. 

f  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  transcribe  the  variovs  "  Tejiiimonia 
de  Lucano"  which  maj^  be  fonad  prefixed  to  almost  any  edition 
of  this  Poet.  Statins  has  written  135  hendeoaayUabics  of  the 
most  eztravaf^ant  eulogy  on  Lucau ;  but  three  will  comprise  their 
whole  essence  : 

"  AtiotUtt  rejitaos  m  miira^^mtet 

Oraio  nobiuor  MELGIIS  Bans ! 
Batin,  MANTUA,  provocarb  nqu  ! !" 
Similarly  Martial,  (lib.  Tii.  ep.  21.) 

<  Hoc  wuruit  qmkm  te  lerris,  iMcmUf  deditset^ 
Hiisiua  Cattaiim  BmH»  ui  enet  ttqnut  f* 

4c9     ^ 
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Biography,  age,  considers  Lucan  more  of  an  Orator  than  a  Poet  -, 
yet  his  manner  of  delivering  his  opinion  plainly  dis- 
covers how  little  it  was  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
public*  Modern  Critics  are  seldom  temperate  in  their 
views  of  this  writer  -,  while  some  regard  him  as  equal, 
and  even  superior,  to  Virgil,  others  consider  his  Poem 
only  as  a  mass  of  defects,  scarcely  relieved  by  an 
accidental  excellence.  His  extravagances  have  been 
frequently  commented  on;  and  we  think  ourselves 
discharged  from  the  obligation  of  retailing  the  un- 
merciful preface  of  Burmann,  and  the  scarcely  less 
'^  intolerant  observations  of  Spence. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Lucan  is  said 
to  have  written  a  Book  of  Saturnalia,  ten  Books  of 
SylvcB,  a  Tragedy  called  Medea,  and  fourteen  Saltic€B 
FabuUe,  or  Dramatic  Ballets.  Some  confound  the 
KaroKaviTfioi  with  the  Urbis  Ineertdium,  but  we  are  jus* 
tided  in  tlie  distinction  made  above  by  the  epitaph,  or 
*'  encomUm,'*  written  on  Lucan  by  Pomponius  Sabinus^ 
who  recognises  two  Poems  of  similar  argument : 

Hine  **  Sylv^,"  OEMINXQUB  **  Faeei,"  &c 

.    His  wife  Polla  Argentaria  also  was  a  literary  character^ 
rgen   na.  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  without  some  colour   of  probability, 

to  have  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Pharsalia, 
Seneca.  The  uncle  of  Lucan  was  the  celebrated  Lucius  An- 

His  Trage-  uj^vs  Seneca,  the  question  regarding  the  genuineness  of 
Whether  ''^^^^s^  Tragedies  is  one  of  some  obscurity.  All  the  ma- 
genuine  ?  nuscripts  uniformly  present  the  title  "L.  Annsi  Senecs." 
This  renders  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  work  is 
not  genuine,  unless  we  conceive  that  there  existed  some 
other  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  who  might  be  its  author. 
But  Martial, t  in  speaking  of  the  family,  mentions  only 
two  as  celebrated ;  Statins  mentions  none  but  the 
Philosopher  ;  |  and  Quinctilian,  also,  who  cites  a  verse 
from  the  Medea  of  Senecaj§  mentions  the  Philosopher 
only,  concerning  whom  he  observes  in  another  place, || 
that  he  excelled  in  almost  every  department  of  learning, 
and  that  his  speeches.  Poems,  epistles,  and  dialogues, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  public.il  Again  he  alludes  to 
a  discussion  which  took  place  between  Pomponius 
Secundus  and  Seneca,  relative  to  an  expression  of  the 
Tragedian  Attius ;  and  as  Pomponius  was  himself  a  Tra- 
gedian, and  a  Tragedian  was  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy, it  is  supposed  that  Seneca  hud  a  nearer  interest 
in  the  subject  than  that  of  a  mere  lover  of  such  litera- 
ture. The  testimony  of  Martial,  it  muft  be  confessed, 
is  urged  also  on  the  opposite  side ;  in  another  place  he 
calls  the  family  of  Seneca, "  docti  Seneca  ter  numeranda 
domus;'*  but  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  said,  that  these  words 
are  only  equivalent  to  the  •'  duosque  Senecas,  unicufnque 
Lucanum"  of  the  same  author,  which  words  allude  to 
Lucius  and  Marcus.  This  is,  after  all,  the  best  testi- 
mony that  can  be  adduced  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  The  next  is  that  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,**  who  very  circumstantially  distinguishes 
between  the  Philosopher  and  the  Tragedian  : 

*'  Non  quod  Cardnba  prapotent  aktmnU 
Faamdum  ciet,  hie  pules  kgendum  :  . 
Quorum  UNUS  coHt  hitpidum  Platona, 
IneoMsumque  mum  monei  Neronem  : 
Orehetirmm  quatii  ALTER  Euripidis, 
Pictumfaeeibut  JEtchyStm  ttfuutuM, 
Aut  plauMirit  aoliium  somare  ThespinJ' 

*  '<  Ut  dicam'  qnod  aentio,  nuigis  watoHhus  quhm  poetu  tmnume- 
randms."    Quinct.  lib.  x.  c  1. 
t  Mart  lib.  I.  ep.  62.  J  Encom.  Lueani, 

$  Qainct.  Uh.  ix.  c.  2.  |  Ibid.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 

**  Carm,  z.  ad  Jkhgn.FeL 


But  the   testimony  of  this  author  is,  as  we  have  Dedioeo^ 
before  had  occasion  to  notice,  of  very  small  value.     ^ 
That  of  Paulus  Diaconus  is  absolutely  of  none.    His    ^^' 


words  are,  **  hujus  {sc.  Neroms)  temparibuspoinapoUe-  ^"^y^ 
basii  Roma,  Lucanus,  JuvenaUs,  et  Pernus,  Senecaque 
Tragicus  -,"*  there  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  show      /.« 


A.O. 


T  Ibid.  lib.  viU.  c  3. 


tliat  the  Philosopher  was  not  meant;   because  the      to 
writer  is  speaking  of  him  only  in  his  poetical  capacity.     /^<i 
But  even  supposing  a  contradistinction  intended,  we 
cannot,  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  place  very  implicit 
reliance  on  a  writer  who  has  referred  Plutarch  to  the 
age  of  Nero  !  f   On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence 
of  antiquity  appears  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the 
Philosopher.    Be  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  however, 
the  production  of  whom  they  may,  they  are  Poems  of 
great  beauty  and  high  antiquity;    and  though  our 
readers  may  not  be  disposed,  with  Scaliger,^  to  con* 
sider  them  equal  to  any  Greek  Tragedies,  and  superior 
in  brilliancy  and  elegance  to  Euripides,  they  must  allow 
that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  fine  Poetry  and  sound 
Philosophy.    That  they  are   not  the  production  of 
modem  forgery  is  clear,  since  they  have  been  quoted 
not  only  by  Quinctilian,  as  cited  above,  but  by  Vale- 
rius Probus,§  Terentianus,||  Luctatius,^  (the  Scholiast 
on  Statins,)  and  Priscian.**    However,  we  must  admit 
that  the  Odwia,  if  written  by  the  Philosopher,  could 
never  have  been  published  during  his  liiPe,  as  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  catalogue  of  the  enormities  of 
Nero,   thrown  into  bold  relief  by   strong   poetical 
colouring.tt    It  might  indeed  be  urged,  that  instances 
are  not  wanting  of  Poets  who  defied  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure;  but  this  is  little  probable  in  the  case  of 
Seneca,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  Claudius. 

With  much  intrinsic  merit,  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca  Sutecf 
possess  an  additional  claim  to  interest,  as  the  only^^'^ 
entire  productions  of  the  Latin  Melpomene  which  have 
siurived  the  injuries  of  time  and  barbarism.  While 
they  serve  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Horace  con- 
cerning the  tragic  spirit  and  happy  daring  of  Roman 
bards,  they  exhibit  throughout  the  strongest  evidence 
that  they  were  composed  for  the  closet,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, at  this  period,  the  legitimate  Drama  of 
Rome  was  nearly  extinct. 

The  correspondent  of  Seneca,  Pouponius  Sbcundits,  '*"5^ 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  appears  to  have  been  Secoad^ 
the  only  person  who  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  Stage.  Quinctilian  con- 
siders him  the  first  of  Latin  Tragedians  ;|t  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  as  we  learn  from  his  nephew,§§  had  writ- 
ten a  life  of  him  in  two  Books.  Besides  these  unex* 
ceptionable  testimonies  to  his  excellence,  we  have  the 
no  less  valuable  authority  of  Tacitus, ||j|  for  pronoun- 
cing him  "  a  man  of  elegant  habits  and  splendid 
talents.*'  What  is  most  important  in  illustration  of  his 

*  Paul.  Diac.  Afisc,  HisL  lib.  Tiii. 

f  Ubi  iuprd.  Piatarch,  it  is  tnie,  lived  under  that  Emperor, 
but  mu8t>have  heea  a  minor  when  he  died,  whereas  it  is  obnons 
thatPauIus  thought  otherwise.  t  Seal.  Poet.  lib.  r.  c.  6. 

§  Val.  Prob.  Oramm,  Inst.  lib.  i.  de  syllab.  met,  past. 

II  Terent.  Maur.  de  met.  BucoL  et  de  met.  Ucndecas* 

f  Luct.  lib.  iv.  Theb.  ♦•  Prise,  lib.  vi. 

ft  We  have  confined  ourselves,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  this  qaei* 
tion,  to  ancient  testimony  only.  Those  who  wbh  to  prosecute 
the  subject  may  consult  the  works  of  Justus  Lipsius,  Heiosioi* 
Erasmus,  and  Scaliger  ;  and  Brumoy's  TA^dtre  dea  Greet. 

tl  Quinct  lib.  x.  c.  1.  §§  PUn.  Ub.  iii.  ep.  5. 

II  ti  TacAun.  v.  viii. 
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Biognpliy.  opinions  of  dramatic  excellence^  is  an  anecdote  of  him 
related  by  Pliny,  which  proves  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  prevalent  fashion  of  writing  for  the  closet 
Whenever  his  friends  suggested  an  improvement,  he 
always  replied,  "1  appeal  to  the  public.*'  But  this 
example  was  unsupported,  and  accordingly  we  find  no 
traces  of  eminent  dramatic  success  after  his  time,  unless 

Tirpoiiis.  we  are  to  except  one  Viroinius,  who  wrote  Comedies 
both  on  the  old  and  new  school,  and  Mimiambics,  and 
who  is  celebrated  by  the  younger  Pliny*  as  a  paragon 
of  universal  perfection.  But  Pliny's  extravagant  com- 
mendations, and  his  expression  "circd,  me  tantitm 
henignitate  nimid  excessit"  coupled  with  the  gross  ego- 
tism of  the  writer,  and  independent  of  all  other  support, 
justly  render  this  evidence  suspicious.  Maternus,  as 
we  learn  from  Tacitus,  t  wrote  three  Tragedies,  entitled, 
Caio,  Medea,  and  Thyestes;  and  Martial  has  this  Epigram 
on  Sc^svA  Memor,  brother  of  Tumus  the  Satirist : 

"  Clanufroude  Jovis,  Romani  fama  cotliurni, 
Spirat  jlpelUA  redditus  arte  MemorJ^X 

Varro,  also,  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  same  author  : 

'<  VarrOf  Sophocleo  non  in6ciande  cothurno, 

Nee  minut  in  CalabrA  sutpiciende  lyrdy**  &c.§ 

Whether  "  Calabra  lyra*  alludes  to  Horace  or  Ennius, 
is  a  question  which  must  remain  undecided  until  the 
works  of  this  Poet  are  found.  It  seems  that  he  was 
also  a  Mimographer;  and,  apparently,  composed  a 
piece  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Phasma  of  a 
certain  Catullus  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  (Sat.  8.) 

Of  the  Epigrams  ascribed  to  Seneca,  it  is  needless 
to  say  more  than  that  they  are  so  exquisitely  frigid,  that 
they  become  sometimes  amusing, — ^as  the  extremes  of 
beat  and  cold  are  said  to  produce  similar  sensations. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  doggrel  which 
they  contain  could  ever  fall  from  the  pen  of  the 
Tragedian,  and  the  undoubted  author  of  a  work  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which  we  now 
come  more  particularly  to  consider,  the  curious  and 
celebrated  'AiroKcXoKvtrrutrt^,  But  here  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  premise  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  Satiri- 
cal literature  in  the  age  of  the  first  Emperors. 

The  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  produc-* 
tion  of  Satire,  are  not  always  the  most  propitious  to 
its  publication.  As  the  objects  of  Satire  are  vice  and 
folly,  wherever  they  predominate,  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous of  necessity  become  Satirists,  and  even  where 
nature  denies,  indignation  prompts  the  verse.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Satirist  can  rarely  disclose  his  opinions  with  safety*  j 
and  this  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  age  of  the 
early  Emperors.  Under  those  capricious  tyrants  all 
literary  occupation  was  unsafe  ;  but  to  name  an  indi- 
vidual was  almost  certain  destruction. ||  Miixxs  Satur- 
ninus,  for  writing  satirical  verses  on  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  -,%  Sextius 
Vestilius,  Mamercus  Scaurus,  and  Sextus  Paconianus, 
all  suffered  death  on  conviction  or  suspicion  of  simUar 
offences  3  and  Caius  Cominius,  a  Roman  Knight,  who 

•  Flin.  lib.  ri.  ep.  21.  f  DiaL  de  Orai,  iL  3. 

t  Mart.  lib.  xi.  ep.  10.  $  lib.  v.  ep.  31. 

11       <«  Pone  TigeiHiuim,  trndA  lucebU  in  illA, 

QmA  ttantea  ardent,  quijlxo  gntture /kmant, 
Bt  latum  medid  tulcum  dedmcii  arend" 

JuY.  Sat.  1.  155. 
Wbntever  these  corrupt  and  inexplicable  lines  may  be  supposed 
to  mtend  UtcrallT,  the  general  meaning  is  aufficiently  clear, 
f  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Irii./n.  ;  Tac.  ^nh.  vi.  9, 29,  39 
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had  been  equally  guilty,  was  with  difficulty  saved  DccKaeof 
through  the  intercession  of  his  brother.  Nor  was  it 
much  less  perilous  to  attack  vice  in  the  abstract  |  the 
piilty  are  always  disposed  to  appropriate  what  they 
know  to  be  merited ;  and  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  con- 
science of  the  Emperor  acquitted  a  Poet,  there  were 
those  around  him  whose  internal  admonitions  were  less 
readily  pacified.  It  is  therefore  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non that  this  period  produced  any  Satire  at  aU  $  and  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  few  whose  virtuous 
indignation  surpassed  theif'  woiidly  prudence,  were 
careful,  while  they  gave  vent  to  the  ebullition  of  re- 
volting integrity,  to  adopt  what  they  r^arded  a  safe 
degree  of  ^obscurity.  If  this  was  necessary  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  as  that  Poet  intimates  that  it  was,* 
it  was  incalculably  more  so  in  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  treating.  Various,  therefore,  were  the  methods^ 
resorted  to  by  those  who  felt  themselves  unable  to 
stem  the  exuberance  of  the  satiric  vein.  Lucan  con- 
cealed it  beneath  ironical  adulation  ;  Persius  resorted  , 
to  obscure  and  intricate  metaphor  and  sig^ficant  per- 
sonification. During  the  life  of  Claudius,  Seneca, 
although  he  had  personal  as  well  as  public  motives  of 
dislike  to  that  weak  and  unjust  Prince,  suppressed  his 
real  feelings  with  what  may  be  thotu?ht  something 
more,  or  perhaps  less,  than  fortitude;  lor,  in  his  letter 
to  Polybius,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  written  while 
he  was  smarting  under  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  he 
calls  him,  "the  truly  gentle,"  "whose  first  virtue  is 
clemency,"  "whose  memory  comprehends  all  the 
maxims  of  the  sages ;"  and,  at  last,  "  the  great  and 
most  illustrious  Deity  !**  But  when  the  base  object 
of  his  baser  adulation  was  no  longer  accessible  to  its 
solicitations,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  make 
the  most  ample  possible  atonement  for  the  expressions 
wrung  from  him  by  urgent  misery  and  misplaced  hope : 
and  he  who  on  earth  was  a  present  God,  in  the  regions 
of  disembodied  spirits  becomes  the  kindred  associate 
of  pumpkins !  The  contrast  which  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero  presented  to  that  of  his  brutish  predeces- 
sor, afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  undisguised 
expression  of  opinion;  and  this  facility  seemed  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  Seneca,  in  consequence  of  his 
relative  situation  with  regard  to  the  new  Monarch. 
The  'AwoKo\oKvtnu)<ri9,  therefore,  speaks  a  plain  and  'V**"^^ 
unfettered  language  j  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  **^*^" 
a  hand  expatiating  and  exulting  in  the  removal  of  its 
manacle,t  and,  as  it  is  the  only  Satire  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  these  times  have  transmitted  to  us,  it  would 
be  valuable,  even  had  it  no  other  merit  than  curiosity. 
It  is  also  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  Varronian 
Satire,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  we  have  else- 
where discussed. 

But  indeed  the  'AmoKoXoKvpruxrw  is  a  piece  of  great 
intrinsic  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  originality, 
or  at  least,  its  original  air  j  for  whatever  the  compo- 
sitions of  Varro  may  have  been,  it  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  anterior  extant  Latin 
production.  The  title  itself  is  extremely  ingenious, 
being  a  kind  of  caricature  of  the  ajroOtwaif,  or 
airaOavarwiTtv,  by  which  it  is  intimated  that,  instead  of 
being  translated  to  the  condition  and  society  of  the 

I ~~' — — — ^— 

*  Vide  Jur.  Sat*  I.  pattim.  preesrrtim  sub /In, 

t  **  Ego  seiome  Ubemm  factum  ex  quo  diemamim  ohiit  ille  fui 

verum  proverbium/ecerat,  atit  regem  ant  fatuum  nascl  oportrre." 

Senec  'AwoicokoK6irr,  tub  init.  ^ 
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Mogiup^*  Ctod9,  ChnAoB  wM  more  appropriately  conveyed  to 
the  pafodise  of  goitfdo  or  pomf^nft,  ty ngs  which  in 
life  he  had  aM>8t  resemUed  in  grosanees  and  fatuity. 
The  raillary  on  Goaaixiiua»  who  fweteaded  to  have  seen 
DniBilhi,  the  enter  of  Caligula,  afloaikd  to  heaven  j  the 
emMidl  of  the  Gods,  and  speech  of  Augustus ;  the 
expulskm  of  Claodhia  from  heaven ;  his  funeral  dirge  i 
his  descent  to  the  shades,  aad  the  discussion  which  there 
takes  place  on  the  nature  of  the  pnnishment  suited  to 
him  }  and,  lastly,  his  condemnation  to  play  for  ever 
with  a  hottomiess  £ce-box,  are  aU  strokes  of  a  mteter* 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  work  determined 
Nero  to  remove  Seneca  at  the  first  favourable  opportur 
nity ',  since  it  was  obvious  that,  had  the  Sacirist  sur- 
vived fainiy  his  own  memory  wo«id  have  been  treated 
as  unceremonaonaly  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 

Although  Seneca  had  not  the  fortitude  toavailhkasetf 
as  largely  as  he  might  have  done,  of  the  genius  and  the 
materials  which  he  possessed  lor  Satire,  others  were  leas 
circumapect.  One  ofthe  principal  of  these  was  Muieoa 

ComutuB.  Annjbus  Coknctus,  if  we  regard  oonaiUeration  and 
learning :  but  his  writings  of  this  description  must  ha¥e 
been  very  scanty,  inasomcfa  as  it  has  been  questioned 
whefther  any  sudi  ever  existed.  But  Fulgentius  Plan» 
ciades,  as  quoted  by  Casaubon  in  bis  daborate  Treatise 
on  this  snbfeot,  expressly  cites  bis  Satire,  '^TitwUliUum : 
M.  Comuttts  m  Satnrd  ait :  TiMilUu  sai  eedo  UbL'*  As 
the  preceptor  of  Persins,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
first  kindled  the  spirit  of  Satire  in  the  breast  of  that 
Poet ;  but  this  conclusion  has  been  loo  precipitately 
deduqed  from  some  verses  spoken  in  his  person  by 
Pevstus,  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  addressed : 

"  Varbu  t9g€B  seyueris  ;  JtmeturA  e$UUd»u  acri^ 
Ore  ierit  mMb'co,  palhntet  radtre  moret 
DocTUS  et  ingeHuo  culpam  defigere  lud9  :" 

for  **  doctus"  may  simply  mean  akUful,  and,  even 
though  it  should  not  do  so,  it  will  not  hence  follow 
^at  Persius  caught  the  Satiric  fire  from  any  regular 
production  of  Cornutus.  Indeed  Suetonius  expressly 
says  of  Persius,  that  h  was  not  until  he  had  completed 
his  scholastic  exercises,  and  read  the  Xth  Book  cf 
Liucilitts,  that  his  taste  for  Satire  became  conspicuous  j 
although  it  will  still  remain  highly  probable  that  his 
relish  for  this  Poet  was  the  result  of  habits  of  think- 
ing engendere<l  by  his  preceptor.  But  whether  this 
author  was  as  eminent  in  Satire  as  in  other  branches 
of  literary  excellence,  must  now  be  for  ever  uncertain. 
-Unquestionable  it  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  erudition.  Suetonius*  informs  us  that  he  was  a 
Tragedian ;  but  his  greatest  reputation  was  in  Philo- 
•ophy.  Such,  however,  was  the  opinion  of  hisuniver- 
-aal  taste  and  information,  that  Nero  consulted  him 
on  the  conduct  of  a  Poem  which  he  had  just  begun 
on  the  Roman  History.  His  opinion,  unfortunately, 
happened  to  disagree  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  who 
•rewarded  him  vrith  banishment,  and  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve Suidast)  with  death.  He  enjoyed,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pupil  Persius  accomplish  his 
honourable  career.  To  this  eminent  Satirist  the  course 
of  our  observations  will  now  conduct  us. 

AuLos  Pffnsius  Flacous,!  descended  of  an  ancient, 
though  plebeian  family^§  was  bom  at  FokUerra,  now 
Volterra,  in  Etruria,  u.  c.  786.     Such,  at  least,  is  the 
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♦  In  VU,  Ptrni. 
I  Suet.  Vit.  PtrnL 


t  Suid.  K^^os 


%  PUbdam  [^cniem  PerMit]  faissefuli  suadentf  in  gtHhus  nam, 
puMiiciam,  ejus  nomims  cekhratwr,    Casaub.  Conim,  in  Pert, 


subataoce  of  ancient  testimony.*    But  some  modems  Oedloetf 
conclude  that  he  was  born  at  LmM  Portu$,  In  Liguria,    ^^ 
from  the  following  verses,  which,  in  truth,  relate  to  ^^' 
the  place  of  his  residence : 

**  MAi  MMff  JUgm  om 
intepet^  ktfbtrnatfue  MEUM  awre,  puL  kUut  ingtnt 
Dant  teopuUf  et  multA  Uttua  *e  valle  reeeptaL 
*'  LuNAi  PORTun  est  operof  cognMcere,  ctvcsv.** 

He  was,  however,  himself  a  Roman  Elnight,  and  con- 
nected with  the  first  families  in  Rome.  At  the  age 
of  six  years  he  lost  his  father  ;  his  mother  contracted 
a  second  marriage,  which  was  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband  not  many  years  after.  He  studied  tiU 
his  twelfth  year  at  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  afterwards 
he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
under  Remmius  Paljsmon  and  Virginius  FLaccus.  Pteoa. 
The  firmer  of  these  afiected  to  be  a  Poet.  He  wrote 
to  please  the  vulgar  ;t  but  so  preposterous  was  his 
vanity,  that  he  conceived  that  Virgil  had  been  inspired 
to  predict  him  in  the  emphatic  hemistich, 

<'  Venit  ecce  PaUemonJ* 

By  a  low  quibble  on  the  name  of  Varro,  (borrowed, 
as  we  must  admit,  from  Cicero,}  he  called  that  most 
learned  of  all  the  Romans  a  swine ;  and  affirmed  that 
learning  was  born  and  would  perish  with  himself.  He 
was  originally  a  slave ;  and  his  mind  appears  never  to 
have  been  emancipated,  as  even  Tiberius  and  Claudios 
pronounced  him  utterly  unfit  for  a  guardian  of  youth. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  Persius  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Cornutus,  whom  we  have  just  noticed, 
whose  faithful  disciple  and  friend  he  ever  after  con- 
tinued. Here  it  was  that  he  intimately  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  many  Poets  and  literary  men,  especially 
of  his  fellow-pupil  Lucan,  whose  admiration  of  his 
writings  was  so  excessive,  that,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Suetonius,  he  with  difficulty  restrained^  himself  from 
open  commendation  when  Persius  recited.  His  life, 
at  least  the  information  we  possess  respecting  it,  pre- 
sents no  prominent  occurrence  j  he  is  described  by  his 
Biographer  as  handsome  in  person,  gentle  in  manners, 
and  even  of  maiden  modesty  j  of  temperate  habits, 
and  remarkably  afifectionate  to  his  relations.  At  his 
death,  which  took  place  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  bequeathed  his  library  and  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  his  preceptor  Cornutus  5  the  Philosopher, 
however,  retained  the  books  only,  and  sent  back  the 
money  to  the  sisters  of  his  pupil. 

That  a  Satirist  of  the  Neronian  period  should  be 
allowed  to  descend  to  his  grave  in  peace,  is  an  event 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  remark  ;  but,  m  the  case 
of  Persius,  Fate,  perhaps,  did  no  more  than  anticipate 
the  tyrant ;  besides  which  consideration,  the  Satirist 
himself  was  remarkably  cautious  and  guarded,  and  even 
did  not  always  trust  his  own  circumspection,  but  si^- 
mitted  his  writings,  before  publication,  to  his  faithfol 
and  judicious  preceptor.  That  he  did  not  spare  the 
Emperor  we  know  from  the  consent  of  all  tradition 
respecting  his  IVth  Satire,  wherein  Socrates  is  described 
as  inveighing  against  the  vices  of  Alcibiades.  Nothm^i 
however,  can  be  more  cautiously  managed  than  this 
Satire  >  so  incapable  was  it  of  sdf-appropriation,  ex- 
cept by  conscious  guilt,  that  to  have  resented  it  wonid 


^  Enseb.  Chron, ;  Cassiodor.  FoMt, 
f  Scfibat  earmiHa  dreuli*  Pmlmmom  7— 

Me  ransjwat  anfi^Mf  flmeert. 

Mart.'lifa.ii.eP''^ 
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Biognpliy.  hK9e  been  to  confess  its  truth  and  'pmgmmcf.  On  ons 
occasion  he  showed  to  Comutns  his  ist  Satire,  in 
which  he  had  ridictiled  the  literary  taste  of  his  ihnes* 
and  in  which  Nero  was  by  no  means  spared,  althoi^ 
perhaps  not  described  in  the  following  verse  : 

Auriculai  athd  Mida  reae  ^iet. 

An  expression  apparently  as  little  capable  of  appro- 
priation as  any  in  the  IVth ;  bis  preceptor,  however, 
thought  otherwise^  and  altered  the  verse  as  it  now 
stands. 

Auriculas  asini  ^t  non  haiet  T 

From  this  anecdote  Bayle;,*  in  a  note,  which  we  will  not 
injure  by  abridgement,  concludes,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
Tcry  justly,  that  the  verses  in  the  Ist  Satire  said  to  be 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  Nero,  could  not  have 
been  the  production  of  that  Prince ;  inasmuch  as  Buch 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Poet  would  have  been  in- 
calculably more  imprudent  than  the  veiy  questionable 
passage  which  Cornutus  compelled  him  to  alter. 

It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  prudent  abstinence  from  ihe 
very  semblance  of  personality,  that  the  Satires  of 
Fersius  are  partly  indebted  for  that  intense  obscurHy 
which  presents  so  formidable  a  counterpoise  to  their 
sterling  merit.  Yet  it  is  impossible  always  to  acquit 
thjeir  author  of  partiality  for  the  dark  and  difficult, 
even  where  he  had  no  prudential  considerations  to  cry 
"ffKoriffov,'*  as  Casaubon  telb  us  his  preceptor  Cornutus 
was  accustomed  to  do.  His  Biographer,  no  less  cir- 
cumstantial than  concise,  informs  us  that  he  wrote 
seldom  and  slowly ;  which  latter  circumstance  proves 
that  his  obscurities  cannot  be  the  result  of  hasty  and 
careless  composition.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
hypothesis  of  Tiraboschi  to  be  no  less  true  than  inge- 
nious, that  a  vain  ambition  of  excelling  Horace  .misled 
Persius,  just  as  the  desire  of  surpassing  Virgil  seduced 
his  friend  Lucan.  In  an  elaborate  endeavour  to  exceed 
the  conciseness  and  terseness  of  his  model,  he  en- 
countered a  danger  which  Horace  himself  had  per- 
ceived and  pointed  out.f  His  £fficulties,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  augmented  by  time  and  transcription,  as 
is  evident  from  the  high  popularity  which  he  enjoyed 
among  his  contemporaries^  and  immediate  successors ; 
and  although  conceits  and  metaphors  which  would  have 
been  openly  exploded  in  the  age  of  Horace,  were 
studied  and  applauded  in  that  of  Quinctilian ;  yet 
that  Critic,  so  greatly  superior  to  the  errors  of  his  time, 
is  to  be  heard  with  deference,  when  he  tdls  us  that 
Persius,  in  a  single  volume,  has  earned  a  considerable 
proportion  of  real  glory.  § 

The  Satires  of  Persius,  as  we  now  have  them,  were 
revised  by  Cornutus,  and  edited  by  Cjesius  Bassus,  the 
intimate  friend  of  the*author,  to  whom  the  Vlth  was 
addressed,  and  who  has  been  confounded  with  Gavins 
Bassus,  to  whom  Fulgentius  ascribes  a  Satire,  {yoc. 
Veruina.']  This  Caesius  has  received  very  high  com- 
mendation from  Quinctilian,  (lib.  x.  c.  1.)  After  the 
well  known  declaration  respecting  Horace,  that  he 
was  ^he  only  Latin  Lyric  worth  perusal,  the  Critic 
proceeds  :  Si  quern  adjicere  veHs,  is  erit  Camts  Bassus, 
quern  nuper  v^lmus :  but  the  succeeding  passage  is 
stiH  more  curious  :    sed  eum  longe  pracedtmt  ingema 


*  Bayle,  Did.  voc.  Perse. 

i*  JBrevit  etae  Utboro, 

Ohic«nu/lo»  Art,  Poet,  25. 

X  **  Edifum  Ubrum  continuo  mirari  homines  et  deripere  arpentnt" 
Soet  in  VUA,  §  Qninct.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 


Toetiy. 


MenlMMk  For,  as  fitf  as  other  testimony  is  eoncemed,  DtcUneor 
we  know  of  no  Lyrist  worthy  i$£  beiqg  named  with  La^ 
Horace.  The  few  that  occur  wlU  be  mentioned  as 
we  advance.  Some  unlDished  verses  at  the  end  of  the 
work  of  Persias,  (which  are  si^posed  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  another  Sataiw,)  were  cancelled.  Besides 
this  work,  Fersius  had  composed,  when  very  young,  a 
protextate  Play,  a  Book  ctdled  *Odoiropuca,  and  some 
verses  on  the  nnfortunate  .and  heroic  Arria ;  all  which 
productions  his  jnother,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Cor- 
nutus, caused  to  be  desttoyed. 

Such  are  the  most  important  authentic  particulars 
respecting  the  atate  of  Satire  under  the  dominion  of 
Nero .;  but  it  wiU  be  convenient  slightly  to  transgress 
the  limits  of  liie  period  which  we  are  now  treating,  in 
oider  to  notice  those  Satirists,  the  analogy  of  whose 
aohjects  and  gendus  appears  to  demand  our  present 
attention.  We  cannot  advance  to  these  more  systema* 
tkailj,  than  by  a  review  of  the  slender  and  obscure 
particulars  which  exist  respecting  the  writings  of 
FsryaoMius.  That  this  subject,  however,  has  been  in-  Petronias.. 
solved  in  jnore  difficulty  than  really  belongs  to  it,  we 
think  we  shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to  show.  In 
the  year  1664,  Marinas  Statilius,  a  literary  Dalmatiai^ 
published  at  Padua  a  fragment  from  a  manuscriiit 
which  he  discovered  at  Traw,  and  which  was  afterwards 
purchased  at  Rome,  for  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  the  year  1703.  The  celebrated  Mr.  J.  B.  Gail, 
wiho  is  one  of  the  Curators  of  this  library,  has  politely 
allowed  Mr.  <jiukani,  a  young  gentlenoan  of  consi- 
derable learning,  ena^ployed  in  the  Manuscript  depart- 
ment, to  afford  us  the  following  circumsUmtial  infor- 
mation respecting  this  valuable  codex,  which  is 
classed  in  the  library  under  the  number  79d9.  "  It  is 
a  small  folio,  two  fingers  thick,  written  on  very  sub- 
fitantial  paper,  and  in  a  very  legible  hand.  The  thles 
are  in  vermilion ;  the  beginnings  of  the  <;hi^ters,  &c. 
are  aAso  in  vennilion  or  blue.  It  contains  the  Poeme 
of  Tibttllus,  Propentius,  and  Catullus,  as  we  have 
them  in  the  ordinary  printed  editions ;  then  appears 
the  date  of  the  20th  of  November,  1423.  After  these 
oomes  the  letter  of  Sappho,  ftnd  then  the  work  of 
Petronius.  The  extracts  are  entitled  *  Peironii  Arbitri 
satyri  fragmenia  ex  libra  quinto  dedmo  et  sexto  dedmo/ 
and  begin  thus,  '  oum*  (and  not  ^nrnn  as  in  the 
printed  copies)  '  in  alio  genere  Jwriarum  declamatory 
mquietantur,*  &c.  After  these  fragments,  which  occupy 
twenty-on<s  pages  of  the  manuscript,  we  have  a  piece 
without  title  or  mentiim  of  its  author,  which  is  the 
supper  of  TrinuJcio.  It  begins  thus,  '  Fenerat  jam 
ieriius  dies,  id  est,  eacpectaOo  libera  canm,'  and  ends 
with  the  following:  ' nos  wxasionem,  opporiunissimam 
nacti,  Agamemnoni  verba  dedimus,  raptimque  tarn  plan^ 
quam  ex  incendio  Jugimus*  This  piece  is  complete  by 
itself,  and  does  not  recur  in  the  other  extracts.  Then 
follows  the  Af orefum,  attributed  to  VirgLl,and  afterwards 
the  PJumix  of  Claudian.  The  latter  piece  is  in  the 
character  of  the  XVII th  century,  while  the  rest  of  the 
manuscript  is  in  that  of  the  X  Vth."  The  publication  of 
this  manuscript  excited  a  great  sensation  among  the 
learned,  to  great  numbers  of  whom  the  original  was 
submitted  ;  and  by  far  the  majority  of  the  judges  de- 
cided in  favour  of  its  antiquity.  Strong  as  was  this  ex- 
ternal evidence,  the  internal  is  yet  more  valuable ;  since 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  forgery  of  this 
length  which  would  not,  in  some  point  or  other,  betray 
itself.  Moreover  forgeries  are  always  most  common  of 
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Biogrtphj.  those  authors,  fragments  of  whose  writings  are  to  be 
found  in  others,  which  thus  appear  to  countenance  the 
fraud.  But  of  the  writings  of  Petronius,  only  a  few  dis- 
jointed words  and  expressions  have  been  preserved  by 
other  authors,  and  even  those  have  not  been  copied  into 
the  manuscript,  as  they  most  probably  would  have  been, 
were  it  not  a  genuine  monument  of  antiquity.  The 
very  obscurities  which  pervade  the  work  are  such  as 
might  be  expected,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is,  avow- 
edly, a  very  small  fragment,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
copy  which  has  reached  our  hands.  The  difficulty  of 
forging  a  work  like  the  Satyricon  will  better  appear, 
when  it  is  considered  that  such  an  attempt  was  actually 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  named  Nodot,  who  pretended 
that  the  entire  work  of  Petronins  had  been  found  at 
Belgrade,  in  the  siege  of  that  town  in  1688.  The 
forged  manuscript  was  published ;  but  the  contempt 
which  it  excited  was  no  less  universal  than  the  con- 
sideration which  was  shown  to  the  manuscript  of 
Statilius. 

Assuming  therefore,  what  there  seems  good  reason  to 
assume,  that  this  work  is  a  genuine,  though  corrupted, 
monument  of  antiquity ;  the  next  subject  for  considera- 
tion, will  be  the  determination  of  the  author.  It  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  how  scholars  could  ever  have 
adjudged  this  honour  (if  any  it  be)  to  any  other  than 
Petronius  Arbiter,  of  whom  Tacitus*  gives  the  following 
singular  account :  *'  The  days  of  Caiusf  Petronius  were 
past  in  sleep  ;  his  nights  in  the  business  and  relaxations 
of  life.  As  others  attain  fame  by  exertion,  so  he  acquired 
It  by  sloth  }  nor  was  he,  like  jnost  spendthrifts,  con- 
sidered a  profligate  debauchee,  but  rather  an  elaborate 
voluptuary.  The  more  negligent  and  free  were  his 
conduct  and  words,  the  more  agreeable  was  his  sim- 
plicity regarded.  When  he  was  Proconsul  of  Bithynia, 
and,  afterwards  Consul,  he  showed  himself  vigorous 
and  equal  to  business  3  but,  after  this,  returning  to 
his  vices,  or  his  imitations  of  vice,  he  became  one  of 
the  few  intimates,  and  steward  of  the  refioementst  of 
Nero,  who  esteemed  nothing  elegant  and  polite,  but 
what  Petronius  had  nreviously  approved.  In  this 
situation  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  who 
beheld  in  him  a  rival  and  a  superior  in  the  science  of 
pleasure.  Accordingly  he  bribed  a  slave  to  report 
Petronius  as  the  friend  of  Scevinus  :  then  committing 
all  his  household  to  prison,  he  effectually  deprived  him 
of  a  defence.  It  chanced  that,  at  that  time,  the  Em- 
peror made  an  excursion  into  Campania,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Cumae,  where  Petronius  lay,  who  resolved  no 
longer  to  endure  the  suspense  of  hope  and  fear.  Nor 
did  he  have  recourse  to  instantaneous  death,  but  open- 
ing bis  veins,  bound  them  again  from  time  to  time. 


•  Tac.  ^nn,  xvi,  18. 

t  Toe  praenomen  of  this  man  seems  not  to  have  been  distinctly 
known ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  intended  by  Pliny  (lib. 
xxxrii.  c.  2.)  in  the  following  passage :  **  Titus  Petromtu,  Con- 
sularit,  moriturua,  invidiA  Neronit  principitf  ui  mensam  ejut  exhtt- 
redaret,  truilam  myrrhinam  CCC,  N^.  empiam  freait,"  Plutarch 
alio,  in  his  Treatise  "  xus  &tf  tIi  BieucpivM  r^  KdKeuca  ri  4>l\8," 
names  him  "Htus  ;  11  tAs  A<r«T«  koI  iroXvrcActs  «s  iwcpoXoyiajf  Ka\ 
pvwapiay  iMMfwruf,  6<nrfp  Nfpwva  Tiros  nrrp^Fioj."  The  Scholiast 
on  Juvenal,  ho^^'erer,  terms  him  Publius.  fSchol.  in  Jut.  Sat,  6, 
V.  637.) 

J  ••  Arbiter  eieffOH/iarum"  an  expression  easier  to  understand 
than  translate,  and  which  is  no  where  in  modern  languages  re- 
presented so  well  as  by  the  French  Mnttre  det  meniu  plaUirt. 
From  this  circumstance  Petronius  derived  his  name  of  Printer 
which  at  once  identifies  him.  ' 


During  this  process  he  discoursed  with  his  friends, but  Dediaeof 
not  on  serious  subjects,  nor  with  any  view  to  a  reputa*     1^ 
tion  for  fortitude  ;  and  listened  not  to  discussions  on  ^^* 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  opinions  of  phi-  ^"T^ 
losophers,   but   to  light  songs   and   careless  verses. 
Some  of  his  slaves  he  emancipated,  others  be  punished ;    ^' 
he  walked  abroad,  and  slept ;  that  his  death,  although      t^' 
violent,  might  appear  natural.     Unlike  the  generality     ^ 
of  the  victims  of  Nero,  he  did  not  in  his  Will  flatter 
the  Prince  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  men  in  power ; 
but  having  described  the  Imperial  debaucheries,  with 
the  names  of  those  who  shared  them,  and  every  new 
variety  of  impurity,  he  sealed  the  document,  and  sent 
it  to  Nero  :  taking  care,  however,  to  break  the  die, 
lest  it  should  afterwards  prove  dangerous  to  the  inno- 
cent" 

There  is  little  ancient  testimony  besid<^s  this  con- 
cerning Petronius ;  he  is  seldom  referred  to  or  quoted ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  Petronius 
Arbiter  was  ever  known    to   antiquity.    Nor  is  it, 
indeed,  probable,  since  the  name  was,  most  likelv, 
strictly  personal,  as  it  denoted  an  office.     If  the  work, 
therefore,  now  in  our  hands,  be  really  the  production 
of  a  Petronius  Arbiter,  there  can  be  little  diiiiculty  in 
assigning  his  identity.    The  whole  cast  of  the  work 
is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  a  character 
like  that  described  by  Tacitus  :  extremely  licentious, 
yet  very  elegant.  The  former  part  of  this  opinion  will 
never  be  controverted :  in  the  latter  we  are  supported 
by  the  majority  of  Scholars  and  Critics ;  although 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  drawn 
arguments  against  the  authority  of  the  work  from  its 
barbarisms  and  false  Latinity.     But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  author  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
mutilated  state,  and  on  the  faith  of  a  single  copy,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  solecisms 
and  obscurities  which   disfigure    the    Satyricon   ore 
owing  to  these  circumstances.     Certain  it  is  that  the 
criticisms  of  Petronius  evince  a  writer  well  acquainted, 
both  by  taste  and  study,  with  the  principles  of  compo- 
sition 3  and  for  these  he  has  obtained  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  placed   in  the  shrine   of  Aristotle, 
Horace,  and  Longinus,  by  a  Critic  unexcelled  by  any : 

"  Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronins  please : 

The  scholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  case."* 

His  Poem,  too,  on  the  Civil  wars,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  his  critical  principles,  will  bear 
an  advantageous  comparison  with  Lucun,  and  proves 
him  to  have  understood,  as  well  as  learned  the  maxims 
and  uses  of  literary  criticism.  Thus  the  style  and 
subjects  of  the  Satyricon  confirm,  as  well  the  belief  of 
its  genuineness,  as  the  arguments  which  assign  the 
identity  of  its  author. 

From  what  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  document  sent  by  Petronius  to 
the  Emperor,  was  no  other  than  that  of  which  we  now 
possess  a  very  small  portion.  But  this  opinion  we 
cannot  admit.  For  in  the  statement  of  Tficitus, 
Petronius  exposed  the  Prince's  minions  by  name; 
whereas  all  the  names  in  the  Satyricon  are  significant, 
and,  by  consequence,  fictitious.  And  whatever  may 
have  been  the  indifference  which  marked  the  last  days 
of  Petronius,  we  cannot  suppose  that  nature,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  have  enabled  him  to  compose 
a  work  in  sixteen  Books,  to  which  extent,  as  the  manu- 


Pope,  Essay  on  Crit,  V.  ^67. 
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Biognphf.  script  informs  us,  the  Sahjricon  actually  reached.  In 
the  absence  of  data,  we  can  assign  to  this  work  no 
object,  nor  can  we  very  satisfactorily  investigate  its 
main  subject,  so  brief  and  unconnected  are  the  portions 
which  remain.  It  is,  apparently,  a  romance ;  but, 
whatever  we  are  to  consider  it,  perhaps  there  is  no 
work  of  antiquity,  the  corruptions  and  imperfections 
of  which  are  so  little  to  be  regretted. 

That  the  work  was  entitled  Satyrica,  and  not  Saty^ 
ficon,  appears  the  most  probable  supposition.  Satyri" 
c6n  libri,  when  the  distinction  of  books  was  lost,  ^asily 
became  Satyricon.  Fulgentius*  mentions  two  works 
of  Petronius,  beside  the  Satyricon,  called  Euscius  and 
Albuda,  Concerning  these  we  have  no  further  infor- 
mation. 

Balzac,  in  his  Entretlens  Littiraires,  (ep.  4,  ch.  iv.) 
first  presented  the  world  with  thirty  lines  of  a  Satire 
from  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  were  thence  copied 
by  Burmann  into  his  Anlhologia,  and  have  been  gene- 
rally considered  genuine.  They  are  an  animated  and 
indignant  survey  of  the  Court  and  policy  of  Nero ; 
and  as  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  many  collec- 
tions, and  are  eminently  illustrative  of  the  poetical 
character  of  the  period,  our  readers  may  not  be  dia* 
pleased  to  find  them  here. 

£rgo/amem  miseram,  out  epulis  infiua  venenn, 
Et  populum  exshuffvemt  pinguitque  infunut  amicot, 
Ei  moUe  imperii  ieidum  tub  nomine  pacts , 
Et  guodcunque  Otis  nunc  aurea  dicitur  esias, 
Marmurecsque  canent  lacrytnosa  incendia  Rom^, 
Vi/ormosum  alifuid,  nigrts  et  solatia  noctis  T 
Erf(o  re  bene  gestA,  et  leto  matris  ovantem^ 
Maternisque  canent  cupidum  concurrere  Dirts, 
Et  Diras  alias  opponere,  et  anguibus  angues, 
jitque  novos  gladios  p^usque  ostendere  letum  t 
Sttva  canent  1  obscctua  canent, fmdosque  hymemtos 
Uxoris  pueri,  veneris  monumetUa  n^/andds  t 
Nil  Musas  ceanisse  pudet,  nee  nominis  oHm 
Virgineif/anuequejuvat  memimsse  prioris. 
Ak  I  pudor  estinctus  I  doctteque  {infanda  /)  turbee 
Sub  titulo  prostant !  et  queis  genus  ab  Jove  summo, 
Res  hominum  suprh  evectte  et  nuWus  egentes, 
Asse  merent  viii,  et  sancto  se  corpore  foedant  / 
SciUeet  out  MenttfaciUs  parere  superbo, 
Aut  nutu  Pofycietif  etparcA  laude  beatee, 
Usque  adeo  macula*  ardent  infronte  recentes, 
Hestemique  Getes  vincla  et  vestigia  Jlagri.  ' 
Quineiittm,  patrem  obUtm  et  cognata  deorum 
Numina,  et  antiquum  casUt  pietatis  honorem, 
Proh  !  jfurias  et  monstra  colunt,  impuraque  turpis 
Fata  vacant  Titii  mandata,  et  quicquid  Olympi  est 
TWanscripsere  Erebo  /    Jamque  impia  ponere  templa^ 
Sacrilegasque  audent  aras,  cesloque  repulsos 
Quondam  Terrigenas  superis  imponere  regnis 
Qua  licet :  et  stoUdo  verbis  ilhidiiur  orbi. 

As  these  lines  are  anonymous,  it  is  impossible  to 
appropriate  them  with  any  certainty.  It  has  been 
5Ut>posed  that  they  are  a  portion  of  a  Satire  vn-itten  by 
Antistius  Sosianus,  for  which  that  unfortunate  man, 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  was  condemned  to  death, 
which  was  commuted  into  banishment. f  It  seems, 
however,  extremely  improbable  that  any  writer,  what- 
ever his  sentiments  might  be,  should  have  avowed  them 
bo  plainly,  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  fatal  tendency  of  his  avowal.  But  although  scarcely 
published  under  the  dominion  of  Nero,  there  is  a  fresh- 
ness about  these  verses  which  leads  to  a  belief  that  they 
inust  have  been  the  work  of  a  contemporary.  They  are, 
moreover^  evidently  the  production  of  satiric  genius ; 
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and  Wemsdorf,  therefore,  not  altogether  without  pro-  Declioe  of 
bability,  conjectures  them  to  be  the  production  of  a      I^^tin 
celebrated  Satirist  named  Turnus,  who  lived  under 
Nero,  and  some  following  Emperors.    This  author, 
apparently,  was  born  at  Aurunca,  the  native  place  of 
the  father  of  Roman  Satire ;   since  the  expression 
"  magnus  Aurunca  alumnus,'*  which,  with  good  reason, 
is  usually  understood  of  Lucilius,  is  interpreted,  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal,  of  Turnus.*    Like  Horace,  Ttamus. 
he  was  descended  from  a  freedman  ;  and  like  him  also, 
he  became  powerful  at  Court,  under  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian.    He  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  by  Martial,t 
and  classed  with  Juvenal  by  Rutilius  Numatianus,  an 
author  whom  we  shall  presently  notice. t     Aurunca 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  fecundity  of 
Satirists ;  for  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal,  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  mentions  two  others  of  this  place,  Lenius  Lenius  and 
and  Silius ;  the  former  is,  probably,  the  same  with  SUins. 
Lensus,  whom  we  have  noticed  before  ;  and  of  the 
latter  we  only  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scho- 
liast,   that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Juvenal,  of 
whom  we  shall  now  proceed  to  record  some  parti- 
culars. 

The  only  authentic  information  which  we  possess  Javentl. 
respecting  Dec i us  Junius  Juvenalih  is  to  be  derived 
from  incidental  passages  in  his  own  writings,  and  from 
a  sketch,  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  "  Life,'* 
from  the  pen  of  Suetonius  or  Probus.  In  the  common 
editions  of  this  slight  memoir  no  mention  occurs  pf 
the  place  of  Juvenal*s  birth ;  but  in  the  manuscript 
of  Vossius,  Aquinum  was  assigned  ;  and  this  opinion 
derives  probability  from  the  Poet*s  own  testimony.§ 
He  was  either  the  son  or  fosterchild  of  a  rich  freed- 
man. Until  he  reached  his  middle  age  {ad  mediam 
feri  atatem)  he  amused  himself  with  declaiming  -,  less 
with  a  vi^w  to  public  objects  than  to  the  gratification 
of  private  taste. ||  The  first  occasion  which  exercised 
his  satire  is  a  disputed  subject  among  Critics,  whose 
opinions  we  shall  not  attempt  to  record,  much  less  to 
examine,  but  prefer  to  consider  what  ancient  testimony 
has  left  us.  The  following  are  the  words  of  his  Bio- 
grapher :  *'  Paucorum  versuum  'saturd  non  absurd^  cem^ 
positd  in  Paridem  pantomimum,  poitamque  Claudu  Neronis, 
ejus  semestrUfUs  milUioUs  tumentem,  genus  scripture  tii- 
dustrio^  excoluit.  Et  tamen  diu  ne  modico  quidem 
auditario  quidquam  committere  est  ausus,  Mox,  magnd 
frequentid,  magnoque  tuccessu  bis  et  ter  auditus  est,  ut  ea 
quoque,  qua  prima  fecerat,  inferciret  novis  scriptis: 

Quod  no*  demt  proceres,  dabit  histrio  I  tu  Camerinos, 
Et  Boreas,  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curas  t 
Prmfedos  Pelopea  facit,  PMlomela  tribunos." 

The  Biographer  then  adds  a  few  words,  which  com- 
prise his  whole  history.  "  A  Player  was  at  that  time 
in  favour  at  Court,  and  many  of  his  admirers  were 
daily  promoted  :  Juvenal,  therefore,  incurred  suspi- 
cion as  having  covertly  satirized  the  times ;  (quasi 
temporajiguraik  notdsset;)  and,  although  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  was  immediately  removed  frt>m  the  city, 
under  colour  of  an  honourable  promotion,  and  sent  to 
command  a  cohort  in  the  remotest  districts  of  Egypt ; 
such  a  mode  of  punishment  being  considered  best 
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fiiography.  adapted  to  a  light  and  jocular  fault.    In  a  very  short 
'  time,  however,  he  became  a  victim  to  weariness  and 
melancholy." 

To  enter  on  a  critical  survey  of  the  works  of  Juve- 
nal, and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Horace  and 
Persius,  would  be  worse  than  unnecessary  here.    It 
has  been    often    done  by  the  profoundest  Scholars 
and  acutest  Critics,  and  seldom,  perhaps,  with  much 
influence  on  individual   opinion.     Whatever  be  the 
relative  value  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  there  never 
was  a  doubt  on  their  absolute  excellence.    His  Vllth 
Satire,   however,   deserves  our  especial  notice,  as  it 
professes  to  be  a  review  of  the  state  of  Literature  at 
Rome,  in  which  Poetry  naturally  claims  conspicuous 
regard. 
There  is  no  decisive  external  evidence  on  the  chro- 
tire.   Sute  nology  of  this   Poem ;  all  that  we  know  is,  that  it 
f  u^*!^   could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
.       ..-.   DQmiji^n^  ^j^jj  thg  exception  of  the  few  lines  quoted 

by  the  ancient  Biographer  ;  but  it  probably  was  not 
published  till  the  time  of  Hadrian.  That  it  was  not 
altogether  written  under  Domitian  appears  from  an 
anecdote  related  in  it  of  Statins,  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  that  Prince,  and  which  is  spoken  of  as  evin- 
cing the  ungenerous  character  of  a  policy  exploded  by 
a  new  and  liberal  Monarch.  The  ruinous  consequences 
of  this  policy  to  Literature,  especially  to  Poetry,  are 
depicted  with  declamatory,  but  pathetic,  eloquence. 
Poets  of  reputation  and  popularity  are  represented 
applying  for  the  most  menial  offices,  and  the  Muse 
herself  in  the  condition  of  a  mendicant.  We  will 
inquire  how  far  this  representation  is  countenanced  by 
History,  in  reverting  to  the  period  from  which  we  have 
digressed,  and  taking  a  survey  of  the  state  of  Poetry 
during  the  turbulent  reigns  of  Nero  and  his  successors. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  this  has  been  in  some 
measure  already  performed ;  we  shall  here  complete 
our  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  taste  which  Nero  exhibited  for  Poetry  was  no 
less  fatal  to  its  interests  at  Rome  than  the  barbarism 
and  brutality  of  other  Princes.  Nero,  affecting  the 
art  himself,  regarded  all  its  professors  with  more  or 
less  jealousy.  The  example  of  Cornutus  sufficiently 
shows  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  own 
poetical  merits,  and  the  danger  of  provoking  the  most 
distant  comparisons.  The  quinquennial  poetical  con- 
test instituted  by  this  Prince,  and  already  noticed, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  tendency  ;  but, 
as  the  Emperor  himself  entered  the  arena,  the  result 
was  certain.  Competition  involved  personal  danger ; 
and  the  only  means  of  averting  disastrous  consequences 
were  the  meanest  obsequiousness  and  the  profanest 
adulation.  Of  the  character  of  the  Poetry  produced 
by  this  institution,  we  may  form  a  very  tolerable 
notion  from  what  is  said  in  the  verses  ascribed  to 
Turnus,  which  we  have  already  given.  They  were 
impious  as  they  are  there  represented,  and  dull  as  those 
formidable  ''  GratulatUmes*  of  awful  bulk,  which  a 
royal  birth  or  marriage  formerly  elicited  from  our  own 
Universities.  The  policy  of  Nero,  therefore,  was  not 
less  hostile  to  Poetry  in  general  than  to  political  or 
personal  Satire. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  this  Prince  himself  afforded 
to  the  Latin  Muse  those  advantages  which  his  jealousy 
forbade  her  to  accept  from  others.  She  was,  it  is  true, 
of  a  colder  and  severer  temperament  than  her  sisters 
in  most  nations,  nor  did  she  require  from  her  votaries 
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that  ardent  and  impassioned  devotion,  without  which  Dediivof 
it  has  been  impossible  for  Poets  in  other  countries  to  ^^ 
succeed  ;  yet  if  she  was  too  majestic  and  tranquil  to  ^^^' 
be  approached  with  unchastened  warmth  and  irregular 
pathos,  she  was  too  pure  for  the  worship  of  the  fierce 
and  cruel.  As  a  Poet,  Nero  is  called  doctus  by  Martial ; 
and  as  far  as  concerns  the  mechanism  of  the  art,  such 
he  probably  was  :  the  pupil  of  Seneca  could  scarcely 
have  been  other.  But  it  was  the  common  opinion,  and 
as  such  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,*  that  he  received  great 
assistance  from  others,  whom  he  employed  to  versify 
his  own  ideas,  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  possible, 
and  who  sometimes  supplied  whole  verses.  The 
Historian,  who  had  seen  his  Poems,  confirms  the 
probability  of  this  belief  by  their  internal  evidence  ^ 
informing  us  that  they  were  deficient  in  spirit  and 
energy,  as  well  as  in  singleness  of  style.  Suetonius t 
admits  that  such  a  report  prevailed,  but  denies  the  truth 
of  it,  and  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  autograph 
of  some  of  Nero*d  Poems,  which  was  so  much  blotted, 
dashed,  and  interlined,  that  it  was,  evidently,  the  result 
of  meditation  and  labour.  The  common  tradition, 
however,  may  still  be  true  j  he  might,  as  Suetonius 
asserts  he  did,  write  verses  with  ease  and  fluency; 
(an  assertion,  by  the  way,  a  little  at  variance  with 
what  this  author  tells  us  about  the  elaborate  aspect  of 
the  autograph,)  but  'it  will  not  hence  follow  that  he 
never  employed  the  assistance  of  others.  Considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  critical  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  did  so.  Concerning  the  subjects  of  Nero's 
Poetry  little  can  now  be  collected.  He  meditated  a 
Poem  on  the  Roman  History  in  400  Books  ;  he  com- 
pleted one  on  the  Trojan  History ;  and  from  Plinyi 
we  learn  that,  in  one  of  his  Poems,  he  had  compared 
the  tresses  of  his  wife  Poppaea  to  amber.  {  Suetonius§ 
mentions  also  a  Satire  by  Nero  called  Lutdo,  against 
Clodius  Pollio,  who  seems  to  have  richly  deserved 
the  castigation  of  a  purer  pen.  A  sinailar  production, 
directed  against  Afranius  Quinctianus,  a  character 
equally  in&mous,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus. ||  The 
circumstance  has  not  escaped  the  acumen  of  Juvenal.^ 
We  may  here  mention,  as  Poets  of  this  reign,  Evodus, 

called    by   Suidas   "  6   Oavfxa^ofikvo^   eh    tj)i/  •pw/iaiV^i' 

woii\<nv^^  though  not  a  line  of  his  works  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Lexicographer;  Andromachus  of 
Crete,  a  Physician,  who  wrote  a  Poem  called  ThenaxA ; 
and  Petricus,  of  the  same  profession,  who  composed 
a  piece  de  /intidotig. 

The   three  succeeding  Princes,  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  had  neither  leisure  nor  disposition  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Literature.    The  reigns  of  all  together 
did  not  occupy  two  years,  but  their  sanguinary  and 
tumultuous  characters  were  eminently  pernicious  to 
the  arts  and   sentiments  of  peace.      Vespasian  en-Poetrr 
deavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  consequences  of  the  ?^^^ 
late  commotions,  and  his  policy  was  followed  up  by  v^^P*^ 
Titus,  who  was  himself,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  a 
Poet,  and  occasionally  extemporized.    Pliny  also  men- 
tions a  Poem  by  him  called  Acontia,   on   a  meteor 
which  appeared  in  his   time.**     Some  idea  may  be 
formed    of   the  condition  of   Poets    and   Poetry  at 
this  period,  from  the  declaration  of  Suetonius  with 
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Biography,  respect  to  the  former  Emperor :  prasiantespoetas. . . . 
coEMiT  !*'  the  reading  has  been  disputed,  but  the 
variations  are  rather  attributable  to  the  extraordinary 
assertion  implied  in  the  word,  which  has  confounded 
transcribers,  than  to  want  of  authority.  Those  who 
allow  the  reading  interpret  it  "hired;**  but  surely 
Suetonius  would  never  have  employed*  an  expression 
unknown,  perhaps,  in  this  sense,  to  any  other  Latin 
author,  when  he  had  the  natural  and  proper  word 
''  conduxit**  at  hand.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
such  persons  as  had  never  devoted  their  attention 
to  other  than  literary  pursuits,  were  reduced  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times  to  dispose  of  themselves  as 
slaves.  Nor  will  this  appear  improbable,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Juvenal  :* 

"  quhmjam  CELEBRES  NOTIQUE  POETJB 
Balneolum  GabiiSf  Rovut  conducere  Jumot 
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To  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  Salejus  Bassus,  a 
Poet  who  has  received  high  commendation  from 
Quinctilian  and  Tacitus, t  and  to  whom  the  Carmen 
ad  Pisonem  is  attributed  by  Wernsdorf,  was  indebted 
for  the  sum  of  500  sestertia;  and  it  was  to  this 
Prince  that  Valerius  Flaccus  dedicated  his  Argo* 
nautics,  a  Poem  which  some  Critics  consider  inferior 
only  to  the  ^neid,X  although  it  has  reached  us 
in  a  state  of  great  corruption,  and  is  recommended 
neither  by  originality,  brilliancy  of  invention,  nor 
melody  of  versification.  ApoUonius,  Ovid,  and  Euri- 
pides, have  all  been  laid  under  contribution  to  the 
production  of  the  work,  and  the  author  cannot  be 
denied  the  merit  of  having  made  them  his  own.  The 
mythological  machinery  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  which 
probably  always  had  an  esoteric  sense,  was  borrowed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  by  the 
Roman  Poets,  who  employed  it  either  to  aggrandize 
their  patrons  and  f&milies,  or  to  gratify  an  appetite  for 
the  marvellous.  Horace  perceived  this  extravagant 
passion  for  supernatural  agency,  and  prescribed  a  pru- 
dent rule  for  its  limitation,  §  which  succeeding  Poets 
little  regarded,  unless  we  may  except  Lucan,  who 
preferred  other  methods  of  exciting  surprise.  To  such 
an  immoderate  length  is  the  interposition  of  Deities 
carried  by  Valerius,  that  perhaps  not  an  instance  can 
be  selected  from  his  whole  Poem  wherein  an  event 
occurs,  or  a  design  arises,  unconnected  with  the 
operations  or  suggestions  of  the  Court  of  Olympus. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  scene  more  ludicrous 
than  that  which  Orpheus  (of  course,  especially  inspired 
by  his  mother,)  recounts  in  the  IVth  Book,  where 
Tisiphone  pursues  lo  into  Egypt,  and  Nile  overwhelms 
her  in  his  waves,  while  her  whips,  torches,  and  snakes, 
strew  the  unpitying  flood,  and  the  merciless  Goddess 
is  seen  imploring  mercy  with  her  mouth  half  filled 
with  water  and  sand.  Jupiter,  thundering  above, 
completes  the  picture.  The  Poem  is  imperrect ;  the 
succession  of  Domitian  probably  interrupted  a  work 
b^un  under  more  favourable  auspices.  That  the 
author  did  not  survive  the  reign  of  this  Prince  is  evi- 
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dent  from  the  remark  of  Quinctilian  :*  ''  muUutn  in  Decline  of 
Faleno  Flacco  nuper  amidmus;*  an  opinion  perhaps  Latin 
less  grounded  on  proved  than  on  promised  excellence^ 
as  he  died  young.  Of  the  Biography  of  this  Poet 
little  can  now  be  collected.  The  place  of  his  birth 
has  been  disputed ;  he  is  named  in  the  manuscripts 
Seiinui,  which  has  been  taken  to  mean  a  native  of 
Seiia,  now  Sezze,  in  Campania.  Bnt  as  he  is  called 
by  Martial,t  "  Antenorei  tpes  et  alumne  Laris,**  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  at  least  educated  at  Padua,  and 
Setinus  was,  probably,  a  family  name.  From  the  same 
writer  we  learn  that  Valerius  did  not  find  Poetry  a  very 
lucrative  profession. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Argonautica,  Domitian  is  Domitian, 
mentioned  as  capable  of  celebrating  in  verse  the  con-  ^nd  his 
quest  of  Jerusalem.  Whether  such  a  work  was  ever  **"*^- 
undertaken,  must  now  be  matter  of  conjecture^  cer-* 
tain  it  is,  however,  that  duiring  the  mild  sway  of  his 
brother,  he  consulted  his  popularity  by  affecting  the 
patronage  and  cultivation  of  Poetry.  |  The  charac- 
ter which  History  has  bequeathed  us  of  Domi-  • 
tian,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  value  of  his 
success  far  more  correctly  than  all  the  preposterous 
adulation  of  his  venal  and  cowardly  contempora* 
ries.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  great  Quinctilian, 
a  spirit  worthy  "  the  most  high  and  palmy  state 
of  Rome,'*  attaching  himself  to  this  worse  than  des-^ 
pi  cable  herd  -,  addressing  the  tyrant  as  the  greatest, 
sublimest,  most  learned,  and  perfect  of  Poets;  hu- 
mouring his  childish  vaunt,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Minerva ;  and  crowning  the  whole  by  representing  his 
literary  reputation  only  eclipsed  by  his  resplendent 
virtues  li  We  may  lament  over  the  terrible  degrada* 
tion  which  this  in&mous  page  of  the  great  Critic 
displays,  but  its  preservation  dispenses  with  all  prolix 
commentary  on  the  condition  of  the  times. 

But  the  poetical  taste  which  this  Prince  affected 
when  a  subject,  and  which  proved  a  copious  theme  of 
contemporary  adulation,  ||  was  discarded  when  its 
motives  ceased  to  operate.  His  speeches,  letters,  and 
decrees,  were  committed  to  the  composition  of  secre- 
taries ;  and  his  sole  study  was  the  life  and  papers  of 
Tiberius.if  In  persecution  of  the  liberal  arts  he  rivalled 
his  predecessors,  the  C»sars ;  but,  as  Poets  were  not 
eminently  signalized  on  these  occasions,  we  shall  have 
less  to  observe  on  this  part  of  his  character.  His 
expulsion  of  the  Philosophers  from  Rome,  however, 
gave  occasion  to  a  very  spirited  and  elegant  Satire, 
which  is  still  extant,  by  a  noble  Roman  lady,  named 
SuLPiTiA.  A  distich  of  great  point  and  truth  is  ascribed  Sulpitta. 
to  the  pen  of  the  same  lady  also : 

Flavia  gena^  quantum  tibi  tertiut  abstuUt  hares  ! 
Pen^fuit  tanti  non  habuisse  duos* 

She  regarded  with  disgust  and  indignant  purity  the 


•  Lib.  x.  c.  1.  t  Lib.  L  ep.  77, 

I  Suet  Dom,  ii.    Tacit.  Hist.  ir.  86. 

§  lib.  z.  c.  i. 

(I  Quin  et  Romuleos  superaHt  voce  nepoteSf 

Quels  erit  ehftuo  partum  decus ;  hMtc  sua  Muses 
Sacra  ferentf  meKorque  lyrA,  cui  subsiitit  Hebrus 
Et  venit  Rhodope,  Pheebo  miranda  loquetur, 

Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  iii.  618. 

7\i,  quern  bmgi  primum  stupet  Ilala  virtus, 

Oraiaque  ;  cui  gemina/hrent,  vatumque  ducumque 
Certatim  laurus,  &c.  Stat.  AchiU,  i.  14. 

See  also  Martial,  passim, 
f  Suet/>Mi*zz« 
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Satire. 


Biograpliy.  profligacy  of  the  Court  and  people,  and  is  celebrated 
as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  affection,  in  praise 
of  which  she  composed  verses,  which  are  highly  ap- 
plauded by  Martial.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
been,  at  least,  of  a  mixed  character  ;*  and  Ausonius 
openly  calls  them  licentious. t  By  some  Scholars  she  has 
been  confounded  with  the  Sulpitia,  whose  elegiac  cor- 
respondence with  Cerinthus  is  attached  to  the  works 
of  Tibullus  ;  but  the  name  of  her  husband  was  Cale- 
nus,  and  the  learned  are  generally  agreed  in  referring 
the  former  Sulpitia  to  the  Augustan  age. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sulpitia  had  any  reason  to 
repent  her  temerity ;  yet  it  is  matter  of  little  surprise 
that  Satire  was  not  greatly  cultivated  during  this 
period.  Juvenal,  it  is  true,  had  written  :  but  his 
works,  perhaps,  never  passed  the  most  confidential 
circles  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  since  Quinctilian 
takes  no  notice  of  them ;  and  Turnus,  possessed 
already  of  Court  patronage,  most  probably  reposed  on 

VopUcQs.  nis  laurels.  Manlius  Vopiscus  indeed,  a  Satirist  of 
this  period,  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  panegyrist 
Statins,  a  most  versatile  genius,  and  managed  the 
lyres  of  Homer  and  Pindar  with  equal  facility  3 1  and 
Quinctilian,  speaking  of  Satirists,  observes,  "  nml 
clari  hodieqne,  et  qui  olim  nomxnabuntury% 

Suetonius  has  remarked  that  the  government  of 
Domitian  was  characterised  by  an  eccentric  mixture  of 
virtues  and  vices  ;||  an  observation  illustrated  no  less 
in  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Literature  than  in  other 
respects.  His  aversion  to  all  liberal  studies  was  sufli- 
ciently  exemplified  in  his  private  habits,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple  rendered  dissimulation  unnecessary, 
and  the  tenourof  his  political  conduct  was  perfectly  con- 
sonant with  his  domestic  manners.  He,  nevertheless, 
restored  the  libraries  which  had  perished  by  fire  in  the 
Civil  commotions,  collected  books  from  all  quarters, 
and  sent  commissioners  to  Alexandria  to  transcribe 
the  works  preserved  in  that  inestimable  repository  of 
learning.  He  instituted  a  quinquennial  contest  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  in  which  literary  merit 
was  disputed  ;  and  he  founded  at  Alba  a  College 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  members  of  which  were 
obliged  to  celebrate  the  Quinquatria,  which  included 
dramatic  entertainments  and  poetical  contests.  As  he 
did  not,  like  Nero,  interfere  in  these  competitions, 
their  influence  on  Poetry,  though  slight,  was  percep- 
tible. But  little  could  be  expected  so  lung  as  there 
was  no  individual  patronage. 

CoHtentut  fanuL  jaceai  Lucanut  t'n  Aor/ir 

MarmoreU.     At  Serrano^  tenmque  Salejo, 

Oloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  »i  gloria  tamtum  est  f% 

The  Sutii.  The  cases  of  the  Statii  and  Martial,  however,  have 
been  instanced  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  policy  of 
Domitian.  We  will  examine  this  assertion  in  sketch- 
ing their  Biography. 
Stiiius  the  Of  the  writings  of  P.  Papinius  Statius  the  Elder 
EJOer.  nothing  is  preserved,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  sub- 
jects and  nature,  as  well  as  of  their  author's  history, 
18  derived  to  us  from  the  monody  of  his  son,  which 

*  Cif/tw  earmina  qui  heni  tBstimArit 

NuUam  dixerit  eue  NEQUIORBM. 
NuUam  dixerit  e»te  SAKCTloSEM. 

Mart.  lib.  x.  ep.  35. 
t  In  Epilog,  ad  Cent.  Nuptiakm. 
I  Syh,  lib.  i   iii.  101.  §  Imt,  Oral.  Ub.  x. 

It  IMmt.  iii. 
%  Juv.  Sai.  riL  79.    See  also  Martial,  lib.  viU.  ep.  56. 


forms  the  IHd  Poem  of  the  Vth  Book  of  the  Syka.  Oeciiwof 
From  this  we  learn  that  he  was  of  noble  family,  and     Uia 
that  the  honour  of  his  nativity  was  contested  by  Naples    ^^^' 
and  Sells ;  by  which  latter  place  we  can  scarcely  un- ' 
derstand  the  town  so  named  in  Epirus,  since  it  is 
represented  by  the  Poet  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Palinurus,  which  is  placed  by  Virgil  at  f^elia.    The 
ambiguity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  silly  emulation  of  the 
fate  of  Homer,  a  resemblance  which,  probably,  never 
occurred   to   any   except*  to    the   Statii  themselves. 
Wherever  he  might  have  been  born,  he  established  him- 
self early  at  Naples,  where  he  frequently  engaged  in  the 
quinquennial  contest,  and,  apparently,   always  with 
success  ;*  nor  was  he  less  distinguisheii  in  the  Pythian, 
Nemean,  and  Isthmian  Games.     He  opened  a  school 
at  Naples,  which  he  rapidly   filled ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  came  to  Rome,  although  we  are 
told  by  his  son  that  he  educated  the  children  of  the 
first  families  in  the  Capital.     He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

Concerning  the  subjects  of  the  prize  Poetry  of 
Statius  it  would  be  fruitless  to  conjecture.  He  had 
written  aPoem  on  the  wars  between  the  Vespasians  and 
Vitellii,  and  contemplated  another  on  the  recent  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  His  celebrity  and  excellence  are 
certainly  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  encomia  of  his 
panegyrist,  who,  independently  of  the  influence  of  a 
sentiment  more  estimable  than  critical  sagacity,  was 
rarely  a  dispassionate  judge  of  poetical  merit. 

Speaking  of  this  Statius,  Maturantius,  who  is 
foUo^ved  by  Gyraldus,  observes, f  '*  summo  honcrt 
apud  DomUianum  habitus  est,  k  quo  etiam  est  auro 
donatus  et  coronft,  digno  Principe  erga  praceptorem 
munere."  If  Statius  had  received  proofs  so  conspi- 
cuous of  the  Imperial  favour,  doubtless  his  son  would 
have  no  less  conspicuously  published  them.  And, 
had  he  been  the  tutor  of  Domitian,  none  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  the  Thehaid  can  doubt  that  such 
a  circumstance  would  have  been  paraded  with  in- 
finitely greater  pomp  than  the  lesa  tangible  favours 
of  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses.  Priests,  Chiefs,  and 
Statesmen,  in  all  the  splendour  of  Poetic  ornament, 
are  depicted  swelling  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his 
ferule,  but  not  a  syllable  of  the  Emperor.  If  by 
the  "  cro^vn"  and  "  gold"  of  Maturantius,  be  meant 
the  prize  which  Statius  gained  at  Naples,  it  was  in  no 
sense  the  Emperor's  present ;  and  if,  by  the  phrases, 
"  Hinc  tibi  vota  patruh  crcrfi,**  J  and 

'*  Afox  et  ROMULEAM  8TIKVEM,  proceresque  /uturot 
InstruiSf" 

Maturantius  understood  Domitian,  it  is  certain  that  he 
made  his  statement  on  a  very  insufficient  foundation. 
The  education  of  this  Prince  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  his  early  years  were  passed  in  the 
most  abject  and  sordid  poverty.  §  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, greatly  rely  on  any  story  of  Court  patronage  con- 
ferred on  the  elder  Statius. 

Lucius  Papinius  Statius,  son  of  the  former,  was  SttHuj  ti« 
born,  as  Dodwell  conjectures,  a.  d.  61,  at  Naples,  ^«»6" 
Before  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  victor  in  the  Neapolitan  poetical  Games ; 
his  first  essay,  however,  in  the  Capitoline  contest 
proved  unsuccessful.  But  he  soon  retrieved  his  honour 
by  three  victories  in  the  Alban  Quinquatria,  and,  at 

•  SUt  Syh,  5.  iii.  138. 

t  InAckilUid.  item  Gyrald.  de  Poet.  Hist,  diiil.  it. 

:  Stat  Syh.  5.UL  146.  (  Suet  Vom.  1. 
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Biognpkj.  length,  by  a  conquest  on  the  very  theatre  of  his  first 
reverse.'*  On  one  occasion  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
entertained  at  the  Emperor  s  table,  a  distinction  which 
he  has  not  been  backward  to  record.  But  the  marks 
of  Imperial  favour  which  are  said  to  have  procured  him 
the  envy  of  Martial,  and  of  almost  all  his  contem- 
poraries, were  insufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
most  deplorable  indigence,  since  it  appears  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  Tragedy  of  Agate  for  bread. f 
Little,  therefore,  can  be  pleaded  here  in  favour  of 
Domitian's  patronage  of  learned  men.  The  fiuthful 
and  aflfectionate  wife  of  S^tius,  Claudia,  whose  love 
had  given  his  successes  a  value  not  their  own,  was  his 
best  consolation  in  adversity.  He  appears  to  have 
retired  with  her  to  Naples,  where,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dodwell,  he  died,  a.  d.  96,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five.  The  story  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Emperor  with  an  iron  stylus  does  not  rest  on 
any  respectable  authority. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Statins,  although  possessing 
a  considerably  extensive  literary  acquaintance,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  author,  except  Juve- 
nal i  even  Quinctilian  is  silent  concerning  him.  His 
merit  is  a  point  on  which  modem  criticism  is  suffi- 
ciently discordant  ^  if,  however,  Juvenal  speaks  truly, 
his  Poetry,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  was  decidedly 
popular  in  his  day.  In  his  ThebaSd,  the  work  on  which 
he  has  founded  his  reputation,  he  professes  to  follow, 
at  a  reverential  distance,  the  footsteps  of  Virgil.  | 
This  is  a  rare  acknowledgment  for  a  postaugustan 
Poet;  how  fiir  it  is  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence 
belongs  not  to  us  to  decide.  Yet  we  may  remark^ 
that  the  confession  is  one  of  less  than  doubtful  sin- 
cerity, since  the  Poet,  addressing  his  friend  Junius 
Maximus,  has  the  following  passage : 

Quippe,  te  Jldo  numitore,  nottra 
Tkebmif  muitd  cruciaia  UtnA^ 
Tentat  AUDACi  riDE  Mamtuanjb 
Gaudia  FAMa.S 

The  composition  of  this  Poem  occupied  twelve  years. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  Poem  of 
Antimachus^  as  that  of  Valerius  flaccus  was  ou  the 
Arganautici  of  ApoUonius.  His  Achillad,  which,  as 
he  tells  us,  was  designed  as  an  exercise  previous  to  a 
Poem  on  the  exploits  of  Domitian,||  never  reached  the 
end  of  a  second  Book.  Some  suppose  that  he  drew 
Achilles  after  his  friend  Crispinus  Bolanus,  to  whom 
he  addressed  the  lid  Poem  in  the  Vth  Book  of  the 
Sfflvit ;  but  this  seems  founded  on  a  mistaken  interpre* 
tation.^  His  SyUue  are  a  collection  of  fugitive  piecesj 
In  various  styles,  and  on  different  subjects ;  and,  so  far 
firom  receiving  the  elaborate  polish  which  their  author 
bestowed  on  his  ThebdSd,  were,  as  we  learn  from  their 
several  dedications,  for  the  most  part  composed  in  the 
greatest  haste,  and  some  almost  extemporaneously. 
The  1st  Book  of  these  is  dedicated  to  Aruntius  Steli«a 
of  Padua,  a  Poet  of  some  celebrity,  though  none  of 
his  works  have  reached  us.     His  principal  reputatidn 


Poetry. 


*  Sylv,  4.  ii.  65,  teqq.  This  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  original 
pasMffe,  but  it  is  probable,  and  is  adopted  by  TiraboschL 

f  Juvenal,  Smt,  rii.  87. 

X  Lib.  xii.  810,  seqq. 

§  Sytv.  4.  vii.  Yet  this  Poet,  who  hoped  to  rhai  VtrgU,  dared 
not  attempt  the  praises  of  Lucan  in  his  own  metre !  .  Such  is  his 
own  declaratioo  :  "  Ego  non  potui  majorem  tanti  auctorit  habere 
ftverentiam,  qunm  quod,  Uudet  ejna  dieturWf  kesametroe  meat 
«URM  /"     (Fraf,  in  lib.  ii.  Sylvartim,) 

11  ^ekUL  L  19.  1  Sylv.  5.  il  164. 


rests  on  a  little  piece  called  Columba,  similar  in  style  I>ec]ine  of 
and  subject  to  the  Passer  of  Catullus,  but  superior,  if  ^'*^ 
we  are  to  credit  Martial,*  to  that  beautiful  little  gem. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  written  several  other 
Poems  on  the  Sarmatian  victories  of  Domitian,  and  on 
amatory  subjects.f  He  had  an  awkward  custom  of 
compelling  his  guests  to  write  verses  -,  to  this  we  owe 
the  Poem  on  his  marriage  with  Violantilla  by  Statius, 
whic6,  as  the  author  tells  us,  was  completed  in  two 
days,  and  which  contains  877  hexameters.  Although 
there  is  as  much  interest  and  originality  in  this  as  in 
most  Epithalamia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  has  been 
glanced  at  by  Martial  in  the  following  Epigram  : 

Lege  uimit  durA  convivatn  teribere  versus 
CogiSf  Stella  ,*  Ucei  scribere  nempi  mahs.X 

Statius  was,  probably,  the  object  of  the  same  author's 
spleen  under  the  name  of  Sabellus.  Certain  it  is  that  v 
wherever  Martial  has  mentioned  this  name,  it  is  with 
more  than  the  allowed  proportion  of  epigrammatic  gall. 
The  conjecture  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
XXth  Epigram  of  his  IXth  Book  with  the  Poem  by 
Statius  on  the  baths  of  Etruscus.  But  it  is  time  to 
say  something  on  Martial  himself. 

Marcus  Valerius  Martialis  (and,  as  some  more  Martial, 
recent  authors  ati'd,  Coquu9,§)  was  born  at  Bilbilis,  now 
Calatajud,  in  Spain,  and  educated  at  Cnlagurris,  now 
Calahorra,  in  the  same  country.  His  father's  name 
was  Fronto,  and  his  mothers  Flaccilla.  He  mar* 
ried  a  lady  named  Claudia  Marcella.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  came  to  Rome,  where  his  epi- 
grammatic talents  procured  him  high  reputation  in 
the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  The  same  motives 
which  actuated  the  latter  Prince  in  dissembling  his 
aversion  for  liberal  studies  during  the  life  of  his 
brother,  appear  to  haVe  had  some  influence,  wherever  a 
comparison  could  occur  advantageous  to  the  memory 
of  his  regretted  predecessor.  Thus  the  honours  which 
Martial  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  Domitian^  were,  per- 
haps, really  ascribable  to  the  patronage  of  Titus. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  possessed  the  "jus  trium  libero* 
rums*  that  he  held  the  office  of  a  Tribune  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Knight ;  and  that  he  had  a  country  resi- 
dence at  Nomentum,  But  these  advantages  appear 
to  have  been  more  specious  than  substantial,  as  he 
existed  in  a  state  of  great  poverty.  ||  After  a  residence 
of  thirty-five  years  in  the  Capital,  finding  little  en- 
couragement at  the  Court  of  Trajan,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  for  which  purpose  he  was 
assisted  with  money  by  Pliny  the  younger,  to  whose 
vanity  he  had  judiciously  appealed,  and  who  took 
good  care  not  to  conceal  the  obligation.^  Whatever 
favours  he  may  have  enjoyed  from  the  Imperial  hand, 
they  were  certainly  not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
reproaching,  when  dead,  the  monster  whom,  living, 
his  prostituted  pen  had  exalted  to  the  rank  of  the 
Gods.  His  opinion  of  the  encouragement  afforded  to 
Learning  at  this  time,  may  be  clearly  collected  from 
several  Epigrams  written  during  the  life  of  his  patron. 
In  addressing  one  Sextus,  who,  it  seems,  was  anxious 


*  Lib.  i.  ep.  8. 

f  Stat  iSy/v.  1.  ii.  95,  et  ibi  comm.  With  Wemsdorf,  we  are 
unable  to  lind  any  sufficient  ancient  authority  for  the  assertions  of 
VoBuos  and  others,  respecting  these  poems  on  the  Sarmatian 
victories. 

I  Lib.  ix.  ep.  91. 

S  Lamprid.  JSever.    Joann.  Sarisbriens.  6.  iii. 

II  Mart.  lib.  xi.  ep.  4,  ei  passim.  f  Plin.  lib.  iii.  ep.  ult. 
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Bioerraphy.  to  advance  himself  at  Rome  by  Poetry,  he  is  equally 
'  undisguised  and  discouraging : 


"  IntatUi  I  omneM  gelidii  ipucumque  iacemU 


From 
L^  '  Sunt  tibi/^asonet  VirgiUosque  videt* 

^"        And  to  the  celebrated  Valerius  flaccus  he  writes : 
48?. 

•'  Pierioi  difer  canttufue  chorosque  aororum  : 
JEm  dabit  es  iHu  nuUa  pueiia  tibi,"f 

The  whole  Epigram  is  well  worth  reading.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  enjoyed  at  Bilbilis  the  repose  which 
he  anticipated  >  assailed  by  the  stupidity  and  envy  of 
his  countrymen,  he  shortly  after  yielded  to  fate. 

The  works  of  Martial  now  extant  are  wholly  epi- 
grammatic ;  twelve  Books  consist  of  regular  Epigrams 
on  miscellaneous  subjects ;  one  Book  is  called  Specta- 
cula,  and  alludes  to  the  exhibitions  of  Domitian  ; 
another  has  the  title  of  Xenia,  and,  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory exceptions,  consists  entirely  of  distichs,  each 
describing  some  article  of  ornament  or  luxury,  which 
it  was  the  custom  of  friends  to  send  to  each  other  on 
festal  occasions.  A  third  Book  is  entitled  Apophoreta, 
also  composed  of  distichs,  celebrating  the  presents 
usually  given  to  guests  to  be  carried  home  at  the 
Saturnalia.  Whether  we  possess  all  his  writings  is 
uncertain. 

No  Poet  was  ever  more  extensively  acquainted  with 
his  brethren  of  the  lyre  than  Martial  $  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  when  the  state  of  the  period  is  con- 
sidered, that  this  fraternity  should  have  been  as 
numerous  as  it  was.  We  will  mention  the  principal 
names  of  the  Poets  preserved  in  his  Epigrams,  annex- 
ing such  illustrations  as  ancient  notices  afford  us. 

Caiiius.  Canius  Rufus  of  Cadiz  was,  as  is  to  be  inferred 

from  Martial,  (lib.  iii.  ep.  20,)  a  very  versatile  Poet, 
who  found  himself  at  home  in  Epic,  Elegiac,  Comedy, 
and  Tragedy.     On  the  same  authority,  his  wife  Thbo- 

l)«*cianus.    PHILA  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Sappho. {  Decianub 

Licianai.  and  Licianus  were  both  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
therefore  not  forgotten  by  Martial  in  his  brief  cata- 
logue of  illustrious  authors,  (lib.  i.  ep.  42 ;)  the 
former  being  of  Merida  in  Portugal,  and  the  other  a 

PartheoiuB«  fellow  townsman  of  the  epigrammatist  himself.  Par- 
THENius,  the  Chamberlain  of  Domitian,  is  frequently 

Vanu.  mentioned  with  commendation.  §  Varus,  like  the  Cas- 
sius  of  Horace,  wrote  200  lines  every  day.||  Such  are 
the  very  scanty  particulars  which  subsist  concerning 
these  Poets,  which  we  have  recorded  rather  with  a 
view  to  method,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  very  conspi- 
cuous advantage  derivable  from  the  transcription  of 
such  names.  The  catalogue  might  easily  be  enlarged^ 
especially  if  the  names  of  those  Poets  who  have  been 
censured,  as  well  as  commended,  by  Martial,  were  to  be 
allowed  a  niche  in  our  Biography.  But  we  willingly 
resign  the  task  of  constellating  these  luminaries  to 
Fabricius  and  his  editors,  who  have  performed  it  with 
a  patience  as  well  as  a  diligence  truly  admirable. 
The  learned,  but  incorrect,  Gyraldus  has  made  a  similar 
assemblage. 

Silius  Some  names,  however,  there  are,  which  must  not 

Italicus.  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  is  Silius  Italicus,  author  of  the  Punica*  This 
Poet  is  by  some  referred  to  the  age  of  Nero,  in  the  last 

•  Lib.  iii.  ep.  38.  f  Ub.  i.  ep.  77. 

X  Mart.  lib.  Til.  ep.  68. 

%  Mart.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1,  lib.  ir.  ep^  45,  lib.  r.  ep.  6,  lib.  viii.ep.  28* 

n  Ub.  viU.  ep.  20. 


year  of  whose  government  he  was  Consul ;  but  as  hu  Dcriloeof 
poem,  so  early  as  the  illd  Book,  mentions  Domitian  as    1^ 
Sovereign,  he  will  most  conveniently  be  noticed  here.  ^^' 
The  place  of  his  nativity  has  never  been  settled.    He  ^'^v^ 
has  been  claimed  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  native  of  their    ^"^ 
town  ItaUca,  and  by  the  Italians  for  a  similar  reason,    \^' 
as  born  at  Corfinium,  called  JiaUca  in  the  Marsian  War!     ^' 
But  it  is  probable  that  he  derived  his  name  from  nei«    492 
ther  of  these  places,  as,  according  to  the  unanswerable 
argument  of  Stephens,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent 
scholars,  the  analogy  in  this  case  would  have  given  iu 
Itatice9uis  and  not  liaHeus.*    That  he  was  not  a  Spa- 
niard may  very  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  omission  of 
his  name  by  Martial,  wherever  the  poetical  worthies 
of  Spain  are  celebrated ;    although  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  this  Poet  with  high  commeDdation.t 
Wherever  he  may  have  been  bom,  his  usual  residence 
was  at  Naples,  where  he  possessed  an  estate.     In  the 
time  of  Nero  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  informer ; 
but  he  afterwards  retrieved  his  character,  by  his  mild 
and  prudent  conduct  in  the  friendship  of  Vitellius,  his 
honourable  demeanour  in  the  Proconsulship  of  Asia, 
and  his  peaceable  and  dignified  employment  of  t^ 
hours  of  leisure.      When  his  age  allowed  him  the 
privilege  of  a  respite  from  Senatorial  cares,  he  with- 
drew to  his  Campanian  retirement,  from  which  not 
even  the  accession  of  Trajan  had  power  to  excite  him. 
An  incurable  disease  of  the  eye  induced  him  to  termi- 
nate his  life  by  starvation,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
about  A.  D.  100. 

The  character  of  Silius  is  that  of  a  virtuoso,  and  is 
completely  a  counterpart  of  Pope's  Jlimn.  .  Erai 
(fuKoKoKov  usque  ad  emacUatis  reprehensumem,l  He 
shifted  from  villa  to  villa,  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  elegance  of  his  abode ;  he  had  a  fine  library,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  statues.  He  purchased  the  estate 
of  Cicero,  to  whose  writings  he  waa  particularly  par- 
tial, and  paid  honours  to  the  memories  of  both  him  and 
Virgil,  whose  sepulchre  at  Naples  he  had  purchased. 
In  consequence.  Martial  equals  hiai  with  the  lat- 
ter ;  at  least,  if  one  reading  be  correct,  in  the  5l9t 
Epigram  of  his  Xlth  Book.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  inherited  a  very  small  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
either,  and  all  his  readers  will  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Pliny,  scribebat  carmma  mqfare  curd  quan 
vngenio. 

The  Biographer  of  Silius  (for  so  we  may  term  Caios  piuiBs 
Plinius  Cacilius  Secunovb,  since  it  is  by  his  pen  thatSecodoi 
the  most  numerous  and  auUientic  particulars  on  this 
subject  have  been  perpetuated)  must  not  pass  wholly 
unnoticed  in  this  place,  not  only  as  a  person  whose  ad- 
diction to  literature  has  procured  us  information  on  the 
state  of  Poetry  in  his  day,  but  as  also  a  Poet  himself. 
Of  this  talent,  as  indeed  of  all  his  other  nmveraal 
attainments,  he  frequently  informs  us.§  When  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  composed  a  Greek 
Tri^edy.  When  detained  in  learia  by  un&voor- 
able  winds,  this  Island  became  the  subject  of  his 
Muse,  and  forth  came  a  volume  of  Liatin  Elegies. 
He  then  made  trial  of  heroics ;  and  last  of  all  he  pro- 
duced his  hendecasyllabics,  of  which  he  talks  perpe« 
tually.  It  was  not  immediately  that  he  discovered 
how  so  undignified  a  metre  could  be  made  to  comport 


•  See  also  Aul.  Cell.  xri.  13,  and  Grater,  Inacnp.  L  p.  38&. 
t  Lib.  ir.  ep.  14,  Ub.  rii.  ep.  62.         I  Plin.  lib.  in.  ep.  7. 
$  Plin.  lib.  1.  ep.  13,  lib.  i?.  ep.  6, 14«  lib.  v.  ep.  3,  JO,  11»<I 
prtnertim,  lib.  vii.  ep.  4. 
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Biognphy.  with  that  wbicb  the  world,  of  course,  expected  from  a 
Pliny.  Fortunately,  however,  he  stumbled  on  an  epi- 
gram by  Cicero,  which  put  him  on  reflecting  that  many 
illustrious  orators  had  amused  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner.  No  sooner  did  be  ascertain  such  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  practice  of  eminent  literary  men, 
than  he  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  produced  a 
volume  of  bendecasyllabics,  some  of  which,  so  feur  as 
he  leads  us  to  conjecture,  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what coarsely  seasoned,  in  order  to  procure  comparison 
with  Catullus,  The  occasion  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  work,  he  has  thought  right  to  record  in 
verse  as  well  as  prose.  We  shall  not  burden  the  rea- 
der with  the  whole  passage,  which,  though  short,  is 
sufficiently  tedious  ;  part,  however,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable as  an  efficient  consolation  for  the  ravages  of 
time. 

Qtdim  Khrof  OmlU  lf^€rem,  quHut  iUepartmti 
Amttu  de  Cktrone  dare  paimttrnque  decusfue, 
Latchum  invemi  baum  Cieeromt,  et  iUo 
Speetandum  ing-enio,  quo  teria  condidii,  et  fuo 
Huftumit  talibui  mulii  varioqtte  lepore 
Magmorum  uttendit  meniet  gtmdert  viroruut. 

These  verses,  which  their  author  evidently  consi- 
dered choice,  sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  technicalities  of  versification,  and  stand  forth 
conspicuous  on  the  exquisitely  smooth  and  polished 
texture  of  his  prose,  like  the  island  rocks  from  the 
sur&ce  of  the  still  and  limpid  MgCAn,  The  mind  of 
Pliny  was  by  no  means  cast  in  a  poetical  mould.  He 
wrote  verses  because  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  his 
literary  reputation  $  an  idol  to  which  he  sacrificed 
every  other  passion  and  prejudice.  What,  however, 
must  be  our  opinion  of  the  Poet  who  could  prefer  the 
perusal  of  Livy  to  the  spectacle  of  Vesuvius  in  erup- 
tion ?*  and,  still  more,  who  could  hope  by  this  avowal 
to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  Tacitus  ? ! 

But  although  certainly  not  entitled  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Latin  Parnassus,  to  Pliny  we  are  in- 
debted for  information  regarding  several  Poets,  whose 
fomlliarity  he  possessed  or  courted  :  for  such  was  his 
ambition  of  a  literary  immortality,  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  every  literary  aspirant  in  Italy,  and  has 
taken  especial  pains  to  inform  the  world  of  the  fact. 
His  friends  were  not  equally  generous  in  return,  and 
seemed,  for  the  most  part,  insensible  of  the  great 
honour  and  distinction  which  they  were  enjoying. 
The  testimony  of  Pliny,  however,  as  we  have  had  pre- 
vious occasion  to  observe,  must  always  be  taken  with 
some  qualification.  He  was  a  trader  in  praise,  and 
his  commendations  were,  in  general,  either  specula- 
tions or  payments }  in  the  latter  he  was  libera],  and 
in  the  former  adventurous. 

This  remark  premised,  we  will  first  proceed  to 
notice  Voconius  Rovanub,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous 
station  among  the  friends  and  correspondents  of  Pliny; 
several  biographical  particulars  of  this  writer  are  re- 
corded in  the  XlUth  Epistle  of  his  lid  Book.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian,  according  to  Apulejus,  ordered  this 
line  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  : 

ZAUchmt  vertM,  menie  pmdkut  ermt. 

If  this  account  were  correct,  the  modest  Nine  were 
not  always  so  select  in  their  expressions  as  might  be 
hoped  and  expected  from  ladies  of  their  station  and 
character;  for  Pliny  affirms  that  his  language  was  like 


Decline  of 

Latin 

Poetry. 


Pompeiu^ 
Satominus 


OctaHiis. 
Arriufl. 

Secondus. 

Senthis 
Augufintis. 


the  Muses  themselves  composing  in  Latin.  But  if  he 
were  the  same  mentioned  by  Martial,  (lib.  vii.  ep.  28,) 
under  the  name  of  Voconius  Victor,  as  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been,  he  did  not  deserve  even  the 
sorry  reservation  of  his  Imperial  apologist. 

Passienus  Paullus,  aRoman  Knight,  is  recommended 
to  our  notice  and  interest  as  the  countryman  and 
lineal  descendent  of  Propertius,  and  his  disciple  in  the 
school  of  Elegiac  Poetry.  He  was  afterwards  an 
Imitator  of  the  lyrics  of  Horace.  Povpeius  Satubninvb 
was  a  genius  of  that  universal  character  which  apper- 
tained, by  Pliny*s  account,  to  many  more  of  his  friends; 
we  are,  however,  here  concerned  with  his  verses  alone, 
of  which  this  writer  gives  us  the  following  character : 
Fadt  versus,  quales  Catullus  mens  aut  Calvus, — Quantum 
illis  leporis,  dulcedvm,  amaritudims,  amoris  inserit !  sani 
datd  operd  molUuscuhs,  lernuscul^wjue,  durmsculos  quos* 
dam:  et  hoe,. quasi  Catullus meus  aut  Caltms,*  Another 
poetical  prodigy,  Octavius,  is  addressed  in  the  Xtb 
Epistle  of  the  lid  Book.  Arrius  Antoninus  wrote  Attic 
Greek  better  than  the  Athenians  themsebi>es,\  but  his 
Epigrams  were  but  indifferently  translated  by  Sbcun- 
BUS4  That  the  praises  of  Sentius  Augcrinus  should 
have  filled  an  entire  letter  will  seem  nothing  wonder- 
ful, when  we  read  the  following  verses  from  his  pen. 

Canio  carmina  vertibtu  mmuiii 

Hit,  oUm  ^bus  et  mem  Caiullue, 

Et  Caknu,  tfeteretque :  ted  fuid  ad  met 

Unus  Plinius  ett  mihi,  prhret 

JfavuU  verticHlat,/oro  relicto, 

JSt  ftuerit  quod  amet,  puiatque  amari, 

IiXB  Plinius,  ills  !  Qtdd  Catones  f 

I  nunc,  qui  tapiat,  amare  noU  / 

TiTiNius  Capito  celebrated  the  actions  of  eminent  Capito. 
men.§  Apollinaris  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  ApolUnaiis. 
Martial  in  terms  of  respect,  although,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  name,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  they 
allude  to  the  same  person.  We  scarcely  know  whether 
we  are  Justified  in  enrolling,  on  our  list  Lustricus 
Brcttianus,  since  he  appears  to  have  written  in  Greek  Bmttianus. 
only  J  but  that  his  Epigrammatic  powers  were  not  tri- 
vial, we  may  fairly  conclude  from  the  prayer  of  Martial 
to  Thalia,  that  she  would  allow  him,  provided  Bruttianus 
condescended  to  epigprammatize  in  Latin,  to  occupy 
the  second  place.  Martial,  like  his  friend  Pliny, 
was  prodigal  of  his  panegyrics ;  but  none  acquainted 
with  his  character  can  doubt  his  sincerity  here.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  that  age,  still  more  than  that  of  the 
Augustan,  to  imitate  the  heroes  of  the  brief,  but 
pointed  anecdote  of  Horace. 

Frater  erat  Romte  amtulti  rhetor,  ui  alter 
^lieriut  sermone  merot  audiret  honoret ; 
Oracekus  Hi  Me  illi/oret,  huie  ui  Muciut  ilk4 

Hence  authors  have  appeared  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  who,  probably,  but  for  these  extravagant 
eulogies,  might  have  attained  a  respectable  situation 
on  the  records  of  fame.  It  has  been  often  observed  that 
Pico  Mirandola,  whose  vaunting  epitaph  extends  his 
glory  to  the  Antipodes,  is  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe ;  and  thus  Lucius,  who  is  termed 
by  Martial  "  the  glory  of  his  time,**^  and  who  is, 
without  scrunle,  equalled   with    Horace,    is  only  a 


*  Lib.  ri.  ep.  20. 


*  Lib.  i.  ep.  16. 
t  Lib.  iv.  ep.  3.  Noh 
dixerim, 

X  Lib.  T.  ep.  10. 
U  Hor.Ub.U.  ep.  2. 


JSdiut  iptoi  Athenat  tarn  Atticaa 

%  Lib.  i.  ep.  17. 
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Biography,  shadow  and  a  name:  and  Unicds,  who  yielded  in     nibtespirUumetsanguinem,etpatrkmreceperuntiiitdM!lktY 

^'^^•^'^^^^  the  Poetic  art  to  his  brother  only,*  is  now  his  rival  quae  priorum  teraporum  immanitas  exsiliis  puniebat     LttS 

in  obscurity  alone.  qubm  sibi  vitiorum  omniuni  conscius  Princeps  inimicas   ^^• 

The  advocates  of  Domitians  liberality  in  the  en cou*  vitiis  artes,  non  odio,  magis,  quam  reverenti^,  rele- ^"^v^ 

ragenient  of  learning,  certainly  possess  an  apparent  garet.     ^t  tu  ecudem  artes  in  complexu,  ocuUs,  autibut    ^'^ 

^. 

to 

age.  that^  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  cannot  fatigued  with  the  disgustful  relation  of  Nero's  crimes 

reasonably  be  sought  in  the  spirit  of  the  Imperial  and  follies,  we  are  reduced  to  collect  the  actions  of 

Government.      Were  any  further  argument  on  this  Trajan  from  the  glimmerings  of  an  abridgement,  or  the 

subject  necessary,  we  might  appeal  again  to  Pliny,  doubtful  light  ot  a  Panegyric.'*t     There  can  be  little 

who,  while  he  informs  us  that  in  one  year  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  disposition   to  value  and  advance  the 

day  in  the  month  of  April  passed  without  a  Poetical  studies  of  civilisation  accompanied  the  good  sense  and 

recitatiouyt  at  the  same  time  laments  the  scantiness  benevolence  of  Trajan  ;  much^  however,  as  has  been 

of  the  auditory,  and  commends  the  Poets  for  their  said  on  the  subject  of  his  literary  patronage,  it  will  be 

resolute  contempt  of  an  idle  or  disdainful  public.    The  vain  to  trace  it  in  its  effects.     Most  of  the  Poets  (for 

most  satisfactory  explication  of  the  whole  phaenomenon  it*  is  with  them  that  we  are  alone  concerned)  who 

is   the   impulse  afforded   to   Poetical  studies  by  the  adorned  his  reign  of  twenty  years,  had  already  pub^ 

munificence  of  the  Vespasians.    The  whole  reign  of  lished  under  bis  predecessors ;   Juvenal   is  the  only 

Domitian  extended  only  to  hfteen  years ;   a  period  conspicuous   writer  of  this  description  who  may  be 

*   insufhcient  to  extinguish   the  hopes,  and  annul  the  considered  an  exception  *,  and  even  he  had  written 

ambition  of  those  who  had  experienced  or  witnessed  before.     Two  causes  will  sufficiently  explain  this 

the  effects  of  a  patronage  truly  princely  and  worthy  paradox;  the  example  of  the  Prince,  and  the  indolence 

the  Sovereigns  of  the  world.     We  shall  not  find  that  of  the  rich.    The  patronage  of  Trajan  was  afforded  to 

the  succession   of  a  confessedly    happier  reign  pro-  Literature  in  general,  less  from  an  abstract  love  of  the 

cured  for  the  Muse  those  advantages  which  a  more  object,  than  from  a  conviction  of  its  political  advan- 

tyrannical  system  denied.    The  same  hopes  and  the  tages,  which,  in  the  case  of  Poetry,  are  certainly  ia- 

same  objects  were  no  longer  extended,  and  genius  obtrusive,  and  by  some  Philosophers  and  Legislators 

passed  from  disappointment  to  decay.  have  been  regarded  as  doubtful*    This  Monarch,  was 

Nenra.  The  mild  and  benignant  character  of  the  Govern-  no  Poet  himself,  and  the  first  incitement  to  poetical 
ment  of  Nrrva  promised  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ambition  was  consequently  wanting.  Neither  did 
the  developement  and  prosecution  of  the  arts  and  the  wealthy  and  influentiail  portion  of  the  citizens 
studies  of  peace  ;  but  the  brevity  of  his  reign,  which  second,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  good  example  of  their 
little  exceeded  a  twelvemonth,  frustrated  his  benevo-  head  ;  and  Poets,  weary  of  protracted  neglect,  sank 
lent  designs.  'Nerva  was  himself  a  Poet;  Pliny  the  around  in  despondency  and  silence. |  Juvenal  and 
Younger  excuses  his  own  light  Poetry  by  his  exam-  Martial,  we  know^  experienced  in  this  reign  the  bit- 
pie  ;  i  a  circumstance  which  acquaints  us  with  the  terest  discouragement :  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  the 
character  of  his  writings.  Nero,  as  appears  from  incessant  projects  of  aggrandizement  which  occupied 
Martial,§  complimented  Nerva  with  the  title  of  "  the  the  mind  of  Trajan,  could  allow  him,  however  inclined, 
Tibullus  of  his  age ;"  and  although  the  eulogies  either  to  bestow  any  efficient  culture  on  the  arts  and  studies 
of  Martial  or  Nero  are  no  very  irrefragable  proofs  of  of  peace  and  leisure.  The  Capitoline  Poetical  contest, 
real  merit,  this  circumstance  is  not  valueless,  inasmuch  it  appears,  was  continued.  We  are  indebted  to  an 
as  it  affords  us  certainty  that  the  works  of  Nerva  inscription  still  preserved  in  the  town  of  Guasto,  for* 
were  elegiac.  Martial||  mentions  his  modesty  and  merly  ffistonium,  for  a  very  interesting  anecdote  of  a 
reluctance  to  publish,  qualities  which  perfectly  har-  juvenile  Poet,  whose  genius  was  excited  and  rewarded 
monize  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  character  of  by  this  institution.  From  this  it  appears  that  Lucius  ^^' 
Nerva.  VALEaius  Pudens,  a  boy  of  that  place,  only  thirteen  '^ 

Reign  of         jf  JuvGoal,  in  his  seventh  Satire,  speaks  (as  many,  years  of  age,  was  crowned  victor  in  the  Capitol,  a.  d. 

Trajan.       ^^^  without  probability,  suppose)  of  Trajan,  we  must  106,  by  the  unanimous  suff'rage  of  the  judges.    A 

regard  that  Prince  not  only  as  a  libersd  rewarder  of  statue  of  brass  was  erected  to  him  by  his  countrymen 

Poetical  merit,  but  as  a  diligent  investigator  of  worthy  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.     Without  detracting 

objects  for  his  patronage.     We  have,  however,  before  in  any  degree  from  the  honourable  and  meritorious 

observed  that  Hadrian  is  not  improbably  the  "  Cssar*'  distinction  of  the  youthful  adventurer,  we  may  be 

of  this  Poem.     But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  permitted  to  observe  that  his  success  affords  a  pre* 

historical  fidelity  of  a  Poet  addressing  a  Prince  on  sumption,  either  that  the  competitors  were  (ew  or 

whom  all  his  hopes  and  objects  depended.    Enough  indifferent,  or  that   the   honour  itself  was  slightly 

has  been  already  said  on  the  character  of  all  similar  regarded. 

testimony  from  the  pen  of  Pliny  the  Younger.    The  « , 

following  passage  however  is  striking,  especially  as  it       •  pim.  Paueif,  xlvii.  f  Xam,  Emp.  ck.  iii. 

displays  the  view  which  a  contemporary  took  of  the  policy         X  Ingenium  tacri  mirarU  abene  Maronig, 

of  Domitian  in  this  respect,     "  Quern  honorem  dicendi  ^.^^f.^-^"*'"  '^i  beiiaionare  tubA. 

magisins,  quam  dignationem  sapientue  doctonbus  habes  !  ut  nrgiUumjue  tibi  vel  tua  ntra  dabim. 

— ^ —  Mart.  lib.  riii.  ep.  66, 

*  Mart.  lib.  xii.  ep.  43.  f  Lib.  i.  ep.  13.  Q»*  '•«  Mtgetnat,  qmt  nunc  erit,  aut  Proentepu, 

I  Plin.  lib.  V.  ep.  3.  §  l&,  viu.  ep.  70,  lib.  ix.  ep.  27.  4t^t  Fobi^  f  f*d»  Cotta  iterum  T  juit  Lentuiusmtier  f 

II  Ubi  tuprit  <'aT.  Sai.  vil  7.  94. 
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B»g'»phy.  The  character  of  Hadrian  has  been  drawn  so  cor- 
rectly, so  forcibly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  compen- 
diously, by  his  biographer,  iElius  Spartianus,  that  the 
words  of  this  author  will  be  the  best  possible  comment 
we  can  supply  on  the  effects  of  his  accession.  **  Idem 
Kvenu^  leehu;  oomUy  gravis ;  Uuciviu,  cunctator;  teriar, 
HadiTan.  ^i^^^*^  >  Hmulotor,  savtis^  chmeru ;  et  semper  in  omnibus 
varius"*  From  the  influence  of  a  mind  so  perversely 
constituted  no  permanent  nor  substantial  advantages 
could  be  expected  to  accrue  to  any  department  of 
literature.  Yet  was  Hadrian  a  man  of  gpreat  accom- 
plishments, and  a  Poet ;  his  pieces  were,  for  the  most 
part  amatory ;  and  he  wrote  a  Poem  called  Catacrianif 
which,  as  we  learn  from  his  Biographer,  was  extremely 
obscure,t  and  the  title  of  which  is  now  become  no 
less  mysterious  than  its  contents.  This  work  was  an 
imitation  of  Antimachus,  a  Poet  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  very  high  admiration,  and  whom  he  preferred 
to  Homer,  as  he  did  Ennius  to  Virgil.  He  was  liberal 
of  rewards  and  honours  to  literary  professors;  but 
these  afibrded  small  encouragement  to  merit  so  long 
as  he  treated  their  owners  with  ridicule,  contempt, 
and  indignity,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  superior 
attainments.  Indeed  literary  pursuits  and  professions 
of  all  kinds  were  not  more  safe  than  honourable ;  for 
the, Emperor,  in  order  to  pamper  his  own  vanity,  and 
mortify  the  self-complacency  of  authors,  would  oflen 
publish  rival  compositions,  the  superiority  of  which  it 
would  have  been  the  most  reckless  impudence  to  deny. 
Thus  Favorinus,  being  reprehended  for  the  introduction 
of  a  word  which  he  afterwards  removed,  replied  to 
his  friends,  who  reproached  him  for  his  obsequiousness, 
"  You  advise  me  ill,  if  you  wish  me  to  doubt  the 
superior  learning  of  one  who  has  thirty  legions  at 
command.*'!  A  Poet  named  Florus,  however,  was  less 
circumspect,  and  addressed  to  the  Emperor  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

*'  Ego  nolo  C^Bsar  esMe, 
^mbularf  per  Britannot^ 
Scythicas  pati  pruifuu,  ** 

Hadrian  chanced  to  read  the  verses  in  good  humour, 
and  took  no  other  revenge  than  a  prompt  repayment, 
together  with  similar  interest : 

'^  Ego  nolo  Flortts  esse^ 
Ambulareper  tabemtu, 
Latitare  per  popinas, 
CuUceapali  rotundot,**^ 

But  the  experiment  was  dangerous,  and,  probably, 
solitary,  to  say  nothing  of  its  bad  taste  and  want  of 
decent  courtesy.  The  anecdote,  if  authentic,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  furnishes  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  literary  relations  of  Prince  and  People  at 
the  time. 

There  is  still  extant  an  Epitaph  by  Hadrian  on  his 
horse  Borysthenes,  which  has  been  edited  as  follows, 
by  Salmasius  aHer  Casaubon,||  and  which  is  illustrative 
of  his  style  and  versification. 

"  Boryithenes  Atanui 
Cenaremt  veredus, 
Per  mqwrr  et  palmdea 
Et  tummiot  Etnucoo 
Fblare  qui  toUbat, 
Pmmonioa  nee  ulbu 
Aprot  eum  intequenteiUy 


Decline  of 

Laun 

Pbetry. 


tnndiA. 

IFUs 
VOL.  X. 


t  Ibid.  16. 
$  UUiupriL 
NOf 01  oifiEL  Spirt  Aaifr. 


DtHte  aper  aibieanti 
Ausuefuit  nocere^ 
Fel  extimam  galivd 
Sparsit  ab  ore  eaudam, 
Ut  tolet  evenire  : 
Sed,  integer  juwnUAy 
Inmolatue  artttSf 
Ihe  ntd  peremtua 
Hie  situs  est  in  agro.** 

A  more  celebrated  piece  is  his  address  to  his  de- 
parting soul,  the  popularity  of  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for : 

*^  Amimula,  vagula^  UandutOf 
Hospes  comesque  corporis^ 
Qu4B  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Paliidula,  rigida^  nudula, 
Nee  ut  soies,  dabis  Jocos,'* 

The  adopted  successor   of  Hadrian,   L.    Cejonius  jElius 
Commodus,  called  by  him  ^lius  Verus  Casail,  was  a  Venis. 
great  admirer  of  Poetry,  and  a  Poet.     The  character 
of  his  Poetry  may  best  be  collected  from  his  favourite 
authors.     Ovid  and  Appius  were  the  companions  of 
his  pillow,    and  Martial  he  styled  his  Virgil.*      His 
son,  the  Emperor  Verus,  was  also  a  Poet,  although  Venu  Aq- 
far  from  eminent.t  touius. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  beneath  the  tranquil  Age  of  the 
and  beneficent  sway  of  the  Antonines,  the  Latin  Muse,  AnioiuDes. 
though  already  feeble  and  expiring,  might  have  rallied 
her  exhausted  energies,  and  stood  forth  again  to  the 
world  in  the  perfect  beauty  and  chaste  propor- 
tion of  her  Augustan  maturity.  "  The  love  of  letters, 
almost ,  inseparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was 
fashionable  among  the  subjects  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning  and 
curiosity.  It  was  difiused  over  the  whole  extent  of 
their  Empire ;  the  most  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  Rhetoric  5  Homer,  as  well  as 
Virgil,  was  transcribed  and  studied  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube;  and  the  most  liberal  rewards 
sought  out  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  literary  merit."| 
Yet,  in  the  words  of  the  great  historian  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  above  picturesque  glance  at  the 
literary  condition  of  this  period,  **  the  name  Poet  was 
almost  forgotten ;"  "  while  a  cloud  of  critics,  of  com- 
pilers, of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learnings 
and  the  decline  of  genius  was  soon  followed  by  the 
rcrruption  of  taste."§  This  consummation,  however, 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  protracted  realities  of 
neglect  and  penury  had  at  length  dispelled  the  visions 
and  chilled  the  aspirations  of  genius ;  which,  like 
youth,  may  struggle  awhile  with  unkindness  and 
sorrow,  but  which  is  equally  endangered  by  their  pre- 
mature influence,  and  equally  irrevocable  by  subse- 
quent attentions.  Had  Augustus  himself  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Antonines,  no  eminent  superiority  could 
have  been  expected ;  but  neither  was  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement afforded  to  literature  by  these  Princes 
calculated  to  foster  imaginative  excellence.  Poetry, 
indeed,  was  utterly  neglected;  and  the  philosophers 
and  orators  who  were  the  objects  of  Imperial  patro- 
nage were  those  who  best  retained  the  maxims  of 
their  predecessors,  not  those  who  reasoned  most  freely 
on  their  knowledge,  or  studied  to  become  critics  in 
the  subject   for  themselves.      But,  without  entering 

•  ^l.  Spart.  VU.  JEL  v. 

•f*  MeMor  quidem  Orator /uisse  diritur  quam  Poita :  imb  (ut  veritu 
d(c4im)  p^jer  Poita  quam  Rhetor,    Julii  Capit  Verug,  Imp,  ii. 
X  Gibbon,  iVosi.  ^Mp.  ch.  ii.  \  Ibid. 
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into  a  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  causes  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  Poetical  merit,  in  and  aHer  the  period 
of  the  Antonines,  which,  however  seducing"  to  a  writer 
on  this  subject,  is  not  expected  in  a  brief  summary 
of  facts,  the  effect  is  indisputable ;  and  the  names 
which  we  shall  now  have  to  record  will  only  be  de- 
tailed in  their  chronological  order,  without  attempting 
to  classify  where  there  is  no  connection. 

The  state  of  Poetical  literature  during  the  sway  of 
the  Antonines  may  be  conveniently  gleaned  from  the 
following  fact :  Aulus  Gellius,  who  appears  to  have 
been  intimate  with  all  the  eminent  literati  of  his  time, 
speaks  with  the  most  extravagant  commendation  of  the 
Poet  Julius  Paullus,  calling  him  the  most  learned  man 
whom  he  could  remember.*  To  the  same  testimony 
we  are  indebted  for  a  notice  of  ANNiANUS,t  who,  as  we 
learn  from  Ausonius,|  composed  Fescennine  Carols. 

The  lethargy  which  succeeded  the  decease  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  cannot  excite  any  surprise.  The  Emperors 
were  not  unfrequently  unskilled  in  the  national  tongue ; 
rarely  patronized  literature  at  all ;  and  most  rarely  of 
all,  Poetry.  §  Commodus,  in  one  sense,  was  a  patron 
of  the  Muses,  as  his  conduct  gave  rise  to  many  1am- 
poons.JI  Pertinax,  indeed,  gave  the  sanction  of  his 
presence  to  Poetical  recitations.^  Geta  affected  a  high 
zeal  for  literary  pursuits,  and  his  favourite  author  was 
Q.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  who  wrote  a  Poem  on  medi- 
cine, still  extant.**  But  the  style  of  this  Prince's 
acquirements  may  best  be  estimated  from  the  questions 
which  he  put  to  Grammarians  concerning  the  noises  of 
animals,  and  the  strictly  literary  dinners  which  he  gave, 
wherein  only  dishes  beginning  with  one  letter  were 
allowed. ft  Clooius  Albinus  wrote  Georgics,  and 
FabuliB  MUesitB.  But  encouragement  and  example 
appeared  equally  fruitless  until  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
who  attempted  a  more  vigorous  patronage  with  some- 
what more  of  the  appearance  of  success.  The  langfuage 
however  had  undergone  important  corruptions,  and 
Alexander  was  not  best  qualified  to  remove  them.  By 
an  inversion  of  the  fate  of  Telephus^  the  speech  and 
literature  of  Rome  were  rapidly  decaying  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  high  perfection  they  had  once  enjoyed.  The 
Greek  language  was  now  indeed  triumphant.  That 
Lucretius  and  Cicero,  expoimding  for  the  first  time  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  Philosophy  in  a  language  which 
possessed  no  equivalent  expressions,  should  borrow 
from  the  rich  and  various  stores  of  Greece,  was  only  to 
be  expected.  But  what  originated  in  necessity  was 
continued  through  affectation  ;  and  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  is  now  perhaps  working  the  ruin  of  our  own 
language  prevailed.  This  spirit  was  rather  sanctioned 
than  checked  by  Augustus,  who  considered  the  naturali- 
zation of  a  Greek  word  or  phrase  an  acquisition  to  the 
language,  with  more  taste  indeed,  but  not  less  error, 

•  Abe/,  yttt  1,  xxii.  5,  iv.  19,  vii.  f  Ibid.  7,  vii. 

J  Proff,  in  Cent,  Nupt. 

$  We  give  the  following  ipecimea  of  Imperial  poetry  from  tlie 
pen  of  Macriniu,  in  answer  to  ao  epigram  written  on  the  occasioB 
of  his  refusal  of  the  name  of  Pius,  and  his  acceptance  of  that  of 
Felix : 

*'  Si  talem  Oraium  retuliuent  fata  poUam^ 
Quatia  Latinut  Gohahu  istefuit, 
Niiffopulut  ndssetj  nit  n6*stt  curia,  magno 
NuUu9  icripsiuet  earmina  tetra  mibi  ! !  !* 

(Jul.  Capit  Maer,  '^.) 
II  Lamprid.  Vii,  Comm,  xii]«  %  Jul.  CapiL  Pert.  zi. 

•*  Jul.  Capit.  (hrtLJun.  il  ff  Jul  Capit  Get,  v. 


From 

63, 

482. 


than  the  Gallicizing  writers  of  our  own  times.  A  penual  DecUae  o( 
of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  (whose  character,  certainly,  wu    1^ 
favourable  to  the  difiusion  of  a  corruption  orig;iiuited  ,^^- 
and  propagated    by  vanity,)  sufficiently  testifies  the 
progress  which  this  destructive  propensity  had  made  io 
the  course  of  half  a  century.    Alexander,  unh^pily, 
was  so  addicted  to  Greek  literature  that  he  ahnost 
despised  that  of  Rome  ;*  so  that  his  policy,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  no  manner  improved  the  parity  of  the 
language.     His  favourite  Latin  authors  were,  bowerer, 
the  Poets,t  and  these  might  certainly  have  enjoyed  his 
patronage  if  willing  to  claim  it,  as  we  know  from  the 
case  of  Q.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  son  of  the  Poet  of  that  Sunno- 
name  just  noticed,  and  whose  abilities  recommended  oiciis  the 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Court.  jouogt: 

The  name  of  Serenus  has  greatly  perplexed  literary 
historians.      Crinitus  and  Henry  Stephens  make  A. 
Serenus  and  Q.  Septimius  distinct  Poets,  and  Gyraldus  Septimiss. 
adds  another  Serenus.     But  Marina  VictorinusI  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris||  speak  of  Septimius  Serenus  as 
one  person ;  and  some  verses  cure  quoted  as  the  work  of 
Septimius  and  Serenus,  by  the  contemporary  poetical 
grammarian,  Maurus  Teeentianus.     But  the  age  of  bcidfCi: 
Terentian  himself  is  not  accurately  determined,  although  ^^'^f 
generally  referred  to  the  period  which  we  are  now      '^ 
treating.     Vossius  and  Fabricius  conjecture  that  he 
was  no  other  than  the  Prsefect  of  Syene,  addressed 
by  Martial  in  the  eighty-seventh  Epigram  of  the  first 
Book ;  and  on  this  supposition  Wernsdorf,  ^r  Grono- 
vius,  and  others,  ventures  to  identify  this  Septimius 
with  Septimius  Severus,  the  correg|>oDdent  of  Statius, 
and  proposes  there  to  read  Serenus  for  Severus.    The 
extant  works  of  Septimius  are  some  fragments  on  rustic 
subjects,   from    several   little  pieces   called  Oputcula 
Ruralia ;  and  to  him  is  attributed,  by  Wernsdorf,  the 
celebrated  Moretum,  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Virgil. 
The  Falisca,  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  were 
probably  no  other  than  the  Oputcula  Rurctlia,    They 
gave  their  name  to  the  Faliscan  measure,  which  consists 
of  a  dactylic  trimeter  followed  by  an  iambus.    Sam- 
monicus also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  two  first  Gor-TTttGcri- 
dians,  father  and  son,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  ^ 
tutor,  and  who  were  themselves  Poets ;  the  elder  having 
composed,  when  yet  a  boy,  an  Epic  in  thirty  Books, 
called  the  ArUoniniad,  on  the  life  and  exploits  of  the 
Antonines,  Poems  called  HcdcyojuB^  Uxoriut^  andN'dva^ 
and  a  translation  of  Aratus  and  Demetrius,§  being  a 
kind  of  rifacciamento  of  the  Poetry  of  Cicero,  as  Pope 
remodelled  the  works  of  Donne;  while  the  younger 
amused  himself  with  lighter  productions.^    Their  suc- 
cessor, Balbinus,  colleague  of  Maximus  or  Pupienus,  is  M^^ 
called  by  his  Biographer,  Julius  Capitolinus,  eminent 
among  the  Poets  of  his  time  ;**  but  the  praise  is  of  small 
absolute  value.     Gallienus  also  was  celebrated  for  his  Galli«^ 
poetical  talents,  and  gained  the  palm  from  one  hundred 
competitors  for  an  Epithalafniunij  part  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  his  life  by  Trebellius  PoUio.    None 
of  the  Emperors  of  this  period  actually  persecuted  the 


*  Lamprid.  ^lex,  ii.  ei  xzviii.  "f  Ibid,  xxxif. 

X  Gramm.  lib.  iii.  p.  2578,  edit.  Patschii.  ||  Epitt,  ad  PokwL 

§  "  Cuncta  iUa  qwt  Cicero  er  Dmtetrto  ei  Araio,"  8fc,  Jul.  Capit 
Gord.  Mty.  iii. ;  but  some  for  Ex  Demetrio,  read  de  Mario. 

%  Julius  Capitolinus  passes  the  following  criticism  on  his  writiDgs: 
"  Non  moffna,  non  minima,  sed  media,  ei  quee  appareant  cue  komi^ 
ingentosi,  etd  iuxurianOt  ei  Muum  deeereniit  imgemitm***  Otfd, 
Jun,  iv. 

•*  Jul.  Capit.  Max.  ei  Both,  ?it. 
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Muses  except  Philip  the  Arab,  whose  savage  law  is  still 
extant  in  the  Justinian  code  :*  "  Po9t(B  nuUd  immuniiatiM 
prterogaiivd  juvantw,*'  No  important  consequences, 
however,  resulted  from  this  temporary  improvement  in 
the  general  character  of  the  Imperial  government.  The 
climate,  indeed,  was  mild  and  genial,  but  the  soil  was 
poor  and  stubborn.  This  assertion  is  best  exemplified 
by  considering  the  age  of  Cams  and  his  sons,  Carinus 
and  Numerianus,  by  whose  time  the  action  of  this 
improved  artificial  temperature  had  forced  into  light  a 
few  sickly  productions  which  we  are  required  to  notice. 

The  two  former  of  these  Princes  were  little  addicted 
to  intellectual  pleasure;  yet  their  education  was  liberal, 
and  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  excellence  of  literary 
pursuits  and  the  value  of  a  Poet's  praise.  The  mild 
and  amiable  Numerunus  was  a  Poet  by  choice  and 
feeling;  according  to  his  biographer,  Vopiscus,t  he 
surpassed  all  the  Poets  of  his  time.  This  may  either 
allude  to  his  abstract  repu  tation,  or  to  his  successes  in 
the  poetical  contesto,  which  had  now  been  revived,  and 
in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  History  is  seldom 
identified  with  just  criticism  in  the  matter  of  literary 
sovereigns ;  still  less  can  a  dependent  vassal  be  expected 
to  pronounce  an  impartial  decision  on  the  merits  of  his 
absolute  master.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
there  is  no  violence  in  the  supposition  that  the  historian 
or  the  judges  recorded  an  unprejudiced  opinion.  The 
Poetry  of  some  of  this  Prince's  contemporaries  has  been 
spared  by  the  caprice  of  Time,  and  renders  the  possi- 
bility of  his  superiority  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
usual  standard  of  Imperial  mediocrity.  We  have  not 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  iambics  of  Aurelius 
Apollinaris,  who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Cams, 
and  whom,  according  to  the  flourish  of  Vopiscus,J  Nu- 
inerian,  with  a  similar  Poem,  **  flashed  into  obscurity  as 
if  with  a  sunbeam ;"  but  the  works  of  M,  Aurelius 
Olympius  Nemesianus,  of  Carthage,  author  of  Halieu^ 
tica,  Cynegeticon^  and  Nautical  whom  he  fiiirly  van- 
quished, are  partly  extant,  and  certainly,  in  this  case, 
dispense  with  all  the  difliculties  of  the  hypothesis,  that  a 
Poetical  monarch  may  be  tried  by  impartial  contem- 
porary judges. 

Of  the  Cynegeticon  of  Nemesian,  only  325  lines 
have  reached  us :  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed 
on  their  merits  by  modem  Critics,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Emperor's  triumph  was  by  no  means  lightly  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries.  Nemesian,  indeed,  received 
far  greater  honours  than  ever  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Horace,  Virgil,  or  Ovid ;  whatever  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  corrupt  passage  in  which  his  distinctions 
are  recorded,  they  were  evidently  extensive  and  remark- 
able. §  To  this  Poet  is  ascribed,  by  Wernsdorf,  the 
fragment  on  the  labours  of  Hercules,  usually  printed 
with  the  works  of  Claudian.  The  property  of  this 
trifle  is  in  no  respect  important ;  but  those  who  think 
the  subject  worth  fiirther  prosecution  may  read  the 
arguments  of  the  learned  Critic  in  the  second  Volume  of 
his  Poetm  Minora.  The  same  scholar,  on  the  most 
solid  and  convincing  grounds,  has  restored  the  four 
Eclogues  commonly  assigned  to  this  author  to  T.  Cal- 
pdrnius  Siculub,  a  Poet  of  the  same  period,  and  if  we 
may  trust  universal  tradition,  an  object  of  the  patronage 

*  lib.  z.  tit  lii.  3.  f  Vopiac.  Numer,  i; 

t  '<  Velut  radio  ioUt  obtexiiV    Ibid. 

§  "  Ommbau  coloniis  UbutratuM  emiadt.**  Vopisc.  Numer^  i 
Casaabon  corrects  eoronU^  and  it  is  the  most  probable  reading  which 
has  been  offered. 
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of  Nemesian.  Wernsdorf,  who  seems  to  have  exhausted  Decrme  of 
on  the  illustration  of  both  these  Poets  all  the  ample  ^^° 
stores  of  his  learning,  and  all  his  excursive  powers  of 
conjecture,  stoutly  denies  the  identity  of  Meliboeus  with 
the  author  of  the  Cynegeticon ;  his  argument,  which  is 
defended  at  some  length,  may  be  entirely  comprised  in 
the  fact,  that  the  Meliboeus  of  Calpurnius  is  everywhere 
represented  as  a  person  of  great  power  and  influence  at 
Court,  which  Nemesian  is  not  known  to  have  been. 
Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  biography  of  Neme- 
sian ;  and  the  few  particulars  which  can  be  collected, 
rather  favour  than  oppose  the  opinion  that  he  was  a 
person  of  rank  and  influence.  Ulitius  even  conjectures 
that  he  was  related  to  the  Imperial  family.*  Under 
such  circumstances  there  scarcely  appears  to  be  sufli- 
cient  reason  for  disturbing  an  ancient  and  consistent 
tradition.  But  if  the  claims  of  Nemesian  be  unfounded, 
where  is  Meliboeus  to  be  sought  ?  Wernsdorf  is  not  a 
little  perplexed  in  discovering  a  character  of  this  period 
equally  conspicuous  for  illustrious  rank  and  poetical 
preeminence,  and  at  last  fixes  on  C.  Junius  Tiberianus,  Incidental 
of  whose  literary  qualifications  and  patronage  Vopiscus  ^^^^,  of 
speaks  highly,  in  his  introduction  to  the  life  of  the  '^***"*°* 
Emperor  Aurelian.  **  But  Melibceus  was  himself  a 
Poet."  So  also  was  Tiberian ;  for  Fulgentius  Plan- 
ciades  quotes  a  verse  fi'om  an  author  of  this  name,t 
and  even  cites  his  Tragedy  of  Prometheus  ;X  but  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  the  Biographer  and 
Grammarian  alluded  to  the  same  person. 

The  Eclogues  of  Calpurnius  are  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  paradoxical  expression)  more  Virgilian  than  those 
of  Virgil.  Not  only  are  they  a  Cento  of  the  phrases  and 
sentiments  of  that  Poet,  but  his  misapprehension  of 
Theocritus  has  been  implicitly  adopted  and  even  ad- 
vanced. The  injudicious  mode  of  allegorizing  has  been 
throughout  observed;  and  this  enables  us  to  glean 
fi*om  them  a  few  unconnected  particulars  respecting 
their  author.  From  a  needy  adventurer  he  appears  to 
have  become,  by  the  interest  of  his  patron  Meliboeus,  a 
person  of  consideration  at  the  Imperial  Court,  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  his  Poetical  merits.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  the  same  with  Junius  Calpur- 
nius, styled  by  Vopiscus,  the  Imperial  Remembrancer ; 
the  variation  of  the  prtBitomen  being  by  no  means  an 
insuperable  objection,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance 
of  Petronius.  Whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Poet  whose  comedy,  Phronesis,  is  cited  by  Fulgentius,§ 
is  not  so  clear. 

The  style  of  Calpurnius,  even  more  than  that  of  Ne- 
mesian, indicates  a  new  era  in  the  Poetical  history  of 
the  Latin  language.  The  resources  of  Greece  being 
now  exhausted,  no  object  of  imitation  remained  but 
the  Latin  authors  themselves ;  a  situation  which  neces- 
sarily placed  an  uninventive  people  in  a  state  of  rapid 
deterioration.  The  language  also  had  materially 
degenerated ;  and  writers  ambitious  of  reputation  were 
compelled  to  embrace  the  expression  of  a  happier  age, 
a  necessity  which  produced  an  appearance  of  art  and 
labour,  without  effectually  escaping  the  infection  of 
colloquial  corruption.  Poetry,  however,  had  again 
become  fashionable ;  and  the  continuance  of  a  virtuous 
and  pacific  Government  might  have  cheered  with  a  few 
forced  flowers  the  bleak  winter  of  the  Roman  Poetical 


*  Comm,  ad  tiL  Cjfmeg,  Nemesiam. 
t  Dt  Serm,  AmHq,  voe,  Sudna. 
4  Toe.  Nasitema. 
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history ;  but  the  murder  of  Numerian,  and  a  reign  of 
military  excitement  and  tumultuous  glory,  banished  the 
Latin  Muses  for  ever  from  the  echoes  of  Albunea  and 
the  haunts  of  Tibur.  Their  reappearance  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis  deserves  a  more  particular  considera* 
tion. 

The  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  Poetical  spirit  have 
been  discussed  under  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  has 
never  been  denied  that  the  knowledge  of  Truth  is  fre- 
quently unfavourable  to  the  action  of  a  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic imagination,  the  reveries  of  which  it  reprobates 
and  dispels.  The  Poet,  to  succeed,  and  his  reader,  to 
be  pleased,  must  lend  tliemselves  for  a  season  to  the 
influence  of  illusions,  which  the  studious  contempla- 
tion of  abstract  Truth  will  render  it  difficult  to  create  oi 
experience.  If  Lucretius  felt  unable  to  treat  his  subject 
poetically,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  one  of  those 
powers  whose  agency  it  was  the  object  of  his  work  to 
deny,  and  if  Tasso  was  sensible  that  his  page  required 
other  embellishments  than  the  sober  colours  of  fact, 
there  must,  it  should  seem,  exist  a  strong  incompcLti- 
bility  between  the  qualities  of  Truth  and  Invention. 
But  of  all  others,  religious  truth  must,  apparently,  be 
the  most  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Poetry  l^he  Christian 
Poet  must  discard  all  the  beautiful  creations  of  Mvtho- 
logy;  or,  should  he  retain  them,  as  in  the  impious  and 
absurd  combinations  of  Camoens,  he  will  excite  no 
feeling  corresponding  to  that  searcely  disbelieving  awe 
with  which  even  the  most  philosophical  of  heathen 
readers  must  have  perused  the  inspired  pages  of  Homer. 
To  combine  consistent  fiction  with  Religious  truth  must 
be  the  work  of  a  Milton  or  a  Tasso  ;  a  genius  that  can 
**  breathe  empyreal  air :"  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
show  that  even  Milton  and  Tasso  have  been  sometimes 
mastered  by  the  mightiness  of  their  subject. 

Such  are  the  arguments  most  frequently  adduced  to 
prove  the  deteriorating  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
Poetical  character.  Whatever  truth  may  be  contained 
in  the  observations  themselves,  we  are  now  about  to 
consider  a  portion  of  Poetical  history  which  will  clearly 
show  that  tendencies  of  an  opposite  nature  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  disadvantages 
resulting  irom  the  opposition  of  Evangelical  &ct  to 
Poetical  fiction.  The  conversion  of  the  Empire  to 
Christianity  is  not  more  remarkable  as  a  Political  than 
as  a  Poetical  era ;  the  corrupt  state  of  the  language, 
and  the  turbulent  condition  in  which  the  newly  esta- 
blished Religion  found  the  people,  being,  apparently, 
the  only  obstacles  to  a  complete  renovation  of  Latin 
Poetry.  The  stupendous  miracles  of  the  sacred  history, 
the  whole  administration  of  the  great  plan  of  human 
redemption,  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  church 
exercised  and  elevated  the  original  genius  of  Pruden- 
tius ;  while  the  refinement  of  taste  and  intellect,  which 
is  always  consequent  on  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
astonishes  us  in  a  most  corrupt  period  of  the  language 
with  the  pure  and  truly  classical  Poetry  of  Claudian. 

A  consummation  of  this  nature  neither  was,  nor 
could  be  immediate.  Most  of  the  Christian  writers, 
however,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Religion, 
had  been  Poets,  if  the  composition  of  psalms  and  hymns 
entitle  their  authors  to  that  name.  We  have  still  some 
verses  by  Cyprianus,  De  sanctte  crucis  ligno ;  and  there 
also  exist  five  hexameter  books  against  Marcion,  a 
Poem  on  the  last  judgment,  pieces  called  Genesis  and 
Sodoma,  and  a  remonstrance  with  an  apostate  Senator, 
whidi  are  all  ascribed  to  the  Muse  ofTsaTULLiANUS.  The 


first  Christian  Emperor,  indeed,  although  a  patron  of  Dediae  of 
learning,  was  no  Poet  ;*  his  son  Constantius  attempted     Uiin 
versification,  but  Ammianus^Marcellinus  speaks  very    ^'^^l- 
contemptuously  of  his  productions  in  this  way.f    Yet  ^^ 
the  influences  of  a  more  humanized  policy  were  conspi- 
cuous in  the  number  of  Poets  who  endeavoured  to 
adorn  their  respective  ages.     Of  these  we  shall  attempt 
f o  give  some  account. 

The  eminent  Lucius  Cjilius  Lactantius  Pia-  Ucumiui 
MI  AN  us,  to  whom  religion  and  literature  are  greatly 
indebted,  will  naturally  claim  the  first  notice,  although 
his  Poetical  works  are,  at  most,  few,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  the  Poems  ascribed  to  him  has  been 
questioned.  The  Phoenix  appears,  on  all  grounds,  to 
be  justly  ascribable  to  this  author.  The  consent  of 
MSS.,  and  the  improbability  that  this  Poem  should 
otherwise  have  been  found  in  company  with  the 
writings  of  Lactantius,  seem  reasons  sufficient  to 
establish  his  claim,  in  the  absence  of  opposite  evi- 
dence. Many  scholars,  however,  have  hesitated  to 
confirm  this  apparently  unexceptionable  testimony4 
principally  on  account  of  the  silence  of  the  Poet  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity,  and  his  allusions  to  the  Gentile 
fables  of  Deucalion  and  Pha^thon.  Tt  is  not,  however, 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  Poetical  believer  in  the 
Greek  Mythology*  cannot  be  a  Christian ;  although  it  is 
nothing  impossible  that  the  Phcenix  may  have  been 
written  before  the  conversion  of  its  author.  Certain  it 
IS,  that  the  opening  description  of  the  country  of  the 
Vhcenix  has  been  compiled  at  least  from  indirect  Jewish 
tradition ;  and  the  word  tnagnities,  for  magniiudo, 
which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  appears  to 
assign  this  Poem  to  some  Afiican  writer,  this  termina- 
tion being  fiien  common  with  the  Latin  writers  of  that 
country,  and  adopted  elsewhere  by  Lactantius  himself, 
in  the  word  minuties,^  The  Carmen  de  Pcuchd  and  the 
Passio  Domini  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
productions  of  a  much  later  writer,  Venantius  Honorius 
Fortunatus,  in  whose  works  they  are  found.  JeromH 
ascribes  to  Lactantius  a  work  called  Symposium,  and 
an  hexameter  Poem  intituled  ^OBoiiropiKov,  The  latter 
is  lost.  The  former  is  still  supposed  to  be  extant, 
and  is  published  in  his  works.  It  consists  entirely  of 
a  collection  of  enigmas  in  dactylic  hexameter  tristichs. 
There  is  however  an  important  variation  in  the  reading 
of  the  first  line.     Many  copies  have 

**  Hoc  quoqw!  Symposios  de  carmine  bait  ine^o  ;** 

which,  if  correct,  does  not  intitule  the  Poem  Symposium, 
but  directly  ascribes  it  to  the  pen  of  some  Symposius. 
Fabriciiis  expressly  asserts  that  all  the  MSS.  prefix 
the  name  of  Symposius  as  the  author  ;%  and  Sigebertus 
Gemblacensis  speaks  of  Symposius  the  Epigrammatist** 
Wernsdorf  therefore  attributes  this  collection  to  Ceuvs 


•  We  have  no  account  of  any  poetical  compositions  of  Con- 
stantine.  Porphyry,  the  Poet,  indeed  speaks  in  his  pane pync  thus : 
•*  Inter  belli  paeisque  virtutes,  inter  triutnphoe  et  laureate  inter  Ujtv^ 
aanetionee  etjura,  eiiam  Mumm  tibi/amiliari&iu  adeh  vacaa  ui  intff 
tot  Divintt  Majettatit  ineigna,  qtUbtu  invictus  temper  in  primi  cf, 
hujus  etiam  stutfii  in  te  micet  splendor  egregius"  But  the  speaker 
is  a  panegyrist  and  a  Poet 

f  "  Qukm  A  rhetoricA  per  ingenium  deeereretur  obtusumtOdMr' 
tijlcandum  tramgreena,  niAil  operet  pretium  fecit"  Ammisa. 
Marcell.  xxi.  16. 

X  Ittig.  Biblioth,  Patr,  ad  Clem.  Ep  i .  ad  Corinth,  Bachaer, 
ad  Humn,  de  Resurrect,     Sirmondos,  notes  in  Theodttlfum. 

§  Imtitr  iv.  12.  II   Cat,  ScriptL  Eccleta,  Finnianiu. 

k  Bibl.  Lot.  iv.  I.  sec.  7.        ♦♦  DeScriptt,  Etdeat.  cap.  132. 
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Btosnpby.  FiAMiANU»^  Stmposius,  a  Contemporary  of  Lactantius, 
to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted  for  two  little  pieces  on 
Fortune  and  Envy  respectively.  Pentadius,  to  whom 
Lactantius  dedicated  his  InstUutioneM,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  several  Elegies  and  Epigrams  ascribed 
by  the  MSS.   to   a  writer  of  that  name.     The  only 

F'Judiiis.  P^uliarity  about  the  former  is,  that  the  last  hemistich 
of  the  pentameter  verse  is  always  the  same  with  the 
first  of  the  hexameter.  It  would  be  injustice,  however, 
to  this  Poet  not  to  mention  that  the  following  fragment 
ts  attributed  to  him,  although  the  internal  evidence  by 
no  means  favours  his  claim. 

''  iVoM  ett,  falteris,  hmc  hetUa,  wm  eti 
Quod  vo$  ereditu  etiCy  vita  non  est : 
Fulgentet  manibtu  videre  gemmat, 
Aut  iettudineo  jaeere  lecto, 
Aut  plumA  latui  abdidiue  moUi, 
Aut  auro  bibere,  aui  cubare  cocco, 
Regedea  dapibta  gravare  mentas, 
JEt  quidquid  Libyco  secaiur  arvo, 
Non  uhA  poritutn  tenere  cellA  : 
Sedf  nuUot  trepidum  timere  canu, 
Nee  tMtno  popuU  furore  tangi^ 
^  Et  stricto  nikU  tettuare  ferro : 

Hoc  quisquU  poterity  licebit  illi 
Fortunam  moveat  loco  superbus.** 

Contemporary  with  Lactantius  was  Flavius  the 
Grammarian,  whose  name  has  been  strangely  converted 
by  modem  Critics  into  Q.  Rhemmius  Fannius  Palsemon, 
and  thus  by  some  confounded  with  the  same  Palsemon 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  and  to  whom  the 
Poems  of  Priscian  have  been  attributed.  According 
to  Jerom,*  he  accompanied  Laptantius  to  Nicomedia, 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  was 
celebrated  for  a  metrical  treatise  on  medicine. 

A  notorious,  although  by  no  means  gifted  Poet  of 
the  age  of  Constantine  was  Publilius  Optatianus 
PoRPHYRius.  The  compositions  of  this  author,  and  the 
character  of  his  life,  do  not  make  a  very  laborious 
search  into  the  chronology  of  his  time  expedient ;  there 
is,  however,  a  little  confusion  on  the  subject  of  dates, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  rectify  without  reference 
to  any  of  the  various  hypotheses  invented  for  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  He  appears  then,  in  the 
year  of  the  Christian  era  326,  to  have  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  a  gratulatory  Poem  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twentieth  celebration  of  his  accession.  Before  this 
time,  however,  he  seems  to  have  dedicated  another 
Poem  to  the  Emperor ;  for  whose  reception  of  which 
Porphyrins  thanked  him  in  a  letter  still  extant.  Ailer 
these  transactions  he  was  banished,  but  was  subsequently 
recalled  in  the  year  328,t  in  consideration  of  a  pane- 
gyric on  his  Imperial  master.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  of  some  consideration,  since  he  is  styled 
in  the  Emperor's  letter  frater  carimmta,  and  is 
thought  to  have  exercised  the  office  cf  *  Prafecttu 
urbis,* 

The  works  of  Porphyry  are  conceived  with  infinite 
labour.  They  are  all  subjected  to  some  arbitrary  law, 
being  either  acrostichs,  or  representing  by  metrical 
interlineations  the  form  of  a  ship,  a  shepherd's  reed, 

the  monogram  sp  ,  or  some  fanciful  device.     They 

have,  therefore,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  ingenuity.  He  was  probably  an 
Epigprammatist,  as  some  Epigrams  by  an  author  of  this 
name  are  cited  by  Fulgentius.} 

*  IJe  Scriptt.  Eeclett.SO,  item  in  Jovinian,  lib.  li. 

t  tfier.  ChroH,  eo  anno,  I  De  Cont.  VirgiL  et  Mjfth,  ii.  4. 


Prtrphyry 
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Under  Constantine  and  his  sons  flourished  C.  Vet- 
Tius  Aquilinus  Juvencus,  a  Spanish  Priest,  whose 
Historia  Evangdica,  in  four  Books  of  heroic  metre,  is 
still  extant,  remarkable  for  its  minute  fidelity  and 
general  purity,  but  written,  like  the  Poem  of  Silius, 
^'majore  curd  quctm  ingenio"  We  scarcely  know 
whether  we  are  to  class  among  the  Poets  an  author  of 
these  times,  Commodtanus,  who  wrote  in  accenttud 
hexameters  a  book  of  instructions  for  Gentiles,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  still  extant,  and  of  course  more  remark- 
able for  piety  than  elegance.  An  entire  sense  is 
included  in  short  sentences,  the  initial  letters  of  which, 
being  joined  in  their  order,  give  the  titles  of  the 
stanzas  or  divisions.  In  the  age  of  Constantius  flou- 
rished Marius  Victorinus,  a  native  of  Africa,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  where  he  became  a  convert 
to  Christianity.  He  wrote  a  Poem  on  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Maccabees,  some  hymns,  and  seme  poetical 
commentaries.  Hymns  also  are  ascrib«.*d  by  Jerom 
to  the  celebrated  Hilarius,  and  some  of  those  which 
are  still  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  bear  his  name  ^ 
but,  as  Dupin  conjectures,  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion.* Dahasub,  Bishop  of  Rome,  also  claims  notice 
as  the  author  of  several  poetical  pieces  on  the  martyrs, 
and  the  Psalms ;  some  of  these  are  still  supposed  to  be 
extant.  The  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Damasus 
are  mostly  of  an  epigrammatic  form.  The  life  of 
Julian  the  Emperor  was  also  written  in  verse  by  Cal- 
LiSTUS.f  If  we  are  to  receive  the  critical  as  well  as 
historical  testimony  of  Jerom,  we  must  suppose  Ma- 
TRONiANUS  equal  to  any  of  the  ancients ;  but  we  have 
not  the  means  of  criticizing  for  ourselves.  In  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  Attilius,  or  CisciLius  Severus, 
wrote  a  book  called  *OBonropiKoif,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  Varronian  Satire.  The  celebrated 
Ambrosius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  the  author  of  several 
hymns  still  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  part  of 
the  controversy  between  his  namesake  of  Alexandria 
and  Apollinaris  was  conducted  in  verse. 

But  the  first  eminent  Poet  who  flourished  atler  the 
reign  of  Constantine  was  Rupus  Festus  Avienus. 
The  age  and  country  of  this  writer  have  been  disputed. 
Tradition  or  conjecture  has  assigned  to  Spain  the 
honour  of  his  birth ;  but  this  opinion  is  unsupported  by 
written  testimony,  and  even  contradicted,  if  the  inscrip- 
tion found  in  the  Caesarian  villa  refer  to  this  Poet, 
which  there  seems  small  rea.son  to  doubt.  From  this 
we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  Musonius  Avienus,^ 
or  the  son  of  Avienus  and  descendent  of  Musonius, 
accordingly  as  we  punctuate  the  first  line ;  that  he  was 
bom  at  Vulsinium,  in  Etruria;  that  he  resided  at 
Rome ;  that  he  was  twice  Proconsul ;  that  he  was  the 
author  of  many  Poetical  pieces ;  that  his  wife's  name 
was  Placida;  and  that  he  had  a  large  family.  The 
same  Epigram  contradicts  the  notion,  too  precipitately 
grounded  on  some  vague  expressions  in  his  writings, 
that  he  was  a  Christian  ;  for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a 
religious  address  to  the  Goddess  Nortia,  the  Fortune  of 
the  Etrurians.  This  conclusion  is  also  deducible  fi'om 
a  short  metrical  account  which  Avienus  gives  of  his 
pursuits  in  the  country,  wherein  he  informs  us  that  he 
employed  a  portion  of  every  day  in  prayer  to  the  Gods,§ 

*  Dupin,  Ecclet,  Higt,  vol.  iv.  tit,  Hilaire. 
t  Socrates,  iii.  21. 

;  FciiuM  Mumml  9obok$  prolewque  Avieni, 

§  **  Luce  Deoa  oro/*  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.    But  soire 
have  *'  mani  Deum  exoro"  &c. 
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HtogTtphy.  as  well  as  in  Poetical  pursuits  ;  and  his  son  Placidus, 
evidently,  was  not  educated  in  the  Christian  reli^on, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  composed 
(he  following  epitaph  on  a  Christian  father  : 


(4 


SANOTO    FATBI    FIUVS   PLACIDV8. 


His 
writings. 


rncidenUl 
iintice  of 
Avian  us. 


Epitome  of 
liie  Iliad* 


State  of  the 

Poetical 

mind. 


"  Ibitmoptatas  iedet,  nam  Jur iter  ttthram 

Pandit,  FtMie^  iibi^  candidtu  ui  veniat. 
Jafnque  vents  !  tendit  dcxtra*  cnorub  inde  D  so  RUM 

£t  toio  tibi  Jam  plauditur  eccepolo" 

Jerom  speaks  of  Avienus  as  of  a  recent  writer;*  we 
can  scarcely  therefore,  with  Crinitus,  place  him  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.  The  death  of  Jerom  happened 
in  420,  in  his  ninety- first  year:  on  the  supposition, 
therefore,  that  Avienus  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
that  father's  protracted  life,  we  have  referred  him  in 
our  chronology  to  a.  d.  370,  or  the  period  of  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian. 

The  extant  and  acknowledged  works  of  this  Poet  are 
versions  of  the  ^aivofieva  of  Aratus  and  the  n6^<i;7i;<r«f 
of  Dionysius  ;  and  a  portion  of  a  Poem  De  ord  mari- 
timdj  which  includes  (with  some  digpressions)  the 
coast  between  Cadiz  and  Marseilles.  The  forty-two 
fables  rendered  from  iEsop  into  elegiac  verse,  and 
sometimes  ascribed  to  this  author,  are,  by  some  Critics, 
assigned  to  Flavius  Avianus,  a  contemporary  writer. 
The  other  Poems  generally  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
Avienus  are  an  Epistle  to  Flavianus  Myrmecius,  an 
Elegiac  piece  De  cantu  Sirenum^  and  some  verses 
addressed  to  the  author's  (Hends  from  the  country.  A 
Poem,  De  urbibns  Hispania  Mediterraneu^  is  cited  by 
some  Spanish  writers  as  the  work  of  Avienus  ;t  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  forgery  of  a  Jesuit  of 
Toledo.  Servius}  ascribes  to  Avienus  iambic  versions 
of  the  narrative  of  Virgil  and  the  history  of  Livy ; 
which  observation  of  the  Grammarian,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  genius  and  habits  of  this  Poet, 
renders  it  not  altogether  improbable  tliat  he  is  the 
author  of  a  very  curious  and  spirited  Latin  epitome  of 
the  Iliad  which  has  reached  us,  and  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  Poetical  history  of  the  time. 

The  revival  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  of  Poetical 
studies  under  the  Byzantine  Emperors  and  their  western 
colleagues  found  the  public  mind  in  a  very  unfortunate 
condition.  The  spirit  of  slavish  imitation  (at  no  time 
foreign  to  the  Roman  character)  had  made  active 
progress  between  the  ages  of  the  Antonines  and  Cams, 
and  appears  to  have  reached  its  crisis  under  Theo- 
dosiiis.  The  preposterous  ambition  of  surpassing 
Virgil  and  Horace,  which  had  long  kept  possession  of 
the  Roman  Parnassus,  was  exchanged  for  an  equally 
preposterous  veneration  of  the  great  names  both  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity ;  and  a  blind  consecration 
of  the  errors  of  distinguished  writers  depreciated  the 
homage,  as  it  multiplied  the  faults  of  their  servile 
successors.  Every  literary  character  was  a  Poet,  if  the 
mere  composition  of  verses  can  confer  that  sacred 
title ;  while  every  Poet  was  a  literary  character, — ambi- 
tious rather  of  showing  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient 
classics,  and  his  profound  and  indiscriminate  admira^ 
tion  of  all  their  pages,  than  of  securing  his  own  fame 
by  the  productions  of  a  cultivated  imagination.  The 
Periegens  of  Avienus,  which  most  Critics  call  a  liberal 
translation,  might,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  termed 

*  InEpitt,  odTitum,  v.  12. 

t  See  Nicolaus  Antonius,  Bibl.  Vet.Hitp.  ii.  9. 

t  Ad  Virg.  ^n,  x.  272  and  3B8. 
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a  servile  original.     Like  his  versions  of  Livy  and  DkHmoT 
Virgil,  it  was  less  a  translation  than  a  metaphrase;     ^° 
the  timid  performance  of  a  writer  who  dreaded  to    ^^' 
explore  an  untrodden  path,  without  the  slightest  inten-  "^^^^ 
tion  of  relinquishing  those  pretensions  to  originality,      ""^ 
which,  in  the  then  corrupt  state  of  Poetical  taste,  were 
as  easily  allowed  as  asserted. 

The  prevalent  passion  for  metaphrastic  writing  re- 
ceived encourhgement  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  When  Homer  and  Virgil  were  less  felt  than 
revered,  and  more  read  than  understood,  it  was  natural 
that  readers  should  desire  a  less  laborious  introduction 
to  the  destined  objects  of  their  admiration  than  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors.  The  whole  substance  of 
the  Iliad  in  little  more  than  a  thousand  very  readable 
lines,  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  fail  to  be 
acceptable.  Hence  the  epitome  of  the  Hiad,  judicious 
in  its  selections,  pertinent  in  its  additions,  and  not 
inelegant  in  its  language,  attained  to  high  reputation 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  frequently  quoted  for  Homer, 
and  indeed  remained,  until  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
only  Homer  generally  known  in  the  western  world.    • 

Meanwhile  the  example,  no  less  than  the  conduct  Valeauiun 
of  the  Court,  was  employed  in  the  encouragement  of 
Poetical  pursuits;  although  not  without  a  tincture  of 
that  degenerate  taste  which  prefers  the  amusements  of 
ingenuity  to  the  excursions  of  fancy.  The  composition 
of  a  nuptial  cento  was  not  regarded  an  unworthy 
employment  by  the  Emperor  Valentinianus.  So  partial 
indeed  was  that  Prince  to  these  ingenious  trifles,  that 
we  are  still  indebted  to  his  authority  for  the  similar 
combination  of  ingenuity  and  indecency  perpetrated  by 
Ausonius.  Gratian  us  was  also  a  Poet,  *  and  received  Gni^ 
his  education  from  this  celebrated  writer,  who  is  sup- 
posed by  the  ablest  Critics  to  have  panegyrized  his 
imperial  pupil  in  the  following  lines : 

''  BellttHdi  fandique  potent  AuguMtuM,  honorem 
Bis  meret  J  utgenunet  iitulos,  quiprtelia  JUttsis 
Temperaiy  et  Geiicum  moderatur  ApoiUne  Martem, 
Arma  inter,  Chufmosque  truces,  fur  toque  nocentes 
SaMTomataty  quantum  cessat  de  tempore  belU 
Indulget  Ciariis  tantttm  inter  eastra  Cametnie, 
Vixposuit  volucres  stridentia  tela  sagittae; 
Afusarum  ad  calamos  fertur  manusy  otia  nescit, 
Et commutatA  meditatur  arundine  carmen**^ 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  poem  Achilles  appears  to 
have  been  the  imperial  theme  : 

'*  Sed  carmen  non  moUe  modis :  belia  horrida  M»tit 
Odrysiiy  Thresseeque  viragime  anna  retractat. 
Ejnuita,  JSeunde  !  celebraris  vate  superbo 
Rursum !  Romanusque  tibi  continoit  HoMtRUk" 

But  we  owe  a  few  words  to  the  panegyrist  himself. 

The  most  authentic  particulars   respecting  Decius  Aoicn'^- 
Magnus  Ausonius  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  writings, 
and  more  especially  in  the  second  of  his  pnefaUuncuUBy 
wherein  he  treats  the  subject  professedly.     His  father 
was  a  Physician,  a  Roman  Senator,  and  Member  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Bourdeaux,  at  which  place  the 
Poet  was  bom.     Had  his  education  been  solely  con- 
fided  to   paternal   attentions  it  is  probable   that  no 
record  of  him  in  this  place  would  have  been  necessary, 
as  the  senior  Ausonius,  although  well  read  in  Greek 
literature,  was  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  Latin ; 
but,  by  the  exertions  of  his  maternal  uncle*  Mmilix3S  h6^^ 
Magnus  Arborius,  himself  a  Poet,  and  the  reputed  >|^^^^ 
author  of  an  Elegy  still  extant,  ad  nympham  nMt  ^^^^ 


•  Aurel.  VicC  xlvii. 
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Bioj^phy.  eicttom,  and  those  of  the  Grammarians  Mtnervius, 
^v^^  Nepotian,  and  Staphylus,  the  disadvantages  of  our 
from  Poet's  circumstances  were  abundantly  removed.  From 
^*  J'*  these  eminent  men  he  acquired  the  principles  of  Oram- 
^'  mar  and  Rhetoric;  his  success  in  the  latter  of  these 
arts  induced  him  to  make  trial  of  the  bar ;  but  the 
former  was  his  choice,  and  in  367  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  Valentinian,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
tutor  to  the  young  prince  Ciratian,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Germany  the  following  year.  He  became 
successively  Count  of  the  Empire,  Qusstor,  Governor  of 
Gaul,  Libya,  and  Latium,  and  first  Consul.  He  married 
Attusia  Lucana  Sabina,  daughter  of  an  eminent  citizen 
of  Bourdeaux,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  That  he  was  a  professed  Christian  can  admit 
of  no  doubt ;  and  some  of  his  Christian  pieces  are  so 
pious  and  beautiful,  that  he  might  have  gained,  the 
reputation  of  somewhat  more,  had  he  not  disgraced  his 
pages  with  language  and  sentiments  unbecoming  a 
Pagan  of  decency. 
Writii.gs  of  The  extant  Poetical  works  of  Ausonius  are,  1.  A  book 
Ausunius.  of  Epigrams.  2.  Ephemeria,  or  the  transactions  of  a 
day.  3.  ParenJtaliay  tributes  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
friends.  4.  Profenores,  short  metrical  memoirs  of 
the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5.  Epitaphia  Heroum^ 
epitaphs  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  l>ojan  war,  and 
some  others.  6.  Tetrastichs  on  the  characters  of  the 
Cssars  as  far  as  Heliogabalus.  7.  Ordo  Nobilium  Ur- 
bium.  8.  A  kind  of  drama  on  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  9.  Idyls ;  Poems  of  the  most  multifarious  kind. 
10.  Eclogues;  principally  astrological.  11.  Epistles. 
The  poetry  of  Ausonius,  like  that  of  Avienus,  is  alike 
distinguished  by  poverty  of  argument,  profiision  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  imitation,  or  rather  compila- 
tion, of  the  ancients.  It  is  valuable,  however,  to  the 
literary  historian :  its  variety  alone  affords  us  a  consi- 
derable insight  into  the  state  of  Poetry  in  that  age;  and 
the  station  and  pursuits  of  the  author  allowed  him  that 
familiarity  with  contemporary  Poets  which  has  imparted 
to  his  works  the  character  of  Poetical  memoirs.  Of 
this  advantage  we  shall  now  avail  ourselves. 

The  most  remarkable,  on  all  accounts,  among  the 
PaqIUqus.    poetical  intimates  of  Ausonius  was  Pontius  Paullinus, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Nola,  for  such  we  shall  con- 
sider him,  until  we  know  on  what  authority  Gyraldus 
and  Crinitus  have  grounded  their  distinction.*     This 
pious  and  learned  person  was  born  in  or  near  Bour- 
deaux, about  A.  D.  353,  and  was  educated  by  Ausonius, 
who  led  him,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  Muses.     On  account  of  the  paternal  tenderness 
which    Ausonius    everywhere  expresses  towards  his 
pupil,  and  the  filial  respect  exhibited  in  turn  by  the 
grateful  PauUinus,  which  sometimes  induces  them  to 
use  the  words  pater^  fiiiy^t  &c.  it  has  been  supposed 
tliat  Paullinus  was  the  grandson  of  Ausonius ;  but  this 
opinion  is  improbable,  and  destitute  of  further  founda- 
tion.    He  was  certainly  Consul,  and  that  previously 
to  his  tutor ;  but  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Consular  Tables,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  some  other.     He  afterwards  was  bap- 
tized by  Delphinus,  Bishop  of  Bourdeaux ;  and,  having 
distributed  his  estate  among  the  poor,  settled  at  Bar- 
celona, where  he  was  ordained  Priest  on  Christmas  day, 
A.  D.  393.     From  this  retreat  his  tutor  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  recal  him,  and  wrote,  occasionally,  in  a  strain 

*  See  Gyral.  dx  Poet,  dial  ▼.     Crinitus,  m  vitd* 
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of  disappointed  affection  at  his  silence.  These  metrical  Decline  of 
letters  received  similar  answers,  abounding  in  terms  of 
the  most  grateful  respect  and  Christian  affection. 
Paullinus  aflerwards  accepted  the  See  of  Nola,  and 
there  remained  till  that  city  was  sacked  by  the  Gotlis, 
A.  D.  410.  It  was  probably  at  this  time,  and  not  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Vandals,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
forty-four  years  after,  that  the  circumstance  occurred 
which  Gregory  relates,  that  the  Bishop,  having  expended 
his  whole  estate  in  ransoming  prisoners,  at  length  dis- 
posed of  his  person  in  exchange  for  the  son  of  a  poor 
widow,  and  was  sent  into  Africa,  where,  his  rank  being 
disclosed,  he  was  immediately  restored.  Paullinus 
married  a  lady  named  Therasia,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  tlie  highest  affection.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Martin,  and  many  of  the 
distinguished  churchmen  of  that  period.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  uncle  of  another  Paullinus,  author  of  a 
Poem  still  extant,  called  Eucharitticon. 

The  extant  Poetical  works  of  Paullinus  are,  1.  Epis-  His  writ- 
ties  ;  2.  an  Elegy  to  Celsus,  and  other  lyrics;  3.  a  Sap-  iogt* 
phic  Ode  on  Nicetas  the  Dacian ;  4.  an  Epic  sketch  on 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist ;  5.  metrical  version  of  some 
Psalms;  6.  an  Epithalamium ;  7.  some  birth-day  pieces. 
His  hexameter  history  out  of  Suetonius  has  perished. 
Ausonius  might  have  been  sincere,  when,  speaking  of 
the  verses  of  Paullinus,  he  observed, 

*'  Cedinuu  ingenioj  tptamtum  ffwcedrnma  tgvo  : 
Atntrget  Mwmntmtra  Cmtuena  ttue:" 

since  in  sentiment,  and  even  in  elegance,  few  will  com- 
pare his  stiff  and  puerile  compositions  with  the  natural, 
simple,  and  unambitious  efiusions  of  his  pupil. 

A  conspicuous  acquaintance  of  Ausonius  was  Attic  us 
Tyro  Delphidius,  whose  history  he  has  briefly  sketched  Delphidius. 
among  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.     This  Poet,  at  an 
early  age,  was  a  successful  competitor  in  the  Capitoline 
contest,  and  aflerwards  a  candidate  for  the  Epic  laurel. 
Not  content,  however,  with  the  tranquil  retreats  of  the 
Muses,  he  embraced,  apparently,  the  cause  of  Procopius, 
who  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Valens  in  365 ;  and, 
but  for  the  intreaties  of  his  father,  Attius  Patera,  a  cele- 
brated Rhetorician,  would  certainly  have  lost  his  life. 
He  aflerwards  taught  Rhetoric,  but  with  great  careless- 
ness ;  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  the  affliction 
of  beholding  his  wife  and  daughter  adopt  the  heresy  of 
Priscillian,  for  which  the  former  was  beheaded.     Auso- 
nius speaks  also  with  great  warmth  of  admiration  of 
Proculus,*  who  refused  to  publish  his  verses;  and  of  Proculus. 
Aicimus  Alethius,t  a  Poet,  and  writer  of  the  life  of  Alcimus 
Julian,  but  whether  in  verse  does  not  appear.     The  Alcthius. 
Satires  of  Tetradius  he  prefers  to  those  of  Lucilius  ;X  Tetndins. 
and  Crispus  he  ranks  with  Horace  and  Virgil  ;§  but  Crispui. 
these  eulogies  are  well  understood.      Theon,  whom  Theon. 
some  represent  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Ausonius,  and 
on  that  account  charge  the  latter  with  gross  femiliarity 
tn  his  epistles,  seems  really  to  have  been  only  the  butt 
of  the  Poet,  who  attacked  his  plagiarisms,  his  bad 
verses,  his  vitiated  elocution,  and  even  his  personal 
defects,  with  an  irony  which,  however  transparent,  not 
improbably  prevailed  on  the  imbecility  of  his  victim  to 
confide  himself  to  the  friendship  of  his  corre^ondent, 
whose  bad  faith  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  bad 
taste. 

By  these  gradations,  under  the  cherishing  influence 


*  Eyig,  zxziv.        %  P^*  '^        X  Efwi,  xv.        $  Pr^f,  ui. 
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Biography,  of  Christian  senMments  and  Imperial  protection,  the 
spark  *of  Poetry,  which  long  had  mouldered  unpercei?ed 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  barbarism  and  contest,  had 
awakened  into  a  flame,  which  neither  the  rude  breath  of 
war,  nor  the  chilling  influences  of  ignorance,  could 
utterly  extinguish.  Since  the  fatal  day  of  Allia,  never 
had  the  Empire  suffered  such  reverses,  as  when  the 
Augustan  Muse  revisited  the  light  at  the  potent  call  of 
Claudius  Claudianus.  This  highly-gifled  person  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.*  Few  other  particulars 
of  his  life  have  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  much  to  the 
honour  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  the  Emperors  under 
whom  he  lived,  that  a  statue  of  brass  was  erected  to 
him.  The  following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  dedication  on  the  pedestal : 

CL.  CLAVDIANI.  V.  C. 

CL.  CLAVDIANO.  V.  C.  TRI 
BVNO.  ET.  NOTARIO.  INTER.  CETERAS. 
VIGENTES.  ARTES.  PRAEGLORIOSISSIMO. 
POETARVM  LICET.  AD.  MEMORIAM.  SEM 
PITERNAM.  CARMINA.  AB.  EODEM 
SCRIPTA.  SVFFICIAPO'.  ADTAMEN 
TESTIMONII  GRATIA  OB  IVDICII  SVI 
FIDEM  DD  NN  ARCADIVS  ET  HONORIVS 
FELICISSIMI  AC  DOCTISSIMI 
liMPERATORES  SENATV  PETENTE 
STATVAM  IN  FORO  DIVI  TRAIANI 
ERIGI  COLLOCARIQ  IVSSERVNT. 

EIN  EN!  BIPriAIOIO  NOOBT 

KAI  MOYCAN  OMHPOY 
KAAYAIANON  PQMH  KAI 

BACIAHC  EGECAN. 

The  Poems  of  Claudian,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of 
what  might  be  called  Epic  sketches,  did  not  their  elabo- 
rate polish  forbid  us  to  use  the  name  ;  but  their  brevity 
will  scarcely  admit  them  to  the  dignity  of  the  Epopeia. 
These  are,  I.  the  Consulship  of  Olybrius  and  Probinus. 
2.  The  war  with  Rufinus.  3.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
-  sixth  Consulships  of  Honorius.  4.  Epithalamia.  5.  The 
war  with  Gildo.  6.  The  Consulship  of  Theodorus. 
7.  The  war  with  Eutropius.  8.  The  Consulship  of 
Stilico.  9.  The  Gothic  war.  10.  A  panegyric  on  Se- 
rena. 11.  The  rape  of  Proserpine.  12.  Tlie  war  with 
the  Giants.  Besides  these,  there  is  preserved  a  collec- 
tion of  Idyls,  Epistles,  and  Epig^rams,  some  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  genuine,  as  they  are  most  strictly  Chris- 
tian ;  while  not  only  Augustine  and  Paulus  Orosiusf 
assert  that  Claudian  was  a  Pagan,  but  one  of  his  own 
Epigrams,  in  Jacobumy  magistrum  equUum^  sufficiently 
attests  his  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
probable  that  these  Poems  are  the  work  of  Claudianus 

Mamercus.  Mamercus  of  Vienne,  of  whom  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Contemporary  with  Claudian,  (and  scarcely,  perhaps, 

PrudeDtius.  a  less  illustrious  name,)  was  Quintus  Aurelius  Pru- 
DENTius  Clemens.  This  Poet  has  furnished  us  with 
sufficient  particulars  for  supplying  a  tolerably  connected 
view  of  his  biography.  According  to  Dupin's  conjec- 
ture,t  which  has  all  the  evidence  of  internal  truth,  he 


*  Spain  tod  Florence  have  claimed  the  honour  of  Claudianus 
nativity.  Bat  if  hiis  own  testimouv  is  of  any  value,  he  was  certainly 
bom  in  Egypt ;  and  Suidas  calls  him  'AXi^MvVtvr. 

t  Aug.  (^  Civ.  Deif  v.  26.    Paul.  Oros.  vii.  34. 

t  This  is  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  records  of  philological  criti- 
cism. The  MSS.  of  Prudentius^  in  the  preface  to  the  Cathemerinon, 
read- 


was  bom  A.  D.  398,  at  Zaragoza  in  Spain.    Having  .a  Mint  o( 
liberal  education,    he  applied  himself  to  the  forensic     ^^^ 
profession,  in  which  he  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  ^   ^' 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  of  two  eminent     p*^ 
cities,  although  which  these  were  he  nowhere  informs     ^  ^ 
us.     By  Honorius  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Im-     53 
perial  g^ard.     At  the  age  of  fifiy-seven  he  devoted      to 
himself  to  the  composition  of  sacred  Poetry ;  and  we  are     4B2 
still  in  possession  of  the  following  productions  of  his 
pen : — 1.  Psychomachia^  or  the  Combat  of  the  Soul 
against  Vices  and  Temptations,  an  hexameter  Poem. 
2.  Cathemerinon^  Hymns  for  each  day.       3.  PeruU- 
phanon,   Lyrics  in    celebration  of  eminent  martyrs, 

4.  Apotheosis,    polemical,    against  various  heresies 

5.  Hamartigenia^  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  sin.  6.  A 
treatise  against  Symmachus.  7.  Enchiridion,  The 
history  of  the  Bible  abridged  in  tetrastichs.  The  last  is, 
probably,  the  abridgement  of  a  larger  work,  called  D(^ 
tochteon,  mentioned  by  Gennadius.  The  merits  of  Pm- 
dentius  are  very  fastidiously  overlooked.  His  style  will 
certainly  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  Claudian, 
and  scarcely  with  thai  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  all  felt  themselves  obliged  to  attempt  the  language 
of  a  happier  period.  Prudentius  evidently  wrote  more 
for  pleasure  and  for  duty  than  for  fame  ;  and  his  Latin 
may  be  considered  a  fair  sample  of  the  real  state  of  the 
language  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  But  this 
defect  is  abundantly  compensated  by  a  vein  of  the  most 
fertile  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  his  Lyrics  alone  entitle 
him  to  honourable  mention  among  Latin  Poets. 

A  conspicuous  poetical  writer  of  this  age  was  Clau-  Kut  !.ui 
Dius  RuTiLius  NuMATiANus,  a  uativc  of  Gaul,  although 
of  what  place  cannot  be  with  certainty  determined. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  Proconsul  of  Etruria. 
In  the  MSS.  the  letters  V.  C.  are  added  to  his  name ; 
by  which  is  generally  understood  Viri  Conmlarit; 
but  as  his  name  nowhere  appears  on  the  Fcuii^  and  the 
passages  adduced  firom  his  work  point  rather  to  the 
office  of  PreefectiLs  urbis,  Wernsdorf  supposes  this 
abbreviation  to  signify  Viri  Clarissimi,  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  passages  alluded  to  led  the  transcriber 
into  the  belief  that  Rutilius  had  been  Consul.  Cert^n 
it  is  that  the  Poet  enjoyed  the  office  of  Prmfectus,  The 
rest  of  his  life  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 
His  Poem  called  Itinerarium,  descriptive  of  bis 
journey  to  Gaul,  was  written  in  417.  He  probably 
never  returned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
Pagan  when  he  composed  this  work ;  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  the  Monks  might  indeed  be  used  by  a 
Christian ;  but  a  Christian  of  that  tiaie  would  bare 
been  careAil  to  separate  their  fanaticism  from  his  reli- 
gion. His  reflections  on  the  Jews  and  their  sabbath 
are  equally  convincing.  Nevertheless,  Wernsdorf  enter- 
tains the  strange  supposition,  that  the  Christian  poetry 
of  Rutilius  came  into  the  hands  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans, 
who  mentioned  him  among  other  Poets  of  the  church, 
in  the  following  lines : 

"  SeihUitu,  Rntilios,  ParnhnMSf  Arator,  Avitma^ 
£t  Fortumatuif  tuque,  Juvenee  totumt.** — iv.  i.  13. 

But  assuredly  Theodulf  knew  more  of  his  metre  than  to 


"  Irrqmt  tuhito  canitiet  $em 
ObUtum  veterit  MenaUm  C^mtmiU  arguott. 
Sub  quo  prima  die§  mt'At." 
Messalia  has  puzzled  the  commenUton.    The  omission  of  a  letttr 
makes  the  seme  clear, — Me  SaUte,    Salia  was  Consul  la  39ft 
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Biofnphy.  place  RaUlius  in  such  a  situation.  The  name  is 
certainly  corrapt,  and  should  be,  most  probably,  Ru- 
tilus. 

But  the  excitement  which  temporary  patronage  had 
afforded  to  genius  was  withdrawn,  and  the  inundations 
of  barbarism  swept  from  the  Roman  world  the  fast-ex- 
piring ashes  of  the  Poetic  flame.  The  beginning  of  the 
Vth  century  witnessed  the  second  decline  of  Roman 
Poetry,  and  the  end  of  the  same  period  its  utter  disso- 
lution. Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  wanting  writers 
of  Latin  verses ;  but  the  language  had  been  almost 
everywhere  extinguished  as  a  native  dialect,  and  its 
purity  so  materially  impaired,  that  the  few  who  aspired 
to  literary  excellence  inTOte  the  language  of  a  departed 
age.  Few  words  will  sum  the  Poetical  history  of  this 
era,  which  is  rather  a  barren  catalogue  than  an  historical 
narrative.  To  it  belong  Marcianus  Capslla,  author 
of  the  EpUhalamium  of  Philology  and  Hermm,  and 
some  Epigrams ;  Prosper  Tyro,  whose  beautiful  little 
address  to  his  wife  is  still  extant ;  Ssoulius,  who  wrote 
a  poem  called  PaschalCj  or  de  MirabilibuSy  and 
some  Hymns,  still  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  Vic- 
tori  n  us  of  Marseilles,  who  composed  the  history  of 


Poetry. 


Genesis ;  Hilarius  of  Aries,  and  Dracontius,  who   DecHoe  of 
wrote  on  the  same  subject,  besides  other  Poems,  now      ^^^^^ 
lost;  PROBA  Falconia,  who  compiled  sacred  Centos 
from  Virgil ;  and  Alcimus  Avitus,  who  wrote,  toward 
the   close    of  this   century,  Poems  on    original    sin, 
the  Creation,  the  word  of  God,  the  Deluge,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  celibacy,  &c.     The  latter  Poet  is 
one  who  deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  this  crowd, 
as  does  C.  Sollius.    Sidonius  Apollinaris,  author  of  sidonius 
three  panegyrics,  and  a  variety  of  other  Poems;  but  Apollioaris. 
their  lives  belong  rather  to  Ecclesiastical  than  to  Poetical 
biogpraphy.     From  this  period  we  may  date  the  extinc- 
tion  of  all   classical   Latin  Poetry.      A   Boutins, 
Corippus,*   or   a  Venantius,    occasionally    borrowed 
light  from  the  contrasting  darkness  around  him ;  but 
the  reign  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  was  complete, 
until  Petrarch  and  Dante  called  into  existence  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Roman  Melpomene  the  less  majestic, 
but  not  less  beautiful,  Erato  of  Tuscany. 

*  A  Poem  by  this  author,  culled  Johanmt,  has  beea  recently  dis- 
covered at  Milan  by  M.  Mazzuchelli*  It  is  extremely  vajaable,  as  it 
affords  information  respecting  a  period  wherein  all  other  history  fails. 
As  a  Poem  it  is  not  undeserving  attention. 
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RISE    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 


History  HiBTORT  beiiiff  the  portraiture  of  Mankind  (a  subject 
which  admits  ot  two  very  diderent  aspects,)  itself  ob- 
tains a  corresponding  difference  in  its  desig^n  and  cha- 
racter. It  may  represent  Men  merely  as  inhabitants  of 
this  world — considered  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
as  members  of  Families,  Cities,  and  Empires.  Or,  again, 
it  may  represent  them  in  their  relation  to  an  invisible 
state  of  things,  and  to  the  supreme  invisible  Being. 
Whichever  of  these  views  we  contemplate  in  this  great 
picture  of  Time,  the  most  striking  feature,  doubtless, 
is  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth. 
For,  considered  merely  in  its  results  on  the  temporal 
condition  of  Mankind,  neither  Conquest,  Legislation,  nor 
Philosophy,  has  at  any  period  affected  Society  so  inti- 
mately, so  extensively,  and  so  permanently,  as  Christi- 
anity ;  while  all  that  concerns  our  Heavenly  connections 
seems  important  chiefly  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
subservient  to,  or  otherwise  connected  with,  this  insti- 
tution. As  the  former  view  of  the  subject  belongs  to 
the  province  of  general  History,  it  is  to  the  latter  that 
our  attention  will  be  exclusively  directed  here. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
change,  which  the  Saviour's  coming  ¥rrought  on  the 
Religious  condition  of  Mankind,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of 
the  means  employed  for  effecting  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  in  which  he  found 
Religion.  It  is  well  known  that,  for  many  centuries 
preceding  the  Advent^  all  the  world,  except  the  Jews^  a 
G  ^dl  small  and  otherwise  inconsiderable  people,  were  not 
world.  ^"^y  ^°  ^^  gprossest  error  on  the  subject,  but  without 
any  authentic  source  to  supply  them  with  more  correct 
information.  An  account  therefore  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Gentiles  (as  all  other  nations  were  termed  in  dis- 
tinction firom  the  one  favoured  people  of  God)  will  be 
rather  an  account  of  their  ignorance  than  of  their  know- 
ledge.  But  however  widely  removed  firom  Truth  are  the 
opinions  and  practices  which  such  an  account  must 
contain,  it  will  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  instructing 
us  in  the  sources  of  that  ignorance,  and  of  discovering 
the  propriety  of  the  Christian  scheme,  wherein  Truth 
was  so  dispensed  as  to  apply  specially  to  the  more 
important  varieties  of  existing  error. 
580 
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Proceeding  firom  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles  to  that 
of  the  Jews,  the  need  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  will 
appear  not  less  in  the  state  of  their  knowledge  than  in 
that  of  the  Heathen  ignorance.  It  was  knowledge  in- 
sufficient, not  only  in  quantity  but  in  kind ;  partial^  not 
because  confined  to  a  few  truths,  but  because  the  trutha 
which  it  embraced  were  each  designedly  incomplete, 
and  requiring  some  afterpiece  of  Revelation  to  render  it 
intelligible  and  effective. 

Besides  the  Religfion  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews, 
that  of  the  Samaritans  (narrow  as  was  its  extent  and 
influence)  will  deserve  some  slight  separate  notice, 
owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  its  origin  and  character, 
which  distinguish  it  firom  the  Jewish  on  the  one  hand, 
and  still  more  fiom  all  the  Heathen  creeds  and  modes  of 
worship  on  the  other. 

I.    Religion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Were  History  silent,  the  concurrent  traditions  and^llReb- 
fables  of  all  nations  concerning  a  chaos,  a  delug^,  and  » gioi^^''^ 
repeopling  of  the  earth  firom  a  single  family,  would  su^-  ^%i 
gesi  the  inference,  that  out  of  one  origin  proceeded  the 
Religions  of  all  the  Gentile  world.     But  this  conclusion 
is  more  directly  deduced  from  the  Bible.     At  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  after  the  attempt  to  build  Babel,* 

*  The  bailding  of  Babel  forms  the  fint  great  era  in  the  history  oC 
idolatry.  The  work  is  described  in  the  Bible,  literally,  as  ''  a  tower 
whose  top  was  to  the  heavens,"  and  the  confusion  as  a  confusion 
of  "  lip."  Herodotus  mentions  the  existence  of  auch  a  buildiog  at 
Babylon  in  his  time,  and  states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Assy- 
rian Jupiter.  Diodorus  Siculus  gires  nearly  the  sanie  account  of  it. 
Now,  comparing  these  statements — ^the  heathen  with  the  sacred 
authority — we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  interpreting  the  latter  u 
denoting  a  tower  whose  top  was  dedicated  to  heaven  as  to  sn 
object  of  idolatrous  worship,  Jupiter  being  well  understood  by  «U 
to  be  the  air  or  the  heaTcns. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  this  view  of  it  to  understand  the  Utter 
expression  likewise  in  a  different  sense  from  the  receiTed  interpre* 
talion ;  namely,  as  a  disagreement  in  worship  rather  than  in  speech. 
The  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues  is  certainly  not  what  we  shonM 
suppose  likely^  from  the  strong  marks  which  the  seTeral  ancient 
languages  retain  of  a  common  original,  and  of  their  difference  beiog 
the  gridual  result  of  the  dispersion.  But  a  confusion  of  wordiip 
would  be  naturally  enough  considered  as  the  meaos  cttployfd  by 
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History,  the  Wanderers  we  know  possessed  a  certain  portion  of 
\^t0^s,^^m^'  Revelation,  which  they  must  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  respective  settlements;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  knowledge,  however  it  might  be  neg- 
lected, would  be  soon  altogether  effaced.  Limited  as 
the  compass  of  Sacred  History  becomes  from  that  period, 
still  it  afibrds  instances  amongst  the  Heathen  of  Priests 
and  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Such  was  Job,  such  was 
Melchisedech,  such,  possibly,  we  may  add,  was  Potiphera 
the  Egyptian,  whose  daughter  Joseph  married,  as  well 
as  Jethro  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  In  Balaam  we 
recognise  not  only  a  believer,  but  one  divinely  inspired. 
Without  denying,  then,  the  tendency,  or  the  capacity 
of  mankind  to  create  a  system  of  Religion  for  them- 
selves, it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  no  period  has  yet 
occurred  which  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
periment. Certainly  the  ancient  Heathen  creeds  could 
not  have  been  originally  the  mere  invention  of  Fancy,  or 
the  independent  deductions  of  Reason,  but  rather  the 
corruption  of  Revealed  ReligioU'—extending,  it  may  be, 
in  most  instances  so  far,  that  in  process  of  time  the 
foundation  should  be  concealed  and  buried  under  the 
superstructure.  Nevertheless,  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
orig^'n  and  progress  of  false  Religion,  or  any  estimate 
of  its  character,  which  should  have  no  reference  to  its 
connection  with  the  true,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as 
an  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  Language,  which  should 
neglect  ail  consideration  of  a  portion  of  it  being  co- 
existent with  the  g^ft  of  speech. 

Reasoning  from  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  several 
lapses  of  the  Israelites  into  Heathenish  worship,  it  would 
seem  that  Polytheism  did  not  originally  imply  a  dis- 
belief in  the  unity  of  God ;  neither  were  the  objects  of 
false  worship  originally  substituted  for,  or  associated 
with,  Jehovah.  In  short,  they  were  not  regarded  as 
possessing  a  similar  nature  with  his.  Thus,  when  the 
Original  people,  despairing  of  the  return  of  Moses  from  Mount 
Poh^^*^**  Sinai,  persuaded  Aaron  to  make  them  Gods,  both  the 
occasion  and  the  motive  assigned,  plainly  indicate 
that  the  object  represented  by  the  Golden  Calf  was  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Lord,  but  for  Moses ; 
not  a  God,  in  the  same  meaning  of  the  term  as  when  it 
was  applied  to  Jehovah,  but  one  of  his  ministering 
creatures,  of  a  different  order  indeed,  but  in  this  respect 
supposed  to  be  such  as  by  Divine  appointment  "  the 
man  Moses"  had  been  unto  them.  "  Up,"  (said  they 
to  Aaron,)  *'  make  us  Gods  which  shall  go  before  us ; 
for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him." 
And  accordingly  when  the  image  was  made,  and  the 
altar  was  built  before  it,  still  the  proclamation  was, 
.  **  To-morrow  there  is  a  feast  unto  the  Lord," — ^mean- 
ing Jehovah.* 

That  the  Israelites  then  did  not  consider  Polytheism 
as  implying  a  disbelief  in  the  unity  of  God  will  hardly 
be  denied.  That  the  Heathen  originally  adopted  it 
under  the  same  impression  is  also  highly  probable. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  have  suggested  to  the 


Providence  to  prevent  the  contemplated  establishment  of  one  great 
idolatrous  Church  and  Empire  in  that  early  period. 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  reference  to  the  Heavens  beine  the  first  and 
diief  object  of  idolatry  among  the  ancients  that  the  Holy  Scriptores 
open  with  the  declaration,  "  In  the  beginning  God*  created  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  ;*'  thus  claimin|;  for  Jehovah,  what  none  of  the 
heaUien  ever  ascribed  to  their  Deities,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
including  in  the  work  of  creation  til  that  men  called  Gods. 

*  JSffodiMi^  ch.  L  T.  32. 


early  world,  possessing  as  they  did  the  knowledge  and    Rise  of 
belief  that  God  is  one,  a  system  so  strange,  and  appa*     Chris- 
rently  incongruous,  as  Polytheism  ?     Was  it  the  mere     *»*«ity- 
wantonness  of  Fancy?  or  was  there  any  doctrine  ofIjT*y^*^ 
Revelation  known  to  all,  and  thus  liable  to  become  per-  JJjf^  ^' 
verted  by  all  ?     Such  a  doctrine  there  is. — ^A  belief  in  Angels  and 
Angels  and  ministering  Spirits  appears  in  the  earliest  other  minis. 
records  of  God's  dispensations ;  nor  can  there  be  any  f*""l?  ^* 
diflSculty  in  fixing  on  this  article  of  belief  as  the  point  *°fjj^ 
fi'om  which  Religion  first  began  to  diverge  into  error,  whj°h  true 
and  superstition,  and  impiety.     Men,  for  instance,  attri-  Religion 
buting  whatever  blessings  they  received  from  God  to  diverged 
the  intermediate  agency  of  his  good  Angels,  would  (if  *°^  ^^^  '• 
neglectfiil  of  the  appointed  preservatives  against  error)  '^^^  asso- 
fall  into  an  undue  regard  and  reverence  for  these  minis-  ^Z**^  "^^^ 
ters  of  good.     A  kindly  season,  the  rains  which  caused  venly  bo"- 
their  com  to  grow,  the  sun  which  ripened  it,  would  dies,  and 
become  associated  in  their  eCTects  with  some  invisible  p^^^i"  strik- 
superintendent,  the  agent  and  the  creature  of  God.  *°8  featurea 
Hence  the  worship  of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  of  animals,*     °**"'' ' 
and  of  the  various  parts  of  Nature.     In  like  manner.  Also  with 
whatever  g^reat  public  benefactors  arose,  these  would  be  public  bene* 
supposed  to  be  imder  the  guidance  of  guardian  Angels,  ^*ctors  ; 
either  appropriated  to  the  individuals,  or  to  the  society 
for  whose  welfare  they  laboured,    llie  reverence  and 
gratitude  felt  towards  the  men  would  lead  to  a  venera- 
tion and  worship  of  their  supposed  invisible  guides. 
In  time,  the  two  would  be  confounded  together,  and 
the  Human  being  and  the  gliding  Angel  would  be  handed 
down  in  History  and  Fable  as  one  and  the  same  person. 
By  a  similar  abuse  of  Revelation,  the  doctrine  of  Evil  And  with 
Spirits  would  lead  to  a  new  class  of  Gods,  such  as  the  V^^^ 

Persian  Ahriman  and  the  Grecian  Furies,  whose  mali-  ^"^""l^^y 

J.         ...  ,j  .  •/.  I  1  *      mischievous 

cious  disposition  would  require  sacrifice  and  worship,  to  society. 

in  order  to  avert  their  spleen.     The  robbers,  tyrants, 

and  mighty  "  hunters"  of  the  earth  would  be  blended 

in  traditionary  lore  with  these,  in  like  manner  as  the 

benefactors  of  mankind  were  with  good  Angels. 

Idolatry  would  be  the  necessary  and  early  result  of  Transition 
these  indistinct  notions.     An  image,  originally  that  of  to  idolatry 
a  man,  (for  to  sensible  objects  only  would  images  be  ^^  '^^H^ 
originally  applied,)  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  trans-  ^°"***P' 
ferred  to  the  tutelary  Spirit  whose  character  was  blended 
with  his ;  and  to  the  Deity,  so  represented,  rites  would 
be  instituted,  consisting  purtly  of  the  sepulchral  honours 
paid  to  the  man,  and  partly  of  such  as  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  tutelary  Spirit.     In  the  former  we  may  see  Idolatry  the 
the  origin  of  the  impurities  and  immorality  of  Heathen  fonrce  of 
worship ;   in  the  latter  its  impiety.     Rites,  comme-  im^oj^l'^y 
morative  of  human  benefactors,  naturally  contained  J^jliety"**' 
some  reference  to  those  habits  of  life  to  which,  when 
living,  they  had  been  most  addicted.     Hence,  even  in 
the  memorials  of  the  wise  and  brave,  the  warrior's  grave 
would  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
whilst  the  firailties  and  infirmities  of  the  sage  and  legis- 
lator would  be  preserved  in  Bacchanalian  revels,  or  in 
the  filthy  and  disgusting  emblems  of  the  Phallics. 

Nor  was  this  motley  adoration  addressed  to  men  Not  con- 
alone.     Whatever  was  admirable  or  usefiil  in  the  whole  ^^  ^ 
compass  of  Nature,  (it  being  once  assumed  that  its  ^^^^ 
efiects  on   mankind  depended  on  the  exercise  of  a   ^^^ 
power  delegated  to  one  of  the  host  of  Heaven,)  became 
invested  with  similar  associations,  and  was  adopted  as 


*  Unless,  indeed,  this  was  a  later  cormptbn  arising  ont  of  the  Mys* 
tical  PhiloM^hyi  the  instincts  of  animals  being  regarded  as  emanations 
of  the  Deity. 
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Ifiitory.  symbolical  of  these  unseen  stewards  of  Providence, 
This  was  most  remarkably  the  case  in  I^gjpU  where 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants  became  instruments 
of  idolatry,  and  the  works  of  Nature  were  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  graven  images  and  other  artifi- 
cial symbols.  With  the  Egyptians,  too,  the  use  of 
by  their  use  hieroglyphic  characters  cooperated  to  produce  the  same 
of  hierogly.  effect.  The  OX,  for  instance,  was  an  obvious  symbol 
^  '^*  of  husbandry;  and  an  ox,  distinguished  by  colour  or  by 

any  other  arbitrary  sign,  of  him  who  was  their  first 
or  chief  instructor  in  agriculture.  When  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  were  appropriated  to  this  public  benefactor, 
and  his  human  character  had  been  lost  or  blended  with 
that  of  a  tutelary  Spirit,  the  hieroglyphic  figure  under 
which  he  had  been  recorded  in  this  monumental  history 
would  suggest  in  the  living  animal  a  still  more  appro- 
priate and  vivid  emblem.  Thus  the  ox  would  become 
to  the  Egyptian  idolater  what  the  work  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles  was  to  the  Greek.  Then  a  further  process 
of  association  would  produce  further  results.  The 
Deity  would  in  time  be  believed  to  be  mysteriously 
combined  with  the  animal ;  and  thus  the  same  principle 
which  led  at  Athens  to  the  banishment  of  him  who  was 
hardy  enough  to  assert  that  the  statue  of  Minerva  was 
but  a  block  of  dull  marble,  made  it  sacrilege  in  Egypt 
to  slay  a  cat  or  a  stork. 

To  advert  once  more  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites. 
The  methods  adopted  byJDivine  Wisdom  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  to  preserve  them  from  false  worship,  are 
going  state-  hig^ily  illustrative  of  this  view  of  its  origin  and  early 
ment  from  nature.  That  they  might  have  the  less  temptation  and 
the  means  pretext  for  worshipping  any  of  the  host  of  Heaven, 
T?- •«  u-^  Jehovah  condescended  to  become  to  them  God  in  both 
\i(lenceto  senses  of  the  term,  not  only  as  the  one,  distinct, 
pre^rve  the  supreme,  uncreated  being,  but  also  as  the  tutelary 
Israelites  power  presiding  over  their  nation.  "I  am  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,*' 
is  a  declaration  which,  considered  together  with  the 
errors  into  which  they  so  soon  fell  afler  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  indicating, 
that  in  his  dispensation  to  them  he  employed  no 
ministering  Spirit ;  with  the  same  view,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  remonstrance  was  made  against  their  desire  to 
have  a  King,*  inasmuch  as  without  a  King  they  were 
likely  to  look  mure  immediately  to  Jehovah  as  their 
governor,  and  guide,  and  judge.  In  several  other 
peculiarities  of  their  polity  as  directed  by  God,  we  may 
tvace  the  same  mercifulf  intent  to  remove  from  them  a 
temptation  which  proved  so  fatal  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world :  in  none  more,  than  in  the  exclusion  from 
their  view  of  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
whereby  their  attention  was  fixed  and  limited  to  that 
portion  of  his  dispensation,  which  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive revelation  they  might  have  rashly  deemed 
the  less  worthy  of  him,  and  likely  to  be  delegated  to 
Angels  or  to  men.  Nor  was  it  until  the  original  cha- 
racter of  idolatry,  as  practised  by  the  nations  around 
them,  was  changed  and  lost,  that  their  Prophets  were 
commissioned  to  point  to  a  better  country  than  Canaan, 
and  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of  Egypt  or  Assyria. 

To  this  state  of  change  and  utter  depravation  the 
Gentile  Religion  rapidly  advanced.  The  worship  of  God 
niptedsoon  being  once   transferred  to   his   creatures,   henceforth 

became  ^^ 

uUerly  «  j  Samuel,  ch.  viii. 

depraved.  ^  •  ^^  merciful  to  mankind  at  large ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  min  J 

that  God*s  favour  to  his  chosen  people  was  shoiM-n  with  a  view  to  pre^ 
serve  Ileligton,  not  for  them  exclusively,  but  for  all  the  world* 


Religion  became  liable  to  all  the  accidents  and  modifi.    Ristof 
cations  of  a  mere  human  institution.     Its  claim  to  a    ^^n%- 
holier  name  and  a  higher  authority  was  admitted  as  a    ^^' 
matter  of  courtesy,  but  proofs  and  title-deeds  were  ^""^v^ 
lost.    To  the  inquiring  mind  all  was  foolishness  and 
fable,  to  the  vulgar  it  was  only  custom.    And  thus  it 
was  handed  down  fi-om  one  generation  to  another, 
sometimes  the  toy  of  fancy,  sometimes  the  engine  of 
State   policy.     Or,  if  the  serious  regard  of  any  were 
arrested  by  it^  as  by  an  ancient  monument  of  unearthly 
record,  the  characters  on  it  were  so  worn,  through  time, 
neglect,  and  outrage,  that  all  attempt  to  decypher  them 
was  firuitless,  and  all  reasoning  on  their  import  conjectural. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  progress  ^^^^^ ' 
of  false  Religion  through  its  various  shapes  was  not  ^\:\ 


froiu  false 
wursh  ip. 


Dferr- 


Religion 
once  cor- 


the  same  among  the  several  Gentile  nations.  It  oas  MmtA 
been  questioned,  for  instance,  whether  the  Persians  countn^. 
ever  proceeded  to  image-worship,  and  it  has  been  also 
asserted  that  the  Scythians  never  did  so.  Among  the 
Celtic  nations,  undoubtedly,  (and  they  were  probably 
of  the  same  faith  originally,  as  they  were  of  the  same 
stock  with  these  latter,)  idolatrous  figures  were  first 
introduced  by  their  Roman  invaders.  Egypt,  on  the 
other  hand,  luxuriated  in  all  the  refinement  and  subtlety 
of  idolatry,  so  as  even  to  excite  the  disg^ust  and  coa- 
tempt  of  other  nations. 

Quit  netcii  Vo!uti  Bythimeef  qualia  denurns 
jEffyptut  portenta  colat  ?     CrocodUon  adorat 
Part  h€Bc ;  iUa  paoei  taturam  terpenHbut  Jbim, 
^fflgiet  taeri  nUet  aurea  CercopUhed, 
Dimidio  magica  retonarU  ubi  Memnone  chordae 
Aique  vetut  Thebe  centum  jaeetobruta  portit. 
Illk  ccerufeot,  hicpitcemflummit,  Uiie 
Oppida  toiaeansm  veneratUur,  nemo  Dianam. 
Porrum  et  ctepe  nefat  tiolare  ttfrangere  wiortic 
O  tanciat  gentes,  quihut  hoc  natcuntur  in  horlit 
Numina!* 

And  besides  this  difference  of  form  and  outward  cast« 
which  is  observable  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
Gentile  Religion,  there  are  other  characteristics  belong- 
ing to  each,  more  strongly  marked,  and  more  essentially 
distinct.  Thus  the  Persian  kindling  his  devotion  in 
the  blaze  of  an  Eastern  sun;  the  German  and  the 
Briton  seeking  it  beside  the  blood-stained  altar  in  the 
chilling  gloom  of  a  forest ;  the  Egyptian  carrying  it 
about  him  like  a  disease,  which  rendered  him  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  herb  beneath 
his  feet,  and  the  reptile  which  crossed  his  path;  the 
Roman  combining  it  with  war,  triumph,  or  liaury; 
and  the  Greek  with  the  Arts,  with  Poetry,  and  \vith 
Philosophy, — ^are  worshippers  difiering  not  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  the  objects  adored,  as  in  the  frame  of 
their  devoticm,  in  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their 
faith,  and  in  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  result  from 
a  combination  of  national  peculiarities,  imparting  each 
something  to  Religion,  and  operating  all  to  force  it 
into  that  shape  which  might  best  accord  with  the 
whole  national  character. 

Among  these  sources  of  difference,  none  deserve  a 
specific  notice  more  than  the  Fine  Arts,  especially  Sculp- 
ture and  Poetry. 

Brief  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  probable 
rise  and  progress  of  image  worship.  Its  result  on  the 
popular  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  is  curious 
and  instructive.  Sculpture,  of  all  the  imitative  arts, 
addresses  itself  most  palpably  and  unequivocally  to  the 

*  Jmenal,  Sat,  15« 
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History,  bodily  perceptions.  Let  it  represent  what  it  may,  its 
subject  forthwith  becomes  material,  its  form  must  be 
defined,  its  substance  measured,  and  to  all  incorporeal 
associations  it  yields  unkindly  and  reluctantly.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  gfreat  mass  of  a  people,  habituated 
from  childhood  to  contemplate  their  deities  so  repre- 
sented, should,  in  defiance  of  Reason  itself,  entertain  no 
higher  notions  of  the  divine  than  of  the  human  nature  ? 
One  can  hardly  say  how  far  such  early  impressions 
may  retain  their  hold  even  on  more  enlightened  and 
speculative  minds ;  nor,  with  the  existence  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  can  we  wonder  at  the  doctrine  which 
some  attributed  to  the  Stoics,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
was  corporeal. 

What  has  been  here  suggested  will  derive  some 
support  fit>m  contrasting  the  Greek  and  Roman 
superstitions  with  those  of  the  Northern  and  Oriental 
nations.  In  the  former  a  divine  vision  was  somewhat 
familiar  to  mortal  eyes,  at  best  **  the  Gods  came  down 
to  men  in  the  shape  of  men;"  but  the  Persian  found 
no  description  immaterial  and  extra-human  enough 
for  his  Genii  and  Peris ;  and  in  the  still  darker  imagi- 
nation of  the  northern  enthusiast, 

"  The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb 
"  Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim." 

It  is  true  that,  with  the  highly-gifled  idolaters  of  ancient 
Greece,  Sculpture  became  not  merely  an  imitative  but 
an  imaginative  art.  In  their  hands  it  went  as  far  into 
the  province  of  fancy  and  pure  intellect  as  its  nature 
possibly  allows  it  to  go.  With  them,  therefore,  its  use 
for  Religious  purposes  had  not  exactly  the  same  ten- 
dency as  with  nations  among  whom  it  was  more  rude 
and  uncouth.  The  brutal  thirst  for  blood,  for  instance, 
instilled  into  the  heart  of  the  warrior  who  bowed  before 
a  monster  like  Bel,  or  Dagon,  could  hardly  consist 
^¥ith  the  image  of  Mars,  arrayed  in  all  the  beauty  of 
art,  and  conveying  the  stern  inspiration  of  war,  softened 
and  humanized  by  the  medium  through  which  it  passed. 
It  was  like  the  fair  hand  buckling  on  the  spur,  or 
presenting  the  banner  in  the  day*  of  chivalry.  Still 
all  this  was  no  corrective  of  that  peculiar  bias  which 
the  mind  received  from  the  habitual  contemplation  of 
sculptured  deity ;  and  in  none  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  most  refined  nations  has  the  wisdom  of  that 
restriction  been  justified,  which  forbade  the  Israelites, 
not  the  worship  alone,  but  the  most  harmless  use  of 
images. 

Still  greater  was  the  efiect  of  Poetry.  What  Herod- 
otus has  asserted  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,*  that  from  them 
the  Greeks  learnt  their  Theology,  is  nearly  true  of  the 
earlier  Poets  of  all  nations.  The  ancient  Heroes  of 
each  country  form  the  first  and  natural  theme  of  its 
bards ;  and  these  either  had  passed  into  the  rank  of 
Gods,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  others  who 
had  attained  that  eminence. 

Embracing,  then,  as  his  subject  Gods  and  departed 
Heroes,  the  Poet  encountered  a  twofold  difficulty.  In 
his  account  of  the  Gods  it  required  no  slight  exercise 
of  genius  or  fancy  to  create  a  definite  image  of  a 
divine  nature,  active,  and  employed  in  an  appropriate 
sphere  of  activity,  without  exposing  it  to  so  exact  a 
scrutiny  as  might  betray  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  destroy  the  illusion.  The  task  was 
doubtless  easier  where  it  was  aided  by  the  same  efibrts 

•  Heiod.lib,u.c.53. 


10  the  sculptor,  but  in  all  nations  the  method  adopted 
was  the  same.  They  took  as  their  basis  a  human 
being,  and  by  amplifying  its  several  qualities,  and 
extending  the  sphere  of  their  exercise,  undertook  to 
produce  a  God — a  being  not  merely  superior,  but  of  a 
different  nature  from  man.  All  their  taste  and  inge- 
nuity were  put  to  the  test  in  keeping  out  of  view  those 
qualities  which  might  betray  the  real  character  of  this 
pretended  Divinity. 

Rut  a  more  trying  task  awaited  the  Poet,  in  his 
representation  of  man  as  existing  in  a  fiiture  state.  The 
popular  creed  admitted  no  idea  of  bodily  existence  in  a 
fiiture  state,  but  only  of  the  existence  of  the  soul.  How, 
then,  were  men  to  be  brought  on  the  scene  divested  of 
all  which  rendered  them  objects  of  perception  ?  The 
same  materials  were  again  resorted  to,  and  human 
nature  was  again  moulded  by  the  fancy  into  an  imma- 
terial essence.  In  the  former  instance  it  was  a  system 
of  amplification,  in  this  it  was  one  of  diminution. 
The  disembodied  man  was  described,  by  sometimes 
concealing  one  of  his  corporeal  qualities,  sometimes 
another,  and  so  shifi.ing  the  point  of  view  as  never  to 
expose  more  at  once  than  was  barely  enough  to  render 
the  figure  perceptible.  *  For  an  illustration  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  almost  any  passage  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Auneid,  or  the  twelfih  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
Thus  when  Virgil  brings  his  hero  into  the  presence  of 
the  Dardan  ghosts  :* 

Ui  videre  virum  fulgentiaqut  anna  per  umbroMf 
Jngenti  trepidare  vietu;  part  vertere  terga    ' 
Ceu  fuondam  petiere  rate*. 

He  had  made  them  see,  move,  and  turn  their  backs. 
This  was  carrying  the  image  almost  too  near ;  he  there-* 
fore  makes  his  escape  at  the  close  : 

pars  tol/ere  voetm 
ExiguatHf  inetptuM  clamor  fnutratur  hiante^m 

Homer,  who  was  a  more  plain-spoken  and  inartificial 
Poet,  by  a  whimsical  contrivance  allowed  himself  more 
latitude  in  his  phantasmagoria ;  but,  as  if  apologising 
for  his  boldness,  he  occasionally  puts  in  an  avowal, 
that  what  he  has  so  dressed  up  as  to  seem  fiesh  and 
blood  has  no  more  substance  than  a  dream  : 


Rise  of 

Chris- 
tianity. 


c  / 


Vn 


atvm  iiMti  t^ri  fifiTtif  Srt  ttif  r$  iuHt^n* 


Ov  ym^  Irt  va^ttuf  rt  »at  i^riet  %tt  t^^ftf, 

Amftv^  twii  m  ir^Stra  X^ir^  Xfv«  «rr/«  ivft^ 
^u)ffr  i  niir  Utt^  itT§irrafi,Un  irnrirnrtu-f 

Now,    these    fictions    being    interwoven    with    the 
most    vivid,    if    not    the    most    serious    notions    of 
Religion,   to   the   Divine    nature   was   attributed   all 
that  was   found  in   the  human   character — ^passions, 
prejudices,  infirmities;  and  the  stories  which  adhered 
to  each  God  out  of  his  true  and  original  history  as  a 
man  were  perpetuated,  and  contributed  still  fiirther  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  Deities.     Add  to  this,  that  Poetry  as  a 
so  palpable  were  the  fabulous  ingredients  which  were  vehicle  of 
mixed  up  with  what  was  taught  as  serious  truth,  that  Re5"gjp'« 
the  least  reflection  on  the  subject  was  productive  o*"  J^[^j  credit 
scepticism  and  disbelief.     Hence  the  censure  passed 
by  Pythagoras  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  hence  the 
banishment  of  the  latter  from  the  imaginary  Republic 
of  the  most  poetical  of  Philosophers. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  belief 
of  «  fiiture  state.  The  efibrts  of  the  Poets,  to  make 
positive  images  of  what  only  admitted  of  a  negative 
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description,  reduced  the  notion  of  future  existence  to 
nothing.  The  rewards  of  the  good  were  only  shadows 
dealt  out  to  shadows,  and  the  punishments  of  the 
wicked  the  same.  No  wonder  that  the  chequered 
scene  of  real  life  should  be  boldly  maintained  to  be 
preferable  to  the  fair  but  unsubstantial  glories  of 
Elysium,  or  even  of  the  heavenly  mansions. 

'AyiM***^*  A«Xv^«,  Z  fAn  fitTof  r«Xt>r  f7ir, 

was  a  sentiment  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  high- 
minded  Achilles  by  the  Poet  from  whose  works  so 
many  were  content  to  derive  their  creed. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles  must  have  lost  ground 
from  its  connection  with  the  Fine  Arts  and  Poetry.  In 
another  point  of  view,  however,  (which  will  be  briefly 
adverted  to  by  and  by)  they  made  ample  amends  to  it 
for  the  injury.  It  is  time  now  to  consider  what  provi- 
sion had  been  made  by  the  policy  of  legislators  against 
these  and  other  casual  sources  of  ii religion. 

This  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  those  remark- 
able institutions,  the  Mysteries.  Their  origin  has  gfene- 
rally  been  attributed  to  Egypt,  and  their  progress  from 
that  country  to  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world  has  been 
traced  through  the  legislators  or  founders  of  States 
which  Egypt  either  sent  forth  or  instructed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  conjectures  of  some,  they  were  the 
invention  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  employed  in  maintain- 
ing their  influence  by  investing  Religion  with  imposing 
and  solemn  circumstances.  The  author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  has,  by  the  application  of  an  im- 
mense body  of  learning  to  the  subject,  set  them  in  the 
light  of  political  devices,  originating  with  the  legislators, 
and  designed  to  support  civil  society  by  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 

Probably  the  Priests  devised  these,  or  the  institutions 
out  of  which  they  were  formed,  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  support  of  Religion ;  and  statesmen  and  legislators, 
observing  the  success  of  the  stratagem,  contrived  to 
have  them  moulded  so  as  to  suit  their  political  views. 
Cooperating  with  the  Priest  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
general  object,  they  might  both  combine  to  give  pro- 
minence to  the  great  political  doctrine  of  a  futiure  state 
of  reward  and  punishment.  In  many  instances,  doubt- 
less, the  Priest  would  himself  be  the  chief  man  of  the 
nation,  as  was  the  case  of  old  with  Melchisedech,  and 
of  Anius,  whom  Virgil  describes  as 

rex  idem  /btrntnum,  Phcebique  9aeerdo*,f 

One  conjecture  further  may  be  proposed.  If  in  these 
singular  institutions  was  preserved,  as  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  was  the  case,  the  only  authoritative 
instruction  of  the  Gentile  world  in  the  unity  and  dis- 
tinct nature  of  God,  might  they  not  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  righteous  remnant  who,  in  the  g^radual 
encroachments  of  idolatry  and  false  Religion,  kept 
their  faith,  and  would  be  likely  enough  to  band  toge- 
ther, and  to  form  establishments  of  this  kind?  We 
read  in  Scripture  that,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  "  men 
first  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;**  and  if 
by  this  any  secession  and  union  of  the  faithful  few  be 
intended,  the  result  of  such  associations  would  naturally 
be  some  form  of  symbolical  or  histrionic  record,  such 
as  might  give  the  groundwork  of  the  Mysteries.     His- 
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trionic  representation  being  the  first  nide  mode  lyy  Riieor 
which  men  would  express  themselves,  to  records  so  Chri». 
preserved  may  be  assigned  an  earlier  date  than  to  ^'"^• 
hieroglyphic  symbols,  or  even  to  monuments.  ^'•v^ 

Their  general  adoption  by  States  and  people 
widely  different  in  their  other  customs  plainly  shows 
their  importance  to  Religion,  whether  supported  on  its 
own  account,  or  for  the  sake  of  good  govemment 
Everywhere  the  celebration  of  the  rites  was  a  secret, 
and  the  most  awfiil  penalties  were  affixed  to  the  divolg- 
ing  of  it.  Everywhere  also  the  secret  was  twofold,  The  Kcre; 
one  for  the  great  body  of  those  who  applied  for  admis-  twofold: 
sion,  and  another  contained  in  a  second  initiation, 
reserved  for  a  select  few.  In  both  some  prepara- 
tory discipline  was  requisite,  but  in  this  latter  it  was 
rendered  so  inconvenient  and  even  terrible,  as  to 
repress  the  curiosity  or  ambition  of  all,  except  those 
who  from  their  rank  in  society,  or  from  a  higher 
tone  of  mind,  sought  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from 
the  vulgar. 

In  this  was  displayed  the  policy  of  the  institution.  The  re»i!i 
The  Exoteric  doctrine,  contained  in  the  first  initiation,  ^'^^ 
was  essential  to  the  support  of  the  popular  Religion, 
and  of  its  great  political  feature,  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment afler  death.  In  this,  therefore,  was  asserted  the 
real  existence  of  the  Gods,  the  duty  of  public  sacrifice 
and  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  constituting  a  characta 
meet  for  future  reward. 

Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  second  initiation, 
and  instructed  in  the  Esoteric  doctrine,  were  intrusted, 
it  appears,  with  a  secret,  which  at  first  view  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  alleged  application  and 
intent  of  the  Mysteries ;  for  it  exposed  the  true  nature  of 
the  Gods,  and  made  a  future  state  a  dream.  But  it 
might  have  been  deemed  necessary  or  useful  that  the 
nature  of  the  error  should  be  partially  known,  so  that 
there  might  be  always  a  supply  of  persons  the  better 
qualified  to  preserve  and  tend  it,  from  their  very  know- 
ledge of  its  weakness.  It  might  also  have  been  deemed 
more  prudent  to  confess  the  truth  to  bold  and  inquiring 
minds,  than  to  allow  men  to  discover  it  for  themselves, 
and  to  mak<e  use  of  it  as  their  own  acquisition  and 
property.  On  this  principle  we  may  perceive  why  So- 
crates declined  initiation,  and  why  this  refusal  was 
imputed  to  him  as  somewhat  suspicious  in  his  charac- 
ter. In  this,  then,  the  tales  of  Tartarus  and  Elysium 
were  explained  away  into  fitble  and  allegory,  and  the 
soul  was  represented  as  a  portion  of  the  Divine  essence 
in  a  state  of  temporary  separation  from  its  source,  and 
destined  to  return  to  its  original  condition  either  imme- 
diately upon  death,  or  after  passing  through  certain 
migrations,  the  object  and  necessity  of  which  was  to 
purify  it  from  all  that  was  extraneous  to  it. 

Over  all  this  scene  of  darkness,  superstition,  andTVbcO« 
firaud,  the  general  dispersion  of  the  Jews  might  ^^^^^i 
expected  to  have  scattered  some  rays  of  truth.    To^^^ 
this  source  has  been  traced  the  general   expectation  ^^,1  fk? 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.     National  the  <Ib- 
vanity,  and  the  approaching  crisis  of  long-cherished  pc^ 
hopes,  might  have  prompted  the  Jews  to  disclose  this 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  however  reserved  they  might  be 
on  other  topics  of  Religion.     In  their  zeal  for  making 
proselytes,  they  might  likewise  have  occasionally  taugbt 
purer  views  of  the  Divine  nature ;  but  if  so,  their  instruc- 
tion was  conveyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  no 
higher  notion  concerning  Jehovah  than  as  of  the  tute- 
lary Deity  of  their  nation.    Their  boasted  claim  to  his 
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Hiitory.    peculiar  care  might  have  tended  to  encourage  this  to  represent  demons  and  spirits^  the  wise  men  pretended     Rue  of 

K^s/^  misconstruction.  to  apply  to  these  sources  for  their  sublime  information.     9^^~ 

L'olikcly         One   doctrine    there  was    vaguely  but   universally  So  arose  the  practice  and  the  name  of  Astrologfy.     The     ^^'^' 

™°*r*'u,  ^''"^^^  ^®  ^®  Gentile  world,  which  was  inconsistent  flight  of  birds,  and  the  character  of  the  entrails   in  ^*'^V"*^ 

II  reinacY*  ^^^  more   correct  views  of  God   than  those    above  victims,   (the    materials  of  Augury,)    betray   in  like 

if  Fate.       attributed  to  it.     It  was  their  belief  in  Fate,  Necessity,  manner  the  notion  of  the  soul,  the  divine  principle, 

or  by  whatever  other  name  was  expressed  that  myste>  migrating  through  the  bodies  of  these  animals ;  a  doc- 

rious  principle,  by  which  all  that  was  divine  or  human  trine  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Etrurians^  to  whom  is 

was  supposed  to  be  controlled.     Its  supreme  dominion  attributed  the  invention  of  this  art. 

was  a  main  article  in  the  popular  creeds  of  all  nations*        Of  all  these,  the  influence  of  Oracles,  originally  the  Cause  of 

It  was  supposed  to  circumscribe  the  free  agency  of  the  greatest,  was  the  earliest  overturned.     Their  extinction  the  ceua- 

Gods  themselves,  and  even  to  assign  a  term  to  their  at  the  period  of  the  Advent  has  been  attributed  to  the  ^^^ 

existence.     Jupiter's  high  office,  according  to  his  poeti-  miraculous  expulsion  of  the   spirits  which   presided 

cal  chronicler,*  consisted  in  being  chief  dispenser  of  the  over  them  on  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world, 

decrees  of  Fate ;  and  Prometheus  is  represented  by  But  there  are  natural  causes  to  which  it  should  be  rather 

^schylus  as  solacing  his  spirit,  galled  under  the  tyranny  referred.     The  machinery  employed  in  them  was  more 

of  this  Lord  of  Gods  and  men,  by  the  reflection,  that  complicated  and  clumsy,  and  less  easily  disguised  than 

even  this  deity  himself  could  not  escape  the  sentence  that  used  in  the  other  similar  arts,  except  perhaps  that 

which  Fate  had  pronounced  on  him.    And  that  sentence  of  magic.     Besides  which,  all  the  arts  of  prescience 

was  annihilation,  t  had  at  some  period  or  other  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 

The  efiect  of  this  belief  even  on  the   creed  of  the  the  great  Empires  and  States  of  the  world.     Such  was 

learned  was  considerable.     It  was  professedly  main-  the  case  with  Oracles  in  Greece,  with  Magic  in  Egypt, 

tained  by  the  Stoics,  and  occasionally  and  perhaps  Astrology  in  Chaldiea  and  the  East,  with  Augury  at 

unconsciously  biassed  the  speculations  of  all  Sects,  Rome.     But  at  the  period  concerning  which  we  are 

even  of  those  who  discarded  it  from  their  systems,  or  now  treating,  Rome  was  all,  and  sole  powerful.  Augury 

refused  to  recognise  its  existence  as  an  independent  being  the  national  art  was  patronised  by  the  Govern* 

principle.  ment ;  Astrolo!;y  and  Magic  (although  contrary  to  law) 

[Ik  ootion        The  term  Fate,  in  its  original  import,  is  something  received  a  still  more  powerful  support  from  Uie  secret 

if  Fate       uttered,  a  decree,  a  law,  or  expression  of  authority  of  practice  of  individuals  of  rank,  even  of  the  Emperors 

r-osidered    gome  kind.     To  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  law  in-  themselves.     Oracles  alone  having  lost  all  accidental 

^''       volves  the  admission  of  two  further  truths, — ^that  there  is  support  fell  into    disrepute  and  disuse.      Something 

a  being  who  framed  it,  and  a  subject  to  which  it  is  like  an  allusion  to  tliis  capricious  transfer  of  credulity 

applicable.    Now  if  in  its  subject  be  embraced  human  niay  be  observed  in  those  lines  of  Juvenal : 
affairs^  (as  was  the  Gentile  doctrine,)  and  the  law  be  ^^_......__  Qmc^d 

not  derived  from  God,  nor  controllable  by  Him,  the  DiMtrit  Anirohgrn  crtdeni  ufonie  retmium 

beinff  from  whom  it  proceeds  must  at  least  hold  divided  AmmonU,  quwiam  DelphU  oraaOaceiMmmt 

empire  with  him ;  and  the  notion  of  one  distinct  and         ^     ,  ^  ^«'-'  */'~^~'»  danuu^tcahfo^tun,  , ,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

supreme  nature  is  destroyed.      Nevertheless,  in  this        As  long  as  Uie  learnii^  of  the  Gentile  ^^^^^.^J^  Whether 

dobtrine  of  Fate,  however  corrupted  and  abused,-in  confined  to  the  Priest,  the  Statesman,  and  theLawgiver,  ^e^iron  cf 

this  universal  impression  of  a  supreme  word  which  it  was  uniformly  employed  m  these  aad  whatever  other  |^e^^^^^^ 

could  not  be  reversed  or  gainsaid,  we  may  possibly  superstitious  practices  tended  to  maintam  the  popular  ^y^^^ 

discover  the  last  imperfect  remnant  of  the  true  Re-  Religion,  and,  through  that,  order  jmd  decorum.     The  tio„^^^^ 

ligion,  as  it  existed  a?  the  era  when  men  first  beg«i  to  Brachmans  and  ^e  Magi  mght  have  despised  the  PhjI^^hy 
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tpmti.  With  the  Gentiles,  however,  it  rather  served  to  per-    enlightened  views  were  kept  to  themselves,  or  else  ^^^j^^ 

« «««      pl«x  their  view  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  gave  rise  to    cautiously  communicated  through  the  mtenor  doctrine  s«.tt. 
M»an  ^^  „^i  mischievous  and  artful  contrivances  of  their    of  ^  mysteries.     But,  in  truth,  as  far  as  ^ere  is  any 
«*o«t     Religion.     Under  a  pretence  of  discovering  the  applica-    ground  for  conjecture,  the  wise  men  of  old,  compre- 
•""'     tion  of  these  etemS  decrees  to  any  gifen  <^.  the    bending  Uie  Magi,  the  Brachma^,  Oie  Astrologers, 
wily,  or  enthusiastic,  took  on  them  the  characteni  of   the  Druids,  and  even  the  far-famed  Sages  of  ancient 
soothsayers,  augure, and  magicians.  The  abodesof  those    Greece,  exercised  their  reining  powers  but  little  m 
most  fiiLoui  fTtheir  skiU  became  the  seats  of  Oracles,    investigating  Uie  t™ths  of  Religion.  They  were  oocupHKl 
and  their  art  was  transferred  to  their  successors,  and  at    i"»  perpetuating  and  expounding  immemorial  tracbtions 
length  aasociated  witii  Uie  places.  ««)"  than  m  pursuing  independ«it  »nq«"rie8  by  the 

Agreeably  to  Uiis  notion,  few  Grades  appear  to  have    "ght  of  Nature.  They  were  Pnests  and  Politicians,  not 

existed  in  Uie  earliest  ages  of  which  Uiere  is  any  record.     Philosophers.  

and  Uie  business  of  Uie  Oracle  was  performed  by  Uie     ^  To  this  latter  character  none  have  any  cl«m  before 
^onthnaver  «be  rise  of  Uiose  celebrated  Schools  of  Greek  Fhilo- 

«.  .rt.        ThL^arts  and  fraudulent  practices  of  course  took  a    sophy,  which  divided  Uie  learned  world  at  Uie  period 
rering  ac-  tinire  from  the  ireneral  character  of  Religion  as  it  ex-    of  the  Advent  i    j.  j  *i,    ,  i  j  ^.,o*«w«  tt  -  r-, 

^-7^,   J^  in  diferent  parts  of  Uie  world.    Th^  in  Egypt.        Yet  even  mUi  these  so  strongly  did  «?e  old  custom  How  far 
,^^  where  Uie  doctriL  of  Uie  Metempsychosis  was  Sist    operate.  Uiat  in  Uieir  *««*;"S.'^,«»  ^^'"^  ,*^y ^^^  XnTed 
Kn    prevalent.  Uiey  were  connected  with  magical  rites,  and    served  a  distinction  «n»l"  *«  that  whi«Ji  obtoin^  m  ,^  ^ 
S^    §ie  consJltin/  of  departed  souls.     In  the  EbA.  where    the  Mysteries,  and  always  framed  an  «?'«"«.  »ir?»"  JicUon  of 
t.  of  th.  the  heavenly^Klies  were  worshipped  and  were  supposed    an  esoteric  systom.   Their  genuine  opinions  on  Religion  a^o^- 

^ I  — ■ •      — — ^  ancient 

•  Hesi«L  t  AichyU  /¥•«,  ir.  627.  *  ^^'  ^  ^'  ® ^  cmCom. 
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were  intrusted  as  secrets  to  a  few,  whilst  publicly  they 
maintained  the  grossest  doctrines  of  the  popular  creed. 
Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  th«  y  carry  this  sense  of  duty 
as  good  citizens,  that  when  Euemerus  made  the  alarm- 
ing discovery  of  the  secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  Philo- 
sophers were  the  most  active  in  replacing  the  veil 
which  had  been  drawn  aside ;  and  much  of  that  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  the  more  absurd  parts  of  the 
popular  Theology  was  applied  to  this  purpose,  which 
has  since  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  one  greater  than 
the  ancient  Sages.* 

Owing  to  this  double  doctrine,  the  Religious  views 
of  the  Philosophers  exhibit  an  endless  tissue  of  incon- 
sistency, which  renders  it  (even  with  this  key)  not 
always  easy  to  discover  what  was  their  opinion  as 
Philosophers,  what  their  doctrine  as  good  citizens ;  and 
to  the  age  for  which  they  wrote,  it  doubtless  answered 
the  purpose  of  keeping  their  light  under  a  bushel. 

Besides,  although  they  speculated  much  on  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  Man,  yet  these  speculations 
were  not  always  applicable  to  Religion.  All  Religious 
inquiry,  strictly  speaking,  is  directed  to  the  nature  of 
God  as  connected  with  Man^  or  again  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  Man  cu  connected  with  God.  Metaphysi- 
cal discussions  on  the  Divine  nature,  similar  to  those 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  or  arrange  the 
principles  of  the  human  mind,  are  sometimes  indeed 
confounded  with  Religious  views,  but  these  are  evidently 
compatible  with  the  most  complete  denial  of  all  Reli- 
gion. Religious  obligation  arises  not  from  the  absolute 
nature  of  God,  but  from  its  relation  to  us.  Accord- 
ingly Epicurus  and  his  followers  were  content  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being,  provided  it  was 
granted  that  he  had  no  connection  with  the  world. 
Velleius  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  tracing  the  evils 
of  a  belief  in  Religion,  not  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
a  God,  but  to  the  doctrine  that  he  is  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  universe.  Dum  Deum  rerum  audorem 
facitis,  imposuistis  in  cervicibui  noitris  iempitemum 
dominuniy  quern  dies  et  nodes  timeremus,  quis  enim  non 
timeat  omnia  providentem  et  cogitantem^  et  animadvert' 
tentem,  et  omnia  ad  se  pertinere  putantem,  curiosum^ 
ei  plenum  negotii  Deum.  (DeNai.  Deorum^  lib.  i.) 

Now  much  of  the  speculation  of  the  Philosophers  was 
directed  to  this  object,  that  is,  to  the  absolute  nature  of 
God.  It  was  indeed  the  chief,  because  it  seemed  the 
more  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  other  was  only  inci- 
dental. 

The  world,  at  the  period  in  which  Christianity  was 
published  to  it,  was  divided  among  the  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  the  Academics,  and  the  Oriental 
Philosophy,  which  had  risen  out  of  an  alliance  between 
the  School  of  Plato  and  the  Eastern  creed.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Alexandrian  School,  although  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  lid  century  that  this  last 
assumed  its  peculiar  character  and  importance,  in 
attempting  to  combine  in  one  Eclectic  system,  as  it  was 
termed,  the  Christian  doctrines,  ihe  tenets  of  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  and  the  fancifUl  theories  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  East 

Of  these,  the  Epicureans  denying  the  existence,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  authority  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  contributed  nothing  to  the  general  stock 
of  Religious  knowledge.    The  remaining  Sects,  how- 
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ever  at  issue  in  other  respects,  agreed  thus  far,  that  the    Ri»« 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  human  nature  was    ^^'n>- 
that  of  a  whole  to  its  parts ;  a  doctrine  which  may  be   ^^' 
considered  under  two  heads.     First,  as  to  the  Divine  ijTp'^ 
essence  ;  that  it  was  the  soiut»  of  the  human  soul,  and  ^^^ 
the  principle  into  which  it  would,  either  immediately  after 
death,  or  ultimately  afler  certain  stages  of  purification, 
return  and  be  absorbed.  Secondly,  as  to  human  nature ; 
that  it  was  partly  mortal,  partly  immortal ;  destined  in 
one  sense  to  survive  death,  in  another  to  be  destroyed 
by  it.  Now  both  these  views  fell  very  far  short  of  what  is 
commonly  understood,  when  the  ancients  are  said  to  have 
admitted  or  discovered  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     As  far  as  the  mere 
expression    goes,    they    doubtless  acknowledged  the  Tier t<i 
existence  of  one  God  as  unequivocally  as  a  Jew  or  a  of  the 
Christian ;  but  if  by  the  term  God  they  understood  a  "^y" 
being  of  a  different  nature  firom  him  acknowledged  by  ^^^ 
Jew  and  Christian,  their  mode  of  expression  cannot  be 
reasonably  urged  as  a  proof  that  they  coincided  with 
enlightened    believers  in  this  fundamental  article  of 
faith.     Now  that  this  was  the  case  is  plain.    Taking 
the  human  soul  as  a  portion  and  a  sample  of  the  God- 
head, their  view  of  a  Divine  source  could  not  have 
differed  essentially  from  their  view  of  the  human  soul ; 
it  was  necessarily  endued  with  parts  and  passions,  and 
its  nature  measured  and  judged  of  by  reference  to  oura. 
The  Stoics  are  by  some  understood  to  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  deem  a  body  requisite  for  the  existence  of  the 
Divine  mind. 

Their  notions  on  the  second  point  were  still  further  Of  tk  is- 
removed  from  what  we  are  apt  to  understand,  when  itn"^*' 
is  asserted  that  the  ancients  admitted  the  immortality^"^ 
of  the  soul.  In  truth,  the  immortality  which  they  in- 
culcated was  even  inconsistent  with  the  future  existence 
of  man  as  man.  Far  from  implying  any  future  con- 
sciousness of  separate  existence  of  happiness  or  misery, 
it  amounted  to  this,  that  a  portion  of  the  Divine 
essence  had  gone  forth,  (which  process  the  Platooists 
and  Orientals  illustrated  by  emanations  and  rays  from 
the  fountain  of  light,  until  they  nearly  confounded  the 
thing  represented  with  its  image,)  and  that  whatever 
substance  it  pervaded  became  endued  with  somemodi- 
fioation  of  life  or  reason  ;  and  that  the  withdrawing  and 
resuming  this  vital  ray  occasioned  the  phenomena  of 
death.  This  taking  place,  the  deserted  mass  of  matter 
went  to  annihilation*  or  else  returned  to  a  chaos,  to 
await  another  union  with  another  poKion  of  creative 
virtue.  What  has  all  this  in  common  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  ?  or  was  it  not  but  natural 
that  men  should  consider  that  doctrine  when  preached 
to  them  as  somewhat  new,  and  contradicting  all  their 
preconceived  opinions  ? 

From  this  view  of  the  Philosophical  creed  of  the 
Gentile  world,  it  will  not  appear  essentially  to  have 
differed  firom  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Mysteries. 
The  credit  and  authority  of  those  doctrines  were 
nevertheless  greatly  shaken  by  their  appearance  in  this 
new  form.  Removed  from  the  old  basis  of  tradition, 
mystery,  and  State  authority,  the  unsoundness  of  their 
foundation  became  more  apparent  to  vulgar  eyes ;  and 
the  endless  variety  of  opinion  which  prevailed,  without 
any  acknowledge  standard,  gave  a  doubtful  character 
to  the  subject,  and  deprived  every  view  of  it  alike  of  the 
appearance  of  Divine  sanction. 

Accordingly,  with  the  rise  and  diffusion  of  PhOoso-  TW  ^^ 
phy^  a  disbelief  and  contempt  of  Religion  increased  '"^ 
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Hisiory.    and  spread  abroad.    The  ruin  of  social  order  began  to 

^.^•y^^m^  be  predicted  in  the  further  increase  of  Scepticism  so 

Religious     produced.     The  wisdom  of  other  nations  was  extolled, 

^Groek     ^'^'^^^^  ^^7  ^^^  ^'^  more  than  expound  the  traditions 

PhilcMophen  ^^  ^^^^  fathers,  and  the  Greek  Philosophy  was  stig^a- 

uafrtaadJyto tised  as  the  source  of  innovation,  and  as  tending*  to 

the  credit  of  unsettle  men*s  minds.    '*  Who,"  exclaims  ^lian,  **  does 

^  GcntUe   q^^  admire  the  good  sense  of  the  Barbarians,  none  of 

^^^'      whom  ever    fell  into   the   atheistical    absurdities   of 

Euemerus,  Diagoras,  Epicurus,  and  other  PhUosopher$  ^ 

No  Indian,  Celt,  or  Egyptian,  ever  questioned  whether 

there  were  Gods,  or  whether  they  concerned  themselves 

in  the  afiiurs  of  men." 

In  the  same  spirit  Diodorus  Sieulus  asserts,  that 
*'  the  Chaldsans  acted  more  wisely  than  the  Greeks, 
who,  addicting  themselves  to  disputation,  were  ever 
ready  to  embrace  new  opinions^  and  thus  oblig^ 
their  disciples  to  wander  through  their  whole  lives  in 
perpetual  uncertainty." 
The  popular  ]!^ot  that  the  belief  of  the  Gentile  world  was  then 
!r*h°*th«i  ^'^  shaken,  or  only  by  these  means.  The  history  of 
Relieioo  ^^  behaviour  of  their  believers,  under  circumstances 
generally  wherein  faith  is  put  to  the  test,  is  everywhere  decisive 
<i»l)clieT«d.  against  the  existence  of  such  a  principle,  to  any  great 
extent  at  least.*  Thus  the  Athenians  are  represented 
by  their  observant  and  faithful  Historian  and  fellow- 
citizen,  as  becoming  more  and  more  irreligious  as  the 
ravages  of  the  famous  Plague  at  Athens  increased ;  f 
and  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
in  which  his  uncle  perished,  records  amongst  the 
striking  events  of  that  awful  scene  a  general  distrust 
of  Divine  aid,  arising  from  the  notion  that  the  Gods 
themselves  were  possibly  involved  in  the  impending 
ruin.t 
Why  they  Powerful  ties  there  were  which  bound  men  to  the 
.T!!!-^*''  Religion  of  their  Others ;  ties  which  only  a  Divine 
hand  could  have  unloosed,  but  they  were  not  the  result 
of  conviction.  Religion  had  become,  partly  through 
accident,  partly  through  the  policy  of  legislators,  inter- 
woven into  the  whole  system  of  public  and  private  life. 
Never  separated  from  the  glories  of  war,  or  the  repose 
of  peace,  it  came  to  be  considered  inseparable  from 
each.  Its  genius  haunted  every  path  of  life,  and 
adapted  itself  to  every  change  of  manners  and  circum- 
stances. In  the  Theatre,  the  Circus,  and  the  midni^t 
revel,  it  continued  as  familiar  to  the  degenerate  Romans, 
as  when  it  gave  a  zest  to  the  rustic  Festival,  or  animated 
the  rude  pageantry  of  a  Triumph  in  their  days  of  simple 
hardihood.  The  tasteful  and  imaginative  Greek  be- 
lieved it,  if  belief  it  may  be  called,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  Uie  sake  of  Homer,  and  Phidias,  and  Apelles, — 
for  the  sake  of  the  Bard  whose  song  was  voucher  for 
its  truth,  and  for  the  monuments  of  art,  in  which  it 
stood  embodied  and  enshrined.  The  suppliant  who 
seated  himself  beside  the  household  Gods,  and  placed 
on  his  knee  the  child  of  his  enemy,  calculated  wisely  on 
the  principle  which  sanctified  the  Gods  themselves  to 
the  father  and  the  master  of  the  household.  $  Thus, 
too,  the  policy  of  the  crafly  Julian,||  in  his  endeavours 
to  restore  the  reign  of  Paganism,  was  directed,  not  to 

*  Sec  Whately't  BtutyM  on  jonm  pecmUaritiet  of  ike  CkriiUmi 
JltlioioH, 

t  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.  c.  S3.  t  Eput.  lib.  ti.  ep.  20. 

{  See  the  dacriDtioii  of  Tbwniftodes  taking  refuge  with  Admetos. 
Thucyd.  lib.  L  c.  136. 

y  See  Orai.  r.  p.  161,  and  his  inndioiu  contrast  between  an 
atucbmeni  to  the  jimtUia  and  the  Qwwl  (jifmd  Qfrtf.  ttb.  ri.  p.  194.) 
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the  conviction  of  men's  minds,  but  to  a  revival  of  these     ^ise  of 
broken  associations.  Ckria- 

With  this  view  of  the  Gentile  world  before  us,  we  ^^^^T- 
shall  be  able  to  estimate  how  far  they  stood  in  need  of  ^[T^V^^ 
a  Revelation,  what  reception  they  might  be  expected  to  oi^uie  fore- 
give  to  Christianity,  and  how  the  first  Christian  preachers  going  re- 
were  likely  to  shape  their  teaching,  so  as  to  render  it  ^•'^  to 
acceptable  or  intelligible,  and  to   guard  against  the!H"^^ 
errors  to  which  the  Heaihen  were  most  liable.     All  ^^ich  * 
their  systems,  we  see,  were  recommended  and  embraced,  Chriktianity 
because  they  were  useful,  or  honourable,  or  convenient,  was  fint 
Christianity  alone  advanced  the  singular  claim  of  being  pi^l>«^ 
true,  and  of  being  adopted  because  it  was  true.  Religion  JSf™  Uio 
had  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  a  creed.     Its  evi-  GenSLs. 
deuces,  a  theme  so  fiuniliar  to  Christian  ears,  sounded 
to  the  Gentiles  as  an  idle  topic,  the  discussion  of  which  Probable 
they  could  not  understand  to  be  necessary  to  the  recep-  ^^li"S~ 
tion  of  a  Religion.     "  What  is  Troth  ?"  said  Pilate  to  ^^^^t^, 
Jesus,*  not  surely  in  jest,  as  Lord  Bacon  would  explain  the  evidence 
it,  but  as  if  he  had  asked.  What  mean  you  by  speaking  of  itatruifa* 
about  Troth  ?  what  has  Troth  to  do  with  the  subject  ? 
It  was  indeed  a  new  way  of  propagating  a  Religion,  to 
invite  converts  not  to  conform  to  its  institutions,  but  to 
believe,  and  to  let  their  actions  be  agreeable  to  Truth ; 
and  nothing  was  more  natural,  than  that  Christianity 
should  receive  names  expressive  of  this  grand  pecu- 
liarity, the  Troth  and  the  Faith. 

Independently,  then,  of  any  agreement  or  disagree-  Prejudice 
ment  which  the  Gentiles  might  find  between  the  doc-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
trines  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  preconceived  notions,  J^'^t  ita 
they  would  be  indisposed  to  attend  to  the  proofs  which  claim  to 
were  offered  of  its  Divine  authority.   There  was  another  ezcIusiTe 
unfavourable  drcumstauce  about  its  claims.     It  could  Kc^^tion. 
not  but  seem  unreasonable  and  presumptuous  that  one 
Religion  should  be  expected  to  prevail  all  over  the 
world  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other ;  and  that  too  a 
a  Religion  derived,  as  it  appeared,  fiom  a  small  con- 
temptible tributary  of  the  Empire.     Had  the  proposal 
been   merely   to    have  Christianity  admitted  as  one 
among  the  many  foreign  systems  patronised  at  Rome, 
the  proposal  would  hardly  have  been  rejected  ;  and  this 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  actually  contemplated  by 
Tiberius,  but  it  was  deemed  preposterous  in  the  Chris- 
tians to  insist  on  an  exclusive  claim. 

There  was  one  circumstance,   indeed,  which  might  General  ex- 
seem  likely  to  have  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Gen-  P^'^^<'° 
tiles  to  a  more  candid  and  earnest  consideration  even  traoidinaiT 
of  these  unusual  claims.     It  is  well  attested  that,  at  person  was 
the  birth  of  our  Savioiur,  a  very  general  rumour  pre-  about  to 
vailed  that  an  extraordinary  person  was  about  to  appear,  «PP«v. 
and  effect  some  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
world.      Bishop    Horsley,  learned  and  ingenious  on  Bisbop 
this  as  on  every  subject,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  Horsley's 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  to  have  been  preserved,  account  of 
together  with  other  records  of  the  primitive  Religion  ' 
of  mankind,  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  in  other  writings 
of  a  similar  character,  f    Admitting  that  he  has  made 
out  a  plausible  case,  his  theoiy  is  nevertheless  liable  to 
this  objection,  that  it  supposes  the  Prophecies  derived 
from  Patriarchal  times  to  have  been  more  determinate 
and  more  easily  interpreted  than  the  corresponding 
Prophecies  recorded  in  Genesis,  or  even  than  those 
of  a  much   later  period.      For  if  we  imagine  the 
case  of  the  Scriptural  Prophecies  themselves  being 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  same 
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Hiatofy.  manner  as  the  Sibylline  yerses  were>  the  Gkntiles  would 
^^  v^'  neyer  surely  have  elicited  even  from  them  the  alleg^ 
expectation,  embracing  as  it  does  the  precise  period  of 
.  the  Messiah's  appearance.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  whether  the  records  of  the  Patriarchal 
era  would  not  in  all  likelihood  have  been  handed  down 
in  the  histrionic  form,  such  as  the  Mysteries,  or  by 
means  of  rude  monuments,  rather  than  as  *'  the  Sibyl's 
leaves.'*  Whether  indeed  the  character  and  contents 
of  these  strange  productions  were  really  and  altogether 
such  as  they  are  represented,  is  itself  a  point  on  which 
the  inquirer  .has  no  means  of  judging  for  himself,  in- 
asmuch as  no  specimen  of  the  genuine  Sibylline  verses 
has  been  preserved. 

What  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  this  prophetic  view 
of  the  Heathen  world  is,  that  not  only  an  event  corre- 
sponding to  the  Messiah's  Advent  should  be  anticipated, 
but  also  the  exact  period  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
not  indeed  improbable,  that  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions alone  the  Eastern  sages  were  guided  in  their  visit 
to  the  holy  infant.  Still  this  will  be  to  suppose  that 
the  wise  men  were  otherwise  acquainted  with  the  des- 
tined birth-place  of  him  who  was  expected,  and  will 
require  a  difierent  account  of  the  matter  from  that  which 
has  been  given. 
Another  Those,  then,  to  whom  Bishop  Horsley's  view  shall 

account  «f  seem  unsatisfactory,  may  be  disposed  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  expectation  (at  least  as  regards  the  Eastern 
nations)  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius, it  is  to  be  observed,  limit  to  the  Eastern  world 
the  expectation  of  an  universal  monarch  arising  thence ; 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel  especially  should  be  familiar  to  the  Persian 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews,  from  the  period  of 
their  being  intrusted  with  those  Prophecies  which  would 
be  most  intelligible  to  the  Heathen,  were^  as  if  by 
special  appointment,  brought  more  immediately  into 
intercourse  with  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
nations  of  the  world, — ^with  the  Assyrians  and  Ba- 
bylonians, with  the  Persians,  with  the  Greeks,  and 
lastly  with  the  Romans.  Of  these,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  may  be  said,  were  little  likely  to  have 
studied  the  sacred  volume^  even  had  their  attention 
been  solicited  to  it  by  those  in  whose  hands  it  was 
deposited.  Yet  even  these  could  hardly  fiEiil  of  im- 
bibing some  notion  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  fulness 
of  the  time  from  the  conversation  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
everywhere  resident  amongst  them.  National  vanity, 
and  the  ardour  of  a  hope  such  as  theirs  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  must  have  tempted  them  to  descant  on  this, 
however  reserved  in  general  on  Religious  topics ;  and 
the  more  as  the  fated  period  drew  nearer.  The  notion 
having  once  gained  ground  among  the  Gentiles^  they 
would  naturally  enough  see  it  intimated  likewise  in 
their  national  Oracles,  whose  number,  variety,  and 
generality,  fitted  them  to  furnish  almost  any  view  of 
any  subject.  Thus  the  attention  of  men  being  once 
directed  to  the  topic^  the  vague  descriptions  of  the 
Sibylline  verses  might  have  been  applied  to  a  specific 
time  and  person,  and  become  useful  for  the  intrigue  of 
the  Politician,*  or  the  delicate  flattery  of  the  Poet.t 

*  It  was  bronglit  forward  at  Rome,  aod  applied. to  Jnlhis  Cssar, 
with  a  view,  as  it  would  seem,  of  preparing  tae  public  mind  for  bis 
assumption  of  Royalty,  wben  a  fit  occasion  offerao. 
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Viewing  this  general   expectation  of  the  Heathen    Hue  of 
world,  then,  as  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from    9^^* 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account    ^^' 
for  the  small  influence  it  had  in  exciting  the  cariosity  of  wTq^ 
the  Gentiles  to  inquire  more  eagerly  concerning  thetiJty  ™ 
expected  Great  One,  of  those  who  proclaimed  him  as  cdnsdm 
having  now  appeared,  and  as  having  sent  them  forth  '°PP<'^ 
as  his  delegates.    He  who  was  to  come  would  be  viewed  ^"*"  *^ 
through  the  prejudiced  medium  of  Judaism  as  a  tern-  ^^^^^ 
poral  Prince.     But  the  obscure  birth  of  Jesus,  his  un- 
ambitious course  of  life,  and  his  meek  submission  to  a 
humiliating  death,  seemed  at  once  to  render  the  Pro- 
phecy inapplicable  to  him.     None  other  appearing  to 
claim  its   application,  according  to  this  view,  it  was 
probably  soon  forgotten  or  disregarded.    No  appeal, 
at  least  that  we  know  of,  was  ever  made  to  it  by  the 
Apostles,  nor  do  any  of  the  Gentiles  to  whom  they 
went,  appear  to  have  connected  their  mission  with  it.* 

As  to  the  Gospel  itself,  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts, 
the  facility  with  which  the  Gentiles  would  understand 
or  embrace  them,  would  of  course  depend  much  on 
their  existing  views  of  Morals,  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
of  a  future  state. 

In  the  systems  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  they  pos-  lumonl 
sessed  Moral  rules,  the  close  agreement  of  which  with  pnnpu 
the  Gospel  precepts  could  not  but  cause  the  latter  to  ro^*? 
be  familiar,  and  ensure  them  a  favourable  reception.  ^^|J  ^ 
Here  was  the  proper  sphere  of  Reason,  and  she  had  reidynq)- 
done  her  part  nobly.     It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  tioa. 
assert,  that,  with  the  exception  of  forgiveness  of  injury 
and    of  humility,   the  heathen   sketch   of  the  mond 
character  (such  as  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Eihia  of 
Aristotle)  required  no  feature  to  be  added,  but  only 
some  correction  and  a  higher  finish. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  detracts  nothing  from  thc^awu 
character  of  the  Gospel.    To  deny  it,  were  indeed  to  ^^ 
wrong  Religion  and  its  inspired  teachers,  in  more  res-  ^njiG^^ 
pects  than  one.     For,  first,  if  the  Gentiles  had  not  the  this  i|m- 
faculties  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  just  notions  of  their  idoi^- 
duty,  how  could  they  be  chargeable  with  that  sinfulness  PJ]^ 
which  St.  Paul  imputes  to  them?     Agfain,  what  right ^^^;qb 
has  the  Christian  advocate  to  recommend  the  Gospel  of  ues- 
on  the  score  of  its  morality,  if  from  the  Gospel  mankind  ligi>(^ 
first  learnt  what  morality  was  ?     It  is  only  arguing  in  a  ^^^ 
circle.     The  truest  statement  will  always  be  found  the 
most  fovourable  to  the  Gospel  of  Truth. 

The  connection  between  Religion  and  Morals  ^sBqA^* 
another  matter.     To  this  indeed  the   Gentiles  were^^^"^, 
strangers,  and  not  easily  to  be  reconciled.     ¥^at  Jose-  ^^^tc 
phus  has  asserted  of  his  countrymen  was  still  morejjoraii^^ 
applicable  to  the   Christians   as  contrasted  with  the  conoecui. 
heathen.     Others  made  Religion  a  part  of  Virtue,  they  ^1^,^ 
made  Virtue  a  part  of  Religion.  The  duties  of  sacrifice,  ^ 
of  prayer,  and  of  reverence  for  the  Gods,  implied  no 
obligation  to  practise  Virtue;  and  the  observance  of  these 
duties  was  no  otherwise  connected  with  moral  behaviour, 
than  as  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  good 
citizen. 

There  was  withal  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  concerning 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Men  were  supposed 
capable  of  raising  themselves  by  merit  to  the  highest 
scale  of  existence,  and  of  deserving  to  be  numbered 
with  the  Gods. 

*  It  was  again  brcraght  into  notice  by  the  rabeUion  of  the  Jewi, 
who  were  said  to  have  rest^  th^  hopes  of  sacoour  on  it ;  and  it  was 
then  applied  to  Vefpaiian  and  mis.  See  IWt.  Hisi.  Ub.  t.  c.  13. 
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That  virtue  should  not  be  entitled  to  reward ;  that 
the  good  should  find  a  place  in  heaven,  not  as  their 
natund  right,  but  as  a  favour ;  and  that  a  great  and 
mysterious  atonement  was  requisite  for  the  sins  of  each 
and  of  all,  these  were  doctrines  not  merely  unaccept- 
able, but  almost  inconceivable. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  prevailing 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  to  show  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  conception  of  a  Deity 
assuming  the  form  and  body  of  Man.  The  doctrine 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  would  not,  therefore, 
be  likely  to  startle  them,  nor  do  we  accordingly  hear 
of  any  surprise  or  scruple  which  it  occasioned.  At 
the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  revolting  to  their 
natural  views  of  such  a  Being,  than  that  he  should 
lead  a  life  of  humiliation  and  persecution,  and  submit 
to  an  ignominious  death.  It  was  Christ  crucified  that 
was  **  foolishness  to  the  Greeks." 

Another  popular  view  which  the  Gentiles  entertained 
concerning  the  nature  of  a  Deity,  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  well  known  that  in  the  common  belief 
of  Greece,  Diana,  Hecate,  and  Luna,  were  held  to  be 
diCTerent  objects  of  worship,  and  yet  one  and  the  same 
Deity.  The  Jupiter  and  Apollo  of  one  place  could  not 
always  be  blended  with  the  Jupiter  and  Apollo  of 
another,*  yet  was  there  only  one  Jupiter  and  one 
Apollo.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  He  had  made  a  vow  to  Ephesian  Diana  of 
a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  he  fulfilled  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  not  by  sending  these  gifts 
to  Ephesus,  but  by  consecrating  a  tifievo^  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  Ephesian  Diana  in  Greece.f 

How  far  Uiis  notion  may  have  operated  in  enabling 
the  Gentiles  to  understand,  or  in  disposing  them  to 
listen  to  the  Christian  preachers,  who  taught  that  there 
was  one  God,  and  that  he  was  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
person  of  God  the  Father  who  created  all  the  world,  of 
God  the  Son  who  redeemed  all  mankind,  and  of  God 


*  Thus  Herodotui,  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  Kings  of 
Sparta,  distinguishes  the  Priesthood  of  the  Lacedsmonian  Jnpiter 
from  that  of  the  Heavenly  Jupiter.    Erato,  c.  66. 

t  jiMb.  lib.T.c.3. 


the  Holy  Ghost  who  sancUfieth  all  the  elect  people  of 
God,  the  Christian  reader  may  determine  for  himsel£ 
Certain  it  is^  that  no  Scriptural  truth  is  more  clearly 
taught  than  this.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  while  for 
so  many  centuries  of  all  the  Christian  doctrines  that  of 
a  Trinity  in  Unity  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
obscure  and  mysterious ;  in  the  records  and  writings 
of  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  scruple 
which  it  created — ^it  seems  to  have  called  for  no  expla- 
nation, and  is  not  even  spoken  of  as  a  mystery. 

That  a  general  disbelief  of  a  future  state  prevailed, 
has  been  already  stated.  The  subject  had  indeed  long 
ceased  to  furnish  any  serious  argument  for  hope  or  fear. 
When  Pericles  is  represented  by  the  Historian  as  ex- 
hausting every  topic  of  consolation  in  his  eloquent 
address  to  the  surviving  friends  of  those  who  had  &llen 
in  battle,  he  speaks  of  their  glorious  memory,  and  of 
the  parents'  hope  that  other  sons  may  be  bom  to  fill 
their  place  and  emulate  their  worth,  but  not  one 
syllable  is  there  of  their  future  life  and  immortality.* 
Cicero  acknowledges  that  the  Epistle  of  Sulpicius  on 
the  death  of  Tullia  comprehended  every  argument  for 
comfort  which  the  case  admitted,t  yet  we  search  that 
Epistle  in  vain  for  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  one 
topic}  which  would  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  a  believer,  professedly  consoling  a  father  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughter. § 

It  was,  therefore,  nothing  wonderful  that  St.  Paul 
should  be  mocked  by  his  Athenian  audience  for  preach- 
ing Jesus  and  the  resurrection.||  The  doctrine  seemed 
beneath  their  serious  notice,  and  was  despised  for  its 
apparent  absurdity.  And  this,  not  merely  because  it 
was  disbelieved,  but  because  men's  minds  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  it,  even  in  the  fables  of  Elysium 
and  Tartarus.  A  bodily  resurrection  was  unheard  of, 
the  idea  of  man's  identity  in  a  future  state  was  alto- 
grether  new ;  and  heathen  records  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bible,  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gk>speL 

*  Thncyd.  lib:  ii.  c.  35,  et  teq. 

i*  Ea  icripmtti  qua  levare  luctum  poseent. 

X  Quod  n  eiiam  inftris  tentus  es/,  &c.  is  a  mode  of  expression 
which  conveys  more  than  a  doubt  that  the  dead  were  sensible  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  The  introduction  of  the  remark  too,  without  a  single  sug- 
gestion ofTulUa's  immortal  destiny,  proves  not  that  Sulpicius  was  a 
sceptiC|  but  that  he  considered  the  mention  of  it  u  unfit  lor  a  serious 
argument. 

i  Ciceronis  Bpiii,  lib.  iv.  ep.  5  and  6.        ||  ^ets,  ch.  xvii.  v.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni. 


RISE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


Allegorieil 
nature  of 
the  Jewish 
ReligioD. 


HUtoiy.  In  estimating  the  state  of  Religion  among  the  Jews 
at  the  period  of  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour,  two  points 
of  inquiry  must  be  kept  distinct :  the  one,  what  their 
Law  and  Prophets  would  seem  designed  to  teach  them ; 
the  other,  what  they  actually  did  learn  from  these 
sources.  That  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  so  interpreted 
as  to  render  the  promised  Messiah  unacceptable  to  the 
grreat  body  of  the  people,  is  plain  from  a  cursory  peru- 
sal of  the  Gospels.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  were  calculated  to  produce  a  quite  contrary 
effect.  With  reference,  therefore,  to  this,  and  to  other 
points,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  both  the  Jewish 
dispensation  in  itself,  and  as  it  was  received  by  the 
People  at  large,  and  by  the  various  sects  which  existed 
amongst  them. 

In  God's  occasional  communications  with  any  people 
or  individual  of  old,  his  messages  were  conveyed  as 
much  by  signs  and  types  as  by  words.  Of  a  practice 
so  well  known,  no  example  or  illustration  can  be 
necessaiy.  Agreeably  to  this  method,  we  find  the 
Religion  of  the  Jews  deposited,  partly  in  their  Scrip- 
tures, partly  in  ceremonies  and  institutions,  and  the 
service  required  of  them  consisting  even  more  in  re- 
presentation than  in  verbal  expression.  They  sacrificed 
more  than  they  prayed.  Instead  of  a  form  of  words 
annually  addressed  to  Heaven  on  account  of  their  de- 
liverance from  Eg^t,  the  scene  was  annually  represented 
by  the  ceremony  of  the  Passover. 

A  Religion  so  constituted  would  naturally  contain  a 
vast  body  of  rites,  many  of  them  in  themselves  trivial 
and  unmeaning,  and  deriving  importance  and  signifi- 
cance only  from  being  viewed  as  symbols.  Had  the 
Ceremonial  Law,  indeed,  been  composed  of  rites  and 
observances  important  or  more  than  trivial  in  them- 
selves, those  who  practised  them  would  have  been  still 
more  likely  to  regard  them  as  valuable  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  for  the  fiirther  object  to  which  they 
pointed.  Considered  thus,  then,  the  ceremonial  portion 
of  the  Law  will  appear  as  another  mode  of  conveying 
the  same  instruction  as  its  verbal  precepts.  It  was 
unto  each  man  "  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  a  memorial 
between  his  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  might  be  in 
his  mouth."*  Some  of  its  ordinances,  no  doubt,  had 
reference  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Gentiles,  concerning  which  our  information  is  too 


Its  object!. 


*  Bxod,  ch.  ziii.  t.  9. 
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imperfect  for  us  to  estimate  fully  the  fitness  oi  those   Racif 
ordinances.     Others   again  were  obviously  lessons  of  Cani- 
Morality  and  Piety.     A  third,  and  the  most  important   ^ 
class,  were  calculated  to  prepare  the  nation  for  a  candid  ^'^'^^ 
and  ready  admission  of  the  Messiah's  claims^  and  of 
the  Christian  revelation.     One  or  more  of  these  objects 
was  probably  intended  in  each  rite,  however  trivial. 

The  minute  directions,  for  instance,  respectmg  the 
treatment  of  lepers.  To  the  Jews  tiiese  directions 
fiurnished  a  sort  of  histrionic  sermon,  displaying  the 
foul  nature  of  Sin,  its  contagious  character,  the  precau- 
tions requisite  to  enable  the  healthiest  and  strongest 
minds  to  escape  its  influence ;  lastiy,  its  offensivencss 
to  God,  and  the  necessity  of  a  mysterious  cleansing  and 
sanctification  by  blood.  In  all  cases  of  legal  defile- 
ment, purity  was  to  be  restored  by  the  intervention  of  a 
High  Priest,  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice,  and  (when- 
ever it  was  practicable)  by  the  blood  of  a  victim.  Hie 
continual  repetition  of  these  scenes  wsui  like  the  con* 
tinual  reading  of  Moral  and  Religious  lessons  to  the 
Jews,  in  a  language  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  therefore  impressive  and  intelligible. 
And  if  these  rites  did  not  actually  convey  a  notion  of 
the  one  great  High  Priest,  who  was  to  cleanse  all  man- 
kind fiom  moral  defilement  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself, 
yet  they  were  calculated  to  habituate  the  Jews  to  that 
way  of  thinking  which  should  render  the  doctrine 
nothing  strange  and  revolting,  but  on  the  contrary 
highly  natural  and  acceptable. 

Nevertheless,  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  which  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  wrong  bias  which  their  minds  received  firom  tiiose 
who  pretended  to  guide  them  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

To  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  bias,  tiro  Cum 
passages  of  Jewish  History  must  be  brought  under  vhick  kd 
notice.    The  one  is  the  intercourse  between  the  Jews  ^^^ 
and  the  Gentiles,  especially  the  Egyptians;  the  other  ^^'"'^ 
is  the  rise  of  the  Traditional  Law  into  supreme  authority. 

I.  As  early  as  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captirity  CoBtf^ 
some  settiement  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  appears  to  have  ^^ 
been  formed.  At  all  events,  finom  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  they  began  to  be  established  there  in  great 
numbers.  The  illustrious  founder  of  that  city  allowed 
them  a  share  of  privileges  in  common  with  his  Mace- 
donian colonists,  and  the  finee  exercise  of  their  Religion; 
and  his  liberal  policy  towards  them  was  continaed  by 
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his  sacceflsora.    Increa8ing>  in  numbers  and  impoit- 
anoe,  they  at  length  obtained  penninion  to  build  a 
temple  for  themselves  at  Leontopolis,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  attending  the  yearly  resort  of  so 
many  to  Jerusalem.    This  was  a  most  important  step. 
Weakening  the  ties  of  filial  dependence  by  which  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  were  bound  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  the 
occasion  of  their  becoming  more  devotedly  attached  to 
the  place  of  their  abode,  and  more  liable  to  the  mis- 
chievous effiM:ts  produced  on  their  faith  by  their  connec- 
tion with  it    They  now  began  to  imbibe  many  of  the 
absurd  fancies  of  the  Heathen  Philosophy,  so  much  cul- 
tivated at  that  time  at  Alexandria,  and  blended  it  in 
their  view  of  their  own  sacred  doctrines.     Accustomed 
to  contemplate  a  secondary  meaning  in  their  Law  and 
Prophets,  they  too  readily  yielded  to  the  seduction  of 
the  famous  Platonic  School  of  Alexandria,  the  aim  of 
which  was,  by  allegorical  interpretation,  so  to  adapt 
itself  to  every  other  system,  as  that  both  should  appear 
consistent  and  the  same — ^a  method  afterwards  practised 
with  the  like  success  on  Christianity.    This  cabaliiHc 
doctrine,  as  it  has  been  called,  soon  spreading  from 
Egypt  to  Judsa,  the  Jewish  creed,  both  at  home  and 
^road,  became  not  a  little  changed  and  distorted  by 
the  artificial  light  thus  thrown  on  it.     Allusions  to  par- 
ticular features  of  the  corruption  so  caused,  as  it  affected 
Jews  and  Christians,  may  be  occasionally  recog^sed 
in  the   New  Testament ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.* 

As  the  period  of  the  Advent  drew  nigh,  the  rest  also 
of  the  Gentile  world  became  so  interspersed  with  Jews, 
as  to  justify  almost  a  literal  acceptation  of  St.  James's 
assertion,  that  Moses  had  in  every  city  them  that 
preached  him.t  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jewish 
creed  was  generally  affected  by  this  varied  intercourse. 
Egjrpt,  at  least,  was  the  channel  through  which  any 
foreign  impression  was  conveyed.  There  was  a  fatality 
in  the  connection  of  the  Jews  with  Egypt,  and  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a  scourge  it  continued  to  be  a  snare  to 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  Grentiles  was  produc- 
tive of  unmixed  mischief  to  the  former.  Part,  indeed, 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence,  in  extending  that  inter- 
course so  greatly  at  that  precise  period,  migrht  have 
been  to  a&rd  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Grentiles,  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  more  preparatory  light  than 
either  enjoyed,  for  the  glorious  scene  which  was  ap- 
proaching. And  although  this  opportunity  was  not 
gener&Uy  embraced  by  either,  there  were,  doubtless, 
many,  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  on  whom 
it  was  not  lost;  many  among  the  Jews,  such  as  Simeon 
and  Anna ;  many  among  the  Gentiles,  such  as  the  good 
Centurion  and  Cornelius.  From  this  intercourse  the 
Gentiles  might  have  derived  clearer  notions  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  universal  Lord  who  was  expected  to  arrive 
out  of  the  East,  if,  indeed,  the  expectation  were  not 
wholly  derived  fh)m  that  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jews  might  have  been  roused  to  search  their  Scrip- 
tures for  the  true  account  of  certain  matters  on  whidi 

*  St.  Paul's  initruction  to  Timothy  (TVin.  ch.  iv,  v.  7)  might  have 
contained  a  limilar  allnsiony  as  well  as  that  to  Titos,  respecting  *'  the 
Jewish  ftLbles,"  and  **  the  foolish  questions,*'  ftm^kt  Znr^ntt.  TV/. 
ch.  i.  T.  14  and  ch.  iiL  ▼.  9.  The  *'  endless  Oeneslogies,"  mentioned 
in  both  epistlei^  meant  very  probably  the  fabulous  generations  of  the 
JRon%. 

t  ^etMf  oh.  XV.  V.81. 


the  Gentiles  speculated  largely,  and  which  were  so 
imperfectly  revealed  to  the  Jews  as  to  be  likely  to  be 
unnoticed  without  some  call  for  investigation — as,  for 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  How  much 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  was  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Synagogues  in  every  great  city  ia 
obvious ;  and  this,  too,  was  not  an  exclusive  benefit  to 
the  Grentiles,  for  the  Jew  abroad  was  likely  to  be  more 
firee  and  fearless  in  submitting  his  mind  to  the  humili- 
ating truths  which  were  to  be  disclosed,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  removed  from  the  chief  seat  of  national  prejudice, 
and  was  unawed  by  the  presence  of  that  authority  which 
upheld  it. 

II.  Of  the  true  origin  of  the  Traditional  Law  there  is 
no  certain  account,  which  is  remarkable,  considering 
that  it  constituted  the  main  line  of  separation  between 
the  contending  Sects.  According  to  its  advocates,  it 
was  delivered  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  toge* 
ther  with  the  Written  Law,  and  was  therefore  asserted  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  it.  Their  opponents  con- 
tented themselves  with  refusing  assent  to  this  statement, 
without,  however,  either  denying  the  antiquity  of  these 
Traditions,  or  assigrning  them  any  specific  source  or 
date. 

It  is  probable,  from  this  uncertainty,  as  well  as  from 
the  character  of  the  Traditions  themselves,  (for,  if  they 
have  been  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Talmuds,  they  are 
little  more  than  a  tissue  of  minute  rules  superadded  to 
those  in  Scripture  concerning  the  observance  of  the 
Ritual  Law,)  that  they  were  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
many  centuries.  Originally,  perhaps,  mere  directions 
for  determining  matters  left  indeterminate  in  Scripture, 
they  acquired  from  usage  and  habitual  compliance  an 
equal  authority  with  the  Law  itself.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
the  enlargement  of  the  Ritual  Law  suited  well  with  that 
bias  of  mind  in  the  nation  at  large,  which  in  those 
latter  days  was  more  fully  displayed  in  the  character  of 
the  Pharisee — a  tendency,  namely,  to  forget  the  two- 
fold nature  of  the  Law,  and  to  consider  that  as  valuable 
on  its  own  account,  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  was  only  valuable  from  its  reference  to  some 
other  object,  even  although  that  object  might  not  always 
have  been  clear  and  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Going  then 
on  the  principle,  that  the  works  of  the  Law  were  to  be 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  and  independent  object,  that 
its  intent  was  to  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect, 
not  to  shadow  out  the  good  things  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  Traditionist  thought,  consistently  enough, 
that  by  adding  rite  to  rite,  and  rule  to  rule,  he  should 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  meritorious  conduct.  And  if 
the  written  Law  contained  enough  for  justification, 
the  superadded  value  of  the  works  of  the  unwritten 
Law  would  be  more  than  the  purchase  of  Divine 
reward. 

This  was  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  the  most 
considerable  Sect  at  the  period  of  the  Advent  They 
were  the  class  into  which  the  learned  naturally  fell,  and 
being  reverenced  for  their  Scriptural  erudition,  and  for 
the  strictness  of  their  lives,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
was  content  to  subscribe  to  their  doctrines,  and  to 
adopt  their  views  of  Scripture  without  aspiring  to  be 
Pharisees  in  holiness  any  more  than  in  learning.  On 
them  the  vulgar  gazed,  as  on  men  whose  ri^teous 
attainments  went  so  fiir  beyond  what  was  needfuJ  as  to 
be  admirable  rather  than  good,  and  beheld  them  m 
their  long  fastings,  their  reiterated  prayers,  and  thcSr 
profound  meditations,  advancing  ever,  as  it  seemed. 
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History,  from  saperior  to  supieme  sanctity.*  It  will  be  readily 
^'"•^v^*^  conceived,  that  to  such  men  the  doctrine  of  good  works 
being  insufficient  and  inefiectual  for  salvation,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all,  would  be 
light  too  distressing  for  them  to  open  their  eyes  upon 
without  a  painful  effort ;  and  that  they  would  for  the 
most  part  be  obstinately  blind  (as  our  Saviour  termed 
it)  from  purely  moral  causes.  And  what  must  have 
been  the  result  on  the  people  who  were  under  their 
guidance  ?  The  Pharisees  bade  men,  indeed,  conform 
to  the  Law,  and  especially  to  the  Ceremonial  Law,  but 
they  took  away  the  key  of  knowledge  that  unlocked  its 
mysterious  meaning,  or  else  substituted  for  its  true 
secondary  meaning  something  that  was  fanciful  and 
foreign.  They  enjoined  obedience  to  the  divine  pre- 
cepts, even  to  the  letter  of  the  commandment,  but 
whenever  obedience  proved  inconvenient  or  hard,  some 
one  of  the  numerous  Traditions  (the  divine  source  and 
authority  of  which  they  maintained)  was  readily  found 
to  nullify  its  force,  to  render  it  of  no  effect. 
The  Saddu.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  Sect  which 
professedly  stood  forth  to  oppose  the  corruptions  of  the 
Pharisees  would  have  done  something  towards  bringing 
the  Jews  back  to  a  purer  view  of  their  Scriptures.  But 
this  was  very  far  firom  being  the  case.  The  Sect  alluded 
to — that  of  the  Sadducees — is  the  only  other  (Religious 
Sect,  at  least)  noticed  in  the  New  Testament.  These 
pseudo-reformers  rejected,  indeed,  the  Traditions  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  they  continued  to  look  as  blindly  as  their 
opponents  on  the  genuine  Scriptures;  and  they  have 
even  been  charged  with  denying  the  authority  of  all  ex- 
cept those  written  by  Moses.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, does  not  appear  probable ;  at  least  such  a  tenet 
would  seem  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  the  High 
Priesthood,  from  which  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not 
excluded.  Nor,  again,  is  it  likely  that  in  their  controversy 
with  the  Pharisees,  the  latter  would  have  appealed  to  the 
Prophets,  unless  the  Prophets  had  been  acknowledged 
as  authority  by  both.  The  Sadducees  were  in  truth  free- 
thinkers and  scoffers;  a  society  which  was  the  receptacle 
of  all  who  were  willing  or  able  to  free  themselves  firom 
the  restraints  of  Religion.  The  Sadducee  was  the  rich 
sensualist,  and  the  man  of  the  world ;  and  his  tenets 
were,  doubtless,  pliable  enough  not  to  interfere  with 
his  promotion  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Jewish 
Church. 

It  is  observable,  that  one  of  the  disting^iishing  fea- 
tures of  a  Sect  so  characterised  should  be  the  assertion 
of  man's  good  and  evil  destiny,  as  dependent  entirely 
on  his  own  exertions.  Whilst  the  Pharisee  contended 
for  a  fated  course  of  events,  so  contrived  however  as  to 
be  compatible  with  a  free  agency  in  man,  the  Sadducee 
maintained  that  he  was  left  altogether  to  himself,  to 
work  out  his  own  happiness  or  misery.  And  yet  (not- 
withstanding his  belief  in  those  Scriptures  which  repre- 
sented reward  as  attached  to  Virtue,  and  punishment  to 
Vice)  he  lived  the  life  which,  a  priori^  would  be  assigned 


*  Goodwin,  in  bis  Motet  and  Aarwiy  gives  a  quaint  but  very 
grapbic  sketch  of  the  varieties  of  the  Pharisaical  character,  as  repre- 
S0ated  in  the  Talmuds.    Among  them  he  enumerates 

«  Pharia^ut  trwtcahtt,  so  called,  as  if  he  had  no  feet,  because  be 
would  scarce  lift  them  from  the  ground  when  he  walked,  to  cause  the 
greater  opinion  of  his  meditation. 

"  Phtatitceui  mortariut,  so  called,  because  he  wore  a  hat  in  manner 
of  a  deep  mortar,  such  as  they  use  to  bray  spice  in,  insomuch  that  he 
could  not  look  upward,  nor  of  either  aide ;  only  downward  on  the 
grouiid,  and  forward,  or  forthright*"    Lib.i.  ch*  x. 


to  the  fatalist.  So  requisite  does  it  ceem,  from  every  RiNof 
experimental  view  of  human  conduct,  that  other  motives  Cims. 
to  the  practice  of  Virtue  should  be  added  to  the  hope  of  ^^• 
reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment  ^*^'"*^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  took  its  rise,  it  is  ssdd, 
from  a  refinement  which  their  founder,  Sadoc,  made  on 
the  teaching  of  his  master,  Antigonus  Sochsos.  The 
latter  had  been  wont  to  dwell  on  the  duty  of  serving 
God,  not  like  a  slave  with  a  view  to  reward  and  punish- 
ment, but  from  disinterested  motives.*  Upon  this 
Sadoc  built  his  theory,  that  no  reward  or  punishment 
would  be  distributed  in  a  future  state.  From  this  point 
it  was  a  very  easy  step  to  the  denial  of  man's  immor- 
tality, and  that  was  as  easily  followed  up  with  a  denial 
of  the  existence  of  Angels  and  of  Spirits. 

Where  and  when  the  fraternity  of  the  Essenes  was  Hie 
first  formed  is  not  clearly  made  out  Most  probably  £"«»» 
they  owed  their  origin  to  Egypt,  where  the  Jewi^ 
refugees  who  fled  fur  security  afler  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah  were  compelled,  upon  the  captivity  of  the 
g^reater  part  of  their  body,  to  lead  a  recluse  life,  out  of 
which  this  monkish  institution  might  have  grown.t  In 
direct  contrast  with  the  Sadducees,  they  renounced  the 
pomp  and  pleasures,  and  the  very  conveniences  of  life, 
and,  retiring  to  caves  and  deserts,  formed  so  distinct  a 
community  as  to  withdraw  themselves  even  from  the 
customary  attendance  on  the  Temple,  essential  as  this 
was  deemed  to  every  true  Israelite.  Another  point  in 
which  they  stood  opposed  to  the  Sadducees,  as  to  their 
speculative  tenets,  is,  that  they  were  unqualified  fatalists. 

Their  secession  from  the  great  body  of- the  nation 
seems  a  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  noticed 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  They 
had  little  better  claim,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  to  which 
he  confined  his  labours,  than  the  Samaritans.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  they  might  have  formed 
part  of  the  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  rude 
mode  of  life,  and  wanderings  in  the  desert,  were  likely 
to  attract  some  of  them  into  the  class  of  his  ^sciples, 
and  to  make  the  whole  body  eariy  acquainted  with  the 
offer  of  salvation  through  Christ 

The  mention  of  this  distinguished  forerunner  of  the  Joks  tU 
Messiah  suggests  the  propriety  of  some  brief  notice  of  ^'^ 
the  probable  effect  of  his  preaching,  in  correcting  those 
fiilse  views  which,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  remarks 
and  statements,  must  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews. 
What  we  gather  from  the  New  Testament  is,  that  be 
was  employed  in  calling  on  men  to  repent,  and  in 
establishing  clearer  notions  of  Christ's  approaching 
kingdom  than  were  generally  entertained.  Hius  his 
admonition  to  bring  forth  fruiia  meet  for  repentance, 
seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  preTailing  error, 
that  an  outward  observance  of  Religion  was  si^cient. 
By  *'  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,"  he  intimated, 
that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  not,  as  men  fondly 
thought,  to  be  perpetual,  but  was  even  now  hastening 
to  its  fkll.  And  lastly,  his  assertion  that  **  God  was 
able,  out  of  the  stones  of  the  desert,  to  raise  up  children 

*  The  Phariaeet  themieWes  seem  to  have  been  divided  on  this 
question;  hence  the  distinction  made  in  the  Talmuda  between  Pkari' 
§mua  ex  amort,  and  Pharistnu  ex  timore. 

f  Celibacy  was  enjoined  npon  the  greater  part,  but  not  npon  tht 
whole  body  of  the  Easenes;  for  even  this  small  coramojiity  leenti  to 
have  had  its  sabdivisiooa,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speakingi  its 
gradations  of  ascetic  life.  (The  reader  will  find  a  vary  intwtlBg 
sketch  of  their  character  and  habits  in  TAe  PUgrumagt  ^H^m,) 
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irutffiy.    unto  Abnliam,"  seems  to  point  to  the  adoption  of  the 
w^V"*^  Gentiles  into  the  covenant    Add  to  this,  that  his  pecu- 
liar office  being  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
probable  that  he  might  also  have  taught  the  application 
of  the  Prophecies  to  aspiritual,  not  a  temporal,  Saviour. 
Necessity  of     The  need  of  some  divine  messenger  to  prepare  the 
bii  missioB.  yf^y  ^f  thc  IfOrd,  is  indeed  manifest  from  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Religpon  as  it  then  existed  among 
the  Jews.     Such  a  messenger  bad  been  useful,  even 
supposing  the  Jews  to  have  employed  their  dispensation 
aright,  for  it  was  in  itself  of  a  nature  to  leave  their 
minds  doubtful,  and  to  render  error,  on  certain  points 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  natural  and  excusable.    With 
a  view  to  these  points,  then,  the  coming  of  John  would 
have  been,  at  all  events,  acceptable.  But  he  is  described 
as  coming  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  who  was  to  ratore  all 
things.     His  ministry,  then,  was  chiefly  a  merciful  pro- 
vision, to  supply  (as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
general  scheme  of  Providence)  the  deficiencies  of  that 
preparation  which  the  Jews  had  failed  to  derive  from 
their  Law  and  Prophets.     He  came  to  redore  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  LaWt — that  mouldering  and  defaced 
image,  which  had  been  given  them,  to  the  intent  that 
the  original  might  be  recognised  when  it  appeared 
amonirst  men.* 

TbTfirst  obi«ct  which  the  Jew.  would  be  led  from 
their  Scriptures  to  look  for  in  the  dawn  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  was  the  coming  of  a  messenger,  such  as 
John  the  Baptist.     But  that  messenger  had  been  an- 
nounced under  the  title  of  Elijah  the  Prophet     Hence, 
the  mistake  to  which  they  obstinately  adhered,  that 
**  Elias  must  first  come,'* — a  mistake  in  itself  natural 
enough,  but  one  which  the  actual  arrival  of  the  mes- 
senger 80  strongly  charactered  as   the  Baptist  was, 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  remove,  even  before  the 
scene  was  more  fully  opened  by  our  Lord  himself. 
That  the  claims  of  John  should  be  lefl  liable  to  mis- 
apprehension, or  rather  that  they  should  require  more 
than  a  careless,  and  much  more  than  an  uncandid  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  be  recognised,  is  only  in  consis- 
tency with  the  usual  tenour  of  God's  dealing  with  man- 
kind.    And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  while  it 
was  necessary  that  men  should  know  who  Christ  really 
was,  in  order  that  the  beneficial  e£fects  of  his  ministry 
might  be  felt,  this  was  a  point  not  necessary  to  the 
reaping  of  the  fruits  of  the  Bi^^tist's  mission, 
(ectation      Their  recognition  of  the  Messiah  himself  would,  of 
a  tempo.  couTse,  depend  on  their  interpretation  of  their  Scriptures, 
Saviour,  together  with  whatever  notions  they  mi^t  have  else- 
where  derived  concerning  him.     Of  the  general  im- 
pression so  produced,  the  most  prominent  feature,  and 
that  which  operated  most  strongly  to  blind  them  to  all 
his  mighty  works,  was  the  opinion  that  he  was  to  be  a 
temporal  Saviour.    This  arose,  not  merely  from  a  spe- 
culative view  of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  him,  but 
much  more  from  the  habit  of  mind  wrought  into  them 
by  living  under  a  dispensation,  the  sanctions  of  which 
were  wholly  temporal.     This  tone  of  feeling  was  vastly 
increased  hj  the  severe  chastisements  which  the  nation 

*  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  the  prophetic  promise  of  Elijah's  coming 
immediatdy  follows  the  injunction  to  "  remember  the  Law  of  Moses." 

'*  Remember  the  Law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  I  commanded 
DDto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  the  judgments, 

**  Behold  I  wUl  send  yon  Elijah  the  Prophet,  before  the  coming  of 
the  greet  and  dreadful  daj  of  the  Lord."    Malachi,  ch.  iv.  hl  4,  5. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  two  verses  as  connected,  in  ordar  to 
'  why  Elijah  was  eipccted  as  the  Reticrer* 


had  endured  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  down  to  their 
then  degpraded  condition,  as  a  distant  tributary  of  Rome. 
These  circumstances  must  be  viewed  as  falling,  in  with 
the  natural  propensity  of  human  hope  towards  "  the 
things  that  are  seen,"  in  order  to  account  for  that 
monstrous  blindness  which  the  Jews  evinced  towards 
those  passages  of  their  Scriptures  which  they  acknow- 
ledged to  be  predictive  of  Christ,  and  which  yet  repre- 
sented him  under  circumstances  wholly  inconsistent 
with  temporal  g^reatness  in  himself,  or  with  temporal 
deliverance  to  be  wrought  for  his  people. 

So  strong  was  this  prejudice,  that  ttie  Apostles  them- 
selves could  not  until  afler  the  resurrection  understand 
how  his  death  was  consistent  with  his  character  as 
the  Messiah.  "  We  trusted  that  it  was  he  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel,"*  was  the  tone  of  misgiving  in 
which  they  spoke;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  conjec- 
ture, that  when  Judas  betrayed  him  to  death,  it  was 
under  an  impression  that  he  would  be  miraculously 
delivered  from  his  enemies.f  Certain  it  is,  that  not 
only  during  his  life  did  Peter,  James,  and  John  ques- 
tion one  with  another,  what  his  rising  from  the  dead 
should  mean, I  but  on  the  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre 
the  Elvangelist  expressly  states,  that  "  as  yet  they  knew 
not  the  Scripture,  that  he  must  rise  from  the  dead  ;"§ 
and  accordingly  it  was  the  point  which  appears  to  have 
required  more  particular  explanation  from  him  in 
the  last  interview  immediately  before  his  ascension. 
'*  Then  opened  he  their  understandings,  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them. 
Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  firom  the  dead  the  third  day."||  So  that  Christ 
crucified  was  as  strictly  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews, 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  foolishness  to  the  Greeks. 

That  they  should  expect  the  Gentiles  to  be  excluded 
from  the  immediate  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  is 
another  prejudice,  the  origin  of  which  must  be  sought 
for,  not  merely  in  their  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
but  in  the  notions  naturally  imbibed  by  living  under  a 
Theocracy.  God  had  hitherto  dealt  with  them,  not 
merely  as  a  portion  of  the  general  human  race,  but 
as  his  peculiar  people.  Now,  being  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  worshipped  Jehovah  at  all,  they  had  never 
learnt  to  think  of  him  distinctly  as  the  God  of  all  the 
Earth,  and  also  as  the  God  of  Israel.  These  two  views 
of  Him  became  inseparably  blended  in  their  minds. 
They  knew  indeed  that  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
were  to  be  blessed,  and  they  doubtless  understood  that 
it  was  to  be  a  common  blessing  with  that  which  was 
reserved  for  themselves;  but  agreeably  to  the  above- 
mentioned  mode  of  thinking,  it  seemed  a  requisite  step 
to  that  object,  that  the  nations  of  the  Earth  should  be 
incorporated  with  themselves  by  conquest,  that  Jerusa^ 
lem  should  be  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  Messiah  the 
universal  and  eternal  monarch.  With  this  prejudice, 
the  metaphorical  images  emblematic  of  his  spiritual 
reign  were  regarded  as  literal  descriptions ;  and  when 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  render  all  the  Prophetic 
picture  conformable  to  this  view,  they  boldly  adopted 
the  suggestion  that  two  Messiahs  might  be  intended, 
the  one  a  lowly  sufferer,  the  other  a  triumphant  con- 
queror. T 

When  therefore  he  did  appear,  even  those  whom  his 

*  St  Luke,  ch.  niv.  v.  91. 

t  SeeThruston*siVi4rA/o/7Vrason,p.33. 

X  St  Matthew,  ch.  iz.  |  S:.  John,  ch.  xz.  ? .  9. 

I  St  Liike,ch.  jout.t.  46.  f  Ba»ug4,  lib.  t.  clO. 
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miracles  conyinced,  only  looked  on  in  dim  suspense  for 
the  developement  of  the  mysterious  scheme,  still  sup- 
posing^ that  the  preparatory  step  would  be  his  assumption 
of  temporal  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bitterness 
with  which  his  adversaries  caught  his  hints  respecting 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  was  not,  if  we  consider  this 
prejudice  aright,  mere  national  selfishness.  They 
doubtless  considered  the  threatened  transfer  of  God's 
Kingdom,  as  a  transfer  of  his  peculiar  govemmwit  to 
some  other  separate  nation.  Nay,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  dark  policy  in  delivering  him  over  to  the 
Roman  governor,  charged  with  treason,  might  not  have 
arisen  from  this  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating  a 
transfer  of  the  temporal  Kingdom  of  God  from  them  to 
the  Romans,  and  intending  (if  indeed  he  were  the 
Messiah)  to  assume  with  them  his  reign.*  The  design 
is  at  least  artful  enough  to  be  probable ;  for  the  object 
would  be,  to  render  the  Romans  unfit  for  the  intended 
favour,  if  they  failed  in  their  attempts  to  crucify  him, 
and  if  they  succeeded  their  success  would  be  a  surety 
that  he  was  not  the  Messiah. 

An  accidental  circumstance  not  a  little  inflamed  this 
prejudice  against  the  extension  of  the  promised  blessing, 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  This  was  the  rise 
of  the  Hellenistic  faction  in  Egypt.  Party  spirit  was 
roused,  and  the  Aramean  Jew  burned  with  zeal  for 
Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  whatever  savoured  of  Judaism. 

What  was  likely,  too,  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  adhering 
to  this  view  of  the  Messiah,  was  a  notion  several  times 
alluded  to  in  the  Gospels.  Daniel  had  described  him, 
in  the  metaphorical  phrase  of  Prophecy,  as  "  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven."  t  This  they  understood  literally, 
and  under  the  impression  that  if  Jesus  were  indeed  the 
Messiah  he  would,  in  fiilfilment  of  this  Prophecy, 
exhibit  himself  visibly  descending  from  the  skies ;  they 
were  slow  to  assent  to  the  testimony  of  any  other  mira- 
cles, but  continually  and  perseveringly  demanded  of 
him  '*  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Heaven.*' 

In  reference  to  this  point  of  error,  again,  it  may  be 
suggested,  that  the  Jews  were  justified  in  adhering  to 
the  literal  and  more  obvious  meaning  of  their  Pro- 
phecies. But  this  is  not  the  case.  For,  as  was  before 
observed,  the  form  of  divine  communication  to  them 
was  not  usually  literal,  but  conveyed  in  types,  symbols, 
and  metaphors.  With  them,  therefore,  a  secondary 
meaning  in  a  Prophecy  was  more  natural  than  the 
primary.}  It  should  be  observed  too,  that  such  a 
method  seems  in  strict  unison  with  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  was  not  so  much 
a  Revelation  as  a  deposit  of  truths  to  be  revealed ;  the 
form  in  which  these  truths  were  deposited,  being  cal- 
culated rather  to  mould  men's  minds  for  their  recep- 
tion than  positively  to  teach  them.  It  was  the  Gospel 
which  was  to  bring  them  to  light. 


*  When  he  was  presented  with  a  Roman  coin,  and  questioned 
respecting  Casar,  and  Cssar*8  rights,  it  might  have  been  with  a 
design  to  tempt  or  try  him  on  this  point  (Matt.  ch.  xxii.  v.  31.) 
The  circumstance  was  alluded  to  in  his  accusation  before  Pilate. 
"  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Cssar,  tnying  thai  he  him$tl/U  Christ  a  King"  St.  Luke, 
cb.  xxiii.  ▼.  2. 

t  Daniel,  ch.  vii.  v.  13. 

X  For  this,  among  other  reasons,  oar  Lord  migbt  have  chosen  to 
convey  his  instruction  to  them  in  Parables  and  allusions.  By  con* 
forming  his  plan  of  teaching  thus  iar  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  he  reminded  them  of  the  troe  character  of  those  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  so  composed,  that  '*  seeing  they  might  not  see, 
and  hearing  they  aught  not  hear." 


That,  with  these  perverse  views,  the  Jewish  people    Ri«e  of 
at  large  should  be  unfavourably  disposed  towanis  the    Chm.      i 
claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  is  what  might  be    ^^ 
expected.     That  which  to  us  might  seem  most  startling,  ^■"V*' 
most  to  demand  doubt  and  hesitation  in  the  character  \^  ^' 
of  a  being  so  wonderful,  and  a  doctrine  so  spiritual,  dmoe  ' 
was  to  them  possibly  no  g^imd  of  scruple  or  surprise.  Incvutioft 
That  God  manifested  himself  to  mankind  by  his  Spirit,  ^^nilurto 
they  knew  from  the  character  of  their  Prophets,  and^^^*'' 
from  the  record  of  the  Creation.    That  he  should  also 
manifest  himself  in  the  flesh,  this  could  not  have  been 
strange  or  unexpected.    Their  fomiliarity  with  the  terai 
Immanuel,  and  their  acquantance  with  Uie  early  mode 
of  divine  intercourse  through  those  mysterious  mesaen- 
gers,  who  at  sundry  times  conversed  with  the  Patriarchs, 
must  have  rendered  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
familiar  and  intelligible.*     In  Jesus  the  assertion  of 
this  was  accounted  blasphemy,   not  because  of  the 
doctrine,  but  because  they  did  not  receive  him  as  the 
Messiah. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  Atonement  It  wa8^°>'^'- 
obviously  a  notion  to  which  their  minds  were  long^''"^'' 
habituated.  And  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same 
principle  which  led  them  to  separate  the  suffering  from 
the  triumphant  Messiah,  might  have  blinded  them  to 
the  union  of  the  Victim  and  the  Priest  in  one  person; 
and  have  led  them  to  consider  him  whose  soul  was  to 
be  an  offering  for  Sin,  as  distinct  from  him  who  was  to 
make  intercession  for  the  transgressors. t  One  part  of 
this  doctrine,  too,  could  not  but  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Pharisaical  party,  namely,  that  the  Atonement  was  one, 
once  madtt  for  the  nra  of  all.  That  all,  even  the 
righteous  should  require  this  Atonement,  was  of  itself 
mortifying  and  revolting  to  the  self-approving  Pharisee ; 
but  that  all  the  rites  and  forms  which  typified  or  alluded 
to  this  act  should  be  pronounced  henceforth  null  and 
Toid,  deprived  them  of  every  pretence  of  accumulating 
merit  by  the  laborious  observance  of  them,  and  was 
perhaps  to  them  the  haidest  obstacle  which  they  had 
to  overcome. 

That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  famil'sr  to  ^<^ 
the  Jews  at  the  period  of  the  Advent  admits  of  no 
question.     It  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees ;  and  as  the  former  gave  the  tone  of  opinion 
and  faith  to  the  people,  their  belief  in  a  future  state 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  nation  at  large.     Ttt^ 
doctrine  had  been  gradually  developed  by  their  Pro- 
phets, together  with  that  of  the  MessiiJi's  spiritoal 
reign',  of  which  indeed  it  was  a  necessary  adjimct 
Those  then  among  the  Jews  who  so  understood  thdr 
Scriptures,  as  to  admit  the  spiritual   application  of 
these  latter  Prophecies,  may  be  said  to  have  seen  their 
way  far  into  this  great  secret  of  Revelation.     But  the 
case  was  somewhat  different  with  the  rest,  and  these 
we  know  formed  an  exceeding  great  majority.    For  it 
is  obvious,  that  to  expect  a  temporal  authority  to  he 
established,  and  a  temporal  government  to  be  conducted 
by  means  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  is  incon 
gruous  and  absurd;  and  under  such  a  confused  and 
disjointed  view  not  only  did  those  labour  who  rejected 
Jesus,  but  many  of  those  who  (however  much  con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  Messiah)  were  yet  so  encum- 
bered with  their  national  prejudices,  as  to  continue  to 
expect  from  him  the  assumption  of  temporal  power. 

^  Genmtf  ch.  a\-iiL  six.  nziL        f  Isaiah»  ch*  liii.  v.  10  and  \% 
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Histoij.  So  closely  did  the  habits  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
adhere  to  those  who  had  lived  under  it,  and  so  great 
pains  did  it  require  to  clear  away  the  old  incrustation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Law,  with  which  Christianity  had 
been  plastered  up  and  concealed,  until  it  was  safe  to 
bring  it  forth  into  the  light.  Of  all  its  glorious 
features  which  were  then  made  manifest,  life  and 
immortality  were  the  chief. 

II.  Religion  of  the  Samariians. 

Although  the  Samaritans  claimed  for  themselves  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  yet  our  Saviour 
in  his  first  mission  of  the  Apostles  distinguishes  these 
from  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  and,  it 
may  be  added,  from  the  Gentiles  also.  Accordingly, 
if  we  look  to  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  their 
origin  and  of  the  nature  of  their  faith,  we  shall  find 
Religion  amongst  them  assuming  a  somewhat  different 
character  from  that  under  which  it  has  appeared, 
either  in  the  Jewish  or  in  the  Gentile  world.  With 
the  Jews  it  was  Revelation  neglected,  with  the  Gen- 
tiles it  was  Revelation  perverted,  with  the  Samaritans 
it  was  Revelation  corrupted. 

Their  origin  and  the  history  of  their  faith  is  this.* 
When  the  King  of  Assyria  carried  away  the  Ten  Tribes 
into  captivity,  he  repeopled  Samaria  with  colonists 
drawn  from  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  new 
settlement  becoming  infested  by  wild  beasts,  the  cala^ 
mity  was  attributed  to  the  wraUi  of  the  neglected  God 
of  Israel ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  application  of  the 
colonists,  one  of  the  captive  Priests  was  sent  from 
Assyria  *'  to  teach  them  how  to  fear  the  Lord."  Thus 
was  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  introduced  among  them, 
although,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  they  could  only 
have  regarded  him  as  the- tutelary  Deity  of  the  land, 
whom  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  associate  with  the 
former  objects  of  their  worship.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
their  views  would  be  greatly  corrected  or  improved  by 
the  continual  accession  of  Jewish  refugees  to  their 
community ;  these  being  for  the  most  part  criminals, 
outcasts,  the  very  refuse  of  the  people. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  true  faith  must 
nevertheless  have  been  gaining  ground  amongst  them, 
for  we  find  them  at  a  subsequent  period  anxious  to 
become  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  so  as  to  form  one 
People  and  one  Church.  Sanballat  their  Governor 
sought  to  bring  this  about,  by  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Manasses,  brother  to  Jaddus  the  Jewish 
High  Priest.  But  the  Jews  could  not  brook  the  union. 
Manasses  was  forced  into  banishment,  and  with  him 
went  a  numerous  train  of  adherents  into  Samaria. 
The  benefit  which  must  have  accrued  to  the  Samaritan 
Religion  from  this  event  is  obvious.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  erection  of  an  independent  Temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  more  orderly  observance  of 
that  which  they  maintained  to  be  the  pure  Mosaic 
Law ;  because  on  the  writings  of  Moses  alone  did  they 
found  their  faith  and  their  practice. 

Still,  it  would  appear  from  our  Lord's  interview 
with  the  woman  of  Sychar,  that  if  at  that  period 
Idolatry  was  no  longer  practised  amongst  them,  there 
was  some  gpross  error  in  their  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  probably  the  remains  of  their  heathen 
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prejudice  respecting  the  local  character  of  a  Deity. 
The  Evangelist's  narrative  might  of  itaelf  perhaps  lead 
us  to  this  conclusion,  for  the  remark  of  the  woman, 
which  occasioned  Christ's  censure  of  the  Samaritan 
creed,  may  be  &irly  interpreted,  as  implying  that  God 
was  not  omnipresent,  at  least,  not  equally  the  object  of 
worship  everywhere.*  Her  argument  seems  to  be, 
that  Jerusalem  could  not  be  the  place  for  men  to 
worship  Jehovah,  because  the  Patriarchs  had  wor- 
shipped him  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  his  presence  having 
been  sought  for  by  the  Patriardis  on  that  mountain, 
how  could  he  consistently  be  claimed  as  the  God  of 
Jerusalem  ?  Hence  the  tenour  of  our  Lord's  reply,  "  Ye 
shall  neither  in  this  place,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  wor- 
ship the  Father."  ''  God  is  a  Spirit,"  and  "  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Other  equally  &lse  and  unworthy  tenets  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Samaritans ;  and  although  our  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  being  chiefly  derived  from  Jewish 
authority,  must  be  received  with  due  allowance,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  creed  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  wild  fancies  of  the  Platonic  School 
of  A  lexandri  a.  Among  the  individuals  who  contributed 
to  this,  the  most  noted  was  that  Simon  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  A  According 
to  the  early  Christian  writers,|  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  Mag^c  and  Philosophy  in  Eg^pt,  and  to  have 
returned  to  his  native  country  Samaria  with  the  most 
preposterous  pretensions.  St.  Luke's  account  is,  that 
he  *'  bewitched  the  people,  giving  out  that  he  was  some 
gpreat  one,"  and  that  the  people  called  him  "  the  g^at 
power  of  Grod."  This  looks  very  like  an  allusion  to 
the  4octrine  of  emanations.  Simon  was  no  doubt 
practising  on  the  credulity  of  his  countrymen,  and  had 
persuaded  them  to  regard  him  as  one  of  those  superior 
^ons  or  Eternal  Natures,  which  are  described  in  the 
Philosophical  jargon  as  subsisting  within  the  irXifpwfia 
of  the  Divine  Essence. 

And  yet,  whatever  were  the  deficiencies  or  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Samaritan  creed,  to  them,  and  not  to  the 
Jews,  we  know  the  Messiah  vouchsafed  in  express 
terms  to  declare  who  he  was.  Both  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans were  anxiously  expecting  him :  but  it  is  plain,  that 
the  expectation  of  the  Samaritans  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Jews ;  for  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Sychar  thronged  forth  at  the  woman's  summons  to 
gaze  on  him  who  was  reported  as  fulfilling  the  Prophetic 
marks  of  the  Christ,  they  were  neither  surprised  nor 
offended  at  meeting  with  no  greater  personage  than  a 
lowly  traveller,  seated  beside  Jacob's  well,  and  asking 
for  a  draught  of  water.  The  grounds  of  this  difference 
form  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Religrion  of  the  Samaritans ;  and  to  the  superior 
clearness  and  correctness  of  their  notions  it  was  doubt- 
less owing,  that  they  were  favoured  with  this  more 
explicit  avowal  of  himself  by  the  Messiah,  and  were 
otherwise  noticed  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 

Amongst  the  heresies  of  the  Samaritans  was  their 
rejection  of  all  the  Scriptures  save  the  Pentateuch,  so 
that  if  their  expectation  was  founded  solely  on  the 
Scripture  Prophecies,  to  the  Pentateuch  we  must  look 
for  the  ground-work  of  their  faith.  Now,  whoever  will 
run  through   these  early  promises  of  a  Saviour  will 
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•  See  2  Kmgtf  ch.  xvii.     Also  Joseph,  j^ntiq,  lib.  ix.  cap.  uUnn, 
and  Basnage,  lib.  ii*  c  4, 
vol..  X. 


^  St.  John,  ch.  iv.  t  Ch.  viii.  v.  9. 

i  Justin.  Martyr,  j^pol,  li.  69 — ^91.    Ireuei  ffter,  lib.  i.  c.  23, 
and  the  Clemeniine  lUcogmtum*,  poMtim, 
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Hiftorf.  perceive  that  the  most  prominent  feature  in  them,  aa 
^'^^^V""^^  far  as  regards  the  objects  of  the  blessing*  is,  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  Earth  shall  be  partakers  of  it*  It  was 
the  extimsion  of  the  blessing,  then,  to  all  nations  which 
formed  the  essential  feature  in  their  expectation,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Jews.  Of  spurious 
descent,  and  having  now  failed  to  identify  their  case 
with  that  of  their  rivals,  they  had  not  like  them  any 
prejudices  to  obstruct  the  ready  admission  of  this  gfreat 
truth.  Indeed  their  unsuccessfol  rivalry  with  the  Jews 
migfht  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  them  more  sharp- 
sighted  in  eliciting  what  to  them  was  a  consolatory  view 
of  the  Prophecies. 
Reasons  for  Now  this  being  the  point  which  beyond  all  others 
Christ's  formed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 
Messiah  by  his  own  people,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  with  a  view  to  this  the  Samaritans  should 
receive  some  particular  notice  from  our  Lord.  In  like 
manner  then,  as  upon  St.  Peter's  confession,  he  de- 
clared himself  to  that  Apostle ;  so  upon  the  Samaritan 
woman's  avowal  of  the  nature  of  her  country's  hope,  to 
her  also  he  made  a  similar  declaration.  With  the  same 
view  perhaps  he  proposed  to  the  Jews  an  example  of 
a  Samaritan  as  contrasted  with  a  Levite ;  the  former 
acting  from  a  principle  that  all  men  are  brethren,  the 
latter  devoid  of  fellow-feeling,  and  refusing  to  extend 
his  charity  to  the  wayfaring  stranger  though  he  were 
perishing  for  want  of  it.t  We  are  the  more  authorized 
to  make  such  an  application  of  the  Parable,  from  the 
unneighbourly  character  of  the  Samaritans,  who  appear 
to  have  indulged  toward  the  Jews  even  more  than  an 
equal  share  of  jealousy  and  spite.}  It  was  only  in 
their  view  of  the  promised  blessing  that  they  wer^  less 
selfish  and  uncharitable,  and,  unlike  the  Jews,  willing 
that  all  who  needed,  enemy  or  fnend,  stranger  or 
fellow-countryman,  should  be  free  partakers  of  it. 
Supposing  then  that  the  Jews  understood  the  Parable 
to  allude  to  their  unnatural  denial  of  the  greatest  of 
God's  blessings  to  him  who  was  perishing  in  the  high- 
ways for  want  of  it,§  the  reproof  which  they  would 
read,  might  be  thus  interpreted,  "  If  the  Samaritans, 
using  the  li^t  to  be  derived  from  a  portion  only  of 
your  Scriptures,  have  been  able  to  see  this  great  truth, 
how  shall  you  stand  excused  on  the  score  of  igpnorance, 
who  profess  to  receive  the  whole  volume  of  the  book?" 

^  See  especially  Oem.  ch.  xii.  t.  3  $  eh.  xvUi.  v.  18 ;  cb.  zxii. 
V.  18  ;  ch.  xxvi.  t.  4$  ch.  xxviii.  v.  14. 

t  St.  Luke,  ch.  x.  t  Basnagfe,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

§  Elsewhere  our  Lord  desi^Dates  the  Gentiles  as  persons  in  need, 
found  in  the  highways  and  hedges.  (St.  Luke,  ch.  xiv.  v.  23.)  Any 
one  accustomed  to  observe  the  recurrence  of  the  same  doctrine  under 
different  forms,  in  the  various  diacourees  of  our  Lord,  will  not  perhaps 
be  unwilling  to  admit  the  connection  in  this  instance.  Scarcely  any- 
thing of  importance  is  said  by  him,  which  we  do  not  find  again  and 
again  expressed  or  alluded  to,  so  as  to  connect  the  former  mention  of 
the  subject  with  the  introduction  of  it  in  some  fresh  shape.  This 
deserves  the  more  notice,  because  beyond  the  ordinary  advantage  of 
renewing  the  impression  of  Truth  on  men's  minds,  it  was  a  method 
especially  appropriate  to  one  who  taught  in  Parables,  and  whose 
meaning  (without  some  check  of  that  kind)  might  have  been,  even 
on  matters  of  importance,  liable  to  be  penerted  or  misunderstood,  or 
at  least  would  have  furnished  a  plea  for  perverBion  and  misappre- 
hensioB. 


Thus  much  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Samaritan    Rise  of 
expectation  was  derived  solely  from  the  Jewish  Scrip.    (^i>ni. 
tures.     But  if  (as  has  been  stated  to  be  the  opinioii  of   ^"^">^y 
some)  the  general  expectation  of  the  Heathen  world  had  '"^'^' 
some  origin  independent  of  this,  it  is  but  natural  to 
conjecture  further,  that  those  who   were  by  desceni 
almost  altogether  heathen,  would  not  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  these  sources  of  Traditionary  Prophecy 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  their 
knowledge  of  these  might  have  helped  Uiem  to  a  cleanr 
exposition  of  the  Jewish  record  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves generally  adopted.* 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  altogether,  it  may  beAnlDcos. 
proper  to  notice  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the>'>^^i<^}-3 
Gospel  narrative  of  the  Samaritans'  behaviour  towards  ^^^'' 
Christ.     Before  he  had  performed  any  miracles,  ande^j^ 
merely  for  his  word's  sake,  one  whole  city  dedaKdexpuine^. 
themselves  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  claims,  and  yet, 
as  those  claims   came  to  be  more  certainly  proved/ 
we  find  the  Samaritans   casting  aside    in  this  one 
point  their  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  so  averse  to 
receive  him,  as  to  provoke  his  disciples  on  one  occa- 
sion to  ask  of  him  if  he  would  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  them.t    But  the  reason  of  this  is 
easily  found  in  the  rule  which  our  Saviour  laid  down 
for  the  limits  of  his  ministry,  **  I  am  not  sent  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.''     *'  Go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Sama- 
ritans go  not     But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel."}    This  doubtless  seemed  to  them  a 
sanction  of  the  Jewish  prejudice,  that  to  them  alone, 
and  for  their  sake  only,  was  the  Messiah  come.    On 
the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  the  reason  given  for  their 
refusal  to  receive  him  is,  that  **  his  face  was  as  tiiough 
he  would  go   to  Jerusalem."    They  were  mortifi«), 
disappointed,  and  perplexed  ;  and  the  more  so  because 
of  their  enmity  to  the  Jews.     Hence  for  a  season  their 
clearer  fiuth  failed  them ;  but  as  soon  as  Christianity 
began  to  be  preached  beyond  the  Jewish  nation,  they 
were  foremost  and   readiest   to   embrace   it     When 
Philip  preached,  they  with  one  accord  gave  heed  to 
him  :§  and  meanwhile,  individuals,  such  as  the  grateful 
leper,!  might  throughout  have  been  waiting  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  period,  notwithstanding 
the  general  perverseness  and  inconsistency. 

*  The  Samariuas  might  etsily  have  become  acquainted  with  ^'tfac 
fiilness  of  the  time  "  from  the  Pentaleucli,  marked  u  it  there  is  by 
Jacob's  prophecy  of  the  departure  of  the  sceptre  from  Judah,  a  circom- 
stance  to  which  they  would  most  anxiously  advert.  Bishop  Horsi^ 
supposes  that,  besides  the  agreement  of  time,  the  character  under 
which  the  Messiah  presented  himself  to  them  as  a  preacher  of  li^te- 
oosaess  was  precisely  that  under  which  the  writiogs  of  Moses  wunld 
lead  them  to  expect  him.  The  paisages  which  he  conjectBres  to  have 
furnished  this  view,  are  those  which  record  the  promises  to  Jacob, 
(Gen,  ch.  xxviii.  v.  3 ;  ch.  xxxv.  v.  1 1 ;  ch.  xlviii.  v.  4  ;  and  the  Soog 
of  Moses,  Deuttrom,  ch.  xxxiii.  v.  2 — 5.)  His  argument  how* 
ever  requires  that  the  text  of  the  latter  should  undergo  no  ilight 
alteration,  and  even  the  former  texts,  as  they  now  atand,  will  scucely 
be  allowed  by  all  to  warrant  his  application  of  theoL  See  Hoislcy'i 
SemwnM,  vol.  iL  serm.  24 — 26. 

t  St.  Luke,  ch.  ix.  v.  51. 

t  St  Matt  ch.  XT.  V.  24 ;  ch.  x.  v.  5,  6. 

\  Acts,  ch.  viit  II  St  LoIm^  ch»  xvii. 
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History.        Thsre   are    several  remarkable  omissions   in  our 
_    ^     _'  Lord's  personal  Ministry,  such  as  that  he  never  bap- 
Omissions    tized,  although  Baptism  was  the  rite  of  admission  into 
in  Christ's    j,|g  Religion ;  that  he  did  not  preach  to  the  Gentiles, 
'°'**'y.     although  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new 
dispensation  was  its  extension  to  all  mankind ;  that  he 
established  no  Church  during  his  abode  on  earth,  and 
left  no  written  laws  behind  him :  all  which  seem  to  in- 
^cate,  (what  the  Gospel  account  of  him  more  expressly 
declares,)  that  he  came  to  be  the  subject  of  Christianity 
more  than  the  mUhor  of  it.     In  the  former  view^  he  ap- 
pears as   God  manifested  in  the  flesh,   and  in  that 
character  accomplishing  our  redemption  by  his  myste- 
rious sufferings  and  death.     In  the  latter,  he  appears 
as  the  teacher  of  mankind,   instructing  them  in  the 
method  whereby  they  might  attain  to  the  divine  favour 
thus  made  accessible  to  all.     His  Ministry  so  considered 
may  be  conveniently  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  His  ordinary  Life,  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
Example. 

II.  His  Teaching. 

III.  His  Miracles. 

IV.  His  Institutions. 

V.  His  Prophecies. 
This  view  will  not  include  a  detailed  account  of  the 

events  of  his  life,  obviously  because  the  Bible  is  in  the 
hands  of  all.  A  familiarity  with  them  is  presumed,  and 
on  this  presumption  they  will  be  introduced  or  alluded 
to,  not  in  the  way  of  narrative,  but  as  they  fall  under 
the  several  divisions  into  which  the  subject  has  been 

arranged. 

I.  Example  of  Chriit. 

The  importance  of  example  and  precept  united  in  the 
same  person  is  obvious,  and  consists  in  the  learner 
being  at  once  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the 
teacher  is  sincere  and  his  precept  practicable,  and  being 
furnished  with  a  pattern  to  excite  and  guide  him  in  the 
practice  of  it.  If,  added  to  this,  the  same  person  be 
moreover  the  source  of  that  object,  on  account  of  which 
the  rules  enjoined  are  valuable,  the  combined  effect  is 
of  course  considerably  heightened. 


That  the  divine  commandments  as  delivered  to  man- 
kind before  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  laboured 
under  a  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  want  of  such  an 
example,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  disciple  of  the 
old  dispensation  was  circumstanced  like  the  tyro  who 
has  to  leam  an  art  from  written  rules  for  want  of  a 
master  to  practise  under.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  commands  should  be  more 
nunSerous,  more  minute  and  specific,  and  more  literally 
enforced.  Still,  in  some  points,  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble that  any  mode  of  instruction  should  produce  a 
similar  effect  to  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  great 
Christian  mystery.  He,  for  instance,  whom  we  havre 
never  seen  nor  conceived  in  thought,  cannot  become  an 
object  of  the  affections  in  the  same  manner  as  he  with 
whom  we  are  familiar.  The  command  to  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul,  and 
all  our  strengrth,  could  never  effect  the  same  purpose,  as 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh  so  as  to  become  the  natural 
object  of  sympathy,  of  love,-  and  of  gratitude. 

On  this  principle  doubtless  it  is,  that  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on  as  an  earnest  of 
our  own  Resurrection.  Not  that  the  same  truth  would 
have  admitted  of  a  doubt,  if  only  a  declaration  of  it  had 
been  made  by  our  Lord  or  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor,  again, 
that  other  proofs  of  his  ability  to  raise  us  would  not 
have  sufficed ;  but  it  was  a  sample  of  the  general  Re- 
surrection, "  the  first  fruits  of  them  who  slept :"  and  a 
truth  so  experimentally  proved,  differed  as  much  in  its 
effect  on  the  belief  and  feelings  as  mere  precept  differs 
from  example,  or  rather  as  the  effect  of  precept  dis- 
joined from  the  example  of  him  on  whose  authority  it 
rests,  differs  firom  the  effect  of  precept,  example,  and 
authority,  united  in  the  same  person. 

For  this  end  also  the  chastisement  of  our  sins  may 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  su^ring  Re- 
deemer. For  it  is  evident  that  (for  ought  we  know) 
the  redemption  of  mankind  might  have  been  effected, 
and  the  scene  neither  exhibited  nor  revealed  to  men. 
As  it  is,  we  feel  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  appeal,  "  He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Soq,  bui  delivered  him  up  for 
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US  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?**♦ 

Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  by  the  sacred  writers  as  the 
perfect  pattern  of  Christian  duty.     By  which  we  must 
understand,  not  that  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  which 
a  Christian  life  may  embrace,  but  all  which  were  within 
his  sphere  of  action.     It  is  perfection  in  the  mode 
rather  than  in  the  extent  which  it  embraces.     It  will 
nevertheless  be  found,  on  a  very  little  reflection,  to  be 
extensive  enough  to  furnish  a  model  for  the  chief  part 
of  every  man's  life,  and  to  be  applicable  in  many  points 
which  would  appear  at  first  to  lie  beyond  its  compass. 
Thus,  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  his  example  cannot 
indeed  be  literally  imitated,  but  it  may  still  •be  adapted 
to  the  case  of  all.     The  same  benevolence  which  was 
evinced  in  the  exercise  of  divine  means  by  him,  may  be 
testified  in  our  behaviour  by  the  use  of  human  means 
conducive  to  the  same  purpose.     We  cannot,  indeed, 
redeem  a  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  but  many 
sacrifices  and  personal  denials  there  are  which  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  in  making  these  we  shall 
be  acting  like  our  great  example.     We  cannot  save 
men's  souls,  but  we  may  help  them  into  the  way  of 
salvation ;  and  although  we  have  no  power  to  ascend  to 
Heaven  by  any  efforts  of  our  own,  by  looking  steadfastly 
on  Him  who  has  gone  before  us,  we  may  kindle  that 
hope,  and  that  faith,  whereby  we  shall  ascend  to  Heaven 
like  Him. 

Again,  there  are  relations  of  domestic  and  public 
life  out  of  which  duties  arise,  such  as  the  Saviour  can- 
not  be  literally  said  to  have  fulfilled,  because  he  stood 
not  in  those  relations,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
emplifying the  practice  of  the  duties.  We  cannot  con- 
template him  as  a  father  and  master  of  a  household, 
but  we  see  him  m  the  bosom  of  his  Apostolic  family, — 
those  whom,  as  if  with  this  design,  he  calls  his  mother 
and  his  brethren  ;t  and  what  example  could  more  for- 
cibly recommend  ihe  observance  of  family  prayer,  for 
instance,  than  that  which  he  has  so  exhibited,  by  adding 
to  his  solitary  devotions,  and  to  his  attendance  on  the 
public  service  of  the  Synagogue,  the  custom  of  praying 
in  private  with  his  disciples  ? 

If  we  consider  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  our  Lord 
moved,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  his  example  thus 
became  applicable  to  many  cases  strictly  beyond  it, 
yet  it  was  more  particularly  suited  to  the  exercise  of 
those  moral  duties  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
scheme,  viz.  humility  and  forgiveness  of  injuries.  The 
propriety  and  advantage  of  this  is  obvious.  To  the 
Heathen  Moralist  these  qualities,  considered  as  virtues, 
were  as  new  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  the 
Resurrection.  To  the  Jew,  the  latter  at  least  was 
equally  so  ;  and  both  required  that  the  practice  of  them 
should  be  recommended  by  a  life  such  as  the  Saviour 
led,  in  which  his  condescension  in  dwelling  amongst 
us  was  more  apparent  from  his  poverty  and  lowliness, 
than  if  he  had  been  numbered  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful ;  whilst  his  every  act  of  mercy,  and  his  every  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  Jews,  was  a  return  of  good  for 
evil.  The  closing  scene  of  his  ministry  was  indeed  only 
a  more  prominent  display  of  those  Gospel  virtues  ex- 
emplified in  the  whole  course  of  it.  He  submitted 
voluntarily  to  a  death  appropriated  to  the  meanest  cri- 
minals, and  he  died  praying  for  his  enemies. 


♦/lo«.ch.vlii.  V.32. 


t  St  Matt,  ch  12.  V.  49. 


II.  Hi9  Teaming.  'ow!^ 

As  to  his  mode  of  teaching,  it  was  not  systematic;  NoU^ 
and  in  this  his  example  was  imitated  by  the  Apostles.  "pUol: 
The  language  and  form  in  which  it  was  delivered  was 
unphilosophical ;  that  is,  instead  of  employing  terms 
of  science,  he  formed  his  expressions  from  passing 
occurrences,  and  whatever  objects  happened  to  be 
present  to  his  hearers  at  the  time  of  his  addressing 
them.  Or^else  he  spoke  in  Parables,  or  made  use  of 
that  ancient  symbolical  language  so  oflen  adopted  by 
the  Jewish  prophets,  as,  when  he  washed  his  disciples' 
feet,  and  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Whatever  be  assigned  as  the  probable  motive  which  ImponiDrt 
occasioned  our  Lord  to  choose  this  unphilosophical  and  of  renw- 
unsystematic  mode  of  instruction,  it  is  highly  important^""?'"' 
that  the  fact  should  be  dearly  kept  in  view  by  the^*^' 
Christian   who  searches  the  New  Testament  for  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity.     Without  doing  so,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  and  somewhat  confounded 
at  finding  these  doctrines  neither  arranged  in  order, 
nor  oflen  directly  asserted,  but  lying  in  detached  por- 
tions, each  difficult  perhaps  to  be  found  entire,  but 
easily    produced    by   combining    one    passage   with 
another. 

As  by  this  method  it  often  happened  that  one  portion  Probabk 
of  the  doctrine  sought  for  will  be  found  in  the  Old  reason i* 
Testament,  another  in  the  New,  the  connection  and  '^' 
unity  of  the  two  dispensations  of  which  they  are  the 
several  records  become  the  more  apparent,  and  this 
might  have  been  one  end  contemplated  by  our  Lord  in 
adopting  it     It  entailed  on  the  disciple  of  the  Gospel 
the  necessity  of  searching  the  earlier  Scriptures  for  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

A  further  advantage  accrues  from  it  to  the  evidence 
of  Christianity.  Its  doctrines  being  thus  diffused  and 
intermingled  with  other  matter,  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  so  forged  and  inserted  as  to  leave  no 
mark  occasionally  of  seaming  and  joining.  Our  Sa- 
viour's Gospel  is  like  his  robe,  "  without  seam,  woven 
throughout,"  and  he  who  receives  it  must  take  it  all, 
for  it  cannot  be  divided. 

As  to  the  maUer  of  his  teaching,  his  discourses  aim  Matter  of 
either  at  correcting  what  was  perverted,  and  explaining  Chri*« 
what  was  obscure  in  the  preceding  state  of  morals  and  ^^'"^ 
religious  knowledge,  or  else  they  declare  truths  not 
before  revealed.     With  the  several  leading  topics  which 
they  embrace  the  Christian  reader  is  presumed  to  be 
familiar,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  briefly,  that  of 
the  former  kind  are  his  exhortations  to  inward  purity <, 
as  opposed  to  mere  outward  acts  of  obedience,  and 
compliance  with  the  spirit  rather  than  with  the  letter  oi 
the  precept. 

To  the  latter  class  belong  the  doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment and  Grace;  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity;  certain 
points  of  Revelation  relating  to  a  Future  State ;  and 
whatever  else  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  Revelation. 

III.  His  Mirades, 

^  The  chief  object  of  our  Lord's  Miracles  was  to  prove  Tbcir 
his  mission,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  this  case,  ^^'' 
and  in  that  of  Moses,  (of  all  who  ever  pretended  to 
found  a  Religion  on  them,)  the  Miracles  supported  the 
credit  of  the  Religion,  not  the  Religfton  the  credit  of  the 
Miracles.    As  testimony,  however,  tliey  do  not  properly 
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Hittofy.  form  part  of  his  Ministry  (as  a  teacher,)  but  they  have 
likewise  a  Moral  and  a  Religious  meaning,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  they  do  so. 

They  have  a  Moral  meaning,  because  they  are  all 
benevolent,  whereas  as  yroofi  they  mig^t  have  been 
destructive  or  indifferent,  as  were  the  Miracles  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets.  As  it  is,  they  not  only  prove  that 
Christ  came  from  God,  but  that  he  came  with  a  bene* 
volent  pmrpose. 

They  have  also  a  Religious  meaning,  because  they 
typified  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  his  Gospel.  Thus 
when  he  converted  into  wine  the  water  set  for  purifica- 
tion, he  taught  that  Sin  was  cleansed  by  his  blood,  and 
not  by  the  ritual  observances  of  the  Law.  His  divine 
nature  was  asserted  by  walking  on  the  sea,*  and  by 
whatever  other  Miracles  invested  him  with  the  Scrip- 
ture characteristics  of  Jehovah.  When  he  healed  the 
sick,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  enabled  the  lame  to 
walk,  he  not  only  proved  his  authority,  and  exercised 
his  compassion,  but  suggested  the  inference,  that  he 
had  come  to  restore  our  corrupted  nature  to  its  original 
purity,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  as  all  men  were,  and 
to  enable  us  to  stand  in  the  path  of  life,  when  without 
him  we  could  not  but  fail  and  sink.  And  lastly,  to 
show  that  the  good  effects  of  his  coming  were  to  extend 
to  distant  countries  and  future  ag^,  the  objects  of  his 
Miracles  were  occasionally  persons  who  only  touched 
him,  or  who  were  absent  from  him. 

Hence  possibly  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  persons 
on  whom  the  Miracles  of  healing  were  wrought ;  for  if 
these  Miracles  had  no  further  intent  than  to  prove  his 
power,  or  even  his  benevolence,  it  is  obvious  that  he, 
to  whom  were  committed  all  things  in  Heaven  and  in 
Earth,  did  not  need  the  concurrence  of  any  object  of 
power  or  of  benevolence.  But  as  he  had  made  Faith 
necessary  to  that  eternal  salvation  which  he  came  to 
offer,  it  was  fitting  that  the  temporal  deliverance  should 
in  like  manner  be  offered  with  the  same  condition,  if 
we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  intended  as  a  type  of  the 
former ;  else  the  symbolical  lesson  would  have  been 
incomplete,  and  liable  to  misconstruction. 

One  observation  more  on  our  Lord's  Miracles.  They 
were  not  only  proof9  of  his  authority,  and  means  of 
instruction,  but  also  specimens  of  that  mercy,  the  full 
and  entire  display  of  which  is  reserved  for  hereafler. 

To  understand  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Satan  brought  into  the  world  both  Sin  and  Death, 
Moral  and  Natural  Evil ;  and  the  result  of  our  Lord's 
triumph  over  him  was  to  be  the  removal  of  both.  In 
healing  the  sick,  then,  and  raising  the  dead,  the  Saviour 
may  be  considered  as  giving  an  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  his  power  in  removing  naturcU  evil ;  whilst  the  same 
was  evinced  with  regard  to  moral  evil,  by  casting  out 
Devils,  the  agents  of  him  who  was  the  source  of  Sin. 
It  was  doubtless  in  reference  to  this  fatter  object,  that 
he  caused  them  on  one  occasion  to  depart  into  a  herd 
of  swine,  thus  proving  that  the  possession  was  real^  and 
not  the  result  of  a  disordered  imagination.  The  same 
end  might  have  been  likewise  contemplated  in  the 
record  of  the  Temptation ;  for  in  neither  of  these  in- 
stances at  least  could  the  power  of  imagination  account 

*  ^  Tby  way  ii  in  the  Mt,  thy  path  in  great  waten.*'  P$aim  Ixzvii. 
V.19. 

^  The  Lord  ii  mightier  than  mighty  wavet."    P$alm  xciii.  t.  4,  et 


for  the  phenomenon.     In  the  first  the  divine  patient  Ministry  or 
was  above  its  delusions,  in  the  other  the  brute  was  as     ^hnst 
much  below  it*  ^^---v^.^ 

IV.  His  Instituiioru, 

In  the  first  rude  state  of  language,  signs,  gestures.  Symbols 
and  actions  were  no  doubt  the  chief  mode  of  expressing  long  retain- 
all  ideas.     But  in  Religion,  custom  being  more  sacred  ^  *"  ^^*  * 
than  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  the  primitive  JJ^"®  ^^^' 
vehicle  of  thought  continued  here  longest  in  use,  and 
was  still  the  chief  form  of  worship  for  ag^s  afler  lan- 
guage became  more  intelligible  than  signs  and  symbols. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  observe  the  g^eat  proportion 
of  the  latter  which  was  preserved  in   the  Religious 
service  of  the  Israelites. 

As  the  progress  of  language  advanced,  the  primitive  Christian 
usage  gradually  declined,  and  in  the  last  establishment  iymboU 
of  Religion  only  two  symbolical  Institutions  were  ap- 
pointed. Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

These,  then,  we  might  expect  to  find  expressing  the  Their  objecu 
most  important  truths  of  that  last  Revelation,  in  a  form 
intelligible  to  the  Savage  as  well  as  to  the  Philosopher, 
to  men  of  all  languages,  and  in  all  ages ;  and  that 
such  is  the  instruction  which  they  convey  is  obvious. 
The  great  topics  of  our  Lord's  preadiing  were  Repen- 
tance and  Faith.  The  result  of  Repentance  was — ^that 
men  were  freed  from  the  influence  of  sinful  habits. 
Tills,  in  metaphorical  language,  would  be  a  cleansing 
fi'om  Sin,  and  in  embodied  metaphor  or  symbol,  the  act 
of  washing.  Ag^n,  the  result  of  Faith  was  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  the  Atonement  made  by  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  set  forth  by  the  Bread  and 
Wine  in  the  Eucharist. 

But  why  not,  it  may  be  said,  in  this  latter,  as  in  the  Their  du- 
former  Sacrament,  adopt  the  most  direct  and  exact  re-  tinction. 
presentation  of  the  scene  so  recorded,  such  as  would 
be  the  flesh  and  blood  of  an  animal  ?  The  case  ap- 
pears to  be  this :  the  Atonement  was  so  represented 
before  the  event  took  place,  because  a  grater  exactness 
was  requisite  to  render  the  agpreement  of  the  event 
with  its  type  so  apparent  as  to  be  easily  recognised 
and  admitted;  but  so  close  a  resemblance  not  being 
necessary  in  a  commemorative  symbol,  (the  event 
being  already  known,  and  the  connection  between  them 
admitted)  that  symbol  was  changed,  to  prevent  any 
confusion  between  the  old  rite,  which  was  Prophetic, 
and  the  new  one,  which  was  Commemorative ;  between 
the  Jewish  sacrifice,  which  had  no  independent  and 
inherent  efficacy,  and  the  Christian  sacrifice  which 
possessed  it. 

Christ  instituted  both  these  Sacraments,  and  no  more  Probable 
than  these,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  officiated  only  reuons  why 
in  the  Holy  Supper.    A  distinction  which,  considering  ^|y**'  J^^" 
the  importance  he  attached  to  both,  can  hardly  be  sup-  t^gptiud. 
posed  accidental.     Indeed  a  design  of  making  the  dis- 
tinction (whatever  that  design  was)  may  perhaps  be 
perceived  in  several  of  his  Parables,  and  still  more  in 
that  most  allegorical  of  all  his  Mirades,  the  conversion 
of  water  into  wine.    The  water  when  made  wine  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  of  the  feast  to  be  dispensed. 

That  our  Lord  foresaw  the  impious  notion  which 
would  creep  into  his  Church  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Bread  and  Wine  administered  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
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Histoiy.  officioited  himself  to  render  its  absurdity  more  {lalpable ; 
^"'V'^  but  that  in  Baptism  there  being  no  occasion  for  a 
similar  precaution,  he  therefore  did  not  officiate  in  that 
also,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  But  the  distinction 
may  also  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
signified  by  the  two  Sacraments.  They  being,  as  it 
were,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  scheme ;  Baptism 
represents  the  agency  of  the  Comforter,  the  Eucharist 
the  agency  of  the  Son. 

The  admission  into  Christ's  Church  was  the  work» 
not  of  the  Lord  himself,  but  of  his  disciples  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  ceremony  of  that  admission 
was  Baptism.  But  the  redemption  of  those  so  admitted 
was  the  work  of  Christ,  and  of  this  the  Eucharist  was 
a  symbolical  pledge.  By  Baptism  we  are  said  to  be 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption,  and  we  are  baptized 
unto  his  death. 
The  Lord's  Besides  these  Institutions,  our  Lord  appointed  one 
Prayer.  Form  of  Prayer,  which  (beyond  its  obvious  character  as 
a  model  and  a  sanction  for  other  forms)  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  Sacra- 
ments, as  uniting  with  them  to  form  a  peculiar  illus- 
tration and  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
One  Form  of  Prayer  was  appointed,  and  that  addressed 
to  the  Father ;  one  Sacrament  was  instituted  declaring 
the  office  of  the  Son ;  one  more  declaring  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

V.  His  Prophecies. 

A  Prophecy  is  a  miracle  performed  for  posterity,  and 
to  our  Lord's  Prophecies  the  same  observation  applies 
as  to  his  Miracles.  One  intent  of  them  was  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  mission:  '*  Now  I  tell  you  before  it 
come,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  may  believe  that 
I  am  he.''  So  considered,  the  Prophecies  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  portion  of  his  ministry.  But,  like 
his  Miracles,  they  were  also  the  vehicles  of  instruction, 
and  this  view  of  them  falls  under  the  present  subject  of 
remark.  They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
four  heads,  as  treating 

1.  Of  Himself. 

2.  Of  his  Church  or  Religion. 

3.  Of  certain  Individuals  of  his  Church. 

4.  Of  the  Jewish  Church  or  Religion. 

1.  Concerning  Hinudf, 

Their  pre-        Christ,  in  delivering  Prophecies  concerning  himself, 
eminence     m^y  be  considered  as  employed  in  framing  an  index  to 

Prophecies.  ^^  ^^""^  ''***^**  ^^  ^^^  '"  ^*"*^'  ^'  ^  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  those  points  which  he  thus  selected  were  by 
him  considered  as  the  leading  features  of  it,  and  were 
selected  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  them  especially, 
and  above  all  others. 

Accordingly  he  foretold  his  betrayal,  his  death,  his 
resurrection,  his  ascension,  and  his  second  coming. 
Now  if  he  had  merely  marked  these  for  special  notice 
by  the  finger  of  Prophecy,  and  lefl  the  doctrines  arising 
out  of  them  to  be  gathered  from  other  parts  of  his  own 
discourses,  or  from  the  preaching  and  writings  of  his 
in^ired  servants,  (as  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,) 
still,  to  these  doctrines  would  belong  a  character  of 
importance,  corresponding  to  that  bestowed  on  the 
events  by  his  notice  of  them.  But  his  Prophecies  are 
frequently  not  only  predictive,  but  explanatory ;  de- 
claring at  once  the  event  to  be,  and  the  meaning  and 


intent  of  it.    Thus>  in  foretelling  his  death,  the  pre.  Uiakti^gf 
diction  conveys  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Atoaemeat   ^^^ 
'*  As  Moses  lifled  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderaess,  ^"V^ 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  periiii,  hut  have 
eternal  life.''     **  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  the  good 
shepherd  g^iveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,^*     These  and 
similar  predictions  then,  when  accomplished,  became  a 
commentary  on  the  events.    As  in  the  first  mentioned 
for  instance,  when  he  was  seen  lifled  up  on  the  cross, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  means  it  vas 
efiected,  that  *'  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 

2.  Concerning  his  Church. 

A  didactic  character  may  also  be  traced  in  the  Pro* 
phecies  relating  to  his  Church  or  Kingdom  on  Earth. 
Viewed  as  the  display  of  foreknowledge,  they  are,  like 
other  Prophecies,  only  Miracles  in  reserve,  the  germ  of 
evidence  which  time  was  to  unfold  and  bring  to  matu- 
rity.    But  the  application  of  these  Prophecies  to  a  spe-  iDitnciiaa 
cific  purpose  of  instjruction,  is  the  circumstance  which  ^  be 
entitles  them  to  be  considered  aa  part  of  the  Saviour's  ^"^ 
ministry.     It  is  said  that  "  holy  men"  of  old  spake  not       ^ 
of  themselves,  but  as  *'  the  U^y  Spirit  moved  them.'' 
Not  so  our  Lord.     He  was  not  the  instrument  of  Pro- 
phecy, but  Prophecy  was  an  instrument  in  his  hands, 
employed  at  his  discretion,  and  so  employed  as  to  make 
a  part  of  his  didactic  ministry. 

Speaking  of  his  Chiirch,  he  sometimes  alludes  to  it  aapn{^  o( 
already  established ;  sometimes  he  points  to  the  process  the  usi- 
by  which  that  object  was  to  be  accomplished.     Of  the^^"* 
former  subject,  the  leading  topic  was,  that  his  Church^ 
was  to  embrace  within  its  pale  all  the  worid.    CoD-t^nitj, 
trasted  with  its  origin,  it  was  as  the  stately  tree  com- 
pared with  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang,  and  as  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  mass,  even  so  his  little 
fiimily  of  believers  were  to  impart  the  gift  which  they 
had  received  fix)m  him,  not  to  any  one  favoured  people 
or  sect,  but  to  all  nations.   Occasionally,  too,  his  Chuidi 
is  represented  as  a  field  in  which  tares  had  sprung  up, 
or  by  images  of  a  like  import. 

Now,  keeping  all  this  in  view,  let  us  call  to  mind 
how  much  the  early  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  impeded 
by  the  Jewish  prejudices  respecting  the  nature  of  a 
Divine  dispensation,  which  even  those  who  were  ccmverts 
to  Christianity  could  not  conceive  to  be  a  thing  intended 
alike  for  Gentile  and  Jew.  The  ideas  of  a  Divine  ds^ 
pensation  and  of  a  chosen  people  were  nearly  inse- 
parable. What  then  could  be  more  appropriate  and 
useful,  than  that  our  Lord's  Prophecies  concerning  his 
Church  should  point  chiefly  to  its  universality?  Ib 
this  point  of  view  they  were  instruction,  reproof,  aad 
prevention  of  error. 

Again,  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  establishing  of  Of  ti>(^^' 
his   Church  are  full  of  the  difficulties  and  ^stresses  ^^^ 
which  awaited  those  who  were  employed  in  this  work.  P"'**^ 
The  very  assurance  that  the  gates  of  Hell  should  not 
prevail  against  the  fabric  they  were  appointed  to  rear, 
is  an  implied  declaration  of  extreme  peril  to  be  expected; 
as  the  promise  that  he  would  be  with  them  always 
denotes  that  they  should  always  need  him.     Of  what 
use  now  could  this  view  of  the  matter  be  to  his  followers 
in  their  arduous  enterprise?  that  is,  of  what  use,  beyond 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ? 
It  was,  doubtless,  no  small  consolation  to  them  to  know 
that  their  master  had  foreseen  all  their  difficulties,  and 
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provided  ag^sinst  them.  But  there  appears  also  a  fur- 
ther design.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  men  had 
imbibed  two  prejudices  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  new  covenant :  the  one*  that  Revelation  was  g^iven 
to  a  particular  people ;  the  other,  that  God's  people 
were  to  expect  from  him  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. As  the  former  notion  was  counteracted  by  the 
Prophecies  relating*  to  the  universality  of  the  Gospel,  so 
the  latter  was  to  be  corrected,  by  presenting  to  their 
minds  continual  warnings  of  persecution,  hardship,  and 
death.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  the  Jews  had  looked  for  a  Messiah 
who  should  confer  on  his  followers  worldly  glory  and 
prosperity ;  but  these  earthly  motives  to  obedience  were 
henceforth  to  be  cast  out  of  Religrion,  and  the  Prophecies 
in  question  were  placed  as  a  guard  to  prevent  their 
re-entrance. 

We  should  say,  then,  that  the  Saviour's  Prophecies 
relating  to  his  Church,  considered  as  part  of  his  didactic 
ministry,  were  designed  principally  to  correct  the  erro- 
neous notion,  that  that  Church  was  to  be  established 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Jewish  dispensation  which 
it  was  to  supersede. 

3.  Concerning  certain  Individuali. 

St  Peter, 

lliree  Prophecies  relating  to  St.  Peter  are  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  Of  these  the  most  important  will  be 
first  considered. 

"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
my  Church ;  and  the  g^tes  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

As  we  have  no  clue  to  any  connection  between  this 
saying  and  any  future  supremacy  vested  in  the  Apostle 
because  of  it,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Prophecy  of 
the  part  he  was  to  occupy  rather  than  an  appointment, 
and  as  such  its  didactic  character  will  be  here  examined. 

By  many  indeed  the  words  are  understood  as  having 
no  peculiar  reference  to  St.  Peter,  or  rather  as  declaring 
no  more  concerning  him  than  is  elsewhere  declared  of 
the  other  Apostles.  And,  indeed,  if  Peter  had  been 
the  Apostle* s  original  name,  and  not  applied  to  him  by 
our  Lord  himself,  as  if  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
quality  which  he  possessed,  it  might  be  fairly  argued, 
that  OUT  Lord*s  language  to  him  only  differed  firom  that 
which  he  addressed  to  the  others,  in  being  an  allusion 
to  his  name.  But  the  name  was  obviously  given  him 
because  of  his  future  destination,  not  that  destination 
so  expressed  because  of  the  name.  Bishop  Marsh,* 
accordingly,  has  applied  the  Prophecy  to  him  as  to  the 
founder  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  which  was,  as  he 
contends,  more  peculiarly  the  Church  of  Christ.  His 
arg^iment  certainly  rests  upon  the  surest  ground,  the 
result  St.  Peter  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Church 
universal,  but  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

The  images  of  which  the  Prophecy  is  composed  are 
a  Rock — a  Church  built  on  it — the  gates  of  Hell — and 
the  Keys.  At  least  these  are  all  the  images  contained 
in  that  portion  of  the  Prophecy  which  was  addressed  to 
St  Peter,  and  to  none  else.  Now,  whatever  meaning 
we  choose  to  elicit  from  them,  it  will  hardly  be  denied^ 

*  See  C^mptuFotive  Vkm^  &c. 


on  a  moment's  consideration,  that  they  were  amongst  Mioistry  of 
the  most  familiar  to  Jewish  ears,  because  amongst  the  ^  ^^^'^^- 
most  common  of  their  Scriptural  figures.  Secondly, 
that  they  apply  in  their  literal  signification  most  re* 
markably  to  the  Jewish  Temple,  its  situation,  and  other 
circumstances.  Built  on  a  Rock — the  one  Church  of 
God  heretofore,  and  its  Keys  the  badge  of  authority  to 
him  who  held  them.  That  Church  was  now  given 
over  to  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  the  Christian  Church 
was  to  be  established  instead. 

Accordingly  in  this  Prophecy,  concerning  the  founder 
of  the  new  Church  at  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  has  crowded 
together  some  of  the  most  familiar  Jewish  images,  and 
those  of  a  kind  calculated  to  recal  the  ancient  Temple 
to  men's  minds.  Now,  however  obscure  his  language 
might  become  to  others,  by  reason  of  this  assemblage 
of  national  figures,  to  the  Jews  it  would  on  that  very 
account  be  the  more  explicit,  and  they  would  the  more 
readily  recognise  it,  as  intended  more  particularly  for 
them.  We  hear  of  no  doubts  originating  in  these 
words,  as  to  St.  Peter's  dominion — no  question,  in  short 
about  the  meaning,  agitated  in  the  early  Church. 
When  St.  Peter  took  on  him  the  ministry  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, and  still  more  on  his  first  preaching  at 
Jerusalem,  the  converted  Jew  remembered  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  understood  that  the  former 
Temple  was  now  consigned  to  destruction,  and  the  new 
one  in  the  hands  of  him  who  bore  the  office  designated 
by  the  Keys. 

One  remark  may  be  added  in  further  illustration  of 
this  Prophecy,  which  fit)m  its  misapplication  has  as- 
sumed an  importance  beyond  any  which  would  attach 
to  it  from  its  natural  character.  The  amazing  size  of 
the  stones  employed,  both  in  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  Temple,  was  a  subject  of  general 
admiration.*  Accordingly  the  disciples  are  said,  on 
one  occasion,  to  have  pointed  them  out  to  our  Lord, 
with  some  degree  of  national  vanity :  '*  Master,  see 
what  manner  of  ^fonet,  and  what  huildingt  are  here ; 
and  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  Seest  thou 
these  g^eat  buildings  ?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  Now 
after  this  read  the  Prophecy  in  question,  and  it  will 
seem  nearly  in  so  many  words  a  negation  concerning 
St  Peter's  Church  of  that  fate  which  was  afiirmed  of 
the  Temple  and  its  service.  In  St.  Mark's  account 
(whidi  is  the  one  quoted,)  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
disci]^  made  the  remark,  and  as  St.  Peters  name  is 
afterwards  first  mentioned  amongst  those  who  made 
further  inquiries  respecting  the  overthrow  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  it  is  rather  probable  that  he  was  the  one. 
Perhaps,  then,  our  Saviour  might  have  been  calling  to 
his  remembrance  this  conversation,  (for  it  seems  at  the 
time  to  have  excited  no  ordinary  interest)  when  he 
told  him  that  not  such  should  be  the  materials,  nor 
such  the  fate  of  ^e  new  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Apostle  had  just  acknowledged  him  as  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  and  our  Lord's  reply  was  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  Simon,  thou  didst  heretofore  extol  the  Temple 
and  its  foundation  Rock,  but  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  built 
a  nobler  edifice,  not  by  a  Moses,  an  Elias,  or  any  mere 
Prophet,  but  by  him  whom  thou  bast  discovered  to  be 
the  S(m  of  the  living  God.     And  thou  shalt  find  thyself 

^^_^_^_^^        ^j_  m  - *" ~~ ' — ^ — _^ — — 

*  See  Josephus*s  deicriptioo,  (De  BtUo  JwL  lib.  vi.  c.  6,  «rcMii</iMii 
Bnfinum.)  TI(t^«i  )«  Tiffo^miuifrm  w%x,**t  t*  fUyiSt  ^«' rw%f$nftMT»t 
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Hitfoty.    a  firmer  foundation  stone  to  that  building^  than  those 
^^■■*>^*^  of  which  thou  didst  once  boast  unto  me/**  The  two  re- 
31*^«"*'   mainingf  Prophecies  concerning  St.  Peter  appear  to  have 
pl&iaed.       ^^^  intended  as  instructive,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to 
the  individual.     That  which  foretold  his  denial  of  his 
Master  conveying  a  rebuke  for  self-confidence,  whilst 
that  which  described  his  ignominious  death,  was  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  him,  who,  of  all  the  Apostles,  ex- 
pressed  the  greatest    solicitude   about   the  temporal 
kingdom  attributed  to  the  Messiah. 

St.  John, 
"  If  thu  man  tarry  till  I  come,  what  ia  that  to  thee." 

John,  xxi.  What  was  affirmed  in  these  words  concerning  St. 
^  V  ^^'  John,  was  applied  on  another  occasion  to  others  whose 
P  *'"*  ■  names  are  not  specified.  "  There  be  some  standing 
here  who  shall  not  taste  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  his  kingdom. *'t  The  didactic  use  of  these 
prophecies  seems  to  have  been  to  check  the  erroneous 
notion,  that  whenever  Christ  spoke  of  his  "  coming*' 
it  meant  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 
For  the  expression,  "  shall  not  taste  death  until,  &c." 
rather  implies  that  those  persons  should  aflerwards 
tast«  death ;  and  that  this  expression  concerning  St. 
John  was  intended  only  to  convey  the  same  meaning, 
we  learn  from  that  Apostle  himself:  '*  Then  went 
this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  dis- 
ciple should  not  die ;  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him. 
He  shall  not  die,  but.  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,"  &c. 

Judtu  Iscariot, 

Alatt.  XXVI.  As  our  Lord  was  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  Apos- 
'25,  ex-  ties,  it  seems  but  natural  this  should  be  made  the  sub- 
p  ained.  j^^^  of  Prophecy  by  him,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible 
objection  respecting  his  want  of  foresight  in  the  choice 
of  the  twelve.  Such,  then,  might  have  been  the  pri- 
mary design  of  this  Prophecy.  But,  like  his  others, 
its  record  might  have  been  intended  to  convey  also 
some  instruction  to  the  Church  in  after  times — even 
to  us. 

Indeed  it  cannot  but  strike  one  as  remarkable,  not 
that  he  should  be  betrayed,  but  that  his  betrayal  (and 
that  by  one  of  his  own  friends,)  should  be  made  a  neces- 
sary part  in  his  scheme  of  life  as  marked  out  for  him 
in  ancient  Prophecy,  and  that  he  should  point  to  it,  as 
to  one  of  those  important  figures  in  the  g^eat  Pro- 
phetic painting  at  which  we  are  to  pause  and  learn 
something. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  most  of  our  readers,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  betrayal  were  such  as  to  make 
it  highly  probable  that  Judas  did  not  intend  the  death 
of  his  Master,  but  rather  designed  to  force  him  to  an 
open  declaration  of  himself  as  a  temporal  King ;  the 
character  under  which  he  was  at  that  time  obstinately  con- 


*  The  reader  may  here  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  remark 
already  made  on  the  recurrence  of  the  aame  topica  in  the  varioua  dia- 
couTsea  of  our  Lord. 

But,  after  all,  the  Proteatant  advocate  need  not  be  very  aolicitoua 
a'Dout  aettling  the  precise  import  of  the  <'  grant  to  St.  Peter,"  aa  it 
haa  been  called ;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Papists  ;  for,  whatever  kind  of  foundation  St.  Peter 
was  to  the  Church,  it  ia  obvioua  that  the  imag«  employed  in  the 
metaphor  excludes  the  notion  of  a  wccemon  of  penont  nmUari^ 
cireunutnnced.  Matt  ch.  xxvi,  v.  31.  Mark,  ch.  xiv.  v.  27- 
John,  ch.  xlii.  v.  38,  and  ch.  xxi.  v.  18. 

t  Matt.  ch.  xvi.  v.  28.    Mark,  ch.  ix.  ▼.  1.    Luke,  ch.  is.  r.  29. 


templated  even  by  his  most  faithful  followers.  Other-  Muntrvof 
wise,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  his  Clmst. 
behaviour  at  the  last  supper.  As,  for  instance,  that  bp 
should  leave  the  room  to  execute  his  purpose,  knowior 
that  our  Lord  was  aware  whither  he  was  going,  and 
with  what  intent.  Doubtless  he  thought,  that  ijf  his 
stratagem  succeeded,  his  impatient  zeal  would  not  only 
have  been  excused,  but  even  honoured  and  rewarded. 
The  rejection  of  the  wages  of  his  g^ilt  too,  the  natural 
result  of  severe  disappointment,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  this  view. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Apostles  considered 
the  crime  of  Judas  simply  as  an  act  of  treachery  or 
treason.  He  is  not  called  murderer,  bloody,  or  inhuman, 
but  traitor.  Regarding  the  Church  as  a  Kingdom  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head,  his  offence  was  not  so  pro- 
perly Moral  as  Political.  It  was  a  presumptuous  at- 
tempt  to  change  the  constitution  of  that  Kingdom,  by 
introducing  into  it  the  pomp  and  power  of  this  world. 
And  if  so,  this  Prophecy  might  have  served  (among 
many  others  more  obviously  framed  with  this  view,)  to 
warn  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  not  to  betray 
the  holy  charge  with  which  they  were  intrusted,  by 
attempting,  whether  from  motives  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition, or  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  support  of 
Heaven,  to  convert  Christ's  spiritual  crown  into  an 
earthly  one. 

Prophecy  concerning  Mary. 

The  incident  which  gave  occasion  to  this  was  the  Mitt,  wi 
anointing  the  Lord's  feet  by  Mary,  who  is  said  to  have  13;  Mad, 
been  the  sister  to  Lazarus ;  and  the  Prophecy  was,  JJJ^  v^  j 
"  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  ^^, 
world,  there  shall  also  this  that  this  woman  hath  done 
be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her."  Our  Lord  adds  the 
reason  why  he  made  a  circumstance  apparently  so  tri- 
vial the  occasion  of  so  marked  a  Prophetic  declaration, 
'*  for  in  that  she  hath  done  it,  she  hath  done  it  for  my 
burial."  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  he  wished  to 
point  to  some  connection  between  his  death  and  his 
anointing,  and  this  connection  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  conversation  which  subsequently  took 
place  between  him  and  his  disciplea,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  nature  of  his  Kingdom.  Hitherto  he 
had  borne  tlie  form  and  office  of  a  servant  or  minister, 
but  his  work  was  now  done,  and  as  Samuel  of  old 
entered  the  g^ard-room  and  anointed  Saul  King  orer 
Israel,  so  Mary  came  in  to  anoint  Jesus  on  his  ap- 
proaching entrance  upon  his  Kingdom.  Immediately 
after  this  took  place  Judas  went  out  to  betray  him,  and 
a  discussion  commenced  respecting  the  rank  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  hold  in  his  Kingdom,  as  if  arising  out  of 
some  remark  which  he  had  made  on  what  Mary  had 
done.  Lastly,  we  read  his  declaration,  '*  I  appoint 
unto  you  a  Kingdom  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
me,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  King- 
dom, and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.'* 

Nathaniel  and  the  Thief  on  the  Crom. 

There  are  two  other  Prophetic  declarations  which  our  Jjin.'^' 
Lord  made  to  individuals,  and  which  may  8««"*.  ^^JJe,     ' 
require  notice  in  the  view  here  taken  of  his  Prophecies.  X^ 
The  first  is  that  to  Nathaniel.     "  Hereafter  ye  shall 
see  Heaven  open,  and  the  Angels  of  God  ascending  •ad 
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Hitfory.  descending  npon  the  Son  of  Man.*'  But,  if  tins  be 
applicable  indeed  to  Nathaniel  individually,  for  it  is 
expressed  in  the  plural,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
general  figurative  allusion  to  those  signs  of  divine 
communication,  the  Miracles,  by  which  he  was  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  is 
not  therefore  specific  enough  to  be  classed  among  the 
Prophecies. 

llie  other  was  a  Prophetic  promise  relating  to  a  state 
beyond  the  ordinary  use  of  Prophecy.  We  cannot  re- 
cognise its  fiilfilment,  nor  was  it,  from  its  very  nature, 
made  with  the  common  object  and  intent  of  all  his 
prophecies,  "  that  when  these  things  come  to  pass  ye 
may  know  that  I  am  he.**  It  is  therefore  rather  to  be 
classed  with  his  other  revelations  of  a  future  state,  and 
as  such  belongs  not  to  the  present  point  of  our  inquiry. 

4.  Concerning  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

The  Holy  City  and  the  Temple,  together  with  the 
existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  comprised  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  old  dispensation.  All  that  was  real  and 
vital  in  that  dispensation  had  been  done  away  with  on 
the  opening  of  our  Lord's  mission ;  but  the  closing 
scene  which  was  to  annihilate  the  outward  form,  thus 
deprived  of  its  living  principle,  was  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  wor- 
shippers. The  visible  Church  having  been  ever  regarded 
as  coexistent  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  dispen- 
sation itself,  the  total  removal  of  the  former  was  the 
sign  and  pledge  that  the  latter  was  indeed  taken  away. 
Until  this  event  the  slow-believing  Jew  mi^t  have  had 
some  plea  for  asserting,  that  "  in  Jewry  alone  was  God 
known,"  and  '*  that  Jerusalem  was  still  the  place 
•where  men  ought  to  worship ;"  but  the  prophetic  finger 
which  charactered  its  downfal  wrote  a  language,  the 
interpretation  of  which  was  well  understood  to  be,  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  departed  from  thee." 

No  wonder  then  that  our  Lord  should  dwell  on  this 

subject  with  such  minuteness  and  solemnity  as  to  give 

the  Prophecy  an  air  of  importance  beyond  all  his  others. 

He  came  to  do  away  with  the  old  covenant  and  to  establish 

the  new.     This  was  his  work,  and  with  reference  to  this, 

the  propriety  of  those  expressions  whereby  he  announces 

hinUdfoM  the  author  of  this  formal  consummation  of 

his  ministry  is  obvious.     Looking  to  the  established 

line  of  our  remarks,  we  may  expect  to  find,  too,  the 

''^dactic  tendency  of  such  a  Prophecy  bearing  upon 

some  point  of  proportionate  consequence  ;  and  a  brief 

analysis  of  the  structure  of  its  language  will  show  that 

such  is  remarkably  the  case.     That  language  may  be 

arranged  under  three  heads : 

Muk.  xiii.        ^'  "^^  literal  descriptions  of  the  events  prophecied ; 

2.     '  for  instance,  **  As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the 

tuke,  tix.    days  will  come  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one 

t^'.  stone  upon  another." 

^  2.  The  metaphorical,  or  rather  hieroglyphic  language 

Mark,  zUi.  adopted  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  especially  the  Pro- 
35.  phets ;  for  instance,  "  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and 

lAke»  zzi.  ih^  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall 
(all  down  firom  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  shall 
be  shaken.*' 

S.  The  third  source  of  imagery  is  the  day  of  our 

Lord's  second  coming  to  judge  the  world ;  and  as  in 

tins  is  suspended  the  moroi  of  the  Prophecy,  to  this  our 

fiirther  remarks  will  be  confined. 

Up  to  the  period  of  our  Saviour'a  Advent,  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  had  been  so  ordained  MinUby  of 
as  to  be  made  applicable  in  its  several  successive  parts  ^"">^' 
to  the  Christian,  when  it  should  be  given ;  applicable, 
as  the  type  to  its  counterpart,  the  shadow  to  its  sub- 
stance. The  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  is,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  inspired  wisdom,  a  series  of 
Prophecies  or  emblems  designed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
Christian.  When  our  Saviour  came,  and  commenced 
his  ministry,  the  closing  scene  of  the  old  Covenant  was 
all  that  remained ;  and  here,  by  a  reversed  order,  the 
closing  scene  of  the  Christian  dispensation  was  made 
to  fiimish  the  instruments  and  emblems  of  Prophecy  for 
the  end  of  the  Jewish.  We  shall  first  explain  what  we 
mean  by  this  assertion,  and  then  point  out  the  didactic 
tendency  of  the  Prophecy  so  established. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  say,  that  our  Lord  has  blended 
in  this  Prophecy  the  events  of  the  last  day  with  those 
of  the  downfal  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  a  complete 
view  of  the  case,  and  hardly  a  correct  one  as  far  as  it 
does  go.  His  use  of  these  mysterious  images  should 
rather  be  considered  the  same  as  his  use  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic symbols  of  ancient  Prophecy ;  that  is,  they  are 
employed  in  the  Prophecy  only  in  their  secondary  and 
symbolical  meaning.  When,  for  instance,  we  read, 
that  the  Lord  '*  will  send  his  Angels  and  gather  toge- 
ther his  elect  firom  the  four  winds,  firom  the  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other,"  the  only  meaning  of  the  description 
in  this  place  we  contend  is,  that  which  relates  to  the 
fate  of  his  elect  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  that  it  is  a  description  of  part  of  the  last  days 
eventfiil  scene ;  nay  more,  we  should  say,  that  is 
its  literal  and  original  meaning ;  and  so  we  should  say 
of  the  expressions,  "  the  stars  filing  firom  heaven,"  and 
*'  the  sun  being  turned  into  darkness,"  that  if  they 
were  not  taking  a  part  as  it  were  in  the  figurative 
representation  of  Prophecy,  they  would  signify  the 
actual  derangement  of  the  heavenly  system.  But  as,  in 
this  latter  case,  the  descriptions  are  here  introduced 
only  in  their  secondary  application,  so  we  may  conclude 
that  in  the  former  instance  the  same  only  is  intended. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  revelation  con- 
cerning the  last  day  contained  in  these  Prophecies  had 
been  previously  detailed  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
revelation  had  been  already  made,  and  this  was  only 
an  adap^tion  of  its  imagery  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  propriety  of  this  method  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  those  who  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
intricate  and  unnatural,  should  remember  that  the 
revealed  circumstances  of  the  last  day  had  to  the  mind 
of  a  believer  already  assumed  (he  form  and  certainty  of 
recorded  events,  and  admitted,  in  an  address  to  him,  of 
the  same  use  as  historical  factsi  For,  to  a  believer, 
what  is  Prophecy  but  anticipated  history  ? 

Such  appears  to  be  the  true  character  of  this  Pro- 
phecy. At  the  same  time,  that  some  indistinctness  and 
confiision  should  exist  in  a  cursory  view  of  it  is  natural 
enough,  considering  that  a  portion  of  its  imagery  is 
derived  from  a  state  of  things  which  "  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hlith  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive."  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  our 
want  of  an  appropriate  and  literal  language  for  un- 
earthly revelation.  All  description  of  such  mysteries 
can  only  be  composed  of  terms  adopted  or  metaphorical, 
and  where  (as  in  this  Prophecy)  a  second  transfer  of 
these  terms  has  been  made,  it  is  not  immediately  obvi- 
ous, whether  the  objects  fiom  which  that  language  is 
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History,  borrowed  be  those  whose  original  property  it  is,  or 
those  others  which  have  invaded  it,  and  taken  posses- 
sion for  want  of  a  language  of  their  own. 

But  if  the  introduction  of  these  topics  into  the  Pro- 
phecy in  question  was  not  made  with  a  view  to  re- 
veal the  mysteries  of  the  last  day,  what  was  the  intent  ? 
For  this  we  must  revert  to  the  introductory  remark, 
that  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  represented  the  fate  of  the 
old  dispensation.  Now  if  the  end  of  the  world  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  what  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  to  the  Mosaic,  the  inference  forced  on 
men*s  minds  by  having  these  two  corresponding  events 
continually  brought  in  close  connection  before  them 
was,  tluU  ChrUHanity  was  the  final  covenant  of  God 
with  man,  that  Christ  having  once  come,  we  were 
never  to  look  for  another ;  another  Preacher  of  Righte- 
ousness; another  Prophet;  another  Lord;  another 
Mediator ;  another  Redeemer. 

That  such  was  actually  the  impression  wrought  by 
these  means  on  the  earliest  ag^s,  may  be  not  unfairly 
presumed,  from  the  transition  which  soon  took  place 
in  the  application  of  the  terms,  "  the  last  days,"  the  **  end 
of  the  world,"  &c.  First  adopted  as  descriptive  of  the 
end  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  hint  they  continually  afforded, 
by  the  mode  of  their  use,  that  Christianity  was  the  final 
dispensation,  they  gradually  came  to  be  used  for  the 
whole  Christian  period^  considered  in  that  light.  Thus 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (the  main  object  of  which  is 
this  very  point)  opens  with  a  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Covenants,  and  designates  the  period  of 
the  latter  by  "  these  last  days."  '*  God  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  unto  the  fathers  in 
time  past  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son." 

The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  the  images  of  the  end  of 
the  world  were  first  employed  in  our  Saviour's  Pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if,  using  hieroglyphics,  he  had  expressed 
that  event  by  a  picture  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  world  was  to  end,  that  the  choice  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  doctrine 
that  Christianity  was  the  final  dispensation  of  God  to 
mankind,  and  that  fi*om  the  impression  thus  produced 
the  phrases  of  '*  the  last  days,"  the  "  end  of  the  world," 
&c.  came  to  signify  the  whole  period  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's  final  cove> 
nant  with  his  creatures. 

The  Temptation  and  Transfiguration. 

There  are  two  events  in  our  Saviour's  history,  which 
although  not  generally  considered  as  making  part  of 
his  ministry  to  man,  yet  are  so  far  mysteriously  con- 
nected with  it  as  to  deserve  a  particular  notice.  The 
first  is 

The  Temptation, 

In  the  various  expositions  of  this,  more  perhaps  than 
of  any  other  passage  of  Scripture,  Theologians  appear 
not  unfrequently  to  have  mistaken  their  proper  province. 
Exercising  all  their  ingenuity  in  the  unprofitable  attempt 
to  explain  the  real  nature  of  those  mysteries  which 
God  has  disclosed  to  us,  instead  of  their  reference  to  ic«, 
they  have  made  this  as  well  as  many  other  awful  and 
glorious  spectacles  of  Revelation  subjects  of  contem- 
plation and  wonder,  rather  than  symbols  of  instruction. 
Revelation  has  been  fitly  csHled  Light.  Its  great 
author  has  designated  himself  as  Light.    But  it  is  a 


light  to  see  by,  not  to  gaze  at.    It  is  analogous,  not  Ifiaitrvof 
to  any  dazzling  meteor  in  the  appearances  of  Nature,  or    ChS. 
to  any  splendid  spectacle  produced  by  Art,  but  to  that 
glorious  luminary,  which  is  not  the  less  serviceable  in 
enabling  us  to  be  sure  of  our  path  that  we  cannot 
steadfastly  behold  it. 

Out  of  this  arises  another  error.  Mistaking  the 
nature  of  Theological  knowledge,  we  naturally  mistake 
its  extent  and  limits.  If  a  subject  be  proposed  to  us,  the 
real  nature  of  which  we  are  to  study,  it  seems  just  and 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  placed  before  us  in  a  com- 
plete form.  If  Agriculture,  for  instance,  had  been  a 
subject  of  revelation,  men  would  doubtless  not  only 
have  been  instructed  in  the  right  method  of  preparing 
the  earth,  but  would  also  have  been  informed  of  the 
necessity  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  whatever  else  might 
be  requisite  to  secure  a  complete  harvest.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Theologian  who  expects  so  to  understand 
such  parts  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  as  have  been 
revealed,  as  if  the  knowledge  were  absolute  and  not 
relative,  naturally  attempts  to  fill  up  the  scheme,  so  as 
to  make  all  appear  rational,  intelligible,  wise,  merciful, 
&c.,  all  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  For  St.  Paul 
affirms,  in  the  first  place,  that  *'  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  and  secondly,  that  *'  now  we  only  know  tit 
part.^'  Scenes  infinitely  more  mysterious,  unaccount- 
able, and  awful  than  the  Temptation,  or  even  than  the 
death  of  Christ,  may  have  taken  place  in  the  scheme  ot 
man's  redemption,  of  which  we  know  no  more  than 
the  unborn  does  of  life.  And  even  with  regard  to 
those  points  which  are  revealed,  we  shall  strangely 
bewilder  ourselves  if  we  so  use  them,  as  forgetting 
that  they  are  lights  to  see  by,  not  to  look  at. 

The  character  and  design  of  the  Temptation  may 
perhaps  be  best  understood  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
Crucifixion.  The  former  was  tlie  commencement,  the 
latter  the  close  of  Christ's  work.  They  correspond 
too  in  one  remarkable  circumstance.  Bach  was  the 
hour  of  Satan,  In  the  first  Christ  was  led  into  the 
wilderness  purposely  to  be  tempted  by  him,  and  that 
ended,  the  Devil  departed  fi'om  him  *'  for  a  season." 
That  the  concluding  scene  of  his  ministry  was  the 
occasion  when  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  once 
more  to  display  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  power,  is  not 
only  probable  firom  the  character  of  the  event,  but  seems 
to  be  clearly  intimated  by  our  Saviour's  words,  *'  This 
is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness ;"  '*  The  Prince 
of  this  world  cometh." 

Now  the  gresX  object  of  Christ's  Ministry  was  to 
undo  the  mischief  which  the  Evil  Being  had  done. 
And  this  was  twofold :  firsts  he  had  introduced  into 
the  world  Sin;  secondly,  he  had  introduced  Death. 
Now  it  is  admitted  by  all  rational  Christians,  that  the 
solemn  spectacle  on  the  Cross  had  reference  to  the 
latter.  Christ's  death  there  is  said  to  be  vicarious,  that 
is,  he  died  instead  of  those  who  were  the  proper  subjects 
of  death.  '*  He  died,  that  all  who  believe  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  In  other  words, 
he  died  for  his  Church.  In  the  mysterious  scene  of  the 
Crucifixion  he  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
universal  Church,  undergoing  (as  it  must  collectively, 
and  in  its  members  separately)  the  mortal  decay  and 
dissolution  of  this  world,  but  escaping  from  the  spiritual 
evils  accompanying  that  decay  and  dissolution  in  a 
world  to  come.  Christ  died  and  rose  again  from  the 
dead,  in  order  to  exhibit  death  as  it  wa£  in  future  to  take 
place»  that  is,  separated  from  all  that  was  aiQst  honible 
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Histoqr.    fn  i^  divested  of  its  *•  terrors,"  disarmed  of  its  "  sting," 
and  no  longer  tlie  same  death. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  the 
Temptation.  Satan  had  brought  into  the  world  Sin  as 
well  as  Death ;  Sin  before  Death ;  its  forerunner,  and 
its  cause.  Now  the  Temptation  appears  to  have  been 
with  regard  to  Sin  what  the  Crucifixion  was  with  regard 
to  Death.  It  was  a  vicarious  representation.  Christ 
was  first  tempted  instead  of  his  Church,  and  afterwards 
died  instead  of  it.  But,  as  his  death  did  not  imply 
that  his  Church  was  not  afterwards  to  be  subject  to 
mortality,  but  only  that  the  worst  and  most  peculiar 
evil  of  death  was  done  away  with  ;  so,  with  regard  to 
the  Temptation,  he  was  tempted  instead  of  his  Church, 
Hot  in  order  that  his  Church  should  be  no  more  tempted, 
but  to  show  that  the  strongest  temptations  should  no  longer 
be  necessarily  fatal ;  that  he  who  was  then  the  earthly 
abode  of  the  Godhead,  having  manifested  and  given  a 
specimen  of  the  curtailed  and  no  longer  resistless 
power  of  the  Evil  one,  his  followers  might  know  that 
when  he  left  the  world,  and  God  was  manifested  in 
another  way,  namely,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  abode 
of  the  Godhead  on  earth  should  still  be  equally  secure 
against  temptation,  if  the  same  use  were  made  of  the 
same  power  "  working  in  it  ;"*  that  his  Church,  which 
is  now  the  earthly  residence  of  the  Godhead,  and  whose 
members  are  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  should 
still  indeed  be  tempted,  as  was  he  in  whom  '*  dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  but  like  him 
not  necessarily  unto  sin. 

That  the  Temptation,  if  exhibited  with  this  view, 
should  have  some  Prophetic  reference  to  the  trials  of 
the  Church  in  successive  ages  is  natural.  We  should 
indeed  be  surprised  to  find  it  otherwise.t  The  tempta 
tions  of  individual  Christians  being  of  infinite  variety, 
and  being  besides  less  important  in  detail,  the  trials  of 
the  Church  more  particularly  as  a  body,  would  surely 
be  the  trials  pointed  to  by  this  mystery.  Especially 
too  as  it  was  the  Church,  and  not  any  individual  mem- 
bers, which  was  to  be  marked  as  finally  triumphant 
over  the  wiles  of  Satan.{ 

Let  us  then  consider  what  have  been  the  temptations 
of  Christ's  Church  since  its  establishment,  and  let  us 
compare  them  with  the  several  stages  of  this  singular 
and  mysterious  transaction. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  Devil  to  Christ  was,  that 
after  long  fasting  he  should  command  the  stones  to  be 
made  bread.  Now,  although  it  seems  by  no  means 
intended  that  the  order  of  the  Church's  trials  should  be 


*■  "  Dfttrqy  this  templo,  and  in  three  day*,**  tie  words  which  can 
be  only  understood  as  implying  that  Christ  was  then  what  the  Jewish 
Temple  had  been,«nd  what  the  Church  was  to  be,  viz.  the  abode  of  the 
Godhead. 

t  The  flereral  ctrcnmstances  of  the  temptationi  from  their  manifest 
refereace  to  the  establishment  and  trials  of  the  Jewish  Church,  (the 
great  type  according  to  SL  Paul  of  the  Christians,)  of  themsdves 
suggest  tnis  view  of  the  transaction.  The  forty  days'  fast  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  unintentional  coincidence  with  the  forty  days 
during  which  Moses  was  in  the  mount  with  God  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Law.  The  answers  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Tempter  too, 
have  all  undoubted  reference  to  the  especial  trials  of  God's  eariy 
Church  in  its  progress  to  the  earthly  Canaan. 

X  Tht  only  way  in  which  the  temptations  of  the  Church  are  known 
bby  the  mieeeti  of  the  Tempter.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  parallel  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is  not  impaired  by  this  cir- 
cnrnttrifftt.  For  It  is  not  the  Church  which  has  yielded,  but  certain 
members  of  it,  Qi  matters  not  how  Urge  a  proportion  of  them,  suppose 
all,  provided  toat  by  its  recovery  and  reformation  the  Church  itself  is 
peovad  to  haveescaped.) 


the  same  as  that  of  its  type,  which  indeed  are  not  Ministry  oi 
recorded  in  the  same  order  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  ChrisL 
Luke,  yet  it  has  so  happened,  that  the  first  tempta- 
tions  of  his  Church  arose  from  poverty  and  distress ; 
and  great  need  had  it  for  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies to  remember  that  "  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God." 

Again,  the  Tempter  is  represented  as  suggesting  to 
Christ  that,  contrary  to  the  course  appointed  him,  trust- 
ing to  the  support  of  Angels  and  Spirits,  he  should  cast 
himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  dazzle  and  delude  the  multitude 
amongst  whom  he  would  have  alighted.*  Presump- 
tuous reliance  on  Divine  grace  and  favour,  even  to  the 
despising  of  all  appointed  means,  (such  as  his  Churdi 
too  has  been  tempted  to  indulge  in,)  is  too  exact  a 
counterpart  to  be  mistaken.  We  may  even  venture, 
perhaps,  to  pursue  the  analogy  further,  and  to  consider 
the  sugg^tion  of  Satan,  '*  Angels  shall  bear  thee  up," 
as  the  same  which  has  tempted  the  Church  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Saints  and  Spirits,  to  depend  on  them  to  bear 
it  up,  and  to  trust  to  their  interposition  for  its  security 
and  success. 

The  remaining  Temptation  of  our  Lord  is  of  still 
more  obvious  application.  The  Devil  is  said  to  have 
taken  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to 
have  shown  him  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
the  glory  of  them,  and  to  have  said  unto  him,  **A11 
these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  The  parallel  scarcely  need  be  drawn. 
His  Church  also  has  seen  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them,  and  has  been  tempted  in  the 
pride  of  Popish  times  to  g^rasp  at  universal  temporal 
dominion,  and  to  forget  its  spiritual  character.  To  this 
temptation  it  is  still  exposed,  in  proportion  as  its  mem- 
bers look  to  temporal  power  and  temporal  glory  as 
their  proper  objects  of  ambition.t 


*  This  temptation  in  its  primary  import  was,  perhaps,  of  a  two* 
fold  character ;  at  least  there  seems  to  be  good  grounds  for  conjec- 
turing that  more  was  intended  than  to  tempt  the  Saviour  to  an  act  of 
presumptuous  confidence.  The  choice  of  the  place,  a  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple,  firom  which  his  descent  would  have  been  a  public  spectacle 
to  the  Jews,  looks  much  as  if  it  had  some  reference  to  the  weU-known 
prejudice  that  their  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Man,  should  be  seen  de- 
acending  visibly  from  the  clouds,  preparatory  to  his  assumption  of  a 
temponu  state  and  authority. 

t  There  is  a  singular  cmncidence  between  the  petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Temptation ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  thia 
is  the  only  prayer  which  Christ  has  left  with  his  Church,  the  coinci- 
dence may  seem  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Frayer,  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread. — Tempt«aiom,  Command  these  stones  that  they 
be  made  bread.  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

Prayer,  Lead  its  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  or 
the  Dtvil.^'Tempiation.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Prayer.  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
ever  and  ever.— 7>iii^/«Iiom.  He  showeth  him  all  the  KmgdomM  of 
the  world,  and  the  glm  oi  them,  and  saith  unto  him.  All  these 
things  vfiU  I  give  ikee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

lue  coincidence  may  after  all  be  accidental,  but  those  who  think 
otherwise  may  observe  that  one  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  no 
correspondent  in  the  Temptation,  Forgive  m  our  IretpaueM  as  wt 
forgive  them  thai  tretpoM  agaifi$i  Mt.  To  complete  the  analog, 
then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  in  the  Temptation  that  last  tnal 
of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  when  the  tempter  returned  after  a  season, 
and  Christ's  final  triumph  over  him  was  mariied  by  a  prayei  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  murderers.  How  far  the  Church  may  seem  firom  its 
history  to  have  profited  by  thia  addition  to  the  symbolical  warnings  eC 
the  Temptation,  the  lives  of  its  martyrs  will  tell  us. 
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One  cannot  but  be  stnick,  on  perusing  the  Gospels, 
with  the  continttal  request  of  the  Jews  to  haye  a  iign 
given  them  from  Heaven,  even  whilst  our  Lord  was  in 
the  act  of  performing  his  sig^  and  Miracles  for  their 
conversion.  Their  desire  (as  was  before  observed) 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  Phiphecy  of 
Daniel,  which  describes  the  Son  of  Man  as  "  coming 
with  the  clouds  of  Heaven."  The  belief  evidently  was, 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  seen  literally  descending 
from  the  Heavens,  and  arrayed  in  some  brilliant  em- 
blems of  his  glory.  That  the  folfilment  of  this  expecta- 
tion might  have  been  intended  in  the  Transfiguration, 
seems  not  improbable  from  the  remark  of  the  Apostles 
who  were  permitted  to  be  witnesses  of  it.  Their  words 
seem  to  denote  that  aU  ground  of  tcruple  was  now 
removed :  "  How  say  the  Scribes  then  that  Elias  must 
first  come?" 

The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Ellas  conversing  with 
him  has  been  not  unreasonably  received  as  the  token  that 
the  covenant  was  changed,  and  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets succeeded  by  the  Gospel. 

Condtmon. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  which  has  been  claimed  for  certain 
passages  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  may  seem  to  call  for 


some  fiirther  remarks.    It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  should  icbiitry  ^ 
such  a  mode  of  instruction  be  adopted,  the  more  natu^    Chm[ 
ral  way  being  for  our  Lord  to  deliver  his  doctrines  in 
express  terms  ;   and  as  he  has  actually  done  so,  what 
need  of  another  language  to  convey  the  same  truth?" 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  the  Jews  the  more  natural 
method  was  the  allegorical ;  such  being  the  character  of 
their  numerous  rites,  and  of  the  gpreater  part  of  their 
Scriptures. 

Besides  which,  the  Christian's  view  of  the  doetrinn 
of  his  Religion  was  hereby  connected  with  thepioo/v  of 
it.  The  same  Miracle  fiimished  at  once  instruction  and 
proof  of  the  teacher's  authority  to  instruct ;  bo  also  did 
the  completion  of  a  Prophecy. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  case  of  a  Miracle 
assuming  the  character  of  a  Prophecy,  the  Miracle 
carries  with  it  its  own  proof  that  it  was  not  a  forgery  or 
delusion.  The  importance  then  of  perceiving  the  secon- 
dary character  of  such  Miracles,  at  least,  is  obvious. 

It  cannot  but  be  denied  that  an  injudicious  applica- 
tion of  the  method  very  soon  prevailed  among  Chris- 
tians, and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  it  has  so  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  is  so  generally  regarded  as  at  best  but 
fiinciful. 

Nevertheless,  to  exclude  it  altogether  (as  many  are 
disposed  to  do)  is,  pertiaps,  to  close  our  eyes  against 
one  half  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture ;  and  it  may 
always  be  at  least  Bafdy  adopted,  when  it  is  not  made 
the  ground  of  any  new  doctrine. 


TITUS   FLAVIUS   VESPASIANUS. 


FROM  A.  D.  79  TO  81. 


Biography. 


His  eda- 
eatioa  and 
character. 


HkaimaUe 
<|iialities« 


Beginniiig 
of  public 
life. 


Thb  death  of  Vespasianus  did  not  create  in  the 
public  mind  any  of  those  painful  apprehensions  which 
had  accompanied  the  demise  of  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  high  character  of  Titus  gave  confidence 
to  all  ranks  of  the  State.  They  beheld  in  him  a  Sove- 
reign worthy  of  his  father's  reputation,  and  not  unde- 
serving, as  they  hoped,  of  that  splendid  dignity  which 
the  respect  of  the  Roman  people  had  conferred  on  the 
Flavian  family.  His  military  talents  were  proved  by 
the  successful  issue  to  which  he  had  brought  the  san- 
guinary and  protracted  war  which  was  waged  with  the 
Jews ;  while  his  ability  in  discharging  the  more  peace- 
ful duties  which  belong  to  the  administration  of  Law 
and  the  details  of  finance,  had  procured  for  him,  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  the  most  endearing  impressions  of 
public  esteem. 

Suetonius,  in  his  biography  of  this  Emperor,  traces 
his  progress  in  early  life  from  the  mean  dwelling  in 
which  he  was  bom,  near  Septizonium,  to  the  palace  of 
the  Ciesars,  whither  he  was  invited  to  share  the  educa- 
tion and  the  splendour  which  were  bestowed  upon  the 
young  Britannicus ;  whose  fate,  it  is  added,  he  very 
narrowly  escaped,  when  the  unfortunate  son  of  Claudius 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Agrippina  and  the 
jealousj  of  Nero.*  The  same  writer  takes  pleasure  in 
relating  his  proficiency  in  learning,  and  in  describing 
the  fine  figure  and  manly  appearance  which  graced  his 
approach  to  maturity  of  age.  Titus,  we  are  assured, 
excelled  not  less  in  the  arts  of  peace,  than  in  those  of 
war.  To  the  study  of  Letters  and  the  embellishments 
of  Poetry,  he  added  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  in  the  exercises  of  horsemandiip.  He 
possessed  a  retentive  memory,  and  the  power  of  a 
free  and  elegant  declamation  ;  while,  in  the  use  of  his 
pen,  he  had  acquired  so  much  facility  as  to  be  able  not 
only  to  keep  pace  with  a  rapid  speaker,  but  also  to 
imitate  any  hand-writing  with  such  a  degree  of  exact- 
ness as  to  deceive  the  most  practised  eye.  On  the 
ground  of  this  qualification,  he  himself  used  jocularly  to 
boast  that  he  was  fitted  to  act  the  part  of  a  consummate 
forger.t  His  maners,  too,  were  grehtle  and  insinuating. 
He  was  courteous^  aiSbble,  and  afl^tionate ;  fkmiliar 
without  sacrificing  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  his 
rank,  and  mercifiil  without  relaxing  the  obligations  of 
military  discipline.  So  conspicuous,  indeed,  were  the 
amiable  qualities  which  formed  his  character,  that  he 
obtained  from  his  contemporaries  the  flattering  title  of 
the  Ddighi  of  Mankind  ;  a  complimentary  expression 
which  has  been  transmitted  in  the  page  of  History  even 
to  our  own  times. 

He  served  his  first  campaigns  in  Germany  and 
Britain;  where  the  reputation  which  he  gained  was 
perpetuated  by  statues  and  images.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  war,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  time  to 

•  Svet.  Tit.  c.  1—3.    Tacit  lib.  iL  c.  1,  2. 

t  Th«  words  of  Soctonius,  {Tit.  c.  3,)  Bpbtribm  eon^eri  motit 
ptoque  escipere  velaei»»kni  ioUhtm : — Miarifue  ckirogrmpha,  qnm^ 
atmque  MiMtet  ae  s^pe  pro/Uerif  «c  mmsimmm/akarimn  ene  pohdMf. 


nus. 


tlie  practice  of  Law  and  the  study  of  eloquence ;  the      Titus 
most  liberal  pursuits  of  his  Age,  and  upon  which  he      Flavius 
entered,  says  his  biographer,  more  for  honour  than  for    ^^!1^**' 
profit 

The  appointment  of  Vespasianus  to  a  command  in 
Syria  soon  called  Titus  into  the  East,  to  participate  in 
the  toils  and  fame  of  the  conquest  of  Judasa.     Under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  he  reduced  the  strong  towns  of 
Taricheea  and  Gamala,  and  thereby  opened  a   path 
for  accomplishing  those  still  more  brilliant  achievements  services  in 
which  crowned  his  labours  under  the  walls  of  Jeru-  the  East, 
salem. 

When  Galba  had  been  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Is  sent  to 
Titus  was  commissioned  by  the  Commanders  in  Syria  coogratu- 
to  carry  to  Rome  a  message  of  congratulation ;  but  as  ^***  Galba. 
intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  death  met  him  at  Corinth, 
he  relinquished  the  journey  into  Italy,  and  returned 
without  delay  to  the  seat  of  war.     It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  in  passing  the  Island  of  Cyprus  he  was  induced 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Paphian  Goddess ;  whose 
Priest,  it  is  further  remarked,  sent  him  away  full  of 
hopes,  both  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  his  voyage,  and 
also  as  to  the  expectations  of  Sovereignty  which  had 
already  beg^n  to  occupy  his  thoughts.* 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  fpuud  his  father  solicited  Returns  to 
by  the  army  to  assume  the  Empire,  and  even  encou-  Syria,  and 
raged  by  Mucianus,  Proconsul  in  that  important  Pro-  JJ^^and  * 
vince.    The  good  ofiices  of  Titus  soon  brought  the 
two  Generals  to  a  final  arrangement      Vespasianus 
was    declared   Master    of   Rome,    by    the   titles   of 
Augustus  and  Emperor;   and  the  legions  of  the  East 
were  intrusted  to  his  son,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  infatuated  and  rebellious 
Jews. 

His  first  cares  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Meets  the 
were  divejrted  to  Parthia,  that  formidable  rival  of  the  Parthian 
Roman  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     He  ^™'***"" 
repaired  to  Zeugma,  where  he  met  the  Ambassadors  of    **' 
Artabanus,  and  confirmed  the  peacefiil  relations  which 
had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the  two  countries. 
After  this,  his  duty  as  well  as  his  inclination  required 
that  he   should  present  himself  at  Rome.     Tacitus,  Leaves  the 
indeed,  insinuates  that  the  pleasures  of  the  Capital,  and  East  and 
impatience  to  enjoy  the  honours  which  awaited  him  as  CT^^'  *^ 
the  conqueror  of  Palestine^  had  induced  him  to  press      ^'^' 
too  eagerly  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  urge  with 
undue  haste  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  inhabitants. 
But  there  appears  not  to  have  been  very  good  ground 
for  this  ungenerous  charge.     On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  even  of 
Josephus,  for  asserting  that  it  was  not  until  an  unsea- 
sonable expression  of  affection  on  the  part  of  the  army 
for  their  young  commander  had  alam^  his  prudence, 
and  excited  the  suspicions  of  his  enemies,  that  Titus 
resolved  to  withdraw  himself  from  a  scene  where  his 
loyalty  and  honour  were  exposed  to  impeachmenLf 

•  Suet.  Ta,  c  5.    Tacit,  lib.  ii.  c.  1—4. 
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Btognphy.  The  innocent  ceremony  of  wearing^  a  crown  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Egyptian  Apis,  having  the  warrant 
of  an  ancient  custom  to  sanction  it,  could  be  misun- 
derstood only  by  those  who  were  desirous  to  found  a 
weighty  charge  on  a  mere  trifle.     At  all  events  the 
suspicions  which  were  propagated  respecting  his  views 
in  Uie  East  obliged  Titus  to  hasten  his  return  to  Italy.* 
Aoecdoteof     We  know  not  what  credit  is  due  to  the  account  of 
ApoUooiixs  Philostratus,  who  relates  that  when  the  Prince  was  at 
lyanaus.     Ai^os,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  sent  for  Apollonius 
Tyansus,  the  noted  impostor,  to  consult  him  in  regard 
to  his  future  prospects,  and  the  maxims  of  government 
which  it  behoved  him  to  pursue.     In  reference  to  the 
former,  the  soothsayer  intimated  to  him  that  he  was 
doomed  to  be  poisoned  by  his  brother  Do  mitianus;  a  pre- 
diction, adds  Philostratus,  which  was  given  in  language 
so  extremely  obscure,  that  Titus  was  not  supposed  to 
comprehend  its  import.    As  to  the  duties  of  a  sovereign, 
Apollonius  did  not  feel  himself  compelled   to   have 
recourse  to  mystery.  He  advised  the  son  of  Vespasianus 
to  imitate  the  wisdom  and  firmness   which  appeared 
in  every  part  of  his  father's  administration ;  and  to 
submit  with  respectful  silence  to  the  reproofs  of  Deme- 
trius, the  Cynical  Philosopher,  who   he  assured  him 
would  make  it  his  business  to  reprehend  the  monarch 
whenever  he  should  be  found  to  act  amiss.t 

The  Prince  was  received  at  Rome  by  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  joint  Triumph 
with  the  Emperor.  He  soon  became  the  depositary  of 
all  power,  and  the  source  of  the  executive  authority  in 
all  its  branches ;  discharg^ing  the  office  of  Censor,  which 
Vespasianus  had  assumed,  and  even  watching  over  the 
duties  of  the  PrstoriaA  Prsefect,  never  before  adminis* 
tered  but  by  a  Roman  Knight. 

The  only  stain  which  was  ever  attached  to  the  life 
of  Titus  belongs  to  this  period  of  his  history,  when  his 
situation  drew  down  upon  him  all  the  invidiousness  of 
power,   without    supplying    him   with   the  means   of 
Temporary   securing  popular  affection.     He  is  accused  of  having 
uDpopu-       acted  in  some  cases  hastily  and  severely ;  and  even  of 
lanty.  having  gratified  his  personid  resentment  by  condemning 

officers  of  rank  to  an  ignominious  death.  He  is,  more- 
over, charged  with  avarice  and  bribery,  on  the  authority 
of  Suetonius,  who  asserts  that  those  who  had  causes 
depending  before  the  Emperor  knew  how  to  obtain  a 
favourable  hearing,  by  placing  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cssar.  He  had  given  offence,  too,  by  an 
unwise  attachment  to  Berenice,  the  sister  of  King 
Agrippa ;  a  Princess  who  obtained  a  great  ascendency 
over  him  when  serving  in  Judsa,  and  who  followed  him 
to  Rome  upon  the  close  of  the  war.  In  a  word,  so 
seriously  did  the  people  regard  these  frailties  in  the 
character  of  their  Prince,  that  they  anticipated  in  his 
reign  a  renewal  of  the  flagitious,  tyrannical,  and  san- 
guinary deeds  which  had  condemned  to  everlasting 
infamy  the  name  and  government  of  Nero.| 
Ascendii  the  But  the  character  of  Titus  assumed  its  true  lustre 
throne,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Vespasianus,  he  ascended  the 
'•^^  ™*°y  throne,  and  found  himself  permitted  to  follow  the 
^jjgj  ^^^'  bent  of  his  natural  disposition.  Sovereign  power,  the 
seducing  charms  of  which  have  oflen  proved  fatal  to 
men  who  in  private  life  have  been  objects  of  love  and 

*  Suet.  «&t  twprA.      f  Phil,  in  vit,  jipoL  Tyan.  lib.  vi.  c.  14, 15. 

{  Saet.  Tii,  c.  7.  Tacit,  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  Uri. 
DefUgMe^  laya  Snttovaxu,  yrapaUtm  Mum  ,Neroitem  €$  opinabanhtr 
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esteem,  improved  the  good  qualities  of  Titus,  end  oor*    Tites 
rected  all  his  failings.  Y\tm 

He  began  by  showing  deference  even  for  the  prqa-  ^''P**^ 
dices  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  unwilling  that  he  v''"' 
should  marry  the  sister  of  Agrippa.     He  sent  her  away     p^ 
from  Rome,  assuring  her  that  his  affections  had  under*     J^ 
gone  no  change,  but  that  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to     m* 
yield  to  inclinations  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and      to* 
wishes  of  his  subjects.     He  likewise  restricted  himself     81. 
in  other  indulgences,  which,  he  knew,  were  likely  to 
awaken  the  apprehensions  of  his  people.  He  removed  all 
ground  of  censure  as  to  the  profusion  of  his  entertain- 
ments,  the  quality  of  his  society,  and  the  lateness  of  his 
hours.     The  dissolute  companions  of  his  early  youth 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  frequent  his  table;  for 
while  he  wished  that  graiety  and  freedom  should  reign 
at  his  feasts,  he  insisted  that  these  should  also  be 
adorned  with  moderation  and  virtue.* 

He  further   signalized  the   commencement  of  hisHecoaiini 
reign,  by  issuing  an  ordinance  to  relieve  all  who  held  ^  ^- 
lands  of  the  Republic,  from  the  necessity  of  having  ^*^^ 
their  grants  or  leases  renewed  upon  every  accession  to  ^^"^ 
the  throne.     Ever  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  had 
become  a  rule,  that  all  territorial  possessions  conferred 
upon  the  servants  of  the  State,  should,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Prince  who  made  the  benefaction,  relapse  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  Emperor,  who  was  solicited  to 
renew  or  confirm  the  deed  of  his  predecessors.    Titus, 
aware  of  the  expense  and  anxiety  attending  this  regu- 
lation, resolved  to  ratify  by  one  general  decree  all  the 
gifls  made  by  the  Imperial  Government.     His  example, 
too,  became  a  law  in  all  fiiture  times,  which  was  never 
infringed  by  the  most  tyrannical  or  avaricious  of  those 
worthless   adventurers  whom  intrigue    and    violence 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Augustus.f 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  High  Priest  he  Gtaaw 
declared,  that  he  looked  upon  that  sacred  dignity  as  a  conduct  u 
prohibition  imposed  upon  him,  never  to  stain  his  hands  ^^^^^' 
with  the  blood  of  any  citizen;  a  resolution  to  which  he 
firmly  adhered  throughout  his  whole  reign.  As  a  proof 
of  this  remarkable  clemency  it  is  mentioned,  that  when 
two  Patricians  were  convicted  of  having  conspired 
against  him,  he  refused  to  give  orders  for  their  execu- 
tion ;  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  himself  than 
be  the  occasion  of  death  to  any  human  being.  He 
sent  for  the  conspirators  to  attend  him  in  the  palace ; 
when  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  remonstrating 
with  them  on  their  undutifiil  attempt,  and  exhorted 
them  to  desist  from  such  rash  projects  for  the  time  to 
come.  He  reminded  them,  that  the  cares  of  sovereignty 
were  only  intrusted  to  those  whom  Heaven  vras  pleased 
to  select  for  so  arduous  a  charge ;  that  their  madiina- 
tions  could  never  disturb  the  decrees  of  Fate ;  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the  dan* 
gerous  preeminence  to  which  they  aspired,  but  that 
there  was  nothing  else  which  his  rank  as  Emperor 
enabled  him  to  grant  which  he  would  deny  to  their 
requests.  Meantime,  as  the  mother  of  one  of  the  cri- 
minals resided  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Rome, 
he  directed  a  messenger  to  proceed  to  her  house  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  to  assure  her  that  the  life 
of  her  son  was  in  no  danger.  He  then  invited  them 
both  to  sup  with  him;  and  next  day  being  present  at 


*  Suet  e.  7.     jimie^a  elegit,  ftnhu  etiam  fott  turn  PHmeipet^  irt 
el  Mi  et  ReipuhUem  necetiariii  adquietfitrtmtf  ^^€ifm^jme  wtismit 
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fiiogrepliy.  %  combat  of  gladiators,  he  conducted   them  to  his 
own  seat  in  2ie  theatre,  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  him  to  witness  the  spectacle,  and  when  the  arms  of 
the  combatants  were,  according  to  custom,  brought  to 
him  for  inspection^  he  put  them  into  their  hands  and 
requested  their  opinion.  * 
Ditcounurat     ^^^  Cassius  relates,  that  Titus  would  neither  listen 
public  io-^  In  person,  nor  allow  the  Magistrates  to  lend  a  ready 
formers.       ear,  to  the  accusations  of  ii^ormers ;  who,  during  the 
suspicious  and  unsettled  times  which    had  recently 
passed  by,  were  accustomed  to  construe  into  treason 
against  the  Emperor  the  most  innocent  expressions 
that  happened  to  drop  from  the  lips  of  individuals  in 
private  society.     **  As  for  myself,''  said  he,  '*  I  dis- 
regard entirely  the  strictures  of  weak,  imprudent  men, 
who  speak  in  ignorance  or  envy.    I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  fault,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  sensible  to  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
my  conduct,  and  of  weighing  my  motives.     In  regard 
to  my  predecessors,  again,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  an- 
swerable for  their  actions,  or  bound  to  vindicate  their 
reputation  where  it  is  justly  assailed.    As  they  are  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Gods,  let  them  avenge  their  own 
quarrel,  if  they  conceive  themselves  wronged,  and  leave 
us  to  enjoy  repose."  t 
K<*narluble     The  benevolence  and  clemency  of  this  Emperor's 
"y^°g**       character  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  cruelty 
of  Nero,  the  severity  of  Galba,  and  even  the  unrelent- 
ing discipline  of  Vespasianus,  that  the  history  of  his 
reig^,  and  the  pages  of  his  biogfraphers,  present  hardly 
any  other  topic,  besides  anecdotes  of  his  kindness,  and 
illustrations  of  his  mercy  and  forbearance.    The  pen 
of  Suetonius,  which,  unintimidated  by  the  grossest 
vices  and  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
revenge,  describes  without  reserve  the  darkest  inci- 
dents of  the  Imperial  palace  during  former  reigns, 
assumes  a  purer  style  and  a  loflier  aim  while  tracing 
the  outlines  of  the  brief  government  of  Titus.    There 
is  a  vivid  satisfaction  manifested  in  the  narrative  wherein 
we  are  informed  that  this  amiable  Prince,  recollecting 
one  evening  at  supper  that  no  one  had  profited  by  his 
exertions  or  his  humanity  since  he  had  left  his  bed- 
chamber in  the  morning,  exclaimed,  "  My  friends,  I 
have  lost  a  day."  t    W®   detect  the  same  feeling  of 
delight  in  the  ^>ologry  which  the  biogprapher  records, 
for  the  weakness '  wldch  Titus  displayed  in  not  being 
able  to  deny  a  request.     *'  It  is  not  fitting,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  that  any  one  should  retire  from  an  audience 
of  his  Sovereign  with  a  heavy  heart"  ( 
Unties  of     The  beginning  of  this  happy  reigpi  was  somewhat 
i»fniUMauf.  clouded  by  the  sullen  temper  and  dark  designs  of 
Domitianus.    This  Prince,  whose  ambition  had  already 
suggested  to  him  certain  plans  equally  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  as  a  subject  and  with  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth, complained  aloud  on  the  accession  of  his 
brother,  that  the  testament  of  the  late  Emperor  had 
been  vitiated ;  it  being  the  intention  of  his  father,  he 
averred,  that  the  two  sons  should  inherit  the  throne 
jointly.     He  next  meditated  an  attempt  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  army,  by  presenting  to  them  a  donation,  double 
in  amount  to  that  which  had  been  bestowed  by  Titus; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  discovered  the  firm  hold  which 
the  new  Emperor  had  obtained  upon  the  aflfections  of 
the  soldiers,  as  well  aa  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate, 

•  Suet  c.  9.  t  1^^  Cassiiu^  lib.  Izvi . 
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that  he  consented  to  desist  fiom  his  treasonable  enter- 
prise. 

The  intrigues  and  dibcontent  of  Domitianus  were 
not  unknown  at  Court.  Titus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  secret  springpi  of  his 
brother's  conduct,  and  also  with  the  dangers  which 
thereby  threatened  his  own  person  and  government ; 
but  the  natural  generosity  of  his  mind  opposed  every 
expedient  which  was  presented  to  him  for  avoiding 
those  evils,  if  founded  on  the  death  or  even  the  restraint 
of  an  individual,  to  whom  Providence  had  placed  him 
in  so  near  a  relation.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  pro- 
posal for  urging  against  Domitianus  a  criminal  charge, 
by  which  his  life  might  be  endangered,  or  even  his 
personal  liberty  invaded.  He  chose  rather  to  lavish 
on  him  an  increased  degpree  of  kindness,  and  to  invest 
him  with  still  higher  honours.  He  made  him  his  col- 
league in  the  Consulship,  and  declared  his  willingness 
to  admit  him  to  a  participation  in  the  government 
Suetonius  relates,  that  he  ofien  conjured  him,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  not  to  hate  a  brother  whosejove  to  him  was 
sincere  and  constant;  and,  particularly,  not  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  attempting  to  obtain,  by  an  unpar- 
donable crime,  that  power  which  Nature  had  destined 
for  him  in  due  time,  and  which  he  already  possessed 
almost  entire.  Historians  have  blamed  this  confidence 
and  facility  on  the  part  of  Titus;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  death  of  this  popular  Prince 
afibrd  some  ground  for  doubt,  that  the  gloomy  temper 
of  Domitianus  was  not  materially  improved  by  those 
repeated  tokens  of  afiection  and  trust.  * 

While  the  Emperor  was  busily  employed  in  streng^- 
ening  the  foundations  of  peace  and  prosperity  at  home, 
and  in  removing  from  the  minds  and  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  people  ^1  traces  which  had  b^n  left  of  the  civil 
wars  and  the  successive  tyrannies  which  had  followed  the 
death  of  Claudius,  his  Gfeneral,  the  renowned  Agrricola, 
was  pursuing  a  series  of  conquests  in  Britain,  and 
planting  among  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  that  island 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  Italy  and  Greece.  It 
belongpi  to  another  part  of  our  work  to  describe  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  this  remote  province, 
meantime,  we  proceed  to  g^ve  an  abridge  account  of 
a  disastrous  event  arising  fix>m  natural  causes,  the 
effects  of  which  remain  at  the  present  hour  to  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  extent  of  a  calamity  which  continues  to 
give  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  first  year  of  Titus's 
government  t 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  our  Faith,  that  the  first  indications  appeared  of 
that  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  laid  waste 
the  fair  fields  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
Campania.  The  young^er  Pliny,  on  whose  authority 
the  narrative  of  this  occurrence  is  usually  made  to  rest 
was  at  that  time  residing  with  his  unde  at  Myssnum, 
the  principal  station  of  the  Imperial  fleet  An  im- 
mense cloud  of  smoke  and  ashes  rose  to  a  gpreat  height 
in  the  atmosphere,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  a  pine-tree ;  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  at  such  a  distance  the  occasion  of 
this  unusual  sig^t  the  elder  Pliny,  who  commanded 
at  the  port  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  sea  a  swifU 
sailing  ship,  on  board  of  which  he  immediately  em- 
barked, in  order  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  so  striking  a 
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Biography,  phenomenon,  and  to  inquire  philosophically  into  its 
'  proximate  cause.  * 

This  celebrated  person  had  scarcely  set  sail,  when 
every  thin^  assumed  a  most  appalling  aspect  The 
earth  shook  with  great  violence,  and  the  mountains 
trembled  to  their  very  tops.  A  noise  like  thunder  was 
heard  underg^round ;  the  rocks  along  the  shore  re- 
echoed a  strange  and  indescribable  sound,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
the  soil  was  hot  and  almost  burning ;  the  sea  boiled, 
and  the  whole  firmament  appeared  on  fire.  At  length 
the  flames  burst  forth  from  the  torn  volcano,  when  a 
mass  of  stones  and  lava  was  thrown  into  the  air, 
which  in  their  descent  covered  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain as  well  as  the  surrounding  plain.  This  erup- 
tion was  succeeded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke  so  dense 
and  murky,  that  the  sun  was  no  longer  visible,  and 
the  face  of  day  was  changed  into  a  night  of  horror. 
The  inhabitants  fled  from  their  tottering  houses,  and 
sought  for  safety  in  the  fields ;  while  others  were  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  solitary  desolation  of  the  country 
in  the  crowds  which  covered  the  highways  near  the 
towns.  Those  who  were  at  sea  were  impelled  by 
terror  to  turn  their  ships  towards  land ;  where 
they  were  met  by  thousands  equally  alarmed,  seek- 
ing means  to  intrust  their  life  and  fortunes  to  the 
waves. 

Meanwhile  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  carried  dis- 
may to  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  darkness  which 
sunk  down  upon  the  city  terrified  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  to  such  a  degree,  that  many  of  them  threw  them- 
selves, with  their  &milies,  into  ships  bound  for  Africa 
and  Egypt;  imagining,  that  Italy  was  about  to  atone 
for  its  sins  by  enduring  the  uttermost  wrath  of  the 
Gods.  But  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius 
presented  a  scene  of  still  greater  destruction  and  alarm. 
At  Myseenum,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  the 
ashes  fell  in  such  quantities,  that  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  the  fields  with  his 
mother,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  crushed  in  pieces 
by  the  throng  of  fugitives  who  fled  in  the  dark,  relates, 
that  had  they  not  used  the  precaution  of  constantly 
shaking  the  dust  off  their  persons,  they  would  have 
been  smothered  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  elder  Pliny,  having  reached  Stabiae,  passed  the 
night  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  While  the  Philosopher 
was  asleep,  the  court  which  surrounded  the  dwelling 
was  filled  with  large  stones  and  ashes  to  such  a 
depth,  that  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  any  individual  of  the  party  made  his  escape ; 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  the  stones  which  were 
falling  in  great  quantities  everywhere  around  them, 
they  covered  their  bodies  with  cushions  and  carpets. 

The  sun  was  now  risen,  but  his  beams  could  not  pe- 
netrate the  thick  cloud  which  brooded  over  Stabis. 
Torches  were  therefore  used  in  order  to  find  a  passage 
towards  the  beach  ;  it  having  been  determined  to  put 
to  sea,  as  the  only  means  of  safety,  provided  the  waves 
were  sufficiently  allayed  to  render  such  a  retreat  prac- 
ticable. But  the  ocean  was  at  that  eventful  moment 
more  agitated  than  ever.  Pliny  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  wrapped  in  a  cloak  or  blanket,  and  drank  some 
cold  water,  which  had  been  seasonably  procured  for 
him.     Another  discharge  from  the  mountain,  however, 

*  Plio.  Efitt,  lib.  vi.  ep.  16,  90. 


made  all  their  cares  prove  fruitless.     Every  one  yielded    Titis 
to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  fled,  except  two    ^^ 
slaves,  who  seemed  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  with  ^^'P^ 
the  view  of  saving  that  of  the  great  naturalist.    Pliny  s,J^ 
made  an  effort  to  rise,  support^l  by  his  faithful  atten-     j^ 
dants ;  but  he  almost  instantly  dropped  down  again,     a.  d 
8ufR>cated,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  increasing  heat  of     79, 
the  sulphureous  atmosphere,  and  by  the  cloud  of  dast      to 
which  impregnated  the  air.    Two  days  elapsed  before     81. 
his  friends  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  thdr  terror  ^"^^  ^ 
to  search  for  his  body  and  give  it  burial ;  a  duty  which  iSf^'** 
was   then  performed  with  all  the  respect  due  to  so    """^ 
great  a  character,  and  with  those  feelings  of  regret  and 
sorrow  which  never  foil   to  attend  the  obsequies  of 
public  men  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  love  of 
knowledge  or  to  the  exertions  of  patriotism.  * 

His  nephew  has  described  in  very  moving  language  Ddtnctiigi 
the  horrors  and  anxiety  of  the  dreadful  night  which  of  Hera- 
succeeded  his  departure  from  Myssnum.     It  belongs '^^^'''' 
not  to  us,  however,  to  follow  up  the  details  of  this  cala-  '^°'"^" 
mity  at  greater  length.     Suffice  it  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  the  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  buried  under  that  mass  of  ashes  which 
has  concealed  them  from  the  light  of  day  for  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  years. 

The  miserable  events  described  above  were  followed  PestSatr 
by  a  pestilence  at  Rome ;  of  which  it  is  said  that  not  ^  ^ 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  people  died  daily,  during  a 
considerable  period.  This  malady  is  ascribed  by  his- 
torians to  the  pollution  which  is  supposed  to  have 
affected  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  volcanic  enip- 
tions  of  Vesuvius ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  poverty  and  filth  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den increase  made  to  the  population  of  the  Capital, 
when  the  fiigitives  from  the  ruined  tciwns  and  villages 
of  Campania  sought  an  asylum  within  its  walls. 

Such  misfortunes  wounded  deeply  tiie  compassionate  Titm  re- 
heart  of  Titus.     He  felt,  says  Suetonius,  not  on>y  like  pain  id 
a  Prince  but  as  a  fxither,  for  the  sufierings  of  his  peo-  ^^P^ 
pie ;  and  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  relieve 
their  distress.     He  set  apart  proper  funds  to  repair  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  people  of  Campania;  intmsting 
the  disbursement  of  them  to  two  men  of  Consular  rank, 
whose  characters  afforded  an  ample  security  fi>r  the 
wisdom   and  humanity  of  their  administration.    To 
accelerate  his  benevolent  views,  he  proceeded  thither  in 
person  the  following  year;  using  his  utmost  endea* 
vours  to  console  the  afflicted,  and  to  sow  again  the 
seeds  of  wealth  and  security  in  that  beautiiiil  division 
of  his  Empire. 

Before  he  could  return  to  Rome,  that  city  was  again  rmi: 
visited  with  a  frightfiil  calamity*  A  fire  broke  oatBaw. 
which  rag^  three  days  and  ni^to  with  the  greatest 
violence,  destroying  an  immense  number  of  biuldings, 
both  public  and  private.  Among  the  former  were  the 
Pantheon,  the  Octavian  Library,  and  the  Capitol, 
which  last  had  been  but  recently  restored,  after  the 
demolition  which  it  had  sustained  at  the  hands  oi  the 
infiiriated  Germans  during  the  reign  of  Vitellios. 

No  sooner  had  this  afflicting  event  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Emperor,  than  he  made  known  his  detennina- 
tion  to  indemnify  out  of  his  own  coffers  all  the  losses 
which  had  accrued  either  to  the  State  or  to  individuals. 
His  country-houses  were  forthwith  denadedof  their 
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richest  ornaments,  to  embellish  anew  the  temples  of  the 
Gods  and  other  public  edifices  throughout  the  city ; 
while,  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  private  sufferers,  he 
appointed  certain  Roman  Knights  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  compensation  due  in  every  particular  case, 
and  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  Uie  streets  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  accident.  So  unwilling  was 
he  that  any  one  besides  himself  should  have  a  share  in 
the  honour  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  refused  the  contributions  which  were 
offered  by  some  of  his  royal  allies,  by  other  cities  of 
the  Empire,  and  by  certain  of  the  richest  among 
the  Nobility.  Titus  was  a  stranger  to  every  kind 
of  avarice ;  and  the  rigid  economy  which  he  pursued  in 
his  personal  enjoyments  enabled  him  to  command 
at  all  times  sufficient  means,  not  only  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public  service,  but  also  to  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  his  Capital^  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  subjects. 

Such  was  now  the  constitution  of  Roman  society, 
that  attention  to  the  amusement  of  the  lower  class 
of  citizens,  in  the  time  of  peace,  had  become  no  less 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  than  military 
talents  during  the  pressure  of  war.  With  this  view 
Titus  proceeded  to  finish  the  Amphitheatre  of  which 
his  father  had  laid  the  foundation ;  adding  to  it  Baths 
and  other  comforts  for  the  gratification  of  the  popu- 
lace. Upon  the  dedication  of  this  superb  edifice  he 
gave  a  course  of  Games,  not  inferior  in  magnificence  to 
the  most  splendid  spectacles  yielded  to  a  discontented 
mob  by  the  vanity  of  Claudius,  or  the  profusion  of 
Nero.  The  sports  lasted  a  hundred  days,  during 
which  invention  was  racked  to  discover  new  modes  of 
pleasing  the  eye  and  of  stimulating  the  passions  of  the 
depraved  multitude.  Five  thousand  wild  beasts  were 
killed  on  the  arena,  in  the  space  of  one  day.  Mimic 
fleets  and  armies  represented  the  combats  on  sea  and 
shore  by  which  the  glory  of  Rome  had  been  obtained, 
when  her  citizens  were  yet  uncorrupted  through  East- 
ern pomp  and  Imperial  donations.  Lions  and  Ele- 
phants were  compelled  to  minister  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  masters   of  the  world;    and  even    the 


slender  Crane  was  taught  to  engage  in  battle,  and  to       Titat 
tear  the  flesh  of  its  opponent.     But  such  particulars   ^^'^*?' 
are  unworthy  of  historical  diligence ;  and  the  recital  of     ^u.** 
them  can  only  be  justified  as  serving  to  illustrate  the 
first  steps  in  that  progressive  and  melancholy  decline 
which  at  length  subjected  the  power  of  the  Caesars 
to  the  arms  of  barbarian  conquerors. 

The  Poet  Martial  has  celebrated  the  judicious  self- 
denial  of  Titus,  who  relinquished  for  the  site  of  his 
Amphitheatre  and  Baths  a  part  of  the  Imperial  gardens 
enclosed  by  Nero : 

Reddita  Roma  sibi  e»i ;  et  fim/,  te  jrrtende  Ceetar^ 
Delicue  Popuii  qwe/uerant  Duminu 

It  was  observed,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Games 
the  Emperor  appeared  greatly  dejected,  and  even  shed  j^]^^.'  ^" 
tears.  Hoping  that  his  nerves  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rietura,  whence  his  family  originally 
sprung ;  whither,  alas,  it  should  seem,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Domitianus.  A  fever  with 
which  he  was  seized  was  unduly  checked  by  the  use  of 
the  bath  to  which  he  had  become  much  addicted ;  and 
it  is  added  by  Suetonius,  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  gpreatly  aggravated  by  adopting  a  sugges- 
tion of  Domitianus,  that  the  patient  should  be  put  into 
a  tub  filled  with  snow.  Titus  died  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  September,  in  the  same  house  wherein  his 
father  expired,  afler  a  pacific  and  prosperous  reign  of 
two  years  and  nearly  three  months.  * 

The  character  of  this  Prince  has  been  given  in  the 
history  of  his  actions ;  and  his  name,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  conveys  to  the  reader  all  those  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, clemency,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  which  enter 
into  the  conception  of  a  good  sovereign.  His  virtues 
were  the  object  of  universal  love  and  esteem;  and 
they  were  prized  still  more  highly  afler  his  death, 
when  contrasted  with  the  violent  and  ungovernable 
temper  of  the  individual  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 

*  Suet.  TU.  c.  10.    Dion  Cassios,  lib.  Ixvi.    Pbt  dt  Smmtaie, 
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Biography.  DoMiTiANUS  hurried  from  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
brother  to  secure  at  Rome  the  title  and  congratula- 
tions of  Imperial  power.  The  loss  of  Titus  and  the 
painful  anticipations  connected  with  the  new  reign 
occupied  all  the  thoughts  of  the  Senate  and  People  ; 
and  hardly  were  there  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  a  sufficient  number  of  unconcerned  spectators  to 
salute  the  son  of  Vespasianus  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.* 
Character  of  It  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  a  good  Prince 
Domitiaaus:  ^  transfer  to  himself  all  at  once  the  affections  which  had 
been  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind  for  the  person 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  But  Domitianus,  it  has 
been  observed,  seemed  only  to  strive  by  his  vices  to 
strike  into  every  heart  a  more  poignant  regret  for 
the  misfortune  which  Rome  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  bis  brother,  and  to  render,  by  the  same  means,  his 
own  Government  both  contemptible  and  odious.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  praises  bestowed  by  Historians 
i^Km  Titus  are  everywhere  contrasted  with  the  execra- 
tions which  were  poured  upon  the  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor;  for,  if  we  except  the 
friendly  pen  of  Josephus,  there  is  no  writer  of  those 
times  who  does  not,  by  his  reproaches,  labour  to  con- 
firm the  bad  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  him,  as 
well  in  Italy  as  in  the  remotest  Provinces. 
Gloomy  Dion  assures  us  thai  his  temper  was  gloomy  and 

and  uQsoct-  unsocial,  incapable  of  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  love 
able.  and  attachment.  Under  his  father  s  rule,  he  had  crouched 

with  the  feelings  of  a  slave ;  and  at  a  later  period  he 
repaid  the  confidence  of  his  brother  by  hatred  and  sus- 
picion. His  fears  rendered  him  cruel,  and  his  prodi- 
gality made  him  avaricious ;  and,  under  the  influence 
of  these  odious  passions,  he  sacrificed  to  a  great  extent 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  Roman  People.  Artifice 
and  dissimulation  were  in  him  joined  to  the  other  vices 
which  constitute  a  tyrant ;  for  while  he  was  more 
blood-thirsty  and  rapacious  than  Nero,  he  never  showed 
any  symptoms  of  that  generosity,  frankness,  and  love  of 
the  arts,  which  sometimes  appeared  in  contrast  with 
the  barbarities  and  extravagance  which  have  condemned 
the  latter  to  never-ending  infamy .f 
JCarljT  life  of  Suetonius  reminds  the  reader  that  Domitianus  was 
Domitianus.  bom  at  Rome  when  Vespasianus  his  father  was  about 
to  enter  upon  his  first  Consulate  ;  that  his  early  youth 
was  spent  in  a  manner  which  could  give  no  promise  of 
future  eminence  or  respectability  ;  that  he  took  up  arms 
during  the  insurrection  which  terminated  the  reign  of 
Vitellius ;  and  that  when  the  Capital  was  set  on  fire  he 
made  his  escape,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  Priest,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  mean  dwelling  beyond  the  Tiber. 
When  the  Flavian  family  was  invested  with  the  purple, 
Domitianus,  who  was  the  only  member  of  the  Imperial 
House  actually  present  in  Rome,  assumed  the  exercise 
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of  power  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  no  one  could  fail  to  Tity^ 
perceive  in  bis  character  the  strongest  lineaments  of  ^^^'^^ 
despotism  and  tyranny.  In  one  day  he  disposed  of 
twenty  appointments  on  his  own  authority ;  a  circum- 
stance which  drew  from  his  father  the  jocular  remark, 
that  Ae  was  amazed  the  boy  had  not  alio  provided  him 
with  a  successor.* 

The  ambition  of  this  Prince,  stimulated  by  the  fame 
of  his  brother,  was  occasionally  inflamed  with  the  desire  His  (hint 
of  military  glory.  We  have  already  mentioned  hisf<'f'o»''«'7 
resolution  to  accompany  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  ^^' 
General  who  commanded  the  legions  against  the  in- 
surgents in  the  German  provinces ;  and  Snetonios 
informs  us  that  when  Vologesus,  the  King  of  Paithia, 
solicited  from  the  Romans  an  auxiliary  force  to  join 
him  in  prosecuting  a  war  with  which  he  was  threatened 
by  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  and  requested  that  one  of  the 
Emperor's  sons  might  be  placed  at  their  head,  Domi- 
tianus used  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  bribery,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  honour  of  conducting  the  victorious 
cohorts  of  Syria  into  the  remoter  East.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  petition  of  Vologesus  was  rejected, 
and  that  the  youthful  hope  of  the  Empire  was  con- 
strained to  remain  at  home  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Muses,  and  to  seek  the  rewards  of  eloquence. 

Soon  afler  he  succeeded  to  the  government  he  in-  His  nditi 
dulged  in  that  love  of  solitude,  which  pride  and  fear  !»al>w^ 
combined  to  render  in  a  very  short  time  the  most  con-  ^f^ 
firmed  of  all  his  habits.     In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
says  his  Biographer,  he  accustomed  himself  to  spend 
several  hours  every  day  in  the  strictest  privacy ;  em- 
ployed frequently  in  nothing  else  than  in  catching  flies, 
and   piercing  them  with   a  sharp  instrument.     This 
practice,  so  unworthy  of  him  who  was  charged  with  the 
prosperity  and  fame  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  remark  which  was 
made  to  Vibius  Crispus,  when  he  asked  if  there  w^e 
any  one  with  the  Emperor.     It  was  replied.  No,  not 
even  afly,\ 

This  inglorious  tranquillity  was  at  that  time  only  His  cci> 
varied  by  occasional  fits  of  activity,  which  were  still  ^  »|^^ 
more  prejudicial  to  his  reputation.     He  had  seduced'°^^ 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  iBlius  Lamia,  and,  upon  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  he  publicly  declared  his  mistress  the 
consort  of  his  throne.     But  hardly  had  he  elevated  her  to 
the  splendid  station  of  Augusta,  than  his  jealousy  was 
alarmed  by  certain  familiarities  to  which  she  admitted  the 
pantomime  Paris,  and  he  immediately  drove  her  from 
his  bed  and  palace.     The  ascendancy  which  Domida 
had  acquired  over  him  was,  however,  much  too  strong 
to  be  thus  suddenly  dissolved  ;  her  society  was  become 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  domestic  hours ; 
on  which  account,  says  Suetonius,  he  invited  her  to 
return,  on  pretence  that  the  people  were  dissatisfied 


*  Suet.  Domii.  c.  2.  Dion  Cassiua,  lib.  Ixri. 
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glo<Trtphy.  ^th  the  divorce.  'Hie  same  author  remarks,  that  in 
matters  of  State  policy  he  was  equally  unsteady,  mixing 
severity  with  occasional  gentleness,  and  parsimony  with 
the  greatest  profusion :  till,  at  length,  his  very  virtues 
assumed  the  appearance  and  had  all  the  effects  of  vice, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  minutely  the  dis- 
grusting  details  of  imbecility  and  crime  which  compose 
the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Domitianus.     Unfortunately 
for  the  peace  and  dignity  of  Rome,  the  history  of  her 
affiiirs  from  the  days  of  Augustus  is  almost  entirely 
identified  with  the  personal  character  of  her  rulers  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  question  the  expediency 
of  filling  our  pages  with  a  repetition  of  the  cruel  deeds 
and  paltry  amusements  which  year  aAer  year  employed 
all  the  cares  of  the  younger  son  of  Vespasianus.     The 
Picture  of    picture  drawn  by  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  ofAgricda,  ex- 
hUreigaby  hi  bits  in  a  few  strong  lines  the  impression  of  fear  and 
Ticiius.      distrust  which  was  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  people.     Wisdom,  in  those  evil  days,  was  com- 
pelled to  put  on  the  appearance  of  sloth  and  inaction. 
The  powers  of  intellect  and  taste  were  blighted  by  the 
suspicions  of  tyranny.     ITie  freedom  of  conversation 
Was  denied ;  and  we  should  have  lost,  says  the  Histo- 
rian, the  power  of  memory,  if  forgetful  ness  had  been  as 
much  a  voluntary  act  as  abstinence  from  speech.     Fif- 
teen years,  a  large  portion  of  human  life,  passed  away, 
during  which  every  liberal  art  was  discouraged,  and 
every  man  of  genius  and  spirit  either  cut  off*  by  a  violent 
death,  or  driven  into  obscurity.f 

Dion  Cassius  has  furnished  us  with  a  striking  anec- 
dote of  the  refined  extravagance  which  sometimes 
mingled  itself  with  the  cruelty  of  this  Prince.  On  one 
SifiTuiar  occasion  he  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the  palace 
k\ii  givcQ  the  principal  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Eques- 
u.  the  trian  Order,  Upon  their  arrival  they  were  shown  into 
^'-ishu  a  lar^  room  hung  with  black  cloth  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor,  and  furnished  with  couches  and  other  orna- 
ments, all  painted  in  the  same  colour.  When  they  took 
their  seats  at  table  each  man  found  before  him  a  small 
monumental  pillar,  resembling  those  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  place  on  their  tombs.  Every  guest 
read  his  own  name  inscribed  on  this  sepulchral  decora- 
tion by  means  of  the  pale  light  of  a  lamp,  such  as  those 
which  were  kept  burning  in  the  vaults  wherein  they  depo- 
sited their  dead.  No  private  servant  was  permitted  to 
attend  his  master ;  while,  to  supply  this  want,  a  troop 
of  little  boys  appeared  arrayed  in  sable  garments,  with 
their  faces  blacked,  and  taught  to  imitate  the  motions 
and  cries  of  Demons.  The  meat  served  up  displayed 
the  same  character.  It  was  that  which  was  usually 
offered  in  funeral  ceremonies  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed.  The  dishes  and  plate  used  at  table  were  of 
the  deepest  black  ;  and  silence  as  profound  as' that  of 
the  grave  reigned  throughout  the  assembly.  Domitianus 
alone  opened  his  mouth  ;  aggravating  the  fears  of  his 
company  by  telling  them  tragical  stories  of  bloody 
deaths,  and  of  massacres  perpetrated  by  treacherous 
hosts.  Every  one  present  concluded  that  his  last  hour 
was  come.^  When  he  had  sufficiently  terrified  his 
guests,  and  gratified  his  own  bad  taste,  he  sent  them 
home  with  rich  gifts,  as  a  reward  for  the  mental  suffer- 
ings which  they  had  endured. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  personal  administrations  in  the 

•  Sa«t  ZXmniV.  vbi  fwpra.  f  Tacit  iji  Fitd  jiyheoL  c.  2,  3.; 
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capacity  of  judge,  Domitianus  is  said  to  have  set  an  ex-  Titot 
ample  of  g^eat  integrity;  recommending  uprightness  to  ''?y**** 
all  the  inferior  officers,  and  punishing  severely  any  one  t*^"'^*""** 
who  dared  to  receive  a  bribe.  On  some  occasions  he  sub-  " 
jected  to  his  own  immediate  review  Causes  which  had  been 
inaccurately  determined ;  and  annulled  by  his  supreme 
authority  no  small  number  of  decrees,  in  which  fiivour 
or  mercenary  motives  had  prevailed  over  the  claims  of 
justice.  His  various  attempts  for  the  reformation  of  Adreioif- 
manners  have  likewise  been  mentioned  with  approba^  tratioa 
tioh.  He  enacted  several  laws  against  women  of  dis-  of  JJ>»*'ce, 
solute  morals ;  discouraged  public  accusers ;  and  ^ijjln^f" 
imposed  the  weight  of  a  very  severe  penalty  upon  all  morals, 
who  should  be  found  gfuilty  of  personal  libels  and  de- 
famation. He  moreover  relieved  from  prosecution  all 
who  were  indebted  to  the  Treasury  a  longer  period  than 
five  years.  He  followed  the  example  of  Titus  in  con- 
firming without  petition  the  grants  of  all  former  Em- 
perors ;  and  in  order  to  remove  from  the  officers  under 
his  command  all  temptation  to  rapacity,  he  made  a 
liberal  addition  to  their  yearly  salaries.  For  the  same 
reason,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  attachment  to  his 
person,  he  raised  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  He  lavished 
large  sums  on  the  Pantheon  and  Capitol,  the  ornaments 
of  which  were  not  completed  in  the  former  reign  ;  and 
showed  an  equal  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  other  public 
edifices  which  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  late 
destructive  fire.  But  these  early  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  were  cancelled  by  the  cruel  tyranny  which 
marked  his  maturer  age.* 

His  desire  for  military  distinction  impelled  him,  in  His  expedi- 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  to  undertake  an  expedition  tion  against 
against  the  CaUiy  a  German  people,  whom  Tacitusf  **5*"*' 
represents  as  possessing  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
knowledge  of  war  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  This  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
voked by  any  ambitious  or  threatening  movements  on  his 
frontiers  ;  and  not  expecting  to  be  attacked,  they  were 
not  prepared  with  the  means  of  defence.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Frontinus,^  who  has  handed  down  the  only  par- 
ticular account  of  this  enterprise  that  has  reached  our 
times,  we  must  bestow  upon  the  Imperial  leader  all  the 
praises  which  are  due  to  wisdom  in  councils  and  vigour 
in  the  field.  Pretending  to  have  no  other  object  in 
view  besides  taking  a  census  of  the  Gauls,  he  pushed 
on  his  legions  to  the  Rhine  before  his  real  intentions 
were  discovered. 

But  Frontinus  wrote  his  work  on  Military  Stratagenu  He  obtains 
while  Domitianus  was  yet  on  the  throne,  and  for  that  a  triumph, 
reason  found  it,  perhaps,  more  convenient  to  flatter 
than  to  g^ve  a  strict  narrative  of  facts.     Other  authors 
have  asserted,  that  the  Roman  Eagles  were  not  seen  on 
this  occasion  by  any  enemy  whatever,  but  that  the  va- 
lour of  the  troops  was  employed  under  the  eye  of  their 
master  in  plundering  the  territory  of  their  allies,  and  in 
wasting  the  goods  of  a  friendly  tribe.     The  extermi- 
nation of  the  Chenucit  a  neighbouring  tribe  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  soon  afterwards  effected  by  the 
CattU  is  a  distinct  proof  that  the  boasted  victories  of 
Domitianus  had  neither  broken  their  spirit,  nor  effec- 
tually diminished  their  power.    This  eiploit,  however, 
was  neither  doubtful  nor  unimportant  in  the  estimation 

*  Suet  Domit,  c.  8.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  IzYti.  • 

f  I'acit  tk  Mor.  German,  c.  30. 

{  Frontin.  de  Strat.  lib.  i.  c.  1.    Tacit.  jigriaU,  c.  39.  SUt.  A(A 
lib.  i.  c.  5.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixvii. 
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Biography.  ^^  Domitianus  himself.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he 
looked  to  the  Senate  for  the  usual  expressions  of 
admiration'  and  gratitude  conferred  on  all  Commanders 
whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  and  to  subdue  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  The  title  of  Germanicua  was  forthwith  either 
given  or  confirmed  to  the  conqueror ;  for  it  is  uucer- 
tain  whether  he  had  not  already  assumed  that  distinc- 
tion for  his  march  to  Lyons  during  the  war  with  Civilis. 
A  Triumph  was  likewise  decreed,  and  to  supply  the  want 
of  captives,  whom  he  had  neglected  to  bring  from 
among  the  vanquished  CcUH^  a  sufficient  number  of 
slaves  was  purchased  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  dressed  in  the  habits  of  German  warriors,  in  order 
to  complete  the  pageant.  Medals  were  struck  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  an  event  so  brilliant  and  impor- 
tant ;  and  from  this  epoch  the  Emperor  never  appeared 
in  the  Senate-house  without  being  arrayed  in  his  robe 
of  Triumph.* 

Domitianus  distinguished  the  fifth  year  of  his  go- 
vernment by  the  institution  of  Games  similar  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  periodical  return  of  the  Grecian 
Olympiads.  Being  designed  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Capitoliniu^  they  took  their  name  from  this  civic  attri- 
bute of  the  father  of  Gods  and  of  men ;  and  were,  like 
the  more  celebrated  Festival  just  mentioned,  to  be 
repeated  every  fourth  year.  They  consisted,  according 
to  Suetonius,  of  several  kinds  of  athletic  exercises  and 
contests,  calculated  to  invigorate  the  powers  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Women  and  even  girls 
appeared  on  the  arena  to  compete  for  prizes.  The 
magnificence  of  Rome  was  exhausted  on  the  splendour 
of  the  scene.  The  Emperor  presided  in  person  to  sti- 
mulate and  reward  the  ability  of  the  performers  ;  and 
the  Priests  of  Jupiter  vouchsafed  their  presence,  in  order 
to  give  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  service  to  the 
amusements  of  the  Prince.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  last  celebration  of  the  Capitol ine 
Games  took  place  in  the  year  23H,  and  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  finally  abolished  soon  after  the  convex sion 
of  the  first  Christian  Emperor.f 

Dacian  war  The  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  disturbed  in  the  sixth 
A.  o.  year  of  Domitianus  by  intelligence  that  the  Chiefs 
of  Dacia  had  risen  in  arms,  attacked  several  garrisons, 
and  even  defeated  some  large  bodies  of  legionary 
troops.  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  makes  an 
allusion  to  the  Dacian  war,  when  he  reminds  his  reader 
of  the  armies  which  perished  in  that  country  and  in 
Mcesia,  owing  to  the  cowardice  or  incapacity  of  the 
commanders ;  adding,  that  the  Empire  was  in  danger 
not  only  of  losing  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  but  even 
whole  Provinces  on  its  southern  shore,  and  the  station- 
ary camps  of  the  legions  along  its  banks.  Agricola  had 
just  returned  from  his  successful  campaigns  in  Britain  ; 
and  every  one  wished  to  see  that  renowned  General 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  were  destined  to 
recover  the  honour  of  Rome,  and  to  repel  the  inroad  of 
barbarians,  now  become  formidable  by  their  skill  in 
arms,  and  the  talents  of  their  King. 

The  right  of  sovereignty,  we  are  told,  belonged  at 
that  period  to  Dura,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Dacian 

InV^re-*'    Princes.     But  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  duties  of 

pares  for      ^^^  ^^S^  Station,  he  resigned  the  crown  to  Decebalus, 
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a  Chief  of  great  enterprise,  courage,  and  patriotism.     Tjtm 
The  commencement  of  the  war  was  signalized  by  a    I\vim 
rapid  movement  into  Moesia,  where  the  Dacians,  en- 1^""^-) 
countering  the  legions  under  Oppius  Sabinus,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  slew  the  Roman  General.    The 
news   of  this  defeat   roused    Domitianus,   who  im- 
mediately left  his  Capital,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Danube    at  the    head    of  a  powerful   army.     Dece- 
balus,   meantime,  willing    to  secure  the    advantages 
which  had  attended  his  first  operations  in  the  field, 
made  proposals  to  the  Emperor  to  terminate  hostilities; 
but  finding  soon  afterwards  that  the  command  of  the 
fresh  legions  was  intrusted  to  Cornelius  Fuscus,*  a  hot- 
headed ignorant  soldier,  without  either  experience  or 
caution,  he  added  to  the  terms  of  the  projected  peace 
the  insulting  condition,  that  every  Roman  in  the  camp 
should  pay,  in  the  name  of  tribute  or  as  the  price  of 
safety,  two  pieces  of  money  to  the  victorious  Dacians. 

Fuscus,  in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  was  y^ 
thus  offered  to  the  majesty  of  Rome,  crossed  the  Da-  deM 
nube  in  search  of  the  barbarian  army.  A  bloody  aod  slain 
engragement  ensued,  in  which  the  troops  of  Domitianus 
were  again  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Their  General 
was  killed,  their  arms  and  baggage  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  an  Eagle  was  taken,  and  a  gpneat  number 
of  legionary  soldiers  was  carried  into  captivity.  These 
trophies,  so  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Romans,  were 
afterwards  recovered  during  the  more  successful  invasion 
of  Dacia  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. t 

After  this  disaster  Julian  us,  an  officer  of  tried  abi- vietorr  r<( 
lity,  was  invested  with  the  principal  command ;  with  Juliuu 
better  fortune  than  Sabinus  or  Fuscus,  he  g^ve  battle  to 
Decebalus,  and  completely  defeated  him.  Dacia  now 
appeared  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  only 
by  a  stratagem  that  even  the  Capital  was  saved  from 
fsdling  into  his  hands ;  while  the  King,  finding  himself 
sorely  pressed,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome,  proceeded  to 
make  a  sincere  and  humble  overture  for  peace.  Instead 
of  the  haughty  style  which  he  had  formerly  employed, 
when  opposed  to  the  ignorant  impetuosity  of  Fuscus,  he 
now  solicited  a  cessation  of  arms,  professing  his  readi- 
ness to  make  to  the  Emperor  any  concession  that  was 
just  and  reasonable.  But  Domitianus  knew  not  how 
to  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  turn  of  events ;  and 
instead  of  terminating  his  quarrel  witli  the  Dacian 
insurgents,  he  resolved  to  march  against  two  other  Ger- 
man nations,  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  who  had 
refused  to  supply  their  contingent  of  recruits  during 
the  late  campaign. { 

Af\er  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  his  wrath,  the  pcice  «:t^ 
Germans  proposed  to  meet  the  Emperor  in  arms,  and  D««^*  "^ 
to  dispute  his  progress  into  their  country.  But  his 
imbecility  did  more  for  them  than  their  own  bravery 
and  patriotism ;  for,  after  having  murdered  their  am- 
bassadors and  rejected  evtry  offer  of  submission,  he 
exposed  his  army  to  their  attacks  with  so  little  skill, 
that  he  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
expedition  in  disgrace  and  confusion.  His  losses  in- 
duced him  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  propositions  of 
Decebalus,  and  even  to  purchase  peace,  and  the  liberty 
of  withdrawing  unmolested  the  remains  of  his  discom- 
fitted  cohorts,  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  ransom. 

*  Tacit,  lib.  ii.  c.  86.  Suet.  Domii.  c.  6. 
f  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixviii. 
I  Ibid.  lib.  Uvii. 
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He  even  consented  to  pay  to  the  barbarian  a  yearly 
tribute,  which  was  continued  till  the  days  of  Trajan.* 

But  Doniitianus,  though  he  had  failed  in  reaping  the 
fruits  of  victory,  was  determined  not  to  relinquish  its 
honours.  He  fatigued  the  patience  of  the  Senators 
with  long  letters  describing  his  exploits  on  the  Danube, 
and  amidst  the  wilds  of  Germany ;  including  among 
the  other  labours  of  his  imagination  an  epistle  from 
Decebalus,  expressed  in  the  most  submissive  terms, 
and  acknowledging  the  victories  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
mander. A  Triumph  was  forthwith  decreed  to  the  con«- 
queror  of  the  North ;  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time» 
invited  to  add  to  the  once  honourable  distinction  of 
Germamcusy  the  ambiguous  title  of  Dacicu9^  to  which 
his  recent  services  laid  claim.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  splendour  of  the  Triumphal  procession.  Games, 
shows,  statues,  and  arches  attested  the  importance  of 
his  conquests.  Dacia  and  the  country  of  the  rude 
Marcomans  furnished  their  respective  trophies  to  grace 
the  car  of  their  invincible  master ;  while  Poets  and 
Orators  lavished  their  fulsome  encomiums  on  the  rival 
of  Julius  Cssar  and  the  successor  of  Augustus  and 
Titus.  To  conclude  the  imposing  ceremony,  the  Temple 
of  Janus  was  ordered  to  be  shut;  thereby  announcing 
to  the  Roman  People,  that  the  repose  of  the  world  had 
been  achieved  by  the  happy  exploits  of  their  most 
warlike  and  fortunate  Emperor. 

These  occurrences  could  not  fail  to  excite  at  once 
the  regret  and  ridicule  of  every  citizen  who  took  any 
interest  in  the  reputation  of  his  country.  The  younger 
Pliny  has  lefl  in  his  Letters,-\  and  more  particularly  in 
his  Panegyric^  a  strong  expression  of  the  public  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  ruinous  campaigns  and  more  foolish 
Triumphs  of  Domitianus.  His  sluggish  and  efieminate 
conduct,  when  accompanying  the  army,  was  attended 
with  the  very  worst  effects  both  upon  officers  and  men. 
He  was  hardly  ever  seen  on  horseback,  but  was  carried 
from  place  to  place  in  a  litter,  like  a  sick  or  infirm 
woman ;  and  if  he  ever  ventured  to  travel  by  water,  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  some  means  whereby  the  noise 
of  the  oars  might  be  stilled,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  ears 
of  the  enervated  tyrant  Nor  were  his  jealousy  and 
suspicion  less  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  his  troops  than 
the  example  of  his  luxury  and  soilness.  Wanting  con- 
fidence in  his  Generals,  he  never  intrusted  them  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  power,  either  to  pursue  an  advan- 
tage in  the  field  or  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  it  is  emphatically  remarked,  that  they 
were  less  afraid  of  the  wiles  and  sword  of  the  enemy 
than  they  were  of  the  snares  spread  for  them  by  the 
Emperor. 

The  enormities  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tianus were  naturally  followed  by  disaffection  among  the 
troops.  Lucius  Antonius,  who  commanded  the  legions 
in  Upper  Germany,  induced  his  soldiers  to  revolt  and 
declare  him  Emperor,  trusting  to  the  aid  promised  by 
several  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  were  likewise 
eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  intelligence  of  this 
conspiracy  created  a  deep  sensation  at  Rome.  Domi- 
tianus made  preparations  for  punishing  in  person  the 
treason  of  Antonius ;  and  to  prevent  any  movement  in 
favour  of  the  rebels  among  his  partisans  in  the  Capital, 
he  ordered  thai  every  man  of  rank  whose  age 
permitted  him  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  arms,  should  join 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lih  Ixviii.  apud  Fale§. 

*  Plio.  ^Hti,  Uh.ym.cA,  and  Paneff,  c.  1 1 » 1 8.  20,  82,  &c. 


his  standard,  and  be  ready  to  take  a  share  in  the  cam- 
paign. But  all  these  cares  were  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents.  Lucius  Maximus,  who 
appears  to  have  commanded  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
marched  against  Antonius,  and  brought  him  to  battle. 
While  they  were  engaged,  the  German  allies  of  the 
latter  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  but 
not  being  able  to  cross,  they  had  the  mortification  to 
witness  his  discomfiture,  and  the  almost  entire  slaughter 
of  his  legions,  who  had  resolved  not  to  survive  their 
treason.* 

Much  about  the  same  time  an  insurrection  took  place 
in  Africa.  The  Naaamorui,  a  people  who  occupied  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian  territory, 
unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  tribute  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  rose  against  the  collectors  and  put 
them  to  death.  Flcuscus,  the  Governor  of  Numidia, 
advanced  against  them  with  a  considerable  army  to 
chastise  their  rebellion ;  but  the  Nasamones,  drawing 
courage  from  despair,  attacked  him  with  so  much  fury, 
that  the  whole  of  his  force  was  either  dispersed  or  cut 
in  pieces,  and  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Their  success  proved  fatal  to  the  undisci- 
plined Africans.  Intoxicating  themselves  with  the  wine 
which  they  found  in  the  tents  of  the  Romans,  they  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  gave  loose  to  the  wonted  extra- 
vagance of  barbarian  troops;  when  Flaccus,  who  had 
reassembled  a  body  of  fugitives,  fell  upon  them  in  this 
exposed  condition,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to  the 
.sword.  Zonaras,  to  whose  industry  we  are  indebted 
for  these  details,  narrates  that  Domitianus  was  so  proud 
of  this  victory,  that  he  pronounced  at  a  formal  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  "  It  was  my  pleasure  that  the  NoMamonet 
should  cease  to  be,  and  now  they  no  longer  exist. "t 

The  government  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Britain  had  been  marked  with  various 
success,  and  had  been  opposed  by  several  determined 
struggles  for  independence.  Having  at  length  sub* 
dued  the  reluctant  natives,  he  transferred  a  peaceful 
command  to  his  successor  Turpilianus,  who  resting 
satisfied  with  the  extent  of  territory  which  already  ac- 
knowledged the  dominion  of  Rome,  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  his  arms  fiulher  northwards.  This  abstinence 
was  imitated  by  Trebellius  Maximus,  to  whose  hands 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Province  was  next  intrusted. 
Naturally  inclined  to  indolence  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
he  endeavoured  to  confirm  the  influence  of  his  coun- 
trymen upon  the  minds  of  the  illiterate  people  whose 
passions  he  was  appointed  to  watch,  rather  by  inspiring 
them  with  the  love  of  ease  and  of  luxury,  than  by 
encountering  their  strength  in  repeated  and  bloody 
combats.  The  civil  broils,  too,  which  during  his  ad- 
ministration divided  the  inclinations  and  employed  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  at  home,  dictated  to  him  the  expe- 
diency of  reserving  his  legions  entire,  in  case  they  might 
be  called  into  action  elsewhere.  Vertius  Bolanus,  who 
relieved  him  in  this  command,  pursued  the  same  policy. 
Tacitus,  indeed,  insinuates  that  the  genius  of  the  officer 
was  of  too  soft  a  texture  for  the  arduous  duties  which 
his  station  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  had  he  not 
profitted  by  the  wise  counsels  and  unwearied  activity 
of  Agricola,  who  was  appointed  his  lieutenant,  the 
public  service  must  have  sustained  material  detriment. 
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At  all  events,  he  left  things  nearly  as  he  found  them ; 
having  made  it  his  principal  study  to  insure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Britons,  and  the  repose  of  his  own 
soldiers.* 

But  this  pacific  system  was  interrupted  by  the  active 
mind  of  Petilius  Ceredis,  the  officer  who  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  war  with  Civilis  the  Batavian 
chief.  The  accession  of  Vespasianus  to  the  throne 
had  given  stability  to  the  government,  and  confirmed 
the  loyalty  of  the  troops  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on 
which  account  there  was  no  longer  any  bar  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  design  long  cherished  at  Rome, 
of  advancing  the  standards  of  the  Empire  to  the  remotest 
shores  of  the  British  island.  Cereal  is  accordingly 
marched  into  the  northern  districts  of  the  Province,  and 
attacked  the  tribe  of  the  Brigantes,  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people,  who  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Humber,  and  who  had  successfully  defied  the  arms  of 
Ostorius  Scapula  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Frontinus  adopted  the  system  of  his  predecessor. 
He  attacked  the  SUures  who  possessed  the  fertile  plains 
between  the  Severn  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
also  the  strong  ground  which  confines  the  shores  of 
the  Western  Ocean.  That  brave  people,  by  whom  Sca- 
pula had  been  defeated,  were  totally  subdued  by  the 
military  science  of  Frontinus ;  who  thus  opened  a 
path  for  the  more  extensive  conquests  of  his  successor 
Agricola. 

This  renowned  Commander  began  his  services  as 
Governor  of  Britain,  by  attacking  a  tribe  of  resolute 
mountaineers,  who  had  a  short  time  before  cut  to  pieces 
a  regiment  of  horse  on  the  fitintiers  of  North  Wales. 
Over  these  Agricola  gained  a  decided  advantage,  even 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  rocks.  Availing 
himself  of  the  impression  created  by  this  unexpected 
success,  he  made  a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesea,  where  Paulinus  had  been  originally  discomfitted, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of  suing 
for  peace. 

The  policy  of  Agricola  for  awhile  was  directed  to  the 
gradual  civilisation  of  those  portions  of  his  Province 
which  acknowledged  the  Imperial  sway.  He  improved 
their  architecture,  educated  their  children,  and  intro- 
duced the  Latin  language  and  the  dress  of  Rome. 
Luxury  tempered  the  ferocity  of  savage  independence ; 
and  many  of  those  who  had  obstinately  resisted  the 
arms  of  the  invaders  unreluctantly  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  softer  bondage  in  which  he  now  enthralled 
them.  Secure  of  his  present  possession  he  prepared 
for  further  conquest,  and  in  the  third  summer  of  his 
government  he  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
carrying  with  him  in  his  fleet  along  the  coast  ample 
supplies  and  other  munitions  of  war. 

The  succeeding  year  saw  the  standards  of  Domitianus 
advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the 
estuaries  which  bound  the  southern  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. Agricola  joined  these  arms  of  the  sea  by  a  chain 
of  forts  and  other  defences;  the  remains  of  which, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  wall  afterwards  built  by  Seve- 
rus,  continue  at  this  day  to  invite  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  Enough  was  now  done  for  security  and 
profit ;  but,  says  Tacitus,  neither  the  valour  of  the 
Roman  armies,  nor  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name, 
could  be  satisfied  with  any  other  boundary  than  that 
by  which  nature  has  marked  the  limits  of  the  habitable 


globe.*    Agricola  resolved  to  plant  his  Eagles  on  the    T\tn 
farthest  rocks  of  Caledonia,  and  accordingly  made  pre-   Fhmi 
parations  for  a  vigorous  campaign  the  following  sum-  l)<»itiu^ 
mer,  by  sea  and  by  land.  ^^-v-*^ 

We  have  passed  over  the  transactions  of  the  fifth  year,    ^^ 
which  are  but  very  obscurely  intimated  by  the  Historian.    *'  ° 
The  cares  of  the  General  appear  to  have  been  employed     ^^ 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  not  only  in  subduing     g^ 
the  refractory  clans  which  were  scattered  among  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  that  wild  district,  but  also  in 
establishing  garrisons  in  such  convenient  positions  as 
might  prevent,  during  his  absence,  the  hazaid  of  an 
invasion  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Ireland.    It  was, 
accordingly,  not  till  the  sixth  year  of  his  command  that 
Agricola  imdertook  his  celebrated  expedition  against 
the  Caledonians.t 

This  warlike  people,  to  whom  the  fiime  of  the  Roman 
arms  was  not  altogether  unknown,  were  already  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  defending  their  country. 
The  hostile  armies  appear  first  to  have  come  within 
sight  of  each  other  near  the  Grampian  range.  The  Mn  i 
natives  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers,  mar-t>>t^ 
shalled  in  separate  bands  under  different  leaders ;  all  ""^ 
of  whom,  however,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Galgacus,  who  was  invested  with  the  chief  command. 
Agricola  likewise  divided  his  legions  into  three  bodies, 
with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  before 
they  could  unite  their  ranks ;  but  the  mountaineers  no 
sooner  observed  this  change  in  the  disposition  of  his 
troops,  than  they  altered  their  plan,  and  bringing  toge- 
ther their  several  detachments,  attacked  in  the  night 
the  weakest  division  of  the  Romans,  and  gained  a  com> 
plete  victory.  The  Caledonians  pursued  the  beaten 
legionaries  to  their  camp,  where  the  fight  was  renewed 
with  great  fury  ;  nor  was  it  till  daylight,  when  Agricola 
appeared  with  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops,  that  the 
current  of  victory  began  to  be  checked,  llie  slaughter 
on  both  sides  now  became  very  great.  The  Caledonians 
were  at  length  repulsed ;  and  Tacitus  adds,  that  had 
they  not  obtained  an  immediate  refiige  in  their  woods 
and  marshes,  this  conflict  would  have  terminated  the 
war.  J 

Notwithstanding  this  remark,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  IXth  legion  in  this  combat 
considerably  damped  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army,  and 
prevented  Agricola  from  advancing^  farther  into  the 
mountains,  till  his  men  had  recruited  their  numbers 
and  their  streng^  during  the  repose  of  the  ensuing 
winter.  Tacitus,  at  this  juncture,  suspends  his  narra^  ^^T^.- 
tive,  in  order  to  insert  a  remarkable  adventure  of  a  Ger-  l^J,. 
man  cohort  which  deserted  from  the  Roman  camp,  g^^ri 
These  auxiliaries,  tired  of  the  savage  warfare  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  rose  upon  the  Centurion  and  infe- 
rior officers  and  slew  them  ;  then  taking  possession  of 
three  transports,  they  instantly  put  to  sea  under  the 
care  of  as  many  pilots,  whose  services  they  had  com- 
pelled. One  of  these  g^uides  proving  faithless,  the  fugi- 
tives murdered  the  two  others,  and  resolved  to  trust  to 
fortune,  either  to  find  a  passage  into  their  native  country, 
or  to  discover  an  asylum  in  some  other  land,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline,  and  the 
hardships  of  a  Caledonian  war.  The  particulars  of 
their  voyage  are  exceedingly  obscure.  Tacitus  assures 
us  that  they  sailed  round  Britain*  and  were  afterwards 
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Biography.  WKcked  on  the  eoast  of  Germany,  and  made  prisoners  plain;  where  they  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  Agricola      Titus 
by  the  Sued  and  Fri»one9,  having  suffered,  while  they  ordered  his  cavalry  to  fidl  upon  them,  who  soon  sue-     Pl&vius 
were  at  sea,  the  extremest  miseries  of  cold  and  famine,  ceeded  in  breaking  their  ranks,  and  throwing  them  into  ^omitianus. 
In  the  end  they  were  carried  as  slaves  to  Rome,  where  the  utmost  confusion  and  dismay.     The  victors  pursued 
they  filled  the  ears  of  the  citizens  with  the  wonders  of  them  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter;  but  as  the 
their  navigation.*  Britons  were  better  acquainted  than  &e  Romans  with 
Itwasin  the  summer  of  the  seventh  year  of  Agricola's  the  country  through  which  they  directed  their  flight, 
administration  that  the  arms  of  Domitianus  effected  the  they  availed  themselves  of  every  thicket,  and  wood,  and 
complete  conquest  of  Britain.     The  Caledonians,  aware  marsh,  to  renew  the  combat,  and  to  check  the  impetu- 
that  their  independence  was  still  menaced,  employed  osity  of  the  conquerors.     Ag'ricola,  whose  vigilance  Defeat  of 
the  interval  allowed  by  the  inactivity  of  the  Romans,  in  never  languished,  perceived  the  danger  into  which  his  ^®  Caledo- 
training  their  youth,  and  in  extending  their  alliances,  soldiers  were  about  to  fall,  and  gave  orders  to  stop  the  '^**"^' 
Frc^h  cam-  They  had  learned  by  painful  experience  that  union  is  pursuit ;  deeming  it  sufficient  to  prevent  the  junction 
^^''"'          necessary  to  repel  a  common  danger ;  and  were  now  of  the  scattered  Caledonians,  by  parties  of  cavalry  which 
willing  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  their  private  quarrels,  he  sent  out  to  scour  the  adjacent  valUes.* 
and  to  join  their  bands  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and        On  the  following  day  the  Romans  were  furnished 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  vallies  and  hills,  with  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  that  their  victory  was 
Agricola,  on  his  side,  was  not  less  attentive  to  the  decisive,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  enemy  to 
duties  of  his  office,  and  the  ultimate  views  contemplated  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  the  Grampian  soli- 
in  his  expedition.     He  increased  his  numbers  by  incor-  tudes.     Silence,  such  as  reigns  in  a  desert,  smoking 
porating  into  the  legions  such  Britons  as  had  shown  a  cottages,  and  the  total  absence  of  flocks  and  herds, 
firm  attachment  to  his  interests,  and  whose  fidelity  had  afforded  the  strongest  evidence  that   the  vanquished 
been  proved  during  the  contingencies  of  a  protracted  inhabitants  had  retired,  in  order  to  bewail  their  losses, 
an<^  various  war.     He  likewise  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  or  to  prepare  revenge,  into  the  shelter  of  more  distant 
round  the,  coasts,  make  frequent  descents,  and  spread  mountains.      The  season  was  already  somewhat  ad- 
terror  and  devastation  on  every  hand ;  while  he  himself  vanced,  and  Agricola  therefore  thought  it  expedient 
commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  to  seek  for  winter  quarters  in  a  richer  and  more  tem- 
army,  and  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  the  Gram-  perate  part  of  his  Province.     He  returned  southward ; 
plans,  where  the  Caledimian  General  had  posted  his  having  g^ven  instructions  to  his  army  to  proceed  with 
undisciplined  hordes.t  slow  marches  and  in  good  order  through   the  inter- 
im '?'*J^^^       '^^  Britons,  says  Tacitus,  already  numbered  thirty  mediate  country,  that  the  natives  might  observe  their 
thousand  men,  and  crowds  were  still  flocking  to  add  to  streng^  was  still  unbroken,  and  their  discipline  unim^ 
their  strength.     Not  only  young  men  full  of  spirits  and  paired,  f 

vigour  repaired  to  the  camp  from  all  quarters,  but  aged        Meanwhile,  he  gave  directions  to  the  Commander  Circumna- 

warriors,   valuable    for  their   experience,    longed  £br  of  his  fleet  to  sail  round  the  island,  in  order  to  deter-  vigation  of 

an  opportunity  to  add  new  honours  to  those  which  they  mine  its  extent,   and,   at  the  same  time,   to  obtain  Britain. 

had  formerly  acquired.     Their  zeal  and  courage  sought  direct  evidence  that  Britain  did  not,  at  its  northern 

vent  in  loud  acclamations,  and  in  repeated  demands  to  point,  connect  itself  with  any  other  land.    The  success 

be  led  on  to  battle.      Galgaous  is  said  to  have  at  that  of  the  German  cohort,  the  &me  of  whose  achievement 

moment  addressed  his  ardent  fi)llowers  in  a  speech  had  already  reached  his  ears,  is  said  to  have  induced 

which  has  exhausted  the  doquence  of  Tacitus.  Agricola  to  employ  his  ships  in  this  voyage  of  dis- 

The  harangue  of  Ag^ccda  to  his  troops  was  shorter  covery ;  an  undertaking  which  was  accomplished  not 

and  less  imposing.     He  thought  it  enough  to  remind  only  witliout  loss,  but  even  with  the  most  happy  and 

them  that  the  opportunity  for  which  they  had  so  long  prosperous  results.     The  Praefect,   after  ciicumnavi- 

aighed,  of  puttiag  an  end  to  their  fatigues,  had  now  gating   the  tempestuous   shores    of   Caledonia,    and 

arrived ;  and  that  the  enemy  they  had  so  often  desired  acquainting  himself  with  the  position  of  the  Orkney 

to  see  within  the  reach  of  their  swords  was  now  drawn  islands,  and  even  with  that  of  the  remote  Thule,  directed 

up  before  them  prepared  for  battle.     He  concluded  by  his  course  towards  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  where 

exhorting  them  to  finish  the  noble  work  which  they  had  he  arrived  in    safety  before  the  approach  of  winter. 

so  successfully  begun,  and  to  crown  fifly  years  of  war  He  landed,  says  Tacitus,  at  the  port  of  Trutala;  a 

with  the  triumph  of  one  great  day.|  haven  which  the  industry  of  historians  and  geographers 

The  Roman  General  placed  his  auxiliaries  in  front,  has  in  vain  laboured  to  ascertain. 
with  the  view  ait  once  of  securing  their  fidelity  and  of        Tacitus,  who  is  our  principal  authority  for  this  voy-  Topogra- 

saving  the  Uood  of  his  legions.     Both  armies  fought  age,  as  well  as  for  the  marches  and  battles  of  Agricola  P^"^.'^^  ^'^ 

for  some  time  at  a  distance,  as  the  Britons,  who  occu-  himself  on  land,  had  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  the  geogra-  ^"  *^' 

pied  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  wisely  resolved  to  retain  phical  position  ofthe  severed  places  which  he  either  names 

this  advantage  of  g^round,  and  to  assail  their  antagonists  or  describes,  that  few  points  in  History  are  more  difficult 

wiik  ndssile  weapons.    At  length  several  German  co-  than  to  trace  the  path  of  the  Romans  in  the  northern 

horts,  bearing  lieavy  arms,  brought  a  division  of  the  division  of  our  island,  or  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 

Caledoiuanfi  to  dose  actiooe ;  a  mode  of  fighting  in  elusion  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  most  celebrated 

which  the  barbarians  were  swre  to  be  worsted,  by  the  occurrences  which  have  immortalized  the  progress  of 

cool  bra  voy  and  dtscipliae  of  men  who  had  spent  their  thair  arms.    For  example,  the  most  indefatigable  of 

lives  in  a  camp.  The  main  body  of  the  natives  descended  our  antiquaries  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  scene  of 

from  the  high  ground  to  support  their  fi'iends  in  the  the   memorable  combat  in  which   Agrieola  defeated 


C«  li^acus. 
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Btogmpby.  Qalgacus,  or  the  spot  whereon  he  pitched  his  camp  dur- 
ing' the  winter  which  intervened  betwixt  his  sixth  and 
seventh  campaigns.  Were  it  not  that  the  Historian  de- 
scribes the  line  of  the  Roman  General's  march  in  the 
commencement  of  his  operations  beyond  the  Forth,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  the  battle  of  the 
Grampians  took  place  somewhere  near  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  that  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the 
movements  of  the  army  had  sailed,  not  from  the  Thames 
or  the  Humber,  but  from  the  Mersey,  or  from  the  ports 
of  Anglesea  and  Wales.* 

This  conclusion  derives  some  countenance  from  the 
details  of  the  voyage  performed  by  the  runaway  cohort. 
They  are  described  as  sailing  northward,  along  the 
coast,  till  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  island; 
they  then  turned  their  faces  in  the  opposite  direction, 
bore  down  to  a  lower  latitude,  and  were  at  length  driven 
ashore  in  the  country  of  the  Sueviy  a  German  tribe.f 
Had  they  sailed  from  any  port  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Caledonia,  and  in  their  progress  northward  entered  the 
Pentland  Firth,  they  would  have  reached  land,  either 
in  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but 
could  not  by  any  hazard  have  touched  on  the  coast  of 
Germany,  where  they,  in  fact,  terminated  their  wander- 
ings. We  arrive  at  the  same  result  from  studying  the 
particulars  recorded  by  Tacitus  respecting  the  voyage 
of  discovery  undertaken  by  the  orders  of  Agricola. 
The  Prsefect,  after  sailing  northward  round  the  island, 
arrived  at  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  a  result 
which  unavoidably  suggests  and  confirms  the  opinion, 
that  he  must  have  commenced  his  expedition  somewhere 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland ;  for  had  he  started 
from  the  opposite  coast  and  circumnavigated  the  north- 
em  shores,  he  would  most  probably  have  finished  his 
voyage  in  the  river  Mersey,  or  in  some  one  of  the  Welsh 
harbours.  { 

Connected  with  these  difficulties,  a  similar  obscurity 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  country  of  the  Horesti^  through 
which  the  legions  returned  afler  their  victory  over  Gal- 
gacus.  Cambden,  Lipsius,  Emesti,  and  the  greater 
number  of  commentators,  place  it  on  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  \\\  a  district  known  in  modem  times  by  the 
name  of  Eskdale ;  while  Pinkerton  and  other  geogra- 
phers produce  very  plausible  reasons  for  preferring  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Forth,  and  for  fixing  on  a  tract  of 
land  between  that  river  and  the  Tay.  The  former  of 
these  conjectures  strengthens  the  notion,  that  the  scene 
of  the  hostilities  carried  on  between  Agricola  and  Gal- 
gacus  was  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland :  the  latter, 
of  course,  corroborates  the  more  general  opinion,  that 
the  arms  of  Rome  achieved  their  final  triumph  over 
British  independence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lofly 
mountains  which  separate  the  counties  of  Forfar  and 
Aberdeen.  But  on  neither  side  will  the  arguments 
bear  a  minute  examination,  or  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
result.  § 

It  has  been  inferred  from  an  expression  used  by  Ju- 
venal, that  the  conquests  of  Agricola  did  not  remain 
long  undisturbed  after  his  recall  to  Rome.  The  Poet 
alludes  to  a  war  in  Britain  carried  on  against  the  Ro- 
mans by  a  king  named  Arviragus ;    but  the  allusion, 

*  Tacit,  uhi  tuprH,  c  25.  f  Ibid.  c.  28.  X  Ibid. 

^  We  must  not  neglect  to  stite,  that  Sanson,  in  his  DeKriptUm  de 
tEtnpire  Ronunn,  8fc,  places  the  field  of  battle  in  which  Galgacus 
was  defeated  in  the  Grampians,  near  the  source  of  the  Tsy ;  and 
assigns  to  the  HortMti  the  country  northward  of  that  river,  now 
called  Forfar  or  Angus. 
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perhaps,  is  too  vag^e  to  warrant  an  hlBtorical  conclu-    Titoi 
sion.*  Flina, 

The  victorious  General  sent  to  Domiti&nus  an  ac  ^^<^tii 
coimt  of  his  success,  expressed  in  the  most  unassuming  ^Tv^ 
language,    being  aware  of  the  jealous  feeling  which    f"*^ 
continued  to  lurk  in  the  breast  of  the  Emperor  wherever 
military  glory  was  concerned.     Tlie  fame  of  Agricola, 
notwithstanding,  is  thought  to  have  disturbed  the  selC 
complacency  of  his  master,  who  could  not  conceal  from- 
himself  that  the  mock  Triumphs  of  the  Danube  were 
everywhere  silently  contrasted  with  the  reality  of  the 
splendid  achievements  performed  in  the  British  Province. 
He  gave  orders,  however,  that  the  honours  now  usually  I^«nli  4 
conferred   upon  a  successful  Commander  should  be'^g'i^i^ 
decreed  to  Agricola ;  whose  presence  at  Rome  he  forth- 
with demanded,  under  the  pretext  of  intrusting  him 
with  still  more  important  duties.     But  this  ungenerous 
niler  never  forgave  his  warlike  lieutenant  the  eminence 
to  which  he  had  attained  by  his  important  ser\'ices ;  and 
the  latter,  contented  with  an  honourable  privacy,  spent 
the  residue  of  his  years  in  the  Capital  without  aspiring 
to  any  public  employmentf 

We  return  to  the  domestic  administration  of  Domi- 
tianus,  which  assumed,  as  it  drew  towards  its  close,  a 
deeper  tinge  of  malignity.  His  cruelties  and  avarice 
exhausted,  from  time  to  time,  the  patience  of  the  tribu- 
tary States  which  owned  allegiance  to  his  Government, 
and  drove  them  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  turbulent 
barbarians,  too,  who  claimed  the  fertile  plains  on  either 
side  of  the  Ister,  compelled  him,  in  several  instances, 
to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  to  retire 
from  it  as  ofien  with  very  doubtful  success.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  revolt  of  Antonius,  who  corn* 
manded  in  upper  Germany,  and  the  victory  gained  over 
him  by  Lucius  Maximus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  conqueror,  on  that  occasion,  burnt  all  the  papers 
which  he  found  amongst  the  baggage  of  Antonius; 
with  the  view  of  precluding,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
the  numerous  prosecutions  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  directed  against  men  of  the  greatest  integrity,  on 
the  ground  of  frivolous  suspicions  arising  from  a  casual 
correspondence.  But  the  fear  and  anger  of  Domitianus  ^•^ 
supplied  the  want  of  direct  information.  He  let  loose  ^  ^ 
his  fury  against  all  who  could  be  conceived  to  have  any 
motive  for  wishing  a  change  of  government,  or  even  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  designs  which  were  entertained 
by  Antonius.  Nor  did  their  death  satisfy  his  cruelty. 
He  invented  the  severest  torments  that  could  be  devised; 
and  spared  no  sort  of  punishment  which  combined  ex- 
quisite suffering  with  the  prolongation  of  life.  Hie 
possession  of  wealth  or  of  family  honours  was  accounted 
a  crime,  and  personal  virtues  were  sure  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  violent  death.  Slaves  were  hired  to  impeach 
their  masters,  and  freedmen  their  patrons ;  while  those 
who  had  no  enemy  to  accuse  them,  found  their  very 
friends  converted  into  the  instruments  of  their  destruc* 

tion.l 

At  length  even  his  nearest  relations  began  to  tremble 
for  their  safety ;  and  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  self- 
preservation,  determined  to  deliver  the  world  from  the 
horrors  and  cruelty  which  had  so  long  disgpraced  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars.    A  conspiracy  was  formed  in 


•  Juvenal.  Sai.  vi.  v.  127 : 

out  de  temene  BrtSmmMO 
Bxddit  jirviragm* 
t  Tacit  Agrtctd.  c  39, 42,  44. 
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which  his  wife  is  said  to  have  participated.  Nearly 
all  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  establishment  were  privy 
to  the  intended  murder;  and  finding'  themselves  secure, 
owing  to  the  number  of  their  confederates,  they  post- 
poned the  execution  of  their  design  until  they  gained 
the  concurrence  of  Nerva,  who  had  been  exiled  toTaren- 
tum,  and  whom  they  wished  to  place  on  the  throne  when 
it  should  be  vacant.  On  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  847,  Domitianus  was  despatched  by 
the  dagger  of  Stephanus,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
palace,  who  obtained  admittance  into  his  bed-closet 
under  pretext  of  urgent  business.  The  Emperor's  body 
was  saved  finom  the  indignities  with  which  it  was 
menaced,  by  the  affection  of  his  nurse ;  who  contrived 


to  havjB  it  privately  removed  and  buffed  in  the  country, 
at  a  family  villa  near  the  Latin  way.  Afterwards,  she 
conveyed  his  ashes  to  the  Flavian  Temple,  where  she 
mixed  them  with  those  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus, 
to  whose  infancy  she  had  likewise  dischaiged  the 
duties  of  a  mother.  But  the  statues  and  pictures  which 
fear  or  courtly  adulation  had  erected  to  him,  were 
immediately  pulled  down  and  trampled  underfoot;  and 
to  this  posthumous  revenge  the  Senators  added  an  ex- 
pression of  their  indignation  and  resentment,  which 
they  were  aware  could  only  be  partially  realized.  They 
issued  a  decree  that  the  name  of  Domitianus  should  be 
immediately  struck  out  of  the  Roman  annals,  and  obli- 
terated from  every  public  monument 
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Apollonius,  the  Pythagorean  Philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
750,  four  years  before  the  common  Christian  era.* 
His  reputation  has  been  raised  far  above  his  per* 
sonal  merits,  by  the  attempt  made  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  and  since  revived,t  to  bring  him 
forward  as  a  rival  to  the  Author  of  om*  Religion. 
His  life  was  written  with  this  object,  about  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  by  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 
when  Ammonius  was  systematizing  the  Eclectic 
tenets  to  meet  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines.  Philostratus  engaged  in  tills  work 
at  the  instance  of  his  patroness  Julia  Domna,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  a  Princess  celebrated  for 
her  2(eal  in  the  cause  of  Heathen  Philosophy ;  who 
put  into  his  hands  a  journal  of  the  travels  of  Apol- 
lonius rudely  written  by  one  Damis,  an  Assyrian, 
his  companion.^  This  manuscript,  an  account  of 
his  residence  at  Mgs,  prior  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Damis,  by  Maximus  of  that  city,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters,  some  private  memoranda  rela- 
tive to  his  opinions  and  conduct,  and  lastly  the 
public  records  of  the  cities  he  frequented,  were 
the  principal  documents  from  which  Philostratus 
compiled  his  elaborate  narrative,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.§  It  is  written  with  considerable  elegance, 
but  with  more  ornament  and  attention  to  the  com- 
position than  is  consistent  with  correct  taste.  Though 
it  is  not  a  professed  imitation  of  the  Scripture 
history  of  Christ,  it  contains  quite  enough  to  show 
that  it  was  written  with  a  view  of  rivalling  it; 
Hud  accordingly,  in  the  following  age,  it  was  made 
use   of    in    a    direct    attack    upon    Christianity   by 


*  Olear.  ad  PhiUntr.  i.  12. 

f  By  Lord  Herbert  and  Mr.  Bloont, 

t  Philoftr.t.3. 
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Hierodes*  Pnefect  of  Bithynia,  a  disciple  of  the 
Eclectic  School,  to  whom  a  reply  was  written  by  Euse- 
bius  of  Ciesarea.  The  selection  of  a  Pythagorean  Phi- 
losopher for  the  purpose  of  a  comparison  with  Christ 
was  judicious.  The  attachment  of  the  Pythagorean 
Sect  to  the  discipline  of  the  established  religion,  which 
most  other  Philosophies  neglected ;  its  austerity,  its 
pretended  intercourse  with  Heaven,  its  profession  of 
extraordinary  power  over  nature,  and  the  authoritative 
tone  of  teaching  which  this  profession  countenanced,t 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  proposed  object  But  with 
the  plans  of  the  Eclectics  in  their  attack  upon  Chris- 
tianity we  have  no  immediate  concern. 

Philostratus  begins  his  work  with  an  account  of  the 
prodigies  attending  the  Philosopher's  birth,  which  with 
all  circumstances  of  a  like  nature  we  shall  for  the  pre- 
sent pass  over,  intending  to  make  some  observations 
on  them  in  the  sequel.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  care  of  Euthydemus, 
a  distinguished  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but  being  dis- 
pleased with  the  dissipation  of  that  city,  he  removed 
with  his  master  to  Mgm  a  neighbouring  town,  fre- 
quented as  a  retreat  for  students  in  Philosophy.!  Here 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Platonic,  Stoic,  Epi- 
curean, and  Peripatetic  systems ;  giving,  however,  an 
exclusive  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  which  he  stu- 
died with  Euxenus  of  Heraclea,  a  man  whose  life  ill 
accorded  with  the  ascetic  principles  of  his  Sect.  At 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  years,  according  to  his  Biogra- 
pher, he  resolved  on  strictly  conforming  hiitiself  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and,  if  possible,  rivalling  the 
fame  of  his  master.  He  renounced  animal  food  and 
wine ;  restricted  himself  to  the  use  of  linen  g^ments, 

*  His  work  wu  called  Aiyu  ^tXmxAhn  ir^  Xyrw»i4r'  on  thit 
mibject  lee  Mosheiiii,  JMuerimt,  de  turhmti  perrttenUeres  Plaiamcoa 
Beckmd^  sec.  26. 

♦  Philoitr.  i.  17.  VI.  a.  X  Ibid.  i.  7. 
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Travels, 


Iv.Qgraphy.  and  sandils  made'bf  the  baric  of  trees;  suffered  his  hair 
to  grow ;  and  betook  himself  to  the  Temple  of  ^sciila* 
plus,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  him  with  peculiar 
favour.* 

On  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  took  place 
not  long  afterwards,  he  left  iEgs  for  his  native  place, 
where  he  gave  up  half  his  inheritance  to  his  elder  bro* 
ther,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  reclaimed  irom  a  disso- 
lute course  of  life,  and  the  g^reater  part  of  the  remaindef 
to  his  poorer  relatives.t 

Prior  to  composing  any  Philosophical  work,  he 
though  it  necessary  to  observe  the  silence  of  five  years, 
which  was  the  appointed  initiation  into  the  esoteric 
doctrines  of  his  Sect.  During  this  time  he  exercised  his 
mind  in  storing  up  materials  for  future  reflection.  We 
are  told,  that  on  several  occasions  he  hindered  insurrec- 
tions in  the  cities  in  which  he  resided,  by  the  mute  elo- 
quence of  his  look  and  gestures  ;t — a  fact,  however, 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  to  the  invention  of  his  Bio- 
grapher, who,  in  his  zeal  to  compare  him  to  his  master, 
forgot  that  the  disciples  of  the  Pythagorean  school  de- 
nied themselves  during  their  silence  the  intercourse  of 
mixed  society.^ 

The  period  of  silence  being  expired,  Apollonius 
passed  through  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  dis- 
puting in  the  Temples  in  imitation  of  Pythagoras, 
unfolding  the  mysteries  of  his  Sect  to  such  as  were 
observing  their  probationary  silence,  discoursing  with 
the  Grreek  Priests  about  divine  rites,  and  reforming  the 
worship  of  Barbarian  cities.  ||  This  must  have  been 
his  employment  for  many  years;  the  next  incident 
in  his  life  being  his  eastern  journey,  which  was  not 
undertaken  till  he  was  between  forty  and  fifly  years  of 

His  object  in  this  expedition  was  to  consult  the 
Magi  and  Brachmans  on  Philosophical  subjects ;  in 
which  he  but  followed  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
who  is  said  to  have  travelled  as  far  as  India  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  Nineveh*  where  he  arrived  with 
two  companions,  he  was  joined  by  Damis,  already 
mentioned  as  his  journalist**  Proceeding  thence  to 
Babylon,  he  had  some  interviews  with  the  Magi,  who 
rather  disappointed  his  expectations;  and  was  well 
received  by  Bardanes  the  Parthian  King,  who  after 
detaining  him  at  his  Court  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
years,  dismissed  him  with  marks  of  peculiar  honour,  ft 
From  Babylon  he  proceeded  to  Taxila,  the  seat  of 
Phraotes,  King  of  the  Indians,  who  is  represented  as  an 
adept  in  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy  \ll  and  passing 
on,  at  length  accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition 
by  visiting  larchas.  Chief  of  the  Brachmans,  from  whom 
._ .  -    ■  -    -^  -^  —  —       — — . — .^^ ^  ^— ^^— - 

*  Philostr.  i.  8.    Apolloo.  Spist  5tf 

t  Ibid.  i.  13.  t  Ibid.  i.  14. 15. 

i  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  ||  Philostr.  i.  IS. 

%  See  Olear.  prafat.  ait  vitam.  As  he  died  u.  c.  849,  he  is 
usually  considered  to  have  lived  to  a  huadred.  Since,  however,  liere 
IS  an  interval  of  almost  twenty  yeara  in  which  nothing  imporUnt  hap- 
pens, in  a  part  of  his  life  too  unconoocted  with  any  public  evenU  to 
fix  ite  chronology,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
put  too  early.  Philostratus  says,  that  accounts  varied,  making  him  live 
eighty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  years ;  see  viii.  29.  See  also  ii.  12, 
where,  by  some  inaccuracy,  he  makes  him  to  have  been  in  India 
iwenty  years  before  he  was  at  Babylon.  Olear.  ad  iocum  et  prafai, 
ad  vit.  The  common  date  of  his  birth  is  fixed  by  his  biograpWa 
merely  accidental  mention  of  the  revolt  of  Archelaus  against  the 
Romans,  as  taking  place  before  Apollonius  was  twenty  years  old , 
see  i.  12.     v 

••  Philostr.  i.  19.  ft  ^i<l-  *•  ^^>  ad  fin, 

XJ  Ibid.  ii.  1—40.     Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  110 
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he  is  said  to  have  learned  many  valuable  theurgic  ApoltoDiai 
secrets.*  •  Tyiwm. 

On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  after  an  absence  of  ^-^  ^^^ 
about  five  years,  he  stationed  himself  for  a  time  in  '"^ 
Ionia ;  where  the  fame  of  his  travels  and  his  austere 
mode  of  life  procured  considerable  attention  to  his 
Philosophical  harangues.  The  cities  sent  embassies  to 
him,  ddcreeing'  him  public  honours ;  while  the  Oracles 
pronounced  him  more  than  mortal,  and  referred  the 
sick  to  him  for  relief,  f 

From  Ionia  he  passed  over  to  Gheece,  and  made  his  \^  ^^^ 
first  tour  through  its  principal  cities  \\  visiting  the 
Temples  and  Oracles,  reforming  the  divine  rites,  and 
sometimes  exercising  his  theurgic  skill.  Eicept  at 
Sparta,  however,  he  seems  to  have  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. At  Eleusis  his  application  for  admittance  to  the 
Mysteries  was  unsuccessfiil ;  as  was,  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life  a  similar  attempt  at  the  Cave  of  Trophonius.§ 
In  both  places  his  reputation  for  Magic  was  the  cause 
of  his  exclusion. 

Hitherto  our  memoir  has  g^iven  the  unvaried  life  of 
a  mere  Pythagorean,  which  may  be  comprehended  in 
three  words,  mysticism,  travel,  and  disputation.  From 
the  date  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  which  succeeded  his  VUiuKcet 
Grecian  tour,  it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  times ;  and  though  much  may  be  owing; 
to  the  invention  of  Philostratus,  there  is  neither  reason 
nor  necessity  for  supposing  the  narrative  to  be  in 
substance  untrue. 

Nero  had  at  this  time  prohibited  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophy, alleging  that  it  was  made  the  pretence  for 
Magical  practices  ;| — and  the  report  of  his  excesses  so 
alarmed  the  followers  of  Apollonius  as  they  approached 
Rome,  that  out  of  thirty-four  who  had  accompanied 
him  thus  far,  eight  only  could  be  prevailed  on  to  pro- 
ceed. On  his  arrival  the  strangeness  of  his  proceedings 
caused  him  to  be  brought  successively  before  the  Con-  Broiv^>(^ 
sul  Telesinusand  Tigellinus  the  Minister  of  Nero  \S  both  ^^ 
of  whom  however  dismissed  him  after  examination ; 
the  former  from  a  secret  leaning  towards  Philosophy, 
the  latter  from  fear  (as  we  are  told)  of  his  extraordinary 
powers.  He  was  in  consequence  allowed  to  go  about 
at  his  pleasure  from  Temple  to  Temple,  haranguing  the 
people,  and  prosecuting  his  reforms  in  the  worship 
paid  to  the  Gods.  But  here,  as  before,  we  discover 
marks  of  incorrectness  in  the  Biographer.  Had  the 
edict  against  Philosophers  been  as  severe  as  he  repre- 
sents, neither  Apollonius,  nor  Demetrius  the  Cynic, 
who  joined  him  afler  his  arrival,  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain ;  certainly  not  Apollonius,  after  his 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  Magical  powers  in  the 
presence  of  Tigellinus.** 

Denied  by  Philostratus  all  insight  into  the  circum- 

•  Philostr.  iii.  51. 

t  Ibid.  iv.  1.  It  is  observable  that  this  is  the  first  distinct  mention 
which  his  Biographer  firaiBhes  of  his  pretending  to  eKtiaordinary  po«-er. 
The  history  of  Laciao's  Alexander  leads  us  to  suspect  a  secret  andtr- 
standing  between  him  and  the  Priests,  who  might  not  be  nnviilias  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  exertions  and  mira- 
cles of  St.  Paul  about  that  time  in  the  same  parts.  That  the  Apostle* 
were  opposed  by  counter  pretensions  to  miraculous  power,  we  learn 
from  AeU,  ch.  xiii.  ▼.  8 ;  see  also  Aett^  ch.  viu.  and  xix. 

jPhUostr.  iv.  11,  <r/sey. 

\  When  denied  at  the  latter  place,  he  forced  his  ^i-ay  id.    Ibui. 

g  Ibid,  iv.35.    Brucker  (vol.  ii.  p.  118)  with  reason  thinks  this 
prohibition  extended  only  to  the  profession  of  magic. 
\  Ibid.  iv.  40,  &c. 
**  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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stances  which  influenced  the  movements  of  Apollonius, 
.we  must  attend  whither  he  thinks  fit  to  conduct  him. 
We  find  him  next  in  Spain,  taking  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy forming^  against  Nero  hy  Vindez  and  others.* 
The  political  partisans  of  that  day  seem  to  have  made 
use  of  professed  jugglers  and  Magicians  to  gain  over 
the  body  of  the  people  to  their  interests.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  Nero's  banishing  snch  characters  from 
Ilome;t  and  Apollonius  had  probably  been  already 
serviceable  in  this  way  at  the  Capital,  as  he  was  now 
in  Spain,  and  immediately  after  to  Vespasianos ;  and  at 
a  later  period  to  Nerva. 

His  next  expeditions  were  to  Africa,  to  Sicily,  and 
so  to  Greece,!  but  as  they  do  not  supply  any  thing  of 
importance  to  the  elucidation  of  his  character,  it  may 
be  sufficient  thus  to  have  noticed  them.  At  Athens 
he  obtained  the  initiation  in  the  Mysteries,  for  which  he 
had  on  his  former  visit  unsuccessfiilly  applied. 

The  following  Spring,  the  seventy-third  of  his  life 
according  to  the  common  calculation,  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  :$  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Vespa- 
sianus,  who  had  just  assumed  the  purple,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  countenancing  his  proceedings  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Religrion*  Apollonius  might  be  recommended 
to  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  fame  of  his  travels,  his 
reputation  for  theurgic  knowledge,  and  his  late  acts  in 
Spain  against  Nero.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
bring  two  individuals  into  contact,  each  of  whom  has 
in  his  turn  been  made  to  rival  Christ  «nd  his  Apostles 
in  pretensions  to  miraculous  power.  Thus,  claims 
which  appeared  to  be  advanced  on  distinct  grounds 
are  found  to  coalesce,  and  by  the  union  of  their  separate 
inconsistencies  contribute  to  expose  each  other.  The 
celebrated  cures  by  Vespasianus  are  connected  with  the 
i>rdinary  juggles  of  the  Pythagorean  School ;  and  Apol- 
lonius is  found  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  be 
the  mere  tool  of  political  factions.  But  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  latter  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

His  Biographer's  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
the  Emperor,  which  is  perhaps  substantially  correct, 
is  amusing  fix>m  the  regard  whidi  both  parties  paid  to 
ejgfect  in  their  behaviour.)  The  latter,  on  entering 
Alexandria  was  met  by  the  great  body  of  the  Magistrates, 
Pnefects,  and  Philosophers  of  the  city;  but  not  dis- 
covering Apollonius  in  the  number,  he  hastily  asked, 
*'  whether  the  Tyancean  was  in  Alexandria,"  and  when 
told  he  was  philosophizing  in  the  Serapeum,  proceeding 
thither  he  suppliantly  entreated  him  to  make  him 
Emperor ;  and,  on  the  Philosopher's  answering  he  had 
already  done  so  in  praying  for  a  just  and  venerable 
Sovereigpn,^  he  avowed  his  determination  of  putting 

•  Pbiloslr.  V.  10. 

t  Astrologers  were  concerned  in  Libo's  conspiracy  against  Tiberius^ 
and  punished.  Vespasianus^  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  pre- 
sently, made  use  or  them  in  furthering  his  political  plans.  Tacit. 
HiMt,  il.  78.  *  We  read  of  their  predicting  Nero's  accession,  the  deaths 
of  Vitcllius  and  Domitianus,  &c.  They  were  sent  into  banishment  by 
Tiberias,  Claudras,  Vitellius,  and  Domitianus.  Philostratus  describes 
Nero  as  issuing  his  edict  on  leaving  the  Capital  for  Greece,  iv.  47. 
Theae  circumstances  seem  to  imply  that  astrology,  magic,  &c.  were 
at  that  time  of  considerable  service  m  political  intrigues. 

;  Philostr.  ▼.  11,  &c.  §  Ibid.  v.  20,  &c. 

jj  Ibid.  V.  27. 

1  Tadtot  itlafes,  that  when  Vespasiaaus  was  going  to  the  Serapeum^ 
ui  tuper  rebtu  imperii  eontuleret,  Basilides  an  Egyptian,  who  was 
at  the  time  eighty  niUes  distant,  suddenly  appeared  to  him ;  from  his 
name  the  Emperor  drew  an  omen  that  the  God  sanctioned  his  assum]^- 
tion  of  the  Imperial  power.  Hist.  \y.S2,  This  sufficiently  agrees  m 
atthataace  with  tile  aarrative  of  Fhiktstratna  to  gife  the  latter  some 


himself  entirely  into  his  hands,  and  of  declining  the 
supreme  power  unless  he  could  obtain  his  countenance 
in  assuming  it.*  A  formal  consultation  was  in  conse- 
quence held,  at  which,  besides  Apollonius,  Dio  and 
Euphrates,  Stoics  in  the  Emperor's  train,  were  allowed 
to  deliver  their  sentiments ;  when  the  latter  Philosopher 
entered  an  honest  protest  against  the  sanction  Apollo- 
nius was  giving  to  the  ambition  of  Vespasianus,  and  ad- 
vocated the  restoration  of  the  Roman  State  to  its  ancient 
republican  form.f  This  difference  of  opinion  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between  the  rival  advi- 
sers, to  which  Philostratus  makes  frequent  allusion  in 
the  course  of  his  history.  Euphrates  is  mentioned  by 
the  ancients  in  terms  of  high  commendation  ;  by  Pliny 
especially,  who  knew  him  well.}  He  seems  to  have 
seen  through  his  opponent's  character,  as  we  g^ather 
even  from  Philostratus  ;§  and  when  so  plain  a  reason 
exists  for  the  dislike  which  Apollonius,  in  his  Letters, 
and  Philostratus,  manifest  towards  him,  their  censure 
must  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  testimony  of 
unbiassed  writers. 

After  parting  from  Vespasianus,  Apollonius  undertook 
an  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  held  discussions 
with  the  Gymnosophists,  and  visited  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile.)  On  his  return  he  received  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  being  pleased  with  the 
modesty  of  the  conqueror,  wrote  to  him  in  commenda- 
tion of  it.  Titus  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos 
in  Cilicia,  for  the  sake  of  his  advice  on  various  subjects, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  at  some  fiiture 
time  he  would  visit  him  at  Rome.lT 

On  the  succession  of  Domitianus,  he  became  once 
more  engaged  in  the  political  commotions  of  the  day, 
exerting  himself  to  excite  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor 
against  the  Emperor.**  These  proceedings  at  length 
occasioned  an  order  from  the  Government  to  bring  him 
to  Rome;  which,  however,according  to  hisBiogpnapher*s 
account,  he  anticipated  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
himself,  under  the  idea  that  by  his  prompt  appearance 
he  might  remove  the  Emperor's  jealousy,  and  save 
Nerva  and  others  whose  political  interests  he  had 
been  promoting.  On  arriving  at  Rome  he  was  brought 
before  Domitianos;  and  when,  very  inconsistently  with 
his  wish  to  shield  his  friends  from  suspicion,  he 
launched  out  into  praise  of  Nerva,  he  was  forced  away 
into  prison  to  the  company  of  the  worst  criminals,  his 
hair  and  beard  were  cut  short,  and  his  limbs  loaded 
with  chains.  After  some  days  he  was  brought  to  trial ; 
the  charges  against  him  being  the  singularity  of  his 
dress  and  appearance,  his  being  called  a  God,  his 
foretelling  a  pestilence  at  Ephesus,  and  his  sacrificing 
a  child  with  Nerva  for  the  purpose  of  augury. tt  Phi- 
probability..  It  was  on  ibis  occasion  that  the  famous  cures  are  said 
to  have  been  wrought. 

m  As  Egypt  supplied  Rome  with  com,  Vespasiauua  by  uking 
possession  of  that  country  almost  secured  to  himself  the  Empire. 
Tacit.  Hiift.  ii.  82,  iii.  8.  Philostratus  however  insinuates  that  he 
was  mireaffy  in  poaseasion  of  supreme  power,  and  came  to  Egypt  for 
the  sanction  of  Apollonius.    Ttiw /th  .mf;^^  mcry^Voy,  im^i^tm 

t  Philostr.  V.  31. 
t  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  566, 4^c. 

$  Ibid.  Y.  37,  he  makes  ^iphratessay  to  Vespasianus,  *4X«r«f  im,  Z 
fimetXtv,  rJkv  ^iv  Mwrk  pvrip  twmini  m}  «rri{ir  rii»  S)  OeoKKvretw 
pieMemv  irm^auvi  mmrmipttf^fAnM  ^kf  rS  hiv  ir§Xkn  mi)  «Mitr«,  4^mI# 
ttrmi0wu   See  firucker ;  and  Apollon.  Epitt,  8. 
I)  Ibtd.vi.  l,«c.  Y  Ibid. vi.39, ftc 

••  Ibid.  vii.  1,  Ac  9fi9  Brapker,  vol.  ii.  p.^  128. 
ft  Ibid.  viii.  5, 6,  &c.    On  account  of  hia  foretelling  the  peatileneg 
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lostratus  supplies  ub  with  an  ample  defenoe#  which  he 
wot  to  haee  delivered,*  had  he  not  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  suddenly  vanished  from  the  Court,  and 
transported  himself  to  Puteoli,  whither  he  had  before 
sent  on  Damis. 

This  is  the  only  miraculous  occurrence  which  forces 
itself  into  the  history  as  a  component  part  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  the  rest  being  of  easy  omission  without  any  detri- 
ment to  its  entireness.f  And  strictly  speaking,  even  here 
it  is  not  the  miracle  of  transportation  which  interferes 
with  its  continuity,  but  his  mere  liberation  from  con- 
finement ;  which,  though  we  should  admit  the  arbitrary 
assertions  of  Philostratus,  seems  very  clearly  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  regular  course  of  business.  He 
allows  that  just  before  the  Philosopher's  pretended 
disappearance,  Domitianus  had  publicly  acquitted  him, 
and  that  after  the  miracle  he  proceeded  to  hear  the 
cause  next  in  order,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;{  and 
tells  us,  moreover,  that  Apollonius  on  his  return  from 
Greece  gave  out  that  he  had  pleaded  his  own  cause 
and  so  escaped,  no  allusion  being  made  to  a  miraculous 
preservation.§ 

After  spending  two  years  in  the  latter  country  in  his 
usual  Philosophical  disputations,  he  passed  into  Ionia. 
According  to  his  Biographer's  chronology,  he  was  now 
approaching  the  completion  of  his  hundredth  year.  We 
may  easily  understand,  therefore,  that  when  invited  to 
Rome  by  Nerva,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Empire, 
he  declined  the  proposed  honour  with  an  intimation 
that  their  meeting  must  be  deferred  to  another  state 
of  being.||  His  death  took  place  shortly  after ;  and 
Ephesus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete  are  variously  mentioned 
as  the  spot  at  which  it  occurred.^  A  Temple  was 
dedicated  to  him  at  Tyana,**  which  was  in  consequence 
accounted  one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  permitted  the 
privilege  of  electing  its  own  Magistrates. ft 

He  is  said  to  have  written}}  a  treatise  upon  Judicial 
Astrology,  a  work  on  Sacrifices,  another  on  Oracles,  a 
Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  account  of  the  answers  he 
received  from  Trophonius,  besides  the  memoranda 
noticed  in  the  opening  of  our  memoir.  A  collection  of 
Letters  ascribed  to  him  is  still  extant.§§ 

It  may  be  regretted  that  so  copious  a  history,  as  that 
which  we  have  abridged,  should  not  contain  more 
authentic  and  valuable  matter.  Both  the  secular  trans- 
he  was  honoured  as  a  God  by  the  Ephesians,  vii.  21.  Hence  this 
prediction  appeared  in  the  incuctment. 

*  ETra  Ml  K^y§9  mir§X»ymt  l  htirmr»§  fubiM  yt  rtnrmrTU  yiftwtrir^ 
^iM#f,  mytMn  7rt  )?fw  ftf  fUrwt  mttrf  0wi^im^Mnrmi  n  y^m^-  Euseb. 
Ill  Hier.  41. 

t  Perhaps  his  causing  the  writing  of  the  indictment  to  \'anish 
from  the  paper,  when  he  was  brought  t^fore  Tigellious,  may  be  an  ex- 
ception, as  being  the  allezed  cause  of  his  acquittal.  In  general,  how- 
ever, no  consequence  follows  from  his  marvellous  actions :  e.  g,  when 
imprisoned  by  Domitianus,  in  order  to  show  Danua  his  power,  he  is 
described  as  drawing  his  leg  out  of  the  fetters,  and  then — as  putting 
it  back  again.  E»fl^^Mr«»r«  mS  r§  rsiX«f ,  ri  rS  hhftifn  m«raiv,  viL 
A  mat  exertion  of  power  with  apparently  a  small  object 

{  Philostr.viii.  8,  9.  *En)  tk  ««4iAii  ru  XmrnwrnfU,  hufUftMt  mmi  w 
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actions  of  the  times  and  the  history  of  CfarisUamtf  AmIIodiiii 
might  have  been  illustrated  by  the  life  of  one,  who,  l^aaui. 
while  an  inotnmient  of  the  partisans  of  Vindex,  Vespa- 
sianus,  and  Nerva,  was  a  contemporary,  and  in  some 
respects  a  rival  of  the  Apostles ;  and  who,  probably,  was 
with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  and  Rome.*    As  far  as  his 
personal  character  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lamented  in  these  omissions.     Both  his  Biographer's 
panegyric  and  his  own  Letters  convict  him  of  pedantry, 
self-conceit,  and  afiectation  incompatible  with  the  feel- 
ings  of  an  enlarged,  cultivated,  or  amiable  mincL    His  „.  ^' 
virtues,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  temperance  and  teT^. 
a  disreg^ard  of  wealth ;  and  without  them  it  would  have  uumd. 
been  hardly  possible  for  him  to  have  gained  the  popu- 
larity which  he  enjoyed.    The  great  object  of  his  ambi 
tion  was  to  emulate  the  fame  of  his  master ;  and  his 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  fully  rewarded  by  the  general 
admiration  he  attracted,  the  honours  paid  him  by  the 
Oracles,  and  the  attentions  shown  him  by  men  in  power. 

We  might  have  been  inclined,  indeed,  to  suspect  that 
his  reputation  existed  principally  in  his  Biogr^iher's 
panegyric  were  it  not  mentioned  by  other  writers. 
The  celebrity  which  he  has  enjoyed  since  the  writings 
of  the  Eclectics,  by  itself  afibrds  but  ^  faint  presumption 
of  his  notoriety  before  they  speared.  Yet  after  all 
allowances,  there  remains  enough  to  show  that,  how- 
ever fabulous  the  details  of  his  history  may  be,  there 
was  something  extraordinary  in  his  life  and  character. 
Some  foundation  there  must  have  been  for  state- 
ments which  his  eulogists  were  able  to  maintain  in  the 
&ce  of  those  who  would  have  spoken  cmt  had  they  been 
altogether  novel.  Pretensions  never  before  advanced  AiiuMa 
must  have  excited  the  surprise  and  contempt  of  the  ' ' 
advocates  of  Christianity .f  Yet  Eusebius  styles  him  a 
wise  man,  and  seems  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Phi- 
lostratus, except  in  the  miraculous  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive.} Lactantius  does  not  deny  that  a  statae  was 
erected  to  him  at  Ephesus  ;§  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris^ 
who  even  wrote  his  life,  speaks  of  him  as  the  admira- 
tion of  the  countries  he  traversed,  and  the  favourite  of 
Monarchs.||  One  of  his  works  was  deposited  in  the 
palace  at  Antium  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  also 
formed  a  collection  of  his  letters  ;f  statues  were  erected 
to  him  in  the  temples,  divine  honours  paid  him  by 
Caracalla,  Alexander  Severus,  and  Aurelianus,  and  ma- 
gical virtue  attributed  to  his  name.** 

It  has  in  consequence  been  made  a  subject  of  dis-Mirar^^ 
pute,  how  iar  his  reputation  was  built  upon  that  sup-P'**'^ 
posed  claim  to  extraordinary  power  which,  as  was 
noticed  in  the  opening  of  our  memoir,  has  led  to  his 
comparison  with  sacred  names.  If  it  could  be  phown 
that  he  did  advance  such  pretensions,  and  upon  the 
streng^  of  them  was  admitted  as  an  object  of  divine 
honour,  a  case  would  be  made  out,  not  indeed  so  strong 
as  that  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  yet  remarkable 
enough  to  demand  our  serious  examination.    Assuming, 
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6  Ibid.  viii.  15.  II  Ibid.  riii.  27. 

1  Ibid.  viii.  30.  *♦  Ibid.  i.  6,  viii.  29. 

H  A  coin  of  Hadrian's  reign  is  extant  with  the  inscription,  Tmkm 
A^ii,  mtr^XH,  mvrnifut,  Olear.  ad  PkUattr,  viii.  31. 

H  See  Bayle,  art.  ^poltamui ;  and  Brucker. 

^  Bishop  liojd  considers  them  spurious,  but  Otearius  and  Bracker 
show  that  there  is  good  reason  from  internal  evidence  to  suppose  them 
genuine.  See  Clear.  Addend,  'md  frmfmU  Xpist^L ;  and  Bfaeker, 
vol*  ii.  p.  147. 


*  Apollonius  continued  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  £cc.  from  a.  o.  50  to 
about  59,  and  was  at  Rome  from  a.  d.  63  to  66.    8c  Faul  pened 


through  Ionia  into  Greece  a.  d.  53,  and  was  at  Epbenu  a.'d.  54i 
and  again  from  a.  o.  66  to  58 ;  he  was  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  65  and  66, 
when  he  was  martyred. 

f  Lncian  and  Apuleius  speak  of  bun  at  if  his  naoM  were  iiun3iar 
to  them.  Olear.  yrttf.  md  FUt. 

I  Ih  HieroeL  5.  (  /mat.  t.  8. 

II  See  Bayle,  arL  ApoUomuB;  and  Cudworth,  ImttB.  S^.if  14. 
Y  Philostr.  viii.  19,  20. 

**  See£MebiuSyVopiiciis,lAQpridi«i»aicaa  qaoiadbyBaylf. 
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then,  or  overlooking  this  necessary  condition,  sceptical 
writers  have  heen  forward  to  uige  the  history  an^  cha- 
racter of  ApoUonius  as  creating  a  difficulty  in  the  argu* 
ment  for  Christianity  derived  from  Miracles ;  while 
their  opponents  have  sometimes  attempted  to  account 
for  a  phenomenon  of  which  they  had  not  yet  ascertained 
the  existence,  and  most  gratuitously  have  ascribed  his 
supposed  power  to  the  influence  of  the  Evil  principle.* 
On  examination,  we  shall  find  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  supposing  that  ApoUonius  worked  Miracles,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  or  that  he  professed  to  work 
them  ;  or  that  he  rested  his  authority  on  extraordinary 
works  of  any  kind;  and  it  is  strange  indeed  that  Chris- 
tians, with  victory  in  their  hands,  should  have  so  mis- 
managed their  cause  as  to  establish  an  objection  where 
none  existed,  and  in  their  haste  to  extricate  themselves 
from  an  imaginary  difficulty,  to  overturn  one  of  the 
main  arguments  for  revealed  Religion. 

To  state  these  pretended  prodigies  is  in  most  cases 
a  refutation  of  their  daim  upon  our  notice,t  and  even 
those  which  are  not  in  themselves  exceptionable,  be- 
come so  from  the  circumstances  or  manner  in  which 
they  took  place.  ApoUonius  is  said  to  have  been  an 
incarnation  of  the  Qod  Proteus ;  his  birth  was  announced 
by  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt  and  a  chorus  of  swans  ; 
his  death  signalized  by  a  wonderful  voice  calling  him 
up  to  Heaven ;  and  after  death  he  speared  to  a  youth 
to  convince  him  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.|  He  is 
reported  tQ  have  known  the  language  of  birds  ;  to  have 
evoked  the  Spirit  of  Achilles ;  to  have  dislodged  a 
demon  from  a  boy ;  to  have  detected  an  Empusa  who 
was  seducing  a  youth  into  marriage ;  when  brought 
before  Tigellinus,  to  have  caused  the  writing  of  the 
indictment  to  vanish  from  the  paper ;  when  imprisoned 
by  Domitianus,  to  have  miraculously  released  himself 
from  his  fetters ;  to  have  discovered  the  soul  of  Amasis 
in  the  body  of  a  lion ;  to  have  cured  a  youth  attacked  by 
hydrophobia,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  Telephus  the 
Mysian.§  In  declaring  men's  thoughts  and  distant 
events  he  indulged  most  liberally ;  adopting  a  brevity, 
which  seemed  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
while  it  secttred  his  prediction  from  the  possibility  of  an 
entire  failure.  For  instance :  he  gave  previous  inti- 
mation of  Nero's  narrow  escape  from  lightning;  fore* 
told  the  short  reigpns  of  his  successors ;  informed  Ves- 
pasianus  at  Alexandria  of  the  burning  of  the  Capitol ; 
predicted  the  violent  death  of  Titus  by  a  relative;  dis- 
covered a  knowledge  of  the  private  history  of  his  Egyp- 
tian guide ;  foresaw  the  wreck  of  a  ship  he  had  embarked 
in,  and  the  execution  of  a  Cilician  Propretor.||  We 
must  not  omit  his  first  predicting  and  then  removing  a 
pestilence  at  Ephesus ;   the  best  authenticated  of  his 


*  Sm  Bnicker  on  this  point,  toL  ii.  p.  141,  who  refers  to  various 
muthors.  Eosebios  takes  a  more  sober  view  of  the  question,  allowing 
the  substance  of  the  history,  but  disputing  the  extraordiniiy  parti. 
See  in  HierocL  5  and  12. 

t  Most  of  them  are  imitations  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Pytha- 
goras. 

t  See  PhUostr.  i.  4,  5,  viii.  30,  31 .  He  insinuates  (cf.  viii.  29  with 
31)  that  ApoUonius  was  taken  up  alive.    See  Euseb.  8. 

(  Ibid.  iv.  3,  16, 20, 25, 44,  ▼.  42,  yi.  43.  vii.  38. 

tl  Ibid.  i.  12,  iv.  24,  43,  v.  11—13,  18,  30,  vi.  3,  32.  His 
prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the  PlropraBtor  is  conveyed  in  the  mere 
exclamation, — S  ii  luim  il/«(f«,  meanmg  the  day  of  his  execution ;  of 
the  short  reigns  of  Nero's  sncoessors,  in  his  saving,  that  many  Thebatu 
'wonldsttocm  htm ;  U  xi^  m»fuim  ^«^W,  adds  Philostratus,  ii;c#e«m 
a#  ri  rSv  ^EXXmm  wfttyftmrm,  A  uke  ambiguity  ttteadsy  more  or 
les%  aU  his  pcedictaoaa. 


pro^sed  Miracles,  heing  attested  hy  the  erecting  of  a  Apollonias 
statue  to  him  in  consequence.     He  is  said  to  have  put  ^aq**'^. 
an  end  to  the  malady  by  commanding  an  aged  man  to  * 
be  stoned,  whom  he  pointed  out  as  its  author,  and  who 
when  the  stones  were  removed  was  found  changed  into 
the  shape  of  a  dog.* 

On  the  insipidity  and  incondusiveness  of  most  of 
these  legends,  considered  as  evidences  o  fextraordinary 
power,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  yet  these  are  the  pro- 
digies which  some  writers  have  put  in  competition  with 
the  Christian  Miracles,  and  which  others  have  thought  x^eiV 
necessary  to  ascribe  to  Satanic  influence.  Two  indeed  insipidity. 
there  are  which  must  be  mentioned  by  themselves,  as 
being  more  worthy  our  attention  than  the  rest :  his 
raising  a  young  maid  at  Rome,  who  was  being  carried 
to  burial,  and  his  proclaiming  at  Ephesus  the  assassina 
tion  of  Domitianus  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  took 
place.t  But,  not  to  speak  at  present  of  the  want  of 
all  satisfactory  evidence  for  either  fact,  the  account  of 
the  former,  we  may  observe,  bears  in  its  language  and 
detail  evident  marks  of  being  written  in  imitation  of 
Scripture  Miracles,|  and  the  latter  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  political  artifice  employed  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  tyrant,  and  exaggerated  by  the  Biographer.§ 

But  the  trifling  character  of  most  of  these  prodigfies 
is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  the  means  by 
which  the  author  professed  to  work  them,  and  the 
cause  to  which  he  referred  them.  Of  Miracles,  indeed, 
which  are  asserted  to  proceed  from  the  Author  of  nature, 
sobriety,  dignity  and  conclusiveness  may  fairly  be  re- 

•  Phtlostr.  iv.  10. 
t  Ibid.  iv.  45,  and  viii.  26. 

%  This  is  manifest  from  the  passage :  Kmh  iv  £^f  ymfui  nhmwi 
l)«»li,  mmi  i  fif/Af /«f  n»tXMht  Wi  »X/rfi,  fimp  irUm  i«^  mriXu   y^^f*^» 

Tqy  KXipffv.  Zyit  yd(  y/»Mt  rSf  Iwi  r^  Mi^f^HfV0i9  irmyr^.  Kmt  if^ 
n^r§  §  r$  iuf»»  «vrii  i/n ;  «  ftU  ^  r^XA*/  ^»vr»  kiyn  my^^^vuf  m&rett  •*** 
rSv  Xiym  m  %^rt*fiu§i  rt  nm  TtU  •X«f^rtJf  lyu'^tvrtf*  'O  7k,  uhv  «XX'  ii 
$rpoeayltafte¥09  avriif,  Mm  n  nm  m^tttSt  iruir^,  afpvvyiere  rJiv 
iMf«v  rS  i$mSrr§t  #mtv  Km)  0ft7v^y  ve  ^  iraU  alp^xev,  ewav 
fj\j9i  re  ev  rtjv  oiKtav  rS  Trarphv  iSm^  A  AX»^mr  ^w^i  rv 
'H^Xivf  «MCWi7r«.  Cf.  Mark,  ch.  v.  v.  39, &c.  Luke,  ch.  vii.  v.  1 1. 
See  also  John,  ch.  xL  v.  41—43.  jtcit,  ch  iii.  v.  4^6.  In  the  sequel,  the 
parents  offer  him  money,  which  he  gives  as  a  portion  to  the  damseL 
See  2  Kingt,  ch.  v.  v.  15  and  1 6,  and  other  similar  passages  ofScripture. 
$■  As  ApoUonius  was  before  this  busily  engaged  in  promoting 
Nervals  interests  among  the  I^nians,  it  seems  probable  that  the  words 
in  question  were  utter^  with  a  similar  view.  Dion  (lib.  67)  men- 
tions a  person  in  Germany  who  predicted  the  death  of  Domitianus ;  and 
says  that  the  astrologera,  (among  whom  Tsetses  numbers  ApoUonius) 
had  foretold  Nervals  advancement.  There  is  little  doubt  all  these 
predictions  were  intended  to  compass  their  own  accomplishment 
Dion  confirms  Philostretus's  account  of  the  occurrence  in  question  ; 
but  merely  says,  that  ApoUonius  •mCJLi  twi  rtm  XjVm  y^xiv  it 
EipUtf  h  nmi  Iri^^it,  nm  <rv*ycaXeea9  ri  wXMft,  cried  out  HMX£g 
2r\fMn,  &C.  lib.  67.  He  then  adds,  rSr«  ftk*  iheti  i^^tnr*,  »j^v 
fuf^tmut  Tit  •wtrrn^ — an  assurance  truly  satisfsctory  in  testimony 
given  130  years  after  the  event  Allowing,  however,  for  some  ex- 
aggeration, his  account  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  exclamation  of  ApoUonius  was  intended  to  subserve  a  poli- 
tical purpose.  Let  us  now  see  how  PhUostratus  has  embellished  the 
story.  AMiXt>«^Mf  n#2  t«  r*»  \v0T!n  mhrn  »arm  fu^nfuS^Uty  •rt 
^  mmI  rtL  If  tmV  fim^tXthit  tyiytir^,  wfirn  ^»  v^»i  r^f  ^m*w»  At 
%tUmf  u*  iXXn-irrf^M  i^  ««ri^  rjif  Utvcv  \»HbfU9,  4f^t«ny,jr«  vwTf 
pgrt^i  >Jy»n  ^M^ri  ri  Irt^w  iSrm  wmwnen,  Siin^  ti  rm  Xi>«v 
tjMnrivTtf '  ^•^mt  n  ^vht  t$  rj^y  y^t,  urn  ^i^«^  '>'f/«  h  rhrrm^*  rit 
finfutratt,  r«7t  tm  T«^«tyy«y,  «>«7i,  ■$•*•  mx  ^rri^  is  MrrM*r^  mit 
u%0Xn  mXnitimt  XXum,  aXX'  mtrrm  i^m  nmi  CvXXa^Cwu*  Smm^v  '^*}t^ 
fMm  EavirXiryMtvtir  Hi  rnt  Ef  («v,  vapijv  t^ap  ^laXe^o^evw  wa^a, 
(here  he  differs  from  Dion  in  an  essential  point)  In^x*"'*  '*'«*  ** 
imfSmt  irK  m  yi»wrm  tt  rSf  mfttfiCiXsn  ffXcf ,  ^iht,  HHV,  S  m\if* 
i  ym^  TMftum  mwwfmitrm  rnfu^,  hc  viiL  26. 
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Blof  raphy.  quired ;  but  when  an  individual  aifferibes  his  extraordi- 
nary power  to  his  knowledge  of  some  merely  human 
secret,  impropriety  does  but  evidence  his  own  want  of 
taste,  and  ambiguity  his  want  of  skill.  We  have  no 
longer  a  right  to  expect  a  great  end»  worthy  means,  or 
a  frugal  and  judicious  application  of  the  Miraculous 
gifl.  Now,  Apoilonius  claimed  nothing  beyond  a  fuller 
insight  into  nature  than  others  had ;  a  knowledge  6f 
the  fated  and  immutable  laws  to  which  it  is  conformed, 
T^e  iT  nature  ^^  ^®  hidden  springs  on  which  it  moves.*  He  brought 
ni  his  pre-  a  secret  from  the  East  and  used  it ;  and  though  he  pro- 
(rnsi'jns.  fessed  to  be  favoured,  and  in  a  manner  taught  by  good 
Spirits,t  yet  he  certainly  referred  no  part  of  his  power 
to  a  Supreme  intelligence.  Theurgic  virtues,  or  those 
which  consisted  in  communion  with  the  Powers  and  Prin* 
ciples  of  nature,  were  high  in  the  scale  of  Pythagorean 
excellence,  and  to  them  it  was  that  he  ascribed  his  ex« 
traordinary  gifl.  By  temperate  living,  it  was  said,  the 
mind  was  endued  with  ampler  and  more  exalted  faculties 
than  it  otherwise  possessed  ;  partook  more  fiiUy  of  the 
nature  of  the  One  universal  Soul,  was  gifled  with  Pro« 
phetic  inspiration,  and  a  kind  of  intuitive  perception 
of  secret  things.^  This  power,  derived  from  the  favour 
of  the  celestial  Deities,  who  were  led  to  distinguish 
the  virtuous  and  high-minded,  was  quite  distinct  from 
Mag^c,  an  infamous,  uncertain,  and  deceitful  art,  con* 
sisting  in  a  compulsory  power  over  infernal  Spirits, 
operating  by  means  of  Astrology,  Auguries  and  Sacri- 
fices, and  directed  to  the  personal  emolument  of  those 
who  cultivated  it.§  To  our  present  question,  however, 
this  distinction  is  unimportant.  To  whichever  principle 
the  Miracles  of  Apoilonius  be  referred,  Theurgy  or  Ma- 
gic, in  either  case  they  are  independent  of  the  First 
Cause*  and  not  granted  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.|| 

We  have  also  incidentally  shown  that  they  did  not 
profess  to  be  Miracles  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  that  is,  evident  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
At  the  utmost  they  do  but  exemplify  ih%  aphorism 
**  knowledge  is  power."^  Such  as  are  within  the  range 
of  human  knowledge  are  no  Miracles.  Those  of  them, 
on  the  contrary,  which  arc  beyond  it,  will  be  found  on 
inspection  to  be  unintelligible^  and  to  convey  no  cri- 
dence.  The  prediction  of  an  earthquake  (for  instance) 
is  not  necessarily  superhuman,  an  interpretation  of  the 

*  Philostr.  f .  12 ;  in  i.  2,  he  associates  Democritus,  a  naiwaf 
pkiiosopker,  with  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  See  viii.  7,  sec.  8, 
and  Bnicker,  vol.  i.  p.  1108,  &c.  and  p.  1184. 

f  In  his  apology  before  Domitianus,  he  expressly  attributes  his 
removal  of  the  Ephesian  pestilence  to  Hercules,  and  makes  this 
ascription  the  test  of  a  divine  Philosopher  as  distinguished  from  a 
Magician,  viii.  7,  sec.  9,  ubi  vid,  Olear. 

If  «r;^iv  M*}  tA  ftiym-d  rt  siij  Uwftm^imrmtn. . .  .  rSri  fut,  S  fimnXtSf 
rmg  tug^ttt  iv  mnlf  rut  mirt^fnTf  ft/Xdrrtif  »v»  tm  itkt^iv  «t#)  cvriif 
itiiw  u^f  hffVTt,  Ae^  n  Mtriw^^M  mvyjfp  wdtrm  fyiypifiUfm  rt  mmi 
t^fMfm^  viii.  7,  sec.  9.    See  also  ii.  37,  vi.  11,  viii.  6. 

i  Phtiostr.  i.  2,  and  Olear.  ad  loo.  note  3.  iv.  44,  v.  12,  vii.  39, 
viii.  7  ;  Apollon.  Epiti,  8  and  52  ;  Philostr.  Promn.  vii.  Sophist. ; 
Euseb.  iM  Hitr,  2  ;  Mosheim,  ie  SimoneMago,  sec.  13.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  views  both  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Eclectics 
vrere  very  inconsistent  on  this  subject.  Euiebius  notices  several 
instances  of  yvnrttm  in  ApoUonius's  miracles ;  in  Hierocl.  10,  28,  29 
and  31.  See  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  447.  At  Eieusis  and  the  Cave  of 
TVophooius,  Apoilonius  was,  as  we  have  seen,  accounted  a  Magician, 
and  so  also  by  Euphrates,  Msragenes.  Apuleius,  &cc.  See  Olear. 
Praf,  ad  vit.  p.  axxiii. ;  and  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  note  A. 

II  See  Mof hci m,  Dut^/a/.  de  turbatd  Ecctetul,  8fc.  sec.  27. 

f  See  Qum9t.  ad  Orthodox,  xxiv.  as  quoted  by  Olearius,  in  his 
Prefaetf  p.  xzaiv. 


discourse  of  birds  can  never  be  rerified.  In  imder.  Miom 
standing  language,  knowing  future  events,  diaeoveriog  '^j^a* 
the  purposes  of  others,  recognising  human  souls  when  ^ 
enclosed  in  new  bodies,  Apoilonius  merely  professes 
extreme  penetration  and  extraordinary  acquaiatanoe 
with  nature.  The  spell  by  which  he  evokes  Spirits  aad 
exorcises  Demons,  implies  the  mere  possessioo  of  a 
secret;*  and  so  perfectly  is  his  Biographer  aware  of 
this,  as  almost  to  doubt  the  resuscitation  of  the  Roman 
damsel,  the  only  decisive  Miracle  of  them  all,  on  the 
grotind  of  its  being  superntUural^  insinuating,  that  per* 
haps  she  was  dead  only  in  ^pearance.f  Hence,  more- 
over, may  be  imderstood  the  meaning  of  the  chaigs 
of  Magic,  as  brought  against  the  early  Christians  by 
their  HeaUien  adversaries ;  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospels 
being  strictly  interruptions  of  physical  order,  and  in* 
compatible  with  Theuigic  knowledge.^ 

When  Christ  and  his  Apostles  declare  themselves  to 
be  sent  from  God,  this  claim  to  a  divine  mission  illus- 
trates and  gives  dignity  to  their  profession  of  extraordi- 
nary power.  Whereas  the  divinity,^  no  less  than  the 
gifl  of  Miracles  to  which  Apoilonius  laid  claim,  most 
be  understood  in  its  Pythagorean  sense,  as  referring 
not  to  any  intimate  connection  with  a  Supreme  agent, 
but  to  his  partaking,  through  his  Theurgic  skill,  more 
largely  than  others  in  the  perfections  of  the  animating 
principle  of  nature. 

Yet^  whatever  is  understood  by  his  Miraculous  gift 
and  his  divine  nature,  certainly  his  work^  were  not 
adduced  as  vouchers  for  his  divinity,  nor  were  they,  in 
fact,  the  principal  cause  <^  his  reputation.  fFe  meet 
with  no  claim  to  extraordinary  power  in  his  Lsttm ; 
nor  when  returning  thanks  to  a  city  for  public  honours 
bestowed  on  him,  nor  when  complaining  to  his  brother 
of  the  neglect  of  his  townsmen,  nor  when  writing  to 
his  opponent  Euphrates.||  To  the  Milesians,  indeed, 
he  speaks  of  earthquakes  which  he  had  predicted; 
but  without  appealing  to  the  prediction  in  proof  of  his 
authority.^  As,  then,  he  is  so  far  from  insisting  on 
his  pretended  extraordinary  powers,  and  himself  connects 
the  acquisition  of  them  witL  his. Eastern,  expedition,** 
we  may  conclude  that  credit  for  possessing,  a  Magical 
secret  was  a  part  of  the  reputation  which  that  expedi* 
tion  conferred.  A  foreign  ^pearance,  singularity  of 
manners,  a  life  of  travel,  and  pretences  to  superior 

*  Eusebius  calls  it  hT»  ng  ntd  m^fnrH  r«^/«  in  Hierocl  2.  lo  iii. 
41.  Pbilostratus  speaks  of  the  uiinn  tSt  $ui  x^f'^  ^  ^^  ^ 
evokiuR  them,  which  Apoilonius  brought  from  India;  cf.  iv.  16; 
and  in  iv.  20  of  the  cm^mmv  used  for  casting  out  an  Evil  Spirit 


X  Douglas  (Criterion,  p.  387,  note)  observes  that  some  heretics 
affirmed  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead  pmvrm^lmimt,  only  io  ap- 
pearance,/i'wn  an  idea  of  the  impomhUiif  of  a  remrrediou. 
JApoUoo.  EpiMt.  17. 
See  Epitt,  1,  2,  kc.  11,  44,  the  last-mentioned  addressed  to  bii 
brother  begins  r/  imofutrrht  i/  fU  rm  «XXm»  miamwwt  miitm  ittV^* 
rnm  )i  juu  itif,  fumi  pkxi*  ^  n  *ar^t  mym^j  ^  4v  ^tu^wm  Vinson 
Xmft^^  UfOi ;  rtori  yd^  if#  ifMtv  rmg  mkkpmf,  ^  i^,  T^y*  f^'f''*  '^ 
i/if?  irsxxSf  fl^/fwff  Xo7ov«  rt  icat  ^09  ;  that  is,  he  complstos  thit 
whereas  he  so  excels  in  life  and  moral  teaching,  yet  he  is  not  consi- 
dered by  them  as  divine. 

f  Epi$t.  68.  Claudius,  in  a  message  to  the  TjrtDBans,  Epitt,  S3, 
praises  him  merely  as  a  benefactor  to  youth. 

*^  Philostr.  vi.  11.  See  Euseb.  in  Huroct.  26,  27,  «u'  }^  •; 
1^  K^dCm  JMc)  Mayv*  %•)  !»)«»  Wflf iO«||Jf  rnm  $ud  htw  avrh  if^f 
ayayifff  ^at^'^S^  ayrevOeP  mfnynftdrm  nmrd^trtu. 
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Bio^rapby.  knowledge,  excite  the  imagination  of  behofdera  ;*  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  wandering'  people  among  ourselves, 
appear  to  invite  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  to 
fraudulent  practices.  Apolionius  is  represented  as 
making  converts  a$  ioon  4U  seen.f  It  was  not,  then,  his 
display  of  wonders,  but  his  Pythagorean  dress  and 
mysterious  deportment  which  arrested  attention,  and 
made  him  thought  superior  to  other  men,  because  he 
was  different  frofn  them.  Like  Lucian's  Alexander,} 
(who  was  all  but  his  disciple,)  he  was  skilled  in  Me- 
dicine, professed  to  be  favoured  by  .£sculapius,  pre- 
tended to  foreknowledge,  and  vras  supported  by  the 
Oracles ;  and  being  more  strict  in  conduct  than  the 
Paphlagonian,§  he  established  a  more  lasting  celebrity. 
His  usefulness  to  political  aspirants  contributed  to  his 
success;  perhaps  also  the  real  and  contemporary 
Miracles  of  the  Christian  teachers  would  dispose  many 
minds  easily  to  acquiesce  in  uiy  claims  of  a  similar 
character. 

In   the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  admitted  the 

miiation  of  general  fidelity  of  the  history,  because  ancient  authors 
^ripture.  allow  it,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  dispute  it 
Tried  however  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  quite  unworthy 
of  serious  attention.  Not  only  in  the  Miraculous  ac«- 
counts,  (as  we  have  already  seen,)  but  in  the  relation  of 
a  multitude  of  ordinary  facts,  an  effort  to  rival  our 
Saviour's  history-  is  distinctly  visible*.  The  fhvour  -in 
which  Apolionius  from  a  child  was  held  by  Grods  and 
men ;  his  conversations  when  a  youth  in  the  Temple  o€ 
jEsculapius;  his  determination  in  spite  of  danger  to  go 
up  to  Rome  ;||  the  cowardice  of  his  disciples  in  desert* 
ing  him ;  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  disaffection 
to  Caesar ;  the  Minister's  acknowledging,  on  his  private 
examination,  that  he  was  more  than  man ;  the  ig^omi* 
nious  treatment  of  him  by  Domitianus  on  his  second  ap- 
pearance  at  Rome ;  his  imprisonment  with  criminals ; 
his  vanishing  from  Court  and  sudden  reappearance  to 
his  mourning  disciples  at  Puteoli  ;^  these,  with  other 
particulars  of  a  similar  cast,  evidence  a  history  modelled 
afier  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  Expressions^ 
moreover,  and  descriptions  occur,  clearly  imitated  from 
the  sacred  volume.    To  this  we  must  add**  the  Rheto- 


*  Hence  the  first  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Domitianos 
was  the  ttrmngeiumofkiM  dreti*  Phitostr.  viii.  5.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, cf.  1  Car.  ch.  ii.  v.  3,  4  ;  2  Cor,  ch.  x.  t.  10. 

t  Philostr.  iv.  1,  Etnin  h  uln  r*v  Mf}^  •»  UnU,  ^m^tkiifrm  ts  rk* 

SfuS  imvftm^rmi  Sprtf.  See  also  i.  19,  21,  iv.  17,  20,  39,  vii.  31,  &c. 
audi.  10,12,  &c. 

1  firucker,  vol.  iL  p.  144. 

9  firucker  supposes  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexander,  gain  was  his 
object ;  but  we  seem  to  have  no  proof  of  this,  nor  is  it  necessary  thus 
to  account  for  bis  conduct  We  aiscover,  indeed,  in  his  character,  no 
marks  of  thai  high  enthusiasm  which  would  support  him  in  bis  whim* 
sical  career  without  any  definite  worldly  object;  yet  the  veneration  he 
inspired,  and  the  notice  taken  of  htm  by  great  men,  might  be  quite  a 
sufficient  recompence  to  a  conceited  and  narrow  mind. 

[1  Cf.  also  j^eU,  ch.  xx.  v.  22. 23,  ch.  xxi.  v.  4, 1 1  —14. 

%  PhUostr.  i.8, 11,  iv.36,  38,44.  vii.  34,  viii.  5,  11. 

**  See  the  description  of  his  raising  the  Roman  maid  as  above 
given.  Take  again  the  following  account  of  his  appearance  to  Damis 
and  Demetrius  at  Puteoli,  afler  vanishing  from  Court,  viii.  12.  AmX^^v^*- 

Ttw  »«X«v  Ti  jMBi  myuii*  trmTfn  ;  m»§wat  i  Ar«AX«SM«r. .  ci^i^i,  ijVri, 
^mUJU»  )i  tm^mmrt.  tSfrm ;  ffn  i  A^/tt^t§tf  u  tk  rthtSrm  •v«te  wtitmv' 
tM0m  Iwi  rti  uX^mttf  w^Mwmt  wt  i  AwkXt^H  r^  X^'t'^t  Xa^ov  uov 
IfH,  »i»  fth  Xm^vym  ri,  €thia\ov  ttfu  r«#  is  Ut^nfm^wnt  JfjMf . .  . .  «i  )1 


rical  colouring"  of  the  whole  composition,  so  contrary 
to  the  sobriety  of  truth;*  the  fabulous  accounts  of 
things  and  places  interspersed  through  the  history  ;t 
lastly  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  principle,  recog- 
nised by  the  Pythagorean  and  Eclectic  schools,  of 
permitting  exaggeration  and  deceit  in  the  cause  of 
Philosophy.  { 

After  all,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  were  the  pre- 
tended Miracles  as  unexceptionable  as  we  have  shown 
them  to  be  absurd  and  useless, — were  they  plain  inter- 
ruptions of  established  laws,  were  they  grave  and  dig- 
nified in  their  nature,  and  important  in  their  object, 
and  were  there  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  design, 
manner,  or  character,  of  the  narrator, — still  the  testi- 
mony on  which  they  rest  is  the  bare  word  of  an  author 
writing  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  person 
panegyrized,  and  iar  distant  from  the  places  in  which 
most  of  the  Miracles  were  vnrought ;  and  who  can  give 
no  better  account  of  his  information  than  that  he  g^ned 
it  from  an  unpublished  work,§  professedly  indeed  com- 
posed by  a  witness  of  the  extraordinary  transactions,  but 
passing  into  his  hands  through  two  intermediate  pos- 
sessors. These  are  circumstances  which  almost,  without 
positive  objections,  are  sufficient  by  their  own  negative 
force  to  justify  a  summary  rejection  of  the  whole  ac- 


Apollonius 
Tyanaeus. 
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Inadequ:i<e 
testimony  of 
Philostratus 


Apolionius  says,  T«  1*  iwU  rii(  lUng  nurt^h  ftU,  §»f»kw  itrmZim '  Im 


fMewifA^^mi  $a,%!^0frmt 


XiyM 


d  r  «^«  1m  Vufu,  3i^r«y  Airi  rii«  w^pi^t^j  &c.  nere  is  much  incau- 
tious agreement  with  Luke,  ch.  xxiv.  v.  14—17, 27,  29, 32,  36 — 40. 
.4ilso  more  or  less  in  the  following :  vii.  30,  mii»  and  ^,/in,  with  Luke^ 
ch.  xii.  v  1 1, 12 :  iii.  38,  with  Matt.  ch.  xvii.  v.  14,  &c  where  observe 
the  contrast  of  the  two  narratives:  ^-iii.  30,yfii.  with  jicU,  ch.  xii. 
V.  7—10 ;  iv.  44,  with  John,  ch.  xviii.  v.  83i  &c. ;  vii.  34,  inii.  with 
Mark.ch.  xiv.  v.  66:  iv.34,  im'/.  with  ^ctff,  ch.  xvi.  v.  8^10:  i.  19, 


99r»fUi9m/u  lirrifufn,  wuh  kmi  Atifuf  {jTf  ri  fit  ttmi  /*Ji  mwCtCXnuifmi  «•• 
-^^t,  Ovsl/  AtmrnwrAiifm,  iJX  mtmrrmvrts,  &cc And  presently 


iv.  25,  cf.  Mark,  ch.  v.  v.  7 — 9.    Olearius  compares  an  expression  iu 
vii.  30,  with  1  C»r.  ch.  ix.  v.  9. 

*  £,g.  his  ambitious  descriptions  of  countries,  he.  In  iv.  30, 
32,  v.  22,  vi.  24,  he  ascribes  to  Apolionius  refular  Socratic  dis^ 
patations,  and  in  vi.  1 1,  a  long  and  flowerv  speeco  in  the  presence  of 
theGymnosophists, — modes  of  Philosophies]  instruction  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  the  Philosopher's 
Letters  still  extant,  and  the  writer's  own  description  of  his  manner  of 
teaching,!.  17.  Some  of  his  exaggerations  and  misstatements  have 
been  noticed  in  the  course  of  tlie  narrative.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
Rhetorical  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  we  notice  a  form  of  ex- 
pression in  his  account  of  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  damsel,  'O  ))  ovleu 
iW*  if  ^^mypmfttf§t  mifnig  «^iWiwri, — contrast  this  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Scripture  narrative.  See  also  tbe  last  sentence  of  v.  17,  and 
indeed  pattitH, 

f  E.  g*  his  accounts  of  Indian  and  idthiopian  monsCeit ;  of  serpents 
whose  eyes  were  jewels  of  magical  virtue ;  of  pygmies ;  of  goldea 
water ;  of  the  speaking  tree ;  of  a  woman  half  white  and  half  blacky 
&c. :  ho  incorporates  in  his  narrative  the  fables  of  Ctesias,  Aga- 
tharchidas,  and  other  writers.  His  bluodera  in  geography  and 
natural  philosophy  may  be  added,  as  Car  u  they  arise  from  the  desire 
o^  descnbing  wonders,  &c.  See  also  hu  pompons  description  of  the 
wonders  of  Babylou,  which  were  not  then  in  existence.  Prideaux, 
CcnnectUm^  part  t.  book  viii.  For  his  inconsistencies,  see  Eusebius 
and  Bmcker.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  age  of  Philostra- 
tus  the  composition  of  romantic  histories  was  in  fa^ion. 

;  See  Bnicker,  vol.  i.  p.  992,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.  Apolkmiiis  was  only 
one  out  of  several  who  were  set  up  by  the  Eclectics  as  rivals  to 
Clirist.  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  372.  Mdsheim,  de  tmrhati  Ecclesid,  S^e, 
sec.  25, 26. 

(  Philostr.  i.  2,  3.  He  professes  that  his  account  contains  much 
newa.  As  to  the  sources,  besides  the  Journal  of  Damis,  from  which 
he  pretends  to  derive  his  information,  he  neither  tells  us  how  he  met 
vrith  them,  nor  what  they  contained ;  nor  does  he  refer  to  them  in 
the  course  of  his  history.  On  the  other  hand  much  (u  we  have  above 
noticed)  of  the  detail  of  Apollonius's  jouraey  is  derived  from  tbe 
writings  of  Ctesias,  &e.  &c 
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Biognpky.  count.  Unless  indeed  the  history  had  been  perverted 
to  a  mischievous  purpose,  we  should  esteem  it  impei^ 
tinent  to  direct  ailment  against  a  mere  romance^ 
and  to  subject  a  work  of  imagination  to  a  grave  dis- 
cussion. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  pursue  the  subject  which 
the  life  of  Apollonius  has  thus  introduced,  by  drawing  an 
extended  comparison  between  the  Miracles  of  Scripture 
and  those  elsewhere  related,  as  regards  their  respective 
object,  nature,  and  evidence.  We  shall  divide  our 
observations  under  the  following  heads : 


§  I.  On  the  Nature  and  general  Uses  of  Miracles. 

§  II.  On  the  antecedent  Credibility  of  a  Miracle, 
considered  as  a  Divine  Interposition. 

§  III.  On  the  Criterion  of  a  Miracle,  considered  as  a 
Divine  Interposition. 

§  IV.  On  the  direct  Evidence  for  the  Christian  Mi- 
racles. 

-  (  I.  On  ^  Naiure  and  general  Utet  o/Miradet* 
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Definition 
of  a  Mirtde 


A  Mtrtele 
a  relative 
term. 


A  Miracle 
distinguiih- 
ed  from  a 
merely  ex- 
traordinary 
event. 


A  Miracle  may  be  considered  as  an  event  inconsis- 
tent with  the  constitution  of  nature,  i.  e.  the  established 
course  of  things  in  which  it  is  found.  Or,  again,  an 
event  in  a  g^ven  system  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
law,  or  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  any  principle 
in  that  system.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
violation  of  nature^  as  some  have  supposed, — ^merely  the 
interpoiition  of  an  external  cause,  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  show,  can  be  no  other  than  the  agency  of  the 
Deity.  And  the  eflfect  produced  is  that  of  unusual  or 
increased  action  in  the  parts  of  the  system. 

It  is  then  a  relative  term,  not  only  as  it  presupposes 
an  assemblage  of  laws  from  which  it  is  a  deviation,  but 
also  as  it  has  reference  to  tome  one  particular  $yHem ; 
for  the  same  event  which  is  anomalous  in  one,  may  be 
quite  regular  when  observed  in  connection  with  another. 
The  Miracles  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  are  irregularities 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  but  with  a  moral  end ;  and 
forming  one  instance  out  of  many,  of  the  providence  of 
God,  i.  e.  an  instance  of  occurrences  in  the  natural 
world  with  a  final  cause.  Thus,  while  they  are  excep* 
tions  to  the  laws  of  one  system,  they  may  coincide  with 
those  of  another.  They  profess  to  be  the  evidence  of  a 
ReodiUioTi^  the  criterion  of  a  divine  message.  To  con- 
sider them  as  mere  exceptions  to  physicid  order,  is  to 
take  a  very  incomplete  view  of  them.  It  is  to  degrade 
them  from  the  station  which  they  hold  in  the  plans  and 
provisions  of  the  divine  mind,  and  to  strip  them  of  their 
real  use  and  dignity ;  for  as  naked  and  isolated  facts 
they  do  but  deform  an  harmonious  system. 

From  this  account  of  a  Miracle,  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
often  be  difficult  exactly  to  draw  the  line  between  un- 
common and  strictly  Miraculous  events.  The  production 
of  ice,  e.  g.  might  have  seemed  aJtfirti  right  Miraculous 
to  the  Siamese ;  for  it  was  a  phenomenon  referable  to 
none  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  in  ordinary 
action  in  tropical  climates.  Such,  again,  might  mag- 
netic attraction  appear,  in  ages  fiunUiar  only  with  the 
attraction  of  gravity.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  extraor- 

*  CanpbelU  M  IflfMlftff  part  L  MC.  3. 


dinary  works  of  Moses  or  Paul    appear  such,  erea  ApoQoDia 
when  referred  to  those  simple  and  elementary  principles  ^^" 
of  nature  which  the  widest  experience  has  confirmed.  ^^^^ 
As  far  as  this  affects  the  dimrimination  of  supemttiiral 
facts,  it  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place ;  meaiw 
while  let  it  suffice  to  state,  that  those  events  only  are 
connected  with  our  present   subject  wluch  have  no 
oirignable  ncond  caiue  or  antecedent,  and  whidi,  on 
that  account,  are  firom  the  nature  of  the  case  refened  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity. 

A  Revelation,  i.  e.  a  direct  menage  from  God  to  man,  RmlatM 
itself  bears  in  some  degree  a  Miraculous  character  ;«»1>I1  a 
inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  Deity  actually  to  present  '^^^TV 
himself  before  his  creattires,  and  to  interpose  in  the  Mbwln 
a£birs  of  life  in  a  way  above  the  reach  of  those  settled 
arrangrements  of  nature  to  the  existence  of  whidi  uni- 
versal experience  bears  witness.     And  as  a  Revelation 
itself  80  again  the  evidences  of  a  Revelation  may  all 
more  or  less  be  considered  Miraculous.    Prophecy  is  an 
evidence  only  so  far  as  foreseeing  future  events  is  above 
the  known  powers  of  the  human  mind,  or  Miraculous. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  be 
urged  in  favour  of  its  divine  origin,  it  is  because  such 
extension,  under  such  circumstances,  is  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  known  principles  and  capacity 
of  human  nature.  And  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
as  taught    by   illiterate    fishermen  of  <}aUlee,  is  an 
evidence,  in  proportion  as  the  phenomenon  disagrees 
with  the  conclusions  of  general  experience,  which  leads 
us  to  believe  that  a  high  state  of  mental  cultivation  is 
ordinarily  requisite  for  the  production  of  such  morel 
teachers.     It  might  even  be  said  that,  strictly  speaking, 
no  evidence  of  a  Revelation  is  conceivable  which  does 
not  partake  of  the  characterof  a  Miracle;  since  nothing 
but  a  display  of  power  over  the  existing  system  of 
things  can  attest  the  immediate  presence  of  Him  by 
whom  it  was  originally  established ;  or,  again,  because 
no    event  which  results   entirely   from   the  ordinary 
operation  of  nature  can  be  the  criterion  of  one  that  is 
extraordinary.* 

In  the  present  argument  we  confine  ourselves  to  th€lfi«|^ 
consideration  of  Miracles  commonly  so  called;  s^^di^^^ 
events,  i.  e.  for  the  most  part  as  are  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  physical  world. 

Miracles,  thus  defined,  hold  a  very  prominent  place  C^"^ 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations.  ^ 
They  are  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  evidence  ;(,f„cks^ 
because  the  laws  of  matter  being  better  understood  cTi^tsct 
than  those   to  which  mind  is  conformed,  the  trans- for  Be<«^ 
gression  of  them  is  more    easily  recog^sed.    They"** 
are  the  most  simple  and  obvious  ;  because,  whereas  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  resists  the   imposition  of 
undeviating  laws,  the  material  creation,  on  the  contrary, 
being  strictly  subjected  to  the  regulation  of  its  Maker, 
looks  to  him  alone  for  a  change  in  its  constitution. 
Yet  Miracles  are  but  a  branch  of  the  evidences,  and 
other  branches  have  their  respective  advantages.    Pro- 
phecy, as  has  been  often  observed,  is  a  growing  evidence, 
and  appeals  more  forcibly  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Miracles  only  through  testimony.    A  Fhiloso- 


*  Henoe  it  ia  that  in  the  Scriptore  aceoasta  of  HevdatioBi  t»  the 
Prophets,  &c.  a  semtikie  Miracle  la  lo  often  asked  aad  given  $  as  if  dK 
vision  itself,  which  was  the  mmIi'imi  of  the  Revelation,  was  not  a  w* 
ficient  evidence  of  it,  as  bein^  perhaps  resolvable  into  the  trtttnarif 
poweit  of  an  excited  imaginatioiiy  e.  g.  Jmdg.  ch.  vi.  v.  36— 4(^  te. 
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Cogency  of 
Mpurate 


Biography  phical  mind  will  peiiiaps  be  most  strongly  affected  by 
the  fact  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Jewi^  polity,  or  of 
the  revolution  effected  by  Christianity.  While  the 
beautiful  moral  teaching  and  evident  honesty  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  is  the  most  persuasive  argument 
to  the  unlearned  but  single-hearted  inquirer.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  evidences  for  Revelation  are 
cumulative^  that  they  gain  strength  from  each  other ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  argument  firom  Miracles  is 
immensely  stronger  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  rat^  than  when  considered  separately  as  in  an 
inquiry  of  the  present  nature. 

As  the  relative  force  of  the  separate  evidences  is  dif- 
ferent  under  different  circiunstances,  so  again  has  one 
rooh  of "  ^^*®*  ®^  Miracle  more  or  less  weight  than  another, 
supernatural  according  to  the  accidental  change  of  times,  places,  and 
agency,  persons  addressed.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
\it\ei.  nature,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case 
varies,  so  of  course  varies  our  conviction.  Walking  on 
the  sea,  for  instance,  or  giving  sight  to  one  bom  blind, 
would  to  us  perhaps  be  a  Miracle  even  more  astonish- 
ing than  it  was  to  the  Jews ;  the  laws  of  nature  being 
at  the  present  day  better  understood  than  formerly, 
and  the  fables  concerning  Magical  power  being  no 
longer  credited.  On  the  other  hand,  stilling  the  wind 
and  waves  with  a  word  may  by  all  but  eye-witnesses  be 
set  down  to  accident  or  exaggeration  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  full  confutation ;  yet  to  eye-witnesses  it 
would  carry  with  it  an  overpowering  evidence  of  super- 
natural agency  by  the  voice  and  manner  that  accom- 
panied the  command,  the  violence  of  the  wind  at  the 
moment,  the  instantaneous  effect  produced,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  force  of  which  a  narration  cannot 
iiilly  convey.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Miracle 
of  changing  water  into  wine,  to  the  cure  of  demonia- 
cal possessions,  and  of  diseases  generally.  From  a 
variety  of  causes,  then,  it  happens  that  Miracles  which 
produced  a  rational  conviction  at  the  time  when  ihey 
took  place,  have  ever  since  proved  rather  an  objection 
to  Revelation  than  an  evidence  for  it,  and  have  depended 
on  the  rest  for  support ;  while  others,  which  once  were 
of  a  dubious  and  perplexing  character,  have  in  succeed- 
ing Ages  come  forward  in  its  defence.  It  is  by  a  process 
similar  to  this  that  the  anomalous  nature  of  Uie  Mosaic 
polity,  which  might  once  be  an  obstacle  to  its  reception, 
is  now  justly  alleged  in  proof  of  the  very  Miracles  by 
which  it  was  then  supported.*  It  is  important  to 
.  keep  this  remark  in  view,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  prac- 
tice with  those  who  are  ill-affected  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  to  dwell  upon  such  Miracles  as  at  the 
pre$ent  day  rather  require  than  contribute  evidence,  as 
if  they  formed  a  part  of  the  present  proof  on  which  it 
rests  its  pretensions.t 
Iiraclei  do  In  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  being  of  an  intelligent 
>t  of  them-  Maker  has  been  throughout  assumed  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
Ives  prove  ^|jg  peculiar  object  of  a  Miracle  be  to  evidence  a  message 

Crcttof  ffi"*^  ^^*  '*  "  P'""  ^^^^  '^  implies  the  admission  of 
the  fundamental  truth,  and  demands  assent  to  another 


*  See  SumDer*!  Records  of  Creation,  vol.  i. 

f  See  Hume,  on  Miracles  :  ^*  let  us  examine  those  Miracles  related 
in  Scripture,  and,  not  to  lose  outsehes  in  too  wide  aJUld,  let  us  coii- 
Jitu  ourselves  to  such  as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch^  &c  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  woild  and  of  human  nature  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  present ;  of  our  fall  from  that  state  ;  of  the  age  of  roan 
extended  to  near  a  thousand  years,**  &c.  See  Berkeley's  Minute 
PkiUuopker,  dial.  vi.  sec.  30. 
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beyond  it.  His  particular  interference  it  directly  Apolloniu 
proves,  while  it  only  reminds  of  his  existence.  It  "^y*^*** 
professes  to  be  the  signature  of  God  to  a  message  de-  Miracles. 
livered  by  human  instruments  ;  and  therefore  supposes  v^p^^^^^^ 
that  signature  in  some  degpree  already  known,  from  his 
ordinary  works.  It  appeals  to  that  moral  sense  and 
that  experience  of  htmian  affairs  which  already  bear 
witness  to  his  ordinary  presence.  Considered  by  itself, 
it  is  at  most  but  the  token  of  a  superhuman  being. 
Hence,  though  an  additumal  instance,  it  is  not  a  dis^ 
tinct  species  of  evidence  for  a  Creator  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  general  marks  of  order  and  desig^n  in  the 
Universe.  A  proof  drawn  from  an  interruption  in  the 
course  of  nature  is  in  the  same  line  of  argument  as  one 
deduced  from  the  existence  of  that  course,  and  in  point 
of  cogency  is  inferior  to  it.  Were  a  being  who  had 
experience  only  of  a  chaotic  world  suddenly  introduced 
into  this  orderly  system  of  things,  he  would  have  an 
infinitely  more  powerful  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
designing  Mind  than  a  mere  interruption  of  that  system 
can  afford.  A  Miracle  is  no  argument  to  one  who  is 
deliberately,  and  on  principle,  an  atheist. 

Yet,  though  not  abstractedly  the  more  convincing,  it  Yet  lead  to 
is  oflen  so  in  effect,  as  being  of  a  more  striking  and  ^,f^^^||^" 
imposing  character.  The  mind,  habituated  to  the  regu-  {|w.  ' 
larity  of  nature^  is  blimted  to  the  overwhelming  evidence 
it  conveys ;  whereas  by  a  Miracle  it  may  be  roused  to 
reflection,  till  mere  conviction  of  a  superhuman  being 
becomes  the  first  step  towards  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  Supreme  power.  While,  moreover,  it  surveys  nature 
as  a  whole,  it  is  not  capacious  enough  to  embrace  its 
bearings,  and  to  comprehend  what  it  implies.  In  Mira- 
culous displays  of  power  the  field  of  view  is  narrowed ; 
a  detached  portion  of  the  divine  operations  is  taken  as 
an  instance,  and  the  Final  Cause  is  distinctly  pointed 
out.  A  Miracle,  besides,  is  more  striking,  inasmuch  as 
it  displays  the  Deity  in  action ;  evidence  of  which  is 
not  supplied  in  the  system  of  nature.  It  may  then 
accidenteUly  bring  conviction  of  an  intelligent  Creator ; 
for  it  voluntarily  proffers  a  testimony  which  we  have 
ourselves  to  extort  firom  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  forces  upon  the  attention  a  truth  which  otherwise  is 
not  discovered,  except  upon  examination. 

And  as  it  affords  a   more  striking   evidence  of  a  They  may 
Creator  than  that  conveyed  in  the  order  and  established  P''^^^  '^® 
laws  of  the  Universe,  still  more  so  does  it  of  a  Moral  Go-  JJ^^™n,|n| 
vernor.     For,  while  nature  attests  the  being  of  God  of  Qq^^ 
more  distinctly  than  it  does  his  moral  government,  a 
Miraculous  event,  on  the  contrary,  bears  more  directly 
on  the  fact  of  his  moral  government,  of  which  it  is  an 
immediate  instance,  while  it  only  implies  his  existence. 
Hence,  besides  banishing  ideas  of  Fate  and  Necessity, 
Miracles  have  a  tendency  to  rouse  conscience,  to  awaken 
to  a  sense  of  reponsibility,  to  remind  of  duty,  and  to 
direct  the  attention  to  those  marks  of  divine  govern- 
ment   already  contained   in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.* 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  spoken  of  solitary  Mira* 
cles  ;  a  system  of  Miraculous  interpositions,  conducted 
with  reference  to  a  Final  Cause,  supplies  a  still  more 
beautiful  and  convincing  aigument  for  the  moral 
government  of  God. 


*  Fanner,  on  MiraeUt,  ch.  i.  sec.  2. 
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Biography.      §  11.    On  the  anieeedent  CredUnlify  of  a  Mirade^ 
>^^v^«^  eoTuidered  at  a  Divine  Inierpontion. 

Mtraclet,        In  proof  of  Miraculous  occurrences,  we  must  have 
being  ficu,  ^course  to  the  same  kind  of  eridence  as  that  by  which 
proved  only  ^^  determine  the  truth  of  Historical  accounts  in  gene- 
by  means  of  ral.     For  though  Miracles,  in  consequence  of  their 
Testimony,  extraordinary  nature,  challenge  a  fuller  and  more  accu- 
rate investigation,  still  they  do  not  admit  an  investi- 
gation conducted  on  different  principles, — Testimony 
being  the  only  assignable  medium  of  proof  for  past 
events  of  any  kind.     And   this   being    indisputable, 
it  is  almost  equally  so  that  the   Christian  Miracles 
are  attested  by  evidence  even  strongfer  than  can  be 
produced  for  any  of  those  Historical  facts  which  we 
most  firmly  believe.     This  has  been  felt  by  unbelievers ; 
who  have  been,  in  consequence,  led  to  deny  the  eul- 
tnisribility  of  even  the  strongest  Testimony,  if  offered 
in  behalf  of  Miraculous  events,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of 
the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  proved  to  have 
taken  place.     It  has  accordingly  been  asserted,  that  all 
events  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  nature  bear  in 
their  very  front  such  strong  and  decisive  marks  of  false- 
hood and  absurdity,  that  it  is  needless  to  examine  the 
evidence  adduced  for  them.*     "  Where  men  are  heated 
by  zeal  and  enthusiasm,*'  says  Hume,  with  a  distant 
but  evident  allusion  to  the  Christian  Miracles,  '*  there 
is  no  degree  of  human  Testimony  so  strong  as  may  not 
be  procured  for  the  greatest  absurdity  ;  and  those  who 
will  be  so  silly  as  to  examine  the  affiiir  by  that  medium^ 
and  seek  particular  flaws  in  the  Testimony,  are  almost 
Objeciions  sure  to  be  confounded."t    Of  these  antecedent  objec- 
^d^ '^'^'h'^^  tions,  which  are  supposed  to  decide  the  question,  the 
HtvofTesii- ™®*^  popular  is  founded  on  the  frequent  occurrence 
inony.         of  wonderful  tales  in  every  Age  and  country,  generally 
too  connected  with  Religion ;  and  since  the  more  we 
are  in  a  situation  to  examine  these  accounts,  the  more 
fabulous  they  are  proved  to  be,  there  would  certainly 
be  hence  a  fair  presumption  against  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive, did  it  resemble  them  in  its  circumstances  and  pro- 
posed object.    A  more  refined  argument  is  that  advanced 
by  Hume,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Euay  on  Miracle»y  in 
which  it  is  maintained  against  the  credibility  of  a  Mira- 
cle, that  it  is  more  improbable  that  the  Miracle  should 
be  true  than  that  the  Testimony  ^ould  be  false. 
Divine  This  latter  objection  has  been  so  ably  met  by  various 

ajfency  the  writers,  that,  though  prior  in  the  order  of  the  ai^- 
Mirades  ™^<^^  ^  ^  Other,  it  nc«d  not  be  considered  here.  It 
derives  its  force  from  the  oMumption^  that  a  Miracle 
is  strictly  a  cauulen  phenomenon^  a  felf-originoHng 
violaHon  of  nature ;  and  is  solved  by  referring  the  event 
to  divine  agency ,  a  principle  which  (it  cannot  be  denied) 
has  originated  works  indicative  of  power  at  least  as  great 
as  any  Miracle  requires.  An  adequate  cause  being 
thus  found  for  the  production  of  a  Miracle,  the  objection 
vanishes,  as  far  as  the  mere  question  of  power  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 
anomalous  fact  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of 
being  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being.  For  if  it  cannot 
with  propriety  be  referred  to  him,  it  remains  as  improba- 
ble as  if  no  such  agent  were  known  to  exist.  At  this  point, 
then,  we  propose  taking  up  the  argument ;  and  by  ex- 
amining what  Miracles  are  in  their  nature  and  circum- 

*  /.  e.  it  is  pretended  to  try  /mm/  events  on  the  principles  used  in 
conjecturing  /utmre  e  viz.  on  antecedent  probability  and  examples. 
{Treatise  en  RhetoriCf  cb.  i.  sec.  3.)  See  Lelaud*i  Suppknunt  to 
View  o/Deitiical  Wriiert,  let.  3. 

f  JSMoyt,  vol.  ii.  note  L. 


stances  referable  to  divine  agency,  we  shall  be  proiiding  h^m 
a  replv  to  the  former  of  the  objections  just  noticed,  in  Twna. 


objections  just  noticed,  in  ^^' 


which  the  alleged  nmilarity  of  all  Miraculous  narratives  ».  *". 
one  to  another,  was  made  a  reason  for  a  common  vj!^ 
rejection  of  all.  And  it  is  to  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  ^*^^'**' 
that  a  memoir  of  Apollonius  property  gives  rise. 

In  examining  what  Miracles  may  properly  be  ascribed  ^^^^^^'» 
to  the  Deity,  Hume  supplies  us  with  an  observation  so  ^  ^^' 
just,  when  taken  in  its  full  extent,  that  we  shall  make  viL 
it  the  groundwork  of  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are  igtoq. 
entering.     As  the  Deity,  he  says,  discovers  himself  to 
us  by  his  works,  we  have  no  rational  grounds  for  ascrib- 
ing to  him  attributes  or  actions  dissimilar  from  those 
which  his  works  convey.     It  follows  then,  that  in  discri- 
minating between  those  Miracles  vriiich  can  and  those 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  information  with  which  experience  furnishes  tis 
concerning  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  other  attributes. 
Since  a  Miracle  is  an  act  out  of  the  known  track  of 
divine  agency,  as  regards  the  physical  system,  it  is 
almost  indispensable  to  show  its  consistency  with  the 
divine  agency,  at  least,  in  some  other  point  of  view;  if 
(i.  e.)  it  is  to  be  recognised  as  the  work  of  the  same 
power.     Now,  we  contend  that  this  reasonable  demand 
ia  satisfied  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  in 
which  we  find  a  narrative  of  Miracles  altogether  answer- 
ing in  their  character  and  circumstances  to  those  genersl 
ideas  which  the  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence 
enables  us  to  form  concerning  the  attributes  and  actions 
of  God. 

While  writers  expatiate  so  lai^ly  on  the  laws  of  ^'^'P- 
nature,  they  altogether  foi^gfet  the  existence  of  a  Mora/ jj^  '|^ 
system  ;  a  systeui,  which  though  but  partially  tmder>  (^  ;^  .^ 
stood,  and  but  general  in  its  appointments  as  acting  upon  rtmi  c  » 
free  agents,  is  as  intelligible  in  its  laws  and  provisions  Moanv 
as   the  material  world.     Connected  with   this  Moral  ^' 
government,  we  find  certain  instincts  of  mind ;  such  ss 
conscience,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  an  approba- 
tion of  virtue ;  an  innate  desire  of  knowledge,  and  an 
almost  universal  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  Religions 
observances :  while,  in  fact.  Virtue  is  on  the  whole  re- 
warded and  Vice  pimished.     And  though  we  meet  with 
many  and  striking  anomalies,  yet  it  is  evident  they  are 
but  anomalies,  and  possibly  but  in  appearance  so,  and 
with  reference  to  our  partial  information.  * 

These  two  systems,  the  Physical  and  the  Moral,  |^|^;' 
sometimes  act  in  unison,  and  sometimes  in  opposi-p^  i 
tion  to  each  other ;  and  as  the  order  of  nature  cer- 
tainly does  in  many  cases  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  Moral  laws,  (as  e.  g.  when  good  men  die  prema- 
turely, or  the  gifts  of  nature  are  continued  to  the  bad,) 
there  is  nothing  to  shock  probability  in  the  idea  that  a 
great  Moral  object  should  be  effected  by  an  interruption 
of  Physical  order.  But,  forther  than  this,  however  Phy- 
sical laws  may  embarrass  the  operation  of  the  Moral 
system,  still  on  the  whole  they  are  subservient  to  it; 
contributing,  as  is  evident,  to  the  welfare  and  conve- 
nience of  Man,  providing  for  his  mental  gratification  as 
well  as  animal  enjoyment,  sometimes  even  supplying 
correctives  to  his  Moral  disorders.  If  then  the  eco- 
nomy cf  nature  has  so  constant  a  reference  to  an  ulte- 
rior plan,  a  Miracle  is  a  deviation  firom  the  snbordinate 
for  the  sake  of  the  superior  sptem,  and  is  very  far  in- 
deed from  improbable,  when  a  great  Moral  end  cannot 
be  effected  except  at  the  expense  of  Physical  legularitj. 

•  Se«  Bauer's  Analogy^  part  i.  ck.  Ui. 
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Bioirriplty.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  to  argue  an  imperfection  In 
^'o- K/^  the  divine  plans,  that  this  interference  should  be  nece»* 
sary.  For  we  must  view  the  system  of  Providenoe  at  a 
whole;  which  is  not  more  imperfect  because  of  the 
mutual  action  of  its  parts,  than  a  machine  the  separate 
wheels  of  which  aflect  each  other's  movements. 
Iliit  is  to  Now  the  Miracles  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Re1i« 
be  the  cri-  gions  must  be  considered  as  imme<iiate  eflects  of  divine 
lerionand  pQ^^y  beyond  the  action  of  nature,  for  an  important 
aKe't'ela-  ^^^  ^^'^ »  <^n<i  ^^  in  consequence  accounted  for  by 
producing  not  a  phyticai  but  ^Jinal  cause.  *  We  are 
not  left  to  contemplate  the  bare  anomalies,  and  from 
the  mere  necessity  of  the  case  to  refer  them  to  the  su{>- 
posed  agency  of  the  Deity.  The  power  of  displaying 
them  is,  according  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  intrusted 
to  certain  individuals,  who  stand  forward  as  their  in- 
terpreters, giving  them  a  voice  and  language,  and  a 
digpnity  demanding  our  regard ;  who  set  them  forth  as 
evidences  of  the  greatest  of  Moral  ends,  a  Revelation 
irom  God, — as  instruments  in  his  hand  of  effecting  a 
direct  intercourse  between  himself  and  his  creatures, 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  effected^ — as  vouch- 
ers for  the  tnith  of  a  message  which  they  deliver.f 
This  is  plain  and  intelligible;  there  is  an  easy  connec- 
tion between  the  Miraculous  nature  of  their  works  and 
the  truth  of  their  words ;  the  fact  of  their  superhuman 
power  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  hdiefva  their  super- 
human knowledge.  Considering,  then,  our  instinctive 
sense  of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  yet  the  weak  sanc- 
tion which  reason  gives  to  the  practice  of  Virtue,  and 
withal  the  uncertainty  of  the  mind  when  advancing  be- 
yond the  first  elements  of  right  and  wrong  ;  consider- 
ing, moreover,  the  feeling  which  wise  men  have  enter- 
tained of  the  need  of  some  heavenly  guide  to  instruct 
and  confirm  them  in  goodness,  and  that  unextinguish- 
able  desire  for  a  divine  message  which  has  led  men  in 
all  ages  to  acquiesce  even  in  pretended  Revelations 
rather  than  forego  the  consolation  thus  afforded  them  ; 
and  again,  the  possibility  (to  say  the  least)  of  our  being 
destined  for  a  future  state  of  being,  the  nature  and  circum* 
stances  of  which  it  may  concern  us  much  to  know,  though 
from  nature  we  know  nothing ;  considering,  lastly,  our 
experience  of  a  watchful  and  merciful  Providence,  and 
the  impracticability  already  noticed  of  a  Revelation 
without  a  Miracle — it  is  hai^ly  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
the  Moral  system  points  to  an  interference  with  the 
course  of  nature,  and  that  Miracles  wrought  in  evidence 
of  a  divine  cotnmunication,  instead  of  being  ante- 
cedently  improbable,  are,  when  directly  attested,  en- 
titled to  a  respectful  and  impartial  consideration. 

When  the  various  antecedent  objections  which  inge- 
nious men  have  urg^  against  Miracles  are  brought 


*  Diwne  Legatigmt  book  ix.  ch.  v.    Viuce,  on  MirMsIn,  serm.  1. 

t  As,  for  insUoce,  Exod.  ch.  iv,  v.  1—9,  29^31 ;  ch.  vil  v.  9, 17. 
JVtfm6.  ch.  xvi.  v.  3,  28,  29.  Dent,  ch.  iv.  v.  36—40 ;  ch.  xviii.  v.  21, 
^.  Jmh.cfa.  iii.  r.  7 — 13.  1  Sam.  ch.  x.  v.  ] — 7;  ch.  xiL  ▼.  16 — 
19.  1  Kingg^ch, xiii.v.  3 ;  ch. x\i\,  v. 24 ;  ch.  xviii.  ▼.96—^9.  2Kimg», 
ch.  i.  V.  6,  10 ;  ch.  ▼.  v.  15 ;  ch.  xx.  v.  8—11.  J«r.  ch.xxviiu  ▼.  15 — 
17.  Ezek.  ch.  xxxiii.  v.  33.  Matt.  ch.  x.  v.  1—20;  ch.  xi.  v.  3— 5, 
20—24.  Mark,  ch.  xvi.  v.  15—20.  Luke,  ch.  i.  v.  18—20;  ch.  ii, 
V.  11,12;  ch.  V.  V.24;  ch.  vii.  V.  15,  16;  ch.  ix.v.2;  ch.  x.  v.  9. 
John,  eh.  ii.  y.  22 ;  ch.  iii  ▼.  2 ;  ch.  y.  y.  36,  37 ;  ch.  ix.  v.  33 ; 
rh.  X.  V.  24—38;  ch.  xi.  v.  15,  41,  42;  ch.  xiiu  t.  19;  ch.  xiv. 
V.  10,  11,  29;  ch.  xvi.  v.  4;  ch.  xx.  v.  30,  31.  j^eta,  ch.  L  v.  8; 
ch.  ii.  V.  22, 33 ;  ch.  iii.  v.  15,  16 ;  ch.  iv.  v.  33 ;  ch.  v.  v.  32 ;  ch.  viii. 
y.  6;  ch.  X.  v.  38 ;  ch.  xiii.  v.  8 — 12;  ch.xiv.  v.  3.  Rmm,  ch.  xv. 
V.  18,  19.  1  Cor.  ch.  ii  v.  4, 5.  2  Cor.  ch.  sii.  y.  12.  J/eA.  ch.  fi. 
y.  3,  4.    Re9,  ch.  xis.  v.  10. 


together,  they  will  be  found  nearly  all  fo  arise  from  for-  AjioUonius 
getfolness  of  the  existence  of  Moral  laws.  *     In  their  ^Jf^"*- 
seal  to  perfect  the  laws  of  matter  they  most  unphiloso-    Miracles. 
phically  overtook  a  more  sublime  system,  which  con-  K^m^^^m/ 
tains  disclosures  not  only  of  the  Being  but  of  the  9Vill  of  Objections 
Ood     Thus  Hume,  in  a  passage  above  alluded  to,  to  the  Scrip- 
observes,  *'  Though  the  Being  to  whom  the  Miracle  ^^  ^' 
is  ascribed  be  Almighty,  it  does  not*  upon  that  account,  tbuDded 
become  a  whit  more  probable ;  since  it  is  impossible  on  a  forget- 
fbr  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such  a  fulness  of 
Being,  otherwise  than  from  the  experience  which  we  ^^'  ^®"' 
have  of  his  productions  in  the  umal  oowne  of  nature.  'V^^ 
This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and  obliges  ua 
to  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  men  with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  lawe  of 
nature  by  Miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them  la 
most  likely  and  probcble."    Here  the  Moral  government 
of  God,  with  the  course  of  which  the  Miracle  entirely 
accordsy  is  altogfether  kept  out  of  sight     With  a  like 
heedlessness  of  the  Moral  character  of  a  Miracle,  ano- 
ther writer,  notorious  for  his  irreligion,t  objects  that 
it  argues  mutability  in  the  Deity,  and  implies  that  the 
Physical  system  was  not  created  good,  as  needing  im- 
provement.    And  a  recent  author  adopts  a  similarly 
partial  and  inconclusive  mode  of  reasoning,  when  he 
coniuhes  the  Christian  Miracles  with  fables  of  appari* 
tions   and  witches,  and  would  examine  them  on  the 
strict  principle  of  those  legal  forms  which  from  their 
secular  object  go  far  to  exclude  all  Religious  discussion 
of  the  question.  %     Suclif  reasoners  seem  to  suppose, 
that  when  the  agency  of  the  Deity  is  introduced  to 
account  for  Miracles,  it  is  the  illogical  introduction  of 
an  unknown  cause,  a  reference  to  a  mere  name,  the 
offspring  perhaps  of  popular  superstition ;  or,  if  more 
than  a  name,  to  a  cause  that  can  be  known  only  by 
means  of  the  Physical  creation  ;  and  hence  they  con- 
sider Religion  as  founded  in  the  mere  weakness  or 
eccentricity  of  the  intellect,  not  in  actual  intimations  of 
a  divine  government  as  contained  in  the  moral  world. 
From  an  apparent  impatience  of  investigating  a  sys- 
tem which  is  but  partially  revealed,  they  esteem  the 
laws  of  the  material  system  alone  worthy  the  notice  of 
a  scientific  mind ;  and  rid  themselves  of  the  annoy- 
ance which  the  importunity  of  a  claim  to  Miraculous 
power  occasions  them,  by  discarding  all  the  circum- 
stances which   fix   its  antecedent  probability,  all    in 
which  one  Miracle  differs  from  another,  the  professed 
author,  object,  design,  character,  and  human  instruments. 

When  this  partial  procedure  is  resisted,  the  d  priori  £namera- 
objections  of  sceptical  writers  at  once  lose  their  force.  ^"  ^^  ^^'' 

Facts  are  only  so  far  improbable  as  they  fall  under  no  c**™*^"^'" 
I        1    ■'  .  -A    •  *        »  .    .       "n  which  '.he 

general  rule ;  whereas  it  is  as  parts  of  an  existing  scripturo 
system  that  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  demand  our  atten-  Miracles 
tion,  as  resulting  from  known  attributes  of  God,  and  f^  in  ^^^1^ 
corresponding    to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  his  ***".!^"°^"  * 
providence.     Even  as  detached  events  they  might  excite  q^        ^ 
a  rational  awe  towards  the  mysterious  Author  of  nature. 
But  they  are  presented  to  us,  not  as  unconnected  and 
unmeaning  occurrences,  but  as  holding  a  place  in  an 
extensive    plan    of   divine    government,    completing 
the  Moral  system,  connecting  Man  with  his  Maker,  and 
introducing  him  to  the  means  of  securing  his  happiness 
in  another  and  eternal  state  of  being.     That  such  is 
the  professed  object  of  the  body  of  Christian  Mirecles, 

*  Vinco,  oti  Miracies,  serau  I. 

t  VolUirv.  t  Bentham,  Preweo  Jmditimirm,  liv.  vMi. 
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Biography,  can  hardly  be  denied.  In  the  earlier  Religion  it  was 
substantially  the  same,  though  from  the  preparatory 
nature  of  the  dispensation,  a  less  enlarged  view  was 
given  of  the  divine  counsels.  The  express  purpose  of 
Uie  Jewish  Miracles  is  to  confirm  the  natural  evidence 
of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  thing^s,  to  display  his 
attributes  and  will  with  distinctness  and  authority,  and 
to  enforce  the  obligation  of  Religious  observances,  and 
show  the  sin  of  idolatrous  worship.*  Whether  we  turn 
to  the  earlier  or  latter  Ages  of  Judaism,  in  the  plagues 
of  Eg^t ;  in  the  parting  of  Jordan,  and  the  arresting  of 
the  Sun's  course  by  Joshua ;  in  the  harvest  thunder  at 
the  prayer  of  Samuel ;  in  the  rending  of  the  altar  at 
Bethel ;  in  Elijah's  sacrifice  on  Mount  Carmel ;  and  in 
the  cure  of  Naaman  by  Elisha;  we  recognise  this  one 
grand  object  throughout.  Not  even  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  tlie  Scripture  history  are  Miracles  wrought  at 
random,  or  causelessly,  or  to  amuse  the  fancy,  or  for 
the  sake  of  mere  display :  nor  prodigally,  for  the  mere 
conviction  of  individuals,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a 
grand  scale,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  supply  whole 
nations  with  evidence  concerning  the  Deity.  Nor  are 
they  strewn  confusedly  over  the  face  of  the  history, 
being  with  few  exceptions  reducible  to  three  eras ;  the 
formation  of  the  Hebrew  Church  and  Polity,  the  refor- 
mation in  the  times  of  the  idolatrous  Kings  of  Israel, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  *Let  it  be  ob« 
served,  moreover,  that  the  power  of  working  them, 
instead  of  being  assumed  by  any  classes  of  men  indis- 
criminately, is  described  as  a  prerogative  of  the  oc- 
casional Prophets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Priests  and 
Kings  ;  a  circumstance  which,  not  to  mention  its  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  natural  course  of  an  impos- 
ture, is  deserving  attention  from  its  consistency  with 
the  leading  design  of  Miracles  already  specified.  For 
the  respective  claims  of  the  Kings  and  Priests  were 
already  ascertained,  when  once  the  sacred  office  was 
limited  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  regal  power  to 
David  and  his  descendants ;  whereas  extraordinary 
messengers,  as  Moses,  Samuel,  and  Elijah,  needed 
some  supernatural  display  of  power  to  authenticate 
their  pretensions.  In  corroboration  of  this  remark  we 
may  observe  the  unembarrassed  manner  of  the  Prophets 
in  the  exercise  of  their  professed  gifl ;  their  disdain  of 
argument  or  persuasion,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
they  appeal  to  those  before  whom  they  are  said  to  have 
worked  their  Miracles. 

These  and  similar  observations  do  more  than  invest 
the  separate  Miracles  with  a  dig^nity  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  they  show  the  coincidence  of  them  aU 
in  one  common  and  consistent  object.  As  parts  of  a 
system,  the  Miracles  recommend  and  attest  each  other, 
evidencing  not  only  general  wisdom^  but  a  digested 
and  extended  plan.  And  while  this  appearance  of 
design  connects  them  with  the  acknowledged  works  of 
a  Creator,  who  is  in  the  natural  world  chiefly  known  to 
us  by  the  presence  of  final  causes,  so,  ag^ain,  a  plan  con- 
ducted as  this  was,  through  a  series  of  ages,  evinces 
not  the  varying  will  of  successive  individuals,  but  tlie 
steady  and  sustained  purpose  of  one  Sovereign  Mind. 
And  this  remark  especially  applies  to  the  coincidence 

*  Erod.  ch.  iii.— xW.  xx.  v.  22,  23;  ch.  xxxiv.  v,  6 — 17.  Deut, 
ch.  iv.  V.  32—40.  Josh.  ch.  ii.  v.  10,  11;  ch.  iv.  v.  23,  24.  1  Sam. 
ch.  V.  V.  3,  4  ;  ch.  xii.  v.  18.  2  Sam.  ch.  vii.  v.  23.  1  Khigt,  ch.  viii. 
V.  59,  60 ;  ch.  xviii.  v.  36, 37 ;  ch.  xz.  v.  28.  2  Kingt,  ch.  six.  v.  15 
— 19,  35.  2  Chron,  ch.  xx.  v.  29.  Is.  ch.  vi.  v.  1—5 ;  ch.  xix.  v.  1  j 
ch.  xliii.  V.  10 — 12. 


of  views  observable  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  Apotimoi 
ment ;  the  latter  of  which,  though  written  aiier  a  long  ^J^ui. 
interval  of  silence,   the   breaking  up  of  the  former  ,  ^ 
system,  a  revolution  in  Religious  discipline,  and  the  in.  c!*^ 
troduction  of  Oriental  tenets  into  the  popular  Theology, 
still  unhesitatingly  takes  up  and  maintains  the  ancient 
principles  of  Miraculous  interposition. 

An  additional    recommendation    of  the    Scripture 
Miracles  is  their  appositeness  to  the  times  and  places 
in  which  they  were  wrought ;   as,  e,  g,  in  the  case 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  which,  it  has  been  shown,* 
were  directed  against  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  that 
country.      Their  originality,   beauty,   and  immediate 
utility,  are  further  properties  falling  in  with  oar  con- 
ceptions of  divine  agency.     In  their  general  character 
we  discover  nothing  indecorous,  light,  or  ridiculous ; 
they  are  grave,  simple,  unambiguous,  majestic.    Many 
of  them,  especially  those  of  the  later  dispensation,  are 
remarkable  for  their  benevolent  and  mercifiil  character ; 
others  are  useful  for  a  variety  of  subordinate  purposes, 
as  a  pledge  of  the  certainty  of  particular  promises,  or  as 
comforting  good  men,  or  as  edifying  the  Church.    Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  Moral  instruction  conveyed  in 
many,  particularly  in  those  ascribed  to  Christ,  the  Spiri- 
tual interpretation  which  they  will  ofien  bear,  and  the 
exemplification  which  they  afford  of  particular  doctrines.t 

Accepting  then  what  may  be  called  Hume's  canon, 
that  no  work  can  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  agenqi 
of  Godt  which  is  altogether  dijfferent  from  those  ordinary 
works  from  which  our  knowledge  of  him  is  originally 
obtained,  we  have  shown  that  the  Miracles  of  Scripture, 
far  from  being  exceptionable  on  that  -account,  are 
strongly  recommended  by  their  coincidence  with  what 
we  know  from  nature  of  his  Providence  and  Moral 
attributes.  That  there  are  some  few  among  them  io 
which  this  coincidence  cannot  be  traced,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deny.  As  a  whole  they  bear  a  determinate 
and  consistent  character,  being  great  and  extraordinary 
means  for  attaining  a  great,  momentous,  and  extraor- 
dinary object. 

We  shall  not  however  dismiss  this  criterion  of  the 
antecedent  probability  of  a  Miracle  with  which  Hume 
has  furnished  us,  without  showing  that  it  is  more  or 
less  detrimental  to  the  pretensions  of  all  professed 
Miracles  biU  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revela- 
tions : — in  other  words,  that  none  else  are  likely  to  have 
occurred,  because  none  else  can  with  any  probability  be 
referred  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity,  the  only  known 
cause  of  miraculous  interposition.     We  exclude  then 

1.  Those  which  are  not  even  referred  by  the  worken 
of  them  to  divine  agency. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  works  attributed  by  some 
to  Zoroaster ;  and,  again,  to  Pythagoras,  Empedocles, 
Apollonius,  and  others  of  their  School ;  which  only 
claim  to  be  the  result  of  their  superior  wisdom,  and 
were  quite  independent  of  a  Supreme  Being.|  Such 
are  the  supposed  effects  of  witchcraft  or  of  magical 
charms,  which  profess  to  originate  with  Spirits  and 
Demons;  for,  as  these  agents,  supposing  them  to  exist, 

*  See  BryaoU 

t  Jones,  OH  the  Figurathe  Language  of  Scripture,  lect  10. 
Farmer,  oh  Afiraclet,  ch.  iii.  sec.  6, 2. 

I  See,  in  contrast.  Gen.  ch.  x\.  v.  8;  ch.  xli.  v.  16.  Din.  ch.  Ii- 
27—30,47.  Acts,  ch.  iii.  v.  12—16;  ch.  xiv.  v.  11—18;  a  contnit 
fluBtained,  as  these  passages  show,  for  1500  yean. 
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God 


Biognphy.  did  not  make  the  world,  there  is  every  reason  for  think- 

^■"■v^*^  ing  they  cannot  of  themselves  alter  its  arrangements.* 

And  those,  as  in  some  accounts  of  apparitions,  which 

are  silent  respecting  their  origin,  and  are  referred  to 

God  from  the  mere  necessity  of  the  case. 

2.  Those  tohich  are  unworthy  of  an  AU-toiae  Author. 

Miracles  As,  for  example,  the  Miracles  of  Simon  Magus,  who 
worthy  of  pretended  he  could  assume  the  appearance  of  a  serpent, 
exhibit  himself  with  two  faces,  and  transform  himself 
into  whatever  shape  he  p]eased.t  Such  are  most  of 
the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  accounts  of 
Christ  :|  e.  g.  the  sudden  ceasing  of  all  kinds  of  motion 
at  his  birth,  birds  stopping  in  £e  midst  of  their  flight, 
men  at  table  with  their  hands  to  their  mouths  yet  unable 
to  eat,  &c. ;  his  changing,  when  a  child,  his  play- 
mates into  kids,  and  animating  clay  figures  of  beasts 
and  birds ;  the  practice  attributed  to  him  of  I4>pearing 
to  his  disciples  sometimes  as  a  youth,  sometimes  as  an 
old  man,  sometimes  as  a  child,  sometimes  large,  some- 
times less,  sometimes  so  tall  as  to  reach  the  Heavens ; 
and  the  obeisance  paid  him  by  the  military  standards 
when  he  was  brou^t  before  Pilate.  Of  the  same  cast 
is  the  story  of  his  picture  presented  by  Nicodemus  to 
Gamaliel,  which  when  pierced  by  the  Jews  gave  forth 
blood  and  water.  Under  this  head  of  exception  fall 
many  of  the  Miracles  related  by  the  fathers  ;§  e.  g. 
that  of  the  consecrated  bread  changing  into  a  live  coal 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  came  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per afier  offering  incense  to  an  idol ;  of  the  dove  issu- 
ing from  the  body  of  Polycarp  at  his  martyrdom ;  of 
the  petrifaction  of  a  fowl  dressed  by  a  person  under  a 
vow  of  abstinence ;  of  the  exorcism  of  the  demoniac 
camel ;  of  the  stones  shedding  tears  at  the  barbarity  of 
the  persecutions ;  of  inundations  rising  up  to  the  roofs 
of  churches  without  entering  the  open  doors ;  and  of 
pieces  of  gold,  as  fresh  as  from  the  mint,  dropt  from 
heaven  into  the  laps  of  the  Italian  Monks.  Of  the 
same  character  are  the  Miracles  of  the  Romish  Breviary ; 
as  the  prostration  of  wild  beasts  before  the  martyrs  they 
were  about  to  devour ;  the  Miraculous  uniting  of  two 
chains  with  which  St.  Peter  had  been  at  different  times 
bound;  and  the  burial  of  Paul  the  Hermit  by  lions. 
Such  again  are  the  Rabbinical  Miracles,  as  that  of  the 
flies  killed  by  lightning  for  settling  on  a  Rabbi's  paper. 
And  the  Miracles  ascribed  by  some  to  Mohammed,  as 
that  the  trees  went  out  to  meet  him,  the  stones  saluted 
him,  and  a  camel  complained  to  him.||  The  exorcism 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  must  here  be  mentioned,  in  which 
the  Evil  Spirit  who  is  in  love  with  Sara  is  driven  away 
by  the  smell  of  certain  perfomes.^  Hence  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts  of  Eve's  temptation  by  the  serpent ;  of  the 
speaking  of  Balaam's  ass ;  of  Jonah  and  the  whale ; 

*  Sometimes  channi  are  repretented  as  baviag  an  inhercDt  virtue, 
indepeodent  of  invisible  agents,  as  in  the  account  given  by  Josephus 
of  £leazar*8  drawing  out  a  Devil  through  the  nostrils  of  a  patient  by 
means  of  a  ring,  which  comained  in  it  a  drug  prescribed  by  Solomon. 
Joseph,  jiutiq.  viii.  2,  sec.  5.    See  jicts,  ch.  viii.  v.  19. 

t  Lavington,  Smihi$iaam  ofMeih,  and  Papiti§  comp,  part  iii.  sec  43. 

*  Jones,  on  the  Canon,  part  iii. 
Middleton,  Frot  Inquiry. 

,,  The  offensiveneu  of  these,  and  many  others  above  instanced, 
coosisU  in  attribttting  momi  feelings  to  inanimate  or  irrational 
beings. 

%  It  seems  lo  have  been  a  common  notion  that  possessed  penons 
were  beloved  by  the  Spirit  that  distressed  them.  See  Philostr.  iv. 
26.^Goipel  of  the  Infancy ,  xiv.— xvi.  xxxiii.  Justin  Martyr,  jipoL 
p.  1 13,  ed.  Tbirlb.  We  find  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  account  of  the 
Scripture  demoniacs 


and  of  the  Devils  sent  into  the  herd  of  swine,  are  by  ApoHoaiut 
themadvea  more  or  less  improbable,  being  unequal  in  Tyausos. 
dignity  to  the  rest.     They  are  then  supported  by  the  tlj- JIj 
system  in  which  they  are  found,  as  being  a  few  out  of  a  *.  ^    -^'  > 
multitude,  and  therefore  but  exceptions  (and,  as  we 
suppose,  but  apparent  exceptions)  to  the  general  rule. 
In  some  of  them,  too,  a  further  purpose  is  discernible, 
which  of  itself  reconciles  us  to  the  strangeness  of  their 
first  appearance,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar 
reasons,  though  unknown,  being  assigned  in  explana- 
tion  of  the  rest    As  the  Miracle  of  the  swine,  the  object 
of  which  may  have  been  to  prove  to  us  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  possessions.* 

Miradet  of  mere  power^  even  when  connected  with 
some  ultimate  object,  are  often  improbable  for  the  same 
general  reason,  viz.  as  unworthy  of  an  All-wise  Author. 
Such  as  that  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,t  of  suffering 
melted  brass  to  be  poured  upon  his  breast  without  in- 
jury to  himself.  Unless  indeed  their  immediate  desigpa 
be  to  exemplify  the  greatness  of  God,  as  in  the  descent 
of  fire  from  heaven  upon  Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  in 
Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,^  which  evidently  possess 
a  dignity  fitting  them  to  be  works  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  propriety  indeed  of  the  Christian  Miracles, 
contrasted  with  the  want  of  decorum  observable  in 
those  elsewhere  related,  forms  it  most  striking  evidence 
of  their  divinity. 

Here,  too,  amhiguofiu  Miracles  find  a  place,  it  being 
antecedently  improbable  that  the  Almighty  should  rest 
the  credit  of  his  Revelation  upon  events  which  but  ob- 
scurely implied  his  immediate  presence. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  those  are  in  some  measure 
improbable  which  are  profe»»ed  by  different  Retigunu  ; 
because  from  a  divine  agent  may  be  expected  distinct 
and  peculiar  specimens  of  divine  agency.  Hence  the 
claims  to  supernatural  power  in  the  primitive  Church  are 
in  general  questionable,  as  reaUng  upon  the  exorcism  of 
Evil  Spirits,  and  the  cure  of  diseases ;  works,  not  only  less 
satisfactory  than  others,  as  evidence  of  a  Miraculous  inter- 
position, but  suspicious  firom  the  circumstance,  that  they 
were  exhibited  also  by  Jews  and  Gtentiles  of  the  same 
Age.§  In  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  Elijah's  sacrifice, 
which  seem  to  be  of  this  class,  there  is  a  direct  contest 
between  two  parties ;  ;ind  the  object  of  the  divine  mes- 
senger is  to  diow  his  own  superiority  in  the  very  point 
in  which  his  adversaries  try  their  powers.  Our  Saviour's 
use  of  the  clay  in  restoring  sight  has  been  accounted 
for  on  a  similar  principle,  such  external  means  being  in 
repute  among  the  Heathen  in  their  pretended  cures. 

3:  Thou  which  have  no  profeM»ed  object. 

Hence  a  suspicion  is  thrown  on  all  Miracles  ascribed  Miracles 
by  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  to  Christ  in  his  infancy ;  '^i.^out 

*  Divino  Ltgation^  book  iz.  ch.  ▼. 

{Bnicker,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
Power  over  the  elements  conveyed  the  most  striking  proof  of 
Christ's  mission  from  die  God  of  nature,  who  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
frequently  characterised  as  ruling  the  sea,  winds,  &c.  Pm.  Ixt.  ▼.  7 ; 
Ixxvii.  V.  19.  Job,  ch.  zzzviii.  v.  1 1,  &c.  It  is  said,  that  a  drawing 
of  feet  upon  the  water  was  the  hieroglvphic  for  impossibility.  Christ 
moreover  designed,  it  appears,  to  make  trial  of  his  disciples'  faith  by 
this  Miracle.  See  Matt  ch.  ziv.  v.  28—31 .  Mark,  ch.  vi.  v.  52.  We 
read  of  the  power  to  "  move  mountains,"  but  evidently  as  a  proverbial 
expression.  The  transfiguration,  if  it  need  be  mentioned,  nss  a  doc 
IniMi/ sense,  and  seems  iMsides  to  have  been  intended  to  lead  the  minds 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  consideration  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom.  One  of 
Satan's  temptations  was  to  induce  our  Lord  to  work  a  Miracle  of  mere 
power.  Matt  ch.  iv.  v.  6, 7.  See  AcU,  ch.  z.  v.  38,  for  the  general 
character  of  the  Miracles. 
§  Middleton.    Stillingfleet,  Ong,  Sacr.  ii  9,  sec  I. 
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Bio^apby.  for,  being  prior  to  Us  preaching,  they  seem  to  aCtett 
•^^  no  doctrine,  and  are  but  distantly  connected  with  any 
object — Those  again  on  which  an  object  seems  to  be 
forced.  Hence  many  harmonizing  in  one  plan  arrest 
the  attention  more  powerfully  than  a  detached  and 
solitary  Miracle,  as  converging  to  one  point,  and  pressing 
upon  our  notice  the  end  for  which  they  are  wrought. 
This  remark,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
Miracle  wrought  (as  it  is  said)  in  Hunneric's  persecu- 
tion, long  after  the  real  age  of  Miracles  was  past ;  when 
the  Athanasian  confessors  are  reported  to  have  retained 
the  power  of  speech  after  the  loss  of  their  tongues. 

Those,  too,  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion  wMdk  are 
diajoined  from  human  irutrumaUsp  and  are  made  the 
vehicle  of  no  meeioge  ;*  since,  according  to  our  fore- 
going view.  Miracles  are  only  then  divested  of  their  d 
priori  improbability  when  furthering  some  great  Moral 
end,  such  as  authenticating  a  divine  communication. 
It  is  an  objection  then  to  those  ascribed  to  relics  grene- 
rally,  and  in  particular  to  those  attributed  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Abb^  Paris,  that  they  are  left  to  tell  their  own  story, 
and  are  but  distantly  connected  with  any  object  what- 
ever. As  it  is,  again,  to  many  tales  of  apparitions,  that 
they  do  not  admit  of  a  meaning,  and  consequently  de- 
mand at  most  only  an  otiose  assent,  as  Paley  terms  it« 
Hence  there  is  a  difficuSty  in  the  narrative  contained  in 
the  first  verses  of  John,  v.;  because  we  cannot  reduce 
the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  angel  into  the  water 
to  give  it  a  healing  power  under  any  known  arrangement 
of  the  divine  economy.  We  receive  it,  then,  on  the 
general  credit  of  the  Revelation  of  which  it  forms  partf 

For  the  same  reason,  viz.  the  want  of  a  declared 
object,  a  prejudice  is  excited  when  the  profeeeed  worker 
is  siUnt,  or  diffident  ae  to  hie  own  power ;  since  our 
general  experience  of  Providence  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Miraculous  powers  will  not  be  committed  to  an 
individual  who  is  not  also  prepared  for  his  office  by 
secret  inspiration.  This  speaks  strongly  against  the 
cures  ascribed  by  Tadtus  to  Vespasianus,  and  would  be 
an  objection  to  our  crediting  the  prediction  uttered  by 
Caiaphas,  if  separated  from  its  context,  or  prominently 
brought  forward  to  rest  an  argument  upon.  It  is  in 
general  a  characteristic  of  the  Scripture  system,  that 
Miracles  and  inspiration  go  together.|— -With  a  view  to 
specify  the  object  distinctly,  some  have  required  that 
the  Miracle  should  be  wrought  after  the  delivery  of  the 
message.§  A  message  delivered  an  indefinite  time 
after  the  Miracle,  while  it  cannot  but  excite  attention 
from  the  general  reputation  of  the  messenger  for  an 
extraordinary  gift,  is  not  so  expressly  stamped  with 
divine  authority,  as  when  it  is  ushered  in  by  his  claim- 
ing, and  followed  by  his  displaying,  supernatural  powers. 
For  if  a  Miracle,  once  wrought,  ever  after  sanctions  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  person  exhibiting  it,  it  must  be 
attended  by  the  gift  of  infallibility ;  a  sustained  Miracle 
is  inconsistent  with  that  frugality  in  the  application  of 
power  which  is  observable  in  the  general  course  of 
Providence.!!  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  unambi- 
guous Miracle,  having  been  first  distinctly  announced, 

•  Fanner,  on  Miracie$,  ch.  t. 

f  The  verse  containing  the  account  of  the  KtagA  if  wantinf  in 
many  MSS.  of  anthority,  anU  is  marked  as  suspicious  by  Griasbach. 
rhe  mineral  spring  of  Bethesda  is  mentioned  by  Eusduus  as  cele- 
brated even  in  nis  day. 

T  Douglas's  Criiwrion.     Warburtoo,  Serm.0H  lUnarectimt. 

9  Fleetwood,  Farmer,  and  others. 

II  The  idea  is  accordingly  discountenanced.  Malt  ch.  viL  v.  22, 28. 
Neb,  ch.  vi.  v.  4—6.  Gal,  ch«  ii.  ▼.  11—14. 


is  wrought  with  the  profesned  object  of  sanctioning  t  Apoi^ 
message  from  God,  it  conveys  an  irresistible  eridence  ^7" 


conveys  an  irresisume  eviaence  ^T*"*^ 
of  its  divine  origin.     Accident  is  thus  excluded,  and  the  ^|^, 
final  cause  indissolubly  connected  with  the  supernatural  v«,^ 
event.     We  may  remark  that  the  Miracles  of  Scripture 
were  generally  wrought  on  this  plan.*     In  conformity 
to  which,   we  find   moreover  that  the  Apostles,  &c. 
could  not  work  Miracles  when  they  jdeaaed  rt  a  circnm- 
stanoe  more  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
government,    and  connecting  the  extraordinary  acts 
more  clearly  with  specific  objects  than  if  the  superna- 
tural gift  were  unlimited  and  irrevocable. 

Lastly,  under  this  head  we  may  notice  Miraculous 
accounts,  toAtcA,  as  those  concerning  Apollonias,  nuy 
be  eeparaied  from  a  narrative  without  detriment  io  it 
The  prodigies  of  Livy,  e.  g.  form  no  part  in  the  action 
of  the  history,  whidi  is  equally  intelligible  without 
them.  I  The  Miraculous  events  of  the  Pentateuch,  on 
the  contrary,  or  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  though  of 
course  they  may  be  rejected  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  narrative,  can  be  rejected  in  no  other  way;  sioee 
they  form  its  substance  and  groundwork,  and,  like  the 
figure  of  Phidias  on  Minerva's  shield,  cannot  be  erased 
without  spoiling  the  entire  compo8ition.§ 

4.  Those  which  are  exceptionable  as  regards  their  ohjed. 

If  the  professed  object  be  trifling  and  unimportant;  U;*^'^, 
as  in  many  related  by  the  Fathers,  «.  g.  Tertullian's  T^^ 
account  of  the  vision  of  an  Angel  to  prescribe  to  a 
female  the  exact  length  and  measure  of  her  veil,  or 
the  divine  admonition  which  Cyprian  professes  to  have 
received  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  in 
order  to  render  it  efRcacious.||    Among  these  would  he 
reckoned  the  directions  given  to  Moses  relative  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  other  r^^ations  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  were  not  further  and  important 
objects   thereby    affected;    such    as,     separating  the 
Israelites  from  the   surrounding    nations,  impressing 
upon  them  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence, 
prefiguring  fiitiu^  events,  &c. 

Miracles  wrought  for  the  gratification  of  mere  curiO' 

*  St.  Mark  ends  his  Gospel  by  saying,  that  the  Arties  «  weot 
foiih  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  sod. 
eonfirming  the  word  hf  eigne  followiko."  ch.  ivi.  v.  20.  Seeil» 
ExoeL ch.iv,y.29,30,  1 /^m^, ch. siiL  v. 2, 3.  2  JBiv*,  ch.  «.».« 
— 11.    Acts,  ch.  xiv.  ▼.  3,  &c, 

t  E-  g.  Acte,  ch.xx.  v.  22,  23.  Phil,  ch.ii.  v.  27.  2  Tim.  ch.i». 
V.  20.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  we  have  not  a  few  instances  of  the  Apostlei 
acting  nnder  the  immediale  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Tlie  gift  of 
tongues  is  an  exception  to  the  general  remaric,  as  we  know  it  was 
abused  ;  but  this  from  iU  nature  was,  when  once  given,  poasessedas 
an  ordinary  talent,  and  needed  no  fresh  divine  influence  for  subsequent 
exercise  of  it  It  may  besides  be  viewed  as  a  medimn  of  conveying  the 
message,  as  well  as  being  the  seal  of  its  divinity,  and  as  such  needed 
not  in  every  instance  to  be  marked  out  as  a  supernatural  gift.  Min* 
oles  in  Scripture  are  not  done  by  wkoUenU,  i.  e.  indiscriminately  sod 
ai  once,  without  the  particular  wiH  and  act  of  the  gifted  individaal  \ 
the  contrary  was  the  case  with  the  cures  at  the  tomb  of  the  hM 
Paris.  AcUf  ch.  xix.  v.  11, 12  perhaps  forms  an  exception ;  bat  the 
Miracles  there  mentioned  are  expressly  said  to  be  efmml^  and  wcr 
intended  to  put  particular  lioDour  on  the  Apostle.  Cf.  Luke,  ch.  vi. 
V.  19 ;  dt.  viii.  v.  46,  which  seem  to  illustrate  John,  ch.  iil.  ¥.34. 

X  E.  g.  he  says  "  adjiciunt  mireienU  htlefmgnm,**  ii.  7. 

(  Whereas  other  extraordinary  accounts  are  like  the  statne  of  the 
Goddess  herself,  which  could  readily  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  rsaoWed 
into  its  constituent  parts,  the  precious  metal  and  the  stane^  For  toe 
Jewish  Miracles,  see  Graves,  on  the  Pentateuek,  part  i.  It  hss  bees 
observed,  that  the  dUeottreee  of  Christ  so  constanUy  groiw  out  of  oil 
MiraeiM,  that  we  can  hardly  admit  the  fonnor  without  admittiag  tbc 
latter  also.  But  his  dieeoureee  form  bis  cknrmctery  which  is  by  ss 
means  an  obvious  or  easy  one  to  imagine,  had  it  never  existed. 
II  Middleton,  Free  Inqmrf. 
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Bio^pbj.  nfy  are  referable  to  this  head  of  objection.  Hence  the 
triumphant  invitations  which  some  of  the  Fathers  make 
to  their  heathen  opponents  to  attend  their  exorcisms 
excite  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  mind,  as  deg^ding 
a  solemn  spectacle  into  a  mere  popular  exhibition. 

Those,  again,  which  have  a  political  or  party  object; 
as  the  cures  ascribed  to  Vespasianus,  or  as  those  attri- 
buted to  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  and  the  Eclectic 
prodigies-^all  which,  viewed  in  their  best  light,  tend  to 
the  mere  aggrandizement  of  a  particular  Sect,  and  have 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  good  of  Mankind  at  large. 
It  tells  in  favour  of  the  Christian  Miracles,  that  the 
Apostles,  generally  speaking,  were  not  enabM  to  work 
them  for  their  own  personal  convenience,  to  avoid  dan* 
ger,  escape  suffering,  or  save  life.  St  Paul's  preser- 
vation from  the  e^cts  of  the  viper's  bite  on  the  Isle  of 
Melita  is  a  solitary  exception  to  this  remark,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  his  availing  himself  of  this  Miracle 
to  proselyte  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith.* 

For  a  similar  reason,  those  bear  a  less  appearance  of 
probability  which  are  wrought  for  the  conviction  of  in- 
dividuaU,  We  have  already  noticed  the  contrary  cha- 
racter of  the  Scripture  Miracles  in  this  respect :  e.  g. 
St.  Paul's  Miraculous  conversion  did  not  end  with  it- 
self^ but  was  followed  by  momentous  and  inestimable 
consequences.f  Ag^in,  Miracles  attended  the  conver- 
sions of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  Cornelius,  and  Sergius 
Paulus ;  but  these  were  heads  and  first  fruits  of  different 
classes  of  men  who  were  in  time  to  be  brought  into  the 
Churdi.t 

Miracles  with  a  had  or  vicious  object  are  laden  with 
an  extreme  antecedent  improbability ;  for  they  cannot 
at  all  be  referred  to  the  only  known  cause  of  super- 
natural power,  the  agency  of  Qod.  Such  are  most  of 
the  fables  concerning  the  heathen  Deities ;  not  a  few  of 
the  professed  Miracles  of  the  primitive  Church,  which 
are  wrought  to  sanction  doctrines  opposed  not  only  to 
Scriptural  truth  but  to  the  light  of  nature  ;§  and  some 
related  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  especially  Christ's 
inflicting  death  upon  a  schoolmaster  who  threatened  to 
strike  him,  and  on  a  boy  who  happened  to  run  vio- 
lently against  him.||  Here  must  be  noticed  several  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  in  which  a  Miraculous  gift  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  exercised  to  gratify  revengeful  feelings, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  received  on  the  credit  of  Uie 
system.^ 

Unnecessary  Miracles  are  improbable;  as,  those 
wrought  for  an  object  attainable  without  an  exertion,  or 
with  less  exertion,  of  extraordinary  power.**  Of  this 
kind,  we  contend,  would  be  the  writing  of  the  Ch>spel 
on  the  skies,  which  some  unbelievers  have  proposed  as 
but  an  adequate  attestation  to  a  Revelation ;  for,  sup- 
posing  the  recorded  fact  of  their  once  occurring  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  rational  conviction,  a  perpetual  Miracle 


•  Rev.  J.  Bluico  White,  againwt  CathoHciam^  let.  6.  The  Bre- 
viary Miracles  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Christian  in  this  point. 

f  ^c/if^  ch.xxvi.  V.  16. 

X  Ibid.  cb.  viii.  v.  26,  39 ;  eh.  x.  v.  3,  &c. ;  ch.  xiii.  v.  12.  These 
three  cbaes  are  aMntioned  together  in  prophecy.  Is.  ch.  Ivi.  v.  4^-^. 

&  £.  ^.  to  establish  Monachisaiy  &c. 

A  Jones,  om  ike  Csimm,  Dart  iii. 

%  Oen,  ch.  ix.  v.  24—^.  Judg.  ch.  xvi.  v.  28'-^0.  2  Kingt, 
ch.  il  V.  24.     2  CAroa.  ch.  xxiv.  v.  22. 

**  It  does  not  follow,  because  ail  Miracles  are  equally  eaty  Co  an 
Almighty  author  that  all  are  equally  probable;  for,  as  has  been  often 
leaMrked,  a  frugality  in  the  appboatioa  of  power  is  observable 
throughout  his  works. 


becomes  superfluous.*  — Such,  again,  would  be  the  pre-  ApolkMiius 
servation  of  the  text  of  Scripture  in  its  verbal  correct-  Ty*"*"*- 
ness,  which  many  have  supposed  necessary  for  its  in     Miracles 
&llibility  as  a  standard  of  Truth. — ^The  same  antecedent 
objection  presses  on  Miracles  wrought  in  aUe$tation  of 
truths  already  known.    We  do  not,  e,  g,  require  a  Mira- 
cle to  convince  us  that  the  Sun  shines,  or  that  Vice  is 
blameable.     The  Socinian  scheme  is  in  a  g^at  measure 
chargeable  with  bringing  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel 
under  this  censure ;  for  it  prunes  away  the  Christian 
system  till  little  is  left  for  the  Miracles  to  attest.     On 
this  ground  an  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  Miracle 
wrought  in  favour  of  the  Athanaaians  in  Hunneric's  per* 
secution,  as  above  mentioned ;  inasmuch  as  it  merely 
professes  to  authorize  a  comment  on  the  sacred  text, 
i.  tf.  to  sanction  a  truth  which  is  not  new^  unless  Scrip- 
ture be  obscure.^ — Here,  too,  may  be  noticed  Miracles 
wrou^t  tn  evidence  of  doctrines  already  estMished ; 
such   as  those  of  the  Papists,  who  seem  desirous  of 
answering   the  unbeliever's   demand  for   a  perpetual 
Miracle.    Popish  Miracles,  as  has  often  been  observed, 
occur  in  Popish  countries,  where  they  are  least  wanted ; 
whereas,  if  real,  they  would  be  invaluable  among  Pro- 
testants.    Hence  the  primitive  Miracles  become  sus- 
picious,  in  proportion  as  we  find  Christianity  esta* 
blished,  not  only  from  the  increasing  facility  of  fraud, 
but  moreover  from  the  apparent  needlessness  of  the 
extraordinary    display.      And  hence,    admitting    the 
Miracles  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  future  Miracles 
with  the  same  end  ara   somewhat  improbable.     For 
enough  have  been  wrought  to  attest  the  doctrine ;  and 
attention^  when  once  excited  by  supernatural  means, 
may  be  kept  alive  by  a  standing  Ministry,  just  as  inspi- 
ration is  supplied  by  human  learning. 

We  proceed  to  notice  inconsistency  in  the  objects  pro* 
posed,  as  creating  a  just  prejudice  against  the  validity 
of  Miraculous  pretensions.  This  applies  to  the  claims 
of  the  Romish  Church,  in  which  Miracles  are  wrought 
by  hostile  Sects  in  support  of  discordant  tenets.}  It 
constitutes  some  objection  to  the  bulk  of  the  Miracles 
of  the  primitive  Church,  when  viewed  as  a  continuation 
of  the  original  gift,  that  they  difler  so  much  in  manner, 
design,  and  attendant  circumstances,  from  those  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  "  We  see,"  says  Middleton,  (in 
the  ages  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era)  **  a  dispensa- 
tion of  things  ascribed  to  God,  quite  different  from  that 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament  For  in 
those  days,  the  power  of  working  Miracles  was  com- 
mitted to  none  but  the  Apostles,  and  to  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  other  disciples,  who  were  parti- 
cularly commissioned  to  propagate  the  Gospel  and  pre- 
side in  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  upon  the  pretended 
revival  of  the  same  powers  in  the  following  Ages,  we  find 
the  administration  of  them  committed,  not  to  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Chureh,  not 
to  the  sucoessora  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  Bishops,  the 
Martyra,  nor  to  the  principal  champions  of  the  Christian 

*  Dr.  Graves  observes,  of  the  Miraculous  agency  in  the  Aga  of 
Moses  and  Joshua,  that  <<  God  continued  it  ouiy  to  lon^  ae  was  in- 
di^nsablv  necessary  to  introduce  and  settle  the  Jewish  nation  in 
the  land  ot  their  inheritance,  and  establish  this  dispensation  so  as  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy.  After  this,  he  gradually 
withdrew  his  supernatural  assistance;  he  left  the  nation  colJectively 
and  individually  to  act  according  to  their  own  choice/*  &c.  Ledurm 
OH  the  Pentateuch^  part  iii.  lect  2. 

t  See  Maclaine*s  note  on  the  subject,  Mosheim,  Ee^L  Hist. 
cent  v.  part  ii.  ch.  v. 

X  Douglas,  Criterion,  p.  105,  note,  (Svoedit  1807.) 
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Biography,  cause  ;  but  to  boyt,  to  loomen,  and,  above  all,  to  private 
^-•^v-*^  and  obicure  laymen^  not  only  of  an  inferior  but  some* 
times  also  of  a  bad  character.*** — Hence,  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  respective  objects  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Miracles,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
believers  in  them  to  show  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  systems  is  a  difference  in  appearance  only,  and 
that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  iulfil  the  Law. 
Here,  aifar  cu  its  antecedent  appearance  ia  concerned^ 
the  Miracle  said  to  have  occurred  on  Julian's  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple  is  seen  to  g^reat  advan- 
tage. The  object  was  great,  the  time  critical,  its  con- 
sequences harmonize  very  happily  with  the  economy  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Prophetical  writings,  and  the  fact  itself  has  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.t 

Again,  Miracles  which  do  not  tend  to  the  accomptuh' 
meni  of  their  proposed  end  are  open  to  objection  ;  and 
those  which  have  not  effected  what  they  had  in  view. 
Hence  some  kind  of  argument  might  be  derived 
against  the  Christian  Miracles,  were  they  not  accom- 
panied by  a  prediction  of  their  temporary  failure  in 
effecting  their  object;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
were  it  not  their  proposed  object  gradually  to  spread 
the  doctrines  which  they  authenticate.!  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  break  the  force  of  this  objection 
when  directed  against  the  Miracles  ascribed  to  the 
Abb^  Paris;  since  the  Jansenist  interest,  instead  of 
being  advanced  in  consequence  of  them,  soon  after 
lost  gpround,  and  was  ultimately  mined.  § 

These  Miracles  are  also  suspicious,  a»  hating  been 
Hopped  by  human  authority ;  it  being  improbable  that 
a  divine  agent  should  permit  any  such  interference 
with  his  plan.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  pro- 
fessed gift  of  exorcising  demoniacs  in  the  primitive 
Church ;  which  was  gpradually  lost  after  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  confined  the  exercise  of  it  to 
such  as  were  licensed  by  the  Bishop.||  And  lastly,  to 
the  supernatural  character  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  cures, 
which  were  stopped  at  Bamberg  by  an  order  firom  au- 
thority, that  none  should  be  wrought  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Magistrates  and  Medical  practitioners.^ 

The  fore-         These  are  the  most  obvious  objections  which  may  be 

goiDg  tests   fairly  made  to  the  antecedent  probability  of  miraculous 

iiwther  dis-  narratives.     It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  none  of 
prove, I ^ 

*  Scripture  tometimtt  attributes  Miraculous  gifts  to  men  of  bad 
character;  but  we  have  do  reason  for  supposing  such  could  work 
Miracles  at  pleasure,  (see  Numb.  ch.  xxii.  v.  18 ;  *ch.  xxiii.  r  3,  8, 12, 
20;  ch.zziv.  v.  10 — 13,)  or  attest  waj  doctrine  but  that  which  Christ 
and  bis  Apostles  taught ;  nor  is  our  faith  grwndtdu^oa  their  preaching. 
Moreover,  their  power  may  have  been  given  them  for  some  further 
purpose ;  for  though  to  attest  a  divine  message  be  the  primary  object 
of  Miracles,  it  need  not  be  the  only  object.  **  It  would  be  highly 
ridiculous,"  says  Mr.  Penrose  in  his  recent  work  on  Miracles.  **  to 
erect  a  steam  engine  fof  the  mere  purpose  of  opening  and  shutting  a 
valve ;  but  the  engine  being  erected  is  very  wisely  employed  both  for 
this  and  for  many  other  purposes,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
of  very  little  significance." 

t  See  Warburton*s  JuHan. 

t  Sec  Parables  in  Matt  ch.  xiii.  v,  3. 24, 31,  33, 47 ;  ch.  xxiv.  v.  12. 
Aettf  ch.  XX.  V,  29, 30.  2  Thea.  ch.  ii.  v.  3.  2  Tim.  ch.  iii.  v.  1—5,  &c 

(\  Paley,  Evidences,  part  i.  prop.  2. 
I  It  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  meaner  sort  of  the 
Christian  laity.  After  that  time,  •*  few  or  none  of  the  clergy,  nor 
indeed  of  the  laity,  were  any  longer  able  to  cast  out  devils ;  so  that  the 
old  Christian  exorcism  or  prayer  for  the  energumens  in  the  church 
^•gan  soon  after  to  be  omitted  as  useless."  Whiston,  in  Mlddleton. 
^  Bentbam,  Preuvei  Judiciairei,  liv,  viii.  ch.  x. 


them  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  testimony  for  them  of  the  ApoltoQiu 
privilege  of  being  heard.    Even  where  the  nature  of  the  'lyaoau. 
facts  related  forbids  us  to  refer  the  Miracle  to  divine  . .~ 
agency,  as  when  it  is  wrought  to  establish  some  im-^^^^ , 
moral  principle,  still  it  is  not  more  than  extremely  im«  ^"^^^ 
probable  and  to  be    viewed  with    strong  suspicion. 
Christians  at  least  must  acknowledge  that  the  ct  priori 
view  which  Reason  takes  would  in  some  cases  lead  to 
an  erroneous  conclusion.    A  Miracle,  e.  g,  ascribed  to 
an  Evil  Spirit  is,  prior  to  the  information  of  Scripture, 
improbable ;  and  if  it  stood  on  its  own  merits  would 
require  very  strong  testimony  to  establish  it,  as  being 
referred  to  an  unknown  cause.     Yet,  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  we  admit  the  occasional  interference  of 
agents  short  of  divine  with  the  course  of  nature.   This, 
however,  only  shows  that  these  H  priori  tests  are  not 
decisive.     Yet  if  we   cannot  alwa3r8  ascertain  what 
Miracles  are  improbable,  at  least  we  can  determine 
what  are  not  so ;  moreover,  it  will  still  be  true  that  the 
more  objections  lie  against  any  professed  Miracle,  the 
gfreater  suspicion  justly  attaches  to  it,  and  the  less  im- 
portant is  the  fact  even  if  proved. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  external  appearance  Nor  p-. 
is  altogether  in  favoiur  of  the  Miracle,  it  must  be  recol- "!  P 
lected,  nothing  is  thereby  proved  concerning  the  fact  of  ^^'j^ 
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its  occurrence.  We  have  done  no  more  than  recom 
mend  to  notice  the  evidence,  whatever  It  maybe,  which 
is  offered  in  its  behalf.  Even,  then,  could  Miracles  be 
found  with  as  strong  an  antecedent  case  as  those  of  Scri|K 
ture,  still  direct  testimony  must  be  produced  to  sub- 
stantiate their  claims  on  our  belief.  At  the  same  time, 
since  there  are  none  such,  a  fair  prepossession  is  indi- 
rectly created  in  favour  of  the  latter,  over  and  above  their 
intrinsic  claims  on  our  attention. 

Some  few  indeed  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  are  opeDT^yvc 
to  exception ;  and  have  accordingly  been  noticed  in  the'°i°^|^ 
course  of  our  remarks  as  by  themsdvet  improbable.  ^^^ 
These,  however,  are   seldom   such  in  more  than  one^^^^ 
respect ;  whereas  the  other  Miracles  which  came  beforecUi 
tis  were  open  to  several  or  all  of  the  specified  otjecHont 
at  the  same  time.    And,  further,  as  they  are  but  a  few 
in  the  midst  of  an  overpowering  majority  pointing  con- 
sistently to  one  gprand  object,  they  must  not  be  torn  from 
their  Moral  context,  but,  on  the  credit  of  the  rest,  they 
must  be  considered  but  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  largre  system  must  consist  of  various 
parts  of  unequal  utility  and  excellence  ;  and  to  expect 
each  particular  occurrence  to  be  complete  in  itself,  is 
as  unreasonable  as  to  require  the  parts  of  some  com- 
plicated machine,  separately  taken,  to  be  all  equally 
finished  and  fit  for  display.* 

Let  these  remarks  suffice  on  the  question  of  the  aote-Cmdi^'^ 
cedent  probability  or  improbability  of  a  Miraculous  •[j^"*' 
narrative.     Enough,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  been  said,  ^^^ 
to  separate  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  from  those  else- 

*  In  thus  refusing  to  admit  the  existence  of  remi  exceptions  to  the 
general  rale,  in  spite  of  ajtpearaneetj  we  are  not  exposing  onnelfH 
to  that  charge  of  excessive  systematising  which  may  justly  be  brongbt 
against  those  who,  with  Hume,  reject  the  veiy  notion  of  a  Miracle,  is 
implying  an  interruption  of  physical  regularity.  For  the  JfeveUtien 
which  we  admit,  on  the  autnority  of  tlMgenoral  syttem  of  BAiraclesi 
imparts  such  accurate  and  extended  information  coocenixag  tbe 
attributes  of  God,  over  and  above  tbe  partial  and  Imperlect  riew  of 
them  which  the  world  affords,  aa  precludes  the  suppositioa  of  am 
work  of  his  being  evil  or  useless.  Whereas  there  is  no  voice  in  the 
mere  analogy  of  nature  which  expreisiy  denies  the  poMibility  of  rest 
exceptions  lo  its  general  course* 
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Bio^rapljy.  where  related,  and  to  invest  them  with  an  importance 
exciting  in  an  unprejudiced  mind  a  just  interest  in  their 
behalf,  and  a  candid  attention  to  the  historical  testi* 
mony  on  which  they  rest ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  ascri- 
bed to  an  adequate  cause,  recommended  by  an  intrinsic 
dignity,  and  connected  with  an  important  object,  while 
all  others  are  more  or  less  unaccountable,  unmeaning, 
extravagant,  and  useless.  And  thus,  viz.  on  the  ground 
of  this  utter  dissimilarity  between  the  Miracles  of  Scrip 
ture  and  other  prodigies,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for 
the  incredulity  with  which  believers  in  Revelation  listen 
to  any  extraordinary  account  at  the  present  day ;  and 
which  sometimes  is  urged  against  them  as  inconsistent 
with  their  assent  to  the  former.  It  is  because  they 
admit  the  Scripture  Miracles.  Belief  in  these  has  pre- 
occupied their  minds,  and  created  a  fair  presumption 
against  those  of  a  different  class ; — ^the  prospect  of  a 
recurrence  of  supernatural  agency  being  in  some  mea- 
sure discountenanced  by  the  Revelation  already  given  ; 
and,  again,  the  weakness  and  insipidity,  the  want  of 
system  and  connection,  the  deficiency  in  the  evidence, 
and  the  transient  repute  of  marvellous  stories  ever  since, 
creating  a  strong  and  just  prejudice  against  those  similar 
accounts  which  from  time  to  time  are  noised  abroad. 


§  III.  On  the  Criterion  of  a  Miracle,  considered  as  a 
Divine  Interposition. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked,  whether  Miracles  are  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  interposition  of  the  Deity? 
under  the  idea  that  other  causes,  besides  divine  agency, 
might  be  assigned  for  their  production.  This  is  obvi- 
ously the  converse  objection  to  that  we  have  as  yet  con- 
sidered, which  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
they  could  be  referred  to  no  known  cause  whatever. 
After  showing,  then,  that  the  Scripture  Miracles  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  proceed  to  show 
that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  those  other 
causes  which  have  been  sometimes  assigned,  e.  g.  to 
unknown  laws  of  nature,  or  to  the  secret  agency  of 
Spirits. 

1.  Now  it  is  evidently  unphilosophical  to  attribute 
them  to  the  power  of  invisible  Beings,  short  of  God ; 
because,  independently  of  Scripture,  (the  truth  of  which, 
of  course,  must  not  be  assumed  in  this  question,)  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  Beings.  Nature 
attests,  indeed,  the  being  of  a  God,  but  not  of  a  race  of 
intelligent  creatures  between  Him  and  Man.  In  assign- 
ing a  Miracle,  therefore,  to  the  influence  of  Spirits,  an 
hypothetical  cause  is  introduced  merely  to  remove  a 
difficulty.  And  even  did  analogy  lead  us  to  admit  their 
possible  existence,  yet  it  would  tend  rather  to  disprove 
than  to  prove  their  power  over  the  visible  Creation. 
They  may  be  confined  to  their  own  province,  and 
though  superior  to  Man,  still  maybe  unable  to  do  many 
things  which  he  can  effect ;  just  as  Man  in  turn  is 
superior  to  Birds  and  Fishes,  without  having,  in  con* 
sequence,  the  power  of  flying  or  of  inhabiting  the 
water.* 

Still  it  may  be  necessary  to  show,  that  on  our  own 
principles  we  are  not  open  to  any  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. For  it  has  been  questioned,  whether,  in 
admitting  the  existence  and  power  of  Spirits  on  the 
authority  of  Revelation,  we  are  not  in  danger  of  invali- 
dating the  evidence  upon  which  that  authority  rests. 
For  the  cogency  of  the  argument  from  Miracles  depends 


Miracles 
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*  Campbell,  oh  Miractet^  part  ii.  sec.  3.     Fanner,  ch.  ii.  sec.  1. 
VOL.  X. 


on  the  assumption,  that  interruptions  in  the  course  of  ApolloDius 
nature  must  ultimately  proceed  from  God ;  which  is  Tyaa«us. 
not  true,  if  they  may  be  edected  by  other  Beings  without  ...  , 
his  sanction.  And  it  must  be  conceded,  that  explicit 
as  Scripture  is  in  considering  Miracles  as  signs  of  divine 
agency,  it  still  does  seem  to  give  created  Spirits  some 
power  of  working  them  ;  and  even,  in  its  most  literal 
sense,  intimates  the  possibility  of  their  working  them 
in  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine.*  With  a  view  of 
meeting  this  difficulty,  some  writers  have  attempted  to 
make  a  distinction  between  great  and  small,  many  and 
few  Miracles;  and  have  thus  inadvertently  destroyed 
the  intelligibility  of  any,  as  the  criterion  of  a  divine 
interposition.t  Others,  by  referring  to  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  attested,  for  determining  the  author 
of  the  Miracle,  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  plau- 
sible charge  of  adducing,  first,  the  Miracle  to  attest 
the  divinity  of  the  doctrine,  and  then,  the  doctrine  to 
prove  the  divinity  of  the  Miracle.}  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to  deny  the 
power  of  Spirits  altogether,  and  to  explain  away  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  Demoniacal  possessions,  and  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  Temptation.  §  Without,  however, 
having  recourse  to  any  of  these  dangerous  modes  of 
answering  the  objection,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
that,  since,  agreeably  to  the  antecedent  sentiment  of 
reason,  God  has  adopted  Miracles  as  the  seal  of  a  divine 
message,  we  believe  he  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  so 
counterfeited  as  to  deceive  the  humble  inquirer.  Thus 
the  infonnation  given  by  Scripture  in  nowise  undoes 
the  original  conclusions  of  Reason ;  for  it  anticipates 
the  objection  which  itself  furnishes,  and  by  revealing 
the  express  intention  of  God  in  Miraculous  displa}s, 
guarantees  to  us  that  he  will  allow  no  interference  of 
created  power  to  embarrass  the  proof  thence  resulting, 
of  his  special  interposition.)!      It  is  unnecessary  to  say 

*  Deut.  ch.  xiii.  v.  1—3.     Matt,  ch  xxiv.  v.  24.     2  Tkeu.  ch.  ii. 
V.  9—11. 

f  More  or  less,  Sherlock,  Clarke,  Locke,  and  others. 

X  Prideaux,  Clarke,  Chandler,  &c.  se.'in  hardly  to  have  guarded 
sufficiently  against  the  charge  here  noticed.  There  is  an  appearance 
of  doing  honour  to  the  Chri^itian  doctrines  in  representing  them  as 
intrituicaliy  credible,  which  leads  many  into  supporting  opinions 
which,  carried  to  their  full  extent,  (as  they  were  by  Middletoo,)  su- 
persede the  need  of  Miracles  altogether.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
that  they  who  are  allowed  to  praise  have  the  privil^^e  of  Jinding 
fault,  and  may  reject,  according  to  their  d  priori  notions,  as  well  as 
receive.  Doubtless  the  divinity  of  a  clearly  immoral  doctrine  could 
not  be  evidenced  by  Miracles ;  for  our  belief  in  the  Moral  attributes 
of  God  is  much  stronger  than  our  conriction  of  the  negative  proposi« 
tion,  that  none  but  He  can  interfere  with  the  system  of  nature.  But 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  extending  this  admission  beyond  its 
proper  limits,  of  supposing  ourselves  adequate  judges  of  the  tendency 
of  doctrines,  and,  because  unassisted  Reason  informs  us  what  is  .Moral 
and  immoral  •»  our  own  case,  of  attempting  to  decide  on  the  abstract 
Morality  of  actions :  e.  g.  many  have  rejected  the  Miraculous  narra- 
tive of  the  Pentateuch,  from  an  unfounded  and  unwarrantable  opinion, 
that  the  means  employed  in  settling  the  Jews  in  Canaan  were  in 
themselves  immoraL  These  remarks  are  in  nowise  inconsistent  with 
using  (as  was  done  in  a  former  section)  our  actual  kMowledge  of  God's 
attributes,  obtained  from  a  survey  of  nature  and  human  affairs,  in 
determining  the  probability  of  certain  professed  Miracles  having  pro- 
ceeded from  Him.  It  is  one  thing  to  infer  from  the  experience  of  life, 
another  to  imagine  the  character  of  God  from  \he  gratuitous  conccp- 
tioHs  of  our  own  minds.  From  experience  we  gain  but  general  and 
imperfect  ideas  of  wisdom,  goodness,  &c.  enough  (that  is)  to  bear 
witness  to  a  Revelation  when  given,  not  enough  to  supersede  it  On 
the  contrary,  our  speculations  concerning  the  divine  attributes  and 
designs,  professing  as  they  do  to  decide  on  the  truth  of  Revealed  doc- 
trines, in  fact  go  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  Revelation  altogether, 
J  Especially  Farmer. 
Fleetwood,  on  Miracles,  disc.  2.  p.  201.  Van  Mildert's  Boyk 
Lectures,  serm.  21. 
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Biogra|ihy.  more  <m  this  subject;  and  questions  concerning  the 
"^o^f^/^^m^  existence,  nature,  and  limits  of  Spiritual  agency  will 
find  their  place  when  Christians  are  engaged  in  settling 
among  themselves  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  We  take 
it,  therefore,  for  granted,  as  an  obvious  and  almost  un- 
deniaUe  principle,  that  real  Miracles,  i.  e.  interruptions 
iu  the  course  of  nature,  cannot  reasonably  be  referred 
to  any  power  but  divine :  because  it  is  natural  to  refer 
an  alteration  in  the  system  to  its  original  author,  and 
because  Reason  does  not  inform  us  of  any  other  Being 
but  God  exterior  to  nature ;  and  lastly,  because  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Scripture  Miracles,  the  workers 
of  them  confirm  our  previous  judgment  by  expressly 
attributing  them  to  Him. 
Nor  to  un-  2.  A  more  subtle  question  remains,  respecting  the 
known  laws  possible  existence  of  causes  in  nature,  to  us  unknown, 
na  ure.  y^^  ^^  supposed  operation  of  which  the  apparent  ano- 
malies may  be  reconciled  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
system.  It  has  already  been  admitted,  that  some  diffi- 
culty will  at  times  attend  the  discrimination  of  Miraculous 
from  merely  uncommon  events ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  questions  from  which 
demonstration  is  excluded^  it  is  impossible,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  absolutely  to  disprove  any,  even  the 
wildest,  hypothesis  which  may  be  framed.  It  may  freely 
be  granted,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  Scripture  Mira- 
cles, if  they  stood  alone,  might  reasonably  be  referred 
to  natural  principles  of  which  we  were  ignorant,  or 
resolved  into  some  happy  combination  of  accidental 
circumstances.  For  our  purpose,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
if  there  be  a  conriderable  nwnber  which  no  sober  judg- 
ment would  attempt  to  deprive  of  their  supernatural 
character,  by  any  supposition  of  our  ignorance  of  natural 
laws,  or  of  exaggeration  in  the  narrative.  Raising  the 
dead  and  giving  sight  to  the  blind  by  a  word,  feeding  a 
multitude  with  the  casual  provisions  which  an  Individual 
among  them  had  with  him,  healing  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  walking  on  the  watei,  are  facts,  even  sepa^ 
rately  taken,  far  beyond  the  conceivable  effects  of 
artifice  or  accident;  and  much  more  so,  when  they 
meet  together  in  one  and  the  same  history.  And  here 
Hume's  argument  from  general  experience  is  in  point, 
which  at  least  proves  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature 
are  unequal  to  the  production  of  works  of  this  kind.  It 
becomes,  then,  a  Intlance  of  opposite  probabilities,  whe- 
ther gratuitously  to  suppose  a  multitude  of  perfectly  t«n- 
known  causes,  and  these,  moreover,  meeting  in  one  and 
the  same  history,  or  to  have  recourse  to  one^  and  that  a 
kttoum  power,  then  Miraculously  exerted  for  an  extraor- 
dinary and  worthy  object.  We  may  safely  say  no  sound 
reasoner  will  hesitate  on  which  alternative  to  decide. 
While,  then,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Scripture  Miracles 
are  indisputably  deserving  of  their  name,  but  a  weak 
objection  can  be  derived  from  the  case  of  the  few  which, 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  bear,  at  the  present 
day,  less  decisive  marks  of  supernatural  agency.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  (and  it  is  a  strong  confirmatory  proof 
that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Miracles  are  really  what 
they  profess  to  be,)  that  though  the  Miraculous  charac- 
ter of  some  of  them  is  more  doubtful  in  one  Age  than 
in  another,  yet  the  progress  of  Science  has  made  no  ap- 
proximation to  a  general  explication  of  them  on  natural 
principles.  While  discoveries  in  Ofitics  and  Chemistry 
have  accounted  for  a  host  of  apparent  Miracles,  they 
hardly  touch  upon  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
systems.  Here  is  no  ])hantasmagoria  to  be  detected, 
no  analysis  or  synthesis  of  substances,  ignitions,  explo> 


sions,  and  other  customary  resources  of  the  jug|^er*s  Apotiocins 
art.* — ^But,  as  before,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  estimate  ^y>B«at. 
their  character  in  this  respect,  by  contrasting  them  with  x,^ 
other  occurrences  which  have  sometimes  been  cona-.^'^^'' 
dered  Miraculous.     Thus,  too,  a  second  line  of  difiereace  ^"""^^^ 
will  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  mass  of  rival 
prodigies,  whether  Religious  or  otherwise,  to  which  they 
are  often  compared. 

A  Miracle  then,  as  far  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  divine  Tests  b^. 
interposition,  being  an  ascertained  anomaly  in  an  esta-  ^*^<i>'i 
blished  system,  or  an  event  without  assignable  Physical  |^j,/^^[' 
cause,  those  facts  of  course  have  no  title  to  the  name--  cIm  '^ 
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Such  are  many  of  the  prodigies  of  the  Heathen  My-  ^^^^^^1 
thology  and  History,  which  have  been  satisfactorily  eveottcDi 
traced  to  an  exaggeration  of  naturcU  eoenlt:  e.  g.  >ut(d. 
the   fables  of  the  Cyclops,  Centaurs,  of  the  annual 
transformation  of  a  Scythian  nation  into  wolves,  as 
related  by  Herodotus,  &c.  Or  natural  facts  allegoritedt 
as  in  the  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis. — Or  where 
the  fact  may  be  explained  by  supplying  a  probabU 
omission;  as  we  should  account  for  a  story  of  a  man 
sailing  in  the  air,  by  supposing  a  balloon  described.! 
— Or  where  the  Miracle  is  but  verbal^  as  the  poetical 
prodigy   of  thunder  without   clouds;    which  is  little 
better  than  a  play  upon  words,  for,  supposing  it  to 
occur,  it  would  not  be  called  thunder. — Or  as  when 
Herodotus  speaks  of  wool  growing  on  trees ;  for,  even 
were  it  in  substance  the  same  as  wool,  it  could  not  be 
called  so  without  a  contradiction  in  terms. — Or  where 
the  Miracle  is  one  simply  of  degree,  for  then  exaggera- 
tion is  more  easily  conceivable ; — ^thus  many  supposed 
visions  may  have  been  but  natural  dreams. — Or  where 
it  depends  on  the  combination  of  a  multitude  of  distinct 
circumstances,  each  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  proof 
of  its  supernatural  character,  and  where,  as  in  fine 
experiments,  a  small  mistake  is  of  vast  consequence. 
As  those  which  depend  on  a  coincidence  of  time,  which 
it  is  difficult  for   any  persons  to   have  ascertained; 
f .  g.  the  exclamation  which  Apollonius  is  said  to  have 
uttered  concerning  the  assassination  of  Domitianus  at 
the  time  of  its  taking  place ;  and,  again,  the  alleged  fact 
of  his  appearing  at  Puteoli  on  the  same  morning  in  whidi 
be  was  tried  at  Rome.     Such,  too,  in  some  degree  is 
the  professed  revelation  made  to  St.  Baail,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  Miraculously  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  at  the  very  moment  that  it  took  place.} 
Here  we  may  instance  many  stories  of  apparitions; 
as  the  popular  one  concerning  the  appearance  of  an 
individual  to  the  club  he  used  to  frequent  at  the  numunt 
after  his  death,  who  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have 
escaped  from  his  nurses  in  a  fit  of  delirium  Gorily  brfore 
it  took  place,  and  actually  to  have  joined  his  friends. 
We   may  add  the  case  related  to  M.   Bonnet,  of  a 
woman  who  pretended  to  know  what  was  passing  at  a 
given  time  at  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  who  ww 
detected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  accurately  marking 
the  time,  and  comparing  her  account  with  the  fact.§ 
In  the  same  class  must  be  reckoned  not  a  few  of  th« 
answers  of  the  Heathen  Oracles,  if  it  be  worth  while  to 


•  Sec  Farmer,  ch.  i.  sec.  3. 

t  Bentham,  Prniiet  JudieiaireSf  liv.  viii.  cb.  x. 

t  Middleton,  fVre  Inquirj. 

%  Bentham,  Premvet  JutMairetf  Ht.  viii.  ch.  z. 
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B^o^raphy.  allude  to  them ;  as  that  which  informed  Croesus  of  his 
'  ~  v^»^  occupation  at  a  certain  time  agreed  upon.  In  the 
Gospel,  the  nobleman's  son  begins  to  amend  at  the  very 
time  that  Christ  speaks  the  word ;  but  this  circumstance 
does  not  constitute,  it  merely  increases  the  Miracle. — ^The 
argument  from  Prophecy  is  in  this  point  of  view  some- 
what deficient  in  simplicity  and  clearness  ;  as  implying 
the  decision  of  many  previous  questions,  e.  g.  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  professed  prediction  before  the  event, 
the  interval  between  the  Prophecy  and  its  accomplish- 
ment, the  completeness  of  its  accomplishment,  &c. 
Hence  Prophecy  affords  a  more  learned  and  less  popular 
proof  of  divine  interposition  than  Physical  Miracles, 
and,  except  in  cases  where  it  contributes  a  very  strong 
evidence,  is  commonly  of  inferior  cogency. 

2.  Those  wftichfromstupicious  circumstancea  attend-' 
ing  them  may  not  unfairly  be  rrferred  to  an  unknown 
Physical  cause. 

Events  ^g  th^gg  which  take  place  in  departments  of  nature 

[o  an '*'^''  little  understood,  c.  g.  Miracles  of  Electricity.— Again. 
unknown  ^^  assemblage  of  Miracles  confined  to  one  line  of 
cause.  extraordinary  exertion  in  some  measure  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  cause  short  of  divine.  For  while  their  num- 
ber evinces  a  wish  to  display,  their  similarity  argues  a 
defect  in,  power.  This  remark  is  prejudicial  to  the 
Miracles  of  the  primitive  Church,  which  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  exorcisms  and  cures ;  to  the  Pythagorean, 
which  were  principally  Miracles  of  sagacity ;  and  again, 
to  the  wonders  of  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  which  were 
limited  to  cures,  and  cures  too  of  particular  diseases. 
While  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  are  fi-ugally  dispensed 
as  regards  their  object  and  seasons,  they  are  endlessly 
varied  in  their  nature ;  like  the  work  of  one  who  is  not 
wasteful  of  his  riches,  yet  can  be  munificent  when 
occasion  calls  for  it. 

Here  we  may  notice  tentative  Miracles,  as  Paley 
terms  them,  i.  e.  where  out  of  many  trials  only  some 
succeed;  for  inequality  of  success  seems  to  imply 
accident,  in  other  words,  the  combination  of  unknown 
Physical  catises.  Such  are  the  cures  of  scrofula  by 
the  King's  touch,  and  those  effected  in  the  Heathen 
Temples  ;*  and  again,  those  of  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^ 
Paris,  there  being  but  eight  or  nine  well  authenticated 
cures  out  of  the  multitude  of  trials  that  were  made.t 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cures  ascribed  to  Christ 
is  his  invariable  success.} 

Here,  for  a  second  reason,  diffidence  in  the  agent 
casts  suspicion  on  the  reality  of  professed  Miracles ;  for 
at  least  we  have  the  sanction  of  his  own  opinion  for 
supposing  them  to  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  unknown 
causes. 

Temporary  Miracles  also,  as  many  of  the  Jansenist 
and  other  extraordinary  cures,§  may  be  similarly 
accounted  for ;  for  if  ordinary  causes  can  undo,  it  is  not 
improbable  they  may  be  able  originally  to  ejffect  The 
restoration  of  Lazarus  and  the  rest  were  restorations 
to  their  former  condition,  which  was  mortal ;  their  subse- 
quent dissolution,  then,  in  the  course  of  nature,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  completeness  of  the  previous  Mirade. 
The  Jansenist  cures  are  also  unsatisfactory,  as  being 


•  Stillinjjfleet,  Orig.  Sacr.  book  ii.  ch.  x.  sec.  9. 

t  Douglas,  CriterioHf  p.  133. 

X  Ibid.  p.  260,  cites  the  following  tcxU  :  Matt.  oh.  iv.  v.  23, 24  ; 
cb.  viii.  V.  16 ;  ch.  ix.  v.  35 ;  ch.  xii,  v.  15  ;  ch.  xiv.  v.  12  ;  Luke,  ch.  iv. 
V.40;  ch.  vi.  V.19. 

(  Douglas,  Criterion^  p.  190.    Middleton,  FVet  InqvUry,  iv.  loa  3. 


gradual,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  professed  lique*   ApoUooius 
faction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood ;    a  progrtnive  etfect    Tytnwis. 
being  a  characteristic,  as  it  seems,  of  the  operations  of    j^i^i^ 
nature.     Hence,  those  Miracles  are  most  perspicuous  _^  _  J^j 
which  are  wrougfit  at  the  word  of  command;  as  those 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.     For  this  as  well  as  other 
reasons,  incomplete  Miracles,  as  imperfect  cures,  are  no 
evidence  of  supernatural  agency ;  and  here,  again,  we 
have  to  instance  the  cures  effected  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb^  Paris. 

Again,  the  use  ofmeam  is  suspicious ;  for  a  Miracle 
may  almost  be  defined  to  be  an  event  without  means. 
Hence,  however  miraculous  the  production  of  ioe 
might  appear  to  the  Siamese  considered  abstractedly ^ 
they  would  hardly  so  account  it  in  an  actual  e^pperi-^ 
ment,  when  they  saw  the  preparation  of  nitre,  &c. 
which  in  that  climate  must  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  Steam-vessel  or  the  Bal- 
loon, which,  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  would  appear 
Miraculous  to  persons  unacquainted  with  Science,  the 
Chemical  and  Mechanical  apparatus  employed  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  suspicion  in  intelligent  minds. — Hence 
professed  Miracles  are  open  to  suspicion,  if  confined  to 
one  spot ;  as  were  the  Jansenist  cures.  For  they  then 
become  connected  with  a  necenary  condition,  which  is 
all  we  understand  by  a  means :  e,  g.  such  may  often 
be  imputed  to  a  confederacy,  which  (as  is  evident)  can 
from  its  nature  seldom  shift  the  scene  of  action. 
"  The  Cock-lane  ghost  could  only  knock  and  scratch  in 
one  place  ;"*  the  Apostles,  on  the  contrary^  are  repre- 
sented as  dispersed  about,  and  working  Miracles  In 
various  parts  of  the  world,  f  These  remarks  are  of  course 
inapplicable  in  a  case  where  the  apparent  means  are 
known  to  be  inadequate,  and  are  not  constantly  used ; 
as  our  Lord's  occasional  application  of  clay  to  the  eyes, 
which,  while  it  proves  that  he  did  not  need  its  instru- 
mentality, convey  also  an  intimation,  that  ail  the  effi- 
cacy  of  means  is  derived  from  his  appointment. 

3.    Those  which  may  be  referred   to   the  supposed 
operation  of  a  cause  known  to  exist. 

Professed  Miracles  of  knowledge  or  mental  ability  Events 
are  ofien  unsatisfactory  for  this  reason ;  being  in  many  referrible 
cases  referrible  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  intellect.  ^  **** 
Of  this  kind  is  the  boasted  elegance  of  the  style  of  the  oJ^JS^ 
Koran,  alleged  by  Mohammed  in  evidence  of  his  divine  ofa  known 
mission.     Hence  most  of  the  Miracles  of  Apollonius,  cause, 
consisting,    as  they  do,  in  knowing  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  predicting  the  common  events  of  life,  are 
no  criterion  of  a  supernatural  gift ;  it  being  only  under 
certain  circumstances  that  such  power  can  clearly  be 
discriminated  from  the  natural  exercise  of  acuteness 
and  sagacity.     Accordingly,   though  a  knowledge  of 
the  hearts  of  men  is  claimed  by  Christ,  it  seems  to  be 
claimed  rather  with  a  view  to  prove  to  Christians  the 
doctrine  of  his  divine  nature,  than  to  attest  to  tlie  V)orld 
his  authority  as  a  messenger  from  God.     Again,  St 
Paul's  prediction  of  shipwreck  on  his  voyage  to  Rome 
was  intended  to  prevent  it ;  and  so  was  the  prediction 
of  Agabus  concerning  the  same  Apostle's  approaching 
perils  at  Jerusalem.}     For  a  second  reason,  then,  the 
argument  from  Prophecy  is  a  less  simple  and  striking 
proof  of  divine  agency  than  a  display  of  Miracles ;  it 


•  Hey*8  Lecturea,  book  i.  ch.  xvi.  sec.  10. 

t  Douglas,  Criterion^  p.  337. 
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Bin^pby.  being  impossible  in  all  caset  to  show  that  the  things 
foretold  were  certainly  beyond  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
the  mind  to  have  discovered.  Yet  when  thu  it  shown^ 
Prophecy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  conceivable 
evidences ;  strict  fore-knowledge  being  a  faculty  not 
only  above  the  powers  but  even  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  human  mind. 

And  much  more  fairly  may  apparent  Miracles  be 
attributed  to  the  supposed  operation   of  an  existing 
Physical  cause,  when   they  are  parallel  to  its  known 
effects;  as  Chemical,  Meteorological,  &c.  phenomena. 
For  though  the  cause  may  not  perhaps  appear  in  the 
particular  case,  yet  it  is  known  to  have  acted  in  others 
similar  to  it.     For  this  reason,  no  stress  can  be  laid 
on  accounts  of  luminous  crosses  in  the  air,  human 
shadows  in  the  clouds,  appearances  of  men  and  horses 
on  hills,  and  spectres  when  they  are  speechless,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  ordinary  causes  being  assignable 
in  all  of  these ;  or.  again,  on  the  pretended  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  or  on  the  exorcism  of 
demoniacs,  which  is  the  most  frequent  Miracle  in  the 
primitive  Church. — ^The  remark  applies   moreover  to 
cases  of  healing,  so  far  as  they  are  not  instantaneous, 
complete,  &c. ;  conditions  which  exclude  the  supposi- 
tion of  natural  means  being  employed,  and  which  are 
strictly  fulfilled  in  the  Gospel  narrative. — ^Again,  some 
cures  are  known  as  possible  effects  of  an  excited  ima- 
gination ;  particularly  when  the  disease  arises  from  ob- 
struction and  other  disorders  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  as 
the  cures  which  took  place  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbi^  Paris.* 
We  should  be  required  to  add  those  cases  of  healing 
in  Scripture,  where  the  faith  of  the  petitioners  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  cure,  were  not  these  com- 
paratively few,  and  some  of  them  such  as  no  imagina- 
tion could  have  effected,  (e.  g.  the  restoration  of  sights) 
and  some  wrought  on  persons  absent;  and  were  not 
faith  often  required,  not  of  the  patient,  but  of  the  rela- 
tive or  friend  who  brought  him  to  be  healed.t     The 
force  of  imagination  may  also  be  alleged  to  account 
for  the  supposed  visions  and  voices  which  some  enthu- 
siasts have  believed  they  saw  and  heard:   e.  g,  the 
trances   of  Montanus  and  his  followers,  the   visions 
related  by  some  of  the  Fathers,   and   those  of  the 
Romish  Saints;    lastly,  Mahomet's  pretended   nights 
journey  to  Heaven  :  all  which,  granting  the  sincerity  of 
the  reporters,  may  not  unreasonably  be  referred  to  the 
effects  of  disease  or  of  an  excited  imagination.     Such, 
it  is  obvious,  might  be  some  of  the  Scripture  Miracles, 
e,  g.  the  various  appearances  of  Angels  to  individuals, 
the  vision  of  St.  Paul  when  he  was  transported  to  the 
third  Heaven,  &c.  which  accordingly  were  wrought,  as 
Scripture  professes,  for  purposes  distinct  from  that  of 
evidencing  the  doctrine,  viz.  in  order  to  become  the 
medium  of  a  Revelation,  or  to  confirm  faith,  &c.     In 
other  cases,  however,  the  supposition  of  imagination  is 
excluded  by  the  vision  having  been  witnessed  by  more 
than  one  person,  as  the  Transfiguration ;  or  by  its  cor- 
respondence with  distinct  visions  seen  by  others,  as  in 
the   circumstances  which  attended  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius ;  or  by  its   connection  with   a  permanent 
Miracle,  as  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  St  Paul  on  his 

*  Douglas,  CrUerioM,  p.  172. 

t  Mark,  ch.  x.  v.  51,  52.  Matt.  ch.  viii.  v.  5 — 13.  See  Douglas, 
Crit^ioiiy  p.  258.  "  Where  persons  petitioned  themselves  for  a  cure, 
ft  declaration  of  their  faith  was  often  required,  that  none  might  be 
encouraged  to  try  experiments  out  of  curiosity,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  very  indecent,  and  have  tended  to  many  bad 
consequences.'*     Doddridge,  oh  ^citt  ch.  ix.  v.  34. 
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conversion,  with  the  blindness  in  consequence^  which  Apolicoiiu 
remained  three  days.*  T^iimn. 

Much  more  inconclusive  are  those  which  are  actually 
attended  by  a  Physical  cause  known  or  suspected  to  be 
adequaie  to  their  production.     Some  of  those  who  were 
cured  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris  were  at  the  time 
making  use  of  the  usual  remedies ;  the  person  whose  in. 
flamed  eye  was  relieved  was,  during  his  attendance  at  the 
sepulchre,  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  oculist ;  another 
was  cured  of  a  lameness  in  the  knee  by  the  mere  effort 
to   kneel   at  the   tomb.f      Amobius    challenges  the 
Heathens  to  produce  one  of  the  pretended  Miracles  of 
their  Gods  performed  without  the  application  of  some 
prescription.!     Again,  Hilarions  cures  of  wounds,  as 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  were  accompanied  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  consecrated  oil.§     The  Apostles  indeed  made 
use  of  oil  in  some  of  their  cures,  but  they  more  fre- 
quently healed  without  a  medium  of  any  kind.|    A 
similar  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  narrative 
of  Hezekiah's  recovery  from  sickness,  both  on  account 
of  the  application  of  the  figs  and  the  slowness  of  the 
cure,   were   it  anywhere  stated  to   have  been  Mira- 
ctilous.lf     Again,  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a  strong  east  wind,  would  not  have 
been  clearly  Miraculous,  had  it  not  been  effected  at  the 
word   of  Moses.     Much  suspicion,   too,  is  (as  some 
think)  cast  upon  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  fire,  &c. 
which  put  a  stop  to  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  possibility  of  referring  it 
to  the  operation  of  Chemical  principles. — Lastly,  answers 
to  prayer,  however  providential^  are  not  Miraculous; 
for  in  granting  them,  God  acts  by  means  of  not  out  of, 
his  usual  system,  making  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
subservient  to  a  gracious  purpose.     Such  events,  then, 
instead  of  evidencing  the  divine  approbation  to  a  certain 
cause,  must  be  proved  from  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
to  be  what  they  are  interpreted  to  be.     Yet  by  sup- 
posed answers  to  prayer,  appeals  to  Heaven,  pretended 
judgments,  &c.  enthusiasts  in  most  ages  have  wished 
to   sanction   their  claims  to   divine  inspiration.    By 
similar  means  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish  hierarchy 
have  been  supported. 

Here  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  criterion  of  a  Ob«rvi 
Miracle ;  which,  it  has  been  seen,  is  no  one  definite  j^^®. 
peculiarity,  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  the  combined  ^^ 
force  of  a  number  of  varying  circumstances  determining 
our  judgment  in  each  particular  instance.  It  might 
even  be  said,  that  a  determinate  criterion  is  almost 
inconceivable.  For  when  once  settled,  it  might  api^ear, 
as  was  above  remarked,  to  be  merely  the  Physical  ante- 
cedent of  the  extraordinary  fact ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  direction  thus  given  to  the  ingenuity  of 
impostors,  it  would  soon  itself  need  a  criterion  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  imitations.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
great  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  the  Chris- 
tian Miracles  were  wrought,  furnishes  an  evidence  for 
their  divine  origin,  in  addition  to  that  derived  from  their 
publicity,  clearness,  number,  instantaneous  production, 
and  completeness. — ^The  exorcism  of  demoniacs,  how- 
ever, has  already  been  noticed  as  being,  perhaps,  in  every 
case  deficient  in  the  proof  of  its  Miraculous  nature. 

*  Paley*s  Bvidence»f  part  i.  prop.  '2. 

^  Douglas,  Criierioftj  p.  143,  184,  note. 

X  Stillingileet,  book  ii.  ch.  x.  sec  9. 

§  Middlelon,  Free  Inquiry ,  iv.  sec.  2. 

II  Mark,  ch.  vi.  v.  13.  %2  Kimgs,  ch  xx,  v.  4—7. 
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Btognphy.  Accordingly,  this  class  of  Miracles  seems  not  to  have 
been  intended  as  &  primary  evidence  of  a  divine  mission, 
but  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  already  admitted  the 
existence  of  Evil  Spirits,  in  proof  of  the  power  of  Christ 
and  his  followers  over  them.*  To  us,  then,  it  is  rather 
a  doctrine  than  an  evidence,  manifesting  our  Lord's 
power^  as  other  doctrines  instance  his  m^cj^.- -With 
regard  to  the  argument  from  Prophecy,  which  some 
have  been  disposed  to  abandon  on  account  of  the 
number  of  conditions  necessary  for  the  proof  of  its 
supernatural  character,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
inability  to  fix  the  exact  boundary  of  natural  sagacity  is 
no  objection  to  such  Prophecies  as  are  undeniably 
beyond  it ;  and  that  the  mere  inconclusiveness  of  some 
in  Scripture,  as  proofs  of  divine  prescience,  has  no  posi- 
tive force  against  others  contained  in  it,  which  furnish 
a  full,  lasting,  and  in  many  cases,  growing  evidence  of 
its  divinity.t 

§  rV.     On   the  direct  Evidence  for  the  Christian 

Miracles, 

Important  as  are  the  inquiries  which  we  have  hitherto 
prosecuted,  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
positive  conclusion,  whether  certain  Miraculous  accounts 
are  true  or  not.  However  necessary  a  direct  anomaly  in 
the  course  of  nature  may  be  to  rouse  attention,  and  an 
important  final  cause  to  excite  interest  and  reverence,  still 
the  quality  of  the  testimony  on  which  the  accounts  rest 
can  sdone  determine  our  belief  in  them.  The  preliminary 
points,  however,  have  been  principally  dwelt  upon, 
because  objections  founded  on  them  form  the  strong 
ground  of  unbelievers,  who  seem  in  some  degree  to 
allow  the  strength  of  the  direct  evidence  for  the  Scrip- 
ture Miracles.  Again,  an  examination  of  the  direct 
evidence  is  less  necessary  here,  because,  though  ante- 
cedent questions  have  not  been  neglected  by  Christian 
writers,^  yet  the  evidence  itself,  as  might  be  expected^ 
has  chiefly  engaged  their  attention.§  Without  entering, 
then,  into  a  minute  consideration  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments on  which  the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  History 
rests,  we  proceed  to  contrast  the  evidence  generally 
with  that  produced  for  other  Miraculous  narratives; 
and  thus  to  complete  a  comparison  which  has  been 
already  instituted,  as  regards  the  antecedent  probability 
and  the  criterion  of  Miracles. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  forego  the  advantage  which 
the  Scripture  Miracles  have  gained  in  the  preceding 

*  See  Div.  Leg,  book  ix.  ch.  v.  HeDce  the  exercise  of  this  gift 
seems  almost  to  have  been  coufined  to  Palestine.  At  Phitippi 
St.  Paul  casts  out  a  spirit  of  divination  in  §el/'4U/etuie.  ^cU,  ch.  xvi. 
V.  16 — 18.  In  the  transaction  related  .^c/«,  ch.  xix.  v.  11 — 17,  Jews 
are  principally  concerned. 

f  Some  unbelievers  have  urged  the  irrelevancy  of  St.  Matthew's 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  Prophecies  in  illustration  of  the 
events  of  Christ's  life,  e.g.  ch.  it.  v.  15.  It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  evidence  in  one  age  is  often  not  so  in  another.  That 
certain  of  the  texts  adduced  by  the  Evangelist  furnish  at  the  pretent 
aay  no  proof  of  divine  prescience,  is  very  true ;  but,  unless  some 
kind  of  argument  could  have  been  drawn  from  them  at  the  time  the 
Gospel  was  written,  from  traditional  interpretations  of  their  sense, 
we  can  scarcely  account  for  St.  Matthew's  introducing  them.  The 
Question  b,  has  there  been  a  loss  of  what  was  evidence  formerly^ 
(as  is  often  the  case,)  or  did  St  Matthew  bring  forward  as  a  Prophe- 
tical evidence  what  was  manifestly  not  so,  as  if  to  hurt  the  effect  of 
those  other  passages,  as  ch.  xxvii.  v.  35,  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  real  predictions? — It  has  been  observed,  that  Pro* 
phecy  in  general  mutt  be  obscure,  in  order  that  the  events  spoken  of 
may  not  be  understood  before  their  accomplishment. 

i  Especially  by  Vince,  in  his  \'aluable  Treatise  on  the  Christian 
Miraclet ;  and  Hey,  in  his  Lecturet. 

\  As  Paley,  LytUetoo,  Leslie,  &c. 
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sections  over  all  professed  facts  of  a  similar  nature. 
In  reality,  indeed,  the  very  same  evidence  which  would 
suffice  to  prove  the  former,  might  be  inadequate  when 
offered  in  behalf  of  those  of  the  Eclectic  School  or  the 
Romish  Church.  For  the  Miracles  of  Scripture,  and 
no  other,  are  unexceptionable  and  worthy  of  a  divine 
agent;  and  Bishop  Butler  has  clearly  shown*  thut,  in 
a  practical  question,  as  the  divinity  of  a  professed 
Revelation  must  be  considered,  even  the  weakest  rea- 
sons are  decisive  when  not  counteracted  by  any  opposite 
arguments.*  Whatever  evidence,  then,  is  offered  for 
them  is  entirely  available  to  the  proof  of  their  actual 
occurrence ;  whereas  evidence  for  the  truth  of  other 
similar  accounts,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would  be  Jirst 
employed  in  overcoming  the  objections  which  attach 
to  them  all  from  their  very  character,  circumstances, 
or  object.  If,  however,  we  show  that  the  Miracles  of 
Scripture  as  far  surpass  all  others  in  their  direct 
evidence,  as  they  excel  them  in  their  d  priori  proba- 
bility, a  much  stronger  case  will  be  made  out  in  their 
favour,  and  an  additional  line  of  distinction  drawn 
between  them  and  others. 

The  credibility  of  Testimony  arises  from  the  belief 
we  entertain  of  the  character  and  competency  of  the 
witnesses;  and  this  is  true,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
Miracles,  but  when  facts  of  any  kind  are  examined  into. 
It  is  obvious,  that  we  should  be  induced  to  distrust  the 
most  natural  and  plausible  statement  when  made  by 
an  individual  whom  we  suspected  of  a  wish  to  deceive, 
or  of  relating  facts  which  he  had  no  sufficient  means  of 
knowing.  Or  if  we  credited  his  narrative,  we  should 
do  so,  not  from  dependence  on  the  reporter,  but  from 
its  intrinsic  likelihood,  or  from  circumstantial  evidence. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  facts,  therefore,  we  think  it 
needless,  as  indeed  it  would  be  endless,  to  inquire 
rigidly  into  the  credibility  of  the  Testimony  by  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  us,  because  they  in  a  manner 
speak  for  themselves.  When,  however,  the  information 
is  unejcpected^  or  extraordinary,  or  improbable,  our  only 
means  of  determining  its  truth  is  by  considering  the 
credit  due  to  the  witnesses ;  and  then,  of  course,  we 
exercise  that  right  of  scrutiny  which  we  before  indeed 
possessed,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  claim. 
A  Miracle,  then,  calls  for  no  distinct  species  of  Testimony 
from  that  offered  for  other  events,  but  for  a  Testimony 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  improbability  of  the  particular 
fact  attested  ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  draw  any  line, 
or  to  determine  how  much  is  required,  as  to  define  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  evidence  necessary  to  prove  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  appearance  of  any 
meteoric  phenomenon.  Everything  depends  on  those 
attendant  circumstances,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  object  of  the  Miracle,  the  occasion,  manner,, 
and  human  agent  employed.  If,  e,  g.  a  Miracle  were 
said  to  be  wrought  for  an  immoral  object,  then  of  course 
the  fact  would  rest  on  the  credibility  of  the  Testimony 
alone,  and  would  challenge  the  most  rigid  examination. 
Again,  if  the  object  be  highly  interesting  to  us,  as  that 


.  *  The  only  fair  objection  that  can  be  made  to  this  statement  is, 
that  it  is  antecedently  improbable  that  the  Almighty  should  work 
Miracles  with  a  view  to  general  conviction,  without  ftirnishing  $trong 
evidence  that  they  really  occurred.  This  was  noticed  above,  when 
the  antecedent  probability  of  Miracles  was  discussed.  That  it  is 
unsatisfactory  to  decide  on  scanty  evidence  is  no  objection,  as  in 
other  most  important  practical  questions  we  are  constantly  obliged  to 
make  up  our  minds  and  determine  our  course  of  action  on  insutficient 
evidence. 
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Biography,  professed  by  the  Scripture  Miracles,  we  shall  naturally 
be  careful  in  our  inquiry,  from  an  anxious  fear  of  being 
deceived.  But  in  any  case  the  Testimony  cannot  turn 
out  to  be  more  than  that  of  competent  and  honest  men; 
and  an  inquiry  must  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  idea 
of  finding'  something  beyond  this,  but  to  obtain  proofs 
of  this.  And  since  the  existence  of  competency  and 
honesty  may  be  established  in  various  ways,  it  follows 
that  the  credibility  of  a  given  story  may  be  proved  by 
distinct  considerations,  each  of  which,  separately  taken, 
might  be  sufficient  foi  the  purpose.  It  is  obvious, 
moreover,  as  indeed  is  implied  by  the  very  nature  of 
Moral  evidence,  that  the  proof  of  its  credibility  may  be 
weaker  or  stronger,  and  yet  in  both  cases  be  a  proof; 
and,  hence,  that  no  limit  can  be  put  to  the  conceivable 
accumulation  of  evidence  in  its  behalf.  Provided,  then, 
the  existing  evidence  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  rational 
conviction,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  urge,  as  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  a^fainst  the  Scripture  Miracles, 
that  the  extraordinary  facts  might  have  been  proved  by 
different  or  more  overpowering  evidence.  It  has  been 
said,  for  instance,  that  no  T»*stimony  can  fairly  be  trusted 
which  has  not  passed  the  oideal  of  a  legal  examination. 
Yet,  calculated  as  that  mode  of  examination  undoubt- 
edly is  to  elicit  truth,  surely  Truth  may  be  elicited  by 
other  ways  also.  Independent  and  circumstantial 
writers  may  confirm  a  fact  as  satisfactorily  as  witnesses 
in  Court.  They  may  be  questioned  and  cross-questioned, 
and  moreover  brought  up  for  reexamination  in  any 
succeeding  Age ;  whereas,  however  great  may  be  the 
talents  and  experience  of  the  individuals  who  conducted 
the  legal  investigation,  yet  when  they  have  once  closed 
it  and  given  in  their  verdict,  we  believe  upon  their  credit, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  examining  for  ourselves.  To 
say,  however,  that  this  kind  of  evidence  might  have 
been  added  to  the  other,  in  thi^  case  of  the  Christian 
Miracles,*  is  merely  to  assert  that  the  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  Scripture  might  have  been  stronger  than  it 
is;  which  we  have  already  allow^Hl  it  might  have  been, 
without  assignable  limit. 

The  credibility,  then,  of  a  Testimony  depending  on  the 
evidence  of  honesty  and  competency  in  those  who  give 
it,  it  is  prejudicial  to  their  character  for  honesty, 

1.  If  desire  of  gainy  power,  or  other  temporal  ad- 
vantage may  be  imputed  to  them.  This  would  detract 
materially  firom  the  authority  of  Philostratus,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  been  in  a  sUuation  for  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  his  own  narrative ;  as  he  professes  to 
wTite  his  account  of  Apollonius  at  the  instance  of  his 
patroness,  the  Empress  Julia,  who  is  known  to  have 
favoured  the  Eclectic  cause.  Again,  the  account  of  the 
Miracle  performed  on  the  door-keeper  at  the  cathedral 
at  Saragossa,  on  which  Hume  insists,  rests  principally 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Canons,  whose  interest  was  con- 
cerned in  its  establishment.  This  remark,  indeed, 
obviously  applies  to  the  Romish  Miracles  generally. 
The  Christian  Miracles,  on  the  contrary,  were  attested 
by  the  Apostles,  not  only  without  the  prospect  of 
assignable  worldly  advantage,  but  with  the  certainty  and 
afler  the  experience  of  actual  suffering. 

Party  spiriu  2.  When  there  is  room  for  suspecting  party  spirit 
or  rivalry ;  as  in  the  Miraculous  biographies  of  the 
Eclectic  philosophers ;  in  those  of  Loyola  and  other  Saints 
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of  the  rival  orders  in  the  Romish  Church ;  and  in  the  ApdWniu 
present  Mohammedan   accounts  of  the  Mirades  of  ^7*&<». 
Mohammed,  which,  not  to  mention  other  objections  to  y,." 
them,  are  composed  with  an  evident  design  of  rivalling  wl!. 
those  of  Christ.*  ^•v*^ 

3.  Again,  a  tale  once  told  may  be  persisted  in  from  Sbue. 
shame  of  retracting,  after  the  motives  which  first  gaye 
rise  to  it  have  ceased  to  act,  even  at  the  risk  of  suffer- 
ing.    This  remark  cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
Apostles,  until  some  reason  is  assigned  for  their  getting 

up  their  Miraculous  story  in  the  first  instance.  If 
necessary,  however,  it  could  be  brought  with  force 
against  any  argument  drawn  firom  the  perseverance  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  cures  professedly  wrought  by 
Vespasianus,  **postquam  nullum  mendacio  pretium;" 
for,  as  they  did  not  suffer  for  persisting  in  their  story, 
bad  they  retracted  they  would  have  gratuitously  con- 
fessed their  own  want  of  principle. 

4.  A  previous  character  for  falsehood  is  almost  &la1  Ciuncfr 
to  the  credibility  of  a  witness  of  an  extraordinary  nar-  ^^^ 
rative,  e.  g,  the  notorious  insincerity  and  frauds  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  other  things,  are   in  themselves 
enough  to  throw  a  strong  suspicion  on  its  Tejftimony 

to  its  own  Miracles.  The  primitive  Church  is  in  some 
degree  open  to  a  charge  of  a  similar  nature.f  Or  an 
intimacy  with  suspidotu  characters,  e.  g.  Prince  Hohen- 
lobe's  connection  with  the  Romish  Church  and  that  of 
Philostratus  with  the  Eclectics,  since  both  the  Eclectic 
and  Romish  Schools  have  countenanced  the  practice  of 
what  are  called  pious  fiauds. 

5.  Inconsistencies  or  prevarications  in  the  Testimony,  Marts  j^ 
marks  of  unfairness,  exaggeration,  suppression  of  par-  ""^"'^ 
ticulars,  8fc.  Of  all  these  we  convicted  Philostratus, 
whose  memoir  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
artless  and  candid  narratives  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  as  they  do 
separate  accounts  of  the  same  transactions,  admit  of  a 
minute  cross-examination,  which  terminates  so  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  their  fidelity,  as  to  recommend  them 
highly  on  the  score  of  honesty,  even  independently  of 

the  known  sufferings  of  the  writers. 

6.  Lastly,  witnesses  may  be  objected  to  who  have  Fafii^i« 
the  opportunity   of  being  dishonest;    as   those  who'*!^^ 
write  at  a  distance  from  the  time  and  place  of  the 
professed  Miracle,  or  without  mentioning  particulars, 
&c.     But  on  these  points  we  shall  speak  immediately 

in  a  difllerent  connection. 

Secondly,  witnesses  must  be,  not  only  hontst,  but  T«tsa<^^ 
competent  also,  t.  e,  such  as  have  ascertained  the  facts  ^^^ 
which  they  attest,  or  who  report  after  examinaim- 
Here  then  we  notice, 

1.  Deficiency  of  examination  implied  in  the  ^^^^'^^ 
stances  of  the  case.  As  when  it  is  first  published  in  an^^^. 
age  or  country  remote  from  the  professed  tim/e  and 
scene  of  action  ;  for  in  that  case  room  is  given  to  sus- 
pect failure  of  memory,  imperfect  information,  &c.; 
whereas  to  write  in  the  presence  of  those  who  know  the 
circumstances  of  the  transactions,  is  an  appeal  which 
increases  the  force  of  the  Testimony  by  associating  them 
in  it.  Accounts,  however,  whether  Miraculous  or 
otherwise,  possess  very  little  intrinsic  authority,  when 
written  so  far  fi-om  the  time  or  place  of  the  transactions 
recorded,  as  the  Biographies  of  Pythagoras,  Apollonius, 


*  Some  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles,  however,  were  subjected  to 
judicial  examination.  See  John,  eh.  v.  and  ix.  In  v.  16  the  measures 
of  the  Pharisees  are  described  by  the  technical  word,  Ulmneu 


*  See  Professor  Lee*s  Persian  Tracts,  p.  446, 447. 
t  Hey,  Lectures,  book  i.  ch.  xii.  sec  15. 
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Bio^ripby.  Gregory Thaumaturgus,  Mohammed,  Loyola, or Xavier.* 
^''■^v^^'  The  opposite  circumstances  of  the  Christiao  Testimony 
have  ofiten  been  pointed  out  Here  we  may  particu«> 
larly  notice  the  providential  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over 
the  Roman  Empire  before  the  Age  of  Christ ;  by  which 
means  the  Apostle*s  Testimony  was  given  in  Heathen 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Palestine,  in  the  face  of  those 
who  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  contradict  it  if 
incorrect. 

While  the  Testimony  of  contemporaries  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  truth  of  ordinary  History,  Miracles  require 
the  Testimony  ofeye-witnaget.  For  ordinary  events  are 
believed  in  part yrom  their  being  naiural^  but  TeUimany 
being  the  main  support  of  a  Miraculous  narrative  must 
in  that  case  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  Again,  we  may  re- 
quire the  Testimony  to  be  circunutaniial  in  reference 
to  dates,  places,  persons,  &c. ;  for  the  absence  of  these 
seems  to  imply  an  imperfect  knowledge,  and  at  least 
gives  less  opportunity  of  inquiry  to  those  who  wish  to 
ascertain  its  fidelity.f 

Miracles  which  are  not  lasting  do  not  admit  of  ade- 
quate examination ;  as  visions,  extraordinary  voices, 
&c.  The  cure  of  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  per-^ 
manent  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition ;  particu- 
larly such  cures  of  bodily  imperfections  as  are  unde- 
niably Miraculous  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  perma- 
nent ;  to  these,  then,  our  Lord  especially  appeals  in 
evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  t  Lastly,  statements  are 
unsatisfactory  in  which  theMirade  is  described  as  wrought 
before  a  very  few ;  for  room  is  allowed  for  suspecting 
mistake,  or  an  understanding  between  the  witnesses.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  wrought  in  a  confiued  crowd; 
such  are  many  standing  Miracles  of  the  Romanists, 
which  are  exhibited  with  the  accompaniment  of  im- 
posing pageants,  or  on  a  stage,  or  at  a  distance,  or  in 
the  midst  of  candles  and  incense.  Our  Saviour,  on  the 
contrary,  bids  the  lepers  he  had  cleansed  thow  them- 
selves to  the  Priests,  and  make  the  customary  offering 
as  a  memorial  of  their  cures.§  And  when  he  appeared 
to  the  Apostles  afler  his  Resurrection,  he  allowed  them 
to  examine  his  hands  and  feet.||  Those  of  the  Scripture 
Miracles  which  were  wrought  before  few,  or  in  a  crowd, 
were  permanent ;  as  cures,1[  and  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter  ;  or  were  of  so  vaU  a  nature^  that  a  crowd 
could  not  prevent  the  witnesses  from  ascertaining  the 
fact,  as  the  standing  still  of  the  Sun  at  the  word  of 
Joshua. 
rom  the  2.  Deficiency  of  examination  implied  in  the  character^ 
J**'*?^*"  ®^  4rc.  of  the  wUneB$e$:  e.  g.  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of 
their  derangement,  or  if  there  be  an  evident  defect  in 
bodily  or  mental  facyliiea  which  are  necessary  for  ex- 
amining the  Miracle,  as  when  the  intellect  or  senses 
are  impaired.  Number  in  the  witnesses  refutes  charges 
of  this  nature ;  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  many 
should  be  deranged  or  mistaken  at  once,  and  in  the  same 
way. 

Enthusiasm,  ignorance,   or  hahiiual  credulity,  are 

«m,  or  ere-  defects  which  no  number  of  witnesses  removes.     The 

^  *^^'         Jansenist  Miracles  took  place  in  the  most  ignorant  and 

superstitious  district  of  Paris.**     Alexander  Pseudo* 

*  Palej,  Evidemcet,  part  i.  prop.  2. 

f  The  va^eness  of  the  accottou  of  Miraculous  interpoiitions  re* 
lated  bj  the  Fathers  is  pointed  out  by  Middkton.  (F)ree  Imq*dryf  ti. 
p.  22.) 

I  Matt.  ch.  xi.  v.  5.  §  Luke,  ch.  v.  v.  14 ;   cb.  xvii.  y.  14. 

II  Luke,  cb.  zxiv.  v.  39, 40.  T  Mark,  ch.  viii.  v.  22—26. 
**  The  Fauxbourg  St.  Marcel.  Less. 
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mantis  practised  his  arts  among  the  P^ihlagonians,  a  MtoUonius 
barbarous  people.     Popish  Miracles  and  the  juggles  of   *y^»"- 
the  Heathen  Priests  have  been  most  successful  in  times   Miracles, 
of  ignorance.  v_^^,  ^j^^ 

Yet  while  we  reasonably  object  to  gross  ignorance  Whether 
or  besotted  credulity  in  witnesses  for  a  Miraculous  theTesti- 
story,  we  must  guard  against  the  opposite  extreme  ^^^^iL 
requiring  the  Testimony  of  men  of  Science  and  general  q,^^  ^  „g. 
knowledge.  Men  of  Philosophical  minds  are  often  too  cessary. 
fond  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  events,  of  arranging,  theorizing,  and  refining, 
to  be  accurate  and  straightforward  in  their  account  of  ex- 
traordinary occurrences.  Instead  of  giving  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts,  they  are  insensibly  led  to  correct  the  evi- 
dence of  their  senses  with  a  view  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  as  Chinese  painters,  who,  instead  of  drawing 
in  perspective,  give  lights  and  shadows  their  supposed 
meaning,  and  depict  the  prospect  as  they  think  it  should 
be,  not  as  it  is.*  As  Miracles  differ  from  other  events 
only  when  considered  relatively  to  a  general  system,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  same  persons  are  competent  to 
attest  Miraculous  facts  who  are  suitable  witnesses  of 
corresponding  natural  ones.  If  a  peasant's  Testimony 
be  admitted  to  the  phenomenon  of  meteoric  stones,  he 
may  evidence  the  fact  of  an  unusual  and  unaccountable 
darkness.  A  Physician*s  certificate  is  not  needed  to 
assure  us  of  the  illness  of  a  firiend ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  attest  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  instantaneously 
recovered.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for 
some  writers  argue  as  if  there  were  something  intrinsi- 
cally defective  in  the  Testimony  given  by  ignorant 
persons  to  Miraculous  occurrences.f  To  say,  that  un- 
learned persons  are  not  judges  of  the  fact  of  a  Mira- 
culous event,  is  only  so  far  true  as  all  Testimony  is 
fallible  and  liable  to  be  distorted  by  prejudice.  Every 
one,  not  only  superstitious  persons,  is  apt  to  interpret 
facts  his  own  way.  If  the  superstitious  see  too  many 
piodigfies,  men  of  Science  may  see  too  few.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  the  Japanese  ascribed  the  ascent  of  a 
balloon,  which  they  witnessed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  the 
powers  of  Magic,  (a  circumstance  which  has  been 
sometimes  urged  against  the  admission  of  unlearned 
Testimony,})  is  only  the  conduct  of  theorists  accounting 
for  a  novel  phenomenon  on  the  principles  of  their  own 
system. 

It  may  be  said,  that  ignorance  prevents  a  witness  from 
discriminating  between  natural  and  supernatural  events, 
and  thus  wediens  the  authority  of  his  judgment  con- 
cerning the  Miraculous  nature  of  a  fact.  It  is  true : 
but  if  the  fact  be  recorded,  we  may  judge  for  oursdves 
on  that  point.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  not  even 
before  persons  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  could  any 
great  variety  of  professed  Miracles  be  displayed  with- 
out their  distinguishing  rightly  on  the  whole  between 
the  effects  of  nature  and  those  of  a  power  exterior  to  it ; 
though  in  particular  instances  they  doubtless  might  be 
mistaken.  Much  more  would  this  be  the  case  with  the 
lower  ranks  of  a  civilized  people.  Practical  intelligence 
is  insensibly  diffused  from  class  to  class  ;  if  the  upper 
ranks  are  educated,  numbers  besides  them,  without  any 
formal  and  systematic  knowledge,  almost  instinctively 


•  It  is  well  known,  that  those  persons  are  accowited  the  best 
transcribers  of  MSS.  who  are  ignorant  of  the  language  transcribed ; 
the  habit  of  correcting  being  almost  involuntary  in  men  of  letters. 

f  Hume,  on  MiraeicM,  part  ii.  reason  1. 

X  Bentham,  Preuvet  Judidaircs,  liv.  viii.  ch.  iL 
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discriminate  between  natural  and  supernatural  events. 
Here  Science  has  little  advanta^  over  common  sense  ; 
a  peasant  is  quite  as  certain  that  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  Miraculous  as  the  most  able  physiologist.* 

The  original  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles  were 
very  far  from  a  dull  or  ignorant  race.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  maritime  and  border  country,  as  Galilee  was,  engaged, 
moreover,  in  commerce,  composed  of  natives  of  various 
countries,  and  therefore  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
acquainted  with  more  than  one  language,  have  neces- 
sarily their  intellects  sharpened  and  their  minds  consi- 
derably enlarged,  and  are  of  all  men  least  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  marvellous  tales.f  Such  a  people  must 
have  examined  before  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
excited  in  the  degree  the  Evangelists  describe.}  But 
even  supposing  that  those  among  them  who  were  in 
consequence  convinced  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ, 
were  of  a  more  superstitious  turn  of  mind  than  the 
rest,  still  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  their  con- 
viction. For  superstition,  while  it  might  facilitate  the 
bare  admission  of  Miraculous  events,  would  at  the  same 
time  weaken  their  practical  influence.  Miracles  ceas- 
ing to  be  accounted  strange,  would  cease  to  be  striking 
also.  Whereas  the  conviction  wrought  in  the  minds  of 
these  raen  was  no  bare  and  indolent  assent  to  facts 
which  they  might  have  thought  antecedently  probable 
or  not  improbable,  but  a  conversion  in  principles  and 
mode  of  life,  and  a  consequent  sacrifice  of  all  that  nature 
holds  dear,  to  which  none  would  submit  except  afler 
the  fullest  examination  of  the  authority  enjoining  it.  If 
additional  evidence  be  required,  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  multitude  of  Gentiles  in  Greece  and  Asia,  in  whose 
principles  and  mode  of  living,  belief  in  the  Miracles 
made  a  change  even  more  striking  and  complete  than 
was  effected  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  In  a  word,  then, 
the  conversion  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  effected 
invalidates  the  charge  of  blind  credulity  in  the  wit- 
nesses; the  practical  nature  of  the  belief  produced 
proving  that  it  was  founded  on  an  examination  of  the 
Miracles. 

Again,  it  weakens  the  authority  of  the  witnesses,  if 
their  belief  can  be  shown  to  have  been  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  superiors ;  for  then  they  virtually  cease  to 
be  themselves  witnesses,  and  report  the  &cts  on  the 
authority  (as  it  were)  of  their  patrons.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  national  conversions  of  the  middle  Ages  gener- 
ally began  with  the  Princes  and  descended  to  their 
subjects ;  those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  obviously  pro- 
ceeded in  the  reverse  order. § 

It  is  almost  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  Testimony,  if 
the  Miracle  attested  coincides  with  a  previous  system, 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  more  suitable  witnesses  could  not  be 
pelected  of  the  fact  of  a  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes  than  the  fisher- 
men of  the  lake  wherein  it  took  place. 

t  See  Less,  Optucul. 

X  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  see  with  how  unmoved  an  uncon- 
cern men  receive  accounts  of  Miracles,  when  they  believe  them  to  be 
events  of  everyday  occurrence,  we  may  turn  to  the  conduct  of  the 
African  Christians  in  the  ^^e  of  Austin,  whom  that  Father  in  ^-ain 
endeavoored  to  interest  in  Miraculous  storiei  of  relics,  &c.  by  formal 
accounts  and  certificates  of  the  cures  wrought  by  them.  See  Middle- 
ton,  p.  138.  The  ttir,  then,  which  the  Miracles  of  Christ  made  in 
Galilee  implies,  that  they  were  not  received  with  an  indolent  belief. 
It  must  be  noticed,  moreover,  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  some 
unbelievers,  that  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  converted.  AcU, 
ch.  ii.  V.  41 ;  ch.  iv.  v.  4 ;  ch.  v.  t.  13,  14 ;  ch.  vi.  v.  7  ;  ch.  ix. 
V.  35 ;  ch.  XV.  v.  5  ;  ch.  xxi.  v.  20.  On  this  subject,  see  Jenkin,  on 
the  Chrittian  Religion^  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxxii. 

§  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist.  cent.  vi.  viii.  ix« 


or  supports  a  cause  already  embraced  by  the  witnesses,  ^jahm 
Men  are  always  ready  to  believe  what  flatters  their  own  '^^^'^' 
opinions,  and  of  all  prepossessions  those  of  Religion  Mb  u 
are  the  strongest     There  is  so  much  in  the  principle  wl^ 
of  all  Religion  that  is  true  and  good,  so  much  confonn.  nJJ^ruT 
able  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  per-u»ta* 
ceives  itself  to  be  weak  and  guilty,  and  looks  out  for  an  ^!'*^^  ^ 
unseen  and  superior  being  for  guidance  and  support ;  ^^^^' 
and  the  particular  worship  in  which  each  individual  is 
brought  up,  is  so  familiarized  to  him  by  habit,  so  en- 
deared to  his  affections  by  the  associations  of  place  and 
the  recollections  of  past  years,  so  connected  too  with 
the  ordinary  transactions  and  most  interesting  events 
of  life,  that  even  should  that  form  be  irrational  and 
degrading,  still  it  will  in  most  cases  preserve  a  strong 
influence  over  his  mind,  and  dispose  him  to  credit  upon 
slight   examination    any   argimients    adduced  in  its 
defence.     Hence  an  account  of  Miracles  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  own  Religion  will  always  be  favourably 
received  by  men  whose  creed  has  already  lead  them  to 
expect  such  interpositions  of  superior  beings.    This 
consideration  invalidates  at  once  the  testimony  com- 
monly offered  for  Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles,  and  in 
no  small  degree  that  for  the  Miracles  of  the  primitive 
Church.    The  professed  cures  of  Vespasianus  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Serapis  in  the  midst  of  his  wor- 
shippers ;   and  the  people  of  Saragossa,  who  attested 
the  miracle  wrought  in  the  case  of  the  door-keeper  of 
the   Cathedral,  had  previous  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
holy  oil.* 

Here   the   evidence   for  the   Scripture  Miracles  isNoMirb!« 
unique.     In  other  cases  the  previous  system  has  sup-^'''^*f 
ported  the  Miracles,  but  here  the  Miracles  introduced  ^^^^^J^ 
and  upheld  the  system.     The  Christian  Miracles  in^av^ic^- 
particulart   were  received  on   their  own  merits;  anddocfdi 
the  admission  of  them  became  the  turning  point  in  the  ^^M' 
creed  and  life  of  the  witnesses,  which  thenceforth  took 
a  new  and  altogether  different  direction.     But,  more- 
over, as  if  their  own  belief  in  them  were  not  enough, 
the  Apostles  went  out  of  their  way  to  debar  any  one 
from  the  Christian  Church  who  did  not  believe  them  as 
well  as  themselves.^     Not  content  that  men  should  be 
converted  on  any  ground,   they  fearlessly  challenged 
refutation,  by  excluding  from  their  fellowship  of  suffer- 
ing any  who  did  not  formally  assent,   as  a  necessary 
condition  of  admittance  and  first  article  of  faith,  to  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  of  all  the  Miracles,  their  Mas- 
ter's Resurrection  from  the  dead ; — a  procedure  this, 
which  at  once  evinces  their  own  unqualified  conviction 
of  the  fact,  and  associates,  too,  all  their  converts  with 
them   as  believers  in  a  Miracle   contemporary  with 
themselves.     Nor  is  this  all — a  Religious  creed  neces- 
B&rily  prejudices  the  mind  against  admitting  the  Miracles 
of  hostile  Sects,  in  the  very  same  proportion  in  which  it 

*  It  has  been  noticed  as  a  suspicious  circumstance  io  the  testi- 
mony to  the  reported  Miracle  wrought  in  the  case  of  the  Confesson 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Arian  Hunneric,  that  Victor  Viteusu,  one  of 
the  principal  viritnesses,  though  writing  in  Africa  when  it  professedly 
took  place,  and  where  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  were  then 
living,  yet  refers  only  to  one  of  them,  who  was  then  living  at  the  Atka- 
nasian  Court  at  Constantinople ^  and  held  in  particular  honoor  by 
Zeno  and  the  Empress. — "  If  any  one  doubt  the  fact,  let  him  go— to 
Constantinople."  See  the  whole  evidence  in  Milner*s  Ckurcl  His- 
tory, cent.  V.  ch.  xi. ;  who,  however,  strongly  defends  the  Miracle. 
Gibbon  pretends  to  do  the  same,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  rival  to  tae 
Gospel  Miracles. 

t  Not  to  mention  those  of  Moses  and  Elijah. 

i  Campbell,  on  Miracles,  part  ii.  sec.  1. 
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leads  it  to  acquieice  in  such  as  support  its  own  dog- 
mas.* The  Christian  Miracles,  then,  have  the  strongest 
of  conceivable  attestations,  in  the  conversion  of  many 
who  at  first  were  prejudiced  against  them,  and  in  the 
extorted  confession  of  enemies,  who,  by  the  embarass- 
ment  which  the  admission  occasioned  them^  showed  at 
least  that  they  had  not  made  it  till  after  a  full  and 
accurate  inyesiigfttion  of  the  extraordinary  facts. 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected,  that  the  minds  of 
the  first  converts  might  be  wrooght  upon  by  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  which  the  Apostles  preached,  and 
be  thus  persuaded  to  admit  the  Miracles  without  a 
rigorous  eKamination.t  But,  as  Paley  well  replies, 
evidence  of  the  tnUh  of  the  promise  would  still  be 
necessary ;  especially  as  men  rather  demand  than  dis- 
pense with  proof  when  some  great  and  unexpected 
good  is  reported  to  them.  Yet  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  promise  of  a  future  life  would  excite 
this  interest :  for  the  desire  of  immortality,  though  a 
natival,  is  no  permanent  or  powerful  feeling,  and  fur- 
nishes no  principle  of  action.  Most  men,  even  in  a 
Christian  country,  are  too  well  satisfied  with  this 
world  to  look  forward  to  another  with  any  great  and 
settled  anxiety.  Supposing  immortality  to  be  a  good, 
it  is  one  too  distant  to  warm  or  influence.  Much  less 
are  they  disposed  to  sacrifice  present  comfort,  and  strip 
themselves  of  former  opinions  and  habits,  for  the  mere 
contingency  of  future  happiness.  The  hope  of  anotiier 
life,  grateful  as  it  is  under  affliction,  will  not  induce  a 
man  to  rush  into  affliction  for  the  sake  of  it.  The  in- 
convenience of  a  severe  complaint  is  not  outbalanced 
by  the  pleasure  of  a  remedy.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  we  know  gratuitous  declarations  of  coming 
judgments  and  divine  wrath  may  for  a  time  frighten 
weak  minds,  they  will  neither  have  effect  upon  strong 
ones,  nor  produce  a  permanent  and  consUient  effect 
upon  any.  Persons  who  are  thus  wrought  upon  in  the 
present  day,  believe  the  denunciations  becau^  they  are 
in  Scripture,  not  Christianity  because  it  contains  them. 
The  authority  of  Revealed  Religion  is  taken  for  granted 
both  by  the  preacher  and  his  hearers.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  seems  inconceivable,  that  the  promise  or  threat 
of  a  future  life  should  have  supplied  the  place  of  pre- 
vious belief  in  Christianity,  or  have  led  the  witnesses 
to  admit  the  Miracles  on  a  slight  examination. 

Lastly,  love  of  the  marvellous^  of  novelty^  S^c.  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  principle  influencing  the  mind  to 
acquiesce  in  professed  Miracles  without  full  examina- 
tion. Yet  such  feelings  are  more  adapted  to  exagge- 
rate and  circulate  a  story  than  to  invent  it.  We  can 
trace  their  influence  very  clearly  in  the  instances  of 
Apolloniua  and  the  Abb^  Paris,  both  of  whom  had 
excited  attention  by  their  eccentricities  before  they 
gained  reputation  for  extraordinary  power.|  Such 
principles,  moreover,  are  not  in  general  practical,  and 


*  Campbell,  on  AliracUt,  part  i.  sec.  4. 

f  Gibbon  particularly,  ch.  xv. 

\  See  above,  the  memoir  of  Apollonius. — Of  the  Abb6,  Mosheim 
tays,  "  Diem  vix  ohitrat^  voluntariis  cruciatibus  et  poenis  exhauatus, 
wurabiliM  isie  homo,  quum  immenta  kominnm  muiiitudo  ad  tyug 
corptu  conjiueret ;  quorum  aHi  pedes  ejm  oecuiabantur,  aiii  partem 
capiUorum  abeciudebantf  qnam  sancti  loco  pij^noris  ad  mata  qtuevu 
mremmcaada  ten^arenl,  aUi  tibrot  et  lintea  qum  attulerantf  cadaveri 
odwuvebaMlf  quod  virtute  quadam  divini  plenum  esse  putabant.  £t 
atatim  wi§  iUa  mirifica,  qua  omne,  quod  in  terrd  kdc  reliqtatj  pntdi" 
turn  eve  /eftur,  apparebat"  6fc.  Ikquimt,  in  verit,  Miraculor, 
F.  de  Paris,  sec.  I. 
VOL.  X. 


have  little  power  to  sustain  the  mind  under  eontittiied  A^Umius. 
opposition  and  suffering.*  TyaM?ua^ 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  points  which  will  ^  Miracles.^ 
come  into  consideration  in  deciding  upon  the  authority  r^^^ 
of  Testimony  offered  for  Miracles;  and  they  enable  us  ^^q,  on\h« 
at  once  to   discriminate  the  Christian  storv  from  all  foregoing 
others  which  have  been  fiet  up  against  it.     With  a  view  testa, 
of  simplifying    the    argument,   the  evidence    for  the 
Jewish  Miracles  has  been  left  out  of   the  question  ;t 
because,  though  strong  and  satisfactory,  it  is  not  at  the 
present  day  so  directly  conclusive  as  that  on  which  the 
Christian  rest.    Nor  is  it  necessary,  we  conceive,  to 
bring  evidence  for  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
Miracles ;  supposing,  that  is,  those  which  remain  un- 
proved are  shown  to  be  similar  to  them,  and  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  same  system.     It  may  be 
even  said,  that  if  the  single  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
be  established,  quite  enough  will  have  been  proved  for 
believing  all  the  Miracles  of  Scripture. 

Of  course,   however,    the    argument    becomes   far  View  of  tV.e 
stronger  when  it  is  shown  that  there  it  evidence  for  the  c<>."jpl«'« 
great  bulk  of  the  Miracles,  though  not  equally  strong  ^^^  scrip-' '^ 
for  some  as  for  others ;  and  that  the  Jewish,  sanctioned  ture  Mira- 
as  they  are  by  the  New  Testament,  may  also  be  esta-  clet. 
blished  on  distinct  and  peculiar  g^unds.     Nor  let  it 
be  forgpotten,  that  the  Christian  story  itself  is  supported, 
over  and  above  the  evidence  that  might  fairly  be  required 
for  it,  by  several  bodies  of  Testimony  quite  independent 
of  each  other. {  •  By  separate  processes  of  reasoning  it 
may  he   shown,  that  if  Christianity  was  established 
without  Miracles,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  altogether 
singular  and  tmique  event  in  the  history  of  mankind ; 
and  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  many  distinct  and 
striking  peculiarities  uniting  (as  it  were)  by  chance  in 
one  and  the  same  case,  raises  the  proof  of  its  divine  origin 
to  a  moral  certainty.     In  short,  it  is  only  by  being  made 
unnatural  that  the  Christian  narrative  can  be  deprived  of 
a  supernatural  character ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that 
the  strongest  evidence  we  possess  for  the  most  certain 
facts  of  other  history,  is  weak  compared  to  that  on 
which  we  believe  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
were  gifted  with  Miraculous  powers. 

And  thus  a  case  is  established  so  strong,  that  even  Union  of 
were  tliere  an  antecedent  improbability  in  the  facts  testimony 
attested,  in  most  judgments  it  would  be  sufficient  to  ^"r  '."^^~, 
overcome  it.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  already  shown  babilitv." ' 
their  intrinsic  character  to  be  exactly  such  as  oiur  pre- 


*  Paley,  Evidencei,  part  i.  prop.  2. 

f  Tlie  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  proved  from  the  gemnne  • 
neu  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  written  to  contemporaries  and  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  Miracles ;  from  the  predictione  contained  in  the  Pen* 
tateuch ;  from  the  very  rxitience  of  the  Jewish  system,  (Sumner's 
Records ;)  and  from  the  dectaratUnu  of  the  New  Teetmnent  writers. 
The  Miracles  of  £lijah  and  Elisha  are  proved  to  as  by  the  authority 
of  the  Boohs  in  which  they  are  related,  and  by  meana  of  the  Sew 
Testament, 

X  The  fact  of  the  Christian  Miracles  ma^  be  proved,  first,  by  the 
sufferings  and  consistent  story  of  the  original  witnesses ;  secondly, 
from  the  actual  conversion  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  the  Age  in  which 
they  are  saj(J  to  have  been  wrought ;  thirdly,  from  the  institution,  at 
the  time,  of  a  day  commemorative  of  the  Resurrection,  which  has 
been  obsen-ed  ever  since;  fourthly,  b^  collateral  considerations, 
such  as  the  tacit  assent  given  to  the  Miracles  by  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  the  Eclectic  imitations  of  them,  and  the  pretensions  to 
Miraculous  power  in  the  primitive  Church,  l^ese  are  distinct  argu- 
ments, no  one  of  them  absolutely  presupposes  the  genuineness  of  tho 
Scripture  narrative,  though  the  force  of  the  whole  is  much  increased 
when  it  is  proved. 
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Bio^phy.  vious  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes  and  govern- 
ment would  lead  us  to  expect  in  works  ascribed  to 
him.  Their  grandeur,  beauty,  and  consistency;  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  marks  Uiey  bear  of  superhuman 
agency ;  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  the  object 
they  propose  to  effect,  are  in  correspondence  to  the 
variety  and  force  of  the  evidence  itsel£ 

Sudi,  then,  is  the  contrast  they  present  to  all  other 
professed  Miracles,  from  those  of  Apollonius  down- 
wards— ^which  have  all  been  shown,  more  or  less,  to  be 
improbable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  incon- 
clusive when  considered  as  marks  of  divine  inteiference ; 
and  quite  destitute  of  good  evidence  for  their  having 
really  occurred. 


Lastly,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  pro6f  derived  ApdUmia 
from  interruptions  in  the  course  of  nature,  thou^  a  '^l*^»». 
principal,  is  yet  but  one  out  of  many  proofe  on  which  «.. " 
the  cause  of  Revealed  Religion  rests ;  and  that  eren  ^^'*'- 
supposing  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  it  were  altogether  Cooclu^ 
inconclusive  at  th^  present  day,  still  the  other  evi* 
deuces,*  as  they  are  called,  would  be  fully  equal  to 
prove  to  us  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

*  Such  It,  the  sjTitem  of  doctnnei  marks  of  deiigii,  gndoal  db- 
ckirare  of  unknown  truths,  &c«  connecting  together  the  whole 
Bihle  as  the  work  of  one  mind: — Prophecy: — the  chancier  of 
Christ : — the  Moralitv  of  the  Gospel :— the  wisdom  of  its  doctrinH, 
displaying  at  once  knowledge  ot  the  human  heart  and  ikill  in 
engaging  its  affections,  &c. 


M.  C.   NERVA    AUGUSTUS. 


PROM   A.  D.   96   TO   98» 


Biofrtphy. 


Difficulties 
of  bis  ntua- 
tjoa. 


DisafTection 
of  the 
uiliUiy. 


The  Flavian  family,  which  expired  with  Domitianus, 
left  the  throne  of  Aug^stuA  to  the  descendant  of  a 
Cretan  colonist.  The  ancestors  of  Nerva,  who  occupied 
a  respectable  rank  at  Rome,  were  repeatedly  dignified 
with  the  Consular  authority,  and  admitted  to  the  confi- 
dence of  several  successive  Emperors.  He  himself  was 
bom  at  Nami  in  Umbria,  and  rose  at  an  early  period 
of  life  to  employments  in  the  Capital,  worthy  of  his 
talents  and  the  integrity  of  his  principles.  He  was 
found  deserving,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  of  the  Triumphal 
ornaments  which  were  at  that  time  usually  conferred 
upon  distinguished  military  services,  and  even  of  a 
statue  in  the  palace,  a  still  more  unambiguous  proof  of 
personal  favour  and  esteem.  Pliny  and  Martial  agree 
in  ascribing  to  him  a  taste  for  Poetry ;  which  accom- 
plishment is  said  to  have  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Nero,  who  was  never  altogether  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  the  Muses,  even  while  indulging 
in  sensuality  and  bloodshed.* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  conspirators 
against  Domitianus,  before  the  execution  of  their  plot, 
had  procured  the  consent  of  Nerva  to  succeed  him  in 
the  government.  The  latter  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed Emperor  on  the  same  day  that  the  tyrant  was 
destroyed,  namely,  the  eighteenth  day  of  September, 
in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Sovereign  who  ascends  a  throne  which  has 
been  rendered  vacant  by  rebellion  and  murder,  has 
always  a  difficult  part  to  perform.  He  finds  his  par- 
tisans dyed  with  blood,  and  pursued  by  a  multitude  of 
avengers;  who,  either  from  regrret  and  compassion 
towards  the  assassinated  Prince,  or  from  envy  at  the 
success  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  they  had  no  share,  are 
found  eager  in  their  endeavours  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  the  new  Grovemment,  and  to  punish  the  crime 
from  which  it  derived  its  origin. 

Nerva  had  the  misfortune  to  see  himself  surrounded 
with  these  difficulties  and  dangers.  His  principal 
supporters  were  Petronius  Secundus,  Commander  of 
the  Praetorian  guards,  whose  influence  with  that 
powerful  body  of  troops  appears  to  have  been  the 
instrument  employed  for  securing  their  connivance 
at  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor.  Parthenius,  the 
Chamberlain,  likewise  contributed  the  assistance  of 
his  Weight  and  popularity  to  give  credit  to  the 
new  dynasty,  and  to  gain  in  its  favour  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people.  The  Senators,  indeed,  required 
no  solicitations  to  adopt  the  interests  of  Nerva,  whom 
they  justly  regarded  as  being  as  much  the  friend  of 
their  Order  as  Domitianus  had  been  its  constant  and 
deadly  enemy. 

But  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  army  was  only  sup- 
pressed, not  subdued.  Since  the  accession  of  Vitellius, 
they  had  learned  to  regard  no  election  valid  which 
did  not  obtain  their  approbation,  or  purchase  their 


fidelity ;  and,  besides,  Domitianus,  who  relied  upon  their  M.  C.  Nerva 
affection,  had  lefl  no  means  unemployed  to  bind  them  Augustus. 
more  and  more  firmly  to  his  interests.  For  these 
reasons  there  was  much  ground  to  apprehend  that  the 
reign  of  Nerva  would  neither  be  long  nor  tranquil. 
We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  Arius  Antoninus,  grand- 
father to  one  of  the  Emperors  of  that  name,  when 
congratulating  the  aged  monarch  on  his  high  prefer- 
ment, assured  him,  that  the  satisfaction  which  every 
good  Roman  felt  at  the  recent  change,  respected  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  rather  than  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  meritorious  chief  who  was  called  to  preside  over 
its  destinies.  He  reminded  him^  that  he  had  relin- 
quished the  tranquillity  of  a  private  condition  for  an 
office  in  which  he  would  be  exposed  to  contention, 
fatigue,  and  danger ;  wherein  his  life  would  be  aimed 
at  by  the  arm  of  treason,  and  his  reputation,  which 
had  never  yet  received  a  stain,  would  be  assailed  by 
calumny  and  misrepresentation.  He  alluded  to  the 
uneasiness  which  would  arise  from  the  stratagems  of 
his  enemies,  and  from  the  insatiable  demands  and 
expectations  of  his  friends  ;  whom  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  satisfy  vrithout  injuring  the  public  wel- 
fare, nor  to  refiise  without  converting  their  zeal  into 
hatred.* 

The  beginning  of  Nerva's  administration,  according  Mild 
to  Tacitus,  proved  that  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  goveroment. 
is  not  incompatible  either  with  the  liberty  or  the 
happiness  of  the  People.  The  Romans  were  the  more 
delighted  with  his  mild  and  equitable  government, 
because  they  had  just  escaped  from  the  fiercest  and 
most  degrading  tyranny  that  was  ever  supported  by 
military  despoUsm  ;  and  while  they  enjoyed  the  peace 
and  security  which  the  personal  virtues  of  their  ruler 
promised  to  render  permanent,  they  willingly  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  evils  which  his  easy  and  timid  dispo- 
sition was  not  less  likely  to  produce.f 

His  first  cares  were  employed  in  providing  a  remedy  Recals 
for  the  evils  created  by  the  suspicions  and  cruelty  of  Do-  "**•*  ***** 
mitianus.     He  began  by  annulling  all  the  laws  relating  [^j^  pre- 
to  high  treason ;  a  crime  so  extremely  vague  and  un-  perty. 
defined,  that  prosecutions  for  it  had  at  once  become  the 
principal  instrument  of  tyranny  and  the  terror  of  every 
man  above  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier.     He  recalled, 
in  like  manner,  the  numerous  exiles  who  had  been 
driven  from  Rome  during  the  latter  years  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  restored  to  them  the  estates  and  honours 
of  which  they  were  most  unjustly  deprived.    Among 
these  sufierers,  the  public  eye  was  glad  to  recognise 
the  determined  patriot  Arulaenus  Rusticus,  Arria  the 
widow  of  Thrasea,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  Helvidius 
Priscus,  the  victim  of  Imperial  rage.    Unwilling  that  any 
class  of  men  should  continue  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
former  despotism,  he  made  haste  to  extend  relief  to  the 
Christians,  who  at  that  period,  under  the  name  of  Jews,    * 


*  Aor.  Victor,  et  Vict.  Epit.  Eatrop.  Hut.    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixvii. 
lod  lib.  Izviii.    Tacit,  jinn.  lib.  xv.  c.  72. 


*  Victor,  imNer,  Cajrit.  T.  Anion 

t  Tacit  in  Vitd  AgHcoUt,  c.  3.    Plin.  EpitL  lib.  ix.  ep.  13. 
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Bio*nphy.  were  exposed  to  very  severe  penalties,  as  enemies  to 
the  faith  and  constitution  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion, 
if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  the  Apostle 
St.  John  was  delivered  from  his  banishment  in  Pat- 
mos,  and  allowed  to  resume,  at  Ephesus,  tlie  hig^h 
duties  of  his  divine  commission.* 

To  prevent  such  evils  in  future,  he  enacted  severe 
good  laws,  l&ws  against  informers  and  public  accusers ;  and  in 
order  to  deter  from  this  odious  crime  by  an  example  of 
just  severity,  he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  all  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  whose  evidence  had  been  employed 
to  condemn  their  masters.  It  was,  in  like  manner, 
established  by  an  Imperial  ordinance,  that  no  person  in 
servile  condition,  or  who  had  risen  from  the  estate  of 
slavery,  should  be  listened  to  in  a  Court  of  justice 
against  his  owner  or  patron*  Nor  was  his  reformation 
confined  to  matters  of  judicial  procedure.  He  repealed 
a  law  introduced  by  Augustus,  which  imposed  a  heavy 
duty  on  all  successions  and  inheritances,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  poverty  or  the  nearest  degree  of 
relationship.  This  tax,  which  amounted  to  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  property,  was  found  excessively  bur- 
densome and  disagreeable ;  for  the  exemption  founded 
on  proximity  of  kindred  was  in  practice  restricted  to 
the  ancient  class  of  citizens,  who  thereby  became  enti- 
tled to  an  immunity  which  could  iiot  but  wound  the 
pride  of  all  the  more  recent  families.  Nerva  put  an 
end  at  once  to  these  distinctions^  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  final  abolition  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  of 
the  financial  expedient  on  which  they  were  foundcd.f 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  came  into  power  during 
this  reign,  has  related  many  particulars  concerning 
Nerva;  which,  though  they  would  serve  better  for 
illustrating  a  biographical  memoir  than  for  aiding  the 
more  extended  views  of  general  History,  are  yet  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  notice.  Such  anecdotes  lay 
open  the  character  of  his  administration,  and  admit  the 
reader  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  principles  than 
could  be  derived  from  the  most  minute  survey  of  his 
foreign  policy,  or  from  the  distribution  of  his  armies  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  For  example,  we  find  that  neither 
a  feeling  of  resentment  nor  even  the  sense  of  justice 
could  induce  this  lenient  Sovereign  to  dip  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a  Senator.  It  is  related,  that  when  Helvi- 
dius  Priscus  was  denounced  by  Domitianus,  an  ancient 
Prstor,  named  Publicius  Certus,  showed  himself  so 
willing  a  minister  of  tyranny,  that  he  rudely  laid  hands 
upon  the  accused,  and  assisted  in  dragging  him  to 
prison.  Pliny,  desirous  to  avenge  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  public  decency,  resolved  to  attack  Certus  in  the 
Senate-house,  and  demand  a  condign  punishment. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Philosopher  was  opposed  at  first 
by  the  caution,  of  his  hearers,  who  dreaded  a  re- 
newal of  the  proscriptions  and  other  evils  from  which 
they  had  so  lately  obtained  deliverance;  but  he 
succeeded  at  length  in  rousing  their  indignation 
against  the  odious  crimes  with  which  Certus  stood 
charged,  and  was  about  to  receive  an  unanimous  ver- 
dict expressive  of  his  guilt,  when  the  Consul  adjourned 
the  meeting.} 

Nerva  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  the 
^matter  to  proceed  further,  or  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  Senate  :  contenting  himself  with  depriving  Certus 


His  cle 
mencv. 


of  the  Consulate  for  which  he  had  been  designed  by  his  M.c.Kmi 
patron  Domitianus.  Aagvstia. 

Ttiis  facility  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  censure,  ^^'^''^ 
by  those  especially  who  listened  with  greater  readiness     ^^^ 
to  the  voice  of  their  passions  than  to  the  dictates  of     ^^' 
prudence.     Pliny  informs  us,  that  Junius  Mauricus,  a 
Senator  who  had  been  banished  by  Domitianus,  was     go 
afler  his  return  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the  table  h,sc1^ 
of  Nerva,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to  meet  one  ntm^ 
of  his  bitterest  enemies,  Fabricius  Vejento,  a  vfle  nd  ^^f^ 
subservient  tool  in  the  hand  of  tyranny.    The  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  upon  Catullus  Messalinus,  a 
person  whose  memory  was  detested  by  every  one,  on 
account  of  his  activity  in  the  odious  trade  of  a  public 
accuser,  as  well  as  for  the  blopdy  measures  which  he 
was  always  the  first  to  propose  in  the  Senate.    There 
was  no  one  present  who  did  not  express  abhorrence 
and  contempt  against  so  hateful  a  character:  upon 
which  Nerva  addressed  himself  to  the  company  and 
said,  "  What  do  you  think  would  become  of  him  were 
he  alive  now?"      'He  would  be  at  dinner  with  ua, 
replied  Mauricus.'* 

The  same  spirit  is  breathed  in  the  following  stricture 
made  by*  Marcus  Julius  Frouto,  a  man  of  Consular 
authority  ;  who,  observing  certain  symptoms  of  confu- 
sion and  distrust  arising  from  the  passive  temper  of 
the  aged  Prince,  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  **It  is 
without  doubt  a  gpreat  calamity  to  be  under  a  Sovereign 
who  does  not  permit  anybody  to  do  anything,  but  it  is 
not  much  better  to  be  under  one  who  allows  everybody 
to  do  what  he  pleases." t 

The  disorder  in  which  he  found  the  Empire  is  the  Apoio^  ^' 
best  apology  for  the  undue  forbearance  with  which '^ 
Nerva  has  been  charged.     He  was  desirous  that  the 
appetite  for  sanguinary  punishment  should  no  longer 
disgrace  the  Romans ;  and,  for  this  humane  puipose, 
he  refiised  to  gratify  the  vindictive  feelings  of  those 
who  had  even  just  grounds  of  complaint.     The  motim 
which  disting^hed  the  character  of  his  government 
are  recorded  in  an  edict  preserved  by  Pliny ;  in  which 
he  declares,  that  he  had  uniformly  preferred  the  public 
good  to  his  own  repose,  and  that  his  object  in  accepting 
the  Imperial  authority  was,  not  to  deprive  the  People 
of  their  privileges,  but  to  acquive  the  power  of  con- 
finning  whatever  they  possessed,  and  to  add  to  the 
benefactions  granted  by  former  Emperors,  new  fevoais 
originating  with  himaelf.     He  requested,  that  no  one 
should  imagine  his  possessions  to  be  in  danger,  be- 
cause they  were  connected  with  the  memory  of  a  Prince 
justly  odious  to  the  Ronoan  name ;  for  that  he  bad  no 
intention  of  resuming  any  grant   made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, merely  that  he  might  have  the  merit  of 
bestowing  it  a  second  time.     "The  happiness  of  no 
one  shall  be  diminished,"  said  he,  '*  by  the  necessity 
of  approaching  the  throne  with  entreaties.     It  is  my 
business  to  give  ;  let  every  one  who  is  in  want,  or  has 
claims  upon  my  Uberality,  make  his  case  known  without 
fear  or  hesitation."! 

Noi  did  these  prove  empty  words  on  tLe  part  of  the  «^^ 
Emperor.  On  the  contrary,  his  actions  in  all  draim- 
stanoes  vouched  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart.  To  place  poor  citizens  in  a 
more  independent  condition  than  they  had  enjoyed 
since  the  days  of  Augustus,  he  expended  Isrg^  sums  of 


•  Dion  CaM^us,  lib.  Uviii.    EuMbit  Chron.  lib.  ui.  c.  30. 
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Biognpky.  money  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  which  he  divided  entreaties  of  the  multitude;  insinuating,  at  the  saroeM.C.Kena 

among  the  most  deserving.    He  likewise  provided  for  time,  as  the  ground  of  an  apology,  the  remarkable    Auguitnt. 

the  maintenance   and  education  of  orphan   children,  fact,   that  the  discontinuance  of    the  amusement  in 

throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  Italy ;  he  extended  his  question  the  only  g^ood  thing  which  Domittanus  had 

benevolence  to  the  several  towns  which  had  suffered  done,  was  held  by  the  citizens  as  an  intolerable  stretch 

from  disease  or  accident ;  and  relieved  from  vindictive  of  power,  merely  because  it  was  effected  by  the  autho* 

taxation  those  cities  which  had  incurred  the  displeasure  rity  of  a  Prince  so  excessively  unpopular.* 
of  Domitianus.*  The  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Virginius,  a  character  ){i,to,X*of 

These  generous  actions  were  not  more  meritorious  worthy  of  Nerva's  patriotic  government,  constitute  an  Virginius 

than   the   means    which  he  used  to   enable  him  to  agreeable  episode  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  latter.    Hls- 

perform  them.     He  requested  that  a  commission  might  tory  has  not  preserved  any  account  of  the  distinguished 

be    appointed    by   the    Senate   to  examine  into  the  General  just  named,  from  the  time  that  he  refused  the 

expenses  of  the  Government,  and  that  all  possible  Empire,  on  the  defeat  of  Vindex,  till  he  was  honoured 

retrenchments    might  be    made    in    the  outlay  and  with  a  third  Consulship,  during  the  retg^  of  the  succes- 

scale  of  his  own    household.     He  reduced  his  per-  sor  of  Domitianus.     Pliny,  to  whose  early  years  he  had 

sonal  expenditure  to  the  narrowest  limits ;  disposed  of  discharged  the  duty  of  Guardian,  speaks  of  him  with 

jewels  and  other  ornaments  which  he  regarded  as  un*  enthusiasm  and  aflciction ;  assuring  his  readers,  that  the 

necessary  for  Imperial  state ;  and  even  sold  a  portion  modesty  of  his  conversation  was  only  equalled  by  the 

of  his  paternal  lands,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  on  fame  of  his  exploits.     He  adds,  that  he  never  but  on 

his  liberality  which  he  himself  had  created.f  one  occasion  heard  him  mention  the  circumstance  of 

The  pattern  which  he  kept  constantly  before  his  his  declining  supreme  power ;  and  then  he  was  corn- 
eyes  was  the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  pelled  to  speak  of  it,  by  a  reference  which  was  made  to 
Titus.  Like  that  merciful  Prince,  he  solemnly  swore  the  propriety  of  his  motives.  A  certain  Historian,  who 
that  he  never  would  put  a  Senator  to  death ;  a  restric*  had  introduced  into  his  pages  a  minute  narrative  of 
tion  on  his  prerogative  to  which  the  vindictive  mind  of  that  occurrence,  apologfized  to  Viiginius  for  the  free- 
Domitianus  would  never  submit  So  fiuthfully  did  dom  he  had  used  in  weighing  the  merits  of  his  conduct, 
Nerva  adhere  to  this  resolution,  that  when  Calpumius  when  he  rejected  the  high  preferment  offered  to  him  by 
Crassus,  with  some  other  members  of  the  Senate,  con*  the  victorious  legions.  **  Know  you  not,'*  replied  the 
spired  against  him,  he  would  not  allow  the  laws  to  be  veteran,  *'  that  in  the  emergency  to  which  you  refer, 
enforced  and  their  crime  to  be  punished.  The  remon*  I  did  what  I  did  in  such  a  manner  that  you  writers 
strances  of  the  Senate,  who,  wiUi  one  voice,  blamed  his  might  be  free  to  speak  of  it  in  any  way  you  chose  !"t 
clemency  as  injudicious  and  dangerous,  could  not  urge  The  virtues  of  this  great  soldier  conferred  upon  him  H^g  ^oo- 
him  to  give  his  consent  to  a  measure  more  severe  than  immortality  while  he  was  yet  alive.  He  survived  the  temporary 
the  banishment  of  Crassus  to  Tarentum.{  complete  establishment  of  his  fame  more  than  thirty  repuution: 
tnd  ^  But  in  all  other  cases,  in  which  the  g^ilt  of  the  parties  years ;  he  read  the  history  of  his  exploits  in  the  Annals, 
Btodentioo.  did  not  so  immediately  affect  his  own  interests  and  and  even  in  the  Poetry,  of  his  generation ;  and  thus, 
feelings,  Nerva  administered  justice  with  equal  impar^  exclaims  Pliny,  he  mingled  with  a  grateful  and  admiring 
tiality  and  discernment.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  and  enjoyed,  beforehand,  a  posthumous 
law  was  in  some  degree  hereditary  in  his  family,  which  glory.  He  died  in  his  third  Consulate,  while  Nerva  was 
for  several  generations  could  boast  of  the  greatest  yet  on  die  throne ;  and  his  memory  was  honoured  with 
civilians  that  appeared  in  Rome.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  public  funeral,  and  every  other  expression  of  esteem 
the  unceasing  endeavour  of  this  good  monarch,  so  to  and  regard.  The  same  good  fortune,  says  his  fnend, 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office  as  that  he  might  which  accompanied  him  through  life  did  not  forsake 
at  any  time,  either  render  an  account  of  all  the  pro-  him  at  his  death ;  the  oration  over  his  g^ve  being 
ceedings  to  which  he  had  given  his  sanction,  or  return  pronounced  by  Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus,  at  that  time 
to  a  private  station  without  reproach,  regret,  or  appre-  Consul,  and  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  most 
hension.     It  has  been  remark^  too,  that  he  never  laid  splendid  speakers  of  his  age. 

aside  the  modesty  which  became  his  earlier  fortunes ;         Virginius  wrote  his  own  epiti4>h.  which  Pliny  found  Hit  cpiuph. 

constantly  refusing  the  honours  which   the  persons  at  Alsium,  a  country  residence  in  which  the  warrior 

who  surrounded  his  throne  were  ever  seeking  to  lavish  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  after- 

upon  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  elevated.     He  wards  occupied  by  the  mother-in-law  of  the  Panegyrist, 

permitted  no  statues  to  be  erected  to  him^  either  of  gold  It  was  expressed  in  these  words : 
or  of  silver ;  and  so  far,  says  Dion  Cassius,  was  he  from  Hie  ntut  e»t  Bufiu,  jmUo  qui  Vmdiee  quondam^ 

wishing  to  be  exalted  above  other  men,  that  he  spent  Iw^erium  aMiermi,m^  Sihi  §edj  Patrim. 

all  the  days  of  his  short  reign  in  labouring  to  raise  As  the  modesty  of  such  personal  appeals  to  the  ap- 

the  virtuous  almost  to  an  equality  with  himself.§  plause  of  posterity  is  extremely  questionable,  the  cu- 

^  The  Historians  of  this  reign  confine  their  reprehen-  nous  reader  may  be  pleased  to  turn  to  the  opinions 

sion  to  a  single  act,  the  recal  of  the  Pantomimes  or  of  two  very  clever  ancients  on  this  subject,  recorded  by 

actors  of  low  Comedy,  whose  performances,  it  would  Pliny .{ 

appear,  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Rome.        The  peaceful  reig^  of  Nerva  could  not  prove  agree-  Mutmy  of 

Pliny  blames   with    great  gentleness    the  ftcility  of  able  to  the  rapacious  and  turbulent  Pnetorians.     The  <^*  I*'** 

Nerva,  which,  on  this  occasion,  made  him  yield  to  the  plunder  and  increased  pay  which  they  enjoyed  under  *<''***^ 

'  —  the  bloody  rule  of  Domitianus,  made  them  at  first 
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Biography  regret  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  and  afterwards  car- 
ried them  to  the  resolution  of  taking  revenge  upon  his 
murderers.  They  were  incited  to  this  seditions  mear 
sure  by  Casperius  JSHanus,  a  Prefect  of  that  Order ; 
who,  conducting  their  steps  to  the  palace,  taught  them 
to  denumd,  from  the  timid  and  placid  Nerra,  the 
authors  of  the  revolution  by  which  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne.  Finding  remonstrance  vain,  he  was  at 
length  compelled  to  deliver  up  to  their  fury  the  victims 
whom  they  named.  Petronius  Secundus,  their  own 
General,  fell  under  their  swords  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  he  left  the  palace ;  but  it  pleased  them  to 
take  away  the  life  of  PfUlhenius,  the  Chamberlain,  by 
slower  and  more  exquisite  sufibrings.  The  guards  com- 
pleted their  treason  by  forcing  the  Emperor  to  sanction 
the  atrocities  which  they  had  committed,  and  even  to  in* 
form  the  citizens  that  the  soldiers  bad  acted  by  his 
authority  and  under  his  command.* 

This  violent  proceeding  convinced  Nerva,  that  his 
feeble  arm  was  not  competent,  alone,  to  guide  the  helm 
of  affairs  amidst  the  storms  which  threatened  to  arise. 
Sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  support,  he  looked  for 
a  coadjutor,  not  among  his  relations  or  personal  friends, 
but  to  a  man  of  consummate  talent  and  tried  integ^ty. 
He  resolved  to  adopt  Trajan  as  his  son,  and  place  him 
by  his  side  on  the  throne ;  a  measure  which  at  once 
checked  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  and  secured  fbr  the 
Roman  world  some  happy  years  of  prosperity  and 
repose. 

It  happened,  that  while  his  plans  for  this  patriotic 
object  were  advancing  towards  maturity,  news  arrived 
that  the  army  in  Pannonia  had  gained  a  signal  advan- 
tage over  the  Barbarians«  who,  from  time  to  time, 
menaced  the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers,  Nerva 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  his  de- 
sign known  to  the  People ;  and  having  ascended  to  the 
Capitol,  to  deposit  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  the  branch 
of  laurel  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  token  of 
victory,  he  addressed  the  assembled  multitude,  and  in- 
formed them  that  Trajan,  then  commanding  an  army 
on  the  Rhine,  had  been  selected  by  him  as  his  son  and 
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heir.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  Senate-house,  and  rati-  M.CNem 
fied  the  act  of  adoption;  confeiring  upon  the  fbture  ^"susui 
Emperor  the  title  of  Cttsar,  with  the  honoarable  addi- 
tion of  Germanicus,  which  he  himsdf  had  just  assumed. 
This  wise  and  popular  step  suppressed  the  risng 
hopes  of  sedition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avenged  the 
insulted  majesty  of  the  Empire.  The  vigour  and  ded- 
cision  of  Trajan's  character  gave  hope  to  the  good,  and  Good^ 
inspired  the  bad  with  apprehension ;  and  it  is  saki,  that  of  thii 
Nerva,  grentle  and  forgiving  as  he  had  approved  him  "^^^ 
self,  charged  his  successor  with  the  duty  of  punishing 
the  violence  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  himb; 
Casperius  and  his  mutinous  Prstorians.  The  did  Em- 
peror is  represented  as  having  used  on  this  occasion 
the  well-known  verse  of  Homer,  in  which  the  Priest  of 
Apollo  entreats  his  QoA  not  to  forget  the  injuries  which 
he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks : 

Trajan  admitted  the  justice  and  expediency  of  this 
appeal,  and  visited  with  death,  or  exile,  the  cruel  con- 
straint of  which  his  patron  complained. 

The  subsequent  part  of  Nervals  reign  presents  noDeat^e/ 
occurrence  which  Historians  have  deemed  worthy  of^^ 
being  handed  down  to  posterity.  He  apptars  to  have 
committed  the  burden  of  affairs  to  the  more  energetic 
wisdom  and  seal  of  Trajan ;  claiming  for  his  own  age 
and  infirmities  the  repose  to  which  his  services  entitled 
him,  and  which  he  now  valued  more  than  ever.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  98,  having  reigned 
a  little  more  than  sixteen  months.  His  age  has  been 
variously  estimated ;  but  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
assigning  to  him  about  seventy-two  year8.t  His  body 
was  conveyed  by  the  Senate  to  the  tomb  of  Augustus 
and  his  spirit,  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  country, 
was  consoled  with  an  Apotheosis.  The  gratitude  of 
the  Romans  was  due  to  him  for  many  acto  of  benero- 
lence  and  humanity;  but  his  gpreatest  merit,  s^  Plinj, 
was  his  choice  of  Trajan  to  succeed  him  in  the  Empire-t 
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Biography. 

Between  the  close  of  the  rei^  of  Augustus  Caesar 
And  the  accession  of  Trajanus,  there  elapsed  a  period 
of  eighty-four  years.  During  this  period  the  Roman 
Empire,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  almost  all  its 
Sovereigns,  «nd  the  disturbances  to  which  it  had  been 
occasionally  exposed,  had  consolidated  its  widely 
Scattered  possessions,  and  its  different  Provinces  had 
learned  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  one  great 
body.  It  was  well  prepared  to  feel  the  full  blessing  of 
an  able  and  upright  Government,  and  such  a  blessing 
It  was  now  going  to  experience  for  a  term  of  equal 
length  with  the  period  of  tyranny  which  had  preceded 
it.  The  first  eighty  years,  then,  of  the  lid  century  of 
the  Christian  »ra  may  be  regarded  as  the  prime  of  man- 
hood in  the  Roman  Empire,  during  which  its  excellen- 
cies were  most  fully  developed,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  were  visible,  even  then,  those  evils  which  threw  so 
dark  a  shade  over  its  decline  and  fall.  It  is  of  this 
period  that  we  wish  to  offer,  not  a  picture,  but  such  a 
sketch  as  our  imperfect  information  will  enable  us  to 
execute;  connecting  it  with  those  particulars  which 
we  formerly  gave  of  the  state  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  changes 
which  it  had  undergone  since  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  Government. 

The  reign  of  Trajanus  is  in  one  respect  peculiarly 
well-fitted  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  such  a  survey, 
as  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  offer  a  detailed  account 
of  its  events.  A  few  pages  of  an  abridgement  of  the 
original  History  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  a  few  lines  of 
Eutropiua  and  Aurelius  Victor,  are  all  that  we  possess 
in  the  shape  of  a  direct  Historical  narrative  of  it.  Of 
these  scanty  materials,  by  far  the  greatest  part  relates 
to  the  military  expeditions  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
those  conquests  of  which  he  himself  liv«i  long  enough 
to  see  the  instability, — and  which  his  successor  quietly 
abandoned.  It  were  indeed  a  waste  of  our  own  time  and 
that  of  our  readers  to  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the 
Dacian  war,  or  the  triumphs  of  Trajanus  over  the 
Parthians  and  Armenians.  Unprofitable  as  is  the 
detail  of  almost  every  war,  there  is  none  more  utterly 
worthless  than  that  which  relates  to  the  contest  between 
a  Civilized  and  a  Barbarian  people, — ^which  repeats  the 
story  of  fancied  provocations,  of  easy  victories,  and  of 
sweeping  conquests.  Yet  if  we  exclude  the  military 
operations  of  Trajanus  fi^m  our  account  of  his  life, 
his  Historians  and  Biographers  furnish  us  with  scarcely 
any  materials.  We  shall  first,  therefore,  give  only  a 
mere  outline  of  the  events  of  his  reign  in  chronological 
order,  and  then,  adopting  a  different  arrangement,  we 
shall  regard  the  nature  of  the  facts  related,  rather 
than  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

At  the  moment  of  Nerva's  death,  Trajanus  was  still 
ta.^  anus,  with  the  army  in  Germany.*     He  had  been  named 
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M.  Ulpiai 
Consul  the  second  time  for  that  year,  together  with  the  Trajanus 
Emperor ;  and  as  Nerva  died  about  the  27th  of  Janu-  Cnmius. 
ary,*  almost  the  whole  term  of  his  Consulship  remained 
unexpired  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Empire.  He  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  having  passed  his  Consulship  in 
Germany,  where  he  was  employed  in  confirming  disci- 
pline among  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  Civil  administra- 
tion of  those  important  Provinces.  A  third  Consulship 
was  offered  him  as  soon  as  his  second  was  expired ; 
as  the  Emperors  usually  marked  the  first  year  of  their 
reign  by  receiving  that  title  and  office ;  but  Trajanus 
positively  refiised  it.  On  his  way  home  from  Ger- 
many, he  travelled  in  the  quietest  and  most  moderate 
manner  ;t  his  attendants  were  restrained  fi'om  commit- 
ting those  excesses  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  people  who  lived  near  the  line  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  it  seems  were  commonly  practised  by  the 
train  of  the  Emperors.  The  expenses  of  his  table 
were  defirayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces 
through  which  he  travelled,  according  to  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Roman  Magistrates ;  but  this  tax  of 
purveyance,  which  the  Sovereigns  of  modem  Europe 
exercised  afler  the  example  of  the  Romans,  was  im- 
posed by  Trajanus  with  great  moderation;  and  he 
could  not  forbear  publishing  a  statement  of  the  sums 
demanded  by  himself,  contrasted  with  those  which 
'Domitianus  had  exacted,  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
from  the  same  part  of  the  Empire.  His  entrance  into 
his  Capital  I  was  in  a  similar  spirit.  Instead  of  being 
borne  on  a  litter,  according  to  the  practice  of  former 
Emperors,  it  was  remarked,  that  he  walked  behind  his 
Lictors,  surrounded  not  by  guards,  but  by  the  flower  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Equestrian  Order ;  and  that  he  bore 
with  patience  the  firequent  interruptions  to  his  progress 
occasioned  by  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  thronging 
to  behold  him.  He  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  his 
prayers  in  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, — on 
the  same  spot  whereon  Nerva,  a  short  time  before,  had 
solemnly  adopted  him  as  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
Empire.  Thence  he  retired  to  the  Palace,  which 
he  entered  in  the  same  unostentatious  manner  that  had 
marked  his  behaviour  through  the  day.  It  is  added 
by  Dion  Cassius,§  that  his  wife  Plotina  had  displayed 
a  like  temper  when  she  first  entered  the  Imperial 
residence ;  for  she  stopped  on  the  steps,  and,  turning 
round  to  the  multitude,  said  aloud,  **  I  go  into  this 
house  with  the  same  mind  that '  I  should  wish  to  bear 
m  leaving  it" 

The  popularity  which  Trajanus  had  gained  by  his  ^"*  "«*- 
former  character,  and  by  this  fair  commencement  of  his  Q^l^JjJlnjg^ 
reign,  was  confirmed  by  some  of  his  earliest  measures, 

*  Compare  Suetonius,  Doan^'ofi.  c.  17,  and  Dbn  Casios,  Kb. 
Uviii.  p.  771. 

t  Pliny,  Panegyric,  80.  %  Ibid.  89,<f  fsgw 

i  Lib.  Uviii.  p.  771.  edit  Leundav. 
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Biography,  when  he  took  into  his  hands  the  administration  of 
Government.  His  justice  and  firmness,  his  liberality, 
and  his  regard  for  the  public  morals,  are  all  made  the 
theme  of  his  Panegyrist's  admiration.  Caspinus 
^lianus,*  the  Prefect  of  the  Pnetorian  guards,  who  had 
headed  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  in  the  reign  of  Nerva, 
and  obliged  the  Emperor  to  give  up  to  their  vengeance 
the  assassins  of  Domitianus,  had  been  sent  for  by  Tra- 
janus,  previously  to  his  entrance  into  Rome,  and  had 
been  put  to  death.     The  Delators,  or  informers,  a  race 

,  of  men  as  numerous  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  as  ever  the  Sycophants  had  been  under  that 
of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  were  banished  to  different 
islands,  and  their  property  confiscated ;  and,  if  we  may 
interpret  literally  the  language  of  Pliny's  Panegyric^ 
they  were  sent  off  to  their  respective  places  of  exile 
with  so  little  delay,  that  the  ships  which  carried  them 
were  obliged  to  put  to  sea  before  the  end  of  the  winter 
season,  and  the  people  enjoyed  the  thought  that  some 
of  them  were  likely  to  perish  on  their  voyage.     On  the 

.  other  hand,  the  liberality  of  Trajanus  was  shown  both 
by  that  which  he  gave,  and  by  that  which  he  resigned. 
The  donative  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  congiarium,  or 
largess  to  the  people,  as  well  as  the  shows  of  the  Circus, 
which  he  exhibited  on  his  accession,  were  so  much 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  other  Emperors, 
that  they  do  not  deserve  any  particular  notice.  But  he 
obtained  a  peculiar  and  well-earned  glory,  by  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  nearly  five  thousand  children  of 
free  parents,t  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy^;  and  the 
example  which  he  thus  set  was  imitated  by  private 
individuals,  as  Pliny  mentionat  that  he  had  settled  an 
annual  income  of  800,000  MesUrtU  on  the  town  of 
Comum,  for  the  maintenance  of  free*bom  children. 
The  object  of  these  liberalities  wus  to  encourage  popu- 
lation amongst  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  and  there 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  general  corruption  of 
manners^  than  that  any  such  encouragement  should 
have  been  needed.  With  these  acts  of  munificence  was 
combined,  at  the  same  time,  the  modification  of  one  of 
the  most  obnoxious,  but  most  productive  taxes,§  the 
duty  of  fi.ve  per  cent,  which  was  levied  on  all  legacies, 
and  even  on  the  successions  of  the  nearest  relations, 
when  entered  upon  by  persons  who  had  become  Citi- 
zens of  Rome  otherwise  than  by  the  right  of  birth. 
By  the  decree  of  Trajanus,  those  nearest  in  consan- 
guinity, whether  in  the  direct  or  collateral  line,  were  ex 
empted  altogether  firom  this  tax ;  and  no  person  whatever 
was  liable  to  it,  if  the  property  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
was  below  a  certain  value.  And  while  he  provided  for 
the  fiiture,  he  endeavoured  also  to  remedy  the  oppres- 
sions of  past  reigns,  by  enacting  that  no  arrears  should 
be  demanded  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parties  would 
be  exempted  for  the  fiiture  under  the  law  as  now  miti- 
gated. But  besides  the  direct  taxes,  the  public  Treasury 
and  the  Imperial ,^«ct»  had  been  long  enriched  by  the 
irregular  exactions  of  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  by  the  frequent  confiscations  of  the  property  of 
individuals  condemned  under  the  Imperial  Law  of 
Treasons.  The  first  of  these  sources  of  unjust  gun 
%  Trajanus  stopped,  by  allowing  justice  to  take  its  free 
course,  and  leaving  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to  the 
punishments  of  the  laws,  if  they  exceeded  the  limits  of 


their  lawfiil  authority ;  the  other  was  destroyed  by  tk  llCl)iiM 
banishment  of  the  Delators,  and  by  the  discouragement  '^^^ 
shown  to  all  prosecutions  for  Treasons,  and  particularly  ,^^^ 
to  the  informations  of  slaves  against  their  masters,     f^ 
These  deductions  fit>m  the  revenue  were  made  up  for,     /^ 
partly  by  a  severe  economy,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  a     m  ' 
g^at  number  of  lands  and  villas,*  which  the  rapadty      to 
and  tyranny  of  former  Emperors  had  annexed  to  the    117. 
Imperial  demesnes.     By  these  means,  Trajanus  was 
enabled  to  promote  the  execution  of  many  public 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  add  to 
the  magnificence  of  Rome,  and  to  the  comforts  or 
pleasures  of  its  inhabitants,  by  completing  the  Forumit 
which  Domitianus   had  begun,  and  by  erecting  or 
finishing  several  other  buildings,  a  Circu*,  some  Tem- 
ples, and  a  Colonnade  or  Porticus.     But  while  thus 
gratifying  some  of  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  people, 
there  were  others  which  he  strove  to  repress  as  became 
him.  The  exhibition  of  the  Pantomimes  was  prohibited  ;| 
an  entertainment  very  different  from  that  which  is  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  an  outrage  upon  all  de- 
cency, more  shameless  than  any  tiling  to  be  found  in  the 
obscurest  scenes  of  profligacy  in  the  Capitals  of  modern 
Europe.  According  to  Pliny,  this  prohibition  was  highly 
popular ;  and  so  it  was,  doubtless,  with  the  most  respecta- 
ble  part  of  the  community :  but  (here  was  always  a  vast 
multitude  at  Rome  who  forgave  the  cruelties  of  the 
most  tyrannical  £mperors,  in  consideration  of  their 
toleration  of  licentiousness,  and  to  whom  no  Govern* 
ment  was  so  unwelcome,  as  that  which  attempted  to 
reform  their  vices. 

But  whatever  were  the  virtues  of  Trajanus,  he  bad  IlieD»> 
not  learnt  to  appreciate  the  misery  and  wickedness  of*'' 
war,  nor  to  shrink  with  dis^st  from  the  reputation  of 
a  conqueror.  Since  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  had 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  Dadans, 
a  people  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  in 
that  part  of  its  course  where  it  forms  at  present  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hungary.  They  were  reputed 
to  be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Tribes  who  lived 
nearer  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  who,  under  the 
name  of  Crete,  were  known  to  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
Historians.  But  the  more  inland  situation  of  the 
Dacians  kept  them  longer  in  obscurity  ;  nor  do  we  find 
them  mentioned  by  any  writer  earlier  than  those  of 
the  Augustan  Age.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  Suetonius,} 
that  C.  Julius  Caesar  had  projected  an  expedition 
against  them,  among  those  vast  schemes  of  conquest 
which  were  cut  short  by  his  assassination ;  but  however 
this  be,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  they  first  became 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  Rome;  and  their 
incursions  across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  territory, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  King,  Cotiso,  were  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Court  Poets 
of  the  day,||  and  to  confer  that  renown,  which  flattery 
is  so  ready  to  ofier  upon  the  eflbrts  by  which  they  were 
repulsed.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  troops  which 
defended  the  frontiers  were  drawn  off  to  other  quarters 
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BiogTtpliy.^  in  the  Civfl  war  between  Yitellius  and  Vespasianus,  the 
'  Dacians*  again  crossed  the  Danube,  and  committed 
hostilities  on  the  Roman  territory.     More  recently  still, 
Domltianust  had  claimed  a  Triumph  for  his  victories 
over  them ;  but  his  pretended  successes  were  an  in« 
adequate  compensation  for  the  defeats  which  they  weijB 
intended  to  revenge ;  those  of  Applus,  Sabinus,  and 
of  Cornelius  Fuscus,  the  last  of  whom,  after  having 
materially  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  Flavian 
family  to  the  Throne,  perished  in  Dacia  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  in  the  reign  of  Domitianus.     Thus, 
when  Trajanus  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  he  judged,  in 
the  usual  spirit  of  ambition  and  national  pride,  that 
the  dignity  of  Rome  required  the  chastisement  of  the 
Dacians.      Grounds  of  hostility  can  never,  in  fact, 
be  wanting  between  an  ambitious,  civilized  nation,  and 
the  Barbarian  Tribes  who  border  on  its  frontiers,  and 
whose  rude  habits  of  plunder  continually  lead  them  to 
offer  some  real  provocation ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
self-defence  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  conquest ;  and 
injury  is  seldom  repelled  without  being  also  retaliated. 
The  Dacians  were  commanded  by  a  Chief  whom  the 
Romans  called  Decebalus,  and  who  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  courage ;  but  no  personal  qualities, 
however  brilh'ant,  could  enable  a  Barbarian  leader  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  steadily 
and  skilfully  directed  against  hfm.     Accordingly,  he 
was  soon  driven  to    sue    for  Peace,t  which  he  ob- 
tained on  such  conditions  as  were  likely  soon  to  lead  to 
another  War ;  for  his  people  were  obliged  to  surrender  up 
their  arms,  to  give  up  all  deserters  or  fugitives  who  had 
fled  to  them  from  the  Romans ;  to   pull  down  their 
fortresses ;  to  cede  a  portion  of  territory  ;  and  to  be- 
come the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.     These    terms 
were  observed  as  long  as  the  impression  of  their  defeats 
retained  its  original  fonce ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the 
Romans  began  to  complain  that  they  were  collecting 
arms,  and  rebuDding  their  fortresses,  and  harbouring 
fugitives  from  the   Roman    territory;   and  TVajanns 
prepared  to  attack  them  again,  glad,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  now  fumbhed  with  a  pretext,  according  to  the 
usual  policy  of  Rome,  for  completing  the  conquest  of 
their  country. 

At  the  outset  of  his  expedition,  he  indicated  by  bis 
the  Otnabe.  conduct  that  he  meditated  more  than  a  temporary 
inroad  into  the  enemy's  territory.  Hitherto  the 
Danube  had  been  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  Em- 
pire;  but  Trajanus  proposed  to  create  a  Roman 
Province  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  a  permanent 
bridge  over  it  became  a  necessary  work  to  &cilitate  the 
communication  with  this  remote  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions. Accordingly,  he  completed  one  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence,  if  we  may  believe  Dion  Cassius,  superior 
to  that  of  all  his  other  works.  He  tells  us,§  that  there 
were  twenty  piers  of  stone,  at  intervals  of  ]  70  feet  from 
each  other,  and  that  each  of  these  was  in  height  150 
feet  above  the  foundations,  and  60  feet  wide.  The 
arches  which  connected  them  were  probably  made  of 
wood,  and  could  thus  be  taken  down  with  the  greater 
fiicility ;  which  we  are  told  was  done  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrianus,  who  took  away  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
bridge,  and  left  merely  the  piers  standing.  We  believe 
that  the  exact  site  of  this  famous  work  has  not  been 
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ascertained ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  researches  have 
been  made  to  determine  it,  or  to  learn  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  actual  remains ;  but  according  to  D'Anville, 
It  was  built  at  a  spot  called  Ram,  about  four  leagues 
above  Orsova,  and  about  a  hundred  miles  below  Bel* 
grade. 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  conquest  of 
Dada  was  speedily  effected.  Decebalus,*  seeing  all 
his  efforts  useless,  and  his  Palace  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  killed  himself;  and  his  treasures,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  concealed  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Sar- 
getias,  were  betrayed  to  the  Romans  by  one  of  hia 
officers,  and  by  turning  the  course  of  the  stream,  were 
discovered  and  carried  offl  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Province,  and  some  Roman  colonies  were 
settled  in  it,  the  principal  of  which  was  called  Uipia 
TrajanOj  and  was  established  at  ZamingetkuMo^  the 
ancient  Capital  of  the  country,  on  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  from  the  east  into  the  Theyss. 

AHer  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  TVajanus  returned 
to  Rome,  and  g^tified  the  people  by  rejoicings  cele- 
brated on  the  most  magnificent  scale ;  for,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,t  the  different  shows  that  were  exhibited 
lasted  for  four  months,  in  the  course  of  which  no 
fewer  than  ten  thonsanc*  gladiators  are  said  to  have 
fought  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude.  It  was  in 
commemoration  also  of  the  conquest  of  Dada,  that  the 
famous  Pillar  in  the  Fcrum  of  Trajanus  was  erected ; 
although  it  was  not  completed  till  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign.  The  height  of  this  Pillar  is  1 28  Roman 
feet,{  and  the  whole  shafl  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  in  both  his 
Dacian  expeditions.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it,  is  the  excavation  of  the 
ground,  which  was  eff*ected  preparatory  to  its  erection ; 
for  the  inscription  upon  its  base  declares,  that  the  hill 
had  been  cut  away  from  the  height  of  the  Pillar,  to 
form  the  level  space  on  which  the  Forum  of  Trajanus 
was  built.  These  great  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  ground  on  which  Rome  is  built,  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  when  we  attempt  to  reconcile  its  present 
condition  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers. 

Whilst  Trajanus  remained  ait  Rome,  he  is  said§ 
to  have  commenced  the  work  of  maldng  roads  or 
causeways  through  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  have 
issued  a  new  coinage,  and  to  have  founded  several 
public  libraries.  But  his  military  ardour  had  been 
influenced  by  his  late  conquests,  and  he  was  ambitious 
of  winning  triumphs  over  the  Parthians,  and  other 
Eastern  nations,  as  he  had  already  been  victorious  over 
the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Europe.  The  pretext  for  this 
new  war  was  an  alleged  affront  offered  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  by  Chosroes,  the  King  of  Parthia,  who 
had  conferred  the  Crown  of  Armenia,  by  his  own 
authority,  on  a  Prince  named  Exedares,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  receive  the  diadem  from  the  Sovereign 
of  Rome.  Ever  since  the  victories  of  Lucullus  and 
Cn.  Pompeius,  the  Romans  pretended  to  regard  Arme- 
nia as  one  of  their  dependent  Kingdoms ;  and  this 
claim  had  given  rise  to  various  contests  between  them 
and  the  Parthians,  who  viewed  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  kind  of  appanage  of  the  Crown  of  Parthia.  The 
ndghbourhood  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  unwarlike 
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*diog^pl!Qf.  character  of  -several  of  die  Roman  Emperors,  had 
made  the  Parthian  influence  in  Armenia  really  predo- 
minant ;  bnt  the  right  of  the  Romans  had  never  been 
relinquished,  and  was  likely  to  be  enforced  by  any 
ambitious  Prince  who  thirsted  for  the  glory  of  Eastern 
conquests.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  insisted  -on  by 
Trajanus,  and  preparations  were  made  on  a  great  scale 
to  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  Parthian  King, 
unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  war,  deposed  Exedares, 
atid  nominated  Parthamasiris,  his  own  brother,  as  his 
successor ;  at  the  same  time,  sending  an  embassy  with 
'presents  to  Trajanus  announcing  this  act,  and  requests 
ing  him  to  bestow  the  diadem,  according  to  the  right 
of  investiture  which  he  claimed  as  Emperor  of  Rome, 
on  the  Prince  whom  he  had  just  placed  on  the  throne. 
For  it  seems,  that  the  right  of  the  Romans  was  little 
more  than  a  form,  and  that  they  only  installed  the 
Sovereign  wbom  the  Parthians  had  previously  nomi- 
nated ;  as  in  the  "eign  of  Nero,  when  Vologeses,  King  of 
Parthia,  had  seated  his  brother  Tiridates  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia,  it  was  agreed  that  Tiridates  should  go  to 
Rome  to  receive  his  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor.  But  now  Trajanus,  bent  upon  conquest,  re* 
jected  the  .presents  brought  him  by  the  Ambassadors, 
and  replied  to  their  communication  with  the  character- 
istic haughtiness  of  a  Koman  General,  saying,  that  the 
King  of  Parthia  should  manifest  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion rather  by  deeds  than  by  words,  and  that  when  he 
should  have  arrived  m  Syria,  the  Romans  would  thei^ 
do  that  which  was  -ftttitig  to  be  done. 

The  narrative  of  Dion  Cassius  becomes  here  only  a 
collection  of  disjointed  fragments,  preserved  by  his 
abbreviators ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
negociation  was  renewed  on  the  arrival  of  IVajanus  in 
Syria.  It  was  at  all  events  ineffectual ;  and  the  Roman 
army  advanced  into  Armenia,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  Satraps  and  petty  Princes  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, who  came  to  make  their  submissions  and  to  ofier 
presents.  Meantime,  Parthamasiris  had  laid  aside  the 
style  and  title  of  King,  and  had  written  to  request  that 
M.  Jimius,  the  Governor  of  Cappadocia,  might  be 
sent  to  him,  as  if  he  wished,  through  his  intercession 
^th  the  Emperor,  to  obtain  some  favourable  terms. 
His  request  was  reiused ;  but  the  son  of  Junius  was 
sent  to  him,  and  he  was  probably  given  to  understand, 
that  he  must  present  himself  in  person  before  Trajanus. 
The  Emperor  was  now  at  Elegia,  a  town  of  Armenia, 
having  as  yet  not  experienced  any  opposition ;  and 
bither  Parthamasiris  repaired,*  in  order,  as  he  supposed, 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  investiture ;  which  he  the 
less  doubted  that  he  should  obtain,  as  the  public  humi- 
liation thus  imposed  upon  him,  seemed  at  least  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  any  offence  which  the  Romans 
might  pretend  to  have  received.  Accordingly,  when 
Trajanus  was  seated  on  his  tribunal  in  the  "midst  of  his 
camp,  Parthamasiris  appeared  before  him,  and,  having 
saluted  him,  took  off  the  diadem  from  his  own  head, 
and  laid  it  at  the  Emperor's  feet  When  he  had  done 
this,  he  stood  silent  for  a  few  moments,  expecting  that 
Trajanus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  desire  him  to 
resume  it ;  but  when  he  said  nothing,  and  the  soldiers 
with  loud  shouts  addressed  their  Sovereign  aslmperator^ 
considering  that  the  act  which  they  had  just  witnessed 
was  equivalent  to  the  absolute  surrender  of  Armenia  to 
the    Roman   dominions,  Parthamasiris    started,   and 

*  Dion  Cassias,  Ixviii.  p.  779. 


apprehending  some  attempt  upon  Wperson  or  Rbeity,  KUipios 
turned  in  order  to  leave  the  camp.    Bat  when  the  ^^ 
soldiers  'opposed  his  passage,  he  requested  a  pnrate  ^^^ 
interview  witfi  Trajanus,  ami  went  with  the  Emperor  ^!!^ 
into  his  tent.   Their  conference  was  onsatisfectory ;  and    f"* 
Parthamasiris  left  the  tent  in  ^r«at  indignation;  but     ga' 
he  was  again  detained  by  the  emperor's  order,  and      ^ 
was  desired,  with  the  usiml  indelieficy  of  the  Romans,    117, 
to  state  his  cause  pubKcly  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
anny.     Coarse  and  inaolent  as  was  this  proposal,  Par- 
thamasiris did  not  decline  it ;  bat  standing  before  the 
Emperor's  tribunal,  he  indignantly  asserted,  that  be 
was  betrayed,  and  not  cooquered ;  that  he  had  come 
ireely  into  the  Roman  camp,  in  the  contidenoe  that 
when  he  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  homage, 
his  right  to  the  Crown  of  Arraema  woidd  be  instantly 
allowed.     Trajanus,  who  pereeired  liinis^  now  strong 
enough  to  avow  his  Nijustice  without  scruple,  replied, 
that  Armenia  belonged  to  the  Robhuis,  and  should  obey 
none  but  a  Roman  Sovw eign ;  that  the  Armenian  fol- 
lowers of  Parthamasiris  must,  therefore,  remain  with 
the  Roman  army,  but  that  he  himself  and  his  Parthians 
were  at  liberty  to  depart  whithersoever  they  thought 
proper.     The  disgraceful  conclusion  of  this  scene  we 
learn  from  one  of  the  newly  discovered  fragments  of 
the  works  of  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  the  Orator.*    Par- 
thamasiris refused  to  submit  to  this  treacherous  out- 
rage, and,  with  a  courage  that  heeded  not  his  unequal 
condition,  attempted  to  force  his  way  out  of  the  camp. 
In  this  attempt  he  was  naturally  unsuccessful,  and  being 
taken  prisoner,  to  crown  the  atrocity  of  the  conduct  of 
Trajanus,  he  was  put  to  death. 

Armenia  having  been  thus  surprised  radier  than 
conquered,  Trajanus  left  garrisens  in  its  principal 
fortresses,  and  marching  southwards  from  Elegia 
arrived  at  Edessa.  Here  he  was  ho^itably  received 
by  Abgarus,  Prince  of  that  distriot,  who  now  thought 
it  his  best  policy  to  propitiate  the  Romans  to  the 
utmost.  Some  others  also  of  the  petty  Sovereigns  who 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  receive  his  commands ;  and  he  thus 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Singara,  and  some 
other  places  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  without  any  oppo* 
sition.  At  this  point,  the  narrative  of  Dion  Cassias 
breaks  off  abruptly,  and  the  next  remaining  firagment  of 
his  work  belongs  to  a  period  nearly  ten  years  later. 
But  it  is  certain,  from  the  evidence  of  inscriptions,  that 
Trajanus  did  not  gain  further  conquests  at  this  time ;  and 
we  may  suppose,  that  afler  bis  occupation  of  Armenia 
he  had  no  longer  any  pretence  of  hostility  against  the 
King  of  Parthia,  and  that,  as  that  Monarch  was  content 
to  abandon  Armenia  to  him,  he  led  back  his  army,  and 
returned  to  Rome. 

The  events  which  we  have  just  recorded  eeem  to  have  (Am^ 
taken  place  about  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  ofTrajanns;  j[?^2 
and  it  was  probably  for  his  triumph  over  ParthamafliTis    ^^ 
that  he  assumed  the  title  of  l9nperaior  for  the  sixth 
time.     In  the  inscription  on  the  famous  bridge  over 
the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,t  which  bears  date  the  nindi 
year  of  his  reign^  he  is  styled  hnpertUor  for  the  fifth 
time ;  and  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  he  received  thai 


*  Principia  Hutorue^  FragmaU.  iv.      '^JYafatta   ettdtt 
thamatirit  regis  kaudtatiM  exauaia.   TametMi  uitro  iiie 
tmmuUu  orTo,  merito  iuierfe^iut  ett^  mekore  tamen  An 
impuni  tutpplex  abiuetj  quam jure tuppUdum  htimet" 

f  Orater,  Corpm  Imcr^Utm,  torn.  Lp.  162. 
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Biography,  title  agaiik  from  the  acekmations  of  his  Boldien,  when 
they  beheld  the  unfortunate  Parthamasiris  surrendering 
to  him  his  crown.  But  in  the  inaeription  on  the  Pillar 
erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Fonmt  at  Rome,  and  which 
is  dated  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign»  he  is 
described  as  Imperhior  only  for  the  sixth  time  \*  so  that 
a  decisive  proof  is  thus  obtained,  that  during  seven  years 
he  gained  no  signal  victories;  and  as  his  wars  were 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  victories,  we  may  &irly  con- 
clude, that  from  the  tenth  to  tl\^  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign  he  remained  at  peace,  and  employed  himself  in 
the  Civil  administration  of  his  Empire.  Between  the 
completion  of  his  Pillar  and  his  death,  the  rapidity  of 
his  conquests  is  marked  by  the  accumulation  of  his 
titles  of  ImperaboT  ;  for  on  the  column,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  is  described  only  as  Imperator  for  the  sixth  time,  but 
inscriptions  of  a  date  two  years  later,t  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  call  him  ImperatM'  for  the  eleventh 
time*  We  shall  avail  ourselves  then  of  this  peaceful 
period  of  nearly  seven  years,  the  events  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  rdate  chronologically,  from  the  total  want 
of  all  regular  annals  of  this  reigpi,  to  ofier  a  general 
view  of  the  state  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  Emperor's  Government  ^ 

Adopting  the  same  arrangement  which  we  formerly 
pursued  in  our  life  of  Augustus,  the  foreign  relations  of 
Rome  will  first  claim  our  notice.  And  here  the  picture 
which  we  gave  of  the  state  of  afiairs  under  Augustus 
will  require  little  alteration.  Some  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory had  indeed  been  made  previous  to  the  recent 
conquests  of  Trajanus  in  Dacia.  Our  own  Island,  after 
having  been  first  conquered  in  the  reig^  of  Claudius, 
and  subsequently  held  with  a  doubtful  grasp  during  the 
last  years  of  Nero,  and  the  Civil  wars  which  followed 
his  death,  had  been  finally  subdued  and  settled  by 
Cn.  Agricola,  whose  merits  have  been  transmitted  to 
posterity,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  by  the  affec- 
tion and  eloquence  of  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus.  In  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Empire,  Jerusalem  had  been 
destaroyed,  after  a  resistance  such  as  the  Romans  had 
seldom  experienced  from  an  enemy  so  unequal.  Some 
changes  had  taken  place  also,  rather  in  the  nominal 
than  in  the  real  condition  of  countries  }  already  in  &ct 
sulject  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  but  retaining  the 
form  of  an  independent  Government ;  and  some  Bar- 
barous Tribes  had  in  the  lapse  of  years  been  more 
effectually  subdued,  or  had  gradually  become  more 
familiarized  to  the  Roman  dominion.  But  still,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Parthians  and  Germans 
were  the  only  nations  whom  the  Romans  found  capable 
of  maintaining  a  contest  with  them  almost  on  equal 
terms.  The  Parthian  power  was  indeed  somewhat  on 
the  decline,  and  it  was  destined  to  receive  from  Trajanus 
severer  blows  than  it  had  ever  yet  sustained.  But  the 
Germans  were  as  unbroken  as  ever;  nor  had  the 
Romans  again  ventured  since  the  defeat  of  Varus  to 

^  Orater,  Corptu  Aneripium,  torn.  t.  p.  247.    Burton's  Amtiqmlie$ 

of  iiMM,  p.  172. 

t  Orater,  torn.  i.  p.  248,  and  an  iaKnption  on  a  bri<lge  •vu  tbs 
river  Metaunii,  on  Ine  old  Flaminian  road,  between  Funo  and  Fot* 
aombrone,  which  we  copied  on  the  spot  in  1825. 

X  Cappadocia  from  a  dependent  KiQ||doni  had  been  redaccd  to  a 
Proyince  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tibemis.  Tuitut,  Aimal.  U.  42. 
A  part  of  Fonlns,  which  still  was  eoTemed  by  a  Sing  of  its  own, 
ahared  the  same  fate  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Tacitos,  Hist,  iii.  47 ; 
Botropins,  ta  Ntrone.  Riiodes,  L^rcia,  and  some  other  places,  were  in 
like  manner  made  Provinces  by  Vespasia&iis.  SuetooiuSi  in  Vw 
parisn,  c.  8 ;    EhtropiuSy  in  Fe'ipaman, 


extend  tikeir  frontier  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  title  of 
Germanicuij  fondly  assumed  by  so  many  Emperors,  was 
the  best  proof  that  none  had  fully  deserved  it ;  and 
that  the  conqueror  of  Grennany  was  as  yet  unborn. 

Nothing  then  remains  to  c&vert  our  attention  from 
the  internal  state  of  the  Empire.  In  our  life  of  Augua^ 
tus,  we  attempted  to  mark  the  easy  steps  by  which  the 
old  Constitution  had  been  converted  into  a  Monarchy, 
by  showing  that  it  contained  within  it  all  the  elements 
of  despotic  power, — while  there  was  enough  of  servility 
and  helplessness  in  the  people  at  large  to  make  them 
almost  welcome  as  a  relief,  their  exclusion  from  al) 
share  in  the  GoTemment.  Our  business  will  now  be 
to  delineate  the  Imperial  Constitution  in  its  matured 
state,  and  to  notice  some  of  those  points  in  which  the 
forms  of  freedom  which  still  subsisted  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  had  been  since  overthrown.  The  Govem* 
ment  was  now  become  an  acknowledged  Monarchy. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was  but  a  sort  of  perpetual 
Dictatorship,  bestowed  by  the  Senate  and  People  on  the 
most  distingruished  Citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  disorders  occasioned  by  so  many  years 
of  Civil  war.  But  the  adoption  first  of  the  sons  of 
Agrippa,  and  afterwards  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  into 
the  Julian  family,  made  it  evident  that  the  new  state  of 
things  was  designed  to  be  perpetual ;  and  so  natural  is 
the  notion  of  hereditary  right,  that  even  while  the 
Monarchy  was  thus  recent,  the  succession  was  thought 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  actual  Sovereign  ;  and  in. 
the  failure  of  his  immediate  descendants,  he  was  allowed 
to  adopt  whomsoever  he  thought  proper,  as  the  pre- 
sumptive  heir  to  the  Imperial  power.  On  the  death  of 
Aug^tus,  the  Senate,  by  conferring  all  his  extraordinary 
prerogatives  on  Tiberius,  decreed  in  fact  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Commonwealth.  The  temporary  reason 
before  assigned,  for  vesting  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person,  was  now  exchanged  for  one  of 
general  and  lasting  application ;  the  disorders  of  the 
Civil  wars  had  been  long  since  repaired  by  the  peaceful 
administration  of  Augustus ;  but  it  was  now  discovered| 
that  the  Empire  was  too  vast  to  be  governed  by  the 
Senate  and  People,  and  required  the  vigour  and  unity 
of  a  Monarchy ;  and  thus,  until  the  Provinces  should  be 
dismembered,  the  Roman  People  seemed  to  resign  for 
ever  its  old  authority.  The  feeble  attempt  made  by  the 
Senate  to  resume  the  Government,  afler  the  murder  d 
Caligula,  did  not  last  longer  than  two  days  ;  and  from 
that  time,  even  when  the  succes«on  to  the  Imperial 
power  was  most  disputed,  yet  none  ever  proposed  the 
restoration  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  said,  that  even  Augustus,  when  he  adopted 
Tiberius  as  his  son,  designed  to  make  him  his  successor 
in  the  Empire.  But  the  Throne  was  never  considered  as 
actually  hereditary,  so  that  the  natural  or  adopted  son 
ascended  it  by  the  right  of  his  birth  whenever  the  death 
of  his  father  had  left  it  vacant.  By  the  theory  of  the. 
Constitution,  if  we  may  apply  so  noble  a  term  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Rome,  the  Emperor  was  still 
intrusted  by  the  Senate  with  the  management  of  the 
Republic,  and  each  succeeding  Sovereign  derived  his 
power  according  to  law  solely  from  the!r  authority.  It 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  consent  of  the  Army  was 
leg^ly  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  election,  although 
in  reality  it  detomined  the  whole  transaction.  The 
new  Emperor  was  saluted  as  such  by  the  soldiers,  and 
he  promised  them  a  donative  in  return ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  their  choice  mnst  have  beep 
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Biognpby.  neowuiily  fruitless.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Army 
may  hare  been  regarded  in  some  measure  as  the  repre- 
sentatire  of  the  People,  and  their  voice  may  have  been 
esteemed  the  sole  remnant  of  the  popular  part  of  the 
old  Constitution.  The  Comitia  no  longer  assembled  for 
the  election  of  Magistrates  after  the  accession  of  Tibe* 
rius  ;*  and  although  statutes,  {Legea,)  and  decrees  of 
the  Commons,  {PlebUcita,)  are  acknowledged  among 
the  sources  of  the  Roman  law,  even  in  the  time  of 
T.  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  yet  the  votes  of  the  Tribes 
in  enacting  laws  as  well  as  in  appointing  Magistrates 
had  become  no  more  than  an  empty  form.f  In  their 
place  the  Cotutitutions  of  the  Emperor  were  allowed 
to  have  the  force  of  law8,|  and  these  gradually  became 
more  frequent,  as  the  remembrance  of  free  institutions 
became  in  every  successive  generation  fainter  and 
Winter.  It  may  be  noticed  also,  as  a  mark  of  the  more 
avowed  monarchical  character  which  the  Oovemment 
assumed  within  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  first 
Emperor,  that  the  title  of  Domi/tttf,  or  Master,  as  opposed 
to  Slave,  which  Augustus  disclaimed  with  indignation,§ 
is  familiarly  bestowed  on  Trajanus  by  his  friend  Pliny, 
even  in  his  private  correspondence  with  him. 
_  But  the  instrument  by  which  the  Emperors  had  per- 
periai  Law  petrated  the  worst  acts  of  their  tyranny  was  provided 
of  TrMiou.  by  the  new  Imperial  Law  of  Treasons.  Under  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  crime  of  Majestas  l^esa  vel  imminuia 
was  held  to  extend  not  only  to  those  actions  which  our 
Law  regards  as  treasonable,  such  as  conspiring  to  levy 
war  against  the  State,  or  joining  the  enemy  in  war,  but 
to  a  gpreat  variety  of  other  offences  of  less  magnitude, 
such  as  rioting,  or  gross  misconduct  in  the  management 
of  a  war,  or  the  usurpation  of  the  state  and  authority  of 
a  Magistrate  by  any  private  person.  Nor  were  even 
words  always  exempted  from  its  operation,  if  the  story 
told  of  Claudia  be  deserving  of  credit, — who  was  tried, 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  for  a  passionate  expression 
uttered  against  the  People,  when  her  carriage  was 
atopped  in  the  streets  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
Whilst  the  Commonwealth  lasted,  however,  the  severity 
of  the  Laws  was  not  amongst  the  prevailing  evils ;  and 
although  many  individuals  who  ought  to  have  been 
punished  were  never  brought  to  justice,  no  innocent 
man,  probably,  was  ever  a  sufferer  from  the  Law  of 
Treason  as  it  was  then  established.  With  the  Imperial 
Government  new  maxims  and  a  new  spirit  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  were  introduced :  the  Emperor  was  in- 
vested with  all  the  majesty  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
to  attempt  his  life^||  or  to  levy  war  against  his  authority, 
were  naturally,  as  in  every  Monarchy,  regarded  as  acts 
of  Treason.  But  the  jealousy  of  Augustus,  and  still 
more  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  same  appellation  to 
every  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  disrespect  to 
the  person  or  dignity  of  the  Emperor.  Not  only  were 
libels  punishable  with  death,T  and  expressions  adjudged 

*  We  have  said,  "  for  the  eieetiam  of  Mac^istrates,*'  because  the 
Comitia  even  in  the  reign  of  Traianus  assembled  in  the  Campui  Mar' 
titUf  to  go  through  the  form  of  nominating  those  persons  Consuls, 
Prstors,  &C.  who  had  been  previously  chosen  by  the  Senate.  See 
Heiuecciua,  lib.  u  Append,  sec.  65,  and  Creuier,  Bomitek,  AmUqmiiai, 
IOC.  126. 

f  See  Hugo,  Lehrkach  dtr  Getekickie  der  RemitcAen    Bickit 
p.  611,612.  Edit.  1824. 

I  Gaius,  iMttituHom.  i.  sec.  5.  Nee  tm^tutm  AtkUmhtm  tti,  fmm  id 
(sc«  Omaliimtiit  PrincipiM)  leyi»  wietm  obiutetU, 

i  Suetonius,  in  Augu$iOf  c.  53. 
Vige»L  xlviii.  Tii.  4.  Paullus.  Senttni.  Reripi.  Tii.  29. 
Tacitus,  AmmaL  iv.  34,  ziv.  46. 
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to  be  libellous,  which  the  worst  despotism  of  modem  V  Ulpin 
times  would  never  have  attempted  to  question;  hut   ^^^^ 
even  words  spoken  in  private  society  were  liable  to  the   ^^^"^ 
same  penalty ;  and  it  was  treasonable  to  consult  Astro- 
logers as  to  the  fate  of  the  Emperor,*  to  melt  down  or 
sell  a  statue  of  an  Emperor  who  had  been  deified,!  to 
take  the  head  off  from  it,t  to  scourge  a  slave  or  to 
undress  close  to  it,  with  some  other  things  so  mon- 
strous, that  if  they  did  not  rest  on  good  contemporary 
testimony  we  should  reject  them  as  utterly  incredible. 
The  offence  was  proceeded  against  in  the  same  spirit 
of  tyranny  by  which  it  was  defined :  for  persons  held  to 
be  infamous,  §  and  whose  evidence  was  notadmis^blein 
other  cases,  were  in  these  received  as  accusers;  freed 
men  might  impeach  their  Patrons,  and  slaves  their  own 
masters ;  both  of  which  acts  the  Romans  regarded  in 
general  with  the  utmost  horror ;  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  at  least,  in  the  reigfu  of  Severus,  might  be 
examined  by  torture.  ||     If  condemned,  criminals  of  all 
ranks  were  punished  with  death,  and  those  of  humble  con* 
dition,  by  one  of  those  atrocious  distinctions  charaderis* 
tic  of  the  vilest  tyranny,  were  either  thrown  to  wild  beaaU 
or  burned  alive.    The  property  of  the  victim  was  for- 
feited ;  and  if  the  charge  extended  to  the  act  of  levying 
war  against  the  Emperor,^  the  forfeiture  took  place 
even  when  the  accused  died  before  his  trial,  unless  his 
heirs  could  prove  his  innocence. 

A  Law  80  odious  bred  a  race  of  informers  well-fitled 
to  pander  to  its  cruelty.  Under  the  worst  Emperors 
they  swelled  accordingly  into  a  numerous  and  foraiidap 
ble  body,  composed  of  the  vilest  individuals  of  ercry 
rank,  who  abused  the  confidence  of  private  society  to 
report  some  word  or  action  which  the  Imperial  Law  of 
Treason  rendered  criminal.  Such  a  system  rendered 
the  very  name  of  justice  unpopular ;  and  real  crimes 
sometimes  escaped  with  impunity,  or  were  undeservedly 
pardoned  at  the  accession  of  a  better  Emperor,  from 
the  universal  hatred  felt  towards  all  prosecutions,** 
and  the  indiscriminate  compassion  entertained  for  all 
who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  Laws.  Nor  is  it 
amongst  the  least  evils  of  a  tyrannical  code,  thateren 
after  it  has  been  mitigated  by  a  virtuous  Soveieign. 
there  is  perpetually  danger  of  its  being  again  revived 
in  all  its  horrors  in  some  succeeding  reign.  Tbc 
precedent  of  a  bad  example  is  far  more  eflktual  in 
countenancing  wickedness,  than  that  of  a  good  one  in 
restraining  it ;  and  thus,  although  Trajanus  banished 
the  informers,  and  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Law 
of  Treason,  yet  the  race  of  the  one  soon  sprang  up  again, 
and  the  enactments  of  the  other  remained  in  existence 
to  be  again  called  into  action  by  a  Commodus  or  a 
Caracalla. 

It  were  unjust,  however,  to  esUmate  the  general  cha-iv  «* 
racter  of  the  Roman  law  from  the  provisions  of  the  to  W«jl^ 
Majestatu;  or  to  receive  our  impression  of  the  poUt^csiJ^^ 
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Biography,  condition  of  the  Roman  people  from   those  tragical 
'  details  with  which  the  Histories   of  these  times  are 
chiefly  filled.     The  Imperial  system  had  been  engrafted 
upon  a  free  Constitution,  and  upon  the  laws  of  a  free 
People ;  both  of  which  it  entirely  overturned,  wherever 
they  interfered  with  its  own  immediate  interests ;  but 
as  the  principles  of  a  corrupt  system  will  survive  many 
partial  reforms  of  particular  institutions,  so  although 
tlie  principles  of  liberty  and  wisdom  at  Rome  had  been 
crippled  in  many  most  important  points  in  their  practi- 
cal  application,  still   their  existence  was  not   extin- 
guished, and  their  influence  was  even  yet  plainly  per- 
ceptible.  The  great  Lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
passed  hastily  over  the  odious  page  which  contained 
the  Law  of  Treason,  and  delighted  to  fix  their  attention 
on  those  wise  and  liberal  provisions  which  concerned 
the  persons  and  properties  of  citizens  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  wherever  the  Government  did  not 
interfere.     From  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  Law  in 
these  points  arose  the  eminent  fitme,  so  justly  earned 
by  its  professors  amidst  the  general  decline  of  all  other 
studies.     It  was  here  only  that  the  wisdom  of  better 
times  was  still  practically  useful,  and  might  be  pro- 
fitably emulated :  so  that  talents  and  integrity  naturally 
turned  themselves  to  that  field  which  alone  was  open 
to  their  exertions ;  and  when  the  higher  duties  of  a 
Statesman  were  inaccessible  or  neglected,  those  of  a 
Lawyer  were  fulfilled  in  an  enlightened  spirit  which 
later  times  have  been  ^  from  imitating. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Imperial  tyranny, 
ial  tyrtDoy  which  deluged  Rome  with  blood,  afTected  but  little  the 
VM  most  condition  of  the  Provinces ;  and  that  even  at  Rome 
UunLand   *^®^^    '^  victims  were  principally  chosen  from   the 
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highest  classes,  while  the  mass  of  the  commimity  suf- 
fered from  it  comparatively  nothing.     It  was  indeed  a 
bitter  change  for  the  Patricians  and  the  Equestrian 
order,   to  have  their   proud   and  luxurious    security 
invaded  by  executioners,  and  to  be  exposed  every  hour, 
at  the  caprice  of  their  tyrant,  to  banishment  or  death. 
But  to  the  Plebeians,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  to  the  slaves,  the  spirit  of  the  Monarchy  was 
certainly  not  more  insolent  and  oppressive  than  that  of 
the  old  Aristocracy ;  nor  did  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
Caesars  ever  produce  such  wide-spreading  misery   as 
the  triumph  of  the  Aristocratical  party  under  Sylla. 
£ven  Cicero  had  regarded  the  g^nt  of  the  jua  LaUi^ 
conferred  by  Caesar  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,*  as  an 
intolerable  afiront  to  the  digfnity  of  Rome.     But  now 
the  rights  of  Latin  citizenship  were  enjoyed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain  ;t  while  the  Gauls  had  received 
the  higher  privilege  of  becoming  Citizens  of  Rome,  % 
and  were  thus  admissible  to    the  highest  offices   in 
the  Empire.     These   two  gpreat  countries   were  fast 
acquiring  those  marks  of  intimate  union  with  Italy, 
which  all  the  revolutions  of  after  ages  were  unable  to 
.efiace.     Gaul,  in  particular,  began  to  take  a  principal 
part  in  the  Civil  wars,  and  entened  into  them  more  with 
the  zeal  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  State,  than  like  a 
Province  contending  merely  for  the  choice  of  masters. 
When  Julius  Vindex  revolted  against  Nero,  his  main 
support  was  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  Gaul  to 
his  cause ;  and  their  efforts  were  rewarded  by  Galba 


with  the  gpfl  of  Roman  Citizenship,  and  the  reduction 
of  a  fourth  part  of  their  taxation  for  ever. 

But  although  the  Monarchy  did  not  increase  the 
evils  to  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire  were   liable,  yet  we  must  confess  that  it  did 
little  to  remove  them.    That  hateful  pride  which  made 
the  Romans  so  careless  of  the  sufferings  of  those  whom 
they  considered  their  inferiors,  was  an  effectual  bar  to 
any  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Slaves, 
or  to  check  the  abuses  of  power  when  exercised  only 
against  the  poor  and  ignoble.     When  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,*  Pedanius  Secundus  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
slaves,  his  whole  household,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
slaves  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  were  ordered,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  practice,  to  be  put  to  death.  The  populace 
of  Rome,  whose  natural  humanity  had  not  been  quite 
extinguished  by  the  callousness  of  rank  and  wealth, 
rose  in  tumult  to  resist  the  execution.    Upon  this,  the 
case  was  debated  in  the  Senate,  and  C.  Cassius,  the 
most  celebrated  lawyer  of  his  day,  strongly  urged  the 
expediency  of  enforcing  the  sentence.      His  opinion 
was  approved  by  a  large  majority;  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  rescue,   Nero  lined  the   streets  with 
troops,  while  these  four  hundred  human  beings,  most  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  innocent,  and  amongst  whose 
number  were  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  led 
to  an  indiscriminate  butchery.     So  also  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  four  thousand  fireed  men,t  mostly  Jews  and 
Eg3rptians,  and  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
practising  the  religious  rites  of  their  respective  countries, 
were  expelled  from  Rome,  and  sent  into  Sardinia  to 
repress  the  banditti  of  that  island ;  a  service  which, 
from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  was  almost  equi- 
valent to  a  sentence  of  death ;  *'  but  if  they  perished," 
says  Tacitus,  "  their  loss  was  of  no  consequence."     The 
same  pride  showed  itself  in  more  trifling  matters,  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  gpreat  to  the  humbler  classes  of 
society.     The  door  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  Roman  was 
crowded  before  day-break  by  visitors  who  came  to  pay 
their  court  to  him  \X  and  who,  after  undei^going  the 
most  insolent  treatment  from  his  porter,  were  seldom 
admitted  to    an   interview    with    himself,    but    were 
answered  by  one  of  his  servants  ;  or  if  he  did  condescend 
to  see  them,  they  bent  down  to  the  ground  before  him, 
and  kissed  his  hand  with  Oriental  servility.     Hence,  a 
number  of  subordinate  oppressions  were  practised  in 
the  Provinces,  and  especially  in  the  more  inconsiderable 
towns ;  so  that  we  read  of  a  request  preferred  by  the 
people  of  Juliopolis   in   Bithynia,§  in  the  reign   of 
Trajanus,  to  have  a  centurion  resident  among  them  to 
protect  them  from  injury.    The  same  feeling  also  tended 
to  encourage  the  insolence  of  the  army  towards  the 
people,  wherever  they  were  quartered.     Since  Marius 
first  changed  the  character  of  the  legions  by  filling 
them  with  citizens  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  still  more 
since  the  Civil  wars  of  the  two  first  Caesars,  the  soldiers 
had  learnt  to  regard  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  in 
the  nation,  to  whose  superior  merit  and  importance  all 
other  citizens  should  pay  deference.     Then  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  army  were  designated  by  the  term 
Paganiy  which  soon  became  used  contemptuously,  and 
thus  in  itself  afforded  a  proof  of  the  undue  supremacy 
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of  those  idio  could  venture  to  stigmatize  all  other 
members  of  the  community.  But  their  ofiensive  beha- 
viour was  not  confined  to  words ;  and  we  learn  from 
History,  no  less  than  firom  the  lively  picture  of  the 
Satirist,*  that  the  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
personal  violence  to  the  Provincials  and  to  the  Roman 
citizens  of  humble  condition ;  nor  did  the  injured  party 
dare  to  seek  for  redress,  lest  he  should  provoke  the 
resentment  of  the  offender's  comrades. 

The  worst  efiect  however  of  the  Imperial  dominion 
as  of  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  helplessness 
of  mind  which  a  cowardly  policy  taught  it  to  encourage 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Provinces.  It  was  main- 
tained by  Aristotle,t  that  a  state  could  not  consist  of  so 
great  a  number  as  a  hundred  thousand  citizens;  and 
although  we  may  smile  at  the  exaggeration  of  this 
doctrine,  yet  it  was  founded  on  the  justest  notions  of 
the  duties  of  a  political  society,  where  all  should  have 
a  common  interest,  and  should  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
welfare  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole  body.  The 
Cxreeks,  therefore,  distinguished  between  a  State  and  a 
Dominion;  and  it  was  by  the  latter  name,  that  they 
characterised  that  vast  mass  of  countries  yoked  toge- 
ther at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  then  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Empire  were  subjects,  and  not 
citizens;  and  that  activity  and  attention  to  public 
afiairs  which  is  the  great  virtue  of  a  citizen,  is  most 
unwelcome  to  a  Sovereign  when  he  sees  it  in  his 
subjects.  An  enlightened  despot,  like  Trajanus,  is  fre- 
quently desirous  of  promoting  the  good  of  his  People ; 
but  he  dreads  to  see  them  able  and  zealous  to  promote 
their  own;  not  considering  that  wealth  and  security 
lose  half  their  value  when  they  are  passively  received 
from  another ;  and  that  men  will  dwindle  into  children 
in  understanding  and  energy,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
depend  in  childlike  helplessness  on  the  protection  of 
their  rulers.  It  is  remarkable,  with  what  exceeding 
suspicion  Trajanus  regarded  every  thing  like  a  prin- 
ciple of  internal  organization  and  self-dependence  in 
the  People  of  his  Empire.  A  destructive  fire  had  broken 
out  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,}  and  had  been  gpreatiy 
aggravated  by  the  apathy  of  the  people,  who  looked  on 
without  attempting  to  extinguish  it.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  accidents,  Pliny,  who  was  then  Pro- 
consul of  the  Province,  recommended  the  institution  of  a 
company  of  engineers,  to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  who  were  to  have,  we  may  suppose,  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  of  firemen,  and  would  know  how  to  act 
with  effect  whenever  their  services  were  wanted.  But 
Trajanus  objected  to  the  proposal,  on  the  express  gpround, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  principle  of  association,  as  it 
might  Lead  to  factions.  On  another  occasion,  the  peo- 
ple of  Amisus  begged  to  be  allowed,  according  to  their 
own  laws,§  to  give  their  ipavoi^  or  public  entertainments 
to  the  poorer  classes*  furnished  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  rich.  Trajanus  consented,  as  Ambus  was  a  &ee 
and  confederate  city,  end  was  governed  by  its  own 
laws;  but  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  entertainments 
might  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  tumult  or  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  he  strictly  forbade  them  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Province  which  were  more  immediately  subject 
to  the  Roman  jurisdiction.    In  the  same  spirit,  Pliny, 
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in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  expresses  his  fears  lest  a  M.  %„ 
practice  prevalent  in  his  Province,  of  the  richer  inhabi-  ^'^"u 
tants  assembling  on  certain  joyfUl  occasions  a  great  ^""'^ 
number  of  the  common  people,   and  giving  them  a  "^7^^^ 
largress  of  one  or  two  denarii  a  man,  should  grow  into 
a  means  of  political  influence.     Nor  should  we  omit  to 
mention,  the  constant  reference  made  by  the  people  of 
the  Provinces  to  the  Government,  when  they  wished  to 
execute  any  public  works  of  ornament  or  utility.    Some- 
times, pecuniary  assistance  is  requested,  at  other  times 
permission  is  asked  to  devote  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  a 
Corporation  to  such  purposes ;  or  the  Emperor  is  applied 
to  to  send  surveyors  and  engineers  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions.    It  seems  as  if  the  People  had  in  themselves  no 
principle  of  activity,  but  were  taught  on  every  occasion 
to  look  for  aid  or  for  permission  to  the  Government 
In  the  reig^  of  Trajanus  certainly,  the  Government  was 
sufficiently  ready  to  promote  any  scheme  of  improve- 
ment that  promised  to  be  beneficial ;  but  when  other 
Emperors  succeeded,  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
disposition  to  forward  such  plans,  the  evil  of  enconng- 
ing  helplessness  in  the  People  became  apparent,  and 
when  th  ,  Provinces  were  neglected  by  their  rulers,  they 
had  lost  the  eneigy  to  act  for  themselves. 

We  have  been  led  insensibly  to  encroach  upon  a 
topic  which  belongs  more  properly  to  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  sketch.  But  the  transition,  from  considerinf^ 
the  nature  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  an  inquiiy 
into  the  state  of  the  People,  is  so  faintly  marked,  that  it 
is  difficult  when  speaking  of  the  one  to  forbear  all  men- 
tion of  the  other.  We  now,  however,  propose  to  proceed 
expressly  to  this  second  division  of  our  subject;  and  to 
illustrate  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Roman  Empire  by  some  notices  on  each  of 
these  following  points:  1st,  the  amount  of  the  national 
wealth,  its  distribution,  security,  and  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  affected  by  the  Government. 
2nd,  the  state  of  Literature  and  general  knowledge ;  and 
8rd,  that  of  Morality,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
including  our  duties  to  God  as  well  as  to  man. 

1.  It  is  probable  Uiat  Agriculture,  at  least  in  tbeWAef 
western  Provinces,  had  made  considerable  pwK'^Jjf^ 
since  the  reign  of  Augustus.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  better  understood  than  formerly  in  those  countries 
where  it  had  been  long  since  practised ;  but  that  the 
gradual  establishment  of  the  Roman  power  had  diffiised 
a  knowledge  of  it  amongst  people  to  whom  it  had  been 
hitherto  very  imperfecUy  known,  and  from  the  union  of 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  under  one  Government,  the 
natural  productions  of  one  country  were  introduced  into 
another,*  and  a  benefit  was  thus  conferred  on  mankind 
which  survived  the  devastations  of  after  ages,  l^c 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  are  spoken  of  in  high 
terms;  t  its  com  and  flax  were  particulariy noted ;t  and 
different  methods  of  manuring  tiie  land  were  practised,} 
which  arg^e  a  state  of  considerable  civilisation.  Et^ 
Britain,  which  had  been  so  much  more  recently  con- 
quered, bore  marks  of  the  benefits  which  it  derived  fron 
its  connection  with  the  Roman  Empire.  There,  too,  the 
use  of  marl  for  manure  was  familiarly  known,  and  the 
cherry  had  been  already  introduced,!  a  fact  deserving 
of  notice,  as  it  shows  that  not  only  the  most  necessary 
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Biogr&phy.  articles  of  food,  but  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  comfort 
and  luxury,  found  their  way  into  the  Provinces  very 
soon  ailer  their  conquest.  The  whole  coast  of  Spain  is 
pronounced  by  Pliny,*  to  be  the  finest  country  except 
Italy,  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  and  the  list  of 
towns  which  he  has  g^ven  us  in  Lusitania,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Spain,  marks  the  advances  made  by 
those  Provinces  since  the  time  of  Strabo.  We  hear 
much,  it  is  true,  of  the  decay  of  A^culture  in  Italy 
Itself,  and  the  ^eater  part  of  that  country  seems  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a  pleasure-grround  for  the 
wealthy  Romans,  while  their  farms  for  profit  were  in 
the  Provinces ;  but  the  north  of  Italy  must  probably 
be  excepted  fh>m  this  description,  as  its  towns  were 
more  numerous  and  flourishing  than  those  of  the 
south  and  centre,  and  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  re- 
tain a  simpler  and  purer  character,  f  It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  increased  resources  of  the  western  Pro- 
vinces, that  Rome  was  enabled,  on  one  memorable 
occasion  in  the  reign  of  Trajanus,  I  to  send  large  sup- 
plies of  com  to  Egypt,  when,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
drought,  the  Nile  had  not  afforded  its  usual  salutary 
inundation.  This  peaceful  triumph  of  Italy  is  cele* 
brated  by  Pliny,  as  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the 
age  of  Trajanus ;  and  he  extols  the  happy  effects  of  civi- 
lisation, which  had  now  connected  the  most  remote 
countries  together,  and  had  obviated  the  evils  of  an 
accidental  scarcity  in  one  Province,  by  enabling  it  in- 
stantly to  be  relieved  by  the  superfluous  plenty  of 
another. 

To  what  extent  internal  commerce  was  carried  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  an  accurate  judgment.  The  more 
general  expressions  of  Historians  are  of  little  value, 
because  they  speak  comparatively  rather  than  abso- 
lutely ;  and  no  one  can  doubt,  that  the  activity  of  trade 
under  the  Emperors  must  have  appeared  exceedingly 
g^at,  when  compared  with  any  former  period  of  His- 
tory. As  to  the  foreign  commerce  which  was  mostly 
carried  on  with  India,  the  principal  articles  thus  im- 
ported were  silks  and  other  luxuries,  for  which  there 
was  a  g^reat  demand  among  persons  of  the  highest 
fortune,  but  they  were  not  used  by  the  mass  of  the 
people. 
C<mdi6onof  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  a  wealthy  Roman  could 
tbe  People  command  many  comforts  and  luxuries ;  but  how  far 
at  Uf^.  comforts  or  even  necessaries  were  within  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  is  a 
much  more  difficult  and  a  more  important  question. 
The  place  of  our  labourers  and  operative  manufac- 
turers being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  slaves,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  price  of  labour 
with  that  of  provision,  the  surest  criterion  of  public 
prosperity,  if  the  welfare  of  the  majority  be  justly  re- 
garded as  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  free  population  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory ;  and  thus,  that  there  was  little  of  that  severe 
distress  which  visits  more  thickly-peopled  countries, 
even  where  their  Moral  and  Political  institutions  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  Rome.  In  Italy  itself,  several 
laws  were  enacted  to  discourage  celibacy,  and  peculiar 
privilege  were  conferred  on  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family.    That  these  provisions  were  not  dictated  by  a 
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mere  undistinguidiing  dcrfre  of  multiplying  the  num»  M.  Ufpna 
ber  of  citizens,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  general  com-    TnJ!^us 
plaints  which  we  meet  with  of  the  decay  of  £e  free  popu- 
lation, but  by  the  remark  of  Pliny  that  most  *  persons 
thought  even  one  child  an  inconvenience ;  and  by  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  a  successor  to  the  Imperial 
dignity  was  obtained  by  adoption,  because  the  Emperor 
had  no  natural  heir.     We  may  suppose  that  the  east- 
em  Provinces  were  in  this  respect  similarly  circum- 
stanced ;  for  their  morals  in  greneral  were  sufficiently 
licentious ;  and  the  unnatural  indifference  of  parents  to 
the  &te  of  their  children  appears  from  one  t  of  Pliny's 
letters,  in  which  he  describes  the  foundlings  in  his 
Province  of  Bithynia  as  forming  a  numerous  body,  and 
states  that  many  of  them  when  exposed  were  picked  up 
by  persons  who    made  a    profit  of  selling  them  for 
slaves.     In  the  western  Provinces,  where  the  physical 
and  moral  character  of  the  people  was  more  favour- 
able to  population,  their  situation  was  that  of  new 
countries,  where  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 
We  must  consider  too,  when  calculating  the  comforts 
of  the  Roman  People,  that  the  climate  under  which 
they  lived  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  many  things, 
the  want  of  which  in  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  sensible 
privation.      Well-built    houses,  a  plentiful  supply  ot* 
fuel,  and  a  large  quantity  of  substantial  food,  were  not 
to  them  objects  of  the  first  necessity.    As  amongst 
their  descendants  at  this  day,   their   principal  enjoy- 
ments were  not  to  be  found  at  home;  and  if  public 
buildings  and  places  of  public  amusement  were  more 
numerous  and  more  magnificent  than  with  us,  it  was 
only  because  the  fewer  wants  of  the  people  oblig^ed 
them  to  a  less  unremitting  industry,  and  while  the  sti- 
mulus of  diversion  was  more  easily  procured  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre or  the  Colonnade,  the  neglected  state  of  their 
individual  dwellingrs  could  be  endured  without  any 
sensation  of  wretohedness. 

Of  the  security  of  property  in  the  Roman  Empire  Of  the  m- 
we  should  judge  unfavourably,  if  we  compared  it  with  conty  of 
the  unrivalled  protection  which  it  actually  enjoys  in  most  P'^P^'^y* 
countries  of  modem  Europe.  Yet  our  ancestors,  less 
than  a  century  ago,  would  have  had  little  reason  to 
exult  over  the  Romans ;  when  Johnson  might  apply 
with  justice  to  London,  the  picture  drawn  by  Juvenal 
of  the  outrage  nightly  committed  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  when  highway  robbery  was  constantly  expected 
and  often  experienced  by  every  traveller,  and  a  still 
more  audacious  system  of  rapine  was  yet  unscrupu- 
lously practised  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Even 
at  that  period,  however,  we  should  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  of  such  acte  as  those  noticed  in  one  of  Pliny's 
Letters ;  |  where  he  mentions  the  toUl  disappearance 
of  a  distinguished  individual  of  the  Equestrian  order 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ocriculum,  that  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  Italy,  about  seventy  miles  from  Rome.  No 
traces  of  his  fate  were  to  be  discovered,  and  the  same 
thing  had  happened  a  short  time  before  to  a  citizen  of 
Coraum,  when  travelling  homewards  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  Rome.  To  these  dangers  of  travelling 
must  be  added,  at  least  in  the  Provinces,  the  oppressions 
and  vexations  which  poor  and  humble  men  often  suf- 
fered from  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  for 
which  under  most  of  the  Provincial  Oovemors  they 
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Biogriphy.  could  find  no  redress.     Hence  Columella*  advises 
those  who  were  purchasing  estates  to  make  themselves 
first  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  he  confirms  his  precept  by  his  own  experience,  as 
one  of  his  neighbours  Was  continually  felling  his  trees, 
robbing  his  plantations,  and  carrying  ofi*  his  cattle. 
We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  Roman 
'  revenue  in  our  survey  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.   To  the  account  of  it  there  given  we  have 
little  to  add,  except  to  observe,  that  its  amount  varied 
largely  under  different  Emperors ;  that  Oalba  for  exam- 
ple lightened  considerably  the  public  burdens,  f  while 
Vespasianus  X  again  imposed  the  taxes  which  had  been 
taken  ofi^  and  carried  the  exactions  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  highest  pitch.    The  most  fruitful  sources  of  reve- 
nue, as  ^  as  Roman  citizens  were  concerned,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Julian  and  Papian  Laws,  and  in  the 
legacy  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Trejanus    considerably  moderated.      By  the  former, 
unmarried  men  between  twenty  and  sixty,  §  and  even 
married  men  between  twenty-five  and  sixty  if  they  had 
never  had  any  children,  were  incapable  of  inheriting 
fix)m  any  but  their  nearest  relations,  and  the  property 
bequeathed  to  them  devolved  upon  the  Treasury.     The 
Provincials  were  subject  to  a  land  tax  and  poll  tax, 
and  to  those  other  impositions  which  we  have  formerly 
noticed  wh«n  speaking  of  this  subject.     They  were 
besides  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman 
Magistrates  by  whom  they  were  governed ;  and  if  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Procofuul  or  Procurator  were 
provided  for  by  a  fixed  sum  raised  for  the  purpose,  yet 
when  they  travelled  through  the  Province,  they  de- 
manded what  they  thought  proper,  for  the  support  of 
themselves  |  and  their  domestic  establishment,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  wherein  they  happened  to 
stop.     Sometimes,  too,  the  Provincial  cities  were  ex- 
pected to  send  a  deputation  to  Rome  T  every  year  with 
a  loyal  address  to  the  Emperor,  or  to  welcome  their 
ProconnU  on  his  first  arrival  amongst  them.     To  this 
must  be  added,  the  various  exactions  which  they  oflen 
suffered  from  the  oppression  of  their  Governors ;  al- 
though in  the  reig^  of  Trajanus  offenders  of  this  kind 
were  frequently  brought  to  trial,  and  sometimes  to 
punishment. 

2.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  the 
merits  of  Roman  Literature  even  in  its  most  flourishing 
period  have  been  greatly  overrated ;  and  we  believe 
that  a  review  of  iu  condition  at  the  end  of  the  1st 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  might  tend  to  lessen  our 
wonder  at  the  igrnorance  which  afterwards  prevailed 
throughout  Europe.  Our  first  impression  would  pro- 
bably  be  highly  favourable :  we  meet  with  the  names 
of  a  grreat  many  writers,  whose  reputation  is  even  now 
eminent ;  we  know  that  Learning  was  not  only  held  in 
honour  in  the  eastern  Provinces,  where  it  had  been 
long  since  cultivated,  but  that  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and 
Afirica  abounded  with  schools  and  orators,  and  that  a 
taste  for  literary  studies  had  been  introduced  even  into 
Britain.  The  names  of  the  most  distingruished  Orators 
at  Rome  were  familiarly  known  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Empire,**  and  any  splendid  passages  in  their 
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q>eeches  were  copied  out  by  the  Provincial  stodentB,  }i.\Um 
and  sent  down  to  their  firiends  at  home  to  excite  their  Tnjuu 
admiration,  and  serve  as  models  for  their  imitation.   ^^ 
Even  the  Roman  Laws,  once  so  cold  and  so  disdainful  ^""V^ 
of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  had  in  some  points    ^"" 
adopted  a  more  conciliating  language ;  and  the  pro-    ^^' 
fession  of  a  Sophist  *  was  a  legal  exemption  from  the     ^' 
duties  of  a  juryman  in  the  Conventus  or  circuits  of  the     wi 
Provincial  Judges.     The  Age  of  Trajanus  then  had 
greatly  the  advantage  over  that  of  Augruatus  in  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  Knowledge,  while  in  the 
comparison  of  Individual  writers  the  eminence  which 
Virgil  and  Horace  attained  in  Poetry  was   at  least 
equalled  by  the  Historical  fame  of  Tacitus.    But  al- 
though Knowledge  was  more  conmion  than  it  had  been 
a  century  before,  still  its  rang^  was  necessarily  con* 
fined;  nor  before  the  invention  of  printing  could  it 
possibly  be  otherwise.     Pliny  expresses  t  his  surprise 
at  hearing  that  there  was  a  bookseller's  shop  to  be 
found  SitLitgdunum  or  Lyons ;  yet  this  very  city  had  been 
for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  public  recitations  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  which  the  orators  of  Gaul  contended  for 
the  prize  of  eloquence.    Thus,  instead  of  the  various 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  circulating  libraries*  and  book- 
societies,  which  make  so  many  thousands  in  our  day 
acquainted  with  every  new  publication  worthy  of  no- 
tice, it  was  the  practice  of  authors  at  Rome  to  read 
aloud  their  compositions  to  a  large  audience  of  thdr 
firiends  and  acquaintance;   and  not  only  Poetry  and 
Orations  were  thus  recited,  but  also  works  of  History.! 
To  attend  these  reading^s  was  often  naturally  enough 
considered  rather  an  irksome  civility ;  they  who  went 
at  first  reluctantly  were  apt  to  be  but  languid  auditors; 
and  we  all  know,  that  even  to  those  most  fond  of  Lite 
rature,  it  is  no  ag^reeable  task  to  sit  hour  after  hour  th« 
unemployed  and  constrained  listeners  alike  to  the  elo- 
quence or  dulness,  to  the  sense  or  folly  of  another. 
The  weariness  then  of  the  audience  was  to  be  relieved 
by  the    selection  of  brilliant   and  forcible  passages; 
their  feelings  were  to  be  gratified  rather  than  their 
understandings;     and    amidst    the    excitement  of  a 
crowded   hall,  and   an  impassioned  recitation,  there 
was  no  room  for  that  silent  exercise  of  judgement  and 
reflection  which  alone  leads  to  wisdom.     From  this 
habit  then  of  hearing  books  rather  than  reading  them, 
it  was  natural  that  Poetry  and  Oratory  should  be  the 
most  popular  kinds  of  Literature ;  and  that  History,  as 
we  have  observed  in  our  notice  of  the  Roman  Histo- 
rians, should  be   tempted  to  assume  the   charms  of 
Oratory,  in  order  to  procure  for  itself  an  audience.    A 
detail  of  facts  cannot  be  remembered  by  being  once 
heard ;  and  many  of  the  most  useful  inquiries  or  dis- 
cussions in  History,  however  valuable  to  the  thoughtful 
student,  are  not  the  best  calculated  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  a  mixed  audience,  when  orally  delivered.    The 
scarcity  of  books  therefore,  inducing  the  practice  of 
reading  them  aloud  to   many  hearers,  instead  of  re- 
serving them  for  hours  of  solitude   and  undisturbed 
thought,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  &lse  luxuriance  of  Literature  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Emperors,  and  of  its  early  and  com- 
plete decay.    We  have  already  noticed  the  unworthy 
ideas  which  the  Romans  entertained  of  its  nature,  and 
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Kofriphy.  how  completely  they  degfraded  it  into  a  mere  plaything 
of  men's  prosperous  hours,  an  elegant  amusement,  and 
an  embellishment  of  life ;  not  a  matter  of  serious  use 
to  individuals  and  to  the  State*     Works  of  Physical 
Science,  and  much  more  such  as  tend  to  illustrate  the 
useful  Arts,  were  therefore  almost  unknown ;  so  also 
were  books  of  Travels,  details  of  Statistics,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  Political  Economy.     Had  books  of 
this  description  been  numerous,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  strange  if  the  Roman  Empire  had  afterwards  re« 
lapsed  into  ignorance.    The  nations  by  whom  it  was 
overrun  would  readily  have  appreciated  the  benefits  of 
a  knowledge  which  daily  made  life  more  comfortable, 
and  nations  more  enlightened  and  more  prosperous :  and 
the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  understanding  would 
have  been  as  obvious  to  men  of  every  condition  in  Rome, 
as  they  are  actually  at  the  present  time  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  America.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  observe, 
that  the  only  two  kinds  of  really  valuable  knowledge 
which    the    Romans   had  to   communicate  to    their 
northern  conquerors,  were  both  adopted  by  them  with 
eagerness ;  we  mean  their  Law,  and  their  Religion, 
The  Roman  Code  found  its  way,  or  rather  retained 
much  of  its  authority  in  the  Kingdoms  founded  upon 
(he  ruins  of  the  Empire,  and  its  wisdom  imperceptibly 
influenced  the  Law  of  those  countries  which  affected 
most  to  regard  it  with  jealousy  and  aversion.    And 
the  Christian  Religion,  in  like  manner,  survived  the 
confusion  of  the  IVth  and  Vth  centuries,  and  conti- 
nually exercised  its  beneficent  power  in  ensuring  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  lessening  the  amount  of  public 
misery.     If  together   with   these   Rome  could  have 
offered  to  her  conquerors  an  enlarged  knowledge  of 
Nature  and  of  the  useful  Arts,  and  clear  views  of  the 
principles  of  Political  economy,  and  the  higher  Science 
of  Legislation  in  general,  we  need  not  doubt  that  they 
would  have  accepted  these  gifts  also,  and  that  thus 
the  corruption  to  which  her  Law  and  Religion  were  ex- 
posed, would  have  been  in  a  g^eat  measure  obviated. 
For  it  is  a  most  important  truth,  and  one  which  requires 
at  this  day  to  be  most  earnestly  enforced,  that  it  is  b 
the  study  of  facts,  whether  relating  to  Nature  or  tu 
Man,  and   not   by  any  pretended  cultivation  of  the 
mind  by  Poetry,  Oratory,  and  Moral  or  Critical  disser- 
tations, that  the  understandings  of  mankind  in  general 
will  be  most  improved,  and  their  views  of  things  ren- 
dered most  accurate.     And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
every  man  has  a  fondness   for  knowledge  of  some 
kind ;  and  by  acquainting  himself  with  those  facts  or 
truths  which  are  most  suited  to  his  taste,  he  finds  him- 
self gaining  something,  the  value  of  which  he  can  ap- 
preciate, and  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  therefore,  all  his 
natural  faculties  will  be  best  developed.    From  the 
mass  of  varied  knowledge  thus  possessed  by  the  seve* 
ral  members  of  the  community,  arises  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  a  really  enlightened  Age,  a  sound  and 
sensible  judgment ;  a  quality  which  can  only  be  formed 
by  the  habit  of  regarding  things  in  different  lights,  as 
they  appear  to  intelligent  men  of  different  pursuits  and 
in  different  classes  of  society,  and  by  thus  correcting 
the  limited  notions  to  which  the  greatest  minds  are 
liable,  when  left  to  indulge  without  a  corrective  in 
their  own  peculiar  train  of  opinions.     Want  of  judg- 
ment, therefore,  is  the  prevailing  defect  in  all  periods 
of  imperfect  civilisation,  and   in  those   wherein  the 
showy  branches  of  Literature  have  been  forced  by  pa- 
tronage, while  the  more  beneficial  parts  of  Knowledge 


have  been  neglected.    Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  say,  M.  Ulpim 
that  the  study  of  facts  is  of  no  benefit,  unless  we  form    ^'?if°*'' 
firom  them  some  general  conclusions.    The  disease  of      "'^^^^^ 
the  human  mind  is  impatiently  to  anticipate  conclu- 
sions ;  so  little  danger  is  there  that  it  will  be  slow  in 
deducing  them,  when  it  is  once  in  possession  of  pre- 
mises from  which  they  may  justly  be  derived.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  wherever  words  and  striking  images 
are  mainly  studied,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Rome, 
Man's  natural  indolence  is  encouraged,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  reason  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
providing  himself  with  the  necessary  materials.     Elo- 
quence, indeed,  and  great  natural  ability,  may,  in  the 
most  favourable  instances,  disguise  to  the  vulgar  the 
shallowness  which  lurks  beneath  them ;  but  with  the 
mass  of  mankind  this  system  is  altogether  fatal : — 
Learning,  in  the  only  shape  in  which  it  presents  itself  to 
their  eyes,  is  to  them  utterly  useless ;  they  have  no  de- 
sire to  pursue  it,  and,  if  they  had  such,  their  pursuit 
would  be  fruitless.     They  remain  therefore  in  their 
natural  ignorance )    not  partaking  in   the    pretended 
cultivation  of  their  Age,  and  feeling   no  deprivation 
when  the  ill-rooted  Literature  which  was  die    mere 
amusement  of  the  great  and  wealthy  is  swept  away 
by  the  first  considerable  revolution  in    the  state  of 
society. 

The  decay  of  Learning  then,  which  we  are  called  to 
account  for  is  of  all  things  the  most  readily  explained. 
Unsubstantial  as  it  was,  it  would  have  worn  out  of  it- 
self, as  it  did  at  Constantinople,  even  if  no  external 
violence  had  overwhelmed  it.    Facts  indeed,  whether 
Physical  or  Moral,  are  a  food  which  will  not  only  pre- 
serve the  mind  in  vigour,   but  increasing  in  number 
with  every  successive  century,  fiimish  it  with  the  means 
of  an  almost  infinite  progpress.    But  the  changes  on 
words  and  sentiments  are  soon  capable  of  being  ex- 
hausted ;  the  earliest  writers  seize  their  best  and  hap- 
piest combinations,  and  nothing  is  lefl  for  their  suc- 
cessors but  imitation  or  necessary  inferiority.     Poetry 
had  fallen  sufficiently  low  in  the  hands  of  Silius  Ita^ 
licus,  and  History  in  those  of  Appian  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius ;  the  Romans  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Trajanus 
acknowledged  their  inferiority  to  their    ancestors   in 
Oratory,  and  in  a  few  centuries  more  the  vessel  was 
drained  out  to  the  dregs.     The  great  excellence  of 
Tacitus  is  a  mere  individual  instance,  and  we  might  as 
well  ask,  why  Rome  had  produced  no  Historian  of 
equal  merit  before  him,  as  why  she  produced  none  such 
after  him.     One  other  great  man  had  died  only  a  few 
years  before  the  accession  of  Trajanus,  whose  example, 
had  it  been  imitated,  might  have  produced  a  great 
revolution  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Roman  Em-: 
pire.     We  speak  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the  Natural  Histo- 
rian.    The  particulars  of  his  life  and  death  recorded  by 
his  nephew,  no  less  than  the  contents  of  his  own  work, 
display  a  thirst  after  real  knowledge,  and  an  active  spi- 
rit in  searching  for  it,  by  a  personal  study  of  the  great 
book  of  nature,  which  rose  far  above  the  false  views, 
and  the  Literary  indolence  of  his  contemporaries.     But 
he  was  a  splendid  exception  to  the  spirit  of  his  Age, 
and  there  arose  none  to  tread  in  his  steps.     Posterity 
were  contented  to  read  his  writings,  rather  than  im- 
prove upon  them  by  imitating  his  example ;  and  his 
authority  continued  to  be  quoted  with  reverence  on  all 
points  of  Natural  History,  even  down  to  a  period  when 
errors,  which  in  him  were  unavoidablci  could  no  longer 
be  repeated  without  disgrace. 
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Biography,  jt  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  example  of  PHny 
'  was  not  followed,  and  why  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
human  knowledge  were  so  unhappily  neglected.  In 
addition  to  the  cause  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned,  namely,  the  scarcity  of  books,  the  practice  of 
recitations,  and  the  consequent  discouragement  of  any 
compositions  that  were  not  lively  and  eloquent,  there 
are  several  other  circumstances  which  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  natural  indolence  of  man* 
kind  and  their  attachment  to  the  old  beaten  track  were 
powerful  obstacles  to  the  Improvements  that  were  most 
required ;  and  if  so  many  centuries  elapsed  in  later  times 
before  the  birth  of  Bacon,  we  need  not  wonder  that  no 
man  of  eqiial  powers  with  Pliny  arose  at  Rome  between 
the  age  of  Trajanus  and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire. We  must  consider  also  the  general  helplessness 
of  mind  produced  by  such  a  Government  as  that  of 
Rome ;  which,  while  it  deprived  men  of  the  noblest 
field  for  their  exertions, — a  participation  direct  or  in- 
direct in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation, — 
did  not,  like  some  modem  Despotisms,  encourage  ac- 
tivity of  another  kind,  by  its  patronage  of  manufactures 
and  commerce.  If  we  ask,  further,  why  commerce  did 
not  thrive  of  itsdf  without  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
and  why  the  internal  trade  kept  np  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  Empire  so  admirably  supplied  with 
the  means  of  mutual  intercourse  was  not  on  a  scale  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  the  answer  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  habits  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  have  never  been 
addicted  to  much  commercial  enterprise,  and  much 
mor«  to  the  want  of  capital  amongst  private  indivi- 
duals, and  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  distant  conv 
modities  amongst  the  People  at  laige,  owing  to  their 
general  poverty.  The  enormous  sums  lavished  by  the 
Emperors  and  possessed  by  some  of  the  Nobility,  or 
by  fortunate  individuals  of  the  inferior  classes,  have 
provoked  the  scepticism  of  many  modem  readers,  as 
implying  a  mass  of  wealth  in  the  Roman  Empire 
utterly  incredible.  They  rather  show  how  unequally 
property  was  distributed ;  an  evil  of  very  long  standing 
at  Rome,  and  agg^vated  probably  by  the  merciless 
exactions  of  many  of  the  Emperors,  who  seemed  lite- 
rally unsatisfied  so  long  as  any  of  their  subjects  pos- 
sessed any  thing.  The  Indian  trade,  which  furnished 
articles  of  luxury  for  the  consumption  of  the  Great, 
was  therefore  in  a  flourishing  condition;  but  not  so 
that  internal  commerce  in  articles  of  ordinary  comfort, 
which  in  most  countries  of  modem  Europe  is  carried 
on  with  such  incessant  activity.  Where  trade  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  the  means  of  communication  between  differ* 
ent  countries  are  always  defective ;  and  hence  there 
exists  undisturbed  a  large  amount  of  inactivity  and 
ignorance,  and  a  necessarily  low  state  of  Physical 
Science  and  the  study  of  Nature.  So  that  firom  all 
these  causes  together,  there  would  result  that  effect  on 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
we  have  described  as  so  un&vourable. 
Of  the  moral  From  this  unsatisfactory  picture  we  turn  with  de- 
suto  of  the  light  to  the  contemplation  of  a  promise  and  or  a  par- 
Empire.  ^*^  beginning  of  Moral  improvement,  such  as  Rome 
had  never  seen  before.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
need  that  there  was  for  such  a  reform,  except  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  a  degraded 
state  of  Morals,  than  the  want  of  natural  affection  in 
parents  towards  their  ofKpring ;  and  that  the  practice 
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of  infanticide,*  or  that  of  exposing  children  soon  after  ^.\i\^ 
their  birth,  together  with  the  (act  that  Trajanus  found  ji'^ 
It  necessary  to  provide  for  five  thousand  children  attbe  ^^ 
public  expense,  and  that  Pliny  imitated  his  example  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  his  own  town  of  Conram,  sufficiently 
show  how  gpreatiy  parents  neglected  their  most  natural 
duty.     It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  younger  Pliny, 
a  man  by  no  means  destitute  of  virtue,  could  not  only 
write   and  circulate  indecent  verses,  but  deliberately 
Justify  himself  for  having  done  so.f    Tet,  with  all  this,  y^^^ 
the  writings  of  Epictetus  and  M.  Aurelios  Antoninus,  ^^' 
if  we  may  indude  the  latter  in  a  review  of  the  reign  of 
Trajanus,  present  a  far  purer  and  traer  Morality  than 
the  Romans  had  yet  been  acquainted  with  from  any 
Heathen  pen.     The  Providence  of  God,  the  gratitude 
which  we  owe  him  for  all  his  gifts,  and  the  duty  of 
submission  to  his  will,  are  promincntiy  brought  fer* 
ward ;  while  the  duties  of  man  to  man,  the  claims 
which  our  neighbours  have  upon  our  constant  exer« 
tions  to  do  them  service,  and  the  excellence  of  abstain- 
fng  from  revenge  or  uncharitable  feelings,  are  enforced 
with  far  greater  earnestness  than  in  the  writings  of  the 
older  Philosophers.     We  cannot  indeed,  refuse  to  ad-IUBai. 
mire  the  noble  effort  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy  to  release  ^'^ 
mankind  from  the  pressure  of  Physical  Evil,  and  to 
direct  their  minds  with  undivided  affection  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Moral  Good.     When  the  prospect  beyond  the 
grave  was  all  darkness,  the  apparenUy  confused  scene 
of  human   life  could  not  but  perplex  the  best  and 
wisest ;  sickness,  1qj»s  of  friends,  poverty,  slavery,  or 
an  untimely  death,  might  visit  him  who  had  laboured 
most  steadily  in  the  practice  of  Virtue;  and  even  Aris- 
totle himself  {  is  forced  with  his  own  hands  to  destroy 
the  theory  of  happiness  which  he  had  so  elaborately 
formed,  by  the  confession  that  the  purest  virtue  might 
be  so  assailed  vrith  external  evils  that  it  could  only 
preserve  its  possessor   firom  absolute  misery.    The 
Stoics  assumed  a  bolder  language,  and  strove  with  ad- 
mirable firmness  to  convince  reluctant  nature  of  its 
truth.     Happiness,  as  they  taught,  was  neither  un- 
attainable by  Man,  nor  dependent  on  external  cifciua- 
stances;  the  Providence  of  God  had  not,§  acccnding 
to  the  vulgar  complaint,  scattered  Good  and  Eril  indis- 
criminately upon  the  virtuous  and    the  wicked;  the 
gifls  and  the  deprivations  of  fortune  were  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  and  aJl  that  was  really  good  was  Virtue,  all 
that  was  really  bad  was  Vice,  which  were  respectifely 
chosen  by  men  at  their  own  will,  and  so  chosen  that 
the  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  to  each  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  own  deservings.     But  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  attain  to  this  estimate  of  external 
things  without  the  most  severe  discipline,  the  Stoics 
taugfit  their  disciples  to  desire  nothing  at  all,)  till  they 
had  bo  changed  their  nature  as  to  desire  notluDg  bat 
what  was  really  good.     In  the  same  way,  they  incul- 
cated  an  absence  of  all  feelings,  in  order  to  avoid  sub- 
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Biofnphy.jectiiig  oarselves  to  any  other  power  than  that  of 
Reason*  When  our  friends  were  in  distress,*  we  might 
i^ipear  outwardly  to  sympathize  with  their  sorrow,  hut 
we  were  by  no  means  to  grieve  with  them  in  heart ;  a 
parent  should  not  be  roused  to  punish  his  son,t  for  it 
was  better  that  the  son  should  turn  out  ill,  than  that 
the  father  should  be  diverted  from  the  care.of  his  own 
mind  by  his  interest  for  another.  Death  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  common  lot  of  M^l  and  the  frailty  of 
our  nature  should  accustom  us  to  view  it  without  sui^ 
prise  and  alarm.  In  itself  it  must  be  an  extinction 
of  being,}  or  a  translation  to  another  state,  sdil 
equally  under  the  government  of  a  wise  and  good 
Providence ;  it  could  not  then  be  justly  an  object  of 
fear,  and  our  only  care  should  be  to  wait  for  its  coming 
without  anxiety,  and  to  improve  the  time  allotted  to 
us  before  its  arrival,  whether  it  were  but  a  day  or  half 
a  century. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers 
of  the  Age  of  Trajanus  ;  and  assuredly  it  must  be  a 
strange  blindness  or  uncharitableness  that  can  refose 
to  admire  them.  He  can  entertain  but  unworthy 
notions  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  is  afraid  lest  the 
wisdom  of  Man  should  rival  it.  The  Stoic  Philosophy 
was  unfitted  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature ;  its 
contempt  of  Physical  Evil  was  revolting  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  was  absolutely  unattainable  by 
persons  of  delicate  bodily  constitutions;  and  thus, 
generally  speaking,  by  one-half  of  the  human  race» 
and  particularly  by  that  sex  which  under  a  wiser  disci- 
pline  has  been  found  capable  of  attaining  to  such  high 
excellence.  Above  all,  it  could  not  represent  Grod  to 
Man  under  those  peculiar  characters,  in  which  every 
affection  and  faculty  of  our  nature  finds  its  proper 
object  and  guide.  There  are  many  passages  in  the 
works  of  Epictetus  and  M.  Antoninus,  in  which  His 
general  Providence  and  our  duties  towards  Him  are  forci- 
bly declared ;  still  He  seems  to  be  at  the  most  no  more 
than  a  part  of  their  system,  and  that  neither  the  most 
striking,  nor  the  most  fully  developed.  But  in  order 
to  make  us  like  Him,  it  was  necessary  that  in  all  our 
views  of  life,  in  our  motives,  in  our  hopes,  and  in  our 
afiections,  God  should  be  all  in  all ;  that  he  should  be 
represented  to  us,  not  as  He  is  in  Himself,  but  as  he 
stands  related  to  us, — as  our  Father,  and  our  Saviour, 
and  the  Author  of  all  our  goodness ;  in  those  charac- 
ters,  in  short,  under  which  the  otherwise  incomprehensi- 
ble Deity  has  so  revealed  himself  as  to  be  known  and 
loved,  not  only  by  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  his 
creatures,  but  also  by  the  weak  and  the  ignorant. 

One  great  defect  in  the  ancient  systems  of  Philosophy 
was  their  want  of  authority.  It  was  Opinion  opposed 
to  Opinion,  and  thus  the  disputes  of  the  several  Sects 
seemed  incapable  of  ever  arriving  at  a  decision.  Plain 
men,  therefore,  were  bewildered  by  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  their  teachers,  when  they  turned  to  seek 
some  relief  from  the  utter  folly  and  worthlessness  of 
the  popular  Religion.  So  that  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind were  likely  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Lucian,)  to 
regard  with  contempt  all  the  high  discussions  of  the 
Philosophers  relating  to  the  end  and  principle  of  our 
being,  and  to  think  only  of  the  present,  bestowing 
serious  thoughts  upon  nothing,  and  endeavouring  to 
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pass  through  life  laug^inff^.  Something,  too,  mnst  be 
ascribed  not  only  to  the  discordant  opinions  of  the 
Philosophers,  but  to  their  reputed  dishonesty ;  and  the 
suspicion  which  attached  to  them  of  turning  Morality 
into  a  trade.  Their  temptations  were  strong,  and  sudi 
as  we  have  seen  even  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
unable  oflen  to  resist  In  an  Age  of  ignorance,  just 
made  consdons  of  its  own  deficiencies,  any  Moral  and 
intellectual  superiority  is  regarded  with  veneration; 
and  whto  the  Sophists  professed  to  teach  men  the  true 
business  of  life,  they  fbund  many  who  were  eager  to 
listen  to  them.  Then  followed  an  aggravation  of  the 
evils  of  popular  preaching  under  another  name  :  the 
Sophists  aspired  to  be  Orators  as  well,  as  Moralists ; 
and  their  success  would  depend  as  much  on  their 
eloquence  and  impressive  delivery,  as  on  the  soundness 
of  Uieir  doctrines.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire 
their  ascendency  was  great;  and  if  the  story  of  Phi- 
lostratus  be  true,*  the  I^ilosophers  in  Egypt  formed 
as  considerable  a  body,  and,  during  the  stay  of  Vespa- 
sianus  at  Alexandria,  claimed  the  right  of  advising 
Princes  as  boldly,  as  the  Romish  Clergy  of  a  later 
period  have  done.  With  these  means  of  influence,  and 
the  consequent  temptation  to  abuse  it,  the  Sophists 
were  without  that  oi^ganization  and  discipline,  which 
in  the  Christian  Church  preserved  the  purity,  or  checked 
the  excesses  of  individual  teachers;  and  not  being 
responsible  to  any  one  for  their  conduct,  they  were 
less  scrupulous  in  avoiding  censure.  The  same  want 
of  organization  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  from  directing 
their  attention  on  a  regular  system  to  all  classes  of  the 
community  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  The  So- 
phists were  no  Missionaries,  and  poor  or  remote  districtii, 
which  could  tempt  neither  their  cupidity  nor  theik* 
ambition,  derived  little  advantage  from  their  know- 
ledge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Christian  Relig^oA 
had  grown  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  must  have 
produced  effects  on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
individuals,  far  greater  than  the  common  details  of 
History  will  allow  us  to  estimate.  If  our  sole  infor- 
mation were  derived  from  Pliny's  femous  Letter,  we 
must  yet  be  struck  with  the  first  instance  in  Roman 
History  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
highest  virtues,  those  of  piety,  integrity,  and  purity,  and 
embracing  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  conditions. 
Such  a  project  was  indeed  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  feults  of  the  times :  it  promised  not  only  to 
teach  goodness,  but  actively  to  disseminate  it ;  and  16 
do  away  those  degrading  distinctions  between  slaves 
and  freemen,  and  even  between  men  and  women, 
which  had  so  limited  the  views  of  the  Philosophers  in 
their  plans  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Of  all 
subjects  for  History  none  would  be  so  profitable  as  the 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  society ;  to  trace  the  various 
causes  which  impeded  or  corrupted  its  operations,  and 
to  bring  at  the  same  time  folly  into  view,  that  vast 
amount  of  good  which  its  inherent  excellence  enabled 
it  still  to  effect,  amidst  all  external  obstacles  and  inter- 
nal corruptions.  We  think  that  its  friends  have  nbi 
rightly  understood  the  several  elements  which  have 
led  to  its  partial  failure,  while  we  are  certain  that  its 
enemies  can  never  appreciate  its  benefits.     But  we  must 
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f*?'*^^  not  enter  upon  this  most  inviting  field  at  present ;  and 
from  the  long,  but  rery  imperfect  survey  which  we 
have  attempted  to  g^ve  of  the  state  of  the  Empire,  we 
must  at  last  return  to  the  History  of  Trajanus,  and 
hasten  to  conclude  this  memoir,  after  we  have  briefly 
noticed  the  character  of  his  individual  Government, 
and  his  expedition  into  the  East. 
The  highest  spirit  of  a  Sovereign  is  to  labour  to 

apvernmeiit  bring  his  Government,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  nearly 
Tnjuui.  33  possible  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfection  ;  his  next 
highest  praise,  is  to  administer  the  system  which  he 
finds  established,  with  the  g^atest  purity  and  liberality. 
This  glory  was  certainly  deserved  by  Trajanus ;  and 
although  he  never  thought  of  amending  some  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  times,  yet,  as  far  as  his  people  had 
suffered  from  the  direct  tyranny  and  wastefulness  of 
former  Governments,  his  reign  was  a  complete  relief; 
and  we  can  easily  account  for  the  warm  afiection  vrith 
which  his  memory  was  so  long  regarded  in  after  ages. 
He  pleased  the  Romans  by  observing  many  of  the 
forms  of  a  free  Constitution  ;  nor  ought  we  to  suspect 
that  in  so  doing  he  was  actuated  by  Policy  only,  for  he 
was  quite  capable  of  feeling  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
Magistrate  of  a  free  people  to  that  of  a  l^rant ;  and 
he  most  probably  spoke  from  his  hearty  when  on  pre- 
senting the  sword  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Pnetorian 
guards,  he  desired  him  to  use  that  weapon  in  his  ser- 
vice so  long  as  he  governed  well,  but  to  turn  it  against 
him  if  ever  he  should  abuse   his  power.*    There   is 
the  same  spirit  observable  in  his  conduct  during  his 
ihaid  Consulship :  as  soon  as  he  had  been  elected,  he 
walked  up  to  the  chair  of  the  Consul  who  presided  at 
Ihe  Comitia  ;  and  whilst  he  stood  before  it,  the  Comui. 
without  rising  from  his  seat,t  administered  to  him  the 
visual  Consular  oath,  that  he  would  dischaige  his  office 
faithfiilly.    And  when  his  Consulship  had  expired,  he 
again  took  an  oath,t  ^^^^  he  l^&d  done  nothing,  during^ 
the  time  that  he  had  held  it,  which  was  contrary  to  Law.' 
These  professions  of  regard  to  the  welfare   of  his 
People  were  well  verified  by  his  actions.     His  sup- 
pression of  the  informers ;  his  discouraging  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Lege$  MajeUatii  ;  his  relaxation  of  the 
tax  on  inheritances ;  and  the  impartiality  with  which 
he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  his  own 
Procurators,  when  they  were  guilty  of  any  abuse  of 
power,  were  all  real  proofs  of  his  sincerity ;  and  they 
were  not  belied  by  any  subsequent  measures  at  a  later 
period  of  his  reign.    The  causes  which  were  brought 
before  himself  immediately,  he  tried  with  fitimess  and 
attention  ;§  and  it  was  on  an    occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  Eurythmus,  one  of  his  fireedmen  and  Procurators, 
was  implicated  in  a  charge  of  tampering  with  a  Will, 
and  the  prosecutors  seemed  reluctant  to  press  their 
accusation  against  a  person  so  connected  with  the 
Emperor,  that  he  observed  to  them,  "  Eurythmus  is 
not  a  Polycletus,"  (one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Nero's 
freedmen  and  favourites,)  '*  nor  am  I  a  Nero."     In  his 
care  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  his  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions to  him  by  the  younger  Pliny  when  Proconnd  of 
Bithynia,  he  manifested  a  love  of  justice,  an  attention 
to  the  comforts  of  the  People,  and  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  administration,  which  are 
most  highly  creditable  to  him.     It  is  mentioned,  too. 


*  Dion  Cassius,  Izriii.  778.     S«z.  Aur.  Victor.  k%  TY^famo. 
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that  he  was  very  careful  In  noticing  the  good  coadnct  HUlm 
of  the  officers  employed  in  (he  Provinces  ;^  and  con-  '^^^ 
sidered  the  testimonials  of  regard  given  by  a  Province  ^'"'^ 
to  its  Governor,  as  affording  him  a  just  title  to  higher  * 
distinctions  at  Rome.    The  materials  for  the  History  of 
this  reign  are  indeed  so  scanty,  that  we  know  scarcely 
any  thing  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  men  who 
were  most  distinguished  under  it,  nor  can  we  enliven 
our  narrative  with  many  of  those  Biographical  sketches, 
which  by  bringing  out  individuals  in  a  clear  and  xtrong 
light,  illustrate  most  happily  the  general  picture  of  the 
age.     But  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  whom  Trajanus  made 
Prooojmd  of  Bithynia,  affords  one  memor^le  excep. 
tion ;  and  we  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  to  be^w 
some  particular  notice  on  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  who  lived  in  these  times. 

C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus  was  bom  at  or  near  ^■''7 '^ 
Comum,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or  ^'"^ 
A.  D.  61.     His  mother  was  a  sister  of  C.  Plinius,  the 
Natural  Historian;  and  as  he  lost  his  fiither  at  an 
early  period,  he  removed  with  her  to  the  house  of  bis 
uncle,  with  whcNn  he  resided  for  some  years,  and  was 
adopted  by  him,  and, -consequently,  assumed  his  name 
in  addition  to  his  parental  one,  Caecilius.     He  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  even  in  his 
youth  to  have  possessed  little  personal  activity  and 
enterprise  ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  famous  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  when  he  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen, 
he  continued  his  studies  at  home,  and  allowed  his 
uncle  to  set  out  to  the  mountain  without  hiin.     In 
Literature,  however,  he  made  considerable  progress, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  those  times :  he  composed 
a  Greek  Tragedy  when  he  was  only  fourteen,t  and  wrote 
Latin  verses  on  several  occasions  throughout  his  life ; 
he  attended  the  Lectures  of  Quinctilianus,t  and  some 
other  eminent  Rhetoricians,  and  assiduously  cultivated 
his  style  as  an  elegant  writer  and  an  Orator.    In  this 
latter  capacity  he  acquired  great  credit,  and  to  this 
cause  he  was  probably  indebted  for  his  Political  ad- 
vancement.    He  went  through  the  whole  succession  of 
public  offices  from  that  of  Qu€utor  to  the  high  dignities 
of  Cofuul  and  Augur^  and  was  so  esteemed  by  Trajanus 
as  to  be  selected  by  him  for  the  Government  of  Bithy- 
nia, because  there  were  many  abuses  in  that  Province, 
which  required  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  remove 
them.§    The  trust  so  honourably  committed  to  him  he 
seems  to  have  discharged  vrith  great  fidelity ;  and  the 
attention  to  every  branch  of  his   duties,   which  his 
Letters  to  Trajanus  display,  is  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
in  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  accustomed  to  the 
enjoyments  of  his  villas,  and  the  stimulants  of  Literary 
glory  at  Rome.     His  character  as  a  husband,  a  roaster, 
and  a  fneud,  was  afl^ctionate,  kind,  and  generous ;  be 
displayed  also  a  noble  liberality  towards  his  native 
town  Comum,  by  forming  a  public  library  there,  and 
devoting  a  yearly  sum  of  800,000  sesterces  for  ever  to 
the  maintenance  of  children  bom  of  free  parents  who 
were  Citizens  of  Comum.    A  man  like  Plinius,  of  con- 
siderable   talents    and    learning,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  and  of  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition, 
was  sure  to  meet  with  many  friends,  and  vrith  still 
more  who  would  gratify  his  vanity  by  their  praises  and 
apparent  admiration  of  his  abilities.    But  as  a  writer 
he  has  done  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  a  very  high 
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place  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  His  Panegyric 
of  Trajanus  belongs  to  a  class  of  compositions,  the 
whole  object  of  which  was  to  produce  a  striking  effect, 
and  it  must  not  aspire  to  any  greater  reward.  It  is 
ingenious  and  eloquent,  but  by  its  very  nature  it  gives 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
mind,  nor  will  its  readers  derive  from  it  any  more  sub- 
stantial benefit  than  the  pleasure  which  a  mere  elegant 
composition  can  afford.  His  Ldten  are  valuable  to  us, 
as  all  original  Letters  of  other  times  must  be,  because 
they  necessarily  throw  much  light  on  the  period  at  which 
they  were  written.  But  many  of  them  are  ridiculously 
studied,  and  leave  the  impression,  so  fatal  to  our  inter- 
est in  the  perusal  of  such  compositions,  that  they  were 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  publication.  In 
short,  the  works  of  Plinius,  compared  with  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries,  seem 
to  us  greatly  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  Literature  of  this  period,  and  of 
the  unworthy  notions  which  were  entertained  of  its 
proper  excellence. 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tra- 
janus, afler  a  peaceful  period  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
that  war  again  broke  out  in  the  Ea^t,  and  the  Roman 
and  Parthian  Empires  became  involved  in  direct  hosti- 
lities with  each  other.  We  are  neither  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  the  quarrel^  nor  with  the  precise  period 
of  its  commencement ;  but  we  are  merely  told,  that  the 
chief  operations  of  the  first  campaign  consisted  in  the 
capture  of  NisibU  and  Batnes*  towns  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  that  for  these  successes,  the  Senate  bestowed 
on  the  Emperor  the  title  of  Parthicus.  Nisihis  is  a 
name  which  often  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  Rome  and  Persia ;  and  BeUna  was 
a  Macedonian  coIony,t  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
fair,  held  annually  in  the  month  of  September,  to 
which  there  was  a  general  resort  of  merchants  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities  of  India,  China,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  Tra- 
janus returned  to  Antioch,  and  during  his  stay  in 
that  city  it  was  visited  by  a  most  fatal  earthquake, 
which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  destroyed  a  vast 
multitude  of  persons  of  every  condition ;  Trajanus 
himself,  it  is  said,  escaping  with  difficulty  from  the 
ruin  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  residing. {  The 
next  campaign  presents  us  with  a  series  of  rapid  and 
short-lived  conquests,  such  as  the  East  has  often  wit- 
nessed. It  appears  that  the  moment  was  happily 
chosen,  for  the  Parthian  Monarchy  was  torn  by  intes- 
tine contests,  and  was  unable  to  offer  any  resistance ;  so 
that  the  advance  of  the  Roman  troops  was  a  trium- 
phant progress,  and  they  crossed  the  Tigpris,  overran 
Adiabene,  were  gratified  by  visiting  Babylon  as  con- 
querors, and  finally  took  Cteriphon,  the  Capital  of 
the  Parthian  Empire.  Trajanus,  elated  with  these  suc- 
cesses, and  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander  while  he 
traversed  the  countries  which  h^d  been  the  scene  of 
his  exploits,  descended  the  Tigris  to  its  mouth,  to 
behold  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  is  said,  that  seeing 
there  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  India,  he  exclaimed  that 
if  he  were  a  younger  man  he  would  carry  his  arms 
against  the  Indians.  But  on  his  return  from  the  sea 
coast  to  Babylon,  he  learned  how  sudden  are  the  vicis- 
mtudes  of  Asiatic  war&re.     While  he  had  been  dream- 
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ing  of  the  invasion  of  India,  his  conquests  of  the  pre-  M.  Ulpiui 
ceding  year  were  vanishing  from  his  grasp.     As  soon    T.'^^^^ 
as  the  immediate  terror  of  his  army  was  withdrawn,       '*°^ 
the  countries  which  he  had  overrun  shook  off  the  yoke, 
and  Nisibis,  amongst  other  places,  either  drove  out  or 
reduced  the  Roman  garrison,  and  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence.   Nor  were  the  efibrts  of  Trajanus  as  success- 
ful as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  summer.    Nisihis, 
indeed,  was  retaken,  and  the  Emperor  enjoyed  the 
empty  glory  of  giving  away  the  Crown  of  Parthia  to 
a  Prince  whom  Dion  Cassius  calls  Parthamaspates, 
and  whose  reig^  was  likely  to  last  no  longer  than 
whilst  the  Romans  were  at  hand  to  protect  him.     But 
Maximus,  a  man  of  Consular  rank,  on  whom  Trajanus 
had  bestowed  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  Mesopotamia;   and  Trajanus 
himself  closed    the   campaign    with    disgrace,   afler 
having  lost  a  g^eat  number  of  men  in  a  fruitless  sieg^ 
of  Haira^*  a  small  town  of  Mesopotamia,  standing  iii 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  protected  by  the  utter  bar- 
renness of  the  country  around  it,  and  the  scarcity  of 
fresh  water.    At  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans 
fell  back  into  Syria,  with  the  hope  of  renewing  their 
invasion  of  Mesopotamia  in   the  following  Spring; 
but  Trajanus  was  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  His  tick- 
obliged  him  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  taking  the  com-  "•■*• 
mand  in  person  ;  and  he  wished,  therefore,  to  return 
himself  to  Rome,  leaving   the  army   to  the  care  of 
^lius  Hadrianus,  a  native  of  the  Spanish  town  ofltalica 
in  which  he  had  himself  been  bom,  and  who  had 
maiiried  his  niece.     As  he  had  no  children,  the  state 
of  his  health  excited  great  anxiety  as  to  the  person 
whom  he  would  adopt  as  his  successor,  and  his  wife 
Plotina  is  said  to  have  used  all  her  influence  in  favour 
of  Hadrianus ;   but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she 
could  never  persuade  her  husband  to  adopt  him,  and 
that  the  instrument  which  she  produced,  and  sent  to 
Hadrianus  at  Antioch  immediately  before  the  death  of 
Trajanus,  was,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  her  own.    It  was 
known,  at  least,  that  she  was  present  with  the  Emperor 
when  he  died,  and  that  she  took  care  that  no  particulars 
of  his  illness  should  transpire,  but  such  as  she  chose  her- 
self to  circulate.     Trajanus  died  at  Sdinus  in  Cilicia,t  And  death* 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  d.  117,  after  a  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  and  a  little  more  than  six  months. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  bis  public  cha* 
racter,  we  may  add,  that  he  was  an  affectionate  husband 
and  brother ;  and  that  the  cordiality  which  subsisted 
between  his  wife  Plotina  and  his  sister  Mariana}  was 
thought  to  reflect  honour,  not  only  on  themselves,  but 
on  him.  It  is  said  by  Sex.  Victor,  that  he  was  addicted 
to  intemperance  in  drinking ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  dropsical  in  his  last  illness  agrees  with  this 
imputation.  But  as  a  Sovereign,  his  popularity  during 
his  lifetime  was  equalled  by  the  regard  entertained  for 
his  memory  by  posterity  ;  and  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
Optimus^  which  the  Senate  solemnly  bestowed  on  him, 
was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  succeeding  times ;  inas- 
much as  for  two  hundred  years  after  his  death  the  Senate,§ 
in  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  a  new 
Emperor,  were  accustomed  to  wish,  that  he  might 
surpass  the  prosperity  of  Augustus,  and  the  goodness 
of  Trajanus. 

*  See  Ammian.  Marcel.  XXV.  301. 
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Trajanus  left  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power.  The  precept  of  Augustus  had  been  for- 
gotten. Not  only  Britain  and  the  extensive  Province 
uf  Dacia,  but  vast  countries  in  the  East,  had  been  added 
to  it.  The  whole  civilized  world,  and  most  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  at  that  time  known,  bowed  beneath  the 
Roman  yoke.  But  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  indeed  from  the  commencement  of  the  disorder 
which  terminated  his  life,  this  overgrown,  unwieldy 
power  began  gradually  to  sink  under  its  own  weight. 
The  wisdom,  however,  of  his  three  immediate  success- 
ors, H^rianus  and  the  two  Antonines,  arrested  for  a 
while  the  progress  of  decay ;  and  their  reigns  present, 
with  little  interruption,  a  prospect  of  general  peace, 
and  a  system  of  good  government. 

Uadrianus,  who  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
forces  in  Syria,  received  at  Antioch,  on  the  eleventh  of 
August,  the  news  of  the  decease  of  his  royal  master, 
who  left  no  heir  natural  or  adopted.*  It  appears  that 
this  important  event  was  not  divulg^  until  measures 
bad  been  taken  for  Hadrianus's  succession.     The  le- 

gions  of  Syria  readily  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and 
e  wrote  himself  to  the  Senate  to  request  its  confir- 
mation of  their  election.  In  this  letter  he  apologized 
for  having  assumed  the  Imperial  digfnity  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Senate ;  pleading,  in  his  excuse, 
the  impatience  of  the  army  to  give  a  head  to  the 
Republic.  He  professed  his  unwillingness  that  the 
customary  honours  should  be  decreed  him,  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  unless  he  should  himself  first  ask 
for  them ;  declared  that  the  public  good  should  be  the 
primary  object  of  his  administration,  and  pledged 
himself  that  no  Senator  should  be  put  to  death,  unless 
by  sentence  of  his  peers.  He  concluded  with  the  pious 
request  (to  use  the  language  of  the  age)  that  they 
would  rank  his  adoptive  father  among  the  Gods. 

Dion  Cassiust  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  his  father, 
Apronianus,  who  was  Prefect  of  CiUcia,  that  Plotina,  the 
widow  of  Tnyanus,  in  order  to  ensure  the  imperial  crown 
to  Hadrianus,  forged,^  with  the  assistance  of  Tatianus, 
who  was  one  of  his  guardians,  a  letter  of  adoption 
from  her  Royal  consort  to  the  Senate.  We  are  told,  too, 
that  she  had  previously  concealed  in  the  chamber  of 
the  dying  Emperor  a  man,  who  counterfeited  his  voice, 
and  proclaimed  his  adoption  of  Uadrianus  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  foct  of  the  forgery  seems  established ; 
^nd  yet   it  may  be   thought   extraordinary  that  the 

*  DioD  Cassms,  Hadrian,  255.  f  Ibid.  256. 

{  DioA  Caaaios,  saya  Crevier,  iff  poaitive  that  Plotina  sacrificed  her 
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positive  assertion  of  (he  fact  of  criminal  intercoarse.  Hadrianus  had 
always  been  a  favourite  with  her,  and  she  had  made  the  match  between 
him  and  her  niece,  Sabina ;  whom,  having  no  children,  she  may  have 
considered  as  a  daughter.  Hadriaaoa,  as  Dioo  observes,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  man  of  great  power ;  Tatianoa  was  at  her  elbow ; 
and  there  were  suiBcieat  ratfons  for  h«r  anxiety  to  promote  Hadri- 
•Bus'a  interests.  • 
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Empress  riiould  have  given  herself  this  trouble;  siooe  gy^^ 
it  appears  improbable,  that  in  the  case  of  Uadrianus,  Hadriaw 
himself  related  to  Trajanus,  husband  of  his  next  heiiesa, 
and  holding  at  the  time  the  chief  military  commaad, 
the  Senate  would  have  departed  from  their  accustomed 
complacency  to  the  legions.  She  might,  perhaps,  have 
^prehended  an  objection  to  Uadrianus,  arising  from 
a  suspicion,  that  Trajanus  must  have  had  some  good 
reason  for  neglecting  to  make  so  natural  a  choice. 

The  circumstance  of  Plotina's  signature*  being  at-  Ue  Scnu 
tached  to  the  letter  of  adoption,  instead  of  the  Empe-  ^j™* 
ror's,  as  had  in  all  former  instances  been  customary,      ""^ 
g^ve  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  its  authen^ity.    But  the 
Senate  did  not  think  proper  to  notice  this  inforaiaiity; 
and,  in  their  reply  \o  Uadrianus*s  letter,  it  confiraied 
the  election  of  the  army,  agreed  to  all  he  had  proposed, 
and  offered  him,  in  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  con- 
trary, the  title  of  PaUr  Pairiw^  and  the  honours  of  a 
Triumph,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  decree  to 
Trajanus,  for  the  victories  in  the  East.    The  former  he 
modestly  declined  to  assume  for  the  present ;  and  the 
latter,  although  as  he  had  had  considerable  commands 
both  in  the  Dacian  and  Parthian  campaigns,  there  was 
some  pretence  for  the  substitution,  he  positively  refused, 
and  directed  that  they  should  be  given  to  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased  Conqueror,  who  was  thus  the  only  man 
who  triumphed  after  he  was  dead. 

The  approaching  exaltation  of  Hadrianus  was  an-  Ha<inu»> 
nounced  to  him,  in  a  dream,  the  day  before  the  inteUi-  dma 
gence  of  the  death  of  Trajanus  reached  him.  f  A  flame  of 
fire  descended  from  the  heavens,  which  were  beautifiilly 
serene,  upon  the  left  side  of  his  throat,  and  crept  inno- 
cently round  to  the  right»  without  either  injuring  or 
alarming  him.  This  was,  of  ootirse,  considered  as  a 
fortunate  presage  of  his  reign. 

^lianus   Hadrianus  was  bom{  in  January,  a.  d.  Hb  birt* 
76,  u.  c.  827.     His  grandfather,  Marullinoi.  wastfae»<lp*'^ 
first  Senator  of  his  family,  which  came  fit>m  Itaiica*  in  ^ 
Spain,  the  native  country  of  Trajanus.   His  father,  £lius 
Hadrianus  Afer,  dying  after  he  had  attained  the  rank 
of  Proetor,  appointee!  Trajan  by  his  will,  conjointly  with 
the  Roman  Knight  Caelius  Tatianus,  guardian  to  his 
son,  who  was  then  only  ten  years  of  age.    AStt  was  gj^^^iB. 
first  cousin  §  to  Trajanus.    Hadrianus  was  therefore  s  ^p  to 
near  kinsman  of  that  Prince ;  and  being,  moreover,  Tnyutf^ 
connected  with  him  by  nuuTiage,||  might,  with  better 
title  than  most  of  his   predecessors,    aspire  to  the 
Empire ;  if  indeed  it  could  be,  in  any  degree,  consi- 
dered as  hereditary. 

•  Dion  Csssius,  ffadnan.  f  Ibid. 

I  Spsrt.  Hadrian.  1.  says  at  Rome,  Butropius  ia  Spam. 

I  Spart.  t2.  Echard  supposes  Hadrianus  to  have  been  Thju'i 
nephew  by  his  mother  Domitta  Paulina ;  others  say,  by  the  fJber. 
Bat  Afer  was  certainly  not  brother  to  TrajaB ;  mad  Hadnanu's  beiag 
his  nephew  by  marriage,  has,  probdbly,  given  rise  to  the  Gooteioa 
which  historians  have  mada  on  this  subject 

II  Dion  Caaaius. 
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We  do  not  find  any  further  mention  made  of  Hadrianus, 
except  that  he  spent  the  years  of  adolescence  with  his 
family  in  Spain,  until  the  adoption  of  Trajanus  by  Nerva. 
He  was  then  serving  as  Tribune  in  the  army  in  Lower 
Mysia«  and  was  deputed  by  those  legions  to  carry  their 
congratulations  to  his  cousin  and  g^uardian  on  the  choice 
of  the  reigning  Caesar.  He  obtained  on  his  arrival  an 
appointment  in  the  army  on  the  Rhine ;  and,  on  Nenra's 
death,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  to  Trajanus, 
then  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  first  to  salute  him 
Emperor.  This  advantage  he  gained  by  pursuing  his 
journey  on  foot,  when  his  carriage  broke  down  ;  an 
accident  contrived  by  his  brother-in-law  Servianus,  who 
wished*  to  ensure  the  prior  arrival  of  a  creature  of  his 
own,  employed  on  the  same  errand.  When  Trajanus 
entered  upon  his  fourth  Consulship,  he  appointed 
Hadrianus  his  Quaaior;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
Quffistorshipt  he  was  employed  to  digest  the  acts  of  the 
Senate ;  and  not  long  after  followed  his  Sovereign  to 
the  Dacian  war,  where,  in  command  of  a  legion,  he 
distingfuished  himself  so  much  that  Trajanus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  diamond^  \ihich  had  been  g^ven  him  by 
Nerva.  He  was  Tribune  of  the  people  u.  c.  836,  four 
years  after  his  Qusstorship,  Prator  in  858,  and  substi- 
tuted Consul  in  860.  In  the  interval  between  his 
Prsetorship  and  Consulship,  he  was  Oovemor  of  Lower 
Pannonia,§  and  discharged  the  Civil  and  military  duties 
of  his  office  with  great  credit  to  himself.  He  kept  the 
Sarmatians  in  subjection,  and  maintained  the  strictest 
discipline  in  his  army;  but  permitted  no  abuse  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor's  intendants.  The 
Consulship  was  the  reward  of  his  good  conduct.  He 
accompanied  Trajanus  in  most  of  his  expeditions;  and 
in  the  last  year  of  that  Prince's  reign,  we  And  him 
Consul  in  ordinary,  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  Syria. 

Notwithstanding  Hadrianus's  acknowledged  merit, 
it  is  asserted  that  he  was  unsuccessftil  in  his  exertions 
to  recommend  himself  to  Trajanus,  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  adopt  him.||  Difterence  of  temper 
and  disposition  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  Empe- 
ror's repugnance.  Hadrianus's  literary  acquiiements 
were  no  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  Trajanus.  The 
taste  of  the  one  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences  disposed  him  to 
prefer  peace,  while  the  other  delighted  in  camps,  and 
loved  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.'' 
Hadrianus  became,  however,  a  favourite  of  the  Empress 
Plotina,  and  it  was  by  her  management,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Licinius  Sura,^  who  possessed  the  Emperor's 
confidence,  that  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Sabina,^* 
daughter  of  Matidia,  and  grandaughter  of  Mariana, 
sister  of  Trajanus. 

Hadrianus  was  extremely  popular  at  the  time  of  his 
accession,  and  began  his  reign  under  the  happiest  au- 
spices. He  had  filled  with  great  honour  the  highest 
CivU  and  military  situations,  and  was  the  best  scholar 
and  most  accomplished  man  of  his  day.  The  mortifi- 
cation he  experienced,  when  in  reading  the  speeches 
of  Trajanus  to  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  Empe- 
ror's QiuB8tor^  he  observed  that  his  rustic  accentft  was 
ridiculed,  is  said  to  have  led  him  to  cultivate  his 
natural  abilities;  and  he  became  afterwards  the  first 
orator  of  the  age,  and  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
language  and  pronunciation.     He  was  perfect  master 


•  Spart  2. 
i  Ibid.  16. 


**  Casanb.  not,  ad  Spart. 


f  Ibid.  3. 
I  Butrop. 


I  Ibid.  14. 
%  Spart.  3. 
ft  Spart.  4. 


of  Greek,*  a  ready  linguist,!  an  excellent  Mathematf-    ^iairaa 
cian,  an  adept  in  Physic  and  Mineralogy,  an  admirable  ^■^Iri'Ott*- 
Musician,  and  a  Statuary ;  and  he  excelled  in  Painting,  ~ 

which  was  in  early  life  his  favourite  amusement.}  His 
memory  was  so  extraordinary  that  we  are  assured  he 
could  retain  the  names  even  of  the  private  soldiers  of 
his  army;  and  his  self-possession  such  (with  no 
small  apparent  contradiction)  that  he  could  write, 
dictate,  and  converse  at  the  same  time.  But  Hadrianus 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  bodily  prowess.  He  was 
an  expert  huntsman,  able  in  arms  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, and  foremost  in  all  manly  exercises.  When  he 
succeeded  to  the  Empire,  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
He  was  tall,§  of  manly  form,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  ancient  busts  of  him,  which  have  been  found  In 
great  number,  very  handsome.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
Emperor  who  wore  his  beard. || 

The  state  of  afiairs  in  the  East  not  permitting  He  remuna 
Hadrianus  to  leave  the  country,  he  went  to  SeHnunte^ ""  *!*•  ^■■** 
in  Cilicia,  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  ashes 
of  his  predecessor,  and  returned  to  Antioch.  He  con- 
signed the  sepulchral  urn  to  the  care  of  Plotina,^  his 
mother-in-law,  Matidia,  and  Tatianus,  upon  whom  he 
conferred  the  dignity  of  Praetorian  Praefect.  He  directed 
that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  Rome  by  sea ;  brought 
into  the  city,  upon  its  arrival,  in  a  triumphal  chariot, 
with  all  the  pageantry  of  a  Triumph,  and  placed  be- 
neath the  Conqueror's  magnificent  Pillar,  which  is  still 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Rome.  He  insti- 
tuted also  Parthian  Chimes,  in  memory  of  the  victories 
of  Trajanus ;  of  which  an  anniversary  celebration  was 
observed  for  many  years  afterwards.** 

The  God  Terminus,  who  had  resisted  the  will  of 
Jupiter,  yielded  to  the  command  of  Hadrianus.ft    The 
first  important  measure  of  his  reign  was  to  withdraw 
the  troops  fi'om  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria ; 
and  make  the  Euphrates  once  more  the  eastern  boun-  Euphrates 
dary  of  the  Empire.     This  conduct  has  been  attributed  ^S^^  ^« 
by  some  writers  to  pusillanimity,  and  by  others  to  envy  l>p«*^*'7  •^ 
of  the  fame  of  Trajanus  ;   but  Hadrianus,  with  all  his  P'"^ 

faults,  certainly  had  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  heart ; 
and  had,  probably,  projected  improvements,  and  formed 
plans,  of  which  he  foresaw  the  disappointment,  if  he 
should  involve  himself  in  distant  wars.  The  news  of  the 
disorder  of  Trajanus  had  already  awakened  among  the 
newly-conquered  nations  the  hope  of  escape  fit)m  foreign 
thraldom.  The  Moors,^  in  the  remote  parts  of  Africa, 
the  fierce  nations  of  Britain,  the  Sarmatians  upon  the 
Teisse  and  the  Danube  were  already  in  commotion. 
Egjpt,  Libya,  and  Palestine  had  scarce  forgotten  the 
general  revolt  of  the  Jews.  Judging,  therefore,  the 
extreme  Provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  be  rather 
an  incumbrance §§  to  Uie  Empire  than  an  advantage,  he 
was  perhaps  only  prudent  in  deciding  to  relinquish  them 
at  once  with  a  good  grace,  and  to  acknowledge  Chosro^s 
as  their  King.  He  is  said  to  have  cited  the  example  ||||  of 
Cato,  who  restored  to  the  Macedonians  their  liberty, 

•  Eutrop.  t  Dion  Cassius. 

^bid.  $  Spart.  11. 

II  Dion  Cassiui,  Trqftm.  248.  All  the  ancient  busts  of  Hadrianus 
at  Rome  have  a  short  bushy  beard,  while  those  of  his  predecessors 
are  smooth-chinned.  See  also  JRec.  de  Titet  par  de  Ol^bu  d*apri§ 
U9  Pierrea  Grav.  Amtiq,  p.  41,  51,  88,  97. 

^  Spart,  5. 

**  Dion  Cassius,  Hadrian*  256. 

ft  Gibbon,  Spart,  Eutrop. 

XI  Crev.  19,  1.    Spart  5. 

\l  Kchard,  Hadrian.  U  Spart  5. 
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because  he  could  not  keep  them  in  subjection  ;  and  to 
have  been  only  deterred*  from  abandoning  Dacia  by  the 
representation  of  his  ministers,  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Roman  Citizens,  who  had  been  induced  by  Traja- 
nu8  to  settle  in  that  Province,  would  be  in  such  case  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Barbarians. 

Hadrianus  appears  to  have  distrusted  Lusius  Quietus,t 
a  distinguished  General  and  favourite  of  Trajanus,  who 
was  Governor  of  Palestine  at  the  death  of  that  Prince. 
He  was  superseded  in  his  government,  and  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  Moorish  troops.^  Martlus 
Turbo,  who  succeeded  him,  effected  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  the  Jews,  and  quelled  the  disturbances  in 
Mauritania.  Catilius  Sevenis  was  appointed  Prsfect  of 
Syria.  The  tranquillity  of  the  East  being  thus  secured, 
Hadrianus  visited  the  Province  of  Dacia,  which  was  in 
a  very  unsettled  state ;  and  proceeded,  by  way  of  lllyria,§ 
to  Rome. 

His  first  entrance,  as  Emperor,  into  the  Capital^  was 
marked  by  abundant  largesses  to  the  people,  and  by 
many  acts  of  generosity,  the  good  efiects  of  which  were 
felt  throughout  the  Empire.  He  lessened  the  custo- 
mary contributions  II  on  bis  accession,  forgave  all  debts 
to  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer,  remitted  the  arrears  of 
taxes  due  from  the  Provinces,  and  burnt  the  Public 
accounts  in  the  Forunif^  as  a  pledge  that  his  claims 
should  never  be  renewed.  He  increased  the  iunds  set 
apart  by  Trajanus  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
destitute  children,  and  extended  his  bounty,  according 
to  the  size  of  their  families,  to  many  decayed  Patricians, 
whose  poverty  was  not  the  consequence  of  debauchery. 
Tne  travelling  expenses  of  the  Pi lefects  and  Magistrates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  at  their  own  cost,  were  carried 
by  his  order  to  the  account  of  his  Exchequer  ;**  and  he 
directed  that  the  forfeited  estates  of  condemned  persons 
should  no  longer  be  considered  the  private  property 
of  the  Emperor,  but  should  belong  to  the  Public 
Treasury. 

On  his  birthday  he  entertained  the  populace  with 
spectacles  and  public  Games,  in  which  a  hundred  lions,  ft 
and  as  many  lionesses  were  baited ;  and  he  expended 
vast  sums  in  presents  of  money  which  were  distributed 
in  the  Theatres  to  the  men  and  women  separately.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  a  monument^ 
was  erected  to  record  his  liberality,  nor  without  fair 
pretext  that  he  accepted  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
the  title  of  Pater  Patria^  which  was  again  offered  to 
him  by  the  Senate. 

Hadrianus  lost  no  opportunity  of  marking  his  respect 
for  the  Senate.  When  at  Rome,  he  made  a  point  of 
attending  its  meetings,  and  consulted  it  in  all  afiairs  of 
importance ;  and  he  imitated  the  example  of  Augustus 
in  forming  a  Privy  Council,  composed  of  its  principal 
members. 

The  Senatorial  dignity  was  preserved  by  the  impor- 

•  Eutrop.  t  SpartG. 

I  Subiatis  gmtibiu  Mauriti  meaning,  evidently,  the  nati?e  Moors 
in  the  Roman  service,  who  were  under  his  immediate  command,  and 
not  the  Roman  legions  serving  in  Mauritania. 

6  Spart6. 

if  Aurum  corcnarium.  This  was  a  tax  or  contribution  levied  in 
Itsly  and  the  Provinces  on  an  accession,  adoption,  the  gaining  an 
important  victory,  and  similar  occasions.    Casaub.  not.  ad  Spart.  5. 

%  Spart.  8. 

**  See  Casaub.,  Salmas.,  Grot.  not.  ad  Spart.  7. 

ft  Dion  Cassius. 

XX  The  inscription  of  this  monument  is  preserved  in  Scalig.  not, 
Emeb.  Chron, 
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tance  he  attached  to  it,  and  by  the  unfrequency  of  new  jpu^, 
creations.     He  often  spoke  of  such  of  his  predecessors  Hidriaaat 
as  had  shown  a  contempt  for  it  in  terms  of  unqualified 
indignation ;    and  he  observed,  when  he  conferred  it 
upon  Tatianus,*  that  he  had  no  power  to  advance  him 
further. 

He  would  not  allow  Roman  Knights  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  Senators,  and  for  this  reason  he  took  can 
to  appoint  Praetorianf  Prsfects  of  Senatorial  rank. 
He  lived  on  terms  of  social  intercourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal Senators  ;|  not  only  inviting  them  to  his  own 
table,  but  accepting  their  invitations  in  his  turn,  and 
visiting  frequently  such  as  were  confined  to  their  houses 
by  illness.  He  accepted  presents  from  them,  and  was 
fond  of  making  some  unexpected  return. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  these  attentions  to  Hit 
persons  of  this  class  only,  but  extended  them  occasion-  ^^*^% 
ally  to  Knights,  and  even  to  freemen.  Towards  the 
people  his  manner  was  always  kind,  and  he  courted 
popularity  by  going  with  them  to  the  Baths.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  seeing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had 
known  on  service,  rubbing  his  back  against  a  nuirble 
slab,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  so  unwonted  a  proceed- 
ing ;  and,  being  informed  that  it  was  because  he  had 
no  servant  to  rub  him  dry,  he  made  him  a  present  of 
slaves  and  money.  Some  veterans  §  of  a  less  deserv- 
ing character,  scrubbing  themselves  against  the  wall,  io 
expectation  A  a  similar  result,  were,  however,  reminded 
by  the  Emperor,  that  there  were  enough  of  them  to 
help  one  another. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  followed  by  a  woman,] 
who  insisted  upon  speaking  to  him;  and  cried,  io 
reply  to  his  assurance  that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
her,  NoU  igitur  regere^  **  Cease  then  to  rule  us." 
Hadrianus  immediately  turned,  and  gave  her  his  at- 
tention. 

Hadrianus's  passage  the  preceding  year,  through 
Dacia  and  Illyria,  had  no  lasting  effect  in  intimidating 
the  Sarmatte  and  the  RoxoUmU  who  complained  of 
the  nonpayment  of  a  pension^  that  had  been  promised 
them.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  frontier,  and  their  E'^^ 
incursions  into  Mysia,  obliged  the  Emperor  to  march  ^^ 
against  them  with  a  considerable  army.  ^ 

Tliis  was  the  only  campaign  in  which  he  was  person-  Batim 
ally  engaged,  afler  his  accession  to  the  Empire.  'Die 
Romans  had  the  advantage  in  battle  ;**  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  then  that  the  Batavian  cavalry  swam  across 
the  Danube  in  complete  armour, ft  to  the  inexpressible 
astonishment  of  the  barbarians,  who  showed  no  further 
desire  to  contend  with  such  daring  enemies. 

Hadrianus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  that 
their  panic  would  survive  the  departure  of  his  formidable 
Batavians,  for  we  find  that  he  complied  with  their  de- 
mands,{{and  directed  the  arches  §§  of  Trajan's  celebrated 

*  Spart.  8.  f  Lamprid. 

X  Dion  Cassius,  Spart.  8.  $  Spait.  17. 

||  Dion  Cassius.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Philip  of  Haoedm ; 
botn  Dion  CasMius  and  Spartianus  relate  it  of  Hadrianus. 

%  The  Roman  Emperors  had  freqaently,  under  the  name  of  pension, 
bought  off  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians.  The  complaint  of  tne  Sir* 
matians  was  default  of  promised  payment  Crevier,  19,  1,  thinks  it 
impossible  that  Trajanus  would  have  consented  to  so  degrading  a  mmr 
sure,  and  lays  it  to  Uie  chaiigc  of  Hadrianus.  Dion  Caaaios  says  nolhin{ 
on  the  subject. 

•*  Euaeb.  Chron.  ft  Dion  Cassias.  XX  Spail  7 

(§  Crevier  attributes  this  order  of  Hadrianus  to  his  envy  of 
Trajan.  We  have  followed  Dion  Cassiui,  Trajan.  246, — A^Mf  Si 
ftfiniug  f^k  xmi  TMf  /So^Cc^Mf  Tut  f^9v^9tt  omt  fim{^ifU9m  folk 
%ut fittest  2f  rnf  M/rMv  ?,  «.  r.  JU 
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bridge  over  the  Danube  to  be  broken  down»  in  order 
to  impede  their  incursions  into  Mysia.  And  that  he 
might  have  no  further  anxiety  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
frontier,  he  appointed  Martins  Turbo»  a  man  of  ap- 
proved talent,  whom,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  had 
left  in  Syria,  Governor  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  with  all 
the  honours  and  privileges  that  the  Prefect  of  Egypt 
enjoyed  under  Augustus. 

While  he  was  upon  this  expedition,  four  men  of  Con- 
sular dignity,  Domitius  Nigrinus,  Lusius  Quietus^  the 
ez-govemor  of  Palestine,  Palma,  and  Celsus,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy*  to  assassinate  him  during  the  chase. 
In  the  two  preceding  years  Hadrianus  had  g^ven  many 
proofs  of  clemency.  He  had  refused  to  punish,  at  the 
instigation  of  Tatianus,  the  disaffection  of  Bibius  Macer,t 
LaberiuB  Maximus,  and  Crassus  Frugi ;  he  had  pardoned 
many  ounces,  and  shown  a  forget&lness  of  past  inju- 
ries. But,  on  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  he 
determined  that  the  culprits  should  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  offence ;  and  they  were  accordingly  executed, 
pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  Senate.^ 

Apprehensive  that  his  popularity  would  suffer  by  this 
instance  of  severity  to  four  principal  Senators,  three  of 
whom,  and  particularly  Lusius  Quietus,  had  been 
favourites  of  Trajanus,  and  distinguished  servants  of  the 
Public,  he  afterwards  denied  §  that  he  had  ordered 
their  execution,  which  he  attributed  to  the  hasty  zeal 
of  Tatianus,  who  about  this  time  was  superseded  as 
PrsBtorian  Prefect  by  Martins  Turbo. 

Before  he  returned  to  Rome  he  ordered  a  largesse 
of  three  pieces  of  g^ld  to  each  citizen  ;  and  on  his 
arrival,  he  directed  a  distribution  to  be  made  of  wine, 
meat,  and  corn,  to  double  that  amount.  He  amused 
the  populace  for  six  successive  days  with  Games,|| 
chariot  rai^s,  and  combats  of  gladiators,  which  were 
C9nducted  with  unusual  splendour.  The  lobbies  of  the 
Amphitheatre  were  strewed  with  balm  and  safiron,  and 
refreshments  and  precious  spices  were  presented  to  the 
spectators. 

'  Afler  a  short  residence  in  Rome,  during  which  he 
had  paid  g^eat  attention  to  public  business,  and  secured 
the  affection  of  the  Senate  by  his  courtesy,  and  that  of 
the  people  by  his  liberality,  Hadrianus  visited  Cam- 
pania, and  then  set  out  upon  a  tour  through  the 
Empire.  In  the  Province  of  Gaul,^  into  which  he 
passed  on  leaving  Italy,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
munificence,  and  by  attention  to  the  public  institutions ; 
ne  inspected  personally  and  minutely  the  state  of  the 
fortresses,  arsenals,  and  military  stores,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded into  Germany,  where  he  was  occupied  some 
time  in  reviving  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  in 
establishing  between  his  dominions  and  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  north,  as  he  afterwards  did  also  in  other 
frontiers  of  the  Empire,  a  boundary  line,  which,  where 
there  were  no  natural  defences,  such  as  heights,  or 
rivers,  was  marked  by  a  sort  of  rude  though  substantial 
picket-fence.**    To  the  stations  along  this  line  many 

*  DioD  Cmsius,  Spart.  The  former  leaves  the  guilt  of  these  persons 
rather  in  doubt ;  but  Spartianos,  who  gives  more  dettils,  speaks  of  tbe 
conspiracy  as  certain. 

t  Spart  6.  t  Ibid.  7. 

i  Dion  Cassius.  ||  Spart.  8. 

f  Ibid.  10. 

**  Crerier  calls  this  '*  a  line  faced  with  a  rampart,  where  they  stuck 
great  boughs  of  trees,  the  brauches  of  which  were  wrapt  together." 
Bchard,  '^a  line  marked  by  stones,  trees,  and  pillars."  The  obvious 
meaning  of  the  passage,  apart.  \2,^'StipiHbus  mag  nit  in  motfiun 
muraUi  wfu  fimdihu  jactis  atque  emmegii,  seems  to  be  a  stout 


of  the  Burgs  of  southern  Germany  owe*  their  origin. 
He  checked  the  lascivious  e^minacy  into  which  the 
troops  had  relapsed  during  long  inaction,  more  by  his 
example  than  by  sudden  severity,  and  informed  himself 
of  the  moral  conduct,t  date  of  service,  and  occupations 
of  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  officers.  Wherever  he 
went  be  pursued  this  system;  dined  oflen  amongst 
them  on  ration  bread,  pork,  and  cheese,  with  sour  wine} 
and  water ;  and  generally  travelled  on  foot,  sometimes 
on  horseback,  but  never  in  a  carriage,  and  invariably 
bare-headed,§  whether  he  were  traversing  the  snows 
of  the  Alps,  or  marching  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Egypt. 

From  Germany  he  passed  through  Belgium  to 
England,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  recovering  the 
territory,  which,  since  Agricola's  conquests,  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  natives.  It  was  his  object  to  pro- 
mote a  good  understanding  between  them  and  the  Ro- 
man settlers.  Nevertheless,  to  impede  the  inroads  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  he  constructed  a  wall  with  a  ditch,|| 
or  line  of  rampart,  which  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,^  near  Newcastle,  to  the  Sol  way  Frith,  and 
divided  the  unconquered  country  from  the  Roman 
Province. 

On  his  return  to  Gaul,  he  received  despatches  with 
accounts  of  disturbances  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Ox,  entitled,  by  the  marks**  upon  his 
person,  to  succeed  to  their  deceased  God,  Apis, ft  and 
which  the  different  cities  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  possessing.  We  are  not  told  what  means 
Hadrianus  adopted  to  restore  peace,  or  to  what  city  he 
awarded  the  prize,  but  the  commotion  was  not  suffi- 
ciently alarming  to  divert  him  from  his  design  of  tra- 
velling into  Spain.  At  Terragona,  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Deputies.  The  wisdom  of  his  ordinances  pro- 
moted  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  his  dexterous 
policy  appeased  the  discontents,  to  which  the  conscrip- 
tion had  given  rise.  During  his  stay  at  this  place,  as 
he  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  hts  residence,  a  slave 
ran  at  him,  with  a  drawn  sword,  which  he  wrested  from 
him  with  difficulty ;  his  attendants  ran  to  his  assistance, 
and  secured  the  criminal ;  but,  on  being  informed  that 
he  laboured  under  a  temporary  fit  of  insanity,  the 
Emperor  sent  him  a  physician,  instead  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Before  he  left  Spain,  Hadrianus  made  a  tour  of  the 
country,  and  left  many  marks  of  his  munificence  behind 
him ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  he  gpranted 
peculiar  privileges  and  immunities  to  ItaUca  and 
Seville,  he  did  not  revisit  these  scenes  of  his  early  youth. 
From  Spain  he  passed  into  M&uritania,  where  he 
quelled  some  revolt,||  for  which  the  Senate  ordered  a 

picket-fence,  which  (probably  formed  of  the  raw  material  on  the 
spot)  was  something  between  a  wall  and  a  hedge. 

*  Casaub.  not.  adSpari. 

f  Dion  Cassius. 

i  Vinegar  and  water,  according  to  Echard ;  but  Spartianus,  probably^ 
means  the  vin  onUnaire  drank  by  the  soldiers,  which  was  of  a  sourish 
quslitv. 
~   &  Dion  Cassius. 

11  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  wall,  commonly  called  the  Roman 
wall,  built  by  Severus.  This  wall,  or  rampart,  was  built  of  wood 
and  earth,  but  partly  also  of  stone     See  Cellar.  Otog^.  jint.  I.  11.  c.  4. 

^  Crevier  says  it  was  eighty  miles  long.  Echard  says  it  ran  from 
the  river  Eden  in  Northumberland  to  the  Tjn%  and  was  only  eight 
miles  in  length.     Spartian  says  eighty.    See  Casaub.  moi.  ad  SparL 

••  RolUn'k  Jin,  Hisi.         ft  Sp»^  l^-  U  ^^^^  13. 
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solemn  thanks^ying  to  the  Gods,  and  thence  pene- 
trated to  the  eastern  frontier.  Having  visited  all 
the  Asiatic  Provinces,  he  embarked  for  Greece,  and 
spent  a  winter  in  Athens.  In  tDis  city,  to  which  he  was 
much  attached,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Archon^  which 
he  had  already  once  filled*  before  he  was  Emperor, 
and  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In 
his  office  of  chief  Magistrate,  he  wore  the  dress  of  the 
country,t  and  celebrated  with  gpreat  magnificence  the 
Dionysian  Games.  He  embellished  Athens  so  much, 
that  one  quarter  of  it  bore  his  name,  and  it  was  said  to 
be  rather  the  city  of  Hadrianus|  than  of  Theseus ;  and 
he  made  the  Athenians  an  annual  present  of  com  and 
money,  gave  them  the  Island  of  Cephalonia,  and 
enabled  them  to  establish  a  colony  in  Delos,  which  was 
called  Hadrianus's  new  Athens.  But  he  conferred 
upon  them  a  more  important  benefit,  in  forming  a  new 
code  of  laws  compiled  firom  those  of  Draco,  Solon,  and 
other  ancient  lawgivers  ;  in  enforcing  an  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  forbidding  the  Senators 
from  farming  the  Public  Revenue,  either  in  their  own 
names  or  by  proxy. 

It  was,  probably,  during  his  residence  at  Athens, 
that  St.  Quadratus,  the  Christian  Bishop  of  that  city, 
and  ArisUdes,  a  Philosopher  of  the  same  persuasion, 
drew  up  an  apology  for  the  Christian  faith,  which  they 
presented  to  him,  backed  by  a  statement  firom  Serenus 
Granianus,  the  Proconsul  of  Asia,  of  the  unjust  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  Hadrianus's  zeal 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  Sovereign  Poutifi^,§ 
and  his  notorious  fondness  for  the  revelry  of  Pagan 
worship,  had  emboldened  the  enemies  of  Christianity ; 
but  lie  now  issued  a  rescript,||  in  which  he  blamed  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  forbade  that  any  Christian  should 
be  punished  unless  convicted  of  a  legal  offence,  and 
directed  that  the  punishment  should  fall  upon  their 
accusers,  if  the  accusation  was  proved  to  be  malicious ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  the  Christians  suffered  any 
molestation  during  his  reign,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
authority.  Lampridius  asserts,  that  he  intended  to 
number  the  Messiah  among  the  Gk>ds  ;^  Temples  were 
actually  built  in  several  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  cities, 
and  left  without  statue  or  dedication.  Others  suppose 
that  they  were  intended  for  his  own  worship ;  but  this 
is  matter  of  conjecture. 

On  his  way  back  to  Italy,  he  visited  Sicily ;  where 
he  ascended  Mount  Etna  to  witness  from  its  sum- 
mit the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  then  returned  to  Rome 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years.  After  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  the  capital,  he  yidded  to  his  love  of 
wandering ;  or  it  is,  perhaps,  more  just  to  say,  prose-, 
cuted  his  comprehensive  plan  for  promoting  the  pros-' 
perity  of  his  subjects,  by  judging  with  his  own  eyes  of 
their  respective  situations.  His  gallies**  conveyed  him 
into  his  African  dominions,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  display  of  loyalty  and  attachment ;  and  the  general 
rejoicing  was  rendered  more  sincere  by  a  circumstance, 
that,  even  in  our  more  enlightened  days,  the  people 
would  be  prone  to  connect  with  the  first  visit  of  a 
Sovereign.    The  earth  had  been  parched  by  drought  for 

•  This  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  during  the 
Consulship  of  that  Emperor  and  Sextius  Afiricanus.  Salmas.  not  ad 
Sport.  19. 

t  DionCaaaius. 

X  Spart.,  Dion  Caasius,  Euseb.  Chrcn.^  and  Scalig. 

J  Spart  22.  |  Eoseb.  Cknm.  if  Alex.  c.  43. 

••  Spart.  13. 
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five  successive  years ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  fimu 
was  attended  by  abundant  rain,  which  was  attributed  to  H*<inttkL 
his  influence  with  the  Gods.  Not  content,  however,  with 
the  honour  which  he  owed  to  accident,  he  remained 
some  time  in  the  country,  gave  directions  for  different 
public  works,  and  rebuilt  a  part  of  old  Carthage,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Adrianopolu, 

From  Africa  Hadrianus  returned  again  to  Rome,  bat  Hcntin] 
only  remained  there  to  make  preparations  for  histoRooei^ 
journey  into  the  East  Having  traversed  the  Asiatic  ^^ 
Provinces  anew,  and  attended  to  the  execution  of  theJP'^^ 
ordinances  he  had  made,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
public  works  he  had  begrun,  during  his  first  visit,  he 
passed  into  Syria,  whither  he  had  previously  sent  mes- 
sengers to  invite  not  only  his  own  Pnefects,  but  the 
Chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  Powers^  to  meet  him.  On 
this  occasion  he  restored  to  ChosroSs,  who  was  amongst 
the  number  of  Potentates  that  paid  their  court  to  him, 
his  captive  daughter,^  and  promised  to  send  him  the 
golden  throne  of  the  Parthian  Monarchs,  which  had 
been  taken  by  Trajanus.  This  act,  his  oonciliatoiy 
manner,  and  not  less,  perhaps,  the  state  of  military 
preparation  in  which  they  found  him,  sobered  the  rest- 
lessness  of  Chosro3s,  and  confirmed  the  pacific  inclina- 
tions of  the  other  Chieftains.  Afler  visiting  Palestine 
and  Arabia,  Hadrianus  went  into  Egypt,  of  which 
country  he  expressed  in  strong  terms,  and  somewhat 
humorously,  his  dislike  and  contempt  in  a  lettert  to 
his  brother-in-law,  which  Vopiscus  has  preserved. 

The  ruins  of  Egypt  were  objects  of  wonder  t^^^!)]^^ 
antiquarian  research,  even  in  those  days.    Hadrianus  ^ 
indulged  his  curiosity  in  exploring,  and,  on  seeing  the 
remains  of  Pompey's  monument,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed,^ 

Tip  tfaoit  ppiBovTi  wo&if  9wavt9  carXeto  ripPov^ 

He  performed  some  rites  §  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
and  built  a  mausoleum  on  the  spot.  It  was  during 
his  stay  in  Egypt,  that  his  favourite,  Antinou8,||  a 
Bithynian  by  birth,  was,  according  to  the  Emperor's 
own  account,  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile.  But  Death  e( 
it  was  believed  that  Antinous  had  become  a  voluntary  ^■'"^ 
sacrifice^  to  some  diabolical  superstition,  in  his  zeal 
for  his  master's  service.  Hadrianus  wept  for  the  &te 
of  his  fiivourite,  and  was  lavish  of  homage  to  his 
memory.  He  restored  the  city  of  Bcmo,  wherein  he 
died,  and  called  it  afler  him,  AntmopolU  ;  and  the  stro- 
logers**  having  discovered  a  new  star,  and  hinted,  in 
order  to  flatter  him  and  divert  his  grief,  that  it  was  the 
soul  of  Antinous,  which  had  found  a  place  amongst  the 
Gods,  he  named  it  the  SiduM  AtUinoi^  and  built  a 
Temple  in  honour  of  him,  in  which  an  Oracle  was 
delivered;  dictated,tt  it  was  said,  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  and  which  excited,  even  in  that  age  of  credu- 
lity, more  ridicule  than  reverence.  Hadrianus  placed 
statues  of  Antinous  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  some 
of  which  are  at  this  day  among  the  most  admifed 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 

In  his  journey  through  Syria,  Hadrianus  had  visited  Benk  «< 
. -    ^kn> 

•  Spart.  13. 

f  SatnmiHu»,S.  Crarierhta  insertMlthe  whoto  of  this  letter,  book 
19,  sec.  3. 

J  Dion  Cassias.  $  Pompeio  parmtavit. 

11  Dion  Cassias. 

^  The  specalatioBS  of  Safanasins  and  Casanbomn,  as  to  the  caoN 
of  Antinous's  deatli,  are  founded  oaly  on  the  passage  of  Dion  CaiRW» 
which  we  have  traniilated  literally. 

**  Caaaub.  mot.  tui  Smtrt. 
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Jerusalem,  and  given  orders  for  its  restoration ;  calling 
it  iE^ia  Capiiolina,  from  bis  own  family  name  and  a 
Temple  of  Japiter  Capitolinus,  which  he  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  Jews,  who  had  long 
been  impatient  of  the  Roman  yoke,  and  had  been,  as 
has  been  noticed,  only  reduced  to  subjection  in  the  first 
year  of  Hadrianus's  reign,  by  the  military  skill  of  Martins 
Turbo,  were  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  Roman  colo- 
nists into  their  Capital,  and  of  Pagan  worship  upon  sacred 
ground.  An  edict  for  the  suppression*  of  the  rite  of 
Circumcision  increased  the  general  disaffection.  They 
kept  quiet  for  a  while,  until  the  Emperor  had  passed 
through  their  country  on  his  return  from  Egypt;  but 
they  were  purposely  negligent  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  arms  required  of  them,  in  the  hopet  that  the 
Romans  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  execution  of 
their  order,  and  leave  them  on  their  hands.  But  as 
soon  as  Hadrianus  was  at  a  distance,  their  defection 
avowed  itself.  Upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence  at 
Athens,  where  he  again  remained  £ome  time,  Hadri- 
anus sent  immediate  reinforcements  to  Tinnius  Rufiis, 
who  commanded  the  Roman  troops  in  Judea,  and 
ordered  Julius  Severus  firom  Britain  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  army ;  but  he  returned  himself 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived,  afier  a  second  absence  of  nearly  seven  years, 
having  accomplished  his  design  of  travelling  through 
the  Empire,  and  seeing  in  person!  all  of  which  he  had 
read. 

The  Jew8,§  now  in  open  rebellion,  were  headed  by 
an  impostor,  called  Barcochebas,  which  signifies  iq 
Hebrew,  Son  of  a  star.  This  bandit,  who,  by  putting 
burning  tow  in  his  mouth,  pretended  to  vomit  fire, 
imposed  himself  upon  his  credulous  countrymen  as  the 
promised  Messiah.  The  rebels  did  not  begin  with 
offensive  operations  on  a  large  scale,  but  encamped 
themselves  in  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the 
country  ;  and  built  forts,  connected  by  subterraneous 
passages,  from  which  they  made  sudden  sallies,  and 
succeeded  in  surprising  small  parties  of  the  Romans. 
These  triff  ingsuccesses,  together  with  the  hope  ofplunder, 
attached  to  their  cause  gpreat  numbers,  both  of  natives 
and  foreigners ;  and  they  ravaged  Syria  and  Judea, 
showing  no  mercy  to  such  as  refused  to  join  them,  and 
especially  to  the  Christians. 

Severus,  well  aware  of  the  force  and  desperation  of 
the  enemy,  avoided  coming  to  a  general  action  ;  but 
di^osed  his  army  so  as  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  attack 
their  divisions  separately,  and  reduce  their  strong  holds 
in  succession.  The  sieg^  and  capture  of  Bithera,  in 
which  Barcodiebas  perished,  was  the  most  remarkable 
event  of  the  war,  and  hastened  its  conclusion.  In  the 
course  of  about  three  years,  which  it  lasted,  the  Jews 
lost  fifty  cities,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty  principal 
towns.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  were 
killed  in  action,  and  an  incalculable  number  perished  by 
want,  disease,  or  fire ;  so  that  the  population  of  Judea 
was  nearly  exterminated. 

The  loss  of  the  Romans,  though  not  stated  by  any 
Hi8torian»  is  supposed  to  have  been  considerable ;  for 
Hadrianns,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  written,  probably, 
before  he  left  the  East,  omitted  |)  the  customary  exor- 
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dium:    Si  voi  liherique  veUri  taletU^   bene  est;    ego     .£Iiinnt 
quidem  et  exercihu  vaUmiu.  Hadrianui. 

Little   mention  is  made  of  Jerusalem  during  this 
war,  but  if  it  was  among  the  number  of  the  cities  that 
were  laid  waste,  it  was  restored  after  the  peace  under 
its  new  name  of  Mlia  Capitolina,     Its  walls  enclosed 
Mount  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  did  not       ^^^ 
take  in  Mount  Sion.     The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito-  Jenualem 
linus  still  existed,  a  marble  swine  was  placed  upon  the  under  the 
g^te  of  Bethlehem,  and  heathen  divinities  occupied  the  "^^  ^^^ 
sacred  places.     An  edict  of  Hadrianus  forbad  the  Jews  rL  ^*r 
from  entering  the  city,*  or  even  from  turning  their  eyes      ^ 
towards  it,  unless  once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
its  overthrow. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  under  Pnxligies 
Hadrianus,  was  foretold,  we  are  informed,  by  the  spon-  which  fore* 
taneous  falling  asunderf  of  Solomon's  sepulchre,  which  *^  *^*  ^•' 
they  held   in   great   reverence,  and  by  the  unwonted  ^1,^  j^^,/ 
boldness  of  the  wolves  and  hyaenas,  who  penetrated  in 
herds  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  ran  howling  about 
the  streets.     Severus,  who  had  done  such  good  service 
as  a  General,  afler  he  had  established  the  tranquillity  of 
Judea,  obtained  the  Prefecture  of  Bithynia,  where  the 
wisdom  and  integrity^  of  his  administration  were  pro- 
verbial in  the  days  of  Dion  Cassius. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  irruption  of  the  Alani,§  Irruption  of 
one  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  committed  g^at  de-  ^^^  ^*"'' 
predations  in   Media   and   Armenia,    and   threatened      ^'  ^' 
Cappadocia ;  but  finding  Flavins  Arrianus,  the  Roman 
Prefect  of  Uiat  Province,  better  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception than  they  had  anticipated,  they  retreated,  and 
in  this  quarter  also  peace  was  soon  restored. 

When  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  Hadrianus  was  fond  of  Hadrianus*! 
retiring,  like  other  wealthy  individuals,)!  to  his  cotmtry  ^***  .•* 
villa ;  which  was  beautifiilly  situated  at  the  foot  of  *  *^^"- 
the  heights  of  Tivoli,  and  in  adorning  which  nothing 
had  been  spared  that  money  and  labour  could  produce, 
or  art  and  luxury  devise.  It  had  been  his  object  to 
form  a  delightfiil  retreat  for  the  decline  of  life,  which 
should  revive  the  recollection  of  such  remarkable  places 
as  had  most  interested  him  in  earlier  years,  and  most 
struck  his  imagination  during  his  travels.  His  Tibur- 
tine  villa  occupied  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,^  and 
contained  exact  models  (the  traces  of  which  are  still 
discernible)  of  the  Lyceum,  Academy,  Prytaneum,  and 
Poecile  of  Athens,  the  Canopus  of  Egypt,  and  the  Yale 
of  Tempe  in  Thessaly.**  The  fictions  too  of  the  Poets 
were  here  represented  in  miniature;  part  of  the 
pleasure  gfrounds  were  laid  out  in  imitation  of  the 
descriptions  of  Tartarus  and  the  Elysian  fields.  The 
Imperial  Palace,  Baths,  Temples,  Theatres,Iiibraries,  and 
Barracks  for  the  body  gHard,  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  space.  The  exquisite  basso-relievo  of  Antinous  ui 
the  villa  Albani,  the  Flora,  the  Egyptian  Antinous,  the 
two  Centaurs,  and  the  two  Fauns  of  red  marble,  in  the 
Museum  on  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  Vatican,  which  were 
dug  up  firom  among  these  ruins,  vouch  for  the  surpass- 
ing excellence  of  Uie  settlpture  thai  deeorated  these 
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Biography,  buildings ;  the  vast  number  of  mutilated  statues  which 
have  been  discovered  testify  its  profusion.     Though 
none  of  the  more  perishable  paintings  have  been  spared 
by  Time,  we  know  that  there  was  no  lack*  of  them ; 
and  we  may  conclude  firom  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the 
Capitoline  Doves,  which  was  also  found  here,  that  the 
Art  in  those  days  was  cultivr^ed  with  g^eat  success. 
Antiquaries  have   been   enabled,    from    the  different 
ruins,  to  conjecture  with  great  probability  the  situation 
of  all  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spartianus  ;  but  that 
of  the  Canopus  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
discovery  of  many  Egyptian  images,  and  of  the  statue 
of  the  God  himself,  now  preserved   in   the   Capitol, 
lliis  Canopus  was  an  imitation,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,t  at  Canopus  in  Eg^pt,  near  the 
canal|  which  ran  from  that  place  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  Bacchanalian  rites  of  the  divinity. 
If  Hadrianus  indulged  his  taste  in  the  decoration  of 
his  own  villa,  he  did  not  allow  his  predilection  for  this 
delightful,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  creation  of  his 
fancy  to  engross  too  much  of  his  time,  or  interfere  with 
the  projection  of  works  of  public  usefulness.     He  is 
acknowledged  to  have  surpassed  all  Princes,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  undertakings  of  this  description.     In 
Rome  he  restored  or  rebuilt  all  the  public  edifices§ 
that  had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  Time  or  accident ; 
and  with  singular  modesty  he  forebore  to  take  the  credit 
to  himself,  and  directed  that  they  should  only  bear  the 
names  of  their  original  founders.     The  Pantheon,  the 
Julian  Parks,  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  the  Baths  of 
Agrippa,  and  a  variety  of  Temples,  are  amongst  the 
number  of  these.    The  Athensum,||  an  institution  for 
the  encouragement  of  Literature,    the  bridge^  over 
the  Tiber,  (now  called  Ponte  SL  Angela^)   and  the 
Temple  of  Trajanus,  were  exclusively  his  own  oflspring ; 
and  on  these  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  placed.     Tlie 
superb  mausoleum,  which  he  designed  as  a  la;$t  resting- 
place  for  his  own  ashes,  was  one  of  the  proudest  orna- 
ments of  the  city,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  the  massive 
solidity  of  the  masonry,  than  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  decorations.     It  was  surrounded  by  a  double  tier  of 
marble  columns,  and  by  innumerable  statues,  placed  in 
niches  in  the  intercolumniations,  and  on  the  cornices. 
It  is  now  the  citadel  of  modem  Rome,  under  the  title 
of  Coitd  8t  Angdo.** 

The  removal  ofNero's  colossal  obelisk,  a  work  in  which 
four  and  twenty  elephantsff  were  employed,  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  number  of  Hadrianus's  works.  There 
was  scarcely  a  city  or  town  of  any  note  in  his  domi- 
nions which  could  not  boast  of  substantial  proofs  of  his 
munificence  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
He  informed  himself  of  their  wants  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  supplied  them  accordingly  with  Baths,  Aqueducts, 
Harbours,  and  other  works  of  public  utility;^  and  pro- 
vided for  their  enjoyments,  by  erecting  Theatres,  and 


•  Aurel.  Vict.  f  Strabo,  17,  551.  t  Spart.  19. 
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Ijf  This  bridge,  repaired  by  different  Popes,  wu  last  restored  by  the 
architect  Bernini,  under  Clement  IX.,  and  adorned  with  the  balus- 
trade and  statues  as  it  stands  at  present   Vasi,  Guid.  di  Rom. 

**  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  Gothic  wars,  according  to 
Procopius,  used  this  mausoleum  as  a  fortress,  and  broke  down  the 
•tatues  and  columns  to  hurl  them  at  the  besiegers.  Constantine  the 
Great  found,  however,  many  beautiful  columns  remaining,  which  be- 
came the  omamei^ti  of  his  Christian  churches. 
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instituting  Games.  To  some  towns  he  sent  sappUes  of  ^Vun » 
grain ;  to  others  he  granted  immunities,  or  made  3^*'^^'^"'^ 
donations  of  money.  Nice  and  Nicodemia,^  both 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  of  Rome 
871,  were  rebuilt  by  his  liberality;  and  he  restorad 
several  other  cities,  which  were  called  after  him,  in 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  for  which  last  country  be 
showed  great  partiality. t  At  Athens  he  built  a  Temple 
to  Juno,  another  to  Jupiter  Panellenion,}  and  a  Pan- 
theon ;  and  he  completed,  upon  a  grand  scale,  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  left  unfinished  by  Antiochns  Epi- 
phanes,  and  styled,  ^JTnum  in  tenu  inchoatian  pro 
magnUudint  Dei,% 

He  was  fond,  too,  of  visiting  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
men  of  past  Ages,  and  perpetuating  their  memory  by 
the  erection  of  some  new  monument  Beside  that  of 
Pompey,  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  inspected  that 
of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea,||  and  raised  a  pillar  upon 
it,  for  which  he  himself  wrote  the  inscription. 

When  Spartianus  affirms  that  Hadrianus  made  a 
passage  for  the  waters  of  the  Lake  fVictnui,^  he  can 
only  mean  that  he  cleared  the  canal  which  Claudioa 
had  carried  through  the  heait  of  the  moimtain  to  diahk 
its  waters  into  the  river  Lyris,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  such  labour  of  neariy  twelve  years  condnuance,  as 
Pliny  assures  us,  can  only  be  conceived  by  eye-wit- 
nesses,** and  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
scribe. Whatever  Hadrianus  did,  was,  if  it  had  the 
same  object,  equally  ineflTectual ;  for  the  lake  atili 
washes  its  wonted  shores,  and  continues  to  deserve  its 
ancient  reputation  :tt 

TitrtA  ft  Fuemtu  tmM, 
TV  iiqmdi  JUvirt  iaetu.XX 

Hadrianus  made  an  essential  improvement  in  thel^ntenn 
administration  of  justice  at  Rome.  The  Praetorian  ^^ 
edict,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  Tribunals,  was  merely 
an  annual  law  which  did  not  survive  the  authority  of 
the  existing  Prteior,^  and  could  be  altered  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  successor;  but,  by  the  Emperors 
desire,  Salvius  Julianus,  an  eminent  lawyer,  drew  up 
an  edict,  digested  from  those  of  the  ancient  Pnetors, 
which  was  established  as  perpetual.  At  Rome,  and  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  Empire,  wherein  he  made  tempo- 
rary residence,  he  frequently  administered  justice  in 
person. 

Hadrianus's  Laws  reflect  more  lasting  honour  upon  HaJvMi 
his  memory  than  even  the  sumptuousness  of  his  public  Uvt 
works.  Although  he  considered  it  one  of  the  iint 
duties  of  a  Sovereign  to  settle  disputes  by  equitable 
decisions,  he  did  not  trust  entirely  to  his  own  knor- 
ledge,  or  his  own  natural  feeling  of  ri^ht  and  wroiig. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  made  a  point  of  consulting  tiifi 
most  eminent  Lawyers  within  his  reach.  Julius  Cdsu^ 
Salvius  Julianus,||||  the  compiler  of  the  perpetual  edict ; 
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Biography,  und  Nemtius   Priscus,  all  persons   approved  by  the 
^  Senate,*  were  those  at  Rome  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  recurring.     The  whole  of  Italy  was,  before 
his  time,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Consuls 
and  the  Senate.     The  local  Magistrates  decided  in  all 
ordinary  causes,  but  referred  afiairs  of  importance  to 
Jurisdictioii  the  Consuls,  who«  in  their  turn,  laid  them  before  the 
of  four  Cob-  Senate.     Hadrianus  changed  this  system ;  he  divided 
suUr  per-    j(^]y  Jnto  four  districts,  to  each  of  which  he  appointed  a 
sons  in  Italy.  ^^^  of  Consular  dignity,  who  had  in  his  own  depart- 
ment the  same  authority  that  the  Proconsuls  exercised 
in  the  Provinces. 
^^i  .  His  code,  as  it  ameliorated  the  condition  of  an  un- 

respectiDg  happy  and  hitherto  neglected,t  though  numerous  class 
of  his  subjects,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  place 
amongst  the  best  Princes  of  antiquity.  He  abolished 
the  sanguinary  and  preposterous  law,  by  which  all  the 
Slaves,  without  distinction,  of  a  master  who  had  been 
assassinated  in  his  own  domain,  (no  matter  by  whom,) 
if  the  assassin  was  not  discovered,  were  condemned  to 
death,  or  to  the  torture,  and  ordered  that  the  punish- 
ment should  extend  only  to  such  as  might  have  foreseen 
the  danger,  or  who  had  neglected  to  afford  assistance  at 
the  time.  He  deprived  the  masters  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  who,  in  cases  of 
great  delinquency,  were  to  be  brought  before  a  Magis- 
trate for  their  sentence ;  md  he  forbade  the  use  of  private 
prisons,!  in  which  their  owners  had  previously  confined 
them  at  discretion,  in  chains,  or  to  hard  labour,  and 
which  had  too  olten  afforded  a  facility  for  the  surrepti- 
tious detention  of  free  persons.  He  made  it  illegal 
also  to  sell  them  to  the  bagnio-keepers  and  fencing 
masters,  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  or  gladiatorial 
combat,  as  had  been  before  the  custom,  without  judicial 
authority. 

Hadrianus*s  rigour  to  fraudulent  bankrupts  had  a 
b^Mkru*^  wholesome  effect  in  preventing  the  frequency  of  failures. 
•i»d  ireuure  ^*  '^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  them  whatever  property  they 
had  secreted  for  their  private  enjoyment,  but  ordered 
them  to  be  publicly  whipped.  He  passed  an  equitable 
law,  which  is  renewed  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
respecting  treasure  discovered  in  the  earth.  If  found 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  it  became  his  exclusive 
property ;  if  the  ground  belonged  to  another,  the  finder 
had  a  right  to  half  the  profits  ;  and  if  discovered  upon 
public  ground,  he  was  obliged  to  share  it  with  the 
Imperial  Treasury. 

Hadrianus  prohibited  the  promiscuous  bathing  of  the 
sexes  in  the  Public  Baths  ;§  but  this  prohibition  had 
no  durable  effect  in  restraining  the  attachment  of  the 
Roman  ladies  to  this  indecent  practice,  for  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  occasion  to  renew  the  edict.  He  directed 
also  that  the  Baths  should  not  be  opened,  unless  for 
invalids,  until  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day  (two  hours 
after  noon.) 

One  of  his  laws  allowed  to  the  children  of  proscribed 
persons,  whose  estates  had  formerly  been  confiscated, 
one-  twelfth  of  the  property  of  their  parents.  He  seques- 
tered the  estates  of  idiots,  unless  they  had  children,  in 
which  caae  they  retained  them  under  proper  guardian- 
ship.    He  appointed  tutors  to  minors  whose  fiithers 

•  Sptrt.  18.  t  Ibid.  18, 32. 

X  A  Uw,  abolishing  to  gremt  a  convenience  for  gntiiViag  ven- 
Seance,  and  lecuring  the  suocett  of  claodeitine  intrigues,  did  not  loqg 
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died  intestate,*  and  in  many  instances  took  that  office 
upon  himself.  Persons  who  reduced  their  families  to 
distress  by  squandering  their  possessions  were  con- 
demned by  one  of  his  ordinances  to  a  punishment 
which  resembles,  in  milder  form,  the  modern  pillory, 
^they  were  exposed  to  shame  in  the  Amphitheatre.  But 
the  minor  regulations  of  Police  did  not  escape  his 
attention  ;  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers,  he 
forbade  the  custom  of  riding  on  horseback  in  the  streets, 
and  prohibited  the  driving  of  heavy  loaded  carriages 
into  Rome.t  He  revived  certain  sumptuary  laws,  and 
was  rigid  in  prohibiting  the  Knights  and  Senators  firom 
appearing  in  public  without  the  insignia  of  their  respec- 
tive ranks. 

Hadrianus,  although  a  strenuous  disciplinarian,  was 
much  beloved  by  his  soldiers, ^  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely liberal.  He  doubled  the  usual  largesse  to 
them,§  on  his  accession  to  the  Empire ;  never  omitted 
to  confer  some  mark  of  his  favour  upon  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves;  was  always  ready  to  assist 
the  distressed ;  provided  for  such  as  were  worn  out  in 
the  service,  and  visited  the  sick  in  hospital. 

It  was  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  the  well  disci- 
plined state  of  his  army,  which  kept  the  barbarous 
nations  upon  the  firontiers  of  the  Empire  in  awe,  and  to 
his  personal  attention  to  the  fortifications,  depots  of 
arms,  and  military  stores  of  all  descriptions,  that  he 
owed  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  has  been  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  arms,  by  making 
large  presents  to  foreign  Kings,  to  secure  their  friendly 
disposition,  and  by  paying  a  pension  to  the  Sarmatians 
to  restrain  their  attacks  upon  his  firontier.  But  degrad- 
ing as  such  a  system  might  be^  the  precedent  had 
been  established  by  Domitianus,  and  his  best  apology 
for  not  departing  firom  it,  is  the  fact  of  his  having  em- 
ployed the  peace,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  break,  in 
ameliorating  the  internal  Government  of  the  Empire,  and 
restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  army,  which, 
afler  a  series  of  easy  conquests,  had  become  luxurious 
and  insubordinate. 

Hadrianus  was  an  innovator,  but  he  reformed  abuses 
and  introduced  new  regulations  gradually  and  with 
judgment;  and  he  only  grafted  them  upon  the  ordi- 
nances of  Trajanus,  none  of  which  he  permitted  himself 
to  rescind.  It  is  the  best  praise  of  his  alterations, 
whether  in  the  general  polity  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Imperial  household,  or  in  the  military 
service,!  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  confirmed  by  his  inmiediate 
successors,  and  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  And  it  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration,  that 
during  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen  years  firom  the  seat 
of  Government,  spent  principally  in  remote  parts  of  his 
dominions,  there  was  no  commotion  in  Italy;  and, 
that  amongst  the  Romans,  however  fickle  and  inclined 
to  sedition,  there  was  no  conspiracy  against  him  during 
his  reig^,  if  we  except  that  of  the  four  Consular  men, 
soon  after  his  accession.  One  of  these  sought  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  his  command  in  Syria,  and  two  others, 
Palma  and  Celsus,  were  his  ^arly  enemies,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  his  adoption  by  Trajanus.^ 


^lianus 
Hadrianus. 


His  militate 
regalationi. 


•  Spart.  33. 

t  Ibid.  33.    The  vidtb  of  the  streets^  if  we  may  judge  by  thosi 
of  Pompeii,  made  soeh  a  regulation  wj  necmary. 
'  Spart  31.  §  Ibid.  5. 

DionCaisios.  1  Sptrt  4* 
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ners. 


Hadrianus  was  scrupulously  observant  of  respect  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  At  his  entertainments  he 
always  rose  to  receive  the  Senators^*  and  placed  him- 
self fourth  at  table  ;t  he  waited  upon  the  Praetors  and 
Consuls  at  their  installation,  and  on  their  public  days 
as  a  private  individual ;  to  the  latter  he  oflen  acted  as 
assessor,  and  assisted  them  in  their  judicial  proceedings. 
But  he  disliked  the  irksome  etiquette  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  dispensed  with  the  observance  of  it  in  others. 
He  was  accessible  to  all;  polite  in  manner  to  the 
meanest ;{  affectionate  to  his  friends ;  and  he  showed 
a  contempt  for  the  mistaken  pride  of  those  Princes 
who,  under  the  apprehension  of  lowering  their  dignity, 
deprive  themselves  of  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  bestow  upon  the  private  life 
of  an  absolute  Sovereign  higher  praise  than  is  con- 
veyed in  the  observation  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  though 
he  was  kind  to  his  associates,  visited  them  when  they 
were  sick,  attended  their  family  festivities,  and  made 
himself  at  home  in  their  houses ;  though  he  honoured 
the  memory  of  many  of  them  with  statues  in  the 
Fori/fn,§  and  paid  the  same  compliment  to  others  during 
their  lifetime,  they  were  yet  never  known  to  presume 
upon  these  distinctions,  to  become  insolent  to  others, 
or  receive  bribes,  as  had  been  customary  under  former 
Emperors,  to  give  information  of  what  passed  in  the 
Palace.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  he  was  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  respected  by 
them  ;  and  we  find  by  other  testimony  that  he  was  a 
judicious  and  careful  master  of  his  owp  household.  To 
detect  the  roguery  of  the  purveyors  of  his  entertain- 
ment8,||  and  to  prevent  their  providing  coarser  and 
cheaper  fare  for  the  meaner  guests,  he  would  ofleu 
order  dishes  to  be  brought  from  the  furthest  tables 
to  his  own ;%  and  he  resisted  the  encroaching  spirit 
of  his  servants,  and  kept  them  in  their  proper  sphere. 
Seeing  once  a  servant  of  his  walking  familiarly 
between  two  Senators,**  he  immediately  sent  an 
attendant  to  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  say  to 
him,  ''  Noli  inter  eos  ambulare  quorum  ease  adhucpotea 
9ervtu,**ff 

Well  aware  of  the  mischief  arising  from  a  system 
of  favouritism,  and  attributing  many  of  the  abuses  of 
former  reigns  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  Imperial 
freed  men,  who  held  the  principal  offices  of  the  house- 
hold, and  assumed  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
he  was  desirous  that  his  own  should  not  be  supposed 
to  have  any  power  over  him,||  and  he  punished  them 
if  he  discovered  that  they  had  boasted  of  being  in  his 
favour.  He  never  appointed  any  of  them  secretary  or 
auditor  of  petitions ;  and  he  was  the  first  Emperor  who 
gave  these  important  employments  to  Roman  Knight8.§§ 

It  is  only  negative  praise  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
did  not  suffer  under  his  government  from  forfeiture  and 
unjust  confiscation  of  their  property,||||  so  fi'equent  under 
former  Emperors,  but  he  showed  'his  disinterestedness 
in  discountenancing  the  unnatural  custom  of  making 


$  Dion  CassitiB. 


♦  Spart.  22. 

I  Spart.  20. 

Jl  Spart.  17. 

4  lliese  eatertainments  wert  probably  supplied  by  contract ;  and 
as  the  guests  reclined  round  a  number  of  small  tables,  it  was  easy 
for  the  pun'eyora  to  furnish  scantily  those  who  were  least  conspicuous. 

**  The  middle  place  in  aittinf  or  walking  waa  the  post  of  honour 
Casaub.  not,  ad  l^arL 

ft  Spart.  21.  IX  Ibid. 

a  Ibid.  22.  ||[|  Dion  Caisius 


the  Emperor  heir  to  private  property  ;*  by  which,  to  /Qianus 
gratify  the  servile  vanity  of  the  testators,  many  families  Htdnuia 
were  impoverished  or  ruined.  He  refused  the  ii^eritance  ^""^r^ 
of  persons  not  known  to  him ;  and  would  only  accept    ^'^° 
that  of  his  friends,  when  they  died  childless.  j*.^' 

It  is  a  remarkable  trace  of  the  Republican  Constitao  IJ' 
tion  still  subsisting  in  the  Government,  and  a  no  less  \^^ 
striking  instance  of  Hadrianus's  respect  for  the  Aristo-  His 
cracy,  and  of  moderation  in  an  absolute  Monarch,  that  the  nodc^. 
Ambassadors  of  Vologesus  and  the  Jazyges  were  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  Senate,  and  that  he  was  then  by 
the  resolution  of  that  body  commissioned  to  reply  to 
them.  Careful  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Ro** 
mans,  the  maxim  which  he  often  repeated  in  the  assem* 
bly  of  the  people,  and  in  the  Senate,  was  very  flattering, 
That  in  his  government  of  the  Commonwealth  he  would 
recollect  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  people,  not  his 
own.t  He  was  not  fond  of  pomp,  and,  satisfied  with 
the  reality  of  power,  was  indifferent  to  titles.  That  of 
Imperator  he  took  but  twice,  and  he  assumed  the  Con- 
sulship but  three  times  during  his  reign,  though  be 
gfranted  a  third  Consulate  to  several  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, who  were  thus  upon  a  footing  with  himself,  in  this 
respect,  and  he  conferred  the  honour  of  a  second  upon  a 
g^at  number.  To  avoid  the  restraint  of  a  long  train 
of  attendants,  he  was  frequently  carried  in  a  litter  into 
the  city,^  and  he  refused  to  give  his  consent  to  a  decree, 
which  appointed  the  celebration  of  his  name,  and  acts 
of  munificence  with  Games  in  the  Circus,§  besidei 
those  already  observed  in  honour  of  his  birth. 

In  his  own  third  Consulate  he  acted  only  during  four  l^'i^ 
months,  but  he  was  attentive,  during  that  period,  to^^,^;^ 
duties  of  the  oflice.     Though  he  would  not  engross  si  j.  i^r^oa 
Rome  honours,  which  were  an  object  of  ambition  to  theatieic^'^ 
principal  and  most  respectable  Senators,  he  always  paid  Kap>n 
the  other  cities  of  the  Empire,  in  which  he  prolonged 
his  visit,  the  compliment  of  assuming  the  title,  and  per- 
sonally discharging  the  functions  of  chief  Magistrate 
He  acted  as  Prator  in  Etruria;  as  Dictator,  JEdilis, 
and  Triumvir  in  different  cities  of  Latium ;  as  Archn 
at  Athens ;  as  flrst  civil  officer  at  Adoia  in  Picennm, 
whence  his   family  took  its  origin,  and  in  his  own 
country.ll 

Hadrianus  was  a  firenerous  patron  of  the  Arts  andHue^^ 
Sciences,  in  all  of  which  he  was  himself  a  proficient,  ^^^^^^ 
and  which  flourished  during  his  reign.     He  delighted  ^;,f^ 
in  the  society  of  learned  men,  and  admitted  also  to  his 
intimacy  the  first  artists  of  the  age ;  and  at  his  table 
intellectual  enjoyment  took  place  of  the  gross  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  for  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  been  notorious.     His  Biographers  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  the  only  dish  for  which  he  showed 
a  preference,  a  pheaaant-pie.^    In  general,  he  did  not 
drink  any  wine  at  dinner,**  but  he  was  no  Cynic,  sod 
promoted  cheerful  conversation. 

But  Hadrianus's  bane  was  his  ambition  of  passing  for  Ifoj«^ 
an  universal  genius,  his  desire  of  being  preeminent  in  J^^^ 

*  Spart  18. 

t  £i  in  senatu  fi  in  concume  $ape  dixit:  iia  te  retnpdOctm 
getturam,  ut  tciret  PopuH  rem  esie,  non  propriam.     Spart  8. 

{  DioB  Cassius.  ^  Spart.  8. 

II  Spart.  19.  If  Spartianus  meau  ItaUca,  this  does  not  argue  vitli 
Dion'fl  aaturance  that  he  did  not  revitit  his  own  conatiT.  He  sMy 
perhaps,  however,  have  taken  the  office  in  abteoce  ;  probably,  is  ^ 
case,  during  his  residence  at  Tarragona, 

1[  Tttraphannaatmde/aaianOjiuminefpemSetenutuk,  SpsrtSI* 

••  Dion  Cassius. 
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Bio^ripby.  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  accomplishment. 
He  encouraged  learning,  and  promoted  merit ;  he  was 
fond  of  eng^ing  men  of  talent  in  argument,  of  con* 
tending  with  them  in  composition  on  Poetical  or  Scien- 
tific subjects,  and  of  propounding  questions,  aa  for 
example,  in  the  college  of  Alexandria,  and  ou  other 
more  private  occasions ;  and  he  delighted  in  solving 
those  proposed  to  him;*  he  was  unwilling  to  retain 
Professors  in  situations  for  which  they  had  not  sufficient 
capacity  ;t  yet  he  was  peevishly  impatient  of  the  reputa- 
tion even  of  those  whom  he  had  himself  brought  for- 
ward, if  it  came  in  competition  with  his  own.  Amongst 
several  whom  Spartianus  mentions  as  having  felt  the 
effects  of  his  displeasure,  was  Favorinus,  whom  he  had 
particularly  distinguished ;  a  Gaul  by  birth,  but,  by  his 
own  account,  a  Greek  in  acquirements,  and  one  of  the 
first  Philosophers  and  Orators  of  his  time.  How  he  fell 
into  disgrace  we  are  not  informed,  unless  it  was  on 
account  of  his  reputation  of  Astrology,}  a  science  to 
which  Hadrianus  was  partial.  The  author  just  quoted  has 
preserved  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  shows  that  he  was 
something  of  a  courtier.  To  some  of  his  friends,  who 
upbraided  him  with  yielding  to  the  Emperor  in  argfu- 
ment,  when  he  had  the  best  of  it,  he  replied^  "  You 
deceive  yourselves,  my  friends,  would  you  not  have  me 
believe  in  the  superior  learning  of  a  man  who  is  backed 
by  thirty  legions  ?"§  This  Favorinus  had  sufficient 
address  to  escape  punishment  also  ;  he  had  refused 
to  discharge  some  public  trust  at  Aries,  his  native  place, 
and  the  matter  was  carried  before  Hadrianus,  who  was 
little  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  exemption.  Favo- 
rinus came  into  Court,  and  protesting  that  his  master 
Dion  Chrysostom  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
commanded  him  to  serve  his  country  like  a  good  citi« 
zen,  withdrew  his  suit,  and  promised  to  obey.||  The 
Emperor  was  much  displeased,  but  was  obliged  to 
pardon  him.  When  the  Athenians,  aware  that  Favorinus 
was  in  discredit  with  Hadrianus,  threw  down  his  brazen 
statue,  which  had  been  erected  in  their  city,  he  exclaimed 
with  great  unconcern,  '*  Socrates  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  off  as  cheaply."  Dionysius  of  Miletum  was  less 
discreet.^  Hadrianus  had  made  him  a  Roman  Knight, 
given  him  the  government  of  a  Province,  and  procured 
his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Alexandria;  but  hav- 
ing aflerwards  patronised  his  rival  Heliodorus,  and 
made  him  his  principal  secretary,  Dionysius  could  not 
conceal  his  pique  and  mortification,  and  observed  to 
him,  "  Caesar  may  bestow  honours  and  favours  upon 
you,  but  he  can  never  make  you  an  Orator;"  a  remark 
which  Hadrianus  did  not  forgive.  This  unfortunate  jea- 
lousy, so  unworthy  of  a  great  mind,  made  Hadrianus  act 
inconsistently,  and  tarnished  the  glory  which  his  mag- 
nanimity otherwise  would  have  deserved.  He  forgot  as 
Emperor  the  injuries  he  had  received  as  a  private 
man;**  he  gave  no  ear  to  the  accusations  of  treason 
which  had  been  pardoned  by  Trajanus ;  but  the  same 
Prince,  who  on  his  accession  to  absolute  dominion  had 
generously  met  his  bitterest  enemy  with  a  reassuring 


*  We  have  followed  M.  de  Tillemont'i  interpreUtioo  of  the  text, 
Spart  20,— "  Propo»/a«  diuolvii'^  which  Crericr  understands, 
'  solved  his  own  problems.'' 

t  Crevier  pretends  that  he  rewarded  them  for  their  incapacity,  to 

3pite  men  of  greater  eminence.    But  the  passage,  Spart.  16,  evi- 
entjy  means  that  he  got  rid  of  them  in  a  handsome  way. 
iP-*^rved  in  Aulas  Geilius.  §  Spart.  16. 

Dion  Cassius.  ^  PbUostr.  Dion  Cassias. 

••  Spart.  17. 


salutation,  was  not  proof  against  the  taunt  of  a  iGIianus 
rival  in  knowledge.  Apollodorus,  the  celebrated  ar-  '»*^"*"»*«' 
chitect,  who  had  planned  most  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Trajanus,  was  conversing  with  thatPrince  on  architectural 
subjects,  when  Hadrianus  joined  in  the  conversation, 
and  made  some  not  very  sapient  observation:  *'Go, 
and  paint  thy  gourds,  for  thou  truly  art  ignorant  of 
these  matters,"*  cried  the  petulant  architect.  Hadrianus 
was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  with 
this  style  of  painting.  When  aflerwards  he  had  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  he  passed  sentence  of  banish- 
ment on  the  unsuspecting  Apollodorus  for  some  trifling 
offence,  and  still  bearing  in  mind  the  contempt  he  had 
shown  for  his  skill  in  architecture,  and  desirous  to 
prove  to  him  that  a  beautiful  edifice  could  be  raised 
without  his  assistance,  he  sent  to  him  in  his  exile  a 
plan  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  of  Rome,  which  he 
had  built  himself.  It  was  a  noble  building,  and  was 
one  of  the  objects  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
Emperor  Constans,  when  he  came  to  Rome  ;  but  it  had 
great  feults.  Hadrianus  desired  Apollodorus's  opinion, 
and  the  architect,  not  intimidated  by  disgrace,  gave  it 
sincerely.  He  wrote  word  to  his  Imperial  rivid,  that  he 
should  have  made  his  Temple  loftier  and  larger,  that  it 
might  have  been  a  more  conspicuous  object  from  the 
Via  Sacra^  which  it  overlooked,  and  have  served  as  a 
receptacle  for  machinery  which,  secretly  concealed  there, 
might  have  been  suddenly  introduced  with  great  efkd 
into  the  adjacent  Amphitheatre.t  The  statues  too, 
which  were  in  a  sitting  posture,  were  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Temple ;  *'  for,"  added  he,  ''  if  the  God- 
desses should  rise  and  wish  to  take  the  air,|  they  could 
not  get  out. "  Hadrianus  could  not  forgive  the  boldness 
of  a  rival  architect,  who  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  those 
of  the  world,  to  a  mistake  which  it  was  too  late  to 
correct,  and  Apollodorus  paid  for  his  triumph  with  his 
life.  This  Temple,  of  which  part  of  tlie  vatilt  remains, 
has  stood  amid  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  city,  as  a 
monument  of  Hadrianus  s  weakness ;  its  ruins  crown  an 
eminence  by  the  side  of  the  Via  Sacra^  close  to  the 
Coliseum,  and  every  Roman  Cicerone,  in  pointing  it 
out  to  the  stranger  as  the  work  of  a  Royal  architect, 
relates  the  luckless  fate  of  Apollodorus. 

Hadrianus  was  not  above  aiming  at  singularity  in  Criti-  Hishninour, 
cism,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  in  so  finished  a  scholar, 
as  he  is  proved  to  have  been  by  the  united  testimony  ot 
all  his  Biographers,§  a  perverse  and  vitiated  taste. 
Not  content  with  affecting  an  obscure  and  antiquated 
style  in  his  own  writings  and  conversation,  he  pretended 
to  prefer  Antiochus  of  Colophon,  a  Poet  not  much 
known  even  in  those  days,  (though  mentioned  with 
some  commendation  by  Horace,  Dionysius  of  HaliCar- 
nassus,  and  Quinctilian,)  to  Homer ;  Cato  the  elder  to 
Cicero ;  Ennius  to  Virgil ;  Celius  the  Historian  to 
Sallust ;  and  he  spoke  slightingly  of  Plato.  Spartianus 
affirms,  that  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  humour, 
but  the  only  traces  of  it  which  are  preserved,  are  a 


*  Dion  Cassius. 


t  Xiphilin*s  translation  has  '*  Templum  Vmeria,  wod  Bommfedi^" 

It  in  the  original  the  passage  stands  <*  t5  rnt  'Af^rnt  rnt  rt'Ftif»$it 
iS  ri  liAytmufut,**  m.t.X.  and  it  18  called  at  this  day  the  **  Tempio  di 


but 

Ventre  i  Rama. 

X  Crevier  says,  the  niches  were  so  small,  that  if  they  rose  they 
would  breiJi  their  heads ;  we  translate  literally  from  Dion  Cassius 

&  Dion  Cassius,  Spart.,  Eutrop.,  Aurel.  Vict 
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parody  on  some  lines  of  the  Poet  Floras,*  and  his  reply 
to  a  man  who  presented  himself  ag^in  with  dyed  hair, 
to  make  a  request  which  his  grey  locks  had  failed  to 
obtain.  Hadrianus,  instantly  recognising  his  petitioner, 
disappointed  him  by  observing,  *'  Ja/m  hoc  tuo  patri 
negttvi,  t 

If  Hadrianus's  inquisitive  disposition  had  only  sought 
gratification  in  visiting  all  the  spots  of  the  Globe  which 
he  had  found  mentioned  in  books  ;l  if  it  had  only  been 
Indulged  in  scratinizing  the  conduct  of  the  public 
functionaries,  and  the  integrity  of  his  immediate  oflicers, 
it  had  added  to  his  fame.  But  his  curiosity  extended 
to  the  transactions  of  common  life,  and  encouraged  a 
system  of  etpionage  amongst  his  attendants.  Hav- 
ing heard  that  a  wealthy  Roman  had  received  a  letter 
from  his  wife  in  the  country,  complaining  of  his  for- 
getting her  amid  the  g^aiety  and  dissipation  of  the 
city,  he  took  occasion  to  reproach  the  tardy  husband 
with  his  bachelor  revelries:  *'What,"  cried  the  as- 
tonished citizen,  "has  my  wife  written  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  me  ?'*$  But  we  may  attribute  mueh  more 
serious  consequences  to  this  weakness,  of  which  his 
newsmongers  doubtless  took  advantage,  by  poisoning 
his  mind  against  those  who  were  high  in  his  favour. 
Tatianus,  whose  bloody  counsels  we  have  noticed,  does 
not  inspire  much  pity,  but  he  had  been  his  guar- 
dian ;  and  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  decreased 
favour  of  his  successor,  Martins  Turbo,  of  Similis,  of 
Catilius  Sevenis. 

Turbo,  who  had  done  such  signal  service  in  the  field 
against  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  was  no  less  indefati- 
gable in  his  command  of  the  Household  troops ;  he  was' 
courteous,  but  firm ;  and  attended  day  and  night  upon 
the  Emperor,  to  whose  request  that  he  would  spare  him- 
fielf,  he  replied, "  tov  iirapxov  itn&vra  airoOit^<rK€i¥  2ci.''|| 
Similis,  venerable  in  years  and  character,  who,  when  a 
Centurion  had  reproached  Trajanus  for  giving  him  the 
precedence  of  the  Praefects  who  were  also  waiting  for 
an  audience,  had  accepted  the  office  of  Praetorian  Prs« 
feet  unwillingly,  and  resig^ned  it  voluntarily.  Having 
spent  the  intervening  seven  years  between  his  retreat 
and  his  last  illness  in  the  country,  he  wrote  an  epitaph 
for  his  tomb,  by  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  recol- 
lected his  residence  at  Court  with  much  satisfaction : 
"  Here  lies  Similis,  who  existed  many  years,  and  lived 
but  seven/'  To  Catilius  Sevems^  Hadrianus  had 
intrusted  the  Prefecture  of  Syria,  when  he  lefl  that 
country  to  return  as  Emperor  to  Rome. 

Septicius  Clarus,  the  successor  of  Similis,  and 
Suetonius  Tranquillus,  his  principal  secretary,  were  not 
dismissed  without  just  cause.  These  sycophants 
thought  to  curry  favour  with  their  master  by  treating 
the  Empress  disrespectfully,  but  though  Hadrianus  had 
firequently  said,  that  if  he  had  been  a  private  individual,* 
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1  Tatianus  was  proscribed.  We  do  Dot  find  that  Turbo  lost  bii 
situation ;  Dion  does  not  even  mention  that  he  lost  Hadrianus's 
favour.  The  passage  in  Spartianus  is,  "CatiSwH  Severum  Turbonm 
et  grwHter  intequuhu  ett.  The  latter  was  Praefect  of  the  City  in 
the  last  year  of  Hadrianus's  reign,  and  lost  his  situation  u  hereafter 
mentioned. 


he  would  have  repudiated  her  on  account  of  the  asperity 
of  her  temper,*  he  had  too  much  right  feeling  to  let  HutmnBb 
the  mean  insolence  of  his  dependants  pass  unponished. 
His  unkindness  to  Sabinaf  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  her  death,  but  he  did  not  extend  his  want  of 
affection  for  her  to  her  match-making  aunt.  He  actually 
mourned  for  Plotina,  who  died  about  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  reign*  nine  days,}  and  paid  great  respect  to  her 
memory.  He  built  a  magnificent  Temple  in  honour  of 
her  at  Ntsmes  in  Gkiul,  and  wrote  an  elegy  in  her  praise. 

Hadrianus  was  pasrionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  so  Hislofitf 
eager  in  the  chase  that  he  broke  his  collar-bone ;  and  ^u^ 
on  another  occasion,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  impetuosity 
by  a  serious  fracture  of  the  thigh.  He  was  so  strong  and 
active,  that  he  once  killed  a  wild  boar  with  a  single  blow,} 
and  he  oflen  despatched  a  lion  with  his  own  hand.|  He 
called  a  Town,  which  he  had  founded  in  Mysia,  Adri* 
anoihertBt  because  he  had  a  pleasant  diase  and  killed  a 
bear  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  lover  of  dogs 
and  horses,  and  graced  the  monument  which  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  hunter,  Borysthenes, 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself.  Dion  Cassius 
asserts,  that  he  never  allowed  his  passion  for  the  chase 
to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  public  business ;  hut 
in  his  early  youth  he  indulged  it  to  a  blamable 
excess,^  for  it  was  on  that  account  that  his  guardian 
Trajanus  recalled  him  from  Italioa^  and  kept  him  under 
his  own  eye. 

Hadrianus  had  faith  in  Magic,**  and  was  himself  a 
student  of  that  imaginary  science.  It  had  been  foretold 
to  him,  when  Tribtme  in  the  Mysian  army,  that  his 
star  promised  him  the  £mpire.  He  afterwards  con- 
sulted several  Oracles  on  the  subject,  and  became  so 
great  an  adept  in  Astrology,  that,  as  Spartianus  g^vely 
afllirms,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  in  the 
Calends  of  January,  all  that  was  to  happen  throughout 
the  following  year;  and  even  mentioned  in  this  Alma* 
nack  of  his  existence,  the  exact  hour  of  his  death.tt 
Dion  Cassius  seems  to  imply,  that  the  self-devotion  of 
Antinous  in  Egypt  had  some  connection  with  Hadria* 
nus's  tampering  with  the  Magic  arts. 

Hadrianus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  result  of  his  ex-  Hj^* 
ertions  for  the  real  interests  of  the  Empire,  in  tbe*^^" 
retreat  of  his  Tiburtine  villa.     His  health  had  suffered 
from  hiigae  and  variety  of  climate,  smd  he  was  there 
attacked  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,tt  which  threw  him 
into  a  decline,  and  at  last  terminated  his  life.    As  soon 
as  his  disorder  became   alarming,  he   began  to  be 
anxious,  as  he  had  no  children*  to  adopt  a  successor.§§ 
He  thought  of  Servianus,  of  Fuscus,  his  grandson,  and 
of  several  others,  but  he  found  some  objection  to  all 
of  them ;  and  at  last,  fixed  upon  L.  Ceionius  Commo-  C^*^^ 
dus  Verus,  a  most  unpopular  choice,  which  the  personal  Coaw» 
beauty  of  Conunodus,  his  literary  acquirements,  or^^ 
possibly  some  compunction  for  the  fate  of  his  grand* 
father  Nigrinus,  alone  could  have  prompted :  for,  thou^ 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  his 
delicate  health  and  efieminate  character  rendered  him 
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t  AureU  Vict.  Her  death  preceded  Hadritmit's  only  a  fcw 
months,  so  that  the  eiTect  of  his  unkindnets  upon  her  health  was  bs^ 
verv  rapid. 

{  Dion  Cassius,  vho  asserts  this  gravely. 
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totally  nnfit  to  conduct  the  aflain  of  an  Empire.  He 
was  a  professed  voluptuary.*  His  capacity  for  busi- 
ness was  but  moderate,  and  his  only  redeeming  recom- 
mendations were  his  princely  form,  the  eleg^ce  of  his 
writings,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  his  inoffensive- 
ness. 

Such  as  he  was,however,  Hadrianus,  to  the  regret  and 
surprise  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  Senate,  adopted  himt 
under  the  names  of  Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus  ^lius 
Verus  Cfesar ;  he  gave  Circensian  Oames  to  celebrate 
the  choice ;  made  an  ample  largesse  to  the  soldiers  and 
to  the  people ;  and  personally  attended  the  rejoicings, 
as  much  as  the  state  of  his  health  would  permit.  The 
new  Ciesar  was  created  Frmtor^  honoured  with  the  Con- 
sulship, and  sent  to  govern  the  Province  of  Pannonia. 

He  obtained  some  credit  in  his  command,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  prospects  and  the  partiality  of 
Hadrianus,  attention  was  paid  to  every  request  con- 
tained in  his  letters.  But  when  Hadrianus  found  that 
the  health  of  his  adopted  son  rapidly  declined,  and 
that  he  was  so  feeble  and  enervated,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  military  exercises,t  he  began  to  repent  his 
choice  ;  and,  alluding  to  the  deification  which  gene- 
rally followed  the  decease  of  the  Ceesars,  observed  to 
his  friends,  **  I  have  adopted  a  Gk>d,  instead  of  a  son."§ 
He  was  much  chagrined  at  the  disappointment  of  his 
plans,  and  oflen  repeated,  on  the  subject  of  Verus's 
health,  *'We  have  thrown  away  three  million  ses- 
terces, and  have  leaned  against  a  rotten  wall,  which 
cannot  support  ourselves,  much  less  the  Republic. "|| 
He  entertained  thoughts  of  making  a  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  succession,  as  he  aflerwards  confess^ ; 
but  the  death  of  Verus  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
superseding  him. 

On  his  return  from  Pannonia,  he  had  composed  an 
eloquent  oration  of  thanks  to  his  adoptive  father,  which 
he  was  to  deliver  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  January, 
▲•  D.  138.  The  anxiety,  occasioned  by  Hadrianus's 
observations  concerning  him,  which  the  Courtiers  had 
repeated,  increased  his  debility,  and  he  took  a  com- 
posing draught  the  preceding  night,  in  order  that  he 
might  deliver  his  speech  with  effect,  but  which  probably 
only  accelerated  his  end,  for  he  died  in  his  sleep  of  an 
effusion  of  blood.ir  Hadrianus  grieved  for  his  adopted 
son  as  a  good  father,  though  not  as  a  good  Prince ; 
for  the  death  of  ^lius  Verus  relieved  the  Empire  from 
the  prospect  of  the  miseries  attendant  on  absolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  feeble  voluptuary.  He  forbade 
any  Public  mourning,**  which  would  have  been  an  in- 
auspicious interruption  of  the  Festival  of  the  New  Year ; 
but  Verus  was  buried  with  all  the  honours  of  Imperial 
rank,  and  statues  of  him  were  erected  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  Empire. 

Feeling  that  his  own  end  was  approaching,  Hadria- 
nus hastened  to  make  a  new  adoption,tt  &nd  sending 
for  the  principal  Senators,  thus  addressed  them,  as 

*  Spart.  Ml  Ver, 

t  The  year  of  Commodus's  adoption  b  natter  of  dispute  among 
the  learned.  Spartianus  nys,  he  was  created  Prmtvr  and  Cbniti/ after 
this  event,  from  which  it  is  argved  that  he  had  not  heen  CmmU 
before.  But  as  he  was  Gmuv/  under  his  own  name,  U  Ceionius 
Commodus,  in  886,  and  again  the  next  year  under  that  of  iEIius 
Verus  Csesar,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  adopted  until  887,  or  the 
end  of  886. 

X  "Seunm  mUditujactare,**    See  Casaub.  jEi.  Ver. 

I  Spart  JEL  Ver.  |  Ibid.  Hadr.  23.  JBL  Fer.  6. 
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they  stood  by  his  bed»side,  **  Nature  has  denied  me  a 
son,  but  you  have  supplied  that  want  by  Law,  and  the 
chances  are  more  in  favour  of  adoption,  whidi  should 
be  the  result  of  superior  merit  in  its  object,  than  of 
birth,  which  depends  on  fortune.  I  had  fixed  upon 
Lucits  Commodus,*  who  was  such  a  son  as  I  widied 
for ;  but  the  Fates  have  taken  him  from  us,  I  have 
found  another,  whom  I  now  give  you :  one,  noble,  mild, 
courteous,  and  of  good  understanding ;  removed  alike 
firom  the  impetuousness  of  youth,  and  the  slowness  of 
old  age ;  one  who  has  been  bred  up  in  reverence  for 
the  Laws,  who  has  shown  in  authority  an  attachment  to 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  his  Country,  and  is 
neither  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  an  Emperor,  nor  likely 
to  abuse  the  power.  I  speak  of  Aurelius  Antoninus^ 
who  is  at  this  moment  overwhelmed  with  unpleasant 
business,  and  has  never,  I  am  certain,  aspired  even  iq 
thought  to  the  Empire ;  but  I  trust  that  he  will  not 
decline  my  invitation,  supported  by  yours." 

Antoninus,t  best  distinguished  by  his  surname  Pius, 
was  thus  adopted ;  and  Hadrianus,  not  satisfied  with 
securing  the  succession  by  one  wise  choice,  as  if  to 
atone  for  having  intended  to  trust  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects  to  so  unfit  a  ruler  as  Commodus,  required 
Antoninus  to  adopt  in  his  turn  Marcus  Annius,  a  most 
distinguished  youth,  distantly  related  to  himself^  and 
aflerwards  celebrated  as  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Verus,  the  in&nt  son  of  the  deceased  Ciesar,  for  he 
wished  the  Republic,  he  said,  to  have  a  branch  of  the 
Veri  ;{  but  on  account  of  his  seniority  and  relation* 
ship  to  Hadrianus,  Marcus,  who  was  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
was  to  rank  as  the  eldest  son.  Antoninus  was  imme- 
diately appointed  the  Emperor's  colleague  in  the  Pro- 
consular and  Tribunitial  power. 

These  adoptions  took  place  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of 
February,  in  the  last  year  of  Hadiianus's  reign,  and 
though  most  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Empire 
at  laige,  created,  as  promotion  the  most  deserved 
always  will  do,  individual  discontent  Catilius  Severus 
was  amongst  the  number  of  murmurers,  and  was 
removed  in  consequence  from  the  Preefecture  of  the 
City. 

After  his  first  choice,  Hadrianus  had  ordered  the 
execution  of  Servianus,  and  his  grandson  Fuscus.§ 
The  former,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age,  was  accused 
of  bribing  the  slaves  of  the  Palace,  of  placing  himself 
in  the  Imperial  chair,  and  of  afiecting  to  show  that  old 
age  had  not  impaired  his  vigour,  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  the  guards.  Fuscus,||  his  own  grand-nephew, 
was  charged  with  fomenting  disturbances  by  attending 
to  omens,  that  encouraged  him  to  aspire  to  the  Empire ; 
an  accusation  that  came  with  a  very  ill  grace  from 
Hadrianus.  Sabina  died  about  this  time,  and.  it  was 
reported  she  had  poisoned  herself  in  consequence  of 
her  husband's  ill-treatment.     That  lady's  bare-faced 
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*  Echard  supposes  Hadrianus  to  have  made  this  Oration  on 
the  adoption  of  Commodus ;  but  he,  according  to  Dion  Cassins, 
speaks  or  the  death  of  Commodus,  and  dilates  upon  the  merits  M 
Auielius. 

\  Spartianus  calls  him  Arrius  Antoninus;  and  Julias  Ci^itolinns, 
in  his  life  of  him, Titus  Aurelius  FuWius  Boionius  Antoninus;  bat 
he  is  easily  distinguished  by  his  surname  of  Pins.  It  was  the  fashion 
of  the  age  to  assume  a  variety  of  names. 

X  Spart.  JEI,  Ver.  §  Ibid. 

{Dion  Cassius.    Spart  Huir.  23. 
Echaid  calls  Fuscus,  Hadrianus's  nephew ;  Dion  Cassias,  Scr- 
vianos's  grandsoo,— he  vu  both,  as  Serviaaos  was  brother4n-law  to 
Hadnanus. 
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dedaration,*  that  she  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  becoming' 
a  mother,  that  the  worid  might  not  be  cursed  with  a 
ruler  from  his  loins,  does  not  incline  us  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  of  the  matrimonial  discord  to  the  chai^ 
of  Hadrianuf .  In  the  mean  while,  the  Emperor's  dis- 
order increased ;  the  curse  of  Servianus,t  who  in  his 
last  moments  had  besought  the  Gods,  that  he  might 
wish  for  death  and  not  obtain  it,  seemed  to  hang  over 
him.  Aware  how  much  public  business,  with  which 
he  was  occupied  to  the  last,  was  impeded  by  his  illness, 
he  frequently  exclaimed,  that  an  Emperor  should  die 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties^  and  not  on  a  sick 
bed,  and  he  invoked  death  in  vain.  He  sought  relief 
at  Bai€B,l  but  his  suflferings  became  intolerable,  and  he 
entreated  his  attendants  to  despatch  him.  As  they  refused 
to  comply,  notwithstanding  his  promises  of  impunity 
and  reward,  he  sent  for  Mastor,  a  Jagyzian  slave,  who 
had  formerly  attracted  his  notice  by  his  boldness  in  the 
chase,  and  commanded  him  to  kill  him,  laying  his 
breast  bare,  and  pointing  to  a  spot  which  Hermogenes§ 
his  Physician  had  told  him  was  vital.  The  Jagyzian 
drew  his  weapon,  but  his  heart  fiiiled  him,  and  he  fled. 
Antoninus,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Rome,  having 
removed  all  instruments  of  self-destruction,  Hadrianus 
was  now  left  to  complain,  that  he  could  inflict  death 
upon  others,  but  not  upon  himself. 

At  length  the  remedies,  which  had  given  intervals  of 
ease  to  the  dropsy  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  failed  of 
eiSkct,  Hadrianus,  repeating  the  popular  saying, 
**  Many  Doctors  kill  the  King,''  refused  to  observe  any 
longer  the  prescribed  diet,  and  death,  which  he  so 
much  desired,  was  the  consequence.  He  expired  on 
the  tenth  of  July,  ▲.  d.  188,||  having  lived  sixty4wo 
years,  three  months,  and  seventeen  days,  and  reigned 
nearly  twenty-one  years.^  In  his  last  moments  his 
corporeal  sufferings  did  not  exclude  the  feeling  of  a 
soul  within  him ;  and  some  recollection  of  the  appeal 
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here  is  a  difference  of  ti  yeair  between  Spartianui  and  Dioa 
Cassitts ;  we  follow  the  latter,  m  Trajaoos  died  in  868. 


of  the  Christian  Bishc^  may  possibly  have  been  con-  iGUcu 
fiised  with  his  hopes  of  the  Pkigan  Elysium  and  dnad  ^^^^^^^ 
of  Tartarus,  when  he  ocHnposed  the  inquiring  lines: 

''^ninmlOf  9agula,  hUmAUa, 
ffMtun  rniWiTtTiif  conoriM.. 
Qu»  nmne  aUbia  in  loco, 
PtUHduUtf  rigidmy  trndtUa  f 
Nee  ut  tQle§f  dahujocot"* 

The  death  of  Hadrianus  was  cause  of  unaffected  and  Zmm 
deserved  regret  throughout  the  Empire ;  but  the  intel-  for  ku 
ligence  was  received  at  Rome  with  gloomy  pleasure ;  ^opiite 
the  Senators,  sorrowing  for  the  cruel  loss  of  some  of  the  ^^^ 
most  esteemed  amongst  them,  hastily  resolved  to  abdub 
his  acts,  and  execrate  his  memory. 

But  afler  the  funeral  obsequies  had  been  per- 
formed in  Cicero's  villa  at  Puteoli,  Antoninus  returned 
to  Rome,t  and  repaired  to  the  Senate,  whom  he  reminded 
of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  his  adoptive  father, 
and  by  his  influence  and  arguments,  but  principally, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact,  that,  secreted  by  himself^  the  sap 
posed  victims  of  Hadrianus's  cruelty  were  living  to 
resume  their  places,  persuaded  them  to  give  all  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  to  rank  him  amongst  the  Gods. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  indignation  of  the 
Senate,  none  of  his  predecessors,  if  we  except  Tnja* 
nus,  had  so  well  deserved  these  honours.  If,  instead 
of  succeeding  to  that  Emperor,  and  having  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  for  his  own  immediate  su& 
cessors,  his  reign  had  Allien  earlier,  he  would  have 
shone  forth  as  a  model  of  excellence.  Yet  even  where 
be  really  stands,  we  find  much  to  praise,  and  compa- 
ratively little  to  blame. 


*  'Happily  imitated  by  Prior : 

<<  Pbor  litde  pretty  fluttering  thing, 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 
And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 

To  take  thy  night  thou  koow'st  not  whither  ? 
Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 

Lies  all  neglecte<!^  all  forgot, 
And  pensive,  wav'ring,  melancholv. 

Thou  dread'st  and  bop'st  thou  Lnow'st  not  what !" 
f  Dion  Cassius,  Hadr.  et  Tit.  Ani.     Spart   Hadr.  23,  27.    M 
Cap.  Tii.  And,  3. 
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Biognpoj.  The  conquests  of  Trajanus  in  the  East  were  splendid 
and  extensive,  but  his  successor  wisely  abandoned  those 
claims  which  the  remoteness  of  the  vanquished  nations 
would  have  made  it  difficult  to  enforce.  The  policy 
of  Titus  Antoninus  aimed  chiefly  at  the  preservation 
of  peace ;  endeavouring  to  convince  mankind  that  the 
ambition  of  Rome  sought  not  any  additional  domi* 
nion,  though  her  dignity  would  speedily  avenge  any 
act  of  offensive  agg^ression.  But  the  legions  which 
were  now  to  defend  her  honour,  differed  materially 
irom  those  which  had  gradually  extended  her  frontiers 
in  the  days  of  Republican  freedom.  The  science  of 
tactics  had  made  gpreat  progress  in  the  time  of 
Triganus  and  his  successor :  the  legions  were  largely 
supported  by  bands  of  Provincial  auxiliaries,  of  whom 
some  were  trained  to  the  severe  exercises  of  Roman 
discipline,  while  others  were  suffered  to  retain  those 
arms  and  that  mode  of  warfare  which  national  habits 
had  rendered  familiar.*  The  cavalry  of  the  Em. 
perors  was  no  longer  composed,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Republic,  of  the  noblest  youths  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  service,  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  offices  of  Senator  and  Consul^ 
and  solicited,  by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future  suffrages  of 
their  countrymen.!  Trajanus  and  Hadrianus  formed  their 
cavalry  from  the  same  Provinces  and  the  same  class  of 
subjects  which  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  legions :  the 
peace  establishment  of  the  latter  Emperor  amounted 
to  thirty  legions,  each  containing  6831  Romans, 
and  5700  auxiliaries:  to  these  if  we  add  20,000  Prae- 
torian guards  quartered  in  the  Capital,  two  fleets 
established  permanently  at  Ravenna  and  Misenum,  a 
squadron  of  ships  at  Frejus,  and  the  vessels  constantly 
employed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  compu- 
tation of  the  whole  force  by  land  and  sea  will  amount 
to  450,000  men.t 
F.  rciga  The  conduct  of  the  Empire   towards  its  extensive 

iM.i.cy.  Provinces  was  marked  by  liberal  and  sound  policy  :  the 

Barbarians  whom  their  power  subdued  were  admitted 
by  their  generosity  to  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  law, 
and  polity ;  and  wherever  they  found  Civil  institutions 
already  existing,  they  were  careful  to  reg^ate  them 
afler  a  Roman  model.  The  freedom  of  the  city,  so 
widely  communicated  in  the  age  of  the  Antonini,  was 
connected  with  important  rites,  relative  to  marriage, 
testament,  and  inheritance.  Distinguished  merit 
in  the  Provinces  found  easy  access  to  the  Capital. 
Political  ambition  or  military  talent,  which  might 
have  found  in  remote  districts  opportunities  of  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire,  were  attracted 
to  Rome,  incorporated  in  the  army  or  the  Senate, 
and  thus  engaged  to  defend  her  interests.  Ipsi^ 
says  Tacitus,  recording  a  speech  addressed  to  the 
Treveri,  ipsi  plerumque  legionibita  nostris  prcuidetu ; 


%pn  ha»  aiicuque  Prwnnciaa  regUu :  fuhii  aeparaiufn 
daummve,*  In  like  manner,  those  who  had  the  de- 
sire and  capacity  to  seek  distinction  by  the  cultivation 
of  Literature,  flocked  from  various  countries  to  this  cen- 
tral point  of  union,  where  the  course  of  genius  might 
be  directed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  most  finished 
models,  where  able  rivals  might  kindle  emulation,  and 
where  successful  exertion  might  be  rewarded  by  the 
patronage  of  an  opulent  Court,  or  encouraged  by  the 
praise  of  an  enlightened  Metropolis.  Spain  herself  sent 
forth  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  Quinctilian,  Florus,  and 
Columella.  Almost  every  period  of  the  Roman  History 
would  furnish  some  names  of  celebrity  to  illustrate  this 
subject  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  that  Age  to 
which  the  series  of  historical  events  has  conducted  us, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  th^^wisest  aphorisms  of  Stoical 
virtue  were  uttered  by  a  Phrygrian  slave,  and  recorded 
by  a  Philosopher  of  Bithynia :  Galen  came  from  Per- 
gamus  to  enlarge  the  stock  and  improve  the  arrange- 
ment of  MedicaJ  science;  Dio  Cassius  was  attracted  to 
Rome  from  Nice  ;  Appian  from  Alexandria ;  and  the 
restless  curiosity  of  Apuleius  firom  a  remote  Province  of 
Africa.  Perhaps  the  world  at  that  time  would  have 
been  more  benefited  if  these  lights  hud  been  left  to 
illuminate  each  his  separate  sphere,  and  yet  Posterity 
may  have  g^ned  something  from  the  concentration  of 
their  lustre :  not  that  any  advantage  of  this  kind,  either 
immediate  or  remote,  was  contemplated  by  Rome,  but 
the  circumstances  arose  naturally  out  of  her  policy 
towards  her  Colonies.  Her  great  and  paramount  oh- 
ject  in  establishing  these  settlements  was  to  add  strength 
to  the  parent  State.  Accordingly,  their  destination 
was  not  determined  by  the  will  of  individuals,  by 
caprice  or  accident ;  Uiey  were  not  settled  in  distant 
lands,  where  absence  might  efface  the  memory  of  their 
original  descent,  or  where  danger  might  drive  them  to 
form  foreign  alliances ;  they  were  .not  planted  like 
solitary  fortresses,  to  defend  their  possessions  or  extend 
their  territory  by  their  own  internal  strength  alone ;  but 
they  were  framed  rather  like  the  regular  progressive 
bulwarks  of  a  fortified  city,  each  part  lending  support 
to  the  rest,  and  all  combining  to  defend  the  citadel.f 
In  pursuance  of  the  system,  not  to  aim  at  foreign  colo- 
nization till  this  compactness  and  solidity  of  the  pa- 
rent State  at  home  should  enable  it  to  maintain  more 
remote  conquests,  which  the  march  of  Empire  g^ra- 
dually  obtained,}  no  Colonies  were  planted  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy,  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Each 
Colony  became,  as  it  were,  Rome  in  miniature  :§  the  safety 
of  the  new  establishment  was  secured  by  a  military  force, 
equipped  with  its  full  complement,||  and  regularly  arrayed 
under  its  Tribunes  and  Centurions,  its  Eagles  and  its 
standards;  they  went  forth  not  merely  to  occupy  a  settle- 
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*  Vegetius,  2, 2.    Arrian. 


t  Li\7,  42,  61. 


quoted. 


See  Gibbon,  chap.  i.  and  the  authorities  on  this  subject  there 


•  Tacit  ASsf.  Ub.  iv.  74.    See  also  AmuUe$,  11,  13. 

♦  Cic.  de  Leg9  Agr,  2, 27.  %  Velleins  Paterc.  2, 15. 
§  Aulus  QeUios,  16, 18.  |  Tacit  lib.  ziv.  c.  27. 
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Biognphy.  ment,  but  to  take  up  a  military  position,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  concord  of  the  new  Colony  was  laid 
in  that  unanimity  of  feeling  and  mutual  affection  which 
might  be  supposed  to  exist  among  men  who  were  em- 
barked in  die  same  profession,  and  had  shared  the 
same  dangers.  As  the  Persians,  when  they  emigprated 
into  Hinddstan,  were  careful  to  take  with  them  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  fire,  so  the  colonists  carried  a  portion 
of  the  parent  earth,  to  consecrate  their  new  abode  :* 
their  pious  caution  transferred  with  equal  anxiety  the 
solemn  auspices  and  other  rites  of  Religion  :t  local 
names  even,  to  which  they  had  long  been  acaistomed, 
were  not  forgotten;  and  thus  those  feelings  of  patriotic 
valour,  which  the  Capitol  and  the  Campus  Martiui  had 
been  used  to,  were  still  kept  alive  by  Uie  sight  of  their 

mimic  representatives.} 

The  advantage  which  a  State  derives  from  its  Colonies 
and  tributary  subjects  depends  much  on  the  art  of 
engaging  their  affections :  hence  the  Romans  extended 
to  both  such  kindness  as  might  secure  their  fidelity 
without  compromising  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
Metropolis.  §  The  Latin  Colonies  ||  had  the  right  of 
suffice ;  and  they  who  had  held  any  public  Magistracy 
in  their  respective  settlements  were  entitled  to  enter  the 
lists  of  ambition  at  Rome  as  Citizens.  In  the  case  of 
the  Grecian  Colonies,  the  oppression  of  the  parent  State, 
the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  new  people,  and  the 
distance  which  separated  the  two  parties,  oflen  pro- 
duced, not  the  factious  insurrection  of  an  inferior  State, 
which  could  be  quelled  as  soon  as  the  arm  of  superior 
force  was  interposed  to  chastise  its  rebellious  subjects, 
but  the  deliberate  opposition  of  a  powerful  rival,  deter- 
mined to  obtain  complete  independence.  But  the  pri- 
vileges which  Rome  conceded  were  balanced  by  those 
which  she  withheld:  the  former  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  gratitude  of  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed,  but  had  no  t^dency  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  independence,  or  suggest  the  practicability  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  Metropolitan  State.  The  similarity  of 
many  Political  and  Religious  institutions,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Orders  of  society,  the  titles  of  Equestrian 
and  Senatorial  dignity,  the  names  of  the  various  Magis- 
trates, were  all  adapted  to  keep  Rome  continually  in 
view.  The  natural  result  was,  that  the  ablest  minds 
were  allured  from  the  Provinces  to  the  Capital,  because 
they  found  there  a  more  ample  theatre  for  display  and 
more  valuable  prizes  to  reward  successful  exertion. 
If  this  subject  needed  additional  illustrations,  they 
AotoniDiis.  might  be  found  in  the  family  and  the  person  of  Titus 
Antoninus.  This  Emperor  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  line,  which  migrated  from  Nismes  in  Lang^e- 
doc,  and  settled  at  Lavinium.  His  maternal  g^and- 
fiither,  Arrius  Antoninus,  was  Cansul  a.  d.  69;  the 
same,  probably,  whose  talents  and  integrity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties  are  honourably  mentioned 
by  Pliny.^  His  daughter,  Arria  Fadilla,  married  Au- 
relius  Fulvus,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  Antoninus,  a.  d. 
86.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  was  made  Consult 
and  aflerwards  held  the  office  of  Proconsul  in  Asia, 
with  as  much  reputation  as  his  gprandfather.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Hadrianus  admitted  him  to  his  friendship 
and  his  council,  and  aflerwards  adopted  him  as  his 
successor. 


Punily  of 


*  Ovid,  FtuHf  4,  820.        f  Cic.  PkU.  3.        }  VeUer. 

CUuditD,  tJi  «ec.  Com,  StU.  150. 
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The  very  first  actions  of  the  reign  oFAntomnos    IHoi 
proved  the  superior  excellence  of  his  disposition,  and  ^"^ 
obtained  for  him  that  distinguished  and  enviable  title*  ^^^ 
by  which  he  is  so  advantag^usly  known  to  posterity.  ^S^ 
Although  he  was  suspicious  of  a  conspiracy,  and  serenl    IW 
of  the  disafiected  had  been  already  denounced  to  him  ^^«v^ 
by  name,    he  forbore  to  institute  any  proceedings    ^ 
against  them,  being  unwilling,  as  he  said,  to  commence    ^  ^ 
bis  reig^  by  deeds  of  prosecution  and  punishment  ^^ 

The  Historical  documents  of  Dio  Cassius  relating  to    .^, 
this  period  have  perished.     Xiphilin  mentions  this  loss,  . 
and  endeavours  to  supply  the  defect  by  researches  into  ^"^ 
other  works ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  scantiness  of ''^' 
the  materials  collected,  his  sources  of  information  were 
not  numerous :  moreover,  the  Biographical  notices  of 
Antoninus  Pius  are  by  no  means  abundant ;  the  most 
authentic  and  valuable  are  to  be  found  in  the  Medita- 
tioruf  of  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius;  and  it  is 
just  to  add,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from 
other  writers,  the  language  of  affection  and  gratitttde 
in  this  pancg^c,  does  not  exceed  the  Just  limits  of 
impartiality. 

Hence  we  learn  much  of  the  public  and  private  cha-  d^^ 
racter  of  Antoninus ;  and,  indeed,  a  leig^  so  pacific  asofkiimi 
his  was  gives  us  little  else  to  notice.  Widi  all  his*^" 
capacity  for  government,  he  seems  to  have  been  natu-  """^ 
rally  not  ambitious  of  power ;  and  yet  we  find  that 
neither  his  unaspiring  habits  nor  his  literary  tastes  were 
allowed  to  prevent  a  vigorous  application  to  affairs  of 
State :  his  deference  for  the  political  institutions  of  bii 
country  was  joined  to  a  scrupulous  observance  of  her 
Religious  rites.^  Public  measures  he  communicated  to 
the  Senate  in  person,  and  to  the  People  by  decrees: 
men  of  merit  had  free  access  to  his  presence  without 
any  fear  that  an  Emperor's  vanity  should  thwart  their 
pretensions,  impede  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  or 
enviously  reject  that  advice  or  knowledge  which  age, 
experience,  or  local  information  might  enable  them  to 
communicate.  Though  the  foresight  of  Antoninus  wss  ^vks^ 
acute,  his  inquiries  patient  and  extensive,  and  lus^^ 
judgment  sound,  yet  if  it  seemed  that  any  of  his  public 
measures  might  be  so  modified  as  to  admit  further  im- 
provement, the  suggestions  of  his  counsellors  were 
weighed  without  partiality,  and  adopted  without  re* 
luctance.  His  parental  care  extended  to  the  remotest 
Provinces  of  the  Empire ;  as  if  he  really  considered  them 
as  outlying  branches  of  one  great  family,  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  Those  who  levied  the  taxes  were  com- 
manded to  do  it  with  moderation,  and  those  who  paid 
them  were  encouraged  to  make  known  any  cases  of 
unjust  exaction.  Due  severity  was  exercised  towards 
those  who  abused  their  interest  at  Court  to  recommend 
or  promote  the  unworthy,  while  liberal  gifts  and  a  con- 
U  nuance  of  power  rewarded  the  judicious  use  of  it  Thus 
Gavius  Maximus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  exemplary 
discipline,  held,  during  twenty  years,  the  office  of  Pre- 
fect of  Praetorian  guards. 

Nor  did  Antoninus  disdain  to  seek  the  instruction  oflfiiU**- 
the  ablest  jurisconsults,  and  by  their  assistance  to  regu- 
late and  improve  the  Courts  of  judicature  at  Rome.  It 
is  said  we  owe  to  him  the  law  which  forbids  a  crimi* 
nal  to  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly directed  on  equitable  principles  the  inheritance  of 
property,  in  cases  where  a  father  was  a  Roman  Citizen 
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and  the  children  were  not  no.  The  reputation  of  his 
justice,  joined  with  the  fear  of  his  power*  made  several 
Eastern  nations  submit  their  disputes  to  his  judgment, 
and  abide  by  his  decision :  thus  he  settled  Rhstalus  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  ;*  Pacorus  was  appointed 
to  rule  over  the  Lazi  in  Colchis ;  and  the  Annenians, 
and  QuiuLi  consented,  in  electing  their  Monarch,  to  admit 
the  arbitration  of  Antoninus.  At  an  early  period  his 
character  and  conduct,  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life, 
had  so  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  that  he  acquired 
great  wealth  by  legacies;  this  enabled  him,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  to  distribute  ample  largess  to  the 
troops,  and  yet  to  decline  entirely,  or  remit  in  part,  the 
customary  offerings  of  tributary  States.  The  Games  and 
public  spectacles  he  exhibited  were  sufficiently  splendid 
to  gratify  his  taste  and  secure  his  popularity ;  still  they 
were  not  conducted  on  such  a  scale  of  extravagance  as 
to  leave  no  funds  for  works  of  durability  and  public 
benefit.  He  expended  money  on  the  harbours  of  Grsta 
and  Terracina :  at  Puzzuoli  the  tomb  of  Hadrianus  was 
finished,  and  quinquennial  Games  established  to  his 
memory.  Several  cities  in  Ionia,  Greece,  and  Syria, 
received  money  at  the  hands  of  Antoninus,  to  be  laid 
out  in  ornamental  and  useful  buildings;  and  Nismes, 
the  birth-place  of  his  family,  owes  to  him  two  of 
her  noblest  works  of  art,  the  Amphitheatre  and  the 
Pont  da  Gard.  Yet  was  not  the  g^merosity  of  the  Em- 
peror extended  without  discrimination ;  he  took  away 
several  pensions  which  his  predecessor  had  gpranted, 
closing  the  door  against  importunate  idleness  and  po- 
verty, to  open  a  wider  avenue  to  the  claims  of  unmerited 
distress,  or  distinguished  services.  Philosophers  and 
Rhetoricians  were  attracted  to  his  Court  by  kindness 
and  patronage ;  and  when  the  Capital  was,  at  various 
times,  afflicted  by  calamitous  visitations  of  famine,  fire, 
and  inundations,  the  suffering  citizens  were  extensively 
lelieved  by  the  princely  munificence  of  their  Sovereign. 
Such  was  the  justice  and  such  the  liberality  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius ;  and  when  we  turn  firom  the  view  of  these 
Imperial  virtues,  to  contemplate  the  traits  of  private 
character,  there  is  much  to  excite  our  interest  and  com- 
mand respect.  His  form  was  well  proportioned,  and 
to  tall,  that  in  old  age  he  required  stays  for  his  sup- 
port,t  his  countenance  mqestic,  and  his  conversation 
affiible  and  agreeable ;  exalted  rank  did  not  prevent 
enjoyment  of  the  intercourse  and  equality  of  friendship, 
and  his  attachments,  which  were  formed  with  delibera- 
tion, were  maintained  with  fidelity.  His  habits  of  life 
were  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness,  his  establish- 
ment simple,  and  he  was  contented  either  to  use  the 
comforts  of  life  with  moderation,  or  relinquish  them 
with  indifference.  He  taught  his  successor,  M.  Aure- 
Kus,  that  it  was  possible  for  an  Emperor  to  divest  him- 
self, in  great  measure,  of  the  ceremony,  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  power,  without  diminishing  the  use- 
fulness, or  degrading  the  character  of  a  monarch.  Pos- 
sessing a  temper  calm  and  equable,  he  was  more  indul- 
gent to  the  faults  of  others  than  to  his  own ;  wise 
without  the  pride  of  learning,  gr^ve  without  austerity, 
and  a  Philosopher  without  the  affectatioa  of  singularity, 
or  the  coldness  of  Stoical  apathy.  When  If.  Aurelius 
was  once  blamed  for  shedding  tears  at  the  untimely 
death  of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  educated,  Anto- 
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ninus  said,  "  Suffer  him  to  weep,  for  neither  the  wisdom     Titus 
of  a  Sage  nor  the  dignity  of  a  Prince  require  us  to  era-  Aurelius 
dlcate  the  feelings  of  a  Man."     We  learn  fW>m  a  story   ^V'^l^ 
recorded  by  Philostratus,  that  this  Emperor  united  to  his  ADtuninui 
other  merits  a  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  which  is  the      Pius. 
more    remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this  virtue  did    not  ^^--^^^-m./ 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  Pagan      From 
Morality.    During  his  Proconsulate  in  Asia,  he  arrived     a-  <>• 
at  Smyrna,   and  occupied  the  house    of  a   Sophist,      138. 
Polemo,  who  happened  to  be  absent ;  the  Sage  on  his       ^ 
return  was  little  pleased  at  the  presence  of  his  exalted      ^^' 
guest,  and  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  grievance,  p^i^ 
that  Antoninus,  to  pacify  the  complainant,  quitted  his 
house  at  midnight.  On  the  death  of  Hadrianus,  the  same 
Polemo  came  to  Rome  to  pay  his  respects  at  Court ;  a 
jocose  allusion  to  his  former  inhospitality  was  the  only 
reproof  he  received ;   the  Emperor  ordered  an  apart- 
ment to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  added,  "  Let  bo  one 
turn  him  out." 

Such  a  character  as  we  have  here  described  deserves 
part,  at  least,  of  the  concise  and  comprehensive  pane- 
gyric of  an  author,  removed,  by  the  distance  of  time 
at  which  he  wrote,  beyond  any  imputation  of  flattery : 
Hunc^  says  Aurelius  Victor,  fere  nulla  vUiorum  lahm 
maculavU,*  And  again :  Tanim  bonUtUii  in  prind* 
patu  fiiU  Id  haud  dubie  sine  easemplo  trixeriLf  Stfll  it 
must  be  confessed  the  claim  of  Antoninus  to  this  spot- 
less purity  cannot  be  established,  for  prevalent  example, 
and,  periiaps,  an  unhappy  marriage,  led  him  to  indulge 
in  irregular  pleasures.  His  wife,  Faustina,  will  only  Licentious- 
escape  censure  when  she  passes  without  observation ;  ness  of  the 
this  Empress  was,  probably,  the  most  licentious  woman  p^P]?" 
of  the  age,  except  her  daughter:  the  reverse  of  the  *"  "** 
medals  of  the  former  bear  the  image  of  Pieta$^  those  of 
the  latter  the  figure  of  PudicUia  ;  possibly,  to  make 
amends  for  the  little  influence  which  these  Goddesses 
were  suffered  to  exert  over  their  conduct.  Antoninus, 
who  (like  Hadrianus)  is  accused  of  carrying  |  inquisi- 
tiveness  to  a  fault,  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the 
vices  of  his  wife :  perhaps  he  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  guilt  which  he  was  ashamed  to  perceive,  and  yet 
unable  to  correct;  at  all  events,  the  immorality  of 
Faustina  did  not  prevent  her  deification ;  the  ruins  of 
her  Temple  still  remun  at  Rome,  a  model  of  architec* 
tural  taste,  and  a  monument  of  superstitious  folly. 

Antoninus  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five.  Death  of 
iu  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  161.  His  AntoniDus. 
illness  was  brief  and  not  painful,  and  even  during  a  short 
period  of  mental  aberration,  which  occurred  in  its  pro- 
gress, from  the  words  which  he  uttered,  it  was  plain  that 
State  affairs  continued  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  The  con- 
fidence he  felt  in  the  virtues  of  his  successor,  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  qare  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  one  who  had  been  trained  by  his  precepts, 
and  would  imitate  his  example,  made  the  last  moments 
of  life  calm  and  easy.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  indeed 
been  educated  under  his  own  inspection  ;  no  pains  had 
been  spared  to  collect  about  the  young  Prince  those 
whose  knowledge  might  form  his  understanding,  or 
whose  virtues  mi^t  improve  his  disposition,  and  the 
eare  of  Antoninus  was  abundantly  rewarded  by  a  grate- 
fiil  and  affectionate  attachment.  His  daughter,  Faus- 
tina, had  been  betrothed  to  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of 
that  ^lius  whom  Hadrianus  originally  intended  for  his 
successor;    but  this    engagement  was    subsequently 
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Biognphy.  broken,  and  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  M.  Aurelius : 
for»  although  Pius  had  two  sons,  he  preferred  the  wel- 
fare of  Rome  to  the  Interest  of  his  fiimily.  He  was 
Quoitor  in  139,  and  the  next  year  we  find  him,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate,  made  Coitni/,  and  invested  with 
the  title  of  Casar,  By  sharing  tJie  confidence,  the 
councils,  and  the  power  of  Antoninus,  he  learnt  the 
arts  of  Government,  and  later  events  called  into  play 
the  exercise  of  his  military  talents. 
The  tranquillity  of  this  reign  was  little  interrupted 


either  by  domestic  tumult  or  foreign  war;  the  Moon 
in  Afiica  rose  in  arms,  but  the  insurgents  were  soon 
diqiersed.  LoUius  Urbicus  chastised  the  rebellioua 
Briganieit  who  then  inhabited  Northumberland,  and  a 
wall  to  repress  more  Northern  invaders  was  carried 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Such 
annals  of  this  period  as  we  possess,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  barren  of  public  events :  the  most  interestbg  and 
important  of  them  relate  to  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
which  belongs  to  another  portion  of  our  work* 
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M.  AuHELios  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  yacant 
throne.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  admit  to  an  equal 
participation  of  the  Imperial  power  the  son  of  .£liu8  Ve- 
rus,  who,  at  the  request  of  Hadrianus,  had  been  adopt* 
ed  by  Antoninus  Pins.  This  monarch,  however,  re- 
spected the  wishes  of  his  benefactor  only  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  public ;  and,  accordingly, 
since  the  young  Prince  showed  neither  virtue,  talents, 
nor,  indeed,  any  merit,  except  a  frank  and  easy  disposi- 
tion, he  was  not  brought  prominently  forward  into 
public  life.  His  subsequent  conduct  proved  the  wis« 
dom  of  Antoninus ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  reason  which  induced  M.  Aurelius  to  depart  so 
immediately  from  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  Per- 
haps, as  the  aa«iterities  of  Philosophy  had  impaired  his 
health,  and  he  still  wished  to  devote  his  leisure  to 
study,  he  might  hope  to  find  in  Yerus  a  colleague 
whose  bodily  vigour  would  enable  him  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  who  might  also  devote  some  Ume 
to  the  despatch  of  public  business.  But  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  was  more  agreeable  to  the  disposition  of  Ye- 
rus: he  would,  probably,  have  been  neither  g^od  nor 
useful  in  that  comparative  privacy  to  which  the  wise 
policy  of  Antoninus  destined  him ;  but,  at  least,  his 
vices  would  have  found  a  less  ample  field,  and  his  ex- 
ample would  have  been  less  extensively  pernicious. 
Perhaps,  also,  Aurelius,  in  admitting  a  partner  of  his 
power,  was  willing  to  g^ve  his  beloved  Philosophy  the 
credit  of  such  a  sacrifice;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the 
flatterers  of  the  day  complimenting  the  Emperor  on  his 
unexampled  generosity.  The  two  Emperors  shared  the 
Consulate  during  the  first  year,  distributed,  in  concert, 
the  customary  largess  to  the  troops,  and  jointly  assisted 
at  the  apotheosis  of  their  deceased  benefactor. 

The  reig^i  comihenced  prosperously;  a  Philosophical 
Monarch  was  likely  to  make  a  nation  happy,  and  Yerus, 
at  first,  conducted  himself  with  that  decent  submission 
to  his  colleague's  will,  which  feelings  of  gpratitude  and 
a  sense  of  inferiority  prescribed.  M.  Aurelius,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  by  those  of 
consanguinity,  promised  to  Yerus  his  daughter,  Lucil- 
la :   but»  at  this  time,  the  ^>pearance  of  foreign  war 
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ddayed  the  alliance.     Yologeses,  Ring  of  the  Par-    Uvm 
thians,  rose  in  arms,  to  assert  his  claim  to  Anneaia;   Amm 
having  defeated  the  Romans  under  Leverianus,  near  ^^ 
Elegia,  he  proceeded  further  to  make  a   descent  on     '"^^ 
Syria.*     Aurelius,  thinking  his  colleague  might  he 
more  usefiil  in  the  field  than  in  the  cabinet,  despatched 
him  towards  the  seat  of  war ;  but  the  pursuit  of  amuse- 
ment was  more  attractive  to  Yerus  than  the  dangers  of 
the  camp,  or  military  fame,  and  thus  his  progress  was 
frequently  delayed  by  the  charms  of  conviviality,  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.     At  leng^  he  reached  Antioch,  War  r£ 
and,  on  pretence  of  superintending  the  supply  of  prori-  ^^'^ 
sions  for  the  army,  he  passed  four  years  amidst  the 
licentious  indulgences  of  that  luxurious  Capital  :t  in  the 
mean  time  the  command  of  the  troops  was  committed  to 
three  Generals  of  courage  and  ability.  Statins  Priacua* 
Martins  Yerus,  and  Avidius  Cassius.    The  details  of 
this  war  have  not  been  accurately  transmitted,  but  we 
learn  from  Dio,  that  the  success  of  Cassius  vras  brilliant 
and  complete.     He  awaited  the  attack  of  Yologeses,  lt|^ 
repulsed  his  army,  harassed  his  retreat,  gained  posses-  ^ 
sion  of  Seleucia,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
Royal  palace  of  Ctesiphon.    The  two  Emperors  ^- 
umphed  for  the  success  of  their  Generals  in  the  East, 
and  accepted,  from  the  flattery  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
Senate,  the  pompous  titles  ofParthieuM  nndArmemacm. 
Yerus,  though  he  had  now  espoused  Lucille,  return- 
ed to  Rome  reluctantly ;  for  habits  of  licentiousness  in- 
dulged at   Antioch,  made  him  unwilling  to   brook 
restraint,   and  his  indolence,   extravagance,  and  ^^     ^ 
bauchery,  were  practically  reproved   by  the  activity,  J^'^^ 
temperance,  and  firugrality  of  M.  Aurelius :  the  seal  of  ^^^^ 
the  latter,  the  equability  of  his  temper,  his  attention  in 
the  despatch  of  public  business,  the  patience  with  which 
he  listened  to  the  prolixity  of  judicial  causes,  lest 
haste  should  interfere  with  the  interests  of  equity,  or 
apparent  carelessness  should  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  Monarch ;  his  disposition  to  lenity 
wherever  the  o&nder  might  be  reclaimed,  united  to  in- 
exorable firmness  wherever  punishment  seemed  neoes- 
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sary,  his  deference  to  the  Senate,  his  reluctance  to  op- 
press the  People  by  taxes,  and  his  generous  expenditure 
in  patronising  Literature  and  relieWng  distress,  combine 
to  form  a  character  of  high  Pagan  excellence,  deserve 
ing  more  commendation  than  Mosheim  is  disposed  to 
bestow.  VidCf  says  he,  infdicitaixm  temparum  Mard 
quo  nuUui  Itnperatorum  juitior  H  sapieniior  puUUur: 
Princepi  minimb  malus  PhUoiophidi  mediiationUnu 
ammum  pascebai,  nan  eutmodum  curionu  eorum  qum  in 
Imptrio  gererentur.  Interea  Magistrattu  impune  txdur^ 
ioH  nuB  obseqvdfantur^  quaaqiie  venerari  videbantur  legea 
turpiMtime  violabant.  And  again :  Dubitari  potest  tau' 
ixu  num  fuerit  Marcus  quanttu  enepUri$que  omnihui  et 
oUm  vims  est  et  kodie  videtur :  bonum  virum  fmst 
valde  licet  superstitiosum  dubitare  nolo,  boni  vero  impe- 
ratoris  et  Principis  nomen  an  mereatur  dubito.  De  reb, 
Christ,  ante  Const.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Per- 
secution with  which  he  harassed  the  Christians  was  a 
flagrant  crime,  winch  no  reasons  of  policy,  no  principles 
of  justice  or  humanity  can  excuse.  M.  Aurelius  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  Apology  composed  by 
Justin,  or  of  the  edict  issued  by  Antoninus,  in  their 
favour.  Yet  cruelty  certainly  formed  no  part  of  his 
disposition:  he  interfered  to  prevent  bloodshed  in 
the  sports  of  the  Gladiators  by  substituting  foils  for 
swords ;  and  his  public  address  to  the  army,  on  the  re- 
bellion of  Cassius,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  notice,  closes  with  sentiments  of  forgiveness  and 
mercy,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  followers  of  a 
purer  faith.  Cassius,*  indeed,  was  prevented,  by 
death,  from  experiencing  Uie  Emperor's  clemency ;  but 
the  generous  pardon  extended  to  his  family  and  fol- 
lowers, fully  proved  the  sincerity  of  Aurelius's  profes- 
sions. The  main  cause  therefore  of  the  Christian  Perse- 
cution must  be  sought  for  in  the  Emperor's  attachment 
to  the  reigning  system  of  Philosophy,  an  attachment 
which  commenced  almost  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and 
acquired  strength  with  his  maturer  years :  at  the  age  of 
eight  he  was  initiated  among  the  Salii,  and  a[dmi- 
nistered,  in  succession,  the  various  oflioes  of  the  sacred 
College,  as  Fates,  Prasulf  and  Magisterrf  in  his 
twelfUi  year  he  put  on  the  Philosophic  g^wn,  and  at 
this  early  age  carried  his  voluntary  austerity  so  far  as 
to  injure  his  health  for  life.  The  most  distinguished 
Sages,  among  whom  were  Cornelius  Fronto,  Herodes 
Atticup,  and  Apollonius  the  Stoic,  were  selected  to 
conduct  his  education;!  and  so  great  was  the  venera- 
tion which  he  felt  for  his  instructors,  that  their  images 
were  placed  in  his  chamber,  and  he  decorated  their 
tombs  with  flowers.  § 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  at  a  Court,  wherein  the 
avenues  of  favour  lay  open  to  learning,  many  would 
attempt  to  impose  on  Aurelius  by  the  garb  of  Philosophy 
and  the  language  of  Virtue.  Now  in  one  point  both  the 
real  and  pretended  Sages  would  agree,  namely,  in  ex- 
asperating the  Emperor  against  the  Christians,  by 
traducing  their  character,  customs,  institutions,  and 
principles,  and  by  misinterpreting  their  motives  when- 
ever they  could  not  deny  facts ;  for  the  superior  virtues 
of  the  Christian  converts,  their  active  benevolence, 
their  patient  forbearance  and  fortitude,  the  purity  of  their 
morals,  and  their  seal  in  spreading  widely  the  light  of 
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trath,  made  them  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  Heathen  j^arcus 
Philosophers.  Again,  the  Christian  writers  attacked  the  ^^tl^^l^ 
pretensions^  and  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of  these  phUoaophna. 
pretended  Sages,  some  with  inevctive  and  some 
with  derision.  Tatianus,  for  instance,  ridicules  their 
afiected  disregard  of  death,  and  asks  how  their  pretended 
contempt  of  the  g^od  things  of  this  life  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  their  alacrity  in  frequenting  the  Court,  and 
their  readiness  to  accept  pensions ;  '*  and  yet,"  adds  he, 
ironically,  *'  your  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  is  to  bcw  com- 
mended, lest  you  should  seem  to  have  cherished  your 
beards  and  neglected  your  dress  for  nothing."  Such 
shafts  of  satire,  though  they  would  wound  only  the 
worthless  professors  of  Philosophy,  had  certainly  no 
tendency  to  conciliate  the  best  among  her  votaries,  and 
they  would  all  view,  with  feelings  of  anger,  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  new  Religion. 

All  these  causes  would  contribute  to  unite  the  teachers 
of  the  Pagan  schools  against  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  influence  of  the  former  over  the  mind  of 
Aurelius  may  be  traced  to  early  habits,  confirmed  by 
the  prejudice  of  age  and  the  pride  of  learning ;  and 
though  in  his  mind  contempt  might  hold  the  place  of 
anger,  still  its  effects  were  equally  inimical  to  the 
Christians.  Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  crime 
urged  against  them  by  ignorance  and  malice  was  a 
crime  of  serious  magnitude,  ai:d  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  Magistrate ;  they  were 
diarged  with  hatred  to  the  whole  race  of  Mankind,  and 
the  accusation  rested  on  their  refusal  to  participate  the 
rites  of  Pagan  worship.  Haud  perinde,  says  Ta- 
citus,* in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  humani  generis 
convicts.  And  Pliny,  Neque  enim  dubitabam  quale- 
cunque  esset  quod  faterentur,  certe  pertinaciam  et  inflex- 
ibilem  obstinationem  debere  puniri.  f  Now  the  friendly 
intercommunity  of  worship  among  the  Heathens  was  so 
firmly  established  by  custom,  that  inflexible  obstinacy 
in  refosing  this,  seemed  not  only  contemptuous  to  the 
Deities,  but  directed  also  towards  the  dissolution  of 
Civil  Siociety.}  Charges  such  as  these,  urged  with 
earnestness  and  exaggeration  by  persons  who  had  the 
readiest  access  to  M.  Aurelius,  will  tend  to  account  for 
his  conduct,  «nd,  in  some  degree,  may  extenuate  his  guilt. 

If  Verus  was  unwilling   to  exchange    the   luxuri- 
ous enjoyments  of  Antioch  for  a  residence  at  Rome, 
still  more  reluctant  was  he  to  leave  Rome  and  encounter 
the  perils  of  war.     Scarcely  had  the  two  Emperors  tri-  ^^^^^^ 
umphed,  when  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  and  other  n,gnni*tnd 
nations,  who  had  long  been  forming  a  confederacy,  rose  Qaadl. 
in  arms.     The  resources  of  Rome  were  little  prepared 
to  resist  so  formidable  opponents.     Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  period  of  peace,  the  Treasury  was  ex 
hausted,  insomuch  that  the  jewels  of  the  Crown  and 
Court  forniture  were  sold  by  public  auction,  in  order  to 
raise  supplies.     Besides  this  deficiency,  the  army  yvhidi 
had  pursued  the  flying  Parthians,  suffered  subsequently 
by  sickness :  the  plague  spread  its  devastations  over  the 
Empire,  and  the  Capital  was  afflicted  by  the  additional 
calamities  of  inundation  and  famine      Under  these  cir 
cumstances,  M.  Aurelius  recruited  the  troops  by  enlisting 
slaves  and  Gladiators,  and  by  engaging  mercenary  sol-' 
diers  in  Germany.     He  determined,  also,  that  Verus 
should  accompany  him  to  the  field,  thinking,  perhaps. 
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Biography,  that  his  continuance  at  Rome  mig^ht  be  more  mis- 
chicYous  than  his  presence  in  the  camp. 

The  accounts  in  the  Au^stan  Historians  of  this  war 
with  the  Marcomannh  are  composed  without  precise 
dates  or  due  arrangement,  and  will  be  read  with  little 
interest.  We  learn  that  the  two  Emperors  went  to 
Aquileia,  and  that  two  years  were  past  in  occasional 
skirmishes,  without  any  decisive  battle.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  Verus  died  suddenly  at  Altinum ;  Aurelius 
consequently  returned  to  Rome  and  conducted  the  body 
of  his  deceased  colleague  to  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  Hadrianus;  his  departure  gave  new  hope  and  courage 
to  the  MarcomannU  though  at  that  time  they  were 
pretending  to  desire  peace:  but  the  next  year,  the 
Emperor  returning  to  Aquileia,  pushed  his  conquests 
with  vigour  and  .success,  and  defeated  the  Jazyges  in 
two  battles ;  the  last  of  which  was  fought  on  the  frozen 
waters  of  the  Danube. 

A  battle  which  took  place  with  the  Quadi  derives 
importance  and  interest  from  the  discussions  it  has 
raised  among  the  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
dertngU-  Dio  details  the  circumstances,  and  calls  the  victory 
^^  '  which  the  Romans  gained  wonderful,  (vapado^o^,)  or 

rather  the  gift  of  Gcd.     The  substance  of  his  account 
is,  that  the  Quadi,  having  enclosed  the  Romans  in  a 
defile  where  no  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained, 
occupied  every  strong  post,  and  left  their  enemies  to 
perish  by  thirst,  heat,  and  &mine.     Courage  was  now 
useless,  and  escape  seemed  impossible,  when  suddenly 
the  clouds  collected,  water  descended  in  torrents,  with 
hailstones  and  hot  thunder-bolts;  the  fire,  however, 
did  not  injure  the  Romans,  while  the  Quadi  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  rain ;  on  the  contrary,  the  flames 
seemed  to  bum  more  fiercely,  so  that  some  attempted 
to  extinguish  them  with  their  own  blood,  and  others 
fled  to  the  Romans  as  to  the  only  place  of  safety.     It 
is  said  that  Amuphis,  an  Egyptian  magician,  who  was 
with   Aurelius,  invoked  with  certain  incantations  the 
Aerial  Mercury  and  other  Genii,  and  by  their  aid  drew 
down  the  rain.    Xiphilin,  who  lived  in  the  Xlth  century, 
and  abridged  the  latter  part  of  Dio  Cassius,  interrupts 
the  narration  at  this  point,  and,  accusing  the  Historian 
of  wilful  misrepresentation,  proceeds  to  relate,  that  in 
tJie  army  of  M.  Aurelius  there  was  a  legion  of  Chris- 
tians, and,  in  this  exigency,  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers 
having  been  mentioned  to  the  Emperor,  he  desired  they 
would  exert  it  in  behalf  of  the  army.    Their  supplica* 
tions  were  graciously  heard  by  God,  who  at  the  same 
moment  stmck  the  Quadi  with  lightning,  and  relieved 
the  Romans  by  rain ;  whereupon  M.  Aurelius,  being 
greatly  astonished,  published  a  decree  honourable  to 
the  Christians,  and  gave  this  legion  the  name  of  the 
Thundering  Legion.  It  is  said  that  a  Letter  from  him 
on  this  subject  is  still  extant 

These  observations  of  Xiphilin  have  raised  a  contro* 
^ersy  which  has  been  conducted  at  some  length  by 
Messrs.  Moyle*  and  King.  The  former  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  in  extent  of  research  and  conclusive  rea* 
soning:  his  remarks  are  arranged  under  the  following 
heads. 

First,  it  is  highly  improbable  there  should  have  been 
in  the  army  of  Aurelius  a  whole  legion  composed  of 
Christians,  for  their  numbers  at  this  period  do  not 
sanction  such  a  supposition  ^  and  the  military  oaths 

*  T)ie  Miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion  ezaminei. — Moyle's 
Works,  vol.  ii. 


tendered  to  the  soldiers  on  enlistment  contained  an  ido- 
latrous  recognition  of  the  Pagan  Deities. 

Secondly*  the  Thundering  Legion  did  not  take  its 
name  fit>m  this  battle,  for  Scaliger  has  proved  it  to  be 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Trajanus. 

Thirdly*  Aurelius  thought  himself  indebted  for  his 
deliverance  to  his  own  Pagan  Gods,  and  not  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians;  for  on  a  pillar  still  standing,  is  lepre- 
sented  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluviaiii,  and  a  medal  has 
been  found  struck,  a.  d.  1 74,  bearing  ou  one  side  a 
bust  of  Aurelius,  and  on  the  other  tfie  words  Rdigio 
Antonini,  encircling  a  Mercury:  besides,  Claudiaa  and 
other  writers  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  Pagan  Divinities, 
even  in  their  address  to  Christian  Emperorst 

onme  TmamtU 
Obte^Mum  Mardmorei  ptthtere  mertri. 

This  they  would  scarcely  have  done  if  a  Pagan  Em* 
peror  had  therein  recognised  the  power  of  the  Christian 
God. 

As  to  a  Letter  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  sob- 
ject,  none  of  the  early  writers  pretend  to  have  seen  it; 
and  that  which  is  now  extant  has  been  proved  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  to  have  been  a  forgery,  composed  pro- 
bably about  the  Vth  century.  Nor  did  Aurelius,  in 
consequence  of  this  battle,  publish  any  edict  in  favour 
of  the  Christians.*  For  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle 
speaks  of  the  Persecution  terminating  in  the  first  year 
of  Commodus :  moreover,  in  the  first  book  of  M.  Aa> 
relius*8  Meditations,  which  was  written  afler  the  baide 
with  the  Quadi^  mention  is  made  of  the  obstinacy  and 
Buflerings  of  the  Christians  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
imply  a  continuance  of  the  Persecution ;  beside,  the 
martyrs  suffered  at  Lyons  the  most  horrible  cruelties 
sabsequently  to  this  battle,  and  it  is  improbable  this 
would  have  happened  if  Aurelius  had  ascribed  his  de- 
liverance to  the  Christians,  or  had  issued  an  edict  in 
their  favour. 

Moreover,  none  of  the  writers  of  the  lid  and  Hid 
centuries  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  as  mi- 
raculous, except  Apollinaris  and  Tertullian  :t  the  latter 
was  an  author  of  more  g^enius  and  eloquence  than  sound 
judgment :  his  reasonings  are  often  subtle^  rather  than 
solid ;  and  his  learning  did  not  save  him  from  the  errors 
of  credulity.  Theophilus,  who  wrote  only  seven  years 
after  the  pretended  miracle,  and  Origen,  who  certainly 
would  have  urged  it  against  Celsus,  are  alike  silent. 
Amobius  and  Lactantius  do  not  mention  it  in  their 
works ;  and  even  Cyprian,  though  an  admirer  of  Tertul- 
lian, yet  leaves  out  this  story.  Neither  does  Eusebius 
give  testimony  decidedly  in  favour  of  any  miraculous 
interference  on  the  part  of  Providence  ;  his  account  is 
given  as  the  substance  of  the  common  report,  and  con- 
cludes thus ;  on  these  points  let  each  one  judge  for  him- 
self, oXXtt  raura  /icv  oirii  rls  iOiXfi  nOiaOw, 

These  and  other  observations  of  Mr.  Moyle,  replete 
with  much  learning,  and  urged  with  considerable  force 
and  ingenuity,  tend  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  fact  of 
the  Romans  having  been  refireshed  by  rain  at  the  time 
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*  Proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  Peraecutioa  may  be  found  in  tbe  va- 
rious Apologies  which  tppeared  in  this  reiga.  JostiD  speaks  of  tbf 
unjust  and  unreasonable  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Oovemon  every 
where.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  and  Tatiao,  Apollinaris,  AtheQSgons 
and  Melito  of  Sardis  employed  in  the  cause  of  true  roli^B  **ths 
manly  arms  of  rational  ar;^meniatioa.*' 

t  Mosheim, 
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the  Quadi  saffered  from  ligfatoing  is  irae,  and  that  the 
relief  was  critical  and  accounted  by  both  parties  super- 
natural. The  Pagans,  we  have  seen,  ascribed  it  to  the  in* 
terference  of  their  Deities,  while  the  Christians  were  not 
unwilling  to  think  and  assert  that  the  deliverance  was 
miraculous,  and  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers. 
It  is  aclmowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  relief  af- 
forded was  very  seasonable,  though  the  circumstances 
do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  application  of  the  word 
'*  miraculous"  in  its  strict  sense. 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  were  very  advan- 
tageous to  M.  Aurelius ;  many  of  the  Barbarians  sued 
for  peaee ;  the  safety  of  Pannonia  was  secured ;  and 
an  invasion  of  Marcomania  was  planned,  when  the 
appearances  of  Civil  Rebellion  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  from  the  prosecution  of  foreign  conquest. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign 
Avidius  Casslus  was  one  of  the  Generals  who  conducted 
the  Parthian  war  successfully.  The  severity  of  his  dig- 
cipline,  although  occasionally  pressed  beyond  the  line  of 
necessity,  justice,  and  humanity,  was  yet  well  adapted 
to  improve  and  control  an  army  to  which  the  luxuries 
of  an  Eastern  Capital  were  more  agreeable  than  the  ri« 
gours  of  a  Roman  camp :  still  his  personal  character, 
together  with  his  military  talents  and  success,  endeared 
him  to  the  troops,  and  Vents  had  long  since  caudoned 
Aurelius  not  to  trust  him  too  far. 

The  reply  of  the  latter,  if  genuine,  is  a  singular  speci* 
men  of  imprudence  under  the  garb  of  magnanimity, 
justified  on  principles  of  fatalism.*  **  I  have  received 
your  letter  filled  with  jealousies  unbecoming  our  rank 
and  such  a  Government  as  ours.  If  the  Gods  destine 
him  to  the  Empire  whom  you  exhort  me  to  g^ard 
against,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  it  though  we 
should  be  never  so  fain,  for  you  know  the  saying  of 
our  gprandiather  Hadrianus,  No  man  ever  killed  his  suc- 
cessor. If,  on  the  contrary,  Avidius  fights  against  the 
decrees  of  Fate,  he  himself  will  meet  his  destruction 
without  our  cruelty  bringing  the  reproach  of  it  upon  us." 

At  length,  on  a  false  report  of  the  Emperor's  death, 
Avidius  Cassius  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and 
the  Provinces  within  Mount  Taurus  soon  acknowledged 
his  dominion.  When  the  revolt  was  generally  known, 
M.  Aurelius  in  a  noble  speech,  addressed  to  his  army, 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  no  respite  was  allowed  be- 
tween the  dangers  of  foreign  war,  and  the  discord  of 
Civil  rebellion ;  a  rebellion  the  more  atrocious  because 
it  originated  in  the  faithlessness  and  treachery  of  a  false 
friend.  His  own  victory  lie  considered  to  be  certain, 
and  he  regretted  that  death  might  prevent  the  rebel 
Cassius  from  experiencing  his  clemency.  The  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Emperor  (as  we  have  before  re- 
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marked)  showed  the  sincerity  of  these  professions ;  for 
though  Cassius  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  officers, 
those  who  shared  his  guilt  were  not  implicated  in  his 
fate ;  and  M.  Aurelius  even  wrote  to  the  Senate,  lest,  in 
the  zeal  of  their  loyalty,  the  crimes  of  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject might  be  visited  on  his  innocent  family. 

The  Emperor  now  proceeded  into  the  East,  thinking 
his  presence  might  be  useful  in  those  districts  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  late  insurrection.  In  this 
expedition,  Faustina,  his  wife,  died,  an  Empress  whose 
name  has  been  handed  to  later  times  as  a  bv-word  of 
licentiousness  and  infamy.  Her  excesses  were  viewed 
by  her  husband  with  a  Stoical  indifierence,  false  in  its 
principle,  degrading  and  mischievous  in  its  effects: 
her  memory  was  publicly  idolized,  and  her  character 
extolled  in  the  book  of  MeditaiionB  in  a  style  which 
argues  the  extremity  of  folly  and  dissimulation.  From 
Syria,  M.  Aurelius  went  into  Egypt ;  and,  at  length, 
having  established  order  in  the  various  districts 
through  which  he  passed,  and  having  founded  at  Athens 
Professorships  in  various  branches  of  polite  learning, 
he  returned  for  two  years  to  Rome:  a  gorgeous 
Triumph  celebrated  the  extent  and  splendour  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  People  had  reason  to  applaud  the 
liberality  of  their  Emperor.  His  time  was  now  divided 
between  the  care  of  public  afiairs  and  a  vain  attempt 
to  amend  the  disposition  and  curb  the  vices  of  his  son, 
Commodus.  Although  he  had  already  experienced 
the  evils  and  impediments  which  arise  from  a  worthless 
partner  5n  power,  the  feelings  of  the  Parent  prevailed 
over  the  wisdom  of  the  Magistrate.  Commodus  was 
very  early  invested  with  the  title  of  CiB$ar;  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Tribunitial  power, 
and,  lastly,  raised  to  the  same  dignity  with  Aurelius 
himself.  Being  thus  exalted  beyond  the  restraint  of 
authority,  and  the  necessity  of  dissimulation,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  sensual  pleasures  and  illiberal  pur- 
suits. At  this  time  war  again  broke  out  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube ;  and  the  Quintilii  being  unable  to 
check  the  Barbarians,  Aurelius,  taking  Commodus  with 
him,  lefl  Rome  to  assume  the  conunand  in  person : 
success  attended  the  expedition :  a  great  battle  took 
place,  in  which  the  Marcomawni^  Quadi^  and  SarmaUBy 
were  routed :  their  complete  subjection  now  seemed  ine- 
vitable, when  M.  Aurelius  was  seized  with  sickness, 
which  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  life  at  Vienna. 
His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  vices  of  Com- 
modus, by  whom  parental  authority  and  example  were 
alike  disregarded,  and  whom  parental  indulgence  had 
fostered  to  be  a  private  and  public  scourg^.  Dio  calls 
this  period  a  transition  from  the  Golden  to  the  Iron 
Age;  and,  indeed,  the  reign  of  Commodus  is  a  scene 
of  guilt  and  misery,  which  the  Historian  contemplates 
with  disgust,  and  is  glad  to  dismiss  with  brevity. 
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Biognpby.      No  sooner  was  Aurelius  dead  than  Commodus  be- 
'  came  anxious  to  proceed  to  Rome.    But  Pompeianus, 
who  had   married  Ludlla,  the  widow  of  Verus,  and 
sister  of  the  new  Emperor,  persuaded  htm  to  postpone 
a  measure  so  like  ignominious  retreat,  and  to  preserve 
during^  a  decent  intenral  at  least  the  i^pearance  of 
warfare.     In  the  same  year,  however,  a  treaty,  neither 
honourable  nor  advantageous,  was  hastily  concluded 
with  the  Barbarians ;    Commodus  returned    to    the 
Capital,  and  the  son  of  an  Emperor,  long  beloved  and 
sincerely  regretted,  was   natuiully  received  with  the 
joy  and  acclamations  of  enthusiasm.     At  first,  amidst 
a  mad    career    of  gross    licentiousness   and  vulgar 
amusement,  he  left  affairs  of  State  to  the  management  of 
his  fether's  friends.  Their  counsels,  however,  were  soon 
disregarded ;  and  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  Government 
combining  with  other  causes  produced  discontent,  and 
rf  p2Sa"*?  discontent  conspiracy.    Among  the   ringleac'.ers  was 
tnu^"'^*  his  sister  Lucilla,  whose  pride  was  wounded  in  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  Crispina,  his  wife :  the  execution  of 
the  plot  was  intrusted  to  an  assassin,  w'jo,  waiting  for 
the  Emperor    in  a   narrow  avenue    leading  to  the 
Theatre,  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  and  said,  **The  Senate 
sends  you  this:"   perhaps,  he  might  have  succeeded 
had  he  struck  in  silence ;  but  the  utterance  of  these 
words  alarming  Commodus,  saved  his  life,  and  created 
a  deep  and  lasting  hatred  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  Senate.    The  assassin  wa»  put  to  death,  Lucilla 
was  banished  to  Capri,  and  numbers,  whose  wealth 
and  character  tempted  the  avarice,  or  raised  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Emperor,  became  Uie  victims  of  his 
unsparing  cruelty. 

Herodian  and  Dio  differ  rejecting  the  names  of  some 
who  were   engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  and  disagree 
widely  respecting  the  character  of  Perennis,  who  was  at 
this  time  the  reigning  favourite.      Dio  professes  to 
write  from  his  own  knowledge ;  and  being  on  the  spot> 
he  had  the  best  means  of  information,  without  any 
inducement  to  decdve  his    readers.      He  condemns 
Miuistiy  of  Perennis  for  having  contrived  the  death  of  his  prede- 
PereoDis.     cessor  Patemus,   but  adds,  that  his  public  measures 
tended  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  while  his  private 
character  was  alike  free  from  avarice  and  ambition. 
Herodian,  on  the  contrary,  accuses  this  Minister  of  mak- 
ing the  passions  of  Commodus  subservient  to  his  own 
designs,  by  awakening  suspicious  jealousy,  and  thus 
procuring  the  death  or  banishment  of  those  who  had 
been  the  friends  of  Aurelius.  His  object  was  to  possess 
himself  of  the  Throne  by  corrupting  the  army,  and  to 
this  end  his  son  was  placed  over  the  troops  in  Illyria : 
at  length,  his  treachery  was  discovered,  a  deputation  of 
soldiers  iVom  Britain  demanded  his  death,  and  accord- 
Conspiracy  ingly  he  was  sacrificed  to  appease  their  fury.  The  dan- 
ofMttcr-     gers  of  the  Empire,  however,  were  not  terminated  by 
^^'  his  death ;  disaffection  had  spread  over  the  legions,  and 
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an  attempt  of  Matemus,  a  private  soldier,  who  headed  Comic4 
a  band  of  deserters,  and  projected  the  assassination  of  AatotM 
Commodus  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  ""^^ 
Cybele,  was  so  ably  conceived,  that  he  must  have  been    ^^ 
successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  ^  ^ 

But  neither  duty  nor  danger  could  draw  Commodai    ^^' 
Grom  the  sports  of  gladiators  or  the  pleasures  of  d^    i]! 
bauchery.   Cleander,  a  Phrygian  slave,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  useful  to  his  master's  vices,  soon  suceeeded 
to  the  place  and  influence  of  Perennis :  under  him  the 
pardon  of  g^lt,  and  the  enjoyment  of  office,  might 
equally  be  purchased,  and  no  traffic  was  too  base  or 
corrupt  if  it  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Minister.    Daring  ILa^u 
three  years  the  Empure  was  drained  by  his  nipacity ;  ^^' 
but  his  insatiable  avarice  attempting  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  com  by  monopoly,  so  examerated  the  populace 
that  they  beti^ed  the  Palace,  till  Commodus  saaifloed 
his  favourite  to  preserve  himself.     It  was  not  easy, 
however,  to  awaken  the  Emperor  from  his  dream  oif 
luxury,  and  the  tumult  well  nigh  cost  him  his  own  life. 
It  was  to  the  entreaties  of  his  favourite  concubine  that 
he  at  last  granted  the  head  of  his  Minister. 

As  tyranny  naturally  produced  conspiracies  and  tn-  ^^ 
mults,  so  these  increased  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant;  not 
only  did  tlie  best  and  noblest  citizens  become  the  victim 
of  his  suspicion,  revenge,  and  avarice,  but  his  very 
amusements  were  stamped  with  a  character  of  incredi- 
ble ferocity ;  and  the  dream  of  his  mother,  Faustina,  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy,  that  she  was  delivered  of  two  ser- 
pents, one  of  which  far  exceeded  the  other  in  savageness 
of  nature,  appeared  amply  verified  in  her  surviving  son. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  record  the  insane  crimes  of 
a  ferocious  sensualist,  who  possessed  the  means  of  un- 
limited indulgence ;  but  the  truth  of  History  demands 
that  facts  should  be  adduced  to  avouch  for  the  proverbiel 
infamy  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Commodns. 
His  disposition  to  cruelty  was  early  manifested;  and,  it 
twelve  yeare  of  age,  he  ordered  an  unhappy  slave  who 
had  the  care  of  his  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace, 
because  he  had  miscalculated  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  By  an  artifice  of  his  tutor,  the  Prince's  anger 
was  satisfied  without  the  death  of  his  victim.  His 
amusements, when  not  ferocious,  were  illiberal  and  mibe- 
coming  of  his  station ;  and  he  excelled  in  various  mecha- 
nic arts  as  well  as  in  the  discipline  of  the  buflbon,  theglsr 
diator,  and  the  charioteer.  His  unnatural  lusts  were 
shamelessly  exhibited  in  the  face  of  day ;  and  his  favourite 
minion,  who  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  popular 
rage,  ostentatiously  accompanied  him  in  the  very 
car  of  triumph  on  lus  first  return  to  Rome  as  Emperor. 
His  private  hours  were  distributed  between  300  beauti* 
fill  concubines,  and  as  many  boys  of  every  rank  and  pro- 
vince ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  unbounded  gratifica- 
tion he  heightened  the  stings  of  lust  by  incest  P^ 
tracted  banquets  wore  away  his  nights,  and  (to  adopt 
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Biognpbj.  the  Strong  phrase  of  one  of  hisbiogpraphers)  he  glutted 
'  on  the  whole  resources  of  the  Empire.*  Even  his  jests 
were  distinguished  by  cruelty.  In  celebrating  the  rites 
oflsis,  the  master  of  the  Roman  world  appeared  with 
a  shaven  crown,  and  bore  in  his  arms  an  image  of  the 
dog  Anubis ;  with  this,  as  opportunity  offered,  he  re- 
peatedly struck  the  heads  of  the  Priests  who  accompa- 
nied him,  many  of  whom,  also,  he  compelled  to  wound 
themselves  to  death,  by  turning  into  reality  the  mock 
beating  of  the  breasts  with  which  they  were  used  to 
lament  their  God.  The  lame  and  halt  were  selected  as 
his  antagonists -in  the  arena;  and  these,  dressed  up  as 
mimic  giants  or  monsters,  he  assailed  with  a  club  or 
transfixed  with  arrows.  Though  luxurious  in  his  dress, 
fiequently  resorting  to  the  bath  eight  times  in  the  day, 
scattering  gold-dust  in  his  hair,  and,  from  the  fear  of 
admitting  Uie  approach  of  a  razor  in  the  hand  of  ano- 
ther, singeing  off"  his  beard,  he  was  especially  proud  of 
exhibitions  of  personal  strength,  and  frequently  butcher- 

*  Cmm  poiar§t  in  /mcmii  h$Uuartturqu9  viribnt  Romani  Im- 
ptriL    LAmpridiot,  8 


ed  victims  with  his  own  hand  in  the  gnb  of  a  sacrifioer. 
Among  the  flatteries  of  the  obsequious  Senate  none 
pleased  him  more  than  the  vote  which  styled  him  the 
Hercula  of  Rome;  not  even  that  whidi  annexed  to 
him  the  titles  Piw  and  Fdix^  or  whidi  offered  to  abo* 
lish  the  name  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  substitute  for  it 
Colonia  Commodiana,  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
times  did  he  exhibit  as  a  Secutor;  and  he  considered 
his  glory  at  its  height,  when  the  name  of  Paulus  (the 
most  celebrated  of  this  species  of  gladiators)  was 
inscribed  on  the  Imperial  statues. 

After  thirteen  years  of  unmitigated  oppression,  his 
favourite,  Martia,  ultimately  became  the  instrament  by 
which  the  Roman  world  was  delivered  fit>m  its  odious 
master.  She  discovered  firom  some  private  notes  of 
Gommodus,  that  herself,  Letna,  the  Praetorian  Pnefect, 
and  Electus,  the  Chamberlain,  were  on  the  list  devoted 
to  death:  a  conspiracy  was  immediately  formed, 
Martia  administered  poison  to  the  Emperor,  and,  lest 
the  measure  should  not  prove  effectual,  the  deed  was 
completed  by  suffocation. 
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Peruni 


Kognphy.  1^0  sooner  was  the  Throne  vacant  than  Laetus  and 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  determined  on  offering  it  to 
Pertinax,  one  of  the  few  friends  of  Aurelius  who  had 
escaped  the  cruelty  of  Commodus.*  Capitolinus  ac- 
cuses him  of  being  at  first  acquainted  with  the  plot ; 
but  the  suddenness  of  its  execution,  the  testimony  of 

March.  ^'^*  ^°^  ^^  character  of  Pertinax  himself,  all  com- 
bine to  make  this  imputation  improbable. 

Early  life  of     Pertinax  had  early  chosen  the  profession  of  arms, 

'^  and  his  whole  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of 

the  administration  of  Perennis,  when  he  retired  into 
Liguria,  was  passed  in  active  and  honourable  employ- 
ment ;  at  different  times,  he  was  invested  with  military 
command  on  the  Danube,  in  Syria,  and  in  Britain ;  and 
when  he  was  subsequently  hpnointed  to  hold  Civil  offices 
at  Rome,  he  dischaiged  their  v&rious  duties  with  inte- 
grity, prudence,  and  fidelity.  The  successive  appoint- 
ments by  which  he  rose  to  be  master  of  the  Roman 
world  are  related  by  Capitolinus;  and  Gibbon  justly 
remarks,  that  their  order  is  worthy  of  preservation  as 
expressive  of  the  form  of  Government  and  the  manners 
of  the  Age.  1.  He  was  a  Centurion,  2.  Pnefect  of  a 
cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  in  Britain. 
3.  He  obtained  a  squadron  of  horse  in  MoBsia.  4.  He 
was  Commissary  of  provisions  on  the  ^milian  way.  5. 
He  commanded  the  fleet  upon  the  Rhine.  6.  He  was 
Procurator  of  Dacia,  with  a  salary  of  1600/.  a  year. 
7.  He  comnuuided  the  veterans  of  a  legiou.  8.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  Senator.    9.  Of  Prtetor.    1 0.  With 
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the  command  of  the  first  legion  in  Rhietia  and  Nori- 
cum.  11,  He  was  Con«u/ alx>ut  the  year  175.  12.  He 
attended  M.  Aurelius  into  the  East  13.  He  com- 
manded an  army  on  the  Danube.  14.  He  was  Consu- 
lar Legate  of  Mcesia.  15.  Of  Dacia.  16.  Of  Syria. 
17.  Of  Britain.  18.  He  had  the  care  of  the  public 
provisions  at  Rome.  19.  He  was  Procomul  of  Africa. 
20.  Praefect  of  the  city. 

A  visit  at  midnight  from  the  ministers  of  Commodus 
seemed  to  indicate  a  summons  to  death,  rather  than 
the  offer  of  a  Throne :  when,  however,  I^tus  had  re» 
lated  the  origfin  and  event  of  the  conspiracy,  and  urged 
Pertinax  to  assume  the  purple,  the  latter  reluctantly 
consented.  The  next  step  was,  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  army;  and  though  the  PrsBtorian  guards  were 
little  pleased  with  the  death  of  an  Emperor  under  whom 
they  had  enjoyed  more  license  and  indulgence  than  the 
well-known  character  and  discipline  of  Pertinax  al- 
lowed them  to  hope  in  fiiture,  yet,  agitated  by  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment,  and  tempted  by  the  promise  of 
an  ample  donation,  they  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 
On  the  next  morning  the  Senate  assembled ;  and  while 
the  populace  were  expressing  their  joy  at  the  death  of 
Commodus  in  the  exclamations  and  outrages  of  vin- 
dictive fiiry,  the  Conscript  Fathers  inflicted  on  his  me> 
mory  every  mark  of  scorn  and  detestation.  His  statues 
were  overthrown,  his  memory  declared  infamous,  and 
his  body  dragged  by  a  hook  into  the  stripping  room  of 
the  gladiators,  as  the  uttermost  malig^nity  which  ven- 
geance could  offer.  Pertinax  modestly  stated  his  de- 
sire to  abdicate  his  recent  dignity  in  favour  of  some  one 
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Biogtiphy.  of  nobler  birth  and  higher  pretensions ;  since  age  and  tirity  and  revels  of  Commodus.    Letus,  who  procured   Pubhui 

V-i^v^^"»'  infirmity  disqualified  him  from  duly  dischaiging  its  du-  the  elevation  of  Pertinax»  was  also  the  cause  of  his  de-   ^'I^u 

A.  o.      ties :  the  Senate,  however*  confirmed  by  their  tribute  of  struction.    At  his  instigation  the  disaffected  troops  be-  ^^'^■ 

193.      sincere  approbation,  the  choice  made  by  Laetus  and  the  sieged  the  Palace,  conscious  of  their  power,  and  certain  ^""v^ 

?rom      army.    The  new  Emperor  applied  himself  immediately  of  profiting  in  any  tumultuous  disturbance  by  the  bounty    ^'^' 

JiVKUART  to  rectify  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  late  of  their  friends,  and  the  plunder  of  their  enemies.  Per-     p  ' 

^        Government :  he  replem'shed  the  exhausted  Treasury  by  ttnax,  either  hoping  to  awe  them  by  his  presence,  or  j  T 

MARCH,   retrenching  superfluous  expenses,  and  by  the  sale  of  determined  to  meet  his  fate  with  fortitude,  presented    ^l^^ 

<3oveni*       those  articles  of  luxury  which  had  ministered  to  the  himself  before  them.     A  feeling  of  shame,  the  consci-  Haicr 

«ieBt  vices  and  extravagances  of  his  infamous  predecessor,  ousness  of  gruilt  and  ingratitude,  now  arrested  their 

The  plan  of  his  private  expenditure  was  frugal  without  progress :  the  pause,  however,   was  but  momentary, 

meanness,  and  his  manner  of  receiving  his  friends  afiiible  and  the  virtuous  Pertinax.  after  a  reign  of  eighty-seven  Hii  im. 

without  unbecoming  familiarity.     Such  a  system  pur-  days,  was  massacred  by  an  army  too  vicious  to  admire  oitM. 

sued  in  public  and  in  private,  however  agreeable  to  the  his  excellence,  and  too  powerful  to  acknowledge  his 

few  remaining  friends  of  virtue,  was  little  adapted  to  authority, 
conciliate  those  who  remembered  with  regret  the  fes- 
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In  our  Historical  account  of  the  Age  of  the  Antonini* 
no  mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  its  Idterature.  We 
have^  however,  seen  that  the  love  of  Philosophy  and  stu- 
dious pursuits  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Marcus  Aurb- 
Lius.  His  MedtUUionM  contain  as  pure  a  code  of  Moral 
precepts  as  could  be  expected  from  Uie  genius  of  Pagan- 
ism,— teaching  the  Immoitality  of  the  soul,  not  as  a 
separate  existence,  but  rather  as  a  reunion  with  the 
essence  of  the  Deity.*  This  work  b  too  well  known  to 
require  anT  very  particular  notice :  it  was  translated 
into  Frendi  by  Dader,  1690 ;  into  Italian,  by  an  un- 
known author,  1675  ;  and  into  English  by  Meric  Casau- 
bon,  1634,  and  by  Collier,  1701  .f  Gataker  published  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  original,  with  ample  notes  and 
commentaiy,  parallel  passages,  and  prolegomena. 
Some  Letters  of  this  Emperor  are  commended  by  Philo- 
stratus  as  models  of  epistolary  style,  and  a  part  of  his 
correspondence  with  Cornelius  IVonto  was  lately  found 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  and  published  by  Angelus  Mains  in  1815. 

As  the  example  of  Aurelius  encouraged  Literature  at 
Rome,  so  his  bounty  rewarded  it  in  the  Provinces.  His 
own  attachment  to  the  Stoics  did  not  prevent  his  re- 
garding with  an  eye  of  fiivour  the  patrons  of  opposite 
sects:  Uie  disciples  of  Plato,  the  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and 
Epicureans,  F^fessors  of  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric, 
all  taught  their  dogmas  with  equal  freedom  in  the 
Schools  of  Athens;  and  by  the  generosity  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  a  salary,  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
was  annexed  to  each  Chair  of  Science.|  This  Imperial 
favour,  which  was  neither  bigoted  in  its  principles,  nor 
parsimonious  in  its  supplies,  naturally  encouraged 
emulation,  and  accordingly  we  know  that  many  strove, 
by  the  exercise  of  literary  talents,  to  deserve  well  of  their 

*  Lib.  IT.  c.  9.  f  Ftbridui. 

I  See  OibboB,  toI.  rii.  c.  40,  and  the  anthoritiei  then  named 
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contemporaries  and  of  posterity.     But  the  ravages  of  Litertture 
Time  have  depnved  us  of  great  part  of  their  labours :  of  the  Agei 
authentic  sources  of  Historical  knowledge  being  few  ^^  ^« 
and  imperfect,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  our  infbrma-  ^°***"*"*- 
tion  through  Uie  medium  of  abridgements  and  oompila-  ^""  "" 
tions.     Some  works,  however,  composed  about  this 
time,  have  come  down  to  us  in  tolerable  pieservation ; 
and,  although  there  does  not  appear  among  (hem  any 
master  mind  whose  writings  were  calculated  to  influence 
and  guide  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  or  stamp  iu  own 
character  on  the  pursuits  of  the  Age,  still  they  are  not 
without  their  value.    The  (xrammarian  and  Philologist 
are  assisted  by  the  labours  of  Julius  Pollux ;  he  who 
directs  his  inquiries  towards  the  works  of  Art,  which  «t 
this  period  were  the  ornament  of  Greece,  will  find  his 
researches  rewarded  in  the  writings  of  Pausanias- 
while  the  student  sees  an  infinite  number  of  subjects 
connected  with  antiquity  discussed  and  illustrated  in 
the  curious  Miscellany  of  Atheneus.    Aulus  GeUius 
and  Apuleius  depart  more  widely  from  tibe  models  of 
pure  style  than  the  Greek  writers  who  lived  about  the 
same  period,  Dio  Cassius,  Maximus  l^us,  and  L«b- 
cianus.   Aulus  Gellius  is  obscure ;  and  in  Apulefaa,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  abstractnouns  is  a  Big»  of  declin- 
ing Latinity.    Of  Dio  mention  has  been  already  made 
in  a  preceding  pi4[>er  on  the  Historians  of  Rome,  and  of 
Maximus  l^us  we  shall  have  occasion  to  qpeak  shortly. 
But  among  all  the  authors  of  this  time,  LuotANns 
stands  unquestionaUy    first  in  natural    abilities,    in 
originality  of  character,  and  in  playfiilneas  of  finer. 
Though  bis  talents  were  not  of  the  very  highest  oideri 
yet  in  his  own  line  they  were  unequalled:  his  chief 
strength  lay  in  ridicule,  which,  thoi^  it  is  not  the 
test  of  Truth,  may  become  an  usefiil  auxiliary  or  a 
formidable  foe  to  it 

Some  of  the  minor  works  of  Voltaire  abound  in  that 
vein  of  sarcastic  humour  which  fonns  the  great  cham 
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Bkignphj.  of  the  writings  of  Lucianus.  The  French  Philosopher 
seems  to  have  persecuted  the  cause  of  Truth  with  a 
feelinf^  of  personal  hostility ;  and  his  raillery  has  pro- 
bably been  more  effectively  mischievous  than  the  subtle 
reasonings  of  Hume:  but  the  powers  of  Lucianus 
were  by  accident,  and  to  a  certain  extent,*  effectively 
useful ;  more  useful,  perhaps,  than  the  labours  of  abler 
and  wiser  men.  We  say  by  accident,  because,  although 
in  an  Age  of  free  inquiry,  the  instruments,  which  Luci- 
anus employed  with  so  much  dexterity,  were  precisely 
adi^ted  to  expose  sophistry,  and  clear  away  the  rubbish 
of  Heathen  superstition ;  yet  he  had  no  desigpa  so  ex- 
cellent and  so  important,  as  to  establish  in  their  stead 
the  fabric  of  Truth  and  Religion.  While,  therefore, 
we  admire  his  singular  abilities,  we  must  condemn  the 
man,  who  being  by  habit  and  by  natural  inclination 
studious,  by  profession  a  Philosopher,  and  by  convic- 
tion t  a  contemner  and  enemy  of  the  whole  system  of 
Pagan  Mythology,  should  nevertheless  make  Christi- 
anity the  subject  only  ofconteuiptuous  allusion,]:  rather 
than  of  that  serious  and  sober  investigation,  which  were 
fairly  demanded  even  by  the  number  of  its  converts,  and 
the  authority  of  its  advocates. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Lucianus,  in  his 
various  works,  had  communicated  more  respecting  his 
private  life  and  history.  The  biographical  notices, 
which  we  find  from  himself,  are  scanty  and  uninterest- 
ing, nor  have  we  any  other  sources  from  which  this  de- 
fect may  be  supplied. 

We  know,  however,  with  certainty,  that  he  was  bom  at 
Samosata,§  near  the  Euphrates ;  and  since  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  his  own  industry, 
he  was  placed  with  his  mottier's  brother,)  who  was  by 
profession  a  statuary.  This  step  was  taken  partly  be- 
cause it  was  the  least  expensive,  and  partly  because 
Lucianus  had  already  shown  natural  genius  and  dexte- 
rity in  modelling  figures  in  wax.  Here  he  commences 
inauspiciously,  by  breaking  a  tablet,  and  his  master 
having  chastised  him  with  severity,  he  quitted  his  new 
employment  in  disgust.  The  same  night  he  saw  a 
vision ; — the  Goddess  of  Sculpture  and  the  Goddess  of 
Polite  Literature  both  appeared  before  his  eyes  ;  the  one 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  quarries,  the  other  fair  in 
person  and  elegant  in  her  attire.  Each  proposed  her 
claims,  and  stated  the  advantages  of  her  respective 
pursuits ;  and  when  Lucianus  determined  to  commit 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  Goddess  of  Literature, 
the  other  deity,  like  a  second  Niobe,  became  turned 
into  stone.  These  circumstances  form  the  substance  of 
the  treatise  De  9omnio  uu  Luciani  vitd :  the  object  of 
which  was  to  encourage  those,  whose  poverty  appears 
to  doom  them  to  the  walks  of  laborious  life,  while 
natural  genius  justifies  them  in  aspiring  to  nobler  and 
more  intellectual  pursuits.  "  Though,"  says  Dryden,^ 
'*  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  thing  of 
reality  in  this  dream  or  vision  of  Lucian,  which  he 
treats  of  in  his  works,  yet  this  may  be  gathered  firom  it, 
that  Lucian  himself  having  consulted  his  genius  and 
the  nature  of  the  study  his  father  had  allotted  him,  and 
that  to  which  he  found  a  propensity  in  himself,  he 
quitted  the  former,  and  pursued  the  latter,  choosing 
rather  to  form  the  minds  of  men  than  their  statues.*' 

The  learned  Mr.  Moyle  has  taken  some  pains  to 
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adjust  the  age  of  Lucianus ;  and  from  some  notes  of  UtmtiK 
time  which  are  preserved  in  his  works,  his  birth  is  oftlieAgv 
fixed  to  the  124th  year  of  Christ,  and  the  8th  of  the  ^^ 
Emperor  Adrian.*  After  his  determination  to  abandon 
the  Art  of  Sculpture,  he  taughtt  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  in 
Gaul,  and  practised  it  at  Antioch ;{  but  his  pleadings 
at  the  Bar  not  being  attended  with  success,  he  betook 
himself  at  the  age  of  forty  to  the  study  of  Philosophy. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  Registrar 
{vTofmff»arorfpa</>o^)  of  Alexandria,§  which  post  was 
a  step  towards  the  government  of  a  Province.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  doubtful^  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  as  the  biographical 
notices  respecting  Lucianus  are  scanty,  so  the  nature 
of  his  works  is  not  such  as  to  supply  the  defect  satisfiic- 
torily.  He  appears  to  have  resembled  his  favourite 
Menippus,  who  was  p^Xci/avrvis'  r^r  mmiqw  xai  i^- 
fAiqou  ra/y  dyd^o^A/y  ^ctftir,||  and  there  is  a  passage  in 
Cicero's  Academics^  wherein  Varro  is  speaking  of  his 
own  imitation  of  the  Menipp^an  satires,  which  may 
stand  for  the  character  of  Lucian's  works  in  general:  In 
illis  veterilms  noitris^  qtUB,  Mcnippvm  imitati,  non  inUt' 
pretaiit  quddam  hUariiaU  compersimui,  muUa  admUta 
ex  inHmd  Philo»ophid^  muUa  dida  diideetu^,  qua  quo 
facUiw  fnirma  doctt  inidligerent^  jucunditaU  qwidam 
ad  Ugendum  invitati,  fyc.^  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that 
his  object  was  to  combine  the  playfulness  and  wit  of 
Comedy  with  the  gfraver  lessons  of  Philosophical  discus- 
sion.  Lucianus,  however,  was  more  a  Satirist  than  a 
Philosopher ;  and  although  he  had  not  the  honest  indig- 
nation of  Juvenal,  although,  in  polite  wit  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  he  was  inferior  to  Horace,  yet  he  surpassed 
them  both  in  facetious  humour  and  powers  of  derision. 
The  range  of  his  satire  is  more  extensive,  and  its 
severity  more  generally  intelligible  than  that  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Aristophanes  was  a  Political  wit ;  and  he 
who  would  appreciate  his  Comedies  must  possess  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  times  in  whidi 
he  lived ;  of  the  personal  character  of  the  demagogues 
whose  administration  he  atta/cked;  and  of  the  Political 
institutions,  private  habits,  and  distinguishing  peculiari- 
ties of  the  audience  which  he  addressed.  The  pleasantry 
of  Lucianus  is  accessible  without  so  much  preparatory 
study.  He  had,  without  any  real  hatred  of  vice,  a 
iquick  sense  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  ridiculous:**  no 
one  saw  more  clearly  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  the 
'*  fears  of  the  brave  and  the  follies  of  the  wise :"  no 
one  exposed  more  happily  the  vanity  of  those  pursuits  in 
which  mankind  most  eagerly  engage,tt  the  dispropor- 
tionate sorrow  which  is  suffered  to  arise  from  disap- 
pointment, and  the  secret  vexations  which  frequently 
accompany  success.}}  But  his  lessons,  even  where  they 
are  good,  are  imperfect :  they  do  not  suggest  any  higher 
pursuits,  they  do  not  instil  any  worthier  motive  of  ac- 
tion, they  do  not  tend  to  any  useful  exertion:  the 
Satirist,  in  his  sketches  of  life  and  character,  borrows 
freely  the  pencil  of  Democritus,  and  only  qualifies  his 
pupils  to  follow  that  Philosopher's  employment  It  is» 
indeed,  vain  to  expect,  in  the  writings  of  Lucianus,  any 
very  high  tone  of  Moral  feeling,  or  to  find  Virtue,  even  in 
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Biognphf  tho  Pagan  sense  of  the  word,  portrayed  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Aristotle,  or  reoommended  by  the  eloquence  of 
Plato.  Nevertheless,  he  had  honesty  enough  to  hate* 
the  hypocrisy  of  pretended  Philosopher8,t  the  arts  of 
casuistical  Rhetoricians,  and  the  subtleties  of  scholas- 
tic Log^c :  {  he  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  system  of  Pagan  Mythology  ;§  and 
he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  humour 
to  expose  these  various  subjects  to  the  contempt  and 
derision  of  mankind. 

But  in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  these  dangerous 
and  fascinating  talents.  Truth  and  Falsehood,  simply  as 
such,  became  indifferent,  and  were  patronised  by  turns, 
as  they  afforded  materials  for  the  display  of  ingenuity, 
or  the  excitement  of  mirth:  the  plainest  ||  and  most  im 
portant  truths  of  Natural  Religion  are  treated  by  him 
with  the  same  levity  as  the  grossest  follies  of  Heathen 
Superstition :  the  existence  of  the  Deity,^  the  duty  of 
worship,  and  the  administration  of  a  Providence,  are 
involved  in  the  same  ridicule  with  the  characters  and 
actions  of  the  febulous  inhabitants  of  Olympus.  In  the 
Dialogue  entitled  Jtipt^  Tragoedus^  the  cause  of  Natu- 
ral Religion  is  betrayed  by  a  feeble  and  frivolous  de- 
fence. Whether  Lucianus  here  intended  to  express  his 
own  sentiments  under  the  character  of  Damis  is  uncer- 
tain: probably  he  had  not  any  settled  opinions  to 
express.  He  did,  indeed,  dedicate  his  Alexander^  or 
^BviofAayrtSt  to  Celsus,  who  was  an  Epicurean ;  and,  in  the 
same  treatise,  he  calls  the  founder  of  that  sect  "  an  in- 
structor really  divine,  the  only  one  who  understood  and 
taught  the  system  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  and  gave  freedom 
to  the  minds  of  his  followers  :"<moreover,*^  the  highest 
honours  in  the  land  of  the  blessed  are  allotted  to  Epi- 
curus, and  his  follower,  Aristippus;  whereas,  in  the 
Viiarum  Auction  the  former  is  sold  for  two  minte,  and 
the  latter  finds  no  purchaser.  From  the  unsparing 
ridicule  of  this  and  some  other  Dialogues, ft  Lucianus 
was  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  Philosophy;  and  he 
attempts  to  defend  himself  from  this  charge  in  the  Revi- 
tucaiei^  or  Pucator.  Here  an  inquiry  is  supposed  to 
be  instituted,  over  which  the  Goddess  of  Philosophy 
presides,  and  Diogenes,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  is 
appointed  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  Lucianus  ar- 
gues, on  his  own  behalf,  that  FaUe  Philosophy  alone 
was  the  object  of  his  sarcasms,  and  that  he  designed  to 
expose  the  degenerate  followers  of  the  ancient  Sages, 
who  had  corrupted  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  and 
who  pursued  the  good  things  of  this  world  as  eagerly 
as  their  less  learned  neighbours :  the  Court  is  satisfied, 
and  the  Dialogue  ends  with  a  tale  of  considerable  droll- 
ery and  humour:  but,  in  fact,  Lucianus  had  no  love 
for  Truth,^}  his  raillery  is  severe,  without  discrimina- 
tion ;§§  the  researches  of  Aristotle  into  Natural  History 
are  treated  with  the  same  derision  as  the  scepticism  of 
Pyrrho,  and  the  Logical  subtleties  of  Chrysippus. 

As  the  ruling  passion  of  Lucianus  prevented  his 
adopting,  in  earnest,  any  set  of  Philosophical  tenets,  so 
also  did  it  affect  his  taste  in  Literature.  In  no  other 
writer  do  we  see  more  strongly  exhibited  that  unequi- 
vocal mark  of  bad  taste,  a  fondness  for  parody,  a  delight 
in  degrading  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Poetry,  by 
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the  opposition  of  ludicrous  and  low  images :  although  ^teriture 
he  could  write  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  *  he  ^f  ^j,^* 
always  seems  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  serious  com-  Antooini. 
position.  His  sketch  of  the  character  of  Demonaxf  is 
beautifiilly  drawn ;  but  he  soon  betakes  himself  to  relate 
that  Philosopher's  bon-mots  and  repartees.  His  re- 
marks on  the  manner  in  which  History  should  be  writ- 
ten are  sensible  and  just:  he  appears  to  have  appre- 
ciated duly  the  inimitable  excellence  of  Thucydides ; 
and  he  inveighs  strongly  against  the  Historians  of  his 
own  time,  for  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  object  of 
Historical  composition,  their  utter  disregard  of  Truth, 
their  base  flattery,  their  false  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  events,  and  the  prolixity  and  imper- 
tinence of  their  descriptions.  But  after  a  few  pages  in 
this  rational  and  serious  strain,  he  proceeds  to  expose 
the  lying  wonders  of  Historians,  and  the  fictions  of 
poetry,  in  another  treatise,  which  is  called,  in  derisioiu 
Vera  Histories  Here  he  relates  his  being  absorbed 
and  buried  in  the  bowels  of  an  immense  pit,  his  jour- 
ney to  the  moon,  and  his  visit  to  the  shades  below.  On 
this  occasion,!  as  on  many  others.  Homer  comes  in  for 
his  lull  share  of  ridicule.  Lucianus  was  familiar  vrith  the 
Iliad  and  Odyuey  ;  and  without  having  enough  severity 
of  taste  fully  to  appreciate  their  excellence,  he  had  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  their  minutest  faults.. 
Many  of  these,  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Age 
rather  than  to  the  Poet,  are  brought  into  notice  with 
considerable  humour;  and  he  must  be  indeed  fasti- 
dious, who  has  not  sometimes  found  himself  laughing 
with  Lucianus  at  the  expense  of  the  Maeonian  baid. 

The  style  of  Lucianus  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  and 
the  subjects  on  which  he  touches  are  miscellaneous: 
some  of  these  are,  in  themselves,  highly  objectionable ; 
and  even  where  they  are  not,  we  find  many  coarse  and 
indelicate  expressions  and  illusions,  the  fault  of  which 
may,  with  justice^  be  attributed  to  the  evil  Moral  taste 
of  his  Age.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are  entertain- 
ing, though  they  exhibit  little  diversity  of  character,  and 
though  their  highest  strain  of  morality  inculcates  only 
the  Pagan  precept,  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,for  to-morrow 
we  die."  The  Life  ofPeregrintu  Proteuu  may  be  read 
with  interest;  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  for,  as 
Lardner  has  observed,  the  treatise  contains  some  mis- 
representations, either  wilful  or  undesigned:  Lucianus 
is  the  only  author  who  has  made  this  rambling  Philoso- 
pher a  Christian.  That  Lucianus  was  an  enemy  of 
Christianity  is  true,  inasmuch  as  he  esteemed  all  Reli- 
gion a  compound  of  fraud  and  folly :  he  speaks,  how- 
ever, the  language  of  contempt  rather  than  of  enmity ; 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  persecuted  the  professors  of 
the  true  Faith  with  any  particular  or  personal  hostility, 
nor  had  he  taken  much  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
their  distinguishing  tenets. 

In  1714,  Gesner  held  a  dispuUtion  at  Jena,  to  prove 
that  the  treatise  entitled  PhilopcUris  was  not  written 
by  Lucianus,  because  it  shows  a  more  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  and  Scriptures  of  the  Christians, 
than  can  be  traced  in  those  works  which  are  confessedly 
genuine.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Peregrinus, 
Lucianus  says  of  the  Christians,  "  They  worship  even 
now  that  great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine, 
because  he  introduced  this  new  system  of  Religion.*' 
And  again:  "These  ill-fated  men  {oi  KOKodaifAovet)  per- 
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Diograpby.  made  themaelTes  thai  they  shall  live  forever,  wherefore 
^^-V"-"-*^  they  dbreg^ard,  and  in  many  cases  voluntarily  seek 
death.  They  live  as  brethren,  having  their  possessions 
in  common^  and  regulating  their  lives  acooniing  to  the 
laws  of  their  master  who  was  crucified,  (roir  aruaigoXp* 
wiaftdvotf  imiyof  tfo0itfT^v  avrwu)  whom  they  wor- 
ship." 

But  the  author  of  the  PhilopatrU  knew  ranch  more 
respecting  the  ChristiaRs  than  these  passages  imply. 
The  dialogue  is  conducted  between  Critias  and  Tisi- 
phon,  one  being  a  professed  Heathen,  and  the  other  an 
Epicurean  penonating  a  Christian.  The  design  is 
partly  to  represent  the  Christians  as  a  sect  disaffected 
lo  Ooverament,  and  dangerous  to  Civil  society;  and 
partly  to  expose  some  of  their  peculiar  opinions.  We 
find  dear  allusions  to  the  Book  of  Genens,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,*  on  the  subject  of  the 
Creation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  ceremony 
of  Baptism.  On  these  grounds  Gesner  would  reject 
the  PhUopatrii  from  the  works  of  Lucianus  ;  and  Mr.' 
Moyle  argues  on  the  same  side,  from  the  Political 
events  which  the  dialogue  mentions,  namely,  the  con- 
quest of  the  Scythians,  the  reduction  of  Egjrpt,  and  a 
victory  over  the  Persians.  "  These,"  he  says^t  "  can 
never  be  applied  to  the  reig^  of  Antoninus ;  nor  indeed 
to  that  of  any  other  Emperor  except  of  Dioclesian,  in 
whose  reign  they  all  met  together,  in  the  same  order  of 
time  as  they  are  set  down,  as  may  easily  be  seen ;  but 
more  particularly  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  who 
places  the  wars  with  the  Scythians,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Egypt,  many  years  before  the  great  victory  ob- 
tained over  Narseus,  King  of  Persia,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  302,  and  twenty-three  years  before  the  Council 
Nice,  at  which  time  I  do  verily  believe  this  Dialogue 
was  written."  Nor  is  the  PhilopatrU  the  only  spurious 
treatise  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  company  with 
the  works  of  Lucianus.  The  Critics  have  observed, 
that  DemoitthenU  Encomium  is  devoid  of  his  wit,  ele- 
gance, and  perspicuity.  The  Paeudosophistm,  Pugithri, 
Charidemus,  Nero  and  Ocyptu  are  rejected;  and  also 
*  the  Amores^  by  Bourdelotius  and  Kuster.  The  manner 
of  Lucianus  has  been  imitated  in  French  by  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  in  Latin  by  Erasmus.  The  latter  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  works,  some  of  which  he  trani^ated. 
P&rts  of  them  have  been  also  translated  into  French  by 
D'Ablancourt,  1634  ;  into  English,  l>y  F.  Hickes,  about 
the  same  time;  by  Dr.  Mayne  in  1664  ;  by  Spence  in 
1684.  Dr.  Franklin  published  a  translation  of  his 
works,  in  two  volumes  quarto;  and  also,  still  more 
lately,  Mr.  Tooke,  with  the  comments  and  illustrations 
of  Weiland  and  others.  There  is  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  original  by  Hemsterhusius,  in  four  volumes 
quarto. 
Pausanias.  Suidas  mentions  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Pausa- 
NiAS,  one  being  a  Laconian,  and  the  other  a  native  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia :  the  Topographer  proba- 
bly was  not  the  former  of  these  ;  for  his  reflections  on 
the  Laconians  are  severe,  and  his  style  approaches  the 
Ionic  rather  than  the  Doric.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  was  the  second  mentioned  by  Suidas;  the 
same  whom  Galen  calls  the  Syrian  Sophist,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Herodes  Atticus.  From  his  works  we  know 
very  little  of  himself  or  his  family :  he  was  alive  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius :  he  travelled 
through  Greece,  Macedon,  Italy,  and  part  of  Asia; 
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having  also  visited  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Amaon,  Uttnim 
Palestine,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Fabridus  enumerates  in  ^^  Ac« 
the  catalogue  of  the  lost  works  of  Pensanias,  Geogra-    ^^ 
phical  Treatises  respecting  Asia,  Syria,  and  Pbienida,  ^^' 
together  with  others  entitled,  \.  /mXctoi,  or  Dedams-  ^^ 
tions ;    2.  rrtpl  avvTafifim ;   3.  wfmpKiifuntv  fitpKlov ; 
4.  'Arr/citfy  Mfuvrwy  twjia/ffti)'^^. 

The  work  of  Pausanias  which  has  come  down  to  us 
is  divided  into  Ten  Books,  of  which  two  are  deToted 
to  a  description  of  Elis,  and  one  to  each  of  the  following 
districts,  Attica,  Corinthia,  Laconla,  Messenia,  Acfasia, 
Arcadia,  Bcsotia,  and  Phocis.    The  painter,  the  ardit 
tect,  and  the  antiquary,  will  find  much  that  is  interest- 
ing  in  the  minute  and  curious  details  which  are  giTen 
respecting  the  ancient  relics  of  Grecian  Temples,  build- 
ings, and  statues.     These  passages  have  been  selected 
by  Uvedale  Price,  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  octavo  volume.    The  fidelity  of  the  Geo- 
gfraphical  descriptions  of  Pausanias  is  thus  acknow- 
ledged  by  a  modem  traveller :— >**  On  arriving  from 
Albania,  in  the  Morea,  you  quit  a  region  little  known 
at  any  time,  for  one  which  the  labours  of  ancients  and 
modems  have  equally  contributed  to  illustrate;  and 
after  wandering  in  uncertainty  you  acknowledge  the 
aid  of  faithiul  glides,  who  direct  every  footstep  of  your 
journey.    Pausanias  alone  will  enable  you  to  feel  st 
home  in  (Greece.    The  exact  conformity  of  present  ap- 
pearances with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  Jlmcrafy, 
is  no  less  surprising  than  satisfactory.    The  Temple 
and  the  Statue,  the  Theatre,  the  Column,  and  the  marble 
porch,  have  sunk  and  disappeared ;  but  the  vallies  and 
the  mountains,  and  some  not  unfrequent  fragments  of 
more  value  than  all  the  mde  and  costly  monuments  of 
barbaric  labour ;  these  still  remain,  and  remind  the  tra* 
veller  that  he  treads  the  ground  once  trod  by  the 
Heroes  and  Sages  of  Antiquity.'** 

The  Historian  will  find  In  the  IVth  Book  of  Pau- 
sanias, an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  Messenians 
and  Laconians  ;  and  of  those,  moreover,  which  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  between  Perdiccas, 
Ptolemy,  and  Cassander :  various  observations  are  in- 
troduced throughout  the  work  on  ancient  Games, 
Festivals,  Offerings,  &c.  &c.,  and  many  Grades  are 
recorded,  with  their  supposed  accompl ishment.  Taylor, 
who  has  made  the  whole  work  of  Pausanias  accessible 
to  the  English  reader,  8ay8,t  these  •*  Oracles  may  be 
considered  as  a  treasure  of  popular  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  his  Religion :  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  they 
were  given,  and  such  events  happened  as  arc  here  T^ 
lated,  it  is  impossible  such  a  series  of  predictions  could 
be  true  by  casual  concurrence."  Such  admissions, 
however,  are  to  be  made  with  caution ;  and  when  we 
have  set  aside  fi'om  amotifir  the  ancient  Oracles  those 
the  date  of  which  is  doubtful,  those  the  terms  of  wtucn 
are  ambiguous,  and  those  which  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  work  their  own  accomplishment,  ••  this  treasure  of 
popular  evidence  "  will  be  materially  reduced.  Some 
notion  of  Taylor's  candour  may  be  formed  from  the 
fallowing  passage.  His  notes  to  Pausanias  were  added 
to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Theology  of 
the  later  Platonists ;  **  these,"  he  says,  **  are  considered 
by  verbal  Critics  and  sophistical  Priests  as  fanaties, 
but  the  discerning  reader  knows  that  the  former  nerer 
read  a  book  but  in  order  to  make  diflerent  readings  of 

*  Hobbonse,  Jntmey  tkruugk  Albmnia^  ffc, 
\  Taylor,  Prefi^e. 
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Biogimpbf .  u,e  ^ords  in  U,  and  that  the  latter  wilfully  pervert  the 
meaning  in  some  places  and  ig^orantly  in  others,  of 
every  valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modem." 

The  Itinerary  of  Pausanias  was  first  published  at 
Venice  by  Aldus,  in  1516:  a  folio  edition  came  out  in 
1583,  with  the  notes  of  Xylander  and  Sylburgius : 
Isaac  Casaubon's  copy  of  this  book  with  his  own  MS. 
notes  is  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  also  an  excel- 
lent edition  in  folio  by  Kuhnius,  dated  1696.  The 
style  of  this  author  is  abrupt  and  intricate,  rude  and 
unpolished:  a  variety  of  grammatical  anomalies  are 
collected  in  the  notes  of  Sylbui^ius, 

Julius  Poia.ux»  a  Lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Nau- 
cratis,  in  Egypt,  a  city  situated  not  far  from  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  work  in  ten  Books, 
called  Oiumuuticony  intended,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  to 
be  a  vocabulary  of  select  synonyms  with  authorities. 
He  filled  the  Rhetorical  chair  at  Athens,  and  was  the 
author  of  other  works  now  lost;  some  were  entitled 
,  ^«ttXe^£iv,  some  /Ukerat :  of  these  Philostratus  criti- 
cises the  style  as  inelegant,  and  Athenodorus  the  matter 
as  puerile,  Julius  Pollux  is  called  by  Isaac  Casaubon, 
*'  Optimiu^  tUilissimw,  erudilissimus,"  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  OiiomaUicon  is  not  alphabetical ;  this  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  following 
heads,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  second  Book. 
I.  Hominum  (Btate$  et  vocabula,  2.  Qua  sunt  ante 
genaraiionem  et  qua  mat  post  generationem.  3.  Jtlomu 
num  membra  et  partes.  4.  Partes  externa  et  interna. 
5.  Qiia  singulis  partibus  congruuni  nominum  frequent 
tissimus  usus.  A  fine  edition  of  this  work,  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio,  has  been  published  by  Hemsterhusius,  cum 
notis  variorum^  Amsterdam,  1706. — See  Fabrlcius^s 
Bibl.  Grac, 

The  work  of  Auius  Gellius  remaining  to  us  maybe 
called  an  ancient  Common-place  book.  It  is  introduced 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  a  preface  commencing 
with  this  very  candid  remark,  Jucundiora  alia  reperiri 
queant;  after  which  he  who  continues  his  researches 
without  finding  entertainment,  has  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
contented with  the  author.  Aulus  ,Gellius  goes  on 
to  explain  the  character  of  his  work,  and  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  composed.  He  tells  us,  that  it  was 
written  to  employ  those  hours  of  recreation  which  busi- 
ness allowed  to  his  children.  Whenever,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies,  he  met  with  any  thing  either  in  Greek  or 
Bx)man  Literature,  or  amidst  the  intercourse  of  society, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  he  transferred  it  to  hia 
tablets,  together  with  his  own  remarks,  without  any 
system  or  methodical  arrangement:  this  habit  assistea 
his  memory,  and  enabled  him  to  recover  facts  and  opi- 
nions, if  die  books  from  which  they  were  originally 
derived  lay  at  any  time  beyond  his  reach.  The  title, 
'Noctes  Attica,  was  suggested  by  the  time  and  place 
of  the  compilation :  its  simplicity  is  consistent  with  the 
'  tone  of  modesty  which  runs  through  the  preface,  and  is 
contrasted  strongly  with  those  pompous  titles,  which  he 
'  says  it  was  customary  to  annex  to  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  object  of  this  author's  work,  namely,  to  em- 
ploy on  innocent  and  useful  subjects  the  leisure  hours  of 
his  children,  must  be  confessed  to  be  excellent,  although 
we  may  not  admire  the  taste  displayed  in  the  choice  of 
his  materials.  Unless  the  children  of  Aulus  Gellius 
inherited  their  father's  taste  for  the  studies  of  a  Gram- 
marian, they  would  not  find  much  relaxation  or  pleasure 
in  great  part  of  hb  literary  labours ;  especiaUy  since  there 
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is  little  elegance  or  ftftlidty  of  style  to  relieve  the  general  Uterature 
dryness  of  the  matter.  The  book  abounds  in  quotations  ^^^f|^^^^ 
from  old  writers,  from  Ennius,  Accius,  Quadrigariua,  xSionini. 
Nsvius,  Cscilius,  Menander,  and  others.  It  is  (hvided 
into  twenty  Books,  the  eighth  being  lost,  and  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  short  chapters  on  miscdlaneous 
subjects.  Some  contain  Literary,  Historical,  and  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes ;  others,  old  Epitaphs,  Epigrams, 
and  Proverbs,  explanations  of  legal  and  other  technical 
terms,  and  phrases  in  familiar  use,  together  with  their 
probable  Etymology,  or  observations  on  the '  quantity 
of  words,  and  the  correct  modes  of  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing them.  One  chapter  records  a  ludicrous  dis-^ 
4)utation  between  two  celebrated  Grammarians  inR>ome, 
relating  to  the  vocative  case  of  Egregius^  whether  it 
should  be  egregie  or  egregi.  In  connection  with 
grammatical  and  etymological  questions,  we  hear  much 
of  Gabius  Bassus,  who  wrote  De  Origine  Vocabulorum^ 
of  Nig^diusy  of  Comutus,  and  Hyginus ;  it  should* 
however,  be  added,  that  when  the  cavils  of  the  two 
latter  are  directed  against  Virgil,  Aulus  Gellius  has 
generally  the  good  taste  to  defend  the  Poet.  His  mind 
certainly  inclined  much  towards  verbal  criticism ;  he 
takes  delight  in  vindicating,  by  the  authority  of  very  old 
writers,  phrases  which  appear  g^rammatical  anomalies, 
and  in  reviving  the  memory  of  obsolete  words,  such 
memordi^  cecurri,  spespondi,  and  descendidi^  instead 


as 
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of  the  more  classical  forms,  momordi^  cucurri,  spospondi, 
.and  descendi.  Still  there  are  many  chapters  which  are 
interesting  and  curious. 

The  authenticity  of  the  titles  of  the  several  chapters 
has  been  attacked  by  H.  Stevens,  and  defended  by 
Falster:  the  student  who  desires  more  information 
respecting  Aulus  Gellius  may  consult  with  advantage  a 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  CriOca  Lucubrationes  of 
Lainbecius. — ^The  Editio  Princeps  of  our  autlior  is 
dated  1469 ;  an  Elzevir  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam^ 
1665. — Henry  Stephens  published  one  with  notes, 
emendations,  and  two  Dissertations,  at  Paris,  1585.—*' 
Another  by  Gronovius  appeared  in  quarto,  dated  Lugd. 
Bat.  16S7. — ^The  work  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  illustrated  with  notes  by  Beloe,  3  vols.  Oct. 
1795. 

The  celebrated  Galenus  was  born  at  Pergamus :  his  Gdenus. 
father  Nicon  enjoyed  an  ample  fortune,  and  having 
cultivated  his  own  mind,  and  thus,  knowing  by  expe- 
rience the  value  of  a  superior  education,  placed  his  son 
under  the  tuition  of  the  best  masters.  Accordingly, 
Galenus  passed  successively  through  the  systems  recom- 
mended by  the  Stoics,  Academics,  Peripatetics,  and 
Epicureans ;  the  Philosophy  of  the  latter  he  rejected 
without  hesitation.  This  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  opinions  of  different  sects  operated  advantageously 
on  his  mind,  by  producing  a  disinclination  to  attach 
himself  exclusively  to  any  set  of  instructors,— a  dis- 
position which  he  carried  to  the  studies  of  his  maturer 
years.  His  mind  being  thus  preserved  from  bigotry, 
and  ready  to  admit  from  every  quarter  sound  principles 
and  just  inferences,  he  did  not,  afler  the  example  of 
preceding  Physicians,  follow  blindly  any  of  the  sects 
•  existing  in  his  day,  namely,  the  Methodic,  Dogmatic, 
.  or  Empiric,  but  determined  to  select  and  appropriate 
that  which  appeared  valuable  in  each.  From  a  vjery 
early  age,  Galenus  had  suffered  from  weakness  of  diges-> 
'  tion ;  and  the  necessity  of  habitual  attention  to  various 
kinds  of  diet  and  their  effects^  and  experience  of  the  symp- 
toms of  internal  disorders,  and  their  consequences,  may 
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Kognplij.  httrt  contribnted  to  1«ad  his  mind  to  pwmie  the  stady  of 
M«dicine  at  large,  and  to  grasp  that  Science  in  a  manner 
more  methodical  and  comprehenmve  than  preceding^ 
vriters  had  done.  This  might  have  been  one  cause  of 
his  determination  to  Physic;  a  dream  of  his  father 
Is  assigned  as  another:  Galenvs  oertainly  was  supei^ 
utitious.  On  one  oocasion,  he  says,  *'  Being  afflicted 
with  a  fixed  pain  in  that  part  where  the  ^phragm 
18  listened  to  the  Hver,  I  dreamed  that  iBsculapiiis 
advised  me  to  open  that  artery  which  lies  between  the 
thumb  and  second  finger  of  my  right  hand.  I  did  sag 
tmd  immediately  fiitmd  myself  well."  In  another  in- 
stance, we  find  him  prescribing  a  g^igle  of  lettuce 
juice,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  dream.  Ckdenus,  how- 
ever, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  brought  to  his  profes- 
Bional  pursuits  two  qualities  which  carry  their  posses- 
sor far  in  any  career*  a  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  know* 
ledge,  which  no  difficulties  alarmed,  and  a  confidence 
In  his  own  talents,  which  knew  no  bounds.  He  visited, 
in  pursuit  of  professional  information,  Cilicia,  Pales- 
tine, Crete,  and  Cyprus  ;  and  remaining  some  time  at 
Alexandria,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  nerves,  and  discovered  a  new  way  of  healing  in- 
juries of  them.  On  his  return  to  Pergamns  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  he  applied  his  method  to  wounded  gla- 
diators with  great  success.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
years,  in  consequence  of  some  seditious  disturbance, 
he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  Ids  skill  secured 
him  some  powerfiil  patrons,  among  whom  were  Eude- 
mus,  a  Peripatetic  Philosopher,  and  Severus,  afterwards 
Emperor ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  U  excited  the  envy 
and  opposition  of  rival  practitioners,  llieir  machina- 
tions, together  with  a  dread  of  the  plague,  drove  Galenus 
Bgain  to  Pergamus.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Aquileia  by  the  Emperors  Marcos 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus.  The  latter 
died,  and  Ghilenus  again  visited  Rome.  His  reputation 
rising  rapidly^  and  the  Capital  ofiering  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practice  of  his  art  and  the  prosecution 
of  ills  studies,  he  was  naturally  unwilling  to  accompany 
AureKus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Marcomanni.  He 
had  the  address  to  excuse  himself  under  the  pretence  of 
a  dream  from  ^sculapius,  who,  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  forbade  his  leaving  Rome.  About  this  time  he 
composed  his  celebrated  Treatise  De  Um  Parthtm  ;  in 
which  he  proves,  against  the  Philosophy  of  Epicurus, 
from  the  frame  of  the  human  body,  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Of  this  tract,  which  coin- 
cides in  its  details  with  one  part  of  Paley's  well  known 
Natural  Theology,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  even  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  Me<Ucal  science,  it  may 
be  read  with  advantage ;  and  at  a  period  when  infidelity 
was  fashionable,  Galenus  deserves  praise  for  having 
thrown  into  the  opposite  scale  the  weight  of  his  abilities 
and  science. 
Hie  facility  with  which  he  wrote  is  proved  by  the 

freat  extent  and  variety  of  his  works.  We  learn  firom 
uidas,  that  some  of  these  were  on  Geometry  and 
Grammar;  two  books  he  compiled  as  a  mere  catalogue 
of  the  rest,  recording  the  time,  place,  order,  and  motive, 
of  their  composition.  Of  these  works,  part  were  lost  in  a 
fire  at  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  a  considerable  number 
are  preserved.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Galenus 
did  not  so  far  addict  himself  to  any  sect  as  to  follow  its 
opinions  implicitly;  in  fact,  his  vanity  often  betrayed  lum 
into  intemperate  language  respecting  his  contemporaries 
and^predecessors.    Yet  he  seems  to  have  thought  very 


ldghly<irHtppoofstS8;*  atthe  aanetimeasiQiunfto  liMn 
himsdf  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  uoderstaod  and  ex-  ^^  A^ 

Slain  that  great  author's  system,  and  supply  his  defects.    ^  ^f 
letween  Hippocrates  and  Galenus  there  is  this  difleieDce,  ^^ 
the  works  of  the  first  consist  dnefly  of  facts  observed  ^^ 
l^  himself  or  others ;  those  of  the  latter  are  Reason- 
ings  and  Hypotheses,  uid  therefiire  have  furnished 
more  matter  m  di^fNite*    Galenus's  system  was  inga^ 
ous:  when  he  itlustrales  any  part  irf"  Hqipoenles,  ne 
are  indebted  to  his  sagadty  and  industry;  when  he 
harangues    respecting   feculties,   spirits,    and  occoit 
causes,  he  reasons  well  finom  principles  Mae  or  pi«- 
oarious,  and  therdbre  leaves  us  in  the  daik. 

Vanity  in  writing  respecting  himself^  and  afieetatioa 
in  disdairaing  praise,  are  his  chief  blemishes;  the  supe- 
riority of  his  talents  and  the  vduable  additions  he 
made  to  die  stock  of  Medical  science  might  safely  have 
been  left  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ju^;ment  of  pos- 
terity. EuselHus  tells  us,  that  the  respect  paid  to  his 
memory  amounted  almost  to  Teneration*  His  sae- 
cessors  were  Oribasins,  £lius,  Alexander,  and  TraUiainB 
Mysepsus,  of  whom  Dr.  FViend  says,  ^they  did  not 
compile  so  as  to  have  nothing  at  all  new  and  what  we 
may  call  their  own  in  their  very  voluminous  wotks ;  for 
though  I  must  confess  there  are  not  a  great  many 
things  in  them  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  book^ 
but  such  as  may  be  found  in  Gmlenus  and  others  yet 
some  there  are,  too,  in  regard  to  tfie  real  improvement 
of  the  art  itself."  Of  these  writers,  Oribasius  made 
large  extracts  from  the  works  of  Galenus,  andTralliantiB 
calls  him  most  divine.  Simplicius,  moreover,  styles 
him  0avfAtunof  Kal  iroXvfwBi^raTos :  and  Athensns  in- 
troduces Galenus  as  one  of  the  guests  at  his  banqnet 
The  place  and  circumstances  of  his  deadi  are  not 
known  with  accuracy ;  Fabricius  conjectures  that  he  liToi 
till  the  seventh  year  of  Severus,  and  the  seventieth  of  his 
own  life.  Tlie  worics  of  Galenus  in  Greek  were  published 
in  five  folios  by  Aldus,  1525 ;  another  edition  more 
correct  appeared  at  Basle,  in  ISSS :  a  Latin  transla- 
tion was  published  by  Kobenius,  in  1541,  at  Basis, 
and  in  1552,  with  a  preface  well  written  by  Conredos 
Oesnerus.  A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  1639,  by  Roiatus  Charterus,  in  thirteen 
iblios;  this  comprehends  Hippocrates  also. 

LvCTUS  Apuleius  was  a  Platonic  Philosopher  hom  ^^^ 
at  Madaura,  a  Roman  Colony  in  Afirica.  Ihe  date  of  ^^ 
his  birth  is  not  known  with  accuracy,  but  the  names 
of  Lollianus  Avitus  and  Lolliua  Urbicus,  and  the 
omission  of  the  title  DivuMy  after  the  name  of  Antoni- 
BUS  Plus,  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  he  flourished 
imder  this  Emperor.  His  mother's  name  was  Salvia, 
and  he  inherit^  from  his  father  Theseus  respectability 
of  family  and  a  eonsiderable  fortune.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  soon  exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  foreign 
travel,  which  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is* 
ducedhimto  incur ;  he  tells  us,  moreover,  in  his  Jjk>^* 
that  much  of  it  was  spent  in  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  at  Carthage, 
where  he  imbibed  that  taste  for  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  residence  at  Athens.  At 
that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  he  .passed  through  the 
schools  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  and  he  gi^^ 
in  the  following  metaphorical  sentence  an  account  oi 
his  subsequent  studies: — HacUnua  a  pUrisqu^  f^ 
iatur;  ego  et  alias  cratercuAthenis  bibi^  Poeticm  cfuno*^ 
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auatenUamt  enimvero  univertm  PhUoaophiminexpUhUenk 
scUicd  ncciaream.  ^  Engaged  in  the  puzmit  of  learn- 
ing, he  spared  nor  time,  nor  health,  nor  fortune,  and  his 
diligence  in  attested  by  the  nuBibcr  and  Tariely  of  the 
works  which  lie  composed.  Of  these,  there  remain 
td  present,  1.  A  Treatise  De  Dogmaie  PlatanU^  in  three 
books ;  the  first  on  Natnral  Philosophy,  the  second  on- 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  third  on  the  Categorical 
Syllogism,  2.  A  Treatise  De  Deo  Soeratu^  infierior, 
thott^  not  unlike,  to  one  by  Maxinras  Tyrios  on  tiie 
same  subjeel.  3.  A  Treatise  De  Mundo.  After  these 
come  deven  books  of  the  MetamarphoMeon^  better 
known  to  die  Mterary  world  under  ^  title  of  the 
CMden  Aai,  Besides  th»»  we  hare  his  Apology  or  tih- 
dieation  of  himself  firoa  a  charge  of  Magic,  (the  cir« 
cumstances  of  which  we  ^all  soon  have  oecasioa  to 
mention ;)  and,  lastly,  a  composition  called  Florida^ 
whidi  seems  to  consist  of  pasaagea  from  speeches  deli- 
Ttred  at  Carthage,  extracted  by  sonae  of  ms  admirer8,t 
and  put  together  without  care  or  connectiaB. 

The  worics  of  Apuleius  which  are  now*  lost  were  nnu 
merons,  both  in  €teek  and  Latin :  he  wrote  History, 
I>iidognes,  Epistles,  Orations,  Proverbs,  various  com- 
positions  in  verse.  Epigrams,  {  Satires,  together  with 
Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  He,  moreOTcr,  tamed  his 
mind  to  specnladons  on  Medicine,  Politics,  Arithmetic, 
and  Philology ;  and,  amidst  such  numerous  and  oppo- 
site pursnits,  s^  fomid  Idsate  finr  jocose  subjects 
called  '*LudicrfB,"§  and  fi>r  questions  adapted  to  pro- 
voke the  ingemnty  of  convivial  H  discussion  called 
7/>/^i  or  enigmas.^ 

After  leaving  Athens  Apuleius  came  to  Rome,  where^ 
by  ^igent  and  unassisted  labour,  he  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  Latin  language ;  he  studied  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  made  such 
proficiency  as  to  be  enabled  to    support   himself  by 
pleading  Canses.    But  before  his  success  at  the  Bar  he 
had  Hved  in  great  poverty ;  in  Greece  he  had  been  ini- 
tiated into  many  oi  the  Mysteries  of  Pagan  worship, 
and  at   Rome,  being  desirous  of   enrolling   himself 
among  the  votaries  of  Osiris,  we  find  him  driven  to 
great  exhremities  to  defiray  the  necessary  cost.**    But 
no  sacriftce  was  too  great  if  it  would  facilitate  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit;  and,  indeed,  in  various  parts  of  his 
works  he  speaks  with  the  most  Philosophical  contempt 
of  wealUi  as  compared  with  die  acquisition  of  know 
Iedge.tt    His  industry  and  talents  as  they  met  with 
professkmal  success  at  Rome,  so  were  they  rewarded  at 
Carthage,  and  at  .£a,  by  marks  of  public  respect ;  at 
Madaura,  too,  he  tells  us,  he  hdd  the  situation  of 
2)tttcini»r,  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  bis 
father.     His  fortunes,  however,  were  chiefly  advanced 
by  a  narri^e  with  a  rich  widow,  named  Pudentilla; 
uriiidi,  thou^  it  appears  to  have  been  contracted  with 
the  consent,  and  even  planned  at  the  suggestion,  of  her 
son  Pontianus,  did  nevertheless  involve  Apuleius  in 
a  vexatious  litigration.      .Smilianus,  the  brother   of 
Pndsntilla's  first  husband,  accused  our  author  of  hav- 
ing gained  possession  of  his  wife's  affections  and  for- 
tunes by  the  arts  of  Magic,  and  accordingly  a  trial  of 
the   question  took  place  before    Claudius   Maxinuis,. 
Proconnd  of  Africa.    The  speeeh  of  Apuleius  on  this 
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ocdaaion  yet  renmins,  end  tflth^gh  it'  may  excite  a  lito^tnie 
smile  at  the  nature  of  the  proo&  which  were  brought  to  ^  ^u^ 
support  the  charge  of  Magic,  still  we  must  remember  Aotooiai. 
that  similar  absurdities  are  found  in  connection  wiih 
this  imaginary  crime  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  an 
age  which  the  progpressive  march  of  knowledge  ought 
to  have  rendercKl  wiser.  The  fiuts  urged  against  Apu- 
leius were  his  personal  attractions,  his  habiii  of  versifi* 
cation,  and  his  having  ciHnposed  a.  poem  on  the  sons 
of  Scribonius  Lsfns,  his  possession  of  a  mirror,  Ms 
purchasing  a  rare  fiishi  and  dissecting  the  same,  and 
the  circumstance  of  a  youth  having  fhllen  to  the  gronnd 
in  his  presence.  The  defendant  disposed  of  Aesa 
several  weighty  accusations  with  considerable  wit  and 
hnraour,  ascribiag  some  of  the  facts  to  his  good  fortune^ 
some  to  his  Poetical  taste,  and  others  to  his  well  known 
neal  in  the  pursuits  of  Natural  History.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  the  imputation  of  having  been  induced 
by  mercenary  motives  to  sedc  the  hand  of  Pudentilla^ 
alleging,  first,  that  the  proposal  originally  came  from 
her  son,  aad  was  long  rejected  as  being  an  impediment 
to  his  intentions  of  foreign  travd ;  and,  secondly,  by 
asserting  that  at  his  own  particular  instigation  the  pro* 
perty  in  question  had  been  given  at  the  time,  and  waa 
ultimately  bequeathed,  to  the  family  with  whom  ha 
had  connected  himself,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
they  had  any  reason  to  expect.  This  part  of  tha 
speech  gives  us  the  sentiments  of  an  honest  man  ex» 
pressed  in  a  style  whidk,  tf  it  bnot  remarkably  elegant, 
does  not  justify  the  satirical  remarii  of  MelancUion» 
that  the  Latinity  of  Apuleius  was  like  the  braying  of 
bis  own  ass.  This  allusion  applies  to  the  Mttamor-- 
phoseon;  in  which  the  author  commences  by  apolo« 
gizing  for  his  defective  style,  aad  prepares  his  reader 
n>r  a  Grecian  tale  after  the  manner  of  the  Milesian 
Fabulists.  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  what  be&l  him 
at  Hypata,  in  Thessaly,  where  he  became  the  guest  of 
a  celebrated  Magician;  and  in  an  unfortunate  attempt 
to  imitate  the  transi^rmations  which  be  had  witnessed, 
he  mixed  the  magical  ingredients  unskilfully,  and,  in- 
stead of  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bird,  he  foimd  himself 
suddenly  dianged  into  an  ass.  Under  this  shapes  ha 
passes  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  are  put 
together  with  little  art,  and,  for  the  most  part,  hava 
small  pretensions  to  character,  invention,  wit,  or  humour. 
However,  some  of  the  circumstances  (as  Dunlop  has 
observed*)  have  been  borrowed  by  modem  novelists. 
Two  of  the  stories  introduced  are  to  be  found  in  Boc- 
caccio. The  adventure  of  the  wine-skins  in  Don  Quixote^ 
and  that  of  the  Robber's  cavern  in  Gil  Bias,  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  source :  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
resemblance  is  too  strong  to  be  accidental. 

Apuleius  professes  that  his  MHamorphoseon  is  a  work 
of  amusement :  At  ego  tibi  sermone  iito  Mileno  vafioM 
fabulas  comeranit  aureaque  iuas  inbuku  lepido  sumrro 
permuloeam.  Accordingly  Severus  and  Macrobiua 
assigned  the  work  no  higher  province  than  to  excita 
the  surprise  of  infancy,  or  beg^le  the  tedious  hours  of 
age  ;  and  later  Critics  t  have  considered  it  only  as  a 
satirical  representation  of  the  vices  of  his  time.  But 
Bishop  Warburton,  whose  extent  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge  might  have  made  him  a  safer  guide  if  they  had 
been  employed  less  frequently  in  supporting  paradox* 
has  found  in  this  composition  a  store  of  Philosophical 
wisdom,  and  has  pressed  it  with  great  ingenuity  into 
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^«^P*P^y-  the  service  of  the  Divine  LegaUoih  (see  book  ii.  sec.  4.) 
■^▼^*-^  He  characterises  Ihe  auUior  as  "  one  of  the  gravest  and 
most  virtuous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  Phi- 
losophers of  his  age/'  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
object  of    the  Met/omorphoaeon  was    to    recommend 
Pagan  Religion,  and  particularly  initiation   into  the 
Mysteries,   as  *•  the  only  cure  for  all   vice  whatso- 
ever.'*    Now  the  greater  part  of  the  incidents  are 
copied  from  a  tale  of  Lucian,  entitled  ^  oi/or,  which 
Fbotius  tells  us  was  written  to  ridicule  the  Pagan 
ReKgion ;  and  if  this  was  its  popular  character,  Apu- 
Idus  surely  would  have  found  a  better  model  on  which 
he  might  form  his  intended  vindication.     Where  the 
resemblance  was  so  great,  that  one  might  almost  be 
called  a  translation  of  the  other,  men  would  naturally 
suppose  the  end  proposed  could  not  be  very  different. 
It  is  true  that  Apuleius  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Heathen  superstition,  and  has  casually 
introduced  some    contemptuous    allusions  to   Chris- 
tianity ;   but  if  his  thoughts   had  been  set  on  so  ex- 
cellent a  design  as  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  all 
vice   whatsoever,  his  knowledge  and  abilities  would 
have  suggested  a  more  effectual  metliod.     For  a  moral 
which  was  so  concealed  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  that 
it  remained  undiscovered  for  several  centuries,  could 
not  be  expected  to  remedy  the  mischievous  effects  of 
those  idle  and  indecent  stories  of  which  the  Metamor" 
phoseon  mainly  consists. 

That  part  of  the  work  which  does  Apuleius  most  cre- 
dit, namely,  tlie  beautiful  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  is 
not  taken  from  Lucian.  Perhaps  the  materials  were 
borrowed  from  the  stores  of  Egyptian  Mythology,* 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  here  put  together, 
shows  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  Poetical  imagination,  t 
This  **  Philosophical  Allegory  of  the  progress  of  Virtue 
towards  perfection,"  as  it  may  have  been  the  prototype 
of  some  of  the  Fairy  tales  which  entertain  our  infancy, 
80  is  it  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts :  for  it 
has  furnished  to  the  engraver  of  antique  gems,  and  to 
the  ancient  sculptors,  some  of  their  most  beautiful  sub- 
jects, while  in  later  days  it  has  employed  the  pencil  of 
Raphael  and  the  chisel  of  Canova.  This  Fable  has 
also  been  imitated  in  an  old  French  Romance,  called 
Partenopex  de  Blois^  and  is  well  known  to  the  English 
leader  by  Mrs.  Tighe*s  exquisite  adaptation  of  it. 

There  is  a  Delphin  edition  of  Apuleius ;  one  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  notes  on  the  Metamorphoseon  by 
Beroaldus  ;  and  one  without  notes,  but  containing  a 
prefatory  dissertation  and  emendations  of  the  text  by 
Wower.  Casaubon  has  published  notes  on  the  Apo^ 
logia,  and  Josias  Mercer  on  the  Treatise  De  Deo 
Socratia. 
Athencus.  Athenjbus,  a  celebrated  Grammarian,  was  born  at 
Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  and  flourished  early  in  the  Hid 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very  learned  work, 
entitled  ^£iirvo<ro(t>ia'rai^ErudiLi  viri  coenantes;  the  plan 
of  which,  however  improbable,  was  well  adapted  to 
communicate  the  stores  of  curious  and  miscellaneous 
information,  which  various  and  extensive  reading  had 
enabled  Athensus  to  collect.  Larensius,  a  rich  and 
literary  Roman,  is  supposed  to  collect  at  his  hospitable 
table  learned  men  of  various  professions,  Poets,  Law- 
yers, Grammarians,  Physicians,  Rhetoricians,  and  Musi- 
cians, and  their  conversations  are  related  to  Timoerates 
by  our  author.     The  courses  of  the  banquet  suggest 
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the  subjects,  in  connection  with  which  are  introduced  Dtmtui? 
passages  from  Historians,  Poets,  Philosophers,  Orators,  ^^  the  A«e 
and  Philologists,  on  a  variety  of  topics  almost  infinite:    .®^^' 
for  example,  on  fish,  vegetables,  living  things,  musical  ^^"^ 
instruments,  cups,  and  fruits ;  on  Italian,  Greek,  and  ^'^^ 
Egyptian  wines,  on  the  qnaJities  of  various  kinds  of 
water,  on    water-drinkers,   on    the  diet  of  Homer's 
heroes ;  also,  on  Natural  History,  on  curious  inventions, 
on  customs  and  habits  of  private  life,  especially  among 
the  Greeks.     Interspersed  with  these  subjects  are  in- 
stances of  ingenious  parody,  and  proverbs,  which,  to- 
gether with  many  anecdotes  and  stories,  are  still  cur- 
rent in  the  world.     He  who  borrowed  so  largely  from 
others,  furnished  in  his  turn  materials  for  later  writers; 
Macrobius  imitated  his  plan  in  the  composition  of  the 
Saturnalia^  parts  of  which  are  evidently  taken  from  the 
Aci^yoffo0ttfTaf.     Confer,  lib.  v.  c.  21,  with  Ath.  ii. 
474. 

But,  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholar,  this  vast  com 
pllation  of  Athenaeus  derives,  perhaps,  its  chief  value 
from  the  immense  number  of  citations  which  he  has 
introduced  from  various  authors.  Some  of  these  pas- 
sages, explanatory  of  rare  and  obscure  words,  are  from 
works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us ;  others  are 
useful  to  later  commentators,  in  correcting  the  enois 
and  supplying  the  defects  of  ancient  manuscripts :  we 
owe,  moreover,  to  Athenaeus  many  of  the  firagments  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and 
Philemon,  which  have  been  edited,  besides  parts  of  the 
Poetartim  Analecta,  Philology  was  certainly  a  favour- 
ite pursuit  of  Athenaeus,  and  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  him  by  Eustathius,  Suidas,  Hesychius,  and 
others.  Hemsterhuslus  very  justly  styles  him  whao- 
tus  ti  quisquam  in  libria  teterum  emdvendin^  d  idem 
diligens  nngulariumvocumcaptcUor;  it  is  conjectured 
that  Lucian  had  his  writings  in  view,  when  he  com- 
posed the  satirical  Lexiphanes. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  J^etwofftxpiarai  are  few  and 
defective :  Casaubon,  to  whose  stores  of  learning  the 
readers  of  Athenaeus  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
emendation  and  illustration,  confesses  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  undertaking.  Hoe 
dico  iantum  absohnase  me  tandem  virhUe  Dei  OpUmi 
Maximif  molestiaaimum  difficUlimum  et  teadU  jk' 
nimmum  opus,  animadversiones  in  AthauBum,  The 
first  aud  second  Books  are  known  to  us  only  by  an 
Epitome.  Casaubon  knew  not  by  whom,  or  at  what 
time,  this  abridgement  was  made,  but  conjectures  that  it 
wasi  done  before  the  days  of  Eustathius :  it  is  well  exe- 
cuted, for  not  only  are  extracts  made,  but  the  system 
of  the  larger  work  is  preserved ;  the  references,  how- 
evo*,  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  and  distinctly 
made  than  they  are. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  information  respect- 
ing Athenaeus  may  consult  Schweightteuser;  this  Critic 
had  access  to  two  manuscripts  which  were  not  known 
in  Casaubon's  time,  one  of  which,  called  the  VenetOr 
Parinensia^  he  considers  the  oldest  we  have :  his  edi* 
tion  of  the  J^enrvofftxfuffrat  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
a  Latin  Translation  is  in  repute  among  the  learned. 
Respecting  prior  editions,  see  Bayle's  Dictionary,  Ait 
AUienee, 

We  have  already,  in  our  account  of  ihe  later  Pto-  Muib* 
toniaia,  made  slight  mention  of  Maximus  Tvrius  :  the  T^ 
title  Maximus  is  common  to  so  many,  that  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  from  the  numerous  claimants  to  it ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  author  whose  Dis- 
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Biography.  seriaUons  have  come  down  to  us,  is  the  same  whose  in- 
structions are  menticned  with  respect  in  the  Medita- 
Horn  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  These  Dissertations  are  in 
number  forty- one;  Heinsius  thinks  they  should  be 
divided  into  ten  tetralogies  and  an  introduction. 
Several  of  them  seem  to  have  been  composed  in 
Greece;  in  the  37 th  the  allusions  are  Greek,* 
and  in  most  others  Maximus  Tyrius  shows  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Grecian  than  with  Roman 
customs  and  history.  The  subjects  are  .various,  some 
turning  on  matters  of  practical  Philosophy,  and  some 
on  those  subtle  questions  which  have  at  all  times 
exercised  the  ingenuity,  and  baffled  the  inquiries 
of  thoughtful  minds.  The  following  are  among  the 
number:  1.  H^pi  rov  m  o  ^€09  jcara  TlXarwya,  19 
and  34.  T/  to  reXof  </>i\p<fo^iai ;  25.  Tov  6mv  ta 
arfaOa  iroiovtrro9  froOev  la  caica;  26,  and  27.  Ti  to 
hatfioviou  'l^wKparovv ;  38.  £^  Oeoti  wyoX^Tot  i£/bvtcov  ; 
40.  T/  e<rTiv  iTi^TTffUf  ; 

The  style  of  Maxionis  Tyrius  is  elegant  and  perspi- 
cuous,  abounding  with  apt  illustrations  and  metaphors. 
Casaubon  calls  him  mdlUiasimits  PUUonicorum,  Learned 
without  prolixity,  argumentative  without  intemperance, 
he  wins  assent  rawer  than  extorts  it.t  Plato  and 
Homer  seem  to  have  been  his  favourite  authors.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  STth  Dissertation  he 
writes  too  arrogantly  of  himself  and  his  Philosophy ; 
but  the  reward  which  he  claims  so  strongly,  was  the 
practical  virtue  of  his  hearers,  not  their  applause. 

On  the  subject  of  Prayer,  we  find  in  Maximus  Tyrius 
those  arguments  which  might  be  expected  from  natural 
reason ;  they  are  expressed  >vith  elegance,  and  urged 
with  ingenuity,  not  so  much  against  a  habit  of  Prayer 
in  general,  as  against  its  prospective  efficacy,  and  par- 
ticularly against  making  temporal  advantages  the  ob- 
ject of  it :  his  master,  Plato,  reasons  in  the  same  way  in 
the  Second  Alcibiades.  Socrates  is  there  represented 
as  meeting  Alcibiades  on  his  way  to  address  the  Gods 
for  temporal  blessings,  and  dissuades  him  from  offering 
such  petitions,  by  showing  that  he  could  not  be  certain 
whether  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  would  be  even- 
tually advantageous  or  not  Maximus  Tyrius  argues  thus 
against  the  use  of  Prayers  for  external  goods.  These, 
he  says,  must  come  from  Necessity,  or  Chance,  which 
are  unassailable  by  Prayer ;  or  from  Art,  to  which  no 
man  prays ;  or  from  Providence.  Now  the  latter  will 
not  derange  its  purposes  on  account  of  our  supplica- 
tions :  to  repent  and  vary  is  unsuitable  to  the  character 
of  even  a  good  man,  much  more  is  it  unsuitable  to 
God.  If  we  deserve  the  desired  object,  it  will  come 
unasked ;  if  not,  no  entreaty  will  obtain  it.  Maximus 
Tyrius  acknowledges  that  the  whole  life  of  Socrates 
was  full  of  prayer,  fi^trrov  cvx^s :  but  he  did  not,  as 
other  men  do,  vex  the  Gods  with  petitions  for  wealth 
or  power ;  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  ask  favours^ 
as  to  hold  communion  with  Heaven ;  and  he  obtained 

with  the  assent  of  the  Gods  (jrvveinvevovriav  ece/vcuy) 
intellectual  excellence,  a  life  of  blameless  tranquillity, 
and  a  death  of  cheerful  hope.  In  the  26th  Dis- 
sertation, he  dwells  with  much  pious  feeling  on  man's 
weakness,  his  need  of  divine  help  in  danger  and 
temptations,  and  he  says,  it  was  on  these  subjects  that 
Socrates  consulted  his  Daemon. 

The  first  of  two  Essays  devoted  to  this  inquiry,  ti  to 
laifiovioTi  2a;jc/>aToDf ;  is  thus  introduced.     Since  no  one 
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denies  or  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  Gods  being  present  IHentrnv 
at   the   various  Oracles,  and  communicating   future  oftlieAgo 
events  by  means  of  their  Priestesses,  why  might  not    ***|^? . 
Socrates  have  enjoyed  the    constant  presence  of   a  ^  _        j 
Deity  ?     Should  one  ask,  who  this  Deity  was,  I  must  ^^^ 
inquire    whether    he    believe    in     the    existence    of 
Demons  ?     Does  not  Homer  introduce  a  Demon  or 
Genius,  whom  he  calls  Minerva,  checking  the  rage  of 
Achilles,    prompting  Telemachus,    and    encouraging 
Diomede.     Unless  you  are  willing  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  these  beings,  to  contradict  Homer,  giving  up 
all  oracles  and  dreams,  certainly  Socrates  ckserved  a 
particular  protector  as  much  as  any  one.     Surely  some 
men  have  their  protecting  Genii,  who  warn  them  by' 
auguries,   and  assist  them  in   the  strife  when  virtue 
proves  an  unequal  match  for  Fortune.     These  beings 
are  ministering  angds  above  mortals  and  below  God.  • 

Of  these,  some  cure  diseases  or  assist  the  labours  of 
Art,  others  communicate  information  or  suggest  advice, 
attendants  at  home  or  abroad  by  land  or  sea,  varying 
in   character  with  the  dispositions  of  men ;  but  the 
wicked  have  no  protecting  Genius.  ' 

In  the  2d  Dissertation  the  nature  of  this  familiar 
Dsmon  is  thus  described.  There  is  in  nature  a  regular 
gradation,  commencing  with  God  and  terminating  with 
plants;  Demons,  Men,  and  Brutes  being  the  interme- 
diate links :  by  the  union  of  different  qualities  in  the 
same  Being,  each  rank  in  existence  is  connected  with 
one  above  and  one  below  it ;  Demons,  Men,  or  Genii» 
being  immortal  and  yet  passive,  partake  of  the  divine 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  of  the  human, 
and  thus  connect  God  with  Men.  The  soul  preserves 
the  body  as  long  as  it  remains  in  it;  on  escaping  it  be- 
comes a  Demon,  and  lives  in  peace  and  pleasure :  these 
Beings  compassionate  their  earthly  friends,  are  per- 
mitted to  assist  them,  protecting  the  good  and  punish- 
ing the  wicked :  each  has  its  office,  and  is  peculiarly 
conversant  about  such  things  as  it  loved  on  earth. 
iEsculapius  still  promotes  the  healing  art,  and  Achilles 
sports  in  arms ;  the  latter  is  still  said  to  be  seen  with 
Thetis  and  Patroclus  in  an  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea: 
Hector  still  bounds  over  the  plains  of  Troy :  and  en- 
dangered mariners  often  acknowledge  the  assistance  of 
the  Dioscuri. 

Traces  of  this  fanciful  and  pleasing  theory  are  fami- 
liar to  the  mind  of  the  scholar  who  is  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Rosicrucians  may 
have  borrowed  from  these  sources  that  beautiful  ma- 
chinery with  which  Pope  has  embellished  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock.  The  Treatise  of  Maximus  Tyrius  is  superior 
in  style  to  that  of  Apuleius  on  the  same  subject.  Maxi- 
mus Tyrius  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Cosmus 
Paccius,  and  published  in  1519;  the  Greek  text  was 
edited  by  H.  Stevens,  in  1557 ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  toge- 
ther,- by  Heinsius,  in  1607.  There  is  also  another  edition 
by  Davis  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  dated  1708. 

Marcus  Fabius  Quinctilianus    died    before  the  Maicu  Fa- 
accession  of  the  Antonini  to  the  Imperial  power,  and  bins  Qnino- 
therefore  cannot  in  strictness  be  included  in  a  sketch  of  tUitnui, 
the  Literature  of  their  Age ;  nevertheless,  since  there  has 
not  appeared  any  intermediate  place  after  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  in  which  this  distinguished  writer  could  be 
noticed,  we  may  be  allowed  without  any  great  breach 
of  chronological  order  lo  introduce,  him  here.    The 
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WilOft^A^'f,  daysof  Qninciilfanus  w«re  passed  in  instructing^  his  con* 
temporaries  in  the  principles  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric, 
id  latterly  in  compiling  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
le  result  of  his  studies,  his  practice,  and  his  observa- 
tioii.  Such  occupations  offer  little  variety  of  incident, 
and  we  know  few  circumstances  of  his  life  except  those 
which  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  himself  in  connee- 
with  his  professional  pursuits.  Notices  of  this  kind 
Which  occur  in  his  works  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  the  learned  Dodwell,  and  annexed  under  the  title  of 
Annala  QuinctiUani  to  Burmann's  edition  of  the  De 
hutittdume  Oraiwid,  Ausonius  calls  our  author  Htr- 
panus  and  Calagttnitanus ;  but  the  silence  of  Martial 
on  this  point  has  gfiven  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  was 
not  a  native  of  Spain,  at  all  events  he  came  early  to 
Rome.  According  to  Do d well's  conjectures,  Quinc* 
tilianus  was  born  a.  d.  42,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Domitius  Afer,  of 
whose  abilities  the  highest  character  is  given  by  the 
pen  of  his  grateful  pupil.  Vidi  ego  longe  ommum 
quoi  mihi  cognoscere  contigit  aummum  oratorem  Domi- 
Hum  Afrum,  ^c*  This  Orator,  however,  dying  in 
A.  D.  59,  Quinctilianus  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Ser- 
vilius  Nonianus.  In  a.  d.  61  he  probably  went  into 
Spain  with  Gkdba.  His  employment  not  being  of  a 
ipilitary  nature,  he  might  there  have  begun  to  teach 
Oratory,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  Rhetorical 
celebrity  which  Galba  aflerwards  rewarded  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  Professor's  Chair  at  Rome ;  Uiis,  more- 
over, would  account  for  (he  names  by  which  Ausonius 
has  mentioned  him.  However,  in  68  he  returned  to 
Rome^  and  from  this  period  we  are  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twenty  years  which  he  speaks  of 
having  spent  in  tuition,  f  From  this  employment,  and 
firom  professional  practice  as  a  speaker,  he  retired  at  the 
^ge  of  forty-six;  partly,  perhaps,  warned  by  the  example 
of  Domitius  AJfer,  who  continued  to  appear  in  public 
^fter  the  day  of  his  reputation  was  passed,  and  partly 
because,  under  the  reign  of  Domitianus,  he  might  wish 
to  escape  those  disquietudes  and  anxieties  of  an  Ora- 
tor's life  which  are  mentioned  by  Matemus  in  the  Dii^ 
logue  De  Oraioribut.l  In  a.  d.  89  Quinctilianus  wrote 
his  Treatise  De  Cauns  comtptm  EloquaiUm  ;  and  between 
the  years  92  and  96  he  commenced,  concluded,  and 
published  hia  celebrated  work  De  InaUiuiione  Oraiorii. 
In  the  proem  of  the  sixth  Book  we  find  him  lamenting  in 
the  language  of  sincere  affection  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  a.  n.  82,  and  of  two  sons  whose  pre* 
miaing  abilities  and  virtues  are  raentioned  with  parental 
foadness.  In  94  he  maeried  the  daiighter  of  Rutiliufl^ 
find  by  her  he  bad  a.  child,  whose  mamage  portion  waa 
a  pvesent  from  Pliny  §  in  a.  n.  107.  How  long  Quinc* 
tiliaous  survived  aAer  this  is  doubtfiil.  We  know  thai 
he  rose  to  distinction  and  wealth:  Flairias  ClenieBS 
had  married  a  aister  of  Domitianus,  and  Quinc- 
tilianus wa»  appointed  to  superintend  the  education 
of  their  children:  he  might  owe  to  this  con- 
nection the  Consular  ornaments  which  Ausonius  calls 
*^  honetiumenia  7io7ni$ti8  potiu*  quam  intignia  paies- 
tatU.*^  There  is  a  learned  note  in  Bayle's  DiMonar^ 
tending  to  prove  that  the  pupils  of  Quinctilianus  were 
grandchildren  of  Domitianus.  Dodwell  conjectures 
that  he  might  have  assisted  in  the  education  of  Ha- 
drianus,  and  have  owed  his  pcomotion  to  that  Emperor, 


who  was  desirous  of  patronizing  Literature  and  the  hitnk 
Arts.     Juvenal  describes  it  as   tiie  gift  of  Fortune  ofibe"^ 
deserved  by  merit.  of  the' 

UnJe  igitur  tot 
QmtteiiSanut  hahei  aaltua  f  atempia  novonm 
Fm^trwrn  trmtti  i  ftUm^  et  pukher,  H  aeer 
Feii9y  et  mpiem^  et  noUOa  et  ifemerotm, 
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The  private  diaracter  of  Quinetiltamis  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  contempom. 
nee  :•  in  his  works  he  appears  a  severe  judge  of  licen- 
tious writings,  t  and  speaks  of  himeelf  with  modesty ; 
yet  his  flattery  of  Domitianus  is  gross  and  inexcusable, 
and  in  hia  lamentations  over  his  domestic  sorrows  we 
see  that  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence  was  not 
one  of  the  lessons  he  practised* 

As  a  writer,  Quinctilianus  has  great  merit  in  systematic 
method,  yet  even  here  he  Hills  short  of  Aristotle :  per- 
haps no  scientific  treatise  offers  so  good  a  specimen  of 
beautliul  arrangement  as  Aristotle's  Rhetoric;  the  se- 
cond Book,  moreover,  displays  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  a  masteriy  analysis  of  the  passions, 
a  developement  of  their  sources  and  thenr  objects,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  Quinctilianus,  in 
respect  of  depth  and  originality  of  thought. 

If  we  compare  Quinctilianus  with  Cicero,  we  may 
observe,  tfiat  as  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  creak 
among  the  Romans  a  literary  taste,  that  of  the  former 
was  to  correct  a  taste  which  had  taken  a  false  direc* 
tion.  For  this  task  he  was  well  calculated ;  sound 
judgment  was  one  of  his  chief  qualifications.  His  ad- 
miration is  never  lavished  on  ordinary  performances ; 
and  ^ough  inferior  writers  generally  come  in  for  a 
share  of  approbation  proportionate  to  their  respective 
merits,  yet  the  attention  of  the  student  is  always 
directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  best  models,  so 
that  the  first  lines  of  thought  may  be  correctly  drawn. 
When  he  applies  to  Domitianus  this  line  of  Viigil,| 

Ater  vietrieei  kederam  tiiUaerpmre  Amrw, 

we  must  esteem  this  as  the  flattery  of  the  Courtier,  not 
the  judgment  of  the  Critic.  Cicero's  Rhetorical  works 
are  deficient  in  anrangement  and  method,  yet  had  he 
left  us  nothing  but  Uiese,  they  would  have  stamped 
him  as  an  eloquent  writer.  Quinctilianus  on  the  other 
hand  is  more  copious  and  more  methodical ;  he  knew 
&nd  felt  what  eloquence  was,  he  delivered  rules  which 
would  assist  the  Roman  student  to  attain  it,  and  he 
rather  teaches  us  to  forge  weapons,  than,  like  Cicero,  to 
employ  them.  Quinctilianus  has  indeed  some  beautiful 
passages,  and  he  writes  pathetically  respecting  his 
domestic  sorrows  in  the  Introduction  to  the  sixth 
Book,  yet  the  details  of  the  work  are  often  minute 
even  to  prolixity.  Still  he  has  communicated  to  us 
much  that  is  valuable :  it  is  highly  curious  and  inte- 
resting to  observe  the  system  of  liberal  education  which 
obtained  in  his  time ;  for  though  his  work  is  a  profes- 
sional treatise,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  to  form  the 
Orator,  yet  such  a  vast  range  of  Literature  is  brought 
within  this  system,  that  it  cannot  be  called  a  Profes- 
sional Education,  in  the  narrow  and  restricted  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term ;  in  fact,  this  range  is  unreason- 
ably extended,  and  to  make  so  many  branches  of 
knowledge  essential  to  an  Orator  may  renund  us  of 
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Biography.  Vitravius,  who  bade  his  Architect  acquire  a  knowledge  subject  to  one,  like  Quinctilianus,  whose  early  life  had   Litentara 

of  Civil  Law,  that  he  may  not  be  cheated  in  the  tiUe  been  passed  in  extensive  and  various  studies,  and  who   ^^^!u^ 

of  the  ground  on  which  he  builds.  found  leisure  in  his  later  days  to  examine,  correct,  and   Antoniai. 

One  who  was  unacqaaiated  with  the  works  of  Ihe  vecord  his  opinions,  than  a  comparison  of  Greek  and 

ancient  Orators  would  learn  from  Quinctiiianus  how  Roman  Literature.     In  this  discussion,  as  in  the  rest 

widely  they  differed  from  the  modems,  not  only  in  ve-  of  his  work,  he  shows  more  of  good  taste  than  com- 

hemence  of  thought  and  expression,  but  in  the  vehe-  prehensive  or  commanding  intellect.    There  is  nothing 

mence  of  action  that  attends  it     We  may  observe,  that  like  a  full  statement  of  the  characteristic  differences  of 

the  aid  of  the  Comedian  was  called  in  to  regul&te,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  or  a  Philosophical  in- 

not  only  the  modulation  of  the^oice  but  the  gestures  of  ^iry  into  the  causes  of  this  diversity:   the  praise 

the  body*   The  position  of  the  Orator's  person,  and  the  awarded  might  have  been  more  discriminattng,  and  the 

adjustment  of  hk  dress,  depended  on  rules  which  seem  subject  treated  at  far  greater  length :  some  of  the  opi- 

to  have  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  almost  nioos  expressed  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  objeetion ; 

ludicrous.*    Duo  quoque  fMdu  ntb  pottioem  veniunt  the  oommendation,  for  instance,  bestowed  on  Apollo^ 

eteU  hi$  adhuc  prwrt  geUvM  inMtaniior^  principio  et  ains,  "  €BqualU  qwedam  medioiniia$,"  is  so  faint  as  to 

narrationi  nan  (iceommodaluM :  at  cum  U^  ctmtradi  amount  almost  to  a  sentence  of  mimerited  oottdenma- 

poUice  pretnuntur^  turn  digitus  iUe^  qua  utum  cpthne  tion: — ^the  partial  feelings  of  a  Roman  only,  would 

Crauum  Cicero  duni,  expUeari  aoUt.    Est  €t  iUe  «o»-  place  Sallust  and  Livy  on  the  same  level  as  Historians 

cunda  orationi  aptmimus,  quo  qiuduor  primis  leoiter  ^th  Thucjdides  and  Herodotus. — ^Terence  «id  Piao- 

in  summum  eoeuatibus  digUis^  non  procul  ab  art  md  tus  are  too  hastily  dismissed  without  any  renarks  om 

pedore  firtur  adnos  manus,  ac  ddnde  frona  ac pmubh  -^^ir  peculiar  madts,  the  true  delineation  of  naiureob- 

lum  proUda  kucUur.    Soe  modo  ecspuse  Danoatheaam  servable  in  the  former^  to  wluch  the  latter  added  a 

credo  in  illo  pro  Ctesiphonte  Hsnido  siamsnisoqise  pris^  thStat  vein  of  invention,  and  greater  varie^  of  charac- 

cgno  :   sic  formcUam  Ciceronis  numum  cum  dieent  ter.    But  while  we  regret  that  this  part  of  the  As  Is- 

*'  Siquid  est  in  me  tflfenu,  judioeSt  quod  sentio  quam  stUutione  OratoriA  vrasnot  ^iqmndsd;  while  we  confess 

sit  exiguumJ'  that  to  have  seen  this  an^le  sal^ect  more  largely  and 

We  may  observe,  also,  that  the  ancient  Orators  in  more  critically  discussed,  wmiid  have  compensated  £air 

their  attempts  to  excite  cooipassion  used  means  iMdk  the  omission  of  many  of  the  rules  and  technicaliitea  of 

would  now  appear  ridiculous;  enjoying,  for  instance,  ^1m  sdiools  of  the  Rbetaricito ;  while  we  amy  differ 

in  a  case  of  murder,  a  pictuiet  representing  the  Uoody  from  Quinctiiianus  in  some  of  his  opinions,  wtt  mnst 

jfleed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by  the  di^ay  of  so  remember  that  his  judgment  in  general  has  been  utififid 

tragical  a  spectacle ;  or  eoUeding  the  relations  of  the  by  posterity. 

dead,  introducing  them  in  squalid  attire^  and  making  The  manoscnpt  of  Qninctiliaaua  was  fimnd  in  the 

them  at  a  signal  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  bottom  of  atower  of  the  Monastery  of  8t.  Gal»  by  Pog^ 

judges  to  implore  justice  with  tears  and  lamentatiosis.  {  gins,  as  iqp^>ear8  by  one  of  his  letters  dated  1417,  wriib* 

QainctilianuB  in  connection  with  this  suligect  tells  a  jocose  ton  from  Constance.    EditioiiB  of  iho  De  ImtsMknm 

storj  of  an  advocate,  who  on  some  sudi  oocaaion  hav-  Oratorid  are  vei^  nnmeroas ;  <ihat  by  Peter  Bunnaim 

Ing  introduced  into  Court  a  young  witness,  and  pro-  in  two  quartos,  1720,  enrictuKl  with  critical  and  ejqda* 

peeding  to  aak  why  he  wept,  received  fr>r  answer,  ee  natory  notes,  may  be  xeeommended.    The  same  an&iar 

ptedagogo  se  vellicari^  that  his  pedagogue  was  pinching  has  also  edited  the  DcokasusHomss  Quindiliami  Inst 

liim.  since  the  Qritios  have  decided  fthat  neither  tfaeae  Jior  the 

Itis,not  easy  lo  imagine  a  ticlier  or  Aore  tempting  Treatise  called  Dialogus  de  Oraiotibus,  are  the  woiik  ef 

..p.......-.........*.^.............................^......,.....^  OuinctOianua,  it  is  needless  to  .make  particular  mention 

•iIA.».c.:3.                         tQ«iwt.lib.fi.c.  1.  of  them  here. 
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Biognphy.      The  Sceptical   Philosophy,  as    developed    in    the 
*-»V^^  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  forms  one  of  the  most 
curious  portions  in  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind,  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  separated  his  name 
from  those  of  the  other  writers  who  flourished  under  the 
Antonini.    To  mark  by  what  process  and  through  what 
gradations  an  entire  deviation  from  the  general  opinions 
and  feeling^  of  mankind  was  effected,  is  in  itself  a  study 
neither  destitute  of  interest,  nor  unproductive  of  utility. 
But  in  a  work  intended  to  exhibit  in  one  distinct  and 
comprehensive  view  the  rise  and  advancement,  and 
multifarious  relations  of  Science,  it  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  nature  of  that  system  which  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  fundamental  principles  of  Universal 
Knowledge.    To  little  purpose  indeed  have  we  laboured 
to  sketch  the  magnificent  structure  which  the  genius 
of  Ages  has  raised  and  adorned,  if.it  be  but  an  unsub- 
stantial fabric,  which  vanishes  at  the    approach  of 
scrutiny. 
Causes  of        The  causes,  fix>m  which  a  tendency  to  perpetual  doubt 
Pyrrbonism.  was  first  derived,  have  been  variously  sought,  in  the 
affectation  of  superior  acuteness ;  in  the  confusion  of  ill- 
directed  studies ;  in  the  habit  of  sophistical  disputation ; 
in' the  attractions  of  brilliant  paradox;  and,  above  all» 
in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  separating  Truth  from  False- 
hood, strangely  as  they  are  intermixed  and  scattered  in 
a  mass  of  diversified  opinions.     But  most  commonly 
excessive  Scepticism  springs,  as  by  a  kind  of  reaction, 
from  excessive  Dogmatism.     "  If  a  man  will  begin  with 
certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts,"  is  an  observation  of 
the  great  reformer  of  learning,  in  his  examination  of 
the  different  disorders  which  have  checked  its  growth 
'and   perverted  its  application.*      And  Socrates  has 
shown,t  with  that  simplicity  and  clearness  with  which 
he  unfolded  the  most  complicated  operations  of  the 
Mind,  that,  as  an  unnatural  aversion  to  Mankind  arises 
in  general  from  a  detection  of  treachery  in  those  per- 
sons in  whom  confidence  had  been  reposed,  so  a  settled 
distaste  for  all  Reasoning  originates  in  a  discovery  of 
unsoundness  in  those  arguments  on  which  reliance  had 
Probable     ^^'^  placed.     It  is  indeed  impossible  to  consider  that 
•ffecu  of     singular  union  of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  obsti- 
Dogmatifin.  nacy,   which   characterised    the    ancient    Dog^iatists, 
without  feeling  that,  antecedently  to  experience,  it  must 
have  been  most  probable,  that  some  more  candid  as 
well  as  more  intelligent  reasoner,  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  our  intellectual  weakness,  and  disgusted  with 
unmeaning  propositions, — ^however  magisterially  deli- 
vered, and  however  disguised  under  a  variety  of  pomp- 
ous technicalities,— would  at  leng^  draw  the  mortifying 
contrast  between  the  boundless  extent  of  Science,  and 
the  circumscribed  powers  of  our  understanding.      It 
might  also  have  been  expected,  that  his  indignation 
would  rise  in  proportion  as  he  saw  more  fiilly  the  effects 
of  a  system  which  substituted  conjecture  for  experiment, 

•  liord  Bscon,  Of  the  Adwweaiunt  o/LerniUHg,  book  i.  p.  31. 
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and  authority  for  proof;  or,  as  he  observed  more  fit-    teio 
quently  the  efforts  of  its  defenders  in  maiutaining  the  ^V^ 
most  palpable  absurdities  with  as  much  pertinacity  and  «J^ 
violence,  as  if  they  were  contending  for  the  most  evident  ww 
and  the  most  important  demonstrations.    It  might  also  ^*^ 
have  been  naturally  supposed,  that  the  vivacity  of  im- 
patient genius  might  lead   him,  in  his  zeal  a^inst 
learned  despotism,  to  sacrifice  strong  aiguments  indis- 
criminately  with  weak,  and  to  sink  from  sober  cautioa 
into  a  morbid  state  of  complete  distrust.     But  it  could 
hardly  have  been  foreseen,  that  a  Sect  would  arise,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  would  be  to  evince,  by  a  long 
train  of  Reasoning,  that  all  Reasoning  is  ^lacious,  and 
to  establish  as  its  principle,  that  all  the  principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  are  too  dubious  to  command  the 
slightest  degree  of  assent.     That  one  man  should  be  so 
perplexed  by  cavils,  and  so  confounded  by  difficulties 
and  contradictions  crossing  him  in  all  the  paths  of 
literary  or  scientific  research,  as  to  deny  at  once  the 
evidence  of  his  senses^'  is  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stance ;  but  that  a  body  of  men  should  systematically 
profess  to  doubt,  and  labour  to  persuade  others  to 
doubt,  whether  Truth  be  discovefed  or  ^scoverable, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomeoB 
which  the  annals  of  Philosophy  present. 

Such,  however,  was  that  class  of  Philosophers  of 
whom  we  shall  endeavour  succinctly  to  trace  the  rise 
and  progress,  and  to  delineate  the  features  and  charac- 
ter, in  connection  with  our  Biographical  notice  of  the 
celebrated  disciple  who  has  collected  their  arguments, 
and  illustrated  their  method. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Philosophy  we  may  remaik  ^xis\i 
a  frequtot  expression  of  doubt,  bbrdesring  on  despon-  S«^ 
dency,  in  the  language  of  its  most  distinguished  fol- 
lowers.**    They  seem  nearly  all,  at  some  time,  to  have 
made  the  melancholy  confession,    that  *  vriiatever  we 
look  upon  jwithin  the  amplitude  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
is  evidence  of  human  ignorance.'     To  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  such  reflections  materially  influenced  their 
opinions  and  pursuits,  is  to  deny  the  tenour  of  their 
general  Reasoning.    We  are  fiu",  therefore,  from  sop- 
posing,  what  Uuet  has  laboured  to  prove,t  that  a 
system  of  Scepticism  existed  in  the  most  ancient  times: 
his  conclusions  are  drawn  firom  a  few  partial  facts, 
hastily  recorded  by  writers  who  were  more  anxious  to 
enliven  their  meagre  narratives^  than  to  ascertain  and 
deliver  the  Truth.    It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
some  Philosophers  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths  in 
throwing  doubt  on  the  most  common  maxims;  and  that 
both  the  minute  controversies  of  the  Sophists,  and  the 
embarrassing  objections  of  Socrates,  operated  in  a 
powerful  manner  in  unsettling  the  notions  of  subse- 
quent inquirers.     Without  reverting  to  remote  periods, 
or  renewing  the  details  which  we  have  already  given 
of  the  Academic  Sects,  we  shall  content  ourselves  witli 

*  See  Diog.  Laert.  mi  Fi/.  Pfrrh^m, 

t  TVdtl^  P/kihtophifue  de  U  Fvibime  de  fBtprit  ffmmbi. 
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Pyrrho. 
A.  C. 

•340. 


Biognphy.  some  obfierTaUons  on  those  who  are  strictly  called  the 
members  of  the  Sceptic  or  Pyrrhonic  School. 

Pyrrho  was  a  native  of  Ells,  and  flourished  about  the 
CXih  Olympiad.  Even  from  the  scanty  details  of  his 
life  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  can  perhaps 
trace,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probability,  the 
source  of  that  entire  Scepticism  on  all  points  of  Moral 
evidence  and  of  abstract  Reasoning,  for  which  he  wa4 
peculiarly  distinguished.  We  learn,  that  aller  having 
abandoned  the  study  of  Painting,  to  which  he  had  ap» 
plied  himself  in  early  youth,  and  having  devoted  his  time 
to  Philosophical  pursuits,  he  directed  his  attention" 
principolly  to  the  works  of  Democritus,  and  received  the 
instructions  of.  Auaxarchus,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India* 
where  he  conversed  with  the  Magi  and   Gymnoso- 

phists.* 

Now  we  know  that  Democritus  expressed  in  most 
positive  terms  his  opinion  of  the  uncertainty  of  Human 
knowledge,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  Trutbt 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  as  sunk  in 
some  deep  well ;  t  we  know,  too,  that  from  the  School 
of  Democritus  came  Metrodoms  the  Chian,  who  placed 
in  the  very  beginning  of  one  of  his  works  the  maxim. 
That  we  are  ignorant  of  all  things,  and  even  of  the  truth 
of  this  very  assertion ;  %  and  that  among  the  disciples 
of  MetrodoruB  was  Anaxarchus,  the  tutor  of  Pyrrhd. 
When  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  that  the  Brachmans,  a  branch  of  the  Sect  of 
Indian  Gymnosophists,  maintained  that  nothing  was  in 
its  nature  good  or  bad,  but  was  only  such  in  appear* 
ance^  §  we  possess  some  of  the  principal  points  which, 
if  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  effects  of  natural 
disposition,  enable  us  in  a  great  measure  to  account  for 
that  tendency  to  Scepticism  in  Pyrrho,  which  was  no 
doubt  increased  and  elicited  by  the  overbearing  arro- 
gance of  the  Dogmatic  teachers.  When,  however,  his 
Biographers  proceed  to  relate',  that  he  adopted  in  prac- 
tice those  principles  which  he  defended  in  theory,  it  is, 
we  think,  sufgciently  manifest,  that  they  have  mistaken 
for  authentic  anecdotes  the  satirical  inventions  of  his 
enemies,  whose  design  was,  probably,  to  prove  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  triumphs  of  Pyrrhonism  in  the 
shade  of  the  Schools^  the  slightest  occurrence  in  real  life 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  left  the  refined  caviller  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  situation  as  vulgar  mortals.||  What, 
indeed,  can  be  more  ridiculously  absurd  than  the  idle 


*  Diog.  Laert.  in  VU.  Aristod.  ap.  EuMcb.  de  Prtepar,  £i:tmg^ 
lib.  xiv.  c.  18.    Lucian,  in  Bit  AccutaU     Said,  tn  Tluffrnt. 

f  Democriiut  (jpronunciai)  quasi  in  puUo  quodam  tic  alio  ut 
fundut  tit  HuUut  veriiatem  Jacere  demertam.  Lactant.  Inttit.  lib,  iii. 
c.  27.  Comp.  Cic.  jieadem.  Qutnt,    Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  sec.  72« 

X  Cic.  Academ.  Quati,  lib.  l^—Chiut  Metrodonu  initio  liWi 
qui  ctt  de  Naturd:  NetfO,  inquit,  tcire  not,  tciamutne  aiiquid,  an 
nihil  tciamut;  ue  id  iptum  qmdem  netcire,  aut  tdre,  scire  not  /  nee 
omnitiOf  titne  aiiquid,  an  mhil  sit.  See  also  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit, 
Anaxarch,  lib.  ix.  sec.  58. 

J  Strab.  lib.  zt.  Sects  of  men  wbo  professed  universal  doubt, 
seem  to  have  flourisbed  in  many  other  nations,  «.  g.  the  Hairetis 
among  the  Turks,  the  Medabberim  among  the  Arabians,  &c. 

II  See  Hume's  Suayt,  (vol.  ii.  p.  183 — 186.)  Having  observed, 
that  "  the  great  subvertcr  of  Pyrrhonism  is  action  and  employment, 
and  the  occupations  of  common  life/*  he  allows,  that  even  the  deter- 
minate Sceptic  will  "  be  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself^ 
and  to  confess^  that  all  his  objections  are  mere  amusement,  and  can 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  condition  of  man- 
kind, who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe ;  though  they  arc  not  able, 
by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  the 
foundation  of  these  operations,  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may 
be  raised  against  them.*' 
VOL.  X. 


tales  of  Antigonus  Carystius,*  that  Pyrrho  v^oald  not     Seztus 
stir  a  step  to  avoid  a  chariot  or  a  precipice,  and  waa  £inpirictts» 
freq^euUy  indebted  to  the  kind  asaiBtance  of  the  fnenda  «„?*., 
who  attended  him,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life?t  ^"^''''^' 
The  honours  which  were  paid  to  him,  may  be  deemed  ^"'^^^''"^^ 
»  proof  that  the  tenour  of  his  conduct  was  not  at  variance 
with  the  received  customs  of  society,^— customs  which  he 
considered  as  causing^  by*  their  arbitrary  decision,  the 
only  difference  between  right  and  vnrong. 
•  In  conformity  vrith  existing  prejudices,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Priests  of  a  Religion  % 
the  truth  of  which  his  own  opinions  must  have  led  him 
to  question,  if  not  to  deny.-    This  circumstance  wiU, 
however,  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  attended 
to  the  peculiar  train  of  thinking,  with  respect  to  the  « 
political  utility  ofPolytheism,  which  pervades  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  and  appears  to  have 
produced  the  same  efiect  on  the  least  scrupulous  as  on 
the  most  superstitious  Sects.    Impressed  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  vanity  of  earthly  pursuits,  Pyrrho  is  said 
to  have  constantly  repeated  the  well-known  lines,  in 
which  Homer  compares  the  race  of  men  to  leaves, 
•'  now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  to  the  groimd,*' 
and  from  which  he  probably  passed,  by  aii  easy  transi- 
tion, to  reflections  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
fluctuations  of  fashion,  and  the  mutability  of  opinion. 
The  remaining  instances,  intended  to  illustrate  his  man  • 
ner  of  life,  which  may  be  found  in  the  ill-connected,  but 
entertaining  collections  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  trivial    % 
and  contradictory :  at  one  time  he  is  represented  aa 
secluding  himsdf  even   flrom  his  nearest    relations,  < 
whilst  at  another  he  is  described  as  joining  his  family 
in  the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  and  aa 
performing  the  meanest  duties  with  cheerfolness  and 
indifference*    From  the  general  language  of  his  Bio-i 
gr^hers,  however,  we  may  conclude  that  both  the 
powers  of  Reasoning  which  he  displayed  in  his  dis- 
courses,  and  the  remarkable   composure    which    he 
evinced  in- the  midst  of  danger  and  sufiering,  attracted 
the  notice  and  commanded  the  respect  not  merely  of 
the  multitude,  but  of  his  Philosophical  opponents. 

Of  his  disciples,  scarcely  any  facts  of  importance  are  Disciples  of 
related ;  the  most  eminent  among  them  was  Timon  the  Pyrrho. 
Fhliaslan,  a  Philosopher  who  joined  to  an  indolent  and  '^^^^' 
unobtrusive  disposition  a  keen  and  sarcastic  vein  of 
humour,  which  manifested  itself  in  numerous  Poems, 
Dramas,  and  Dialogues  against  the  Dogmatists.    Frag- 
ments of  his  chief  work,  entitled  Silli,  in  which  he 
attacked  his  adversaries  with  caustic  ridicule,  are  found 
interspersed  in  many  subsequent  writers.    From  the 
saying  of  a  Peripatetic  Philosopher,   that  "  aa  the 
Scythians  shot  flying,  so  Timon  gained  disciples  by 
shtmning  them,*'§  we  may  infer  that  he  was  not  with  • 
out  followers ;  yet  no  regular  successor  seems  to  have 
transmitted  the  principles  of  the  Pyrrhonic   School, 
which,  periiaps,  by  being  identifled  with  the  later  Aca« 
demies,   was   considered  as    extinct  in   the  time   of 
Cicero.ll    It  had  been  renewed,  however,  by  Ptolemy 


*  Quoted  by  Diog.  Laert.  in  Fit.  Pyrrhon, 
f  Comp.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  De  la  Vertu  det  Parent,  p.  243* 
Bayle,  Diet.  Hitt.  Art.  Pyrrhon, 

I  Diog.  Laert.  m  Fii.    Hesycb.  Miles. 

^  A/wr  yMw  iUru9  *Ii^i^mv  r«v  wt^iwrnrtuM  Sir*  mttrw,  it  ira^ii 

M  ^i-  lutMitTit  imrt  rws  fAmhiraSf  clTi  ftvyefntt  muMx^  »ai  i  Tifnan, 
(Diog.  Laert.  in  riV.  Timotk,^ 
I  De  Finib.Yih.  u. 
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Sextus 
Chero- 

t? 


Biography,  tiie  Cymnem*  atid  was  defended  at  Alexandria)  about 
Vi*^v-^^^  the  rery  period,  when  the  Roman  Fbilo8(^er  thoUg'ht 
k  BO  longfer  in  existence,  by  JBnesfdemus,  who  wrote 
eight  Books  of  Pyrrhonian  discourses. 

From  this  last  author,  the  tenets  of  the  Sceptics  were 
taught  by  a  soccessioa  of  masters,  of  whom  little,  but 
the  name,  is  recorded,  till  the  Age  of  Sextus  Empiricos, 
a  writer  of  consfdetable  learning  and  iBgemity, — vb 
whose  works,  replete  with  a  curious  Tariety  of  recos^ 
dite  knowledge^  which  would  otherwise  hare  been 
totally  lost,  the  method,  principles,  and  design  of  his 
Sect  are  copiously  detailed,  and  systematically  ex- 
plained. Of  his  life  scarcely  any  account  is  to  be  firand 
in  soeceeding  writers,  or  to  be  extracted  by  inferential 
leasoaiag  frmn  his  extant  IVeatises.  Conjectures  have 
been  resorted  to  as  sobstttntes  Ibr  facts,  and  have  per« 
plexed,  rather  tiian  inlonned,  the  historical  examiner. 
Whether  Suidas   identifies  Sextus    Eraphiens  with    Sextos 

^Af!f  *  ^  Ch«ronensis,«  a  nephew  of  Plntareh,  and  one  of  Ae 
tutors  of  Marptts  Antoninus.     This  account  is  rejected 
by  Salmasius,t  Rualdus^  I  Joii8ins,§  Casanbon,||  Kua- 
ter,^  Menage,**  and  Vabrictus;tf  nnd  defended  by 
Henrettts,  Xt  ^*  Vossius,  §§  and  Hnet  in  his  Sceptical 
Treatise  on  Tke  Wtakneu  of  the  Hnmam  Mind.    The 
ehief  argfument  in  its  favour  is  drawn  from  the  eircmn- 
stance,  that  the  names  of  both  Philosophers,  and  also 
that  of  their  preceptor,  Herodotus,  are  the  same :  to 
whidi  it  is  easy  to  reply,  that  several  learned  men,  the 
two  Zenos  for  instance,  have  borne  the  same  name, 
and  that  this  very  coineidenee,  by  perplexing  the  hiter- 
preters,  may  have  led  them  to*  assert  that  one  Herodotus 
was  master  to  both.    And,  not  to  insist  on  the  dtSer- 
ence  of  their  sfanames,  the  rales  of  conduct  which  the 
!niilosc»phic  Emperor  acknowle<^^  he  had  received 
feom  S^tas  Cheronenns,  HH  rather  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion   of  those   Commentators  who  infer  from    a 
passage,  somewhat  ambiguous,  in  Capitoltnus,^^  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  certainly  seem  less  likely  to  have 
fcrmed  the  main  snl]gect  of  a  Sceptic's  instructions. 
Salmasius  draws  his  principal  proof  against  their  iden- 
tity from  the  ^t,  that  Sextus  Empiricus  is  cited  by 
Oalen  in  his  Isagoge,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
more  ancient  than  that  writer,  and  consequently  than 
his  contemporary  Sextus  Charonensis ;  to  this  reason- 
ing Hnet  naturally  objects,  that  Galen  might  cite  a 
writer  of  his  own  age,  and  that,  besides,  the  laagoge 
seems  not  to  have  been  written  by  the  great  Physician 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed.     We  mention  this  fact  the  more 
particularly,  because  Brucker,  a  writer  of  unquestion- 
able authority  in  Philosophical  discussions,   has,   we 
think,   in    this  last    instance   strangely  mistated  the 
meaning  of  the  author  whose  arguments  he  professes 
.i^.»^»-^.— ^— — ^»-~       ^-^— «— »— ^— — ^— ^— .^— ^i^—i»^— .— ■^^.^^— 

Aatrmt-'B^  r«v  JLat^ek^  ^tXMrt^gj  /Mtinrnt  'H^tUrw  tw  ^Xa^J^fm/w'  ^f 

thinks  the  worrU  fuUnrns  *lA^»^rw  raS  iiXetiiX^etUvr  ^9  Ti  Xlufftiimiv 
Jiyuyns  and  »«}  Sxirnxa  fitfiX/ai  Vtxa  ore  interpolations, 
t  Jn  Not,  ad  CapUolui.  %  Jh  PluUarch.  Vii.  c.  5. 

$  De  Script.  Hiti.  Phil,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

II  /it  Not.  ad  CapUoHn.f  though  he  adopts  a  different  opinion  in 
iVb/.  ad  Diog.  Laxrt.  H  Ad  Suid.  torn.  iii.  p.  299. 

*♦  In  observat,  ad  Diog.  LaJcri.  p.  444. 
}f  Bihiioth.  Grcec.  torn,  v.  p.  52i. 
\X  In  Prepf.  ad  Sext.  Empiric, 

InLibr.de  Phil.ip.99. 
[111^  J&i  Meditai.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

Audivit  et  Sexium  Ckctroneruem  Pfutarcht  nepotem^  Junium 
Butlicum,  Claudium  Maximum^  et  Cinnam  Catutumy  Stoicot, 


to  detail.*    Sextus  belonged  to  that  Sect  hi  Medkine   Uem 
called  Empirics,  who,  jud^'ng  Nature  to  be  incomprv-  Bapinen 
hensible,  followed  experience  in  prefer»ce  to  Reason.     ^ 
ing.f    His  country  is  unknown;  his  works  refbte the ^^"^^ 
assertion  of  Suidas,  tiiat  he  was  anattveof  Libya,  land  ^"^^^ 
indeed  rather  enable  us  to  discover  where  he  did  sot, 
than  where  he  did,  live.    His  Age  may  perhaps  ht 
tefened  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodas.§ 

The  extant  works  of  Sextus  consist  of  three  Boob  of  Worb  tf 
PjfrrivoBic  Institutes  or  Sketches,  and  ten,  or,  according  Sata. 
to  a  diftient  arrangement,  eleven  Books  a^nst  the 
Mathematicians,  by  which  word  are  meant  all  who 
profess  any  kind  of  knowlec%e.  Th«  former  Treatise  is 
designed  to  be  a  summary  of  the  principles,  method,  and 
end  of  Scepticism.  In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  there- 
lore^  we  shall  present  sudi  an  outline  of  its  contents  as 
may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  instia- 
ments  employed  by  the  ancient  Pjrnhonists,  when 
they  attempted  to  destroy  thebasisof  Reasonhig,sndiii 
discovering  the  stamina  of  those  modem  systems  wMdi, 
ha  a  more  expanded  shape,  have  been  maintained  with 
the  most  relhted  subtilty  uid  address. 

Sextus  begins  his  IjtdiMa  by  dividing  the  aBcieDtAnl;«iif 
Philosophers  into  three  classes :  the  Dogmatists,  sadi^^ 
as  were  the  Peripatetics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Stoics,  ^^ 
who  asserted  that  they  bad  discovered  TVuth ;  the  Aca- 
demics^  who  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  discovery; 
and  the  Sceptics,  who  neither  asserted,  nor  denied, 
but  doubted.     He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter and  arguments  of  the  latter  Sect.    Sceptidsm  di^^ 
is  defined  to  be,  the  art  of  comparing  in  every  wayofSoepd- 
sensibles  and  intelligibles, — the  reports  of  our  senses  «&. 
and  the  conceptions  of  our  minds.     The  end  of  this 
comparison  is  to  find  as  strcmg  reasons  for  the  rejectioa 
as  for  the  admission  of  any  point  whatever.    The  great  Fob^ 
principle  on  which  the  whole  system  is  allowed  to  rest,  ^F'^ 
is,  that  to  every  proposition  a  €*o&trary  proposkioa 
possessing  ecpial  weight  may  be  opposed,     lliis  maxim, 
however,  was  not  kSd  down  as  incontrovertible.    TVe 
Sceptic  perceived  the  inconsistency  of  asserting  that  no 
assertion  is  true,  and  therefore  conaented  to  doubt  even 
whether  he  doubted.     He  agreed,  moreover,  with  the 
mass   of  mankind    respecting   appearances;   but  he 
hesitated  to  receive  ophuons  founded  on  them,  with 
regard  to  the  real  nature  of  things.     His  conduct  was 


*  La  prcuve  doni  se  tert  Saumaise  pour  Jaire  tunr  yue  c«> 
deax  Sextut  oni  it£  dif^rem  n^eit  pat  piut  /orte  que  la  prie^dxritt, 
P  la  tire  deceque  Sextus  de  OUeron^e/ui  coHtemparain  de  OeHen,et 
fue  Sexfut  Empiricuefut  piu»  ancien  que  ltd,  itemt  utispar  id  de^ 
ton  Jtagoge  an  nomhre  det  Empiriquet.  Comme  si  pour  ittt  dti 
par  Ga/ien,  il  itoit  ndcetsaire  quUl  e{U  pricedi  tdge  de  GaHeHf  et 
comme  si  nous  ne  cittions  pas  touvent  not  ctmtemporaint.  (Hoet} 
De  la  Fbiblette,  8fC.  p.  1S8.)  Which  Brucker  thus  stales,  Qtumm 
autem  in  Isagoge,  quat  Gateno  tribuHur,  Sextnt  nomautur,  nmkim 
tamen  inde  sequi^fiusse  eum  Gaieno  cosevum,  potuisse  emm  md  aati- 
quiores  te  prowcare  auctorem.     (Hist.  Crit.  PAiloe.  torn.  iii.  p.  634,) 

f  Sextus  indeed  maintains  tliat  the  Methodic  Sect  in  MediciM 
vas  more  farourable  to  Pyrrhonism  tlian  the  Empirical,  {Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  lih.  i.,)  whence  Marsikus  Cognatos  contendft  that  he  helon^ 
to  the  former;  in  which  opbion  he  is  seconded  byD.  LeCleic,(^^* 
Med,  part  ii.  p.  378  ;}  but  it  is  justly  obserred  by  Fabridos,  that  the 
Sceptics  never  professed  to  follow  their  maxims  in  common  liie,  ind 
therefore  not  in  the  practice  of  Medicine.  JBibi,  Greec.  ed,  Hariei. 
torn.  V.  p.  527. 

X  In  lib.  iii.  sec.  213,  of  Ms  Pyrrh.  Initit.  he  contrasts  the  costons 
of  his  country  with  those  of  the  Libyans. 

(  Fabr.  Bibi.  Greec.  torn.  v.  p.  527.  Menage  places  Sextos  Eni- 
plricus  about  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  (06t.  in  Diog.  Lsxrt. 
p.  1.)  Brucker  refers  his  age  to  the  Hid  century,  in  the  rciga  of 
the  Emperor  Severus.    (Hist,  Crit.  Philos.  p.  636.) 
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.eoiiMquently  regulated  in  compliaaee  with  the  flUte 
of  eBtablisbed  usages  and  inBtitutioni,  In  theory,  be 
withheld  his  assent  firom  the  most  general  maounifi  of 
Physics  and  of  Morals,  because  he  did  not  see  any  in- 
fallible cnterion  by  which  he  could  distinguish  T^uth 
from  Falsehood ;  in  pinctice,  he  foMowed  the  instinct  of 
nature,  the  bent  of  {lassion,  the  laws  of  society,  and  the 
common  rules  of  Art  and  Science.  His  i^eculations^ 
however,  though  coofeasedly  not  productive  of  any 
alteration  in  the  employments  of  liie,  were  Depresentnd 
as  leading  to  results  of  a  roost  in^Kirtant  nature.  The 
entire  su^ension  of  judgment  («?0x4)  induced  by  thn 
impossibility  of  discerning  reality  .from  iilnsioa,  in  our 
internal  thoughts  and  external  impnessions,  was  said  to 
b^pet  a  state  of  peiiect  indifference  and  tranquillity,  a 
lotal  freedom  irom  the  Iretftil  variety  of  cares  and 
eotrows  which  agitate  the  human  breast  The  Soeptic 
pursues  not  with  feverish  anxiety  what  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  really  good ;  he  shuns  not  in  perpetual  alarm 
n^at  cannot  be  proved  to  be  essentially  evil.  The  pro« 
oess  by  which  this  nsental  imperturbability  {Jaa^ofia) 
was  efibcted,  is  described  as  entirely  fortuitoua.  As 
ApeMes,  despuring  to  imitate  the  foam  in  his  celebrated 
picture  of  Ahorse,  flung  against  it  his  sponge,  still 
stained  wilii  the  diSmnt  colours  which  he  used,  and 
thus,  by  a  fi>rtunate  accident,  produced  that  exact  effect 
which  the  most  exquisite  ekill  was  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing :  so  the  Sceptic,  who  had  attempted  the 
separatifNd  of  Tnjth  from  Falsehood,  with  a  view  of 
releasing  his  nnnd  from  the  troubles  which  oppressed 
it,  unable  to  attain  this  olgeot,  suffered  his  judgment  to 
remain  suspended  by  the«qual  force  of  contrary  reasons* 
and  through  Hiis  very  suspension  -eventually  obtained 
that  teanquillity  irtiich  be  sought  in  vain  £rom  another 
sonrce. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  desirable  indedsion^  the 
Sceptic  resorted  to  a  variety  of  method^  which  were 
dexterously  opposed  to  the  several  arguments  of  the 
Dogmatists,  lieendeavoured  to  show,  that  the  evidence 
derived  from  our  perceptions  was,  consideved  under 
cveiy  point  of  ^iew,  fallacious.  For,  ia  the  firat  place, 
since  animals,  adsing  £rem  different  species  and  in  dif- 
ferent manners,  possess  a  difierent  ooaformaLion  of  the 
organs  ef  sense,  they  cannot  ibe  afiectad  in  the  same 
way  by  the  same  external  objects.  But,  as  the  parte 
of  the  material  world  seem  to  us  of  difierent  colours,  in 
eonsequenoe  of  the  jaundice  or  a  sufihsion,  and  of  dif- 
ferent ^gures,  according  as  we  press  the  sides  of  the 
eye,  or  as  we  view  them  in  convex  or  ooncave  mirrors ; 
so  it  is  possible  that  animals,  aome  of  whom  have  the 
eye  red,  some  white;  some  narrow,  some  oblique,  sonM 
prominent,  somie  dc^nessed,  receive  imj^essions  fiora 
objects  dissimilar  irom  those  vhich  they  convey  io  man. 
And  the  same  remank  is  equally  applicable  to  the  re-* 
maining  senses.  Even  as  digested  food  becomes  veini^ 
arteries,  bones,  or  ainew«,  according  io  the  diffisrence 
of  the  recipient  parts,  or  as  water,  when  poured  on 
plants,  becomes  bark,  boughs,  or  fhiits;  so  he 
concludes  that  olijeets  are  vanonaly  ielt,  according 
to  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  animal 
creation.  Indeed,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the 
incongruity  of  their  sensations,  that  the  same  substance 
is  eagerly  desired  by  some,  and  utterly  loathed  by 
others ;  and  that  what  is  wholesome  to  one  class  is 
deadly  to  another.  If^  therefore,  the  question  be  put  to 
the  Sc^ic,  whether  hendook  be  nourishment  or  poison, 
he  will  answer, — ^that  it  is  the  former  to  qumls,  the 


laMer  to  men ;  but  he  will  cautiously  avoid  pronouncing 
that  it  ia  cither  the  <Nie  or  the  other,  in  the  natnie  of  Bmpiriciia. 
things*    For  Man,  being  an  interested  party,  cannot  p^  ??^ . 
be  qualified  to  judge  between  his  own  sensations  and  ^^  '"'^^ 
those  of  animals,  in  order  to  decide  to  which  the  pr«-  ^"^^"^^^^^^ 
ference  ought  justly  to  be  g^ven.     Nor  can  any  demon- 
stration be  adduced ;  for  though  the  demonstration  be 
apparent  to  us,  to  <ktermine  on  that  account  that  it  is 
tnie,  is  to  assume  the  very  point  which  it  was  meant  to 
prove. 

The  Sceptic,  having  thus  far  reasoned  to  show  that  Diversity  of 
Man  has  no  right  to  pretend  that  his  own  perceptions  °^^"' 
are  more  ccHrespondent  with  the  real  nature  of.  things 
than  those  of  animals  termed  irrational,  is  willing  to 
argue  even  on  the  supposition  that  men  have  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  discerning  Truth,  and  to  evince  that  a 
suspension  of  judgment  is  even  then  altogether  neces- 
sary. So  various  are  the  corporeal  icames  and  consti tui- 
tions of  Mankind,  that  the  same  objects  produce 
different  efiects  i^ion  different  persons,  and  it  i^  impos- 
sible to  be  certain  that  our  particular  apprehenuon 
is  entitled  io  superior  credit.  We  cannot,  he  will  add* 
place  ocmfidence  in  aU  men,  for  we  should  thus  admit 
the  moat  palpable  contradictions  ;  we  cannot  discover, 
by  a  review  of  the  Universe,  on  what  aide  the  majority 
of  Mankind  in  any^iuestion  ought  to  be  ranked;  and 
if  we  are  required  to  follow  a  few,  we  must  immediately 
ask,  who  are  these  few  ?  the  Piatoniats  will  refer  us  to 
Plato,  the  £picureaoa  to  Epicurus  $  and,  amidst  this 
contrariety,  the  Septic  will  rest  in  his  usual  indecision. 

After  having  thus  argued  on  the  conoessioa,  that  Diversity  of 
men  in  general  have  the  power  of  judging,  he  wiU  con-  '^n^es  m 
sent  to  meet  his  adversaries  even  by  granting,  that  ^^^^^ 
thase  may  be  some  one  individual  on  whom  reliance 
might  possibly  be  placed,  and  he  will  merely  ask,  to 
which  of  the  senses  of  this  indlindual  must  credit  be 
attached  ?  For  dilferei^  organs  present  thiiigs  in  dif- 
ferent modes.  Painting  sets  forth  to  the  sight  some 
objects  as  standing  out,  others  as  sinking  backwardi^ 
but  to  the  touch  the  picture  presents  no  inequalitiea. 
iloney,  which  is  luscious  to  the  palate,  is  offensive  to 
the  eye ;  and  balm,  which  is  delightful  to  the  organs  of 
smell,  is  repulsive  to  those  of  taste.  It  is,  besides,  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  whether  substances  have  all  th^ 
^pulities  which  th^  appear  to  possess ;  or  only  one 
fuoli^,  which  seems  different,  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  our  senses;  or  many  more  •qualities  than  our 
limited  number  of  senses  is  enable  of  perceiving. 
And  if  our  senses  cannot  comprehend  external  objects, 
neither  can  our  inteHecUial  faculties  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  their  real  nature,  and  suspensitm  is  again 
lequasite. 

But  still  the  Sceptic  is  content  topursue  the  discussion.  Different 
and  to  grant  to  his  adversary,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  "^^^s  ^^ 
that  we  can  confide  in  one  sense  of  one  individual ;  1^^.^.*°^ 
}0t,  again,  this  4mB  -aeiise  wiU  be  vanously  disposed, 
aoeofding  as  its  possessor  is  yonng  or  old,  an  healtfi  or 
in  aiokneoB,  asleep  or  awake,  aat^  or  hiir^|;fy,  or,  in 
short,  agitated  by  one  or  more  of  the  numeapous  passions, 
owing  to  whioh  the  senses  give  different  reports,  and 
the   understanding  forms   diffisrent  deductions.      All. 
therefore  that  can  be  asserted  of  any  Uiing  is,  that  it 
appears  to  us  in  <a  oertain  nsanner  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  and  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  that  we  know 
not  whether  it  be  really  such  in  its  nature.     For,  con- 
tinues the  Sceptic,  bj  introdncing  one  of  his  few>urite 
cavils,  it  eannot  be  proved  that  one  of  these  slaieB  vi 
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preferable  to  another,  unless  we  have  some  criterion 
which  itself  can  only  be  made  credible  by  a  demonstra- 
tion. But  how  can  the  demonstration  be  judged  to  be 
true  but  by  a  criterion  ?  The  demonstration  therefore 
will  require  a  criterion  to  confirm  it,  while  the  criterion 
requires  a  demonstration  to  prove  it  true. 

Thus  the  Sceptic,  having,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
destroyed  by  his  dltematt  method  both  the  demon- 
stration and  the  criterion,  by  which  alone  one  sensation 
can  be  shown  to  be  preferable  to  another,  finds  an 
additional  reason  for  his  boasted  suspension.  He  pro- 
ceeds, however,  to  confirm  it  by  several  other  common- 
places. He  urges  the  dissimilarity  of  objects  in  con- 
sequence of  distance,  place,  and  position :  the  same 
tower  from  afar  seems  round,  from  a  nearer  point 
square ;  the  same  oar  under  water  seems  broken,  above 
water  straight ;  the  same  light  in  the  sunshine  is  dim,  in 
darkness  bright ;  the  same  image,-  which  when  laid  flat, 
seems  smooth,  when  inclined,  seems  uneven  ;  the  same 
feathers  on  the  dove's  neck  assume  various  hues,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  variously  turned.*  Now,  since 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  in  some  position  and 
place,  and  at  some  distance,  the  absolute  nature  of 
things  is  undiscoverable,  and  their  appearance  only  can 
be  determined  accprding  to  these  three  points. 

He  derives  another  argument  from  the  mixtures  in 
the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  senses. 
The  images  which  proceed  from  surrounding  objects 
reach  us  not  in  a  pure  and  uncompounded  state,  but 
they  are  blended  and  modified  by  the  medium  through 
which  they  pass ;  for  the  same  thing  will  wear  a  difierent 
aspect,  as  the  impressions  take  place  through  a  medium 
which  is  warm  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  curved  or  straight, 
broad  or  narrow, — ^hence  the  varieties  of  sounds,  smells, 
and  colours.  And  that,  too,  without  mentioning  the 
coats  and  humours  of  the  eye,  through  which  the 
images  of  objects,  with  all  their  external  admixtures, 
are  conveyed.  And  as  the  senses  err,  so  also  will  the 
intellect,  which  is  guided  by  them,  err.  Indeed  it  is 
possible,  that  the  intellect  itself  produces  an  alteration 
in  what  it  receives  from  the  senses,  in  consequence  of 
the  humours  which  exist  in  its  material  seat. 

But,  besides  this,  the  Sceptic  will  urge  the  confusion 
which  arises  from  the  quantity  and  constitution  of  the 
subject  For  instance,  the  shavings  of  goat's  horn 
seem  white,  though  the  horn  itself  seems  black  ;  and 
fitingfs  of  sliver  seem  black,  though  silver  itself  seems 
white ;  grains  of  sand,  which  are  rough  and  uneven, 
when  viewed  singly,  are  smooth  and  plane,  when  viewed 
jointly ;  the  same  medicine,  which  in  a  small  quantity, 
refreshes  and  heals,  in  a  larger,  oppresses  and  destroys 
All  therefore  that  can  be  asserted  of  an  object  is,  that  it 
appears  in  a  certain  manner,  when  in  a  certain  quantity, 
and  in  a  certain  state ;  but  not  that  it  is  such  in  its 
nature. 

He  will  contend,  moreover,  that  all  things  are  rela- 
tive : — ^relative  to  the  thing  which  judges,  namely,  the 
animal,  the  man,  the  sense,  and  the  state  of  the  sense ; 
relative  to  things  seen  with  it,  to  the  composition, 
quantity,  and  position  of  objects ;  relative  also  as  genus 

*  Com|»an  Sencc.  Nai.  Qiuni,  lib.  f.c.  5,  and  Teitnltian,  de  Ankn, 
c.  17.  The  arguments  of  the  latter  have  been  sketched  by  Bishop 
Kaye,  with  great  perspicuitv,  in  his  excellent  aaalyaia  of  tne  Trea- 
tise Dt  Anirndf  (jScdea,  Hiti.  of  the  Second  and  7%ird  Centuriet, 
ii/Httrafed/rom  the  writingt  ofTertuiUan,  p.  200.)  The  reasoning 
of  the  Sceptic  drawn  from  the  deceptibility  of  the  senses  is  ridiculed 
by  Epidetus*  {jip,  JrritM^  lib.  ti.  Msi,  c.  20.) 


and  species,  as  like  and  unlike,  as  equal  and  unequal.    Seztm 
And  of  this  relation  alone  can  we  be  assured.  Cnpihccs. 

He  likewise  draws  an  argument  from  frequency  and  rj^. 
rareness  of  occurrence :  Comets  attract  more  attention  ^][*^ 
than  the  Sun,  because  seen  less  often  ;  Gold  is  more  hm^ 
prized  than  Water,  because  more  rarely  found :  bat  let  or  ntm 
the  novelty  alter,  and  language  will  alter ;  the  Sun  wiD  ^^t^^- 
be  more  admired  then  Comets,  and  Water  more  valued  '*""• 
than  Gold ;  so  that  there  is  no  fixed  measure  by  which 
we  can  determine  the  intrinsic  merit  of  any  thing. 

But  the  Sceptic  borrows  his  most  powerfiil  argument  Vvjetr^ 
from  the  acknowledged  variety  of  laws,  customs,  insti-  ^**''o^* 
tutions,  fabulous  creeds,  axid  dogmatic  opinioas.    By^j^^°^^] 
constantly  opposing  all  these  with  promptitude  andaooLir 
address,  and  by  showing  them  to  be  repugnant  and 
destructive  one  to  another,  he  learns  to  repeat  with 
additional  confidence  the  necessity  of  a  complete  inde- 
cision. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the  other  methods,  OtWc^ 
however  ingenious,  which  Sextus  has  enumerated.    It  ^^^^*^ 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  by  their  means  the  Pjrr-  ^*"^ 
rhonist  was  furnished  with  a  kind  of  panoply  of  cavils 
against  every  species  of  reasoning.     If  an  hypothesis  ^^g^^ 
was  made,  he  would  counterpoise  it  by  some  contrary  ^v^t^ 
hypothesis  ;  if  a  proof  was  offered,  he  would  ask  how 
the  proof  itself  was  demonstrated ;  and,  if  an  additional 
proof  was  given,  he  would  require  this  -additional  proof 
to  be  proved,  and  so  on  cuf  infinitum^ 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  such  subtile  definitions  of  Ofaxm- 
terms,  if  all  is  equally  uncertain?  Why  such  caw^^^Jj^^f 
attempts  to  avoid  confiision,  if  all  is  equally  confused?  pj^.^ 
Why  pretend  to  understand  the  systems  of  the  Dogma- 
tists, if  nothing  can  be  understood  ?  Why  determine  Cwt-nk- 
that  their  proofs  are  weak,  if  Man  is  not  qualified  to*^ 
determine  anything  ?  Why  style  those  who  mistake  his 
object  ignorant,  unless  the  Sceptic  himself  possess  some 
knowledge  of  which  they  are  exempt  ?*  How  can  one 
hypothesis  be  opposed  to  another,  unless  that  other  be 
comprehended  ?  How  is  it  ascertained  that  contrary 
reasons  of  equal  force  can  be  raised  against  other  rea- 
sons, unless  equality  of  force  can  be  inferred  ?  And, 
if  as  many  and  as  valid  arguments  may  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one  proposition  as  against  it,  what  shadow 
of  use  can  all  his  own  Reasoning  possess  ?  Might  not 
the  Dogmatist  turn  round  on  the  Sceptic,  and  accuse  him 
of  obstinate  Dogmatism — of  believing  every  thing— ol 
asserting  every  thing ;  and  when  the  disciple  of  Pynho 
replied,  •'  Nay,  but  I  assert  nothing,  I  believe  nothing;** 
might  not  the  same  Dogmatist  exclaim,  '^  I  maintain 
that  you  are  one  of  my  Sect,  and  to  every  argument  you 
may  bring  to  show  the  contrary,  I  will  affirm  that  a 
contrary  arg^ument  of  as  much  weight  may  be  opposed 
to  it ;  things  seem  to  me  different  from  what  they  seem 
to  you,  and  you  have  no  right  to  suppose  your  own 
senses  are  superior  to  mine  :  nay,  be  not  ind^ant,  if 
you  attempt  to  g^ve  me  a  proof  that  you  are  not  a  Dog- 
matist, on  your  own  principles  I  will  require  a  proof  of 
that  proof,  and  so  on  without  end.** 

Indeed  the  great  body  of  the  Pyrrhonian  Philosophy  Cot«^^- 
seems  to  have  depended  on  no  better  assertion  than  the  ^^ 
following  :  some  things  are  fidse,  therefore  perhaps  all 
things  are  false ;  some  men  difier  in  opinion,  therefore 
perhaps  no  man^s  opinion  is  correct.  But  the  Pyrrhooist 
urged,  that  the  effects  of  his  system  were  an  unvaried  state 

*  See  the  objections  more  fally  stated  in  Crottsti*t  Etamen  A 
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Biopapbjr.  of  internal  tranquillity.  It  requires  but  little  knowledge 
of  Human  Nature  to  be  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of 
this  assertion.  There  will  always  be  the  reaction  of 
a  natural  propensity  to  belief  against  the  pressure  of 
adopted  doubt,  and  this  struggle  will  necessarily  de- 
stroy the  mental  equipoise.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is 
abundantly  exempli&ed  in  the  history  of  man:  Sylla, 
Tiberius,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  not  to  mention  other 
instances,  will  prove  that  the  disbeliever  in  Religion 
is  oflen  a  believer  in  Divination  and  Astrology.  And 
even  in  the  works  of  professed  Sceptics,  in  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,*  in  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  in  Huet,  in  Glanvile, 
we  discern  an  extreme  facility  in  admitting  reports, 
which  would  have  been  rejected  with  pointed  ridicule 
by  men  but  little  inclined  to  indulge  in  unreasonable 
doubts.  But  if  perfect  Scepticism  were  really  attainable, 
still  the  conflict  of  our  passions  and  our  opinions  would 
disturb  and  poison  the  sources  of  enjoyment ;  or,  even 
granting  that  the  appearances  of  pain  would  be  then 
incapable  of  inflicting  pain,  the  Sceptic  must  admit,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  that  the  appearances  of  pleasure 
would  be  unable  to  excite  pleasure ;  and  if  our  hopes 
must  be  sacrificed  with  our  fears,  and  our  joys  with 
our  sorrows,  if  all  our  feelings,  in  short,  must  be  deadened 
into  a  state  of  torpid  lethargy,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  happiness  of  life  would  be  eventually  promoted. 
Such  are  the  obvious  faults  of  excessive  Pyrrhonism. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  when  the  Sceptic 
expatiated  on  our  total  igpiorance  of  the  essence  of  Mat- 
ter, and  when  he  laboured  to  prove  that  the  sensible 
qualities  of  bodies  are  not  inherent,  but  only  secondary 
and  relative  to  the  perceptions  of  the  Mind,  his  argu- 
ments were  no  less  ingenious  than  forcible  and  just. 
It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  though  he  often  resorted 
to  puerile  devices  in  order  to  dude  Uie  sober  arguments 
of  common  reasoners,  yet  he  sometimes  stated  objec- 
tions to  the  distempered  theories  of  the  Dogmatists, 
which  seem  worthy  of  the  better  Scepticism  introduced 
in  after  times  by  Descartes,  as  a  necessary  preparative 
to  Philosophical  investigation.  He  discarded  with  pro- 
found contempt  the  prevalent  practice,  of  suffering  the 
mind  to  be  preoccupied  by  hypothesis ;  of  alleg^ing 
reasons  neither  self-evident  nor  demonstrated;  of 
ascribing  to  one  single  cause  phenomena  which  might 
arise  from  several  joint  causes ;  of  attributing  a  series 
6f  regular  effects  to  the  operation  of  unconnected  and 
unobserved  causes ;  of  drawing  a  false  analogy  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  world ;  of  offering  expla- 
nations inconsistent  with  their  own  principles ;  and  of 
seeking  reasons  for  facts  before  they  were  well  assured 
of  the  facts  themselves. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  plan  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  last  two  Books  of  this 
singular  work,  it  will  be  suffident  to  state  their 
general  desigrn.  The  second  Book  treats  chiefly  of 
Dialectics :  it  is  employed  in  proving,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Logicians,  that  there  is  no  method  by 
which  Truth  can  be  discovered.  Sextus  returns  continu- 
ally to  his  favourite  objection :  there  is  no  criterion,  and 
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*  The  works  of  Sextos  teem  with  tales  which  would  hardly  be 
equalled  by  the  anecdotes  of  the  most  ciedolous :  e.  g.  that  Demophon 
was  cold  in  the  sunshine  and  warm  in  the  shade;  that  the  Tentyrites 
in  £gypt  tre  not  hurt  by  crocodiles ;  that  the  elephant  flies  from  the 
ram,  the  lion  from  the  cock,  and  whales  from  the  crackling  of 
bruised  beans,  &c.  (b.  i.  c.  13  and  14.)  Sir  Thomas  Brown  might 
have  enriched  bis  Treatise  on  yit/$ar  Err9r$,hy  haring  added  Sextus 
to  the  whtrrs  whom  be  consulted. 


all  demonstration,  by  which  the  existence  of  such  a  crite-  Sextos 
rion  is  to  be  shown,  requires  itself  another  demonstration,  Empiricue. 
and  so  on  for  ever.  We  cannot  trust  our  senses — they  de-  ^* . 
ceive  us ;  we  cannot  confide  in  advisers — ^they  differ.  And  f^"  "1*^; 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  cavils  of  Sextus  are  ~*  ▼^^ 
not,  like  the  dexterous  subtilties  of  Bayle,  adroitly  in- 
sinuated in  some  lively  anecdote,  curiously  wrought 
into  some  brilliant  train  of  reasoning,  and  unexpectedly 
introduced  in  various  historical  articles  which  in  them- 
selves possess  intense  interest;  but  they  are  methodi- 
cally and  heavily  brought  out,  with  tedious  and  insipid 
repetition.  He  argues,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
demonstration,  because  it  would  consist  of  connected 
propositions,  and  this  connection  can  never  be  proved. 
The  Stoic  objected  with  great  acuteness.  You  must  allow 
that  there  may  be  a  demonstration,  if  you  can,  as  well 
as  if  you  cannot,  prove  the  contrary :  if  you  cannot,  you 
have  no  right  to  deny  it ;  and  if  you  can,  your  reason- 
ing is  a  demonstration.  All  the  Sceptic  could  answer 
was,  that  maxims  which  destroy  others  destroyed  them- 
selves also ;  that  the  medicine  passed  away  with  the 
disease  which  it  removed.*  He  felt  that  the  maxim, 
"  all  is  false,"  is  self-contradictory ;  for  if  it  be  true,, all  is 
not  false.  Sextus  proceeds  to  attack  syllogisms — a  mode 
of  reasoning  unquestionably  liable  to  objection, — and 
afterwards  produces  the  following  cavil  against  defini-  Definitioaiw 
tions:  '*  Either  you  know  what  you  are  defining,  before 
you  define  it, or  you  do  not;  if  you  do  not,  you  cannot 
define ;  if  you  do,  you  need  not :  but,  you  will  answer, 
I  define  for  the  •  use  of  others ;  .but  if  you  under- 
stood the  point  without  a  definition,  why  should  not 
they?''  Ab  if  a  definition  were  not  the  result  of 
a  gradual  succession  of  ideas,  linked  together  and 
developed  in  a  manner  usefiil  to  ourselves  by  the  sim- 
plification, and,  for  the  same  reason,  still  more  useful 
to  others.  He  objects,  that  a  definition,  in  consequence  * 
of  the  limited  nature  of  our  knowledge,  may  peihaps 
never  embraee  ail  the  qualities  of  the  subject ;  but  such 
reasoning  would  rather  tend  to  show  it  to  be  incomplete^ 
than  dangerously  fidse.  He  objects  also,  that  wrong 
definitions  have  been  often  given ;  but  does  it  follow 
that  none  are  true  ?  is  it  because  some  men  have  de- 
fined Light  to  be  the  act  of  a  luminous  body,  that  no 
definition  of  Light  can  ever  be  given? 

After  having  next  examined  the  various  divisions  of  Existence  of 
Logic,  he  devotes  his  third  Book  to  the  consideration  of  the  Deity. 
Physics,  and  begins  with  its  most  important  branch,—- 
the  existence  of  the  Deity — ^premising,  however,  that  in 
practice  he  conformed  to  the  established  Religion,  and 
admitted  the  necessity  of  worriupping  the  Crods.  And 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  happiness  of  Mankind,  that  the 
aiguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  contradict  the 
voice  of  imiversal  Nature  are  as  feeble  as  they  are  trite : 
they  are  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  ccnnprehend* 
ing  his  essence ;  of  forming  any  defined  idea  of  his 
substance ;  and  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  respect- 
ing his  form  and  natiu«.  And  if  we  know  not  hia 
essence,  says  the  Sceptic,  we  cannot  know  his  attributes. 
As  well  might  he  argue,  that  because  we  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  essence  of  Matter  and  of  Spirit,  that  we 
are  therefore  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  their 
operations.  It  cannot  but  excite  a  smile  to  observe  the 
ridiculous  contradictions  into  which  the  habit  of  cavil- 
ling will  lead  evei\  men  of  considerable  penetration ;  it 

*  Sezt  c.  A^hem.    Aristocl.  ly.  JSmeb.    Diog.  Laert  lib.  iz. 
sec.  76. 
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Bio^ripby.  18  impious,  says  Sextos,  to  believe  in  God,  because  it  is 
>^py^'^  impioas  to  allow,  as  we  must,  in  ooosequence  of  such  a 
belief  allow,  tbat  he  has  either  not  the  will,  or  not  the 
power  to  remedy  ensting  evils ;  but  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  tnipie^  ?  is  it  not  want  of  reverence  towards 
the  Doty,  wldch  is  an  assumption  of  his  existence  ?* 
If  there  be  no  Deity,  there  can  be  no  impiety ;  and 
if  there  be,  it  cannot  be  impiety  to  assert  his  existence. 
Puerile  But  these  sophisms  are  plausible  in  comparison  with 

sophisms,  nany  winch  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  woik,  and  which 
were,  surely,  rather  intended  as  playful  means  of  tor- 
menting  the  Dogmatists,  than  as  serious  objections. 
Eor  instance,  his  aiguments  against  a  Cause :  a  Cause 
cannot  be  posterior  to  its  effiaet,  neither  can  it  be  an- 
terior, for  it  would  then  be  a  Cause  befcnre  it  pro- 
duced an  effect,  that  is,  a  Cause  without  being  a  Cause, 
since  it  is  a  Cause  only  inasmuch  as  it  produces  an 
eifect :  or,  his  aiguments  against  the  common  notion 
of  m  lesser  number  being  contained  in  a  greater;  if 
five  be  contained  in  six,  as  the  fewer  in  the  more,  for  the 
same  reason,  fi>ur  will  be  contained  in  five,  and  three  in 
fimr,  and  two  in  three,  and  one  in  two ;  therefore  six 
will  comtain  five,  four,  three,  two,  one,  which  being  put 
together  make  fifteen:— or,  lastly,  his  arguments 
against  snotion:  if  a  thing  be  moved,  it  is  either 
«  moved  in  the  place   in  which  it  is,   or  in  that  in 

wbich  it  is  not ;  but  not  in  the  place  in  which  it  is,  finr 
if  it  be  in  it,  it  continues  in  it ;  nor  in  the  place  in 
which  it  is  not,  for  where  a  thing  is  not  there  it  cannot 
act  or  be  acted  \xpan. 

After  having  urged  a  variety  of  cavils  not  very  dis- 
similar from  t^e  egregious  trifling  which  we  have  just 
Bated,  (and  whidi  we  should  have  passed  over  with  the 
oontemiit  it  merits,  were  it  not  calculated  to  give  a  view 
of  ancient  Pynlionism,)  on  our  notions  of  augments* 
tion«  diminution,  sobtraction,  addition,  generation, 
conuption,  place,  time,  and  number,  Sextus  examines 
the  grounds  of  the  Ethical  part  of  Philosophy,  and 
attempts  to  annihilate  the  essential  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  by  showing  that  there  is  notlnng  in 
itself  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  His  uiguments  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  which  modem  writers  have 
urged  as  disproving  the  existence  of  a  Moral  sense, 
and  are  replete  with  a  rich  variety  of  facts,  illustrative 
of  the  customs  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  sentiments  of 
Pagan  Philosophers.  He  oonchides,  by  confessing  that 
he  has  employed  reasoning  sometimes  strong,  and  some- 
times comparatively  weak,  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to 
^e  capacities  of  liankind  in  his  attempt  to  check  the 
temerity,  and  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the  Dogmatists. 
The  Treatise  against  the  Mathematicians,  or  profes- 
sors of  any  kind  of  Knowledge,  is  a  work  of  greater 


extent,  containing  a  copious  collection  of  extracts,  ex-    Sextv 
planatory  of  the  systems  of  the  different  Schools  in  every  ^^am, 
branch  of  ancient  Literature  and  Science.    Objections     '^ 
are  soceessively  directed  agahist  the  Grammarians,  ^[[[|^'^ 
Rhetoridans,  Geometers,  Arithraeficiitts,  Astrologers,  ^^ 
Musicians,  and  writers   on  Physicid  and  on  Ethical 
subjects. 
The  Pynbonie  Institutes  have  been  partiany  ex- 

Cined  by  M.  Sorbiere  in  his  Letira  et  Diicoun^  and  by 
Clerc  in  his  BihUoiheque  Andenne  et  Modeme,  (torn. 
xiv.  p.  i. ;)  and  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Stan- 
ley, in  his  Hi&toTy  of  Philo$f>phy,    The  whole  body  of 
ancient  and  modem  Scepticism  has  been  reviewed  irith 
eonnderable  attention  by  M.Crousaz  in  hisExamends 
I^rrhonume  ;  a  work  in  whidi  the  fallacies  of  penrerse 
ingenuity  are  refuted  with  that  soundness  of  reasoning 
which  results  from  long  discipline  in  habits  of  rigid  Logic 
and  accurate  research.     It  is  melancholy,  however,  to 
reflect,  that  a  keen  insinuation,  conveyed  in  one  smart 
sentence,  produces  an  efiect  on  the  mind  which  a  folio 
of  elaborate  discussion  can  with  difficulty  remove.  Tht 
lively  versatility  of  Bayle  is  strikingly  contrasted  by  the 
cautious,  and  often  prolix,  and  tedious  mediod  of  ins 
more  exact,  but  less  able,  opponent.    The  paradoxes 
of  Sextus  are  more  easily  detected  and  exposed:  but 
still  the  absence  of  that  spirited  attack,  which,  neglect- 
ing all  subordinate  errors,  seizes  at  once  on  the  most 
prominent,  and  strips  them  of  tbeir  attractions  with  un- 
relenting severity,  render  his  ^ssertation,  not  perhaps 
less  intrinsically  valuable,  but  less  interesting  and  less 
popular.     The  first  Treatise  of  Sextus  was  translated  mm,^ 

5  Henry  Stephens,  and  the  second  by  Gentian  tcfl^^^ 
ervet :  these  translations  contain  some  inaccaracie^  ^^'^ 
arising  chiefly  firom  an  inadequate  acquidntance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Stoic  dialectics.*  The 
best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Sextus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  following :  Sexti  Empiric!  OpercL  Grm 
tt  Latine,  Pyrrhoniarum  InstUuHanum^  lib.  iii.  cum 
Henrici  Stephani  verdone  et  notis.  Contra  Mathematiooi^ 
sive  disciplinarum  Profauores^  lib.  vi.  contra  Philofo- 
phos^  lib.  V.  cum  versione  Gentian!  Herveti.  Greca  a 
M88.  codicibus  casttgavit,  veniones  emendavit  tuppU- 
vitque^  et  ioti  operi  notas  addidit  lo.  Albert.  Fabricius, 
Lipsiensis,  &c.  Lipsiae,  1718,  foL  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  found  in  Morhoff,  Polyhiat  torn.  ii.  1. 1« 
c  6 ;  and  in  Fabridi  Bibliotheca  GracOf  torn.  v.  p.  527, 
ed.  Harles. 
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*  Ses  Crautii,  EmameH  dn 


*  Menage,  who  paasei  the  highest  praise  on  toe  works  of  Scztoi« 
seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a  Ictrned 
friend,  who  urged  him  to  write  observatiou  on  them ;  it  is  to  be 
regrejtted  that  he  was  prevented  from  executing  a  task  for  which  hs 
varied  erudition  rendered  him  eminently  qualified.  (See  his  Ok* 
Diog.  Laert.  lib.  iz.  sec.  1 16.) 
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History. 


In  tbe  great  variety  of  suljecU  which  a  work  like 

_  this  embraces,  its  object  ia  not  throughout  the  same* 

OUeecoT^  Addressed  sot  to  the  student  in  any  single  branch  of 

tbia  and  tht  knowledge,  but  to  him  who  is  desirous  of  that  general 

Mcevediafj  jnayght  into  idlf  which  may  either  satisfy   a  limited 

Chaptcn,    curiosity,  or  stimulate  and  hdp  the  inquirer  in  his  iur« 

ther  progrress  in  any  specific  direction,  its  method  of 

displaying  the  serend  departments  of  Literature  and 

Science  natvrallj  vaiies  with  reference  to  this  view.  In 

flueh  as  are  least  likely  to  be  investigated  further  by  the 

general  reader,  the  subject  ia  placed  before  him  in  aa 

eon^lete  a  fiirra  as  is  compatible  with  our  scheme* 

In  those,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  due  acquaintance 

with  which  most  persona  may  be  presumed  to  apply 

to  more  copious  sources,  our  object  is  not  to  supersede 

more  intimate  inquiry,  but  rather  to  qualify  the  reader 

for  it. 

In  no  department  is  this  course  more  fitting  than  in 
the  History  of  Christianity.  In  the  present  diflusion 
of  knowledge,  there  are  other  portions  indeed  of  fiUs- 
tory  and  even  of  Science,  which  few  would  be  content 
to  derive  from  a  mere  summary  of  Knowledge,  however 
exactly  and  ably  executed.  Each  individuid,  again,  by 
profession,  or  by  taste,  will  be  led  to  pursue  some  parti- 
cular path  c^  study  much  beyond^  that  which  is  sufficient 
as  a  portion  of  general  information,  and,  consequently, 
beyond  the  compass  of  our  plan.  But  what  such  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  speculationB,  are  to  this  or  that  individual, 
Christianity  ia  to  all.  To  attempt  to  write  a  work 
which  shoukl  supersede,  or  even  diminish,  the  general 
perusal  of  the  Bible,  would  be  worse  than  absurd ;  and 
acarcely  less  so  wotdd  be  the  endeavour  to  provide  any 
substitute  for  the  many  original  sources  of  li^t,  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  throw  on  his  inspired  word, 
through  those  his  uninqiired  servants,  whom  from  time 
to  time  he  has  raised  up  fi>r  this  purpose. 
Not  to  detail  The  same  reasons,  therefore,  which  induced  us  to 
the  New  decline  a  detailed  account  of  the  Biography  of  our 
restament  {blessed  Lord,  (although  a  necessary  constituent  in  the 
llstory.  History  of  Christianity,)  will  apply  also  to  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  lives  of  the  Apostles ;  and» 
indeed,  to  the  whole  narrative  of  the  eariy  progress  of 
the  CkMpel,  which  has  been  written  by  the  finger  of  Qod 
himself  and  intoided  doubtless  to  be  read  in  that  sacred 
character,  not  merely  by  the  Philosc^her  and  the  scho* 
lar,  but  by  the  unlearned,  and  by  all. 

As  the  records  of  Christianity  change  their  character, 
and  are  presented  to  us  by  human  authorities,  this  scru- 
ple will  cease  to  operate,  and  the  propriety  and  need  of 
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completeness  and  detail  will  vary  according  to  tbe  cir-   intmdi— 
cumstances  under  which  any  portion  of  Ecclesiastical       tory 
History  may  be  already  before  the  public — ^according  to   ^"■^ki* 
the  popular  and  accessible  form  in  which  it  ia  drcu-  '^^▼"^^ 
lated,  together  with  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the 
performance. 

Even  in  the  former  case  however,  mudi  assistance  But  to  af- 
nuty  be  afibrded  to  tbe  reader  of  Holy  Writ,  by  provid-  ^  ^^^^ 
ing  those  collateral  points  of  information,  which  are  re-  !!!!!„''*'^™** 
quisite  to  a  full  and  fiur  view  of  the  sa^ed  records. 
Much,  too,  may  in  this  case  bedone^  ud  the  way  of  point- 
ing out  the  general  scheme — ^the  combining  principle^  aa 
it  were,  of  events  and  circumstances,  which,  without  such 
assistance,  to  iome  may  wear  the  aqpect  of  detached 
and  unconnected  fragments.    It  is  by  reference  to  these 
objects,  then,  that  the  course  observed  in  pursuing  the 
History  of  Christianity  will  be  regulated. 


§  Distinction  between  Christianity,  as  taught  by  our 
Saviour  and  by  his  Apostles, 

In  treating  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  it  was  remarked, 
that  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  Christian 
scheme  were  either  wholly  omitted  by  Him,  or  lightly 
touched  on.  Few,  even  preparatory,  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  his  Church — 
that  Kingdom  whidi  was  to  comprehend  all  Mankind* 
As  if  the  very  office  of  initiating  members  into  this 
great  Society  did  not  properly  belong  to  Him,  he  Bap 
tized  none.  His  revelations  were  for  the  most  part 
communicated  in  Parables,  or  by  hints  and  alluaiona 
equally  obscure ;  and  although  it  is  true,  thai  His  Apoa- 
tles  were  allowed  an  explanation  of  these,  yet  it  ia  dear 
that  at  His  death,  and  even  afier  His  asccn8ion»  they 
were  as  much  in  the  dark  on  s<Mne  of  the  nuun  trutlu 
of  Redemption,  as  were  the  Jews  who  crudfied  Him» 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  our  Savioui^s  object  in 
Ministry  was  not  to  teach  Man  Christianity,  nor  to 
tablish  the  Christian  Society.  It  was  necessary  that  He 
ahould  leave  the  world,  in  order  that  He  might  become 
the  subject  of  the  one,  and  the  head  of  the  other.  **  It 
is  expeidient  for  you  that  I  go  away,"  are  words  in 
which  He  plamly  declares  this  Himself.  Hie  office  of 
making  Christians,  was  the  office  of  the  Comforter. 
God  manifested  Himself  in  the  flesh  to  redeem  the 
worid,  and  to  atone  for  ^n--io  be  made  the  object  of  a 
new  Faith,  the  subject  of  a  new  Rdigion.  €k>d  mani* 
fested  himself  by  the  Spirit  to  instruct  Men  in  what  He 
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Hiitory.    had  done,  and  to  teach  tliera  what  they  were  in  conse- 
quence of  this  to  do. 

Evident  as  this  may  be  when  stated,  it  is  very  apt 
unless  it  be  so,  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Many 
have  been  the  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  Gospels  with  the  Epistles, — one  part  of 
the  New  Covenant  with  the  other,  by  persons  proceed- 
ing on  a  vag^e  conception  of  the  whole  being  promul- 
gated at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  intent. 

It  may  be  useful  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
clearly  the  distinction  alluded  to,  to  coiisider  it  more 
exactly,  as  exhibited  in  what  was  taught  and  what  was 
done — ^in  the  words  and  the  works  of  our  Lord  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  our  Lord's  Apostles  on  the  other ;  both 
proceeding  from  the  same  divine  source,  and  harmoni- 
zing so  as  to  produce  one  common  residt ;  yet  so  diffb'* 
rent  in  their  character  and  import,  as  to  occasion  serious 
error  in  those  who  neglect  the  difference. 

First,  then,  Our  Saviour  wrought  Miracles,  and  so  did 
Uie  Apostles,  and  so,  may  we  add,  did  Moses,  Elias,  and 
many  others  commissioned  by  Heaven.  To  a  careless 
observer,  then,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  say,  that  Christ's 
were  superior  to  the  others^  because  they  were  more  in 
number,  and  perhaps  greater  in  kind,  than  had  been 
performed  by  His  predecessors,  or  were  to  be  performed 
by  His  followers.  Granting  this,  however,  we  may  still 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  Christ's  Miracles  not 
merely  superior  power,  ^  but  somewhat  in  that  superio- 
rity which  should  especially  denote  the  character  of  His 
mission.  Else  the  manifestation  of  superiority  would 
be  only  a  barren  display  of  power,  a  thing  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  scheme  of  Gocf  s  dealing^.  Ijet 
any  one,  then,  candidly  and  attentively  examine  the 
mode  of  exercising  this  power  in  both  cases,  and  he 
will  scarcely  fail  to  observe 

I.  That  in  our  Lord's  Miracles,  He  was  the  primary 
agent,  in  those  of  the  Apostles  and  others,  they  were 
the  Instruments.  Several  incidental  circumstances  may 
be  noticed  in  illustration  of  this  position.  No  one,  for 
instance,  was  more  fully  invested  with  the  power  of 
healing  than  was  St.  Paul ;  for  we  read,  that  certain 
sick  folk  recovered  only  by  touching  bis  garments;  yet 
we  are  equally  sure  that  he  was  but  the  medium  through 
which  the  Comforter  performed  these  Miraculous  cures, 
because  we  find  him,  on  one  occasion,  leaving  behind 
him  at  Mileium  VLHsefnl  coadjutor,  because,  he  was  sick  :f 
and  on  another  occasion,  suggesting  to  Timothy  an 
ordinary  remedy  for  an  infirmity  under  which  he  was 
labouring.^  In  our  Savioui^s  Ministry,  on  the  contrary, 
human  means  are  never  resorted  to,  so  as  to  imply  the 
want  of  Miraculous  power.  His  Miracles  are  at  one 
time  the  result  of  persevering  importunity,§  at  another 
the  dictate  of  friendship  or  of  pity;  ||  on  them  His  mis- 
sionaries and  His  followers  were  taught  to  rely  for  food, 
for  money,  and  for  raiment ;  %  and  on  one  remarkable 
occasion  He  rebukes  them  for  having  recourse  to  ordi- 
nary means,  as  implying  the  failure  of  this  resource  in 
^  I       ■  ■  I  ■  I  ■■■  ... 

*  As  if  to  denote  that  the  difference  wu  not  to  be  lought  for  in 
Superiority  of  Power,  He  expressly  told  his  Disciples,  **  He  that  be* 
lieveth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also  ;  and  grtater 
workt  than  these  shall  he  do  ;  because  I  go  to  my  Father.**  Jobn^ 
ch.  xiv.  V.  12. 

J  2  Tim,  ch.  vr,  v.  20.  J  Ibid.  ch.  y.  v.  20. 

£.  g.  Luke,  ch.  x%iii.  v.  35.    Matt.  ch.  zr.  v.  27. 
I)  E.  g.  The  case  of  Lazarus,  that  of  the  Widow  of  Nain*B  son,  &c. 
%  Luke,  ch.  xxii.  v.  35.   Mark,  ch.  vi.  v.  8,  and  more  particularly 
Matt.  ch.  zvii.  y.  27.    The  pruvis'ion  for  the  Passover  which  pro- 
ceeded His  death,  may  perhaps  be  classed  among  these. 
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Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twclye    ferr 
legions  of  Angels  ?^»    All  this  was  surely  intended  to  ^^ 
point  to  the  ducrelionary  power  which  was  peculiarly  ^"^v^ 
His.     To  Him  alone  God  gave  the  Spirit  not  by  xsatL 
sure.    The  very  words  which  He  used  in  the  exercise 
of  Miraculous  power  have  a  distinct  character ;  aach  as, 
€.  g.  **  I  say  unto  thee,  Lazarus,  come  fortii;"  whilst 
in  the  Miracles  themselves,  in  many  of  them  at  least, 
the  marks  are  more  unequivocal.    Take  the  cure  of 
Malchufi^s  ear — Who  does  not  see  in  such  an  act  as  this 
the  unconstrained  agency  of  divinity,  called  into  exer- 
cise by  the  circumstances  themselves,  and  not  connect- 
ed, as  in  the  case  of  Uie  Apostles,  with  any  special 
commission,  nor  directed  to  any  special  purpose,  be. 
youd  the  display  of  His  real  character  ?  Who,  in  short, 
can  peruse  the  course  of  His  Ministry,  without  sympa- 
thizing with  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  in  that  tone  of  mind 
which  caused  her  to  exclaim,  **  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died.'' 

II.  There  is  another  line  of  distinction  still  more  dis- His  lih* 
cemible  between  our  Lord's  Miracles  and  those  of  thedcsgeoc 
Apostles,  and  of  all  others.     They  were  generally  lym-  ^1  *?*• 
holical — the  vehicles  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  signs  *^^ 
of  power.     Like  the  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,  they  were 

at  once  Miracles  and  Revelations,  a  divine  langoage 
conveying  a  divine  message.  And  this  circumstance, 
if  rightly  considered,  not  a  little  confirms  the  view 
which  has  been  given  of  the  primary,  immediate,  and 
independent  agency  of  Christy  as  contrasted  with  the 
instrumental  character  of  his  Apostles :  the  former  not 
only  performing  acts  above  human  nature,  but  moulding 
them  at  will  to  serve  occasional  purposes,  as  if  the 
power  were  His  own,  part  of  His  original  nature;  the 
latter  humbly,  fearfully,  and  almost  passively  obeying 
the  dictates  of  a  secretly  controlling  power,  and  avowing 
that  they  "  had  nothing  to  glory  o^  for  necesaty  was 
laid  on  them.*'t 

III.  Among  all  the  Miraculous  acts  in  which  our  Hkoiiai' 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  may  be  contrasted,  the  one^f^., 
wherein  an  equality  between  them  is  most  likely  to  be  g^JJ"^ 
presumed,  is  the  power  of  imparting-  the  gifts  of  the  g^ 
Holy  Ghost.     Of  this,  more  particular  notice  will  be 
taken  by  and  by.     At  present  it  deserves  attention 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  Miraculous  power,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  all  others,  as  the  power  of  imparting  life 
exceeds  the  privilegfe  of  partaking  it.    Yet  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  their  use  of  this,  as  of  the  other  powers,  the  Apos- 
tles were  restricted,  whereas  our  Lord's  conduct  exhibits 

no  signs  of  any  limitation.  As  no  one  would  suppose 
the  Apostles  to  be  the  authors  of  life,  because  they  were 
occasionally  permitted  to  recall  the  dead  to  life;  so, 
the  ofRce  of  imparting  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  imply  that  these  gifts  proceeded  originall)  from 
them,  or  that  they  were  any  but  the  instruments  and 
agents  of  communication. 

A  similar  character  (as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  Di^tia^*' •> 
pervades  our  Lord's  Prophecies,  as  distinguished  from  ^^^^ 
all  others,  whether  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament    ^^ 

The  exercise  of  the  predictive  power  proved  in  all  ^ 
cases  alike,  that  the  iVophet  was  commissioned  by 
God.  But  the  constant  and  unvaried  employment  of 
that  very  Prophetic  spirit  for  doctrinal  instruction— its 
use,  in  short,  for  purposes  not  Prophetical,  could  only 
have  been  designed  to  indicate,  what   it  does  most 


*  Matt.  ch.  xxrt.  v*  53. 
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plainly,  thai  flM  Prophet  wielded  that  divine  instniment 
at  pleasure,  and  not  as  one  '*  who  spake  only  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  moved  him.'*  In  Christ  the  Pirophetic 
faculty  was  exercised  as  His  own»  in  his  Apostles  and 
others  it  was  only  exhibited  as  through  them.  The 
language  of  the  inspired  mortal  is,  "  I  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good 
or  bad  of  mine  own  mind  ;***  that  of  the  author  of  in* 
apiration,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come  what  is 
that  to  thee  ?*t 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  merely  to  add,  that  in  considering 
the  secondary  use  to  which  Christ  applied  the  divine 
agency  as  an  indication  that  He  was  a  divine  person, 
it  deserves  notice  that  it  was  of  Himself,  or  of  His 
kingdom,  or  of  His  work— of  Himself,  in  short,  either 
immediately  or  remotely,  that  He  caused  His  Miracles 
to  speak.  So  that  each  Miracle,  each  Prophecy,  is  used 
by  Him  lor  some  purpose  beyond  its  specific  and  appro- 
priate one«  and  that  purpose  one  connected  wiUi  Him- 
self, "  The  works  that  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish, 
the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me.*| 

His  sermons,  exhortations,  precepts,  commandments, 
all  lead  us  forcibly  to  the  same  conclusion.  All  are 
addressed  to  Mankind,  no  less  than  the  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  in  the  person  of  God  himself.  As  to  the  Ian- 
guoge,  it  is  "  a  new  commandment  /  give  unto  you." 
"  It  was  said  to  them§  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; 
but  J  say  unto  youj  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  is  in  danger  of  the  judgment.* 
Still  more  may  the  matter  of  His  discourses  be  appealed 
to  for  marks  of  a  difference  occasioned  by  the  same 
cause.  Our  Lord  did  not,  indeed  could  not  preach  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  His  Disciples  and  to  the  world, 
because  the  subject  was  incomplete  until  He  had  suffered 
on  the  Cross,  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
Heaven.  The  most  essential  points  of  Christian  in- 
struction were  precisely  those  which  could  not  yet  be 
given ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  events  out  of  which 
they  arose  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Hence  His  asser- 
tion, **  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come,  but  if  I  go 
I  will  send  him  unto  you." 

Christianity  then,  strictly  speaking,  commenced  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  di^ensation 
of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  Spirit  only  has  it  been  con- 
ducted. Our  Lord  is  the  subject,  the  foundation  stone^H 
not  the  founder  of  it.  It  holds  up  to  us  as  the  object  of 
our  faith,  "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh ;''  but  the  world 
is  directed  to  this  truth,  and  assisted  in  embracing  it, 
and  acting  on  it,  by  God  manifested  in  the  Spirit  The 
Apostles  accordingly  were  expressly  forbidden  to  begin 
their  Ministry  unUl  the  formal  sign  was  given,  that  the 
Comforter  had  descended  amongst  them.  Until  that 
event  the  world  was  no  more  under  die  Christian  dis- 
pensation, than  Israel  was  under  the  Mosaic  before  the 
Law  was  actually  given, — whatever  insight  previously 
either  Moses,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Apostles,  on  the 
other,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  into  the  Revelar 

*  Numbers,  th.  zxiL  Y.i8.  ch.  xzir.  ▼.  13. 

i'  John,  ch.  xxi.  v.  22.        '  I  John,  oh.  ▼.  ▼.  36. 

I  Malt.  ch.  Y.  V.  21 ;  and  Whitby,  in  he. 
I  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  bis  use  of  this  very  metaphor,  addresses  the 
Ephesian  Church,  as  a  building  whose  "  chief  comer  stone  was 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom/*  adds  he,  "  ye  also  are  buiided  together  for 
lui  habiution  of  God  through  the  Spvrity    Eph.  ch.  ii.  t.  22, 
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tion  which  was  preparing.    That  the  Apostles  were   Xsirodae- 
imperfectly  acquainted-  with  the  leading  principles  of      tory 
Christianity,  may  be  made  evident  beyond  a  doubt.  ^*""'"\ 
Why  else*  indeed,  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  one—-  '^'"'V^^ 
not  only  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance — ^but 
V  to  teach  them  all  things."    Why  that  expression  of 
disappointment  and  despondency,  "  we  trusted  that  it 
was  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel,"  if  indeed 
they  knew  ought  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  by  his 
death  ?    None,  surely,  who  understood  the  nature  of 
Christ  and  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  can  be  supposed  to 
have  put  such  a  question  to  Him  as,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  the  Kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  a  ques- 
tion which  goes  the  more  to  prove,  that  our  Lord  was 
not  fiilly  qualifying  His  disciples  to  instruct  the  world* 
that  manifestly  as  it  arose  from  ignorance  and  error  He 
did  not  attempt  to  correct  them,  but  only  referred  them 
to  the  coming  of  Him  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  do 
so  ;  and  reminded  them  of  the  only  part  which  He  had 
qualified  them  to  assume — to  be  his  Witnesses.     **  He 
said  unto  them.  It  is  not  for  you,  (or  as  it  may  be 
rendered,)  you  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  times  or 
seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  placed   in  his  own 
power.     But  ye  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ye  shall  be  my  Witnesses/' 

Even  after   that  first  descent  of  the   Holy  Ghost,  Three  pe* 
Christianity  was  in  its  infancy.    The  illumination  of  riudsof 
the  Spirit  was  gpradual,  and  as  more  light  was  required,  Apostohc 
then  and  then  only  was  the  supply  g^ven.     It  is  easy  to  '^^'^'7' 
trace  three  distinct  periods  in  the  Apostolic  History,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  Churdi  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  second,  and  had  advanced  far  jipon  the  second  be- 
fore the  third  was  declared  to  them — and  each  by  a 
special  revelation.     Their  Ministry  commenced  with 
the  Jews  alone.     It  i4>pears  certain  that  the  Apostles 
themselves  did  not  then  understand  that  it  was  ever  to 
be  extended  beyond  their  countrymen.    Their  ancient 
national  error  was  not  yet  removed,  that  through  Ju- 
daism the  world  must  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Messiah's  advent — ^must  be  saved,  not  as  the  Sons 
of  fallen  Adam,  but  as  the  children  of  righteous  Abra-  jhe  Gospel 
ham.     Under  this  impression  they  taught  through  Ju-  preached  to 
dsa,  Samaria,  and  at  last  at  Antioch.    (From  ▲.  d.  33  the  Jews. 
to  41.)* 

Then  it  was,  that  by  a  special  Vision  sent  to  Peter, 
his  scruples  were  first  removed,  and  he  was  made  to 
understand,  by  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his 
household,  that  a  door  was  opened  to  the  Gentiles.  To  Jews  and 
But  to  what  Gentiles  ?  Not  to  all  indiscriminately,  but  Devout 
to  such  as,  like  Cornelius,  were  "  devout  Gentiles,'*  G«»''l*"- 
'*  fearing  God,"  otherwise  known  as  "  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate." — Gentiles  who,  without  becoming  altogether 
Jews,  had  adopted  their  belief  in  the  one  true  God,  and 
sought  acceptance  with  Him  by  alms,  by  fasting,  and 
by  prayer.  Yet  of  the  Baptism  even  of  these,  St. 
Peter's  report  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is  but  an 
Apology.  ''Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them  the 
like  gift,  as  he  did  unto  us  who  bdQeved  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand 
God?"  (▲.  o.  41  to  45.) 

Lastly,  a  further  light  broke  forth  on  the  Church,  To  Jews, 
when,  by  another  express  revelation,  Paul  and  Barnabas  ^•^®"* 
were  separated  for  the  conversion  of  the  Idolatrous  Jjo'Jitei^'" 
Gentiles.     Of  all  the  wonderful  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
this  was  considered  the  most  wonderful.    This  it  is 

*  ^ctt,  cb.  xi.  T.  19. 
4i 
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whkh  is  espeeially  staled  •«*•  BTB^ry  of  OodlhieM»'* 
the  revealiii^  of  which  produeed  a  se&MlMm  both  wilhiii 
and  without  the  Chureh,  of  which  no  one  who  would 
understand  the  writingB  and  the  history  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  ignorant. 

These  three  classes  of  converts ;  the  Jewish,  the  De- 
Tout  Gentile,  and  the  Idolatrous  Gentile ;  continued  to 
be  addressed  and  treated  as  in  certain  respects  distinct, 
until  "  the  end  of  all  things,"  the  g^nd  consuoimation 
which  took  place  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  downfen  of  the  nation,  (a.  d.  70.)  By  this  act  of 
dWine  visitati<m  the  Jewish  Society  was  dissoWed,  and 
the  Jews  were  no  longer  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
tinct Civil  Body.  With  this  event,  accordingly,  ceased 
that  scrupulous  regard  which  previously  the  Christian 
Preachers  had  paid  to  them  as  such.  The  conveKed 
Jew  was  henceforth  under  no  Civil  obligation  to  retain 
the  customs  of  his  fathers ;  and  the  Proselyte  of  the 
Gate  was  released  finom  obedience  to  a  Society  which 
was  extinct,  and  was  henceforth  no  more  bound  to 
abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,  than  was 
the  Idolater  who  had  never  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  worshippers  of  the  Temple.  Christ's  Kingdom 
was  come. 

§  WhatpnparaHon  Ckrid  had  made  before  his  iepar- 
turefor  the  eHabUihment  of  Chruiianiiym 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion,  that  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  was  the  province  of  the  Comforter— of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost — that  assertion  by  no  means 
implies  that  our  Saviour's  Ministry  contributed  nothing 
towards  the  forming  of  that  institution  of  which  He  was 
properly  the  subject  During  His  abode  on  earth,  he 
had  sent  forth  Twelve  of  his  followers,  and  again 
Seventy,  with  a  commission  to  baptize  and  to  proclaim 
**•  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  at  hand."  He  had  insti- 
tuted  the  Sacraments,  and  bad  appcnnted  a  form  of 
Prayer.  All  which  may  be  considered  as  preparatory 
to  what  was  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  ana- 
logous to  that  preparation  which  had  been  made  for  His 
appearance  oa  earth  as  our  Redeemer,  by  the  previoua 
manifostations  of  God.  Accordingly,  althongh  his 
teaching,  ft  may  be,  embraces  all  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  yet  from  the  very  form  adopted,  that  of 
Parables,  symbolical  Miracles,  aiid  didactic  ProphecieS| 
the  truths  so  deposited  with  His  followers  were  plainly 
not  designed  to  be  understood,  until  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  not  only  have  brought  all  ChristTs  Ministry  to 
their  remembrance,  but  taught  them  also  all  things 
implied  and  Intended  by  it.  Until  such  assistanee  was 
given,  they  were  in  possession  of  a  RevelatioB  which 
Biey  did  not  understand;  and  without  this  assistanee 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  Christian  doctrines 
eottid  never  have  been  understood,  explained,  and 
preached.  So,  likewise,  the  Mosaic  establishment  had 
continued  In  Its  most  important  features  inexpressive, 
inefiectual,  and  useless,  until  our  Saviour's  lulfllmeni 
of  the  Law  displayed  it  in  its  true  character,  and 
explained  its  chief  meaning.  In  short,  irom  Adam  untfl 
Christ  the  scheme  of  Man's  Redemption  was  preft- 

Suted ;  in  Christ's  Ministry  it  was  accomplished ;  by  the 
pirit  it  was  explained.  Prom  Adam  until  Christ,  the 
Religious  knowledge  of  the  worid  was  like  the  gradual 
dawning  of  Mght  which  precedes  the  sunrise,  and  from 
which  we  infer  the  existence  and  anticipate  the  approach 
of  the  Sun  Itself.  Christ  came ;  but  bis  coming  was  as 
when  the  Sun  has  risen  in  mist  and  cloud,  and  can 


•eavealy  be  dSoeemod.    Avd  then  oame  the  Spirit,  lOoe  faba^ 
the  breath  of  heaveii  which  blows  aside  the  doud,  aad     ^ 
enables  us  to  look  upon  the  source  of  all  the  day-Kglit  ^^^ 
with  which  we  have  been  gradually  blessed.    Se,  bIio,  ^""V^ 
our  present  condition   as  a  Church  may  have  wnae 
latent  connection  with  foturity,  which  we  shall  thta 
only  be  qualified  to  perceive,  when  God  shaH  agam 
manifest  Himself,  and  we  see  Him  even  as  He  it. 

MThat  is  now  to  be  considered  thevefbre  is,  Hoir  fir 
the  Ministry  of  the  Spirit  had  been  anticipated  by  oar 
Saviour. 

I.  His  promulgation  of  the  Christian  doctrinies  has  Prophetic 
already  been  noticed  as  conveyed  In  a  form  not  designed  rhancvr  cf 
to   be  understood  until  the  illumination  of  the  Uoly^''*^^ 
Ghost  should  be  applied ;  many  of  them  depemfin^r  m 
events  which  had  not  as  yet  taken  place ;  as  e.  ^.  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which  arose  out  of  His  dealk, 

and  the  Resurrection,  which  was  assured  by  His  risiBg 
from  the  grave.  Hie  most  remarkable  anddpatioa, 
however,  was  the  command  to  Baptise  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Sea, 
inasmuch  as  Grod,  in  the  person  of  the  Spirit,  had  aot 
yet  assumed  the  government  of  the  Church. 

II.  With  a  like  prospective  view,  the  Twelve  Aportles  T^ 
had  been  commissioned,  first,  by  Baptism  and  prwehiBjApalla 
repentance,  to  prepare  men  for  the  new  era ;  seeoadly, 

In  His  last  interview  with  them,  to  be  His  Vfitnessei. 
Their  former  commission  (as  from  its  nature  might  eetn 
natural)  expired  on  their  return  to  resume  their  attead- 
ance  on  Him ;  but  this  latter  (as  appears  from  its  cha- 
racter and  from  His  own  words)  they  were  intended  t» 
bear  throughout  under  Uie  new  dispensaUon.    Henee  J*"** 
the  office  of  Apostle  was  really  two-fold.     He  was  »jj^ijj„,a. 
Witness  of  Christ,  and  he  was  a  Minister  of  the  Hol!teao!li 
Ghost.     By  virtue  of  his  former  appointment  he  wasfioijGki 
invested  with  the  power  of  working  Miracles,  wWA 
power  he  accordingly  received  from  Christ  Himself.    In 
the  latter  capacity  he  was  furnished  with  those  extrf 
ordinary  endowments  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wtuch  are 
therefore  called  peculiarly  the  Oif&  of  tfie  Spirit    Of 
these,  it  is,  the  Psalmist  speaks,  when  he  describes  cmr 
Lord  as  **  ascending  up  on  high  to  receive  gifts  ^ 
men."    FVjr  thus  Christ  also  said,  **  Unless  I  pi  sv^ 
the  Comforter  will  not  come,  but  if  I  go  I  will  send 
him  unto  you.*'    As  Witnesses,  then,  the  Apostles  per* 
formed  those  Miracles  which  are  termed  **  signs" 
(ff7;t«7a)  and  *•  wonders  "  (riprvra^)  and  inasmoch  as  this 
ofRce  was  of  our  Lord's  appointing,  to  Him  perpetaaHyt 
and  not  to  the  Spfarit,  they  refer  thencu*    Thus  Peter 


I 


•  The  Sfidptanl  ezprndoa  it  "m  i^  mamm:'  and  ''i»/kr 
•Mie/'  a  mods  of  speaking  which  teems  to  denote  m  asjuetyto 
avoid  coDveying  the  notion  of  Tritheism  w  taaching  the  doctrbt  n 
ilelWaky.  Hi«niadi«M€hfirtmstlMC  H«  •T  wfao«  tho  Scrir 
lane  aia  ipaakiaff,  ms  tba  auaa  Qd4  ia  wheaa  ibtiMr  omm  Iht  ^ 
BawaljSMat  kad  Urn  m§^  aadiUMkaglaaaf  oki  had  beaa  wimiM 
that  it  was  "  God  is  Ckrist  raconciUsg  tba  world  anto  HinselC 
(8  Corinth,  ch.  v.  ▼.  19.)  ^  ^   . 

Aceoidingiy,  when  the  Apoetleewere  feiVMfcnte  pteaeft  Chriiisiisy 
V  iha  Jawi,  tlM  praWbitiiNi  kiald  ta  bora  hMa  '<  thrt  Aef  ip« 
MMlwIhtapaiiwia  this  Name."    (..Mi^  ah.  w.  i^  17.)    N#<m 


*iv|i»«iat»ii  with  the  Scriptttiai  of  the  Old  Testameat  can  suppose  tkit 
the  Jews  in  making  lue  of  this  expression,  were  poiotiog  (o  Jena 
either  .ai  a  preacher,  or  as  a  worker  .of  miracles.  To  the  term  sm 
hi  a  ^eeemdiHiemion,  whkhil  here  denotMl  bj  theemphalic  proD«A 
iki^t  ^^  attached  a  solemn  aad  mjsterioaa  OBflaaiag  Irom  the  d^p 
of  Moses.  The  origin  of  this  is  plainljr  set  forth  in  Exodmf  (ch.io. 
▼.  13,)  ^  And  Moses  said  untD  God,  Behold,  when  I  come  to  ths 
childrea  of  brael,  and  shall  sav  uato  them,  The  Gt>d  of  joar  fatbetf 
hath  sent  ma  onto  jtm ;  aoa  they  shall  saj  vnSa  sn^  PfM  **  ^ 
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Bi^^.  bids  tilt  lame  man  at  the  BeMWiil  Otie  of  the  Temple, 
^^^•^w^^  *'  Arise  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeut  Christ ;"  imd  to 
J£neas  he  says,  ^'  JeeoB  Christ  maketh  thee  whole  ;'* 
because  in  each  instance  he  was  proving  his  credibility 
as  a  witness.  But  when  he  passes  sentence  on  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  he  is  acting  as  minister  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  therefore  so  expresses  himself  as  to  imply 
that  their  death  was  a  Miracle  wrought  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and  vindicating 
ihe  reality  of  his  agency.  •  **  How  is  it  that  ye  have 
agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?  Be- 
hold, the  feet  of  them  which  Imve  buried  thy  husband 
are  at  the  door,  and  shall  carry  thee  out^  llie  second 
point  of  Christ's  preparatory  Ministry  then  was.  His 
ordaining  an  Order  of  men,  viz,  his  Apostles,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  being  witnesses  to  what  He  had  said 
and  done,  and  also.  His  qualifying  them  to  become 
agents  and  ministers  in  the  new  state  of  Religion  which 
was  to  commence  after  His  departure. 
Th«  Seventy  III.  Besides  this,  He  had  appointed  Seventy  disciples, 
apparently  with  the  same  temporary  commission  as  that 
with  which  his  Apostles  were  first  sent.  Perhaps  by 
this  time  a  greater  number  of  miNsionaries  might  have 
been  required,  or  the  Apostles  might  have  been  detained 
about  the  person  of  our  Lord  on  account  of  some  pas- 
sages of  His  life  which  rendered  their  presence  ne- 
oessary,  as  His  Witnesses — their  permanent  and  peculiar 
duty.  However  that  may  be,  the  commission  of  the 
Seventy  had  expired  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  indeed,  as  for  as  we  can  see,  immediately  on 


name  t  what  ibtll  1  say  aiit»  them  P     And  God  eaid  unto  MoaeSy 

I  AM  Thai  I  AM :  and  ha  said,  Thni  shall  thoa  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel, '  1  AM  bath  sent  me  unto  yoa  ;'  and  God  said  more- 
over unto  Moses,  'Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,' 
The  Lo^  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  yout  thit  it  my  name/hr 
«ver,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations.'*  God  orders 
Moses  to  announce  to  his  ptople,  that  He  had  appeared  in  a  new 
name;  but  God  said  moreover  to  him,  that  he  must  caution  his  people, 
that  He  was  still  the  same  God  of  their  fathers,  &c.  In  a  subse- 
^ent  interview  Moses  was  reminded  of  this  in  these  terms,  **  I 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  hh  the  nawu 
of  GodAimiffhig,  but  bf  my  name  Jtkoeah  waa  I  not  known  unto 
them." 

The  expression  thus  adopted  to  denote  a  new  mam/ntatian  of  the 
Godhead  naturally  enough  became  an  object  of  scnipuioua  veneration 
to  the  Israelites.  They  studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  the  name 
which  denoted  God  in  bis  new  dispensation,  a  scruple  which  may  be 
considered  as  sanctioned  by  the  commandment,  "  '1  nou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain/*  Through  every  successive 
period  of  their  history  the  same  feeling  is  recorded.  It  was  the  name 
of  the  Lord  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  in  that  name  the  pious  are  said 
to  walk,  His  name  it  is  which  is  praised,  and  in  His  name  their 
enemies  are  to  be  destroyed. 

When»  therefore,  the  Messiah  was  foretold,  Isaiah  had  not  only  used 
the  term  Immamiel  but  this  expression,  which  to  the  Jews  equally 
indicated  another  manifestation  of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The 
promise  is,  that  "He  would  give  them  a  name^  an  everlaeting  name/ 
that  they  should  be  called  by  a  new  nameg*'  and  Christ  himself  is 
apokeo  of  as  one  "  whose  name  is  Holy.*' 

The  Jews  who  attempted  to  stone  Him  for  making  Himself  eqoal 
with  God,"  because  He  had  said,  •'  My  Father  worke  h  hitherto  and 
I  work,'*  most  (with  these  prophecies  before  them)  have  understood 
Him  as  claiming  to  be  this  new  manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  apply* 
log  to  Himself  this  additional  name  under  which  God  was  to  appear 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  dispensation.  (John,  ch.  v.  v.  17.) 
Our  form  of  Baptism  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  it,  and  is  equivalent  to 
a  command  to  baptize  nnto  the  Father  as  God,  onto  the  Son  as  God^ 
end  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  as  God.  By  this,  too,  may  be  explained 
(what  is  elsewhere  remarked)  that  onr  Saviour's  command  to  addreu 
prayer  to  the  Father  in  hie  namty  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled  by 
the  Apnstles  and  early  Christians,  by  addreiaing  their  prayers  to  the 
latdJemm.  ^ 


their  return  to  him.    Meanwhile  they,  as  well  as  the 
Apostles,  had  scattered  abroad  much  instruction,  whidi       ^ 
Ood*s  blessed  Spirit  was  sure  to  render  efiectual  in  aU  ^^^^^ 
honest  and  good  hearts.   And  although  they  were  found  ^"^ 
on  the  descent  of  the  Uoly  Ghost  without  any  com* 
mission,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments to  Ministerial  offices  in  the  infant  Church  were 
made  from  this  class,  as  fi-om  persons  already  prepared 
and  practised  by  our  Lord  in  a  portion  of  His  Ministerial 
service,  and,  like  the  Apostles  themseWes,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  a  second  commission  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  this  number,  indeed.  Tradition  has  assigned  more 
than  one  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Church — Baii- 
nabas,  Stephen,*  and  others. 

rv.  In  addition  to  these,  Christ  had  left  behind  Him  The  other 
a  body  of  Disciples — adherents  pledged  to  the  good  ^>*^P^<** 
cau5*e  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  prepared  by 
the  instruction  which  they  had  receiyed  from  Him  and 
His  Apostles  for  the  Christian  truths  with  which  the 
world  was  now  to  be  enlightened*  Of  their  number 
and  precise  character  as  a  body,  there  is  little  to  be 
learned  beyond  the  fact,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  found  assembled  on  the  election  of  Matthiaa. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  have  constituted  a  peci>- 
liar  assembly ;  and  consider  them  to  be  intended  by 
**  the  Apostles'  company,**  to  which  Peter  and  John 
retired  after  their  appearance  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
IVhetlier  this  were  so  or  not,  certainly  they  must  have 
been  so  far  prepared  by  their  admission  into  the  train 
of  our  Lord,  as  to  have  furnished  capable  and  ready 
Ministers  for  the  Spirit,  at  that  peculiar  season,  when 
the  harvest  was  greatest  and  the  reapers  fewest  Hera^ 
then,  was  a  third  Order  of  faithfiil  and  experienced  men« 
who,  like  the  Apostles  and  the  Seventy,  were  left  quali- 
fied for  a  commission  from  that  Comforter  whom  He 
had  promised. 

V.  The  Sacraments  form  another  portion  of  the  llie  Sacia- 
Christian  Institution  which  was  embraced  by  our  Lord's  ^f^^^* 
preparatory  Ministry.  Their  object  and  character  have 
already  been  pointed  out.  Why  they  were  instituted  by 
Htm,  and  not,  like  all  the  other  forms  and  ceremonies, 
left  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  Church  under  its 
guidance,  is  worthy  of  inquiry.  Looking  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Apostles  as  appointed  by  our  Lord,  they 
appear  only  in  the  li^t  di  Witnesses.  Is  th^e,  then, 
any  thing  in  the  Sacraments  which  rendered  these  men 
under  that  character  peculiarly  fitting  to  be  trustees,  as 
it  were*  of  those  sacred  rites  ?  If  there  be,  an  answer 
may  be  thereby  given  to  the  inquiry,  the  question  being 
always  considered  with  that  diffidence  and  humility 
which  the  wisdom  of  Cbrist  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
scheme  of  Salvation  claims  from  every  Christian*  Now 
such  a  connection  is  discoverable.  Baptism,  first,  is  the  Baptism, 
symbol  of  a  covenant  between  two  parties — between  the 
Christian  and  his  Lord.  On  the  part 'of  the  Saviour,  it 
was  instituted  as  the  means  whereby  grace  was  given ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  primitive  Church  it  was 
always  perhaps  accompanied  by  some  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  part  of  the  redeemed,  it  waa 
a  pledge  that  he  bdieved.  Thus,  when  the  Eunuch  re- 
quested to  be  baptized  by  Philip,  his  answer  is,  '*  Ifthcu 
believett  witli  thy  whole  heart  thou  mayest."  To  the 
Gaoler  at  Philippi,  St.  Paul  made  the  same  reply,  when 
asked  what  was  the  requisite  qualification  to  fit  him  for 

•  Clemen.  Alexandr.  Strom,  lib.  ii.     Bneebii  Biet,  Ecd,  lib.  if. 
C  1.    £piph.  Uen^a.  zx. 
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HISTORY. 


The  Lord's 
Sai>per. 


History,  admission  into  the  covenant  of  Salyation ;  **  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,'*  (i.  e. 
made  a  Christian.)  Baptism  then  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian,  the  pledge  that  he  bdieoed.  Now  the 
Apostles  were  the  especial  Witnesses  of  what  was  to  be 
believed — ^they  were  the  persons  whose  report  was  to 
be  credited ;  and  to  them,  therefore,  most  suitably  was 
committed  the  Sacrament  of  admission  into  the  Church, 
"  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom,*  as  to  men  already  intrusted 
with  the  pass-word  into  it.  Thus,  the  appointment  of 
.Witnesses  and  the  rite  of  Baptism  seem  to  be  naturally 
connected,  and  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  period  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  emphatically 
termed  a  memorial.  It  was  enjoined  on  the  Apostles, 
and  through  them  on  all  Christians,  as  a  symbolical 
rite  to  be  observed  for  ever  in  remembrance  of  Christ ; 
in  remembrance  of  Him  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  most 
important  part  of  His  Ministry.  Being,  then,  in  itself  a 
sort  of  monument,  or  histrionic  record,  of  the  most  mys- 
terious of  those  events  to  which  they  were  appointed 
Witnesses,  a  reason  presents  itself  why  the  institution  of 
.this  Sacrament  also  should  have  been  assigned  to  the 
same  period  of  the  new  dispensation  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Witnesses  themselves.  They  could  surely 
best  understand  and  explain  its  origin  who  were  chosen 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  event  which  it  was  to  call  to 
remembrance ;  and  who,  if  not  all  present  like  St.  John 
at  the  awful  scene,  were  yet  present  on  those  various 
occasions  when  it  had  been  prefigured  and  foretold  by 
.words  and  by  signs,  by  allusions  to  mysterious  prophe- 
cies, by  Parables),  or  by  typical  Miracles. 

Beyond  these,  no  institution  of  the  new  dispensation 
was  anticipated  by  our  Lord,  unless  we  except  the  dic- 
.tation  of  that  one  Prayer  which  on  that  account  is 
called  His.  Why  this  should  have  been  done,  espe- 
cially as  the  suggestion  of  Prayer  seems  so  accordant 
with  the  other  offices  of  Inspiration  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  more  especially  as  it  actually  did  make  a  prominent 
feature  amongst  Spiritual  endowments,  is  a  question 
which  will  perhaps  seem  not  to  admit  of  so  obvious  a 
reply  as  the  foregoing  inquiries.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
little  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  object  of  this  Prayer. 
To  some  it  has  appeared  only  in  the  light  of  a  sanction 
and  a  model  for  Prayer  in  general.  Others  have  re- 
ceived it  as  a  particular  form  of  words,  enjoined  on 
Christians  to  be  used  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
commandment  whenever  they  prayed.  The  question 
has  seldom  perhaps  appeared  of  moment  to  the  Chris- 
tian inquirer,  and  hence,  generally,  all  these  are  acqui- 
esced in  as  legitimate  objects  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
With  reference  to  the  present  consideration,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  be  more  accurate  and  determi- 
nate in  our  view  of  it.  Adopting  the  literal  and  ob- 
vious import  of  the  passages  in  each  Evangelist,  which 
contain  the  account  of  its  first  being  taught,  we  should 
certainly  say,  that  our  Lord  was  enjoining  that  very 
form  of  words  exclusively  or  especially.  In  the  Church, 
too,  from  the  earliest  times  the  Prayer  has  been  used  as 
it  was  given,  and  certainly  has  never,  as  for  as  we  can 
judge,  been  regarded  as  a  modd  or  a  rule  for  the  com- 
position of  other  Prayers.  Far  from  it,  its  character  in 
some  respects  is  very  distinct,  although  the  difference  is 
likely  enough  to  escape  our  notice,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  we  become  familiar  with  it  earlier  than 
we  do  with  any  other  composition.  But  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  as  a  model  for  prayer  it  was  not  received 


The  Lord's 
Prayer, 


lu  object 


Not  given 
as  a  model. 


by  the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Clmrdi.    If  we  doubt  it,  iiMae. 
let  us  refer  only  to  the  first  Prayer  recorded  ia  the  Je^i,     (my 
that,  namely,  which  was  offered  up  before  the  election  of  ^^^ 
Matthias,  and  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  trace  any  ^'"^v*^ 
q>ecial  reference  in  this  to  the  Lovd's  Prayer.    Again, 
it  may  with  equal  confidence  be  said,  that  as  a  sanction 
for  Prayer  it  could  not  be  intended,  because  it  was  not 
requisite.    The  very  words  with  which  it  is  prt&ced, 
•*  When  ye  pray,''  implies  that  prayer  was  already  un^  Norai 
derstood  and  practised  as  a  duty.    To  which  we  nkay  luctioii&i 
add  anothor  weighty  consideration.    Our  Saviour,  in  ^1^- 
His  directions  concerning  the  Prayers  of  Christians,  ex* 
pressly  commands  thai  they  should  be  offered  up  in  Hu 
name — ^a  command  which  we  know  has  in  all  Ages  of 
the  Church  been  most  religiously  observed.  How  comes 
it  that  the  only  Prayer  framed  by  Him  who  gave  the 
rule  should  violate  it?  It  cannot  be  said,  that  this  was 
because  He  was  Himself  to  join  in  that  form  of  Prayer, 
for  it  was  evidently  a  Prayer  for  the  Disciples  only,  the 
request  being,  **  teach  U8  to  pray,"  and  the  reply,  "  when 
ye  pray.*'   Nor  was  it  because  He  was  not  yet  glorified, 
and  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God  to  make  interces- 
sion for  sinners,  if,  at  least,  we  claim  for  it  the  character 
of  a  perpetual  appointment 

Without  denying,  then,  that  in  the  record  of  this  sin- 
^ar  Prayer  the  Christian  of  all  Ages  finds  the  highest 
authority  and  sanction  for  Prayer  in  general,  perhaps  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  rule  and  guide,  still  the  primary  and 
specific  object  of  this  particular  form  of  words  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere — ^in  some  reference  to  the  oiBce 
and  condition  of  the  Apostles  and  Disciples,  or  in  some 
other  connection  with  the  infant  state   of  the  Church. 
In  suggesting,  then,  that  this  Prayer  was  composed  and  CoispeRd 
intended  for  the  Apostles  and  the  other  Disciples,  con-  m^ 
sidered  as  attendants  on  our  Lord  and  helpers  in  His  ^r^ 
Ministry,  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  that  we  are- ;^^^,4 
lessening  the  character  of  the  Prayer,  or  attempting  to  HimKii 
make  its  universal  use  among  Christians  seem  less  be- 
coming or  less  a  duty.    Far  from  it,  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  should  lead  us  is  the  very  reverse.     That  such 
is  the  case^  then,  is  probable  from  the  contents  of  the 
Prayer. 

1  St.  It  is  addressed  to  God  the  Father^  and  yet,  not-  Ko^ 
withstanding  Christ's  repeated  declaration,  "  Whatso-  ^^ 
ever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name^  He  will  give  ^^ 
it  to  you,''  this  important  omission  is  nntde  in  the  only 
form  which  He  dictates.  Now  supposing  this  Prayer  to 
have  been  composed  for  His  Apostles  and  Disciples,  in 
the  chcurader  of  His  compamoiu  and  helpen  while  on 
earth,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect ;  for  it  is 
not  until  He  should  be  glorified  that  prayer  was  to  be 
made  to  Him  or  in  His  name.  Accordingly,  when  that 
time  was  now  approaching.  He  tells  His  Disciples, 
**  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name,  ask  and 
receive."  Which  amounted  to  this,  "  Henceforth  yc 
are  to  pray  in  another  character  and  another  form.  I 
go  to  be  myself  the  object  of  Prayer,  and  even  to  the 
Father  must  Prayers  be  addressed  in  my  name."  Look, 
too,  at  the  first  Prayers  of  the  Church,  and  you  wiJi  ob- 
serve precisely  this  chargfe.  Take,  e.  g,  that  before  the 
election  of  Matthias,  "  Thou,  Lord,  who  knovrest  tlie 
hearts  of  all  :*'  or  that  of  Stephen,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit;  Lord,  lay  not  tliis  sin  to  their  charge."  This 
last  is  most  to  the  point,  because  it  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  the  Prayer  which  the  blessed  Jesus  made 
on  the  cross  for  His  murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them," 
&c.,  the  precise  change  to  which  we  have  been  alluding 
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fliftmy.    bein^  adopted.    It  is  not  any  more  **  Our  Father  * 
>— v-^'  but  •'  Lord  Jesus." 

With  this,  very  strikingly  acc«»dB  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  whose  careful  inquiry  into  the  Christian  rites  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  them  to  Trajan,  cannot  but 
command  credit,  although  he  was  no  Christian.  *'  They 
sing  a  hymn,**  he  states,  **  to  Chriit*  as  to  God.  Indeed 
it  may  be  worth  considering,  although  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  Primitive  Church 
did  not,  in  addressing  Prayer  to  Christ  glorified,  consi- 
der themselves  as  fulfilling  His  command  to  pray  to  the 
Father  in  His  na$ne^  understanding  that  command  as  if 
its  tenour  was  this,  "  Hitherto  ye  have  only  learned  to 
.address  Ood  as  the  Father,  now  you  must  address  Him 
ju  the  Son^  in  my  name^  under  my  character,  in  my 
person."  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  least,  that  such  is 
actually  the  form  of  the  Scripture  Prayers,  as  just 
quoted. 

Let  us  then  suppose,  that  ae  aUendante  on  and  ooad- 
jtUon  with,  the  Lord  during  hie  abode  on  earthy  they 
were  instructed  to  address  God  in  the  name  and  person 
of  the  Father ;  and  then  let  us  see  whether  the  matter 
of  the  Prayer  will  confirm  us  in  this  supposition. 
Tlie  claoflM  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven. — ^This  expression, 
examined,  if  it  had  any  reference  to  the  point  in  question,  must  be 
intended  to  mark  the  difference  between  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh  and  the  invisible  God,  God  the  Father  in 
Heaven — ^in  which  character  the  address  was  made  to 
Him.  But  pass  we  on  to  the  petitions  themselves,  and 
let  us  see  whether  they  are  not  chiefly,  whether  they  are 
not  exclusively,  appropriate  to  the  state  of  Chrises  die* 
pemaHon  as  U  then  was.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  bear- 
ing the  suggestion  in  mind,  little  more  seems  requisite 
than  to  allow  the  several  clauses  to  pass  in  review  be- 
fore the  mind  without  comment :— "  HaUowed  be  thy 
name."*  **  Thy  Kingdom  come,"  The.  expressions 
cannot  fail  to  bring  us  back  most  forcibly  to  a  time 
when  the  Gospel  Kingdom  was  not  yet  established, 
but  was  the  one  great  object  of  Christ's  preparatory 
labours,  and  the  labours  of  those  His  attendants  who 
were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  preach  that  Kingdom  at 
hand.  It  was  a  petition  for  that  moment  to  be  hastened 
when  these  preparations  should  be  completed,  and 
when  He  should  be  able  to  say,  '*  I  have  glorified  thee 
upon  the  earth,  the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to 
do,  I  have  finished.  1  have  manifested  thy  name  to 
the  men  whom  thou  gavest  mc^t  But  to  Himself — to 
.God  in  his  name,  were  Prayers  to  be  addressed  when 
that  work  was  finished,  and  their  petition  granted. 
Therefore,  he  adds,  *'  And  now.  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  Thyself,  (vapa  aeavw)  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
before  the  world  was  with  Thee,  (irapa  aoi'.y* 

Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven, — ^This 
brings  us  still  nearer  to  the  closing  scene  of  that  myste- 
rious work  which  was  laid  on  Him.  When  in  agony 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  His  mind  was  full  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness  prepared  for  Him,  it  was,  *'  Thy  will 

*  See  Note  on  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  Name,  p.  708. 

^  Add  inter  aiiu,  John,  ch.  xii.  v.  28,  "  Father,  glorify  Thy  name. 
Then  came  a  voice  from  Heaven,  sayine,  /  have  both  gtwified  it, 
and  wiii  glorify  it  again.  The  people  that  stood  by  and  heard  it, 
said  that  it  thundered;  others  said  that  an  angel  spoke  unlo  Him." 
What  voice  was  this  which  sounded  like  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai  ?  and  what  did  it  signify,  but  that  as  from  ansidst  those  thunders 
God  had  glorified  His  name  as  Father  and  Creator,  so  would  He  again 
glorify  it  as  Son  and  Redeemer.  "  This  voice,'*  added  Je«us, 
*<came  not  because  of  Me^  but  for  your  sakcs." 


be  done  *'  which  closed  His  meditations.*    Doubtless,   Introdoc- 
then,  to  that  mysterious  and  awful  fulfilment  of  God's       ^^y 
Will,  this  cUuse  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  related.     It  was  ^^g*^^'- 
that  Will  against  the  fulfilment  of  which  human  nature        ^  ~^^ 
revolted,t  Satan  tempted  the  Saviour,  and  His  boldest  Matt.  xxvi. 
Apostle  remonstrated  until  our  Lord  rebuked  him  with  39.    Mark, 
a  severity  of  expression  denoting  the  extraordinary  seri-  V\ 
ousness  of  the  subject.     **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan^  42.  ' 
for  thou  savoiu^st  not  the  things  that  be  of  God  but 
those  that  be  of  men.*'    As  if  He  had  said,  **This  is 
the  will  of  God, — Pray  that  His  will  be  done,  instead 
of  seeking  conjointly  with  the  Evil  One  to  thwart  it.** 
In  the  same  strain  spoke  Peter  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
his  first  address  to  the  Jews,  ''  Him  being  delivered  by 
the  determinate  will  and  foreknowledge  of  Crod,^  ye 
have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have' crucified  and 
slain."     Thus,  too,  the  Prophetic  Spirit  by  the  Psalmist, 
"  Lo,  I  come,  to  do  thy  will,  O  God." 

Not  that  the  Disciples  used  this  Prayer  with  a 
full  comprehension  of  its  import.  They  may  have  of- 
fered it  up  in. humble  faith;  instructed,  perhaps,  as  in 
the  case  of  Peter,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  emi- 
nently and  peculiarly  the  Will  of  God,  but  not  under- 
standing how  to  reconcile  it  with  their  hopes,  their 
affections,  and  their  tenets  respecting  Him.  Still  ti^y 
might  have  used  it,  going  on  like  Abraham  with  his 
son,  and  preparing  for  a  sacrifice,  which,  as  in  his  case, 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  their  best  hppes,  as  well  as  to 
wound  their  tenderest  affections,  but  supported  by  a 
confidence  like  Abraham's,  that  God  would  provide 
himself  a  victim — would  find  some  way  of  doing  wha^ 
to  them  seemed  impossible  and  inexplicable. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, — ^This  might  seem 
at  first  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  destitute  condir 
tion  of  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  under  the  Dispensa^ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  was  to  them  during  the  abode 
of  the  Lord  amongst  them.  But  their  situation  was,  in 
truth,  very  different.  Whilst  pur  Lord  was  with  them 
they  were  miraculously  provided  as  often  as  they  stood 
in  need,  afterwards  they  were  lefl  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  maintaining  themselves.  Thus  St.  Paul  boasts  of 
working  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  may  not  be 
chargeable  to  the  Society;  but  our  Lord's  Disciples 
whilst  He  was  with  them  were  continually  supplied,  in 
their  Ministry  more  particularly,  by  the  extraordinary 
interposition  of  God.  It  was  the  occasion  of  more 
than  one  Miracle.  Food,  and  even  money  was  thus 
provided ;  their  garments  in  their  journeys  waxed  not 
old,  and  their  purses  never  failed.  But  nothing  can 
more  clearly  mark  the  distinction,  than  our  Lord's 
words  to  them  immediately  before  His  apprehension, 

*  His  reproof  to  the  Apostles  on  this  occmiod  was,  "  could  ye  cot 
watch  with  me  one  hour  V*  as  if  the  object  of  their  watching  and  of 
His  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  same.  In  like  manner,  He  sometimefl 
prayed  wUk  them  atom;  and  although  in  this  remarkable  scene  He- 
withdrew  from  them  to  pray,  preparatory  to  a  portion  of  His  ministry 
in  which  He  was  the  sole  agent,  and  according  to  the  prophet's  Image, 
"  trod  the  wine  press  alone/*  yet  His  injunction  to  them  seems 
addressed  to  them  as  ministers  and  fellow-Ubonrera.  "  Watch  and 
pray,  lett  ye  enter  into  temptation.** 

t  "  O,  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  !" 
What  an  agony  of  thought  is  conveyed  in  these  words  1  scarcely  leas 
affecting  is  His  request  to  Peter  and  James  and  John  to  ''tarry  with 
Him/'  as  if  even  their  presence  was  a  comfort  to  Him  in  that  tre- 
mendous hour  of  trial  ^  And  He  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  vtry  heavy.  Then 
saiih  He  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  e»ttt  unto  death, 
tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with  me.** 

I  B^vkft  our  Bibie  translation  is  ''counsel." 
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History,  and  when  He  was  In  the  act  of  taking^  leare  of  them, 
*'When  I  sent  you  forth  without  scrip  or  purse  or 
shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thui^  ?  And  they  said,  *  Nothing/ 
Then  said  He  to  them,  BtU  now^  he  that  hath  scrip  let 
him  Uke  it,  and  likewise  his  purse :  and  he  that  hath  no 
sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one.*' 

Forgive  U8  our  tre^patKB^  at  we  forgive  them  thai 
trmpoig  agedntt  U8, — ^Forgiveness  of  injuries,  as  the 
means  of  fitting  us  to  receive  tlie  forgiveness  of  God  for 
our  trespasses  against  Him,  is  a  precept  which,  so  Su 
from  being  confined  to  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  during 
our  Lord's  life,  was  evidently  inculcated  as  binding  on 
all  Christians  in  every  Age.     "  If  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  you 
your  trespasses."    A  petition  for  forgiveness  therefore 
having  reference  to  such  an  injunction,  seems  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  it  has  been  here  drawn.     But  although  the  duty  of 
forgiveness  be  of  universal  obligation,  and  although  it 
be  a  preparatory  requisite  in  the  case  of  all,  before  they 
can  properly  ask  God  to  forgive  them,  still  it  is  not 
usual  in  Prayer,  one  might  almost  say  that  it  is  not 
becoming,  to  set  forth  the  possession  of  this  or  any 
qualification,  but  rather  humbly  to  suppress  it  as  better 
known  and  judged  of  by  God  than  by  his  self-partial 
suppliant.    Such  was  the  difference  between  the  Prayers 
cf  two  whom  our  Lord  Himself  once  described  to  Hia 
disciples,  the  one  for  their  imitation,  the  other  for  a 
warning :  the  one  recounting  alms,  fastings,  and  if  not 
forgiveness  of  wrongs  received,  yet  more  than  repara* 
tion  for  wrongs  done;  the  other  regarding  himself  only 
as  he  was  an  offender,  and  expressing  all  in  *'  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.     A  Prayer,  then,  setting  forth 
any  qualification  in  the  suppliant  would  not  perhaps  be 
consistent  with  this  view,  unless  there  were  some  special 
and  extraordinary  reason  for  it,  such  as  the  particular 
character  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  expected  to  furnish. 
It  is  therefore  niot  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
and  the  two  next  clauses,  **  Lead  um  not  into  temptaHon 
hut  deliver  ut  from  evilj"  related  to  those  pai;ta  of 
Christ's  work,  in  which,  although  His  Apostles   and 
coadjutors  required  much  assistance,  yet  the  trial  and 
difficulty  were  most  apparent  in  their  Lord's  course. 
He  was  most  obviously  exposed  to  Temptation,  Satan 
employing  every  wile  to  turn  Him  aside  from  the  prepa^ 
ration,   which   was  going  on  through  Him  and  His 
agents  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples,  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  that  Kingdom  which  was  to  come.     But 
were  the   agents  and  ministers  themselves  likely  to 
be  unmolested  in   their  part  of  the  same  work   by 
the  same  Tempter?    What  says  our  Lord?  ** Watch 
and  pray   that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation" — and 
at  the    last,   *'Te   are    they   which    have    continued 
with  me  in  my  temptoHoiui  and  I  appoint  unto  you 
a  Kingrdoro,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me." 
Besides  the  ordinary  attempts  of  Satan,  Jesus  was  ex- 
pressly led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted.    What  He 
there  withstood  no  mere  human  being  can  be  thought 
capable  of  withstanding.     Well,  therefore,  might  those 
who  had  joined  Him  in  that  work  from  which  the  Devil 
wished  in  that  mysterious  interview  to  seduce  Him — 
well  might  they  be  taught  to  pray  *'  Lead  um  not  into 
Temptation.*    The  meaning  of  such  a  request,  indeed, 
can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  our  Lord's  pe- 
culiar case,  for  ordinarily  **  no  man  is  tempted  of  God." 
Our  Lord  had  been  led  into  TemptcUion,  and  led  alone 
with  the  Evil  One.      But  He  was  more  than  man. 


With  Him  it  was  m  aecfswry  trial.    In  His  cms  thm.  bkafa. 
fore  it  was  ordained.    But  how  could  His  foUowcre  ia4     ^ 

coadjutors  have  escaped,  if  the  same  exercise  eflafernal  ^*^^ 
art  and  power  had  been  employed  against  them?  Sndi 
an  oppOTtnnity  Satan  we  know  did  desire,  and  agamit 
such  our  Lord  interceded  by  Prayer,  in  the  caac  of  oae 
at  least.  ''  Simon,  Simon,  heboid  Salan  hath  dewed 
to  have  you  (v/m)  that  he  may  nft  yam  at  wheat,  bat 
I  have  prayed  for  thee  (vs/m  0^  that  thy  ftith  fiui  thee 
not*  Why  Peter  inost  needed  his  prayere,  the  event 
sufiidently  shows.  That  Peter  escaped  thb  cxtnonlK 
nary  trial  by  the  intercession  of  his  master,  we  know. 
That  the  Temptation  was  connected  with  his  Ministry, 
as  preacher  of  Christ  crucified,  is  highly  probable.  Hii 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  «  temporal  Messish  has 
already  been  noticed  as  accounting  for  the  sefcrity 
with  which  our  Lofd  on  one  occasion  rebuked  him.  la 
the  present  instance,  too,  this  warning  was  soon  &lk»«ed 
by  Us  attempt  to  rescue  Jesna  by  force,  and  probably 
to  assert  his  right  to  Tempond  supremacy.  **  Put  up 
thy  sword,'*  were  the  words  with  which  Jesus  recalled 
him  to  himself —he  instantly  obeyed.  Christ  had  prayed 
for  him,  and  his  faith  even  against  hope  failed  him  not 
He  submitted  to  see  his  Master  led  to  death,  and  Satan 
was  disappointed  of  his  victim.  Still,  as  he  followed 
and  looked  on,  and  saw  no  divine  interposition  in  behalf 
of  the  forsaken  Messiah,  his  heart  mi^f^ve  him,  hit 
better  resolution  failed.  The  Tempter  was  at  hand, 
and  the  Apostle  had  already  denied  Him  whose  Kings. 
dom  was  now  seen  to  be  not  of  this  worid,  when  a  look 
firom  Jesus  roused  and  rescued  him.  In  all  this  there 
is  doubtless  every  appearance  of  an  attempt  directed  bj 
Satan  against  Peter,  not  merely  as  a  member  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  first  foundation  stone  of  thst 
work  against  which  the  chief  agency  of  Evil  was  di- 
rected. In  his  efforts  to  prevent  or  interrupt  this  wori^ 
the  Other  Apostles  may  be  supposed  lilLcwise,  although 
in  different  degrees,  to  have  been  the  objects  of  his  ma- 
licious schemes ;  and  hence  this  clause  of  the  Lonfs 
Prayer,  as  well  as  the  one  following,  **  Deliver  utfiom 
evil,,orfrom  the  Evil  One.** 

•  The  same  principle  will  lead  us  to  the  true  meanio; 
and  intent  of  the  former  clause,  "  Forgive  u$  our  tret- 
paaeHf  om  we  forgive  them  thai  treapaee  agaimt  m.** 
Most  sinned  against  was  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  most  con- 
spicuous was  His  office  of  forgiving ;  when  asked  ts 
heal,  He  forgave  sins  ;  when  suflhring  on  the  cross,  it 
formed  the  last  act  of  His  ministry  ~  it  was  this,  in  short» 
for  which  He  lived  on  earth,  and  for  which  He  died. 
While  on  earth,  the  Apostles  were  fellow-labourers  with 
Him  in  preparing  men  for  that  forgiveness.  But  al» 
though  joined  wiQi  Christ  thus  far  in  His  merdfol  wocki 
and  thus  for  partaking  of  His  ministerial  character, 
there  was  one  especial  diflerence.  They  needed  of  God 
that  same  forgiveness  which  they  were  safaordioaU 
agents  in  procuring  for  mankind,  and  which  they  as 
such  preached.  Christ  might  pray  simply  that  the  scbens 
of  forgiveness  may  prosper  amongst  the  objects  of  k» 
mioMtry;  they  were  bound  so  to  express  their  FVajer 
for  this,  as  to  indude  thanedvei,  *The  spirit  of  the  pe- 
tition from  their  lips  might  be,  **  €h«nt  us  that  ^* 
giveness  which  we  in  our  capacity  of  agents  and  Mkm" 
workers  with  the  Lord  are  proclaiming  to  others." — 
Their  forgiving  others  was  not  assigned  as  a  reason  or 
claim  on  God  s  foigiveness  of  themselves,  but  rendeis 
their  Prayer  more  humble,  by  setting  them  on  a  level, 
as  far  as  the  right  to  salvation  went,  with  those  who 
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History,    were  obstinately  refusmg  it;  who  were  resisting  their 
^^  y^^  Ministryi  trespassing*  against  them    as   Ministers  of 

Christ  and  stewards  of  the  gprac^of  God. 
Objection         it  would  be  uncandid,  however,  not  to  notice,  that 
to  this  hy-    against  this  explanation  one  objection  is  strong,  nor 
pothesis.      ^o  ^e  at  all  desire  to  detract  from  its  force.     In  St. 
Matthew's  narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  Prayer,  it  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  observation,  that  in  order 
to  render  our  prayers  for  forgiveness  effectual  we  must 
first  forgive  all  others,  and  to  strengthen  the  connection 
the  particle  "for"  is  used.  This  is  strong,  although  not 
by  any  means  conclusive.      Other  passages  may  be 
readily  pointed  out  in  which  sentences  are  thus  strung 
together  by  one  Evangelist,  which,  by  comparison  with 
the  other  narratives,  we  certainly  conclude  not  to  have 
been  uttered  together.   In  St.  Luke  the  Prayer  is  found 
disjoined  from  the  precept.      In  St.  Mark,  again,  the 
precept  is  g^ven  and  the  Prayer  omitted.      St.  Mark, 
indeed,  introduces  it  as  part  of  a  regular  exposition  of 
that  frame  of  mind  which  is  suitable  for  a  Christian 
prayer,  and  which  is  summarily  described  by  fiiith  in 
God  and  charity  to  man. 

The  concluding  seBteiiee,  which  ascribes  to  the 
Father  the  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and  the  Glory,  cer- 
tainly points  to  the  character  of  the  divine  economy, 
out  of  which  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  of  His  agents 
proceeded.  This  was  the  period  when  Christ  had  veiled 
His  Glory;  ibr  Power  had  chosen  subjection,  and 
€or  Reign  and  Rule  the  form  of  a  servant  and  the  office 
cf  a  Minister.  To  that  brief  manifestation  of  the  God- 
head was  attached  neither  Kingdom,  nor  Power,  nor 
Glory.  What  belonged  to  Christ  was,  a  Kingdom  from 
above.  Power  from  on  High,  a  Glory  which  He  had 
^th  the  Father  before  the  worid  was,  and  which  was 
4U  thai  time  to  be  ascribed  only  to  God  as  the  Father.* 

*  So  St.  Paul^  (ipeaking  oC  the  exceeding  greatneei  of  God'a 


In  assenting  to  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
pious  Christian  cannot  but  use  it  with  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  devotion.  Although  its  original  object  and  designa- 
tion has  been  accomplished,  still,  like  what  befel  the 
Prophet's  mantle,  a  new  devotional  spirit  has  been 
attached  to  it  by  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  by  God 
who  has  guided  it.  If  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  converted  into  a  House  of  Christian  Prayer,  could 
any  other  edifice  have  furnished  the  like  accidental  ex- 
citements to  devotion  ?  Much  more  may  we  be  allowed 
and  expected  to  attach  to  a  form  of  Prayer  so  adopted, 
a  character  of  sanctity,  beyond  all  which  have  been 
subsequently  framed  for  our  peculiar  use. 

Besides,  a  further  application  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(or,  as  it  may  be  called,  on  the  above  principle,  the 
JposUcM*  Prayer)  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  general 
tenonr  of  Christ's  temporary  measures ;  they  were  gene- 
rally also  prospective.  This  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  view  of  His  Miracles  more  especially  j  and  in  the 
present  instance,  if  the  institution  of  this  Prayer  in- 
volved, as  has  been  suggested,  a  Prophetic  allusion  and 
adaptation  to  the  successive  trials  of  the  Church,  its  Di- 
vine Author  must  have  intended  it  to  be  preserved.  In 
what  way,  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Spirit  within  H 
knew  best,  and  has  best  determined 


Sower,)  **  wfaick  He  wrought  io  Christy  when  He  nised  Him  from  the 
ead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places;  far 
above  all  principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominioD,  and  eveiy 
pame  that  it  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  alio  in  that  which  m 
to  oome.  And  hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet,  and  gave  Htm  tp  be 
the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church ;  which  is  His  body,  the  full- 
ness of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.'*  {Ephrt.  ch.  i.)  To  the  reveUUion 
of  this  glorious  state  of  Christ's  power,  the  same  Apostle  may  be 
supposed  to  allude  in  his  2d  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniaas,  (cb.  i.  v.  9,) 
when  speaking  of  the  eondition  of  the  disobedient  at  the  kst  day^ 
he  dcschbea  them  as  undergoing  ifXi^w  mUmn^  iiri  wf^tnrit  rsv 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
APOSTOLIC  AGE.— PREACHING  TO  THE  JEWS. 


PROM   A.  D.   33   TO   41. 


Hbtory.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  period  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  of  that  dispensation  under  which  we  now 
live^  commences  where  our  Lord's  Ministry  closes  ?  Such 
appears  to  be  the  case,  that  Ministry  being  only  pre- 
paratory :  6rst,  as  forming  and  furnishing  the  subject  of 
Xllhristianity ;  secondly,  as  providing  certain  instruments, 
and  making  certain  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  first 
measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  waa  to 
Christianize  the  world. 

The  History  of  that  great  work  naturally  fells  into  a 
twofold  division  ;  the  former  portion  extending  through 
*^the  period  in  which  the  Holy  Guide  and  Governor  of  the 
Church  effected  His  purpose  by  a  manifest  interference, 
T)y  extraordinary  gifts  and  endowments  bestowed  on  His 
agents,  and  an  extraordinary  and  sensible  reception, 
and  welcome,  as  it  were,  of  all,  who  by  their  means  were 
introduced  into  the  new  Kingdom  of  God.  In  due 
season,  this  manifest  and  sensible  interference  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  withdrawn,  and  has  continued  to  be  so 
unto  the  present  day.  The  History  of  the  latter  period 
will  be  therefore  treated  separately  from  that  of  the 
former,  because  of  this  great  line  of  division.  In  that^ 
the  extraordinary  display  of  the  Spirit  was  a  necessary 
guide  and  beacon  to  direct  men  to  the  Church,  and  to 
keep  them  from  wandering  in  their  progress  to  it.  It 
served  a  similar  purpose  with  the  Pillar  and  Cloud, 
which  for  a  time  were  manifested  to  guide  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  earthly  Canaan.  In  this,  the  Kingdom  being 
settled,  although  the  God  of  the  true  Israel  still  resides 
amongst  his  people,  that  residence  is  secret  and  invisi- 
ble—within a  Holy  of  Holies— within  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful.  Like  the  Jews,  we  only  for  a  short  season 
enjoyed  the  open  and  palpable  symbol  of  God's  guid- 
ing presence,  but,  like  them,  we  were  not  lefl  comfort- 
less. •'  We  have  such  an  High  Priest,  who  is  set  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high : 
'  a  Minister  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  true  tabernacle, 
which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not  man,"  and  throng 
Him,  and  by  Him,  we  have  access  unto  God. 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  periods,  however,  to  which 
our  attention  must  be  now  confined  ;  that  is,  to  Chris- 
tianity as  it  was  taught  and  conducted  by  the  Apostles 
and  other  inspired  Ministers  of  God.  And  here  it  will 
be  proper  to  mark  distinctly  the  breaks  by  which  even 
this  brief  period  is  itself  subdivided.  For  the  new  Dis- 
pensation was  not  communicated  to  Mankind  at  once, 
but  gradually,  and,  it  would  seem,  just  in  proportion 
as  their  weak  and  prejudiced  minds  could  bear  it.  Ac- 
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cording  to  St.  Paul's  illustration,  they  were  at  first  fed  ApoitdE: 
with  milk,  and  as  they  gained  strength  truths  harder    Aze 
of  digestion  were    presented  to  them.    It  is  quite  ^^^ 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  records  of  the  in- ^ 
fant  Church  with  reference  to  these  stages,  else  we  shall 
be  continually    startled  by   apparent  inconsistencies: 
what  is  the  sufcgect  of  a  command  in  one  part,  in  ano- 
ther appearing,  perhaps*  as  the  subject  of  a  prohibition ; 
and  what  is  at  one  time  spoken  of  as  a  portion  of 
Christian  Law,  at  another  being  disclaimed  and  dis- 
owned.     What  indistinctness  and  confusion,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  some  such 
principle,  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  respecting   the    obligation  of 
Gentile  converts  to  adhere  to  certain  portions  of  the 
Jewish  Ceremonial  Law,  with  those  passages  in  St. 
Paufs  writings  which  expressly  condemn  such  a  comr 
pliancc  as  sinful  ? 

Some  allusion  has  been  already  made  to  this  distinc-  tw 
tion  of  Periods,  which  we  will  now  therefore  more  fully  i^ 
point  out. 

I.  The  Crotpel  preached  to  the  Jewt  only. 

The  first  instruction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  like  L  Ft»i 
that  of  our  Lord,  addressed  only  to  the  Jews.  Of  this, 
the  Apostles  were  informed  by  our  Saviour  before  He 
lefl  them.  **  Ye  shall  receire  power,  after  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  Witnes- 
ses unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaa,  and 
in  Samaria^  and  unto  the  tUtermost  parts  of  the  Earth!'* 
Precisely  in  this  order  was  the  course  of  their  Ministrj 
directed.  They  preached  at  Jerusalem  until  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  and  Uie  persecution  which  ensued  dispersed 
the  brethren  through  the  rest  of  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
in  which  places  the  word  was  of  course  next  preached. 
(A.D.3S  to41.) 

II.  The  Gospd  preached  to  the  Devout  GeniiUt. 

Notvrithstanding  the  frequent  allusions  of  our  Lord  H I^ 
to  this  event,  notwithstanding  His  last  words  respectmg 
the  extent  of  their  preaching  and  witnessing  even  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,*the  Apostles  were  still 
as  much  in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  as  they  had  before 
been  about  His  death  and  resurreetion,  after  all  His 
repeated  declarations  concerning  both.  As  they  for- 
merly wondered  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  cook! 

*  ^ets,  ch.  t.  V.  8. 
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History,  mean,  80  they  now  marvelled,  what  would  be  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  prophecy  concerning^  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles. 

Of  these  Gentiles,  be  it  understood,  there  were  two 
descriptions ;  the  Idolatrous  and  unbelieving  Gentiles, 
Iknd  those  who  were  termed  by  the  Jews  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate,  These  latter  are  designated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  "  devout  men,"  "  feanng  God,"  "  testified 
by  the  Jews."  They  were  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  disperfflon  of  the  Jews  through  their  respective 
countries,  had  renoimced  Idolatry,  and  had  become 
Worshippers  of  the  one  true  God.  As  a  sign  and  pledge 
of  this  change  of  belief,  they  conformed  to  some  few 
observances  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Like  the  Jews  and 
Proselytes  of  Rigliteousness,  they  abstained  firom  things 
ofiered  unto  Idols,  and  never  used  blood  as  food,  or 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  strangled,  as  retaining  the  blood. 
In  opposition,  perhaps,  to  a  very  general  corruption  of 
the  Moral  perception  in  this  respect,  they  also  bound 
themselves  to  consider  fornication  as  an  offence  against 
the  Law  of  God ;  and,  of  course,  as  such  to  abstain  from 
it.  Other  portions  of  the  Mora]  code  being  already 
acknowledged  by  the  Gientiles  in  common  with  the 
Jews,  were  probably  on  that  account  not  formally  en- 
joined on  them. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Jews,  it  was  reasonable  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  to  these,  both  as  better  pre- 
pared than  the  Idolaters  to  receive  it,  and  also  because 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts  were  less  likely  to 
be  startled,  than  if  all  the  Gentiles  had  been  at  once 
called.  For,  if  the  Apostles  themselves  were  at  first 
unable  to  bear  this  hani  truth,  what  may  we  suppose  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  Christians? 
The  event,  indeed,  fully  justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
this  gradual  distlosure  of  his  scheme.  Although  it  was 
not  until  the  seventh  year  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  descent, 
that  any  steps  were  taken  for  the  admission  even  of  the 
devout  Gentiles,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  one 
Apostle  especially  for  the  opening  of  this  commission  ; 
aftid  this,  too,  after  having  so  frequently  exercised  him 
by  divine  impulses,  as  to  render  him  of  all  others  the 
least  liable  to  mistake,  or  to  distrust  its  suggestions, 
and  the  rest  more  Kkely,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he 
had  taken,  to  confide  now  in  his  assurance.  Even  at 
this  late  period,  then,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Gentile 
Cornelius,  although  a  man  who  ''feared  God  and  all  his 
house,"  and  could  appeal  for  his  character  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  should  be  emboldened  by  a  special  revela- 
tion to  seek  far  admission  into  the  Church;  and  that 
Pteter,  by  a  corresponding  vision,  should  be  required  to 
lay  aside  his  scruples,  and  be  taught  then  for  the  first 
time  to  see,  that  God  having  cleansed  the  Gentiles, 
they  were  to  be  received  on  a  footing  with  the  clean 
and  holy  Israelites.  The  pains  which  he  was  at  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
opposition  which  he  subsequently  encountered,  prove 
the  delicate  nature  of  his  commission,  and  the  need  of 
some  extraordinary  and  special  interference  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  enforce  it.  TJie  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  forms  what  may  be  termed  the 
first  period  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  From 
this,  agwn,  to  the  further  extension  of  the  Gospel  King- 
dom, forms  a  second  distinct  period,  extending  from 
A.  D.  41  to  45. 


Apoitolie 
Age. 
III.  The  Gospd  preached  to  the  Idolatrowt  GenliUi.      leaching 

to  the  Jews. 

At  that  time  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  called  on  by  a  v^i^^/-->«^ 
special  revelation  to  undertake  an  extension  of  the  ^^^  Period, 
spiritual  conquest  and  dominion,  fiir  beyond  that  with 
which  Peter  had  been  commissioned.  It  was  then  seen 
that  the  fiilness  of  the  Ume  was  come  fat  the  offer  of 
salvation  to  the  Gentile  Idolaters.  What  preparation 
Barnabas  had  made  for  this  great  attempt,  we  are  not 
informed.  It  is  only  said,  that  he  was  a  '*  good  man, 
ftill  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  of  St  P&ul« 
as  of  St.  Peter,  a  special  and  distinct  revelation  is 
recorded:  one,  indeed,  more  solemn  and  mysterious, 
because  involving  what  he  describes  as  **  the  mystery, 
which  in  other  Ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sona 
of  men,*'  whereof  he  was  made  Minister.  This  was  the 
dispensation  of  the  gtace  of  God  which  was  given  unto 
him,  for  a  right  view  of  which  he  was  taken  up  into  the 
third  heaven. 

That  his  Apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  was  conferred 
on  him  in  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  the 
revelation  which  he  describes  as  having  then  received  in 
the  Temple,  is  evident  firom  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mand addressed  to  him.  "  Make  haste  and  get  thee 
quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  concerning  me  :*  and  again,  '*  Depart,  for  I 
will  send  thee  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles,  *'  delivering 
thee  fix>m  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  I  now  send  thee;  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;"  aUu- 
sions  which  are  manifestly  applicable  to  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles  only.  For,  as  to  the  Devout  Gentiles,  Peter 
and  Paul  himself  had  for  many  years  been  preaching 
to  them ;  nor  could  they  be  said  so  properly  to  be  in 
darkness  and  under  the  power  of  Satan.  His  appoint- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  Barnabas,  by  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  took  place  not  long  after,  and,  as  we  know,  by 
the  especial  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  this  time  the  Ministry  of  the  Spirit  appears  to 
have  been  directed  to  three  distinct  Orders  of  persons, 
each  of  which  required  some  slight  difference  of  dis- 
cipline and  government,  although  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  alike  imparted  to  all.  First  are  the 
Jews,  wheUier  by  birth  or  proselytism.  To  these,  and 
it  would  seem  to  these  alone,  ministered  all  the  Apo's- 
tles,  except  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  who  had 
also  special  commissions.  Secondly  are  the  Devout 
Gentiles,  who  were  first  intrusted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Peter,  and  afterwards  included  in  Paul's  charge  also. 
Last  are  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles,  to  whom  Paul  and 
Barnabas  alone  of  all  the  Apostles  were  sent,  but  more 
especially,  as  it  would  seem  firom  the  memoirs  of  their 
labours,  Paul.  '    » 

This  stage  in  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  will  be 
fi}und  to  comprehend  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  ex- 
tending from  A.  o.  45,  when  St  Paul  received  his  Apos« 
tleship,  to  A.  D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the 
Jewish  Polity  dissolved,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
above-mentioned  distinctions  were  founded  were  for  ever 
removed. 
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The  Appointment  of  Matthias  to  he  an  ApoHU. 


Between  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  and  the  coming 
of  the  Comfortet.  a  short  iatenral  of  ten  days  oceiirs. 
danQg  which  the  aely  WMmm  takea  fiif  th«  fiuihw- 
aiM«  of  Chfwtianky  w«8  the  election  of  a»  Aportle  la 
the  room  of  Juda$.  This  pause  i»  the  work  of  God 
mav  have  bee«  intended  to  aaark  mote  stwMgly  the  dis- 
tin^  betweMK  the^  fenner  and  Utter  fi"»»^tiatao»- 
that  of  Jesos  whieb  was  nam  eoBifileted,  and  that  oft 
the  Ceraforter  which  was  to  smoceed.  That  thia  laUr- 
mission  was  not  accidentaU  «t  leasts  hut  part  ^  ^ 
«Qtiral  schema  of  Frwridence,  was  expwssly  declared 
to  the  Diaeiples  by  tWr  Master.  They  remained  ina«Uve 

bf  His  eoraBQand.  ,    ,  ^     .  •     r 

This  intenral.  then,  was  only  marked  by  the  repawr  ^ 
that  DortioB  of  the  Cbmrch's  piepaiatory  strwsture  which 
hadWiniufedbythefidlofJudas.    AaApoatlawaa 
wantinir  to  complete  "  The  Twelve,"  as  they  were  «»- 
phaticaUy  styled.     Peter  accordingly  propowd  to  to. 
Mow  Apostles*  and  the  other  disciptos.  (who.  to  the 
Humherof  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  wen^coUeeted 
ia  an  upper  room,  for  few  of  tha  Jew^)  the  expediency 
—or  shSTwe  rather  say.  he  coq^hiined  to  tliem.  Aat  it 
was  the  wiU  of  Heaven— that  aasther  disciple  shouJd 
simply  the  vacancy  ?  As  yet.  it  mnsi  he  l»nie  m  nnnd. 
of  £e  two  ofices  of  an  Apostle,  that  only  witb  which 
they  had  been  mvested  by  Christ  was  knowp.    As  yet 
ihcY  were  only  Witnesses.  o»..  as  they  are  often  calkd^ 
in  aUuMon  t»the  moet  mateiial  eircumslance  » thenr 
evidence,  -•  Witnesses  of  thn  Bettwection.       Two^, 
therefine.  qnahfied  for  tiUs  ollicc  by  their  coo^j^  at- 
tendance on  the  Lord,  were  presented  as  candidates^ 
and  the  choice  feU  on  MaMhias  m  pref(^en«e  to  Joseph, 
who  was  sumamed  Ba«abaft  .    .  j  i.  . 

«^     f  The  mod0  in  which  thia  Section  was  conducted  has 

EuJLl  »ot  been  viewed  in  the  same  Ught  by  all  -Ae  sacred 
Barralivei  admiUiag.  certainly,  greai  variety  of  inUrpre- 
tation.  Some,  among  ndtom  is  the  learned  Mosheim, 
.  Wve  supposed  that  the  election  was  made  by  tiie 
fiufiages  of  the  asswnUed  Christians,  the  Apostles 
hsviw  pieiwwsly  nominated  the  candidates.  Othws 
understand  the  nominatioa  to  haive  been  made  by  the. 
assembly,  and  the  dcciaonby  the  rival  candidates  draw- 
ins  lots.  This  latter  being  the  more  usual  view  of  it» 
siwms  also,  on  a  careftd  cQnaiderati4>n  o£  aU  the  arcum- 

stances,  to  be  the  true  one.    For,  ,  .    ,,     t   -j 

FmU  the  election  is  eipressly  mfinared  to  the  L.ok^ 
who  had  Himself  appointed  all  the  oth«r  A^osUe^  and 
who.  even  after  the  disiiensation  of  the  Spirit  had  com^ 
menced.  manifested  Hii»elf  when  a  fuither  Apostoho 
appointment  was  to  be  made.  They  prayed  and  wid. 
"  Thois  Lord  who  knowest  the  hearts  oi  all  men  show 
v^hethcr  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen!" .  Add  to  thiSj 
*  that  the  assen^y  was  not  ini^ed,  fiw  the  Holy  Ghost 

3was  not  yet  given,,  and  therefore  could  not  know  what 
was  die  divine  wiU  and  pleasure.  Mosheim's  conjecture 
tfasoughout  proceeds  on  a  forgetfolness  of  this  cir^mr 
stm  vluch  makes  this  so  materiaUy  to  differ  from 
nay  congregatiwi  of  Primitive  Christians  assemUed 
after  thedewent  of  the  Spirit.  Whether  the  Apostles 
or  the  assembly  proposed  the  two  candidates— a  point 
which  the  narrative  leaves  doubtful— cannot  with  this 
view  of  the  case  then  be  of  any  moment.  _ 

*  The  terms  of  the  narrative  strongly  favour  the  popuUr  opinion 
•nd  miliUte  against  Mosheim's,  notwithstanding  his  proposed  accom- 


Another  still  more  oogent  leason  there  is  fer  canti-  KfuOt 
derinff  the  queation  of  the  nominaftioa  immaterial,  m  to     Agt 
any  2gument  which  may  be  founded  on  it  re^pectiii^  J^^  J 
the coiutution of  the  primitwe asseirithea.    Thenky^r 
tgas  laid  down,  accordiBg  to  which  the  qBalifieslioa  &r 
a  cnndidate  was  to  be  ascertained.    So  that  whether 
the  expression  "they  ^pomted"  <5rr^^«t)  wfen  to 
liie  Aiwfltles,  er  to  the  whole  Assembly,  it  stems  «r- 
toin  that  they  did  no  more  than  ascertain  who»  oat  of 
aa  then  present,  poseeesed  die  greet  qualifieation  for 
an  Ap«Ue,— the  claim  of  having  b«m  constanlly  la 
attmSmme  on  the  Lord  from  His  BapUam  unUl  Oa 
death.    What  if  Matthias  and  Barsabas  were  the  only 
two  erf  Unit  whole  assepably  who.  besides  the  ApoatlM, 
were  so  circumstanced?    This  is  indeed  extiendy 
psobable.    First,  because  the  number  of  those  who 
had  been  constanUy  wilfc  Jews  from  the  verybegisr 
rnns  ef  HieMinistfy  oonW  not  have  been  very  great. 
Sewwily.  becawe  those  few.  being  fi«m  that  very  opj 
cwalanQe  more  known  and  marked  by  the  Jews,  "d 
QMire  ceitmnly  obisiakms  to  persecirtion,  would  be  tfce 
most  likely  to  iee  and  dispeise  on  *»«^  «««^?«!^?^ 
^s  ■»  to  as  m,t  yet  to  have  returned  to  their  httle 
S^      TOeAposSes  (i«iepend«itly  of  tha^  t«y 
constancy  which  might  have  qui^fied  them  fer  U« 
offlee>  wire  detained  by  an  «*-?««*«^**^'^^ 
by  alfeetion,  and  by  other  «2*^«»  T*^*^^^,^^ 
fenAly  operate  on  the  f^L    S^P«^*  ^ ^12 
only  were  found,  theae  twa  had  g*v«i  P^^^  f  P^^ 
ing.  beyowl  the  qualifieation  menteoned  ^IJ'^ 

25;^  coostanc?,  ^-i^*^^^^^ 

asnal  risk.  whiA  were  quektics  equally  •«««"_* 

A«4  if  th«  gei«K.i  K^rt  of  the  ««ly  Cluudi  betn* 
Joseph  indeed  wa»  only  wj*^for  •  •^?»«^    *?^ 

fa^  eoamioBly  ideatified  with  this  a«n«  ^'"'^^^ 

^^  tht  tmdition  highly  Mkdy  to  be  tt«wlu4 
rt^^tiMt  of  all  who  w«  eompetwit, ^»f»««f'*; 
aides  tho  El««*  the  only  two  who  S^rj^l 

^SoS^to  tho  n«k  •Bd  oftco  rf,Apo8U«^-^he  « 


mtmatmirm*.    ^»  ■•••»—   .j  :_  __  as     In.  am  tniiiUlmi » 
¥h.  m  J5„g  of  tb.  fonn«  P«t  of  .h.  ^jt«^.»  »^« -g?  ^"S 

Gr«k  yU,  which  h»  Wo  "°de«d  «'numb«rfw^.    » 
.^.rfWn:  .word  wh«:h  eipwwei  ^If"' "l^^SnM*  St  t* 

•atmidteny  mt«far«ioe,  the»«»nU?  {^"^/S)  ^' 
dectii,o.(l6?  that  i.  the  force  "^'^^ '?:J^^'^Z^ ^* 
proceeding  with  certain  firm  after  the  "«f """  "•^^"  r  the  ^ 
m^  imied  thU  they  we«  the  elector^  thu.  '^^^^It 
^It'.  A^mtA  after  Bantim  anthonMa  m  to  ««?"«.  •■^jj 

Ta  ^  di,«:U,  ia  P-^tf^^  t^lS'orO^S'Sdtt^n^' 
an  Apostle  eipecially  appointed  "by  the  *'"  °' 'j™'~,i__,tei«t 
vet  it  was,  doubtles.,  after  that  appointmeot  that  be  w«  ^^  ^ 
the  office  by  the  Church  of  Antioch  and  by  prayer  and  unpoaw 
hands  commended  to  the  grace  of  God. 
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eipacially  sent  to  the  Jew8»  tht  oter  joined  w  A  coai* 
iniiisien  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  appears  then  that  this  inlemiptian  in  the  Sabbath 
tame,  as  it  were,  of  God's  great  work,  the  interval  between 
the  ascension  of  Christ  and  tiie  oeming  of  the  Holy 
Grhost,  was  not  property  a  eontinuaiioe  of  that  work, 
but  only  the  repair  of  what  was  broken  by  the  sin 
and  death  of  Jndas.  It  was  iqppointed,  perhaps^  that 
the  electiOtt  of  Matthias  should  take  place  in  this  inter- 
val, in  order  that  the  Holy  CUiost  mighl  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  fiJl  on  htm  witfi  the  same  eiiects  as  on  the 
other  Apostles ;  they,  as  will  appear  in  the  seqvel,  beio^ 
aflttcted  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  diffidently  fiom  the 
great  body  of  Christians. 

Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  (a.  n.  33.) 

The  descent  of  the  Holy  Gliost  on  the  day  of  Pente« 
cost  naturally  leads  us  to  call  to  mind  the  object  and 
desigrn  of  that  holyday  among  the  Jews,  presuming,  that 
as  thw  Passover  contained  so  much  instructive  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  we  may  learn  from  this  also  a 
similar  lesson  respecting  the  descent  of  the  Comforter. 

Fifty  days  from  tbe  Paschal  sacrifice  was  the  fVoast 
of  Pentecost ;  the  same  period  intervened  from  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In 
the  fonner,  the  rite  of  the  Passover  reminded  the 
observers  of  a  temporal  salvation  and  deliverance ;  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  the  Law  given  to  those  so  rescued 
and  saved  by  God  himself  speakii^  from  Mount  Sinai^ 
Christ  had  been  the  new  and  the  true  Passover,  and,  in 
like  manner  and  after  a  like  interval,  our  Passover  was 
fisUowed  np  by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  Law,  deli- 
vered alao  by  God  Himself. 

By  means  of  this  contrast,  we  may  see  more  dearly 
the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  between  the 
Ministry  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the 
delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai  commenced  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation;  with  the  Christian  Pentecost 
that  under  which  we  now  live.  In  each  case  all,  that 
preceded  was  praporalory-^the  signs,  mirades.  and 
other  acts  whidi  authenticated  the  commission  of 
Moses,  and  those  wych  bore  witness  to  that  greater 
ptophet  who  **  arose  aliko  nnto  him,"  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  which  saved  the  Israeliles  from  the  Destroyer,  as 
w«ll  ns  the  Sacrifice  of  Him  who  by  his  blood  hat 
saved  «s  all  from  Deabmetioa.* 

With  thn  reoords  of  that  day  the  Christian  reader 
needs  not  to  be  inslmcted  here;  nor  does  it  enter  into 
oar  plan  on  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  inspired 
history  to  attempt  a  substitttte  for  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible.  Oars  Is  (he  office  of  a  gnide,  to  point  out  the 
mnarkabla  features  of  that  venerable  portrait,  and  to 
pinoe  the  observer  in  the  nsost  favomable  light  for  see- 
ing them,  hntnotto  make  sketches  or  copies  for  persons 
who  may  not  have  opportunity  or  inclination  to  visit  the 
original.  This  kind  of  assialanee  the  present  occasion 
more  especially  roquives.  For  the  History  of  Chris* 
tianity  bemg  the  History  of  the  Dispensatwn  of  God's 

3»iiit,  it  is  proper  that  together  vri^  the  notice  of  tho 
oly  Ghosts  first  manifestation  as  the  guide  and  dis- 
penser of  Religion,  there  should  be  given  whatever  hints 


*  As  if  t»  im^reM  the  imoortum  of  the  analogy  on  our  attentioo, 
weaiv  toU  not  umply  that  tne  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghoit  took  place 
so  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  thea  misht  the  readier  have  overlooked 
the  coiacideBce  at  catiial ;  but  the  nerratiTe  it  prefaced  in  a  pointed 
sad  particiaUr  wav.  *'  When  the  dey  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come," 
end  thence  St  Luke  proceedt  lo  detul  the  floriout  and  gracioui 
BwaifottatioB  of  the  Spirit  an  this  sokms  entrance  on  ita  office. 


may  seem  usefol  to  show  the  connection  between  the  in*   ApostsHe 
ddents  reoordedin  that  History,  and  the  guiding  wisdom   ^"^^ 
of  that  Holy  One,— in  other  words,  to  clear  away  aU  ^^jl^ 
that  might  hinder  the  events  preserved  in  the  Scriptures  v^    -^> 
from  being  contemplated  as  parts  of  the  scheme  of  the 
divine  Dispenser,  and  that  scheme  itself  from  appearii^ 
fully  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  framed, 
and  whidi  it  hss  so  signally  answered.    The  first  point 
to  which  with  this  view  we  would  advert,  is 

I.  The  dkUncthn  between  the  modes  whereby  ^  Modes  of 
Hoty  Ghost  was  oommunicttted^  and  Us  effects  mantfested  dispensing 
on  Ae  fnembers  of  the  Primitioe  Church,  Now,  this  was  the  Spirit. 
done  in  two  ways,  either,  as  in  this  first  instance,  in^ 
mediaUiy  and  visibly,  or  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Jpostie*8 
Aofidt,  when  the  communication  vras  secret  and  invidble. 
In  the  former  case,  a  flame  shsped  like  a  tongue  was  Immediate 
seen  to  descend,  and  rest  on  the  persons  so  favoured,  and  risible  . 
and  the  descent  is  therefore  said  to  b«  visUde,  that  is, 
ocoompaaiecf  wiih  a  visible  sign.  For  God  Himself  no 
man  hath  seen  at  any  time ;  and  these  fiery  tongues, 
like  ^the  flame  in  the  bush  at  Horsb,  and  that  of  tho 
8hechinah,  only  denoted  a  peeuiiar  character  in  the 
several  communications  which  were  accompanied  by 
such  tokens.  Simple  and  obvious  as  is  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  it  distinctly  before  na, 
because  there  has  arisen  much  confosion  of  thought, 
not  to  say  impiety  of  doctrine,  from  mistaking,  as  It 
would  seem,  the  various  modes  in  which  it  has  pleased 
€kKl  to  provide  an  ioteroourse  betweoi  Himself  and  hia 
creatures,  for  views  c^  lus  teal  natare.  In  the  bid 
World  it  led  to  Idolatry ;  men  associating,  and  gradnally 
blending  in  idea,  the  €kid  of  Nature  with  those  of  His 
vrorks,  which  were  His  most  conspienous  witnesses,  or 
tokens  of  His  presence — the  Heavens  and  the  Earth— 
the  Heavenly  bodies,  and  the  Seasons.^  Eadi  sncoes- 
sive  Revelation  has  been  employed  in  dispersmg  tho 
error  and  obscurity  with  which  Man  has  thus  contrived 
ever  to  darken  the  light  of  the  preceding  one.  But« 
with  the  progress  of  eadi  new  day-spring,  fr'ddi  clouds 
have  gathered,  nor  has  the  Christian  Dispensation  itself 
escaped.  From  the  earliest  controversies,  even  to  those 
of  the  present  day,  disputes  have  been  blindly  carried  on 
concerning  the  Divine  essence,  by  parties  alike  adcnow* 
ledging  that  it  is  incomprehensible,  and  alike  forgetting 
tiiat  God  reveals  not  mmteff  properiy,  but  His  will,  to 
Man :  that  what  is  ssid  to  be  a  Revelation  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  is  often  rather  a  warning  not  to  seek  after  the 
knowledge,  inasmuch  9S  it  chiefly  tells  us  what  God  ia 
not,  and  that  what  positive  knowledge  of  Qod  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  seems  to  be  placed  there,  like  tha 
forbidden  tree  of  Paradise,  not  to  gratify  man's  pre* 
sumptuous  curio»ty,  but  to  try  his  obedience,  and  to 
animate  his  exertions ;  not  as  an  object  of  present  fiiii- 
tion,  bat  of  fiitnre  reward.  **  Hie  secret  thittge  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  Ck>d :  bat  those  things  whidi  are* 
revealed  belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  childfren  for  ever, 
thai  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law,*  f 

Thus,  when  it  is  written  that  God  appeared  to  Moses 
in  the  bush,  our  first,  unthinking  apprehension  may  be, 
tiiat  cm  object  cf  sight  before  invisible  was  then  made 
visible.  But  then  a  moment's  reflection  reminds  us, 
that  *'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;'*  and  we 

learn  to  consider  the  expression  as  a  similar  aocommo. 

■ 

*  Thus,  tbe  liraien  S*rpe«t,  which  Umes  tat  up  in  tbe  WiMenesi 
by  Hm  cemmand  of  Ood.  was  eoafcrled  iaie  aa  olscct  el  Idoklry. 
See  8  i^Miyty  th.  avtii.  v.  4. 

t  DeM,  ch.  uix.  y.  29. 
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dation  of  languagfe  to  that  wherein  "  the  wrath  of 
God/  **  the  counsels  of  God,**  and  even  the  "  eye  *' 
and  the  **  arm  "  of  the  Lord  are  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  chance  to  overlook  this,  it  is  im- 
posdble  to  say  how  far  we  may  go  wrong.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  immediate  point  of  inquiry. 

The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  accompanied 
with  this  sign,  must  have  been  what  our  Saviour  meant 
when  He  spoke  to  the  Apostles  of  being  Baptized  with 
fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  manifested  only  on 
some  great  occasion,  and  appears  to  have  produced 
effects,  if  not  always  greater  in  kind,  certainly  greater  in 
degp-ee,  than  when  the  communication  was  made  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Apostles.  Those  who  were  thus 
favoured  were,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  others, 
said  to  be  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  probably, 
from  their  superior  spiritual  endowments,  formed  the 
class  out  of  whidi  all  elections  were  made  to  the  higher 
offices  in  the  Church.  It  was  so,  e,  g,  in  the  case  of 
the  seven  Deacons,  whose  appointment  is  recorded  in 
the  sixth  Chapter  of  the  Acis^  and  in  that  of  Barnabas. 
Through  this  **  Baptism"  all  the  Apostles  (St.  Paul,  it 
would  seem,  no  less  than  the  others)  passed ;  and  by 
virtue  of  it  they  certainly  obtained  gifts  greater,  not  in 
degree  only,  but  in  kind,  as  we  shall  presently  observe. 

There  are  only  five  occasions  on  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  seems  to  have  been  thus  communicated,  and  in 
eadi  there  was  some  great  object  to  be  effected,  some 
signal  event  to  be  marked.  First,  it  occurred  on  the 
Dbay  of  Pentecost  Next,  on  the  return  of  the  Apostles 
from  the  Jewish  council  to  their  brethren,  (ti?«  Idtd^.) 
.The  third  extraordinary  descent  was  on  St.  Paul,  for, 
although  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  may  be  certainly 
inferred,  as  well  from  the  expressions,  that  he  was 
."  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  was  "  not  a  whit 
•behind  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,"  as  fit)m  the  uni- 
formity in  the  mode  of  appointing  and  empowering  the 
Apostles  in  other  respects.  If  our  Lord  thou^t  it  good 
to  returuTto  the  earth,  in  order  that  St.  Paul's  appoint- 
ment to  be  a  Witness  might  be  altogether  the  same  as 
was  that  of  the  others,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was 
invested  with  his  second  Apostolical  office,  the  Ministry 
^f  the  Spirit,  by  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  Spirit's 
manifestation  as  were  his  fellow  Ministers.  The  fourth 
occasion,  was  the  admission  of  the  first  Devout  Gentiles 
or  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  into  the  Church.  The  fifth, 
and  last  time  of  its  occurring,  as  far  as  sacred  testimony 
goes,  was  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  on  the  first  firuits  of 
•the  Idolatrous  Gentiles.  In  this  case,  also,  as  in  St. 
•Paul's,  it  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  occasion  being 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Devout  Gentiles,  taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiar 
expression  which  is  used  in  the  narrative  of  that  event, 
viz.  that  *'  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,**  an 
expression  which  certainly  seems  to  have  been  appro- 
priated to  this  mode  of  communication. 

On  all  other  occasions,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

.was  such  as  our  Lord  alluded  to,  when  he  said  to  Nico- 

.demus,  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 

•hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 

Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;   so  is  every  one  that  is 

•bom  of  the  Spirit."     In  other  words,  its  operation  was 

not  accompanied  by  any  impression  on  the  senses.     It 

was  known  only  by  Us  effects.  But,  the  effects  themselves 

being  partly  sensible  and  extraoidinary,  it  was  still  in 

one  sense  a  palpable  communication.     The  Apostles 

laid  their  hands  on  the  disciples,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 


was  given.    The  gifts  which  IbHowed  in  this,  as  in  the  Ap«toU 
former  case,  were  various,   and  imparted  la  different     % 
degrees,  as  will  be  more  distinctly  pointed  oat  as  we  ^^^^^ 
proceed.     It  docs  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been!^^^ 
attended  with  all  the  effects  or  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  as,  ^^ 
for  instance,  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  was  confined  to  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  con- 
veyed by  the  former  manifestation  of  the  Comforter. 
The  gifts  which  it  did  convey  were  moreover,  as  &r  as 
we  can  judge,  imparted  in  a  lower  degree. 

This  communication  of  the  Spirit  appears  to  hare 
been  dispensed  indiscriminately  to  all  believers.  All 
who  were  Baptized,  either  at  the  time  of  tiieir  Baptism, 
or  as  soon  afterwards  as  an  c^portanity  offered,  were 
favoured  through  the  Apostles  with  '*  some  spiritual 
gift."  Hence  the  desire  so  earnestly  expressed  by  SL 
Paul,  to*  be  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  impart  to 
them  this  their  right  and  privilege.*  The  members  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  been  baptized,  but  not  by  an 
Apostle,  and  had  as  yet  therefore  no  opportunity 
of  receiving  this  seal  of  th«r  Baptism— this  evidence 
which  it  was  thought  good  to  grant  to  every  member 
of  the  early  Church,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was  indeed 
a  portion  of  that  edifice  which  wan  the  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  the  natural, 
ordinary  and  proper  descent,  was  t|a],  although  iiisena- 
ble.  So  to  the  Israelites,  the  Pillar  of  fire,  and  the  Flame 
of  the  Shechinah,  were  long  left  visible  even  to  all, 
until  a  belief  in  the  divine  existence  amongst  them 
had  been  not  only  proved  as  an  object  of  faith,  but 
familiarized  into  an  habitual  impression. 

Various  terms  occur  in  the  New  Testament  ei-Gj^^^«' 
pressive  of  the  offices  and  powers  with  whidi  the  Holy  ^* 
Spirit  thus  invested  the  members  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  We  read  of  the  word  of  Wisdom,  and  die 
word  of  Knowledge,  of  Prophecy,  Discerning  of  Spirits, 
the  Utterance  and  the  Interpretation  of  languages,  be- 
sides Teaching,  Faith,  and  several  other  names  which 
served  the  temporary  purpose  of  maricing  a  minute 
subdivision  of  Ministerial  qualifications,  which  it  would 
be  impossible,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  for  us  now  to  ascer- 
tain. To  a  certain  extent,  however,  this  enumeration  A*^^ 
of  gifts  is  not  unedifying  to  suoeeeding  Ages.  In  the  ^^^^^ 
number  of  persons  gifted,  and  still  mcnne,  perhaps,  in 
the  distribution  of  endowments,  we  are  presented  at 
least  with  a  fact,  which  makes  it  morally  impossible 
that  the  inspired  persona  could  either  have  imposed  on 
themselves  or  on  others.  When  enthusiasm  and  fr- 
naticism  spread  themselves,  the  symptoms  are  uoifonn. 
That  morbid  sympathy,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Mord 
Conductor  of  the  delusion,  requires  that  it  should  be  so. 
One  man's  pretension  to  **  discern  spirits"  nuiy  act  on 
the  heated  imagination  of  another,  until  that  oUier  sap- 
poses  that  he  too  is  endued  with  the  same  fiiculty;  but 
this  would  never  lead  him  to  fancy  himsdf  learned  in  a 
foreign  language.  On  considering  the  manner,  too,  in 
^ich  the  various  terms  are  used,  together  with  Uieir 
previous  and  ordinary  import,  we  are  not  a  little  guided 
in  our  view  of  the  economy  of  the  Christian  Society, 

•  "  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  yoa  some  SpiriteM 
gift,  to  the  end  thai  yf  may  be  ettabfithed,-  Ram.  ch.  i.  v.  II.  V'^T 
other  texts  of  Scripture  may  be  added,  in  cotifirmatioo  of  this  i^^ 
e,  g.  the  same  Apostle,  in  Ephe:  i.  13,  14,  speaka  genera/lif  of  be- 
lievers, that  they  "  were  scaled  with  the  Spint  of  Promise,  which  a 
the  earnest  of  our  Inheritance."  St.  Joho^s  words  an  still  fflore  ip- 
plicable :  «  Htnhy  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  ia  « 
because  He  hath^tVeft  us  of  His  Spirit.**  Ch.  iv.  v.  13. 
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during  this  interesfciDir  period  of  its  incompleteness  and 
infancy,  and  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  character- 
istic endowments  of  those  at  least  who  held  the  highest 
rank.  Some  occasional  use  will  accordingly  be  made 
,of  this  source  of  information.  The  word  of  Wisdom, 
for  instance,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  to  mean  that  in- 
sight into  the  true  import  of  Christ's  Ministry  which  it 
jbelonged  to  the  Apostles  more  especially  to  possess, 
and  which,  as  was  before  observed,  they  were  without 
until  they  received  it  of  the  Spirit.  .  Such  an  interprer 
tation  is  fair  and  reasonable ;  because  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  it  as  '*  the  hidden  Wisdom,**  as  if  to  intimate,  that 
its  subject  was  those  things  which  had  been  hidden 
even  from  the  Apostles.  One  of  these  points,  and  the 
most  remarkable,  is  called,  by  the  same  Apostle,  *'  the 
Wisdom  of  God."  "  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  but  unto  them  which  are 
.called,  the  Power  of  Qod,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God." — 
Again,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  of  Know- 
ledge was  an  expression  used  to  denote  Sacred  Lore — 
Imowledge  of  the  scheme  of  past  Revelations  recorded 
in  Scripture,  their  reference  to  Christianity,  and,  per^ 
haps,  their  connection  and  ^tension  through  futurity, 
jsuch  as  appears  in  the  Reodatioru  of  St.  John.  This 
gifl  is  accordingly  described,  both  as  unlocking  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Prophets,  wherein  was  the  Mystery 
that  was  kept  from  Ages,  but  was  then  made  manifest, 
and  also  as  that  whereby  the  ancient  Prophets  had 
foreseen  this  Mystery. 

Without  pursuing  these  remarks  further,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  these  two  gifls  seem  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  have  been  distin- 
guished, the  former  from  Teaching,  the  latter  from 
Prophecy,  on  this  very  account;  the  Apostles  possessing 
so  much  clearer  views  of  Christ's  Ministry  and  of  the 
future  state  of  the  Church,  as  to  entitle  their  endow- 
ments to  names  distinct  from  Teaching  and  Prophecy. 

And  this  leads  us  back  to  the  topic  which  suggested 
these  remarks,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  filling  the  Apostles  and  their  company 
each  with  his  proper  gifls.  This  then  being  the  first, 
not  only  of  the  five  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  but  of 
all  its  manifestations  as  Guide  and  Comforter,  the 
propriety  of  a  visible  and  symbolical  descent  is  easily 
perceived.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the 
office  of  Apostle  was  twofold:  first,  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment from  Christ  as  His  Witness;  secondly,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Minister  of  the 
Word — expounder  and  preacher  of  the  word  of  Wis- 
dom and  the  word  of  Knowledge.  In  his  former 
capacity  he  bore  testimony  to  facU^  which  he  was 
qualified  to  do  whether  he  understood  the  import  of 
those  facts  or  not.  In  his  after  character  he  became 
also  an  expounder  of  the  true  character  of  those  facts* 
To  qualify  the  Apostles  for  the  former,  it  was  requisite 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  that  they  should  be  in  con« 
stant  attendance  on  the  Lord  ;*  for  that  of  others,  that 
they  should  possess  the  power  of  working  Miracles. 
Both  these  qualifications  therefore  they  derived  from 

*  What  good  end  was  probably  attained,  by  qualifying  them  to  be 
Witnesses  of  the  Facts  before  they  were  even  moderately  acquainted 
^ith  the  Doctrines  depending  on  them  ?  The  question  may  be  partly 
answered,  by  considering  how  important  it  was  that  the  Apostles  should 
not  begin  to  preach  Christianitv  too  soon.  With  this  object  in  view, 
whenever  our  Lord  was  more  tnan  usually  explicit  with  them  or  with 
others.  His  disclosure  was  accompanied  with  a  cbvge  *'  that  they 
fhottld  tell  no  man." 


our  Lord  Himself.  At  His  command  they  left  all  and  ApostoKc 
followed  Him  while  on  earth,  and  before  His  departure  ^^ 
received  the  power  of  performing  signs  and  wonders.  #r^**^j*'^ 
Still,  as  the  office  of  testifying  was  not  to  begin  until 
the  new  Dispensation  was  opened  by  the  Spirit,  they 
were  commanded  to  wait  for  that  event  So  that  the 
first  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  to  hare  been 
made  in  its  most  illustrious  and  striking  form,  first  ,aa 
a  sig^  that  that  great  period  was  come,  and  next  for 
the  purpose  of  ordaining  the  Apostles  as  the  chief 
Ministers  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  ordination  Jesus  may 
have  alluded,  when  He  told  them  and  others  that  they 
should  be  Baptized  with  the  Baptism  wherewith  He 
had  been  baptized,  and  also  when  He  spoke  of  a  King- 
dom for  the  Apostles,  as  His  Father  had  prepared  one 
for  Him,  and  that  they  should  sit  upon  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

From  this  period  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow- 
labourers  appear  in  their  full  course  of  duty.  On  a  sin- 
gle address  fi-om  Peter  three  thousand  were  converted. 
Baptized,  and  gifted  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereby 
admitted  to  the  constant  instruction  of  the  Apostles^ 
and  the  Communion  of  the  Church.  These  religious 
duties  were  performed  in  private  houses,*  and  by  them 

^  KsT  •7»«f,  as  opposed  to  the  Temple  service,  of  which  mention  is 
made  immediately  alter. 

The  expression,  taken  in  connection  with  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  Church,  may  however  imply  more,  as  the  following  considera- 
tions show.  At  this  time  th<  believers  were  more  in  number  than 
three  thousand,  and  besides  the  regular  increase  which  was  going  on 
from  day  today,  about  five  thousand  were  shortly  after  added  at  once: 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  private  house,  (and  those  of  the 
Christians  must  have  been  amon^  the  humblest,)  could  have  had  an 
upper  room,  or  any  place  within  its  precincts,  capable  of  containing  so 
large  a  number.  And  if  any  such  house  there  were,  still  it  is  eaually 
difficult  Xp  understand,  how  such  a  crowd  of  suspected  persons  snould 
have  been  allowed*  in  the  irritable  state  of  the  Jewish  Antichristtan 
spirit,  to  assemble  thus  regularly  for  prayer  and  other  Christian 
intercourse. 

Is  it  not  likely,  or  rather  certain,  that  the  Church  almost  from  the  6rst 
must  have  been  divided  into  several  congregational  If  so,  each  must 
have  had  one  at  least  to  preside,  and  also  some  one  place  of  worship.  • 

This  supposition  furnishes  a  key  to  many  expressions  of  the  New 
Testament,  some  of  which  are  of  no  very  obvious  import.  St.  Paul  is 
said  before  his  conversion  to  have  entered  ««m-«1  rtitt  Jtrntin,  haling 
men  and  women  to  prison.  Now,  where  was  an  inquisitor  so  likely 
to  go  in  search  of  Christians  as  into  their  ordinary  places  of  meetings 
and  what  would  more  naturally  express  these  than  the  term  «vvr  •7jM«f 
— the  houses,  i.  e.  the  houses  of  Phiyer.  St.  Paul  sends  to  the 
Corinthians  the  salutation  of  Aquila  and  PriaciUa  and  of  ^  the  Churdi 
which  is  in  their  hcmte"  May  it  not  here  too  be  meant  that  theirs 
was  a  house  so  used,  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  Church,  and  wa^ 
appropriated  to  a  particular  congregation?  Similar  expressiomi 
suggesting  the  same  interpretation  will  readily  occur  to  th*  reader  of 
the  New  Testament. 

But,  now,  if  this  be  so,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  assembly  of  the 
whole  Church,  suoh  as  took  place  at  Jerusalem  when  the  famous 
Decree  was  issued)  Supposing  such  an  assembly  to  have  been  held 
tif6  dh,  (for  no  private  room  could  have  contained  them,)  still  it  is 
almost  absurd  to  suppose  that  their  meeting  would  have  been  allowed 
to  proceed  without  molestation ;  and  the  more  public  we  suppose  such 
a  meeting  to  be  rendered  from  the  numbers  composing  it,  the  greater 
the  difficulty.  • 

One  solution  naturally  presents  itself,  Why  may  not  some  one  Order 
in  the  Church  have  been  called  the  Churcn  nmr'  ti/tx^f  —have  con- 
ducted the  internal  aifairs  of  the  whole  Society  of  which  they  were 
a  part, — have  represented  it  in  its  intercourse  with  other  Churches. 
Perhaps  each  presiding  Elder  took  the  sense  of  his  own  congreeation, 
and  then  the  matter  in  question  was  decided  by  a  meeting  oi  these 
Elders  and  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles  themselves  might  either  have 
belonged  to  some  one  privileged  congregation,  such  as  the  original  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  have  been  divided.  The  latter  is  Uie  more 
probable ;  Peter  and  John  are  said  to  have  returned  after  their  release 
n*om  prison  uV  r»vf  HUvt,  and  perhaps  their  preaching  together  may 
have  arisen  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  they  were  attached  to 
the  same  meeting. 
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Nevertiidess,  as  Jewmk  citizens  they 
cootimifld  to  frequent  the  Temple.  Thns  Peter  and 
John  when  they  wronght  the  celebrated  Miracle  on  the 
nmn  faune  from  his  biitfa,  did  it  as  they  were  enterin|^ 
the  Beaatiiul  Gate  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  This  and 
•ther  instances  whidi  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the 
History  of  the  Apostles,  clearly  show  that  for  a  time, 
tiuit  is,  as  long^  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity 
lemained,  Jewish  converts  were  expected  to  conform  ta 
the  ceivmouiab  of  the  Law,  not  indeed  as  Chrutiam^ 
hot  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  inter- 
fared  not  with  existing  institutions,  further  than  they 
iMre  incompatible  with  the  Gospel  faith  and  practice. 
The  Jew  remaioed,  as  far  as  regarded  conformity  to  the 
eofltoffls  and  habits  of  his  country  and  sect,  still  a  Jew, 
ncn  after  his  conversion.  The  Devout  Gentile  likewise, 
although  received  into  the  Christian  Society,  was  stiH 
not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  to  retain  his  customs 
as  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  and  as  such  to  abstain  from 
thfaigs  offered  to  idols,  from  fornication,  and  from 
Mood.  The  converted  Idolater,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
Ml  ^ne  to  eat  of  meat  offered  to  Idols,  and  to  violate 
who  the  mere  ceremonial  parts  of  God's  superseded 
di^ensatioB.  To  have  attached  any  spiritual  grace  to 
these  ordinances  would,  indeed,  in  the  Jewish  convert 
Jbave  been  a  sin,  and  was  forbidden ;  to  have  sought  a 
Mler  participation  in  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  ritual 
oonmonion,  under  an  idea  that  they  could  render  *^the 
comers  thereunto  perfect,^  would  have  been  equally 
sinful  in  the  converted  Proselyte  of  the  Gate ;  and  the 
Mnirerted  Idolater  ^so,  although  free  to  east  of  meat 
offered  to  Idols,  and,  in  short,  to  enjoy  from  the  first  the 
fuB  •*  liberty"  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  sinned,  if  there 
.were  so  much  of  the  taint  of  old  superstition  remaining 
m  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  fed  that  while  he  eat 
wmd  associated  with  the  revellers  an  evil  being  was 
receiving  his  homage — or  that  while  he  was  indulging 
In  any  act  indifferent  and  innocent  in  itself  it  was  too 
strongly  associated  in  his  mind  with  g^lty  Hieaning,  to 
be  indiflerent  ami  innocent  to  him.  Regard  to  the 
IMings  of  weaker  and  more  scrupulous  brethren  might 
in  some  instances  render  more  restraint  requisite,  but 
these  were  the  main  clauses  of  the  charter  of  Christian 
liberty  as  it  stood  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


§  ^iseeiid  eairmnriimmry  nhmmfadaUmi  of  iht  Mofy  Okoai. 

Peter  hflals  The  wonderful  success  of  Peter's  first  addrass,  and 
the  lame  the  eieot  of  the  Minele  which  had  been  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  J«fa«  end  himselfl  soon  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Rulers.  The  cripple  whose  limbs 
had  been  restored,  clinging  round  the  Apostles,  detained 
them  as  they  were  prooe«ling  to  join  the  puUic  aer* 
fioe,  while  ^e  people  as  they  arrived  for  the  same  pur- 
pose flocked  round  and  formed  a  crowd.    The  High 

Bat,  agvib,  if  the  anombHes  of  the  Primitive  Christians  wer«  held  in 
separate  houses,  tvhat  shall  we  say  oi'  the  descent  of  t)ie  Holy  Spirit 
OB  the  retnm  of  Ptter  and  John  from  the  Sanhedrim  ?  Was  it  a  par« 
tial  faTovr  and  net  eitended  to  the  whole  Church  f  This  follows 
necessarily,  and  is  in  itself  not  unlikely.  A  particular  manifestation 
of  God*s  Spirit,  in  which  the  endowments  conferred  were  of  a  superior 
kind,  was  Hkely  to  be  limited.  Certainly  the  term  rUt  iImvi,  which 
is  nsed  to  denote  the  congregation  to  which  they  returned,  seems  to 
imply  a  particular  class  of  Christians.  'Hiose  who  consider  it  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  original  one  hundred  and  twenty,  will  see  an 
cMotts  reason  for  the  privUege  in  the  circumstance,  that  they  were 
fdlow«labourers  mth  the  Apostles  and  fellow-disciples  of  Uie  Lord 
JesQS  Himself.  At  all  events,  it  would  he  nothing  strange  that  this 
iign  sihould  be  given  only  to  that  congregation  to  which  those  Apostlea 
were  attached  whose  ministry  was  the  occasion  of  it. 


Triest  and  dn^  Police  officer  hearings  the  distdriMnee  Apotfb 
came  out,  and,  assisted  by  the  Sadduoees,  seized  the    ^ 
persons  who  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  ^Tt'^ 
tumult,  and  interruption  of  the  puUic  wonfaip.    Peter  Ww 
was  already  fiv  advanced  in  a  harangue,  ia  whi^,  as  ^N^^ 
tn  the  last,  he  was  fiilfiUing  bis  office  of  Witness,  and 
inviting  his  countrymen  to  Baptism  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  when  John  and  himself  were  arrested  and  im» 
prisoned.     Next  morning  they  were  brought  before  the 
Rulers  and  Elders,  who  liad  assembled  at  Jerusalem  for 
examination  of  the  culprits.    The  lame  man  was  m 
attendance,  and  his  evidence  secured  them  from  the 
diarge  of  imposture.     But  the  influence  which  their 
doctrine  was  graining,   was    more    alarming  to  the 
Council  than  any  crime  which  could  have  beoi  laid  to 
their  charge.    l%ree  tiiousand  converts  had  been  made 
by  their  first  appeal ;  by  this  second,  notwithstanding  the 
interruption,  five  thousand  more  were  added :  and  in  tfa^ 
interval  no  day  had  passed  without  the  Hdy  Spirit 
giving  proof  of  divine  power  and  caxe  in  bringing  those 
qualified  into  the  Church.  .  They  were  dismissed  there- 
fore firom  the  Council  with  repeated  vramings,  that  if 
they  continued  to  preach  **  as  Witnesses  of  Jesus  ^  they 
did  it  at  their  peril.    It  was  on  their  return  to  their 
party,  and  while  all  were  engaged  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, that  the  symbol  of  the  Spirif  b  communicatiaa 
was  recognised,  and  his  second  descent  was  manifested. 

An  extraordinary  display  on  this  occasion  was  ob- 
viously in  unison  witji  the  rest  of  that  divine  Person's 
Ministry.  Thus  it  fell  on  the  first  Devout  Gentile  con* 
verts.  Thus  it  fell  also,  (as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,)  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  on  tiie  first  Idolaters  vho 
embraced  Christianity.  The  first  fiuits  of  the  Jewish 
conversion  would  naturally  seem  to  require  a  conres- 
pondiug  blessing  and  honouring  of  the  Spirit. 

Of  those  on  whom  this  descent  of  the  Comforter  ^^ 
(roO  wapaKX^Tov)  produced  the  most  striking  effects,  g^^w 
Barnabas  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  derive  his  &miliar 
name  from  the  circumstance,  (v<oi-  7rapaK\^<r€W9,)  and 
to  deserve  especial  notice  from  the  brief  Historian  of  the 
event.  Beyond  the  rest,  periiaps,  he  then  received  the 
fiill  endowments  of  an  Apostle,  and  was  thenceforth  qua- 
lified for  the  occasion  when  he  was  called  on  to  act  as 
one,  in  conjunction  with  St.  PauL  Hiat  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  Witness  bad  been  already  ascertained,  was 
suggested  as  probable  in  the  remarks  on  Matthias's 
election.  In  the  present  instance,  the  application  of 
that  singular  title  to  him,  ^  the  son  of  consolation**-- 
the  record  too  of  certain  little  circumstances  of  his 
history,  such  as  that  he  was  a  Levite — of  a  Cyprian 
family-^all  seem  to  denote,  that  something  had  at  tbis 
time  occurred,  and  was  alluded  to  respecting  him, 
which  was  important  in  the  History  of  the  Church— 
something  Which  distinguished  him  from  the  number  of 
those,  who  no  less  than  he,  sold  their  possessions,  and 
laid  the  money  at  the  Aposfles*  feet.  The  interpreta- 
tion subjoined  to  the  word  Barnabas  explains  this,  and 
serves  perhaps  to  point  out,  what  is  not  elsewhere 
alluded  to,  the  time  and  occasion  of  his  Inspiratioa 
and  Appointment  as  an  Apostle. 

The  ca»e  of  Ananiat  and  Safpkira. 

Among  those  who,  like  Barnabas,  converted  their 
possessions  into  mone^,  and  placed  the  anaount  at  tfat 
disposal  of  the  Apostles,  appeared  Ananias  and  hii 
wife  Sapphire.  They,  hosrever,  are  said  to  ''hsm 
kept  back  part  of  the  price,''  and  thereby  to  have  *"  lied 
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Histoiy.  to  the  Holy  Ghost'*  For  which  crime  tb«  Spirit  of  God, 
as  if  to  vindicate  His  authority  as  ruler  in  the  new  Dis- 
pensation, smote  them  publicly  and  separately  with  death* 
As  their  case  involves  two  interesting  quf^tions,  in 
the  solution  of  which  all  are  not  agreed,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  pause,  and  to  consider  the  incident  with  reference 
to  both  of  these  inquiries.  The  one  is,  the  Cooununity 
of  Goods  among  the  Primitive  Christians,  the  other,  the 
Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  As  the  two  subjects  are  by 
this  event  accidentally  thrown  together,  so  by  their  con* 
eurrence  they  seem  to  illustrate  and  explain  each  other. 
Most  commentators  and  Ecclesiastical  writers  have 
represented  this  Community  of  Goods,  as  implying  a 
among  the  Ui^fni  resignation  of  all  private  and  individual  pro-* 
Christians,  P^^^* — ^^^  surrendering  his  all  to  the  public,  and  all 
receiving  from  the  common  stock  what  was  requisite 
for  their  support  What  end  would  have  been  gained 
by  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand ;  and  to  meet  the 
question  coucenung  its  inutility,  and  also  its  impracti- 
cabiUty,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  custom  was 
from  ccortain  peculiar  drcumstanees  rendered  necessarj 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem^  but  did  not  extend  to 
other  Churches.  But  that  such  was  not  the  costom^ 
even  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  proved  from 
this  very  instance.  For  Petec  expresdy  reminds  Ana«> 
nias,  that  he  had  noten^^tatioD  to  commit  this  crime  of 
fiilsehood,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  called  on  merely  as 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Society  to  sell  his  property, 
or,  if  sold,  to  bestow  any  of  it  on  the  Church. .  "  While 
it  remained*  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  wa» 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  powet  ?^  The  XXXVIIIth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the 
mischievous  tenets  of  the  early  Anab^ists,  merely 
disavows  the  obligation  of  Christians  aa  such,  to  sur*^ 
lender  their  property  to  the  Church,  without  adopting, 
(as  was  indeed  uncalled  for,)  any  explanation  of  the 
Primitive  custom^  The  difficulty,  however,  under  which 
the  ordinary  view  ol  it  laboured,  has  not  escaped  the 
learned  Modieim,  who,  in  a  separate  Treatise  published 
amoBff  his  smaller  works,  attempts  to  prove  that  St. 
Luke  s  account  implies  a  oonununity  of  me,  and  not  of 
jKMMMton, — that  the  supply  of  what  was  needed  by  the 
Society  and  by  individuals,  was  acknowledged  by  all  as 
a  bounden  duty  and  unanimously  complied  with.  But 
here^  again,  the  case  of  Ananias,  of  Barnabas,  and  in- 
deed all  the  others  proves,  that  from  whatever  motive 
they  contributed,  they  resigned  not  a  part,  but  aU  of 
theur  property.  Else,  wherein  the  offence  of  Ananias? 
The  following  suggestion  then  may  perhaps  be  more 
satisfactory. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Ministeia  of 
the  Word,  including  the  Apostles,  were  maintained  out 
of  this  pubUc  purse.  If  some,  like  St  Paul,  relieved  it 
by  daily  labour,  his  own  words  prove  that  they  were 
not  required  to  do  so.  And  why  were  they  thus  main* 
tained  ?  Because,  no  doubt,  tft^y  had  in  strict  conformity 
with  oar  Lord's  words  forsaken  lands,  houses,  and  all 
their  goods  fior  His  sake,  fat  His  service.  '*  Sell  all 
that  thou  hast  and  follow  me,"  may  perhaps  ^tly  de- 
■cribe  the  first  qoaiification  of  one  who  was  to  have, 
for  the  most  part,  no  certain  abode,  and  whose  time  and- 
attention  were  necessarily  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
pursuits  of  gain,  and  even  irom  the  ordinary  cares  for 
the  morrow.  From  tlie  character,  then,  in  which  the 
original  preachers  of  Christianity  present  themselves  to 
our  notice,  from  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  those 
who  should  forsake  lands,  houses,  &c.  for  His  sake  and 
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the  Ge^»el,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  all  did  receive   Apottdie 
su{^rt  from  the  public  fund — from  these  circumstancea   p^^'. 
taken  together,  does  it  not  seem  likely,  that  a  resigns*  i/IhcJ^BiS^ 
tion  of  all  individual  and  separate  property  into  the ,  ^ 

Apostles'  hands,  was  the  first  step  taken  by  those  who  ^ 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Ministry  ? — ^the  pledge,  that 
they  having  now  foryaken  all,  were  ready  to  fi>Uow  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  ?  On  this  pledge,  perhaps  then* 
they  were  pot  into  office  by  the  Apostles,  their  othev 
quiUifieations  having  been  at  the  same  time  aacertaineii 
by  the  power  of  disoeming  Spirits. 

One  remaric  there  is,  certainly,  in  St  laike's  acconn^ 
which  may  be  copsidered  by  some  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  suggestion.  He  states,  that  on  the  second  me* 
nifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *'  -dU  who  liad  lande 
and  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  in  the  amount'' 
But  when  we  remember  the  Prophetic  exclamation  of 
the  Psalmist  "  The  Lord  spake,  and  great  was  the 
number  of  the  Preachers,"  and  consi<kr  how  many 
were  reqaiied  ncvw  for  the  dispersion  of  the  firitb,  this 
in  a  aoeidljf  of  poor  Wioi  cannot  imply  a  very  diqm>^ 
portionate  number.  Add  to  tliia,  that  the  statement  of 
their  bringing  in  their  money  to  the  Apostles,  by  do 
means  im^es  that  it  was  in  all  instances  aeeepled.  la 
the  general  excitement  produced  by  two  rapidly  sno* 
otsstve  manifestatiens  ef  the  Holy  Ghoet  and  of  ita  Gifta^ 
all  may  have  msbed  eagerly  to  claim  employment  in  a 
swice  so  endently  divine,  and  so  gknrioosly  saoctioned 
by  God.  All  who  had  property  wcradd  nateraUy  hsnre 
tbRMrn  it  up,  as  a  pledge  that  they  weie  ready  to  be 
enq^oyed,  leaving  the  Apostles  Mad  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
guided  them  to  decide  whether  Am  ofler  of  theuMelvee 
would  be  accepted. 

So  considering  the  matter,  the  crime  of  Ananias  and  Sin  againtt! 
Sapphire  assumes  a  very  peculiar  diaraeter.  They  ^J^  Boly 
songlit  to  obtain  the  office  of  Ministry,  and  the  Spiri*  ^'^^^ 
tual  gifts  and  privileges  attadied  to  it  vnder  a  fidae 
pretence.  Hie  pledge  which  they  gave,,  in  ofieringv  as 
their  all,  only  a  portion  of  their  proper^  to  the  Apo^ 
ties,  as  the  Agenta  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  e  haUd 
teat  applied  to  the  omniscience  of  God  in  faao  present 
government  of  the  Church,  e  practical  lie  unto  the  God 
of  Tmth.  Theirs  was  not  a  negmUm.  but  «  pomUm 
ofience  agahiat  the  Holy  Spirit;  not  fike  other  stnOr  cb^ 
aetof  dmbedunoe^  bnloneof  aggnmnm;  andaesodi 
perimpa  fidUng  under  that  Denomination  of  iHneh. 
Christ  had  said,  that  they  should  not  be  fingiveB* 
'*  neither  w  ihu  world,  neither  in  the  world  lo  comeJ* 
Their  awful  sentence  might  have  been  twofiild  in  ita 
eftcta,  the  one  tenqpond,  the  ether  eternal;  the  one  for 
the  crime  of  treaaon,  in  attempting  to  comipt  the  pure 
constitntionefthe  Church,  the  o^rfi>r  the  sin  of  bla» 
phemj  against  the  onmiaetettt  God. 

That  besides  this  consecration  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ministers'  property  to  the  aervieeof  the  Church,  frequent 
tmd  laige  oontribotions  were  made  by  olheie  cannot  be 
donbted,  Mosheim's  intemretation,  therefore,  as  ap* 
pficable  to  the  great  body  of  Chii8tiena»  is  undoubtedly 
tnie,  that  with  them  it  waa  a  commnnity  of  we,  not  of 
p&mmiotu  Besides  the  Ministers,  the  Poor  were  sup-^ 
plied  fixmi  tiua  fimd ;  and  especial  mention  is  made  of 
**  the  Widows,"  if  indeed  these  were  not  rather  an  Order 
of  Ministers  than  part  of  the  Poor.  More  properiy*. 
perliaps,  they  bdbnged  te  both  classes^  As  Deaceaee* 
aes  wwe  eariy  required  in  the  Churdu  it  seems  most 
natural  that  those  females  who,  from  their  poverty  and 
widowhood,  were  deriving  support  fi^m  the  Church, 
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History,  should  be  employed  in  this  capacity,  according  to  the 
Apostle's  precept,  "  he  who  labours  not,  neither  shall 
he  eat.**  The  name  of  Deaconesses  might  not  have 
been  given  them  for  some  time  after  they  exercised  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  Order,  for  they  are  called 
"Widows  before  the  term  Deacon  even  appears  in  the 
jicts.  Wherein  their  service  connsted,  may  be  suffi* 
dently  understood  from  the  office  of  Deacons,  which 
will  be  next  considered.  It  may  be  enough  to  observe, 
that  their  Order  was  requisite  in  the  first  promulgation 
of  Christianity;  because  the  frequent  intercourse  between 
Male  Catechists  and  the  young  Female  Catechumens 
might  have  brought  a  scandal  on  the  Church.  In  the 
East,  where  the  strict  separation  between  male  and 
female  society  was  then  as  now  proyerbial,  this  measure 
was  quite  indispensable. 

§  Appointment  of  the  Seven  Deacons, 

The  terrible  display  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  in  the 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  was  succeeded  by  many 
illustrious  Miracles,  performed  through  the  Apostle 
Peter.  In  frequency,  and  perhaps  in  their  extraordi* 
nary  character,  they  equalled  our  Lord's,  agreeably  to 
His  promise,  *'  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I 
do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
he  do."*  For  the  line  of  difference  between  them,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  fbnner  remarks,  as  well  as  for  the 
probable  reason,  why,  during  this  first  period  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  dispensation,  this  Apostle's  Ministry  was  so  pro- 
minent.  This  latter  point,  as  one  of  some  importance, 
will  be  again  adverted  to.  The  effect  of  all  this  was 
what  might  be  expected.  The  number  of  converts 
daily  increased,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  exas- 
perated. The  Apostles  were  again  imprisoned,  scourged, 
and  threatened  with  heavier  vengeance.  But  God  re- 
leased them  by  his  Angels  |  and,  in  proportion  to  their 
need,  His  Spirit  emboldened  and  guided  them,  and  '*  His 
strength  was  made  perfect  in  weakness."  But  the 
storm  was  now  only  gathering. 

'  Meanwhile  within  the  Church  itself  were  displayed 
some  slight  symptoms  of  discontent,  which  deserve  to 
be  noticed  particularly,  on  account  of  the  measure  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  The  complaint  is  called  **  a  mur- 
muring of  we  Gh'ecians  (or  foreign  Jews)  against  the 
Hebrews,  (or  native  Jews,)  because  their  H^idovn  were 
neglected  in  the  daily  ministration."  Who  these  widows 
were  has  already  been  suggested ;  and  if  the  suggestion; 
that  they  were  Deaconesses,  be  admitted,  the  grounds 
of  the  complaint  may  be  readily  surmised.  As  the 
greater  share  of  duty  would  at  this  time  devolve  on  the 
Hebrew  Widows  or  Deaconesses,  they  might  have  been 
paid  more  liberally,  as  their  services  seemed  to  require^ 
and  hence  the  discontent. 

This,  it  is  true,  supposes  that  the  Order  of  Deacons 
and  Deaconesses  already  existed,  and  may  seem  at  first 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  murmuring  Deacons  were  appointed. 
It  does  not  however  really  contradict  it ;  for  evidently 
some  dUpemers  there  must  have  been ;  and  if  so,  either 
the  Apostles  must  have  officiated  as  Deacons,  or  fecial 
Deacons  there  must  have  been,  by  whatever  name  they 
went.  That  the  Apostles  did  not  officiate,  is  plain  from 
(he  tenour  of  the  narrative,  which  indicates  that  the  ap- 
peal was  made  to  them,  and  that  they  excused  themselves 

*  St.  John,  ch.  xiv.  v.  12. 
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from  presiding  personally  at  the  **  mirijstratlort,"  (as  ApostoEc 
was    probably    desired   by    the   discontented  party,)     A^ 
alleging  that  it  was  incompatible  with  their  proper  du-  ^^^^ 
ties.     "  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  Hit  toord  l!'^'^"* 
of  God^  and  serve  tables.*    This  very  assertion,  then, ' 
Is  proof  certain  that  they  did  not  officiate.    Again,  on 
reading  over  the  names  of  the  seven  Deacons,  we  find 
them  all  of  the  Grecian  or  Hellenistic  party.    Stephen, 
Philip,  Prochorus»  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas.and  Nico- 
las, the  last  of  whom  is  expressly  described  as  a  prose- 
lyte of  Antioch.     Now  this  surely  would  have  produced 
a  murmuring  of  the   Hebrews  against  the  Grecians, 
unless  they  had  already  some  in  office  interested  in 
looking  afler  their  rights.     With  these  presumptions  in 
favour  of   a  previous  appointment   of  Deacons,  we 
should  rather  say  then,  that  these  seven  were  added  to 
Che  former  number  because  of  the  complaint. 

All  that  is  thus  far  intimated  of  their  office  is,  that 
they  were  employed  in  the  daily  distribution  of  the 
alms  and  the  stipends  due  from  the  public  fund 
Whether  even  at  the  first  their  duties  were  limited  to 
this  department  of  service*  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 
Of  this  portion  of  their  duties  we  are  now  informed ; 
obviously,  because  to  the  unsatisfactory  mode  in  which 
this  had  been  hitherto  performed  it  was  owing,  that  the 
new  appointment  took  place,  and  that  the  subject  was 
noticed  at  all.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  young  men  who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  who  are  described  as 
**  ready*'  in  attendance,  were  of  the  same  Order ;  in  other 
words.  Deacons  by  office,  if  not  by  name.  What  may 
serve  to  confirm  this  view  of  it  is,  the  opposition  be- 
tween what  would  seem  to  have  been  their  original 
title,  and  another  Order  in  the  Church.  Hiey  are 
called  "  Juniors"  and  "young  men,**  (veunepot  and 
v^ayiffKoi,)  terras  so  strongly  opposed  to  Presbyters  or 
Elders,  as  to  incline  one  at  the  first  glance  to  consider 
them  as  expressive  of  the  two  Orders  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Seniors  and  the  Juniors,  the  wpeafivrepot  £uicoyoi 
and  the  vetvrepot  ZittKovoi,  the  two  Orders,  in  short, 
which  at  length  received  the  fixed  and  perpetual  titles 
of  Presbyters  and  Deacons.t 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  supposing, 
that  when  the  same  term  Deacon  occurs  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  a  different  Order  of  men  is  intended ;  first, 
because  an  office  may  preserve  its  original  name  long 
after  the  duties  originally  attached  to  it  have  been 
changed ;  and,  secondly,  because  whatever  duties  may 
have  been  added  to  the  office  of  Deacons,  (and  that 
they  were  added  is  only  a  doubtful  inference,  drawn 
from  no  mention  being  made  of  them  before  the  wri- 
tings  of  St.  Paul,)  it  is  certain  that  the  duty  of  attend- 
ing to  the  Poor  was  for  several  centuries  attached  to 
it.  Even  afler  the  Deacons  ceased  to  hold  the  office  of 
Treasurers,  and  the  Bishops  began  to  receive  the  re- 
venues of  their  respective  Sees,  tihe  distribution  of  that 
portion  which  was  allotted  to  charity  still  passed  through 

t  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  althen^  the  terns  night  ks^e 
been  different  at  different  periodsi  yet  the  Writer  would  bare  Adopted 
tnte  oniy,  because  that  one  would  now  have  been  expressive  of  the 
class  as  it  existed  at  all  times.  But  the  case  is  not  necessarily  »• 
There  might  have  been  some  distinction  coincident  with  the  chaDge 
of  names,  which  ooeasioned  him  to  adopt  the  one  to  a  ecftaia  period 
of  his  history,  and  the  other  subaequently.  So  he  has  applied  (he  name 
of  Saul  to  the  great  Gentile  Apostle  in  the  early  part  of  the^^'^f 
and  afterwards  aa  invanably  that  of  Paul^  although  no  one  can  doubt 
the  identity  of  the  person. 
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History,  the  hands  of  the  Deacons.*    Hence  in  a  atill  later 
period,  the  title  of  Cardinal  Deacon ;  and  hence,  too, 
the  appropriation  of  the    tenn  Diaconim  «to    those 
Churches  wherein  alms  used  to  be  collected  and  dis 
tributed  to  the  Poor. 

Not  that  it  is  possible  to  point  out  with  any  thing 
like  precision,  the  course  of  duty  which  belonged  to  the 
Primitive  Deacons.  That  it  corresponded  entirely  with 
that  of  our  present  Order  of  Deacons  is  very  unlikely, 
whatever  analogy  be  allowed  froin  their  relative  situa- 
tion in  the  Church.  The  Church  itself  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  1st  century  was  a  shifting  and  pro- 
gressive institution,  and  their  duties  probably  underwent 
a  corresponding  change  and  modification.  If  we  were 
to  be  guided,  for  instance,  by  the  office  in  which  we  find 
the  "  young  men*'  (vcitfTc/toc)  engaged  when  the  dead 
bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  removed,  we 
should  say  that  they  performed  the  business  whidi  in 
the  present  day  would  devolve  on  the  inferior  attendants 
of  our  Churches.  I(  again,  we  were  to  judge  of  their 
'  character  from  the  occasion  in  which  we  find  them 
acting  as  stewards  of  the  Church  fund,  a  higher  station 
would  be  doubtless  assigned  to  them ;  but  still,  one  not 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Word, 
nor  approaching  more  to  the  sphere  of  duty  which  be- 
longs to  our  Deacons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instances 
of  Stephen  and  Philip  prove,  that  they  were  from  the 
first  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  Minis- 
try, although  not  in  the  highest. 

Afler  all,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  word  Deacon 
was  originally  applied,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  to  all 
the  Ministera  of  the  Gk>spel  estab1ishment.t  But  the 
Apostles  having  from  the  first  a  specific  title,  it  more 
properly  denoted  any  Minister  inferior  to  them, — any, 
however  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Between  these,  also,  there  soon  obtained  a  distinction. 
If  we  suppose,  then,  that  the  Seniors,  or  superior  class, 
were  distinguished  by  the  obvious  title  of  Elder  Deacons^ 
'  (vpeafivrepot  5iaicoi/o<,)  the  generic  and  unappropiated 
term  *'  Deacon*'  would  devolve  on  the  remaining  class. 
And  thus  the  present  Order  in  the  Church,  to  which  that 
name  is  applied,  may  be  truly  asserted  to  be  Deacons 
in  the  Apostolical  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  much  may  be  said  about  Deacons, 
both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  which  will  not  apply  to  them. 

The  mode  in  which  the  present  appointment  was 
made  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  Apostles  are  said 
to  have  called  to  them  *'  the  multitude  of  the  Disciples," 
to  have  specified  the  qualifications  for  the  office,  and  to 
have  ordained  them,  when  elected  and  presented  for  that 
purpose,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The 
assembly  is  described  as  vested  with  the  power  of  Elec- 
tion, the  Apostles  with  the  office  of  Ordaining. 

But  of  whom,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  general 
assembly  composed  ?  Was  it  made  up  of  all  the  Dis- 
ciples who  chose  to  attend  and  vote ;  or  of  certain, 
whose  privilege  or  duty  it  was  to  represent  the  whole 
body  ?    The  literal  import  of  the  Greek  favours  the 

•  Lad.  Anton.  Muratori  Jniiquitaiet  rtaiiemmedii  ffvf,  torn.  iU. 
p.  571.  Alio  Da  Cange,  in  Glottar,  Laim,  medH  9ui:  adv. Diacmia^ 
J[)iaamite»f  Diacotnu. 

f  .Thns  the  Apostles  on  this  very  occasion  nre  represented  as 
speaking  of  their  own  office  under  the  titles  of  Deaconahip,  "  kf^^t 
la  r^  vr^90%9X^<^  JMU  TjiiklAKONIA/rMf  iiytu  Wfifmm^r»mif9fa»"  So 
also  St  Paul  writes  to  the  CormtkUuu  (I)  ch.  xii.  v.  4,  5,  Auu^Uug 
))  Xm^t^f^rm  iiV<,  ri  li  mvri  mufMm  mmi  }mtiftts  AIAKOMiUN, 
%tri,  »«u  i  mtnt  tiu^uf 
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former  supposition ;  the  circumstances  of  the  case  itseli;  Apostolic 
the  latter ;  and  this  so  greatly  as  to  render  it  by  far  the  ,^^: 
most  probable.  In  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  toth^e°i^ 
either  a  place  found,  or  permission  g^ranted,  in  Jenisa- 
.  lem,  for  eight  or  ten.  thousand  suspected  persons  to 
assemble,  and  unmolested  to  discuss  the  very  questions 
which  rendered  them  obnoxious,  is  very  improbable. 
Equally  improbable  is  it,  that  so  mixed  a  multitude 
should  be  able,  under  any  drcumstanoes,  to  transact 
busings  such  as  this ;  except,  indeed,  by  means  of  some 
miraculous  interference,  of  which  there  is  no  intima- 
tion. Some  other  meaning  then  must  be  sought  for  in 
this  expression,  *'  the  multitude  of  the  Disciples ;"  and 
why  should  it  not  mean  th%fuU  assembly  of  the  Ditdr 
jdet  appointed  fir  forming  tuck  oMtmbU/ee?  Such  a 
phrase  would  not  be  more  harsh  and  unnatural  than 
when  we  speak  of  ''the  Comnunu  of  Great  Britain  in 
Parliament  assembled,*'  applying  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former  case,  to  the  representative  body  the  term 
.which  properly  belongs  to  the  body  represented.* 

In  the  narrative  of  their  proceedings,  then,  what 
more  natural  than  that  these  should  be  called  '*  the 
Disciples,"  in  opposition  to  the  Apostles,  who  were 
likewise  present.  The  term  multitude  (vk^oi)  may 
then  be  understood,  either  as  indicating  that  the  meet- 
ing was  a  fidl  one,  or,  what  is  certainly  more  in  accor- 
dance lyith  the  general  analogy  of  the  original  language, 
it  may  be  used  for  "  the  great  body  of  the  Disciples,'* 
by  the  same  obvious  figure  of  speech  which  we  employ 
when  we  call  the  representatives  of  the  commonalty  of 
England  "  the  Commons." 

*  St  Luke,  in  describing  the  assembly  in  which  Matthias  was 
elected,  employs,  apparently  as  an  equiralent  phrase,  i  tx?^  ^'^ 
fu^nrS^M  As  this  is  not  the  only  coincidence  of  expression  in  the 
two  passages,  and  u  the  forms  and  proceedinES  described  likewise 
▼ery  strikuigiy  correspond,  it  may  throw  some  light  on  both  to  place 
these  points  of  coincidence  in  a  scheme  side  by  side.  The  difference 
l)etween  these  will  be  found  to  arise  out  of  tho  circumstance  befora 
noticed,  viz*  the  absence  of  inspired  wisdom  from  the  one,  and  its 
presence  in  the  other. 

I.  SieeHom  of  Afaithiaa,         II.  ESedion  of  the  Seven  Deaamt, 
tinrm,  ri  «XS^  rSf  ftminrSf. 


2.  £lir«i 

«.  r.  A.  tff  juir«mir«/Aif  I**}  riv 
XV*"^  Tmvrtif, 

6.  'EflrllifMtf  mir$7(  rtit  ;^i7|»«f. 


2.  £3Wvf~«»3eif  ^f*).^ 

kilfSh  M.  r.  X.  /oC^riiMt  rnf  mnt^ 
«i#i«f  AvrtS,  yivUlmi  9V»  itfuf 
Ini  rtvrwv. 

5.  n#«^i»|«^i*if. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  two  assemblies  the  only  material  difference 
is  in  the  last  point.  In  Matthias's  case  no  laying  on  of  hands  is 
mentioned,  because  the  Uoly  Ghost  not  having  then  been  given,  (or 
we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  the  gift  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost,) 
this  sign,  whereby  it  was  kfterwards  communicated,  would  have  been 
a  mere  empty  form.  What  in  other  ordinations  was  effected  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands,  in  Matthias's  was  effected  by  the. 
descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  with  a  view  to  which' 
it  is  likely  that  his  election  was  made  to  take  place  before  that- 
event.  Again,  in  the  election  of  Deacons  only  a  single  office  wa& 
conferrad,  and  that  they  held  finom  God  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  or  his  Agents^ 
who  as  such  laid  their  hands  on  them.  But  in  the  election  of  Mat«. 
thias,  his  first  appointment  preceded  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 
Like  the  other  AposUes,  he  was  ordained  a  witness  by  the  Lord  nim- 
self,  and  his  oidmation  by  the  Spirit  was  a  subsequent  procednre. 
Thii%St.^ul  appears  first  to  have  received  his  Revelation  and  Apostle- 
ship,  his  appointment  at  ffUntu  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  Jem* 
salem,  and  then,  after  a  considerable  interval,  the  imposition  of 
hands,  as  a  servant  of  the  Church  and  a  Miaitter  of  the  Spirit 
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§  £ffed»  of  Siephejis  Mariyrdonu 

It  was,  obviously,  mn  important  feature  In  the  Divine 
adieoit,  that  the  Sceptre  eheuld  d^Nurt  from  Judah  soon 
afler  the  coming  of  the  Meeinah.  Had  the  Jews  con* 
tinned  to  poeseas  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punish* 
jnent,  an  effectoal  check  must  immediately  have  been 
given  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Even  as  it  was, 
the  Disciples  had  to  dread  every  thing  which  calumny, 
intrigue,  and  turaultuaiy  violence,  could  effect  Im- 
prisonment, stripes,  ana  menaces,  had  proved  of  no 
avail.  The  populace  thirsted  for  blood,  and  Stephen 
was  the  first  victim. 

His  death  was  preparatory  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  beyond  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  In  exact  con- 
formity with  the  words  of  the  Son  of  God  to  His 
Apostles,  "Ye  shall  be  my  Witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judna,  and  in  Samaria,  and  even  unto  the  ends 
of  the  world,"  His  Holy  Spirit  directed  the  course  of 
that  Light  which  He  was  dispensing.  To  escape  fur- 
ther acts  of  outrage,  all  the  Disciples  onee  more  forsook 
Jwusalem  and  fled.  But  the  dispersion  was  not  as  on 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  They  were  no  longer  com- 
fortless, no  longer  dispirited,  no  longer  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  or  what  to  expect.  As  in  the  former  dispersion, 
the  Apostles,  and  It  may  be  some  few  besides,  remained 
In  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  flight  of 
the  others  through  *'  all  Judea  and  Samaria.*'  Tlilllp, 
he  whose  name  appears  second  in  tiie  list  of  the  seven 
Deacons,  no  less  than  Stephen,  justified  the  wisdom  of 
bis  appointment.  Samaria  being  already  prepared  for 
the  Gospel,  gladly  heard  the  Word  from  him.  Here 
the  far-&med  Simon,  who  was  endeavouring,  as  it 
would  seem*  to  impose  on  his  countrymen  under  the 
pretended  character  of  the  Messiah,  if  not  conyerted* 
was  defeated  in  his  scheme  of  imposture.  Philip, 
however,  could  only  Preach  and  Baptize.  The  privi* 
lege  of  receiving  some  extraordinary  gifl  of  the  Spirit, 
as  a  pledge  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  Church, 
that  that  unseen  Spirit  had  indeed  taken  up  its  abode 
with  them  and  witldn  them,  could  only  be  ouiferTed  by 
an  Apostle.  Philip's  Baptism,  no  doubt,  conveyed  aH 
the  beneficial  effects  of  Christian  Baptism ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  as  really  and  fully  communicated 
thereby,  as  if  it  had  been  performed  by  an  Apoatle. 
The  descent  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  then, 
as  now,  unseen,  unfelt, — the  object  of  fiiith  only.  But 
while  this  doctrine  was  yet  strange  and  new,  some 
assurance  of  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  induce  each 
believer  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Comforter  was  present 
to  him^ — that  these  effects,  though  Impalpable,  were  real. 
For  the  purpose  of  granting  this  sig^n  of  assurance  then 
to  the  Samaritan  converts,  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
to  tliem  from  Jerusalem.  The  form,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  consisted  in  the  laying  on  of  hands 
and  In  Prayer,  and  must  have  coiresponded  to  our  pre* 
sent  ceremony  of  Confirmation,  which  latter,  doubtless, 
arose  out  of  it«  As  the  Apostles  were  gradually  re- 
moved fi!om  the  earth,  those  on  whom  their  perpkual 
ministry  devolved,  might  have  continued  this  temporary 
custom,  fi^m  a  view  of  Its  expediency  for  other  pur- 
poses beyond  its  original  and  q>ecifie  one ;  and  thus 
ConfirmaHon  may  hav«  rightly  and  reasonably  retained 
a  place  among  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  for  ever, 
although  the  sign  of  Confirmationy  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  has  been  long  withdrawn. 

The  fact,  that  the  Apoalles  only  could  impart  the  ex- 


traordinary gifls  of  ^e  Holy  Spirit,  may  serve  to  goide  Aponeiie 
us  in  an  Inquiry,  which  has  never  perhaps  been  saiis.    ^ 
foctorily  concluded,  as   to    tiie   precise   time   nhen  ^^^ 
those  gifts  ceased.    For,  If  the  above  assertion  be  tZ^ 
true,  they  must  of  course  have  ceased  with  flie  genera-  "nl^ 
tion  which  was  contemporary  with  the  lastof  theApos-wbiehu. 
ties.     If  St.  John,  then,  continued  to  the  close  of  life  to  ^nordiBsy 
exercise  his  Apostolical  power  of  imparting  the  Holy  t^^ 
Ghost,  his  life  being  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  1st 
century,  some  workers  of  Miracles  may  have  been 
found  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  lid  century,  but  we 
cannot  account  (on  Scriptural  grounds)  for  the  ex- 
istence of  any  beyond  that  period. 

Hiat  the  Holy  Ghost  may  after  this  have  Interposed, 
and  empowered  its  agents  to  perform  Miracles,  cannot 
certainly  be  denied,  any  more  than  we  can  now  pretend 
to  affirm,  that  the  same  power  will  never  again  be 
granted.  It  would  seem,  too,  firom  the  writings  of  Jos- 
tln  Martyr,  Tertulllan,  and  Cyprian,  that  £ey  were 
familiar  wlUi  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  in  the  Cburdi. 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neoctesarea,  who  lived  as  late  as 
the  Hid  century,  received  the  title  of  Thaumaturpu 
from  his  Miracles  or  pretended  Miracles.  And,  if  we 
may  credit  Ruffinus,  Tlieodoret,  and  Sozomen,  there  were 
instances  of  well  attested  Miracles  later  than  his.  The 
earliest  positive  testimony  to  their  cessation,  perhaps,  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  especially  In 
his  XXXIId  Homily  on  8t,  Matthew,  In  this,  partica- 
larly,  he  notices  and  answers  an  objection  urged  by  the 
Pagans  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  on  the  ground  thai  no  Mirada  were  per- 
jormed. 

In  Homily  XLIL,  also,  he  suggests  the  reason  why 
this  power-  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Church.  This  is  a  species  of  evidence  vrhich  oot- 
weighs  any  more  direct  assertion  to  the  contrary.  When 
we  read  accordingly  in .  Augustin,  and  other  writen, 
that  at  the  very  period  when  Chrysostom  was  thus  wri- 
ting  and  preaching.  Miracles  were  cotnmonly  wrought 
at  the  tombs  of  the  Saints,  such  testimony  only  tends 
to  make  us  look  back  with  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the 
the  accounts  g^ven  of  those  of  an  eariier  date,  and  to 
attribute  a  similar  inaccuracy  and  raih  credulity  to  Ruffi- 
nus, Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  others,  which  is  piOTcd 
against  Augustin  and  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Indeed,  even  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Apostolicil 
Era,  Instances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mon, when  we  consider  the  true  character  and  probable 
intent  for  which  such  a  power  was  lodged  for  a  time 
with  the  Church,  and  put  to  ourselves  the  question^ 
Why  was  such  extraordinary  assistance  granted  for  a 
season^  and  then  withdrawn,  not  at  once,  but  gradaally? 
Why  were  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  certainly  poe^ 
sessed  the  extraordinary  gifls  of  the  Spirit  in  a  depfree 
beyond  that  which  they  co^d  impart  to  others,  restrained 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  so  as  to  employ  them,  not  at 
their  own  discretion,  but  as  the  Spirit  moved  them? 

Philip's  labours  in  Samaria  having  been  anperseded 
by  the  arrival  of  the  two  Aposties,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  meet  the  Ethiopian  Eumich  in  hisretnm 
from  Jerusalem  to  his  home,  and  to  baptize  hhn.  Whs 
this  person  wai^  and  whether  he  was  afterwards  empk>jed 
anaongat  his  own  people  by  the  b&eaaed  Spirit,  and  for 
that  purpose  converted  Mid  baptised  thus  eariy  hj  an 
especial  mission,  are  points  left  untouched.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  he  was  by  Religion  a  Jew,  a 
Plroselyte  of  Righteousness,  and  not  merdy  a  Proselyte 
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Higtory.  of  the  Gate,  for  to  this  latter  description  of  persons  the 
^— v^*^  Church  was  not  yet  thrown  open.  That  he  was  so, 
appears  hoth  from  his  beings  found  by  Philip  busied 
with  a  passage  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  also  from 
the  very  remarkable  circumstances  which  aflerwards 
attended  the  conversioii  and  Baptbm  of -Cornelias. 

§  Conversion  of  Saul, 

The  Holy  Comforter  rendered  the  murder  of  Stephen 
subservient  in  another  way  to  the  furtherance  of  His 
great  work.     He  who  out  of  the  stones  of  Jeru- 
salem could  have  raised  up  children  ilnto  Abrahatoy 
chose  to  form  the  noblest  champion  of  His  cause  on 
earth  out  of  its  earliest  and  bitterest  persecutor.*    The 
most  conspicuous  in  the  scene  of  lawless  violence 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  was  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
Beyond  all  the  rest  he  had  distinguished  bfmself  in 
searching  out,  and  finding  gprounds  for  imprisonment 
against  those  Christians  who  still  lurked  in  Jerusalem. 
Having  exhausted  his  misguided  zeal  there»  he  departed 
for  Damascus  with  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  commission 
from  the  High  Priest.    It  was  on  his  journey  thither, 
that  his  miraculous  conversion  took  placet    Although 
the  details  of  that  signal  event  must  be  familiar  to  all, 
and  although  the  subject  has  been  often  thoroughly 
and  ably  discussed,  still  the  following  notices  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  many. 
Tiro  Rere-       The  point  which  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  over« 
lations  given  looked,  is,  that  this  first  Revelation  was  totally  distinct 
to  Saul.       in  Its  object  firom  that  which  Saul  aflerwards  received 
1st.  On  his  ftt  Jerusalem.}    All  intended  by  the  first  was,  to  convert 
CooTenion.  him  to  Christianity ;  by  the  second  he  was  appointed  an 
Apostle.    That  be  immediately  began  to  propagate  the 
Faith  which  he  once  destroyed,  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary.    For  this  was  the  privilege,  if  not  the  duty,  of  all 
Chnstians,  as  it  had  been  before  supposed  to  be  of  all 
Jews.  Besides,  although  not  yet  appointed  a  fFUnem^  he 
was  at  his  Baptism  **  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
thereby  ordained  a  Minister  of  the  Spirit.     Certain  it  le» 
that  although  afler  his  conversion  he  began  forthwith  to 
preach,  and  preached  first  at  Damascust  then,  perhapsi 


Ml^ 


^»*l^ 


M*i^i 


•  II«  KtBtM,  In  his  Bpittit  to  th«  OB/b/nuif ,  that  *  Ood  ieptrtted 
him  from  his  notlMi't  troabi  asd  ostlad  him  by  His  gvaosi"  oa 
whiob,  Md  other  fbo  like  oxpreMbu^  hatbien  fowidod  the  doctrine 
that  the  salvation  of  every  inaividual  is  a  matter  of  arbitrmnr  dectioa* 
But  to  what  was  St.  Paul  '*  separated'*  and  '*  called  ?*'  Clearly  not 
te  eternal  Kfb,  bit  to  a  fartiailar  station  of  duty,  which  he  filled 
with  the  mo^  anatew  oMse  of  ttffmrdimar$  miponslbility,  lest,  u 
he  tolb  «%  «•  when  he  hadl  pnachcd.  to  othert,  he  dwvM  lanMlf  bt 
a  cast  away." 
.  t  ▲•  o.  35. 

t  a.  D.  44,  or  according  to  some  3S,  See  the  reasons  for  assigning 
Hm  fonaer  date  hi  note,  page  729. 


to  the  Jews. 


2d.  On  his 


in  Arabia,*  and  then  again  at  Damascus,  even  so  as  to  Apostolie 
endanger  his  life ;  yet  on  his  going  ultimately  to  Jem-      ^K^- 
salem,  he  needed  the  introduction  and  assurance  of  .f^t*^5l'!i 
Barnabas,  to  remove  fiom  the  Apostles  their  suspicion 
of  him*    Possessing  as  they  did  the  gift  of  discerning 
Spirits,  this  could  hardly  have  happened  if  St  Paid 
were  then  an  Apostle. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  firom  a  slight  considera- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  his  conversion.  He  was  struck 
blind  by  the  glorious  Light  which  shone  round  about 
him,  and  he  heard  and  answered  a  Divine  voice,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  then  Baw  the  Lord,  The  con- 
trary indeed  is  implied.  Now  his  appointment  to  the 
Apostleship  is  described  by  him,  as  taking  place  in  a  ^p^i^t-' 
visible  interview  with  the  Lord,  with  God  manifest  in  ment  as 
the  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Again,  Apostle. 
Ananias  was  sent  to  him,  for  what  purpose  ?  Not, 
sorely,  to  appoint  him  an  Apostle :  Ananias  was  not 
himself  an  Apostle,  and  could  not  therefore,  as  we  sup- 
pose, confer  any  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
much  less  the  greatest  of  those  gifU.  He  was  sent  to 
restore  his  sight,  and  to  Baptize  him.  This  is,  clearly, 
all  that  Ananias  was  commissioned  to  do,  and  all  he  is 
tepreiented  as  doing.  He  laid  his  hands  on  Saul,  and 
Saul  recovered  his  sight  He  Baptised  him,  and  the 
Holv  Ghost  descended  on  him.  That  the  descent  wme 
marked  by  the  peculiar  symbol  of  the  Comforter,  and 
oonsequently  conferred  on  him  g^fts  of  the  highest  order» 
has  bc^n  before  pointed  out,  as  an  inference  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  sacred  records  of  his  Ministry.  Ana» 
niaa's  dedarataon  alone  may  be  taken  as  strong  pr^ 
Munption  of  the  &ct.  '*  The  Lord  hath  sent  me  that 
thou  mayst  receive  thy  sight,'*  and  **  beJUled  with  Um 
Holy  GHmU^  It  is  in  itself  we  say,  a  strong  pre* 
■nmption  of  the  fact,  because  (independently  of  the 
consideration  that  he  did  possess  extraordinary  gifts) 
the  latter  expression  does  not  ever  seem  to  have 
been  extended  to  a  oommimicalion  of  the  Spirit  by  th» 
iofiositloB  of  hands.  St  Luke,  to  whose  writings  tm 
is  peooUar,  uses  it  from  the  first  only  on  those  occa^ 
•ions  when  the  itnmtdiaU  agency  of  God  Is  his  sub« 
Jnot,  e.  g.  the  appointment  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Baptism  and  manifestation  of  Christ.  Observing  this 
same  phrase  in  his  account  also  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  his  sparing  us# 
of  it  sabsequently,  and  the  very  remarkable  occasions 
on  which  it  does  occur,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

*  Although  from  the  aaneCive  of  the  JMi  tskea  alooe,  it  Would 
appear  that  he  went  iraoiediately  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  yel 
by  corapariag  the  passage  with  bis  owa  account  ia  the  Oaiaiiama^ 
it  is  certain  that  he  went  first  into  Arabia,  returned  to  Damascus^ 
then,  after  an  intervid  of  three  vears,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem.  See 
Aci$j  eh.  iz.  compared  with  GJoiimw,  ch.  i. 
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WtikKf.  the  Devout  Gentiies  were  called,  as  He  had  before  givea 
^^V^^to  the  unbdienng  Jews,  in  fatwur  of  their  converted 
brathren.  **  And  aoeoidingly  those  believers  of  the 
Cuciundsion  who  had  come  with  Peter,  were  anaEed 
at  the  fifu  of  the  Holy  Ghost  having  been  poured  out 
even  on  the  Gentiles;  for  they  heard  them  "  speaking 
in  divers  tongues  and  magnifying  God."  Lastly,  St 
Peter's  words  are  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of 
the  Spirit^ s  descent  was  the  same  as  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, ^  The  Holy  Ghost,''  said  he,  **  fell  on  them  as  on 
us  at  the  beginning,"  putting  no  difierence  between 
them  and  us.* 

It  was  liirther  observed  as  a  solitaiy  instance  on  re- 
cord, that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  candidatea 
for  Baptism  before  the  ceremony  was  performed^  This 
strongly  confirms  the  view  already  taken  of  the  extra- 
ordinary manifestations  of  the  Spirit  They  were  for 
oonfirmiOum  of  its  reai  but  ujueen  and  perpehuU  de- 
scent, and  residence  in  the  heart  of  every  member  of 
the  Church  in  every  Age.  lliey  were  the  appropriate 
ilftrocfei  of  God  manifested  by  the  Spirit;  as  healing 
the  sick,  cleansing  the  lepers,  walking  on  the  sea,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  and  the  like,  were  the  miraculous  evidence 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  And  accordingly,  when 
the  Apostles  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead,  they 
did  it  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  by  Christ  as  His 
Witnesses  ;  but^en  they  exercised  the  gifts  of  "tongues," 
of  "  Wisdom,"  &c.,  or  imparted  any  divine  powers  to 
others,  they  did  so  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  by 
the  Spirit  Thus,  the  one  class  of  Miraculous  evidence 
corresponds  to  the  other.  Nor  is  this  correspondence 
diminished  by  the  circumstance,  that  these  gifb  were 
also  the  means  whereby  tiie  Holy  Spirit  taught  and 
spread  Christianity,  but  rather  increased  ther^y;  for 
a  like  purpose  did  even  the  testimonial  Mirades  wrought 
by  onr  Savionr  serve,  as  has  been  already,  we  trust, 
sufficiently  proved  and  illustrated. 

i  FoumdaiioH  of  ike  Ckureh  of  AnHoeh. 

This  second  period  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  dispensation 
does  not  require  that  we  should  pause  long  on  any  of 
the  transactions  which  it  embraces.    Whilst  the  convert 
sion  of  Comeiiua  was  taking  plaoe^  and  indeed  afier 
Peter  had  made  the  Church  acquainted  with  the  new 
enactment  of  the  Spirit  respecting  the  Devout  Gentiles, 
those  Christiana  who  were  scatt«!ed  abroad  still  con- 
tinued to  call  and  to  Baptize  only  Jews.     At  lei^g^, 
certain  converts  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  having,  doubt* 
less,  heard  of  Peter*s  revelation  boldly  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  obeyed  the  command  of  their  divine  Guide, 
in  attempting  the  conversion  of  the   Gentiles  also. 
Going  to  Antioch  of  Syria,  they  there  commenced  their 
•     labours  ;"  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them, 
and  a  great  multitude  believed  and  turned  unto  the 
Ijord."     On  tidings  of  this  being    brought    to    the 
vwn^  **i   ^^^^^  ^  Jerusdem,  they  took  the  matter  into  their 
Chmch        ^^  ^^"^  ^^  Si^v^  direcUona  for  the  formation  of  the 
founded  by  ^^^  Gentile  Church.     The  commission  was  intrusted 
Banubu.     to  Barnabas,  although,  from  the  sacred  narrative,  it 
A.  D.      (|oes  not  appear  under  what  precise  character  he  went 
40.       LLitle  more  is  specified,  than  tliat  he  exhorted  them 
to  peneverance  on  brs  arrival,  and,  (as  a  reason  pro* 
bably  for  his  a|ipointment,)  that  he  was  a  good  roan 
full  of  fiifth  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     This  description 

•  Aci9,  ch,  XI.  v.  15 


night  merely  imply,  that  being  mare  highly  and  fidly  Afamtfit 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  tbe    Age. 
a^ove  mentioned  Cyprian  and  Cyrenian  preacheis,  he  ^^^^'? 
was  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  conversion.    But  whea  ^^^'^ 
we  also  read  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  already  Geoia^. 
with  these,  and  that  the  work  prospered  greatly  under  ^«y^ 
their  management,  this  could  hardly  be  the  reason. 
What  seems  mons  likely  is,  that  they  had  no  Pieabyta 
among    them,  and  that  therefore  tlicir  Chardi  esta^ 
blishment  was  incomplete  vrithout  one.    Barnabas  then 
might  have  been  sent  to  them  in  that  capacity.  Beyond 
this,  we  would  submit  to  consideration  this  question, 
whether  there  be  not  some  ground  to  suppose  that  he  iWnblTai 
went  in  the  character  of  an  Apostle?  in  which  caseuAposik. 
this  higher  office  might  supersede,  and  for  a  time  render 
unnecessary,  the  inferior  one  of  F^byter.    What  ^vei 
some  show  of  plausibility  to  this,  is  that  we  know  Bar- 
nabas had  the  title  of  Apostle.     If  appomted  as  audi, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  that  appoinU 
ment,  as  vras  before  suggested,  must  have  taken  place 
at  a  period  preceding  this.    Now  we  know  that  when 
Samaria  was  first  converted,  although  he  who  instructed 
and    Baptised    there    was  no   less    a   peraon  than 
Philip  the  Deacon,  yet  the  Chureh  of  Jerusalem  sent 
thither  two  Apostles.    The  reason  for  sending  these 
has  been  explained.    It  vras  because  none  but  Apostles 
could  confer  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
these  g^fts  or  some  of  them  were  probably  granted  to 
all  members  of  the  infant  Church.     The  instance  of 
St.  Paul  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  visit 
the  Roman  converts  for  tMs  purpose,  was  noticed  in 
Bhistration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.    On  ao  im- 
portant a  conversion  then,  as  this  at  Antioch,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  expect  the  same  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  was  observed  in  the 
conversion  of  Samaria.    Finding  it  recorded  that,  u 
on  that  occasion  an  official  embMsy  was  appointed  to 
Antioch,  we  naturally  expect  that  he  whom  they  sent 
(&TcVr6iXav)  should  be  an  Apostle,  and  that  he  sboaid 
be  sent  for  a  similar  purpose  as  Peter  had  been  to  Sa- 
maria.    In  Barnabas  accordingly  we  find  much  whidi 
renders  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  was  one, 
especially  if  viewed  in  connection  with  the  presumption 
arising  out  of  that  embassy.      To  all  that  has  heei 
already  suggested,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  it  ma} 
be  added,  that,  for  no  reason  assigned,  Bamabas's  name 
always  precedes  Paul's,  although  the  latter  was  equally 
proved  to  be  foil  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  until  by  inflictiug 
blindness  on  the  soreerer  Elymas  he  displaved  his  eri* 
dence,  that  he  was  not  only  a  Miniater  or  the  Spirit 
but  one  bearing  a  commission  also  from  the  Lord 
Jesns,— in  short,  an  Apostie.    Does  not  this  then  aeem 
to  intimate,  that  up  to  that  period  Banmbas  was  treated 
as  PauFs  superior  ?   Afterwards,  we  may  observe,  (he 
order  is  not  reversed,  but  sometimes  the  one  aamfi 
Sometimes  the  other,  takes  precedence.      Doubtless 
Paul's  is  thenceforward  more  irequently  placed  lint ; 
but  this,  if  it  affect  the  argoment  at  all,  only  renders 
the  circumstance  noticed  more  remarkable. 

Supposing  Barnabas  to  have  been  an  Apostle,  a 
reason  obviously  suggests  itsdf,  why  in  preferenee  to 
the  others  he  should  be  chosen  for  this  mission.  '*A 
Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,"  is  the  character  under  . 
which  he  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice.  Belonging 
then  to  the  iramerons  settiemenl  of  Jews  in  that  i^landi 
he  vras  naturally  fixed  as  the  most  proper  le  Aposldist 
converts  who  had  received  their  first  instruction  and 
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wi^  the  heavenly  vision,  as  to  entertain  no  momentary 
doubt  as  to  its  reality,  however  mtich  the  import  of  its 
message  should  astonish  and  confound  him.  "  Rise 
and  go  with  them,  nMing  doubting,"  because  I  have 
sent  thee,  I  the  voice  with  which  thou  art.&mi^.  ^t 
might  have  been  requisite  for  the  better  usuraic4  of 
the  Church,  that  the  Apostle  had  not  been  deluded,  that 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the  chief 
agent  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  great  worker  of  Mirades; 
With  their  strong  disposition  to  revolt  against  the  tmex- 
pected  turn  which  the  New  Dispensation  was  taking, 
it  might  have  been  necessary  that  he  who  was  the  agent 
in  so  unpopiUar  a  work,  should,  by  this  course  of  emi- 
nent Ministry,  and  espedaliy  by  actmg  as  the  main* 
spring  in  the  regulation  of  such  aSaars,  as  were  left  to 
their  uninspired  decision,  acquire  an  authority  and 
weight  of  official  character,  which  might  of  itself  re- 
press or  soften  down  the  spirit  of  murmuring.  That 
all  this  might  have  been  requisite,  the  event  proves. 
For  although  it  was  Peter  who  converted  the  first  Gren- 
tile  convert ;  although  he  pleaded  in  his  defence  an  ex- 
press Revelation ;  although  that  Revelation  had  received 
a  counteipart  in  a  vision  to  the  Devout  Gentile,  who 
was  to  be  the  first  fi^ts  of  hb  Order ;  althou^  the 
Holy  Spirit  had,  as  it  were,  reproved  his  backwardness, 
by  descending  before  Baptism  on  the  destined  converts : 
still,  on  this  subject,  there  long  lurked  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  elder  membera  of  the  Church  a  stubborn  and  im-^ 
placable  feeling.  This  ill  suppressed  jealousy  at  length 
fihowed  itself  in  the  dbputes  at  Syrian  Antioch,  conoerOf* 
ing  the  conformity  of  these  converts  to  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  subsequently  so  fiur  prevailed  over  the  firmness  of 
their  own  Apostle,  as  to  subject  him  to  the  well  known 
rebuke  of  St.  Paul. 

Some  few  circumstances  attending  this  opening-  of 
the  Gospel  commission  to  the  Devout  Gentiles,  will  be 
now  considered.  At  the  same  time,  in  confirmation  of 
the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made  on  the  prepa^ 
ratory  discipline  of  Peter  for  this  work,  it  may  be  ob-> 
served,  that  with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  all  that 
exclusive  or  peculiar  regard  to  him  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Ads  ceases.*  Henceforward  he  is  not  represented 
as  forming  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  scene  than, 
others.  The  object  of  his  having  been  made  to  do  so 
was  accomplished,  and  with  the  same  view  the  remain- 
der, and  by  &r  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ads  is  occur 
pied  with  St.  Paul.  In  his  Ministry  was  henceforth 
developed  the  Mystery  of  Godliness,  to  trace  the  progres- 
sive stages  of  which  is  the  main  object  of  St  Luke's 
history.  Merely  judging  from  the  result  of  their  col-, 
lective  Ministry,  we  know  that  the  other  Apostles  and 
Ministers  of  the  Spirit  must  have  been  actively  engaged, 
each  in  his  own  course  of  duty ;  but  St.  Paul's  line 
was  the  main  road  in  the  course  of  Christianity,  into 
which  St.  Peter's  gradually  widened,  and  to  which 
therefore  the  brief  Historian  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  pro- 
gressive dispensation  naturally  and  judiciously  confined 
the  residue  of  his  narrative. 

It  was  asserted  that  St.  Peter,  at  the  time  he  was 
sent  to  the  Devout  Gentiles,  had  no  more  intimation 
than  the  gpreat  body  of  the  Church,  that  the  Gospel 


was  ftrer  to  be  preached  to  the  Idolatious  Gentilea  also*    ApoHoliie 
It  may  be  observed,  .that  Cornelius  is  particularly  de-       ^%f: 
scribed  as  a  Devout  Gentile,  "  who  feared  God  with  aH  J5^^,  ^^^^ 


*  His  imprisonment  is  indeed  subsequently  recorded  in  full  detail, 
bat  only,  it  would  seem,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  his  ntsr  commission  on  all  parties.  Hero«l  imprisoned  him,  lad 
designed  t9  tskeswsy  his  life,  beoaiue  be  MWth%t  U  mmpieawiff  to 
the  Jewt, 


nounced  to  Ppter,  is  that  of  "  a  righteous  man,  and  one  Gentiles. 
whirTeared X3od,  and  could  appeal  for  his  character  to  ^^  y^' 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,"  (jMfnvpovfujfov  inro 
JXov  rS  iOfOVf  Tarf  *lovia$w9j)  Peter,  knowing  all 
this,  and  having  communicated  personally  with  the 
good  Centurion,  yet  prefaces  his  address  to  those  as* 
sembled  in  his  house  by  saying,  "  that  he  had  hitherto 
considered  such  as  him  shut  out  from  communion  with 
God's  people,  but  that  Grod  having  dedared*  the  con- 
trary, by  telling  him  to  call  no  man  common  or.  un- 
clean, he  had  come  to  them  without  scruple.  This, 
shows  that  he  understood  his  Revelation  as  intended 
only  to  remove  the  barrier  between  the  Jew  and  tho 
Proselyte  of  the  G(ate,  or  mere  believer  in  Jehovah* 
That  he  certainly  considered  the. extension  as  proceed- 
ing no  fiurther,  may  be  made  more  clear  from  the  words- 
which  he  exultingly  uttered  on  the'  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  Cornelius  and  his  household — ^words  spoken, 
in  the  rapture  of  the  moment,  and  therefore  the  more 
likely  to  convey  the  liveliest  impression  which  his  mind 
had  conceived  of  the  liberality  and  uareservedness  of 
the  Spirit's  dispensation.  "  Of  a  truth,  I  perceive  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  Ae 
loAo  Jkan  God  and  works  righteousness,  is  accepted  by 
Him,''  This  unquestionably  limits  his  view  to  those  of 
the  Grentiles  who  had  already  renounced  Idolatry — in 
flbort,  the  Devout  Gentiles*  It  explainsj  also,  in  what 
sense  he  had  understood  the  divine  communication  made 
lo  him,  that  '*  what  God  had  deansed,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  call  unclean  ;*'  namely,  **  that  in  every  nation  he- 
who  already  feared  God,  and  worked  righteousness,  and 
be  only,  had  been  cleansed  and  accqited  by  God.  With 
the  same  sentiment,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  received- 
his  statement  of  what  had  taken  place,  *'  glorifying  God 
and  saying.  Why  then  God  hath  given  even  to  the  Gen^ 
tiles  repentance  unto  life/  In  this  sense,  then,  it  wpl 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
to  be  spoken  of,  until  the  period  when  it  shall  appear 
that  the  Church  became  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  offer  Baptism  to  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles  also. 

•  Another  assertion  was,  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  Vbible 
one  of  the  greatest  moment,  the  Holy  Ghost  manifested  Descent  of 
his  descent  by  the  same  visible  signs  as  on  the  day  o^Q^ost 
Pentecost    To  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  remark- 
ing, first,  in  the  narrative  of  the  event,  '*  that  the  Holy 
Ghost /e^  on  them**  and  was  *'  poured  out  on  them;"' 
expressions  which  could  only  properly  apply  to  Uie* 
above  mentioned  extraordinary  descent  of  the   Holy 
Ghost.    Again,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  involuntary  display  of  the  gift  of  tongues, 
that  gift  which  was  especially  denoted  by  the  visible 
symbol  of  **  tongues  of  fire.*     By  this,  no  doubt,  God 
gave  now  the  same  proof  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  that' 

*  E)ti^i.  Is  there  not  some  probability  that  Cornelius,  and  the . 
Centurion  whose  sick  servant  Jesus  healed,  were  one  and  die  same  ? 
Several  points  in  the  brief  description  of  the  huter  coincide  very 
closely  with  Cornelius's  character  and  circumstanoes ;  e.  g,  that  he ' 
was  anxiously  careful  of  his  household,  and  was  held  in  very  high 
estimation  by  the  Jews.  Otherwise,  too,  it  seems  strange,  that 
nothing  further  should  have  been  noticed  of  one  so  promising,  as  to 
receive  the  Saviour's  praise^  "  T  have  not  found  lo  great  fiiih,  no  oof 
in  IsraeL" 
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HitiMTw  the  Dev€«ttG«iitilei  were  called,  as  He  had  bdbre|r<^^^ 
^^V^^to  the  unbdtenng  Jews,  in  favour  of  their  converted 
brathren.  '*  And  accordingly  those  believers  of  the 
Ciieuaieision  who  had  come  with  Peter,  were  aiMEed 
at  the  gjfu  of  the  Holy  Ghost  having  been  poured  oat 
even  on  the  Gentiles;  for  they  heard  them  "  speaking 
in  divers  tongues  and  magnifying  God/  Lastly,  St 
Beter's  woids  are  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of 
the  Spirit^ s  descent  was  the  same  as  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, *'  The  Holy  Ghost,''  said  he,  *'  fell  on  them  as  on 
us  at  the  beginning,"  putting  no  diffiKrence  between 
them  and  us.* 

It  was  further  observed  as  a  solitaiy  instance  on  re- 
cord, that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  candidates 
for  Baptism  before  the  ceremony  was  performed^  This 
strongly  confirms  the  view  already  taken  of  the  extra- 
ordinary manifestations  of  the  Spirit  They  were  for 
oonfirmaUon  of  its  real  but  uiueen  and  perpdudl  de- 
scent, and  residence  in  the  heart  of  every  member  of 
the  Church  in  every  Age.  Hiey  were  the  appropriate 
Mirada  of  God  manifested  by  the  Spirit ;  as  healing 
the  sid^,  cleansing  the  lepers,  walking  on  the  sea,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  and  the  like,  were  the  miraculous  evidence 
of  God  muiifested  in  the  flesh.  And  accordingly,  when 
the  Apostles  healed  the  sick  and  rused  the  dead,  they 
did  it  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  by  Christ  as  His 
Witnesses  ;  butwhen  they  exercised  thegifts  of ''tongues," 
of  "  Wisdom,"  &c.,  or  Imparted  any  divine  powers  to 
others,  they  did  so  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  by 
the  Spirit  Thus,  the  one  class  of  Miraculous  evidence 
corresponds  to  the  other.  Nor  is  this  correspondence 
diminished  by  the  drcumstance,  that  these  gifts  were 
also  the  means  whereby  tiie  Holy  Spirit  taught  and 
spread  Christianity,  bat  rather  increased  thereby;  for 
a  like  purpose  did  even  the  testimonial  Miracles  wrought 
by  our  Saviour  serve,  as  has  been  already,  we  trust, 
mffieiently  proved  and  illustrated. 

i  FovrndaHoH  of  ike  Churek  e/  AnUoch. 

This  second  period  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  dispensation 
does  not  require  that  we  should  pause  long  on  any  of 
the  transactions  which  it  embraces.    Whilst  the  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius  vras  taking  plaoe^  and  indeed  afUr 
Peter  had  made  the  Church  acquainted  with  the  new 
enactment  of  the  Spirit  respecting  the  Devout  Gentiles, 
those  Christians  who  were  scattered  abroad  still  con- 
tinued to  call  and  to  Baptize  only  Jews.    At  length, 
certain  converts  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  having,  doubt- 
less, heard  of  Peter*s  revelation  boldly  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  obeyed  the  command  of  their  divine  Guide, 
in  attempting  the  conversion   of  the   Gentiles  also. 
Going  to  Antioch  of  Syria,  they  there  commenced  their 
•    labours  ;  '<  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them, 
and  a  great  multitude  believed  and  turned  unto  the 
Lord."     On  tidings  of  this  being    brought    to    the 
^   .^  ...   Church  at  Jerusalem,  they  took  the  matter  into  their 
Chui€h°      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  direcUona  for  the  fbraation  of  the 
founded  by  ^^^  Gentile  Church.     The  commission  was  intrusted 
Bamabu.     to  Barnabas,  although,  from  the  sacred  narrative,  it 
A.  D.      (|oes  not  appear  under  what  precise  character  he  went 
40.       Little  more  is  specifiad,  than  tliat  he  exhorted  them 
to  peneverance  on  bis  arrival,  and,  (as  a  reason  pro^ 
bably  for  his  appointment,)  that  he  was  a  good  man 
full  of  ^tth  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     Tins  description 
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might  merely  imply,  that  being  mere  highly  and  fiiUy  Apaiflfic 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thaa  the    Age. 
a^ove  mentioned  Cyprian  and  Cyrenian  preachers,  he  ^^^><^? 
was  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  conversion.    But  when  ^o^oaf 
we  also  read  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  aheady  GeoiaL 
with  these,  and  that  the  work  prospered  greatly  under  ^«y^ 
their  management,  this  could  hardly  be  the  reason. 
What  seems  more  likely  is,  that  they  had  no  Presbyter 
among    them,  and  that  therefore  thdr  Chorch  esta- 
blishment was  incomplete  without  one.    Barnabas  then 
might  have  been  sent  to  them  in  that  capacity.  Beyond 
this,  we  would  submit  to  oonskienition  this  question, 
whether  there  be  not  some  ground  to  suppose  that  he  PrabtUTu 
went  iu  the  character  of  an  Apostle?  in  which  case^Apo^. 
this  higher  office  might  supersede,  and  for  a  time  render 
unnecessary,  the  inferior  one  of  F^byter.    What  gives 
some  show  of  plausibility  to  this,  is  that  we  know  Bar- 
nabas had  the  title  of  Apostle.     If  appointed  as  sudi, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  that  appoinU 
ment,  as  was  before  suggested,  must  have  taken  place 
at  a  period  preceding  this.    Now  we  know  that  when 
Samaria  was  first  converted,  although  he  who  instructed 
and    Baptized    there    was  no   less    a   person  than 
Philip  the  Deacon,  yet  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  seat 
thiUier  two  Apostles.    The  reason  Ibr  sending  these 
has  been  explained.    It  was  because  none  but  Apostles 
could  confer  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
these  g^fls  or  some  of  tiiem  were  probably  granted  to 
all  members  of  the  infant  Church.     The  instance  of 
St.  Paul  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  rislt 
the  Roman  converts  for  this  purpose,  was  noticed  in 
ihwtration  of  the  truth  of  this  statonent.    On  so  im* 
portent  a  conversion  then,  as  this  at  Antioch,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  expect  the  same  procedure  on  the  put 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  was  observed  hi  the 
conversion  of  Samaria.     Finding  it  recorded  that,  at 
on  that  occasion  an  official  embassy  was  appointed  to 
Antioch,  we  naturally  expect  that  he  whom  they  sent 
(&T6tfTeiXav)  should  be  an  Apostle,  and  that  he  should 
be  sent  ibr  a  similar  purpose  as  Peter  had  been  to  Sa- 
maria.    In  Barnabas  accordingly  we  find  much  whidi 
renders  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  was  one, 
especially  if  viewed  in  connection  with  the  presumption 
arising  out  of  that  embassy.      To  all  that  has  been 
already  suggested,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  it  may 
be  added,  that,  ibr  no  reason  assigned,  Baraabas's  name 
always  precedes  Paul's,  although  the  latter  was  eqaallj 
proved  to  be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  until  by  inflictiH^ 
blindness  on  the  sorcerer  Elymas  he  displayed  his  evi* 
dence,  that  he  was  not  only  a  Minister  of  the  Spirit 
but  one  bearing  a  commission  also  iirom  the  Lord 
Jesus, — ^in  short,  an  Apostle.     Does  not  this  then  aeeoi 
to  intimate,  that  up  to  that  period  Barnabas  was  treated 
as  Panfs  superior  ?   Afterwards,  we  may  obserre,  the 
order  is  not  reversed,  but  sometimes  the  one  namff 
Sometimes  the  other,  takes  precedence.      Doabtles^ 
Paul's  is  thenceforward  more  frequently  placed  first; 
but  this,  if  it  affect  the  argument  at  all,  only  Tenders 
the  circumstance  noticed  more  remarkable. 

Supposing  Barnabas  to  have  been  an  Apostle,  s 
reason  obviously  suggests  itsdf,  why  in  preferenee  to 
the  others  he  should  be  chosen  for  tiiia  missioD.  "A 
Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,"  is  the  character  under  . 
which  he  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice.  Belonj^ing 
then  to  the  numerous  settlement  of  Jews  in  that  i.«land, 
he  was  naturally  fixed  as  the  most  proper  le  Apostoiise 
converts  who  had  received  their  first  instruction  and 
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H'lstorf,   Bapfcism  from  his  foUow-couiitryiiieni  peibops  from  bis 
^-^v-^"  frieads  or  acquaintance.* 

§  St.  PohVs  Revdaiian  and  Appointment 

To  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  the 
first  Society  which  admitted  the  Gentiles,  as  brethren 
and  members  of  one  ChritHan  body,  we  may  reasonably 
attribute  the  second  burst  of  malignant  feeling  in  the 
Jewish  unbelierers  towards  their  believing  brethren. 
A.  D.  At  their  instance,  Herod  put  to  death  James  the  bro- 
42.  ther  of  John ;  and  his  imprisonment  of  Peter,  with  the 
intent  to  execute  him  also,  is  said  to  have  been  done, 
because  he  observed  that  it  was  pleasing  to  the  Jews. 
Peter,  indeed,  would  at  this  time  be  naturally  the  chief 
object  of  their  vengeance,  and  could  have  escaped  from 
the  fate  which  they  had  prepared  for  him,  only  by  the 
interposition  of  God's  Angel.  On  his  deliverance  from 
prison  he  lefl  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  probable  all  the  other 
Apostles  had  already  done.  St.  Paul,  at  least,  when  he 
undertakes  to  show  the  impossibitity  of  his  having  re- 
ceived his  instruction  from  the  other  Apostles,  instead 
of  what  he  asserted  to  be  the  case,  from  Christ  Himself, 
and  for  this  purpose  enumerates  his  several  visits  t  to 
Jerusalem,  makes  no  mention  of  this,  which  the  course 

*  In  this  view  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  the  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  Greek  will  perceive,  that  of  the  two  rival 
ridings  given  to  v.  20,  ch.  zi.  of  the  ^c/«,  *£XXfi»if  haiheen  adopted 
in  preference  to  *£XXflrfirr«2i.  .  Waving  so  uuch  of  the  question, 
as  aepends  on  the  balance  of  authority  between  the  manuscripti, 
the  circumstances  of  the  record,  and  the  cootext  itself  plainly  deter- 
mines the  former  to  be  genuine.  For  the  opposition  expressed  by  the 
particles  /mv  and  h  indicate  tbilt  the  Cyprians  and  Cyrenians  were  not 
doing  what  the  disjiersed  were  doing,  namely,  preaching  to  the  Jews 
alone  j  but  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  preaching,  to  whom  P  Not 
f f  Twt  *JSXXef frr«r,  for  they  were  Jeum^  and  to  them  by  the  disoersed 
the  Gospel  had  been  preached  at  in  the  case  of  Philip,  bnt  itfu  ▼•>« 
"JSJ^iffCf— to  the  Gentiles,  namely,  the  Devout  Gentiles. 

Among  the  circumstances  whicn  confirm  this^  it  would  be  wrong  to 
pass  over  the  notice,  that  at  Antioch  the  diaciplea  ware  first  called 
Qiristiaas.  Why  such  a  record  should  be  left  by  the  inspired  Histo- 
rian, why  it  should  appear  just  there,  and  it  should  have  been  wanted 
and  coined  just  then,  are  questions  which  will  be  naturally  answered 
by  reference  to  the  event  which  had  lately  and  only  now  taken  place, 
liie  word  Christian  u  obviously  Latin,  and  the  Roman  language  was 
now  so  widely  spread^  that  whether  the  Gentile  converts  were  natives 
of  Rome  or  not,  the  invention  of  the  term  by  them  is  likely.  Its  use 
by  the  Jewish  Christians  too  would  be  natural.  Before  any  Gentile 
Christians  had  been  made,  the  ^  believers"  were  only  a  sect  of  the 
Jews.  But  when  these  Gentiles  were  added,  the  strange  admixtare 
seemed  to  call  for  some  associating  name,  to  denote  that  these  last 
were,  in  common  with  the  others,  members  of  the  believing  body— eome 
term  was  now  requisite  to  class  together  the  converted  Jews  with 
the  converted  Gentiles.  The  word  Christian  was  expressive  of  the 
doctrine,  that  **  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  apd  the  Greek : 
for  the  same  Lord  dVer  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him." 

f  St.  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  appean  to  have  visited  Jemsalem 
five,  or  perhaps  six  times. 

I.  After  his  return  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  at  which  time  he  was 
introduced  to  Peter  and  James  by  Barnabas.  See  ^cit,  ch.  iz.  v.  27, 
28,  and  Gai^a,  ch.  i. 

II.  When  he  and  Barnabas  were  sent  from  Antioch  with  the  con« 
tribution.  No  Apostle  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  management 
of  affairs  was  left  to  the  Elders.  It  was  during  this  visit  mat  he 
probably  received  his  Revelation  in  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  in 
2  Corinih,  ch.  zii.  This  visit  is  omitted  in  his  EpisUe  to  the  GniaHana, 
See  Act*,  ch.  xi.  v.  30. 

III.  On  his  return  from  his  first  Apostolical  Journey,  when  he  went 
with  Barnabas  to  consult  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the 
obligatiou  of  the  Mosaic  Law  on  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  was 
during  this  visit  that  he  communicated  ''hb  Gaspel*'  privately  to 
Pteter,  and  James,  and  John.    See  ^c^«,  ch.  xv.  and  Oulai,  ch.  ii. 

IV.  When,  in  fulfilment  of  a  Vow  made  at  Cenchrsa,  he  went 
from  EphesuSj  and  returned  after  a  very  short  stay,  jtcU,  ch.  zviiL 
V.  22. 

V.  This  was  at  the  ck«e  of  Ui  third  Apotlotical  Jooncy,  whsn  bs 


of  «rgiiiBMitf6qttif«d,  had  there  bfen  at  that  time  any  Apostolic 
one  Apostle  at  Jerusalem.^  p^^- 

Trifling  as  tlie  ctroumstanoe  ia,  it  becones  important  |o  Jc^  and 
when  conneGted  with  the  avidence  of  Baal's  immediate  Devout 
and  Apostolic  Revelation.  How  it  happened  that  he  Gentiles, 
should  go  to  Jerusalem  at  that  particular  juncture  will 
be  readily  recollected.  Soon  after  Barnabas  had  been 
sent  to  preside  over  the  Church  of  Antioch»  he  went  to 
Tarsus^  and  brought  back  with  him  Saul  as  his  coa^jn- 
tor.  Tradition  reports,  that  they  were  educated  together 
under  Gamaliel,  which*  if  true,  accounts  for  the  friendly 
office  which  he  had  previously  performed  in  introducing 
him  to  Peter  and  James  ;t  as  well  as  for  his  now 
choosing  him  to  be  his  associate.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  joint  labours,  the  disturbances  to 
which  we  have  been  adverting  occurred  at  Jerusalem. 
Among  those  who,  together  with  the  Apostles,  with- 
drew from  the  scene  of  danger,  were  very  probably  the 
Prophets,  who  then  made  their  appearance  at  Antioch, 
and  gave  notice  of  a  famine  which  was  to  take  place 
throughout  Judsa.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  Jerusalem  a  contribution,  which  was  in  consequence 
raised  and  sent  as  a  provision  against  the  season  of 
distress,  that  Barnabas  and  his  companion  went  thither. 
They  went  accordingly,  not  commissioned  to  the  Apos- 
tles— ^nor  to  the  Apostles  and  brethren — ^but  only  to 
the  Presbyters.  The  Apostles  were  absent,  and  the 
Presbyters,  or  those  who  represented  the  Disciples  at 
large,  were  all  who  composed  the  assembly. 

During  this  visit,  then,  of  Saul  to  Jerusalem,  he  re-  Rerclation 
ceived  that  Revelation  which  was  hitherto  wanting  to  ^  ^*  ^^ 
complete  in  him  the  character  of  an  Apostle.^  Falling 
into  a  trance  in  the  Temple,  he  was  permitted,  like  the 
other  Apostles,  to  be  an  "  Eye-witness  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion," to  see  his  Lord  and  his  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh ;  and,  like  the  rest,  to  receive  from  Jesus  Himself 
the  appointment  of  Witness,  and  the  powers  attached 
to  it§    All  that  portion  of  the  Apostolical  character. 


went  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  to  declare  openiy  to  a//  tke 
Chureh  "  his  Gospel,**  or  his  mission  to  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles. 

VI.  Another  risit  he  perhaps  paid  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  Journey, 
after  his  6rst  Imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  least,  from  the  concluding 
verses  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewt^  he  appears  when  he  wrote  it  to 
have  been  on  the  point  of  doing  so. 

*  See  the  first  and  second  Chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the  dfaiatyuu. 
His  statement  there  is,  that  he  could  have  had  no  oppwtumty  of  heing 
instructed  by  the  Apostles,  because  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  he 
only  saw  two  of  theoK  and  that  for  fifteen  days,  and  no  more ;  and, 
when  again  he  was  fourteen  years  afterwards  in  thdr  company,  he 
was  employed}  not  in  receiving,  but  eommnmietUimg  his  revelation  to 
them.  The  account  in  the  AcU  agrees  with  this,  bnt  then,  between 
these  two  visiu,  occurs  the  one  in  question  $  and,  if  he  bad  found 
an^  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  hia  argument  was  of  course  open  to  the 
objecUon — How  do  we  know  that  the  borrowed  inlbnnation  may  not 
then  have  been  received  ? 

t  Only  to  these,  by  his  own  scoonnt,  (see  Oaiai.  ch.  i.  j)  and,  aocoid- 
ingly,  be  aaeits  that  after  that  first  visit  he  was  still  unknown  by 
face  to  the  Churches  of  Judaea. 

X  'lluff  Wv  Hmmm,  mi)  ktUS^m  fUM^t  Is  rei  twifrnm  mir§S,  'On—" 
*Er9  ftmfTVg  hmf  ir^  ir^frmt  m»0fmr»yt,  Sw  UM«Mf  mki  Mumtrmt, 

I  The  period  when  this  took  place  is  not  distinctly  marked  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  the  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  direct  testimon^f  beinff  wanting,  it  is  surely  more  natural 
to  assign  it  to  the  visit  which  immediately  preceded  hU  formal  appoint- 
ment by  the  Church  at  Antioch,  and  his  entrance  on  the  coone  of 
duty,  i^ith  a  view  to  which  the  Revelation  was  made.  I'hif,  too,  if 
mors  agreeable  to  the  train  of  argument  which  he  adopts  in  hit 
Epistle  to  the  GainHam,  and  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  If  he  professed  to  have  recnved  his  Got^tel  during'the  fifteen 
days  of  hb  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  it  might  have  been  supposable^  at 
least  by  his  objectors,  that  it  came  from  Peter  and  John,  and  not,  aa 
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Hiftory.  ^  which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  conftr,  had 
'  heen  previously  bestowed  on  him.     He  had  now  all  the 
endowments  of  an  Apostle,  and,  thus  qnaiifiedt  he  re- 
turned with  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  ready  tb  eflfter  ftpon 


he  UBcrts,  from  Jesus  Christ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  A[ 
from  the  scene,  even  this  slight  ground  for  suspicion  was  removed. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  by  the  way,  that  any  doubt  on  the 
lubject  of  Ptiul'tApostJeship  should  have  existed,  considerbg  that  aa 


the  work  with  which  the  third  Period  of  the  Holy  Apotok 
Spirit's  dispensation  commences.    John  (better  known     Age. 
byjUie^jiaiptt  of  Mark,)  accompanied  them.  hti^ 

GcotOa 
Apostle  was  known  by  so  oneqotvocal  a  mark  as  the  posKssion  of  t,^^     ^ 

wmpti  ior  mirmaUoti§  power.    On  this,  accordingly,  he  vttnnately  reiti  ^^V^ 

his  claims,  and  prevails  over  the  jeabns  attempts  of  his  rivals  lad 

enemies.— -Surprising,  we  say,  but  it  is,  after  all,  quite  consisteBt 

with  the  waywardness  of  roan's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE.— PREACHING  TO  JEWS,  DEVOUT  GENTILES,   AND 

IDOLATERS. 

1IINI8TRT  OF  ST.  PAUL,  FROM  A.  D.  45  tO  67« 


I.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  45  to  52. 

ROUTS . 

AntiochinSvrii;  Sekuciaj  SaUmis;  Paphos ;  Perga  in  Pwnphylia 5  Antiochin  PUidia;  Iconiam;  Lystra;  Derbe;  Lystn  again;  Iconiom 
again;  Piudia  again;  Perga  again;  Attalia;  Antioch  in  Syria,  (second  time;)  Phoenicia;  Samaria j  Jerusalem;  Antioch  in  Syiia, 
(third  time.) 

II.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  53  to  56. 

ROUTE. 

Rest  of  Syria;  Cilicia;  Derbe;  Lystra;  Iconiam;  Phnrgia;  Galatia ;  Troas ;  Samothracia;  Ncapolis;  Philippi;  Amphipolit;  ApoUonta; 
Thessalonica ;  Bersea;  Athens;  Corinth;  Cenchnea;  Epbesus;  Caesarea;  Jerusalem;  Antioch  in  Syria. 

III.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  55  to  60. 

♦  * 

ROUTE. 

Galatia;  Phrygia;  Ephesns;  Asia;  Ephesus,  (second  time;)  Troas;  Macedonia;  Greece;  Corinth;  Macedonia, (second  time;}  Philippi; 
Troas,  (second  time;)  Aasos;  Mityleoe;  Chios;  Samos;  Trogyllium;  Miletus,  (in  Asia;)  Coos;  Rhodes;  Patara,  (in  Lycia ;)  Tyre; 
Ptolemais;  Cttsarea;  Jerusalem. 

IV.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  63  to  66. 

ROUTE. 

Antipatris:  C«sarea;  Sidon;  Myra;  Fair  Hayens;  Melita;  Syracuse;  Rhegiom;  Puteoli;  Appii Forum;  Three  Taverns;  Rome;  Italy; 

Spain ;  Crete ;  Jerusalem ;  Antioch  in  Syria. 

V.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  66  to  67. 

ROUTE. 
Colossa;  Philippi;  Nicopolis  in  Epiros;  Corinth;  Troas;  Miletum  in  Crete;  Rome 

Historv         The  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  was  petual  obligation,  whatever  further  extraordinary  acts   ApoetoUc 

followed  by  their  formal  mission  to  the  Idolatrous  Gen-  were  manifested.     Notwithstanding  that  Barnabas  and      Age. 

^^''^^  tiles     And  here  we  cannot  but  observe  how  carefully  Saul  had  been  appointed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- .  ^f^^^J"*^ 

the  Holy  Spirit  has  declared,  in  its  dealings  with  the  tiles  by  an  especial  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  \l;^^^ 

early  Church,   that  from  the    first  its  operations,  as  it  was  necessary,  we  find,  that  some  fiirther  grace  should    Qentilei, 

cuide  and  governor,  were  twofold  ;  that  it  exercised  an  be  imparted,  some  further  sanction  given  to  them,  which       and 

occasional  and  extraordinary  authority,  by  means  of  could  only  be  conveyed,  according  to  the  system  of  the  Jdolaten.^ 

visions,  and  sundry  forms  of  lUvelation,  inspiration.  Spirit's  DispensaUon,  through  certain  forms  and  cere-  r^^^Z; 

and  endowment;  and  also  a  permanent  authority,  un-  monies  of  the  Church    Without  these  forms  the  Church  ^^^^ 

accompanied  by  extraordinary  signs,  by  means  of  the  had  no  power  to  confer,  and  the  mdividiials  were  mca-  ,nd  Saul  for 

Church  as  a  body,  which  Church  was  and  is  its  Temple,  pable  of  receiving,  a  porUon  of  the  Spiritual  endow-  their  offices 

Thus  theintercourseofthe  Holy  Spirit  with  Christians,  ment.         ^    .       ,,  ^  r      .       .    ,       l>y^«  Spirit 

as  a  Society  was  not  unlike  its  intercourse  with  them        The  mode  m  which  grace  was  conferred  on  indivi- 

as  individuals      Of  the  Church  it  required  certain  es-  duals,  was  analogous  to  tliat  in  which  authority  was 

tablished  forms,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  prayer,  and  given  to  the  Church.     It  mattered  not,  what  extraordi- 

fastinir  and  to  these  attached  ite  ordinary  operations,  xiary  gifls  were  bestowed ;  as  Christians,  as  Redeemed^ 

These  were  indispensable  to  its  authority,  and  of  per  they  were  obliged  to  be  formally  Baptized.    The  extra- 
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History.^  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  descended  on  them  as  agenU 
and  instruments,  employed  for  the  general  welfare  ;  the 
ordinary  g^^*  ^^  objects  of  Regeneration  and  Redemp- 
tion, and  for  their  individual  welfare.  Manxindmdtid's 
are  conspicuous  in  both  kinds  of  endowment,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  Church  itself.  There  was  an  ordinary 
grace  or  authority  in  it,  which  it  exercised  by  means  of 
stated  forms,  and  independently  of  all  extraordinary 
manifestations.  And  ever  as  occasion  required,  that 
same  divine  Person,  who  dwelt  in  it,  am)  fvom  whom 
the  authority  proceeded,  gave  some  extraordinary  dfs- 
pl&y  of  his  go«enunant»  In  both  cases,  what  was  occa- 
sional has  passed  away,  what  was  regular  andcontinnai 
still  remains. 

We  are  aware  that  these  assertions  are  liable  to  twa 
questions,  and  that  he  who  makes  them,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  both. 

The  first  is.  How  do  we  know,  that  there  was  in  the 
early  Church  a  secret  and  regular  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  exercised  in  these  outward  forms  ? 

Secondly,  How  do  we  know,  that  ii  did  not  cease 
with  the  extraordinary  operation  ? 
The  Holy  '^^  ^^^®  ^^^  offering  itself  for  consideration,  namely. 
Ghost  COD-  the  appointment  of  Barnabas  and  SauU  is  one  of  several 
▼eyed  under  which  furnish  to  every  candid  mind  a  sufficient  reply  to 
particular  the  first  question.  The  bare  circumstance,  that  the  forms 
orms^  of  fasting,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  prayer,  were  observed 
even  wiUi  persons  *'full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  and 
already  called  to  be  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  is  a  strong 
ground  of  presumption  that  such  was  the  case.  Bat 
the  terms  of  the  narrative  render  it  yet  stronger, 
"  Then  having  fasted  and  prayed  and  laid  their  hands 
on  them,  dismissed  them ;  They  then^  having  been  sent 
forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit,**  ^c.  In  the  original,  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  sentences  is  perhaps  more 
fcrcibly  marked  by  odv,  than  by  the  English  illative 
Got^'unction  **  then."  Without  reference,  howcvff,  to 
Grammatical  nicety,  no  one  can  read  the  sentences,  and 
attend  to  the  train  of  thought  running  through  them» 
and  through  the  whole  passage  to  which  they  belong, 
without  acknowledging  that  their  being  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  referred  to  the  ceremony  of  prayer,  &c. 
Nor  does  it  afiect  the  argument,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  specially  directed  the  Church  to  ordain  these  men. 
For,  that  this  was  only  a  revelation  of  God^s  will  and 
special  interference,  and  not  an  investiture  of  Power 
delegated  to  the  Church  is  manifest, — ^inasmuch  as  the 
investiture  of  Power  had  already  taken  place,  and  the 
words  of  the  divine  message  contain  a  reference  to  it 
as  already  in  force,  and  are,  indeed,  an  acknowledgment 
and  proof  that  it  was  so.  **  The  Holy  Ghost  said.  Sepa- 
rate me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them." 

The  next  question  was,  Supposing  this  ordinary  and 
indispensable  operation  of  the  Spirit  to  have  been  exev* 
dsed  in  the  Primitive  Church,  how  do  we  certainly 
know  that  it  did  not  cease  with  that  which  was  extraordi- 
nary ?  If  the  latter  was  given  as  a  sign  of  the  reality 
of  the  former^  the  sign  being  removed,  what  proof  have 
we  now  that  the  thing  attested  exists  ? 
And  still  '^^  ^^^^   ^'^   there  is  an  adequate  reply;   and'  it 

continues  to  depends  on  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  *'  If  we  are 
be  90  coa-    assured  that  God  has  appointed  any  outward  forms  as 
▼•y*<l«         the  means  of  divine  grace,  divine  authority,  &c.,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  they  will  continue  effectual,  until 
God  has  annulled  the  appointment."     If  instead  of  Uie 
ceremony  of  Baptism,  e.  g.  it  had  pleased  Him  to  appoint 


a  pool  like  that  of  Bethesda,  which  at  certain  gensons  Apouoiic 
should  be  troubled  by  His  Angel,  and  that  all  who  had     Age. 
diseaseft  sheuid  go  to  that  pool  on  these  occasions  to  ^^H 
bathe  fer  thew  recovery,  we  should  be  bound  to  rely  on^^n*^**^ 
the  efficacy  of  the  pool,  until  God  should  made  known  CeSl 
that  His  decree  had  been  annulled.     In  the  case  of  the     aud ' 
pool,  this  would  require  no  positive  sign  ;  because  the  ^*^^^^ 
effects  being  sensible,  when  the  water  ceased  to  heal,  its'^'^v^ 
failure  would  be  of  itself  proof  that  God  had  ceased  to 
impart  a  virtue  to  it.     On  the  same  principle,  no  fonnal, 
no  positive  sign  or  revelation  was  necessary  to  inform 
the   Church,   that  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  power  of  wofduag  Mnudes  wece  intih- 
drawn.    Their  failure  was  itself  the  sig^  that  God  had 
annulled  the  temporary  grant.     But  as  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit  were  always  unseen  and  unfelt, 
the  only  indacatioiL  of  their  failure  and  cessation  would 
be    a  positive  revelation.      UnUl   such  Ls  given,  we 
are  obliged  to  believe  in  them  as  a  duty,  and  have 
as  much  reason  to  do  so,  as  to  suppose  that  tomorrow 
the  Sun  will  be  the  means  of  conveying  light  and 
warmth. 

We  may  perhaps  have  somewhat  digressed  in  antici- 
pating a  question  which  belongs  properly  to  a  later 
period  of  the  History  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  impor- 
tance must  plead  its  excuse  for  so  early  an  introduction. 
To  discuss  it,  after  all,  as  fiilly  as  it  deserves,  will  he 
hardly  compatible  with  our  plan  in  any  portion  of  the 
work  on  which  we  are  engaged.  To  return,  then,  to 
Barnabas,  Saul,  and  their  assistant  Mark,  whom  we  lefl 
preparing  fbr  their  journey. 

Their  course  was  through  Cyprus  first,  (probably  on  Roiteof 
account  of  the  connection  of  Barnabas  with  that  island,)  Bamib^ 
thence  across  to  the  continent,  and  through  the  coun-  ^  ^*^ 
tries  of  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia.    As  theyMvkqsis 
were  Bboni  to  leaye  Cyprus,  Mark  must  have  become  ^^ 
more  alive  to  the  risk  of  the  enterprise ;  for,  although 
thus  far  their  reception  had  been  gpracions,  he  forsook 
the  Apostles  and  returned.     His  place  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  by  Titus,  although  it  is  not  expressly  so 
stated.     Adverting  to  what  has  been  already  observed 
of  the  office  of  Deeoons,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mark 
had  accompanied  the  Apostles  in  that  capacity,  and 
that  on  his  refusal  to  proceed,  some  one  would  he 
vranted  to  act  as  Deacon  in  the  performance  of  the 
Christian  Church  service,  wherever  there  might  be  an 
opportunity.     That  Titus  was  accordingly  sent  for— 
possibly  from  Antioch — is  inferred  from  his  being  found 
in  their  company  at  the  end  of  the  joiuuey. 

Tlfe  modfe  m.  which  the  mission  vras  conducted  was,  Hier 
as  the  reader  may  reisolleet,  to  preach  first  to  the  Jews*"^ 
and  Proselyted  Geutiiesi  and  then  to  the  Idolaters.  P'^*^ 
NotwithstBMBBg  this  marked  ptecedenca  and  psefer- 
enee,  all  their  pemecutittOB  arose   from   the  former. 
From  the  GentiJcs  (when,  the  Jews  did  not  prepossess 
their  minds  against  them)  all-  they   had  to  £ear  as 
yet,  was  &  misappreluaision  of  their  object, — lest  their 
Miracles  might  make    them  appear    to    the  multi- 
tude as  "  Cbds  come  down  to  them  ia  the  shape  of 
men." 

Another  point  to  be  observed  in  their  proceedings  is, 
that  they  ovdained  Presbytecs  in  every  Church  on  their 
leturair  So  brkf  a  Ministry  could  banily  have  qualified 
any  of  the  new  converts  for  the  office,  unless  some 
-MinMEuloMs  interpositioii  {^  the  Spirit  had  taken  plsc^ 
sudi  as  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia — ^the  first  scene  of  Idolatrous  conTersion* 
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§  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

Before  St.  Paul  renewed  his  labours  among  the 
Idolatrous  Gentiles,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Church 
of  Syrian  Antioch  to  proceed  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusa- 
lem, for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Church 
there  respecting'  a  question  which  was  now  warmly 
canvassed  at  Antioch.  Petei's  mission,  as  was  ob- 
served, received  indeed  the  sanction  of  the  Judaizing 
Christians ;  Iwit  their  old  fnrcjudices  were  still  so  strong, 
ns  to  make  them  expect  that  these  new  associates,  to 
whom  the  Apostles  had  «pened  the  gate  of  Christianity, 
fihotlld  first  pass  through  that  of  Judaism.  They  ac» 
cofdingly  insisted  ^oa  the  Gentile  converts  at  Anliodi 
l>eing  circnmdsed,  and  made  to  conform  to  all  the  Jew* 
ish  Laiw.  Jerusalem  being  still  the  residence  of  the 
Apostles,  and  therefore  the  chief  seat  of  Church  autho- 
rity, to  Jerusalem  mm  the  decision  of  the  questiom 
Teferred. 

That  the  Decree  of  the  Christian  body  there  only 
related  to  -the  Devout  Gentile  Christians  is  x^rtain,  be 
'Cause  none  l>at  these  had  as  yet  been  admitted  into  the 
"Church  of  Antloeh.  What  confinns  this  is,  that  the 
Decree  was  obviously  framed  with  reference  to  their 
condition  as  such. 
Debate  in  St  Peter  spoke  first  in  the  assenibly  which  had  beea 
the  assem-    called  for  discussing  tile  question,  and  declared  his  opi« 


bly. 


nion  to  be,  that  on  the  Gentile  party  the  Churcii  ought 
not  to  impose  a  burthen  of  ceremonies  which  neither  the 
Jewish  party  nor  their  Others  coald  bear.  St.  James 
supported  him -in  his  view  of  the  question,  and  proposed 
the  words  of  the  Decree,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
lie  fully  coincided  with  St.  Peter,  and  did  not  think 
that  he  was  placing  any  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  Gen- 
tile converts  which  they  had  not  borne  before  their 
conversion.  "  Wherefore  my  opinion  is  not  to  intro- 
duce any  thing  which  may  disturb  and  confound  those 
Gentiles  who  turned  to  God  ;*  but  to  command  them 
*to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  Idols,  and  from  forni- 
cation, and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood," — 
that  is,  to  command  them  to  obser\'e  just  so  much  and 
no  more  of  the  Jewish  Law  as  they  had  observed  before 
Christianity  was  preached  to  them.  To  this  they 
would  hardly  object,  (as  the  Apostle  probably  means  to 
say,)  because  in  every  part  of  the  world  the  Devout 
Crentiles  readily  consented  to  keep  these  few  observ- 
ances of  the  Jewish  Law,  however  unwilling  to  burthen 
themselves  further,  and  to  become  Proselytes  of  Righte- 
ousness.    *'  For  Moses  hath  of  old  in  every  city  those 


*  This  is  ctrtunly  the  force  of  irm^.  The  void  «nifiM;i;Xir» 
expresses  that  confusion  of  thought  which  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  produced  in  the  mind  of  a  convert  taught  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity together,  as  two  distinct  systems.  He  was  in  danger  6t 
considering  them  both  necessary  and  both  coeziitent^  rather  tl«n 
•iKoessive  perttons  of  the  same  Religion. 

Even  as  it  was,  such  was  doubtless  the  impression  made  on  the 
minds  of  manv  for  the  Ist  century  and  longer.  That  TertulHan,  e.g, 
considered  it  m  this  light  is  more  than  probable,  from  his  character  ef 
the  CseKcolie.     (See  Diahffue  with  TVypAo.) 

This  noo^intcfference  with  established  nsages  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  neceswry  was,  it  is  to  be  obaerred,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  method  by  which  the  Jewish  Religion  had  been  establisheo. 
The  Jews  had  been  allowed  to  retain  many  Egyptian  rites,  as  Wai^ 
burton  points  ont  in  his  I  Vth  Book  of  the  IHvme  Ltgatmm  ;  and  hetce, 
'«tbe  error  of  assigong  a'Heatben  originiofleveml  of  the  corrttptions  <tf 
ihe  Christian  Chareh,  whiofa,  althewgfa  lanifiBally  rasamUinf  Heathea 
ceiemoaies,  were  immediatiely  dorit ed  from  the  Jews.  Some,  doubt- 
lees,  were  hmnediateky  drawn  from  OwitUs  piaclic«t,biit  not  aU  whiob 
correspond  with  HeatheaiilM. 


who  pveach  hiou  being  read  in  the  Synagogues  every 
Sabbalii.'* 

When,  therefore,  Paul  is  aflerwards  represented  as 
distributing  this  sentence  or  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  several  Churches  through  which  he 
passed  in  his  second  journey,  it  eannot  be  supposed 
that  he  intended  to  recommend  it  as  a  rule  binding  on 
the  Idolatrous  converts  also.  This^  indeed,  would  be 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  own  repeated  declara- 
tions to  them  in  his  Epistles,*  and  is  not  rn^pHed  by 
any  statement  in  St.  Luke's  narrative.  It  may  be  even 
doubted  whether  St.  Paul's  preaching  to  the  Idolatrcms 
Gentiles  was  at  that  time  known  generally  to  the 
churches  of  JudiBa,  or  to  that  particular  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  was  proclaimed  by  Paul  an^  Barnabas  as  they 
passed  through  Phcenicia  and  Samaria  in  their  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  even  reported  to  the  Church 
there,  "what  things  God  had  done  with  (Aem."t  Bat 
still  the  whole  accoimt,  considered  as  a  whole,  looks 
very  much  as  if  thoy  were  understood  by  all — by  all,  at 
least,  except  the  Apostles,  to  speak  of  the  Devout  Gen* 
tiles.  That  there  was  a  good  reason  why  St  Paul 
fihottld  not  yet  venture  to  give  publioity  to  his  miasion* 
nobody  will  question,  who  conuders  the  rancorous  pep* 
fiecution  which  assailed  him,  when  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, (for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems,)  became  acquainted 
with  it.  Possibly  for  this  veiy  reason  the  appointment 
look  place  at  Antioch,  and  not  at  Jerusalem.  His  own 
account  of  this  transaction,  too,  as  felated  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  GaUUiaju,  is  expressly  that  he  told  tiie  secret 
privately,  and  only  to  Petar,  James*  and  John,  "  lest 
hj  any  means  he  should  run  or  had  run  in  vain.''  The 
narrative  of  the  last  visit  which  he  paid  to  Jerusalem 
tends  to  produce  the  same  impression.  He  is  repre* 
sented  as  explaining  his  Ministry  to  the  Church,  m, 
terms  whieh  strongly  indicate  that  the  wliole  Church 
then  for  the  first  time  understood  the  natnre  of  it.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  particularly  recorded,  that  aU  the 
PresbyUre  were  present  His  Gospel  is  Hien  man 
pointedly  declared  to  be  one  appropriated  to  him,  Hkm 
details  of  it  are  given  one  by  one,  (xa^'ev  ZuatrrQ^^)  and 
the  assembly  glorify  God  as  for  some  new  and  marveU 
lous  act  Then,  too,  it  is  kft  the  first  time  thought 
necessary  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  to  wbioh  hie  rai»» 
sion  was  likely  to  expose  him  firom  the  Jewish  party; 
and  it  is  then,  indeed,  that  he  first  inours  .any  risk 
amongst  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  ahhoogh  the 
same  reason  had  lang  been  c^peratiag  to  vender  bin  an 
object  of  deadly  hatred  to  Jews  and  JudaieiagChristiana 
out  of  Palestine. 

And  how  did  the  persecution  commence  ?  Not  with 
the  Jews  residing  at  Jeiusalera ;  but  after  he  had  been 
almost  seven  days  in  the  Temple,  withovft  iBCiming  any 
anspidon  fipom  them,  "  the  Jews  tchick  were  of  Jeia^ 
^and  who  doubtless  recognised  him  as  the  person  they 
had  often  seen  preaching  to  the  Idolaters,  and  who  per- 


*  Inter  ai.  Rammu,  ch.  xiv.  ▼.  14,  "  I  known  asd  am  peisiiadad 
btr  the  Lord  Jaras,  that  there  is  nethine  luelBan  in  iteelf  .*'  1  Cormik. 
ch.  X.  Hr.  26,  **  Whaftseever  is  sold  in  &•  shanUes^  that  eat,  asking  no 
questions  far  oonscience  sake."  Ibid.  ▼.  i  7,  '^  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
aot  meet  and  drink."  CUist.  ch.  it.  v.  16,  "  Lstno  man  judge  you  in 
meat  or  driak."  1  7Ifni.«h.^,  ▼.4,  «  Emcy  crMtnre  of  God  is  good 
and  Bothiiig  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  ranemed  «ith  thanksgiving." 

f  This  and  the  like  expresweas  <nay  hm  notioad  in  reSetence  to  the 
distiactieo  .pointed  iMit  between  the  Miiades  of  Jasas  and  those  el 
His  Apostles. 
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Hiitorf.  haps  had  before  this  assaulted  him,)  when  they  saw  him 
In  the  Temple,  stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands 
on  him,  Crying  out.  Men  of  Israel,  help :  this  is  the  man 
that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  People, 
and  the  Law,  and  this  place,"*  &c. 
Objection  ^ne  powerful  objection,  it  must  be  confessed,  bears 
answered,  upon  this  supposition.  If  it  be  correct,  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  blessed  Spirit's  dispensation,  and  the 
most  remarkable,  must  have  remained  a  secret  from  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  (the  Apostles  being  excepted)  for 
fifteen  years.  Whether  the  well-known  want  of  ordi- 
nary methods  of  communication,  such  as  are  now 
familiar  to  us,  may  unduly  magnify  the  objection,  espe- 
cially as  that  want  must  have  been  peculiarly  felt  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  members  of  a  poor  and  sus- 
pected sect  on  domestic  affairs,  the  reader  is  left  to 
consider.  However,  be  it  allowed  or  not,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  would  not  be  a  solitary  instance  of  a 
strange  ignorance  in  one  part  of  the  Christian  Society 
of  its  proceedings  elsewhere.  What,  for  instance,  could 
have  been  a  more  interesting  subject  of  report  than  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul?  And  yet,  although  this  took 
place  almost  on  the  borders  of  Judsea,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  could  not  have  known  it  for 
certain,  when  after  an  interval  of  several  years  he  visited 
Jerusalem ;  else  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for 
Barnabas  to  have  assured  them  of  it,  before  they  re- 
ceived him  to  their  confidence  and  fellowship. 

But,  whatever  was  the  information  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  respecting  the  admission  of  Idolatrous  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  the  Decree  of  the  Council  could 
not,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  have  been  intended  to 
apply  to  them  also.  The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate — the 
Devout  Gentiles — ^were  enjoined  to  observe  the  rules 
enimierated,  on  the  principle,  that  Christianity  did  not 
interfere  with  any  Civil  or  social  institution,  but  left 
the  members  of  all  societies  just  as  they  stood  originally. 
On  this  principle  it  was,  doubtless,  that  St.  Paul  circum- 
cised Timothy  and  not  Titus ;  and  on  the  same  principle 
the  Church  was  not  inconsistent  in  observing  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  appears  from  Acta,  ch.  xx.  v.  7,  and 
also  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as  appears  from  Ads^ 
ch.  xiii.  v.  14,  42,  and  ch.  xvi.  v.  13.  These  they  observed 
as  partial  adherents  of  the  Jewish  Society  ;  and  accord- 
ingly when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  its  rites  overthrown, 
and  the  nation  as  a  nation  annihilated,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  Christians  themselves,  were  released  from 
the  obligation.  Some  superstitious  observance  of  the 
Decree  indeed  long  existed  in  the  Church,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  generally 
looked  on  as  binding. f  Still,  its  directions  are  found  in 
the  decrees  of  more  than  one  Council,  %  and  arc  to  this 
day  regarded  as  a  portion  of  Christian  Law  by  the 
Greek  and  ^thiopic  Churches.§ 

Individuals,  too,  among  the  most  learned  and  clear- 

•  AcU,  ch.  xxii.  ▼.  27, 28. 

f  Eusebii  /ft«/.£cofe«.  lib.y.c.l.  See  also  Jostin  If  artyr,  Z>ia/cy. 
cum  IVvpho  ;  Origen,  con,  C!rANffi,lib.  viii.  and  Tertullian,  ad  Uxorcm, 
lib.  Kndjfyohg^,  c.  9. 

X  E.  g.  C4>nc.  Qangr.  can.  2,  and  SfH.  TnUl.  can.  67. 

\  In  like  manner,  we  find  the  Eastern  Churches  in  the  lid 
century  alleging  the  example  of  St.  John  and  St.  Philip  for  cele- 
brating Easter  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  while  the  Western 
Churches  urged  the  practice  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  support  of 
their  observance  of  the  day  of  the  Resurreetion.  The  qaestton  was 
not  set  at  rest  until  the  Decree  of  theNicene  Council  on  the  subject ; 
and  even  then  some  refused  to  acquiesce^  and  were  on  that  account 
stigmatized  as  QiuKlodecimam. 


sighted  of  later  times,  have  maintained  its  perpetual  ApostcCe 
authority, — Grotius  among  others.     That  the  introduc-     Age. 
tion  of  one  Moral  rule  into  the  list  of  injunctions  might  ^W 
have  biassed  these,  in  their  view  of  it,  is  not  impossible.  "^DewST 
In  rejecting  it,  they  seemed  to  be  annulling  not  only   Qeji% 
the  precept  to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols  and     ^ 
from  blood,  but  that  also  which  forbade  Fornication.  '^**^ 


Lightfoot   accordingly  avoids  tlie  scrugle  by  making  ^ ,. 
fornication  and  polygamy  synonimous.    And  that  the  (i„|j^ 
word  translated  *' Fornication "  should  embrace  mlderilofpc^)^ 
its  general  signification  polygamy  and  adultery  is  per-  tulntki- 
haps  admissible,  but  that  it  should  be  applied  to  either  "^' 
specifically,  is  more  than  can  be  proved.    In  troth,  all 
the  doubts  and  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  a  false,  or 
rather  an  indistinct,  view  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Jewish  Lliw,  of  which  this  was  after  all  only  a  portion. 
As  the  observance  of  the  whole  Law  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Apostle  in  the  case  of  those  Christians  who  hadbeen 
subject  to  it  before  their  conversion,  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate    that  portion  of  it  whidi 
extended  to  them  received  a  similar  sanction. 

The  Mosaic  Law,  it  is  well  known,  comprises  Moral 
commandments  and  ceremonial  rules  all  blended  toge- 
ther, not  only  in  the  great  body  of  Jewish  Scripture, 
but  even  in  the  Ten  Commandments  written  by  the 
finger  of  God.  The  command  to  keep  the  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath  is  there  found  side  by  side  with  those 
which  enjoin  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour,  and  those 
which  prohibit  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  false-witness. 
Nevertheless,  a  distinction  is  drawn  by  universal  consent 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  Law.  It  is  agreed 
that  (he  ceremonial  part  has  been  abrogated,  the  Moral 
left  in  force.  This  is  true,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses sufficient.  It  would,  however,  be  a  more  exact 
and  correct  mode  of  expressing  the  truth  to  say,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  done  away  with,  oi 
far  as  it  was  binding  because  found  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  ;  but  that  the  Moral  portion  of  the  Law  continued 
in  force  because  it  was  in  force  prior  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Law.  If,  for  instance,  the  sinfulness 
of  murder  depends  on  its  being  a  violation  of  the  sixth 
commandment,  then  was  Cain  gfuiltless.* 

Why  what  was  already  written  on  men's  hearts 
should  have  been  specified  in  God's  written  law ;  whe- 
ther it  be,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  whole  course  of  God's 
^lealings  with  Man,  each  succeeding  revelation  was  a 
comment  on  the  former;  or  that  these  were  incoiporated 
with  the  ceremonial  or  judicial  Law,  in  order  to  annex 
to  them  Civil  and  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
are  questions  which  need  not  be  discussed.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  such  was  the  case.  Now, 
the  Gentiles,  as  men^  had  all  the  Moral  Law  engraven 
on  their  hearts ;  "  their  consciences,*  as  St.  Paul  tells  ul, 
**  accusing,  or  else  excusing  them."  In  admitting  these, 
therefore,  to  a  partial  fellowship  with  them,  (such  as  the 
Proselyte  of  the  Gate  enjoyed,)  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Jews  would  enjoin  on  them  anyniles 
beyond  those  which  were  ceremonial,  and  of  these  only 
enough  to  serve  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  a  test  of 
sincere  proselytism.  The  observance  of  the  Moral  Law 
would  be  considered  as  otherwise  binding.     History, 

*  TertuUian  points  out  th«  manner  in  which  oar  first  parests  may 
be  convicted  of  having  violated  every  command  in  the  DcealopB 
by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  thence  aigues  (or  the  ^rior  exist* 
ence  of  a  law  equivalent  in  anthority  and  import  to  the  Decalflf««< 
Such  a  law  has  been  commonicated  and  regi«lercd  oa  eveiy  nao's 
conscience.    (See  his  TVecl.  adv,  J^tdmos^ 
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however,  sufficiently  ekpldns,  why  it  was  expedient  to 
place  among  these  ceremonial  rules  one  Moral  precept^ 
that,  namely,  which  enjoined  them  to  ahstain  from  For- 
nication. Murder,  thefl,  false-witness,  and  all  other 
moral  offences,  were  still  universally  recognised  as  such 
by  the  consent  of  conscience  in  alU  Fornication,  alone, 
was  not  merely  a  common  vice,  but  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  sin.  In  its  excen  only  it  was 
held  to  be  blameworthy.  What  more  natural,  there- 
fore, than  that  the  Jews  should  bind  the  proselyte,  by 
an  express  law,  to  abstain  from*  this  vice,  when  they 
had  ceased  to  feel  themselves  bound  to  do  so  by  the 
Law  of  Nature. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  will  appear, 
that  when  the  authority  of  the  Decree  of  Jerusalem 
ceased.  Christians  were  thereby  no  more  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  continence,  than  they  were,  by  the  cessation 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  Law  of  Moses,  from  the 
duty  of  honouring  their  parents,  or  abstaining  from 
theft  and  murder.  Indeed,  he  who  is  contented  to  do 
only  what  forms  an  express  precept  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
to  abstain  from  that  only  which  is  formally  forbidden, 
misapplies  the  Scriptures.  On  man's  conscience  alone 
it  is  that  the  whole  Moral  Law  is  written,  like  the  Ten 
Commandments^  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself,  but  not, 
like  these,  in  perishable  characters.  This  was  the  first 
Revelation  of  God  to  Man,  and  coexistent  with  His 
Creation  ;  and  even  the  last  Dispensation  was  not  at  all 
designed  to  supersede  the  use  of  this  original  internal 
Revelation.  Tlie  New  Testament  does  not  contain 
any  code  of  Ethics,  it  only  alludes  to  the  Moral  Law  as 
already  known  and  provided ;  or  seeks  to  correct  and 
reform  those  parts  which,  although  engraven  perfect  on 
the  heart  by  God,  had  become  indistinct,  and,  in  some 
few  instances,  nearly  effaced.  It  furnishes  motives  to 
the  observance  of  this  Law,  and  promua  aanitance  in 
the  performance  of  it  This,  and  not  a  recdation  of  the 
Moral  LaWf  is  the  instruction  which  a  Christian  is  to 
expect  from  his  Bible.  As  the  author  of  this  instruc- 
tion, our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself,  and  of  Him  whom  he 
was  to  send  to  us,  under  the  title  of  God  encouraging 
us,  (that  is,  exciting  us  by  new  motives,  and  new  pro- 
mises of  aid,)  and  not  under  that  of  Lawgfiver :  '*  »XX«f 
wapaxXfiroy  bwaei  hfiXp — He  shall  give  you  another  Com' 
firter." 

So  much  for  the  temporary  character  of  this  famous 
Decree,  whatever  authority  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  while  it  remained  in  force.  On  this  point,  inde^, 
a  more  controversial  difference  has  existed  among  the 
divided  members  of  God's  Church.  Our  estimate  of 
its  authority  must,  of  course,  greatly  depend  on  the 
character  we  assign  to  the  persons  who  composed  the 
assembly,  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  they  were 
acting.^  Without,  therefore,  referring  to  the  specific 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn,  either  for  or  against 
the  authority  of  General  Councils,  from  the  various 
assumptions  with  regard  to  this,  it  will  be  plainer,  and 
less  tedious,  to  state  concisely  the  leading  questions  by 
which  those  views  may  be  elicited,  and  to  direct  the 
attention  to  that  which  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  reply. 

1.  The  first  question  is.  Was  this  a  General  Coun- 
cil ?  that  is,  did  it  represent  the  whole  Church  ?  or  only 
one  branch  of  it,  namely,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ? 
To  this,  perhaps,  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  readier 
with  an  answer  than  one  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
perplexed  and  bewildered  with  the  subtilties  of  The-  , 


ological 'sophists.  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Luke's  ae- 
count  of  it  to  imply,  even  remotely,  that  it  assumed  the 
former  character.  It  was  not  so,  as  composed  of  the 
heads  of  all  the  Churches,  for  none  were  present  but 
the  ambassadors  of  Antioch ;  and  these  came  to  consult, 
and  not  to  join  the  Council.  It  was  not  so,  as  com- 
posed of  all  the  Apostles ;  for  St.  Paul,  and  doubtless 
St.  Barnabas,  too,  were  Apostles,  and  they  were  present, 
indeed,  but  it  was  in  the  character  of  Ambassadors^ 
and  not  of  delegates.* 

2.  The  next  question  is.  Was  it  an  inspired  or  un- 
inspired Council  ?  The  opponents  of  the  authority  of 
General  Councils,  in  later  times,  have  mainly  insisted 
on  the  former,  and  point  out  this  circumstance  as  creat- 
ing the  essential  line  between  this  and  any  that  has 
been  subsequently  held.  The  learned  and  candid  Mo- 
sheim  agrees  so  far  with  this  view,  as  to  suppose,  that 
all  the  business  on  this  occasion  being  left  to  the 
Apostles,  they,  as  inspired  persons,  must  have  pro- 
nounced an  inspired  decision.  Perhaps  all  inquiries 
into  Uie  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  extraordinary  pe- 
riod lean  too  much  to  the  notion,  that  every  transaction 
in  which  an  inspired  person  appears,  must  have  been 
the  result  of  immediate  inspiration.  As  far  as  the  nar- 
rative gruides  us,  no  such  intimation  is  given  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  were  not  throughout  their 
ministry  passive  agents  of  the  Holy  Spirit.t  The  office 
4>f  that  blessed  Comforter  was  to  guide  them  to  the 
Truth,  when  the  Truth  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 
He  watched  over  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly, 
doubtless,  as  He  has  ever  watched  over  the  concerns  of 
the  Church  to  this  day.  Judging  fi'om  the  apparent 
course  of  His  government,  we  should  say,  that  had  there 
been  error  suggested.  His  presence  would  have  been 
manifested,  or  a  Divine  impulse  given  to  some  par- 
ticular members  of  the  Council — but  not  otherwise.  It 
was  Christ  only  whose  inspiration  was  perpetual,  and 
«who  needed  no  fresh  communication  as  new  emergen- 
cies presented  themselves.^     What  was  meant  by  the 


*  The  argamenu  noticed  are  those  of  Paul  Sarpi,  ia  his  Hisioty 
of  the  Couneii  of  Trent,  see  liv.  ii.  p.  240^  of  the  French  IVansla- 
aon  by  Courayer. 

t  Thus  SL  Paul  ^ritM  to  the  Coristhimi,  <'  Unto  the  vtrried  I 
command^^Dot  /,  bnt  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her 
husband,"  &c.  "  But  to  the  rest  speak  I^  not  the  Lord,  If  any  bro« 
ther  hath  a  wife,"  &c.,  see  1  Corinih.  ch.  vii.  t.  10, 12. 

Tbo  greater  part  of  what  the  Apostles  wrote  was,  doubtless,  entirely 
the  suggestion  of  their  own  miods  and,  properiy  speaking,  wiuupired. 
Its  authority  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  this  cireiunstaoce,  if  we 
grant  (what  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt)  that  every  wrong  suggestion 
must  have  been  checked  by  the  impulse  of  the  Spint,  every  deficiency 
supplied  by  actual  revelation,  and  every  failure  or  fault  of  memory 
miraculously  remedied.  The  BeveinHon  ume  miraetUoui,  bat  it  was 
recorded  just  as  any  man  wonM  record  any  ordinary  information 
which  might  be  the  result  of  reasoning  or  report.  The  Bible  is  the 
only  book  in  the  world  which  appeals  to  God  for  its  authority,  with- 
out aiFecting  or  pretending  to  the  immediate  authorship  of  Goa.  Ma- 
homet publishes,  bat  Allah  indites  the  Koran,  and  its  very  style  is 
more  than  hnman.  The  authors  of  the  Bible,  on  the  other  nand, 
write  as  God*s  servants  act.  The  modes  of  thought,  the  manner,  the 
language,  are  different  in  each,  and  in  each,  no  less  than  his  sctioni^ 
his  own.  Here  and  there  are  marks  of  an  inspiration  which  dictates 
to  the  very  letter;  bnt  ordinarily  it  is  only  a  Divine  superintendence, 
preventing  error  or  omission,  and  interposing  only  for  that  purpose. 
God  has  enabled  Man  to  record  and  to  teach  His  Word,  as  he  has 
enabled  him  to  do  His  Will ;  not  by  superseding  the  use  of  his  natural 
faculties,  but  by  aiding  them.  With  a  view  to  both  His  Spirit  was 
given,  in  order  to  be  coiled  in  when  assistance  should  be  needed,  and 
was  hence  designated  by  the  expressive  name  IlAPAKAHTOSi 

I  It  waS|  perhaps,  to  indicate  this  that  the  Bible  records  the  failure 
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History^,    ekpi^ssion,  '*  It  seemed  good  to  us  and  to  the  Holy 
^-*^^*^'  Ghost,'*  wiU  perhaps  be  seem  more  clearly  when  we 

examme  the  third  queetioiii. 
Ckaracter  3.  Under  vshot  Character  was  the  ChwnA  of  Jerma- 
ttttribtttedto  Ian  appealed  iobifihe  Church  of  AnUoch?  Whatever 
of  JwuBi^  the  pmctice  might  be  in  later  times,  as  yet  no  juria* 
diotioii  was  exercised  by  one  Christian  Society  over 
another — not  eren  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  over 
her  children  in  Christ.  Pavd  and  Barnabas  had  been 
sent  to  convert  the  Idolatrous  QentUes,  (important  aa 
this  measure  waa  beyond  all  others  irhich  engaged  the 
4BibBBtion  of  thtt  early  Christians,)  solely  by  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  their  own  Church  at  Antioch,  without  the  ad- 
vice or  knowledge  of  the  aieter  Church  at  Jerusalem* 
In  the  present  instance,  too»  they  were  commiasioned 
•wilh  an  embassy,  the  drcimistanees  of  whiidi,  if  duly 
^considered,  must  satisfy  any  candid  inquirer,  that  its 
ol^ect  was  not  perhaps  even  advice  and  assistance  in 
4eliberation.  First,  certain  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  come  to  the  Church  at  Antiodi  preaehmg  m 
■new  dodrine — a  doctrine  of  which  the  Clwrch  at  A»- 
tioch  had  reoeived  no  intimation,  even  although  Paitl 
80  highly  ^voured  was  with  them.  They  tau^t  the 
brethren,  and  sid,  ''  Exoept  ye  be  circumcised,  aAer 
ibe  aianoer  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved."*  It  vras 
natural,  therefinre,  that  they  of  Antioch  should  send  io 
Jerusalem,  to  ascertain  whether  any  credence  was  to  be 
given  to  the  report  of  these  ami  who  had  come  from 
them — ^whether  the  Chmt:h  there,  the  Apostles  or  other 
members,  had  indeed  reoeived  any  new  communication 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  concerning  the  universal  obli^pe^ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  rites,  as  necessary  to  salvation.  For 
a  full  investigation  of  the  matter  the  Church  was  as- 
sembled, and  it^  being  found  that  the  notion  had 
originated  with  certain  unauthorized  persons  of  the 
Pharisaical  8eet,t  in  their  perverse  zeal  for  the  Law, 
Peter  and  James  explained  the  inexpediency  of  making 
any  innovation ;  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  dismissed, 
together  with  some  members  of  their  own  Society,  to 
assure  the  Church  of  Antioch,  that  no  new  revelation 
had  been  given  on  the  subject — that  their  rule  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  only  one  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
to  oblige  the  converts  to  observe  diat  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  observe  before  their  conversion,  and 
nothing  more. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  correct,  we  most  seek 
•  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  General  Councils,  and  find 
some  other  foundation  for  the  authority  which  has  since 
been  claimed  for  them.  Elsewhere,  also,  we  must 
search  for  an  example  in  the  Apostolical  Age  of  one 
Church  exercising  jurisdiction  over  another.  As  to 
General  Councils,  indeed,  they  obviously  cease  to  be 
practicable  as  soon  as  the  unity  of  the  Universal  Church 
has  been  dissolved.  But,  in  truth,  they  were  befoee 
that  event  impracticable  (the  History  of  these  Coun- 
cils prove  it)  as  to  all  purposes  of  Unanimity.  One 
Church  may  ask  advice  of  another^  or  refer  a  difficult 
question  to  another ;  but  for  independent  Churches  to 
4nect  all  in  one  Qnmoil,  is  a  practical  contradiction.     It 
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uf  the  Diaciples,  in  (beir  attempt  to  perform  cerUin  Miracles.  <'  This 
kind,"  says  Jesus,  "  goelh  not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer."  It  is 
not  said,  that  they  were  incapable  of  performing  these  Miracles,  but 
it  is  intimated,  that  their  endowment  was  different  from  Christ's,— thai 
they  must  first  apply  for  specific  powers  from  God,  and  iheu,  indeed, 
these,  and  greater  tlian  these,  should  they  perform.  See  Malt.ch.  x\ii. 
V.  21 ;  Mark,  ch.  ix.  v.  29. 
•  Acts,  ch.  xr.  V.  1.  f  Ibid.  ch.  xv.  v.  5. 


aiippoic^  the  Church  to  be  ona,  in  <he  unm  mm  k  k^tAk 
whidi  each  aeparate  Chiistian  Society  alaae  is,  aod  ^^ 
aver  was,  one  from  the  first  establishment  of  our  faith.  ^''^* 
Christian  Unity,  the  nevar^ailiag  plea  for  the$e  mi«[.^^'? 
suzes,  has  been  so  often  a  to|>ic  of  hitter  eoatr^vergy,  Gtt^ 
that  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  assumlnig  at  this  dav  t  ^ 
difficult  and  subtik  character.    More  of  it  by  and  by.     ^"^ 

In  concluding  these  remark^  one  caatioa  suggHU  ^'"^ 
itself,  which  cannot  be  too  early  inserted  ia  t  review  <if^^ 
the  progress  of  Chnstiaaity.     It  is,  not  to  look  at  evaj  a  «<:•: 
portion  of  the  Eeplesiastical  stroctare  as  it  appear  ^i -i' 
dfling  under  the  hands  of  the  Divine  builder,  as  if  con-  ^^: 
veying  a  correct  notion  of  the  finished  work.    ObjecU 
prominent  at  firat».4ind  i-eaemUing  in  their  use  the 
ficafibldiog  or  props  of  a  real  buiklii^,  were  aftenranls 
ffemoved*     Others  by  the  application  of  new  pieoei^ 
beoame  so  altered  as  not  immediaiely  toberocogniscd. 
One  part,  without  undesgoing  any  akaraiioa,  was  yetgrv 
dually  plastered  }j^  and  removed -out  4d  sight.  Aaother, 
the  Divine  Architect  has  left  Io  the  discretion  ofposUrity, 
to  be  modified  fi^m  time  to  time  to  suit  the  chan^ 
.drcumatanoes  of  those  who  were  to  occupy  it   In  ei- 
amining  this  edifice*  inuch  more  in  the  bold  attempt  tt 
repair  it,  the  most  judicious  method  is,  not  to  begin  by 
comparing  it  with  the  rude  draughts  in  which  it  wu 
projected,  but  rather  to  survey  the  Church  as  it  stands, 
and  removing  one  by  one  those  parte  which  are  detected 
to  be  the  work  of  men's  hands,  and  no  more ;  to  kt 
the  Holy  Builder's  name  appear  on  those  parts  aloae 
of  the  remainder,  on  which  it  is  visiUe  in  his  own  vn- 
tittg.  This  only  is  "  not  to  diminish,  not  to  add  thereto;" 
and  this  is  what  our  Reformers  did. 

We  have  conducted  Paial  and  Barnabas  through  their  s^ri 
embassy  to  Jerusalem,  and  must  now  prepare  to  tiaee  b^« 
their  second  mission  to  the  Idolatrous  Oeatiles.    It  is  ^^j~ 
probable  that  they  remained  at  Antioeh  no  longer  tbii  ^I'^J^* 
was  necessary  for  securing  the  disputed  righls  of  the 
Gentile  converts  at  that  place,  an  office  which  sens 
.to  have  devolved  on  Paul  alone.     Peter  had  iadeed 
been  the  especial  Apoatle  of  the  Devout  Gentile^  ^ 
whom  alone  were  the  Gientile  members  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch ;  and  on  •this  aocount,  no  doubt,  soon  U- 
lowed  Paul  and  Bamabaa  thither.    But  his  aitival  wm, 
probably,  only  a  signal  for  the  ^asJote  to  pcesa  thck 
point  more  earnestly.     So  successfiil  were  they  that  the 
Gentile  advocate  shrank  from  his  office,  and  was  ready 
to  yield  to  their  demands.     Barnabas  followed  his  ei* 
ample.     Paul  alone  retained  his  firamess,  roused  hif 
noble  fellow-labourer  to  a  sense  of  hia  duty,  and  (or  a 
time  quieted  the  spirit  of  iactioa. 

All  was  now  ready  for  a  second  Apaatolical  journey;  The  :^ 
•the  Church  was  at  rest,  and  the  aervices  of  Baiaabss  nrx 
and  Paul  were  no  longer  required  at  home.  But  the 
•reader  will  recollect,  that  hencefiirth  we  are  to  trace 
their  course  of  Ministerial  labour  ^pwt  On  the 
:gr0unds  of  their  sqiasation,  and  .on  its  proh^le  results, 
it  is  unaeceasaiy  to  dwell;  but,  leaving  Bamabss'i 
future  history  for  a  subsequent  consideration,  let  us  fol- 
low  the  record  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  holding  the 
thread  which  He  has  lefl  us,  pass  «n  through  the  gia- 
dual  enlargement  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  agency  of  Um 
^eat  Apostle  selected  for  this.purpoae. 

One  previous  observation  may  not,  indeed,  be  in* 
acceptable  to  him  who  ^sels  that  it  is  inconsisteal  widi 
the  character  of  these  good  and  holy  men,  fciend^  ^^ 
their  youth,  thus  to  have  parted  in  bittemtisc,  under  ciF* 
cumstances  which  might  seem  sufficient  to  havereprossai 
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Hi&tory.    alt  private  diftrencefr.     Did  they  part  in  bitterness?  of  partieiilttP  instances  at  PhiUppi,  at  Doraea,  and  act   ApMtpBe 

Paul  aflerwards  names  Barnabas  with  respect  and  aiec*  Athens;  and  firom  St.  Pbul's  Epistle  to  the  Thetaah^  pJ^^ 

tion,  and  received  Mark  into  his  service  when  he  thought  niant  and  to  the  Corinikiani^  it  appeifs  that  some  con-  tothaJeira. 

him  worthy  of  it.     But  that  zeal  which  was  indeed  version  of  Idolaters  took  place  amongst  each  of  Ihenk.    Devoat 

strong  enough  to  have  subdued  the  mere  irapulBe  of  Ptobably  some  in  most  places  were  eonveited,  tha    G«DtileS| 

anger,  had  a  simUar  power  over  feelinga  of  inendshtp,  notices  in  the  Acit  being  evidently  limited  to  the  more  .  •  f^^ 

and  even  over  the  ties  of  nature.     Who  shall  isay,  that  remarkable  instances,  such  as  Dionysiua  the  Aieopagite».  /^^^V\ 


in  voluntarily  separating  their  course  for  ever,  as  appeara'  and  *^  the  honourable  women''  at  Bei 
to  have  been  the  case,  each  was  not  submitfing  to  s^       It  is  not  of  course  intended  to  ptvsiK  the  Apostia: 

painfuf  restraint,  under  the  consciousness  of  doing  the-  through  the  several  stages  of  his  work,  btst,  s^g^reeaUyi 

best  fbr  the  great  good  cause?    Who  shall  say,  that  with  our  plan,  only  to  point  to  those  parts  of  hts  vsultt 

each  may  not,  by  virtue  of  this  very  act,  have  inherited  at  which  fbr  any  reason  it  may  dsshmbletlMt  w«  AcmUk 

a  portion  of  the  reward  promised  to  t^tose  who  uiould  pause. 

forsake  father,  mother,  bretitren,  or  firteads,  fbr  the  sake        Thns,  passing  over  the  ialarmodialB.  poiaAs  of  hift 

of  Christ  and  of  his  Gospel.^  journey,  atTroas  we  find  him  receiving  from  his  Diviner 

Hence  we  obtain  a  further  proof  if  indeed  any  sodi  €hiide  an  espeeiel  communication.  As  one  of  the  various 

be  requisite^  that  the  extraoidinaiy  inspiration  of  the  modes  in  vh^h  God  was  woal  to  visit  his  sopvantft 

Apostles  was  not  an  abiding  or  eonUnuud  endowment,  and  the  agents  of  his  wil,  lAiis,  then,  deserves  to  bsr 

btit  only  occasional.     On  matters  of  doubt  or  dSerence  particularly  noticed, 
the  Holy  Spirit  interposed  its  aid.    But  here  no  inter*  i   ©^  «     ?    j  «_ 

ference  took  place ;  probably,  becattse  the  resuh  of  the  «  *^-  ^^^  ^  ^^«- 

disagreement  was  most  beneficial  to  the  common  wel*        Whilst  Fsnl  was  at  Tloas,  a  vision  appeared  to  him  His 

fare,  because  both  were  r^t    B^  a  division  of  Minis-  in  tfie  night.    A  man  of  Mecedon  seemed  to  slaad  be> 

terial  labour  between  the  only  two  who  had  as  yet  bec»  fbre  him,  and  say,  *'Ptes  over  and  help  as."    Fkom 

commissioned  to  the  Idolatrous  Qentiles,  the  eateasion  this  dream  or  apparition,  the  Apostle  inferred  that  ik» 

of  the  Gospel  was  no  doubt  promoted.    It  has  beeo  Lord  had  caHed  Mm  thither  to  preach  ^m  6oqiel ;  and' 

remarked,  that  Paul  only  was  recoanncnded  to  the  the  result  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken.    TheHoIyi 

grace  of  God.     St.  Luke's  silence,  however,  does  not  Ghost,  which  had  hMierto  checked  ind  diverted  theiv 


allogether  imply,  tbat  Bhrnabas-  received  no  sndi  fbr*    course  when  proceeding*  contrary  to  Iho  Kne  mariiod*. 
mal  dismissal.     In  Paulas  case  alone  it  might  be  meip*    out  in  the  Divine  counsels,  now  permilted  them  to 
tioncd,  because  to  hhn  now,  and  to  the  details  of  hie    pass  over,  and  crowned  their  efforts  with  secoess. 
mission,  the  narrative  was  to  be  limited.  From  the  words  of  tile  sacred  narrative,  it  eanmt 

be  certainly  determined,  whether  Ais  wete  a  waking;. 
■  vision  or  a  dream.     Supposing  it,  hewave^  to.  have 

been  of  the  Ihtter  dsseription^  it  weald  be  br  »r  meanir 
ST.  PAUUS  SECOND  APOSTQLrCAL  «  singular  instance  at  God  thus  eommumeatiag  hte 

will  to  his  servants,  and  even  to  ethesSk    Ahrainav 
JOUilN£Y.  Ahrmilech,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Phaieeh,  aaknHm^  Nebu- 

chadneaear,  are  familiap  iestanosa     Of  these  **•  lottOR 
A»  Dv  &^  TO  M..  days,*  too,  it  had  been  expressly  foretold^  amoag  thtt 

ordinary  signa,  thai  mce  shookl'^saaviBiaosaMl 


iltfendants       SiLAS  and  Ju^s  Bafsabes-wara  the  amsscagars  sf»»  dreams.*^ 

on  St.  Paul,  pointed  by  the  Church  of  Jerusaleie  tor  acoampaiqr  F«m*        R  is  nowhere  saggested,  that  tfian'  waa  say  Urnqp 

and  Barnabas  on  tSieir  retirni  to  AnAioeh.     Hera  Sitae  peeuKar  hi  the  manner  of  dreaming  on  tlmae  occasions^ 

was  induced  to  remain,  and,  being*  a  Ptaphet^  was  fiesd  Sometimes,  toe,  as  in  the  preseel  inslanca^  Ihay  befe 

on  byPauT  a?  ti^  fittest  substitata  wliiehi  he  caald  pio<*  f^e  the  ordinary  resull  of  tiie  circamslaaacs  ondec 

vide  for  the  fellow^^labonrer  of  whose  asaistaace  he  waa  which*  they  are  reported  to  haae  oeeonmL    If  tUswans 

now  to  be  deprived.     Soon,  after  h»  cammenoad  hie  «  (&eetm  of  St.  PBttl-,  (i*  ^^  ^  "wd,)  what  gioand 

journey,  he  fbund  atLystra  anothermeet  nompsniart  ift  ^ad  he  and  his  company  to  suppose  it  a  dsriee  iaq^dbe^ 

the  young  and  ihithful  TS^nelhy.     AtTraaa.  it  wmM  and  to  class  it  widths  light  and  tile  voica  senkto  himi 

seem,  from  the  narrativo  of  t^  iic*,  Uaat  LnlBe  wae  ^hen  on  the  road  te  Damascus,  oe  the  vision  of  "  ubn 

added  to  their  company.    This,  then,  iis  the  litde  baadr  titterable  things,"  whid»he  reerivad  m  his  traoea  in  the 

of  Christian  heroes,  whose  progress,  under  the  saeoad  Temple.    Would  it  not  have  besa  more  sober  and  wa- 

mission  of  the  Hofy  Spirit,  to  the  idalataoea  Gkntika,.  gonable  to  conclude,  that  tha  approack  to  tha  verge  ofi 

we  are  now  to  consider.  Hfie  Aaiatic  continent,  the  sight  of  that  ftmoaa  strait' 

Probable  I^  ^^^^  nmnbers  these  ware  now  added,  caniot  be  ^hich  fiirmed  tiie  sKght  hasrior  betsssen  tksm  and 

number  of   determined  from  the  sacred  record.     Mention  is  made  Europe,  had*  cairied  Paufs  ma<Btations  to  tfte  opposite 

CoQveru.     _ . . .  shore?.    Musing  upim  those  especially  who,  crossing* 

•  Both  may  ha%^  dooe  what  according  to  their  bett  jadgraeat  wwf  here  witfi  Alexander,  made  ooaquasfc  of  the  East,  eyeor 

BMnt  beneficial  to^  Uie  Gospel    Had  on*  hem  right,  sod  Um  other  of  his  owff  Judtaea,  aed  estabtiohad  ift  Sgypt  a  riffal  to 

wroner,  somespeetri  dlMottos  wwdd  ptoheblf  have  been  TouchaaM  Jeru^enr,  he  covdd  not  bttt  oipect  to.  mtaaa  in-  his 

hy  their  Dmne  Gui*r.    Bat  in  tWa  h-tuc.,^  diTiahm  of  lahoor,  ^  itopression  of  e  treitt  of  thm^ght  SO  dasply 

the  result  of  diflFcrence  of  opiiinB,i»as  no  doiibl.the  molt  advanta.-  r^T       ..        .% %  .„  ...^^  |.,„,„„  ^  \^  rZ^t  ««1l  LT 

geons  mea.ai«^hich coaU !«l«be« adiipiad.    It  WM  not,  there-  intcresUng, tmged, as «v«ry  dream  ef  hm nught wcU  ba^ 


(ire,  to  be  expected,  that  any  diiPn»  iBtarfiBraoee  thoald  take  pUce, 
m  order  to  effect  that  which  wmild  be  efleelad  by  the  ordinaiy 


emirse  of  tfit.g»,  especiaUy  tf,  as  is  sugaealed,  ths  XMoluftioa  wag  a        •  Joel,  oh.  ii.  v..  28,  quoted  ^*PP|>«J  ^  St.  Pet 
irialtDeach.  '^        -^    '  ^^  htnnguft  on  the  great  daj  of  Pentecort.    ^cff,  ch.  m  r.  17. 
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History,    w^th  the  one  subject  which  was  predominant  in  his 
^^  v^'  mind.     Jt  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  Holy 
Ohostt  (by  some  mode  of  communication  9ot  specified,) 
bad  of  late  been  makings  known  His  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  several  steps  of  their  journey  as  soon  as 
they  were  attempted.    The  absence  of  tliis  check  there- 
Genenl  ob-  fore,  might  have  formed  an  appropriate  evidence  that 
semtions    the  call  was  divine.    Still,  as  the  same  solution  will  not 
^jH^fu.-  •«'v«  ***  other  case»,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  take 
a  gpeneral  view  of  the  question,  extending  it  not  only  to 
all  inspired  Dreams,  but  to  all  other  modes  of  divine 
eocnmunication.   Let  us  consider  then,  first,  what  those 
modes  were,  and  then,  what  evidence  the  persons  ad- 
dressed had,  that  the  communication  in  each  instance 
was  divine. 

•  I.  FifUMU.— By  which  is  meant,  any  communication 
conveyed  through  an  object  of  Sight.  Of  this  kind, 
were  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's 
banquet  room,  the  pillar  of  fire  and  the  Cloud  which 
guided  the  Israelites  through  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
like. 

II.  Voices  or  revelations  conveyed  through  the  sense 
of  hearing.  These  were  the  most  frequent,  and  although 
often  accompanied  with  extraordinary  impressions  on 
the  other  senses,  yet  were  naturally  the  readiest  and 
most  distinct  mode  of  communication.  Such  was  the 
giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  call  of  Moses, 
and  probably  all  those  Revelations  designated  in  6re- 
nefisby  the  expression,  *'-The  Lord  said  unto  him.'' 

III.  DreafRs.— Under  which  is  included,  whatever 
was  addressed  to  the  Imagination  only,  whether  the 
abstraction  firom  a  consciousness  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects were  the  effect  of  sleep,  or  of  some  supernatural 
influence,  as  in  a  trance  or  imafaaif.  As  instances  of 
this  class  may  be  mentioned,  St.  Paul's  revelation  in 
tile  Temple,  Peter's  Vision  of  the  Sheet,  Jacob's 
Dream,  and  the  like. 

•  IV.  InUinotive  Impuhei. — ^This  term  is  used  to  denote 
some  method  of  making  known  the  divine  will ;  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  address  either  to  the 
senses  or  to  the  imagination,  but  to  have  borne  the 
same  analogy  to  the  desires,  affections,  and  other  in* 
ciinations,  as  those  others  did  to  the  senses  or  the  ima- 
gination. Such  may  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
method,  whereby  Paul  and  his  company  are  described 
in  this  journey  as  hindered  by  the  Holy  Ghost  firom 
pursuing  a  wrong  course.  By  this,  it  may  be,  they 
were  enabled  to  interpret  PiauTs  Vision  of  the  man  of 
Macedon  to  be  of  divine  origin.  This  too  might  have 
been  what  the  Disciples  of  our  Lord  experienced,  when 
walking  vrith  him  after  his  Resurrection.  For,  although 
at  the  time  they  foiled  to  attend  to  it,  they  afterwards 
expressed  their  surprise  that  they  should  have  been  so 
dull.  "  Did  not  our  hearU  hum  within  tis  as  he  talked 
with  us  ?"  Perhaps  this  mode  of  Revelation  being  then 
new  to  them,  was  not  at  once  recog^sed. 

These  will  include  all  the  various  revelations  of  God 
to  man,  for  there  is  no  other  conceivable  form,  except 
where  the  mediation  of  some  other  being  is  interposed, 
and  this  will  require  a  distinct  consideration. 

To  this  general  statement,  the  first  remark  to  be 
added  is,  that  in  all  the  different  methods  the  senses 
and  the  imagination  were  affected  only  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature — that  the  exercise  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  and  of  fancy,  was  in  every  case  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  produced  by  natural  objects,  natural 
sounds,  and  natural  sleep.    Thus  Samuel  is  described 
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as  mistaking  the  voice  of  God  for  that  of  Eli ;  and  Apostofit 
another  more  experienced  Prophet,  as  desiring  to  be     ^^ 
certified  by  a  sign,  that  the  impression  was  supcraatu-  ?^^^ 
ral,  and  being  gratified  in  his  desire  as  reasonable.       ^\k^^' 
This  being  so»  it  follows  that  besides  iht  vehidt  of  Gcstio, 
communicaiioih  whether  voice,  vision,  or  dream,  some     *-^^ 
*ign  of  Confirmation  must  always  have  been  pronded,  ^^ 
iu  order  to  satisfy  the  person  visited  that  he  was  not  cT^ 
imposed  on  or  else  imposing  on  himself— imposed  oQ|  confinutM 
as  in  the  case  of  *'  lying  spiritSf"  or  of  human  con- 
trivances,  or  of  accidental  phenomena ;  imposing  on 
himself  as  in  the  case  of  enthusiasm.    Not  that  in  all, 
or  in  most  instances  any  record  will  be  found  of  the 
Sign  oi  confirmation  ;  because  the  revelation  only  con- 
cerns those  to  whoni  these  records  are  addressed,— the 
Sign,  the  persons  visited.     Still  it  is  in  many  instances 
mentioned ;  perhaps,  in  all  of  very  great  moment    In 
some  indeed  it  was  unavoidable ;  in  those,  namely,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  confirming  Signs  and 
Vehicles  of  communication,  as  e.  g.  the  hand- writing 
addressed  to  Belshazzar.     In  some  cases,  again,  the 
two  are  connected  together,  so  as  to  form  what  is 
called  in  loose  phrase  one  Vision.     Of  this  kind  was 
that  which  occurred  at  St  Paul's  conversion.  The  Voice 
alone  was  the  medium  of  commanicntioa ;  while  die 
Light  served  to  certify  that  it  proceeded  fiom  no  human 
lips.*    The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  call  of  Moses 
at  the  Bush.     Sometimes  also  the  two  were  so  joined, 
as  that  the  Sign  should  not  become  proof  until  after- 
wards ;  it  being  in  this  case  a  sort  of  prophetic  appen- 
dage.      Of  this  kind  was  Zacharias^s  revelation  re- 
specting  John  the  Baptist,  that  of  Cornelius's  concern- 
ing his  own  admission  into  the  Church,  and  the  like. 
The  last  case  is  where  the  two  were  disjoined ;  and  then 
the  confirmation  might  be  eflfected  in  some  distinct  re- 
velation, or  by  specific  muracle.    Thus  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod  was  a  sign  of  confirmation  to  Aaron,  and 
the  miracle  of  the  fleece  to  Gideon.     Thus,  too,  the 
power  of  working  Miracles,  granted  in  all  Ages  to  the 
messengers  of  God,  were  signs  not  only  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  but  to  themselves  also,  that  they 
were  really  so  commi88ioned.t    It  is  probable,  that 
With  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  frequent 
communications,  a  Miracle  in  every  case  mig^t  not 
have  been  requisite ;  or  if  any,  merely  what  has  been 
described  as  an  Instinctive  Impulse^  such  as  wss  sup- 
posed to  have  eonfirmed  St  Paul's  view  of  his  Vision 
at  Troas.    Certain  it  is,  that  he  is  said  on  that  occssion 
to  have  acted  *'  immediiUdy"  on  the  authority  of  the 
Vision.     The  word  is  introduced,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  a  case  in  which  no  fiirtfaer  Sign  of  oonfir- 
mation  was  awaited  for.    Perhaps  then  the  Vision  alone 
was  sufficient  for  one  like  St.  Paul,  thoroughly  aceut^ 
tamed  to  the  divine  communications.     For  although  it 
is  true,  that  this  mode  of  operating  on  the  senses  or 
imagination  was  apparently  the  same,  as  if  ordinaiy 
and  natural  causes  were  operating,  still  the  eye,  the 
ear,  or  the  mind,  would  become  fiuniliarized  to  these  as 

•  It  is  oHea  asserted,  thit  SL  Paul  thea  saw  the  Ldrd.  But  tlu 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  He  wu  immediately  slruck  bliad, 
and  the  mantfesUtion  of  Christ,  of  which  he  3peaks,  took  place  vi^ 
^uently  in  the  Temple  at  Jenualem, 

fin  very  arduous  and  doubtlol  undertakingSy  the  prophet  ^^' 
sen^r  was  first  assured,  as  in  the  appoiotment  of  Moses.  (£r*  ch-iyO 

J  This  would  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  one  for  conreli»$  »» 
impressions,  and  checking  wrong  measures.  By  this,  prob4blj,  tJJO 
Apostles  were  prevented  from  preacbiag  or  writing  any  thinfi  was. 
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to  any  other  sounds,  sights,  or  even  dreams.*  Thus, 
when  Samuel  is  represented,  (in  the  instance  already 
noticed,)  as  ignorant  of  the  natinre  of  the  heavenly 
call,  the  expression  of  Scripture  is,  that  **  he  did  not 
yet  know  the  Lord;"^  the  natural  interpretation  of 
which  seems  to  he,  that  he  had  not  yet  beCbmfe  ac- 
quainted with  the  voice  by  experience.  In  like  mann^, 
Adam  is  said  to  have  '*  known"  or  recogfnised  the  vofee 
of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  'the  Gai^en.  Whether, 
even  in  these  cases,  it  might  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
inspired  to  wait  for  a  confirming  alg^, — suppose  such 
only  as  the  instinctive  impulse  or  prohibition, — ^and  that 
for  neglecting  to  do  so  they  might  have  been  some- 
times misled,  as  fn  the  case  of  Balaam,  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  here  to  inquire.f 

This  topic  has  been  already  more  than  sufficiently 
dwelt  on  for  our  immediate  purpose ;  and  yet  it  leadls 
to  a  consideration  so  important  to  Christian  Faith,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  pursuing  it  a  little  further. 
Has  the  reader  ever  attempted  to  state  to  himself  dis- 
tinctly, what  he  understands  by  the  term  Revelation, 
meaning  a  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Nature  ?  Neither  the 
Voice,  the  Vision,  the  Dream,  nor  the  Instinct  can  be 
said  to  be  God.  All  are  evidently  Vehicles,  and  modes  of 
communicatmg  His  messages  to  Man.  Him  no  man  hath 
seen  at  any  time.  Suppose,  Uien,  we  wished  to  convey 
a  daeription  of  an  object  of  sight  to  one  bom  blind ;  (for 
that  is  our  condition  in  relation  to  the  Divine  Nature.) 
He  may  perhaps  be  made  to  receive  some  indistinct 
idea  of  it  through  his  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  Vehicle 
of  this  Revelation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  would  be  a 
Voice.  Some  contrivance  may  be  allerwards  invented 
which  should  convey  to  him  Uie  same  description*  by 
submitting  to  his  touch  figures  representing  it,  or,  as  is 
done  in  some  Asylums,  by  letters  and  words  strongly 
impressed,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  felt.  If  it  had  so  hap- 
pened, that  he  was  at  length  favoured  with  the  gift  of 
flight,  (as  occurred  with  some  in  the  Miraculous  period 
of  the  Church,)  that  same  description  might  be  set  be- 
ibre  his  eyes  in  a  painting.  Meanwhile,  suppose  him 
never  yet  to  have  witnessed  the  object  itself,  thus 
variously  represented.  He  would  then  have  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  three  distinct  ways,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  improve  and  ,to  apply  his  knowledge  of  it 
by  means  of  each ;  still,  he  would  hardly  be  absurd 
enough  to  make  either  of  these  assertions, 

1.  That  the  sounds,  the  figures,  the  writing  or  the 
painting,  were  the  very  thing  described, 

2.  That  the  variety  in  the  mode  of  conveying  the 
description  implied  any  corresponding  distinction  in 
that  tfne  olject,  the  idea  of  which  was  thus  variously 
communicated  to  him. 

Is  the  reader  sufficiently  assured  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks*  to  apply  them  to  the  descriptions  Man  has  re- 
ceived of  the  Divine  Nature  ?  God  has  been  omnipre* 
9entl  from  the  beginning,  and  cannot  be  supposed  at 

*  The  experience  of  nuny  roey  be  appealed  to,  for  the  fact  that 
dreams  do  recuFi  and  are  remembered  as  repetitions  of  former  dreams. 
Kow,  a  dream  ascertained  to  be  divine,  might  contain  some  peeuli* 
arities  which  would,  doubtless,  be  remembered  so  vividl]|',  as  b^  repeti* 
tion  to  stamp  a  sore  character  on  ibe  class  of  dreams  in  which  they 
were  recognised. 

f  ATumherif  cb.  xzii.  T.  20,  e/  §eq, 

I  In  truth,  Ommpre$ent  is  a  relative  ttm.  God  is  said  to  be  Om- 
nipresent, because  all  things  are  pmeni  to  Him,  not  because  He  ia 
pre§eni  to  all  thin^.  The  original  error  consists  in  assigning  Him 
any  p/oce  at  a//, — in  attributing  ioadity  to  a  Being  who  cannot  be 
■fleeted,  as  we  are,  by  Me  dittinctwu  of  ^aet.    The  lane  may  be 
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anv'time  to  be  more  in  one  place  than  in  another.   Tet 
it  has  pleased  Him  from  time  to  time  to  **1iA  op  an 
ensign,*'  to  Which  meri  mi^t  come  to  ask  for  commu- 
nication of  His  will;  arid  to  be  mwie  sensible  of  His 
presence.      Such   Was  the  Shechinafa  granted  to  Che 
Israelites,  where  Godfs'  accordmgly  said,  mt'  ^fox^,"C6 
have  dwelt     With  this  flame  (he  voice  of  cotemuntea* 
tion  was  so  connected,  that  the  Priest  was  obliged  to 
come  to  the  former,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
latter.  The  Flame  was  the  Sipt^  the  Voice  the  Vehicle 
of  communication.     It  afterwards  pleased  the  Most 
High  to  set  up  an  Ensign  for  all  the  world  to  resort 
unto,  even  "  for  the  nations  afar,"  as  Isaiah  speaks  of 
it.   This  Ensign  was  the  Human  Nature  of  our  blessed 
Xiord.    To  Him  all  were  now  to  come  who  desired  to 
receive  the  Divine  communications.     His  words  said 
symbolical  Miracles,  and  other  acts,  formed  the  Vehicle 
of  that  communication — ^as  much  so,  and  in  like  man^ 
ner,  as  the  voice  which  gave  the  Ten  Commandmenta 
from  Mount  Sinai,  or  which  spoke  at  dififerent  times  to 
Adam,  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  the  Prophets,  and  othera 
His  servants  of  old.     Hence  it  is  written,  that  "*tlie 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,"  and  that 
men  beheld  His  glory^  in  allusion  to  the  analogy  be* 
tween  Him  and  the  Shechinah.    Hence,  too,  the  occa- 
sional radiant  i^pearances  recalling  to  the  Jews  the 
memory  of  the  well  known  symbol  of  divine  manifea* 
tation.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind^* 
that  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  differed  from  all 
other  modes  of  Divine  communication,  in  that  Christ 
did  not  only  represent  or  personate,  and  absolutely  was 
God,  but  Man  also.    Hence  He  is  called  the  '*  only  me- 
diator;*' and  with  reference  to   this  peculiarity  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  St.  Paul  speaking  of  Him  says,  '*  now  a' 
mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God  b  one  ;'*  t.  e* 
Christ  as  Mediator  is  at  once  the  mean  of  communicatioa 
from  God  to  Man,  and  from  Man  to  God — the  repr^ 
sentative  of  both---God  in  person,  and  also  Man  in 
person ;  nevertheless,  as  God  He  is  One.* 

But  the  Almighty  has  not  limited  His  modes  of  com- 
munication to  sensible  objects,  to  voices  and  visions. 
He  has  also  addressed  Himself  immediaiely  to  the  mind^ 
to  the  affections  and  understandings  of  men.  In  this 
kind  of  communication  effected  by  the  Spirit,  the 
vehicle  is  not  material,  nor  an  object  of  the  senses* 
Its  effects,  indeed,  were  made  visible  in  the  Mura- 
culous  gifb  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Prophetic 
monuments  of  the  Church  in  all  Ages ;  its  effects  we  still 
see  in  the  behaviour  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  and, 
still  hear  in  those  sounds  which  are  going  forth  into  all 
lands ;  but,  according  to  our  Lord's  illustration,  like 
the  wind,  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it 
goeth. 

For  Us  is  this  mode  of  Divine  communication  ap« 

observed  of  Bternity,  ai  applied  to  the  Divine  Nature.  We  can  only 
judge  of  Time  by  a  weeemim  o/impre$$iaH$  om  the  mimd;  and  by 
supposing  an  infinite  succession  we  arrive  at  our  notion  of  Eternity. 
But  why  should  we  presume  to  say,  that  any  such  tueceuion  is  requi-' 
site  for  the  Divioe  Mind  ?  A  Savage  would  instruct  a  traveller  in  his 
route,  by  a  mcceuive  enumeration  of  point  after  point,  and  line  after 
line  in  his  course ;  a  civilized  man  would  do  the  same  at  oiiof,  by 
placing  a  map  before  him.  If  then  human  nature  exerts  itself  so 
differently,  as  it  is  cultivated  or  neglected,  how  cautious  should  we 
l>e  in  framing  analogies  between  the  energies  and  capacities  of  the 
most  perfect  mind,  and  of  Qod  who  formed  it. 

*  llie  text  is  a  difficnlt  one,  and  no  interpretation  given  of  it  it 
perhape  free  from  objections ;  the  term  Mediator  is  generally  nrfiiTed 
toMoaM. 
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Bt8U>fy.  p<nnted.  To  Us  the  Spirit  speaks  as  the  wofds  of  Jesus 
•Lr-^  ~m^^  %d  to  His  ioHowers  ;  as  the  yoiee  or  Tision  from  be- 
tween the  Cherubim  addressed  itself  to  them  of  older 
time ;  as,  in  short,  each  varying  mode  of  communication 
hath  spoken  at  sundrj  times  to  the  several  ^nera- 
tions  of  God's  people ;  for  He,  says  the  Apostle,  hath 
apoken  **  in  divers  manners."  But  then,  where  are  we  to 
0eek  for  the  appendage  to  this,  as  to  the  other  appointed 
and  regnlar  vehicles  of  Divine  comnnnicatioA  ?  Where, 
asks  the  Christian,  is  oar  Shechinah  ?  Where  the  Ensign 
to  which  is  attached  this  unheard  Voice,  this  unseen 
Vision  ?  To  be  sure  it  may  be  said,  that  God  is  not  to  be 
found  here  or  there,  but  is  omnipresent.  So  He  was 
before  the  Flame  of  the  Shechinah  was  lighted,  or  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh ;  nor  was  He  less  so  during  either 
manifestation.  It  is  not  His  presence,  but  the  sign  of 
His  presence  we  ask  for.  To  the  Heathen  themselves, 
from  whom  the  Jewish  Ensign  was  removed.  He  was 
indeed  present, — •*•  not  far  from  any  of  them,"  as  their 
Apostle  told  them ;  but  the  great  privilege  of  being  a 
peculiar  people  consists  in  having  this  Sign  to  resort 
to.  See  then.  Christian,  whether  we  have  it  not  as 
distinct  and  as  accessible,  aye,  more  accessible  and 
more  distinct,  than  ever  before  was  g^ven.  Let  us 
remember,  that  the  mode  of  communication  !s  no 
longer  by  sound  or  by  sight,  no  longer  a  sensible 
Inedium,  but  Spirit.  The  corresponding  Ensign^  also, 
is  not  addressed  to  the  eye  nor  to  the  ear^  but  to  the 
mind.  It  is  not  a  Flame,  which,  however  brilliant, 
illumines  only  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  not  a  Man, 
whom  only  a  small  portion  of  the  human  race  can  see, 
And  hear,  and  follow.  But  it  is,  what  better  suits  an 
unlimited  dispensation,  it  is  a  miraculous  record. 
The  Bible  and  the  Sacraments  are  our  Shechinah,  our 
Sign  ;  not,  indeed,  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  gazing 
at  them,  nor  lifting  them  up,  and  carrying  them  about, 
but  by  humbly  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly 
digesting.  We,  unlike  God's  people  of  old,  walk  by 
Faith,  and  not  by  Sight. 

It  appears,  then,  that  besides  the  occasional  commu- 
nications made  by  God  to  His  servants  and  to  others. 
He  has,  in  the  course  of  His  ordinary  and  perpetual  deal- 
ings with  His  Churdi  or  people,  appointed  three  distinct 
modes  of  communication,  whereby  he  was  to  be  acces- 
sible to  those  that  sought  Him  ;  and  that  appended  to 
6ach  was  the  sign  of  His  presence  in  such  modes  of  in- 
tercourse. To  prevent  the  error  of  attributing  the 
Divine  agency  to  three  different  Beings,  in  consequence 
of  this  difference,  we  are  instructed  in  the  Unity  of 
God,  and  Baptized  in  His  name  as  the  Father,  in  His 
name  as  the  Son,  and  in  His  name  as  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Again,  as  under  this  threefold  dispensation  we  observe 
that  the  Almighty  has  in  each  manifestation  assumed 
(d  Himself  certain  characteristics,  we  presume  not  to 
Cfonfound  God  the  Father  vrho  created  us,  with  God 
the  Son  who  redeemed  us,  and  with  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  santcifies  us ;  but,  agreeably  to  the  sense 
and  language  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  eariiest 
times,  we  worship  Him  as  one  in  three  Persons. 

§  Si.  Paul  and  the  Pythoness. 

Cenccming  "  l^e  foregoing  remarks  may  serve  to  p^ide  us  ia 
our  know-  another  question,  that,  namely,  concerning  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ledge  we  possess  of  the  Evil  Being*  With  his  origin 
Evil  Spirit.  ^^^  ^^  absolute  nature  we  are  wholly  unacquain^d. 
Our  view  of  him,  like  that  of  the  Author  of  all  Good^ 
is  chiefly  negative.     Whence  he  too  is  called  a  Spirit^ 


that  Is,  his  real'nature  is  ineapaUe  of  beings  peced^  ApntoUe 
by  our  senses ;  and  even  the  modes  whereby  he  has  been     ^ 
manifested  to  us  are  accommodated  not  to  the  sight,  ^^''^; 
the  hearing,  or  to  any  external  perception,  but  only  to  ^n^.^"'* 
the  immaterial  part  of  Man.     Bat,  as  God  Himself  has  gJj^ 
vouchsafed  so  also  to  address  Himself  to  us,  it  was     ^' 
necessary,  in  contrafHstinction  to  Him,  to  designate  the  ^'^^'^'^ 
Author  of  Evil  by  the  term  EvU  Spirit.  ^^^y^ 

Aecording  to  the  Scriptures,  he  has  been  to  us  the 
Author  of  those  two  original  Evils,  the  effects  of  whidi 
the  whole  worid  sUU  daily  experiences,  Sio  and  Death. 
In  perpetuating  these;  bis  ordinary  and  contimul  agency 
atppears  to  have  been  ever  exerted ;  as  to  conntenct 
the  effects  of  these,  has  been  the  objects  of  Ood's  or- 
dinary dealings  with  mankoid.      But  the  Evil  Spirit  His  ex:r.. 
has  also  displayed  his  extraordinary  and  occasional  ^"^ 
operations  on  the'  objects  of  his  m^ice.    He  has  some-  ^I*^"*^ 
tines  vexed  men's  minds  and  bodies,  as  ia  the  instanees 
of  Job,   of  Saul,  Ring  of  Israel,  and  of  those  ivho 
laboured  under  that  peculiar  malady  which  is  called  in  the 
Gospels  Demoniacal  possession.  On  the  reality  of  these 
possessions  some  observations  were  offered,  in  treatiiig 
of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  under  the  head  of  Miracles^ 
and  under  that  of  the  Temptation.     But  besides  the  Ht$p.<f 
infliction  of  pain  and  disease,  which  was  there  especially  <f  ^''-'' 
noticed,  he  seems  to  have  exercised  a  power  of  dchi-  ^^ 
sion, — inspiring  agents,  over  whom  he  had  obtained 
controul,  to  foretell  future  events.    The  most  obvioos, 
although  by  no  means  the  only  great  mischief  produced 
thereby,  was^  that  to  him  were  ascribed  the  power  and 
praise  which  were  due  only  to  God.     Foreknowledge 
was  considered  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  and 
the  Being  therefore  who  enabled  his  agents  to  foretell 
events,  was  regarded  as  the  one  who  ordained  and  dis- 
pensed them.     Hence,  he  is  called  in  Scripture  "tjie 
Prince  of  this  World."  and  •*  the    Father  of  Lies." 
This  by  no  means  implies,  that  with  Demoniacal  inspi- 
ration commenced  the  various  superstitious  arts  which 
bave  obtained  in  the  world,  or  that  they  were  altogether 
kept  up  by  this  influence.     It  is  more  consonant,  with 
what  is  observed  of  the  rest  of  the  Evil  One's  agenrf, 
to  suppose,  that  finding  these  corrupt  devices  to  hate 
sprung  out  of  his  original  depravation  of  Man's  heart, 
he  ever  and  anon  supported  them  by  extraordinary  in* 
terposition.     Why  this  was  ever  permitted,  the  source 
of  goodness  being  Almighty ;    why,   indeed,  soch  i 
Being  ever  existed,  are  questions  which  the  inquirer 
of  the  preset  day  has  learned  to  consider  in  thdr  tntt 
light,  as  vain,  unprofitable,  and  presumptuous.* 

During  our  Saviour's  Mmistry.  He  often  exercised  TktV> 
His  power  over  the  former  class  of  Evil  mamfesfations,  »»^ 
namely.  Demoniacal  possessions.      Of  the  latter  class 
none  are  mentioned,  until  we  find  Paul  at  Iliilippi  ex- 
ercising a  similar  authority  over  the  possession  of  a 
Pythoness  ;  a  sort  of  fortune-teller,  whose  master  made 
a  gain  of  her  gifl,  or  rather  of  her  curse ;  and  who,  re- 
garded simply  from  the  account  of  her  way  of  lifei 
might  appear  in  the  light  of  a  common  impostor.    Her 
interview  with  the  Apostle,  however,  contains  circuia- 
atancea  which  render  it  imquestiosable,  thai  in  her  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  Demoniacs,  the  agency  of  the  Devil 
was  manifested. 
. «  1^1^  was  the  first  place  in  which  Paul,  after  hisde 

•  Johnson  has  remarfcedy  tfiit  tlie  exiateoce  of  Eiril  ^l""®  "JJJf 
encnmbered  with  greater  <fifficulties  than  the  ttiistcnoe  of  aw 
Mea. 
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Hiitory.  pntiire  from  Trotts^  foand  '*  adoor  opened  unto  hiin  ;*^ 
aad  of  the  results  of  his  Ministry  there,  this  Mu'arle, 
and  the  conrersion  of  Lydia  a  Devout  Gentile,  are  the 
main  circmnstanoes  recorded.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  this,  as  in  the  cases  which  occurred  during  the 
^viour's  personal  Ministry,  the  Evil  Spirit  acknow- 
ledged in  Christ  the  agency  of  the  Most  High  God. 
Through  His  name  still  these  Miracles  were  performed. 
Agreeabty  to  tlie  account  which  His  commissioned  ser- 
vants gave  Him,  whilst  He  was  yet  with  them.  **^  In  Thy 
name  we  cast  oat  Devils,"  Pkal  now  addressed  the 
Spirit  of  Divination,  and  found  it,  as  Christ  had  fore- 
told, obedient  unto  him. 

The  Believer  eipects  and  hopes  to  Bad  a  beautiful 
propriety  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and 
where  he  does  not  perceive  it  still  he  iniera  its  existence. 
Thus,  observing  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  Demoniacal 
possession  our  javiour  frequently  exercised  His  power 
in  person  over  those  afflicted  with  disease,  while  the 
eieDcise  of  a  similar  power  over  those  visited  by  a 
Spirit  of  Divination  was  reserved  for  His  Apostle  to  the 
Ghentiles ;  we  are  tempted  to  suggest  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  arrangement.  Such  may,  pertiaps,  be  found  by 
contemplating  the  difierence  of  character  in  the  Ministry 
of  Christ,  and  of  His  Apostles  guided  by  his  Spirit.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  former  to  do  ^  toark  of 
Redemption,  of  the  latter  to  indnict  men  in  it  The 
former,  therefore,  would  be  directed  generally  against 
all  the  evH  and  hurtful  agency  of  the  Devil ;  the  latter 
more  particularly  ag^ainst  the  propagation  of  falsehood. 
The  former  would  naturally  counteract  the  lOorA:*  of 
Satan,  the  latter  his  words,  as  convened  through  agents^ 
such  as  was  the  rescued  Pythoness. 

It  was  during  the  Apostle's  tfiird  Journey,  however, 
that  his  success  in  this  branch  of  his  Ministry  appears 
to  have  been  greatest.  At  Ephesus,  among  the  ex- 
traordinary Miracles  (Awo^iv  ov  raq  Ttrxjiaas)  which  he 
displayed,  some  appear  to  have  be^a  of  this  character  ;* 
and  to  have  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  many 
who  witnessed  them,  thai  they  caune  forward  and  burned 
publicly  their  books  of  Magic.  The  high  valuation  of 
these,  marks  at  once  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  also  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  Apostle.  This  whole  portion  of 
his  Ministry  proves  too,  that  Demoniacal  possession 
was  not,  us  has  been  often  represented,  confined  to  the 
Jews. 

§  St.  Paul  at  Athena. 

The  Apostle  and  his  company,  when  dismissed  by 
the  Magistrates  from  Philippi,  passed  through  Amphi- 
polis,  Apollonia,  l^essalonicit,  and  Bersa ;  and  in 
each  lefL  traces  of  their  in^ired  agency.  At  Thessalo- 
nica,  as  we  know  from  the  EpisUe  soon  after  addressed 
to  the  converts  there,  their  labours  were  remarkably 
successful,  even  among  the  Idolaters.  Athens  is  next 
in  the  list  of  places  which  received  thus  early  a 
summons  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  repent,  believe,  and 
be  baptijKd.  '  Athens. was  sdll  the  principal  seat  of 
Learning,  and  of  those  Arts  which  furnished  the  chief 
attraction  of  Idolatry.  It  was  the  University  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  of  the  World.  At  Athens  there- 
fore it  might  be  expected,  that  argument,  not  force, 

'  *  The  attempt  of  the  JewUh  Exorciits  to  imitate  Paul,  proves  that 
these  carea  were  wraaght,  like  that «f  the  Pythonen,  "in  the  naaie- 
oC  the  Lord  Jesus."  <'  Then  certain  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took 
upon  them  to  call  over  them  that  had  Evil  Spirits  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  saying,  We  edjure  thee  by  JesnSi  Whom  Pftul  preacheth." 


Idolaten. 


would  be  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Orator ;    A{>ostolie  < 
and  that  on  his  part,  as  dealing  with  a  people  accessi-   pj^^*  ^ 
ble  in  a  high  deg^ree  through  their  Reasoning  powers^  i^  ^^  j^^ 
the  words  more  than  the  works  of  the  Spirit  would  be     Devout 
employed.     It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  point  out  Che    Oentiles, 
propriety  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  Ministry  there,  although*        "*^ 
like  every  other  instance,  it  afibrds  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  narmtive,  and  ought  not  to 
be  overiooked  :  but  it  is  not  merely  oo  this  account^  nor 
yet  for  the  sake  of  that  interest  which  the  name  of 
Athens  inspires,  that  we  bid  the  reader  pause ;   but  to 
notice    two  circumstances    in  the  account  of  whaik- 
occurred    there,  which,    admitting  each  of  different, 
views,  may    not  be  regarded  at  first  by  all  in  thai* 
which  seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Preaching,  in  the  fnst  instance,  (as  hm  custom  was,)  Ptul 
to  the  Jews  and  Devout  Gentiles  of  the  place,  his  Dis-  •ttncts  the 
courses  were  so  much  noised  abroad,  as  to  attract  the  ^^p^Uo. 
attention,  not  of  the  Magistracy,  but  of  the  Philoso*  M>pheit. 
phical  idlers.     Idlers,  we  say,  because  at  Athens  theaa- 
speculators  formed,  as  it  were,  a  body  of  Literary 
loungers,  and  presented  in  the  Porches  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  a  whimsical  scene  of  fiuhionabie  re* 
laxation,  of  which  the  amusements  and  conceits  were 
Metaphysical  and  Moral  discussioos.     Surrounded  by 
company  like  this,  and  possibly  unable,  finom  the  variety^ 
and  number  of  the  questions  addresnd  to  hhn,  to  main 
his  meaning  understood,  Paul  was  conducted,  (not  as 
a  criminal,  for  of  this  there  is  no  intimation,  but)  as 
the  piomulgafeor  of  a  new  system,  to  Mar^  HiU^  and 
was  there  desired  pnblidy  to  explain  his  views.     Hia  His  apsceh 
speech,  accordingly,  bears  no  marks  of  a  drfenn^  nor  5^J^*L— ^  - 
was  it  followed  up  either  by  acquittal  or  oondemnatioo»  '^^•^^•i" 
by  sentence  from  the  Court  or  violence  from  the  nmM» 
tnde.     At  his  mention  of  a  Resurrection  from  Hhe 
dead,  the  doctrine  seems  to  have  struck  his  andienoa 
as  so  UMHistrous  and  preposterous,  that  he  ooald  war 
longer  proceed  for  the  jests  and  wiiticiflms  which  it 
occasioned.     His  speech  is  doubtless,  therefore,  only  » 
part  of  what  he  intended  to  say  to  them,  and  what 
might,  therefore,  have  proved  more  genemlly  effectual, 
had  his  auditors  **  had  ears  to  hear"  him  out.*    As  St. 
Pauf  s  examination  has  been  most  commonly  represented 
in  the  light  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  these  remarks  will 
not  be  useless,  if,  by  determining  more  precisely  ibm 
circumstances,  they  shall  make  his  celebimled  harangua 
appear  more  natural,  more  fully  adapted  to  the  occasioiu 
Nor,  in  so  considering  it,  can  one  tail  to  observe,  that 
at  Athens  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  persuasive  which  ha 
chose  to  employ  was  Eloquence.     The  very  weapon  im 
the  use  of  which  the  Athenians  were  most  skilful.  With 
Miradeaht  had  confounded  the  people  whose  boast 
was  •*  an  image  that  fell  from  heaven,"  and  he  now. 
pleads  for  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Demosthenes. 

In  the  speech  itself  there  is  only^  one  topic  which 
will  be  noticed,  it  is  the  allusion  to  an  altar  erected 
to  "  the  unknown  God." 

Some  few,  who  have  coasideTCd  St  PadTs  behaviour  The  im- 
here  as  an  eminent  illustration  of  the  character  which  knownGod. 
he  has  given  to  himself,  of  being  '*  all  things  to  all 
men,"  have  so  far  departed  from  the  common  accepta^ 
tion  of  the  passage,  as  to  imagine  that  **  the  unknown 

•  «« Some  mocked,  and  othOTiiiid,tDet0tfrA«rMeea^aJN  of  this 
Better.*'  This  mey  be  understood  to  imply  e  divisieD  of  gentimeiiC 
amoagtheeaditerr;  simm  BOcUag  him,  so  as  to  render  it  imponlUa 
fbr  him  to  onettd,  othcn,  as  mamymus  aad  Danaria,  anemimgiBf 
him,  aad  telliog  him  that  ihey  at  hmt  wmM  eamHmts  to  ktur  Aim. 

5d2 
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Hiitory,  God"  was  no  one  particular  object  of  worship  which 
S^»>^^«^  the  Athenians  had  adopted ;  but  the  true  God,  whom, 
he  tells  them,  they  ignoranUy  worshipped  in  the  various 
characters  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  &c.  To  Jehovah  (they 
understood  him  to  say)  are  justly  due  your  worship  and 
your  altars.  It  is  not  your  Jupiter  who  is  the  God, 
but  the  Being  who  made  the  Heavens  or  Jupiter.* 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  these:  first, 
the  Apostle  so  expresses  himself  ns  cleariy  to  denote 
'that  the  words,  **  to  God  unknown,"  were  inscribed  on 
■some  altar  ;t  secondly,  respectable  testimonies  have 
been  found  of  the  existence  of  sudi  an  altar ;  lastly, 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  other  addresses 
on  the  subject  of  idolatry, — ^his  custom  being  to  point 
out  to  the  Heathen,  not  that  they  were  worshipping 
God  under  false  names,  but  serving  the  Devil. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  determine  what  particular 
God  was  meant  by  the  inscription  on  the  altar.  On 
this  point  the  remarks  already  made,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  speech,  may  not  a  little  help  to  g^ide  inquiry. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  the  Athenians,  the 
most  inquisitive  people  on  earth,  should  by  this  time 
have  heard,  and  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  report, 
of  a  new  God  which  the  Christians  were  represented 
as  proclaiming  to  the  world,  t  In  their  characteristic 
vivacity  and  eagerness  for  novelty,  an  altar  might  have 
been  erected  to  Him,  before  they  had  ascertained  His 
name.  On  Paul's  arrival,  their  very  conversation  with 
liim  would  lead  them  to  surmise  that  he  was  one  of  the 
promulgators  of  this  new  Religion.  Hence  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  was  brought  before  the  public,  led 
purposely  perhaps  by  this  very  altar,  which  would  on  that 
account  be  pointed  out  to  him  and  would  form  a 
natural  topic  for  the  opening  of  his  speech. 
•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  to  these  remarks,  that 
the  expression  **  too  superstitious,"  as  it  appears  in 
the  original,  was  meant,  no  doubt,  as  a  compliment, 
and  not  as  a  reproach,  by  characterising  the  people  as 
one  who  displayed  a  hign  sense  of  Religion. 

§  SL  Paid  at  Corinth  and  Cenchrta, 

Foundition  At  Corinth  the  Apostle  made  a  longer  sojourn  than 
jfj**'  in  any  other  city  during  his  journey.  Here  were 
Corimh.  ^itt«n  his  EpUtle»  to  the  Theuahniam,  perhaps  that 
also  to  the  GalaiianM,  Here,  too,  he  probably  received 
firom  Aquila  and  Priscilla  the  first  intelligence  of  Chris- 
tianity having  been  preached  to  the  Biomans.  Here, 
lastly,  (and  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  we  are  arrest- 
ing the  reader's  attention  to  Paul  at  Corinth,)  he 
founded  that  Church,  which,  above  all  others,  engaged 
his  chief  personal  interest.  In  the  minute  internal  re- 
gulations of  this,  more  than  of  any  other,  he  appears  to 
have  busied  himself ;  and,  accordingly,  his  Epistles  to 

'  *  Pope's  creed,  as  expressed  in  his  Univenal  Prayer^  wu  so  other 
than  this : 

Father  ot  all,  in  every  ase, 
In  every  clime,  ador*a ; 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  bv  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  and  Lord, 
t  BmfM9  \f  f  iTtyiy^irr§  *Aym^rtf  BiS, 

X  ChriUo  ut  Deo  carmen  dicunt,  Ptinii  Epitt.  May  not  the 
remark,  that  Paul  was  a  setter  forth  of  strange  Cfodt,  because  he 
preached  Jetug  and  the  Rewrrectitm^  have  arisen  from  his  statement 


the  Corinthians  contain  more  information  on  flie  Choidi  hpjt^ 
discipline  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  than  any  other  part  of  A(e. 
the  New  Testament  Indeed,  in  some  few  instnoes  ^^^^ 
the  points  alluded  to  have  so  much  the  chancter  rf^pl^ 
domestic  detail,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  iUustratioaftom  GcdOcl 
the  general  history  of  the  times.  ud 

Corinth  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  this  ^^^^ 
Apostolical  journey,  and  the  last  regular  scene  of  Paul's  ^*"^^ 
labours  for  the  present.    For,  although  we  hear  of  him  ^jjlfli 
afterwards   at  Cenchrea,  and  again  at  Ephesos,  his  JeviA  rita 
pause  at  the    former  place  was   only  to  perform  aitCcodbi 
ceremony  which  he  went  through  as  a  Jewish  Chiis* 
tian ;  at  the  latter,  to  convey  to  the  Asiatic  continent 
Aquila  and  Ptriscilla.     We '  have,  however,  particularly 
mentioned  Cenchrea,  in   order  to  remind  the  reader 
that  St.  Paul  here  exhibited  a  striking  illustration  of 
the   general   principle  which    guided    the    Primitive 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  ibragn  rites 
and  rules  by  its  members.     As  a  nrember  of  the 
Jewidi  Society,  about  to  visit  his  own  people,  and  not 
as  a  Christian,  or  as  performing  any  duty  to  God, 
St.  Paid  on  this  occasion   observed  a  form  wholly 
Jewish.    On  the  same  principle  he  anxiously  hastened 
to  be  present  at  Jerusalem  by  the  approaching  Festival, 
whilst  he  was  insisting  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  Gentile 
convert,  who  should  add  to  the  Christian  appointments 
the  obligations  of  the  Jewish  Law.      Thus,  too,  he 
circumcised  Timothy,  because  his  father  was  a  Jew; 
but,  although  he  was  in  the  very  seat  and  centre  of 
Jewish  prejudice,   in  Jerusalem,  and   even  while  the 
question  was  hotly  agitated,  he  refused  to  allow  Titiu, 
the  Gentile  convert,^  be  circumcised. 


Having 

who  made  the  world,  he  was  proceeding  to  speak  of  Hie  nanifesta^ 
1km  in  the  flesh,  vis.  <'  the  man  whom  He  had  ordained,"  when  he 
intermpted. 


ST,  PAUL'S  THIRD  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY. 

A.  n.  55  to  60. 

Op  those  places  through  which  the  route  of  the  ^  ^ 
Apostle  in  his  third  official  journey  is  marked,  Ephesus^^"** 
was  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours.  In  his  return 
from  Greece  to  Palestine,  he  had  touched  at  Ephesos, 
and  there  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  with  a  promise  that 
he  would  himself  soon  visit  them.  This  promise  he 
now  fulfilled.  Passing  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
he  made  Ephesus,  for  the  time,  his  chief  station  in  Asia, 
as  on  former  occasions  he  had  chosen  Corinth  in  Greece. 
It  was  here«  then,  that  all  who  dwelt  in  Asia,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  first  heard  the  word  from  him. 
Among  these  may  be  numbered  Epaphras,  who  not 
only  became  his  convert,  but  probably  his  missionary 
to  the  neighbouring  Colossians.*  Of  all  the  incident^ 
however,  which  mark  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus,  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  his  meetiDg  with  certain 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 

§  8t  Paul  and  the  Disciples  of  John  the  Baptsd. 

No  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the  Evangelists  of 
the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  subsequently  to  their 
master's  imprisonment  and  death.  Probably  the 
greater  part  of  them  became  followers  of  Jesos, 
having  been  indeed  called  and  instructed  by  John  to 
this  very  end.     Some  notice  of  this  transfec  might  have 

■  >  ■ 
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History,    been  intended  in  the  Ibrnial  embassy  on  which  he 
^  ■'  y  ^  ^  sent  them  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  found  his  own 
removal  from  then  likely  to  be  at  hand.    But  befoxe  it 
actually  took  place,  some  might  have  quitted  Palestine; 
and  thus,  akhoug^    convinced  by  the  preaching  of 
Christ's  forerunner,  might  have  .had  no  opportunity  of 
attaching  themselves. either  to  Him  or  to  the  disciples  of 
Him  whose  way  their  master  had  prepared.     Such 
might  have  been  the  case  with  these,  who,  about 
twelve  in  number,  were  found  by  Paul  at  Ephesus. 
Apollos,  one  similariy  circumstanced,  had,  before  the 
Apostle's  airival,  received  Baptism  from  Aquila  and 
Pnsdlla;  and  had  already,  from  his  eloquence  and 
knowledge  of  the 'Soriptures,  become  emhiently  ser- 
viceable to  the. Christian  cause  in  Achaia.    As  Apollos 
is  said  to-^ave  been  of  Alexandria,  these  others  also 
might  have  come  from  the  same  place.    Even  so,  their 
total  ignorance  of  all  that  had  occurred  at  Jerusalem 
during  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  on  a 
subject  which  so  nearly  concerned  them  as  the  descent 
of  the  -  Holy  Ohost,  and  the  preadiing  and  Baptizing 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  their 
manifest  expectation  of  the  events,  strongly  confirms 
the  remark  formerly  made,  on  the  extreme  tardiness 
wHh  which  int^ligence  of  the  several  stages  of  the  new 
dispensation  waseommunicated*  even  between  places  the ' 
intercourse  of  which  was  the  most  frequent.    Between 
Alexandria  and   Jerusalem  there  waa    at  this  time' 
nearly  as  much  intercourse,  as  between  the  Holy  City 
and  the  remote  parts  <ifJudea  itself;  and  the  PassovcTt 
at  least,  vras  yearly  attended  by  those  of  the  Aramean 
party,  with,  perhaps,  a  more  scrupulous  punctuality 
than  by  the  Jews  who  were  resident  in  their  native 
country. 
Difference        The  rebaptism  of  these  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
between  the  ^ggi  by  Aqnila  a$d  IVisdUa,  and,  in  a  second  instance, 
ISa^     ^  ^^  ^^*  awgg^ts  an  inquiry  into  what  the  dif- 
f^ol^  ference  was  between  the  Baptism  of  John  and  that  of 

Paul ;  which  again  leads  us  to  ask,  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  thb  last  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

John  Baptised  with  water  cnly  ;  that  is,  there  was 
no  inward  graoe  bestowed  on  the  disciple  through  the 
ceremony.  Baptism  was  only  a  sign  of  admisdon  into 
the  temporary  society  over  which  hie  presided  ;  and  as 
such,  a  pledge  also  that  the  initiated  would  conform  to 
the  rale  of  that  society.  Repentance. 

But,  while  John  Baptized,  he  pointed  to  the  coming 
of  Jesus,  as  of  one  who  should  '*  Baptize  with  the 
Holy  Qhostand  with  fire;"  meaning,  that  His  BapHnn 
should  be  performed  with  water  indeed,  but  not  with 
water  onfy — that  the  immenidn  and  iprinkUng  should 
not  be  merely  the  sign  of  admission  into  a  society,  or 
tfie  pledge  of  conformity  with  rules,  but  the  appointed 
means  for  imparting  the  Holy  Spirit  It  was  really 
then  a  Baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  rather .  than 
with  water;  for  the  same  reason  as  we  should  say,  that 
he  who  waa  sent  by  the  Ptophet  to  wash  in  Jordan 
was  cured,  not  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  secret  grace 
attached  to  it ;  or,  again,  that  it  was  not  the  clay  on 
the  blind  man's  eyes  which  restored  him  to  sight,  but 
the  virtue  which  went  forth  from  Jesus  with  the  act  of 
putting  it  on* 

.  ••  With  the  Holy  Ohost,''  says  St  ^Jdm,  therefore, 
«<  He  shall  Baptize,  and  with  fire ;"  that  is,  with  the 
Hol]^Ono8t,  whose 'emblem  *and'attestiiig  sign  niall  bo 
ire.    He  speaks  of  the  flame  which  defended  on  the 


day  of  Pentecost,  in  proof  of  the  true  invisible  descent  ApottbUe 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ^^, 

Such  then  was  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  as  distinguished  Ja'j""* 
from  that  of  John.  Jesus  Himself  indeed  Baptized  j)^^^l^ 
not*,  but  such  was  the  Baptism  of  His  followers.  At  GcBti]0% 
the  same  time,  an  evident  distinction  obtains  between  and 
this  rite  as  performed  by  His  disciples  during  his  abode  I^olsten. 
on  earth,  and  as  performed  by  those  who  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost  were  enabled  to  fiilfil  His  commission  of 
Baptizing,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  but  also  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was,  doubt* 
less,  owing  to  this  very  ground  of  difference,  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  enter  upon  their  duties  until  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  taken  place.  For,  until 
that  event,  they  could  neither  impart  that  holy  gifl  to 
the  initiated,  nor  have  properly  Baptized  them  in  that 
name.  It  is  plain,  for  the  same  reason,  that  whatever 
Baptisms  took  place  during  our  Saviour's  Ministry 
must  have  been  similarly  defective.  And  yet  it  would 
seem,  that  to  that  stage  of  Christian  Baptism  more* 
especially  John's  words  relate,  **  whatUethaU  come^  He 
shall  Baptize  you,"  Ac.  And,  doubtless,  they  are  to  be 
so  understood.  The'  Baptism  of  Jesus,  during  His 
abode  on  earth,  was  defective ;  no  more  internal  gprace 
was  conveyed  at  the  time  through  it  than  through 
John's.  But  this  was  in  conformity  with  the  character 
of  Christ's  whole  Ministry.  It  was  imperfect  for  thc^ 
iime^  but  so  frnmed  as  to  become  perfect  afterwards. 
Those  whom  He  Baptized  by  the  hands  of  his  Apostles* 
and  of  the  seventy,  were  in  one  sense  incompletely  Bap- 
tized ;  because  the  most  important  efiects  of  the  cere- 
mony did  not  in  these  instances  immediately  follow 
the  performance  of  it.  Still,  when  He  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  them.  He  may  be  said  to  have  Himself  com- 
pleted their  Baptism,  which  was  thus  more  honourable 
than  any  others  could  boast  of  receiving.  With  them 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  by  the  agency  of 
human  Ministers,  but  immediately  by  thdr  I^ord  and 
their  God.  Being  Baptized  too  by  a  manifestation 
of  the  Holy  Giiost,  these  had  no  more  need  to  be  re-- 
liaptized  unto  that  name,  in  addition  to  the  form 
wherewith  they  had  already  been  admitted  as  disciples, 
than  had  the  Apostles  to  be  Baptized  unto  Christ, 
when  called  by  Him  in  person.  The  presence  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  each  manifestation  superseded  and 
implied  all  that  could  be  intended  by  specific  Baptism 
unto  that  name,  which,  in  each  case,  designated  the 
person  of  the  Godhead  then  present.  None  of  Christ's 
disciples  accordingly  were  rebaptized  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*  but  with  John's,  the  case  was 
widely  difierent  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  particu- 
larly recorded,  that  Paul  explained  to  them  the  dif- 
ference. Baptized  them  in  the  Christian  form,  and 
imparted  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  testified  by  the  gift 
of  tongues  and  of  Prophecy. 

§  Cottedumi  for  the  Poor  of  JeyuuUem, 

(See  AoiSt  ch.  xvi.  n  22>— ooifipwed  with  CormikUuUf  eh.  sri.) 

So  repeated  mention  is  made  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  of  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  of 
Judea,  that  it  may  be  usefol  to  notice  this  subject  also 
in  connection  with  the  Apostle's  stay  at  Ephesus. 

•  Tertnllian  mentkwt  certain  fraethinLen  oC  hit  dty,  who  tffoed 
from  this  fact,  that  either  Christian  Baptiam  was  not  necessary  to 
ialvattOD,  or  ebe  the  Apostles  were  not  safod.    He  Bt^(mm$t  c.  I8t' 
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WbHst  he  waa  preparing:  to  make  personal  excanions 
Into  the  other  parts  of  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  convert* 
ing*  ot  confirming  converts  in  the  faith,  Timothy  and 
Erastus  were  despatched  to  Macedonia,  to  uige  the 
claims  of  the  necesatoos  brethren,  and  to  hasten 
the  contributions,  so  that  he  might  find  them  ready 
on  bis  arrival  there.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader,  who  inquires  why  the  Christians  of 
Judtta  especially  should  need  this  assistance,  that,  ao» 
cording  to  the  prediction  of  the  Prophets  at  Antioch, 
they  had  been  distressed  by  a  general  scarcity  of  pro* 
visions,  and  that  this  was  only  a  continuance  of  those 
charitable  efibrts,  of  which  Antioch  had  set  the  example. 
it  will  be  observed,  however,  that  St  Paul  advocates 
the  cause  of  these  his  distressed  brethren,  not  on  the 
principle  of  mere  benevolence,  but  as  a  peculiar  Chris^ 
Uan  duMf;  with  a  view  then  of  elucidating  this  principle, 
and  thereby  of  explaining  the  true  character  of  the 
mimerous  passages  which  refer  to  it,  the  subject  has 
been  noticed. 

Our  Lord  bad,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  told  His  dis- 
ciples, that  He  gave  them  one  new  commandment, 
which  was  to  Love  one  another.  This  was  the  first 
)Mrecept  which  was  given  to  them  as  a  separate  society* 
That  it  had  reference  only  to  their  disposition  and  be- 
liaviour  towards  each  other  as  members  of  such  a  body 
is  evident.  Else,  the  commandment  could  not  be  called 
new,  inasmuch  as  His  frequent  injunctions  to  humility, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  had  much  better  title  to  this 
peculiar  and  emphatic  appellation.  So  considered,  the 
commandment  was  altogether  new,  because  the  object 
was  new,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  ob%atioa 
tfoee  were  new.  Of  its  solemn  importance,  and  of  its 
further  enforcement  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  under  the  ex- 
pressions of  **  Unity*'  and  "  Unity  of  the  Spirit,"  it  is 
yet  time  to  speak.  Enough  has  been  said  to  render 
the  principle  easily  applicable,  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance especially,  to  mark  its  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
earnestness,  in  urging  the  contribution  on  the  brethren 
of  every  place  as  a  peculiar  Christian  duty. 

This,  then,  was  the  first  occasion  which  was  afforded 
to  the  whole  Church  of  manifesting  their  Social  Lova» 
of  evidencing  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  as  such  we 
most  consider  the  Apostle  to  be  representing  it.  la 
order  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  one 
or  two  of  tlie  Apostle's  injunctions,  and  either  place 
them  side  by  side  with  our  Saviour's  commandment,  or 
consider  ^em  alone.  Thus,  the  Lord  had  said,  "  A 
new  command  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one  ano*. 
theiB.  As  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love  one 
another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  you  love  one  another.**  The  Apostle  in 
^peaking  of  the  contribution  calls  it  **  the  Experiment^* 
or  "  test,"  by  means  of  which  they  glorify  God  for  their 
professed  subjection  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  To  the 
Galatians  before  this,  he  had  expressly  sent  a  charge 
to  "  do  ifo6d  unlo  all  men,  but  specially,  unto  those 
who  were  of  the  household  of  faith."  Those  words  of 
another  Apostle,  too,  **whoso  hath  this  worid*sgoods  and 
seeth  his  hrQthar  (top  aZeX^ov  not  9rXvy<r/ov)  in  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  compassion  firom  him,  how  dtveUeth  ths 
love  of  God  in  him?**  seem  cast,  as  it  were,  in  the 
mould  of  the  original  commandment,  *'  as  I  have  loved 
you,  that  you  also  love  one  another ;"  and  scarcely  re- 
quires, that  the  writer  should  inform  us^  as  he  has  done^ 
tiiat  It  is  to  that  commandment  he  is  elliidhig. 


$  St  Paul  and  the  ConntMans.  ^,^ 

Pr  S* 

Before  we  accompany  the  Apoetle  to  another  stage  of  to  t^e  j«»! 
his  journey,  we  would  advert  once  more  to  his  oonneo-  Ikmi ' 
tlon  with  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  oocasioB  is  not  ^o^i^. 
unsuitable,  beeaose  from  Ephesus  waa  written  his  first  ,^^^ 
Epistle  to  the  CorinthianM,  the  design  ef  which  in  part  vj|^ 
has  been  already  noticed.  His  eecond  followed  af^  ^"V^ 
no  very  long  interval.  Anthortr 

It  would  of  course  be  incompatible  with  the  scale  ef  of  ^e  Go- 
our  inquiry,  to  diseoas  generally  the  matter  and  eharae-  "^^  ^, 
ter  of  these  EpitHes,    M^atioR  haa  been  made  of  them  ^  ^^"^ 
with  no  fiirther  view,  than  to  reound  the  reader  of  the 
tone  of  authority  whkh  the  Apostle  assumes  in  them, 
over  the  offending  meB^ien  of  tlie  Church  to  which 
they  ane  addressed ;  and  this,  not  as  vested  in  him 
alone,  but  as  exerctted  by  the  Oovenuirs  of  that  Ghnrch. 
There,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  propedy 
lodged,  for  he  would  willing^  as  he  writes,  have  apand 
himself  the  task  of  inlevpoanig  ida  estraoidinary  liglit 
as  Apostle,  in  orrisr  to  enforce  a  diacipKae  whidi  of 
themselves  they  wave  competent  to  preserve,  andidndi, 
88  the  event  shows,  tiny  did  wwintiMn  withoat  lus  fiv* 
ther  interfeseaeo. 

Aboat  the  same  time  also,  (as  nay  be  Infoned  fioa 
his  first  Epiatte  t»  TmotfAy,)  Alexander  aad  Hyoans 
were  made  eaamplea  to  theChmreh,  of  the  right  vesiid 
in  ilB  Governors  of'  punkliing  its  oMBibena.  Seaw  fev 
remarks^n  the  natnre  and  origin  of  Hiis  ri^  the» 
fofe,  may  not  be  inappropriate  beie.  Aa,  in  tmAk  » 
stance,  the  sentence  is  styled  **  a  ddivory  of  the  penm 
unto  Satan,*'  the  true  impoet  of  that  enqNcemon  aho 
should  be  detarmiDed. 

That  no  Society  can  exist  without  some  nileii  sad  b«i|ii 
withoat  some  means  of  enforcing  obedienea  to  those 
rules,  is  obvioiis.  When  Ifaesrfeve  the  question  is  asked, 
whether  Christ  or  the  Boly  Spirit  left  any  Eodesissticd 
Laws,  or  vested  anywhere  power  to  enforce  those  Lswi? 
if  the  question  ia  put  vrith  a  view  to  asoertain  whether 
Chwch  Government  be  of  divine  origin,  it  is  idle;  msB^ 
much  as  the  institution  of  the  Ecclesiastica]  Society,  tbs 
Chmrofa,  implies  the  design  that  Rules  shouki  be 
establislied,  and  aseans  provided  to  cnfotee  them. 

But  another  object  may  be  intended  by  the  qnestioa. 
It  may  be  pnt  with  die  view  of  asoertaiaiftg  vhit 
tlM>se  Rules  bm,  wihereby  diis  Society,  the  Church,  isdO' 
signed  to  be  governed.  For,  it  may  be  said,  and  plm- 
sibly  enoogti,  that  grantiag  IIr  intention  of  the  Chinch's 
(bander  to  have  Lawa  established  to  be  ever  so  appi^ 
rent,  how  are  we  to  faiesr  what  kind  ofgovemmed  te 


On  one  point  the  inqomr  nrast  aatisiy  himsei^  U 
ftom  the  natnra  of  the  Church,  and  icom  eiistiag  ci^ 
camstances,  the  memben  were  already  pesseseed  of  Ite 
means  of  acquiring  iina  knowledge,  in  that  case  neilJier 
Canrist  nor  the  Hdy  ^rit  woidd  be  Iftiriy  to  lean 
any  code  of  Ecelesiasticad  Lews,  on  precisely  tbs  sent 
prineiple  ski  no  oode  of  Ethics  was  left. 

Now,  istbera  any  thing  in  the  natuie  of  the  Chureh  Ecd^ 
to  guide  US,  as  to  what  are  Eeclesiaatkal  olfences?  ^'^^ 
Undoubtedly  there  is.  In  every  Society  there  nnst  ta 
snch  a  principle  and  by  reforence  to  ii  ia  each,  sis 
formed  laws  for  the  government  of  eeeh.  Eve^ 
Society  recogn&ses  pecdiiar  oflbnoes^  arising  oat  o( 
and  di^Mnding  solely  on  tbe  peculiar  natare  of  the  So< 
ciety ;  so  that  in  propoition  as  Una  latter  is  nndeislood, 
tiie  former  are  dsfiftedL    Mnch  miadbiewens  eonfonfl* 
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in  dome  instances  arises  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
tills  connection ;  and  the  attention  is  finequently  divertelL 
from  it  by  the  accidental  circumstance,  that  the  same 
act  often  becomes  an  ofience  against  many  Societies 
Hius^  Theft  is  at  once  an  oflfenee  against  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  against  the  Political  body  to 
which  the*  theR{  is  attached,  against  some  certain  dass 
of  Society,  perhaps,  in  which  he  moves^  and  bo  om 
The  act  being  one,  it  is  only  by  reflection  that  we  are 
enabled  to  separate  the  difl^rent  views  whidi  render  it 
in  each  case  an  ofbaee,^and  in  each  of  a  difierent  mag- 
sitttde.  Again,  what  becomes  a  crime  because  violate 
ing  the  principle  of  one  Society,  may  be  none  in  ano- 
ther; if,  namely,  it  does  not  intetiere  with  the  object 
proposed  in  the  formation'  and  preservation  of  that  other 
Society.  Thas,  the  violation  of  the  Academical  Rules 
of  ow  Universities  does  not  render  the  offisnding  mem- 
ber amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Thus,  too,  tiie 
▼ery  conduct  which  reeommendsa  smuggler  or  a  robber 
to  his  confederacy,  becomes  an  ofience  against  the  Po* 
titkal  body  with  which  he  is  associated. 

In .  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  are  Jnhenrnt 
'offisnces  or  crimes  in  any  Society,  it  is  necesaaiy  that 
^o  should  know  with  what  object  or  objects  such 
Society  is  formed,  if  information  of  this  kind  then  be 
ibond  in  the  Sacred  record  respecting  the  Chcatian 
Society,  Ecdestastical  Law  by  Revelation  was  no  moat 
to  be  expected  than  a  code  of  Ethics,  to  tell  men  whai 
.their  own  consciences  were  already  cosstitnted  by  God 
^  declare. 

It  ia  eertnin,  however,  that  if  tiie  qixstion  need  not 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  order  either  to  establish 
•the  divine  origin  of  Ecclesiastical  Go^emm^nt,  or  to  de- 
termine what  offiniees  oome  under  its  cognizance,  there 
is  yet  a  third  object  which  may  be  proposed  in  urging 
it.  What  putiukmenis  are  aathoriaed,.  in  order  to  check 
those  offences  ?  Ooght  not  these  to  have  been  specified  ? 
•«nd,  not  having  been  specified,  cioes  the  natuns  of  the 
•case  here  also  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  Revelaiion, 
mad  enable  us  to  know  what  coercion  is,  and  what  is 
«ot,  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will  ?  The  inquiry,  too, 
neemB  to  be  titt  mora  reasonable,  because  in  looking  to 
tiie  methods  by  which  varloua  societies  are  upheld,  we 
^fiad  the  pnmwhrrwf  even  in  similar  societies  by  no  means 
the  same.  Military  Discipline,  for  instance,  in  6iB- 
^immt  countries,,  and  at  different  periods,  has  been 
.Cttforoed  by  penaUies  vnlike  in  degree  and  in  kind.  In 
^fiexant  eountnes  and  ages,  the  social  tie  between  the 
Heater  and  the  Slave*  \ma  been  diffisrenlly  maintained. 
All  this  k  true,  bat  still,  in  looking  at  the  queeiion  seb 
we  take  ealy  a  partial  view,  and  lose  one  important 
itatttie  in  the  establishnent  of  coercion, — ^the  Right. 

Now,  this  Right  is  either  inherent  in  the  Society,  or 
convenlkmaTv  or  both,  aa  is  the  case  in  most  confederate 
bodies.  When  the  Right  is  limited  to  whiA  the  Society 
exercises  as  inherent  and  indispensable,  inherent  in  its 
nature,  and  indispensable  to  its  existence,  the  extreme 
punishment  is  E^hisien  ;  and  the  varions  degrees  and 
modifications  of  punishment,  are  only  degrees  and  modi- 
fications of  Exclusion.  When  the  ^ght  is  conventional 
alae^  (an  for  as  it  i&  so,)  the  punishment  is  determiiled 
by  arbitrary  enactment,  proceeding  foom  soasa  aothority 
acknowledged  by  all  parties,  (whether  that  aothority  \k 
lodged  in  the  parties  themselves,  or  in  competent  repre- 
sentatives^ or  ia  other  delegated  peraoas,)  and  therefore 
atyied  coarventioaal.  Few  Societka  haiira  ever  existod 
without  a  large  portion  of  these  latter.    Henoe  the 


Gentilesy 
and 

Idolaters. 


anomaly  above  alluded  to,  and  hence  too  the  vulgar  im-  AjmsIoBc 
pression,  that  all  punishments  are  arbitrary,  and  depend      ^^ 
solely  on  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  the  Gfovemment.  ^JJ^j  ""^ 
What  is  populariy  and  emphatically  termed  Socidy,     Devout'' 
aibrds  a  good  instance  of  the  first,  that  is,  of  a  social 
anion  regulated  and  maintained  only  by  a  Right  inhe* 
rent     In  this,  excessive  ill-mannere  and  the  gross  dis- 
play of  ungentlemanly  feelings  are  punished  by  abso« 
hite  Exclusion.    According  as  the  ofi«nce  is  less,  the 
party  offending  is  for  a  time  excluded  from    soma 
select  portion  SCgood  Society,  or  from  certain  meetings 
and  the  like,  m  whidi  more  partieulai^  the  ^irit  and 
genuine  character  of  gentility  are  to  be  cherished.  All 
Its  lawful  and  appropriate  punishments  are  a  system  of 
ExdusioR^  in  varioua*  shapes  and  degrees. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  no  auihoritif  is  ever  here  iqi^ 
pealed  to  in  any  case;  because  the  Right  arises  out  of, 
and  is  iasq>arable  from  the  Society  that  exercised  it,  is 
ImpKed  in  the  very  existence  of  the  Society.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  Christian  searches  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  positive  enactments  against  ofibnees  to  which 
the  Church  may  be  exposed,  and  finds  none^  it  cannot 
nevertheless  be  said,  that  the  omission  leaves  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  arbitvary  or  conventional.  It  obvi- 
vieusly  sanctiQUS  those  which  are  coexistent  with  the 
Church,  and  which  must  therefore  claim^  the  same  origin 
and  foundation  as  the  Church  itself.  It  does  more,  U 
tancdons  onisf  these. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  Government  of 
the  Church,  it  is  .not  intended  to  represent  the  subject 
as  left  wholly  to  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Society,  or  as  tf  no  reference  were  found  m 
the  New  Testament  to  particnlar  points  of  Ecclesiasti- 
jeal  GovemmenL  Not  only  does  the  case  selected  for 
.consideration  prove  that  it  is  otherwise,  but  many  ex- 
3»res8ions  and  passages  may  be  cited  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  as  of  similar  import.  All  that  is  here  as- 
aerted  is,  that  these  are  only  illustrations  of^  and  alhi- 
.aions  tow  the  principles  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society ; 
which  principles,  thus  exemplified  and  illustrated,  are  6u£- 
"ficient  to  direct  us  in  all  eases.  So,  (to  allude  once  more 
to  the  analogous  case  of  the  Christian  Code  of  Morals,} 
rules  may  be'  found  without  number  in  ihe  Sacred 
Volume,  but  t^ey  are  employed  only  in  UluisUrcdion  of 
the  great  Christian  principles,  whidi^  thus  acknowledged 
and  sanctioned,  were  to  be  our  guide. 

In  determining  the  true  nature  and  object  of  the  '^^  Jewiih 
Chureh  or  Christian  Society,  no  small  assistanoc  is  ^*"Pl!L^ 
derived  from  the  emblematical  character  of  its  special  ^^  ^^* 
Type,  the  Jewish  Temple.     It  was  formed  for  the  resi-  christian 
.dence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  medium  of  its  ope-  Church. 
oratioas.     Look  through  the  Scriptural  marks  fUtache<i 
•to  it,  and  tins  truth  everywhere  ouets  the  cym     It  may 
be  recognised  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;* 
and  in  those  many  mysterious  allusions  which  Ife  scat- 
tered throughout  the  record  of  our  blessed  Lord's  words^ 
especially  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     His  writings  aae 
indeed  inexplicable,  unless  we  assign  such  a  meaning, 
notto  a  few  remarkable  passages,  but  to  a  train  of  Tt^ 
•cuxriag  allusions  to  this  abode  of  God  amongst  His 
people ;.  aUu«ons  in  this  Apostle's  case  perhaps  the 
'BMwe  frecpieut,  because  naturally  snggeated  by  ^e  re- 
collectitm  of  those  holy  moment^  when  he  used  to 


a  •  1 

•  «  UnleM  yo'eat  the  flesh  of  the  Soa  of  Maii|  anddRokHia  blood, 
ya  hare  no  lift  in  youj*    John,  ch.  vi.  v.  ^ 
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fiUtof]r.    lean  on  the  bosom  of  hfs  Muter.    What  other  view 

V— v^'  will  sufficiently  explain  the  mysterious  expressions  of 

that  Prayer,  which  the  Saviour  ofiered  up  for  his  inture 

Church,  on  His  approaching^  separation  from  those  who 

were  to  be  the  founders  of  it.  "  Neither  for  these  alone» 

(prayed  He,)  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 

Me  through  their  word.    That  they  all  may  be  one; 

at  Thou^  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thte^  that  they  abo 

may  be  one  in  Us"*  And  again,  **  the  Glory  which  Thoa 

gavest  Me,  I  have  given  them  ;t  that  they  may  be  one» 

even  as  We  are  one ;  /  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that 

they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world 

may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them» 

as  Thou  hast  loved  Me/'     "  If  a  Man  love  Me,  he  will 

keep  my  words ;   and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  W^ 

will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  himJ^l 

Refeimee        Here,  then,  is  the  principle  by  which  all  Ecclesiastical 

of  Bcdea-  discipline,  by  whomsoever  exercised,  must  be  regulated, 

uUcal  Pn*   To  this,  accordingly,  St.  Paul  especially  refers,  when 

moment  to  pointing  out  to  the  Corinthians,  that  what  had  occurred 

^^     amongst  them  came  under  the  head  of  Ecclesiastical 

offences,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 

Rulers  of  the  Church.     *'  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 

Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 

dwellethin  you?"    "If any  one  destroy,  (defile)  the 


*  St  John,  cb.  xvit.  v.  20,  et  te^. 

t  Alludioe  to  his  promise  of  the  Comforter,  that  Gift  for  which  He 
was  to  ascend  on  hign  in  order  that  He  might  give  it  to  Man,  and  for 
which  it  was  expedient  that  He  should  go  away. 

TMm  Qbry  is  attributed  to  whatever,  from  time  ia  time,  was  the 
Appointed  residence  of  the  Godhead.  As  tliis  residence  was  chiefly 
manifested  by  the  symbol  of  Light,  the  word  Glory  expressed  the 
light  also. 

When  Moses  desired  to  have  a  manifestation  of  the  Lord,  his  re* 
quest  was, "  I  beseech  Thee,  ahoW  me  My  Glory,'*  {Exxtd,  ch.  xzxiii, 
w.  8.)  In  like  manner,  it  is  said,  that  "  The  Glory  of  Uie  Lord  filled 
the  Tabernacle/'  {Bxod.  ch.xl.  v. 35,)  and  «  the  House  of  the  Lord,'' 
meaning  the  light  from  the  Cherubim. 

Accordingly,  when  Isaiah  prophecied  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ,  he  says,  *'  Tlie  Glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,"  (Isaiab| 
-ch.  xl.  T.  5.)  And  St.  John,  alluding  to  the  Prophet's  vision,  *'  these 
Ihings  spake  Esaias,  when  he  saw  His  O/orif"  (ch.  xii.  v.  41,)  and 
•gain,  ''The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwell,  (or  tabernacled) 
amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  his  Glory,  the  Glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,"  ch.  i. 

So,  too,  when  Christ  speaks  of  His  Church,  as  the  future  residence 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  perwn  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  expresses  Himself 
in  allusions  to  this  Symbol ;  although  that  Symbol  was  no  longer  to  be 
given  to  a  people  destined  to  "  walk  by  faith,  and  not  6y  tio/ti."  His 
Apostles  continued  to  adopt  the  same  language  concerning  the  Chorcb. 
St.  Peter  writes,  ''The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you," 
(1  Peter,  ch.  iv.  v.  14.)  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "  Christ's  glorious 
Church,"  and,  in  his  comparison  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensation,  the  Divine  Presence  in  each  is  expressed  in  the  same 
^gurative  language.  **  If  the  ministration  of  Death  written  and  en* 
graven  oH  stones,  wna  ghriotu,  so  that  the  Children  of  Israel  could 
not  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  Glory  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  which  Glory  was  to  be  done  away :  How  shall  not  the  minis^ 
tration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather  ^/onoM  /"  And,  so  continuing  and  ex- 
plaining the  image,  he  at  length  proceeds  to  say  that  we,  the  Church 
of  Christ,  am  not  only,  as  were  the  Jews,  ipeciaiort  of  the  Oiory^  bat 
its  ab<^e  and  resting  place,  as  it  were.  '*  But  we  a// with  open  iaooi 
j>eholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
mane  image  from  glory  toghrg^  even  a»  bjf  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,** 
(!2  Corinthiantf  ch.  iii.; 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  in  the  original,  is  Ari  l$f,m  alt 
)^f,  nmi^trifA^i  Kvfim  mtv/tmrt,  of  which  the  former  wotds  are,  u 
IMackuight  observes,  "an  Hebraiun  denoting  a  continued  soccetsloa 
and  increase  of  Glory,"  see  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  v.  7,  the  latter  an  expresnon 
formed  obviously  in  conformity  with  this  Hebraism,  of  which  it  is  an 
appendage  and  explanation  ^  it  was  used  to  denote  that  jie  was  opt 
speaking  of  any  viaible  glorp,  but  of  the  divine  Spirit,  of  whose  io« 
dwelling  it  had  been  the  ancient  symbol* 

I  John,  ch.  xiv.  v.  23» 


Temple  of  God,  him  will  God  destroyTfor  the  Temple  AMdotic 
is  sanctified  to  God,  which  Temple  ye  are."  A«(. 

All  Ecclesiastical  ofiences,  then,  become  such  on  the  Z^f^ 
principle,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  retiderue   ^^^^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  m  the  Church,  or  with  his  opentiotu,^  G«b^ 
By  this,  the  Apostles  were  reg^ated ;  much  more,  then,     ^ 
thdr  successors.    Ananias's  visitation  was  the  first  in-  '^^ 
stance  of  the  infliction  of  Ecclesiastical  punishment,  ^"^^ 
and  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  for  an  offenoe 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,    Certainly,  to  determine  what 
behaviour  constitutes  an  ofifence  of  this  kind,  suppofws 
a  knowled^  of  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  abode  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  also  what  his  opera- 
tions are ;  and  these  are  matters  of  Revelation, — seen, 
doubtless,  with  more  or  less  clearness*  (as  all  other 
matters  of  instruction  are,)  In  proportion  as  men  exeit 
theur  faculties  to  understand,  and  God  sees  good  to 
bless  that  exertion. 

Thus  much  may  be  suflScient,  on  the  nature  of  offen- 
ces against  the  Church,  for  the  reader  to  understand 
the  principle  which  renders  them  such;  and  it  now 
remains  to  inquire,  what  are  the  proper  penalties? 

The  same  method  will  be  adopted  as  in  the  fonncr 
case,  vis.  first,  to  consider  what  practices  would  natunlly 
result  from  the  principles  laid  down ;  and  then,  to  see 
whether  the  Sacred  writings  coutain  or  allude  to  sudi 
a  system  of  coercion,  as  we  may  have  been  thus  led  to 
infer.  It  was  observed,  then,  that  the  inherent  right  of 
every  Society  was  exclusion  in  its  various  gradations: 
that  every  Society  must  possess  this,  but  nothing  be« 
yond  this,  as  an  inherent  right.  Whatever  punishments 
are  adopted  by  any  Society,  must  be  fouuded  on  a  ri^ 
created  by  the  permission  of  its  members,  if  its  fonns- 
tion  was  a  matter  of  choice  to  them,  or  by  the  com- 
pelling person,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  compulsion.  Now, 
apply  this  to  the  case  of  the  Church.  There  is  \ 
Society  left  by  its  founder  without  any  penal  code;  sod 
the  question  is,  whether  any  right  of  punishment  thei^ 
fore  is  vested  in  it,  and  of  what  punishment  ?  Ex-  ExDon* 
elusion,  or  Excommunication,  in  all  its  shades  ^^'^'^ 
degrees,  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of  penalty,  the  inflio*  ^^ 
tion  of  which  is  an  inherent  and  perpetual  right,  ^giis. 
Referring  to  the  pages  of  Apostolical  History,  we  see 
every  reason  to  conclude  from  the  incidental  allusions 
to  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  such  was  the  mode  of 
coercion  sanctioned  by  the  infiillible  guides  and  fooa* 
ders  of  the  Church.  Our  Saviour's  direction  had  been, 
*'If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
bim  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shsll 
hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother..  But  if  he 
will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  ereiy 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church ;  but  if  he  wgUd  to 
hear  the  Church,  lei  him  be  unto  thee  a»  an  heathen 


•  HeQce  our  Jj^td**  words, "  He  that  speaketh  a  mud  tgaisit  tba 
.  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;  but  whoaeevcr  tpttkdk 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  la  thii 
tDorld,  Dor  in  the  world  to  eomef**  that  is,  he  shall  be  aiiieiiiUetotiM 
Church  as  a  criminal,  as  well  as  to  God  as  a  Sinaer.  Tbe  ssKrtios 
isaplaiDdisa.niwal  ontheparlof  Christ,  of  Hb  being  tbe  rtlerif 
ihe  Cknrch,  The  whole  passage  may  be  referred  to^  as  dcsnvi^ 
the  most  attentive  consideration.  Our  Lord's  remark  had  been,  tint 
His  casting  out  Devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God  was  a  Sigri  that  the  Kisc* 
dom  of  God  was  coming  on*  tMm  uaawaies.  In  thit  Klagdon,  ite 
Holy  Ghoity  the  Comforter,  was  niler  and  gorenwri  and  Uaspbe^ 
was  treason. 
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History,  man  and  a  pMioan!*  To.Uie  Corinthian  Church,  the 
Apostle's  rebuke  simply  ip,  '^Ye  are  pufled  up«  and 
have  not  rather  mourned  that  he  that  hath  dope  ,this 
deed  might  be  taken  away  Jr<im  among  ycuS  And  a 
little  afler,  he  adds,  in  explanation  of  certain  figurative 
expressions  with  which  he  had  been  illustrating  the 
same  principle,  *'  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep 
company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fomi- 
cator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer^  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an  one  no  not 
to  eat/'* 
f^J^iy^  '  Among  the  various  terms  in  which  the  energetic  lau- 
gpuage  of  the  offended  Apostle  gives  vent  to  his  mei^ningt 
occurs  the  expression,  '*  to  deliver  over  the  person  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  Spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus/*  In  this, 
then,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  more  implied 
than  mere  excommunication.  It  is  spoken  of,  too,  as 
a  sentence  proceeding  by  peculiar  right  from  himself, 
and  not,  as  the  other,  from  one  vested  in  die  Church  aa 
a  body.  Whether  in  the  present  instance  it  was  executed 
or  only  threatened  is  not  explicitly  stated ;  that  it  was 
actually  inflicted  on  Hymensus  and  Alexander,  and  by 
St.  Paul,  is  proved  by  his  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Here,  then,  the  inquiry  concerning  the  right  of 
punishment  takes  apparently  a  new  turn.  The  inquirer 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  Church  has  the  right 
of  Exclusion,  as  well  from  its  nature,  as  from  tlie  allu- 
sions to  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  in  the  Apostolical 
writings,  perceives,  in  the  course  of  his  search,  instances 
of  punishment  which  seem  to  wear  a  difi*erent  character, 
and  looks  for  some  different  principle  to  which  he  may 
refer  them.  He  recollects,  that  not  only  those  above* 
mentioned  were  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  St.  Paul,  but, 
what  is  more  unequivocally  expressed,  and  more  awful 
in  its  character,  that  Ananias,  the' first  offender  agrainst 
the  Church,  was  visited  with  death.  And  that  there  may 
be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  his  crime,  it 
is  called  an  offence  against  the  Holy  Ghost — against  Him 
whose  Temple  we  are,  as  a  Church.  From  the  savage 
and  unholy  practices  which  have  defiled  that  Temple  of 
the  all-mere iflil  God,  in  the  rash  assumption  of  some 
other  right  than  the  right  of  exclusion,  and  to  sanction 
which  these  instances  have  been  alleged,  the  member  of 
the  English  Church  turns  with  abhorrence.  He  searches 
for  any  other  principle  and  any  other  right  in  vain. 
Moreover,  these  very  instances  require  only  a  humble 
consideration  to  set  them  also  in  the  manifest  light  of 
Cases  of  Exclusion. 

To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  is 
meant  by  Exclusion  or  Excommunication  firom  the 
Church.  Evidently,  it  is  not  exclusion  firom  any  parti- 
cular place,  for  the  Church  is  not  such ;  but  from  cer- 
tain common  privileges.  These  are  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  covenant,  or  of  any  portion  of  it.     Now  let 


Death  of 
Ananias. 


*  This  wai  ao  aUosion  to  the  jtgaptt,  or  Love-feaits,  which  formed 
the  least  important  act  of  Christian  commumoa.  It  is  nnreasonable  to 
interpret  it  of  aUitUtreourtewikh  the  ofiendiiif  brother ;  which  was  a 
^i\>hibition  as  much  beyond  the  boundary  of  Church  disaplioe,  as  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Apostle's  remark  on  another  occasion,  that  if  a 
Christian  were  perversely  and  superstitiously  to  absUin  from  com- 
merce with  all  bat  the  faithful,  he  must  eo  out  of  the  world.  It  was 
of  St.  Peter's  withdrawing  himself  from  thu  tett  of  communion  with  the 
Oeotile  converts,  that  St.  Paul  chieHy  compUined  in  the  memorable 
struggle  for  Christian  eouality  at  Antioch,  "  For  before  that  certain 
came  from  James,  he  did  tai  with  iktVtnHkt:'  OaUtHms,  ch.  ii. 
v.  12. 
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uaaee  whether  Ums,  and  no  more,  was  not  the  caaewith  A^ostolie 
those  whom  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satan.  ^iffV 

In  those  day*  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  ^f?*^*°^ 
manifested  by  .extraordinary  signs,  that  i^^  certain  sen*     Devout** 
sible  tokens  were  given  in  testimony  of  it.     The  pre-i    Qeotilei^ 
sence  of  the  Evil  Being  was  in  like  manner  ipanifested       and 
or  evidenced  l>y  Possession  and  its  various  sympton^f^   I<lolAtma. 
Now,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  in  the  same  dis-  '^ 
pensation,  as  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  Chris- 
tian was  made  visible  by  an  appropriate  sign»  so  the 
removal  of  its  protection,  and  the  abandonipent  of  its 
object  for  a  season  to  the  enemy,  should  be  evidenced 
by  some  corresponding  sign  of  evil  agency,  such  as,  for 
instance,  marked  the  case  of  a  Demoniac.     And,  as 
the  power  of  causing  the  former  sign  to  appear  was 
vested  only  in  the  Apostles,  the  case  would  naturally  be 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  sign  of  evil,  or  the  sign  of 
desertion.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  was,  that 
there  is,  no  intermediate  condition  between  the  absence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  presence  of  the  Evil  Spirit ; 
and  where  the  influence  of  the  one  ceases,  that  of  the  othe^r 
must  begin.  *'  He  that  is  not  with  me,"  (said  our  Lord,) 
'*is  against  me^" — all  is  Mammon's  that  is  not  God's. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  case  .  of  Ananias  may 
perhaps  be  explained.  It  was  perpetual  excltiaion  from 
God's  Church,  accompanied  by  the  only  sign  which 
cotUd  prove  that  the  Spiriti^-i^punishm/ent  waa  such* 
Why  that  offence  was  so  visited  !;»  not  now  important. 
Most  probably,  (as  was  elsewhere  suggested,)  it  was  aa 
attempt  to  elude  the  extraordinary  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  if  so,  the  more  appropriate  seems  the  extra* 
ordinary  mark  of  Spiritual  punishment. 
•  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  however,  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  view  here  taken  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline^ 
that  the  nature  of  Ananias's  crime  and  punishment 
should  be  sliown  not  to  form  any  exception  to  it.  Like 
the  pardoning  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  it  arose  out  of 
circumstances  which  cannot  recur  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  world;  drcimastances  not  only  extraordinary,  but 
of  those  so  characterised,  the  most  solemn  and  impoi^ 
tant.  The  one  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  as  such  as  fitly  appended  to  the  scene 
in  which  God  was  exhibiting  himself  as  our  Saviour ; 
the  other,  an  awfiil  instance  of  severity  and  pimishment, 
and  no  less  properly  attached  to  the  scene  in  which 
God  was  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Ruler  of  his  people. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  do  not  these  remarks  lead  to  a 
auspicious  conclusion  ?  If  the  case  be  so,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal punishments  would  be  attended  with  Spiritual  pri- 
vations. For  although  all  extraordinary  signs  are 
withheld,  still  this  is  no  reason  for  presuming  that  the 
sentence  of  the  Church  should  be  less  efiectuia].  The 
extraordinary  manifestation  in  this,  as  in  the  analogous 
instance  of  die  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  was  only  a  proof  of 
the  reality  of  that  which  was  invisible  and  insensible 4 
and  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  cessation  of 
these  visilde  and  sensible  stgns,  without  further  proo( 
leaves  the  Christian  bound  to  believe  in  the  continuance 
of  all  the  invisible  operations,  to  which,  for  a  time,  they 
bore  testimony.  Now  would  not  this  be  a  perverse 
proceeding  which  should  dq[>riTe  the  culprit  of  Grace 
and  assbtance,  at  the  very  time  when  most  he  needs  it? 
It  does  not  deprive  him  of  it.  It  only  sets  on  him  the 
mark  of  that  privation  which  would  at  all  events  have 
taken  place.  Thus,  Exclusion  from  good  company  does 
jiot  cottfe,  but  only  indicates  ill-manners.  If  God's 
Spirit  prevents  and  assists  the  Christian  in  proportion 
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Hiitoiy,    to  his  own  exertions,  he  mast  always  have  less  and  lest    and  aa  the  result  of  an  iiivaBtigatioi&  m$Ab  by  a  \Mn^  am^ 
^•v^^  in  proportion  as  he  needs  it  more.  Bnt  sorely  a  change    gifted  nund*  evidently  saw  through  all  this ;  s&d  aceoni-    A^T 
of  circumstances  may  make  him  more  ready  to  attend    ingly  he  mentions^  as  the  best  proof  and  symptom  of  ^- 
to  the  feeble  voice,  than  he  was  before,  when  it  waa    returning*  order  and  content  produced  by  his  measoicL^^^' 
louder.     Israel  may  hear  in  Babylon  what  it  would  not    that  the  victims  were  once  more  brought  ta  markd,  (v^^ 
hear  in  Judea.   And  such,  aa  ftur  as  regards  the  oflfender,     and  that  the  altars  blazed.  As  yet,  however,  the  Chonjb    c 
is  really  the  object  of  ExcommonicatioD.     If  inflicted    was  too  insigaifieant  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  ^^*^ 
on  aA  innocent  person,  it  could,  of  oonrse,  have  no    Qovemment,  although  the  tumult  at  Epbesus  ptovei^o^ 
more  evil  effect,  than  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Sapper    that  it  was  spreading  &st. 

would  have  a  good  one  on  a  person  who  receives  either        It  waa  not  until  St.  Ptwl  s  arrival  in  Greece,  that  he 

unworthily.  received  any  tidings  of  the  Corinthians ;  to  whom  be 

111  effeeu        Ecclesiastical  censures  have,  howewr,  idlen  into    immediately  addressed  his  Seoond  EpMe^  to  prepeic 

resulting      disuse  amongst  us ;  and  whatever  be  the  counterbalaDC-^    them  for  his  coming.     To  Clorinth,  accordio^y,  he  pT»> 

d^useof      ii>eri>CBefitaof  this  disuse,  it  has  been  attended  with  one  oeeded,  and  made  it,  as  before,  the  boundary  of  hit 

Ecclesiasti-  ^  effect.    The  wholesome  association  between  the  ont-  third  Apostolical  jonmey.    It  is  not,  however,  impio* 

cal  censiues.  Ward  form  and  the  inward  benefit  of  Church  commu*  bable,  that  but  for  his  anxiety  to  be  at  Jerusalem  is 

aion»  is  no  longer  generally  fkU.    Abeence  from  the  time  for  the  approaching  Festival,  he  would  now  bare 

Sacraments  and  fitmi   puMic  worship    has    lost  the  attempted  to  pass  over  into  Italy,  and  visit  Rome.  The  ia- 

dharacter  of  privation ;  and  whilst  the  Apostles  and  formation  wldch  he  had  received  respecting  that  impor* 

ettrly  preachers  laboured  only  to  direct  their  congrtBga-  taat  Church,  could  not  but  have  rendered  him  anxiow 

tlons  to  a  proper  behaviour  at  the  Lord'a  Table  and  in  to  perform  his  erraod  as  soon  as  might  be  amoogit 

the  public  assemblies,  with  our  Ministers  now,  not  the  them.     His  Episile  to  it,  written  from  Corinth,  smpi; 

least  difficult  portion  of  exhortation  is  employed  in  testifiea  this;  and  explains  the  cause  of  his  anuetj. 

persuading  them  to  attend.  Converted  as  it  would  seem  by  Jewish  Christiani, 

^cond  For  a  further  account  of  those  offenders  in  the  Church  whose  eyes  were  not  yet  open  to  the  true  nature  of  Si 

^^CoriH'    ^^  ^^^^^f  v^hose  ease  has  fimiished  the  ground  for  Paul's  mission,  they  had  received  the  same  erroneooi 

t/Uan$,    '    ^ese  remarks,  we  may^'vefer  to  the  Apostle's  Seoond  impression  respeeting  the  obligation  of  the  old  Law « 

j^.  o,      EpMt  to  that  Church.  ^Iri  order  that  the  nMtter  might  the  converted  Idolater^  which  still  prevailed  m  the  gnat 

57,       be  settled  without  his  personal  interference,  he  pro-  body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.     Acooidingly,  tlK 

longed  his  stay  at  Ephesus ;  expecting  to  hear  a  favour*  whc^  tenour  of  his  EpUUt  bespeaks  an  aniietj  to 

aMe  account  of  the  impressiott  made  by  his  FirH  remove  this  mistake ;   and  the  strong  terms  in  whidiiK 

EpMt.    Meantime,  an  occurrence  took  place  which  has,  naturally  enough,  advocated  the  ind^Madeaoe  of  tbi 

hastened  his  departure.     In  his  former  journey,  the  Gentiles,  by  speaking  of  them  as,  equally  with  tk 

eure  of  the  Pythoness  excited  the  ill-will  of  her  master,  Jewish  people,  **  dect"  by  the  foreknowledge  of  G4 

whose  gahis  were  at  an  end,  and  caused  the  first  perse-  are  remarkable  for  the  striking  transcript  which  the) 

eution  c^his  party  which  originated  with  the  Idolatrous  present  of  the  Apostle's  anxious  zeal,  in  endeavounQf 

Ckntiles.    At  Ephesus,  the  famous  seat  of  the  Temple  to  efiectby  letter  what  circumstances  prevented  bin 

of  Diana,  and  **  of  the  Image  which  fell  down  firon»  from  doing  in  person. 

iMaven,"  he  was  exposed  even  to  greater  danger,  firom- 

the  tendency  of  his  doctrine  to  ruin  all  those  tradea  j  gi  p^;  ^nd  the  Epkman  PminfUn. 

which  depended  for  their  support  on  Idolatry  and  folsa 
wonhip.     Demetrius,   a   silversmith,   entered  into   a        St.  Paul's  company  on  his  return  was  increased  by  ilx'.:sir 

eombination  with  those  of  his  own  trade;  and  thetumidt  addition  of  thos^  deputed  from  the  several  Churches  io^^'^ 

axcited  by  the  appeal  made  to  the  superstitious  feelings  oonvey  their  respective  contributions  to  Jerusalem.  U^ 

of  the  multitude  in  behalf  of  their  tutelary  Goddessi  was  a  journey  of  no  small  risk.    Independently  of  tbe 

whose  shrine  they  represented  as  likely  to  be  foniakenv  Prophetic  bodings  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  additssed 

waavi^th  some  difficulty  appeased.  St.  Paul,  after  having  him  by  sundry  individuals  as  he  paased  onwards^  is 

been  subjected  to  one  nighfs  imprisonment,  ttiougfat  it  could  not  but  feel  that  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  had 

prudent  to  withdraw  for  the  time,  and  to  pursue  his  jour«  rendered  his  life  unsafe  any  where  among  his  coobUJ- 

■ey  at  once  to  Corinth.     The  prejudice,  however,  which  men.    And  what  could  he  expect  at  Jerusalem  ?   His 

How  begfantobe  awakened  against  Christianity,  was  very  departure  from  Corinth  was  marked  with  plou 

not  of  a  character  likely  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion,  against  him,  which  obliged  him  to  change  his  inteotios 

Throughout  the  world,  the  livelihood  of  a  portion  of  c^  going  by  sea,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  througli  Acbis 

every  commuuity  arose  out  of  the  sale  of  images,  the  and  Macedonia.     Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos,  IVogyUius* 

decoration  of  Temples,  and,  more  than  all,  the  rearing  and  Miletus,  formed  the  next  line  of  his  course;  w 

of  Victims  for  the  Festivals.     In  proportion  as  Christ  by  this  time  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  at  which,  for  sose 

tianity  tipread^  this  circumstance  would  form  an  increaai-  reason,  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  present,  was  so  vat 

ing  source  of  opposition    in  the    Idolatrous  world,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  shoold  visit  Ephe^ 

scarcely  less  active  and  determined  than  that  which  was  which  he  thought  it  equally  incumbent  on  him  lo  ^ 

eaused  by  Jewish  prejudice  among  the  more  enlightened  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  requested  the  att«Ki«»«** 

portion  of  mankind.    The  complaints  and  informations  the  Ephcsian  £lders  or  Presbyters  at  Miletus ;  a  orcp* 

Which  from  time  to  time  were  laid  before  the  Magi-  stance  which  is  here  noticed,  because  in  the  '^^^^ 

etrates,  against  this  "pestilent  sect/'  as  it  was  termed,  which  thereupon  took  place,  he  reminds  them  ^^^,  ^ 

although  made  under  the  various  picas  of  loyalty.  Holy    Ghost    had  made  them  Bishops,  (^"'*^' 

patriotism,  or  piety,  originated,  for  the  most  part,  ai  a  term  which  has  not  before  occurred  in  the  Stats 

in  the  case  of  Demetrius,  out  of  self-interest     Pliny,  narrative.     Having,  in*  the  last  Section,  exaniiK^  ^ 

whose  account  deserves  credit  as  an  official  documeot»  the  nature  of  ofiPences  against  the  Church,  and  oT  "^ 
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penalties  due  to  them,  we  will  take  this  octeasioti '  of 
inquiring,  with  whom  the  power  of  inflicting  and  le* 
moving  these  penalties  was  lodged ;  and  not  oaly  this 
power,  but  all  other  authority  and  admimatFatioB, 
whether  supreme  or  subordinate*  For  other  points 
connected  with  this  subject,  the  reader  may  tare  to  ihtt 
head  Bishop  in  our  MisgbIiLAneoub  Divisioif . 

One  previous  cautioB  may,  peHtaps,  be  requisite. 
Various  objections  have  been  uxged  fhmi  time  to  time 
against  our  Church  goremment,  against  the  three 
Orders  of  the  Church,  and  the  functions  which  they 
respectively  exercise.  To  answer  these  merely  by  an 
attempt  to  prove  their  existence  in  the  Apostolical  Agei 
and  their  Scriptural  sanction,  is  to  allow  the  objector  an 
unfiur  advantage,  and  to  submit  our  own  minds  to  an 
un&ir  view  of  the  question.  The  proof  of  the  contrary 
rests  with  those  who  object.  We  find  these  matters  so 
established,  and  tracing  them  iwrther  and  further  baek« 
we  still  find  evidence  of  them,  without  any  coincident 
xnarks  of  human  innovation.  Trying  them  by  the 
ipuchdoTieof  Scripture,  they  are  found  to  be  at  least  not 
inconsistent  with  its  reeords ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no 
right  to  nnnuU  them.  This  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Refor* 
mation  in  England ;  and  on  this  principle  it  has  taught 
U8,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further. 

There  are  two  questions  which  in  a  discnsaion  of  this 
point  require  distinct  consideration.  The  first  is, 
what  were  the  Orders  of  the  Primitive  Church  ?  Hie 
second,  were  they  intended  altogether,  or  partly,  or  not 
at  all,  as  models  for  the  fiH-mation  of  Ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  aflertimes?  As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, it  mav  admit  of  a  different  answer  from  different 
periods  of  the  Apostolical  history ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Choreh  economy  was  certainly  not  fiamed  at  once,  but 
rose  progressively  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Church. 
At  the  very  period  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling,  it  wiO 
be  obvious,  that  the  terms  Bishop  and  Presbyter  were 
applied  equivocally.* 

1.  Tbe  Assembly,  or  «iccXi;<ria,  must  firom  its  nature 
have  been  the  only  Order,  brides  that  of  the  Apostles* 
on  the  first  attempt  of  the  Christians  to  act  as  a  Soeiety. 
All  Christians  composed  this  body«  and  the  term,  in 
short,  signified  the  Church.     But  whether  this  general 
Assembly  at  any  period  exercised  any  elective,  legtsUu 
live,  or  other  powers,  may  periiaps  be  questioned*     No 
doubt  the  Church  or  Assembly  is  mentioaed  as  taking 
part  with  the  Presbyters  in  the  elections  and  enaet- 
ments ;  but  when  we  consider  Ihe  immense  concourse^ 
which  a  general  meeting  would  si^pose  in  the  very 
eariieat  times,  is  it  likely  that  any  one  privaU  roam 
would  be  found  capable  of  containing  all  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  likely  that  in  Jerusalem  especially,  so  large 
a  multitude  would  be  permitted  to  meet  in  fwbliCt  openly 
discuss  their  afiairs,  and  take  mesMines  for  the  suppoii 
and  propagation  of  obnoxious  doctrineB,  when  even 
individuals  were  exposed  to  continual  risk  in  their 
preaching  and  other    Ministry?      The    meetings  ef 
Christians  for  purposes  of  prayer,  and  other  devotiivial 
exercises,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  have  taken  place  in 
different  houses  assigned  for  the  purpose.    And  this  (as 
has  been  before  observed)  may  illustrate  the  expression 
used  by  the  Historian  in  his  account  of  Paul's  search 

*  Theology,  like  every  other  eyvtem,  has  tU  ieckmeai  tenne.  la 
a  sytiem  of  TktoUfgg,  then,  we  should  Ve  lUrtled  to  find  meh 
various  uses  of  lite  lame  impoctaat  toran.  But  the  Bible  is  not  a  jyffem 
^  Theologjf^  and  has  not  any  technical  langeage.  Useaeisto  naniili 
m&tter  which  the  Church  digests — to  prove  what  tHe  Church 


afiel'  the  Disciples  ^in  every  oae  of  the  houses,  "  (««Ta 

tovt  o&ovr ;)  whtdi,  no  doubt,  implies,  that  he  obtained 

information  concerning  their  several  places  of  meetin|^ 

and  by  going  from  one  to  another  at  the  time  of  t^rayer 

was  sure  of  tdcing  some.    The  same  allusion  may  be 

pereeived  in  St.  Panl's  expression  of  '*  the  Church  in  tiie 

house  of  Aquila  and  Prisciila,"  &c.     Such  a  division  of 

the  Christian  body  into  separate  congregations  would 

require  the  appointment  of  some  one,  at  least,  to  preside 

over  and  officiate  in  each,  and  also  of  some  one  or 

more  subordinate  Ministers,  such  as  have  been  before 

noticed.    When,  therefore,  we  lead  that  a  decree  was 

made,  &c.  by  the  Apostles,  Ptesbytom,  and  the  whole 

Church,  one  of  two  things  must  be  supposed  to  have 

taken  place.    Either  the  Presbyters  took  each  the  sense 

of  his  own  congregation,  or  the  Presbyters  and  other 

official  persons,  it  may  be,  met  as  the  representatives 

each  of  his  own  body,  and  all  of  the  Church  collectively. 

The  former  supposition  is  certmnly  encumbered  with 

more  and  greater  difficulties  than  the  latter.    The  sub» 

ject  proposed  at  these  Christian  meetings  seems,  from 

the  tenour  of  the  narrative  throughout,  to  have  been  thes 

first  presented  to  the  Church  in  any  shape ;  and  the  de* 

eisions  took  place  before  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

There  are  no  marks  of  any  previous  notice  of  the  mat^ 

ter  to  be  discussed,  so  as  to  enable  the  several  Presbytera 

to  consult  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  their  constitueAts  | 

and  the  decision  took  place  without  any  interval  to 

allow  of  an  after  consultation. 

Against  the  remaining  supposition,  namely,  that  the 
Presbyters  and  other  official  persons,  perhaps,  met  ae 
the  plenipotentaries  each  of  his  own  body,  the  strongest 
obstacle  lies  in  the  phrase,  *'  It  seemed  good  to  the 
Presbyters  and  to  the  whole  Church."  Now  tine  exr 
pression,  after  all,  may  imply  no  more  than  that  it  seemed 
good  to  the  P^sbytera,  and  whatever  other  members  of 
the  Council,  in  conjunction  with  tihem,  may  be  called  the 
whole  Church,  because  appointed  to  rqireseat  it  b 
Hltt  manner,  when  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  dedared 
respecting  their  fanoos  Deoree,  thai  **  it  seemed  good 
to  them  and  to  the  Hdy  Ghost,"  our  knowledge  of  tbe 
relation  in  which  these  stood  to  one  anoUier,  prevento 
all  doubt ;  but  the  expression  itself,  without  any  sodi 
elue,  would  make  it  qneetionaUe,  whether  the  Council 
and  the  Holy  Spint  were  not  reeorded  as  two  separate 
sources  of  the  Eeelesbstical  auUiority  from  which  the 
Decree  had  emanated.  Now  the  sentences  on  which  we 
ground  our  conjectures  respecting  the  authority  of  tbe 
whole  Christian  body,  ve  piedsidy  so  cireumstaBeed* 

The  i^ipointment  of  Deacons  has  been  elsewhefe 
discussed,  and  the  origin  of  the  Presbytery  now  sug- 
gested. Tlie  Order  of  Bishops  therefore  only  remains 
to  be  accounted  for*  At  the  period  of  St.  Paul*s  sum^ 
nsons  to  the  Church  of  fiphesus,  no  sneh  Order  could 
have  existed  tifiere;  and,  if  not  in  solafge  and  important 
a  Ghuich,  probably  no  where.  The  UUe  cannot  im- 
ply it,  for  it  is  one  used  for  all  the  Presbyters  of  Ephe- 
warn ;  and  their  number  proves  that  he  was  not  addresi- 
ing  Bishops,  ibr  they  came  from  one  Choreh.  Again* 
although  the  word  occurs  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  EpMe$^ 
it  cannot  intend  one  chief  governor  of  any  Church; 
because  his  EpuUe$  are  addressed  to  the  Chordbes^  as 
to  bodies  of  men  in  whom  bXL  the  authority  was  vested. 
The  term  Bishop  became  afterwards  appropriated  to  an 
Order,  of  which  we  cannot  infer  the  existence,  certainly 
firom  anv  expression  of  St.  Luke.  How  such  an  Order 
abould  have  ariaen*  ii  is  not  difficult  to  discover.    8t« 
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History.  "PbuYs  Epistlet  to  Timothy  and  TUum  present  us  with  at 
least  its  embryo  form.  Not  only  are  both  commissioned 
to  ordain  Ministers,  to  determine  matters  left  undeter- 
mined, and  to  inflict  Ecclesiastical  punishments  even 
to  Excommunication  ;  but  their  respective  Dioceses 
are  distinctly  marked  out.  Ephesus  was  assigned  to 
Timothy,  Crete  to  Titus.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
certainly  seem  that,  in  Timothy's  case  especially,  the 
appointment  was  rather  that  of  locum,  ieneru  for  the 
Apostle,  and  so  &r  a  temporary  office.  But  this^  far 
from  being  an  objection  to  the  Apostolical  authority 
of  Episcopacy,  really  supplies  us  with  the  clue  to  trace 
its  origin  and  object.  What  was  needed  for  a  time  at 
Ephesus  or  Crete,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  pre- 
siding Apostle,  would  be  permanently  requisite,  when 
death  for  ever  deprived  these  Churches  of  Apostolical 
superintendence.  The  same  cause,  in  short,  which  pro* 
duced  the  appointment  of  Presbyters,  continued,  as  the 
number  of  congpregations  in  each  Church  increased^  to 
trender  the  rise  of  a  new  Order  equally  necessary.  A 
small  Presbytery,  occasionally  visited  by  an  Apostle^ 
might  not  require  a  head  ;  but  a  large  one,  especially 
as  the  Apostles  were  removed  by  death  or  accident, 
would  soon  feel  this  want.  That  such  an  Order  was 
required  before  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  era,  the  then 
state  of  Christianity  would  render  of  itself  nearly  cer- 
tain. Although  at  the  time  of  the  appointments  of 
Titus  and  Timothy  they  may  not  have  been  general, 
yet  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Revelations  each  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  had  its  own  Bishop.  And  if  this 
were  so  in  that  district,  which  then  alone  enjoyed  the 
jguidance  of  an  Apostle,  much  more  was  it  likely  to 
have  t>een  the  case  elsewhere.  St.  John,  we  know, 
-addressed  them  as  Angels  ;  but  whether  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  because  such  was  at  that  time  their  only  de-: 
signation,  no  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  an  Episcopal 
Order  is  intended;  and  that  to  them,  as  such,  commands 
and  revelations  were  given  by  God  through  his  last 
Apostle.  Tlius,  Episcopacy  would  seem  to  be  the 
finishing  of  the  Sacred  Edifice,  which  the  Apostles  were 
commissioned  to  build.  Until  this  was  completed  and 
firm,  they  presented  themselves  as  props  to  whatever 
part  required  such  support.  One  by  one  they  were 
withdrawn ;  and  at  length  the  whole  building  having 
"  grown  together  into  an  holy  Temple,"*  the  Lord's 
promise  was  fulfilled  to  the  one  surviving  Apostle.  He 
bnly  tarried  until  God's  last  Temple  was  complete,  and 
the  Lord's  second  **  coming  unto  itf  had  been  an- 
nounced by  an  especial  vision. $ 

•  Eph,  ch.  ii.  V.  21. 

^  See  Malacbi,  ch.  iii.  v.  1. 

{  The  Revelation  to  St  John,  in  the  doie  of  his  life,  presents 
several  obvious  points  of  connection  with  the  Prophetic  promise,  that 
lie  should  tarry  until  the  Lord's  coming.  Throughout  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  in  our  Saviour's  language,  the  ChristianChurch  is  designated 
by  the  emblem  of  the  Temple.  Its  foundation  stones,  its  comer 
stone,  its  Holy  of  Holies,  its  One  High  Priest,  are  images  familiar  to 
the  sacred  writers.  Nor  is  the  connection  to  be  considered  as  fanci- 
^I,  and  merely  founded  on  a  convenient  source  of  illustration.  The 
,Temple,  its  ascs,  and  its  ordinances  were  designed,  like  the  other 
^portions  of  the  Older  Establishment,  as  types  of  the  New.  It  wu, 
therefore,  the  image  in  which  ancient  Propnecy  represented  the  future 
Church.  Of  this  Ust  Temple  it  was  foretold,  that  its  Glory  should 
surpass  Solomon's ;  and  into  this,  it  is,  that  Malachi  proclaimed  the 
Jiord's  coming.  The  final  mode  of  divine  reudence^  intended  by 
}thjs  coining,  commenced  when  the  various  parts  of  the  Church  were 
completed,  and  the  extraordinary  portions  removed.  St  John  was 
permitted  to  see  all  ready  for  this  before  his  death.  He  was  permitted 
to  do  more.-  The  future  fa  e  and  history  of  that  figurative  Temple 
was  revealed  to  him,  at  the  time  his  Master  came  to  announce  the 


There  is  still  another  point  to  be  settled.    Was  this  Apostolic 
form  of  Church  government  intended  to  be  perpetual,     ^ 
and  universal, — ^is  it  enjoined  on  all  Christian  Societies  ^?^"*? 
in  every  Age?  ^^^'J^ 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  urged,  that  as  the  con-  GwS; 
stitution    of  the  Church    was  only  what  was  then     *^ 
most  convenient  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  ^^^^ 
Religion,  whenever  that  end  may  be  better  attained  ^*^ 
by  any  alteration  or  deviation,  the  innovators  are  acting  JtSJ* 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution,  and  thereby  Older. 
are  more  truly  followers  of  the  Apostles,  than  those  who 
sacrifice  the  object  to  the  observance  of  the  wmnx^ 
which  were  only  valuable  as  regards  that  object  Those 
who  maintain  the  other  side  of  the  question  may  assert, 
that  these  being  the  means  originally  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  which  his  office  as  governor  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  exercised,  we  have  no  right  to  alter 
them,  any  more  than  we  are  authorized  to  alter  the 
means  of  Grace,  unless  some  positive  permission  can 
be  shown ;  and  th'at  it  is,  moreover,  a  wicked  presump- 
tion to  suppose,  that  any  other  means,  (however  hu- 
manly probable,)  would  more  truly  obtain  the  object 
of  Church  government.     As  a  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  positively  enjoined,  we  may  suggest,  that  it  was 
not  like  an  abstract  doctrine  or  precept,  the  only  safe 
form  of  recording  which  is  by  •'  the  written  word,*'  but  a 
matter  which  is  its  own  record.     Like  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Heathen,  it  was  a  practical  document ;  the  daily  and 
continual  practice  of  the  Church,  multiplying  continu- 
ally from  one  Age  to  another,  superseded  all  need  of 
other  record. 

•  Much  of  this  latter  statement  is  doubtless  unanswer- 
able. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  uncharitable  and 
unchristian  to  pronounce  those  to  be  no  members  of 
Christ's  Church,  who  regrulate  their  community  without 
Bishops.  The  particular  arrangement  of  Ministerial 
Orders  is  of  course  the  means,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Gospel  the  end.  Whether  those,  who  have  in  any 
instance  deviated  from  the  pure  Apostolic  practice,  had 
cause  to  justify  such  a  departure,  (and  such  a  case 
doubtless  is  supposable,)  must  be  a  point  between  God 
and  the  Church  itself.  The  case  of  those,  too,  who 
find  themselves  by  birth  members  of  such  a  Society,  is 
to  be  distinctly  separated  from  that  of  those,  with  whom 
the  innovation  originated. 

Some  departure  in  the  form  of  gfovemment,  from  the 
pattern  of  the  Primitive  Church,  haa  necessarily  taken 
place  in  every  community,  nor  does  this  departure  of 
itself  imply  presiunption;  else,  where  is  the  authority  of 
the  Church  ?  A  very  large  community,  for  instance,  has 
everywhere  required  a  new  Order  above  Bishops  them- 
Iselves ;  and  this  need  being  manifest,  the  appointment 
of  the  Archiepiscopal  office  is  as  purely  consonant  to 
the  Apostolical  views,  as  that  of  subordinate  Bishops. 
•Thus,  too,  Catechists  were  once  needed,  and  used  as 
long  as  they  were  needed.  The  Choro-episcopi  serred^ 
in  like  manner,  to  meet  another  occasional  emergency. 
>  No  Church  has  ever  more  anxiously  and  conscienti- 
ously shaped  its  course  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  very 
letter  of  the  Apostolic  precedents,  than  has  the  Churdi 

filliDg  of  it  with  his  glory.  The  Prophetic  History  is  of  coarse  all 
that  concerned  as,  the  fuI6!ment  of  the  promiso  only  him.  Yet  Im 
has  not  left  the  former  without  a  memorandom,  as  it  were,  of  the  in* 
port  of  that  Rerelatioo  to  him.  The  terms  In  which  it  opens  are, 
"  Behold  he  come/A;"  and  the  close,  <*  Ha  which  tettiffeih  Ibeie 
things,  saith  **  Surely,  I  come  quickly  :  Aoien.  Etoq  ao,  ems  Lord 
Jesus." 
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Hittor]r.  of  iBtigland.  And  yet  even  that  Church  has  found 
^^v*^^ circumstances  powerful  enough  to  justify  a  deviation 
scarcely  less  momentous,  in  the  transfer  of  supreme  Ec- 
clesiastical authority  to  the  Civil  magistrate.  It  is  not 
merely  a  variation  from  the  original  architecture  of 
Christ's  Holy  building,  which  constitutes  disproportion 
and  deformity.  We  must  look  also  to  the  changing 
features  of  the  scene  around,  and  see  whether  these  have 
not  demanded  corresponding  alterations,  and  let  these 
be  the  measure  of  our  judgment. 

§  8L  Paul  (tt  Jerusalem, 

Prophetic         St.  PauPs  interview  with  the  Ephesian  Elders  was 
waraingi  to  rendered  peculiarly  solemn  and  aflecting,  from  a  feeling 
St.  P»ul,     of  which  he  himself  partook,  that  death  awaited  him  at 
Jerusalem.*      Still   he  went  on,   and  the   Prophetic 
warnings  which  pursued  him,  and  the  anxious  entrea- 
ties of  his  friends,  continued  to  confirm  his  fears,  and 
to  sadden  his  pilgrimage,  without  inducing  him  to  dis- 
continue   it.     On  his  arrival  at  Caesaraea  especially, 
Agabus  came  from  Judaea,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  Prophe- 
tic g^fl,  told  him  expressly  by  symbol  and  by  word, 
that  the  Jews  should  bind  him,  and  deliver  him  over  to 
the  Gentiles.     So  that  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  fully 
apprized  of  the  persecution  which  he  was  to  encoun- 
ter, and  uncertain  whether  his  life  would  be  spared  or 
not.    The  terms  of  Agabus's  prediction  would  be  more 
likely  to  portend  death ;    For  in  that  he  was  to  be 
bound  by  the  Jews,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  fate  of  his  Lord  and  Master  could  not  but  recur  to 
him,  and  seem  likely  to  be  now  his  own  :  nor  was  it, 
perhaps,  any  slight  support  to  him  in  his  perseverance, 
that  he  seemed,  in  thus  pressing  on  to  Jerusalem,  in 
spite  of  his  own  forebodings,  and  of  the  remonstrance  of 
others,  to  be  imitating  Him.     The  studious  imitation  of 
Christ,  wherever  any  similarity  of  circumstances  could 
be  perceived  and  felt,  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
lives,  not  only  of  the  Apostles,  but  of  the  Primitive 
worthies  who  inherited  their  tone  of  Christian  feeling.f 
On  other  grounds  he  had  reason  to  surmise  that  his 
work  was  finished.     His  third  Apostolical  journey  was 
now  ended,  and  the  conversion  of  the   Gentiles  far 
enough  advanced,  to  make  it  safe  and  expedient  for 
He  declares  him  to  communicate  openly  to  the  whole  Churchy  that 
hi's  Apostle-  secret  which  had  been  hitherto  confided  to  a  select  few. 
ship  to  the    j»^^  ^^jjjj,^  probably,  more  even  than  to  keep  the  Feast,  he 
GenOl^?     ^^^  hastened  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.     Whether  the 
result  of  this  open  avowal  would  be  the  forfeit  of  life, 
might  have  been  concealed  from  his  Prophetic  view 
purposely  to  try  him.     At  all  events,  the  present  mi^t 
seem  to  him  a  seasonable  period  for  the  termination  of 
his  labours, — in  all  human  probability  it  would  be  so. 
Hence  the  tender  farewell,  in  which  he  had  told  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  he  should  see  their  fiice  no  more ; 
hence  his  anxiety,  even  in  haste  to  pay  then  that  parting 
yisit ;  hence,  perhaps,  that  very  haste  and  urgency,  that 
:with  the  enlightened  views  of  a  Christian  indeed,  but 
still  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  one  whose  early  ha- 
bits had  been  moulded  in  the  *'  straitest  sectT  of  the 
Jews,  he  might  once  more  keep  the  Festival  with  his 
countrymen,  and  die.     His  master's  example  might 


again,  in  this  particular,  have  infiuenced  the  tone  of  Apostonc 
mind  which  kept  up  his  resolve  to  go  on  to  Jerusalem.      Age. 
As  he  approached,  what  train  of  thought  so  natural  ^^*^?***^ 
and  so  cheering  as  the  image  of  the  blessed  Jesus  in     Devout ' 
HU  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  His  earnestness  to  keep    Gentiles^ 
the  P&ssover  there,  unabated  by  the  certain  foreknow-        tnd 
ledge  that  He  was  to  be  bound  by  His  coimtrymen,  and  Uol'*^'*' 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles ?  ▼^^ 

Such  then  was,  probably,  the  frame  of  mind  with 
which  St.  Paul  disclosed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  the  tnie  nature  of  his  extraordinary  Apos- 
tleship  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  prosperous  result  of 
three  journeys  amongst  them.     Like  the  other  marvel- 
lous disclosures  of  the  mysteries  of  the  new  Dispensa- 
tion, it  called  forth  that  peculiar  thanksgiving,  which  is 
styled  in  Scripture  "  glorifying  God.*'    Their  joy  and 
wonder  were  however  immediately  followed  by  a  sense 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  stood  exposed.     One  expe- 
dient suggested  itself.     It  was  proposed  that  he  should  HisParifl- 
join  four  Jewish  Christians  in  performing  the  rite  of  ciUon. 
Purification  in  the  Temple.  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
convince  the  Jews  of  the  real  design  of  his  mission  ; 
namely,  that  it  was  not,  as  far  as  concerned  their  Law, 
to  forbid  the  Jewish  Christians  to  observe  it,  but  only 
the  Gentiles,  and  especially  the  Idolaters.     So  public 
and  unequivocal  a    testimony    of  conformity  to  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  would,  it  was  tliought,  remove  the 
worst  ground  of  enmity  against  him,  and  at  least  soften 
down  the  spirit  of  ill-will.     It  produced  however  a  con- 
trary result.   His  appearance  in  the  Holy  Place  was  con- 
strued into  a  design  to  defile  it,  and  the  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Trophimus* 
(the  Asiatic  deputy  and  a  Gentile  convert,)  having  been 
seen  with  him  within  the  hallowed  precincts.     Lysias, 
the  Commander  of  the   Roman  garrison,  was  obliged 
to  interfere,   and   rescue  him  from   the    fury   of  the 
multitude.     In  vain  he  obtained  permission  to  address 
them  from  the  steps  of  the  Castle,  whither  they  were 
conducting  him  to   imprisonment.      Eloquence   even 
such  as  Paul's,  conveying  to  them  the  avowal,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  thrown  open  to  Gentiles  and 
Idolaters,  could  only  serve  to  exasperate  them ;    and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  eveu  then  he  was  preserved 
from  outrage  and  deatfi. 

'  Here  his  trial,  at  least  his  uncertain  apprehensions, 
ended.  That  night  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  he  was  appointed  to  bear  Witness  to 
Him  in  Rome.  In  what  manner  tlie  treacherous  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  were  rendered  subservient  to  this 
purpose  is  well-known.  His  appeal  firom  the  .tribunal 
of  Festus  to  that  of  Caesar  was  made  not  only  with  the 
view  of  defeating  the  stratagem  devised  for  sending  him 
back  to  Jerusalem,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  command 
of  the  Lord  delivered  to  him  that  night.  In  obedience 
to  this,  he  embraced  the  early  opportunity,  thus  provi- 
dentially afforded,  for  his  visit  to  the  Imperial  City. 


*  Ttiis  if  another  proof,  that  the  Prophetic  Spirit  was  not  Ml  bis 
command,  but  dealt  out  to  him  by  meiKure. 

j^  See  I  he  description  of  the  martyriiooi  of  Stephen  aod  of  James 
in  the  yfr/*.  A  simiUir  remark  applies  to  the  acoouni  given  of  the 
deaths  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  others. 


ST.  PAUL'S  FOURTH  APOSTOLICAL 

JOURNEY. 

A.  D.  63  TO  66, 

•  St.  Luke's  narrative,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  very  evidently  composed  with  the  design  of  re- 
cording the  progress  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  Dispensation 
through  its  several  stages :  first,  as  confined  to  the 
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History.  Jews ;  nei^t,  as  embracing  the  Devout  Gentiles  also ; 
and  lastly,  as  unlimited  in  its  application,  and  open  to 
Idolaters  of  every  caste.*  On  this  account  it  is,  that 
the  first  part  of  his  little  history  embraces  the  Ministry 
of  all  the  Apostles ;  then  is  occupied  chiefly  with  St. 
Peter,  as  the  person  selected  by  the  Spirit  for  the  first 
extension  of  the  Gospel  scheme ;  then  it  follows  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  through  the  next  and  last  enlargement 
of  the  Covenant,  lor  the  management  of  which  they 
had  been  ap]X)inted ;  and,  at  length,  is  confined  to  the 
Ministry  of  St.  Paul,  in  whose  hands  it  was  left  on  the 
separation  between  him  and  Barnabas,  With  equal 
propriety,  the  account  closes  with  the  period,  when  the 
'Apostle  of  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles  having  formally  an- 
nounced the  greatest  mystery  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  has  arrived  at  the  Capital  of  the 
World,  and  the  work  had  been  commenced  in  the  Im- 
perial City  itself.  His  voyage  thither  is  accordingly 
related  with  an  unusual  minuteness  of  detail ;  not  only, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  miraculous  circumstances  whidi 
it  embraces,  but  because  it  was  preparatory  to  that  which 
the  Historian  considered  the  important  boundary  of  his 
plan,  his  arrival  and  first  Ministry  at  Rome. 


AetSf  xz.  4. 


Philip,  i.  1. 
CW.  i.  I. 
Phil.  1. 


Coi.  iv.  4. 
Phii.  24. 

jicttf  XX.  4. 


Acttf  ibid. 


AdTantages 
of  St.  Paul's 
situation. 


§  SL  Pond  a  Pritoner  at  Rome. 

Among  the  faithfid  friends  ukd  assistants  who  formed 
bis  company  here,  ai<e  recorded,  I.  TioscHhy,  who 
came  with  him  from  Macedonia,  and  whose  name  ap- 
pears joined  with  his  in  the  Eptttla  to  the  PhUippiatm^ 
CdoidanM^  and  Philemon. 

II.  liuke,  who  had  been  long  his  constant  coimgit^ 
nion,  as  appears  from  the  form  oi  his  own  sarrvti'm ; 
and  who  is  mentioned  as  still  with  him  in  the  EpmUe 
to  the  ColouioHK,  and  in  that  to  Philemom. 

III.  Aristardius,  one  of  his  fellow  traveiiers  frooi 
Macedonia,  and  it  would  seem  now  his  fellow  prisoner 
also,  {Colois.  ch.  iv.  v.  10.) 

IV.  Tychicus,  another  of  his  fellow  travellers,  and  his 
messenger  to  the  Colossian  Church,  {Colou.  ck.  iv.  v.  7.) 

V.  Lastly,  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas, ,  {CoUm, 
ch.  iv.  V.  10,)  who  had  now  regained  the  esteem  and 
trust  which  he  forfeited  on  his  firet  journey  with  PaoL 

The  account  ^vea  by  Festnt  of  his  prisoner  could 
not  but  have  been  favourable  ;  as  he  was  permitted  to 
lodge  in  a  **  hired  houses''  with  hee  access  to  him 
from  all  his  friends,  and  sufficient  liberty  to  be  able  io 
discuss  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  perse- 
cution which  had  led  to  it,  witii  the  chief  Jewish  settlers 
at  Rome.  Under  these  circumstanees,  he  was  probably 
better  i^e  to  efiect  the  object  of  his  mission  in  the  first 
instanoe,  than  ^  he  had  eome  to  Rome  free,  and  more 
obviously  by  choice.  He  was  respected  by  the  Jews, 
as  one  whose  situation  placed  him  immediately  under 
ihe  protectapn  of  the  Government ;  whilst  the  Govern- 
ment was  aeasonably  made  acquainted,  finom  the  nature 
of  liis  chaqpe,  wkh  the  innocent  olject  of  his  mission, 
and  therefore  was  unlikely  to  be  excited  against  him,  as 
"  a  pestilent  fellow,  or  a  ringleader  of  sedition.''  For 
two  years  the  Goi^l  was  thus  suffered  to  take  root  in 
the  seat  of  Empire,  unmolested  and  almost  unobserved, 
through  a  train  of  providential  circumstances,  such  as 
the  importance  of  the  case  seems  to  have  required.  A 
tumult  in  Rome,  like  that  which  had  occurred  at  Ephe- 

*  Some  inttmatiou  of  this  might  be  inteaded  in  Uie  words,  with 
'  which  the  Gospel  opensy  "  Fonsmiich,  as  many  have  taken  in  band 
to  wrOe  m  order,"  ice. 


sus  and  PhiUppi»  would,  humanly  ifteskinc;,  fc»ve  \m  hmi. 
fatal  to  the  infant  state  of  the  Religion,  and  as  sueh,    Ax 
seems  to  have  been  expressly  guarded  sgainst  bj  Pto-  ^^ 
vidence.  ^^U 

The  particular  mode  in  which  the  Apostle  made  Us  (^ 
first  appearance  at  Rome,  was  serviceable  to  the  cause  k    t. 
another  pomt  of  view.    It  brought  him  into  sa  istv.  ^ 
course  with  the  soldiery.      His  voyage,  with  all  its  ^*"^ 
perils  and  the  Miracles  to  which  it  gave  rise.migkt^'^' 
have  been  intended  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Sol.  ^. 
diers  who  guarded  him,  (as  was  actually  the  mult,)«:t:^ 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  dul  ^ 
Its  length  might  have  been  protracted  with  the  same 
view ;  and  the  record  may  have  been  left  in  eiad  mi. 
nuteness  to  direct  oiir  attention  to  the  circuxmtantt. 
His  integrity  had  been  proved  by  his  mode  of  lib 
with  them  generdly,  and  espedally  by  his  disintcKitfld 
care  to  preserve  the  whole  crew  in  the  shipwreck,^ 
Ins  view  of  futurity,  by   foretelling  that  accident,— 
his  support  and  guidance  by  a  superior  power,  fran 
the  deliverance  in  which  all  shared,  as  wul  as  by  tk 
harmless  elibrts  of  the  Viper,  and  the  healing  Tiitoe 
of  his  prayer.     All  tiiis  would  naturally  be  related, 
and  even  magnified,  in  the  aodal  meeUngs  between  tb 
Soldiers  retaurned  fixmi  foreign  service  and  their  eo»> 
rades  and  fiiends  at  home.    The  I^toiisn  gnard  itsdf 
would  find  in  the  nmrvellotts  prisoner  finom  the  East  i 
nubject  for  passing  conversation,  and  his  name  snd  adi 
would  be  known  in  Cssar's  Palace,  and  among  Ccsa/i 
bonsehokL    Cariosity  would  indnoe  some  of  sll  thesi 
descriptions  of  persons  to  visit  him,  and  of  these  (he 
conversion  of  a  portion  could  not  but  tske  place.  Sock 
then  was  the  case.    To  the  Philippians  he  sends,  ii 
liis  Eprntltt  the  brotherly  remembrance  of  the  "  fitinti^  fBf.9, 
nspecially  thoae  who  were  of  Caesax^s  household ;"  is-  S. 
aures  them,  that  what  had  befidlen  him,  instesd  of  bdi^ 
a  hindecance,  had  so  far  proved  a  fiirtheruce  to  his 
Gospel,  that  his  bonds  were  made  manifest  in  QtnA  J^^- 
m  the  wdmle  Prmtorium^  and  to  nil  others.    Befoie  the  ^^^^ 
first  persecution  of  Nero,  tiie  little  mustard  seed  bsd 
become  a  tree  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  shaken  by  the 
storm  ;  and  the  Roman  Historians  speak  of  the  ConTCfti 
to  Christianity  in  the  Capital,  as  an  immense  muititode 
of  difiierent  ages  and  sexes. 

The  Apostle  was  not  unmindfiil  of  those  Cfaurdies^ 
where  others  were  now  engaged  in  following  up  the 
Ministry  which  he  had  commenced,  nor  was  heforpjttes 
by  them.    (lis  first  Epitlle  from  Rome  was  occasioDed 
by  the  arrival  of  Epaphroditns  fnmx  Philippi,  ^^^^ 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  brethren  to  inquire  sfier  bin,  ^^^ 
and   to    take    some    supplies    for   him.     Epsphns 
arrived  fitim  Colosse  soon  aficr  on  the  same  eniuul.'  ^^i 
This  was  the  occsision  of  his  EpMm  to  the  CfanrdMS^^i 
of  Philippi  and  Colosse.    As  E^eaiM  was  so  near  to 
the  latter  dty,  Tychicus,  who  was  his  messenger  thitet 
was  conunissioned  with  another  for   the  £pbe«as& 
iE^k.  ch.  vi  V.  21.)    Hie  prevailing  tone  of  sfl  these 
EpieUee,  is  tiiat  of  wammg  against  the  sedactive  pn^ 
tioes  of  the  Judaising  Christians,  whose  doctrine  bed 
now  begun  to  be  tinged  with  the  Oriental  FhilosopbT- 

*  Epaphras*s  visit  must  ha? e  caused  sane  MuipicioB,  ss  kt  ass 
reason  he  appean  certainly  to  have  been  detained  in  ossSatftft 
^thPaul,  (PAi'/.ch.  T.  v.  23.)  Unless  this  cnwaien,  a>  wifl  n 
that  relating  to  Ariftarchtis  be  taken,  not  literal^,  but  as  tnp^ 
that  they  were  the  companions  of  Paul  the  prisoner,  aad  aj  nW 
Societj  nad  put  themselves  in  the  condition  of  prisoneo 
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It  19  pleatia^  to  pufiue  the  Apostle;  fmn*ikm  Irio  padt 
of  public  duties^  to  any  of  thoac  flceaet  of  pnTste  life 
which  brin^  us  move,  as  it  ware,  mto  a  penoDa)  ae-^ 
qnaintanoe  with  Mm.  Soch  was  the*  oeeaaion  of  his 
Eputle  to  PMUmonf  ia  bdialf  of  hia  sknre  Ommmna^ 

$  SL  Paul  and  OnesimuM. 

In  the  zeal  with  which  the  adrocatoa  o£  hM»aaity 
and  the  aatural  Rights  of  Man,  hare  endeavoaaed  to 
abolish  Slavery  from  the  cirHized  world,  it  has  been  of 
lats  not  muBiial  to  represest  it  as  inoonsistenC  with 
Christioiiity.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  absence  of  all 
negative  precepts  respecting  it,  the  freqaent  allusions 
and  comparisons  adopted  by  oor  Lord  himself  from  the 
state  of  Slavery,  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  God's 
mnanU^  and,  lastly,  the  oorre^Mndeiice  between  Paul 
and  the  Master  of  Onesmns,  without  any  reproof  from 
the  bold  and  unoompromiskig  Apostfe  to  his  cofverfc 
Philemon,  on  his  assumed  right  of  ownership,  even 
over  Onesimns,  have  beea  urged  as  tacit  sanctions  to  the 
system,  whatever  abstract  ol^tions  may  lie  against  it. 
The  subject  for  its  own  sake  alone  would  not  perhaps 
have  claimed  our  attention ;  bntit  fomisbes  aiemarkaUe 
Illustration  of  a  general  system  observed  in  the  propi^ 
gation  of  Christianity,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  whole  questkin,  then,  proceeds  on  the 
mistaken  notion,  that  Slavery  is  a  subject  to  which  the 
precq>ts  of  Christianity  were  applicable.  But  surely, 
whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  great  it 
doubtless  is,  it  is  a  puiUieal  not  a  moral  evil ;  and  as 
such,  we  may  as  well  expect  to  find  arguments  in  the 
New  Testament  for  or  against  the  Christian  diaracter 
of  absolute  Monarchy  or  Repubheanism,  as  against 
Slavery.  As  in  the  case  of  aH  other  institutions,  cus-^ 
toms,  and  forms  of  society  not  Rdigunu,  so  Christianity 
took  no  cognisance  of  this ;  Christ's  was  not  a  Kingdom 
of  this  woiid,  and  intctfered  with  nothing  in  the  forms 
of  any  society.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  might 
as  well  be  asserted,  that  Christiaoity  sanctioned  the 
abominaUe  tyranny  of  Nero,  becaase  Paul  made  no 
attempt  to  sednoe  from  their  allegiance  hb  PfteUnrian 
Converts.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  show  of 
reason,  it  might  be  contended,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
wel&re  and  happiness  of  the  several  States  of  Europe 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  Christian  views,  the  balance 
of  power  i^ottld  be  maintained,  not  as  a  matter  of 
Political  expediency,  but  as  a  Christian  duty.* 

i  SL  Paul  at  Liberis^ 

Por  the  remainder  of  St.  PauFs  fourth  Apostolical 
journey,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  hints  scattered 
throughout  his  later  Epistles,  those,  namely,  to  the 
Hebrews^  to  Titus^  and  to  Timothy.  From  the  former 
it  appears,  that  on  his  release  he  continued  his  Ministry 
from  Rome  to  other  parts  of  Italy ;  but  as  to  the  pre- 
cise object,  or  the  result  of  his  labours  there,  we  have 
no  certain  account ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  mix  the 
traditionary  records  which  exist,  with  his  authentic 
history.  It  is  a  scruple,  indeed,  which  the  Historian 
who  is  passing  the  line  which  separates  the  one  from 
the  other,  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  records, 

*  It  aot  a  little  eoofiriiis  this  riew,  that  the  immorai  pracScts 
•nHns  out  of  PoHHetU  or  tvcterf  evil,  ar«  strongly  stigmatited  by 
fit  I^nL  The  Aplpmrtlirrtw,  the  trafltcken  ia  Staves,  are  enotne- 
latcd  in  a  citalogae  whkk  «mlinecs  the  vilest  of  maakiBd^— 2 
ch.  t.  v.  10. 


csnnot  be  teocautieiisnot'to  violate.  It  is  weftknowm 
^riiat  enors  have  from  time  to  time  cr^t  into  the  popi». 
lar  views  of  Christian  believers  from  an  incautious  or 
an  artAd  blending  of  the  two;  and  the  reader  and  the 
writer  alike  should  be  anxiously  watchful  ia  treading 
the  space  of  meeting,  th^  the  character  of  each  fact 
should  be  preserved,  and  mvine  authority  kept  for  ever 
distinct  from  human.  It  is  partly  from  the'one  source, 
partly  froat  the  other,  that  we  suppose  Spain  to  have 
formed  the  next  stage  of  his  Ministry.  From  his 
Episde  to  the  Romans,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  from  them  to  Spain ;  and  as  the 
early  Christian  writers*  relate,  Uiat  such  a  visit 
was  paid,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Spain  was 
now  inchided  within  the  compass  of  his  mission. 
Beyond  the  general  fact,  however,  it  is  useless  to  pur- 
ine the  thread  of  truth  which  one  might  hope  to 
extricate  from  the  legendary  fables  with  which  every 
Church  was  wont  to  deck  its  orig^,  in  the  same  Spirit 
wherein  Livy  describes  great  States  and  Cities  as  re- 
ferring their  foundation  uniformly  to  the  Gods.  FVom 
Spain,  again,  we  still  more  certainly  trace  his  course 
homewanl  through  Crete,  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to 
Atttiodi  in  Syria. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  FIFTH  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY. 

A«  D.  66  TO  67. 

As  the  History  of  St  Paul  draws  to  a  close  the 
authentic  materials  become  more  scanty.  All  that  we 
learn  from  his  own  writings  is,  that  from  Jerusalem  and 
Antiodi  he  soon  resumed  his  (ravels,  purposing,  no 
doubt,  as  was  his  custom,  to  visit  those  places  in  which 
during  the  preceding  journey  he  had  planted  the  Faith. 
His  route,  too,  may  from  the  same  sources  be  recognised 
through  Uie  places  we  have  noted,  without  much,  how- 
every  to  instruct  us  in  the  progress  made  at  each  of  them. 
The  Colossians  and  Philippians  he  might  be  induced 
to  visit,  if  merely  to  express  his  sense  of  their  kindness 
during  his  late  imprisonment ;  and  Troas  \s  now  re- 
markai)le  for  being  the  scene  which  has  furnished  one 
of  Paley'st  beautiful  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  from  the  most  trivial  incident  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament. 

From  Troas  he  sailed  to  Italy.  But  the  state  of 
public  feeling  had  undergone  a  lamentable  change  since 
his  last  visit  there.  Periiaps  the  Jews  had  been  busy 
in  his  absence,  spreading,  as  was  their  custom,  calum- 
nies against  Christianity  and  Paul.  Perhaps  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  which  by  this  time  had  made  consider- 
able progress,  mi^t  have  generated  or  aided  the  pre- 
judice. From  whatever  cause,  he  found  the  Christians 
treated,  according  to  the  representations  of  Suetonius^ 
and  Tacitus»§  as  an  abominable  sect,  and  deserving  the 
hatred  of  all  mankind.  It  would  seem,  neverthelesSf 
that  he  was  for  awhile  successful  in  baffling  the  accu- 
sations of  his  enemies.  But  '*  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand;  he  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  his 

*  Clem.  iB;p.  sec  5 ;  Chiys.  Orat.  7  in  St.  Pauly  torn,  viil  p.  69 ; 
Theod.  in  Paul.  p.  25. 

t  See  Paley,  Horts  Pau&am. 
j  Jn  Nerontj  c.  16. 
$  Annal,  lib.  vr.  c.  44. 
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couree  was  finished."  As  the  Persecution  in  which 
he  suffered  was  not  confined  to  him,  hut  for  the  first 
time  became  a  public  measure,  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
whole  body  of  the  Christians,  it  deserves  a  separate 
consideration 
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NERONIAN  OR  FIRST  PERSECUTION. 

A.  D.  64. 

DuRiNO  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  Chris- 
tianity passed  unmolested,  and  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
Roman  Government.*  At  Rome  itself  no  tumult,  such 
as  occurred  in  the  Provinces,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  it.  In  the  Provinces,  too,  the  in* 
terference  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  had  been  generally 
exercised  to  protect  the  innocent  victims  of  popular 
prejudice.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Tradition, 
that  Tiberius  proposed  to  the  Senate  the  enrolment  of 
Christ  amongst  the  Deities  of  the  Empire,  it  is  certain 
that  no  encouragement  was  given  by  the  Emperor  fur- 
ther to  indulge  the  Jews  in  their  malice,  in  consequence 
of  Pilate's  report  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  his  followers.  The  Procurator  ended 
his  days  in  disgrace  and  exile ;  nor  is  it  very  improba- 
ble, that  some  rebuke  might  have  been  given  him  for 
his  conduct  on  that  particular  occasion,  and  that  owing 
to  this  it  was  that  we  find  the  euemies  of  our 
crucified  Lord  quietly  submitting  to  the  mortification 
of  seeing  their  scheme  baffled  by  the  bold  assertion 
of  His  Resurrection,  vrithout  obtaining  from  the  Roman 
authority  another  blow  to  suppress  it.  Under  Claudius 
we  have  seen  Paul,  even  in  the  character  of  a  criminal, 
enjoying  the  fiivour  of  Ciesar's  household ;  and  Nero 
himself  would  hardly  have  been  induced  to  commence 
the  work  of  Persecution  either  from  Political  motives, 
or  from  personal  dislike.  Alarmed  at  the  odium  which 
he  had  incurred  by  the  burning  of  Rome,  whether  truly 
or  falsely  attributed  to  him,  he  appears  only  to  have 
cast  his  eye  round  for  an  object  on  which  he  might  con- 
veniently divert  the  popular  fury.  The  Christians  had 
become  a  cause  of  jealousy  to  so  many,  that  they 
naturally  presented  themselves  to  his  unprincipled 
mind  as  precisely  the  objects  he  wanted.  On  them, 
therefore,  the  guilt  was  charged  ;  and  in  allusion  to  tlie 
nature  of  their  crime,tthey  were  burned  as  public  spec- 
tacles of  amusement:  in  the  exhibition  of  which,  the 
idle  ingenuity  which  was  displayed  in  aiding  the  scenic 
effect,  seems  more  unnatural  and  inhuman  than  the 
most  brutal  acts  of  malevolence.  Nero  escaped  :  the 
great  mass  of  people  cared  not  on  whom  itiey  were 
avenged  for  their  losses  and  sufferings ;  and  a  large 
party  looked  on  with  silent  and  malicious  satisfaction* 
at  the  apparent  ruin  and  suppression  of  a  dass  of  men 
who  had  become  the  objects  of  the  deadliest  antipathy. 
Of  these  secret  enemies,  a  large  portion  were  Jews. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Jews  of  this  Age  cannot 
but  strike  the  attentive  inquirer  into  the  history  of  the 
times,  as  that  of  a  people  ready  to  seize  every  occasion 
of  boldly  claiming  the  blood  of  theur  enemies*    Their 


character  as  a  nation  had  begun  to  assume  a  tinge  of  VWk 
deliberate  malice  towards  their  enemies,  sach  as  ordi-  J^. 
narily  only  exists  in  certdn  individuals  who  are  ex-  ^^^ 
ceptions  to  their  sect  or  nation.    All  this  admits  of  d^T 
explanation  from  their  singular  fate.    Dwelling  in  all  ^^ 
the  great  Cities  of  the  Empire,  their  malevolent  feelings     f 
were  doubly  excited,  by  the  presence  of  their  Political  op-  JJ]^ 
pressors,  and  by  the  triumph  of  Idolatry.  This  for  a  time  ^3^ 
did  not  produce  any  sudden  burst  of  mutiny;  which, ^^ 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  would  have 
subsided  in  torpid  and  slavish  insensibility,  as  eadi 
unsuccessfiil  effort  rendered  them  more  hopeless,  and 
their  oppressors  more  watchful  and  more  imperious. 
There  was  a  secret  amongst  them,  which  at  once  fostered 
their  malice  and  restrained  its  ebullition ;  which  gave  a 
higher  tone  to  their  sense  of  wrongs,  and  yet  stifled 
their  complaints :  it  was  the  daily  and  hourly  hope  of 
a  TemponJ  Messiah,  and  the  certain  presage  of  retri* 
bution,  in  obtaining  through  him  dominion  over  their 
rulers,  and  being  made  the  oppressors  instead  of  the 
oppressed.     Like  the  assassin  who  has  attended  on  his 
master  for  years,  and  crouched  beneath  his  blows  with- 
out a  murmur,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  revenge;  so 
waited  the  Jewish  people,  inmates  of  every  City,  and 
even  fitvourites  of  the  Court :  to  all  outward  appearance 
content  and  peaceable  Citizens,  so  much  as  to  be  able 
to  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the  persecuted 
Christians,  but  nourishing  daily  the  venom  which  at 
length  burst  forth,  and  was  their  ruin.    To  this  maybe 
traced  their  obstinacy  beyond  human  nature  in  main* 
taining  the  last  siege  of  their  City,  as  well  as  the  mon- 
strous scenes  which  took  place  in  Cyprus,  Alexandria, 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  which  are,  perhaps,  the  bloodiest 
on  the  pages  of  History,  not  excepting  those  of  the 
French  Revolution.* 

Among  the  causes  which  would  produce  an  increasing  HttniJ 
party  spirit  opposed  to  Christians  among  the  Gentiles  tbe  Ge- 
also,   none,   perhaps,   was   more    powerful  than  ^^^1^/^ 
sense    of    interest,  which   operated   with    the  I^rge^ 
class  of  tradesmen  and  artisans.      As  long  as  &e 
tenets  of  their  Religion  were  confined  to  few,  iu  chs» 
racter  was  as  abominable  to  the  pious  Gentile  as  when 
it  spread  abroad ;  but  it  was  then  only  that  it  sensibly 
affected  the  gains  of  the  silversmith  and  the  sculptor, 
the  seller  of  victims,  or  the  expounder  of  Oracles.    It 
was  then  that  it  operated  on  the  public  feeling  in  each 
separate  place,  as  the  introduction  either  of  a  body  of 
superior  artists,  or  a  sale  of  better  manufactures,  would 
operate  in  any  commercial  city;  aifd  the  condition  of  the 
Flemish  settlements  formerly  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
may,  perhaps,  not  unfitly  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the 
harmless,  unoffending  Sect  of  Primitive  Christians  be- 
came the  marks  of  general  hatred.     With  such  a  feel- 
ing, persecution  would  be  raised,  not  professing  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang,  but  sheltering  its  selfish 
origin  under  various  honest  pretexts.  Demetrius  and  the 
craftsmen  would  act  from  a  sense  of  interest,  but  would 
appeal  to  a  sense  of  Religion ;   and  hence.  Christians 


•  The  Edict  of  Claudius,  do  doubt,  included  Christians  as  a  Sect 
of  Jews,  but  was  not  directild  against  them  specifically. 

f  Thtj  were  smeared  with  pitch,  and  so  burnt,  in  reference  to  their 
X  pretended  crime. 


•  See  Note  to  Oibboa,  toI.  ii.  p.  377,  from  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  UviiL 
p.  1145.  **In  Gyrene  they  mawacred  220,000  Greeks;  in  Cvpni^ 
240,000.  In  Egypt  a  verr  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  uohappY 
victims  were  sawed  asunder,  according  to  tprecedent  which  VM 
bad  given  the  sanction  of  bis  example.  The  victorious  Jews  dcr 
voured  the  flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twitted  the  entraib  like  a 
girdle  round  their   bodies."     Their   misappUcatioa   of  Scriptait, 

example  forcibly  reminds  the  Bngliahaaaof -*— — ;-— -«-- 

aeverj  we  trust|  to  be  repeated* 
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would  not  only- be  branded  as  ^^Athfliflis^"  but  all^orts 
*  of  crimes  and  Ibti]  practices  would  be  attributed  Ao 
them,  in  order  to  furnish  motives  in  which  men  could 
sympathize,  inst^d  of  the  interested  feelings  from  which 
the  instigators  themselves  either  altogether  or  origioally 
acted.  No  wonder  that  the  Historian  should  be  found 
speaking  of  them  with  a  sort  of  disgust  which  would  be 
felt  for  Bacchanalian  associations ;  or  that  it  should  be 
whispered  at  Rome,  that  all  kinds  of  abomination  were 
practised  in  those  meetings,  which  having  been  secret 
originally  from  fear,  continued  to  be  secret  from 
custom. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  modem  authorities,  whether 
this  1st  Persecution  extended  beyond  Rome,  as  was  com- 
monly asserted ;  and  doubtless  the  strongest  Historical 
testimony  in  support  of  this  assertion  does  not  appear 
to  be  authentic.  Tlie  famous  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in- 
scription, which  is  given  by  Gruter  in  his  Inscription, 
Roman,Corpiu^{iom,  i.  p.  238,)  has  been  justly  suspected 
by  Scaliger  and  others.  Independently  of  the  objections 
urged  against  it  by  those  writers,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  no  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal  reports  it  on  his 
own  authority.  It  professes  to  commemorate  Nero's 
glory,  for  freeing  the  Province  from  Robbers;  and 
also  '*  for  cleansing  the  Province  of  those  who  were 
infecting  the  human  race  with  a  new  supej'stition.*' 
This,  if  authentic,  would  decide  the  question ;  but  the 
denial  of  its  authenticity  leaves  the  fact  not  coniradicttd. 


but  only  les9  certain.  It  seems,  indeed,  highly  probable 
that  the  Persecution  was  general.  It  was  long  currently 
believed  to  be  so  ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely,  with  the  ex- 
istence of  prejudiees  such  as  have  been  deaeribed,  and 
which  only  lay  smothered  and  dormant  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  every  community,  than  that  the  erection  of  an 
inquisitorial  tribunal  at  Rome  would  be  imitated  by 
the  nearer  Provinces  at  least ;  under  the  pretence  of  a 
general  oonspiracy,  a  harbouring  pf  fugitives,  or  what- 
ever other  pleas  there  might  be,  such  as  always  suggest 
themselves  on  similar  occasions. 

The  continuance  of  this  Persecution  through  a  space 
of  four  years  renders  it  still  more  probable  that  it  was 
general ;  and  although  the  legends  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  several  Churches  of  Spain  and  Italy ; 
especially  of  Lucca,  Pisa,  Aquileia,  and  Rome ;  concern- 
ing the  martyrdom  of  their  respective  Saints  are  doubt- 
less  fabulous ;  yet  that  circumstance  scarcely  contradicts 
the  general  statement.  It  appears  to  have  been  in' the 
last  of  these  four  years  when  the  Persecution  closed, 
only  because  of  Nero's  death,  that  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  suffered.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
beheaded.  About  the  same  time  also,  St.  Peter  is 
asserted  to  have  been  crucified,  according  to  the  Pre- 
diction of  his  blessed  Master,  lliere  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  statement  with  the  esta- 
blished chronology. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE.— MINISTRY  OP  THE   OTHER 

MINISTERS.— EARLY  HERESIES. 


History.        Thus  far  we  have  attempted  to  follow  the  Sacred  nar- 
rative ID  tracing  the  course  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  dispensa- 
tion through  its  several  successive  stages — through  the 
period  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Jews  only, 
— through  that  during  which  ft  was  preached  to  Jews 
and  Devout  Gentiles, — through  that,  again,  when  an 
especial  commission  was  in  force  to  declare  it  to  the 
Idolaters  also.   In  conformity,  likewise,  with  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Sacred  narra- 
tive, we  have  thus  far  confined  our  notice  to  the  main 
line  of  its  progress :   only  touching  on  the  Ministry  of 
the  agents  of  the  blessed  Comforter,  as  they  were  in 
succession  called  on  to  throw  open  the  way  wider  and 
wider;   and  taking  no  note  of  the  acts  and  fortunes  of 
the  rest.     But  we  are  now  approaching  near  to  the 
period  when,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  first 
blow  was  given  to  all  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  between  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and 
the  Idolatrous  Heathen;  that  is,  when  all  distinction  of 
Ministry  and  of  Teachers  was  removed,  and  the  Unity 
of  the  Church  completed.    This  event  did  not,  per- 
haps, fiilly  take  place  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Holy  City  and  Nation  in  the  reig^  of  Hadrianus.* 
Nevertheless,  before^  we  close  this  stage  of  the  mystery 
of  Godliness,  and  enter  upon  that  last  scene,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  pause,  and  inquire  into  the  labours  and 
the  fate  of  those  other  holy  men  from  whom  we  have 
gradually  parted  in  pursuing  vrith  St.  Paul  the  course  of 
Gentile  Ministry.   Not  that  much  authentic  information, 
beyond  what  has  been  given,  can  be  laid  before  the 
reader,  either  respecting  him  or  any  other  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  inspired  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.     Not  only 
are  the  notices  of  them  in  the  Ads  so  scanty  as  to  fur* 
nish  no  materials  for  a  narrative ;  but  the  greater  part 
have  lefl  behind  them  no  Epistolary  or  other  monu- 
ments; which,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  may  serve  to 
confirm  or  to  refute,  to  complete  or  to  illustrate,  the. 
imperfect  and  uncertain  accounts  given  by  uninspired 
writers.     St.  John,  St.  James,  St  Peter,  and  St  Jude, 
each  have  lefl  something ;  but  in  each  case  their  writ- 
ings are  insignificant,  if  considered  as  a  source  whence 
to  glean  Biographical  notices.     Eusebius's  account  is 
brief,  and  yet  contains  nearly  all  besides  that  can  be 
relied  on.    So  silently  did  the  Apostles  proceed  in  their 


64, 6&. 


*  A,  D.  136,  if  Basnage*s  calculttion  be  comet     Some  btve 
asserted,  that  the  Emperor  banished  the  Jews  from  Judtea  alto* 
gether ;  others,  with  more  probability,  that  be  forbade  them  the  new 
city  i£l;a,  which  he  built  on  the  rains  of  Jeni^em* 
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mighty  task  of  building  tip  the  Church,and  so  trdy  did  tbe  A^oftol^ 
Kingdom  of  God  come  upon  men  **  without  obscnration.'  3*'  , 

St.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  by  a  special  ityds-  Miaisien. 
tion,  no  less  than  St.  Paul,  called  from  the  oommoa  ^''v^ 
Ministry  of  all  the  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  ^ 
the  Devout  Gentiles  also.     Afler  the  conversion  of  ^ 
Cornelius  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Scriptares 
respecting  his  progress  and  success.    The  addrcM  of 
his  Epistle  **  to  the  strangers  scattered  thnmghoat  Pon-* 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,''  marks  so 
far  the  direction  of  bis  joumies.     The  date  also  shows 
that  Rome  had  likewise  been  the  scene  of  his  labours.* 
Agreeably  to  the  view  given  of  his  call  and  speciil 
appointment,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
who  were  '*  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontiis, 
&c.,"  the  special  objects  of  his  care.     That  they  could 
not  be  Jews,  as  some  have  hastily  asserted,  is  dear, 
from  the  term  "  strangers.'*    The  specific  appellation  Wbf 
of  **  Elect,"  also,  which  appears  in  the  opening  of  tbe  '^^^^^ 
Epistle,  tends  further  to  prove,  that  those  addressed 
were  Gentiles,  that  is,  Devout  Gentiles — ^Proselytes  of 
the  Gate — St.  Peter's  especial  chai^ge.     That  term,  it  is 
true,  must  properly  belonged  to  the  Jews,  they  being 
originally  the  chosen  and  ded  people  of  God;  but  it 
was  to  show  the  world  that  such  privilege  and  distinc- 
tion was  now  cancelled,  that  the  Apostles  more  fre- 
quently apply  it  to  the  Gentiles.     In  this  mode  of 
applying  it  to  the  latter,  they  generally  add,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  they  were  '*  elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,"  *'  predestined,''  &c.  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say.  We  address  you  as  the  Elect  of  God^ 
You  are  the  Elect  as  really  as  the  Jews ;  and  this  not 
from   any  change   in   God*s    unchangeable  purposes 
which  the  bigoted    adversary  may  suggest  to  refute 
your  claim,  but  it  was  so  intended  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.     God,  of  course,  must  and  did  foreknow 
and  design  what  has  now  come  to  pass.     *'  Whom  he 
did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-bom 
of  many  brethren.  Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate 
them  he  also  called :  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  has 
also  justified:  and  whom   he  has  justified,  them  be 
has  also  glorified.**  Now  the  addition  of  this  expression 
relating  to  God's  foreknowledge,  which  St.  Peter  makes 

*  Tbat  if,  if  we  auppoae,  as  cannot  be  reaaonably  doobtod,  tbit 
Rome  is  designated  by  tbe  name  of  BabyUxw 
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to  tbe  term  Elect,  fixes  ail  onee  the  Gentiles,  or  some 
portion  of  then,  to  be  the  peraons  intended.  But  the 
body  of  the  Epistle  explains  the  wofd  Strangers  more 
expressly.* 

In  the  performance  of  his  Ministry  St  Peter  is  re- 
presented by  the  early  Writers  as  the  most  active  and 
influential  of  the  Apo8tles,t  which  well  agiees  with  the 
ardent  character  left  of  him  in  the  Grospels.     But  as  to 
the  details  o£  that  Ministry,  it  would  be  as  nnprolltable 
as  it  is  useless,  to  attempt  to  separate  what  is  palpably 
false  from  what  is  probal>le  or  possible.     Much  is  said 
concerning  his  disputes  with  Simon  Magus,  his  victory 
over  that  renowned  Magician,  and  the  various  occ»* 
sions  in  which  the  Apostle's  activity  prevented  the 
growth  of  those  wild  Theological  fancies,  which  the  art- 
Tul  impostor  was  disseminating,  from  his  native  country 
Samaria   even  to  Rome.}     Some  of  this  must  be 
authentic,  else  it  would  hardly  be  so  unhesitatingly 
sanctioned  by  Eusebius.     On  the  other  hand,  so  much 
ground  is  there  for  sospieion  in  every  point,   that 
many  have  plausibly  doubted  whether  St.  Peter  ever 
visited  Rome  at  alL    The  time  of  his  being  there,  and 
the  period  of  his  martyrdom,  are^  of  course,  by  no 
means  easy  points  to  be  settled.    It  would  seem  on  the 
whole,  most  probable  that  he  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
last  Apostolical   Journey  to  Rome.      For  this  there 
would  be  much  reason.    The  Apostle  to  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles  had,  ever  since  his  open  declaration  at  Jem* 
salem,  become  peculiarly  odious  to  all  the  Judaising 
party ;  so  much  so,  that  he  could  hardly  hope  for  success 
in  his  Ministry  to  them.    It  would  seem  but  natural 
prudence  in  him  to  have  abstained  from   addressing 
the  Jews,  and,   perhaps,  even  the  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate ;   lest  he  should   again   expose   himself  to  the 
accusation  of  seducing  t^m  from  the  Law  of  Moses 
altogether,    and   thus    raise    some  uproar,   which,  at 
Rome    especially,   would    have    sorely    impeded    his 
work.     What  more  likely,  than  that,  under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  Peter  should  become  his  companion ;  and 
should  undertake  the  Ministry  of  the  Circumcision,  and 
of  those  allied  to  the  Jews    by  partial  Proselytism, 
while  Paul  confined  his  labours  to  the  converts  from 
Idolatry  ?  It  is  indeed  not  very  improbable  that  this  was 
the  Apostle's  second  visit  to  Rome.     It  is  asserted  by 
£usebius»that  he  followed  Simon  Magus  thither  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  §    Now,  considering  how  St.  Paid 
was  at  that  time  circumstanced  with  respect  to  the 
Jewish  part  of  the  Church,  the  presence  of  another 
Apostle  at  Rome,  for  their  sake  especially,  would  seem 
to  be  even  then  peculiarly  requisite.     The  occasion, 
then,  may  be  allowed  to  support  not  a  little  the  asser* 
tion  of  tile  Historian.     Peter  might  on  this  account 
have  come  to  Rome  about  the  period  of  Paul's  release ; 
and  if  so,  in  attributing  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  St.  Peter,  the  Papists  may  not  be  wholly 


'*  B.  g.  But  ye  are  a  choten  eeneratioo,  a  roya/  prieHkoodf  a  koiy 
$uUioH,  a  pecuiiar  people^  that  he  should  show  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 
Which  in  time  past  were  m4  a  people^  bnt  are  now  the  people  of  Godi 
which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.  Dearly 
beloved,  is  strangers  and  pilgrims  abstain,  &c.  In  this  passage,  the 
term  *'  Elect,"  which  ti  obviously  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple considered  as  the  original "  Elect,"  is  transferred  to  these  cod- 
ireits,  in  order  to  denote  that  they  were  now  equally  so. 

t  Eusebn  ffisf.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  T/w  A^rei  Inm  ^m  XuirSf  iwmtrm 

X  See  Clementini  Reeoanitiomei, 
i  Boaebn  Uia,  lib.  ii.  e.  Id. 


in  the  wrong;    TbatChnrdi,  like  abnost  all  the  other   Apostolic 
PrimitiTe  Churches,  was  composed  of  three  distinct       ^S^ 
classes  of  ConverU ;  those  who  had  heen  Jews,  those  jH^'otZer  ^ 
who  had  been  Devout  Gentiles,  and  those  who  had  Apostlesand 
been  Idolaters.     The  Ibmidation  of  the  Church   at  Ministers. 
Rome   among  the  first  might  have  been  the  work  of  ^^y^^ 
Peter,  as  its  establishment  among  the  last  evidently 
was  the  workof  PauL    With  this,  too,  agrees  the  aaser* 
tion  of  an  old  Ecclesiastical  writer,*qooted  by  Eusebiosi 
that  they  were  joint  founders. 

Peter^s  martyrdom  took  place  at  Rome  durin^^  tlie 
Neronian  Persecution  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  en* 
bittered  by  the  execution  of  his  Wife  before  his  eyes.f 

Many  works  were  drcnlated  among  the  ear^ 
Christians  under  St.  Petei^s  name,  of  which  the  two 
EpitUa  preserved  in  our  Canon  alone  appear  to  have 
been  genuine.}  Of  these  the  former  was  always  ad- 
mitted as  Canonical :  bnt  the  latter  appears,  from  some 
accidental  circumstances,  not  to  have  been  so  early 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  Chnrdi.  Of  his  spuribtti 
works,  his  Gospd  was  the  most  celebmted.§ 

8L  Jame»  the  Leu. 

Junes  the  Less,  as  he  has  been  styled  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  a  kinsman  of  out 
Lord.  Notwithstanding  this  connection,  he  was  of  all 
the  Apostles  the  least  odious  io  the  Jews.  It  was,  pro* 
bably,  before  his  conversion  that  he  acquired  the 
popular  title  of  the  Jmif  but  he  continued  to  enjoy  it 
even  until  his  death. 

Concerping  his  Ministry  Scripture  contains  but  little.  Bishop'of 
By  Ecclesiastical  Writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Jcnuuenu 
Bishop  of  Jemsalem  ;   and  the  narrative  of  the  Acti 
aloue  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  some  espe- 
cial jurisdiction  in  that  Church.||     While  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  dispersed  themselves  abroad,  none  would  be 
so  likely  to  preserve  peace  at  Jerusalem  as  he  whom  the 
unbelievers  themselves  honoured  as  James  the  Just. 
Eventually  his   popularity  may   have    occasioned  his 
Martyrdom.     Feslus,  who  had  succeeded  Felix  in  the  HisUtrtyr* 
Government  of  Judsa,  died  very  soon   afler  Paufs  dom. 
appeal  and  departure  to  Rome.     The  Jews  took  the      A.  n. 
opportunity  of  satiating  their  disappointed  vengeance       ^2* 
on  the  Christians  who  remained.     The  Feast  of  the 
Passover  came,  and  numbers,  as  usual,  attended.    The 
occasion  seemed  a  fit  one  for  exposing  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  to  the  fiiry  of  the  mixed  multitude  of  Jews 
assembled  from  all  parts.     To  effect  this,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  James  should  be  prevailed  on,  either  by 
threats   or  persuasions,  to  ascend  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  Temple,  and  thence   publicly  to   make   a  dis- 
avowal of  Christ  as  the  Messiah.     Deserted  by  their 
Bifih<yp  and  their  most  respected  Paator,  the  Christians 
seemed  thus  most  likely  to  be  ruined.  James  consented. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  presented  himself  firom  the 
upper  part  of  the  Temple  to  the  crowds  below,  and 
in  Uiat  situation  was  addressed,  by  the  Conspirators, 
with  the  fatal  question.    "  Why  asketh  thou  me,"  he  re- 
plied, **  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  abode  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  power  on  high,  and  who  is  coming 

*  Cains. 

f  EuMebii  Hitt»  lib.  ii.  c.30. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  iii  c.  3. 

I  Ibid.  lib.  y'u  e.  12 ;  see  also  Uie  estncts  kom  it  in  Jonaifa 
Saripi,  Canon,  ^ 

U  In  St  PtuVs  Epistle  (o  the  Catatiams  there  is  an  obvious  altcsioa 
to  It.  Speaking  of  certain  who  came  from  the  Church  at  Jei'utalem^ 
be  describes  thean  m  coming  from  James.  Gatol.  ch.  ti.  v.  12. 
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History,  himself  hereafter  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven."  The 
v^*-v^«*^  infuriated  Zealots  perceiving  that  their  scheme  was  likely 
to  end  in  a  contrary  impression  on  the  multitude,  to 
that  which  they  had  designed,  rushed  up  and  cast  him 
headlong.  His  fall  disabled  him^  and  he  was  imme- 
diately assailed  with  stones.  Strength  enough  was  yet 
left  him  to  imitate  his  dying  Lord,  and  to  pray  aloud 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers.  A  Priest  who  was 
looking  on,  was  so  struck  at  hearing  him,  that  he  made 
an  attempt  to  save  him  ;  but  before  he  could  effect  his 
purpose  the  Apostle  received  a  blow  from  a  club» 
which  ended  his  sufferings. 

Of  all  the  atrocities  which  the  Jews  from  time  to 
time  committed,  or  caused  to  be  committed  against  the 
Christians,  this  alone  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by 
them  with  remorse  and  horror.  Their  Historian,  who 
was  certainly  no  friend  to  Christianity,  remarks,  that 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  long  after* 
wards  currently  spoken  of  as  a  visitation  of  God  for 
this  crime  more  especially. 
Bis  Epiit/e.  One  Epistle  is  all  which  has  been  preserved  of 
A.  D.  James's  Scriptural  labours.  For  no  other  reason,  as 
61.  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  than  because  it  had  not  been 
so  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  generality  of  Scripture, 
by  the  Writers  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostolic 
Age,  it,  at  one  period,  laboured  under  some  suspicion. 
Its  authenticity  is  nevertheless  unquestionable.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  Jews  in  the  dispersion^  au  expression 
which,  by  its  obvious  contrast  to  that  of  Strangers  in 
the  dispersion,  confirms  the  interpretation  assigned  to 
this  latter  in  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

St,  James  the  Brother  of  John, 

A.  D.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  James  is  noticed  in  the  narrative 

42.  of  the  Acts,  It  is  there  simply  stated,  that  Herod  put 
forth  his  hands  to  afflict  the  Church,  and  slew  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  sword.  Uninspired  History 
furnishes  little  in  addition  to  this  account.  All  that 
Eusebius  has  thought  worthy  of  retaining  is,  that  his 
accuser  became  his  convert  and  fellow-suilerer ;  in  the 
course  of  his  trial  was  convinced  of  his  victim's  inno- 
cence, and  the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  and,  by  openly  ex- 
pressing that  conviction,  was  included  in  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  on  him. 

SL  Andrew. 

Andrew  is  said  to  have  selected  Scythia  for  the  scene 
of  his  labours,  but  with  what  success  we  have  no 
authentic  testimony  either  of  ancient  History  or  of 
modern  researches. 

St,  Thomas. 

Parthia  is  named  as  the  district  allotted  to  Thomas. 
Tradition  has  further  ascribed  to  him  the  foundation  of 
those  interesting  Churches  in  the  East,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *'  Christians  of  St.  Thomas."  Some  have, 
however,  disputed  the  truth  of  tliis  account,  and  sup- 
pose the  Thomas  from  whom  they  derive  this  name  to 
have  been  a  Bishop,  who  lived  some  centuries  'subse- 
ijuent  to  the  Apostolical  era. 

St,  Jude^  also  called  Lebbaus,  and  Thaddmu.* 
Among  the  incidents  recorded  of  St.  Thomas  is  one 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  two  latter  names  were  applied  to  him 
during  our  iiotd'a  Ufe-time|  in  order  to  distlDguish  him  Irom  Jadas 
the  Traitor. 


that  he  was  inspired  to  send  Thaddeus  the  Apostle  to  Ap^toiie 
Edessa  for  the  cure  and  Baptism  of  Abgams.    The    .V 
circumstance  of  his  being  sent  by  Thomas  alone,  seems  ^||'^"^n^«f 
strong    against  the  identity   of  the  Thaddsus  whoAp^^Ill 
preached  at  Edessa,  and  the  Apostle  who  was  also  called  Miui^r^ 
Jude.    This  tradition,  however,  whether  true  or  false,  ^^yw 
is  nearly  all  (besides  his  Epistle)  which  we  know  of 
his  history.     The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  itself,  too,  KhEu^ 
was  subject  for  a  time  to  suspicion  ;  which  gradually    a.  d. 
cleared  up,  as  a  freer  intercourse  between  the  several     70. 
members  of  the  Christian  body  caused  those  Scriptures 
which  had  a  confined  circulation  to  be  better  known, 
and  their  original  history  to  be  more  certainly  ascer- 
tained.* 

The  Mission  to  Edessa  is  connected  with  an  event,  the  i^tteroT 
improbability  of  which  has  been  generally  contended  Abgvu, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  grave  testimony  by  which  the 
main  incidents,  at  least,  of  the  story  are  supported.  It 
is  said,  that  while  our  Lord  was  yet  alive,  the  fame  of 
His  Miracles  spreading  beyond  Judea  was  reported  to 
Abgfarus,  King  of  Edessa.  This  Prince,  who  was 
labouring  under  some  grievous  malady,  sent  accordingly 
to  Jesus  to  desire  that  He  would  come  and  heal  him. 
His  letter,  and  one  pretended  to  be  returned  by  our 
Lord,  excusing  His  personal  attendance,  and  promisiug 
to  send  one  of  His  Disciples  to  him,  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  Edessa.  lu  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  it  is  added,  that  ailer  Christ's  death  Thaddeus 
went  thither,  and  that  his  testimony  was  commonly 
appealed  to  for  the  existence  of  these  records.  Some 
add,  that  our  Saviour  sent  also  His  portrait. 

It  is  unquestionably  somewhat  suspicious,  that  no 
notice  should  have  been  preserved  of  so  remarkable  tn 
incident  in  any  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  And  yet  this 
is  hardly  a  conclusive  argument,  inasmuch  us  many 
things  we  know  were  omitted  ;t  and  this,  however  gra- 
tiffing  to  our  curiosity,  cannot  be  considered  as  pecu* 
liarly  important  for  our  instruction  in  Christian  Truth, 
the  great  principle,  we  may  presume,  which  guided  the 
Evangelists  in  their  selections.  Some  foundation  there 
might  be  for  the  story,  however  fabulous  the  detail. 
Eusebius  relates  it  without  scruple,  omitting  wiiat  is 
the  most  improbable  circumstance,  the  sending  of  the 
portrait.  What  more  likely,  after  all,  tliau  that  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  and  His  healing  Miracles,  should  reach 
the  sick  Prince  of  Edessa,  and  that  he  shoufd  send, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  to  bid  the  Prophet 
come  and  heal  him?  |  Equally  probable  is  it,  that  the 
substance  of  the  correspondence  should  be  registered 
in  the  Archives  of  Edessa,  and  aflerwards  shown  to 
an  Apostle  of  the  same  Jesus,  although  that  correspon- 
dence may  not  have  passed  between  them  in  the  tbrm 
of  Epistles,  but  of  Messages.  There  is  nothing  ce^ 
tainly    in  the   character  of  our  Lord's  reply  which 


*  For  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  authenticity  of  cut 
Canonical  Scripture*,  and  of  none  besides,  secJoaes's  Caum. 

i*  Au  event  so  important  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  omitted  by 
the  three  earliest  Evangelists.  No  doubt  a  reason  may  be  sugge$tcii 
in  the  danger  to  which  the  li\ing  object  of  the  Saviour's  (rieatisiiip 
and  power  might  have  been  exposed,  by  calling  attention  to  hio.  But 
other  reasons,  less  obvious,  may  have  occasioned  the  total  suppress 
of  many  parts  of  our  Lord's  life.  Our  knowledge  of  His  His^to^y 
like  our  knowledge  of  all  Religious  subjecls,  may  be  not  the  less 
sufBcienl  because  it  is  "in  part." 

I  See  the  account  of  the  King  of  Syria's  Embassy  to  Jemsalemito 
procure  assistance  of  £lisha  for  Naamaii  the  Leper.    2  KiMg*t^^' 
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Histo7,  appears  derogatory  from,  or  inconsistent  with  the  tone 
and  substance  of  His  discourses.* 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  strict  rule  of  His  Ministry,  to  suppose  that  the  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  with  a  view  either  of 
healing  or  converting  one  who  was  a  Gentilcf 

St.  Bartholomew. 

That  Nathanael,  who  "  came  to  Jesus  by  night,*  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Disciples,  is  the  person  better 
known  as  an  Apostle  by  the  name  of  Bartholomew, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Otherwise  we  can  hardly  understand  why  Bartholomew 
should  not  be  numbered  among  the  Apostles  by  St. 
John,  nor  Nathanael  by  the  other  Evangelists;  or 
again,  why,  in  relating  the  same  event,  St.  John  should 
speak  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  (oming  together  to 
C3hrist,  the  others  of  Philip  and  Bartholomew.  It  seems 
strange,  too,  that  Nathanael  should  not  have  been  a 
qualified  candidate  for  the  Apostleship  made  vacant  by 
Judas's  death,  unless  he  were  already  an  Apostle. 

Nathanael  then  might  have  been  called  Bartholomew, 
or  the  son  of  Tholmat,  as  Peter  was  Barjona,  and 
Joses,  Barnabas.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  these 
names,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  one  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other,  is  only  what  certainly  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Bamabas.| 

'  India  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  labours^ 
and  amongst  his  Converts  there  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  reported  to  have  been  found,  at 
the  close  of  the  Ilnd  century,  by  Paut£nus.§ 

SL  PhUip. 

Ilierapolis  was  the  chief  abode  of  Philip.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  married,  and  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  as  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Churcli,  and  the  rest  as  Prophet- 
esses. If  we  may  believe  the  uninspired  record  further, 
he  was  endued  with  no  small  portion  of  the  power 
from  on  his^h,  and  on  one  occasion  raised  the  dead.  It 
is  usual  with  us  now  to  regard  this,  and  all  uninspired 
accounts  of  Miracles,  as  more  than  doubtful.  Yet 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Apostles  were  all  gifled  with 
power  to  work  Miracles;  and  must  have  needed  them 
most  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  to  convince  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  the  least  prepared  for  conviction 
from  Reason  and  Scripture.  It  may  be  venturous  and 
wrong  to  maintain  the  certainty  of  any  one  Miracle 
contained  in  the  traditionary  records  of  Primitive  times, 
but  it  is  clearly  more  so  to  maintain  a  system  of  decided 
dissent  from  all. 

St.  Simon  Zdota. 

The  title  given  to  Simon,  to  distinguish  him  perhaps 
from  Simon  Peter,  implies  that  he  belonged  originally 
to  a  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  intemperate  and  fana- 
tical zeal  was  not  the*  leust  of  the  many  evils  under 
which  tlie  Jews  of  this  Age  laboured.  ||     Egypt,  Cyrene, 


*  A  translation  of  the  pretended  correspondence,  together  with 
some  other  incidents  on  record^  ii  given  by  Archbishop  WakCi  in  hU 
ApitsttUival  fat/ters. 

f  See  llorsley'9  Sermons  on  Matthew,  ch.  >ii.  v  26. 

X  So  Also  MaUhew  and  Levi 4  were  applied  iodiffercnUy  to  the 
Evangelist. 

^  Eusebii  Hitt»  lib.  v.  c.  10. 

g  Josepli.  de  Bdh  Jud,  Ub.  iv. 


and  the  African  coast,  are  said  to  have  heard  the  Gospel   Apostolic 
from  him.    Great  Britain  too  has  been  included  within  ^.  A^'     ^ 
the  compass  of  his  Ministry,  and  reported  to  have  been     ^^^^^ 
the  scene  of  his  martyrdom.  Apostles  and 

_      _  ,  Ministers. 

SL  BamaboB.   . 

With  the  account  of  Barnabas's  separation  from 
Paul  ends  all  authentic  information  concerning  him. 
Cyprus  would  most  probably  be  the  scene  of  his  after 
Ministry ;  or,  if  it  extended  beyond  his  native  island, 
Egypt,  rather  than  Gaul  or  Italy,  should  be  the  place 
assigned  to  him.  All  certain  traces  of  him,  however, 
are  entirely  lost;  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make 
any  further  mention  of  him,  were  it  not  for  the  writings 
whch  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 

Of  these,  the  Catholic  Epistle  generally  published  His  pre-< 
with  the  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  is  all  that  still  tended 
pretends  to  his  name.  Few  can  read  it  without  being  Epittle, 
so  sensible  of  its  unscriptural  character,  as  to  seek  no 
further  for  the  external  evidence  against  it.  It  is  there- 
fore by  universal  consent  now  pronounced  to  be  a 
forgery.  And  yet  there  is,  after  all,  some'  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  it  should  have  obtained  so  much 
credit  with  the  early  Church,  if  it  were  so  decidedly 
spurious  as  we  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  quoted  as  Bbx* 
nabas's  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  Origen  seems  to 
sanction  its  Spiritual  authority ;  and  Eusebius  assigfns 
it  a  place  in  the  Canon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Jerome's 
Catalogue  it  is  classed  with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
his  authority  is  supported  by  the  prevailing  voice  of 
antiquity. 

-  Some  ground  there  must  be  for  this  difference,  or 
apparent  difference  of  statement.  This  very  EpUtle 
might  have  had  for  its  basis  a  genuine  work  of  Barna- 
bas, and  might  be  the  gradual  corruption  of  impostors, 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  acknowledged  fact,  that 
a  writing  containing  such  and  such  general  features 
was  the  production  of  this  Apostle.  Hence,  although 
its  true  estimate  was  soon  obtained,  its  character  would 
be  for  awhile  variously  represented.  What  tends  to 
confirm  this,  is  the  motley  appearance  it  presents,  the 
marked  difference  of  style  and  thought  between  the 
beginning  and  the  close,  and  the  clumsy  interpolations 
which  scarcely  affect  disguise. 

The  only  reason  which  can  be  discovered,  for  the 
conjecture  of  some  in  the  early  Church,  that  he  was 
the  Author  of  the  EpUtle  to  the  Hebrews,  seems  to  have 
been  the  concealment  of  the  true  Author's  name  for  a 
time,  and  the  natural  spirit  of  surmise  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  St.  Barnabas  was  named  as  likely  to  have  writteir 
it,  and  so  also  were  St.  Luke  and  Clement. 

St,  Matthias. 

Of  the  Calling  or  Election  of  St.  Matthias,  mention 
has  been  already  made,  beyond  which  nothing  certain  is 
known.  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  remark  on  the  doc« 
trine  which  he  preached,  viz.  that  it  was  the  same  in 
substance  with  what  was  afterwards  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nicolaitans. 

A  Christian  is  properly  enough  unwilling  to  admit 
such  a  charge  on  this  solitary  testimony.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  pronounced  impossible  that  Mat- 
thias should  become  a  heretic,  any  more  than  that  Judas 
should  become  a  traitor.  On  a  subject  of  belief,  we 
have  seen  Peter  opposed  to  Paul ;  and  Paul,  again,  on  a 
question  of  Ministerial  duty,  opposed  to  Barnabas.  The 
very  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  Spirit  were,  no  doubt» 


feo 
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HUtory.  liable  to  abuse  aod  perversioa ;  and  AposUee  as  well  as 
all  ChristianB  were  free  agents,  and  responsible  for  their 
use  of  their  extraordinary  talents.  **  Woe  unto  me^  if 
I  preach  not  the  Gospel !'' 

.  Perhaps,  afler  all,  St.  Matthias's  words  were  misinter* 
preted,  as  St.  Paul's  and  St.  James's  have  been  since* 

Si.  Matthew. 

That  St  Matthew  was  the  Author  of  the  Gospd  which 
bears  his  name  is  nearly  all  recorded  of  him,  beyond  the 
scanty  notices  of  Scripture.  It  was  the  first  that  was 
written,  although  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date« 

Whether  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  as  some 
have  asserted,  or  in  its  present  Greek,  becomes  a  ques- 
tion not  material  to  us.  The  Greek,  if  the  translation, 
so  soon  superseded  the  use  of  the  Hebrew,  as  to  be 
the  one  commonly  read  and  quoted  ;  and,  as  such,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Inspired  authority. 

8L  Mark, 

St  Mark's  €h»pd  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
8t.  Peter's  instructions^  or  at  least  to  have  received  his 
revisal  and  sanction.  It  was  eompiled  at  the  request 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome  ;*  who  very  naturally  employed 
ibr  this  work  one  who  had  been  the  follower  both  of 
Paul  and  Peter ;  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  original 
Church  in  that  city  was  made  up  of  their  respective  con* 
gregations.  It  has  been  remarked  accordingly  by  many, 
fu  astriking  characteristic  of  thisGospel,  that  it  studiously 
avoids  all  allusions  and  expressions  which  would  not  be 
equally  intelligible  U>  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  seems  care- 
fiilly  sidapted  throughout  to  all  the  classes  of  believers. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  portion  of  Scripture  so 
oircttffistanced  as  this  must  have  been,  not  to  have  been 
always  recognised  as  authentic. 

Although  Mark  was  not  an  Apostle,  yet  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  so  widely  difiused,  that  supposing  him 
to  have  recorded  from  memory  the  instructions  of  an 
Apostle,  the  prohibitory  impreasicru  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (the  character  of  which  has  been  already  pointed 
out  and  which  there  is  no  ground  for  appropriating  to 
the  Apostolic  Order,)  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
secure  him  from  error.  It  is  indeed  asserted,  that  his 
and  St  Luke's  History  were  finally  revised,  at  least 
the  one  by  St  Peter,  the  other  by  St.  Paul.  But  aRer 
all,  our  belief  in  its  inspired  character  rests  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Primitive  Church ;  which  was  most 
competent  to  decide,  whether  a  Goapd  written  by  such 
aa  Autlior,  and  under  such  circumstances,  was  or  was 
not  of  diviqe  authority. 

If  St  Mark's  Gospel  received  the  revision  of  St. 
Peter,  it  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  a.  d. 
66  or  67,  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  and  martyrdom 
at  Rome. 


CHreiter 

A.  D. 

65. 


His  Chspel, 
A.  D. 

63. 


St.  Luke. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel,  like  that  of  St.  Mark  could  not 
have  been  published  on  his  own  authority,  because 
neither  was  he  an  Apostle.  Nevertheless,  in  his  narrative 
of  the  Acts  he  was  particularly  qualified  for  the  office 
of  Historian,  because  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  bore 
part  in  most  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  For  the 
remainder  too,  and  for  the  Gospel  History,  there  could 


be  no  surer  guide  than  St  Paul,  with  adiose  DrMehisf  AiMtoir 
he  was  so  long  familiar.*  r      -.»  «i^ 

As  was  observed  of  St  Mark's  Goapd,  a  portioa  of  ^1'*'^*^ 
Scripture  so  written  has  not  the  less  daimto  in^ra*  am^^ 
Hon^  than  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  Prophet  delivering  Sai 
an  immediate  Revelation  from  God.t  For  the  true  ^<*vw 
notion  of^  inspiration,  even  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  thai  ^^xpo^ 
the  Sacred  Penman  was  inspired  whUe  in  the  act  of  ^^^^ 
writing f  but  that  he  wrote  what  he  had  b^rehand  n. 
cdved  by  extraordinary  Revelation.  It  would  be  im- 
possible else  to  account  for  the  variety  of  style  and 
thought  the  occasional  introduction  of  matter  foreign 
to  Revelation,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  such  writingi 
in  common  with  all  mere  human  compotitioas.  The 
contrast  between  the  true  Scripture  and  the  pretended 
records  of  Revelation,  in  this  respect  has  been  already 
noticed.  Between  Luke's  writing  what  he  had  hearo 
fit)m  Paul,  and  Paul's  writing  what  he  had  received  from 
God,  the  only  difierence  could  be,  the  difference  between 
them  as  authors  ;  the  difierence  of  style,  of  maaner,  and 
of  the  other  accidents  as  it  were  of  authorship.  If  in 
writing,  or  in  preaching,  St  Paul's  memory  haid  mdd 
him,  some  check  firom  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have 
guided  him  back  to  the  truth.  Now  Luke,  like  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel,  must  in  his  preaching  have  en- 
joyed the  same  preservative  aid,  and  why  not  in  writing 
also  ?  Had  any  necessary  portion  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion escaped  St  Paul's  memory,  the  Holy  Spirit  then 
would  have  called  it  to  his  remembrance ;  for  such  wai 
our  Lord's  promise  to  the  Apostles.  But  if  this  promise 
did  not  extend  to  others,  if  Luke's  omissions  were  not 
miraculously  supplied,  Paul  was  at  hand  to  supply  them. 
Granting  the  possible  omission  too  of  any  necessary 
point ;  this  would  not,  like  a  false  statement  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  inspired  character  of  any  one  Scripture, 
inasmuch  as  the  Record  of  the  Crospel  is  not  one  hul 
many. 

St  Luke's  Crospd  appears  to  have  always  passed  fot^^^ 
his  ;   and  although  the  Acts  have  not  likewise  his  name  ^f^ 
attached,  yet  the  internal  evidence,  and  the  voice  of  the    ^ 
early  Church  certainly  declare  him  to  be  the  Author. 

That  the  EpistU  to  the  Hebrews  should  have  been  ^^ 
ascribed  to  one,  whose  writings  had  been  the  ▼^icle^j^jjjgj 
of  so  much  of  St  Paul's  instruction,  is  nothing  wonder-  ^^j^*^ 
ful.     At  the  time  when  the  Authoi^s  name  was  studi-sili& 
ously  kept  a  secret  from  the  public,  the  tone  of  Lnke*8 
conversation,  and  his  very  expressions  perhaps  in  some 
instances  being  derived  fh>m  St.  Paul,  naturally  might 
have  fixed  on  him  the  uncertain  authorship.    And  if 
St.  Paul  desired  concealment,  St.  Ituke  would  be  the 
less  likely  to  be  forward  m  disclaiming  the  Episde,  lest 
he  should,  by  so  doing,  direct  surmise  towards  the  right 
person. 

It  has  been  very  reasonably  conjectured,  that  his 
Gospd  was  somewhat  prior  to  that  of  Maik. 

St,  John. 

St.  John  was  the  last  of  the  Apostles.    Wth  him  ^^ 
th^'efore,  and  with  the  period  through  which  his  li^^||^[B,pii(j 
and  Miracles  extended,  we  may  consider  the  second  ^ 
great  «ra  of  Christianity  to  close — the  era  when  it  was 
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IH'eadied  by  Inspired  Ministcra.  Foi  ^tboagb  no  one 
can  undertake  to  prove  that  Mirades  were  not  performed 
long  sttbsequei^lyt  yet  the  main  system  of  C^uistiamty 
was  conducted  thenceforth  by  ordinary  means  and 
ordinary  agents.  After  St.  John,  there  was  no  one 
endued  with  that  most  distinguishing  power  of  aa 
Apostle,  the  power  of  eommunicaHnff  the  gills  of  Ihe 
Spirit. 

A  life  which  was  prolonged,  no  doubt  providentially, 
to  the  dose  almost  of  the  Ist  century,  and  which  om* 
aequently  embraces  more  than  sixty  years  of  the  most 
interesting  period  of  our  Religfion,  may  be  expected  to 
lumish  an  eventful  record.  But  such  is  not  the  case^ 
To  the  acts  of  St.  John  belong  the  same  character  as 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  Uie  Apostles ;  they  are  only  known 
by  their  results.  Whether  in  this  veil  of  oblivion,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  conceal  their  glorious  exertions 
from  our  view,  there  be  any  thing  like  a  design  of  Pro- 
vidence peroeptible,  the  pious  Christian  may  be  allowed 
-to  consider.  Perhaps  he  may  find  in  it  a  merciful  rfr- 
moval  of  a  temptation,  to  view  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged  as  the  result  of  Human  virtue,  more 
than  of  Divine  power  extraordinarily  exercised.  Con- 
templating the  propagation  of  Rdigion  at  this  distance, 
witli  the  earthly  and  mortal  instruments  em|^yed  by  the 
Spirit  removed  from  the  scene,  we  are  led  more  directly 
to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  to  see  it  in  the  light  in 
which  St.  Paul  warns  his  own  Converts  and  us  to  view 
it,  as  the  work  not  of  himself  or  of  his  fdlow-labotirers^ 
but  of  God  who  was  working  in  them. 

It  may  not  a  little  confirm  this  estimate  of  the  matter, 
and  teach  us  to  distrust  our  untried  hearts  on  this 
score,  if  we  recollect  that  the  want  of  an  authentic  ac* 
count  of  all  the  labours  and  sufierings  of  the  Apostles, 
and  early  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  supplied 
by  a  series  of  legendary  tales,  which,  even  without  proof 
or  likelihood  to  recommend  them,  have  actually  pro- 
duced the  evil  supposed.  If  the  trust  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  Christians  for  so  many  Ages  has  been  with- 
drawn from  God  to  His  Ministers,  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  His  Saints ;  and  the  prop  of  that  trust  has  been  the 
boasted  legends  of  Miracles  wrought,  and  other  divine 
manifestations ;  how  much  greater  would  have  been  the 
hold  on  Men's  miiids  made  by  such  a  superstition,  had 
these  legends  been  superseded  by  accounts  not  less  mar- 
vellous, but  more  authentic. 

The  History  of  St.  John,  likethat  of  the  olhers,abotmd8 
with  these  legends.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  that  he 
escaped  unharmed  from  a  CanldroD  of  boiling  oil ;  at 
another,  he  is  described  as  the  hero  of  a  romantic  ad-> 
venture  among  a  band  of  Robbers,  whose  chiefiain  he 
reclaimed  and  led  away  triumphantly.  As  was  befbra 
observed,  it  woidd  indeed  be  presumptuous  to  say  of 
all  these  oocnrrences,  or  of  any  in  particular,  that  they 
must  be  false,  either  because  they  are  marfeUons,  or  be- 
eause  they  are  not  equally  attested  with  the  Miracles 
of  the  Scriptures.  Much  of  the  marvellous  must 
doubtless  have  occurred  in  the  unsubstantiated  Ministry 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
removal  of  Inspired  testimony  to  those  divine  interpo- 
•itions,  is  not  certainly  that  of  universal  and  dogmatie 
disbelief.  These  events  ma^  he  true.  Our  duty  only» 
is  not  to  jmix  them  indiscriminately  with  those  which 
bear  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  affixed;  for  whatever  reason 
that  mark  of  distinction  may  have  been  given.  Xjet 
the  reader  of  the  Lives  of  tlie  Aposdes  and  their 
Inspired  contemporaries,  read  such  facts  as  the  escape 


of  St.  John  from  the  Cauldron,  not  as  in  themselves   Apostolic 
improbable ;  but  to  be  received  or  rejected  as  any  other      ^^^' 
portion  of  History  would  be,  according  to  the  character  ^e^othOT"*^ 
of  the  Historian,  and  the  source  of  his  information.  At  Apostles  and 
the  same  time,  whafcever  d^ree  of  probability  attaches   Ministors. 
to  them,  let  him  read  their  record  with  the  full  impres«  ^^y^^ 
sion,  that  these  the  Holy  Spirit  has  passed  by  without 
setting  His  seal  thereon.     Our  divine  guide  meant  not 
to  make  the  same  use  of  them,  as  of  Scripture  Mini* 
des.     Whatever  the  facts  were  to  those,  of  old  time,  to 
us  they  are  no  objects  of  Faith ;  none  of  the  appointed 
evidence  of  our   Religion  ;  subjects  for  curious  and 
learned  inquiry,  perhaps,  but  not  for  holy  meditation^ 
they  are  not  in  the  Bible,  and  must  not  be  added  there* 
to.     St.  John's  life,  divested  of  Uiese^  aifords  his  Bio- 
grapher but  a  sccmty  supply  of  materials.     He  has  lefl  ^'*  Jobo^s 
with  the  Church  two  Epistles  and  a  Book  of  Revela-  ^^o^/''-''^* 
tions,  relating,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  History  of  the     ^1^ ' 
Church  traced  through  its  successive  stages.     From      ^^^ 
these  and  firtmi  Ecclesiastical  History  it  appears,  that  JUveUtiomi 
the  latter  portion,  at  least,  of  his  Ministry,  was  employ-      a.  o. 
ed  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  the  famoiis  Seven  Cities^       95^ 
As  both  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  course  embraced  this 
district,  it  was  after  their  martyrdom*  probably,  that  ha 
undertook    the  superintendence   of  these    celebrated 
Churches.     With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, -and  the 
liissolution  of  the  Jewish  polity,  all  distinction  between 
the  various  classes  of  Christian  Converts  ceased.  There 
was  henceforth  no  longer  any  peculiar  law,  or  any  pe» 
culiar  Apostle,  for  Jew  or  for  Proselyte,  or  for  Idolap- 
trous  Convert.     St.  John  would  thenceforth  as  properly 
attach  himself  to  the  flock  of  St.  Paul,  as  to.  that  of  St. 
Peter.     Of  his  former  Ministry  there  is  no  trace,  beyond 
the  slight  notices  contained  in  the  early  part  of  the  AcU^ 
From  this  time,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  fixed 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have  made  Ephesus  especially 
his  place  of  residence.     Over  the  Seven  Churches  ol 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Peigamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia and  Laodicea,  Bishops  appear  to  have  exer* 
cised  authority ;  subject  to  that  extraordinary  and  pecu- 
liar oontroul,  assumed  by  the  Apostles  far  the  better 
foundation  of  the  Church,  but  obviously  designed  to 
cease  with  the  removal  of  the  Apostolic  Order.    Hence 
the  charge  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  through  His  aged 
servant  to  these  Bishops,  is  not  as  to  men  under  autho- 
rity, but  as  to  those  witli  whom  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment and  chief  responsibility  was  lefl, — a  charge  given 
when  the  last  temporary  prop  of  the  holy  edifice  was. 
about  to  be  removed,  and  the  building  was  now  consi 
dered  complete  and  stable. 

The  Book  of  RevelaiianSf  which  contains  this  charge, 
was  vrritten  in  the  Island  of  Patmos,  whither  John  had 
been  banished  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  persecution  of  Do— 
mitian.  It  was  during  his  abode  there,  probably,  that  he 
also  wrote  his  Eptsiles ,  if  indeed  the  first  be  not  more' 
properly  a  Treatise  or  Pastoral  Discourse.  On  Domitian's 
death  he  was  restored  to  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  and 
died  there  at  the  advanced  age  of  96.  Few  historical  pic- 
tures are  more  pleasing,  than  that  of  the  old  man  in  lus 
latter  days  joining  the  Christian  assemblies,  in  despite 
of  1^  and  feebleness,  and  always  leaving  behind  him 
the  same  brief  and  simple  precept,  ''Little  cliildren 
love  one  another.'' 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  either  whilst  His  Goipa, 
he  was  in  Patmos,  or  after  his  recall  from  banishment,     a.  n. 
that  he  composed  his  Gospel.     He  had  at  Uiat  time'      97. 
seen  and  approved  the  narratives  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
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-History,  and  Liik«  ;*  and  hit  testinoiiy  to  these  at  thut  advanced 
period  of  the  Church's  growth,  is  doubtless  one  cause 
of  thankfulness  from  ali  Ages<  to  Him  who  permitted 
him  to  tarry  thus  long.  His -reasons  for  adding  yet 
another  Ooapd  ere  aaid  to  have  been,  first,  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  the  former  Evang^elists  on  some  points 
of  our  Lord's  History ;  next,  to  counteract  the  Heretical 
opinions  that  were  now  springing  up  concerning  Christ*8 
nature.  What  those  opinions  were,  and  whence  their 
origin,  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

As  to  the  Crofpel  itself,  it  has  been  universally 
roceived  by  the  Church  in  all  Ages,  although  Ihe  stub- 
born testimony  it  contains  to  the  Divine  character  of 
Jesus,  has  naturally  made  it  an  object  of  cavil  and  of 
misrepresentation  to  many.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Revelations  and  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles,  some 
doubts  were  once  entertained  ;  -which,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  Scriptures  in  our  Canon  labouring  under  the  same 
imputation,  were  removed  when  the  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Christian  world  be- 
came such  as  to  enable  these  doubts  to  be  sifted,  and 
duly  estimated. 

JPhUip  the  Deacon^  Timothy ,  Titus,  and  other  coadjutors 

of  the  Apostles, 

Besides  the  two  Evangelists  Mark  and  Luke,  there 
are  others  whose  names  are  recorded  as  having  received 
gifts  through  the  Apostles,  or  as  being  otherwise  divinely 
appointed  as  their  fellow  labourers.  Of  these,  few  can 
be  traced  beyond  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  briefly 
introduced  in  the  Sacred  writings.  Philip  the  Deacon's 
history  has  been  much  confounded  with  that  of  the 
AposUe  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  nothing  which 
merits  the  labour  of  unravelling  the  entangled  materials. 
Timothy  and  Titus  deserve  more  notice ;  but  only  on 
account  of  the  appointment  with  which  we  find  them 
invested  by  St.  Paul,  and  in  which  they  continued  t(»  be 
recognised  by  all  the  early  authorities  of  the  Church. 
Timothy  was  made  by  the  Apostle  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  Titus,  Bishop  of  terete. 

In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  them  some  light  is 
accidentally  thrown  on  two  important  and  interesting 
questions  relating  to  their  office,  now  the  highest  in  the 
Church :  the  first.  By  what  authority  were  these  Bishops 
(the  first  of  their  Order  as  far  as  we  can  learn)  created? 
^e  second.  What  was  the  Form  observed  ? 

Both  these  questions  may  be  resolved  by  that  single 
Terse  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  Paul  eiihorts 
him,  *' neglect  not  the  gift  which  was  given  thee  by 
Prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 

bytery.**t 

From  these  words  the  appointment  may  certainly  be 
inferred  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  some  er^ 
traordinary  divine  command.  It  was  **  by  Prophecy  ;*' 
or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  **  according  to  the  pro- 
phecies which  went  before  on  thee."  As  the  Holy  Ghost 
bade  the  Church  of  Antioch  separate  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas for  their  Apostolic  appointment,  so,  it  is  implied, 
that  Timothy  was  separated  by  divine  command  for  the 
Episcopal  appointment 

That  even  in  the  appointment  of  Presbyters  such  an 
express  revelation  of  the  divine  choice  may  have  taken 
place,  is  not  improbable,  from  St.  Paul's  remark  on  the 
Ephesian  Presbyters,  that  **  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them   overseers.''     In  the  case  of  the  Bishops,  at  all 
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events,  it  can  «»carcely  admit  of  a  doubt    The  sacred  Apotoiic 
testimony  requires  no  support ;  but  it  gives  us  soiue    ^^ 
additional   assurance  that  we   are  not  mistaking  iu  l^^'^^^^t^of 
meaning,  when  v/e  find  the  earliest  Christian  documeHts  ^^^  ^^" 
of  the  uninspired  Church  speaking  in  the  same  strain.  fiSlun^ 
Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinihiani, 
states  it  as  the  custom  of  the  Apostles  "  to  make  trial  ^^"^"^ 
by  the  Spirit,"  that  is,  by  the  "  Power  of  discerning/'  ia 
order  to'  determine  who  Wert  to  be  Overseers  and  Dea- 
cons in  the  several  Churches  they  planted.    Clement 
of  Alexandria  speaks  particularly  of  the  Churches  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  the  Overseers  pt*  which 
he  understood  to  have  been  marked  out  for  OTdiaatioa 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  Su  John. 

At  the  same  time,  although  the  Episcopal  ordinaUon 
rested  on  authority  similar  to  that  on  which  the  A|}os. 
ties  themselves  were  invested  with  their  ofhce,  yet  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  this  new  class  o:  Ministers  was 
distinct  from  the  Apostolical.  Throu^out  the  Epitilet 
to  Timothy  and  TUus  all  their  information  and  iastmc* 
tion  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Apostles.  They 
had  no  Revelation. 

Their  heavenly  Gift  (xipurfia)  was  doubtless  of  the 
aame  character  and  import  as  that  communicated  to  all 
believers  at  Baptism, — communicated  in  like  mamier, 
and  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  to  testify  to  the 
ordained,  and  the  others,  that  the  appointment  was 
divine — that  the  Bishop  was  duly  ordained — was  an  offi- 
cial Minister  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  hb  official 
acts  would  therefore  be  valid  and  eliectuaL 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  form.  The  only  Bf  bjni; 
ceremony  recorded  is  Uiat  which  was  used  iu  many^^ 
solemn  acts,  vis.  the  Laying  on  of  Hands.  It  was  the 
form  whereby  the  Apostles  gave  the  extraordinary  gifis 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a.id  as  this  extraordinary  Gift  was 
only  a  sign  of  some  invisible  agency  or  sanction,  these 
forms  are  still  observed,  although  the  sign  of  confirma* 
tion  is  no  longer  granted  by  the  Divine  Dispenser. 

But  then,  the  ceremony  of  Laying  on  of  Hands  is  here 
Bsud  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Presbyters,  while  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  Paul  asserts  it  to  have 
been  performed  by  himself.  From  which  the  conclu- 
sion is  clear,  that  although  tlie  '*  Gilt  "  which  testified 
the  appointment  might  have  depended  on  the  efikacy 
of  the  Apostles  joining  in  the  ceremony,  yet  that  the 
ceremony  had  a  iiirther  intent,  else  why  should  the  whole 
Presbytery  join  ?  It  was  then  the  Act  of  the  Church, 
with  whom  was  vested  the  ordination  of  Bishops ;  in 
like  manner  as  the  Church  was  before  made  formally 
to  ordain  the  two  extraordinary  Apostles  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. By  the  Church,  as  was  before  explained,  is  meant 
the  representatives  of  the  Church ;  whether,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ordination  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch, 
these  were  Presbyters  alone,  or,  as  in  that  of  Timothy, 
there  was  one  superior  to  the  Presbyters  also.  Accord- 
ingly, in  tracing  back  the  annals  of  Episcopacy,  we  find 
the  custom  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  Bi^op  and 
the  Presbyters  uniting  in  the  Laying  on  of  Hands.  Oe« 
casional  mention  is  made  of  the  ceremony  being  per* 
formed  by  the  Bishop  alone,  probably  consideved  as 
the  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Body,  bat  noper  ol  the 
Presbytery  without  their  head.* 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  ordination  of  Ministeis 
rests  with  the  Church  as  one  of  its  vl^fats,  we  should 
rather  say,  one  of  its  duties  j  for  these  are  not  matters  of 

*  See  BisBOP|  in  theMiacau.Aifious  Oivtaxox* 
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History,  endowment,  but  of  obedience.  But,  tben,  with  whom 
'^'^V^  was  the  appointment  left?  The  Holy  Ghost  was  here, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  all  instances  the  sole  g^ide.  For, 
although  Timothy  was  left  with  power  to  ordain,  yet  he 
had  a  special  Gift  attending  his  appointment ;  and  what 
more  appropriate  than  the  Gift  of  discerning  Spirits, 
which  in  its  application  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
a  divine  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost^s  choice?  This, 
then,  was  probably  the  last  kind  of  extraonlinary  assist- 
ance which  was  withdrawn  from  the  Church;  and,  when 
withdrawn,  the  mode  in  which  the  other  aids  had  been 
gradually  and  successively  supplied  by  human  means, 
became  an  obvious  rule  in  this  case  also.  For  Revela- 
tion they  had  a  Record ;  Human  Eloquence  and  Learn- 
ing continued  what  Inspired  Wisdom  and  Knowledge 
and  Utterance  had  commenced ;  the  evidence  of  signs 
and  wonders  was  operating  in  like  manner  as  had  the 
IMiracles  themselves.  Each  extraordinary  support  had 
served  not  only  as  a  substitute,  but  also  as  temporary 
shelter  and  protection  for  some  natural  power,  which 
was  allowed  to  grow  up  under  its  shade,  and  to  attain 
proper  maturity,  before  the  occasional  fence  was  re- 
moved.  To  the  Church  the  Holy  Ghost  was  wont  to 
specify  His  appointments  ;  and  when  that  voice  was  no 
longer  given,  the  Church  felt  sure  that  it  was  called  on 
to  act,  just  as  individuals  in  office  had  been  who  no 
longer  found  themselves  prompted  by  tlie  Gift  of  Wis- 
dom, or  Knowledge,  or  Eloquence.  It  employed  alL  its 
natural  powers  in  choosing  those  on  whom  it  thought 
the  Inspired  choice  would  have  fallen.  Its  office,  its 
duty  remained,  although  all  Miraculous  aid  was  with- 
drawn ;  just  as  the  duty  of  those  individuals  who  filled 
any  office  in  the  Church  continued,  although  no  extra- 
ordinary help  was  perpetuated  together  with  the  office. 
The  other  substitutes  of  Inspiration  had  proved  effisc- 
tual,  and  the  exercise  of  natural  judgment  could  not  but 
be  expected  to  prove  so  in  this  case  also.  When  the 
Preacher  or  the  Interpreter  used  his  natural  learning  or 
eloquence,  his  success  assured  him  that  God  had  sanc- 
tioned this  new  mode  of  Ministry ;  and,  by  analogy,  the 
Church  when  left  to  itself  knew  that  its  appointments, 
if  made  according  to  the  best  human  judgment,  would 
be  sanctioned  and  approved  by  Heaven. 

Christian  Unity, 

Schism  and  Heresy,  considered  merely  as  Ecclesias- 
tical crimes,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogous  case 
of  Political  crimes.  The  Schismatic  renounces  his 
allegiance  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  under 
which  he  has  been  living ;  the  Heretic  adopts  practices 
and  opinions  contrary  to  its  Laws.  The  Schismatic 
therefore  is,  as  it  were.  In  Rebellion  against  his  Church ; 
the  Heretic,  a  violator  of  its  Laws. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  ceases.  Christ's  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  Accordingly,  while  the  right- 
ful punishment  of  the  Rebel  who  is  found  arrayed  against 
his  Country  and  its  Government  is  inflicted  by  the  Society 
injured ;  the  Schismatic,  who  is  similarly  opposed  to  his 
Church,  is  reserved  for  a  sentence  hereafter, — a  sen- 
tence either  of  acquittal  or  condemnation,  as  the  mo- 
tives which  gave  rise  to  the  rebellious  act  shall  be 
found  sufficient  or  otherwise. 
Katiir«  of  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  notice  the  Heresies 
this  Unity,  which  even  during  the  Apostolic  era  commenced  in  the 
Church,  it  may  be  requisite  to  make  a  few  preparatory 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Unity.  Few  points 
have  been  less  satisfactorily  discussed  than  the  exact 

¥0L.  Z. 


import  of  this  word,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  remove  all    ApottoUe 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  qaestion  is  encumbered.     .  Aga. 

The  following  observations  however  may,  it  is  hoped,  ^i°"^.7  °' 
*     J  i       1  •  al        !-•     A  the  Other 

tend  U>  clearer  views  on  the  subject.  Apostles  and 

I.  When  Christian  Unity  is  spoken  of  in  the  New   Mioisten. 
Testament  it  generally  means  the  Unity  of  Dispensa-  v^-v^k/ 
tion  for  the  various  classes  of  Converts.    It  is  expressive  Unity  of 
of  the  great  principle,  that  all  were  to  be  *'  one  fold  pispeoM- 
under  one  Shepherd ;"  that,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  pre-  ^^°' 
judice,  Christianity  was  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  to 

all  its  benefits  and  privileges,  for  Jews,  Devout  Gen- 
tiles, and  Idolaters,  who  embraced  it. .  Hence  it  is 
called  the  Unity  of  the  Spiritt  in  opposition  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  which  was  partially 
allotted  and  shaded  off,  as  it  were,  from  native  Jew 
to  the  Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and,  in  a  lower 
degree  still,  to  the  Proselyte  of  the  Gate.  Hence,  also, 
it  is  said  to  be  preserved  *'  in  the  bond  of  peace ;'' 
because  the  main  ground  of  irritation  and  enmity  on 
Religious  matters  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing the  Oneness  {iiorrii)  of  God's  Church.  That  such 
is  the  Unity  so  often  recommended,  may  be  proved 
especially  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  in 
which  he  enforces  it  as  a  duty  of  Christians,  on  the 
ground  that  they  partake  of*'  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,'* 
&c. ;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  difference  of  gene- 
ral Faith,  or  of  forms  were  the  departure  from  the  Unity 
intended. 

II.  Against  this  Unity,  then.  Schism  or  Heresy  i^  not 
neoessarily  an  offence.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  so  likely 
to  prevent  Schism  as  an  equality  of  Dispensation, 
which  should  leave  all  classes  of  converts  in  every  Age 
or  country  without  room  for  jealousy  and  discontent ;  but 
neither  Schism  nor  Heresy  is  properly  an  offence  against 
the  Church  Universal,  but  against  some  particular 
Church,  and  by  its  own  members.  It  is  true,  that  he 
who  is  an  Heretic  or  Schismatic  of  one  Church,  may  be 
an  uuftt  member  for  many  others,  or  for  all  others ;  and 
so  it  is  with  certain  grievous  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  any  one  Political  Society.  But  because  a  murderer 
is  tolerated  neither  by  the  French  nor  by  the  English, 
we  do  not  thence  infer  that  the  French  and  English 
form  one  Political  body. 

On  the  same  principle,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  No  Charek 
Church  can  be  properly  called  either  Heretic  or  Schis-  can  be  He- 
matic.     For   Churches,  being  independent  establish-  g^^JJ^, 
ments,  may  consult  each  other ;  but,  having  no  one  ^^j^ 
common  arbitrator,  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  guilt  of 
that  Church  which  is  in  error  is  not  Schism  or  Heresy 
properly,   but  corrupt  Faith, — not  an    Ecclesiastical 
offence,  but  one  between  God  and  the  corrupt  Church. 
Accordingly,  our  Reformers  characterise  the  Romish 
Church  as  one  that  has  erred,  but  have  studiously 
avoided  the  misapplication  of  the  terms  *' Schismatic 
and  Heretic  *  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  Church  has  been  formed  by  the  The  Se- 
secession  of  members  from  another  Church,  on  dis-  ceders 
agreement  of  principles,  each  seceder  is  both  a  Schis-  [y™']|* 
matic  and  a  Heretic,  because  of  his  former  connection ;  church  may 
but  the  crime  does  not  attach  to  the  Church  so  formed,  be  both, 
and  accordingly  is  not  entailed  on  succeeding  members  Though  not 
who  naturally  spring  up  in  it     If  the  Schism  was  "J J**^ 
founded  in  error,  the  guilt  of  error  would  always  attach 
to  it  and  its  members;  but  not  that  of  Schism  or 
Heresy.     On  the  same  principle,  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain's  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
is  not  affected  by  the  question  of  William  the  Con- 
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qaeror'i  right  to  the  Throne  formerly ;  nor  woald  an 
American  traitor  stand  excused,  who  should  plead  in 
defence  of  his  treason  that  the  disunion  was  nnjo8ti6ab!e, 
to  which  the  United  States  owe  their  independence. 

m.  Distinct  Churdies  may  fonn  alliances,  such  as 
existed  hetween  the  femons  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
But  then,  a  secession  Irom  this  alliance  would  of  itsdf 
be  no  crime  whatever.  Hius,  supposing  the  Church 
of  Rome  not  to  have  needed  any  Reform,  still  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been  Justified  in  re- 
nouncing its  association  with  it,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  expediency. 

IV.  But  then,  what  constitutes  a  Churdi?  Is  the 
boundary  line  Political  or  Geographical,  or  what?  It 
is  obvious  that  a  mere  agreement  of  Faitfa  and  practice 
does  not  render  two  Bo^es  of  Christians  one  Church ; 
fiir  the  Church  of  England  and  the  American  Episoo- 

Saltaa  Churdi  agree,  but  sUH  are  two  distinct  Churdies. 
[udi  less  can  it  be  supposed  to  depend  on  a  Political 
or  Geogr^hical  boundaiy ;  except,  indeed,  when  the 
Church  is  united  with  the  State,  and  then  the  limits  of 
both  are  by  agreement  the  same.  Even  the  connection 
between  the  Church  founded  and  that  fiY>m  which  it  has 
been  planted  does  not  amount  to  this ;  for  when  Jerusa- 
lem sent  forth  its  Spiritual  colonies,  they  consulted 
indeed  with  the  Mother  Church,  and  with  one  another, 
but  eadi  was»  firom  the  very  first,  independent,  and  a 
Church  in  itsel£ 

V.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  principle  is  porely 
Conventional  ?  Every  Body  of  Men  and  every  indivi- 
dual faHs  by  birth  and  other  circumstances  into  some 
one  Christian  body,  just  as  he  does  into  some  one  Poli- 
tick or  other  Social  body.  The  Church  of  England, 
for  instance,  if  even  it  were  deprived  of  the  advantages 
wUch  it  enjoys  in  Uie  protection  of  the  State,  would 
be  naturally  perpetuated  as  it  now  is,  and  every  seces- 
sion fi^m  it  would  be  as  truly  a  Sdiism,  and  every 
profession  opposed  to  its  Articles  as  truly  a  Heresy. 
This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  no  plea  can  justify 
the  members  of  any  Chuidi  fitmi  seceding.  He  who 
is  convinced  itni  his  Church  is  essentially  in  error  is 
bound  to  secede.  But,  like  the  circnmstances  which 
may  be  supposed  to  justify  the  subject  of  any  realm  in 
renouncing  his  Country  and  withdrawing  his  allegiance, 
the  plea  should  be  long,  and  seriously,  and  consaenti- 
onsly  weighed.  .  In  an  act  of  Schism,  indeed,  u  cautions 
and  painfol  self-examination  is  even  more  awfiilly  im- 
portant, because  the  temptation  to  the  act  receives  no 
chedc  corresponding  to  that  human  punishment  which 
menaces  the  Political  Rebel.  The  Schismatic  makes 
his  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  He  has  done  a 
deed  the  cognizance  of  which  the  Lord  has  reserved 
for  Hhnself.  Beyond  the  fears  and  hopes  of  other  men, 
he  looks  forward  to  that  last  scene  widi  the  consdous- 
ness  of  a  bold  transgression.  He  has  violated  the 
Christian  Temple,  he  has  touched  the  Holy  Thing,  and 
that  day  only  can  reveal,  whether,  like  David,  he  will  stand 
excused  and  justified  by  his  need,  or,  like  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  he  vrill  be  visited  with  a  visitation  beyond  that  of 
other  men. 

VI.  The  separation  between  the  Romish  and  fiie 
Protestant  Churches  has  nothing  of  the  character  of 
Sdiism  or  Heresy  in  it.  Hie  Romish  Chnrch  had  be- 
come the  head  of  an  ever-increasing  alliance  between 
£stinct  Churdies,  and  gradually  and  artfully  applied  to 
the  whole  Body,  thus  formed,  rules  and  obligations 
which  were  only  applicable  to  the  members  of  each 


separateBody,  considered  in  their  rdation  to  thst  Body.  Afotnit 
Every  secession  from  the  alliance  was  aocordingly  A{t 
branded  with  some  epithet  which  properly  belonged  to  ^J^^of 
a  member  seceding  from  some  one  Churdi,  and  every  a!^^ 
resumption  of  independence  was  called  a  violation  of  iim^g 
Unity.  Whereas  the  Churdi  never  was,  and  never  was  WyJ 
Intended  to  be.  One,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  Unity. 

VII.  It  is  not  strictly  correct,  therefore,  to  diarac- 
terise  the  Reformation  as  a  Reform  of  the  Church 
Universal.  The  more  accurate  view  of  it,  peihaps,  is 
this.  Certain  confederate  Churches  wiUidrew  irom 
thdr  ancient  alliance  with  eadi  other,  and  with  ihe 
Romish  Churdi.  This  they  had  a  right  to  do,  whether 
the  Faith  and  practice  of  any  or  of  all  required  reform  oi 
not  In  the  next  place,  these  Churches  reformed  eadi 
Itself.  In  each,  its  purity  of  Faith  is  a  matter  for  whidi 
each  is  ref^onsible  only  to  the  Head  of  all,  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

TheGnodim. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  St  John  was  banished  Scad 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian,  and  the  sentence  makes  part  P«»(ia 
of  what  is  called  the  Ilnd  Persecution  of  the  Chris-  ^  ^ 
tians.    Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  classed  among   ^ 
the  severe  trials  of  the  Church.    Flavins  Clemens  and 
his  ydk  Domittilla,  members  of  the  Imperial  iamfly, 
me  recorded  amongst  the  victims;  the  former  as  sufo- 
log  death,  the  latter,  exile.     It  is  however  after  all 
doubtfol,  vrhether  these  objects  of  tyrannical  suspicion 
were  charged  with  thdr  real  offences,  or  whether  the 
imputation  of  "  Athdsm  **  and  **  Jewish  manners ''  nuf 
not  have  been  the  cloak  for  gratifying  some  £slike,  or 
allaying  some  dread,  which  Domitian  did  not  choose  to 
avow.    No  more  were  made  partners  of  their  Pferseoi- 
tion  than  were  probably  sufficient  to  give  colour  to  its 
justice ;  and  were  it  not  that  among  these  the  last  Apostle 
is  numbered,  all  mention  of  it  might  be  well  omitted. 
Sudi  as  it  was,  it  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor, 

At  this  season,  however,  the  Church  began  to  fed  the 
influence  of  a  more  powerful  enemy  perhaps  than  the 
sword  of  Persecution.  After  the  destruction  of  Jenuap 
lem,  the  attempts  of  the  unconverted  Jews  to  direct  the 
Civil  Powers  of  the  world  against  Christians  were  few 
and  feeble.  Hie  converted  Jews  had  less  spirit,  and 
less  show  of  reason,  to  contend  for  the  eternal  ohligalion 
of  the  Mossdc  Law  even  on  Gbristians.  It  was  no 
longer  deemed  noccffiary  to  enforce  those  re^octioas 
therefore  on  the  Jewish  and  Prosdyted  converts,  which 
before  that  signal  event  prudence  had  suggested.  From 
the  Jews,  and  firom  the  disposition  to  Judaize  Chris- 
tians, the  Churdi  was  oomparativdy  secure.  In  pro* 
portion,  however,  as  this  relief  was  obtained,  a  new  eril 
began  to  spring  up.  The  unconverted  Cleniiles  were 
henceforth  the  chief  movers  of  calumny  and  accusatios. 
It  was  now  palpably  the  interest  of  a  great  fiody  of 
them  to  be  so.  From  the  converted  Gentile  too,  more 
than  from  the  Jew,  the  Gospel  was  threatened  with 
corruption.  It  was  not  now  so  much  an  adulterous 
union  between  the  Mosuc  Law  and  the  Christian,  as 
between  Gentile  Philosophy  and  Christian  Truth, 
against  which  the  defender  of  the  Faith  had  (o  cootend. 
And  here  it  might  be  expected,  that  at  least  the 
Judaizing  portion  of  the  Church  would  have  been  6m 
resisters  of  this  most  unnatural  union, — but  they  were 
perhaps  the  weaker  party,  and  were  even  more  readily  €t«i|^ 
seduced  tiian  their  brethren  of  Gentile  origin,  ^g^ 
reason  was  this.    With  the  Jews  of  ^' ^"^^  "^ 
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Htstoiy.  tilnHightheBitTcrygttittftUjifithllieJcwiorallpwiii. 
■y^^the  experimaai  wkiA  was  now  to  be  tried  on  tba 
ChriBtiMM  had  beea  made,  and  thai  with  eauneot  boo* 
oeM.  LoDg  befiwe  tiie  Mtahliehmimt  of  the  fideolie 
Seet  in  Egypt*  the  prinoiideB  on  which  it  was  fcnned 
had  inflnenoed  te  FUkwopincal  speoolatioBB  at  Alex- 
andria; andaeraral  toneta  of  ihe  <}raek  Wisdom  had 
heen  adnittad  into  the  Ooealal  achook,  aad  still  msfo 
of  Orientaliam  into  thaae  of  the  Qmdm  Fhilosofhf • 
Plato's  63fsteni,  ftem  its  fiweifol  aasoaibbge  of  Meat. 
was  the  most  ssadily  identified  or  amalgamated  with 
tiie  Bastem  Xheoiy  ^f  fimansAionB.  Bwt  the  Feripa- 
tatic  and  SSne  were  soon  fboad  equally  pliant  and 
yiddiag  to  the  nigfiwitjf  of  men  onee  practised  in  ^le 
method  of  hamso^aing  and  raoonciling.  Both,nolem 
than  the  Acadennc,  agseed  indeed.fn  the  fimdamental 
point  of  Theolegy  with  iha  Eastern  oreed«  tns.  that 
the  Deity  was  the  Bonl  of  the  World  or  the  Universe 
Itsetfl  The  Epienrean  system  waa  the  most  stofabomi, 
hot  even  this  was  gradmdiy  tortured,  until  it  was  made 
to  finish  some  evidence  to  the  shifHng  Tiews  of  these 
mieorists.  Meanwhile,  in  tins  lage  for  Philosophie 
liberality,  the  sneient  and  aogust  diaracier  of  the  Mo- 
saic Revelation,  and  the  renseenca  with  whidi  it  waa 
observed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  die  inhrfatants  of 
Alexandria  eqpeetally, — tiie  great  laboratory  in  wUeh  all 
theae  eiperimenta&ts  wore  at  work,  eonld  not  but 
tempt  them  to  tan^>er  with  this  institution  also.  Many 
of  ^  Jews  wem  peraaaJed  into  a  notion,  that  psst  of 
Ike  Gentile  Theonesmnsthavebesn  portions  of  Fstri^ 
aidul  RevdalJon,  and  worthy  of  behi|^  believed  and 
iypiied  totheelneidstionoftiieMosBia  Themfeetaon 
had  spread  fisr  and  wide  through  the  nation  at  tim 
period  of  the  Messiah's  ooaring;  and  ouny  of  those 
^ews  who  beesme  oanverls  to  Christianity,  carried  with 
fhem  ioto  tin  Church  the  taMts  and  tiie  spirit  of 
flnnstiriwn.  Chpun  daring  the  Miaisliy  of  St.  Psul  we 
noogntse  the  eariy  use  of  the  word  Qnom,  (tm^mO 
spi^fied  as  it  began  to  be  to  an  mnUrie  doctrine,  a 
refined  and  Cahbaiiatie  inteipretotlon  of  the  Gospd-^ 
a  system  widcfa  tn  tiie  Apostle's  own  woids  waa 
''Wisely  called  Onosb  or  Knowledge.'^  Beldre  the 
dose  of  1^  1st  esntnry,  faowevnc,  the  vraming  voice  of 
Baol  required  the  airport  of  the  last  survivor  of  ths 
Apostles.  The  **  foolish  questions"  and  the  ''endleas 
genealegies,*'  from  which  the  iuKer  had  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Ohristiaa  inquirer,  woe 
becoming  mose  and  more  obfeots  of  ioSeresL  Foolish 
inqnuies  or  questions  into  the  absolnte  natore  of  God, 
led  (as  it  must  ever  lead  men,  to  absurdity  and  impiety) 
to  those  wild  speculations  oonceming  the  successive 
generations  of  ^on^— 4he  emanations  of  the  Divine 
Easencc,  and  all  the  Metaphysics  subtilties  of  Orien- 
tahsm,  to  whidi  St  John  briefly,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
one  dismissing  idle  discussion  by  a  few  authoritative 
assertions,  adverts  in  the  commencement  of  his  Oo9pd.f 
Itoaatbon.  The  anthers  of  tins  progressive  Heresy  are  stated  b^ 
HistoriaBs  to  have  been  Simon  Magus,  Menandei; 
Dosithens,  Cerinthus,  and  others  of  inferior  note. 

Whatewier  mischief,  however,  these  may  have  can'-  ad  to 
the  Chnrch,  dl  of  them  cannot  properly  be  cdled  He- 
retics.   To  begin  with  Simon  Magus.    The  chsractar 

*  Tim.  eK  iv.v.  I ;  du  n.  20.    Tif .  ck.  iii.  ▼.  9.    (Mm.  ch.  ii.?.  S. 

f  Smh  U  the  Msertioa  of  Irencus,  TertulUaoi,  wad  others.  S«e 
Tillemont's  Mimoireg^  torn.  i.  p.  936.  See  also  a  small  work  by 
O.  L.  Oeder,  4e  Scopo  Evangein  Jokamut,  publuhed  at  Leiptic  m 


of  this  Impostor  is  decidedly  not  that  of  a  Heretic,  but   Apondle 
of  an  Infidel  and  BUiq>hemer.*    Supposing  him  to  be     .  As«» 
the  same  named  in  the  AeU^  (which  supposition  rests  ^^^"'^^ 
on  unoentradicied  tradition,)  he  was  by  birth  a  Samari*  Apostltiand 
tan,  who,  having  travelled  to  £g3rpt»  came  home  imbued  Hinisten. 
with  the  Oriental  Philosophy,  which  he  taught  to  bis  V^m^y^^mmJ 
oountrymen,  claiming  for  hismdf  the  rank  of  Mon  or  Simon 
anperior  Emanation  from  the  Deity.    When  Christ  was  ^I*sus« 
peeached  abroad,  he  found  no  diflficuky  in  admitting 
the  divine  authority  of  his  Mission ;  and  merely  con^ 
tended  dist  he  himself  vras  a  superior  JBon^  vrho  with 
his  wifi*  or  concubine  Helena  had  become  incamato 
since  the  Messiah.    With  such  an  object,  supported  by 
blasphemy  and  impostors  like  this,  Simon  was  rather 
the  first  df  the  false  Christs  whom  oinr  Lord  foretold* 
than  a  heretical  ibUower.     It  is  well  known,  that  in 
order  to  make  it  seem  that  his  authority  was,  like  thst  of 
Jesus,  divine,  he  practised  Magic,  and  pei^nned  &lse 
Miracles ;  nor,  with  this  general  view  of  his  character 
and  manners,  is  the  story  in  itsdf  improbable  which 
Historians  tell  of  his  death  at  \Rome,  by  a  &11,  namely, 
in  attempting  to  fly  firom  the  Capitol.    No  Miracle 
wwold  hi^e  hten  more  worthy  of  the  Impostoi's  ambi* 
tion,  than  that  which  should  make  him  seem  to  the 
Jews  to  fidfii  the  dssired  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man 
descending  firom  the  clouds  of  heaven*    Notwithstand- 
ing the  glaring  absurdity  of  h»  pretensions,  it  is  no 
slight  proof  of  the  prevailing  bias  of  men's  minds 
towards  the  Oriental  and  Gnosdc  fimcie%  that  he  not 
only  was  attended  daring  his  life  by  a  numerous  train 
of  adherents,  but  that  as  Into  as  the  Illd  and  even  the 
IVlh  century  there  contimaed  to  exist  a  sect  who  claimed 
Urn  as  their  founder,  still  bdleved  in  his  doctrine,  and 
paid  Mm  tlie  honours  and  worship  due  to  his  assumed 
natnie.    Hie  sascrtion  that  a  Statue  was  erected  to 
hhn  at  Rome  has  been  doubted,  and  the  feet  ascribed 
to  the  ignomnee  or  credulity  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertul^r 
lian,  and  others.    The  story  is  improbable,  but  the 
testimony  is  strong,  because  derived  from  so  many 
consenting  witnesaaa. 

The  nest  place  In  the  list  cf  Heretics  is  assigned  to  lienaDdnv 
Menandcr ;  by  some  suppossd  to  have  been  a  disdpln 
of  Simon.  As  for  as  any  ctenr  and  plausible  necount  of 
him  can  be  collected  fit>m  the  notices  of  Irenseus,  Ter- 
tolltan,  and  Justin  Martyr,  he  has  been  as  improperly 
raidLed  among  the  disciples  of  that  famous  Magician,  as 
among  the  Christian  Heretics.  like  Simon,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  and,  like  Simon,  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  reigning  taste  of  the  times^ 
to  make  himself  appear  to  h«  countrymen  and  the 
world  **  some  great  one,''  and  **  the  power  of  God.** 
Thus,  he  might  have  introduced  himself  into  notice  by 
admitting  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  as  Simon  did ; 
and  even  of  that  Impostor  also,  reserving  for  himself  the 
diaracter  of  an  .Son  still  nearer  than  ei&erto  the  foun> 
tain  df  Deity.  The  doctrine  of  Emanatioas  was  obviously 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  Impostors,  and  was  nstnrally  the 
doctrine  of  each  felse  Christ  in  succession.  Yet  was  it 
not  the  prevalence  of  that  doctrine  alone  whidi  caused 
such  numbers  to  submit  to  snnilar  delusions  one  after 
another.  This  must  be  sought  for  in  die  universal 
expectation  of  a  great  deliverer;  which  those  who  were 


*  So  Jnttin  Martyr,  ai  quoted  by  Eusebtui ,  *'  m)  furd  «i^ir  4m£- 
s.T.>    JttsliB^^.U    Bttttb.  UWiu  c  13. 
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fiiitory.  ^  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  deliveranee  oiftred  by  Jesus 
and  his  followers,  continued  fondly  to  look  for.  Lore 
of  novelty  might  account  for  the  formation  of  one  such 
sect  as  these ;  but  the  ready  obedience  of  new  disciples 
to  the  call  of  every  similar  pretender,  could  only  have 
arisen  firora  the  fullness  of  the  time.  Menander's  taloit 
for  supporting  his  imposture  was  probably  not  equal  to 
that  of  Simon;  for  he  is  less  famous  in  Eoclesiaslical 
legends,  and  his  sect  soon  ceased  to  be  noticed  by 
Historians. 

Douthens.  Another  of  these  Impostors,  whose  name  has  been 
connected  with  the  History  of  the  eariy  Church,  is 
Dositheus.  His  life  and  tenets  are  still  more  obscure 
than  those  of  the  preceding,  but  his  main  object  appears 
to  have  been  the  same.  By  some  he  has  been  made 
a  disciple,*  by  others,  the  preceptor  of  Simon. 
Neither  is  likely ;  as  far  as  we  can  trace  his  course,  it 
evinced  more  enthusiasm  than  knavery,  such  as  Simon's 
was,  and  was  quickly  terminated.  Having  failed  to 
obtain  credit  with  the  Jews,  he  proclaimed  himself  to 
the  Samaritans  as  the  Messiah,  and  an  attempt  having 
been  made  by  the  High  Priest  to  apprehend  him,  he  took 
refuge  in  a  cave,  wherein  he  perished,  t  Still,  the  same 
cause  which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Magian 
sect,  kept  alive  for  centuries  the  faith  and  the  hopes  of 
his  party, — ^if,  at  least,  from  him  was  derived  the  sect  of 
Dositheans,  whose  existence  in  Egypt  as  late  as  the 
Vlth  century  is  well  attested.} 

Cerinthiu.  Of  Heretics,  properly  so  named,  Cerinthns  was  per- 
haps the  first  By  some  he  is  said  to  have  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Ilnd  century;  but  the  asser- 
tions of  the  early  writers,  that  the  rise  of  his  sect  was 
one  cause  for  the  publication  of  St  John's  Gxmpd^ 
together  with  the  internal  evidence  contained  in  that 
Gospel  to  the  fact,  makes  it  more  than  probable,  thai 
his  proper  place  in  Ecclesiastical  record  is  the  close  of 
the  1st  century.  In  the  romantic  and  fabling  spirit  of 
the  times,  some  have  ventured  to  represent  him  as  the 
great  antagonist  on  whom  the  spiritual  prowess  of 
Christ's  champion,  St.  John,  was  proved ;  as  that  of  St 
Peter  had  been  on  Simon  Magus.§  This  may,  pertiaps, 
afford  an  additional  ground  for  presuming  that  they 
were  contemporary,  however  decidedly  we  reject  the 
stories  themselves. 

Cerinthus  was  a  Jew,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  tenets  of  Orientalism.  He  became 
e  convert  to  Christianity,  with  his  fancy  over-excited, 
his  judgment  perplexed,  and  his  very  affections,  which 
the  Gospel  was  calculated  to  arrest  and  sober,  so  mis* 
guided  by  his  previous  habits  of  Religious  meditation^ 
that  he  looked  on  his  new  system  of  Faith  with  the 
same  nervous  and  irritable  view,  with  which  the  great 
Arithmetician  was  said  to  perceive  only  number  in  all 
the  variety  of  scenes  he  beheld.  The  visionary  jp^eroiTia, 
filled  with  the  divine  essence,  emanating  firom  its  source 
with  gradually  decreasing  brightness,  and  passing  thus 
through  .all  Nature  until  it  was  traced  imperceptibly  to 
Matter,  and  as  such  losing  its  original  character  of 
excellence,  and  assuming  that  of  Evil — ^all  this  haunted 
his  mind  like  an  enchantment ;  and  he  thought  on  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hcriy  Ghost,  only  to  find  their 
re^ective  places  in  this  emblazonry  of  fancy.     In  the 


*  Clementini  Heeoffmfitmes. 

t  Orig.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  i.  and  lib.  vi.    Eptphan.  ir«re«.  13. 

{  Basoage,  HtMt.  de  Jui/s,  Viv.  xi.  c.  13. 

i  The  Legend  of  Cerinthus  ia  the  Bath^uid  the  like. 


iagodoos  atl0mpts  to  hannoBise  JttdalsBi  iiid<)rifiB(S'  ApoEMk 
lism,  the  most  revolting  part  of  the  process  had  already     :^^e- 
settled  in  his  mind.    Much  of  the  grosser  and  more^i°^7  ^ 
offensive  tenets  of  the  Eastern  Wisdom  had  heen  sof.  ^^ 
tened  down,  to  eflvMst  an  union  with  the  fidth  of  the  mam. 
Mosaic  Revelation.      The  Cieator  of  the  worid,  for  *««^v^ 
instanoe,  was  no  longer,  as  fonnerly,  rqiiesented  as  sa 
evil  and  opposite  principle  to  CJood,  but  only  as  a  sob- 
ordinate  ^on,  whose  work  was  imper&et,  and  now 
become  so  corrupt  that  there  was  need  of  a  superior 
Mon  to  restore  it     Such  a  one  he  beheld  in  Christ, 
the  Word  incarnate.     How  ftr  he  pursued  his  system 
of  adapting  the  various  doctrines    of  Christiaiiitj  to 
Philosophy  is  nnoertain ;  but,  doubtless,  much  of  the 
Valentinian  Heresy,  which  arose  immediately  afier,  ez« 
isted  in   his  theory.     Considering  the  Spiritual  and 
Material  Worids  as  both  derived  fiom  tiie  same  origin, 
he  supposes  two  classes  of  Principles,  (Ivifafteit,)  the 
one  Active,  the  other  Passive^  the  one  consisting  of 
Male  .£on8,  the  other  of  Female.     From  the  source  of 
Deity,  by  a  union  with  Thought  or  Silence,  were  pro- 
duced successive  pairs  of  these  .Sons,  the  first  of  which 
was  Mind  and  Truth ;  lower  in  the  scale,  the  Word, 
Man,  and  the  Church  ;   and  far  lower  still*  the  Creator, 
v^ose  imperfect  Power  and  Wisdom  had  prodnced  the 
necessity  of  an  Incarnation,  and  of  all  the  Christian 
Scheme.  From  all  these  idle  and  impious  fimcies,  engen- 
dered, as  it  would  seem,  in  the  fiill  sunshine  of  Truth, 
we  should  turn  aside  with  little  remembrance,  if  recorded 
of  an  individual  alone ;  but  the  aiMention  is  detained,  and 
Reason  is  staggered,  at  the  record  of  numbers  joining 
in  a  view  of  Revelation  such  as  thb ;  combining  throogfa 
centuries,  like  the  successful  builders  of  a  Spiritual 
Babel ;   and  so  established  in  their  creed*  as  to  branch 
out  into  subdivisions  and  sects,  all   maintaining  the 
great  principles  of  Gnosticism.     It  is  the  feeling  of 
each  Age,  to  be  amazed  and  scandalized  at  the  absurdi- 
ties  or  impieties  of  notions  worn  out  by  Time ;  even 
while  it  is  itself,  perhaps,  affnding  matter  for  the  soom 
and  reprehension  of  fiitnre  generations.     Scarce  less 
contempt  and  censure  do  we  pass  on  the  Gnostics  of 
old,  than  did  those  Chiostics  on  the  Idol-worshippers, 
from  whose  impurities  and  vanities  they  had  extricated 
themselves.     On  us,  and  on  every  Age,  the  Moral 
presses  strongly  and  benefieially.      Other  prejudio^ 
than  those  of  a  *'vain  Philosophy,"  may  betray  the 
Christian   of  the  XlXth  Century*  and  of  Ages  more 
enlightened  still,  into  errors  equally  unworthy  of  the 
name  he  bears,  and  of  the  God  whom  he  wor^ps- 
Collectively  as  a  Church,  no  less  than  as  individuals,  ve 
are  to  the  end  of  time  in  a  state  of  trial ;  and  it  is  well 
to  look  back  on  these  monstrous  pictures  of  the  past,  if 
the  retrospect  suggests  to  us,  that  the  best  safeguard 
which  we  now  possess,  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
theirs  no  less  than  ours. 

.    It  was  against  the  Heresy  of  Cerinthus  that  St.  John  TVopJ 
is  said  to  have  asserted  in  the  beginning  of  his  (iroiprf,  ^^ 
the  Eternity  of  the  Word— that  the  Word  which  was  ^ 
made  flesh  was  no  emanation,  but  was  originally  with  ^^.-^a 
(God,  and  was  God.  To  other  features  of  this  Heresy,  he  cenatti^ 
•is  supposed  occasionally  to  point  in  his  writings,  the 
whole  tone  of  which,  of  the  Go$pd  especially,  indicates 
a  design  to  inculcate   the  doctrine  of  Christ's  real 
Divinity,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  which  were 
drawn  from  these  principles  of  Cerinthus ;  as,  that  He 
was  inferior  to  God  the  Father,  that  He  was  a  mere 
Man  while  on  the  cross,  and  separated  from  the  £on 
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History,  who  possessed  His  frame,  &c.  Even  those,  accordingly, 
""V*^  who  do  not  name  Cerinthos  and  his  sect  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  new  Goipd  by  the  Apostle  in  his  latter 
days,  point  to  .its  Spiritual  character,  and  relate  that  it 
was  composed  with  a  view  to  represent  Christ  more  in 
His  Divine  nature,  and  especially  in  that  early  part  of 
His  History  which  had  been  hitherto  chiefly  occupied 
with  His  Earthly  birth  and  parentage. 
Reason  for  If  it  be  asked  how  it  happened,  that  errors  like  those 
the  progress  above  described  should  have  passed  current  with  men 
^/ ^°°^^~  accustomed  to  Scriptural  Religion  founded  on  Miracu- 
lous evidence ;  with  Jews  who  had  received  the  Law 
on  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  his  Miracles;  with 
Christians  whose  belief  was  grounded  on  a  similar 
foundation,  the  reason  assigned  is  the  following.  The  art- 
ful founders  of  Gnosticism,  in  recommending  the  Oriental 
Philosophy  to  the  Jews  originally,  were  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  :  They  perceived  that  it  was  not  enough  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  attempt  to  r^oncile  their  system  with 
that  of  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Zeno,  to  make  its  several 
parts  harmonize  and  represent  those  of  the  other.  There 
was  one  ingredient  wanting,  which  neither  Orientalism 
nor  any  Human  system  of  Religion  claimed  or  rested 
on — an  ingredient  peculiar  to  the  Truth,  and  that  was 
Evidence.  In  order  to  supply  this  want,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  challenge  as  authority  the  very  same  source 
to  which  the  Jews  themselves  were  accustomed  to  ap» 


peal.    These  secrets  of  Revelation  they  pretended  had    Apostolic 
been  given  from  the  first  of  Time,  together  with  what       ^?^' 
was  contained  in  the  Jewish  Scripture.     Adam  they    ^^^^ 
said  received  it,  the  Patriarchs  received  it,  and  through  AposUesand 
them  it  was  communicated  to  certain  ancient  Sages,  the    MiDisten, 
especial  confidants   and  guardians  of  Holy  Wisdom. 
Whilst  Divine  Faith  w&s  presented  to  mankind  in  a 
homely  garb,  suited  to  vuJgar  apprehensions,  this  key 
to  its  resi  nature  was  thus  preserved  in  the  keeping  of 
a  few.    In  short,  this,  according  to  their  representation, 
was  the  Esoteric  doctrine  of  Religion,  as  tliat  contained 
in  Scripture  had  been  the  Exoteric,     Recalled  for  testi- 
mony to  an  early  Age,  to  names  of  whom  a  blind  re- 
verence made  it  nearly  blasphemy  to  doubt  ought ;  and 
probably  so  bewildered  in  their  view  of  the  question 
as  to  confound  Scepticism,  concerning  the  fact  of  these 
holy  men    having  received  the  communications  pre- 
tended, with  doubt  as  to  tne  validity  of  their  evidence, 
if  given  to  such  a  fact,  what  wonder  that  many  should 
fall  into  the  snare  ?  The  experience  of  every  Age  justifies 
the  g^eat  Historian  of  Greece,  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  was  led,  by  his  attempt  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  so  much  idle  Fable  had  been  received  as  truth 
by  his  Countrymen.     Men  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
search  afler  Truth,  if  any  thing  like  it  is  ready  provided 
to  their  hands;  and  from  this  fate  Religious  Truth 
itself  is  not  exempted. 
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History.  WiTH  the  removal  of  God's  Inspired  servants  from  the 
scene,  Ecclesiastical  History  assumes  a  widely  different 
character  from  that  which  it  sustained  during  their  Mi- 
nistry. As  long  as  their  agency  is  employed,  we  look 
on  with  pious  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
pursued,  and  presume  not  to  question  -Ihfe  reasonable- 
ness of  the  objects  efiected.  But,  from  the  moment  at 
which  a  transfer  of  authority  is  made  to  fallible  rulers 
and  teachers,  these  become  amenable  for  the  discharge 
of  their  trust  to  Posterity,  as  well  as  to  God ;  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  question  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
discharged  it. 

In  no  part  of  the  Christian  scheme  is  the  Divine  Wis- 
change  from  dom  more  apparent  than  in  this  transfer.  It  was  begun 
Inspired  to    early,  long  before  the  removal  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  was 
ChurcrOo.  ^  gradually  accomplished,  that  even  the  decay  and 
vemmant.^  *  death  of  St.  John  occasioned  no  such  dismay  in  the 
Church,  as  might  have  been  expected  at  the  extinction 
of  the  last  star  by  which  its  course  was  to  be  directed. 
In  the  first  instance  too,  this  transfer  of  authority  was 
made  to  those  who,  for  a  season,  had  exercised  it  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Apostles,  and  whom  the  loss  of 
their  Inspired  guides  lefl  therefore  engaged  in  a  routine 
of  duty  no  longer  new  or  doubtful.      The  change,  im- 
mense as  it  was,  came  almost  imperceptibly  both  on  the 
Church  and  on  its  rulers. 

No  portion  of  the  Christian  scheme  awakens  a  more 
anxious  inquiry,  than  the  interesting  experiment  which 
was  thus  made  in  first  intrusting  Christianity  to  Unin- 
spired guardians.  For,  although  this  was  done  under 
circumstances  which  approach  the  nearest  to  extraordi- 
dinary  Divine  assistance,  and  the  abruptness  of  leaving 
the  Church  at  once  to  the  ordinary  help  of  the  Spirit 
was  thereby  prevented ;  although,  unlike  succeeding 
rulers  of  the  various  Christian  Societies,  the  first  Unin- 
spired authorities  had  received  instruction  immediately 
from  the  Apostles,  had  acted  for  a  time  under  their 
superintendence,  and  were,  accordingly,  trained  in  the 
practices  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  their  Religion  in  a 
way  which  might  seem  to  have  precluded  the  possibility 
of  misapprehension, — still,  they  were  liable  to  error; 
and  error  so  near  the  source  of  Divine  Truth,  seems 
the  more  likely  to  mingle  and  to  flow  on  with  it,  and  to 
pollute  its  remotest  streams. 

Of  the  Primitive  Worthies,  on  whom  this  weighty  res- 
ponsibility devolved^  the  most  conspicuous  are  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  a  term  obvi- 
ously derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  character  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  have  been  adverting.  Others, 
indeed,  may  have  been  equally  serviceable  by  their  lives, 
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and  equally  important  to  the  Age  in  which  they  Hon-  h^^ih 
rished  ;  but  these  have  become  eminently  so  to  as  by  ^l^'^ 
their  writings,  or,  rather,  the  writings  which  have  been  ^"^*^ 
tranamitted  to  us  as  theirs. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  we  uso* 
ally  find  the  names  of  Bahnabas,  Hermas,  Clement, 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  Why  the  first  of  these,  himself 
an  Apostle  of  no  small  note,  should  be  classed  among 
the  Fathers,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Among  BcalaL 
the  works  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  is  an  EpM 
claiming  to  be  the  production  of  Barnabas  the  Apostle. 
Now,  obviously,  the  only  ground  for  classing  this EpwifeHkl^ 
with  these  works,  and  not  with  the  Scriptures,  is  that 
Barnabas  did  not  write  it,  whilst  the  only  reason  for 
calling  him  an  Apostolical  Father,  is  that  he  did  write  it. 
It  is,  in  short,  to  suppose  htm  at  once  the  author  and 
not  the  author. 

One  view  alone  can  be  at  all  compatible  with  this 
arrangement;  wliich  is,  that  the  Epistle  was  originally 
his,  but  became  so  corrupted  as  to  forfeit  its  Scriptural 
character.  This  is  possible,  but  this  is  not  the  riew 
taken  by  the  several  disputants  who  from  time  to  time 
have  either  advocated  or  condemned  it  in  Mo,  And 
even  so,  although  this  solution  might  make^  the  Catar 
logue  of  the  writings  of  these  Fathers  a  convenient  place 
for  the  degraded  Scripture,  it  would  not  bring  down  the 
author  to  the  level  of  the  Fathers.  His  history,  therefore, 
can  only  be  placed  properly  where  it  has  been  already 
noticed,  with  that  of  the  other  Apostles. 

Hermas  is  another  Apostolical  Father,  whose  title  is  Henn 
doubtful.  If  his  claim  be  good,  he  is  the  same  with  him 
whom  St.  Paul  names  at  the  close  of  his  EpidU  to  thfi 
Romans  ;  and  he  is  so  described  by  most  of  the  early 
authorities.  Many  learned  men  of  later  times,  however, 
offended  at  the  character  of  his  singular  work,  Tk 
Shepherd^  have  anxiously  sought  for  external  eridence  ff$  ftp 
against  this  identity  /  nor  have  they  been  unsuccessful.  «^ 
lliere  is  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  The  Shepherd 
was  a  production  of  the  Ilnd  century,  and  that  the 
Hermas  who  wrote  it  was  a  brother  of  Pius,  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless,  as  the  point  is  not  quite  incontro- 
vertible, and  as  this  extraordinary  performance  was  once 
so  famous  as  by  some  to  be  accounted  Scripture,*  Hermas 
may  still,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  keep  his  place  among 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  subject  to  such  a  protest  as  the 
evidence  against  his  claim  may  seem  to  require. 


•  Ircnaeiis,  adv.  Hitre$.  Ub.  iv.  et  apud  EuMb.  HUi,  Keel.  UK  in 
€•  8.    Origen,  too,  considered  it  dirinely  inspired. 
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Clbvbnt  la  noreeevtainly  identified  with  liii»  iphom 
St.  Pau),  in  his  EpuHe  to  the  PhiUppiam^  name*  as  one 
of  '*  hiB  fellow-labourers  ;'**  and  from  the  ffieat  nambev 
ci  writings  whieh  were  made  popular  by  the  aulhority 
of  his  assomed  name,  he  may  be  oonsideredaathe  most 
distinguished  among^  the  Apostolioel  Fathen,    He  was 
Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  appointment  of  St  PHer,  and 
ea  the  death  of  Anadetos  he  appears  to  have  united  in 
bis  person  the  dignity  which  was  before  divided  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  successor  and  St  Peter's.     Like  most 
of  the  Bishops  of  that  dangerous  See,  he  sitflbredmai^ 
.  tyrdom.     Of  his  wvitiDgs  only  one  EpuHU  has  eeme 
down  to  us,  the  authenticity  of  which  ean  be  clearly 
made  out      It  is  addressed  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  the  Church  ef  Cormth.    His  Secmd  BpMe,  as  it  ia 
called,  if  originally  his,  is  conltessedly  very  much  changed 
from  fts  origim^  character.    But,  in  truth,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  no  Bpi9Ue  correspendfaig  to  thie 
was  ever  written  by  Clement      Icemeust  was  n<»t  ae« 
quainted  wilh  mfnre  than  one,  and  liis  quotaiiom  prove 
that  one  to  hare  been  the  first      Ensebius}  mentione 
the  Second,  but  expressly  states,  that  he  ceuid  discover' 
im  ancient  authority  for  it^  and  rejects  it    Dionyshis^ 
Bishep  of  Corinth,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen^ 
al)  beat  testimony  to  one  only,  the  First     Two  more 
have  been  found  of  late  years,  attached  to  a  Syriac  ver* 
won  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  published  by  Wet^ 
stein  in  his  folio  edition  of  the  Sacred  volume.     Allow- 
ing the  foil  force  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genu^ 
ineness  of  these,  arising  out  of  their  Scriptural  languagOi 
and  the  absence  of  terms  and  topics  which  belong  to  a 
later  period,  still,  this  is  counterbalanced  by  other  inter* 
nal  evidence  which  is  no  less  strong  against  it ;  and  no 
trace  (^them  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers.^  About 
the  spuriousness  of  the  other  pieces  to  which  his  Baeae 
has  been  attached,  there  is  no  controversy.|| 

The  remains  of  Ionatius  are  less  scanty,  and  yet 
•  these  are  confined  to  seven  EpUtlei^  written  during  a 
hasty  and  harassing  journey  irom  Aniioch  to  Rome,- 
for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  death  at  a  public  »hi» 
bition.  No  ancient  writings  have  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  fraud  and  corruption  than  these.f  Ensebius 
mentions  seven  genuine  EpMks^  which  Pearson,  in  his 
Findieitc  Ignaiian€t,  has  very  ably  identified  with  that 
collection  which  is  now  emphatically  called  The 
genuine  Episilef**  There  is  another  collection  of  Igna- 
tius's  Epi9tk9,  of  which  the  former  are  the  basts  but 
they  are  most  grossly  altered  and  interpolated.  A 
third  set  appears  with  his  name,  which  are  altogether 
a  forgery.  After  aH,  too,  although  no  one  can  deny  the 
force  of  Bishop  Pearaon's  arguments  in  disproving  the 


•  Philipp.  ch.  IT.  V.3,  **  Clement  also,  and  other  my  fellow-labour- 
ers, whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life.'* 
JArlv,  Hmrrtf.  Uh.  iii.  c.  3. 
fiirt.  EccL  Ub.  iii.  c.  38,  "Or*  f^nk  wif  Imnw  kmrm  mxtnfAwH 

^  For  all  the  arguments  against  their  autheDticityy  Lardner*i  Di*» 
teriaiioH  on  (he  Two  Epistlet  may  be  consulted. 
I  These  are 

1.  An  BpUUe  ta  /unet,  oar  Lord's  iuroUier. 
9.  ifeciyiM/MMf,  in  ton  boobii. 

3.  ClemtMtima, 

4.  Apo»toilcal  Gmaiitutioju,  in  eight  bookf. 

5.  Apottolical  Cananw. 

Of  tb«(e,  the  Hfen^iimm  H  tho  mMt aocint  md  the  nott  TalnaUe : 
it  was  writtctt,  pmbably,  ahmrt  ikn  astddfo  of  the^  lid  centufT. 

f  Ignaiius's  Epigtiet  were  firit  published  ia  Ijilia  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  afterwards  in  OFoek  by  Vossiu^ 

••  See  Eusebius,  lib.  HI.  c.  W. 
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authentictty  ef  the  loiter  EgmOes,  mad  esUbiishiiig  the  j^^^^^, 
picferaUe  claimn  of  the  shorter,  still,  it  is  by  no  meana  ^^*^^ 
clear,  that  the  impeatute  practised  on  what  we  call  the 
IiUerpolaied  Epidki  was  not  an  aiUr  attempt  to  carry 
too  far,  what  had  been  more  sparingly,  more  skilfully,. 
and  more  dueeessfiilly  eSected  in  the  shorter  EpiaUe»  ; 
and  that  the  genutae  EpitUes  theouelves  liave  been 
taaspered  with*  The  tenqptatien  to  such  a  proceeding 
wan  strong*  and  there  are  certainly  net  a  few  internal 
maria  that  it  was  practbed.  It  would,  liowever,  lead 
ua  too  ikr  eat  of  cmr  way  to  enter  into  this  particular 
inquiry.  Ignalins  was  the  disciple  of  St.  Joim,  and 
Bishop  of  Anlaech^  and  suffered  martyrdem  under  Tra- 
jan*  A.  D.  lOa. 

The  history  of  PoLTCARP  brings  us  much  later  into  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  He  suiKered  beyond  tlie  middle 
of  the  lind  century,  and*  like  Ignatius,  self-devoted  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  persecution  from  his  brethren 
in  Christ  He  was  that  Bishop  or  ''  Angel "  of  tha 
Church  of  Smyrna,  of  whom  St.  John  makes  so  honour- 
able mentiea  in  the  Book  of  Reodaiion$  ;  and  the  nar* 
rstive  of  his  deathy  wliich  was  drawn  up  by  tliai  Chorch^ 
ia  peculiarly  valuable*  According  to  Irensus*  he  left 
behind  him  various  wridngSL  All  that  now  remains^ 
however,  is  an  EpuUe  to  Ske  Philippiani^  and  even  of 
this  the  original  Greek  is  impcrlect,  and  the  remainder 
only  known  throuj^  a  Latin  translation. 

However  worthy  of  pious  contemplation  a  more  de- 
Biography  of  these  holy  men  may  be,  the  most 
important,  aisd  the  most  interesting  object  aHer  all, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  their  lives  and 
writings,  is,  to  ascertain  how  Christians  behaved  when 
first  Idl  to  themselves ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately* 
when  lor  the  first  time  left  without  any  extraordinary 
Divine  instruction  and  superinteadeace.  However  fa-> 
mous  in  their  generation  might  be  the  names  of  CLemealu 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  to  us  they  are  most  interesting 
as  specimens  of  that  generation ;  as  repeesenting  im 
their  lives  and  writings,  the  opinions  and  the  mannersi, 
the  practice  and  the  Faith*  which  enjoyed  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  Primitive  Chitrch.  Taking  this,  then,  as  tkua 
main  object  of  our  inquiry,  we  shall  not  confine  out 
view  to  their  individual  histcuries,  but  enku^  it  from 
all  sources  of  collateral  information  which  may  tend  U> 
make  the  sketch  of  Primitive  Christianity  more  complete 
ot  more  fiiithiid. 

The  leading  questions  to  which  we  may  expect  such 
an  inquiry  to  fiirnish  replies,  are 

I.  What  pazts  of  the  Apostolic   Ministry  were  in- 
tended for  the  mere  foundaUon  of  ChruOauity  ? 

II.  What  parts  were  intended  for  the  pre&ervaHom 
of  it? 

ill.  How  were  ikeae  inienUoTU  fulfilled  in  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  and  their  contemporaries  ? 

I.  JFhai  parteof  the  ApoetoUc'MiniHrp  were  intended 
for  the  mere  foundation  ofChriitkmity? 

In  the  formation  of  any  Society,  nothing  is  more  likely  Differeuce 
than  that  the  means  adopted  for  its  first  establishment  het^««Q  the 
should  be  also  the  means  proposed  for  its  continuance  |{|,^|^^ 
and  security.     Thus,  the  same  institutions  by  which  economy.^ 
Lycurgus,  or  Solon,  each  established  a  community  of 
thai  description  which  best  pleased  himself,  were  by 
them  considered  as  the  most  conducive  to  perpetuate  it 


Cited  by  Eofebips,  lib.  ?«  e.  SO. 
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History,    in  iu  genuine  purity.     This,  Iwieed,  will  b«  noflUy  the 
case  in  all  Human  Societteisbut  Aer^varie  oocura  a  the 
History  of  the  Churclw    It  was '  ettablfshed  by  Miraolea 
exhibiting^  an  inftinte  tariety  of  'Sopeiiiiiinan  power;,  it 
has  been  pefpetuated  without  any.    Its^ery  nders  and 
agents  (as  if  to  make  the  contfast  more  striking)/ have 
not  remained  the  eame.     The  terms  Apostle,  Ptophet, 
Interpreter,  ftc,  denote  offRees  which  seem  toi  haYe  heea 
designed  only  ibt  the  fonAation  of  thei  Church  ;*  and* 
accordingly,  to  hare  been  dropped  on  its  complete  ettab* 
lishment.  £ven  some  of  the  euBtomaty  usages  of  Chris* 
tianity  paitook  of  this  temporary  character,  and  theee, 
if  preserved,  hare  been  applied  by  the  purest  Cliurohes 
to  purposes  different  froim  those  which  they  originally 
served. 
ReMons  for      The  reason  of  this  pecnUarity  in  the.chmracter  of  the 
this  differ.    Christian  Society,  or  Church,  is  not .  sknply  that  its  ob- 
ject is  Spiritual,  but  consists  in  its  partieukr  mode  of 
reference  to  that  object     The  Ghurch  waa  founded  not 
that  new  Truths  should  be  revealed  through  it,  but  to 
preserve  a  Revelation  already  made.     Thedietanction  is 
very  important,  and  although  so  obvious  as  not  to  require 
any  proof,  deserves  to  be  familiarized  to  the  mind  in 
every  possible  way.     The  Church  was  founded  by  Mi- 
racles^ and  the  Christian  is  often  tempted  rather  hastily 
to  assert  that  God  might,  if  it  had  been  requisite,  pro- 
perly and  consistently  have  perpetuated  it  by  Miracles. 
But  that  this  is  not  Uie  case,  a  moment's  reflection  will 
lead  us  to  determine.    Miracles  are  the  appropriate  evi- 
'   dence  of  one  who  has  himself  received  a  Miraculpua 
communication;    but  what   purpose  would  Miracles 
serve  for  attesting  a  Revelation  fidly  given  to  a  preced- 
ing greneration  ?      A  Christian  who  in  the  XlXth  cen- 
tury should  perform  Miracles,  would  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  giving  evidence  of  his  possessing,  not  merely 
the  Christian  Truths  as  hitherto  revealed,  but  some  new 
Miracles  the  Light  also.     A  Miracle  and  a  new  Revelation  go  toge- 
new^RaYc.   ^^^ »  when  the  one  ceases,  the  other  also  is  withdrawn, 
lation.      *    ^^^  what  is  the  import  of  a  Miracle  ?      A  Miracle  is  a 
change  in  the  order  of  the  visible  and  material  Universe, 
and  therefore  an  appropriate  indication  that  some  cor- 
responding Spiritual  or  Moral  change  has  taken  place. 
It  is  the  Sign  of  God  revealing  and  appointing,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  permanent  course  of  an  appoint- 
ment once  made.      God's  first  great  Miracle  was  the 
Creation  and  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  this  being  done,  the  system  was  lefl  to  work 
by  a  power  which  was  created  with  it.   God's  last  great 
scene  of  Miracles  was  the  Revelation  of  the  Christian 
Scheme ;  and  this  being  established,  its  continuance  is, 
in  like  manner,  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  that 
appointment. 
Unneces-  If*  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  had 

sary  if  a  Re-  taught  Christianity  partially,  had  only  revealed  part  of 
velation  b«    ^jjg  Religious  knowledge  which  was  designed  for  the 
mp  e  e.      ^orfd .  j^  \)^\<^  ^ase  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  until  such 
knowledge   should   be   complete,   individuals    in    the 
Church,  from  time  to  time,  or  a  regular  succession  of 
-  persons,  should  have  been  Inspired ;  and  the  new  Light 
would  in  each  case  have  required  the  power  of  working 
Miracles.  The  Pope's  Infallibility  supposes  such  a  need ; 
and  if  it  be  well  founded,  every  successive  Pope  as  long 
as  the  Age  of  Infallibility  lasts,  must  have  this  power  ; 
because  Infallibility  is  the  power  of  Revealing  on  any 
given  point,  and  supposes  therefore  a  constant  extra- 
ordinary intercourse  with  God,  which  has  never  been 
found  separate  from  the  power  of  working  Miracles. 


T^e  withdrawing  of  this  DiYi^iepower  wi^d ii^  Ws,  as  Ap of ii, 
in  all  other  cases,  be  the  negative  sigi^  that  the  lufftlli-  Apostoiioi 
bUity  had  ceased.  ^Q»n. 

iBiiii  it  may  be  sajd^.^at  althoi^gh  the  connectiQube-  ^^"*^^ 
tween  a  Miraqle  and.  a  new  Revelation  .be  reasonable    ^^ 
ia, theory,  do  we  really  .find  it  in  the  bislory  of  God's    \^ 
dealiipga  ? .  Xhe.  Mosaic  Bevelatium  was  es^blished  by     P;' 
MJcacleSft  but  Miracles  did  not  qease  with  the  death  of    \^ 
Mosea  and  Aajron,  or.  even  of.  their  immediate  succes-  wbrcnii. 
Qora.     To.this  the, reply  is  very  obvious.     Tlie  Mosaic tinwdififf 
Revelation  contai^ed  neither  a|l,  uor,  perhaps,  the  most  ^^^ 
considerable  portion  of  that  stock  of  Divine  Troth,  for 
the  preseryation  of  which,  theJsraelites  were  formed  into 
a  Church..  Miracles  were  from  time  to  time  performed; 
but.  by  whom^  and  for  what  purpose  ?    By  the  Prophets, 
who  attested  thereby  the  Divine  communication  of  noo 
Light,  which  from  time  to  time  was  added  to  the  for- 
mer, and  whiph  did  not  completes  the  sum  of  the  Old 
Revelation,  until  400  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
It  was,  then,  that  they  were  lefl  with  the  Old  Testament 
CQmplet^,  to  employ  it  to  their  benefit,  or  to  abuse  its 
Light,  as  they  chose.  Occasionally,  too,  the  performance 
of  Miracles  arose  out  of  a  peculiarity  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, which  is  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
the  parallels  di^wn  between  God's  former  and  present 
Churches*      They  were  the   UmparcU  enactments  of 
God,  as  the  extraordinary  temporal   Ruler;  and  had 
Christ  established  a  Kingdom  of  this  world,  then,  and 
in  that  case  only,  might  we  expect  a  corresponding  in- 
terference of  Miraculous  power. 

To  the  Patriarchal  dispensation^  as  it  is  termed,  the^'^ 
same  remarks  are  still  more  applicable.  New  Revela- 
tions were  continually  wanted,  and  appropriate  Miracu- 
lous interpositions  occurred.  Every  Revelation  was 
planted  by  these  extraordinary  means ;  and  whenever 
one  of  God's  servants  arose  to  work  firesh  Miracles,  it 
was  to  establish  some  new  Truth. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  pious  hope  of  many  Arptrr^ 
g^od  Christians,  that  Miracles  may  perhaps  be  once  in.\^u:c 
more  permitted  for  the  speedier  Conversion  of  the  ^'o^'*"' 
Heathen,  there  is,  even  in  this  pious  hope,  something  ^^ 
perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  si^fficiency  of  the  New 
Testament  Revelation.  A  power  of  working  Miracles 
would  place  the  Missionary  in  a  new  character.  If 
wrought  in  testimony  of  his  preaching,  his  language 
would  become  equivalent  to  Holy  Scripture.  He  would 
no  longer  be  a  Minister  of  the  New  Testament  Record, 
and  even  if  he  preached  no  new  doctrine,  he  must  be 
supposed  to  preach,  not  as  from  the  Bible,  but  by 
Revelation, — as  one  guarded  against  error,  and  Inspired 
with  correct  views,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Aj^stles. 
It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  Christianity  can 
now  be  proved,  to  any  mind  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  by  the  various  sources  of  testimony  which 
we  ordinarily  use.  Miracles  were  employed  at  first, 
because  no  other  testimony  belonged  to  it ;  but,  although 
Gentiles  and. Jews  were  directed  to  search  the  0\A 
Testament  for  authority,  would  it  not  have  been 
strange  to  have  found  the  Apostles  performing  Miracles 
to  attest  the  Ministry  of  Moses  or  Isaiah  ?  Equally  so 
would  it  be,  under  any  circumstances,  for  a  modern 
Preacher  of  Uie  Gospel  to  be  fiimished  with  Miraculous 
testimony  in  support  of  the  Apostolical  Ministry.  1^^ 
book  of  Revelation  has  been  closed  and  sealed.  Christ^s 
Kingdom  is  come.  Miraculous  interposition  note  would 
indicate  that  the  Christian  scheme  hitherto  has  not 
conveyed  all  the  Truth  requisite  for  Mankind;  and  the 
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assumptfon  of  'fe  pdwer  of  Rev^l&tion  or  TnlkiribllUy/ 
amoxitits  tb  the  sahie  thingf.*  ■'  ' 

All  Miracles,  then,  may  be  considered  ks  fbrmittg^  that^ 
part  of  the  Apostles*  Ministry  intended  for  theesfablifih- 
meiit  and  not  for  the  preservation  of '  Christiartityi 
whether  these  Miracles  were  Signs  and  Woridfers  or* 
Spiritual  gifls.*  At  itie  same  time,  as  nothing  could  be 
so  mortifying  to  th^  pride  of  the  Church  as  the"  loss  of 
this  sjilendid  power,"  many  faiightf  be  et|iected'to  repeat 
the  attempt'  to  perform  them  again  and  again  after  this 
powfeT  was  withdrawn,  with  the  folid'  hope  tftat  the 
attempt  might  be  successful. ,  Any  occasional  appear- 
ance of  success  would  be' hailed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  siiperstitibus  as  an  onien  of  i*etiiming'MhtiCtih>us 
agency,  ahd  would  afford  a  ready  instrument  fbr  fraudtl- 
letit  practices  as  the  Church  'tegan  to'  offer  temptation 
to  ambition  or  avarice.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
notice  of  Miracles  extends  through  its  History;  aild 
that,  however  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God*s 
final  dispensation,  they  should  become  the  constant 
boast  of  Christians,  exactly  in  proportion  l»  that  dis- 
pensation has  been  least  understood. 

But  not  only  Miracles  ceased,  because  designed  solely 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Church ;  but  the  obligation 
to  perpetuate  those  customs  which  were  connected  with 
Miraculous  agency  ceased  aliso  together  with  it.  As  in- 
stances of  these,  may  be  noticed  the  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  sick,  and  that  of  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
Apostle,  subsequent  to  Baptism. 

The  first  of  these  customs,  evidently,  was  established 
as  a  form  of  Miraculous  cure,  similar  to  that  wrought  by 
the  pool  of  Bethesda.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  mode  in 
which  the  Apostles  fulfilled  the  Lord's  especial  injunction 
to  '*  heal  the  sick.**  When,  therefore,  the  custom  ceased 
to  have  this  efficacy,  its  failure  was  equivalent  to  a  for- 
mal annulment  of  it  by  God.  Nevertheless,  as  nothing 
could  have  been  more  mortifying  to  the  Spiritual  pride 
of  a  Christian,  than  the  loss  of  so  splendid  an  append- 
age to  the  Church  as  Miraculous  power,  (agreeably  to 
the  remarks  above  made,)  the  designing,  the  supersti- 
tious, and,  perhaps,  the  truly  pious  themselves,  would 
naturally  be  slow  to  admit  the  evidence  that  its  virtue 
bad  ceased.  To  the  dying  man^and  to  his  distressed 
friends,  even  the  faintest  possibility  of  success  would  be 
a  sufficient  motive  for  the  experiment.  Thus  it  would 
be  continued,  by  some  from  a  hope  that  its  efficacy  might 
be  renewed ;  by  others  from  reverence  for  a  custom, 
which,  although  ineffectual,  had  once  been  blessed  by 
the  Spirit ;  by  others,  finally,  it  would  be  persisted  in 
from  a  view  created  by  enthusiasm  or  fraud,  that  where 
no  palpable  Miracle  was  wrought,  a  secret  Miraculous 
influence  must  be  communicated  in  lieu  of  the  specific 
benefit  attached  to  it.  Hence,  in  later  Ages,  its  invari- 
able use  in  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  a  duty 
to  the  dying,  and  as  a  means  of  Grace  to  the  departing 
Christian.  Had  the  custom,  when  its  Miraculous  use 
ceased,  been  in  its  nature  at  all  applicable  to  edification, 
the  reverence  which  retained  it  for  such  a  purpose  in  • 
preference  to  the  introduction  of  any  new  ceremony, 


Falbecs. 


^  Of  course  ftny  Miracle,  which  was  the  fulfilmeot  of  a  Ptophecy 
delivered  during  (fae  Inspired  Age,  would  not  bo  inconsistent  with  this 
view,  e.  g.  the  interfereuce  of  the  Almighty  to  prevent  the  building 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  for  which  there  is  certainly  sufficient  evi- 
dence ia  the  case  of  Julian's  attempt,  and  which  would,  no  doubt,  be 
repeated  if  ever  a  similar  emergency  required  it.  That  Julian  did 
dDcouaCer  Miraculous  oppoiitioD,  has  been  placed  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  by  Warburton.    See  his  Jk/iaii. 


would  have  been  even .  piaiseworthy.    As  it  is,  its  prfr*  Age  of  the 
seivtttion  in  the. Greek  aod  Roman  Churches  is  a  Apostolical. 
cttrioas'  monument  of  Humm  Iweakness. . 

>Tbe'origin  mad  meaning  of  Confirmation,  as  per- 
fbnned  by  the^ApOstles,  have  been  elsewhere  explained. 
The  Apostks  used.to  lay  their  hands  on  those  who  had 
been  Baptised,  in  ofder  that  they  may  receive  some 
SpiriAaal  gift;* — that  is,  some  Miraeulous  sign,  that  the 
unseen  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  them  at  Baptism  Impodtioii 
was  real.     None  but  an  Apostle  could  do  this,  and  it  of  hands 
was  done,  sometimes  immediately  on  Bi^ptism,  some-  *^^'  ^^P' 
thnee 'after  a*  long  interval  $  but  all  Christians  seem  to  ^^^' 
have 'Claimed  it  as  a  privilege,  whenever  they  had  op- 
poitnnity  of  receiving  it»  The  rite  was  called  Confirma-' 
UoTiy  and  the  gift,  the  Sign  of  Confirming. 

-Pfopedy,  then,'OonfirmatiOn  was  a. temporary  usage,  Confinna- 
cmmected  with  a  Miraoolons  display,  and,  indeed,  ap-  tion. 
pended  to  the  Apostolical  office,  together  with  which  Reasons  for 
it  ceased.     Like  the  Unction  of  the  sick,  however,  it  retaining 
was  still  kept  up  by  those  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  ^^  ^^^^* 
in  the  government  of  the  Churches,  but  apparently  firom 
a  more  rational  respect  for  a  rite  with  wbich  such  im- . 
portant  results  had  been  so  long  associated.     Between 
the  Apostolical  Church  and  that  even  which  Immedi^ 
ately  followed  it,  no  difierence  could  have  been  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  increased  proportion  of  infimta 
Baptized.    Hence  arose  one  of  the  first  demands  on  the 
Uninspired  Church  for  its  discretionary  power  in  matters 
left  indeterminate.     Those  Christians  admitted  to  a- 
participation  of  the  Sacrament  before  they  could,  "  by 
reason  of  their  tender  years,"  be  taught  the  meaning  of 
the  rite,  seemed  to  require  some  further  formal  abd  public 
ceremony, — to  enable  the  Church  to  discharge  its  duty  of 
solemnly  informing  them  of  this  meaning,  whenever 
they  should  be  capable  of  receiving  the  information.  The 
Apostolical  rite  of  Confirmation  had  been  already  made 
solemn  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  and  would 
on  that  account  be  far  preferable  to  any  new  form  which 
might  have  been  appointed  for  the  new  object  required. 
It  was  more — ^its  former  object  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  • 
analogous  to  that  for  which  it  was  now  adopted.     It 
had  once  solemnized  the  visible  sign  of  assurance  to 
the  Baptized,  that  he  was  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
Temple.     Its  present  object  was  to  awaken  the  Bap- 
tized to  an  inquiry  into  the  evidence  which' he  then 
possessed  of  the  same  state  of  Grace.     Hence,  in  the 
most  judicious  Ecclesiastical  regulations,  it  is  made  to 
take  place  when  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  just  capa  - 
ble  of  appreciating  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
the  Christian  is  capable  of  beneficially  partaking  of 
those  rites  by  which  he  celebrates  and  renews  his  Spiri-  - 
tual  union  with  Christ.     It  is  not  a  Sacrameilt,  nor  NotaSacra- 
would  that  Church  be  unapostolical  which  should  reject  °^eat. 
it;  but  it  is  the  most  venerable  institution  of  the  Unin- 
spired Church,  and  the  object  of  it  is  so  consonant  to 
Christian  Principles,  that  if  such  a  form  had  never  been 
used  by  the  Apostles,  that  object  would,  doubtless,  still 
have  been  provided  fbr  by  their  successors,  and  some 
less  august  ceremony  would  have  been  introduced. 

AnoUier  branch  of  the  Christian  Institution,  whiA' 
was  designed  only  for  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
and  not  for  its  perpetuation,  consists  in  those  Ministe- 


*  *  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  nay  impirt  unto  you  some  Spiritukl^ 
gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established/'  Bomam,  ch.  i.  v. -2.  llio* 
Roman  Churoh|  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this,  had  not  ye^l>een  visited  by 
an  Apostle.. 
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rial  Offices,  the  essential  characteristic  of  which  waft  ti^e 
display  of  Miraculons  power.  If  Miracles  have  beea 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  ,with  a  perfect  and  eatabli^d 
dispensation,  of  course  we  should  be  startled  to  tad 
any  good  evidence  for  the  continuance  of  such  Offices  in 
the  Church.  But  no  such  authority  exists.  The  writ^ 
ings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  are  not  only  wit)ioat  the 
mention  of  the  terms  Apostks,  Interpreters,,  Prophets, 
&c.,  as  denoting  Offices  in  the  Church,  bui  they  speak 
a  language  incompatible  witti.  the  continuaDce  of  thes^ 
Ministerial  functions  under  any  name.  .Indeed,  these 
seems  to  have  been  no  slight  scruple  in  the  Prraiitive 
Church  on  this  point.  For  although  the  Apostolie 
Order,  for  instaoee,  was  in  some  respects  sucoeeded  and 
represented  by  the  race  of  unin^ced  Ruleffk^on  whom 
devolved  the  goTemment  of  the  Church,  yet  they  pre- 
sumed not  to  apply  to  themselves  the  title  of  Apostles. 
It  might  have  led  to  the  error  of  supposing  thai  the 
essential  and  characteristic  point,  In&llibility,  bad  de- 
scended to  them.  And  although,  as  in  the  case  of  Con- 
firmation, they  scrupled  not  to  apply  to  a  new  rite  the 
name  aad  circumstances  of  one  antiquated,  because  in 
that  case  no  mistake  was  possible ;  yet  in  the  other  case 
the  error  would  have  been  at  once  more  likely  to  occur 
asd  more  dangerous.  The  Church  would  never  have 
borne  the  claim  of  a  Clement  or  an  Ignatius  to  be  in  all 
rapecta  the  successors  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and 
whatever  ambition  may  have  been  dormant  in  the  Infant 
Society,  it  was  necessary  thai  some  generations  should 
pass  away,  and  the  office  and  character  of  an  Apostle  of 
Christ  be  less  distinctly  present  to  men's  minds,  before 
the  fraud  should  be  even  practicable. 

Among  the  Offices  created  solely  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Church,  there  was  one,  indeed,  which  was.  not 
necessarily  connected  with  Miraculous  power, — that 
of  Deaconnesses.  Concerning  the  origin  and  pecu* 
liar  need  of  this,  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Its  continuance  was  prolonged  for 
some  centuries  afler  the  Apostolic  era;  and  may, 
doubtless,  be  with  propriety  revived,  whenever  a  similar 
emergency  shall  call  for  it. 

II.  fFkaiperrts  cfthe  Apoftoiical  Ministry  were  designed 
for  the  perpetuation  of  Christianity  ? 

To  the  Apostolical  Age  the  Divine  origin  of  Christi- 
anity was  satisfactorily  attested  by  Miracles  and  Mira- 
culous Gjfls;  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  it,  too, 
must  have  been  well  understood  and  familiarized  to  the 
various  Societies  of  Christians  which  so  long  enjoyed 
the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  fellow-ministers:  but  the  Apostolical  Ministry 
not  being^  designed  for  the  benefit  of  that  Age  only, 
some  provision  was  to  be  made  for  perpetuating  the 
Doctrines  and  the  Practices  which  had  been  thus  esta^ 
blished. 

Of  these  the  first  which  presents  itself  to  notice  is  a 
Written  Record.  For  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
the  Apostles  were  commissioned  to  preach,  and  to  con- 
fitiffi  their  preaching  by  Miracles:  for  the  perpetuation 
of  Christianity  they  were  com  miss  ioned,^r«<,  to  register 
the  substance  of  their  preaching ;  secondly,  to  provide 
means  for  making  this  Register  equivalent  to  the  word 
Divinely  preached ; .  and  thirdly t  to  provide  a  chan- 
nd  of  Evidence  to  attest  the  sacred  character  of  that 
Register.  These  two  last  objectswereeflected  by  forming 
Christians  into  perpetual  Societies.    Had  the  Christian 


Revelation  been  left  to  a  Record  mUunit  a  Ck«idi,it  Azcofib 
would  ever  have  been  liable  to  two  nttsohaoees:  fint^  it  Aposi^ 
would  have  been  the  property  of  the  l4carBcd  osly-n  ^''^ 
mere  branch  of  Philosophy;  secondly,  all  coanected^^^^ 
chain  of  evidence  for  its  Scriptural  character  must  toon    ^"* 
hai^e  been  lost ;  had  it  been  kfl  unrecorded  to  the  vmiu    ^^ 
Christian  Societies,  it  must  aooa  have  been  conropted     ^ 
and  changed,  ,  ^^ 

Th«  very  form  of  the  New  Testament  SeriptoKsia- 
dicates  their  dependence  on  aome  further  act  of  Apos- 
tolical Ministry^  such  as  was  the  formation  of  Chmtiaa 
Societies.  For,  beyond  the  primary  benefit  which  the 
Scriptures  derive  from  the  Church,  in  the  provision  of 
an  unbroken  and  perpetual  channel  for  evideaoe;  be- 
yond this,  the  total  absence  of  systeantic  instruction 
from  them  ioiplies,  that  the  sacred  Reeord  was  accom- 
modated to  the  existence  of  a  Church,  into  whose  charge 
should  be  intrusted  the  mode  of  teaching  doctrines, 
and  of  conforming  to  the  precepts  which  that  Record 
preserved. 

.  Among  the  various  writmg^  of  which  the  New  Tes* 
tament  is  composed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
four  Gospds^  thie  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  the  AcU 
of  the  Apostles^  must  have  been  intended  as  perpetual 
Records*      In  writing  or    inditing  the  ChspeUt  the 
Apostles  were  performing  for  Posterity  their  primary 
office  of  Witnesses.     We  should  naturally  expect  from 
some  of  them,  that  in  their  character  of  expounders  of 
the  Gospel  scheme,  of  Ministers  of  the  Spirit,  they  would 
in  like  manner  have  laboured  partly  for  foture  A^. 
And  yet  Epistles,  and  these  too  abounding  in  matters  of  T^t^^^ 
temporary  concern,  might  leave  some  room  for  ques-^'^^'' 
tiontng  whether  the  instruction  of  future  geuerations  ^^^^^ 
was  contemplated  by  the  writers.     The  question  is  not 
material ;  for  afler  all,  the  Ministry  of  the  Apostles  wu 
really  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  whether 
that  Divine  Ruler  chose  to  employ  His  servants  in  a 
sphere  of  Ministry  even  greater  than  its  extent  appeared 
to  them  or  not;  doubtless,  the  instruction  of  Posterity 
was  the  main  purpose  for  which  those  EpisUa  were  in- 
spired.    And  it  was  so,  because  such  is  the  main  pur- 
pose which  they  have  served,  and  for  which  no  other 
provision  has  been  made.     From  the  Chspels  and  the 
Acts  we  might  have  learnt  aU  the  facts  of  Inspired 
History ;  but,  like  the  Apostles  at  the  close  of  their 
Lord's  Ministry,  we  should  have  wanted  not  merely  an 
Historical  Remembrancer  ''to  call  all  things  to  our 
mind,"  but  some  further  Infallible  Ei^positor  ''  to  teach 
us  all  these  things,*' — to  teach  us  the  full  meaning  of 
all  that  had  been  done  and  registered.    The  Epistolary 
form  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished  might  create 
a  question,  as  to  whether  the  Apostles  themselves  under- 
stood that  they  were  doing  this  for  Posterity  as  well  as 
for  their  immediate  charges ;  but  that  this  was  eren 
their  principal  design  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  view 
scarcely  to  be  controverted.      More ;  the  careful  Ban- 
ner in  which  these  Epistles  were  preserved,  tianscribedi 
and  circulated,  from  the  earliest  times,  is  a  stmng  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  from  the  very  first  considered 
in  this  li^ht.     It  was  this,  perhaps,  more  tlian  personal 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  writers,  which  caused  them 
to  be  so  carefully  kept  and  transmitted.     Nor  can  the 
occasional  topics  with  which  they  are  occupied  be  re- 
garded as  certain  proof  that  even  the  Apostles'  rieffs 
were  confined  to  the  instruction  of  those  immedittelf 
addressed;  for  although  the  Epistle (o  the  Colossians,  for 
instance,  contains  some  peculiar  allusions  to  the  state  of 
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the  ClnrFdi  tt  CMclfliRe  ;*  yet  we  know  Hhat  Uim  wm  MBt 
with  a  special  eberg«  fo  tnaHsmit  it  for  %he  periMel  6f 
tk^  LeoiieeeiaB ;  ami  to  obMrfn  fron  them  the  pei«tel 
«f  one  fUbich  St.  Pa«l  appean  io  Im^  wi^tea  tb  that 
Church.  Why  may  not  St.  Faul,  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  EjfuUea  of  the  New  Vestament,  in  like  maimer, 
have  coateBBplated  the  penual  of  e<viery  EputU  which 
they  wrote,  hy  every  Oharch  kt  every  generalioft? 

JDt  is  to  be  ohomed,  too»  that  amoi^  these  EpniHei 
aae  some  which  resily  deserve  ^le  aunne  of  Treatises, 
although,  having  beao  addresKd  to  particular  Churches 
or  baches  of  Christtans,  they  may  kn  one  aense  be  calM 
EpiiOes.  Soch  aie  the  Efitttm  toUkeRomtm,  and  ^ 
the  Hebrews. 

In  ooasideauig,  then,  the  New  Teatanaeiit  Record  as 
one  of  the  measures  fbr  perpetuaftng  Chiietianity,  Us 
twofold  oharaetcr  sfaaald  be  eanfully  kept  vn  view,  it 
is  a  Aeoovd  of  Faois ;  and  aoiar  answers 'to  the  firimary 
chaiacter  of  Chnst'e  A|»OBl;les,  his  Witnes8es.t  It  is  be- 
yond Ibis  a  Reoovd  of  the  interpneiatian  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  which  was  made  ap  of  those  facts ;  and,  so&r, 
eoiresponds  to  the  seenxdnry  -offioe  of  the  Apostles, — 
that  of  Ministers  of  the  fipirit.  li  contains  not  only  a 
RevelatiodB,  properly  so  oailed,  but  the  infallible  Inter- 
pretation and  tonfalding  of  it.  It  was  parposely  so 
framed  as  to  preohide  the  need  of  that  which  was  sot 
.    to  be  perpetuated, — an  unerring  Expositor. 

TbeCkmnL 

Rea^ns  for  The  Sacred  Record,  then,  is  most  strictly  a  substitute 
its  forma-  for  all  the  Apostolical  instruction.  But  the  Apostolical 
**°°'  instruction  was  preserved  pure  and  entire  in  the  preach- 

ing; of  the  Apostles  by  the  Holy'  Spirit's  extraordinary 
suggestions  and  corrections,  and  it  was  authenticated  by 
testimonial  Miracles.  An  ordinary  and  permanent  pro- 
vision was  requisite  to  compensate  for  all  this  when 
withdrawn  ;  and,  accordmgly,  these  were  among  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Church.  In 
fumisihing  a  channel  of  perpetual  evidence,  it  served  the 
same  purpose  to  the  Record,  as  did  the  Testimonial  Mira- 
cles to  the  Apostles'  preaching ;  in  preserving  the  Record 
entire  and  uncorrupt,  it  would  do  that  which  the  Holy 
Spirit's  suggestions  and  corrections  had  done  for  the 
unrecorded  Revelation,  when  only  existing  in  the  me- 
mories and  minds  of  the  Apostles. 
nd  its  dis-  The  Church,  then,  was  the  second  great  provision  made 
ribution  in-  fQ|.  j^q  perpetuation  of  Christianity.  But  its  importance 
^<^e^&i^  was  not  confined  to  its  character  as  a  safeguard,  or  as  a 
channel  of  evidence.  The  Scriptures  were  so  left  as  to 
depend  on  its  operations,  for  the  most  efficacious  em- 
ployment and  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Truths  whidh 
they  contained.  With  every  change  of  Language,  of 
Climate,  of  Prejudice,  and  of  all  circumstances  whatever 
arising  out  of  Religion,  or  accidentally  interfering  with 
It,  the  Gospel  would  require  to  be  taught  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  Truths  which  for  any  reason  had 
'become  subject  to  controversy  or  misapprehension, would 
need  a  solemn  specification  in  the  formula  of  a  Creed  or 
an  Article ;  and  the  young  and  the  newly  initiated  would 
require  to  receive  instruction  in  that  particular  form 
which  might  put  them  on  their  guard  against  those 


•  See  particularly  cli.  iv.  v.  8 — 10 ;  and,  agiia,  ▼.  17. 

f  Herein  more  particularly  we  recognise  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Tiord's  prophecy  respecting  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  **  He  shiU 
teKiify  (or  Witness)  of  Me ;  iind  yc  o/ao  ihaU  bcttr  WittMin,  beoiase  ye 
heve  been  with  if  e  from  the  bcgtniuaf ."    Jehiiy  cb.  sv.  v.  26^  27., 


aiTors  to  which  they  were  moat  exposed.  Change  of  ^  of  Cba 
manners,  of  clhnate,  of  government,  and  especially  of  the  ^!P<»tolic«l 
rdMVe  situation  between  the  Choreh  and  State,  would  '^^^^ 
present  eiigendes  wfaicih  oould  only  be  properly  met  by 
the  enactments  of  an  authorized  body.  All  these  are 
'tile  purposes  lor  which  Chri&rtians  were  formed  into 
Societies,  and  which  that  portion  of  the  Apostolieal 
Ministry  appears  to  hkive  efiected. 

Still,  we  should  form  a  very  nadeqaate  view  (vf  the  Neoeanty 
benefits  of  the  sodal  connection  between  ChristiMis,  if  forinconer- 
we  did  not  extend  its  sphere  of  ndhty  even  beyond  that  «^i^'^i»><> 
of  fiuiilitating  and  adjnsting  the  other  provisions  made 
hy  the  Holy  Sporit  €at  perpetuating  Rdigton.  More 
was  hilended,  and  more  has  been  accomplished  by  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  appointed  means  of  Salvatton;  its 
diaracter  is,  in  riiort.  Sacramental.  AKhougli  it  is  tme 
that  the  individnal  welfare  or  misery  of  every  Cbristian 
will,  according  to  the  Ckrapel  scheme,  be  separately  de- 
termined, and  sentence  be  pasaed,  not  an  Gfaorches, 
but  on  individuals ;  yet  it  is  no  leas  certain,  that  the 
means  of  obtahiing  ftitive  reward,  nnd  of  avoiding  fu* 
taie  puniihnient,  are  not  sppohitod  to  be  communicatad 
to  nen  o^ierwise  than  as  members  of  a  Soohd  Body. 
Every  promise  of  the  Gospel  is  limited  to  such  as  shall 
thus  assckcaite  fhelnselves  with  a  Churdi.  It  is  not  by 
virtue  of  the  act  ofFaitii,  or  by  the  confession  of  it,  that 
we  receive  our  first  nnion  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  by 
the  act  of  Initiation  into  the  Churdi ;  it  is  by  Baptism. 
We  are  not  individually,  bat  cdllectrvely  called  by  the 
Apostle,  "  tlie  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  he  who 
expects  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and 
Resurrection,  can  only  do  so  as  a  member  of  His  body — 
a  portion  of  His  residence,  the  Church. 

The  Church,  then,  considered  as  a  provision  for  per-  Objectiof 
petuating  Christianity,  has  four  distinct  oS^ces :  first,  ^^  Chnich. 
that  of  preserving  ^  Scriptures;  next,  (which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  former,)  that  of  bearing  wit- 
ness.to  them ;  thirdly,  that  of  judiciously  dispensing  the 
truths  contained  in  them ;  and,  lastly,  it  has  the  Holy 
offioe  of  oonveying  Graoe.  Accordingly,  some  of  the 
several  coniponeut  parts  of  such  a  Society,  as  well  as 
its  several  institutions  and  enactments,  are  designed  to 
fulfil  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  of  these 
offices.  In  some  instances  more  than  one  or  all  are  to 
be  reoognised.  For  instance,  as  the  channel  for  preser- 
ving and  dispensing  Gospel  Truth,  it  has  Ministers  of 
difi&ent  Orders,  and  it  e^ablishes  Schools  of  Beligioua 
instruction.  Again,  in  its  office  of  conveying  to  its 
members  the  Giace  of  which  it  is  the  appointed  means, 
it  enjoiBS  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  prescribes  the  form 
and  mannw  of  public  Prayers. 

All  these  olijects,  then,  being  contemplated  in  the  for-  Recognised 
nation  of  the  Church,-  the  Church's  separate  functions  by  the 
were  begun  and  sanctitmed  by  die  Apostles  before  their  Apottlei. 
departure  from  the  scene.     To  its  operation  as  a  Body 
was  left,  before  their  departure,  the  full  exercise  of  aU 
these  s^)arate  offices,  whereby  its  character  as  a  perma- 
nent provision  may  be  understood  and  attested.     It 
ordained  Ministers;  it  celebrated  Rites;   it  appointed 
Schools,  and  prescribed  other  modes  of  Religious  in- 
struction.    Even  as  a  channel  of  evidence  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  began  to  be  recognised  before  the  death  of  St. 
John,  who,  on  Eusebius's  positive  testimony,  lived  to 
see  the  first  Scriptural  depantniaik  and  put  in  trust  for 
Posterity. 

But  not  only  did  the  Apostles  ftms  fashion  the 
Church,  and  see  its  several  functions  in  exercise  beibrr 
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their  deaths ;  provision  was  also  made  for  its  security 
and  continuance.  Itself  appointed  to  preserve  Reli- 
gion, it  required  some  special  provision  for  its  own  pre- 
servation :*  and  there  was  need  that  this  too  should  be 
sanctioned  by  Divine  authority*  and  illustrated  by  Apos- 
tolical practice.  Hence  the  exercise  of  Church  Discipline, 
as  emanating  from  the  Church,  was  commenced  even 
during  the  Ministry  of  St.  Paul.  His  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthiaru  proves  that  Apostolical  interference  was 
made,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  enforce  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  Church.  The  same  view  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishops  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  are  addressed  in  the  Book  of 
MevelaiioM.  It  was  the  more  necessary  that  this  point 
also  should  have  been  understood  before  the  close  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  extraordinary  superintendence;  that 
men  may  have  the  less  plea  to  resort  to  a  code  of  Dis- 
cipline foreign  to  the  true  character  of  the  Church.  On 
this  point  we  have  already  dwelt  more  at  large  in  -a 
preceding  portion  of  our  History. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  distinct  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Uninspired  Church  continued,  after 
.the  removal  of  the  Apostles,  to  fulfil  in  each  of  its  de- 
partments its  character  as  a  perpetual  provision,  one 
point  must  be  settled.  In  order  to  judge  how  far  the 
Primitive  Christians  have  been,  or  ourselves  now  are  true 
to  our  trust,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  far  the  dtf- 
cretionary  authority  of  the  Church  goes — ^what  is  the 
Principle  by  which  that  authority  is  shaped  and  bounded  ? 

And  first  it  may  be  as  well  to  get  rid  of  a  source  of 
indistinctness  and  confusion,  which  is  for  ever  encum- 
bering discussions  on  this  subject.  We  are  wont  to 
speak  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  authority  of 
the  Churchy  the  various  characteristics  of  the  Church, 
and  the  like,  as  if  the  Church  were,  originally  at  least.  One 
Society  in  all  respects.  From  the  period  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  planted  beyond  the  precincts  of  Judna,  this 
manifestly  ceased  to  be  the  case ;  and  as  Christian  So- 
cieties were  formed  among  People  more  and  more  uncon- 
nected and  dissimilar  in  character  and  circumstances, 
the  difficulty  of  considering  the  Church  as  One  Society 
increases.  Still,  from  the  habitual  and  unreflecting  use 
of  this  phrase,  ''  Tlie  Church,"  it  is  no  uncommon  case 
to  confound  the  two  notions ;  and  occasionally  to  speak 
of  the  various  Societies  of  Christians  as  one;  occasio- 
nally as  distinct  Bodies.  The  mischief  which  has 
been  grafted  on  this  inadvertency  in  the  use  of  the 
term,  has  already  been  noticed ;  and  it  is  no  singfular 
instance  of  the  enormous  practical  results  which  may  be 
traced  to  mere  ambiguity  of  expression.  The  Church 
is  undoubtedly  One,  and  so  is  the  human  race  One ;  but 
not  as  a  Society.  It  yas  from  the  first  composed  of  dis- 
tinct Societies,  which  were  called  One  because  formed  on 
common  principles.  It  is  only  One  Society  considered 
as  to  its  futiure  existence.  The  circumstance  of  its 
having  One  common  head  Christ,  One  Spirit,  One 
Father,  are  points  of  unity,  which  no  more  make  the 
Church  One  Society  on  earth,  than  the  circumstance  of 
all  men  having  the  same  Creator,  and  being  derived  from 
the  same  Adam,  renders  the  human  race  One  family. 
That  Scripture  often  speaks  of  Christians  generally  un- 


*  ''There  is  one  end  of  Civil  Ooyemment  peculiar  to  a  good  Consti- 
tution, namely,  the  happiness  of  its  subjects ;  there  is  another  end 
essential  to  a  good  Government,  but  common  to  it  with  many  bad  ones 
—its  own  preservation."  Paley*s  Principki  of  Moral  and  Poiitit^ 
Phifo$ophy,  vol.  ii*  book  vi.  ch.  vii. 
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dor  the  term ''the  Church,"  is  true;  boiifweinih&lly  Anoftb, 
to  understand  the  force  of  the  term  so  applied,  we  need  Apostoiid 
only  call  to  mind  the  frequent  analogous  useof^ordinary  ^^^^ 
Historical  language  when  no  auch  doubt  occurs.  Take,  ^ 
for  example,  .Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peiop(nme»an 
War,  It  contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  of 
two  opposed  parties,  each  maJe  up  of  many  distwct 
commimities ;  on  the  one  side  were  DemocraeieB,  on 
the  other  Oligarchies.  Yet  precisely  the  same  use  is 
made  by  the  Historian  of  the  terms  "  the  Democracy^ 
and  "  tile  Oligarchy,*'  as  we  find  Scriptnre  adoptiag 
with  regard  to  the  term  "  the  Church."  No  one  is  mis- 
led by  these,  so  as  to  suppose  the  Community  of  Athens 
One  with  that  of  Coreyra,  or  the  Theban  ivith  that  of 
the  Lacediemonian.  When  the  Heathen  writer  speaks 
of.'*  the  Democracy  of"  or  "  in"  the  rarious demo- 
cratical  States,  we  naturally  understand  him  to  mean 
distinct  Societies  formed  on  nrnUar  principkis  and 
so,  doubtless,  ought  we  to  interpret  the  Sacred  writers 
when  they,  in  like  manner,  make  mention  of  the  Churdi 
of  or  in  Antioch,  Rome,  Ephesua,  Corinth,  &c 

But  there  was  also  an  especial  reason  why  the  tenn  RnaKb 
Church  should  have  been  often  used  by  the  Sacred  wri-  ^^M 
ters  as  if  it  applied  to  One  Society.    God's  dispensatien  f  |^^ 
had  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  single  Society,— the  Jew-  '^^'t^ 
ish  People.    Until  the  Gospel  was  preached,  the  Chuidi  jen<£  Si- 
of  God  was  One  Society.  It  therefore  sometimes  ocounpfi^ 
with  the  force  of  a  transfer  from  the  objects  of  God's 
former  dispensation,  to  those  of  his jvresen^  dispensation. 
In  like  manner,  as  Christians  are  called  **  the  Elect,* 
their  bodies  '' the  Temple,"  and  their  Mediator '*  the 
High  Priest ;"  so  their  condition,  as  the  objects  of  GodTs 
new  dispensation,  is   designated   by   the  term  **the 
Church  of  Christ,"  and  "  the  Church.* 

The  Church  is  One,  then,  not  as  consisting  of  OneTlieCM 
Society,  but  because  the  various  Societies  or  Churches  "^'^ 
were  then  modelled,  and  ought  still  to  be  so,  on  the^^^^^ 
same  Principles ;  and  because  they  enjoy  common  pri-  s^ 
vileges, — One  Lord,  One  Spirit,  One  Baptism.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Holy  Ghost,  through  His  agents  the  Apostles, 
has  not  lefl  any  detailed  account  of  the  formation  of  any 
Christian  Society ;  but  He  has  very  distinctly  marked 
the  great  principles  on  which  all  were  to  be  founded, 
whatever  distinctions  may  exist  amongst  them.  In  short, 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles  vras  not 
analogous  to  the  work  of  Romulus  or  Solon ;  it  vbs 
not,  properly,  the  foundation  of  Christian  Societies  which 
occupied  them,  but  the  establishment  of  the  principles 
on  which  Christians  in  all  Ages  might  form  Societies  for 
themselves.    What  they  did  form,  ufiay  be  regarded  ra- 
ther as  specimens  and  exemplifications  of  these  prind- 
ples.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  in  the  application  of  these 
Principles,  «ome  variety  occiurs  in  the  History  even  of  the 
earliest  Churches.     At  the  same  time,  the  foundation 
Principles  themselves   recorded  in  the  Scripture,  and 
acted  on  by  the  inspired  Revealers  of  them,  formed  a 
conspicuous  boundary  to  this  discretionary  power;  and 
it  is  by  those,  accordingly,  that  our  judgment  is  to  be 
regulated  in  the  proposed  inquiry.  -^ 

What,  then,  were  these  Principles  ?  As  fer  as  they  ^^ 
coincided  with  those  on  which  the  eld  Church  of  God,  ^ 
the  Jewish,  was  founded,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  ^^^ 
any  very  express  directions  should  be  given.  That  »"-^: 
God's  last  Social  Establishment,  His  Revelation  was  ^^r: 
thereby  to  be  preserved  and  applied,  as  was  the  design  ibcM^' ' 
of  the  Mosaic  Institution,  was  manifest ;  and  the  only  Sf^' 
question  was,  how  far  the  method  of  doing  this  was  '^ 
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Hiiitory.    «hang^d?  On  this  point  it  might  1)6  expected  that  no 
room  should  be  left  for  doubt  or  misapprehension. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  God's  ancient  Church  was 
established  on  Earthly  Principles.  It  was  a  Temporal 
government,  in  which  His  laws  were  enforced  by  Tempo- 
ral rewards  and  punishments.  It  was  strictly  a  Kingdom 

The*Chri«-  ^^  *^''  World.  Hence  arose  the  first  distinct  Principle 
tin  Church  ^^^^h  it  was  requisite  to  specify.  Omr  Saviour's  death, 
Spiritutl  connected  with  those  expressions  of  His,  which  at  the 
time  of  their  being  spoken  were  so  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, left  this  as  solemnly  and  as  awfully  impressed  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  A  Christian  Society  was  to  be 
purely  Spiritual ;  its  objects,  its  functions,  its  connec- 
tions, were  all  to  be  strictly  separated  from  those  of  any 
worldly  Society ;  it  was  His  whose  Kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.  But  most  pointedly  was  this  marked  in  the 
final  establishment  of  Christianity.  God  became  the 
Ruler  of  His  people  permanently,  in  a  way  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  attaching  His  residence  and 
government  to  any  jdace  or  sensible  circumstance,  such 
as  characterise  Societies  of  this  world.  There  was  no. 
Temple — no  visible  High  Priest — ^no  local  medium  of 
communication,  to  correspond  with  the  residence  of 
Barthly  Rulers,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  supre- 
macy. The  time  was  then  come,  as  Christ  foretold  to 
the  Samaritan  Woman,  when  neither  in  Mount  Gerisim, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  were  men  to  worship  the  Father ; 
but  they  that  worshipped  Him,  were  to  do  so  in  Spirit 
and  in  Truth. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  God's  ancient  Church  was  a 
partial  establishment,  Moses  and  the  Prophets  were 
sent  only  to  one  nation,  and  to  them  were  limited  all 
God's  offers,  promises,  and  threats.  Here,  then,  was 
another  material  point  of  difference  which  it  pleased 
God  to  draw  between  the  former  and  the  latter  dispen- 
sation, and  another  rule  to  be  specified.  The  new 
Church  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  old,  was  not  only  to 
be  Spiritual,  but  Universal ;  and,  accordingly,  the  com- 
mand expressly  was,  "  Baptize  all  naHoiu"  Until  this 
new  ordinance,  part  of  the  Human  race  only  was  called 
God's  own  People  j  the  rest  were  viewed  in  the  light  of 
foreigners,  and  were  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  His  pecu- 
liar government.  Hence,  among  the  various  images 
by  which  this  innovation  of  the  Christian  scheme  is 
alluded  to  in  our  Saviour's  language,  Satan  is  repre- 
sented as  deprived  of  that  portion  of  the  world  which, 
in  a  partial  dispensation,  was  lefl  to  him.  "The  Prince 
of  this  World"  was  now  to  surrender  his  claim,  and  all 
nations  were  invited  by  God  to  become  subjects  of  the 
Universal  Empire  which  He  had  established. 

III.  A  third  circumstance  about  the  Jewish  Church, 
which  was  not  to  be  perpetuated  binder  the  new  dispen- 
sation, was,  that  its  privileges  were  dispensed  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  The  native  Jew  enjoyed  precedence, 
it  was  presumed,  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  Ruler ; 
his  was  the  highest  class  of  God's  people.  The  Prose- 
lyte of  Righteousness  claimed  the  next  rank,  and  was 
entitled  to  higher  hopes  and  privileges  than  the  humble 
Proselyte  of  the  Gate.  In  God's  new  dispensation 
there  were  to  be  no  corresponding  distinctions.  There 
were  to  be  no  degrees  of  Christianity.  Now  there  was 
to  be  not  only  "  one  Lord,"  but  •'  one  Faith,"  **  one 
Baptism,* — one^  participation  of  every  privilege  for  all 
nations.  Unity  or  Oneness  was  to  characterise  the  new 
Church,  not  less  than  Spirituality  or  Universality. 
This,  although,  considered  abstractedly,  it  may  seem  the 
least  of  the  innovations  in  the  new  form  of  God's  King- 
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dom,  was,  as  appears  firom'the  preceding  History,  the 
most  difficult  to  accomplish.  It  was  the  most  obnoxious 
to  Jewish-,  prejudices,  and  is,  accordingly,  more  darkly 
intimated  than  the  others  by  our  Lord  Himself; — in 
Parables,  for  instance,  such  as  that  of  the  Labourers  in 
the  Vineyard,  and  in  other  indistinct  allusions,  which 
would  be  certainly  understood  only  when  the  event  to 
which  they  pointed  had  taken  place.  It  is  from  St.  Paufs 
writings,  and  from  the  history  of  his  labours,  which 
were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Principle,  that  it  derives  its  clearest  elucidation  and 
sanction. 

The  three  great  Principles,  then,  on  which  every 
Church,  or  Christian  Society,  was  formed  by  the  Apos- 
tles, were  Spirituality^  Universality,  and  Unity.  Out 
of  these  arose  one  important  limit  to  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Uninspired  Church,  when  deprived  of 
extraordinary  authority.  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  every  appeal 
to  the  practice  and  authority  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
There  is  (even  among  Protestant  Divines)  a  vague 
method  of  citing  the  authority  of  the  early  Churches  in 
matters  of  Discipline  and  Practice,  without  any  distinct 
view  of  the  exact  weight  of  that  authority.  In  quoting 
Doctrinal  statements  we  are  generally  more  accurate  in 
our  estimate ;  but  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  Practices 
and  Discipline  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  are  subject  to 
the  same  kind  of  check  from  Scripture,  as  are  their 
Opinions  and  Faith ;  and  are  in  no  instance  to  be  received 
as  if  they  were  matters  lefl  altogether  to  their  discretion. 
The  Principles,  although  not  the  specific  Rules,  are 
given  in  the  New  Testament:  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
nearly  all  that  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  Doctrines 
themselves.  Only  the  elements,  out  of  which  these  are 
to  be  composed,  are  furnished  by  Scripture.  So  far  from 
being  stated  in  a  formal  way,  some  of  the  abstract 
terms  for  these  Doctrines  are  not  found  in  the  Scriptures; 
such  a  statement  and  enunciation  of  them  being  lefl  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Church.  So,  too,  the  Principles  of 
the  Church  Establishment  were  given  and  were  put  in 
practice  for  illustration ;  and  the  application  of  these 
Principles  was  all  that  was  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  its 
Uninspired  Rulers.  In  short,  every  Church,  in  all 
Ages,  holds  Scripture  in  its  hand,  as  its  warrant  for  its 
Usages  as  well  as  for  its  Doctrines ;  and  had  the  imme- 
diate successors  and  companions  of  the  Apostles,  from 
the  very  first,  corrupted  the  Government  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  we  should  be  enabled  to  con- 
demn them,  from  the  New  Testament,  and  to  this  test  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  Ages  to  bring  them.  Their  manage- 
ment of  those  matters  which  are  said  to  be  lefl  indeter- 
minate, has  only  the  authority  of  an  experiment ;  it  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  Scriptural  Principles.  Whenever 
they  have  been  successful  in  this  experiment,  it  would, 
indeed,  generally  be  unwise  and  presumptuous  in  Us  to 
hazard  a  different  mode  of  attaining  the  same  result; 
but  even  here,  any  deviation  is  authorized  by  difference 
of  circumstances,  the  same  Principle  which  guided  them 
being  kept  in  view  by  Us.  But,  in  whatever  stage  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  the  Principle  itself  has  been  for- 
gotten,— ^it  matters  not  how  far  back  the  pracfice  may  be 
traced, — it  has  no  authority  as  a  precedent.  The  Bible 
is  our  only  attested  Rule,  and  we  must  appeal  to  it 
with  the  boldness  recommended  by  the  Apostle  to  his 
converts ;  and  though  an  Angel  from  heaven  preach  unto 

us  any  other  Rule  than  that  we  have  received,  let  him 
be  accursed. 
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This  boundary  line  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
Church  would  be  quite  clear,  supposing  the  Eoclesias- 
tical  Principles  to  have  been  left  only  as  above  consi- 
dered, in  the  form  of  abstract  instruction,  whether 
formally  enunciated  or  certainly  deducible  from  the 
Scriptures.  But  far  more  than  this  was  done.  On 
these  very  Principles  the  Apostles  actually  formed  and 
regulated  Societies  of  Christians ;  so  as  to  leave  ibem 
not  merely  abstractedly  propounded,  but  practically 
proved.  This  proceeding,  while  it  lightened  the  diffi^ 
culty  of  the  Uninspired  Church,  (especially  of  thoee 
who  first  received  the  guidance  of  it  from  tlie  Apostles, 
and  who  most  needed  it,)  proportionably  contracted 
the  discretionary  powers  with  which  tliey  were  invested. 
If  only  Abstract  Principles  had  been  left.  Uninspired 
authorities  would  have  been  justified  in  regarding 
solely  these,  and  regulating  the  means  of  conformity  to 
them  by  their  own  unbiassed  judgment.  But  the 
Apostolical  precedents  -created  a  new  restriction.  Rulers 
of  infallible  judgment  had  not  only  taught  the  Principle, 
but  the  precise  method  by  which  that  Prindple  was 
best  preserved  had  been  practised  by  them,  and  set 
forth  apparently  for  the  guidance  of  their  less  enlight^ 
ened  successors.  Was  the  Church  of  all  Ages  bound 
to  follow  their  track  without  any  deviation?  If  so, 
where  was  any  room  for  discretionary  power?  If  not, 
on  what  authority  was  the  deviation  to  be  made,  and 
how  far  was  it  authorized?  Here  the  most  accurate 
yiew  of  the  character  and  object  of  the  Christian's  Sacred 
Record  is  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  all  obscurity 
from  the  question.  That  Record,  as  far  as  the  agency 
of  Human  Ministers  is  its  object,  is  partly  Historical, 
partly  Legislative,  The  two  terms  are  not,  perhaps, 
quite  expressive  of  the  distinction  intended;  but,  by 
Scripture  being  partly  Legislative,  is  meant,  that  it  is 
partly  concerned  in  conveying  the  Rules  and  Principles 
of  Religion — the  Revealed  Will,  in  short,  of  God.  It  is 
also  partly  Historical,  and  of  the  Historical  portion  no 
inconsiderable  share  is  solely  or  principally  a  practical 
illustration  of  these  Rules.  History  and  Legislation 
are  indeed  both  blended,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
thus  connected;  but  the  respective  uses  of  them,  as 
distinct  portions  of  Scripture,  are  here,  as  in  other 
questions  of  a  similar  nature,  very  important.  When 
the  Historical  incidents,  ihefacU  recorded,  are  recorded 
as  specimens  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  Will,  their  only 
authority,  as  precedents  and  examples,  arises  from  their 
conformity  to  the  Principle  which  they  illustrate.  Now 
it  is  conceivable  and  likely,  that  a  change  of  circum- 
stances may  render  a  practice  inconsistent  with  such  a 
Principle,  which  originally  was  most  accordant  with  it, 
and  uice  vend.  The  Principle  is  the  fixed  point,  and 
the  course  which  has  first  attained  it  may  become  as 
unsuitable  to  another  who  pursues  it,  as  the  same  line 
of  direction  would  be  for  two  voyagers  who  should  be 
steering  for  Uie  same  landmark  at  different  seasons, 
and  with  different  winds.  Still,  as  in  this  latter  case, 
the  first  successful  attempt  would  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  guide  to  those  which  follow,  and  this  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  forerunner.  The 
Apostles  were  known  to  be  infallible  glides ;  and  those 
who  immediately  succeeded  them,  and  all  subsequent 
Ages,  are  quite  sure  that  they  must  have  pursued  that 
which  was,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  the  most 
direct  line  to  their  object, — that,  situated  as  Christianity 
was  in  their  hands,  all  their  regulations  were  the  best  pos- 
sible for  preserving  the  Principles  of  the  Church  Esta- 


blishment and  govenunent.  TheUnio^ifcdChnn^was  Ajtoftist 
therefore  bound  to  follow  them,  xmill  any  Apostolical  ^^hi 
practice  should  be  found  inadequate  to  acoomplish  its  i  **^' 
original  purpose.     Heie  conunenees  the  Disentioiiiad      >^ 
Responsibility;  tlie  first  obligation  bein^  to  maiBtiin 
the  Principle  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgmoit,     ijj^ 
as  the  prudent  steersman  alters  his  track  and  deviates     !!' 
fiom  the  course  marked  out  in  his  Chart,  when  winder    \a 
tide  compel  him  to  the  deviation. 

And  thus  we  shall  be  at  xio  loss  for  the  pncise  dificr-  Difaat 
ence  of  authority  between  the  precedents  of  the  Apoito-  *i>wknis<; 
lical  and  of  the  Primitive  Uninspired  Church.  In  natters  ^P^-^ 
which  admit  of  appeal  to  the  Usage  of  the  Apostoliosl  ^^ 
Church,  we  are  sure,  not  only  Uut  the  measure  was  Ufl^e. 
wise,  but  the  very  wisest;  and,  aooordingly,  the  ooly 
question  is,  whether  its  suitableness  has  been  afleeted 
by  any  change  of  circumstances.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  similar  reference  to  the  Uninspired  Charch  of  aoy 
Age,  the  measure  is  first  of  all  pronounced  wise  or 
unwise — lawful  or  unlawful,  as  it  conduces  or  not  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Revealed  Principles  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Society.     And,  supposing  the  measure  under 
consideration  be  proved  to  have  been  so  conducive,  still 
it  is  not  at  once  certain,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  it  was 
the  wisest  and  most  judicious  measure  which  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  required  or  admitted.     It  emanstod 
firom  &llib]e  Wisdom.     Accordingly,  in  canvassing  the 
authority  of  such  a  precedent,  we  are  authorized  and 
bound  to  institute  two  inquiries ; — Was  the  measore  iht 
most  accordant  with  Ecclesiastical  Principles  then?  Is 
it  so  now  ?    Whereas,  in  the  Ibrmer  appeal  to  Apostolic 
Usage,  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  convenient  now  ? 

There  is,  however,  some  qualification  to  be  admitted  9^'^^' 
in  this  general  statement,  correct  as  it  is  in  a  genenl  ^^^ 
view.      The  qualifying  point  is  this  :    In  usages  ibr  tf^Aii* 
which  there  is  no  precise  rule  or  precedent  in  Scripture^  ^vty, 
but  in  which  we  ibllow  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Chuxtl^ 
there  is  a  diffcarence  to  be  made  in  tke  authority  of  our 
Guide^  as  the  usage  can  be  clearly  aad  decidedly  traced 
to  Uninspired  Institution  or  not  Iflooking  back  through 
the  successive  generations  of  Christians  we  find  it  with- 
out date  or  recorded  source,  it  may  have  been  of  Afoa- 
tolical  origin ;  and  the  strength  of  this  claim  is  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  distance  of  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  ite 
history, — in  short,  to  its  antiquity,  combined  with  its  ap- 
parent Wisdom  aad  Apostolical  character.  Such  a  custom, 
indeed,  may  have  so  g^eat  a  preponderance  of  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  its  Apostolical  origin,  as  to  cbimfrom 
us  nearly  the   same  cautious  diffidence  in  departing 
firom  it,   which  should  influence  us  in   canvassing  a 
deviation  fi'om  the  Apostolical  precedents  themselves. 

Our  immediate  inquiry,  however,  and  the  point  to  ^f^ 
which  tliese  renuirks  have  been  directed,  is  not  con-^^^ 
cerning  the  lawfiil  use  of  Uninspired  precedenU  by  us,  ^^^^ 
but  the  lawfiil  use  of  Inspired  precedents  by  those  who 
first  found  themselves  deprived  of  the  immediate  guid- 
ance of  Inspiration.  The  Church,  it  was  observed,  had 
several  distinct  offices  to  fiilfil.  It  was  the  txu^  <» 
Holy  Writ  for  Mankind ;  and  in  this  character  it  was 
called  on,  agreeably  to  the  Will  of  God,  to  exert  itsdf 
for  the  preservation,  and  also  for  the  dispensing  of  the 
Deposit  The  Church  was  also  a  means  of  Grace; 
and  out  of  this  arose  a  new  demand  on  its  care&lness 
to  preserve  or  to  provide  such  forms  as  should  be  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  From  Scripture  and  from 
oral  instruction  it  had  been  taught  the  great  Prindplfij 
by  which  the  Apostles  had  been  <Mrectcd,  under  ths 
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Holy  Scriptures,  to  attain  these  ends;  and  it  had,  more- 
over, witnessed  and  practised  under  the  Apostles  the 
specified  measures  which  God  had  pointed  out  for  a  duo 
conformity  to  these  ordained  Principles  of  His  Society, 
Still,  as  Uie  Principles  were  the  end,  and  the  Practice 
which  formed  the  Apostolical  precedents  the  means,  and, 
as  such,  only  precedents  so  far  as  they  were  conducive 
to  that  end ;  the  Church  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion,  which,  whether  exercised  rightly  or  abused, 
could  not,  or  ought  not,  to  mislead  a  succeeding 
Age,  Every  Christian  Society,  at  every  period,  must, 
as  such,  possess  the  Christian's  Sacred  Record,  and  is, 
by  that,  enabled  to  judge  how  far  others,  or  how  far  il 
has  hitherto  itself  employed  that  discretionary  power, 
so  that  the  Church  should  retain  its  great  Scriptural 
marks— Spirituality,  Universality,  Unity. 

Thus,  considering  the  Church  as  fulfilling  its  office  of 
preserving  the  Scriptures,  and  of  being  the  Channel  of 
Evidence  to  their  authenticity,  the  limit  to  its  discretion- 
ary power,'in  any  given  instance,  is  not  hard  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  we  shall  scarcely  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  on 
the  praise  or  blame  which  the  Apostolical  Fathers  and 
their  coacjgutors  deserve  on  this  score  from  Posterity,  or 
on  the  authority  and  use  of  their  example.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  Scriptures,  for  instance,  it  would  be  ob- 
viously their  duty  to  promote  their  general  use  among 
Christians  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
first  deposited  as  a  trust  to  be  preserved.  So  far  would 
no  check  be  requisite,  beyond  that  implied  in  the 
obngation  to  perpetuate  these  writings,  in  order  to 
assure  the  Church,  that  however  useful  for  specific 
purposes  it  may  be,  to  recast  the  Scriptural  Truths,  and 
to  combine  and  mould  them  differently  in  Homilies, 
Catechisms,  Creeds,  and  Articles— that,  still,  it  would 
be  nnlawftU  to  substitute  these,  however  perfect,  how- 
ever completely  conveying  Scriptural  Truth,  for  the 
Sacred  Writings  themselves.  The  New  Testament  was 
an  Estate  in  trust,  and  the  trustees  had  no  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  property,  however  advantageous  tha 
transfer  might  appear.  Rut,  although  no  doubt  could 
arise  on  this  point;  although  it  is  evident,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Scriptures,  and  so  to  preserve  them, 
that  each  generation  may  become  a  strong  evidence  to 
the  next  of  their  perpetually  admitted  authenticity,  a 
very  general  use  of  the  original  Scripture  is  indispensa« 
ble;  still,  a  doubt  may  arise,  as  to  the  obligation  of  cir- 
culating these  writings  in  their  original  form  among  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons ;  among  those^  for 
instance,  whose  labours  or  whose  History  was  not  likely 
to  descend  from  one  Age  to  another,  and  thus  to  furnish 
the  intended  evidence.  If  such  a  doubt  arose,  how 
would  it  be  determined?  Obviously,  by  observing  how 
iarthe  great  foundation  Principles  of  the  Church  would 
be  violated  or  preserved,  as  one  side  or  the  other  was 
adopted  in  the  question.  Looking  back  to  the  Aposto- 
lical course,  no  Historical  fact,  no  precedent  would, 
perhaps,  present  itself  as  being  precisely  a  parallel  case; 
but  what  could  not  fail  to  force  itself  on  the  attention* 
would  be,  an  anxiety  expressed  in  the  Sacred  writings 
and  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Inspired  Teachers,  to  preserve 
that  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jevrish 
Chnrch  which  forbade  a  gradatian  of  privileges  amongst 
its  members ;  which  maintained  the  breaking  down  of 
the  partition  walls  which  formerly  separated  God's 
Ghnrch  into  classes,  each  claiming  a  different  propor- 
tion of  communion,  instruction,  and  whatever  else  be 
comprehended  under  the  term  Divine  Dispensation ; 


which  taught  that  there  was  one  Law  for  all.  This 
reference  to  the  Principle  of  Unity,  then,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  guide  the  Church,  fbr  the  first  time,  in  its  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures,  and  would  equally  suffice  to 
enable  any  other  Church,  of  any  other  Age,  to  judge 
whether  it  had  distributed  them  rightly  or  otherwise^ 
No  plea,  not  even  an  Apostolical  precedent,  (if  such  a 
supposition  be  possible,)  would  form  a  ground  for 
withholding,  from  any  portion  of  the  Church,  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  language  understood  by  all.  This  is  so,  be- 
cause the  Principle  of  Unity  of  Dispensation  is  the  fixed 
mark,  by  which  the  Apostolical  precedents  th^piselvea 
were  directed ;  and  any  such  supposable  deviation,  eould 
only  have  arisen  from  extraordinary  variation  in  the 
means  of  attaining  that  end. 

Again,  considering  the  Church  in  another  capacity, 
as  the  Dispenser  of  Scriptural  Truth,  we  naturally  find 
it  shaping  its  measures  by  an  attention  to  those  circum- 
stances which  would  render,  in  each  Age  and  Society* 
the  Scriptures  more  easily  learned,  or  less  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  These  Truths  being  always  the  same,  there 
would  still  be  much  room  fbr  discretionary  power,  ia 
conveying  them  to  children,  or  to  mature  minds;  to  a 
cultivated,  or  to  a  savage  People;  to  a Phik>sopher,  or  to 
the  vulgar.  As  errors  and  heresies  arose,  a  further  modi- 
fication would  take  place  in  thte  mode  of  teaching  Truths 
once  perverted ;  and  the^e  would  be,  according  to  tha 
exigency,  made  more  prominent,  more  explicit,  and  be 
more  definitely  and  securely  worded.  Catechisms, 
Creeds,  and  Articles,  would  b^  the  natural  result  of  the 
Church's  efforts  to  do  its  duty  as  Dispenser  of  Scripta- 
ral  Trutlu  As  a  Body,  likewise,  it  would,  with  the 
same  intent,  appofnt  Preachers  of  the  Word,  and  dis- 
pose the  oral  and  written  eloquence  of  its  Ministers  to 
bear  in  the  same  direction*  For  the  right  management 
of  all  this,  the  Uninspired  Church  would  ofUn  find  na 
parallel  or  strict  precedent  ia  Apostolical  History,  and 
would  act  on  its  own  discretion.  But  here,  agaito* 
the  discretion  would  not  be  quite  uncontrolled.  It 
would  be  bound  so  to  act,  as  to  confbrm  to  those  very 
fhndamental  Principles  of  the  Church  to  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  conformed ;  and,  of  course,  any 
precedent  which  was  created  by  this  practice,  would  be 
first  tried  by  this  standard,  before  it  was  acknowledged 
as  such.  We  examine  its  conformity  with  those  Prin* 
clples  at  the  time,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
practice  was  then  right ;  we  should  fiirther  calculate  oa 
its  conformity  under  all  the  difference  of  circumstances 
between  the  then  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Churchj  before  we  admitted  it  as  a  lawful  precedent. 

Accordingly,  if  these  Expositions  (whether  Cate- 
chisms, Homilies,  or  Creeds)  claimed  any  other  autho- 
rity than  that  of  an  Exposition  of  Scripture,  and  a  mode 
of  Dispensing  the  Word,  a  due  sense  of  the  Spiritual 
character  of  the  Church  would  ftimish  an  infallible 
check.  It  would  be,  obviously,  incompatible  with  this 
view  to  allow  any  Doctrine  to  proceed  from  Human 
authority.  Supposing  the  Doctrine  to  be  true»  still,  this 
does  not  alter  the  view  of  it ;  the  appointed  character- 
istic of  the  New  Church  is,  that  its  government  is 
Spiritual.  Unlike  the  former  Church,  it  issues  its 
Revelations  through  no  succession  of  Mediators,  Law- 
givers, Judges,  Prophets,  or  SLings.  Its  only  medium 
is  the  Record  of  the  Spirit^  and  the  only  authority  of  the 
Church's  Doctrines  is  Scripture. 

Nor  should  we  too  hastily  detemune,  as  many  are 
apt  to  do,  that  discredit  would  attach  to  the  Divine 
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character  of  our  Religion,  if  it  appeared,  in  any  one 
instance,  to  have  been  generally  corrupted  «o  Hear  its 
source.  Even  if  it  were  found  to  be  so,  this  would 
not  affect  its  claim  to  a  Divine  origin,  much  less  oblige 
us  to  imitate  the  corruption.  In  mere  Human  institu- 
tions, it  may  imply  want  of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  the 
Founder,  that  his  work  should  soon  have  degenerated, 
and  its  object  be  defeated;  but  this  reasoning  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Divine  appointments,  at'  I'east  it*  does 
not  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  more  than  to 
any  other  of  these  appointments.  The  same  difficulty 
meets  us  in  the  History  of  the  progressive  corruption  of 
the  Human  race  ;  in  the  backslidings  of  God*s  chosen 
People,  the  Jews;  and  it  is  what  we  have  reason  to 
look  for  even  in  the  last  dispensation  itself,  from  the 
Prophetic  warning  of  its  Inspired  founders.  It  is  that 
which  resolves  itself  into  the  inexplicable  question  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  Evil.  The  general  corruption 
of  the  Christian  world,  at  any  past  period,  ought  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  presumption  that  the  Church  is 
assisted  by  God ;  and  this  the  more,  the  earlier  such 
corruption  occurred.  It  is  so  for  this  reason.  When 
the  old  world  first  began  to  corrupt  Religion,  we  know 
that  men  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  error.  When 
the  Jews  began  to  disobey  the  Law  and  to  practise 
Idolatry,  we  see  plainly  from  their  History  that  the  like 
fate  would  have  befallen  them.  And  why  did  it  not  ? 
Because  God  continually  interposed.  What,  then,  but  a 
corresponding,  though  insensible.  Divine  g^rdianship 
can  account  for  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of 
Christ — Reformation?  That  it  should  have  occurred 
otherwise,  is  contrary  to  all  that  has  ever  happened, 
according  to  the  Religious  History  of  Mankind  in  every 
Age. 

II.  To  the  Rulers  of  the  Church,  viewed  in  its 
Sacramental  character,  as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  medium  of  Divine  Grace,  a  discretion- 
ary power  was  likewise  lefl,  and  likewise  subject  to  a 
limitation  which  could  never  be  fairly  misunderstood. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  certain  Forms  and 
Ceremonies  were  requisite ;  in  which  Christians,  as  such, 
join,  and  through  which,  as  members  of  a  Community, 
Grace  was  to  be  imparted.  To  Christians,  as  a  Society, 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  made;  and,  accord- 
ingly, to  them,  as  a  Society,  it  was  to  be  conveyed.  The 
Apostles  had  begun  and  established  precedents,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  naturally  adopted  by  their  Unin- 
spired Successors.  But  still,  as  these  were  only  the 
formal  means  of  Grace,  and  not  the  blessing  itself,  it 
was  Equally  to  be  expected  that  the  Church  should 
assume  a  discretionary  power,  whenever  the  means 
established  became  impracticable  or  clearly  unsuitable, 
and  either  substitute  others  or  even  altogether  abolish 
such  as  existed.  At  the  same  time,  so  great  a  license 
would  leave  the  Church  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
caprice  of  Mankind,  and  it  was  accordingly  quite  neces- 
sary that  the  boundary  of  its  liberty  should  be  strongly 
marked.  The  obvious  line  is  this.  The  appointments 
made  by  the  Apostles  had  a  twofold  object,  some  were 
designed  to  convey  extraordinary  gifls,  some  ordinary. 
Whatever  form  was  instituted  by  them  for  conveying 
extraordinary  gifls,  was  evidently  not  to  be  continued 
by  the  Uninspired  Church ;  at  least  not  with  the  original 
purpose  in  view.  As  to  the  other  appointments,  it 
might  seem  at  first  that  the  Apostolical  precedents  were 
literally  binding  on  all  Ages;  but  this  cannot  have 
been  intended,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  greater 
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portion'  of  the  Apostolical  practices  have  been  tnws.  Ageoftbe 
mitted  to  us^  not  on  Apostolical  authority,  but  on  the  f^k^ 
authority  of  the  Uninspired  Church :  which  has  handed  J^^ 
them  down  with  an  uncertain  mixture  of  its  own 
appointments.  How  are  we  to  know  the  enactments 
of  the  Inspired  Rulers  from  those  of  the  Uninspired? 
and,  if  there  be  no  certain  clue,  we  must  either  bring 
down  thq  authority  of  Apostolical  Usage  to  that  of  the 
Uninspired  Church,  or  raise  that  of  the  Uninspired 
Church  to  that  of  the  Apostolical.  Now  the  latter  is, 
doubtless,  what  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  intended  by 
the  Apostles  themselves,  as  will  appear  from  a  line  of 
distinction  by  which  they  have  carefully  partitioned  off 
such  of  their  appointments  as  are  designed  to  be  per 
petual,  from  such  as  are  lefl  to  share  the  possibility  of 
change  with  the  institutions  of  Uninspired  Wisdom.  U, 
then,  we  look  to  the  account  of  the  Christian  usages 
contained  in  Scripture,  nothing  can  be  more  unques- 
tionable, than  that  while  some  are  ^ecified,  others  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  even  left  so  as  to  make 
us  imagine  that  those  mentioned  may  be  all ;  but,  while 
some  are  noted  specifically,  the  establishment  of  others 
is  implied,  without  the  particular  mode  of  observance 
being  given.  Thus,  we  are  equally  sure  from  Scripture, 
that  Christian  Ministers  were  ordained  by  a  certain 
Form,  and  that  Christians  assembled  in  Prayer;  but 
while  the  precise  process  of  laying  on  of  hands  is  men- 
tioned in  the  former  institution,  no  account  is  given  of 
the  precise  method  of  Church  Service,  or  even  of  any 
regrular  forms  of  Prayer,  beyond  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Even  the  Record  of  the  Ordination  Service  itself  admits 
of  the  same  distinction.  It  is  quite  as  certain  that 
some  Prayer  was  used,  as  that  some  outward  Form 
accompanied  the  Prayer ;  but  the  form  is  specified,  the 
Prayer  lefl  unrecorded.  What,  now^  is  the  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Dispenser's  meaning  in  this 
mode  of  Record?  Clearly  it  is,  that  the  Apostles 
regulated  under  His  guidance  the  Forms  and  Practices 
of  the  Church,  so  as  was  best  calculated  to  convey 
Grace  to  the  Church  at  that  time.  At  the  same  time, 
part  of  its  institutions  were  of  a  nature,  which,  although 
formal,  would  never  require  a  change  ;  and  these  there- 
fore were  left  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  mark  the 
distinction  of  Character.  The  others  were  not,  indeed, 
to  be  capriciously  abandoned,  not  at  all,  except  when 
there  should  be  manifest  cause  for  so  doing ;  but  as 
such  a  case  was  supposable,  these  were  lefl  to  mingle 
with  the  Uninspired  precedents,  the  claims  of  which,  as 
precedents,  would  be  increased  by  this  uncertain  admix- 
ture, and  the  authority  of  the  whole  rendered  so  far 
binding,  and  so  far  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Church.  They  might  not  be  altered,  unless  sufficient 
grounds  should  appear ;  but  the  settling  of  this  point 
was  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  dis- 
cretion, again,  was  subject  to  the  check  above  described, 
as  arising  out  of  the  well-defined  characteristics  of  the 
Church.  Among  the  methods  of  Divine  Grace,  the 
Sacraments,  of  course,  are  distinguished  as  having  been 
the  appointment  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself.  As  far, 
however,  as  their  permanent  claim  extends,  in  common 
with  that  of  other  institutions,  to  be  celebrated  accord- 
ing, to  all  the  form  found  in  Scripture,  the  foregoing 
general  remark  is  sufficient.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  enter  into  a  fuller  description  of  this  particular 
branch  of  inquiry,  when  we  arrive  at  it  in  the  detail 
of  the  Practices  of  the  Primitive  Church;  for  the  better 
estimate  of  which,  this  previous  view  has  been  takcn« 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
AGE  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS. 

FROM  k.  D.  100  TO  167. 

I 

Hiiiory.    How  far  the  deiign  of  the  Church's  Inspired  Founders  1.  The  Public  Reading  ofiht  Scriptures.  A^ostoHcU 
was  preserved  andfoUoioed  up  by  the  First  Uninspired        j^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^tj^y  ^^  ^jg  practice  as  a  mode  of   F»ihe«. 
Churches,  or  their  Rulers.  promulgaUng  the  Divine  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  we 
•    Op  the  three  leadings  questions^  "whereby  it  was  pro-  are  now  alluding ;  but  to  its  effect  in  preventing  the 
posed  to  elicit  a  view  of  the  Primitive  Church,  two  have  loss  or  corruption  of  the  Sacred  Record  itself,  in  any,  or 
been  briefly,  but,  perhaps,  sufficiently  discussed.      We  jn  all  Societies  of  Christians  ;  and  also  in  keeping  up 
have  now  seen,  first,  what  parts  of  the  Apostles*  Minis-  a  perpetual  testimony  to  its  Divine  authority,  of  which 
trywere  intended  for  theyoMwrfa/ioTi  of  Christianity,  and  evidence  the  Church  was  the  especial  and  appointed       p^'A 
next,  what  parts  were  intended  for  its  preservation  and  vehicle.  The  value  of  the  practice,  in  this  point  of  view,  Re^cirnff.* 
application.    The  third  inquiry  remains.  How  far  was  can  only  be  justly  estimated  by  recollecting,  how  much  lu  value 
the  design  of  the  Church's  Inspired  Founders  preserved  more  difficult  it  was  to  keep  up  a  chain  of  evidence  to 
and  followed  up  by  the  first  Uninspired  Churches  or  the  identity  of  a  Record  such  as  this,  (in  which  the 
their  Rulers?  smallest  doubt  was  likely  to  vitiate  the  claim  of  the 
As  this  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  a  detail  whole,)  before  Reading  was  common ;  and  still  more, 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Primitive  Church,  so  far,  at  before  the  Art  of  Printing  was  invented.     The  language 
leasts  as  those  proceedings  are  known  to  us ;  little  more  of  Scripture  continually  sounding  in  the  ears  of  Chris- 
will  be  requisite  in  most  instances,  than  to  observe  such  tians  of  all  classes,  would  leave  no  interval  for  the  in- 
an  arrangement  of  these  Historical  facts,  as  shall  con-  troduction  of  false  Records.     The  Church  would  thus 
nect  them  with  the  general  view  to  which  they  refer,  keep  up  a  familiarity  with  its  Divine  guide,  which  might 
This  arrangement  will  be  formed  in  reference  to  the  be  compared  to  that  which  Holy  Men  of  old,  probably, 
Tiew  already  taken  of  the  character  of  the  Church  and  acquired  with  any  particulai  mode  of  Divine  communi- 
its  several  Offices ;  so  as  that  each  point  of  Ecclesiastical  cation  firom  the  frequency  of  their  Revelations.     They 
History  necessary  for  our  purpose,  may  be  brought  under  learned  to  know  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,  and  could 
one  of  these  four  heads.  not  be  imposed  on  by  a  lying  Spirit.     And  so,  doubt- 

I.  How   the  First  Uninspired  Church  fulfilled   its  less,  it  was  intended,  tliat  the  written  word  of  God 
office  of  preserving  and  attesting  the  Sacred  Record.  should  be  made  continually  to  speak  to  His  Church,  in 

II.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church    fulfilled  its  order  that  His  Church  never  may  be  subject  to  delu- 
office  of  dispensing  the  Truths  contained  in  this  Sacred  gion  from  the  cunning  devices  of  impostors. 

Record.  That  the  Primitive  Church  contemplated  this  purpose, 

III.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fiilfiUed  its  in  its  careful  observance  of  the  usage,  need  not  be  made 
office  of  conveying  Divine  Grace.  a  question.    It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  its  main  object 

rV.  How  far  its  Discipline,  or  method  of  self-preser-  was  the  instruction  thereby  afforded.      But,   granting 

vation,  was  conformable  to  the  design  of  its  Inspired  this  to  be  so,  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  of  the 

Founders.  Christian  practices,  W€is  it  requisite  that  the  whole  or  the 

main  design  of  the  Church's  Divine  Ruler  should  have 

1.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fiilfilled  its  office  of  been  comprehended  by  His  obedient  Ministers.     The 

PRESERVING  and  ATTESTING  the  SacTcd  Record.  Apostles  themselves,  perhaps,  saw  not  the  full  operation 

'rescn-a-  One  of  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  uses  of  the  ^^  progressive  results  of  their  own  plans ;  -and  we,  at 

ion  of  the    Church  was,  that  it  was  designed  to  be  to  the  Sacred  ^*s  moment,  may  be  chenshmg  among  the  ntes  and 

:acred  Re-  Record,  what  an  Inspired  Order  of  Ministers  had  been  to  ordinances  of  Christianity  some,  the  full  effect  of  which 

**"*•  the  unrecorded  Revelation.    Revelation  was  withdrawn  ^^  ^^Y  ^  reserved  to  future  times,  to  a  penod  beyond 

and  Scripture  left  in  its  room.    As  Revelation  had  been  ^^  worW.  to  develope.     It  is  impossible  to  say,  how 

secured  against  misrepresenUtion  or   curtailment,  by  ^a'  ^«  are  living  by  Faith  and  not  by  Sight. 
Divind  suggestion  and  correction,  and  also  attested  to        As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  any  accounts,  incidental  ^7^ 

be  Divine  by  Sigtas,  wonders,  and  spiritual  gifts ;  so,  in  or  direct,  of  the  Service  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  ^J^^^' 

the  establishment  of  the  Church,  we  see  a  correspond-  PuWic  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  recognised.     Even  j^^      *^ 

ing  provision  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scrip-  '*^e  minute  arrangement  of  particular  portions  for  par- 

lures,  and  also  for  a  perpetual  tcsUmony  to  their  authen-  ^^^  seasons  was  observed.      Chrysostom*  calls  it 
ticity.  Among  the  means  whereby  this  was  effected,  the  ^  ■  ■ 

principal  have  been :  «  •  Mhm.  47. 
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History.  "  the  usage  of  the  Fathers  ;"  and  some  slight  variations 
in  the  mode  of  following  up  this  usage  are  known 
to  us.  As,  for  instance,  that  for  the  first  400  years, 
the  Romish  Church  confined  itself  to  the  Public 
Reading  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Old.*  That  in  doing  this,  too,  something  more  was  felt 
than  a  desire  for  instruction, — some  respect  and  venera- 
tion, in  short,  for  the  deposit  intrusted  to  their  care. 
An  anxious  wish  to  attach  to  its  preservation  every 
solemn  circumstance,  may  be  inferred  from  the  custom 
which  long  generally  prevailed,  of  rising  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  read  ;t  and  also  fi'om  the  words  with  which  its 
reading  was  prefaced,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  It  de- 
noted a  feeling  that  Scripture  was  the  appointed  substi- 
tute for  what  had  in  times  past  taken  place ;  *'  God 
speaking  in  divers  manners,"  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  it,  as  for  the  new  Shechinsb. 
TniHklioB  The  object  of  this  custom  would  obviously  have  been 
J|JJ|^S«"P"  defeated,  had  the  Scriptures  been  read  in  a  tongue  un- 
known to  the  congregation.  Without  any  direct  testi- 
mony therefore  to  this  point,  we  should  naturally  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  word  of  God  was  read  in  a  lan- 
guage *•  understanded  of  the  people.**  But,  it  is  clearly 
ascertained,  that  for  the  convenience  of  those  Churches 
wherein  the  original  of  the  Scriptures  was  unintelligible. 
Translations  were  eariy  made  and  used ;{  as  early, 
perhaps,  as  the  close  of  the  1st  century ;  and  what  is, 
perhaps,  no  less  conclusive  than  direct  testimony,  is 
the  inference  to  be  deduced  fit)m  the  language  of  the 
Apostolical  Fathers  in  iheirEpi$tles  to  different  Churches. 
In  these,  the  writers  are  addressing  themselves  to  each 
Church  as  a  Body,  and  appealing  continually  to  the 
words  of  the  Gottj^  and  EpisUe9^  as  to  documents  with 
which  those  addressed  are  supposed  to  be  &miliar.  As 
the  greater  portion  of  every  Church,  however,  cannot 
be  imagined,  at  that  time  certainly,  to  have  had  eopies 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  or  even  to  have  learned 
to  read,  this  habitual  familiarity  with  its  texts  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Public  Reading  of  them.§ 
In  support  of  what  is  alleged,  we  may  refer,  for  in- 
stance, to  Clement's  Fird  EpUth  to  the  Corinthiam^^ 
wherein  he  introduces  a  quotation  firom  St.  Luke's  G6«- 
jprf,  with  •*  Remember  tfie  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
he  said,  '  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come, 
&c/  "  So,  tooi  Polycarp  to  the  Pkilqfpiaru^^  *'  Remem- 
bering what  the  Lord  taught  us ;"  which  is  followed  by 

«  Stnbo,  de  Meb,  EeeL  c.  12^  cited  by  StillingSect,  in  his  Orig. 
BrHtm,  ch.  iv. 

f  ConatitiUiomf  lib.zi.  c.  57.  See  bUo  CbrysostcMB,  Bom.  1,  4m 
Matth.  Sozomen  (lib.  vii.  c.  19)  notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  Uie 
Alexandrian  Churchy  that  the  Bishop  did  not  conform  to  this  costom. 
St.  Jerom  records  a  custom  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  of  ushering  in 
the  Gospel  with  lighted  candles.  Cave,  howerer,  doubts  the  Primi- 
tive antiquity  of  this  practice;  and  tiiere  is  certainly  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  universal.  See  Bioghaoi'a  EeoU  Jniiq.  book  xiv. 
ch,  lit.  sec.  2. 

I  See  the  ancient  testimonies  named  in  Bingham's  Ecd.  Jniif, 
boek  ziiK  cb.  i¥.    Jnstin  Martyr  is  the  earliest,  see  Apoiog.  xk 

^  It  appeaK-fam  Ensebius,  that  in  the  Age  of  Constantine  there 
ivas  a  custom  established,  of  leaving  in  each  Church  one  dr  more 
copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  read,  and  who  might 
vish  to  refer  to  it  The  Emperor  himself  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  them,  (see  Eusebius,  vit.  Qmtiant.  lib.  iv.  c  17.) 
There  is  extant  a  distich  of  Paulinas,  which  was  written  by  him  on  the 
waUs  ofUie  Se€retmri$m  of  &e  Church  of  Nola,  in  allnslon  to  thia 
custom: 

Si  quern  tancta  tenet  meditandi  in  Ltgt  voUniai 
ific  poterit  remderu  tacfis  intendere  iibnt. 

Pauitn.  Ep,  xix«  ad  Seffefum» 
I  Ch.  xliV.  H  Ch,  i. 


another  exact  citation  from  St.  Luke's  Gospd:  but  this  is,  A»  of  tk 
indeed,  the  toae  and  spirit  which  pervades  the  writingB  Anstolial 
of  the  Apostolical  FaUiers.  Mm. 

2.  In  this  very  custom  of  quoting  the  words  of  Scrip-  ^""v^^ 
ture  in   all  their  writings,  we  may  perceive  another     ^^ 
mode  in  which  the  Church  and  its  Rulers  became  the     t*.^' 
vehicle  of  evidence  to  the   Sacred  Record^  and  the 
means  of  preserving  it  pure.     When  Clement  or  Igna^     i^ 
tins  cite  a  passage  of  St.  Luke  or  St.  Paul  as  inspured, 
the  citation  serves  at  once  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  By  Citi. 
Posterity  their  testimony  to  the  Inspired  character  of  the  ^<^°>' 
writings,  and  of  enabling  us  to  identify  those  writings 
with  sudi  as  have  been  transmitted  to  us  as  Scripture. 
In  no  respect  is  the  testimonial  office  of  the  Church  more 
apparent  than  in  this.     During  a  period  of  nearly  IBOO 
years,  the  Church  of  one  Age  ha&.been  thus  passing  on 
tbe  memorial  of  its  own  conviction  and  satisfaction  to 
another.    Lika  a  chain  of  heralds  stationed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  for  the  purpose  of  tranMaitting  some 
great  and  urgent  tidings ;  one  generation  has  written, « 
what  may  be  called,  the  telegraph  of  its  own  convictittt 
to  the  neait ;  and  thus  it  has  passed  on  even  unto  Us.  Let 
no  one,  therefore,  blame  the  zeal  which  incites  numbers 
still  to  tread  the  satme  ground  with  their  predecessors ;  to 
write  on  the  same  topics  on  which  ikey  have  written,  or 
even  without  the  design  of  superseding  their  labours,  or 
the  ambition  of  rivalling  them.   He  who  has  left  to  the 
world  a  statement  of  bis  belief  in  any  Gospel  Truth,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  Record  which  preserves  it,  if  his 
writings  but  remain  to  another  generation,  will  have 
borne  a  part  in  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  thai 
great  Society  to  which  be  belongs.     His  writings  will 
have  served  to  swell  the  voice,  that  speaks  out,  aoeord« 
ing  to  the  appointment  of  Pro^ridence»  from  ooe  statioa 
of  Time  unto  another ;  and  which  must  continue  to  be 
heard  till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

Out  of  those  writiaga  of  the  Apostolioal  FMhen 
which  are  commonly  selected  as  genuiae,  the  fbUowing 
quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  the  New  TesiamcBt 
Scriptures,  may  serve  to  show  in  what  vFay  these  writ- 
ings attest  the  genuineness  of  our  Canon  ;  and  areference 
to  the  context  in  each  instance,  will  enable  us  liirtber  to 
judge  how  &r  these  Fathers  applied  the  Scriptures^  ac- 
cording to  what  we  consider  to  be  thcar  inieimpoiiaBd 
intent. 

§  A  tekction  of  quoiatiaaA  from^  and  aOuaioni^  fa,  the 
Scriptures  of  the^Neu>  TeUanun^  which  arefiund  i» 
ihe  genuine  remmne  of  lAe  ApoMiad  FtUhen** 

CLEMENT. 

Fird  Epistle  to  the  CorinthiiOis. 

Ch^.  xiii.  "  Remembering  the  woida  of  the  Loid  G^' 
Jesus,  which  He  spake  concerning  equityf  and  long-sof-  ^ 
fering,  saying.  Be  ye  merciful,  and  ye  shall  obtain 
mercy :  forgivcj  and  ya  shall  be  forgiven :  as  ye  do,  so 
shall  it  be  done  unta  you ;  as  ye  give,  ao  slull  it  be 
given  imto  you  :  as  ye  judge,  so  shall  ye  be  judged :  u 
ye  are  kind  to  others,  so  shall  God  be  kind  to  you :  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  me^ 

*  These  passages  are  given  from  Archbishop  Wake's  venioa,  asd 
wherever  it  fails  to  give  the  fuU  sense  of  the  origiiMl,  tbe  deriatioD  ii 
noticed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

f  'E«rMmu0f,meekne»t,/orb€armiee,»teref,  EveaSUMiM^^ni 
80  applied,  as  in  2  CbriniA.  ch.  ix.  v.  9,  'H  immt^itm  mirm^  m 
rh  kmtm.  In  Matt.  ch.  i.  v.  19,  Li^  }i\  i  JifH^  mSmit  VimmH  &.  should 
be  rendered^  Jo§epk^  her  hmbandf  hting  a  mUd  or  mcrcifid 
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rared  to  you  afaiiu"    Compare  liattbew,  ch.  vii.  t.  6» 
and  Luke,  ch.  tI.  v.  36 — 3^. 

Chap,  xxxvi.  "This  is  the  way,  beloved,  in  which 
we  may  find  our  Saviour,  even  Jesus  Christ,  the  Hig;h 
Priest  of  all  our  offering's.  By  Him  would  God  have 
us  to  taste  the  Knowledge  of  Immortality,  who  being 
the  brightness  of  His  glory,*  is  by  so  much  greater  than 
the  Angels,  as  He  has  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they.  For  so  it  is  written.  Who 
maketh  His  Angels  Spirits,  and  His  Ministers  a  flame 
of  fire.  But  to  His  Son,t  thus  saith  the  Lord :  Thou 
art  My  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten  Thee.  Ask  of  rae, 
and  I  will  give  Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance, 
and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession. 
And,  again,  He  saith  unto  Him :  Sit  Thou  on  My  right 
hand,  until  I  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool."  Com* 
pare  Hebrews^  ch.  i.  v.  3 — 13. 

Chap,  xxxvii.  "  Let  us  for  example  take  our  body ; 
the  head  without  the  feet  is  nothing,  neither  the  feet 
without  the  head.  And  even  the  smallest  members  of 
our  body  are  yet  both  necessary  and  usefiil  to  the  whole 
body.  But  all  conspire  together,  and  are  subject  to 
one  common  iise,{  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  body."  Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  EpisUe  to  the 
Corinthians^  ch.  xii.  v.  12 — 2€L 

Chap.  xlvi.  **  Remember  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  how  He  said.  Wo  to  that  Man  by  whom  ofienoes 
come  !§  It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been 
bom,  than  that  he  should  have  offended  one  of  My 
elect.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  should 
be  tied  about  his  neck,  and  he  should  be  cast  into  the 
sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  My  little  ones.'' 
Compare  Matthew,  ch.  xviii.  v.  6 ;  Mark,  ch.  ix.  v«  42 ; 
Luke,  ch.  xvii.  v.  1,  2. 

Chap,  xlvii.  "  Take  the  EpiMe  of  the  blessed  Paul 
the  Apostle  into  your  hands.  What  was  it  that  he  wrote 
to  you  at  his  first  preaching  the  Gospel  among  you  ?  || 
Verily,  he  did  by  the  Spirit  admonish  you,  concerning 
himself  and  Cephas,  and  ApoUos,  because  that  even 
then  ye  had  begun  to  fall  into  parties  and  Actions 
among  yourselves.''  Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistie 
to  the  Corinthians^  especially  ch.  i.  y.  11,  12. 

Chap.  xlvi.  "  Why  do  we  rend  and  tear  in  pieces 
the  members  of  Christ ;  and  raise  seditions  against  our 
own  body  ? — ^Are  we  come  to  such  a  height  of  mad- 
ness, as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another." 
Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
ch.  xii.  V.  27,  &c. 

Chap.    xlix.    *' Charity   covers  ihe%   multitude  of 
sins :  Charity  endures  all  things,  i«  lo&g'-euieriiig  in  all 

, r 

•  *AwmAym0fm  Tnif^itytt,'k»t0-&fn§  mhrw,  **  th«^righUieflS  of  hw  lifa- 
jesty ;"  the  ti^rd  fuy«?M9vffit  tMcwmg  io  tiw  same  verse,  was  very 
majtvrally  subetitoted  by  one  queCng^  w  ClemeaC  probtbly  did,  from 
neaiory.    Bee  v.  3. 

-t  'Er)  Ur^&tif  mM5y  ^  in  wfcfeBce  to  His  Sen." 

}  *T«Mi«yff  fum  xfif^  ^  ^^  0m{whu  tXM, "  all  pftcdse  Bubmissioo^ 
ihat  they  tnay  be  preserved  as  a  tvbole." 

4  Tbe  latter  part  of  the  seirteoce  is  not  in  tbe  original. 

I)  *E9Jifxf  ^  ii»ry<XMv.  Confer  PkiHpp.  ch.  iv.  ▼.  15,  Cffltrt 
ft  mb)  ifuts  *iXiirw^M,  in  U  Af)fi  rtS  timyyt>jM,  Irt  V^ikUw  inri 
Mmmi^nimt  •tiUftim  fut  InntXmitt  \mm9Jmtnf»  s.  r.  %.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  use  the  phrase  in  the  same  sense. 

%  The  artide  is  wanting,  as  is  the  case  in  the  original  expression 
of  St.  Peter,  from  whom  it  was,  doubtless,  boirowed. 


igaoCtha 

.AAafitolioal 
Fathers. 


tfalags.  Tfaece  Is  aothingbase  and  sordid  ^  in  Chanly. 
Charity  lifls  not  iUelf  up  above  others ;  admits  of  ao 
divisions;  is  not  seditious;  but  does  all  thii^s  in 
peace  and  concord.  By  Charity  vrere  all  the  elect  of 
God  made  p(Brfect.''t  Compare  St.  PauPa  lat  JSpiiOe 
to  the  Corinthians^  ch.  xiii.  v.  7^  &c. 

IGNATIUS. 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  ch.  xfi.  "  Ton  are  the 
companions  of  Paul  in  the  Mysteries  J  of  the  Gospel, 
the  holy,  the  martyr,  the  deservedly  most  happy  Paul, 
who  throughout  all  his  Epistle  makes  mention  of  you 
in  Christ  Jesus.''  Compare  St  Paul  to  the  Epheaians, 
especially  ch.  ill.  v.  3 — 9. 

Same  Epistle,  ch.  xvHL  "  The  doctrine  of  tiie  Cross 
is  a  scandal  §  to  unbelievers,  but  to  us  is  salvation 
and  life  eternal.  Where  is  the  wise  man  ?  Where  is 
the  dtsputer  ?  ||  Where  is  the  boasting  of  those  who  are 
called  wise  ?"  Compare  1st  EpitlOe  to  the  Corin^ians, 
ch.  i.  V.  18—31. 

Epistle  to  the  Magnesituts,  dh  x«  '*  Lay  amde 
therefore  the  old,  and  sour,  and  evil  leavan,  and  be  ye 
changed  into  the  new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 
Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the  CorinthioM^  dtu  v. 
V.  7,  8. 

SmyrMBom,  ch«  i.  *'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
truly  was  of  the  race  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
but  the  Son  of  God  according  to  l^e  will  and  power  of 
God."     Compare  Epistle  to  the  Jtonums,  ch.  i.  v.  3,  4. 

Epistle  to  Polycarp,  -ch.  v.  *' Exhort  my  brethren, 
that  they  love  their  wives,  even  as  the  hotd  the  Church." 
Compare  St  Paul'B  Epidle  io  the  Ephesiana,  ch.  v. 
v.  25. 


POLYCABP. 

EpisOe  io  ike  PkUippUsm. 

Chap.  iii.    "  Paul,    who   being  himself  in  person  By  Poly- 
with  those  who*  then  lived.^f  did  with  all  exactness  and  *^"P' 
soundness  teach  the  word  of  Truth,  and  being  gone  from 
you,  wrote  an  Epistle  *♦  to  you ;  into  which,  if  you 


•  <Mf  fid9m»r§9  U  ly^irif  f^y  imfnfmm.  *'  Pempoas**  would 
have  expressed  the  meaoiDg  of  Cmm»wt9  nora  aOLoAf.  AziiAotle,  in 
his  Ethictf  makes  fimmtwim  the  eseest  of  fityrnXstr/utitm,  see  lib.  ii. 
C.  7,  aod  lib.  iv.  c  2,  'O  Ckvmmhp.  r^  vmfm  ri  iin  umk/rnM 
imfSaXXUf  If  yif  T§Zf  fu»f»tg  tSp  ^a^raamfAttrtii  ir»XX.a  AfoXlfMU,  mJ 
XofAVpvttreu  iroM*  /liXt'  0&»  i^snrrs;  yg^zSg  IrrtSf.  Clement, 
doabUess,  ioteoded  to  express  St.  PaaPs  e  Aydarn  ^  mfrtftvtrmt  9u 

t  'EfnXtmSnfmw,  "  haye  been  made  perfect." 

I  IvfitfAortu^  persons  initiated  in  tbe  same  Mysteries.  It  is  an 
aintston  to  the  Apostle's  language,  coMteiuiiig  the  caH  of  the  'Gen- 
tiles, which  he  speaks  of  as  "  the  mystery  wiiieh  was  kept  secret 
since  the  world  began,  but  now  ia  made  maoifesL'"  See  meie  espe- 
cially Ephes,  ch.  iii.  v.  3—9. 
"  A  stumbling  block." 
luifirns,  ^  the  profound  inquirer." 

*£»  ifU9  omitted  ;  "  those  of  you  who  Iben  fived^'  would  have 
expressed  it 

**  '£ri#v«x«(.  JLardner  understands  him  to  speak  of  the  EpMet 
io  the  Thet$aiunian§f  as  well  as  that  to  the  Philippmmy  (see  CredihU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  91,  92.)  Cotelerius,  in  his  note  ou  the  word,  cites  £use- 
bius  and  oiher  authorities,  to  show  that  the  woid  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  plural  for  a  single  Epistle.  Hiis  is  partly  true.  The  plural 
of  i«'/«7*Xf)  may  be  so  used  as  not  io  imfiljf  moae  letters  than  one, 
but  not,  like  the  Latin  AefW,  to  express  one  letter.  The  translatiou 
therefore  is  not  quite  correcL  It  should  be  ^'Paol,  &c.  wrote  to  you, 
and,  if  you  will  refer  to  what  he  wrote."  The  circumstance  sf  its 
being  one  or  more  Epistles,  is  not  intended  to  be  expressed. 


* 


■    "B^  a«rtflt«'ffiW^«S.'«"e«i#fttWi».  i^ttot'=*lloW;(ttaWiMti^0M»»Wkiilfee.«»iiiprffl,',a(»u 

.    '8  9Af\iUimin^'^  ii^.l!  io  saitflig     snJtHn^hHimhQftif  tiibiktM.ki  9aup«flmii^«h«ni>f)ie '^"''^ 

loosed  the    poina    of  death."     Compare  ^(«/^>ek^.  e'^fllKiitlthilrijB^tMri^^  IwigloneaiirfTMipftrilUK    ilf 

'.a  ebnCfaipt'iR  ^vVi^eMfoM!  9tnb«e3<)plAlMloiW:Sf  yflpr     fpA^^nf,  ch.  v.  v.  5  ;    £WMiHhi^<cluliii»t.^ft(..ist        ' 

■MHliiS(*(a,rtinit>v«8»  'Ici  tN9l/9  9rii  'jniinnriDo  .r^iitiJ     *iiiJV.*oni  lul  3lD;ib7  i:   «c   l.-ibnH^i'n   ad'vRm   ff^iiuriO   '    ' 

' >A  pdO"  «,i4o<l^i  -jilijaifl     ./i  jeiitftlBifciT'filitnWcHlrtKSerWS  *sll.»«rfs«*fln,:'  ^ 

icUalyt«sriptirdB»tk^thU,a0tibieiAi»J^AttWHn:^ 
itabthet<prt*i)tiiitIuiiiK>t|9i9(tfeAiMMfi  sut  tf>  W>^  '•-■ 
, .,_.,,.,..  ..^...f- Jrtf«ifcwBth*fa^wriB9fcfty/fe«l«Wi«»4-i(«(-mrtii'jWi.     - 

that  you  n^f^jwAj^J^*^^  .>ii»a(pimH^^k4Hme^0:'>^m>ca  erIT     .r.lllo  9,li 


^l¥^^*l<Afi••$a\l>■lmo^  .1 


;jjd,  Ann  ii 


,ch.  xiv. ' 


9'l  njeid?*«ffhoMM)Mrxtc]lesliat(tbidbi3iy>t  dndsditisti, 

-         ■  iiiii-lj  Jt<jw  h   T„i(-,rl// 


tut  f^LMi^^Pfi^Sf  •V?fi^ r-  -  .^.,,,, 


'liij  sill 


--A   .byii.jxii  , 


K"  l^t^lMpIqVlXtlaf'^MtiVI'CbriBt^lwlKai^iiDvtatieiRref,; 

<iJ48r  M,^aiowtuhD%^t>iUM>tbBW^iUiB.!Jn..ei^pare.;^,MUair(t^iti«i«i)dkb>qb«dniii 

''i"wriwe«iiih.«uV.'«8^ftto-vi,t()    .^Mh,,  ...-.-    ^.. 


|«.«  *M  con.(rwi.m  M(,,morfo  sccmj  rSlW  lo  refer  tofte  ««*»«> 


'oiA^eti'lfoti  k«epi  htniMlfi  framintrototi 


II  ill  Li 

»i^,i  I  j^M^icvM^tih  "isiiipffflnMV*; r,-- 

^_»«TOl^Wf??Jl?^»'!.zl|^>l64^l| 


«l«»*rth.;Itoll«l5g..-lJl.-j.-Sei..if.l..i.»m.^,;,Jit''a3?wife 

'WiiM,'tti#WUHbJ«ri'idbAnlUltbiirMta*fe<UMtitMtidedlt'A'i)i»- 


r,  £d,  arf  PA./uiJ,  !S,   '^Cediia  Wrsons  Ueclared  iPimy  tt«iW> 


SSThRi'r.O'''H"i<?ii-Si^iS*fc."-*ti^(fc».ii-i.» 

ffTii'SXS%v£r.iN>k.Ool~«4.1«il»(li«ll*BlTOl.Ml*l.»i'l«f'**.I«l 


l/^'tfiviher,  BfolheT.  |el . 
ut.themqUtliat'nib  tliTna  aye,  when  thoiitWjilfbelioiaMt  not 

Mi 


pull  rt     , 

w  Tni  Aposiiei." 


•  Tbne  «'k  (iro  rtadingi,  icc^  "^  ^X^'  j 
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inadvertently' adopted  in  preference  to  the  Soriptiinl 
language.  This  is  not  only  possible,  but  what,  under 
their  circumstances,  we  should  expect  to  take  place :  and 
there  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  attempting  to  solve 
the  difficidty,  either  by  suppomng  any  portion  of  the 
Holy  Testament  to  have  perished  under  the  Church's 
keeping;  or  by  attributing  to  these  writers  the  habit 
of  occasionally  confounding  the  Uninspired  with  the 
Inspired  works  of  that  Age. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 
Church  may  be  regarded  as  a  Vehicle  for  preserving 
the  Record  of  Revelation,  and  also  for  attesting  it. 
The  collecting  the  severeU  Inspired  lorth'ngf  into  one 
body.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  of  the  two 
distinct  kinds  of  writing  of  whidi  the  New  Testament 
is  composed,  each  has  its  proper  use,  and  reference  to 
the  other.  The  narrative,  separated  from  the  EpiUkt^ 
would  be  like  the  testimonial  character  of  an  Apostle 
disjoined  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Spirit.  The  History 
of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  scheme  required  an  exposition 
of  their  import ;  and  iJiis  exposition,  again^  would  have 
been  useless  without  the  History.  To  preserve,  there- 
fore, the  Record  of  Revelation  pure  and  perfect,  it  was 
necessary,  that,  although  composed  of  portions,  which 
could  only  be  gradually  collected  and  put  together,  it 
should  be  so  combined  and  so  preserved  as  One.  At 
what  time  this  collection  was  completed,  cannot  be 
certainly  ascertained,  although  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  Ilnd 
century ;  and,  consequently,  before  the  decease  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Fathers.  That  it  wasbeg^n,  even  before  the 
death  of  St.  John,  is  more  certainly  inferred ;  and,  pro- 
bably, from  his  sanction  to  the  three  Gospds  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  and  the  addition  of  his  own  to  the 
number,  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  this  im- 
portant work.*  That  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  has  oever  ceased  to  influence  all  the 
Church,  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unfrurly  presumed  from 
the  scruple  which  stOl  exists,  against  publishing 
separately  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
JUoeiaiionM  of  St.  John  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Book  that 
has  been  commonly  edited  apart;  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  work  may  sufiBciently  account  for  its 
being  made  an  exception.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  it 
would,  doubtless,  somewhat  offend  and  startle  Christians, 
to  see  the  fForke  of  St  Paul,  or  St  Luke,  or  St  John, 
printed  and  circulated  apart  from  the  venerable  body 
of  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  that  each 
Is  most  valuable. 

Nor  is  this  view  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  feet,  that 
so  many  of  the  Manuscript  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment contain  only  the  Gospeb^  or  the  Go9pd9  and  the 
Ada.  The  collection  of  the  whole  Volume  must  have 
been  gradual,  and  the  New  Testament  of  every  Church 
at  one  period  imperfect, — in  the  eariiest  times  containing 
generally  no  more  than  the  supposed  origrinal  collection, 
that  of  Uie  GoipeU.  Now,  although  the  ancient  Cata- 
logues and  the  assertions  of  the  Fathers  prove,  that 
these  alone  did  not  constitute  the  Holy  Book  of  any 
Church ;  still,  the  original  imperfect  Testaments  would 
be  preserved,  and  the  Copiers  transcribe  them  sepa- 
rately from  the  portions  gradually  added  to  each.  It 
may,  too,  have  arisen  from  some  arrangement  respect- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  with  a  view  to  which  a 


divided  copy  would  have  been  convenient  Sudi  a  con-  Age  of  die 
venience  appears,  certainly,  to  have  given  rise  to  those  ApostoUcd 
MSS.  which  are  called  Lee/torianet,  from  the  circum*  .  nihen. 
stance  of  their  containing  the  Scriptures  in  detached 
Lessons,  as  they  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Public 
Services. 


voux. 


*  See  the  Ust  note. 


But  if  this  has  been  the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  in 
the  Church  of  all  Ages,  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that      207, 
the  records  of  the  Church  should  leave  any  grounds  Disputes 
for  the  disputes,  which  have  existed  among  later  Chris-  coDcermng 
tians,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Canon  ?   Granting  ^«  Canon 
that  the  labours  of  the  Learned  have  been  successful  in  p^^JuJ!- 
ejecting  many  spurious  writings  from  their  assumed  thit  these 
place  in  the  New  Testament*  and  in  establishing  others  did  not  oc- 
the  claims  of  which  were  doubtful ;  still,  does  not  this  cur  in  the 
very  circumstance  denote  greater  carelessness  in  the  E?"*^^ 
Primitive  Church,  than  our  view  supposes  ?  i^nnrcn. 

Contradictory  statements  certainly  do  exist :  and  yet 
the  general  tone  and  manner  in  which  all  tfiese  state* 
ments  are  delivered,  (independently  of  any  explanation 
fix>m  other  parts  of  the  same  author's  writings,)  leave  a 
strong  impression  on  the  inquirei^s  mind,  that  the  great 
Christian  body  was  originally  unanimous  in  its  deci* 
sion.  Viewing  the  collected  evidence,  or  even  the 
separate  portions  of  it  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that 
the  authors  are,  for  the  most  part,  recording,  not  their 
individual  opinions  alone,  but  the  sense  and  voice  of 
Christians  generally.  This  leads  us  at  once  to  suspect 
that  these  contradictions  are  apparent  and  not  real; 
and  requiring  only  a  more  complete  view  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  in  order 
to  be  explained  and  reconciled. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  Historical  information,  re-  Bxiwned. 
course  must  be  had,  not  indeed  to  mere  conjecture^  but 
to  the  most  probable  opinion  which  can  be  founded  on 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

Whatever  test  was  originally  ^plied,  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  counterfeit  Scriptures,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  object  of  the  investigation,  vix„ 
Whether  a  work  claiming  to  be  Scripture  was,  or  was 
not.  Inspired.  Assuming  this,  then,  as  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  the  inquiries  which  could  have  taken  place,  let  us 
consider  what  would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  steps 
by  which  men  would  advance  to  their  conclusion. 

A  work  is  circulated,  as  the  production  of  St.  Paul 
or  St.  Barnabas.  Obviously,  the  first  question  would 
be.  Is  he  really  the  author?  It  is  immaterial  to  our 
argument  at  present,  by  what  process  of  proof  the  con- 
clusion might  be  gained, — whether  by  tradition,  the 
characters  of  the  MSS.,t  or  any  combination  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  evidence.  According  as  it  was  found 
to  be  so  or  not,  the  work  would  thus  far  be  pronounced 
genuine  or  spurious. 

in  either  case,  the  inquiry  would  not  rest  here. 
Supposing  the  true  author  to  have  been  ascertained, 
before  an  infallible  authority  could  be  conceded  to 
his  work,  it  would  be  requisite  further  to  know  that 
he  was  Inspired  to  write  it.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  new 
line  of  inquiry,  and  a  new  conclusion  to  be  sought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance  of  the  work 
having  been  falsely  ascril>ed  to  St.  Paul  or  St.  Bama- 

*  See  Lardner's  Goapei  Credibility,  ot^  what  is  more  generally  ac- 
cessible, "  Jones's  Script.  Canon.*' 

t  Hie  autograph  of  St.  Paurs  EpitHe  to  the  Gatatiant,  for  in- 
stance, might  have  been  recognised  by  the  peculiarity  alluded  to  in 
cb.Ti.  V.  11. 
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if«»u»y 


Ifpuld  be  iiqieon^liiaiTf,  ey;i4||iiy^.,9gwi«t,Ua.  Sici;ip« 

^csiglM^y;  W^rim^lJu^Wkapwiiiiii^d  stilly  if  «ati«if 
%t^  «vi4f;iVQi7»p<)[^ld,I^^l)tf^ij)fK},  tM  Ae ApP^UM  <Wf 
other  competent*  judges,  had  pi^oi^QHnp^  ii  Inspirec^ 
its  Scriptural  character  would  stand  precisely  on  the 
•ame  footiq^iM^ifithe  w^k  hadv  hevn  traced  to  an 
|i|)^r  knpwn  to  b^  Infpired.t .  Yet*  in  oae  sen^p^  i^w^ 
9k  writing  would  be  spurioua^  li  woula  ))e  genuinuii 
considered  with  reference  to  the,  Caop^  but  ^purio^s 
f^naidered  with  reference  jtp  its  authorajbip^  Thus  there 
would  exist  two  priqciplef  p^  qlassi^oation,  ll^Ue  Uk^J 
to  interfere  and  cir^te  any  CQnl^aion.ia  the  n}ixKd»a£ 
those  to  whom  all  the.  circumstances,  of  the  investiga- 
tion were  .familiar ;  but  for  that  x<:ry  reason^  the  less 
cvelully  disti^|i^iBhed  in  iheii:  s^Mt^meiitj^.  .  The  terma 
"  spurious/'  ^d,  "  g9uuine,"  "  acki;iow)^4ged,*'  and 
^  doulrted,."  vifQuld  be  ofteii  applied 7^(jljacrimi^a^,^y  to 
^th  cfLse9,  tp  the  uncanQmca]^  ^d  t^  Mie  miaappropii* 
ated  ;  and  thii^  wUhoui.any  ai^n^  of  th^  misapply 
hensi^  and  peipljexity  ^Y^^°^  ^fM  f^^  i^  ^"  Ages, 
To  him  whq.wr^Q^  it,  ^speci^lf  in  t^e  oasepf  a.caaual 
K^n^rk,  suchja  ktki^e  of  ejjpresflioa  would.  3eem.d«h 
Ifirniiiiatie. enou^^  pepi^W  ii^yrj^^  be  so  at  the  tW 
m  iprbiefi  it  wa3  written^,  howei^er  ob^u^e,  an4)Uni^ti«» 
ftetory  it  m^ght  bfwoi^e  hi.ih^Ifipae  of  ,a  ii»w  centiiri^ 

or  even  in  ^  much  ahoner  p^tJPOt 

.  Pursuing  the  same  course  or  ii^quiry»  ^e  sil^i41  find  the 
probabiHty  {ncfi^iiigv  that  thia«  l^in  sometimes  been 
tbjB.qise^  Xef  j(t,  .thei)«  hafebee^/8^sfaetociljjni((^ 
ou^«,^haAthe,,WQir|lf  ,in  ^u^on  was.  ^e  prqductiqtn.of 
an  fpi^iire4  authqr  \ ,  i^n^  iurthe^  ^  ^ihat  au^u^r.  ha^e 
\i^i^  certfimty ,  a^p^rlf ^d ;,  ifj  scruple  might  still  eiUst 
^  tot  iu  purify— ^t*  fiptin^  .fteedom,  aot  from  oot^^jptipfi 
mesely,  hilt  from  .(he  liability  ,19  be  comfpted..  Otber 
writings,  8o,9imated>  mig)it  retain  a  Talue»,dimini8il^e4 
only  in  propo^tjoa  tp,.  the  icijury  they  have. met, wi^ 
fiion^ith^.haiQds  through  which  tb^ ba?!^, beea.tniuK 
Aii^ted  i  y^^  p^^  viy  alteration  to  have  taken,  place 
Ifi  an  lospiredTiwoDk,  i^ce  H  i^eiv;^  the  sanction  of 
Inspiration ;  ,graat  that  the  pp^at  b(^  evm.  i^ noeitain ; ,  and 
all  its  valpe  aa  Scripture^  as  an  jo&lHpIe.guide,  ia.d^ 
itioyed.  Kinety-nine  parts  out, of  the  huaqred  may  be 
aesipedly  pf  JKvine  prigin,  but  if  ^  qp^rioue  pavUple 
V  ^  blended  with  it»  e?  ta  be  viiieparable — ^if  it  be 
impossible  to  point, pu^ where  ih^.ad^itippa.hi^Te.beei^ 
mack;,  thje,  whple  is  iw  pojnt-ipf  ^;|tb^uq|grtnp  W^^  tW 
equivalent  to  a  counterfeit  throughout.  For  what  ae-i 
cnritv  wa^l4.-  t^^.be,  vfn  any.  gitfp  ^RStan^c^  that  it  ^pas 
not  the  faJliblej^dgmeut.o^  ipei^,  and  jsf  de^^ig^iiog  ipen 
toQ^  to  which  the  appeal  was.  made  ?  At  the  aafne  tine, 
•uph  a  ynn^  Tvoi^ld  ^ir^p.ected  sa4/is¥4  by  the  C^haivfr 
vrith ithe necessary  cautipo^ ;  aad.^ight  tl^i»  be  haadad 
down  to  Posterity,  described  in  unguarded  phraseology, 
OS  gviiulne  and  yet  Hpiii1onB,'"8c1niowtedged'  idfd  yet 
doabtod,-^*^  '«  geflufhe''  and^'wndonbledv''  beoauee  it 
assuredly  wms  the  prodnctioft  of  tlie  reputed  author; 
as  ♦•spuriPu^  and  •*doubted,**  bec^se  contaming, 
or  llikely  to  contain,  an  admixture  of  spurious  id- 
gredients.  It  would,  in  short,  be  apokeo  of  in  the  Ian*- 
g«ag«  which  we  hear  appKed  to  the  original  of  a  ^rtet 

*  I.  e.  renderad  oompetent  by  eztnardittuy  endofwracnts  of  tlra 
Spirit 

f  Tbe  Epitile  to  the  UtHrem  miglit  have  been  w  eircmnsUnced 
Cor  a  time ;  the  prcjudiee  of  the  Jewish  Converts  gtnerany  agaiost  the 
amhor,  \mag  aa  ohvioaa  reaeon  why  his  name  should  hot  b«  at  first 
attadiad  to  it. 


lOQ 

b 
167. 


Artist j;  ^he  valpe of  wl^ipb,, ^  w^ haa been  d^stroy^  t^^^ 
and  its  very  title  to  ongiuality  brought  in  qi^estipn,  by  ApoKoSoi 
Ihe  tPHfhe9,of  j9pme  meaner  band.   .    -.      „.        ^     ''•^ 

It^  is  w^U  known,  \imi  the  PpUUfi  ^  ike  Sttlraok,  the 
S^ux>nd  MpUUe  pfSt.  JamM^  i^c^econd  fit  SL  IteUr,  fit 
Second  m4,T/i^4>  of,  SL  Jqhn^  that  k/iTu^  mi  ^ 
Rcod(Uion9f  are.aot  alwi^  ibuad  ^  the  oTdM^vscript 
a>piea  of  the  New.  Testi^n^nU..  nor  are  th^  names  iur 
variety  r^ord^  in  the  Catajognes  of  tLe  old  writers,  h^i 
Various  epithets,.  alsQft.af)i^4  e;ii^ssiDps  oenotiagheata-  tbtNiw 
tioa.or  ^ection>  are  loceasipi^ly  applijefl.tQ  th^.^^*^ 
Neya4belasat.BQ.eaiidi4inq>jiifer,  doubts  tba^.they  are  ^  J^jJU]^ 
Scriptaiei  and  thui  t,bey  WV^  ^rpm  the  earliest,  times  ao 
cpnaid^cad.   .  fScaVbeiiiauae  i;».aiiiio8t  alUif  Jiot  in  cveqf  p^  . 
aatbwi^,  wlwfh  liiniiaba^  th^ ,  4i(guhtfH  ^e^reasipa*  w  twr  p«. 
fwalrey  tin  «^q^ioioi|a  ,on4asioi|,  wve^  at^o^  Ji9  f<Qp4  i 
incompatible  .wjth .  tha ,  aotioo,  < th#t  tbe  a^Hor ,  had  mt 
jected*  tha  pifca  oa.ttw  scpi^.of  its  be^i^  Vojuuv^ 
Take*  e»  g..  ih^  aoieet.  aacifnt  Calaiogpe.  of  ..the  Scrips 
tavea  now  astaot^  that  of  Orig^f   In  thii^  m>  i^entioa 
ta^aada  of  iha  ItJi^M^/ef  of /i^aiaea^aad  Jad^;  alffipnisk^ 
in  othev  parte  ^  W  wntiag*.  U^  iMithpoty  is.ackaoir- 
kdged.    Agaio,  Jtenome^at  CM«)og!ae  MiHaias  aprei- 

aioaa«f  doabt».iaapaetAfg  ^^  ^^  ^  <Ac  •ffrntufi^i 
yettheia.are..paeaagaa.&om  the-aaiors  author,  Kbuh 
pWKve.indiaiMiUbiy,  tb^tha  a»ada  uee  of  i^ae^criphink 
ia  tbBaaandihAlifce,,iaatancea» it ia fcupitiBsiibie not.ta 
attribute  thaappartni  jocoqaintaacy  to  some  unreqanbd 
GjffQuautaaca^r  attoadiagthe, aettU»>eat ,pC tba C^tK 
such  as  have  been  here  suggested.  .,..,..  }  ,.,|^;  ;, 

Secondly,  reaaonable  and  satisfitctoryas  this  method 
of  mteipretatkm,  ie^  (for  Jit  is  li)baa.^«wa  e^nafioo 
of  an^ author  .respeiQting  .hie  ^etid/Boea.)  it  ifl,  npW  ^ 
never  was,  be  it  remembered,  the  only  clue  for  distio- 
guishing  the  true  Scripture  from  the  false,  whenevfr 
the*  trwa  ha^  been  eanfounded  ill  <he  aami  douhtbl 
ieetinany.  By  compaiiagaiioh  wnHnge  witb  the  great 
bodfy  of  «lte  New  fgeBtaweaty  of  /wiitch  ao  doaU^df  an) 
Und-  iwaa  ef»«r>expTaeaed^  ira  asay'^tafei]^  pYanoaaoa 
tlialil  iaapiicid  ar  not;  aecoeding  ta '  tbeia^afe^imtBt >•■ 
diaagnMDem  wkfa  liieae.  But  it  is  W9iKlkif4£  aatiK, 
that  tltts  test  fai  only  appUofebla  to  a  lamfc  whish  km 
aama  pi^aaampiSon  in  its  ftiroat  derif«d  ivam  otte 
flourees.  If4D(lienmffappliad»ilia#iafiM|ifiia.taBt^ao 
josedium'or  praaf  afe'aili  Aay  ^rihadni  pahMialinn'rf 
liia  pNneiir  di^vilhr  liMavee^  mwly  aa  aMiKidaa;t 
to  itr'iftof  iiFtmld'U  be  sappMBd^aaatiMiiteaiti 
tai'derive  anytilte  la  iadepfilenl  wtUhfbJJkf.  I^ 
this  khid  of  evMenee  is  the  less  fotfeible«<Ha 
ita  any  iaMands  whereieiita  wstelaidiaiiwWeMt,ai<Kt, 
is  one,  and  periiapa  th^ ptindpal  aaa'of -ai  «!a«i  ^^M^ 
loral  tmxif^  ^N^ieh  'diai%a  liieir  teiyaaium'^beMg 
eombiiied  ^itth'otiieifs;  and  maybe^eaaipaati^'to  Ihefcft 
anbataneea,  ^hidi  MqeAre  a  ctMBtakaFvaiaaf  •aiiir  atfN«i 
(»r  a  diAaMtrdaM^'ia  ovdfer  to  eHMIiwir  tMtlalri^ 
properties. 

Althou^it  does  not  enter  into  mnr^rfto  to  famitf' UMbBki^ 
ga«eJife7>reo>i('Wiadettsa  of  ht  tte  faat-^ieaMaart  rfw^^ 
tlia  'Cauiiu^  tiiat  Uiia^kiwi  uf  at  idmie  uniC'  tnve  wn  .  ^^ 
one  of  the  eSaef,  by  whieh  the  jodgneat  of-the  Ohnidi  ^^Catf 
was  >dalefil)ined,  iBaiy<ba  MCofalJycaaeittded^  taCh^ian 
fhe  nataiv  of  the  sobjeet,  and  fiom  the  ndtfaea  wbiA 


•  Origeo,  QmmtmU  U  3Sati^  «fMrf  Ewah.  i&«.  EoeL  liheL 
o.  26.     Origen,  Etepoml.  in  Joamn,  lib.  v^  apttd  Euaeb.  ibid. 

t  Jerome,  Epi§t,  ad  Ptmiin,  dc  Uud,  Script,  f  £gp0M,  imSgmb* 
Apottol,  sec.  36. 
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Are  left  tisi  6f  sach  |nrooft  Mn^  tesorted  to,  l)jr  Eaiebte* 
and  others.   '    ' 

Even  in  the  dayn  bf  i^^  'A'p6iiM^  and' Ihspited 
teachers,  suhh  tt  rtle  W«  knoW  wfc  4Msttd'  rti  by  *St. 
Paul ;  **'TKQug^  toe,  (trritej  h^  t»  theC^mfilrtnf,*)*  6r 
ati  Angel  from  Heaven,  pwkch'  aA^  ithe^^Oo^l  ntifb 
yon,  than  that  whidh  Wfe  have 'preadied'imio  "yon,  lA 
him  be  accto^cA'  ft*  vre'  liaW'  befofe,  ''ao  »ay  *  I  no# 
again.  If  fey  tnafe  pr^h  any  oihtor  Gospel  unto  ydu, 
than  that  yott  h'aviA'  recdv^,  lit  bhft  be'abihirtfedi"  •  " 

The  antec^dfent  ckftiifd;' Which  iAfk>aHrii^u<s«  theitt  tA 
brtng  any  ^ting- to^ife'test,  'trbnld'bethe  ^Vldetos^iif 
particular  Churches, '4ri'  WMdi'the  -♦rrilJflg'  hiid  beid^ 
deposited  i  tte  ttut6gta)>h^  6f'th#'M98MnaottH^ciai^ 
fdmishin^  p&ili(hi]ai''^d;  sifch'  aa  tnky  be  fiuppott^rifib 
hitv'e  b^eri We  'cto'e  With  th«l'6i^nifl  wipy  cf  ©t'  P«ilM 
JI^>i)f?(^'/dW^a;(i^i^  Mokiilttt^ttf 

it^  eont^^  df  ^i^^y  birdMnstflMeeti'bomMted'ifHlh  ft: 
The  sear  knd  cdhfiWn^n  W  W  aMMiftdty,- wbultf  be 
Hk  %h!ett^'Wtti^  su^ -SfeHiKiiMl  DddCrtiKe  'tts'^Wttl 

Med",  and '  sb  il^titif  «^!lfftiti6iMd,  'as  16  AMimliir  tike  bMii 
<if '4  at^^^d'RA*  gei'TplUr^.  ^OlM'tiM^k  MMIlM,  b«^in« 
a'tti^iiMire  fbf  bth^i^,  iitid  ficti)[Mr«  Wto  nvMte  ^tfei* 
dPIBcripfttT^:^  The»S«h«a'*'Vblw*€r't!hiirf*ltofiwiidy  bK 
<xHties  the  d«|k»lto^'or'it'^bWeriioi'l^^^ffiMttMkl;  flMtl 
fltet  i/^hlch  th^'lrfsiifr^''Ch{iyeh^'po8«M^#(l*  of  trytaf^ 
Spirits  ^  aikdf»  cter  tfWftlWHy  i^tfrtfy  agiiti>4t  thefoip- 
fairies  of  tKsiknt'^  JV^,  "aitd^  ib^^'^^Mjieftdcd  Mvaikatfbnfl 
of  later  tiips.  '"  -    '  •-  '^♦J*'    ' 


Is  {h6  poinf  W  ftiqilit^'kt  '#h!di'  w^  hkve  n6w  ^rtiif^d.  Ajg  of  (lie 
The  oieoatma  adopted- wni  be' conaidert^d'briiffly'flMiri  ^^F^J^fl^^ 
BWparatdy^  aiidfirtf;*ton«iig''thi!*ei'ma^beiidtieWtTlte  /*r^\ 
|)ert)^tililti<m'i»f  a'GlMeid' OHlen  '^  diMSdet  Mffi'iM 
l,Aity,'iiiea<ih'Ohiirth.'  '^-  •'•    "•        '"- ''       •""' 


!»•   «      •! 
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oj/ttce  ofDtBvksfffifti  'the  Trmhs  cbrdMnM  ih'mS^r^ 


..    •  t 


L  Tik  the  AfUMtlaajaxBevafaitiaiiibi^  rl«Mii  fCPViw^  xiMeb 
on  th^r '  nemoval  mas^  suppUfi^'bjr' AtSujpred  fl^oni* 
TJm  Apootte  ibad  bcAn  aoiammfiMfi  «<mI  ^mpowmed 
tDipvcaeonrf  that  BevdatiM  plu»».»A4 J^i*^^  ^  UMt^HKit 
fmoidiaaiy . attggfiaiiapa  «iid.  ^^ormoUoAs.Af  litiiei  Moly 
$piBt.;  ai^ fala^'ia attest  Jt  by  Miviv:le9an4i&Urii6uJliOU«i 
€iidownie«t&»  The  <Cbi«roh»a4  has  beeia  abown,.  w«b 
qsuyifiad  l<»  fblil  tibe  samepurpoMs  wiU^  r^HH»d  ta,U^ 
Sacrad  JUeondL  .Bui  t)itf«»  the  Apc^Ues  were  not  «»ij!(. 
ewmniiBMNMd  and  .eMpiaweied  to  preserve  tbeir  .Breve^ 
Ittlion  ealureend  aneecnqpUd^  and  to  furnish  .exrifleBoa 
ia  dta  Dimne  'CheMotev  v  tbey.  lied  a  further  duty  tq 
peifbrm;  that,  namely,  of  ditptimng  the  Truths  it  oo««« 
tajned-rof  .^  lightiy  dividiBf  the  word  of  0^»''i  as  it 
is  «xpiesaed  by  eee.of  tben*  ^ For  this.porti^.of  their, 
Itfiaistry  Ukewieew  they  received  from  ouf  liordUiiv^lf 
^»  eesuraoce  of  extreordiiiary.  aseifitm^  eFer.  at  bfMnd  ^§ 
which  thf>  juKratiye  af  that^MinialJr^  .clefuriy  sh^wa  tA 
liave  beea/.fulfiUedk  .  The*  3aoi:^  Aeoord .  req^iixedti  >pf 
eoHrse^aiemrespppdiwdifpfM^iwr^  aed  U^^C^UMb  w^ 
accordingly  so  shaped  aad  modelled,  as  to  assi^^^b^A 
d^cacietv  lBc.wb»t  n^pui^r.i^  dj^lyure^.  th»|„pqrtioa 


1.  dliiftiftorf  (f^HiffhrkUONkm 

In  B%tc^kA  m^ior^.  Wdhd  the' Apbstles  atid  o^m  ... . 
dttty '  appdhitWreicMsiviSH  'dlficlatitig  in  a  cbiirsfe  df  Chmtita 
Mhil^erid'Me^'t  'and;  If  it  W  ddAiilkett;  Aal  these,'  ^'"i"*^ 
d*-  Wanyrftftes^  OffldeH;^^  d^Mffned  te'be  perpeiiiiA;  ^^ij!^ 
iiik  )^ef|ietiial  obll^fion  oVl  ChM^ian^'to  have  a  sepi-  seisoftbe 
rate  dffidatibg  Ordei^fo  sdcceM  the 'first,  stents  to  be  a  Gotpd. 
necessai^ihferen<ie.'''Thd  cha^dter  ittid  pVetensiohs  of 
this  OWer'hlay,  irfdded;'btec6iiae  (ftlang^d^  so  far  a^  to'bd 
fnconsiM^nt  ^H  CftrfstfaTrfty'itfeelfj'frtit  this  should 
obly  indtkce  tri^  to  asi^ertain  tlkHilfi  and'tb  keep  Readily 
hi  Vie#,  We  'ffne  bbj^tt  and  ttteht  df  We  Institution, 
Biiy6hd!this'co*mectiott,  wttW'Vh^  ibfhial  observance'^  bt 
lUligioh;  h<ywever,  fh^  VtitA^r^'  '6f  iMe  HtyspiA  "inhy  b^ 
Viewed*  in  tfie  %ht  of  ^rieiSal  'Diij)en!S^)i^fthe'Trum 
cmtairad  in  t/kc  Jfew  Test^arheTd,  Ifes  i^  theiif  iJhfefr 
erid'incwt  hnpoi^nt  Mde;  and  tf'A 'bfe'tfu*,  HitSi 
Otoe  of  th^  pbfposes  DlMnelyirttttid^d  fii  tHfe'fofeatli^ 
Of^th*  'Chtirch  '#as  tt\^  di^tienfeln^  (ffi^ti^se  tVuths^ 
attto  apt)dihtni^ikt  '6f  this  Ordei^  kaf  one'  at  the  lUeihodf^, 
becomes  an  obligation,  indep^d^nt  i^Ven  6f' Apostoli- 
cal ftii(M6^i  '6r  s^^ecfflc  rdle.**  •  'The  gfeat  cantidn*  to 
be  obs^ived  In'  tKc^^hirch',  'was;'^HWy  to  adhere  to 
«fe  vl^'  bf' ttkHihfirtets.'^  •nieJ^e-ir^^Si  cbritiniirf 
Dmt^tkm  preitetit^  ib  ¥h^'  Jewish 'Cbhv^rt/in  the  haMf 
of  fodMn^  at  tU%ibh;''tt8  ft  «xlst<<d  In  the  form«( 
Chhhjh  cf  Ood  ^  ahd 'iqtrafly  sb'tb  tW^  0*ntlle<Johverts; 
fh  thehi  IbH^  fainAiMtV  ^th  the  comipttbni^  of  th6 
B^\imi  Wdrld: "  'In'bdth,  the  Ministl^r  of  Religiofh  had 
be^re^rdcd'tte' thereto  of  -  communication  bctwecii 
the'  wlc^rtftii](>pi^  ^hd'  thfe  Being' #tirs(iipped';  WWeto 
Wdn  WKb  sMi^l^t  DlViiJe  instnictibil,  and  ih«  Deity 
INMh'^oiri  ft  v^s/  bupprbsed  to  proce^  But  Chrii(^ 
tknf^  Were  IM  without' aity  soch  Mediator  on  earth; 
fftfeir'lflgh'  Piiest  #as  nd  lotiffcr  trisiHe;*  iittd  thd 
Mered  IMord  tfair  the'onfy  mdde  of  sen^bte'comimi- 
frtcationWhl^ft  Tkd  been  left ;  Chrl^  was  se^n  no  more, 
tnd  theHdly  Clhbst  Was  no  longer  outwardly  manifi^ted: 
1^  Chtfsllai^  Mnisiers,  fherefoTe,  Were  deslgiifd  tb  im 
lh(^  organ  of  ihltf  Chmtb,f  hi  dhrperlMt^g'  (ties^  DMnd 
traded  ;  not 'themselves  the  oracles  ihid  sourcie^  of  it^ 
ibMsMoh.     '     •■  ■  ■   -"    "•  '■^"'•'"-  '  ■  -    .  "   .  • 

'That  f  he  Pi'Htiim^'Bl^Klops'cTtf  nVedTdf  tliemdcAvesnor  Biihopi. 
higher  character,  is  viiiry  plain  fro^  thH^or  of  their  lives; 
and  from  the  language  of  their  g^MhMl  ieeMtnid.    It  U 
e^ent  iktiiy'tihe  WffDiigH'bf'^Clciment,  Igriiktibs,  and 
P»lye«frp;ttaft^-the  ttihnr**Prtest,''  (fep«^;)t  "Vicar 


.'..f.  .'  M,',>   "\\- 


-Tf- 


TT 


••t" 


l»l>       |IW< 


"I  Tl  "1**'  'tf  't  "  1'"»  '     J?!'  !    '!i'"     ■  |"t»*'.   *  '>IH 


^Ch;i.i;».8i      t 


•lift' 


,\^\\ 


Ch..^rfil»j  >   t  . 


4  2  anwiO</|*-4h^iiM^  l^,,'(^0r9fttm*mjmm^^^i^9$kk^9n^ 

ikftWHrni^eiJ,  ^.l^^tij  rei>4er;i|ijnl^Uig^^,^^faWe^««wH 
tual ;  as  the  workman  cuts  'the  stooe  or  wood,  to  suit  the  parucular 
object  about  which  he  it  maployed*  -   • 

(  E.  g.  Luka,  eh.  sxi.  v.  14,  15,  *'  Settle  it  therefore  in  your 
heutfl)  Dot  to  mediUCeMbi^  what  ye  ihdl  answer;  for  I  will  iflve 
you  a  month  and  wisdom,  which  all  yoiir  advenarte^  sboU  t^  be  eble 
t6  re^t"  2  CkHnthiam,  ch.  xii.  v.^,  «J^fy  grtice  \s  sufficient  for 
thee ;  for  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  ;*'  tod  Ifae  like. 


♦  igiirtwe'sakRtfifMfafltrietl^icarrete^i'^.Witiieat fhese tberti  kee 
Ck^^kf'*  thet  is.  Ihe.  fQhifiM«i|i  9Kk^  vpM  ae  leeger  IbHI  die 
Object  of  its  institution,  whatever  oUier  eie«^  miglil  be  fi^bttituCe^* 
igp.eftftVa».sec;3.    "^  ^  \^    "^^  '  '        . 

^  rtthitfMMUs^thentMTfitfJi^/^'M  m'fM6kni,^ UtftAls ti 
lheGhM(<thtiirOft4f>'eiirpec^2.if-- *•   't    * '  * 

I  ,It  may  bi  ntcoMery  li^  rtet)&  W^mtt^  Bagliih  leMkr^  IM 
there  "are  two  Greek  words,  of  ver^  different  import  wMeh  wii 
franslale  iricHHcrently"  "TridilT^  ^f(tW  is  one,  end  is  the  term  ap- 
plied tvWm wfatefotteeit was* te flafiitfeeior otheiwiie>'te  uMiMs 
Detween  the  worshipper  and  the  Being  worshipped;  the  ethm^ 
intMtt^fiigwAv^^Ka  Bidet ;  end'was  ^^c'^^O'^AdSe  IftnMer^ia 
the  GhristiAB  Church,  wheeeiige  loreaei  enlillf^tlnni  to  such  dhM' 
tinction.  T«  Christ  alon^uader 'the Oeepei  diepeneatiett,  wis  1h^ 
term  /i^W  applicable,  and  to  Htm  aloue  it  it  applied  la  Ctie-  Ihm 


788T  .afl3HTA'l  «/i)BIffreO«  /YJ  MT  TO    !  OA 

^<^uJ><U»fVo»^AUi«^^vMN3net^t«6tt|M^  racter  of  the  CbralirafiraMlM1ft1)flaWAlM»v,^n,,li^ 


tiHl<'Wdi>  -^ie^MMfttfi  ■■^i^pMi'jikM  ittflnHwlMapii  andT  Polycatp,  "  Let  nothing  be  4MWe9i>WiS<mm 
IHkliilW.  "<Fi«j>HM!^  JfttemAto^  felj)4<|indlrdtt  bitaf^J  tittqH:|^  iBlu^vraKa»^mv^^\P'^l^m^ 
IM<6fB»trtMARtlur%<lMtri<hM>SMdil^uibtesMva9d'^  inaianl^nMi'|to.dM»i]  WtflwlAft  fSV>!>^%jnst'rfi 

these  presamednomore  than  the  Btatni^iM'WlaMJtb*':  wfewyfe.arigliiailhtliC'toWihoQ^'jlSlBrablW''^^^^^ 

,rAilt(JitAbl'4QettMid><lntlflj'4»'tliilill;  lliitawUittvarU  dJhirwi  nioreenUDiiftbla.:wiihti«(iMl^  ^<MN3W#jtbfil^ifimtWt., 
vaM«')t;(]tttf4ifciW«>C«KA:tij4fAdtr<tM  g^ml>din«blli<r.  ua>ileUreibai(tfiAU  iiiaMsifytimi^9mi»  wm, 

Oidw*.  y«t[[exiwiii'j«n^  •|«i<^'A^ISiib-<hiittoiiE;<ADoIj1tti«Bj>i  DrfghkotnB4eT>«iu  Gieiig|U«^<Vtwl^4t  il)^'?iWiKf<.%.l 
Et«M«n(:Rinaew,bftd'I>aiR<4wti«w<l'ici»a«rlni)l7<T  thjrt^t»Uick>>o^hMito>mJMnVitMt6fft'>tB4fiwn>9u 
tMH  l^llth4!»«'ifr(»l^ti(l''iioi>:oiiMii»W  did  enanitMii^s,.  anotl^j^i  We,  oqieotl  atvdrSi^ite'fifl^i^  ^^^^ 
ini&#'olF'>th^  ^tttWlltel^I^dHt»ii  uU,  ifi'^gkortjaio"  period*  audifibvent  itiutb*nt(r,«ki)F^a$A I9  ^jii^i 
term  indicatiDff  a  lower  order  thao  Uat"ar'2}iao«niA  osM  t&eiwdiiidiBhte'iCltfmh  IViVajbSWW'^l^^'i^i 
N«i«Tflltf)^,'ii  hulteeSh<iR>r«f)ftln(ed[iHl^  tltlsi««ltia  expediaBt<'i*>  cair4ivaiOhiHt^H<^j4to«,,pi%^.l(«Jll 
vrtih^  Wttt^HliMii^'iffiid'oMiiiHyHMMdMl'^JCvtat'''  to-fMKbf  'knd'^dianW<p'nt<klKi(tiP>wJt^T«'mT>«fft.' 
At>bsttMi'i"A9'-^siJ«alft»  e)^fl3atl&iv-'be«aiAb''^idii^:<  likvic-dutiDiy^iyl^direSDlBW-frfit^.^vtW^ef  A^MB 
nWMi  tMd'--tkar«"litHtD«t«dj  i|i».tlwJ}dtetiirtt-'k}l)ds']ctf>i  iniiin«r.e)e>g;<]i<wbiaU':iMuJd/g«^lM%^>H}  P^ifl^i 
M»fiitM916t■lDWI«MS'rS««iTed'l^)[Uv^rU(il■^ah(q■9>'  'At«  T^i»/'9B'iHvvavtai-paaat4.h:Tiii,-^  odl  ^?'.m  iGlitrn.v '-: 

apjteimiitJit  iHayitllfPhB>^(  beeifiht  efAyioii<^ftr'iolMi>  tnx)'&Ba»t[mseMxtfitii^[Ikul)«Afitb4!j^^]^n>mi|^' 
Qr-4ll'«tf'AiMelfvw-Offic««l'f'faieliJi*<lre^dftatMid9i-dk<<it  RAMtdjittv'«vtdcb-MW'M(ratidq^k]|iaWridiEVlhS^^J>w4 
tiUg«^>f«»bj' tt)ieHt<!f9ita)«A«l  ^MtDwIiMuiiipiiof itU'^  Jt4tt''tMMpb«dji]tiartirt<lm]llttHptel.iWrf[na<,0^c^>' 
NMriTesMbiehi'ievhfemlf  vBthpnAmideld  mulf^OAMSl'  chat^  «faiB>bffin,iundH-tU  B)jf.MiMM^«9)i#^' 
iit4<  tA»rvrai>*"4nMudM<miK(ef  41;  ^^:bM>"ff»vj  *n<-  Bfahbpi<nhd^hA  paittka  fiilik«p^)«MM^M^#t< 
Offl^ckdtithlW^BM7')^Uir«h«tl«v*«]QSt«d  bgt  dmmon  ^ty^  wei-^all;iportuvMt<;lSn4(ll«'>^r%$^-- 
brfore  they  wcpe  acpnwHoly  nftMid. — Among  Iha  Dm.      el««ce  betwnt^  thh  mcthbd  «rigiiH41jrifMmi<^  jH' 

(toqe  sof  ie  «%.)Hi»  air  i4i»tWPtM"ls  maj  l^  ^      thrt   faAw     Mafafa  Mad,  amdrigutlK  ilriqVflliliJMwffp' 

Wtho      BHy  dtttinguuh  og  tfl  4,     Wft  JWkd  «»     »e    of    CW»  h  sfthHi  u    (icbiMt)dTibnia«4riwiTKi^4,l»lM' 

mplojneRt    namgn  d  0  thest  Whttth       iro  Id  ii»  b.    dAi4  be  niuindtB<u>c&v  ifiiw    "-iiotilr  l,:'ji'/ilcr:">('  ... 

vf      y  ificatn       tl  imlK'  E^n^rally    A    he  smM       ^Thfl  PMtlc  R«  4faff  a  ^ttioU  qf-i  Jhfti¥tRr>fltWK!Ar% 

p£r  t^         ,  V  (}f>I       ^  ^op   H    1^^  ^d    r   tbe'fiiwfCM     Xhd  (^rtih    -mdrfifAQ  «£>^ftJ^'?tr'^*^^ 

attcndwbi  aa  tlM  swk.  tnafalophvfteMa  TBilBMt*<tfj^ri)rt)u)i(,iwEWMHi>^ 

Dtttot,.         ^&  pTMOipil  oped  <£  tkMe  .&mal»  Minuteis  tuw    mnfvOiik    be  MritbnM  Una«jg|<t|i«MiMrtMMiWilt>: 


_ — _       t>*tpemtttipGotpt  XtodbO  Jntfefl4.^m^««)TlW 

ru  Mttdnm    HqiOrtanI -tbaolU  KM^nt^  ^McW^-pW^ 

er^ora  oonvoneiU  ienhHjvi^^evi9e4ft'RK^t^ii^ 

f    UMttoi    ik  BAW^BysraftitkTbetmciidhifP^iW^^Wnf' 

0  y  bd  do  ^  byiraath^nn  h]WttBSltb»t4-  bJSi«*5' 

^  on  tiieWba  ai^^bMcarikitk^v^KfltArt'Wi'^ 

bwtbottoHiihvA!  ^riw  ta  %*  itoafW«(|i^  £;VWb 

It  OB  pTi     qI .    ,._ 

1  (b         B  ED.  T    «/? IJ    'A«-iI.^B-«»JflUW»«*W*^ 

e    P  es      Te         uto  «n         ^hT  »U>'t««ci(|I  ui»     A«t   ifa.     ■»  •wttWwfTW.^mfp'lW  ^ 

^     ^         Of  Si*t>l«tartiu    Mlv    8  d>    teppMitf;  4l*,ql»iMPllB«irWjftVi 


AGE  OP  THEmBOOTpiaiQAlJ  FATHERS.  7Wt 

Hlii<r»'J3<ltfcl«i<M«CWNi«Wf « .W|lllnb<i«ipe>Ml.ialinM<l  6»«»»l»»rlll4l><»<ll»l(»»t»tMHlA<|».l<^«rt|T»<,^(.a<.W 

■"^TTf^taehHisfa.'  add**)  toiii*i.ii>*ntota»»*)**>ii»«>i  *««iM>«iB»»*itoi*(»«*Ml)««<l«»*.it  w*ila^S»V 

"*•>    cMbiniiP»«*l«*tteS»l«P'«««'»n*'"*>'««*>«^« '»*»««**'*  **'*™''»^^  «  n 

'ii,!    Si)WWfc=lH®<«*S«''i>fJlll«™<»ti<'lto»*«'«Ili  'll»bIlnilh«,(i(l«>lllel«M»,).4«i»t»M*f'"*""»'lil    10a,i 

OHHs^t^tt^^9i}Baffl/ibl9y>b«>kF•e«ledJJUalsJ4flR')  tlm<mlA)ll JNlloAltttlfll  into  ;tlHi) QbtMtt'foilMfweMt 
c»*t«  AsiW*lB«*>'«M»f  c!l*IIMB«M*ll..ii«»«;A  c(oM>toMnHndK>lMim««i»9*  jti Jj*  .'.iBlWil.lo 

JO  Otirmt  a  noLtlon  of  tl!«.(i»*lt<IMHt>H**l«l»*i  Bdw|«ll«lldll.dkj««i^(t«»i»«Ilt«»iMl«4llntt'll 

'    "".;   AllSm'tS!irit«t'lie'm<^ll>ft*»il^''*l'V^>^  <*""  J«»1oiUBrl»«W  Mkgta9>l)kliijW>»iM«ill<MU 

p«W;'«<«iifi'»iV*i«('ia»tM««<«»'i"i>'™'i"dm'*»"i'  «i»elvi»iii«i«i>  *inai»oo,>9r»«iBiiB*»%iFq«iiSnii  »  ■ 
p™«b.s,    i)wK»>^,niirt!'«*wP*i«>'»»i'»w«*''»k  afi»f"  "!)*'  B»Tii«ti*ii;ail  dmiftwBui,  iMHtoiio  .mum 

wMWtto'RIiintM'A  ihtiCmfda^lidlUTiiAnMoia  Iihiliraliiiltet;UUIac<>(<iU*iSlMtfiia»iP(t|l«,Si)iMt< 
I>fbl#iiMM'$FllM^n^lpGAlnktMlJiiiifc<iIllHtai;«»iiw  ■»diih>iiTjrimilf**ifa  91II  aadi  siomon  fsinusyiq  9^r<i 

c*ii»  a  ife*M«'*ta'K  wii1<iiiioai»i«i»»i»i™)iii  ftnaUbinonMitt  nvKimtniMf  !«i»fwi»wlc«iiiu><*'™" 

Q<«i«l*i««IM«  itIlilMmilwiWlfB  oilm^oaurfillttrT  lqi|t]lttli>JM.«>l««-tll«BM><illl»  «fi««oliJuirtii|>< 

nSbrniii&iJMB  act»IIMl^MlMMlm^^^l•M^itM^t,^■•  i«|it.«f«»j!Saipn»«t»««»a  't/drntmiL^imma 

aiM''I&  MrtediMialKOt'llidc  IMqaa  pNokia«li>i»  suli|>iUii«  fA  ltoij>llll»il>lleoU«»lti«lMillJ)cl!ir  Itw) 
tMi^mtoik  <lti  Af«"«»4le.9tt<«rl]ioli  InatntetioB  vbald<[  congrnlioiii  .lAs  ifiliMttfloCiitlSWt^  Swo4i>i«<Atm 
b«"y^'4^^MUW<l:i:aMl    Dm*'^A'B*dit^iUtawd}to?o  Aiiiildk«<Se>OUn^  noil]  lobio  13W0I  o^niJ£3ilini  mT9l 

ii(H^«ie'«!t)4^"lilu*i0of  [tMiUtiiiekrtjf  911;W|4^>]  8adv«8[wlk«MidfUriMdw«l>«lij«ft]FiHliM(frwB  t^<b%w 

en^oLbiA  hrttiM^,'«b  tbfe  l«iWow>di#an!WLilfuQoi<lil  n^jlMilgf^eAmaitfTCiffiBMvib'  w>ltjtjtffi*tlemg^,Mteh 

pff^rVUtA",  kl'fiptiM^{^MltlWujiin^wthfvr'.tttayTd$)^  fikinAfiB|^UlJ«a4Mi)i|iM  MtnfhohwrMlliQIwdialbHtf  ftfllAa 

to  oarticulv  coses,  tho  general.^rimiplMiiaorilpilCf^-i  wfabt  iiB>ppi«psfal*i^<^.iiW'Minnwwuyj<&  j&owbffi<M 

orwTJWJ^«iaitf<tltVia-jatt^ing,-iyi<lw*V>nn1ftr     -  tailu-);pMbq(>90fiwntll«  ^blift  iIs«MTM  WAsr^^iUBpirtlso 

ttfe'1M^^''t6ev4'il>«>**^>i'>Br'>>i^^C^'^*<<leui|)rt  tiMtot>i«A<;^n«r^  sfiOfc^f  ibfdQtmVMi  WtnMHmfn 

cll»Wss  <o«Ml!ulfllt4a1hao>ob>i«l>l«.c«iKBII0I  mBt$flait^ma!bt<>»\llklfll^M9ll*t  M*  WHlIWi 

8epmt«i{iitMi|kyjWid^'altoth4i:Jtg»lidotciaf»di««iil  nMelil<Aqltom,tta«II%llV:hinfitllbfS>kD4'Mi^««Rq>i#:^i 

Dinnr        ofUtfdM)it««iMHM(tl«WM»ilii«ii.S9ifd4^ilieBUTj]isl)  tlM^tA^iMlflOn  lIildMtlti'lTkW  ^fli»<nHi(W<rt]M^4)PP0«^ 

fiomih*      d^i^,''M«Ki#'^«4^4bl^ssl]1io<)14;itinta£lDii)vM01I  tomayvaAnMil^  l)«cl)9hliJo«4«i*fn>difc48v>4«;  thfti 

mccommo-     ^^t  VrJ'McMllHdiatf(|H<lt»ItJU>i>tr<«04S'>Mst«BuUd.^  BpriUl[htejgiVOv««.Ml(nMitlht^iwMm«MW>%iAy>>Mm«J 

datioQ  »f      jjl^^  ijr'ttMgh[flMit))(Me  hddrvBedllj  aWBOttvaMiil       i-iH  lillrBiinmA .lumsn  ^UihijiIJi   juinyiKl  MUtad 

.l.ol«        tito'*iil«W«''«*t«<»i«»lt*li*d]».oU«»d»».»lk,*«)  Jjfc,!  J».S,5^UdilS»!Iil«l*««l«*l<(»l><tf»ll». 
bewti*.       nieUohTncal  theories  with  vWnkiiiaufiiticjtdiidiiMMb  uaSfandh  MUnMdlbjittolhvfsMsitrtifesll^ihsiwnilseA]*^- 

W«fl8a-»*«'lta»I»<«a«P»Koi*,^)lhdKlmli»»l»«HI  ^JOWgWJWfcOT^Jj^ijg'?,^ 
■  '    of™i««l«il«lb!r'>*''"01*'*"l>«™#'»'*>l^»''«>"r  f       1  .    - 

«dd'V«l!dMiMtt«<lJie'itt>p^'DfUwcNai.9Lltddbllcp4i*ii  ,^ 
Uilt>llM:^rtlKMir.ko>IWaaUileil.ltis.*>o(nMrwlci  10 
ijaft»tow'Wdld'«ettts«)il*rtapfa*iAoospte*Ad  tifiUtr  -  " 
pfAflieerf  by'hfc-f^felf  ChtinUa»inMJfKliQii..im  Uml 
mfAueM,'  dud  t<vetf tfta'pt^adicab  o£'dDW4<iondiBlieillv' 
thWtfttte,  ptoeeteVtho-iaote-fcmleaiiJiin  IJ»ad»io>l)»»V»v 
lAHMt  .WllflliO  '•«»>  odnttoHiiic^ildaul  «hol  Mi 
T'^^i£td  bf^^MWAaw^  his^,^iittstictHt[i3"in(ith,1  tttoo 
''4V  W'ttttHMKi-ibt'  ituseadtablfiiiwljMJiQts»<trl)«t>) 
UlA'i^  4l^"Jew^lM  ti^  oUndiDit  9laill^>Mti])iMU 

mboldened,  perhaps,  the 


addt^lA'l^  ^ 
plHMSofH 


«a;  iiiu  iji  luu^ 


u  eiM%f  i{Mt«!tdlH)f<^r«rnv  IbsSMtMJtsEnd. 
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H^tory.  aio^s  to  matterp  .of  loqal;  Kk4  P^<"4i/ur  jntep^  which 
oould  not  so  properly  \^e  introoiicc^  ia  ^  Semon  or  f^ 
Charge,. ri!\  is  raih^  surprijsing^  to.fixiil  90  eai^.  W^mq 
total  a  disufie  of  this  good  ((Id  pustom^ .  It  isf  p.VQoable^ 
that'/I^W^attetnpis  to  i^xhprior  to  jiostniQt«as  aPjceachfir 
would  1)f$  80  ititeresting,  as  the  opening  pf  the  s^pcesr 
give  packets,  for.  instaoc^,  ^hkh  .conveyed  to  ,^e 
Chiircbes  of  Asia  i(he  farewell  in]LUiction8,of  I^i^tiim^ 
aod  Polycarp'^  serious  yistructions  to  the  Pbilippii^]^ 
were, '  doubtleas,  iremeoiberod  better  .  i^  an  .  £|nstiev 
which  disdaino)!  not  an  allusion  io  ^onTersatipn^l 
matter^,  than  if  he  ha.d  bei^n  compelled  to  address  them, 
only  vfifk ,  ihe,  solemnity  of  the  Christian  Preacl^.f 
Clement,  whose  ^rst  Ejmtle  tQMe  CorinUiiariM  is  pecr 
haps,  on  the  whole,  the  mpst  valuable  pf  the  Rejpaains 
of  the  Apostolical  Fathers^,  seems  iiot  to  hf^ye  beea 
sensible' of  this  advantage,  in  Uie. method  which  ha 
nevertheless  employed ;  and  his  Epistle  is  therefoi^  % 
Treahse^r  compared  with  an  Apostolical  Ep^Ue^  CQ|d» 
dryly  ^s{e6iatie,  and  uninteresting.  It  is  sciuroely 
possible  to  devise  a  4>€^ter  pethod  of  appreciating  St. 
Paul  as'  a  writer,  in  tHis  particular  department,  as  a 
writer,'  naoiely,  of  Public  Letters  to  Bodies  of  Chris- 
tians; than  by  comparing  with  Clement's  his  o¥(n 
enerfi^etic  tlpikles  to  the  same  Church,  written  on 
nearly  the  same  subject.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  allowed,  thai  Clement  was  writing  in  the  name  of 
the  ,Cl^rcb,  of  Rome,,  and  addressing  a  Church  not 
peculiarly  his  cliarge.'  Now,  it'  is  out  of  this  latter  cj^- . 
cuinstance  tbat  an  EpUUe  deri¥e9  itia  most  interesting 
todies. 

It  was  thu^,  then«  that  the  Primitive  Chi^rch  fulfilled 
its  office  of  dispensing  thelVuths  of  the  Sacred  Record^ 
through  the  agency  of  it*  various  Orders  of  Ministers. 
They  Read  Publicly  the  word  of  God ;  they  Preached  it ; 
and  they  sent  it  to  the  absent  by  Letters.  Of  the  mode 
of  appointing  these  Ministers,  some  account  has  been 
given  in  a  preceding  pai^  of  our  work ;  enough^  per- 
bi^,  for  our  purpose.  It  does  not  appear,  fitMn  the 
remaina  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  whether  the  pei^ 
ftmnance  of  this  rite  required  a  Bishop.  8til]»  as  thia 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Jerome,  Cbrysostom,  and  suc- 
ceeding writers ;  and  noticed  by  tbem,  aol  as  an  innova^ 
tion,  bat  as  a  settled  usage:  thei«  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  its  Primitive  adoption. 

The  Revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Clergy  in  tl^s 
season  of  the  Church's  poverty,  appeaxs  to  have  arisen 
fiFoaa  the  coatiniial  ecwtributiona  of  the  Laity  in.  each 
Cinirch  ;  aided  in  some  instaiices  by  the  accuasulation 
of  a  fond,  the  jirobable  origin  of  whiclv  in  the  Apostolic 
davs»  has  been  i4ready  suggested 

The  Catalogue  pf  the  Bidiope  ordained  bv  the  ApQ;»- 
tks  is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  as  tollows  : 

I.  At  Jerusalem :  James  the  Apostfe,  and  Simeon 
the  son  of  Cleopas. 

Authorities .  Unanimout  testimony 9  especially  thai  of 
Jerome,  EpiphaniuSyChrysostoBo,  tke  author  of  TAe^pos- 
toHcat  ConatHttHonSy  Hegesippus,  Clemens  Alexandrtnas» 
and  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  as  quoted  by  Ensebius. 
Antioch.  II.  Antioch :  Eooduis  and  Ignatias, 

Baroniys  conjeddres,  that  they  were  contemporary ; 
one  for  the  Gentile,  and  the  otbct  for  the  Jewish  por- 
tion of  the  Church.  But,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
is  not  a  very  likely  arrangement ;  when  we  consider,  that 
one  of  the^great  efiortsof  the  Apostolical  founders  was  to 

•  8m  ^h.  si.  and  xiti.  of  thv  £>itf/^ 


Kerenne. 


Bisbops  or- 
dained by 
theApostles. 
Jerusalem. 


aiDalgi^Q^  Jf^^'^Q99^:Uit0MBQmilA,mi^f^^. 

pre^eryc^.tbp  ain%i,Df  ,the  fipiriu  *  They  are  j|ipei6iit«d  f^mC 
as  successive  Bishops  l^Ais^biiiSi  Iheadoiet,  JUkias^  ^^ 
siuB,  Origen,  and  Jerome.    At  the  saiae  time,  the  ex.  ^^v^ 
pedient  might  l^Kve  bacome .  jOi^oessary  for  ^.ti^ie  at    ^"' 
Antiocli,  as  appears  to^mve  been  the  case  at  Koine.        ^  ^ 
m.  Sfffff^f)^;  Polyca^p.,,     .  ,.   -.  .•  ■,.  t  ,.....„-.,       ^^ 
Auihgi]ji^ea:  Jerome,  Ireiiimi.llte^U«%,fiivwbii«i»    j]^ 
^y^  Epljiesttar. Timothy.  ,.  .    ^.   ■•;  •„  ,:,,,.„.,.  ,,  Epia^ 
.^eeJ^^f^fr^AFflBTq^ioAcuf*.  ,:  -jmc    -yw,  .i-,,:-,  ..,. 
.,  ^uthoriAves*;  .JSos^ii^  Chri^iqslmii.Epiplmia^idn 
rWfft  WlW7  *«J^«WW»,4he,A»th<».rfI*eP««Wii^ 
Zl»nptA^|i^vPbft^«4V9i  w^,.T^eo4piiH».«iiibo.ipLpraiMs 
himself  siiigt4ariy,ieiuwht,^yiag».  v  thathe^es.Aiabsp, 
under  ►til^f^^i^le,^  an  .Apo«tl€|.,''*  ...         ,    „ 

The.  sawa  anthorit^,  .Eupebias  maksi  bo^i  MeUo* 
politans.  ,  looker  f^opts  this  vieWf  in  ,h|i  Eccles,  J^tNl^. 

VI.  Athens :,  Diooarwa  ^  A9^o|H»ffit)e^saAPablitt»AihM. 
Quadratus.  ^    .  ,»    ,|  . 

Authorities  c  DJooysins  Birtipp.  of,  Coi7f)&«»%.«riia 
of.  the  Hod  century,  ^fuoM^,,^y  EusfbiDs^  It  VM 
Quadratus  who  presented  an  Jpiiog^  |^/thef£iwp«n« 
Wadrian.     .  , ,.,    ,;       

VIL  Philippi :  £^>aphroditttf..   .,      .      ,„  ,,.        .«* 

Authority;:  Theodoret*.  ...^  .., ,  .  . 

Vl|I.  Rome :  lanns^  Anadet^s*  and  p)fpm^t  •     "^ 

The  order  of  succession  in  theae  tbre<^  u^iuyt.vei). 
easily  deiemiined.  Ii^enaBiis,  Te^tnllian^  f^liriilpstoio^ 
Eusebius,  RutBnua»  Jeroniep  Op^aiua,  £|»piNEmiui,.«id 
St  -AWin.  all  obtain  iiQ^ces  wj^eh.ia»y;b€^.|^6  in- 
quirer. Tnemost  probabkiinQdaof  spilmgthedibiul^ 
is,  thai  in  the  distnicted  state  of  U^e  Ckmb  ntcBoiBe^ 
the  f^anne  j^iecessity,  wfa^:h  ^fpq/mnd:  the  ^eare  both,  ef  St 
Paul  and  St.  Peter,  namely,,  the  aversion  of  .the.^Mruli 
party  to  )iie  great  Gentii^  Apostk*  ]i|igiitil)afec«flwd« 
division,  pf  that  Churoh  inta  iirtk/Sof^^fe^.^f^*^ 
oompjased  qhiefiy  of  Gentiles^  Linua-migbi  W*  ^ 
appointed  by  St.,Panl«  and  s»Qoead«d  by..ABi^^^i 
over  that,  consisting  of  Jews  cbiei9iy,  piemaat4ai(^ib>vtt^ 
been  appointed  by  St^  Peter*  .  As  .Clepeid^.i^vei 
linus  and  Anadetus,  and  by  that.  tiiiifi4he,ipirit  of  dis* 
sension  had  well  nigh  ceased 4  the  Chureti.wss  prpM^i 
fsonited  apd  again, became  one*  as  it  originsUy  ns^- 
when  St.  Paul  first  wmte  aadpr^chi^4i<^  ^M*^  ^ 
thus  Clement  became  the  first  sole  Bifihop^ ,  H^nam* 
tion  of  Eosebiu;B»  tha^  St  Ps«a  and  St  j^fter.srem  j«iM 
founders,  favours  this  view ;  which  is,  hofweter,  wtlyeGt 
to  the  ol^ction  above  mticad*  m^acti^gw^MBiipilv  gr^ 
atAntioch*  .  i     .t  •. 

IX.  HierapoHp^:  Papias. 

£(e  iras  aoispiple  of  St  John,  and  co^tenipQiwry  wt^ 
Ignatw  a^d  Polycfurp,  Although  .t^ieirefiNpe,  tk^is^o 


■'«  ii 


'*»  »■>. 


ii[i .  ii  I  ■■ 


•  See  toB  (iM  quolatiBD  above  given  -ftom  St  Ambrose,  ftiklltelf 
ciioag*!,  indeed)  t&at  XHnethy  was  o^tod  aa  A|KMrtls,,iMSaate  lM<bf 
Su  J^VjX  to  '^rrpsaiB  over  i^  Cjwiielf  at  Epbesos ;  aad  itfu.]!*^ 
rabeequentlyi  to  avoid  the  connision  between  Ajpottlee  of  Ckriit  km 
thaie  Apoetles  of  His  Apostles,  that  the  latter  were  called  bv  a  sp^ 
nrmofh  term  Abgels/o/MeaseogWs.  Usd^lMs  title  9L  JdUrWpwa 
of  theniathaiifprftilliMit.  '  This'thlesl^masthafO'MR^lufatrOB 
o<9eetiotv  because  ^plyiag,so#[^ficid|f  ^  |i^  «aMaitbly  Mesposgv^ 
and  still  more,  wlien  the  eoccMsion  iff  Bishop  Ifi  fs(y^^bc48ecs  bf" 
gan  to  take  tolace,  knid  a  new  Bishop  was  &ot  neceasanhr  »eki  to  Pf*^ 
ovn*  a  titw  Stoe,  and  ceasea  therMbre  tbbe  donslderea  is'^'Ii^fat « 
aWeSKDfet,  'Apoioey  wr  Aitgtl«"  t^wiptrtMtimiuk 
now  thoichie^or^idf  one  which,  el^imfd  rs|>ri»*nd  Woi 
ral  trwitioD  \(9p  sad.  pevman^at  .adoptvw  ef*  th^  titia 
SujkerintewlanS,  , 
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Hiitory. 


dlreci«88«rtiorf  in'tmcitnt  vMmb^  of  his  being  ordaiiiM 
by  the  Apostle,  th«vs  is  eitery  reason  to  rank  him  with 
theothers.  •  See  Ikimbos  and  Jenmie. 
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'  %  Propagation  ofiAf  Faith  by  Missionaries.  ^    ; 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  then,  were  tiie  re^faur 
and'i^ipohited  agents  of  etery  Church;  for  dispensing 
the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Record  amongst  its  metn^ 
bers;  each  according  to  his  Office*  It  was  one  great 
paiipose<foi>whieh<lieChuvch  was  fbunded,  to  dispense 
the'Trtrthssd^kftrasiedteit!  andfhe^nstttiitfon  of  these 
Ordev^'Wasone  of«the  principal  means  iemployied for 
abebM  j^ishhig*  thitf  object.  But  this  duty  of  the  Church 
and  of  its  Mmistera,  would 'have  4i«eii  tery  imperfectly; 
and,  (if  one  may  say  so,)  unconstttittkmally  performed, 
if  their  laboorS'  had-  been  limited  to  their  respective 
Societies,  or  to  llhrlMiaas'  only.  tOne  of  the  marks  set 
on  the  NewOhuitil  of'God,  lo^i£stlhguirii'  itftfom  his 
former  holy  People,  was  its  Universaiity.  Dh'ectly 
opposed  to  the^^octple  on  wbfdi  iM  Je#&K  PbUty 
WW  instituted^^af  pehidplt^; 'toamely,  of  is^pari^on^ 
guards  by  a  ifbffi»^i#«ric''fo'!tttrileitt^  otild  elaborate^ 
thai  it  could  never  have  afford^  a  ftee  admissto4  to 
the  great  mass  of  Maidthid^-^^dhpetitiy  opposed  to  this^ 
was  the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  '*  Ob/forth  into  4U 
fam29,  and  pMchlfacr  Gospel Wste/y  cfeafuiv.'^  What 
was;  peri^aps,  mote  effectual  tob  (hiiii  formal  precept,  was 
tite  genhis  'and  <ehat«todr  of  the  Institatioh.  The  sepa^ 
iMon  of  the^BiViiie'wbrship  fWnn  anybheTempl^,  or 
YatsX  poiirtbf  a^sc/Ciation ;  die  substitution  ot  Frinci- 
phs,  ^  Wht^h  Baered  Sddetite  may  be  formed  to  any 
extent 'aM  nOihb^,  itistiead  of  the  establishment  of  any 
one  Apdfety^*^  teniova!  of  all  necessary  ordhiaaces 
eMiiMftked' with' 'the  customs  of  any  one  People,  or  the 
peculUifrilieH  of  any 'one  cthidate,  dr'eountry ;  all  qiiali^ 
^ed'tKe-  *new  ^iMspenSatioifk^  for  a  Un^rersal  one:  On 
IIIM*,  ^he^,%hb  w«re  ihtnMed  ^th  the  'New  Testae 
meht,'«h«^pftttnMibn  of  this  object  by*  all  le^tabafte 
meaniT'Wii^itariitressedi  ^'well'bythe  character  of  that 
hotv^IMpostf/as  by  oe  s{^ecial  ptec^ts  it  conveyed  to 
tfaem."  Bten  'complete  success  was  promised  at  some 
iadcMite  period; '  io  ^MMiate  the  efforts  of  every  Age ; 
wWeh,'  without '  the  Massaranob  of  Prophecy,  might  still 
sMki,  -in' the  Ordiiiary  conrse  of  PhMdenoe,  never  likely 
tobe  ftffly'saeeeslifel:  Befok^  GfariKt's second  condng, 
wi^  knotr  that  His  **  G  osptf  niust'be  preadied  to  all  Oie 

"It  i^  Iti'  the-  AairaetSf  of  propagMbrs  of  the  Ufw 
Faidi,  that  ^  Inspirsd  Teachers  of  the  Word  are 
dnefly  presented  to  our  view  4i^  Voly  WHt ;  as'  it  W^ 
uMeM.iildt'^lefdkiiiicttKiMic.'^  Bat  the  duty  of  to- 
taftiifelg'thfe^Sanie  itetetef,  (as'idid'  all  Mitaistttttl 

At^\nm  \  iliMiiliMil  ail  ihni»  ITntniMiiit^ii  mk§mmtmftmm       Tlk* 

Minifitees  of  the  Primitive  Chuasb  wara  nai  osdj  en^ 
ployed  in  eeaciiig  aS  home ;  hot  were  sent  abroad  to 
plteC  tfie  Fitiifa,  and  to  gi^e  firedy  that  gift  whidi  they 
had  firieely  received. 

CiMMMraiag  the  pemead  lafaoun  of  these  oariy  Mi»- 
oionairies  tfam  isBueh  lUde,  aad'Bo  nseans  of  sepa- 
fvtiiig  frdm  it  whSMtcr  may  be  tme.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  Tib  doubt  better  ibr  us,  that  we  should  only  know 
ti^r  history  by  its  resolto :  lest,  in  oar  admiration  for 
HieSaiBlaaiid  Martyrs  of  Christ,  w«  ahodd  forget  to 
give  xne  glory  to  Uoo«  ftn  no  ease  is  tnis  temptatiOB 
more  strongly  i^t,  Ihan  fn  comcmplating  the  adventu- 
rous course  of  a  Missionary.    Even  although  he  may 


perform  no  *•  Signs*  and"Wbnders,'*he  seems  to  dis-  Age  of  the 
disturb  the  established  course  of  the  worli  Ancient  AposioUetl 
prejudices,  natioiial  habits  and  1n6tit^tipn8,  falj'  i>ero^  "9^^^%. 
him ;  the  very  passions  of  men  seem  to  be  cast  o^t  by 
his  word;  and  liis  work  itself  looks,  in  every  Ajre.  the 
result  of  Miratle.     '  ,      .^  ^  r  v? 

Much,  Itoo,  of  What  Is  recorded  obncerning  the  Plant- 
ing of  the  Primitive  Churches^  has  b<^n  yujated 
tfnrough  the  ambition  of  every  Church,  at  son^e  .period, 
to  refer  its  ori^n'tb  an  Apostle;  or,  at  least,  to. one 

Secially  appointed  for  {\A  establishment;  by  ^  Apostle. 
ehce,  doubtless,  ihany  of  the  worthy  succeasprs  of 
God's  Inspired  servants  have  been  robbed '  of  that 
grbtefoi  tribute,  which  Posterity  would  still  gladly  pay 
to  thehr  2real  and  fidelity,  in  the  ci^te  of  the  pbsjpel ; 
and  a  general  statement'  only  remains  to  be  giveUf  ,91 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  undistinguishable  labouiri 
of  the  Inspired  and  Uninspired  in  tkie  Primitive 
Church ;  immslinguishabley  we  mean,  beyond  what  clue 
i^  afibhied  h^  Scripture.  '      ,   V 

A  siniilar  rivalry  ahiong  the  different  parts  of  every 
Clu-istian  couutry,  bf  Europe  especifilW,  to  be  fore^nost 
or  aiOdng  the  first  who  Were  called  and  elected,  ,^i^4?rs 
it  lio  less' difficult  tq  ^certain^e  precise  places  Whereia 
the  Word  was'  planted ;  ev^n  in  countries  ^concerning 
which  the  xn6ki  certain  testimony  is  preserved,  that  they 
Were  visited  and  pat^ally  enlightened. 

'  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  PVancie,  Germaay,'  Great'  Brj-  Their  pro-^^ 
tain,  and  many  other  parts  pf  {^urope^  have! each «om^  S^*** 
authority  to  t^ace  ibdr  first  conversion  to  AposUes,  or 
their  inunediatefuccessors.  The  labours  of  St.  Paul  ai|d 
and  6t  Peter  at  Rome,  give  much  reason  for  suppos- 
ing, that  throngho^|;  Italy  Chriatianitv  ^on  found 
Converts ';  and,  thai  t^e  settlement'  or  a  X^^huaqh  iii 
Spain  was  contemplated  at  least  by  St.  Paul,  long 
before  his  death,*  his  owu  words  bear  testimony.*^  li^n 
cedonia  and  Greece,  and  the  reception  which  the  Gos- 
pel had  met  With  there,  iihder  St  PauTs  Ministry,  need 
not  be  mentioned.  In  Asia,  too,  we  trace  itq  progress 
on  Inspired  authority  from  Judea  to  Syria,  and  from 
Syria  through  Asia  Minor.  How  far  the  labours  of 
Paul,  Barnabas,  ahd  their  attendants,  were  followed  up 
by  those  who.  Inspired  or  Uninspired,  strove  to  tre^ 
in  their  steps,  we  may  Jiidge  iirom  the  accounts  of  Ire- 
nsust  and  TertulUan,}  both  writers  of  the  Ilnd  cen- 
tury, and  both  asserting  that  Christ  was  by  that  time 
worshipped  throughout  the  East.  Even  to  India,  in- 
deed. His  name  and  worship  must  have  already  pene- 
trated, if  ,EuSeblU8  be  correct  in  stating,  thai  Fan- 
tenus  fomid  t^ere  a  copy  of  St  Matthew's  Gospd^  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  left  by  St.  Bartholomew,§ 
If  we  turn  our  eye  to  the  condition  of  Afiica  in  those 
times,  it^  woiild  be  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that  ^ 

*— K^^  111  I  i  t     I         ■  M^— ^^  l^—^W— 1— i— ^^  ■  I    I 

*  See  RonuuUf  ch.  xr.  v.  2^  28. 
^  h«n»i<iMSra'SfiBrfa  UbwL.  e.  ISl 

T<rtaiy«Q,  od^  v/Mcwk  c»  7. 

JB^usebii  Hiti^  Ecc,  lib,  t,  C*  )>0  ;  Jeropi.  GKo/c^gr.  Scrijji.  Ecc. 
e.  ^6.  Mosheim  supposes,  Chat  RusebTus  meaot  this  not  0/,  the 
Indians,  b'ltt'fyf' cfcftaia  Jews,  fHio  were  fnhabitaots  of  Arabia  ^eliz, 
(see  Eqc  Uitt,  vol.  L  pi  '149.^  Thtscettainly  is  not  iaipUed.  Euse- 
Mps  eotf  etates,  that  the  booa  sras  wnttea  in  Hebrew ;  and  it  misht 
DosfiWy,  tbatt/oie,  have  been  a  copy,  not  originally  designed  tor  the 
IndiaDS,  but  left  will)  them  by  their  Apostolic  |ii8sioDary«  because 
he  had  none  ra  their  own  language.  Or,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that 
it  might  have  been  even  aa  Indian  IVansktien  made  by  Bartholomew 
for  their  use,  and  written  byhin^  in  Mibrew ckaraden,  (whieh  they 
would  easily  learn,)  because  more  £ynittar  and  more  readily  used  by 
him.    The  Greek  is  'EC^siWr  y^^ift^m^tTh  rmf  Umr^min  »mrmXu4mt 


cj'xMQ     ,^ji|a||,afty,^>ioi^  inters  of  WO  ycMMuf  Atemiwiim    ifeh^iiAppMunnB^Iof^^ifirtiiiitlittgw^  E^ii^ 


.to 


ID. 

jvttl,^£a4il^iatf»Udti<fi»  tke>iiairiy  and  BtHdng  kKtera^t  ^  he  .mMly..tiihxpttf  **Suti  '}Ai«?ipoiilM  w^Bmh    \si 

#^P0  jie«lQii«i0fforlalO  propa^Mlo  it»l>»otlinlM Ahroa^i^  Jui>iAe«B  d^r%ean<jda9d0]ylbe  appUl  iai^Uk  Jnm  dmn; 

And#ipwha|)a,j  tman^mm^i  <Qf'  theirs' Idumn  Aiigbt:  at  ilfl(f8  shauU  bt  ihi^tencd^tfaeBetriilM^l  ab BwhOinMyii; 

|tbi9  dlt]F4lM«4ieQiajjied^>«ii^(itr>iaod'8iUWs8Big;  bfuviiklik  and  that  they  were  shortened  for  the  e\Mimk^R'M) 

1ppai|>fiifi4.  ivith'  louff  o»m«'iv<  ndght  ^hatv  esUpiated^iha  .m  Tha*'  BAtfoMi  aas^QtBjnwitliiwhiebMii^wMdtGlris. 

HflfctofnUoie  land  difini^tietisiimBtAikcea/ontCbanhoi  4Mini  ilr(idd)alHHt3lttvei  Itf^kddfiaa^dmm  fODt^  MphMc 

49^  didS»fOt)yn6itiiaied4'^nrhileothoaaiwhai  aoiT'/situiii  4%nftO'r<amifthes^(£nF^  iite  tadaniauntftwa 'fofitftLwi^MK 

4ftriMts«»iiiDighitithairp)JMeD'>tbcaMdlveB  tfaa'<a9eM<'af  a£  rtofrtwBptmiati^.havki'iM^lflnrfa  MauaitlMiv^at 

miifsf^tungiuotkaai', had  tiiO'iGo^pelibetiir.pnttohed  .vUcbHafBaid  ta>8dai  on(ihlr>iiUMivoftanh(  MinOe 

14»  Apostolk)  porkyjn  jBub  €lHistbNik7  thfietcdim  oc«w  .ficstoahfakfedf  anrkfoth^uainlalrtkMipiBk  iaHka^tAm 

m^iMm  in»GEigypt|f  mord'Clvaei^haii  didi*tba  l6raeH$iah  loii^iie  Mcond-iai^ithe'tfaM^Hiiii^ilMiM^ 

Kaith  fi^l(old4  dli;w4ht  £)rlh  irom  AlexundMia'tadti^  a^eqpta'ivfaitii  ^tfmat'wpiiijipfadaciavlberalaitt^ 

Hrtited  ivnttttjrain  'Philosophy  «f  «i^  lDfiNlf;{t and'^thft  ^Ulkyaa^  the'.slo#-a|iptarhigdiigii(df  tteflbs  ofi|ia4n 

ivafihiptof  jtiK>oDe>trtie'God  tmani^aim  odnf^irleditrto  -MeaipeK;'  '^iot  thfc  Itflh  lhat'iiaU|elh^ni<ti«inMi(!iiitde 

miBoljdi9van^iii^*^9k6  dao9efoiis»<l)taaiiseftio»lota{^  '#Bm»prapoi'tia»afaty rfeat^liHb td 'ahJJyhtJewBriBMp^Md 

tprcaa^^Biibk^.  aiidi]|)alpabla  ih  i«i  d[)SUtd]i)^'bttt>{Mlil.  (to't»ait'ior«ketag«id-of  tkdir  Atiiattnra^ 

tUat  qMitual^  pfailosofltolit  '"        "  '    *'    <*''  ^""'  •  ptriiilendentte'of'thr  MM-'anaboaUlfaitia^Sl^ 

oiilti^fwiid  be  min^to  nqiiir0"inta>tba'  tMafts*  ^ti^B,  ^'tiie  <a90at"piiukat^lMiiliai''tbeaiterte  mrvM^elyitoiif- 

Ii^ithich «€Wifll«nity'ni4iattiiaadf  its)ttriig«fk^ tMththb  vi^ffeHOei^Mi  tUprdtateeA'dld/of  Haavchv ^Aitiaitte 

9Mrin'«fqthis;si(ev)d«iM0id  dcher  guined^  or  tocrtgnMittd  uMitof  hMP'idsampl»i^'courfla(''kbef'bdMkl'hihi:kte 

la  tliete  wvcval^Oouiklrlcsi?  'thudi  hitfre'to  alteibptf  fm  ^Msxift  to  tiieiibig^rytVift«heriJmri^'«ad  tlte'€banli>ia 

iiidtatiyia  etfdi  aipaiinte  Ghibdrvr  Olty?  <faattthei1iiai»  lierMdtt*  dbli^iMlfsaMeidji^a  q^aTaii^thebBhlDy. 

hone  GhwfthaB^'thlbifkta^'tif '«ibk!h'ha$  beed'^<«iileh  'ODhai  gcaiiral'i«te>^st;»vthtrelbrai'{whUAir<^aa<^]Bai'ln 

mareckMeljr  eiMiaectfedi timn 'theikw^l,  iHth all  Chvi^iati  /Syitieon's.aleaUoii; k^silj^akptiHiiad^  ixKi^iilyto^tiie 

aadiettoB  in*  all  Af^'thaftaiiy'ttaiiceA^  whtohnnfay'bie  ^iMppiMiltoav'thtot^wvIioi^ffil^piiiGtaii^ 

^ieaited  of  tlM4r'  Pritai)lH>e''^Dndft2oti;  'fti4ym«^t  b«*Uttao-  of  fulfilment  to  the  Christians,  as  if  the  eTMsfUcdiiled 

Ijqiftabla.'i  >  Jenxiaiektt Is,  ofebuM^i  otte  'df'thibe* •'"<'-'"  had  al»cfady'tidcM»plao»^  »'»  ^uttm*  ..ifi  ..:  .if,,  -  ^/ 

'til  'i< 'i'ltit  •     iti' -1.//     w<       ..I,  .1.    )4.i(   ii>  >>'«('  hu  : /'BbHv^tt»theiiappdiaMQiit  a^lflyiBebit(»dnd((tiiB'i«ir 

o.oh    tH  <  .>n|MfVbtf^AMfi^itf  Jbtilfeifiln;'  »  "'"^  '  •"'  -wbkfa  added  fav 'Che ^Muolioni of  <lhr  Holy CKt^r*  da 


St.  Jamei* 


i.i^--«Ui.<i''A' '•>  4i"^oT'     •     At!         '^' f' iN^^ '' '-'    '  ''^j"       f «dkuitf 'Of  dief'lMKftBvdfBJnari>f -<aisi  intiirttaltdifeaensifcDS* 


UMthe  lut  extrenity  of  bope^dcAfirtd:  '<Tk<rtSe«a^ 

^Kole  CHris^an'  wbrftt  abOut  the  succession;'  Aposttes,  -^j^  ^nMOf  njteUd  the  ctaitn.  .bfa  Sp?»te*M* 
fiii'd  other  eminent  (fienVambng'tileir  coadju'toi^;  Ve/e    «ll*.'«i<yMoM«tiii.telj<dutog'tO  ^•'^•af^*?***^ 

fteseiit  ai  thVelection;  U'aiaing  bf  the,-rWiceV  "In  1*'^?^^  !^.''*°.'*^*':;''^'T'^T!!2!I^'!^^ 
this,  as  in  several  Jioi,  of  the  Christtaii  world, it  this  rtteWy  knd  anttenly-tndni^  aU=^ipttre«W.  ■  fr  ^ 
..'..>'■,  wf.  ■.  'IT?;.}  ■  .  .'•:.■•.  -  flip  nn^;„i'  „  •wit)e«*«0!i',  that't^^ei#••Ai»eng«»'wooI*«Bb«l■^d«•«■»• 
,me  operauon    ,„£^.^.^  dk»u*i"of  Hfeweni"  fibirt5«itii'he«w. 

^"MtiM'of  >wt«iig8<^e<Mliaa,  aafaii>w>'TaaatNW 
nppT«saed»htttt«a  tdthvlloiiMoivifaff  •olvtiwfint 

„.^™  »..«    .,    „.   V-     „  .^    „—  —^ V,  ^      _    ilofre*«ft"U«"«rtiote  of- JidwlMtt  *»•'■•*«•« 

ftpprpach.ng..io,  .  .ts,  .ac90.a,phshffent.§     In  th.s.  the   .^jKel^^iSLbt^  ^' 9M^i  ,.«*- 

I'  "*  6y  thtf  Mid  Of 'tb»  ritd't^tiiry  tliW  propbftlim  idf  CbHitiaMi  in  drew  nearer,  the  sig^s  of  the  end  of^^tMl  ^fcmAi'M^ 
G^rVkagt^^  ^y\kaxnen^\\A^^^%  ^  ihm^  inif^x\A^  jj^  b^n  discerned,  and  have  been  reeoided  even  by 
i!!!.?.!i^jV^tri±^^^^^  unbelievers.     Bu^Ule^^iriU  arth*t>««ever's  faith,  was 


^+  Consult  Cavers  tJfe  0/ Justin  Mqrtvr,  WKosc  remain*,  as  V^Il  to  wait  for  the  last  siffn,  which,  humanly  spcakipg.  was 

«Ji  thuse  6f  Ortg^.  abound  54  Plafottism.  -       '  ^'                 -     ^  ^lo  put  it  dut^W  Md^bWC^^  tbiSbaJM^f*   -^NtitMtt^^ 

Hi  A:iUniUriosiMMi|».n  thoCoB^doa  10^  for  ibopiwCWatUai  Homan  stiritfarf,  •*  the*iboiiiihaif6W  t^OkMiBiiC^ 

«f  Jflnw^em, M  n.proyWpn-  a|UD»ti »  DfodiotMi  naimt«/  ,3«  — 

0  Besides  the  Prophetic  signs  given,  it  .was  expressly  ^e 

•*lhis  generation  shall  no^  pass  away,  until  all  these  Mfngji  ue  rap.  '^ 

•Iktf."'  Matt.  cW. arfV. "r: 34 ;  Miirk, «h.  rili.  v. 80 ;  Ijukc, ch Jjod.         •  M«tt. «l»w «xiv.  v.  22 ;  llv k, cluxJiL».20,       ^- 

\i-92,     i<    >            t.        .              II    .!.    I         . ..  V     >  f  Matt. ch.uiv,Y..l,&i}  l^ci^  cb^^  7.14 ;  l4|ke,ck.xa.T. 20. 


AGE  OF  TIffi  aV^SF&mdkL  FATHERS. 

Fna       iB«EM'"rflfa'AeliK^fd(fcitoai(rf'ilbikPi«raut(|>BBU«t  «dUMlibh  %ulte^<Kk)l  tnifayijiiri  1»tuloitain^<'4r' 

^°^      th»C«fMtml,.iiatiddiititiB9^tfai*'their«iait«oaMtlNls.fe  9puis)iit>therifitwaall,IomtaelBi4«!dl  SiH]^Kj''l/B'dt% 

^™-      aLoa«B4i{iMmMli;'kDd.b(i*^f(kKtditQni^tlwJriitg«,  ^AarMte^wudbtiHctibiididipgrwMMl'WMa^toe^^ 

,^.       andMlire,tkyMfcpite>rin5gnenti<wiwnIirtlifa>li]MrtiH«i  Mdabnld«l1iuMwttjnBMlniI(<tb-'*Hri*VK<(i)Mt'iAM«h     V^' 

tJuvMitb.  ■«KapK'   inWin^ityrtar >«&%«  wuiBUWitiUeh, -tteiofc  jmi«K.^j<1DiMiaiiyvSo«iet^>  «BthUtihaA^^tl«it%r-«hoMM,      i^ 

irtwinm  ;l)«)iipN^-kf.HBdDdiMr  Mbi]hed  thBi&iB^dliJwonqaa-  fo^ttewrdilitoy^TteidM  a«<wtoaatimi,9W«^MVlhM^ 

<l>«Cii;.     .Ban^jaid.Urtti)iitfifig:«ll'iliMiihDnBr»:alitkeii*nB,  «t«i»trlud[dig«U<difllHvs4nytHMi^lA)ta»>lfl(H;)«tl^ 

-Midt  theliBlM4iimli-»naijn>^«lhieliJ  rtmltridiL&Bniai,  ahcMi^  okd^ilbnl^MM  xiMBsoiitoiuPAidkUt.^  >AA 

,fc9BBada]a«i<MliiHftU9MdUhrc'>iUdtMlfaiiK>dft^  itf^n»]Iyiti]itnbeTediiLini>t^Aitv'm<Bilieri''n««'i^ 

hcBd&ptnshttd^l'i  '>ri]  -rot  i^^n'.inoH^  in-jn  v^rli  n.ili  biii:  iAaib'of<t]Meenrifo.'lfattiiri>f«alniUBt'«tMr^JC4lt  ibfA 

-«Ur)lMa  hem  ■)ipl>wtedf:b]tiSbr0/tiilcnd«ctiIilvfafblft  niaaiCtbnoweoUn£iiaDr9e)opailtb  fanKqRhtngjyMSll 

■atmtir\Mu6)n(E$fptitamuBia  ^*  mfUt84riiiiq»rt>tiiiidiie  fiub-trlicB  tWAfiaapdioelfainsQlfiaDDOiQnHibMdteb  ei^ 

jaAeiii^it«>r«»t  4lunIqMKri'/diferitibr^aBa/ViiteUiiia.  lti>Uai')«BiQnt(  itejtaa>iBUtra).>MtfaDfaMl4^'''MiMtb 

■MfioUA  BlMB%>adxmitceflllJiiito  GbUeq  biBntiCUMB,  M'[(tilHa«|aMMida,|faT.'lheite:U)atlp(nt(ida)n»iid'fiiw^ 

vWn  .'tBkaui:|)iMaiHti>rbndhims:iit)r^nrbiff<  ta  nttikh  M^tfaQtj4ftiMliitlobslpd0iiMdcdilonth«t;$(tdiebi,  tfmliuA 

.«#^UBtBfcnMtfvi|:wh»(tltt<ipKap«ab«f  riibttuuBptltaa  *Mdi«iili>ttbalAnbT<i*Uiia4  alk-nth^  lMvilitg«ifinl 

^MiiipMoniDfiiJrii'<I)kii»,.,iiJoAcUliUra«binMidi:'4ie  «Mli«)ditaiibe  icbqpNtad'tmtfnjti-diBtiDcMtalofqrdmit  - 

bfTitut.    .■fAie^kaUthse-inulNdibjltlMettBi'taf-.ihoniMlArtiitti  «i*)b]s,tf7thUhft<^nMti^i:»IAnil«^Uu9ll<a09kudN4 

.vouta  IM!  ^|«tMllUl.dia>i«ei4M  ontntat-lbaitnridiitlie  bodies  were  fanned ;  and  #lmMM!K)l*<«ieT^«(»Mig  ttiU 

•pecal^sMmfM  •fiA».Jkwka*tiiiiW>JtpUik«i«M  .flfiiqr^M^  btdpHMzafdiitoieaistiiiii  aU,  WMwUdgo 

■tUuh,i<«cked»>ua  1«Alle*-.«hh-<(fhii<  4iMh«ii:'0^  MyonditWo'JUniU'ii'BluiUnplBt^irMU'ktrtardfeMi 

j;cMflli^rtriil-JriftlaMdiwiit»-/mBiif)auteB£i'rcBJ#ln-  toif^]fl(mr»bSiMiM^»U[b4R0UTl««ir«Wdtpt«ankaat^ 

i^atniM1b4m  *>aBoffBnbi)brt»rttl>^|nMiM*  a£  t^xMj  4>  tk^ii^me  mritiebiih^Bltie^eilMUitiOalMWW  9fi,ptaA 

fBkdftdHiltitn'DttDQ^  i4utb>MM-tb««ilA  «Mlflnl-;ote  -]»et%^.«)riirtticb  «U  |wiita«lbt:)i«jAi<^l«aM|r>ebTCl«dvtk 

>AtMrfj^)«n«iiin)ldwliniMT«iliy^l>«fnrebaiUi«njJvinb  i)MirfuflMT««>lby.:flT«l7ii*wc4flB«Tiltgilnq^-na|Wctt>Mid 

•>ttfe^tsImBM*  ttlADdfi^iMLii.WUl  thoJwM.r'TrtriHifttT  ^fJm■fA\lt^  f**ili  Ju^vfiiehm^r^imd,  ad'.Ut»>arighi 

•Alan  'AnlMln'i^>)«fci«nr.- VulillMMiuglilrbKriMMif.ibhe  'Wd.jW^(rr;<;oritaiMisinp|«>9wlit^i««ain«  fens AMiliar, 

leqitrinfentiK/'j  -.aj  h  ,^£  ,p(n;ii?nrlJ  tilr  oi '.nmaii.il   In  -tflAJaM  »)«»'Jifi*o.ilm»l»{priBii«dii)to'CW«l^aBiI«gaiMe»l 

Th«Chrii.        Aa  soon  as  the  leTTora  of  wniiltTBn4«i^>tb»l£bciik  rights, ^(.bflfei ^ 4fH) ^ijaiM(Pri¥:«ri9nM. HVch.fMi4^ 

UtMwhm.'"^^^*'*"^  qfr3«M*iaw  fnta»MHftlh<rtiiMB>Ml<|ty  ;  and  custom   had  created.     Such  was  the  condiaon  of  . 

'j«ad'4iiacviqHitaHatiad«TiiWMA.i)to?dRi«l-b')HarQlietta-  the  Church  :it  Uitnie,  in  iii^  pragrix^lrocq:  that  iV    '  ' 


iatoiimblititbe<finfAla*db«ttf»'deMnttU«»rbytHi(diiil«,  ■Af%,,)Tf'"Ri  "  dwajt    in  ,eqLiBiit)-,|ijnd  upifj(|jwi[iij.ita 

■  '       '      ■■         ■  •     ■      ■■-■-■■■■-    ■  ,nihuiHni|,,aB|d  treftrpn^lfj)  Ihc  period  at iwlHcfi  it  b^n  to^ju-ifil,  ia, 

.         „  ,  ifc<^  prejnapy,'  wl 

of  S7m*oii.«uffaBed»nfeit^iilaln,<liBvlil|f  ibfni  pilritlitlfld) te riOride  'ratmiishedl'    On  iTi'e  trmisli-r  oftlii'  scui  ofEi 


,miiO  jail tk»ta«iI^itw>>ti'*'f'tbMlnwl)hMl-inhuiltn ill ian|d  ^re(Fi^f^n^|^  ihc  period  atiwlnch  it  b^n  to  j^fu-i^,  ia, 

jWlled^ite^SifBi'jin;  T.rhiiir  .>i.  to  miil.,!/  ,i,:vt.iiii  -.ilt  ,Scf'_ip/ure  uiiiJ  in,  ({■ffcfid;' fw,  the'  tille-dtWp  tojW  Sg; 

MartTTdom    ^nSuaoa-Whn-Ma  }utH'i'eimtf'^*P'il>A,SflOtmiiud  preinapy.'  wli't-li  couttesy  anil  cll^tom   IukJ  'iin I iii'n kingly 

-  "  _..........  .....   . -  ■  *      '„.ii,'(;i!..u„i'l     i-i.',  .T,'. . l'._  „r.i^'. .  „fV :_..  r. 1 


vOiwj'<)Ml'ffirsth'6W(stiB&l<0h«KWri»iiita>  motlt  •Ujiag  -|1tome.  td'|Coii.sUntinopk',  it  vi-.is  tirsl  a»<iUoiu'd  I9  t)i^ 

'>Mno|l;nfecMlWillhVk>fcltri<rdMl(;l41iaotl.t'PnUU7  .Uflcp1a^n''tein.re  of  lho.se  riglils  "liieh  il   lia.l  so  long 

kf4;:lkenhi{fr:<wtt,hiatliA9''>tbllH>t^Vtinllt«f<l»  pious  eruoye^  not  IiuUhhI  wlDioiii  <iiit'.'t<i:)ii.  but  uith  spcuritVp' 

.■M4'nl«Bikd^ait)v1101ll)||lltil-«il«RldliUU«vl<fe;i|lbfi|I  }!^,',^^^,,^'^' '•"    '-'^'"ni>l'?    of  tempor^U    :iiiiLillriii,    »!iicTi 

Vflq|t(tlhe>«ai0m'iatevonn4iiavndHct<,tiiq:eifiaN«''Q£lthe  cpuld'not  bin  piove  allriic-lin-  li'  Ihusi;  whu  ministered 

^€taunb  iB,*bosftii|qnalRaiid>0lDrinitidfltW'''lHt£wiftWB  to,,tl)at>mbiii<.-in  ;  uml  iho  Clun-tli  of  Con-tyiiiinojil^, 

MHn«[tfaa«,.^:lTkB)pL«>^'<dfalte')#|),dnlo,nnH((»nJWI  ' n--^.;    ...^:_~.>    .-    :.    -ic  .    .1.....       .-  .u_. 1. 

agaiMUhfinpttiAtdM  wM.«e4bE  ^mUtjidia,  DRTid^.iT  ' 
'if<'UaacTSlnngl(p  mtTlW'.*h»:iN*pfe«io«.,fiMM]|f^,flni,  .. 
!nHndBo£ithc(SwRnn«]it«>rilMd«minwB'««if^^Miid 

«f>»tntEUlk  ^,4b«l>ftU4riabIa4w«il}K»ng-.C<m4:»«'to  Cons^rftinopl-,  __  .  ^.  „_,,__      ..^ 

make  it  unsafe,  to  leaTceven  the  jBiWw^iagfdiSyWWt  NeWRfime.  th^  youiig|  heir  6f  Italian  Rome's  ^eatnes^ 

MM««Tl,tli()Pi,il««  ttk^  q)>o»U<MJl(l,bin)|')^fflrc«,^and  arid.  ^  such,  she  deiiFed'a'liartrcipatioi  at  fciut  of  het 

-inrideibwi'A&lagf   t,>>'.  .„[■  '\->  'uvi-   ><^i   1  n  .m  "->:<>  'nnk  and  influence.     Ubiiai   the  di)ifeia»  wbich  «*ea 

<'.  'ii/'i  t>'i>i.v,'.i   wi<f  -./.ill  tMT>    Imih-i  "i<  ti'vi '   l» '(  'ftwi' tlia -tint  the  Ghuroh'of  RoBie'lRN  disi^ayad,'  in 

"  .i-ii,.i   •vjj'.&nfMCShrrMTfffslbMMU      'i'.''>il'.<liii[  IMMAgH'Khktlh'ovtfrtiwoHgiD-orHs  ^rtotness,  and  en- 

i«   Tii^i  ■.-;- yirti.ii'cfi    ,(-..i''/    n-"!'  i--r;i  irii  in'  vie  I.I  |d,^irpi(rin([  to  acc6lin"t  j(or 'ft  ^ij  Scciplural   authoilty. 

Caoaaaof     ,,,  ]j^;,Tgqjjii«8  »ifl^,^g^rt  of.WagJMtjf^nj  to  «^^^^  howeverpalpaWyihsu^rienLiTlOsliasljieer,  eversiflce, 

Su'ft^^  ^'°'?F^fikW.(i:?'j,  WS'.Mlfc,»^,fffl''?ftfflW,y'f!^n^  iU>nieihad,«f  defenees.  and  its  puqwM  is  partly  an- 

or  tha  *flPPTif(  fiUs^ffiaSjJWfl^Aed,  W'3'M(tiPi«iiV'.?i^«"P^J'»  *Wew«tt  whenwwrtteitfWMiim'iathus'iJecoTedfrom'tfle 

Cbnich.        *he,,ftr5it  Ages  p^ylfffiBtisJoity.   /jfh'J^^^.ilPf  ""'f^   -■*  Teal,  ijiiarter,    in  which   all   its   worldlj  pranifcur  wa* 

grentfHrt,  thti  tpiuting  Titj  nf  the  tin  1  verse  ;  for  in  thja  'n^flea^ud  jiaiqfi'oijL''^  \''."   '.,,7..       ,,,.',.", 

!'■  ■  ■'■■   I — "~ii  ■■-t--  "»'  ..i..  ...w-*-  .  ,„Ifcis,wi!ji  pikafittrt.  tVcwSwe.^Uiat^w  I#ok  back  on  a 

.  //  '■"•fcn^jitj^i^^^,  ((^Uioi;"  "■  '^1'  t  period,  when  even  at  Rome  the  Chiureh  of  Christ  «afl 
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only  Spiritual,  her  highest  diaracler»  that  of  tmsUe  of 
tlie  Reoord  of  Revdation^  and  the  first  ambition  of  her 
Bishops,  to  he  dispenaem  of  revealed-  Truth,  Dilinistcrv 
of  the  Word,  or  Martyrs  for  it^  sake. 

It  is*  not  the  Least  strikingf  evidence  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  this  view  of  the  Churah  of  Rome,  that  peculiar 
as  its  situation  waa,  m  the  seat  of  Empire,  its  authen- 
tic racorda  ace  as  barren  as  those  of  the  more  remote 
and  obscure  Cimzches.  Even  the  exact  order  of  sue- 
oession  among,  the  three  first  Bishops,  has  fiimtshed 
matter  for  elaborate  controversy ;  a  fact^  whidi  ¥Kould 
of  Itself  be  subversive  of  the  claim  to  any  peculiar 
fights,  founded  on  a  regular  suceesaion  of  Bishops  from 
St.  Peter.  Such  a  lineal  descent  would  surely  have 
bad  a  record,  as  accurately  pueserved  by  the  care  of 
Providence,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  was  the  lineage  of  David,  for  that  of  God's  former 
People.  In  the  early  Bishops,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter  too,  we  should  expect  a  record  of  authority  ez- 
aroised,  to  illustrate  the  right  vested  m  them. 

The  probability  that  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
joint  founders,  of  this,  important  Church,  the  former 
taking  the  Apostleship  to  the  Jews,  the  latter,  that  to 
the  Gentile  portion*  has  been  already  noticed.  It  has 
been  further  conjectured  by  some,  that  this  division 
continued  long  aAer  the  decease  of  the  two  Apostles  } 
and  that  thus  we  are  to  account  for  the  otherwise  con* 
tiBdictory*  statements^  on  the  one  hand,  that  Clement 
was  the  third  in  the  list  of  Bishops,  on  the  other,  that 
he  was  ordained  by  St.  Peter,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Chuifh,  when  his  own  martyrdom  was  at  hand.  This 
18^  indeed,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two  Churches 
Odriginally  at  Rome ;  the  one  governed  by  Linus,  whom 
St.  Paul  appointed,  and  by  his  successor  Anocletus,  ot 
Cletus ;  the  other  by  Clement,  who  survived  and  united 
both  under  one  Bishop.  Undoubtedly,  the  ground  for 
having  two  Churches  would  be  one  which  only  ex- 
treme necessity  would  have  admitted,  as  the  object  in 
the  establishment  of  any  Church  waft  union  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  ux  the  common  bond  of  Christianity.  But,  as  it 
is  little  lesa  than  p/erta^n,  that  during  the  Ministry  of  the 
two  Apostles,  such  unity  was  not  effected,  the  two  par- 
ties may  possibly  have  thus  continued  distinct,  until  an 
opportunity  was  affbrded  for  their  union.  This  appears 
to  have  occurred  during  Clement's  Bishopric ;  and  it 
not  a  little  coincides  with  this  view,  that  the  only  genuine 
work  of  his  jrhich  remains,  vis  wholly  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  unity  and  Christian  Love,  as  the  highest 
characteristic  of  a  Church.  If  this  view,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  learned  Cave,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  that,  reconciles  the  statements  of  History,  be 
admitted,  the  list  of  early  Bishops  will  stand  thus  :* 

For  the  Gentile  portion :  Linus  and  Cictus,  or  Ana* 
dfatns. 

For  the  Jewish  portion ;  Clement. 

For  the  whole  reunited :  Clement, 
t    The  Epistk  to  which  we  allude,  must  have  been 
written  after  this  union  took  place  ;  for,  although  it  is 
called  an  EpiaUe  of  Clement,  yet  it  is  really  an  EpUUe 

*  More  than  one  instance  will  be  found,  subsequently  recorded  in 
Ecclesiastical  History,  of  Schisms  being  ended  by  the  temporary  ap« 
pointment  of  two  Bishops.  See  in  Theodoret  (lib.  y.  c.  3)  the  proposal 
of  MiletoB,  Biihop  of  Antioch  to  Paulinus,  to  settle  the  opposition 
between  them  in  this  manner.  The  same  offer  was  made  by  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Africa  to  the  Donatists,  in  the  conference  be- 
tween them  at  Carthage ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed, 
it  .would  seem  toha%-e  been,  at  that  time,  no  unusual  expedient.  See 
CoOai.  CariMiff,  \,  Decc.  16.  «  Nee  mvmm  a/iquid  ^tt,  Ue." 


fipom  the  Chnrch  at  Eome  to  the  Churdi  of  Coimtb*  Anor^t 
and  the  strict  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  these  Ap«ah 
two  Churches,,  and  which  amply  acconats  for  ndi  tn  -^^ 
Jc^ii^e.  having  been  written,  was  pobably  thinugfa  the  ^*^^ 
Ctentiles,  father  than  throuc^   the  Jewish  ooaverts    ** 
For  it  is  to  naraembeicd,  that  their  link  of  union  wai    ^ 
St.  Paul,  who  at  Corinth  first  met  widi  Aquilt  and 
Fsiadlla*    To  his  jresidsnce  at  Corinth,  they  doab^cn    ^, 
traced  the  first  interest  Whicl^  he  took,  in  their  conTcr* 
aio»;  and  it  ia  more  than  probable,  that  that  interest 
would  be  shacyid  by  the  Corinthians  therosckes,  and  it 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  mtimacy.     Thst  such  n 
intimacy  did  subsist  between  these  two  Churdies,  may 
he.psoved  from  an  EfUlkp  written  by  DionysiusBiahcp 
of  Corinth  to  the  Chimah  of  Rome^  towards  the  end  of  the 
Ilnd  centtti^ ;  pavt  of  which  is  preserved  by  EuaeUiu ; 
(Kb.  iv.  c.  ^3 ;)  and  may  further  account  for  what  is 
there  noticed,  that  the  above-mentioned  EputU  of 
Clement  used  to  be  read  at  Corinth  as  a  portion  of  tfai 
Church  service.    This  Epiatie^  then»  is  an  interest-  Di^ 
ing  monument  of  the  peculiar  connection  between  the  ''t'^' 
two  Churches.    It  is  not  the  decree  of  a  saperior  to  an  |^ 
inferior  body  of  Christians,  but  the  aActionate  reman-  g^' 
atranca  of  fi'iends  and  fellow  Chnsttans  on  Ae  renewal 
of  those  schisma  at  Corinth,  which  had  before  called  tor 
the  interference  of  St  Paul.    The  Church  of  Rome  l^ 
minds  them  (c  47)  of  their  common  Apostle's  inthoritj 
and. advice, jis. still  preserved  in  iho^tEpisUa;  and,ai 
if.  careful  not  to  ofiend  by  appearing  to  asaime  aBj 
authority  by  ti^is  act  of  firiendly  interierence,  accoo* 
panies  sll  its  advice  with  expressions  like  these ;  "  Be- 
loved, in  this  EpMt  we  are  not  only  suggestii^  adnce 
to  you*,  but  neficeshing  our  own  minds  with  our  doty,  6r 
our  station  is  tho  aame,  and  the  same  oar  coatse  of 
duty/'     '<  Beloved,  the  custom  we  adopt  of  reprovinf 
one  another  is  excellent,  and  beyond  measure  useful; 
for  it  unites  us  to  the  will  of  God  ;'*  and  it  condodes 
with  nothing  stronger  tkaa  an-  anxious  wish  that  the 
rasssengen  may  bir^.bask  an- account  of  th^t  harpoo! 
iriuch.  they  so  deahred  and)  prayed  for.     Is  it  Ukely  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  or  iU  Bishop,  would  have  neglected 
to  mingle  salutary  tbreata  of  ponishment  and  bints  of 
a  superintending  .authority  with  its  exhortations,  as  St 
Paul  did  in  his  EputUa,  if  either  Church  or  Bishop  had 
then  possesaed  Apostolical  oontnmi  or  superiiUeodcsM 
over  othea  Churches  ? 

Indeed*  if  suck  an  amtharity  had  beep  vested  in  tkc 
Church  of  Boom,,  it  is  impossible  thai  no  more  shooid 
be  lefi  on  recoid  of  iU  iatereousse  with  the  other  Frinii- 
tive  Churehes^.  .in..a  season « which,  abov,e  all  othefl^ 
seemed  to.  require  the.  active  superiotanM^nce  of  &  bead, 
if  any  tliereiwefe.  dubsequeiUiiy  to  the.wiitiiig  of  this 
Epmtle^  all,  perhapsvthatdesewea.notiQecQOceTiungtbe 


atate  of  nSam  at  Borne,  is  tbAEpmUe  which  Ignativ^ '^^^' 
addressed  to  them,  ui  hia  jonmey  thither  as  a  condeoiocd  ^ 
martyiv    This  EpwiU  no  laas  than  the  fonner.  altbouF  ^ 


in  a  difierent  way,  confirms  tha  Pntteatant's  a$£ert)OBi 
that  all  Churdiies  are  independent  of  Rome  and.  the 
Romish  Bishop*.  Ignatiu&.wiat^  to  them  In  the  same 
independent  tone  which  appears  in  his  EpuUa  to  other 
Churches ;  and,  in~ena  place  particulariy,  speshs  of  the 
joint  founders  of  that  Cbun^h^  i|ua  way  which  is  cff* 
tainly  inconsistent  with  the  view  of  their  sucoessoa 
being  invested  witli  a  similar  cbaraqter.  lie  hjid  hwi 
desiring  their  prayers  for.  him  in  hia  approaduuf^  ^f 
and  he  adds,  "  I  do  not .  command  .yoa  as  if  I  va* 
Peter  or  Paul  -,  they  wera  Apoatlea•'^ .  Would  be,  who 
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HUtoiy,  of  all  writers,  ancient  or  inodem,  most  insists  on  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  in  all  its  gradations, 
have  neg^lected  here  *to  remind  the  Romans  of  the 
character  of  their  Bishop,  ?f  it  were  difler«it  from  his 
own  ?  Could  he  have  failed  to  alhide  to  the  fnfWlible 
authority  that  still  ahode  with  them,  if  there  Were  any 
sinc^  that  of  Peter  and  Paul  ? 
Object  of  TKe  author  of  this  Epistle  soon  after  snflcred  martyt- 
that£/Mifc.  flora  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome ;  and  the  chitf  oljeet  of 
hi?  sending  the  EjMle  befbre  him,  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  any  rash  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Christians 
ijhere  to  fescue  him.  Any  turbuleiit  or  disofcedlertt 
spirit,  winch  might  have  been  thus  displayed  in  the 
Capital  of  tHe  Empire,  would  of  course  have  been  tte- 
fold  more  dangerous  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Ctespd, 
in  awakening  the  sii.^picioiis  of  theGentiletJovernment, 
than  any  thing  which  might  take  place  el^whcre^.  The 
Epistle  was  admirably  adapted  to  accomplish  this  \  and 
tile  warm  expressions  which  it  contfiins,  coneerning  the 
joys  of  martyrdom,  will  not  seem  unnittnral  aiid  ex-. 
travagant,  ifregarded  with  this  view.  A  ertld  appeal 
to  the  prudence  of  Jiis  brethren  at  Rome  would,  With 
the  strong;  excitement  of  feeling  which  his  caseproduted 
amongst  them,  have  been  scarcely  listened  to.  To 
desert  the  holy  man  from  prudential  motives, '  might 
have  seemed  to  them  mean  and  dastardly.  It  was 
re(3[uisite  to  represent  the  fate  that  threatened  him,  as 
not  only  good  and  glorious,  but  absolutely  pleasurable. 
*this  is  the  spirit  of  all  Ignatius's  Epistlei,  but  most  of 
alj^  of  that  in  which  it  was  most  needed. 

'His  remonstrance  was,  perhaps,  not  misplaced;  for 
the  fact,  that  his  remains  were  gathered  up,  as  if 'ftt}m  a 
melancholy  effort  to  find  some  safe  way  of  testWying 
their  regard,  seems  to  indicate,  that  unless  pl^Caiitlon 
had  been  used,  some  imprudent  attempt  to  rescue  him 
might  have  been  made. 

§  The  Church  mt  Aksmndria. 
To  these  notices  of  tlie  PrimW^e  Cliureheft  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Rome,  it  would  be  derir«ble  to  add  •one 
account  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria ;  as  its  infliwBce 
on  the  character  of  the  Christian  world  was  certainly 
not  less  than  that  of  cither  of  the  preceding.     But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hitroduce  such  a  History  of 
it,  as  wouldbe  at  once  uselul  end  conofpaHWe  with  our 
limits.     At  the  same   time,  it  may  «ot  be  im|HP«per 
to  remind  the  Inquirer,  of  Hie  aeverd  allaiioM  which 
Iticormp     have    be^n    already  made  %o  the  eomipt   teBdcncy 
tion.  of  ttiis  Church  fWm  the  eaftieet  timea ;  aad  to  state 

briefly,  that  out  "  oT  the  -fidse  knowledge''  ei]ltiv:ited 
here,  proceeded  directly,  or  inditvelly,  'Bearly  «tt  the 
heresies  of  the  first  Agei.  To  "Ma  dmf,  indeed,  icnaini 
may  be  tteced  ih  th^  Chrfetian  wortd,  of  tke  ialw  and 
fatal  notions  which  took  their  <rfee  m^eundria;  and 
Christians  and  Divines  hav«  not  yet  oenacd  to  -ind 
Christianity  in  PUto,  and  to  tegard  fans  nMtaphfMil 
speculations  on  the  natore  of  the  Deity,  aa  glimpaes  ef 
Revelation ;  or  at  least,  as  anticipationB  of  Divine  ^lnilh% 
which  they  knoWnot  h&tfio  atlKbute  to  new  Human 
ingenuity.  And  ft  must  be  conteeed,  ttwt  in  anne  ef 
the  meUphyrical  views,  which,' «^m  time  to  time,  have 
been  taken  of  the  Doctrine  of  tfceTrinity,  Iheeotncidence 
l)etween  those  vieWs  and  Plato's  system,  is  loo  minttlely 
exact  to  liave  been  acddental.  In  this  case,  the  oondo- 
sio^  would  be  tm«voidable,  that  either  Plato's  knowMge 
was  derived  from  Inspiration,  or  that  Christianily  was 
derived  firom  Plato.  But  we  have  not  ao  learned  Chriat. 


§  Sehooli,  <MeBkkb,  md  CaUchmu* 

We  are  contemplating  the  Primitive  Churdi  in  the 
performance  of  its  office  of  dispensing  tiie  Revelation 
recorded  and  intrusted  to  its  keeping;  and  we  hsfve 
seen  it,  with  this  object  in  view,  intcrwcaring  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  stated  Service  of  God ;  maintainlttg 
a  separate  Order  of  men  for  offipciathig,  amd  'fot  inter- 
preting, as  well  as  for  reflding  this  Record ;  and  also 
employing  them  in  cffering  the  Truths  it  contains  to 
strangers  and  th6  Heathedi  p*?  well  as  to  the  brethren.* 

But  the  Church's  trusteeship  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
discretionary.  Its  first  duty  was  tfens  to  aflbrd  totfl 
access  to  the  Word  df  God,  as  God  gave  It  5  thehr  neit. 
to  resort  to  every  method  of  communicating  ihat  Word, 
which  should  render  it  in  each  case  most  intelligible  or 
acceptable.  The  unconverted  would  require  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  a  difierent  form  fit>hi  the  Christian  aheady 
instructed ;  and,  among  both  converted  and  unconverted, 
there  would  exist  an  endless 'Variety  of  intdlectual  hattts 
and  capacities,  which  would  requhie  the  Truths  of  'the 
Gospel  to  be  shaped  accordingly. 

The  great  body  of  those,  then,  to  Whom  Gospi^l  Truths 
were  addressed,,  are  commonly  ^vided  Into  two  elamcA ; 
the  Catechumens,  or  those  who  were  prepariiu;'  by  an 
appointed  course  of  instruction  (ronjx»7<'«0  ^^  Bap- 
tism ;  and  the  Tiddes^  (etcfroi,)  or  complete  Chriatians 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  €h)spc!  TVuths  were 
dispensed,  not  only  as  they  were  found  in  Bcriptnre, 
but  systematically  arranged  in  Sermons,  in  Creeds,  and 
in  other  formulas  of  Religious  instruction.  For  the 
purpose  of  conveying  Scriptural  Tnith'by  these  channels, 
either  more  compendiously,  or  more  Ift  accordance  with 
the  p/evious  knowledge  or  general  pursuits'  rf  dieae 
addressed,  technical  terms  were  hrtrodttced ;  whtish, 
although  not  occurring  in  Scripture,  might  reprefient 
certain  doctrines  contained  ttiere.  Hie  woWt  TWftl^ 
may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  here  'meant. 

With  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  Catecfcninens,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  distinct  Ortlcr  of  Ministers 
officiated  as  Catechists ;  but  that  it  was  only  a  particular 
employment  which  might  devolve  on  any  Minister; 
and  which  we  find,  at  different  times,  attached  to  all 
the  Oiders  of  the  Ministry,  from  the  Bishop  to  the  lowest 
Deacon.  It  was  to  avoid  scandal  and  suspicion, '  no 
doubt,  that  the  female  Catechumens  were  generally 
ti^ught  by  that  ancient  Order,  the  Deaconnesses/  or 
widows ;  of  which  mention  has  been  formeriy  made, 
and  of  whose  original  appointment  this  was  probaWy 

the  main  reason.* 

It  was  their  office  to  prepare  the  candidates  for  Bap- 
tism, by  a  course  of  instruction  suited  to  each ;  but  in 
what  their  Catechism  generally  consisted,  we  know  no 
further  than  that  the  sum  of  it  was  Repentance  and 
Faith.  In  what  it  would  naturally  consist,  as  contnuled 
with  the  after  instruction  of  the  mature  Christlah,  is  a 
Question  on  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  The 
original  and  primary  diaracter  of  the  Gospel  scheme  la 
Historical ;  and  the  first  office  of  its  original  Preacher^ 
accordingly,  that  of  Witnesses  to  Facts.  A  Historical 
account  of  the  events  of  the  Sacred  Record  would, 

therefore,  seem  almost  certainly  to  be  the  appropriate 

■--  '      * 

•  isee  Biogham'g  Ece.  ^^^  hook  ii.  cb.  wtiL  sec.  9.  Agra^ 
mMy  to  this  riew,  the  Afnc»o  CliMehet,  in  tbo  decfee  of  Ihs  Coen« 
of  Cirthaar  spacify  among  tbo  qualifications  of  a  Deaconnesi^  Ui 
pomi  apio  H  mho  JcrsMee  ihetn  mperU<i$  d  nf#iMt  vudiera^  Ac 
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Hi^PiT-^  inatmiCiian  of  the  GaAMfamneiHL^if  ^vfef  had  no  diMr  to  whi6|»iit  wmi  Appointed  to  dbdiu^  in  di^wnshig^iyg  Ag9if<h» 

"^NK***^'  jgr|^deiin^'llc]rnadi>4te  idlivMtev  «frt]la<.tiili)«ct  to  bc|  intnMitod  hl^Bmag^  soi tfiat  amnkind  >flhoidd  ncehr^dke-AMiei 

f^'^    l^aiidif d. >^ liBnt thisygrtmniptum qii|g»«nlly>in^reBae4) by.  gretitt^  poUibte  ibeMflMftoin..iti    >Bat /iiigherDiimd  ^^^ 

^"'^'ccHopMiB^  It  irith'iwhoiiacilttaily^dMi'iakci  pUdbe/duiibff^  hofi«r,iperH^4»^twwi  Mmkm  PReflllJ^  iOfiicent*it»ifiMni*4^^'^ 

tbo ApoliolidiMiiBsbyilkKithetftfRi  ibiliinaesion;i^ooBd}9£f  meiild<chanMc0««-]tndill;f^|)ef|iebwdll3rioonkiiu^ 

whatiaptfroaofatgi naagtst jto iGidicchftiiirfa^  inttructionrfm  to/iiel#  notMitfMS'i&lid'SiicdtsaiveigtaaraiieBa;^  ithe  gifi; 

thei]Vqiiciiing(o£)UMriA|)Cfetic9/BQd'  otbcvflitop an  uncMH '  wUdi 'itiimandi^tdbfivttam^A^tom  GhmC;  and  oCiitith 

vecA^AMdMoeji'iitwStiMBraflBi'add^esbito^the  J«ns«b.  itaniB  UMap^iBiledintdhiin'ftnnBVtil')  'Sfas sots  #hieh 

Jcfos^oliMJand  tQl<tM<JOplltileft'4t'Atlleo%Illi^lteafiUn|7  coHtiiiliitedtliiMeinfaaBLireg^ of^itniBni/ia beiUie(«fisen^f 

is  MrM%>ttff  tttsiieUdlRtfeter^'MKl^tte^  tislifandgn^bfthefiooielyg  midwItiiteiliheni'llMeSoattyi 

iTaBiaD|e|KCuIi^(lil4>itiofcoifrpOBttibn^^>4nridenttfh^  niifhlliili«TO'|>ite9imKdithoi(Bilile,^aBdl  lifclilbmnj  in 

h\9iEf^lea;iihmlui!hiqjalt!t^M(tnuk  nietbod>ip|pBrsdedw  •  coiktonis,  bnt^aioakl  not  httreibetnea  Ohi^tiaiilCknii^. 
^r^]??i!*P*  ^^^  f^amkihrn  ^eeiUhoogite  thUsMMieh'srarthy  of  netkef 
because  it  is  not  unreasonabhixtei/foeKevey  thatiiif  the 
aufltom-bfao  taacbing  Chfifetiainitf  to^tlre  young  and  tkfe 
unlaainad^roie  mor^ooaitiba^  «h(B  ^bstiaetiTinitlip  ^wonld 
bejiliotfe  eaail]ftnrfd)  naturally  undmstood' nflcnrwards^' 


of  f  uch  n 
method. 


ChildreD. 


ScboolM. 


Wi»tolhen*<fliean8««ftn,AllikBOiiia<M  Tkey>bre 'sll.^biiid 
outmrd  obtamnnotB|<in  ivhaob  Qhrialiani  owtttoreA- 
bnitaMtlMir'  wMoIe  spsrknalieomnranionfwitl^GiiriBt  and' 
wilk  aadl  othar  (ii  but  icapeoidly  theaa*  wbicb  are  •diji(iD«« 
g^uiahed  by  qieeific  Divine  in8titution*«-the  SaGrtment- 

Whaea8^Uo/<be|piDtiwilh.4hes^,^^ive»  ■the'^lKile'<an>«  ofBaptisni'lLiMi  tbaIiioprd'B'9ii|>pahii*«it 

abatrvafaijand  inifaitcaoliTe('a1r>tei  nios4))'>asid  ereatieaxa        JNot  that  to:4lien  alone  bekngs  a; SacrtaMntal  chi-%Btf* 
diftdilfty  innthiiti'Stnd^  which  *wa8  »iiitendad  fov  the'   raeter';  far:  it  da  cmdant,' .that  <f  mily  these  Dii6ervinoes|^>»^, 
bubifales4iba|>«ekiepJ       'i    '•'  >"         i       >*     "    '         > "    wave  pefpelualad,  the  OraoeOfiQod,  which  ibpiontiftd^^^ 
fiepaiiate'estsMfeiiinants  «xi^ted'fbr  th6  Children  of    tolVoyeti  for  instakiee,  would  want  'the  estemil  «iign;,^^ 
CtiiiEtuinsoa»diifbfi>the'  adttil>  CatlfehmneBa,i:ati'  mi^bt    and^wovlddbt  therefore br enjoyed;     Bitptisni'flnd  ttftSaoaaeaa 

Eiichai^st  are  Bpeei6dAlly  Sactaments;  beisfoise  th^^-* 
cue^'fonm  in  each  ii-io  a  tertainl^ extend'  preseribed,  add 
tbai^foiw  Urn  'commonicatton  *of  Qrsoeis  attach^  to' 
onO'  wnaltlrabla  eeicmoiaMd.  Bat  'if/'aotonliDptO'0ar 
Savour's  promise^  *t  Where  one  ar  tko  are  gatlMred 
toother,  there  Ho  4a  in  thenadst,"  all'  the  Migioiisr 
maetingaof  Christians  are  nieanattf^Qracevthe^lraMh 


naiiirally  bci'«tapacted;' 'and  >t)iei«  early inso'^f  Sponsors 
niiV'h9\ the>antioaa '  oaao'  ctf*  the  Otmfcb^  >  that  provision 
shenld  ht\  laadailbrproteBAing;  in  all  a  dbMKra  conformity 

to  dwfffOlTli  ^     •■'-^(/l'.'     iii'iJ  11..1:  I.  (I 

With  ragacd  to  the*  jilaoes^in  whSeh  the  Caledhumena 
reosrred'th^'^iieitioii  and' tMnin|p<  although  these 
8eeBBi>^'haim>'|yteil  'hi-aonie'  instancer  acparate  and 


apjlbaopiiatei  yet  in* others,' the  Churah-,  or  some  part  of  itself  in  the' celebration  of  its  uninn'-an  tfae  'ICmple  of 

it,<i^9appidiiK|edfor'tMs|Aftp09e'.*^ <  '  '  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  SaeramentaL  'No  sp(^cift<?'«Arm 

It  ia>8Carcaly  poasibleito  pursue,  eVeii4n4inagination;  beyond  the  necessary  pasts  of  Baptiain  andl  tftr lM>rd!% 

the»aUgn8'ilirh4eh<bonnieet<all*  these  ilirtyple  •seminaries  of  Supper  dahh  >  tbia  dntaeter,  but  then;  thar^is  ai  ^ertea 

e1emaMa#yiReligtiai^'WilhlhoBa''^l€Niklidiaird'e)abomta  generally  nebesiary  to  fialvalion  af|>ointedlobe>MB^ 


Institutions,  in  which  Religion  and  usefol  Leartfin^  ard 
now  United  ;'!MBd  which  ar^amon^'ther  liiost  poweiful 
instwwi>*Aita>  etnpkijp^,'  by <6ur'  'own* 'ChuMh  <e^|ieeially; 
for  dispenshtg  the >Paitfa< which  she  has  in  kteping;-  ' 


<>  l) 


•'""•''    ■■"  ofbbjiiiiivd  Divine  Hirader    '     '    '^  ' 


veyed  through*  Prayer' and- other  observances^  •although 
the  exact  dkscription  of  these  'obse^anoes  be 'left  t<r 
the  diacrttion  of  Ih^  Ghorch.  •     *  n..i,.i..  o  .  1.  f  /» 

What  is  now  td  be  ooasid^i^i'tharpfors,  is^Ae  'iiod<; 
in  Wfafeh  the  PHndtWa  CfaMreh  <£]ebv«lwl'th«i^  Rtt« 
and Cer^moniea.'  •.-t.-*.    >  •;t«  •< 


Id 


'  ii' 


)i.  n 


t  t 


Of  4baaacped<ttharaeiar  of  the  Christian  <Soeiety,  con- 
sideaedi'M'tho  ^Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aad.the 
appoiaaed'niedhim  of  its  operations,  it  is  acarcely  pos- 
sible tO' speak  i»  language  too  strong.  No  peculiarity  of 
the  New^Testarment  is  more  strikin;^,  thkii  the  concihnal 
andanvions  endeavour  of  th^  Sacred  writers  to  awaken 
and  I  ebe#iah '  a/  %ew9^  of  <] t.  ^  A« '  pd^ions  <  of  Ihi^  Holy 
butiding;  as  member^  of' this  Soci^y*  beloved  of  God, 
the  Ohriatiaus  i^ceived  ^otn  their  Lord  his  one  new 


§  XJhrutiah'mtt^. 


I  • 


M' 


<-  /«.  I      I  , 


»   •      I" 


f       I 


'iM  t 


The/iRiteaand  Obsetvancaa  of  thttc€hni«h-May  be^dr^*- 
daa^d undera  twofold dtvilion ;  the*one piirt'Of  whidh ^^ 
would  contain  those  ihrongh  ^iirhich  DIvltee  GraM  is 
coHi^eyM  to  Ridividuads  as  suohy  or  asifiHin^  fndividsil 
offieesk'  Of  w^bich  kind/ are 'thai  ceremonies' of  Ordhia' 
tiott,  O^nflnnalkln,  4le.^  The<'OthMir  pOHiin, '  und^t 
which  ifte  Sacraments  would  iikll,  eompristes  those  ^hidi 
relate  to  Christians  ill  tfacir  doinmon  Ohtfstibn  ehafac' 


commandment,'*'  to  tove  one  another."    All  the  zeal  of    ten*  ■  'Besidas  the  SaoramoitB  >are  tfae  <  'PnMie  Prayelrs, 

the  gvf at' 'Apostle  of  theOvnt^s  to  teach  and  preach 

andi«nlarge<  fhisf&eeietyj  was  at  the  mxxit  time  directed 

towards  obtaining  frohi  every 'CNotdh  an' acknowledg- 

meaaiandtefetllnonyidf 'Ms,  in  thesjy^eHlcjiledgeof  alm^ 

fortthie'ii^edf 'bretttt^  of  iJudea.^ "I  St.  John's  favourite 

thecaeHiPthig'holy'leMeV'ttnd  If «toi*  of thri  Iiiipfred 

Praattferfeihad'feft  «Weii'  t^adhih^'ort'ritH)rd;  thi^doubt- 

lessv^oyftriMvebeetf  a 'chktutit^riisitlc  prominent  in  all 

thei#^Wf4tHi^iJ 


Vjjl        Jl  /!..      I       ^ 


Saenmeii 
tal  dattet 
the  Church 
Mioiitcn. 


the  Marriage' 'and  Fa«and'lCerenteiiiieaj<  and  'thelike. 
Bolb  classes  have  •  beea  1  statad "  to  be 'modes  t)f  inler- 
couraewitWHimiwho  baapfdrnfaed to bfe  ih  the  mklst of 
us,  whenever  two  or  three  are  assembly  ti{g^i!l9i^  als  His 
people.  So  far  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  are  all 
of  the  same  character,  andy^aaipaan^  of  promised  Grace, 
are  so  far  Sacramental.  But,  in  a  further  view,  ap^  im- 
portant di^tinetibh'oeinDhrs/  Baptism  and  tA^  liordV 
Supper  are/"  fhted  In^tftufiOti^- aiid  O^d^'W^it^fa^  W 


MB-       It  was  a  high  and  hbly  office  which  the  Church  had.  the'tibserrantfC  bfth^  spetjfid  tt]/^tty'{  'iil'lflffi  otfcers; 
ieiof  to  execute  ^n  ^ijcserving  inviolate  the  Recorded  Revela-  the  means  are  Of 'the  Chufih's  ij^jfehlfaiilif,  aiifl  the 
'""^'*  tion;  it*  was'a  duty  no  less'hoivQuJrable  and  anxioua,  Grace  bestowed,  althbhgjh'reqdiring^tnfe'iti^ns, i5ycl!w)Slflt- 
. ■-     ■  not  specifically  ^'fcach^  jto  atly.     Btil  anotfter  difference  wni*  ^ 

•  BiDgham,  book  iii.  ch.  x.  mc.  4.  obtains,  whlch,  although  not  quite  80  obviousyls  sdkrcely  ^^^ 
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History/  ieflaiknpartan^andchavuterifttio;    Ont  imi^moitk  object  ^  ihe^ '  Skepkerdi^U9rm9%^th^  whicby  to  thos^e'^Ageofthe 


^'iB-attogbt  in  iiAlofteiaiabtsiiirtOfarifidaB'ioeltlii-ailtdBK^it  espcidallf-i^o  rank  hii»  among Ihe  Apostolical Fathei^<.AP^*c«l- 
^^'^''^  ^  cdiDmiiiiidQMiivithHCfariiit,itpaitti(i|^«^     o6>HisY  S|HiitAi>  mQ|y*l^«ilsdias/ct]Btaii9Qmiyisiddci^^  Fathers 


>  4 


^       ''i'^^utrnteiBLfeino^niifie^mMi^^  Iit9dati{tiii»l6)i  he  i«xpi!taBly..fipeakBiofiithe  ^^  Woteriof 

167II*     Spirit  ;>itadMi  mailer*  of -^  that  wbUrcevpatticd  Bodyo  iiiMg»<»ofi<tlMii  Qburdl.'  Joatin^iaia  imyfltioM^fTateivl^ 
wdToMve  tti<n  N0iftUiH»tbttnalf»aRlyinlmTthantciiifxd//Wlff^      immersion i'OiklyuWMih^jnMide'  ot  uaing^ Ikia 
.   pqlnl^d  eUt^tUaK  Chfii^iiiilSfraTd>MtbBriSf^6f ;  ^ant  r.Satennn«iitaL67mboi,i)ia2a^uttitioir which. 'jDeed]iotldt4> 
mangp^BoeibtiBS  fiiuiided')dD  the «amnipiiBet)|A6sr)iiJBkidio  > tai9rlbBjitiqiiiotr/>rfnfee9ii& i4riUr  {Itfobablgr)  iniCQaferaiity 
ofyiinifi-:Sadfetie8fcttl«biiiM*iikbi!n4t8idf'Jthd(iytoi>nii^   wilb  oeiiUBnliBrkidiplefi  labcmdy  eatadil^ 
Ctf^ntonicfa  iwUchf )are  .'tbiiUiiild  >  iti)witli"iQ^riiit^:and[tto(:'  oooe^itimtto  auah  ibdepai^ure  foom  ApostoliCi«pstom  «a  i 
pcebemrtf  ^HisoS^itit  tamorigiAlil  itai  iiiembeifio  vfiaieh(r  ma^^beiM^OMd)  lo  cftMito.a|)rin)|liiig^tvaiher>iba)a 
Cbnrdk,  lAecoidingiji  mi^MfUlly  •faaoita'diBtBiotilbnnft//  iiQB»ci«ingp  the-oandidalt rithe  idifforeticaiavjr  atitlnoiiy  o£  1 
of.f]^ycr»iMid  distinotimodesilof ■ppoaitBroDtii<>It'QiiayLrMa  i  .n  ^.^   t'    »'Mn.» 

d<jbao,  at^llBasltiito/aiireryngcioat:iCftteft.i(iLiid'iaiieaohi       'Not)  {aoi  with  mspecf  liQ.iAei  Fvmi  of' votds^i-seiAnd  theIa- 
Chnt]U^•tfiocfaBiry/t)wBlfao)d9:<x>mlllallib^  iwdtb  God  niv/  so]iJmiiiy-piNeBiaihBdb]j8.Cjiiii9ft<HinM0lS)'  in  Btrw^ 
it9i»wtfe:way,«o-does)Leadit<membdr  paoUd&e/bf  ihaA/udaatouwiihiwhiohjamndl  /th/eniSariieBtrtaotiees  of •  >tiie ^® ^'"^^^ 
communion,  as  a  menriMp,«fehi^)-ipai-titfUlivii6Qoi0t|i:ttrt   B9piiariial/jSeiiiica4>/itts/Utoral4iid9pli(>n>«byi'tbei>iiE8t'^ 
Chjsi^oh.  .wrWitb^r^jieeiitei'jtheMfiiicraaneatB;  btmetet,    Uniivipired  Gkuarch^tiai  inferred,  on  igrnundsDaimilavtoi 
Whytlie      thecase/t^notexacstlyboj     Oiiii«aot>o6ioommuiiion  herai  thoito  on;  ibhiah'  we  r-aasertMtbe  inyariable  mas  of  tb^t 
Sacrameuis  is  ;pierforiD^d^i(not/^a^  .membexa  )«f  any  o«B*|mirtioplnp>/'  Symbol  of  Water.     It  is  mentioned  by  .Tertjuilianandi 
uuifornTl       ^bunth,  hiit«aainembem.«f:the>9reati Christian  Body^^u  a  'succeafiiM  of.^lmtars  .who  iivfid.iHUtbiA.too^.ahovtA 
the  same^     ^^  bisloni^ing'toitll^  Elteti^be^SiSiirtifiedfiiheiBiedeemedAii  diatajkco  of  tbia-jperiod  U>i  m^n.  itstinteim&aBion>ai«U 
The4u4ies  ^impoafed'Oniis  by  'Om^  Rdigiqasi  condition;. « probable ^-t  tand- an > authority .iiKhich#i  p^vhaps;  is  still, 
ini.tbls  cespeotii^may  admit  of  illustraiion  iion>  the^    earlier,  th^t  ofitha  aiilbhorMof  tCIainent'a.  JI«O0griii<£'o^ 
necesaitiea  imposed  cMii )us  byiour  natural «ondlliott»'    It>   undoubtcxUiyi  alludiea  to^  it^  3ivbw>b0)( speaks > of  persona, 
is  iiecessaryitOi.thfi.walUb^g,  •and  >to  the  veb^  eidfitence^i  i  **  Baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Ibreefold  Mystery ;"{  and« 
of  each  separate.  People*  rnr  aasodation-iofn^eBtithat^:'  Bgmt^^f  the  ceiffmQiiyibeiiig^  .peri^rmf d ."  byrJiwokio^ 
th^  fibpnld  uae  same  Isii^iia^;  altbougb  thevariety  of    th^jiame  of  .the  .blefi^edTriiMly/S .,  jli;^..the  ApostoHcai. 
laQguages  »may  be)iaftnite»»'whiQh<wiU''iefiect  the  end    Ccm«|u<«o  '^xpresa.,  prohibition. iigainsti  departure  i-omi 
dauu-ed*!    Ttlis  i$;  aoalogjous  to  tlie  means  of  >GiJaQc^  nol^   it  Is.foiM^ ;  iwbieb  seima  to  ma^k,  tbe  ^y  «ttempt3  of' 
sp^i£i<ally^  ,bm  generally .  rcqnived;  and  cultivated  iby..   Heretics  and  innovators. to  00fimpt4i|dcb|»|^th^,woKd8 
eaoh  .Cbl^rdi  ilij  lits.  09m  iitbyiu  Agf^iiH-iit^is  necestaryto    preR«»rHmd^fi  Me^M^er  jsy^perbap^the  ^ariiei^t  who  i« 
tbeiQ^iieteiftca' of  every  individual  of  the  HunoianlUce^t^llk  I   dii^ctly  charged  wi(h  this  atteni^pi,  iffhicb  baa  beei^aUo . 
at  Airrlaiu*  intervals^  bie> shoubirecruit  bis  body  by  sleep»    urg?i^],a||rain&(,  tbe.iMantaftiat9»  .8abeUia98,.^nd  other 

Here  ia  a  neceasUiy,  to  which  he  confovm^;  not  after  the     beryeUca),  S^ctjj^     .  i  .< ^l.  >.i.        /  n         •     >-> 

fashion  of  any  one  Nation ,'>«ot  as>  attached  to  any  one        JUet.U.be  clei^rly  OinderAtpod* .th^  tbe:>Qlu'^t  of ; this  Tke  object . 
Society,  but  in  obedience  to  aniinvidH&ble  andunivertal     anctpf.s^ularii^q^iHe^/intOiiU»^pr|i^(^,Qf>thePnmi«  of  these 
lawj.n.To>rti»  imaweraltheChriakiKn's.  diity/ofi  «ebjbr¥/     tive  Chup^tlwia  wtl.9  W>P<Mli/llW.  Mn5«tB^«.iqf,4iuri|;3"»'™«*," 
tin|t>Mt  Sacwaiaenls.  >iXhdyiare  ispedfifiaHV  appbinled  1  Church,  or  ofan^  Church,  the  practices  of  which  coincide  ^^^"^^'- 


limiution        ^^  course  these  remarks,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the     theyi<pre  Tpuths^iand,  Tmtbs  iseldom  Jiimaki  Jong  un-^ 
of  Utisnile.  Stfi^mmeR^s>l#pply  odty  to  anbrpevtnM  txfiithoa^lEstfetf     en^|9ye4,.and,unpr<^l4ble.i:  Ae  to  fhe,]^racliice»  then^ 
as  ^s,, recorded  {to,  be  .of  onrMLoiM'sMlppoiBtroenti  t-fe'    selyja^  iye,shou]d  be  equally,  pound  to.  obsei^e  ihem» 
Bapti^n).iit)iaitbQ(iis0ofiyWiit0rk  and  of >  the  1. prescribed >   whether  Uie.Pc^mitive  .Church  ^obserir^  them  or,Bot«  if 
Fofpj^  of  Wi9r(iU»<  .which  deoM^tea  tbe^iimlisfcifKto  ^theBap<H.  >  they.,aiiie  enjoinedby.  Scdpture ;  equally  Authorized  Xo .. 
tizediM^iall  privileges  elaiHiediiby>the  Peopleiof  Gbdy'i  ret^mthem  on  our  own  Church  a  autbority^if  jiot  incon- 
wh^ber.as,,Katbi^r,  awlSoniiK^  as  HtotynGhastiri  liiithe  >  sisV^tfirith  Scripture  Principles.  The  Primitive  jChurch» 
Loiii!^,  Si^^r.itrianthe  Bymholiaal  nseniof  the 'Brclid    inqurpreseat.viewof  it,  is^ubtaittedtoatcialon  Sj^ripH 
and  ,W\m,  iWhicbt{Chiriali.tirdQiDcd  ftir-ouo4nttrucbion^!    tur;^^ .evidence,  such  as  one  generation  of  fallible  rbeings. 
and^^e^.apcoff^peiiimtviiiof  4iifl»iWoidr  with  whiclliHei   is  f^yer ,  sul^eot/ to  frofla>  another,,  aad.  such  aa  every 
taugi^VuSito  im^mfMnyiitj .  Beyond  HthenadhsBenee/to^    Ch^^i/in  gi^j^eration  isi  reqfuiired ito  inatitute  on  ite.pre- 
;  thes^,poii)tB,.thei»kiOur,inquinyi4nti>-4he)practtoe'Oftbe' 'deqe^so^s  ;    acoordi^  to.  the.  comnuwd,  ** prove  all. 

r  PripiiUr^iCbfrcb  need  JioAiibe.piolonged*.  » And  first    thingp;  hold  fast.thatwhioh  is, good/^    _  .,   ». 

witji.  rpsftcpt^  to  Baptism* »-.    .1...,.   ...     ..•.,!..  y/         I^.is  gratifying;,  doulM(lfi^^  to  ca«tompUteiibegeiw 

[  .,,    H.   .)Mi..!)-.ri   t'.    ■.  .t,..n)r>  /    MM  m:      "      •».■  .m.  spixit •  of  Ghri;^tianity^ prescrv/qd jW ,.the3e. early. timee.; , 

/r  I*  .>  irj-itMoi  1  i'fiiAqp^ttmi'i^  T  '  >  "  ■      "    -  '"    '*"4.»U.  «y?n  ad^s  «h  j^^tur^l,  confidence  ita  decisiooa. 

^xi   u..    /.     /  .,.:  .ui  i,  .It   U'U      ■'nunu.'-vjr.'-  ,,  I  n.  .,. founded  on  indqpf^fi^eutauthQrity,  to  6tt4  those  also  thek. 

I  Water  yf,  fhf  .^fffilifff^l  „^,.?pvari4i,W^,,u?fi,.ftf.,>5r4er.,.ip,  .  deci9iqfls.^,f>jftt,genpcatipn  VKbicb  mw  nearest  our  In-. 

alwaysused.  Ba|pysm,,,l}^,f|je^q;jfl^j|^l^,,S9fi^^^  Still,  our  inquiry  may  be  free  and  fewles^ . 

]im9,yUprQpf^enq}fA.f,o,^^^  -^    j   „  ,M   .   .    '  ..w;   ..'m  ,\av   h-i'  >'l — '-r , 

latter  end  of  fh.en^^  H;^  ^epMirjea  ,we,  w>  MP-        !S;?,?t^^  1,  //  «      .,4    ^    ^'     j,    s^,    .    ^  ^ 

Synib(j»J^,^fjhf}t,.,ap,,^^9lj|^    cm^,  Jjej.^ftt^^miiHA  .fff,  »tlie,,  ,   xMccLuUiL^Ai.  9.     ' 
«W*i??»u»S^'^rJWW,.«e«^fl^5^,,,Jt^^  J  UbTiii.  c.  67.    i     H    --    . •  • 
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We  nave  satisfactory  eri^ence  now,  that  in  the  mode 
of  adminjstering;  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  first 
tfninspirfed  Churches  fulfined  their  trust.  Did  they 
equally  8Q  iii  dispensin|r  this  necessary  medium  of  God's 
Graoe  to  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and  hy  the 
hai^ds  of  such  as  were  intended  to  officiate  ?  We  are 
quite  sure  from  the  Scripture,  of  an  authority  and  duty 
in  the  Church,'  to  limit  Baptism  to  no  age ;  did  the 
Pnm.itiye  Societies  of  Christians  act  on  this  principle? 
Oir  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  fn  any  can^d  mind.  It 
is  true  that  Infant  Bapttsni  is  not  mentioned  expressly 
}>J  ^ny  earlier  writer  than  IrenSBtis  ;*  for;  although  Uie 
aiitboriiy  of  Clement  and  Hennas  are  alleged  by  some 
learned  meUi  (besides  thai  the  testimony  of  the  latter 
maybe  disputed  on  other  grounds,)  in  either,  it  only 
amounts  to  the  avowal  of  opinions,  which  would  seeita 
to  be  inconsistent  witli  the  Doctrine  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  not  to  an  express  declaration.  But  Irennus 
wrote  too  early f  to  leave  it  a  question,  whether 
during  the  period  between  him  and  the  Apostolic  Ag«, 
any  difierent  regiilation  existed  in  this  respect.  Cer- 
tainly no  allusion  is  made  by  him  to  the  Dovelty  of 
the  practice  which  he  records.  The  Primitive  Churdi, 
like  ourselves,  was  bound  to  communicate  the  Holy 
trust,  and  'its  ^rst  Symbol,  to  every  ag«  and  sex  within 
reach ;  and  this  It  doubtless  did.  DM  It  also  €/Ber  it, 
as  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  do,  to  all  degrees  of  per- 
sons, to  all  ranks  and  nations?  No  circumstance, 
except  that  of  iildividual  preparation,  appears  to  have 
formed  a  bar  to  the  admission  of  candidates  into  any 
of  the  Prf niitfie  tJhristian  Soci^es ;  and,  as  far  as 
his  preparation  depended  on  acquired  knowledge, 
every  facility  for  making  it  was  afforded,  in  the  esta« 
'blishment  of  Spools  for  adults,  and  in  the  employment 
of  Catechlsts.  Thei*e  w«s,  doi^less,  a  Moral  prepara- 
tion beyond  this,  which  was  insisted  on ;  and  for  want 
of  this,  many  were  forbidden  the  Christian  privilege. 
Whole  dasses  #f  persons  were  thus  excluded,  on  the 
ground  that  their  lives  and  occupations  were  inconsis- 
tent with  this  |9reparfl!lloii ;  and  with  sueh  picturea  as 
the  Heiithen  Historians  and  fiatirists  give  of  the  Iwr 
]p«ria!  City,  we  can  havdly  relbae  to  justify  these  inter- 
4Hc*toiii,  when  we  find  the  list  proscribed  to  consist 
of  Ptayevs^  Gladiators,  Act  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  even  this  rule  was  commenced 
so  early  aa  tlie  period  on  wirieh  we  now  nve  lreatii^.§ 


*  lib.  «l.  c.  90. 

f  hmmm  «»u  horn  about  a.  a.  97 ^  and.vsote  bis  Book  agaliifl 
Hcivties  about  jl.  a.  176,  not  lonf  before  hit  death.  See  Ctcrt,  BUu 
IM^*i  «nd  Dodwiell,  DUtertat.  in  Iretueum. 

X  See  Tacitus^  and  Juvenal,  patthn, 

f  The  lisi  of  the  Iaterdi<ited  tntj  be  fbund  in  tbe  /IpgBtotical 
€bm/t««tfifl«r,  (ttb.  vili.  e.  32,)  wbien,  although  cenfesaedly  written 
•t  •  pemi  "very  ;Q«ch  later  than  that  on  which  we  Are  now  engaged^ 
ixia^  be  considered  as  conveying  an  account  of  t^attitktd  customtj 
which,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  have  some  claim  to  be 
assigned  to  tbe  earliest  Ag<d.  The  notes  in  Cotelerius*s  edition  of  the 
Apeetolical  Father*  deserw  to  be  consulled. 

Aa  the  authority  of  the  jipotioHcal  CwistHuiiomt  will  depend  much 

•n  the  date  which  we  aaeigu  to  their  composition,  it  may  be  proper 

to  add,  that  the  earliest  aauior  Who  meutions  the  work  isSus^ius  in 

bis  ffUiory,  lib!  ill.  c.25,  (tinless,  indeed,  we  euppole  iht  Apottpiical 

CktMdMi  to  ktm  besftt  wHtten  before ;)  but,  as  Enaebius  mentions  them 

amiwg  spurious  woi%a  in  circulation,  the  fact  seems  to  tmpl^  that 
•L  .  1        ,        ,  .  .  ^^^     p^^^  1^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  forgery 

theiti  Would  probably  have  ^mq 
been  efirposed.    TWir  oontiaaed  in- 
'  tefrpolatfon,  (<ven  to  a  subsequent  period,  is  poaaibie  aad  likely. 
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A.  J). 
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to 
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The  remarks  akeady  /made  on  Ae  iostitatiiMi  of  %  ah^^ 
Ministerial  Order,  and  <lha  evidenoe  that  the  Psnutiss  ApMdiGd 
Chnrch  well  understood  ita  design,  and  msiptaiasd  its  ^'^ 
separate  charaet«r.  reader  it  uaneoessary  to  enter  spa- 
dfically  into  the  qoestioii  of  tlie  pesaona  (^sHuedaiiik 
the  peiibtmanee  of  the  BaplisiBal  rilft.    li'vas  ooan* 
fined*  doubtless,  as4t  has  l>eeii  in  «fteff  times,  amoag^ 
sober  Chrialians,  to  tbe  ovdaiaad  MiQistlDy,-(QDderlhe 
authority  of  the  Bfiahof»,'^)  altkough  cassa  nai^  IwfeByviiite 
occurred  in  wfiich  it  wa«-pcnatttBd,jby>lhesaaiBaaths*  ^*P^ 
rKy,  that  it  should  be  j^dbnaed  byE'Layaaa..  Bat^''^ 
though  David  osit  of  die  ahownbraad,  -jek  Itha  nde 
which  forbade  its  una  hf  any  but  the.  Fnasta  .wssiaet 
thereby  a1>oliahed ;  aad,  such  naeasaaary  deviations  6oni 
the  fixed  course,  oaa  never  ratioMf  ly  ha  adsU^eB  for 
tbe  course  itself. 

§  TkB  Lord's  Btipper. 

The  essent^I  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  Symboli*BmiliBil 
cal  use  of  Bread  and  Wine,  according  to  the  Recorded  Wioe 
Institution,  A  corruption  in  the  celebration  of  this  Sacra-  •^"J*"* 
ment  might  talLe  place  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  amitdog 
any  of  that  essential  part,  or  by  appending  to  it  circum- 
stances inconsistent  with  its  true  character.    Of  both 
species  of  corruption  we  are  bound  to  acquit  the  Pri- 
mitive Uninspired  Church.  Elusions  to  the  QonsecnOed 
Bread,  and  to  the  HoW   Conunuaion  generally,  aie 
found  in  the  writings  of  IgnnXiua  ;t  and  the  form  which 
the  Apostolical  ConatUutioiu  describe,  was,  floubtles^ 
that  wlilch  liad  been  loi^  observed  in  consecrating  and 
administering  the  Bread  and  Wine.];    The  "Priinitive 
Christians  were  guiltless,  too,  of  the  oonversion  of  thin 
peculiar  mean  of  Grace  into  a  rite  common  to  the  Jewish 
and  the  Pagan  Religions.    Towards  this  it  was  that  the 
current  of  prejudice  ran  strongest.     In  this  most  sokms 
act  of  the  new  Religion  there  must  have  been  a  peq>etual 
craving,  hoih  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  convert,  to  rec(^- 
nise  a  substitute  for  the  Altar  and  the  repeated  Sacri- 
fice.    It  was  a  diseased  appetite  for  a  forbidden  object, 

*  JgaaX.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn*  c.  8. 

{^.  ad  Smym,  c.  7,  8  ;  ^,ad  Ephea.  c.  S,  80. 
Lib.  viit.  c.  128.  The  addition  of  Wkier  to  tbe  SacnsMital 
Bleraenti,  of  whiob  oooesionAl  MeatioB  it  fliad«|  might  buw  been  in 
eoBlMmttjr  with  Ibe  faaeral  rnlttn  of  driakin^  Wiop  dilalBd.  SGU, 
it  eeema  atrai^c^  that  (he  totting  oa  tbe  Table^  •eptntelj  boll^  Waicr 
and  Wine  should  be  so  specifically  noticed,    wttoest  Justin  ihiifr, 

Aceordingiy,  the  aipieMioaff  made  use  of  in  traneiiii^  to  deoete  tb<( 
Ibc  Broad  eod  Wise  were  preparsd  for  diytribaticHV  arefwewdy  ^' 
tus  catix  et/raciui  pomt,  (lib.  v.  c  4.)  Possibly,  the  custom  may 
have  been  thus  scrupulously  obsenred  by  many,  m>fn  a  desire  to  ex- 
press more  eiuctlv,  the  precious  Blood«sheddiBg  wfaieb  took  fleet oo 
the  Oroas,  and  which  vrw  oot,  it  may  be  oliwived,  an  efliisioa  ^ 
Blood  abwa,  but  of  Water  ,aad  Blood.  1>at  thia  ctrottostaoce  sbouM 
have  been  to  dwelt  on,  will  hanlly  be  wonder^  «t.  when  we  consider 
the  solemn  manner  in  which  St.  John  delivers  tis  testimony  to  dts 
fact :  '*  One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  ssd 
forthwith  came  theraont  Blood  and  Water.  Aad  be  that  taw  it  boe 
record,  and  hit  record  istme;  and  he  kjoowe^hv  d^fit  he  ssithtroe, 
that  ye  might  believe,**  (John,  ch.  x\x.  v.  34,  35.)  To  the  swbs 
circumstance  perhaps  his  words  in  his  first  £pifile  ma;  refer : 
*'  This  is  he  that  caMe  by  Wiker  and  Blood,  irv^n  Jesus  Christ ;  ftot  bj 
Water  alpoe,  but  by  Water  and  Blood,"  jTch.  v.  ▼.  60  St.  John  is  the 
•niy  Evangelist  who  has  recorded  the  flowing  of  Water  and  BM 
from  oar  Lord's  side ;  and  it  is  eomewhat  reisai^able,  that  he  is  alfl 
the  only  one  who  has  teeorded  ^the  beginmag  of  Jlflracies,"-^'* 
conversion  of  Wafer  into  Wine  at  Cana.  '  Had  tfie  BTtracle  asy 
meaning  connected  with  the  fact  which  he  so  pointedly  attesta^  sMi^ 
if  so,  what  was  that  meaniog  ? 
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History,    ^hich  Idolatrous  habits  had  created  in  the  one,  and 
real  Piety  perhaps  in  the  other,  and  which  could  only 
be  ODtracted  graduallj.   Looking  back  upon,  the  scen^ 
witfi  our  experienee  «f  the  actoial  eorruptions,  which 
thence  aroee,  we  BMy  be  disposed  to  censure,  even  the 
eonoesflieos;  (triflmgias  they  Were)  which  these  Primi- 
FigQfttiVs    ^▼c  Rulers  and'  Preachers  made ;  we  may  be  disponed 
language     to  Wish,  that  they  had  never  vtfitiired  to  call  the  Lord's 
respecaogitTaUc  an,'  Altar,  or  the  Bread  and  Wine  a  Sacrifice. 
But  that  they  did  it  innocently,  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
merely  leads  the  few  renainS' of  those  writers  who.  have 
employed  this  language^  uid-  finds  66  little  fimdness,  so 
plain  an  «Tersk>ny  to  dwell  on  any  circumatance   of 
pomp  connected  witlbthe  Christies  Ceiemonies. .  They 
could  hardly  be  expeeled  to. foresee. the  extent  of  mis« 
chief,  which   aflerwards    connected  itself  witb  these 
innocent,  inadvertent  attempts  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.    The  original  nae  of  those  tenns  was  certainly 
not  as  appropriate  names,  but  as  figurative  expressions, 
to  illustrate  their  subject. 
Adminis-         The  Principles  of  the  Church's  establishment,  as  re* 
C^t^  •^  corded  in  Scripture,  and  the  practical  application  of 
IS  lans.   ^Qgg  Principles,  as  displayed  in  the  Ministry  of  their 
Inspired  predeicessors,  were  all  too  recent  and  fresh  on 
their  minds,  for  any  question  to  arise  concerning  the 
penont  who  were  entitled  to  this  great  Christian  privi- 
lege—the Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chri^ 
They  had  been  fully  instructed  in  the  prime  article 
of  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensa- 
tions of  God,  viz.  that  the  former  admitted  of  different 
classes  among  those  whom  it  embraced^  and  of  different 
degrees  of  privilege  and  communion,  for  Jew,  for  the 
Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and  for  the  Devout  Gentile : 
but  that  in  the  latter,  the  partition  wall  had  been  thrown 
down,  the  veil  had  been  rent     Against  this  act  of  uni- 
formity, then,  which  had  been  so  carefiilly  preserved  by 
the  Apostles,  in  t^eir  Preaching  and  their  practice, 
they  were  not  likely  to  offend.     To  have  reserved  any 
participation  of  the  Eucharist  !br  the  Ministers  alone. 
or  for  any  one  specified  dass  of  Believers,  would  have 
been  too  manifest  a  violation  of  this  great  Principle ; 
whatever  temptation  might  present  itself  in  the  preju- 
dice of  Jew  and  Glentile  for  an  officiating  Minister, 
who  should  remind  them  of  a  Priest.*    All  were  not 
only  admitted  equally,  but  all  were  invited,  to  partake 
of  this  act  of  Communion;  and,  indeed,  it  was  long 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  Christian's  profession 
to  be  otherwise  than  a  regular  Communicantt 
By  ordained      The  administration  of  this  Sacrament,  as  well  as 
Miniatcn.     that  of  Baptism,  was  limited  to  the  ordained  Ministry, 
who  officiated  by  authority  derived  from  their  Bishop.  { 
Whether  any  difference  of  administration,  such  as  now 
obtains,  between  the  Priests'  sad  Deacons'  Office,  had 
its  origin  so  eariy,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Justin  Martyr  §  speaks  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bre«i 
and  Wine  as  belonging  to  the  Deacons'  Office ;  and  in 
the  ApoHolieal  ConttUidionSf  the  direction  given  is,  that 
the  Bread  be  delivered  by  the  Biahop,  and  the  Wme  by 
the  Deacon.|| 
Communion     Whether  the  custom  of  sendinir  a  portion  of  the 

of  the  Sick. 

f  Toe  ^poitoiictU  Ginofft  dtraet  Uut  ibtentees  from  Commanioa 
■hall  be  amenable  for  their  neglect.  So,  too,  the  Comicil  of  Antiocb* 
Tlie  Decree  of  Anacletus  to  the  same  effect  is  sporions. 

I  Tgnat.  Ep,  ad  Smym,  c.  8.  §  Jpoi.  11. 

II  Cofutiiui,  Ap.  Ub.  viii.  c.  13. 


consecrated  Elements  to  the  absent  and  sick,  or  that 
which  is  still  preserved  in  our  ojm  Church,  of  perform- 
ing the .  service  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  was  so 
early  established,  is  uncertain^     With  respect  to  this 
latter  custom,  |that  it  is  of  great  antiquity  at  lea^t,  is 
undoubted  ;  nor  can  any  objection  be  ursed  agaihtt  itb 
lawfulness*    Still,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whetiher 
eiToneotis  notions  and  superstitious  feelings '  have  not 
been  very  generally  fostered  through  the  custom*    Urn 
Sacrament  celebrated  in  private,  and  amongst  a'fefr 
attendants  on  a  sick  bed,  ceases  to  be  looked  on  in  its 
true  lig^ty  as  an  act  of  the  Christian  congregat(on» 
celebrating  its  union  as  such  with  Christ,  and  wtth'ia 
itself.     Its  celebration  under  circumstances  which  thus 
obscure  its  most  prominent  characteristics,  may  cause 
weak  minds  to  attach  almost  unconsciously  the  notibii 
of  a  charm  to  the  ceremony.    It  m<^y,  accordingly,'  be 
defiredtanddemimded,  as  if  it  possessed  a  talismanic  in- 
fluence on  the  dying,  and  was  indispensable  to  the  sale 
exit  of  the  Christian.     It  is  not  so  mudi  on  habitual 
Communicants  that  this    feeling    can   operate  mis- 
chievously ;  it  is  on  those  who  either  never  communi- 
cating, or  not  being  in  habitual  communication,  reserve 
this  one  act  of  conformity  for  the  season  of  sickness' oir 
of  death.    To  persons  under  such  circumstance,  V 
visiting  Minister's  exhortation  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
is  surely  misplaced.    It  might  be  better,  periisps,  even 
to  dissuade  such  an  one  j&om  his  purpose,  if  he  desired 
it.     It  is  scarcely  a  time  for  the  strickeu  sinner  in  this 
manner  to  attempt  reparation  of  his  ^rmer  neglect. 
For  that  neglect,  he  should  be  instrocted  to  pray  lo 
Ood  for  forgiveness^  among  the  sins  which  he  sha}l 
then  specifically  confess  to  Him ;  and  to  resolve,  that 
if  it  shall  please  €bd  to  restore  him  to  the  assemblies 
of  his  Saints  on  earthy  Uiere,  wheroi  alone  it  is  appro- 
priate, to  begin  and  to  continue  the  special  course  of 
Christian  Communion. 


A^  of  the 

A^wtolieal 


§  Agapm^  or  Ztove  Feca/lf. 


/. 


Among  the  acts  of  Commimion  which  Chiistiaos 
celebrated  an  members,  not  of  particular  Chnstian 
Societies,  but  of  the  whole  Christian  bocfy,  thetjgntp^^ 
or  Feasts  of  liove,  require  some  aMntiott«.  j^roelng 
so  far  in  their  character  with  the  Lord's.  8nppei\  they 
seem  to  have  had  some  further'  connection  with  the 
oelehration  of  this  Saorament ;  -andy  accordingly^  tet  have 
been  held  either  immediately  before,  or  immediately 
after  the  Commimion  Service.  As  this  Primitive  cus- 
tom is  less  familiar  to  us  now  than  those  which  have 
been  peipetuated  to  our  own  Age,  some  detailed*  eon- 
sideration  of  it  may  not  be  imacoeptable. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom,  then,  in  the  Church,,  for 
Christians  to  add  to  the  celebration  of  the  Loid's  Sup- 
per a  frugal  meal,  of  which  all  the  Communicants 
partook.  This  Love  Feast,  as  it  was  named,  was  far- 
nished  out  of  oblations,  which  it  was  usual  then,  as 
now,  for  the  congregation  to  make;  part  being  set 
aside  for  the  Clergy  fund,  the  remainder  employed  in 
providing  this  common  table.  ' 

That  this  remarkable  custom  was  not  merely  an 
act  of  charity  to  the  poor,  in  providing  them  with  an 
occasional  meal  at  the  expense  of  their  more  afBnent 
brethren,  nor  yet  a  display  of  ordinary  social  feeling, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  lyas 
celebrated  in- the  House  of  Prayer,  and  in  connection 
with  the  most  solemn  portion  of  Divine  Service.    Fop 


Celebrated 
after  the 
Lord'f  Sup« 
per, 

aod  sup- 
plied from 
the  obla- 
tioosy 

Id  the 
House  of 
Prayer. 
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Histoiy.  meetingfs,  the  object  of  which  was  the  relief  of  hung^er* 
or  social  relaxation,  some  other  time  and  place  would 
more  properly  have  been  chosen.  "What!  have  ye 
not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in?'*  (writes  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,)  "  or  despise  ye  the  Church  of  God,  and 
shame  them  that  have  not?**  "If  any  man  hun^r, 
let  him  eat  at  home. '  The  unibn,  indeed,  of  Charity 
and  social  feeling  with  its  Religious  object  (Whatever 
that  object  was,)  may  be  admitted,  and  would  be  by  no 
means  inconsistent ;  but  it  would  rather  remind  us  of 
that  similar  union  of  Miracle  and  Mercy,  which  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  Saviour's  dealings  with 
mankind. 

The  early  Fathers  speak  of  it  as  an  Apostolical 

of  thi's  ens-  rite  ;*  and  the  same  may  be  inferred  from  some  allu- 

tom.  gions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  t  and  still  more  certainly 

from  a  passage  in  the  EpisUe  of  Jude.  |    It  is  enough, 

however,  to  know  that  the  Rite  was  generally  observed 

by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  on 

the  alleged  authority  of  Apostolical  precedent. 

Remark-  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  this  decayed 

Able  COD-      institution  is,  its  apparent  connection  with  an  important 

with  certain  ^'^^^  '^^  which  the  Holy  Ghost  and  its  operations  are 
Scriptuial     described  in  Scripture,  are  all  figurative.     It  is  called 


100. 
to 


Antiquity 


Phrase 
ology. 


••  Light,"  and  "  Life/'  and  •*  the  Spirit,"  "  the  Holy 
Spirit.*'  So,  too,  the  change  effected  by  it  in  the  Chris* 
tian's  condition  is  called  '*  Regeneration,"  or  *'  a  new 
birth.**  He  is  termed  '*  a  new  man  after  God  created  in 
righteousness,"  <*  a  new  creature,*'  and  the  like.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  ideas  to  be  conveyed 
iwere  altogether  new,  and  new  or  borrowed  terms  were, 
therefore,  required  to  express  them. 

*  See  Binsham's  Eee.  Antiq.  book  zv.  ch.  vi.  Ignatius  mentions 
the  rite,  Ep.  ad  Smym,  sec.  8 ;  and  in  Tertullian  there  is  a  fuU 
account  of  it.    Apoi.  c.  39. 

f  In  the  passage  particularly  referred  to^  (1  Cor.  ch.  zi.  t.  17,)  In 
"which  he  is  upbraiding  the  Corinthians  with  the  profanation  of  the 
Sacrament,  by  mingling  with  it  indecent  revelling,  his  words  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  meal,  connected  indeed 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but  more  of  a  meal  than  is 
perhaps  consistent  with  any  supposablo  mode  of  distributing  and 
partaking  of  the  consecrated  Elements. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  same  EpuHe  which  probably  points 
to  it,  (ch.  V.  V.  11  ^ 

In  directing  the  Corinthians  to  pass  sentence  of  Excommunication 
on  an  incestuous  member,  he  enumerates  several  crimes  besides,  for 
which  the  offender  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  Church  with  complete 
Excommunication,  total  ozduston  from  all^  even  the  slightest  act  of 
Communion  as  Christians ;  '*  with  such  an  one,"  he  writes  to  bid 
them  *'  not  even  to  eat."  This  is,  very  probably,  an  allusion  to  the 
jigapm;  because  Excommunication  or  Exclusion  from  any  Society, 
as  a  rightful  act  of  the  Society,  can  only  extend  to  Exclusion  from 
those  privileges  and  exercises  which  the  members  share  as  members 
tf  thai  Society,  and  no  further.  And,  besides,  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  table  would  hardly  be  characterised  as  the  letst  of  all  ordinartf 
intercourse ;  although  it  may  very  well  be  considered  as  the  slightest 
act  of  Christian  Communion. 

Another  passage  may  be  quoted  from  St.  Piul's  writings,  as 
apparently  containing  an  allusion  to  the  existence  of  this  Rite  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  the  Christian  establishment.  It  is  his  account 
of  St.  Peter's  behaviour  at  Antioch,  durine  the  attempt  of  the  Juda- 
izing  faction  there,  to  enforce  on  the  Gentile  converts  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  {EpitiU  to  the  Oahiiam,  ch.  ii.)  "  Before" 
(says  he)  "  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gen* 
tiiea  ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself, 
fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision."  It  is  certainly  pos* 
aible  that  St.  Paul  may  be  here  speaking  only  of  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  hospitality ;  but,  as  this  act  is  specified,  as  the  main  token 
by  which  St.  Peter  was  supposed  to  have  sanctioned  the  notion,  that 
an  Uncircnmcised  Christian  was  no  reai  Christian ;  it  is  more  reason* 
able  to  interpret  it  of  some  religious  intercourse. 
{  Ch.  V.  V.  12. 


At  the  same  time,  the  ideas  so  conveyed  are  intdli-  Anofiii 
gible  enough  for  our  purpose.     We  are  taught  by  ^  Wlid 
these  various  expressions,  (and  the  vartefy  ofexpressioQ  ^tkcn. 
seems  designed  to  prevent  a  literal  interpretation  of  aoy  ^^■vW 
one,)  that  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  descent  has     ^^ 
been,  not  merely  increased  assistance  from  God,  bat,  aa 
it  were,  a  constitutional  change  in  Man ;  the  addition 
of  some  abiding  Principle  which  belonged  not  to  Us 
original  nature, — as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
fruits  of  Righteousness,  having  a  common  object  with 
Conscience,  but  more  certain  and  effectual;  even  **God 
working  within  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea- 
sure."   It  is  called  "  Life,'*  then,  because  of  the  analogy 
between  the  imparting  of  this  new  element  of  goodness, 
and  the  original  creation  of  Adam,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  contrasted.     So  St.  Paul,  *'  The  first  man, 
Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  made 
a  quickening  Spirit**  '*  In  Adam  all  die,  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive."     It  is  called  Light,  too,  because  of 
its  use  in  gliding  us  from  error  into  "  the  way  of  life;** 
or,  perhaps,  in  allusion  to  that  Holy  Light  in  which 
God's  people  of  old  were  wont  to  recognise  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  Presence.     And  hence  it  is  written,  that 
*'  God  is  Light,*'  and,  that  "  if  the  light  that  be  in  us 
be  darkness,  how  g^eat  will  be  that  darkness.'*    Hence, 
too,  the  precept,  "  Let  your  Light  so  shine  before  men,^ 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven."     It  is  also  called  Sfifitt 
because  it  is  God  unseen,  unfelt,  incomprehensible ;  or 
rather,  because  it  is  God  worshipped  no  longer  in  con* 
nection  with  any  visible  symbol,  or  Holy  dweUing-plaoe, 
neither  at  Jerusalem,  (as  the  Lord  told  the  Samaritan 
woman,)  nor  yet  on  Mount  Gerizim,  but  in  '*  Spirit  and 
in  Truth.'*   "  As  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeUi ;  so  is  every  one  that  is 
bom  of  the  Spiritr 

Among  the  terms  adopted  to  express  this  new  relation  cbnai 
between  God  and  Man,  is  a^ami ;  which  in  our  Bible  U««' 
translation  is  rendered  sometimes  Love,  and  ^sometimes 
Charity,  apparently  without  any  rule  for  the  difference 
of  translation.  It  is  called  Love ;  yet  it  is  not  strictly 
speaking,  Love.  The  word  wanted,  was  one  to  eipress 
the  benevolent  relation  of  God  to  Man,  and  the  corre* 
sponding  feeling  of  Man  to  God,  in  this  His  last  mode 
of  manifestation  ;  as  residing  no  longer  in  a  Temple  or 
Holy  City,  but  in  that  figurative  Temple,  of  which  ire 
are  the  constituent  parts,  which  has  been  "  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.  In  whom  all  the 
building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into  a  Holy 
Temple  in  the  Lord.  In  whom  we  also  are  boilded 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."* 
Some  word  was  wanted,  in  short,  to  express  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  devotional  feeling  towards  God,  as  fiUiag 
this  his  final  dwelling  place  with  his  Glory;  which  the 

*  Heuce  we  fiud  this  in  the  Ilnd  centuir  among  the  elementiry 
Truths  professed  by  the  Cttechumens  at  their  Baptinn.  TertoU.  if 
Bapt,  c.  3,  Own  wub  trihm  et  teetatio  /Sdei  ei  epomdo  wahUU  pi$^ 
rentur,  neeeueuio  a4ficitur Eedetut  mentio  ;  qmamamf  m6i  tret,id (^> 
Pater,  Fiiius,  et  Spirittu  Sanctui,  t6i  Ecd^eia^  qutt  amm  cerpta 
e$t.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  among  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles 
Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.— the  Holy  Catholic  Church,-- 
the  Communion  of  Saints ;"  of  which  clauses  "  the  Commoiiioa  of 
SaioU  "  was  not  added  until  the  IVth  century ;  probably,  wbea  the 
preceding  expression  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  and  the  tmth 
conveyed  by  it  required  a  new  mode  of  enunciation.  See  Arosriss' 
CacKD. 
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ITitWrf.    Isratjle-ydt^fieta  to  !roa '(He  Cburts' qf  jKe  tiousi  .flf    Tliou  li-.isl  loved  J\r^ 
■'— '  floff,'  or  attte;ii6ui:of,p^¥efIiii)Wii  on  U  fK(,m'afar,  — 


F™m      H^mefl'Mii  fa<ii'(o'ihe  Qu^(l;'r-ctf 'ilife  H^iyeris'^n  wh?c1i'!! 


U  Hie  Si 


V  l.e  I 


n  of^ 


If  I  fpiBei'thF'e;  O  iemsal 

!>!«>(    tta   i^iinriinir  •''^ — that 


"^'      Tfilne'hohQUf  dwell^lh.";  *'*If    „-„,,,.. 
Tem;''nlyj  mVH^Iii  hanJ  (orpet'its  cunning 
'assooWfed'lfl^S,  tras  to  be  trknireiredto  a,SQd^y' 
iW'nfe#'*MBItalf(:m'-9p'Godthrough''the^^irili-  ana 
*Wwdi"'(fiipteS9ea'^ytlfii,teht(!'n7aV7;'' ■'■        '"'''' 
ConoBclion  ' "Tm ihti ^ecihrfarf application '6t,Hie.iiM, 't^'eft, St niay 


';f?»d-Matt;-ni-dWellinff 


i-thu 


ingi  tnfijmb^'ttie^MoIyE 
feelWM  Mail; to'  God'^iti' 
pint  pTJLove,'  whicn'Re,H 

beeomi 


.       foKHhe 
that  relaUon. 

Haih-feiven.;g 


'  'coi^espii 
■Ah  J,  a's 

*rfi;th.'i.\'<^;'i'4,yt;et ,.,,„_,„., ^ 

90delj-;'t|he'Cfi?IsHajj'9'  .^dtfevour  to  ' preserve  attfl 
cherish ''(hia"flalydmoii,  !b  neceaaariiy  connected  nifli 
KsBbcltil^WliaWour^ d'ChriStlan/tuctia,  !n  short,  the 
inairf'-priny^'eof  itl'  ITencetlie  continual  tlendihg^ 
the  "Scnlftnrt' precepts;'  of  Ae  ddnnnand  to  l^j*  Ooid 
aMaoti^Wihreri;  ^Iflt  weVe  tnj'eind'lhe  Ba^ie  tWoet 
ii^:  '"Hyihat'Toi-cUi  fiod/lffvefli'liis  brother  also." 
•"'Ha'i'hfl  petli'riof  Jiialbrotherwfeth  he  hathsp-- 
6W  cWW'ti't'  \bVe  'd'iSd  Vhrfm  he  hath  not  seen.'' '  " 


how 


Wfe 


ingseuifiices,"lUe  glory  llmt   'jlimi  i;;,v<-st  UK' I  Uip     "TV' 
piven,lhe,m,"liy  wjiich,  no  doubf,  Uu'  gift  oi'Ui?,  ^ylj       t^ffi" 
Spirit  was  iiiicnddd.  agreeably  to  the  SuQrt'iI  langiiiiM,      i  <u 
3n  whiji  (lie  tprpi  g-Tory  is  made  Ui  hi^a\fy  any  mujufts-      ^M 
tationoi:il.e  Divine  PTat'ure,'''     ,         \  ';,,;  t,' 

The  Apostles,  accordingly,   eonliniiHlly  pmploy  iji^e      167. 
mord  in  a  way  wliicU  can   scarcely  be  ejiplalned  biit'bj  And  bj  lae 
such  a  reference  as  lliis.     Wc  read  of  tlie  "  Love  sif'd^  ApowJei. 
Spirit,"  or",Lovc  iritliq  Rjiiri*,"'  of  "  P^ulti  worki.igljy 
I.ove,"-'of  •*  the  Love  of  ("iod  bcliiK  ,vA.-,;  a',rmul  iij  oii^ 
bearls,"  {a;iothet  coiiicidi^iiee  niili  tln'ordjuiiry  liuijc^iftge 
whicti  desPribes  ibe  gift  olihc  S|iitH,)  ol""  die  tifilyiiig 
in  LoVe;"  and  thi!  ApusfoUfal  Ucsfcina  i>,.llial  ■*,llie 
God  ofLove  may  be  fviih  \is."  '  -, 

Of  Si.  I'oul'.-.  writings,  iJje  12ih  and  13i!i  Chaplei*  Bf  SlP«u1. 
Of  (lie  Fi>j/,E/i&(fc  ;o,  (A«  C^riH^/iValis  iiwy  be  selvtlctT 
as  fumisliing  themost  striking  iustanet  of  the  use  of  Uie 
word  by  him.  T^e  (opie,  oi  he  tells  us,  ia  Spiillu^it 
Gifts;  and  in  disciiMing  this,  lie  cOiitrnBts  llic  eMra- 
ordinary  frifts  of  tlie  Spirit  with  i^-irij,  or.  C'liariiy ; 
meaning  by  this  liilter,  a^M  iS  plalL'lhe  bvdiAafy  influ- 
ence ofthe  Spirit;  iitid  sIiprfrnj/tMatiL  waa'Wfis'and'ribt  . 
the  former,  out  orWhicli  dr^se  iftfe' WrafjodalffiiJ^HoA ' 
of  a  Chrislinn— that  (He  gifts  briMiricle?.  ofTTopliecSft,^ 


know  th'ai  *e"HftTe'  passed'  from  d^tU  td'Hfe,  becauita     and  o^  Tougufes.'were  usdiil  for  iJujplanting.ijr  cluis^ 
-■-*'■"■"  '■    '^-'-  '■      "EverV^one'thit  Ibvetll'  is    tlaijItV. ' but  tftls"ffii"'i1i^^alvktidn'  <if  tUFmse^W. 
....,/..,    ,^     •■ ,■     Hpncd;;ipo/he;^erikSof1t'as''-'faevw:ftfilii«^^^^^ 


WeloVe'thd-  brethren."        j ..,_.  .~ _ 

Rom "bf  063!"'  ■  '''Ht  wl^o  seet|h  hjs"br6(herbave  need, 

arttf '  shuttelh'  up'.  Lis  compassiot*  towards  him,  how 
dtrelKlh'flie'lxivedr  God  iii  hira?^  Jri  some  of  them 
(He  cofihectibit'is'.sug(^ted  by  thi  peculitff  'mode'  of 
exjfrestildn  f  is  iWihe^ast,  li\  which  the  Love  of  God  ia 
spttkeh'  Uf,  aricoMihff'^  tie  nhfase'so  often  applied  tti 
afe'H%'Sp'mi;'ai"aw^rineiWu^."'  Thesamema^ 
he  btsei'ved  of  (hit  whlcft  desriibea  thfe  being  bom  of 
God  as  the  effect  of  lorinK ;  thje  Scripture  lan^age 
dsbwhtt-ff'berrig;  that  weairl  "io  tqrii  of  Water  andof 
t?ieSJ.iHt."'"  ■^'■"  .■■';",'■■ 

.  '  R  wd'S!ft(Jip  bnir  blessed  !L6rd|s  Discoorses  that  fhi^ 
OB  many  otHfer  ttrins  of  the  Ipspired  Writers,  appears  tfl 
haitr  'acquired  Its  '^condary  meaning.  Among  man^ 
pnssapea  maV'T)* 'nij'^ced  eapeciairy' ftat  in  which  H^ 
teTN'His'DisiipleiJ,  "^  As  the  Path ei;  hath  loved  Me,  so 
I-hUiri  mti  yftj'i''*  ohd;  a'^ain,  Hlb  prayer  to  the  Father 
for'  ChH^tiinS  Ih  all'A^es,'  "  That  they  may  all  be  one.* 
prayta  He,  "  as  "nioiTFiither  art  in  Me,  and' I  tn  Thee, 
thit  tTi^yniaybeoi^e  iiiTJa;  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  ^hoiVbalst  sent  Me.  And  the 'glory  which  Thou, 
gOTesl  Mri'lTiaye  giVen  them;  Ihfit  they'n^ayhe  one, 
evett'ds  VTi '  are ' ortc  ;  I  in  ihcra,  'and' Thoif  in  M«,  that 
th^  may  be  made  perfect 'in  ohe  ;  and  .thai  the  world 
maylttioft  that  Thou  hMt  feenl  Me,  ahd  hastlovedlhem, 
03  Thou  hast  Ijjwd  Me.  PalheiC  I  ivitl  ^that'they  alsp, 
whOmThoiJhast  ri*eti  ^e  be  witHMfewherelVmi  that 
they  riiay  behold'My  por^,'  whicTi  Thou 'hast  ■^verf  Me  ; 
for  ThoQ  Iflvedst  Me  beroCe;ihe  foundation  of  the  world.' 
O  righteous  Ji'athef,,thf;  world  hath  not  known  Ttee; 
butihaycknot«ii.Xhec>aa^  these  hayelcDOwn  tha(Thou 
hast  .etal -Ue.  >  A^d.  {..hftve. declared  ^nto  tbem  Thy. 
name,  and  will  deriare  it:  th«t  the  love  wherewith  Thou 
hast  loVfed  Me  may  ]ifi  in  theraj  an^  1  in  (hem."t  This 
passage  i^  given  at  length,  because  the  particular  use  of 
the  term  h  only  appuent  from  the  context;  as,  for 
instance,  in  th»  laal  veract  "  That  the  love  wherewilh 

•  John,  ch.  m.  ».  9.  f  Ibid  ch.  xni. ».  21. 


"  abiding 


)0,  he  ' 

;"  rthei 


sa^lh^  .dAraArffltlii/y  opefaHoii?''*ter«i'' 


tit'cease'  oi''  fall.  '  Thia"ia3  thS'WMMt  Wft'"flt8'' 
effl6acy'br-*thieK*iaWW'ltirfertfiffl'iia''i'tcSi%ait-7 
ments  Faith  and  Hop&r|rcaftFth^Fa!(hjaad'gFai"rf' 
than  Hope,  betauseltlr  even  IVonnhtB  prtnefple  that- 
the  ChrinWn  *'  believeth-  8H  thinrt,  hojieth  allfhingsr' 
"  And  ntfw  oftirfrtA'  these  'lHre^(li6iifefA'M  »pp'bsed  tb  ' 
the  eitraardim&cy -Graces  of,  the  early  Ciur'^h.  of  whiii^ 
he  had  been  EMokin^  ■"  Faith,  Hape^  and  CuaritJ^  but  .- 
the  greatest  of  these  »  Charity."* 

In  no  part  of  the  Ne#  Teslami^t,  howWbr,  is'tftfe  tM-^BySLJoha. 
culiaruaeof  this  word  so  striking  as  in,  St.  J6Kn's -iyri-' 
tinge.  That  "  God  is  Love,"  oitd  that  "  if,  we, Love  pao 
aiiotheiGoddwelkthuiua,"ia  the  thought  that  eatwioss 
itself  into  all  he  writes,  whether  narrativeorpMcept  To 
"'the  beloved''  is'hia'habituAI  form  'of  address. '  Witt 
h^dqscilb^  ^»h«t  Sj,.  Paul,  would  call  "'neglecting  the, 
gih  .within ,  theet"L  Iub  Iviguage  is,  "  Thou  ha«t  letl  thy  < 
first  Love  ,-"  faith  in  ths  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  by  him,  '■  believi'ig  tlie  Love  that  Ood  hath  hi-' 
us,"! and  Uiiflilike.'.I.Aud  accordingly  it' ia  Said  offK*'.-'' 
that  when  incapable  o^  preachiAg  and,  teaching  any  ■ 
longer,  hia  only  cxbortatloa  naed  -to  be,  **  litlJe  etHldreu< 
Love  one  another,"  ■ "         '^'' 


■Coi«p»relQ»'MttoM>t>.*iii.>Mth  Oil/ufii«»ch.T.T.19,aBil,- 
Ib*  sorrapondcBCc  btlwMa  «Ih>I  »  called . »  tha-tM  Ite,  MraJl. 

oH^Jn,  ud  w(k*aikartiMfniit*«C^  6pKiv»>lL,twH 
TbcfeUoaiae  Jdmw  iriU  MHaitD  ttmn  tb»  miia  apia'^de"  ~ 
ChiraMii^Ulics    of  iy*nj'  from  ' '  FlViU  of  Ae  Splril,  & 

f  CWrW/*i'iBt«,cH.  ifii.  ■'■   '     ■'—  ■'■■'•tlaia,tAl,1i    ' 


It,    XwOTIlIlT-i.      ■ 

11.  bwvtm. 

IV.  Oix^'^'* '*"'«'' 

v;..".':?&ir'^" 

V,  lU^tfM.    ■■ 

VI.  Oii^.'&«.ri«W^ 
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ntBUnym 


But  no  puMge  in  his  nvhiiifs  ii.  nan  renukable 
thut  the  4th  Chapter  ot  hk  Ivit  JSpMfe  ''  N^niov" 
writearhe, '*h«liisM»iv€rodai  tajrtiiviw  I£weli(»9e«ae 
anotfien  Qod  ^weHeth  in*  iis^  mul  fib  Lo¥e  is.  perfected 
Hereby  kiio^  ive  Hm^  wq  dwcU  iaiHim^  audi 


m  in. 


He  ia  iiB»  becaniM  He  htri^f^mmm-  of  Mte  Spirit,    And 
1  £iiij//e.  !▼  ^^  ^^^®  kncmn/*  adde  he,  **  mad  bettered  iimldPfB  ikU 
^  ^   '  God  IkatH  tn  m,^  €hMi  i»L0ve;  aiid<lie  tlM^dweUeth 
hi  Love  dwellelh  m  God,  and  God  in  Wiukm  HeeeiV'ia 
our  Love  made  perfeet,  Ihot- wo'noy  haee  boMbMie  m 
the  day  of  Jiid^^ent;  becteeeairl^ie^  «o  mre^we^in 
Compared    fhu  workt.'^'    l^ow  if  W9  compare  the  ftret  sentenees  of 
Tge  in  KT"  *'^'  p«n»gr«ph  w*lh  a  ecweepoiidlBg  verso  in  his  Goepef, 
Gospel.   '    ^^^  ^^  ^^°  fl»9ertediof  his  measiBg  wiH»  perhape»  be 
more  erident     In  the  Ckmpe!',  when  he  is  giving  ^an 
account  of  the  manifestation  of  God  m  Christ,  his  Ian* 
gnage  is;** No  matf  hath  seen.€K)d  at  aoY  time;  the 
onTy-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  booom  ot  the  Father, 
He  hath  deefered  Hhn."    In  the  Epistle^  when  he  ts 
dwelling  on  the  maniftstatfon  of  God  by  the  %irit,  he 
writes,   **  "So  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.    If  we 
love  one  another  God  dwelleth  in  nt,  and  His  Love  is 
perfected  m  «f  /*t  following  ft  up  by  the  several  express 
sfons  aheadf  quoted,  al)  conveying- the  same  truth,  ihat 
this  mantfvstatiott'  is  made  by  God's  Spirit  tn  us  as  a 
Society;  and  it  hrthra  union,  and  the^fedtngs  arising 
out  of  it,  which  is  the  Love  of  which  he  writes^that 
Love  wfafeh  God  hnsfin  tm;  God  being  Love. 
P«/ipP»      It  can  hardly*  be  qtiestfoned,  that  by  this  use  of  the 
S?s  lat.**"  **™  ™  ^  langrw«gef  of  the  Apostles,  must  be  inter- 
guage.         pwted  its  meaning  as  applied  to  that  ancient  Christian 
rite,  which  cdfebrated  the  union  of  Christians  as  mem* 
bers  of  Christ — as  the  common  abode  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
They  were  called  Agapm^  and  were  always  appended  U3 
the  adminfstratknt  of  the  Sacrament ;  to  mtimatc,  no 
doubt,  the  close  connection,  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, exfsls  between  the  Saviour's  death,  and  that  bless- 
ing for  which  it  was-  expedient  He  shouW  go  away.J 
As  by  the  Sacrament  they  were  remmded  more  especially 
of  His  dying  for  our  sins  ;  so  hi  this  kindred  ceremony, 
they  commemorated  His  return  and  eternal  abode  with 
them  by  His  Spirit.     It  continued  to  be  observed  nnti! 
,.,.,.     ^^^  middle  of  the  fVth  century;  when,  owing  to  some 
in?w  v»h  ^y^^^  '^^  ^^«  celebration  of  it,  it  was  abolished  by  a 
ientury.       ^^^'^^  °^  *«  ^<>^cil  of  Laodicea,  ' 

As  no  account  of  its  institution  is  registered  In  Scrip- 
ture, it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  points  of 
Apostolical  practice,  the  observance  of  Whidi,  in  after 
fimes,  was,  by  virtue  of  this  omission,  left  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  Uie  discretion  of  the  Church.  Nor  can  it  be 
Objection*  doubted,  that  if  its  continuance  was  once  found  gene- 
revival,  j^iy  incompatible  With  the  decorum  of  the  Church,  its 
revival  would  be  still  more  objectionable.  We  have, 
indeed,  ourselves  witnessed  the  experiment,  and,  to  say 
no  more,  the  fruitlessness  of  it. 


piu;poee  which  the  Public  litnigiai  have  senred  ii  iH  ifii^ 
Ages  of  the  Church,  yet  is  it  not  their  chief  or  most  %  ^< 
obvious  one.,   We  assemble  in  common  Pnyer,  as  a  ^ 
mode  of  obtaining  .tibat  I>ivine  Grace,  ifhicii  is  pronused  ^'**^ 
4o  OS  as  Members  of  a  Community ;  that  we  oMiy  wor-    ^^ 
Aip,  not  oply  toward^,,  but  in  the  Temple  of  the  Holy    1' 
Ghost4  which  Temple  is,  not  the  CoriBtbiaa  Chuitfa   ^ 
alox^e,  but  evory  Chnrch  in  every  Age,  Ignatias's  eihoiti.   ^Si 
tion  to  the  Church  ofr  JEphesns  proves  that  the  gloiioQs 
in^ression  of  this  groiit  truth,  made  by  the  hipirad 
Teachers  on  the  Christian  worid,  was  still  fireah  and 
strong,      **  Make  a  point,**  writes  he, "  of  fiequenllj 
assembling  to   offer  thanksgiving  and  glory  to  God; 
for  as  oft  as  you  gather  together,  the  powers  of  Safin 
are  quelled,  and  his  destruction  ftils^  when  thb  ymr 
act  of  Faith  is  as  the  act  of  one  mind."* 

As  to  the  particular  Prayers  adapted  by  the  earitet  Xiik» 
Churches,  it  is  well  knowa  that  the  greater  part  of  tbe)vni» 
Liturgy  of  the  Chnteh  ^  En^^and  has  beca  franed  ooH^ 
the  bom  of  those  which  seemed  to  be  at  once  the  moit  ^ 
ancient  and  the  most  aeoordant  with  Scr^ture.   Tet,  if 
we  except  the  Lord's  Brayar,  no  obligation  is  imposed  oq 
any  Chinch  to  adopt  or  to  letaia  Ibcras  whidi  ire  ineonve- 
nient ;  and  it  was  doubtless  from  a.  view  of  thb  principle 
that  DO  I\ib}ic  Prayers  ase  kft  among  the  mikerials  of 
Sacred  Record,*— tiwt  each  Chnrch,  in  every  Age,  m^ 
be  at  liberty  te  fima  a  LHnxgy  for  itself.    'Die  obligt* 
tion  is  to  have  «swte^  bnt  not  any  one  instituted  fim 
Accordingly,  the  custom  of  Bishops  assuming  thelibetf 
^composing  each  his  own  LItuigy,  may  be  traced  so 
finr  back,  as  to  lead  ns  to  a  ildr  presumpdon  that  it 
existed  at  the  period  on  wluch  we  are  nowemployeit 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  mentioned  as  ah  eu^tion; 
not  that  even  this  seems  to  have  been  intended  bj  ov 
Lord  as  the  peculiar  design  of  His  giving  us  thatPrajtt 
Its  capability  of  being  adopted  by  all  Ages  and  CfaurtlMi 
would,  however,  leave  no  plea  for  ever  cBscontiniiia^itt 
use ;  and  the  firaming  of  it  by  our  Lord  HnDscl(  wmiU 
of  course  make  its  omission,  under  such  circumstanoei, 
imply  a  want  of  due  reverence  towards  Hioi.  It^n 
unquestionably  used  by  the  early  Chnrchci  in  their 
Public  Liturgies,  and  its  use  was  considered  bynai; 
as  an  indispensable  duty.}  I 


frit.*-- 


§  Public  Prayen^ 

Sto°*        "^^  "^^^-  ob»«^ance  of  Public  Prayer  has  been 
Public         already  noticed  under  another  head,  when,  its  character, 
IVayer.        ^  on«  of  the  moans  of  dispensing  the  contents  ai  Scrip- 
ture, was  the  point  in  view.    But,  althongh  this  was  one 


•  •£»  ifA,    Our  translation  is,  "  to  us.'* 

t  Beycperfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect 
^I^jP^  Holy  Ghost  was  not  vet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet 
lloniied.    "  If  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  wiU  not  come."; 

« 


§  Certain  Riiet  w^chJaU  into  a  diMidOoM. 

All  Religious  ceremonies  have  one  sole  legitioate 
object ;  they  are  the  outward  signs  and  formal  acts  d^^]^ 
Communion  with  God^  and  with  a  view  to  that  Com*  ^  " 
munion  they  are  all  instituted  and  celebrated.  It  is  ^  ^t 
that  the  original  character  of  a  Rehgions  rite  may  ii  tar 
the  course  of  time  be  lost,  and  some  diflerent  object  mj  ^ 
be  proposed  and  effected  by  it.    Worldly  policy,  or  aaj 
views  of  present  convenience,  ntaj  eo  nr  inted^  ^ 
the  use  of  it,  as  to  give  it  a  political  or  otherwneiroridij 
character ;  but  it  loses  its  SptritadDty  in  jitopf^ 
Not  that  the  two  objects  are  inoompatfble ;  hot  i^ 
such  is  the  risk  incorrcxf  by  allowing  them  to  be  0si»> 
dated.    The  ceremony  of  Marriage  is  a  Relq;ioua  act ;  )brsf 
but  the  same  rite  is  in  most  CSnlstian  iMtioiH  and* 
likewise  (0  serve  as  the  fbrm  of  die  Chrll  contract ;  in 
Civil  privileges  and  penalties  are  Ikiade  to  depend  oa  ^ 
And  out  of  this  union,  no  evil,  no  aerioos  evil  perh^ 

•  Ep.adEphet.c.l3. 

f  See  Bingham's  Hcc.  Aniiq,  book  3.  eh.  ^  aee.  SL  .^ 

i  See  particularly  TeitoUiaa.  cie  Orutnme.  c«  9,  wcAAf,  (MM 
lib.vlUc.4i. 
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Hiitoiy.    lusansen,  to  detract  from  tliea(hr«atag«8«f  the  anmiig»>  IngrintiKir'fivrouofOidiBatfon  Prayem.but'irvfl^^  A0t<rihe 

meat.    Oaths»  again,  are  Rdigious  wte;  aadthe  more  expect  ail  to  me  tlM  ImposilioB  of  Uanis.    If  «re  per-  ^'l^^*'^'^ 

fermal  and  sofomn  the  Oath,  tile  more  picypcriy  is  it  to  tme  tk&t  am  aagiacfaid  to  do  ao,  fpe  fliiaaid  hofO  poa-    '^«'*"* 

be  styled  a  BeUgioos  ceremony,    llieftoirvemeaeeofa  aeasion  af  a  Aetvineh  would  en^l4eim  to  ray,  that  their 

pledge,  which  might  pass  in  Coivts  of  Justice  for  a  aott  fnroceedlnga  wcm  inregolar.    But  there  »  no  eridenee 

of  coined  and  stamped  Truth,  and  anbject  falm  wlw  nf  audi  a  deviation  Asm  Apeatolieal  pmeUce  aad  Boip- 

preaented  it  insincere  tmd  adcdterated  to  a  penalty,  am^  Jturd  Tiewa;  «ad  we  ane  thteeforc  bond  to  suppoae, 

logous  to  that  attached  to  foxfiery,-H;he  convenience  of  that  Otdiindien  was  elitt  contimMd  by  Impoaitioii  of 

this  has  been  always  reeognis^  by  the  Magiatiate ;  and  iimxhi  and  by  li^ayBn. 

fven  in  Heathen  countries,  a  ReUgions  oeremony  liaa  Confirmation  is  anodMr  of  this  daas  of  lUes  wliioh  CiHifinna< 

been  adopted  as  themost  appropriate  fonn.   lathe  Bame  deserves  a  abort  aoHoe.    ft  evidHrtly  arose  out  of  the  ^^^ 

manner  as  Men  hare  fixed  on  gold  and  sQiwr  finr  money  ibrmal  act  of  giving  to  the  «ew  Christian  ^ke  eonfiiwiifig 

by  unirersal  oonsent,  because  of  some  intrinsic  attraction  ^tign  of  the  real  iesoeat  of 4he  Holy  Gliost  on  him.  After 

in  those  metals,  which  attradion  afterwards  has  become  ^ese  mbaculonB  manMsstatioos  were  withdrawn  from 

A  secondary  consideration ;  so  it  has  fitred  with  Oaths,  ^e  Cbnrdh,  this  venerable  rite  was  employed  as  a  osdul 

They  were  admired  for  their  Holy  solemnly,  and  1^  addition  to  ^lose  ouiwari  means  of  Qraee,  throngh 

hold  which  they  possessed  on  Men's  consdeaoes,  and,  which  the  Ohmch  wos  appointed  to  oammiwicate  and 

jlhereieve,  were  chosen  fiir  ihe  Political  pmposes  whieh  cheririi  Ae  ordinary  gifts   of  the  Spirit,     Although 

ihey  have  been  made  to  serve.     Her^  it  must  be  con-  «hrays  now  bicadod  witfi  fenns  of  common  Grayer,  3iet 

fessed,  the  experiment  has  been  of  a  more  doubtful  Ia  itself  it  is  an  ^act  reflating  to  an  individual,  and  as 

result,  tban  in  the  preceding  instance.    The  gi^at  de-  each  has  been  oonsSdered  here.    liike  Ordination,  its 

mand  for  them  as  a  Politick  convenience,  has  pro|KM'-  essential  ingredient  is  the  Laying  on  of  Hands,  which, 

tionably  diminished    their    Religions    character,   and  acoerdingfy,  has  been  ^tkt  invafM)ie  part  of  the  ceie- 

profaned  in  some  measure  that  which  was  .Holy,  and  mony-fi^^e  earliest  times.     It  was  loikg  practised  in 

used  by  the  Holy.  the  Churah  m  strict  conlbrmity  with   the  ApostoHc 

Whilet  some  Religious  InStitotSons  are  thus  adopted  veage,  immediately  itfier  Bapdsm,  whether  of  inftmts  or 

into  Civil  Societies,  on  the  other  hand,  a  custom  of  adults;  and  it  was,  probablv,  oidy  when  the  return  of 

mere  Human  origin  may  be  lawfully  connrerted  iirto  an  sensible  manifestations    haa   generally  ceased   to  be 

act  of  Commnnion  with  God,  and  Ineerperated  by  eapeeted,  thatits  more  rattonal  use  was  established, 
the  Churdi  into  the  greeX  Body  of  those  common  rites, 

to  which  generally  a  promise  of  Oraee  is  annesed.    To  IV.  fThOl  meamres  theFirU  Uninspired  Church punued 

Borial  te*  which  dass  belong  the  Burial  Service,  the  Religious  for  self-reservation. 


Tice  part  *^^*^,C«^ny  of  Cij^^  the  like.        ^^^  ^^  measures,  the  olyect  of  which  is  to 

1^  '^^^i.^J^.^^J^^'  the  number  ttf      ^^^^  ^,  ^^  j.  ^^  ^i^td^  Revelation,  the 

Sacred  ntes  wiM  be  made  to  difiet;  or,  remaining  ^e  ^^  ^    ^j^  ^     ^^^^  a^e  especially  for  its  own 

T'':.*^'^'^*^?/i^^'\    H«Y  ^" '*^«r'"°^-  lin^iSorStoti^ed  as  guai^ 

phcabon  may  be  «"<»^.  ^^  ^  what  extent  Human  J^^tli  reqSied  to  use  JdSigenoe,  not  only  to 

^^'^a^iiSr:  itt^-  "S"'?^"'  r'^ur^  ^^^  offi«rbut  to  keep  Uself^ng  and  healthy, 

!^^^-?^  w  ^^*ii?*Z:!"?P^  ^"^  V*?*^  W  weU  equS>ed  for  so  t^^  a  serviceT   Wkat  course 

!il^?„il^;;^i  '**^^  ""^  regulationof  ^  p^ijg^f&spiied  Christian  punmad  with  this 

e^  Chuick     Orfy.  m  the  inquiry  concenniy  such  ^  ^      i^^  of  inquiiy  at  which  we  ace  amved. 

iS^J^^f.  ^iZTi  l^J^ZS^"^!^  ^^iTJ^der  to  eSS the  wisdom  of  their  plans  paoger.  of 

Sr^^^^fi^!?  *^  ^  •"  accidentally  made  ^  ^^ecautiona,  U  will  be  necessary  to  connect  them  theP&mitiv 

fl?I^^r^^       r*w      ^      ...  withVviwiifthedai^ers  to  which  the  Church  was  C^^^ 

Such  being  the  character  of  tb«eTrtes,  it  is  umieces-  ^^^^  ^  ^j^  SiTpiovisi^is  may  be  snpposed 

amy  Aat  we  should  punme  any  farther  ««int|77cspec^  ^?^  to  meet  and  coui^t    Theii  wereliriotts 

ing  them ;  and  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  noticewhat  ^^^n^ected :  some  internal,  and  arising  from  its 

?:iSkVm!^     t^^  Srnmembe«y«imeextonial.«idarising^strangem 

Fubhc  Prayeie,— tfiose  ceremomes,  namely  which  m  ^  enemieB.    In  providing  against  both  these^  the 

«ii^t^L"^^J^?J"4^  Ouuch  eqjojed  -th^  aame^siSiTaaristance  which 

or  lor  creating  particular  Offices.  ^^^  it  indJ  its  other  |»oceading»,-the  recoided 

&  <^^^^^  rv,.r-.^i,-w..  ju^  Princmles  on  wbi<& the  Chnioh  was iormed*  iUuatrated 

§  t^wiflfeon,  Cmjirmaimn,  qt?.  ^  theapplication  of  those  Principles  in  the  Ministry  of 

Ordination.      Of  these,  the  Ordination  of  ministers  is  the  most  pro-  the  AposOcB.    The  Uninspired  Chmch  was  assailed  by 

minent   Iw  tfaewamtive  of  the  i#e<»  we  ted  no  specific  pMks  pmcisely  similar  to  those  which  it  had  witnessed 

dhrection  given  ibr  the  celebration  of  such  a  form;  aucuessfiilly  opposed^  by  means  still  in  its  power.  Within 

end  yet  the  use  of  some  form  b  left  binding,  because  iteeif  it  was  iii^le  to  Heresies  and  Schisms,  and  so  had 

it  is  feooided.    Agam,.althoagh  ao^ complete  oeremony  it  ever  been.    From  without*  it  saw  danger  in  the  wis- 

is  recorded,  baeaase,  deubUess,  it  was  not  mtendedthat  dam  of  the  unbelievmg  portion  of  Mankind,  m  wcU 

the  Churdi,  m  all  Ages,  riiould  be  tied  down,  under  an  m  «n  their  .power;  but  the  effect  of  both  had  been 

circumstances,  even  to  the  Apostolical  form ;  still,  be*  proved.     Let  us  sec,  therefiare,  how  ftur  it  profited  by 

ades  thf^ipflneral  ^^p^^w^  of  Players,  the  Laying  on  the  examples  which  had  gone  before. 

of  Hands  was  enjoined.  This  paitofthe  ceremony,  then.        The  first  measures  of  self-preservation  adopted  by  Erroneous 

must  have  been  recorded,  because  faitended  to  be  per-  •wy  Society  would  naturally  be  addressed  to  its  own  Doctrinoi. 

petual ;  and,  accorduigly,  in  loddng  back  on  the  view  Members ;  and  these>  in  the  Christian  Society,  would 

we  have  left  us  of  the  first  Uninspired  Chuicfa,  we  sbould  have  in  view  one  of  two  tiungs ;  eiUier  the  profesaion 

not  expect  even  to  find  all  Churdies  necessarily  agree-  of  Ortiiodox  Faitii^  or  conformity.to  instituted  practices. 
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Whenever,  then,  in  ^e  iini  place,  any  Doctrines  of 
Scripture  were  likely  to  be  miBrepr^sented,  or  any  un- 
scripttiral  Doctrine  likety'  to  be  introduced,  it  would 
be  the  Church's  care  to  enforce  the  true  Doctrine,'  and 
to  gattrd  against  the  Iklfle,  by  some  specific  appointment: 
add  if  any  such  abuse  had  actually  occurred^  its  vigi- 
lance would  be  proportfonably  ihcreased  by  the  warhing. 
It'  would  not  necessarily  happen  that  the  Doctrines  thus 
made  prominent,  and  particularly  guarded,  because 
most  exposed,  would  be  in  themsdves  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  but  any  aef  circumstanced  would  still  have  a  claim 
duiing  the  season  of  peril  to  tills  accidental  preference ; 
as  the  parent  watches  more  tenderly  over  the  weak 
child,  although  intending  thereby  no  mark  of  preference 
or  distinction  to  it  above  its  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
principal  method  devised  by  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
times  for  thus  securing  its  members  against  the  parti- 
cular errors  of  belief^  which  foresight  or  experience 
had  taught  to  be  the  most  dangerous,  has  been  to  draw 
up  •  Formulas  of  Faith,  Creeds,  Canons,  Articles,  and 
the  like.  The  Creed,  taught  to  the  Catechumens 
before  Baptism,  put  them  on  &eir  guard  on  those  points, 
whereon  Uiey  were  most  likely  to  be  assailed.  Read 
constantly  in  the  Public  Assemblies,  it  reminded  the 
whole  Church,  that  the  Doctrines  specified  were  among 
those,  belief  in  which  was  implied  by  their  becoming 
Members  of  that  Community.  Hence  the  early  and 
original  term  for  Creed  was  irv/tfioXov^  or  "Watch 
word ;"  which,  whether  borrowed,  as  some  of  the 
Fathers  assert,  firom  military  language,  or  firom  the 
signs  of  recognition  among  the  Heathen  in  their  Mys- 
teries, denotes  a  test  and  a  Shibboleth,  whereby  each 
Church  may  known  its  own,  and  is  circulated  through- 
out its  Members,  as  a  warning  against  the  snares  of 
enemies  or  false  brethren. 

That  the  Church  is  authorized  to  set  forth  Christian 
Doctrines,  moulded  into  systems  or  into  any  convenient 
form,  has  been  already  shown ;  and  it  has  been  also 
•  asserted,  that  in  the  present  instance  they  were  proba- 
bly further  sanctioned  by  Apostolic  example.  Whether 
any  portion  of  what  is  called  The  Apostle^  Creeds  was 
actually  so  framed  and  used  by  the  Apostles,  or  not, 
allusions  to  the  use  of  similar  forms  may  be,  perhaps, 
discovered  in  several  "parts  of  the  New  Testament 
Even  so  early  as  the  Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch 
by  Philip,  *we  know  that  the  profession  of  one  Article  of 
Faith,  specifically,  was  required ;  and  this,  just  the  one 
which  at  that  season  was  most  likely  to  be  made  promi- 
nent :  '*  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ;"* 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  interpret  St.  Paul's  directions 
to  Timothy,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  such  specific 
Articles,  when  he  bids  him  "  keep  that  which  is  com- 
mitted to  thy  trust ;  f  avoiding  profane  and  vain  bab- 
blings, and  oppositions  of  Science,  falsely  so  called; 
which  some  professing  have  erred  from  the  Faith :"  and 
again,  '•  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me,  in  Faith  and  Love,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto 
thee  I  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us." 

The  Articles  which  would  originally  compose  this 
formula,  would,  of  course,  be  few ;  and  this  would  in 

•  Aett,  ch.  viii.  v.  37.    The  same  profcssioD  was  made  by  Peter 
to  our  Lord,  in  the  name  of  idl  the  Apostles,  "  We  believe  and  are 
sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."     Sj.  John, ' 
cb.  vi.  V.  69. 

II  Tim.  ch.  VI.  V.  20,  T^,  xBta0»zMra6^»nf  ^vkm^to. 
2  Tim.  ch«  i.  y.  13,  14,  I^f  makh  wm^mMmrtO^ktif. 


some  measure  render  it  unnecessary  that  they  should  Ageoftbe 
be  pfaced  on  record.  But  a  more  powerful  reason  sug-  ^^toUcai 
gests  itself,  why,    supposing  the  Inspired  Church  to  J^"^ 


have  made  use  of  such  a  form,  it  should  not  be  re^- 
tered  by  it.     It*  was  systematic  Divinity,  and  framed     .""* 
into  that  systematic  form  to  serve  a  special  purpose,     i(m' 
and  would  Uierefore  have  been  an  anomaly  in  the  Sacred      to  * 
Record,     To  have  recorded  it  with  the  Apostolic  sano*    107, 
tion,  would  have  given  it  the  character  and  authority  of 
Scripture ;  whereas  it  was  only  an  illustration  of  that 
use  which  was  to  be  made  of  Scripture  in  all  Ages.^ 
It  is,  indeed,  extremely  probable,  that  a  portion  of  the  g^^ 
Apostles'  Creed  was  formed  and    sanctioned  by  theonbaitlT 
Apostles,  and  preserved  for  a  time  in  the  Church  solely  n«^  V 
.by  tradition  on  this  very  account f     The  current  tra-^^P** 
dition,   that  its  origin  was    Apostolical,   is  certainly 
entitled  to  some  credit ;  although  we  may  reject  with 
certainty  the  story  of  each  Apostle   contributing  his 
.quota,  and  thereby  occasioning  it  to  be  called  a  Sym- 
bolum.     Indeed,  the  internal  evidence  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  corroborates  this  view  so  strong;]y,  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  pause  and  examine  the  several 
clauses,  'with  a  view  to  determine  which  may,  and 
which  may  not,  be  of  so  early  a  date. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  object  which  such  a  Formula  Hie  k 
of  Faith  must  have,  let  us  take  Uie  1st  Article,  Ibdietein  Articli. 
Godf  the  Father  Almighty^  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
"He  that  cometh  unto  God,"  writes  St.  Paul,  "must 
believe  that  He  is  ;*'  and  the  same  cause  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Apostle  to  make  prominent  this 
Article  of  belief,  no  doubt  might  have  occasioned  it  to 
be  first  in  an  Apostolic  Formula.  The  whole  clause  con-  IVUeiiy 
sidered  together  forcibly  reminds  us,  too,  of  the  opening  <^^^ 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis^  where  this  supreme  and  distinct 
Being  is  set  forth,  in  opposition  to  the  false  notions  of 
the  world,  as  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth ;  of 
those  very  things  which  had  furnished  the  chief  objects 
of  Idolatry. J     Perhaps,  then,  the  importance  of  spe- 
cifying this  great  Truth  may  have   arisen  from  the 
temptations  which  old  prejudice  would  loster  in  Heathen 
Converts,  once  more  to  corrupt  Religion  as  did  their 
forefathers.     The  most  ancient  Creeds,  too,  confirm  this 
view,  by  distinctly  marking  the  Unity  of  God,  and  thus 
more  strongly   cautioning  the  Christian  against  Poly- 
theism.    In  the  two  of  Irensus,  and  three  of  Origen, 
it  is  "  one  God  ;"  and  in  three  of  Tertullian,  "  one  or 
the  only  God."§ 

But  a  further  ground  presents  itself,  for  the  employ-  Pw^ 
ment  of  this  Article,  in  the  very  specific  form  in  which  "*^^ 
it    is  now  worded,  even  during  the  Apostolic  Age.  ^J^ 
In  a  former  portion  of  this  History,  we  had  occasion  eipedil!j< 
to  remark,  that  not  only  St.  John,  the  latest  of  the 
Sacred  Writers,  but  that  St.  Paul  too,  alludes  to  the 


*  OuX»  **t  n«(if  kfifjiwutf  wtntrUn  rm  rnt  ^^^rtmt,  mXk*  in  wmnf 

li}«rK«XMif.  S.  Cyril,  Catech.  cited  by  Bishop  rearson  in  his  Bsf% 
of  the  Creedf  art.  t.  notes. 

t  Jerome sHudes  to  the  t9Ct,(jld9ertiit  Err.  Jokam.  HiefM,Bp.  61, 
c.  9,)  In  s^mbelo  fidei  et  «p«i  nottrmf  f^  ab  ApoMioHa  tradOamt 
non  tcribitur  in  charid  et  ahramaUo^  sed  in  tahtiit  cordii  earmUibia. 
Other  allusions  of  the  same  kind  may  easily,  perhaps,  be  met  wilik 
in  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Church.  Petrus  Chrysologos  (a& 
author  of  the  Vlh  century)  frequently  makes  use  of  language  tuck 
as  this;  Hoe  viim  symhoiwn  men§  tmeatt  ne  JXmmtatu  pr^ioMm 
munus  depreciet  charia  viiit,  ne  mfsterium  lueit  minan  tmekrd 
atramcnium'.     (Jn  Symb.  Ap.  Scmi.) 

J  See  History  of  CHBzsTrANirYj'Tol.z.  p.  580. 

\  Vkum  et  tmieum. 
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existence  of  those  wild  fancies,  with  which  the  Gnostic 
theory  was  beginning  to  corrupt  the  Church«  Some 
brief  outline  was  also  g^ven  of  the  general  features  of 
this  source  of  extravagant  errors.  One  of  the  most 
fittractive  principles  seems  to  have  been  that,  which 
isolved  the  knotty  question  of  the  Origin  of  evil. 
Amon^  the  thirty  MimM^  who  occupied  the  original 
TlenmuL^  or  sphere  of  pure  Deity,  Sophia  (Wisdom) 
was  fabled  to  have  produced,  through  intense  desire  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  vpoxartjp^  or  first 
father,  a  monstrous  birth,  Achdmoth.*  This  marvellous 
ofi&pring  was  cast  out  of  the  heavenly  space,  and  be- 
came the  author  of  Matter,  and  the  Mother  of  him  whom 
they  described  as  [the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  whose 
imperfect  and  corrupt  work  it  had  been  the  province  of 
certain  .^iona  to  correct.  Their  scheme  of  Reformation 
was  easily  made  a  counterpart  to  the  History  of  Man's 
Redemption ;  and,  indeed,  the  foundation  story  itself, 
seems  to  have  been  framed  with  a  similar  design  against 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  bring- 
ing in  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  world.  Harmlessly 
absurd  as  all  this  may  seem  to  us,  yet  we  know  that  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  feared  lest  it  might  deceive  the 
very  Elect,  and  that  many  Christians  were  bewildered 
in  their  Faith  by  it.  Weighing,  then,  with  this  view, 
the  exact  expression  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  in  what  period  of  the  Church  would  it  be  more 
naturally  framed  than  the  first  ?  Contrary  to  these  "  end- 
less genealogies''  and  **  fisilse  oppositions,"t  it  asserts  that 
God  is  one  and  indivisible.  In  opposition  to  the  notion, 
that  the  first  father  of  the  JEons  took  no  part  in  the 

.  government  of  the  world,  but  left  it  to  lower  emana- 
tions. He  is  called  xavroKpdrtDp^  ••  all  mighty,"  or  "  all 
governing ;"  and  the  impious  fancy  of  a  separate  and 
Evil  Creator,  is  condemned  by  the  assertion,  that  it  is 
He  who  is  Maker  of  Heaven  and  E^rth.} 

Art.  II.  And  in  Jems  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord^ 

'  irAo  teas  conceived  hy  the  Holy  Ghosts  horn  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruci- 

Jied,  deadf  and  buried^  He  descended  into  HelU  the  third 
day  He  rose  again  firom  the  dead^  He  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 

'Almighty;  from  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

That  an  Article  'specifying  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God,  was  likely  to  have  been  framed  by  the 
Apostles  themselves,  may  be  asserted  from  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Eunuch  to  Philip,  before  alluded  to.     Per- 


*  Irenaet,  lib.  it.  c.  10,  Deum  tfitpie  eomtemntmt  non  credentes, 
qwomam  ex  Mis  $«dp  non  erant,  fuemadmodum  voiuitj  ea  qtue  facta 
gunif  ut  estent  omnia /ea'i  sua  vohmtate^  qmdenim  dicmni  ex  iachry-' 
mtM  Achamoih  humeetam  prodOne  nUMtantiam,  &c.  Achamotb  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  signifyiog  tbe  same  as  Wisdom. 


agaiiutt  (hese  sedactions,  (see  lib.  i.  c.  1 .}    For  a  full  account  of  Iheae 
Heresies  his  work  may  be  consulted* 

f  'Afr/#i«tif|  meaning,  doubtless^  tbe  pairing  off  of  tbe  .^ons, 

who  were  described  as  coupled,  orief  ^  m  pairs.    With  reference 

to  the  same  notion  we  nay  mteipret  an  expression  in  Origen,  [Dialog. 

•  2,)  when,  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  adds,   U  wdrrm 

t  Some  of  the  early  Heretics  asserted,  that  the  Creation  was  the 
work  of  Angels;  but,  probably,  under  every  variety  of  expression 
they  meant  the  same  thing  substantially,  emissions  or  emanations 
from  the  source  of  all-pervading  Deity.  See  Irenasus,  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
Epiphanius,  Menander,  Theodoret,  and  Basilides,  are  also  referred  to 
on  this  point  by  King^  on  theAposiM  Ovnf«  (p.  85.) 


haps^  indeed,  ibe  whole  of  the  first  clause  of  tliis  Age  of  the 
second  Article  may  have  stood  originally  as  we  now  Aj^tollcai 
have;it;  for  "that  Jesus  wm  the . Christ."*  was,  we  J^^^ 
know,  the  very  terms  of  that  Faith  for  which  the  Jews 
threatened  their  believing  brethren  with  vengeance,  and 
all  points  of  confession  are  united  in  that  which  Martha 
made  to  Je8us,t  *'  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  Thou  art  the 
Chnst  the  Son  of  God,"    To  which  may  be  added  St. 
Peter's  celebrated  avowal, "  Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.''^  < 

No  article  of  the  Christian  Religioa.  could,  indeed.  Directed 
have  more  required  an  early  specification,  and  peculiar  "g^iB*^  <^« 
enforcement*    The  prejudice  which  it  opposed^  was  the  ^^^  *^ 
very  bed  of  tares,  which  sprang  around  the  tender 
plant  of  Christianity, — ^it  was  the  Jewish  prejudice ;  and 
that,  therefore,  against  which  the  earliest  Converts,  who 
were  Jews,  and  living  among  Jews,  would  require  to 
be  most  studiously  guarded*    The  particular  clausea 
which  follow,  might  have  been  gradually  added,  as  oc* 
casion  demanded ;  but  this  must  have  been  as  old  aa 
Christianity  itself.    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  a 
change  appears  in  the  form  of  expressing  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ,  not  only  in  theNicene  Creed,  but  in  some  of  the 
other  oldest  Creeds ;  (as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  Ireaeus,) 
which  corresponds  with  what  we  should  expect  at  a  later 
period  of  the  Apostolic  history.     It  is,  *'  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;"  the  addition  of  the  term  *\one,"  being  ob- 
viously rendered  afterwards  necessary,  by  the  fancies  of 
Cerinthus,  and  the  like,  that  Christ  was,  first,  the  Son  of 
the  Demiurgus,  and  that,  secondly,  on  Him  one  of  the 
thirty  ./Som  descended  at  his  Baptism,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Dove.§ 

To  the  rise  of  the  Gnostic  Heresy  we  may,  indeed, 
attribute  the  three  subsequent  clauses,  without  being 
able  to  determine,  whether  all  did  or  did  not  belong  to 
the  Creed  of  the  Apostles'  days.  They  would,  certainly, 
not  be  inappropriate  to  the  latter  portion  of  that  period, 
That  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  conceived  by  the  Son  of  God. 
Holy   Ghost ;    that  is,  in  the  words  of  St  Luke, 
was  ^  called  the  Son  of  God,"  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  over  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  **  the  Power  of  the 
Highest  overshadowed  her,"!!  was  obviously   levelled 
against  this  Heresy  just  noticed ;  so,  too,  that  He  *'  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  that  is,  was  really  Man  as  Soni  of  the 
well  as  God,  and  not  the  Son  of  the  fabled  Demiurgus  $  Virgin, 
that  He  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified.  His  death, 
dead,  and  buried ,"  all  specify  those  several  particulars, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  union  of  a  superior 
i£e)2i  with  Christ  during  His  Ministry,  and  his  separa^ 
tion  from  Him  on  the  Cross>  the  favourite  speculation  of 
the  Docetis. 

It  not  a  little  confirms  this  view,  that  we  find  the  ear-  Correspond. 
liest  Fathers  opposing,  principally,  these  very  errors,  «"««  ^^ 
and  in   similar  language.     The    Creed  asserts,  that  p^^^ 
Jesus  Christ  was  '*  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;"  Igna* 
tins,  that  *'  He  was  of  Mary  truly  born,"^  **  truly  of 
the  race  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh,**  *'  tmly  bom 
of  a  Virgin :"  *♦  and  Origen,tt  "  that  He  was  bora  in  Origan. 

•  John.  ch.  \x.  y.  22.  f  Ch.  ii.  v.  27. 

X  Matthew,  cb.  zvi.  t.  16. 

}  Irenaei,  lib.  i.  c.  25,  and,  a^n,  lib.  iii.  c.  18,  whore  he 
argues  against  the  notion  tbns,  &  aiier  fttidem  pasnu  eti,  aOer 
ttutem  impattihitit  mantit ;  et  alter  quidem  naha  est,  alter  vera,  m 
eum  qui  nattu  ett,  detcendit^  et  rurmt  reiiquit  ewn,  non  nmu  sed  dtts 
tnonttrantwr. 

fl  St  Luke.  ch.  i.  y.  35.  %  Ep,  ad  TraU,  see.  9.     ^   . 

**  Ad  jSnmym.  seCt  1.  tt  ^"^  proonn.  lib.  «i^  ^tX^ 
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Mality,  aad  not  fli  •pf^esravce  only.''  Again,  tk« 
Creed  asserts,  that  *'  He  Mitred  under  Pootatn  Pilate ;" 
Ignatius,  that  *'  He  inis  iieailyperseaiited -under  Ponlius 
Pilate."*  fy  Ignatins  m  tomI,  <faat  ''  He  Mally 
aulTeredL  not  aa  eome  obeiiflrarB  assert,  tbat  He 
suffered, only  in  appearance rf  and  in  Ongen,  ''He 
suflered  in  tratii,'*  '*  and  not  by  a  phantom.'*  In  the 
Creed  we  resad,  that  -**  Hie  was  •eruoHied,  dead,  and 
buried,*'  as  so  many  «e|»arate  Scriptviml  CBseDrtians  in* 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  Dooete. 

The  sameTiew  is  enla^^  on  by  other  early  writers." 
"  The  nier^  fact  of  His  burial,"  writes  Theodoret,  ""ia 
sufficient  to  «oafote  irkat  <hey,  (the  Docete.)  seek  <to 
establish  ;  for  it  was  neither  H«s  Soul,  nor  His  Divine 
nature,  which  was  deposited  in  lihe  fj^rave,  bat  His  bady» 
for  gnoNBS  ape  prepared  ler  bodies.'^ 

Hie  speoffioBtion  df  ibe  tnne,  hf  the  ^Kpvetnon 
omkr  Pontias  Pilale,  was,  liewbtless,  te  deiAroy  the 
olaiaas  of  aay  Mae  pi«teiiders  Hif  any  ottier  period; 
aadh  aa  -those  oHoded  4o  in  the  ^speedi  of  Gemsiliel, 
recorded  in  the  Acti.^ 

The  ^eseent  iwie  ffell  was  tDertsinly  not  oae  of  Hie 
originad  Articles «f4he Creed;  and  when  weed,  was  firat 
eiaployed  only  as  aa  -e^valetft  expreseioin  fer  the 
teim  «« baried,"  wMeh  was  oaittted.||  ft  was  after- 
waads,  however,  adopted  to  denote  BOBMAhtng  distinct 
iram  It,  as  botfi  appear  in  the  later 'Creeds ;  or,  what  is 
itt«re  probable,  the  ^ected  tenn  ^  bvried''  was  new 
veplaoed-;  and  this  netcrfheless  retained,  became  it  con- 
tained  theanpression  of  a  Doctrnie  frequently  set  forth  m 
the  eaily  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  iheOnestic  Heresies. 
These,  according  to  Irenaus,^  denied  the  Sahration  of 
Hie  body,  and  mauitained,  that  "  the  Souls  ascended 
late  the  fieovens,  tinto  their  determined  place,  from 
whence  iSiey  shall  no  more  return  unto  their  bodies.*' 
So  that  4t  might  hove  reference  to  the  real  power  of 
death  owr  Christ,  as  over  all  men,  agunst  this  notion 
of  the  reunion  ef  a  particle  of  the  Divine  essence  with 
its  parent  somce.** 

The  rising  from  the  dead,  is  a  point  so  often  speci- 
fied and  made  prominent  in  the  Preaching  and  Teach- 
#f  'tt>e  AposAes,  that  we  «honM  certainly  expect  to  find 
It  in  a  Creed  of 'fiieir  composing.  'Whatever  occasioned 
them  eo  to  disrtltiguish  the  Doctrine  in  their  discourses 
and  writings,  would  be  equally  good  reason  for  ap- 
fioiBtiag  ft  'a  place  m  their  formtflas  of  Faith.  Although 
witnesses  mcIP  all  Christ's  course  t>f  Ministry,  yet  we 
Imow,  that  they  are  in  Scripture  emphatrcally  called 
witnesses  of  the  Resurrection ;  and  the  sum  of  their 
Preadiing  is  described  by  St  Luke,  as  **  Jesus  and 


Alt 

m 

la 


•  Ad  n^aU,  sec  19.  f  Efuad.  lec.  10. 

X  Theodoret,  quoted  %y  King,  p.  179.  8o,  too,  Petrui  Chryo- 
logiB,  (m  S^mib.  Sam,  60,)  Septilimm  diem,  ut  twrom  tamem 
CAriati,  wurtemmte  nm  perfimeiofiam  pnbei  conftmo  9epmitmrm» 

}  Ch.  Y.  V.36,  87. 

II  In  the  Creed  of  the  Chuieh  oTAgnileia;  see^ishop  Pearson, tOn 
the  Cftedj  art.  v. 

%  Lih.r.  C.26. 

**  The  interpretation  put  on  the  phrase  by  the  fimmen  «of  4>iir 
Articles  *n  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was,  ''-that  the  body  of 
Christ  lay  in  the  Grave  until  His  Resurrection ;  but  His  Spirit,  wnich 
^e  gave  up,  was  with  the  Spirits  which  were  detained  in  .prison  or 
In  Hell,  and  preached  to  thtm,  as  the  plaoe  in  SL  Peter  testiiieth." 
The  psssage  m  St.  FMer  alluded  to  is  ch.  iii.  v.  19  of  his  first  Epittle. 
-On  tbe  "final  revinon  of  the  Articles  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  this 
explanatory  cause  was  omitted,  in  conseqoeocci  probably,  of  exeep- 
tioDs  which  had  been  taken  against  it. 


the  ReAtfredSoB**'  We  plaiafy  goAvimB  SeripfeiKy  i^^^, 
too»  that  there  was  good  reason  for  a  psitioolir  ca-  f^p^ 
'forcemeat  of  this  great  Dodrine,  beeauae  it  wsi  of  il  ttT 
•thers  the  one  most  opposed  to  the  proDoaemd  a». 
tioBs  of  Mankind.  The  Immortality  of  tke  Soul,  m 
taught  by  some  of  the  Philosophers  aonmgthe  Gtnlilfli, 
was  even  inconsistent  with  a  BesurrecUoa  of  the  ^ikoh 
Man ;  and  of  the  Jewa  themselves,  peihspB  e«m  the 
Pharisees,  had  not  quite  conq>rehended  dielmaisrtalily 
of  MoA  to  extend  to  a  BodiJy  Resunectioa.  At  sH 
events,  that  strong  bias  in  the  Gentile  worid,  to  fc§«ct 
the  Doctrine  as  ahsiard,  which  eansed  St  ¥wA  to  be 
mocked  at  Athene,  suffidently  accounts  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  claase  into  Uie  oarliest  Croed.  Bn^ 
besides  this  need  for  sudh  an  Artide,  it  wHl  be  lemesi- 
berad,  that  the  Scriptures  themseWos  aUude  to  as 
ernir^  which  was  making •peognsas  among  ChiisdsBi;  a 
notion,  '*  that  the  Resuxrection  was  past  4dnidy.*^ 
These  Heretics  understood  the  DoetrtnOy  it  would  eeen, 
in  a  £gunitive  sense,  merely  as  deootiag  **  a  new  biiih 
-unto  i^hteousness,"  and  might  have  given  inetothe 
clattse,  or  inrniahed  an  addttionai  reason  for  its  mu' 
tton. 

The  occasion  of  the  words  which  Ib^w  and  aseeft  the  ambu 
Aoeenebn  into  Heaven,  was  certainly  the  Heresy  of 
some  Marcionitcs,  disciples  of  Apelles;  who  introduced 
«  variety  in  Marcion's  view,    anfl  maintained,  thit 
Christ's  body,  while  on  earth,  was  net  a  pbaaton,  bat 
that  after  He  came  down  irsm  Heavon,  He  diseelved  this 
eaitfaly  body,  and  created  for  Himoelf  a  heavenly  one, 
with  whkh  He  asoended.t     Henee,  IvenBas,  in  Tepeetr    . 
ing  this  Article  in  one  of  his 'Creeds,  expresses  it  bf 
'*  the  veceptton  into  the  Heavens  df  Jesus  Chriit,  in 
the  flesh." I    The  addition  of  the  words,  **  sitfteth  mtSitturt 
the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,''  migfatbm  ^^ 
been  made  in  order  to  eipiwib  vsore  folly  the  meuuiif "" 
of  the  Ascensiofi, — that  He  who  was  bom  of  the  Vngin 
Mary,  &c. — God  manifest  in  the  flesh,— ascended  in  the 
same  body,  and  has  required  and  assumed  none  other. 
This  dauae  does  not  appear  earlier  than  the  writrogs  of 
Tertullian ;  who  mentions,  what  might  lead  us  to  np- 
pose,4ftiet  it  denoted  the  exertion  of  His  medistorial 
power  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  namelv,  the  exirtenee 
of  certain  Heretics,  who  supposed  ChrisTs  state  of  gloiy 
to  be  one  of  inactivity.!    It  was  witti  a  view  to  naiii' 
tain  die  personal  identity  of  Christ,  as  we  are  tsughtto 
expect  Him  at  His  second  coming,  and  not  only  ^*inl< 
ascending  and  ascended,  that  the  forther  assertion  wo 
made,  that  He,  the  same,  '*  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.'*    The  particular  phrase  of  quitk 
and  dead^  too,  as  the  objects  of  His  Judicial  appesxasce,  ]^ 
can  be  only  understood  as  an  eKtaioiaii  of  the  ortho- 
dox view,  and  implying,  that  Christ,  olthoagh  ooee 
dead,  buried,  and  ascCTded  into  Heaven,  shal]  cone 
again  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  eame  bedy^  9oi 
that  not  only  Ihe  "  quick,*'  those  who  ore  oUve  at  8ii 
coming,  shall  In  their  bodies  Htosid  before  His  tritael 


*  2  7V«.idi.  ii.T.l& 

-t  Tertullien,  Je  />n— eryf .  mdv*  flbw.y 
m  Mitra.  Apiu,    St,  AuitiQ  «lMee  to  the 
Jide  et  Stfmboi.,    Soiet  mdem  ptotdam 
amMmphtm  I 
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but  ^  the  deacF*  of  aH  Ages,  swakhig  to  a  IkkHI; 
ftesurrection. 

r  hdieve  in  the  IMy  GAmT ;    the  iETo^   Cathoiie 
Church;  the  Communion  of  Saini^i  ikeTorgiveneu  of 
Sins;  the  RemrrccHon  of  ike  Body;  ^oni  ^  Lifi 
everlasting. 

Two  of  the  clauses  contaihed  m  this  pertion  of  the 
€7reed  did  not,  as  far  as  we  can  juifee  from  the  lemaiiie 
of  the  Fathers,  enter  into  any  of  the  Primitive  or  Apoeto- 
Heal  Creeds.  These  are,  "  the  HbJj  Catholid  Church*'* 
and  ^  the  Communion  of  Saints.*'  The  belief  ui  the 
Holy  Ghost  fbrmed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  earKesI,  a» 
one  would  expect,  without  any  ? efiwence  to  Histo^ 
rical  testimony.  In  no  particular  was  the  early  Chris- 
tfan^s  Faith  so  sererely  tried,  as  m  embracing^  the 
Doctrine  of  his  intimate  connection  wHh,  and  infiu* 
ence  by,  that  Holy  Person,  who,  like  the  wind^  from 
which  fie  receiTedHrs  namev  was  viewless  and  impalpa- 
ble, and  onty  known  by  Hirefl^cts.  Hence,  the  neces- 
sity of  accompanying  the  ceremony  of  Baptism,  when 
this  insensibTe  endowment  takes  place,  with  some  sen- 
sible manifestation^  to  assure  the  Sanctified  ot  its  rectllty. 
With  the  same  view,  the  Catechmnen  would  requhre  to 
he  familiarized  with  a  Truth,  which  of  all  others  de- 
manded the  greatest  effort  of  his  Faith ;  and  the  most 
experienced  Christian,  too,  wonh)  need  some  perpetual 
remembrancer,  to  prevent  oMvkm  or  doubt  of  the 
golden  rule  of  Christianity,  "  we  walk  by  fVdtfa,  and 
not  by  Sight.** 

When  the  clause  concemmg  the  Church  was  first 
made  use  oC  the  point  of  Kiith  expressed,  was  simply 
belief  in  '*  die  Holy  Church ;"  and  it  was  added,  per- 
haps, by  way  of  enlargement  upon  the  Doctrine  to 
which  it  is  now  .appended, — ^the  belief  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  as  a  Church  that  we  are  Uie  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  as  a  Society  that  we  perform  those  acts 
which  are  the  appointed  means  of  Grace ;  and  that 
Society,  is  therefore  emphatically  termed  "  the  Holy.* 
The  introduction  of  the  term  ^  Catholic*  into  the  sen- 
tence, may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  considering  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term  Church.  It  conveyed  a  caution, 
that  the  Church  using  such  a  Creed  should  not  confme 
its  belief  in  the  Divine  residence,  to  its  own  particular 
Society ;  but  extend  it  to  that  large  Body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head,  and  all  Churches  are  members  in 
particular.  The  Communion  of  Saints  was  a  still 
later  interpolation;  and  its  introduction  implies,  that 
the  preceding  clause  had  become  obscure,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  manifestly  an  explanation  of  it.  The  Commu- 
nion of  Saints  or  Christians  is  that  which  constitutes 
the  essentials  of  a  Church ;  and  consists  in  those  acts 
which  are  the  means  of  Grace,  the  outward  formSy 
through  which  the.  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafes  His  operas- 
tions. 

TertuUian  is  the  earliest  who  makes  mention  of  an 
Article  on  the  Church,  and  this  is  the  view  under  which 
he  represents  it,*  **  Afler  the  declaration  of  Faith  has 
been  made,  and  the  pledge  of  salvation  received  in 
liie  name  of  the  Trinity,  there  follow^*'  he  observes, 
**  necessarily,  a  mention  of  the  Church;  forasmuch,  as 
where  the  Three  are,  that  is.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  thttre  is  the  Church ;  which  is  Their  body/'  St 
AnBtm  has  the  same  renaric,  ^  The  right  arrangement 
of  the  Articles  of  Confession  vequimi,  that  to  the 
Trinity  should  be  annexed  the  Chnrch,  as  the  House  to 

*  De  BaptiMmo, 


its  te^sBt,  to  a  CML  Wm  Ttamle,  the  SiJbkM  to  its 
founder."* 

The  clause  enr  tho  Fbtgivelieai  of  Sins  has  by  some 
been  applied  to  enrora  ^ich  arose  in  tb^  Hnd  can* 
tery,  those  of  the  Montanista  and  NQiratittns.t  But 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  diat  it  was  made  aa  Aitiele  of 
belief  among  the  earliest  Chris&a8.|  Without  seardbi 
kg  fkr  into  the  probable  need  for  audi  an  Article,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  ofaaorve,  that  Aemianon  of  Sins 
formed  one  of  the  most  piomiiieiit  points  of  the  Good 
TUBags  which  the  Gospel  Areacheis  anaeunced ;  and 
one  of  the  scniplea  reoeKted  of  the  Jcvna  waa  ei^reased 
by,  '*  Who  ia  he  that  foorgiveth  sins  alaD.*'^  It  was,  hi 
truth,  no  accidental  bias  originaitiiig  in  the  healed  imaf* 
pnation  of  a  Theorist,  which  cained  the  Doetifae  to 
be  unaceeptable,  aad  Hksly  to  be  got  rid  of«  The  een-i 
verted  Pharisee,  who  trusted  in  hie  Bighteouanefls,  'and 
tiie  Getttile  Convert,  with  hia  haUtual  "fieir  of  luilinuted 
Human  merit,  capable  of  ndshig  him  to  Heaven, 
would  mturaUy  require  some  provision  against  the  con«* 
tiBual  revival  of  feelings  aubrersivei  of  the  true  Chris^ 
tbb  Spirit; — so  contrary  to  Ite  humiXatiaig  Truth,  that 
all,  even  the  best,  require  ^  the  fonnveBesa  of  Sma.'' 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  *^  the  Bhsunreelhm  of  the 
body,*'  or  *'  the  llesh,"  which,  atthe^  osefiil  as  a 
fonce  against  Ae  ChMMdc  foOies  abeody  aUuded'to,  must, 
we  may  conjecture,  have  been  needed  from  the  ancient 
prtjudiee  of  the  Antichristian  worid,  and  is  noticed 
by  the  eariiest  writers.  The  cenchiding  words  on  **  the 
Lifo  everiasting,''  seem  yttyeil^  to  belongto  the  fore* 
going,  and  to  fbrm  with  it  one  assertion ;  the  foundn* 
lion  of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  Savioiir*8  declaration, 
that  '*  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  whidi  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  Resnrrecdon  of 
Lif^,  and  they  that  have  done  evO,  unto  the  Resurrec- 
Hen  of  Damnation.*^ 

If  this  view  of  the  Aposdei^  Creed  be  coneot,  ft  is 
nothing  improbable^  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
Clauses  specified  in  our  Review  of  it,  Cceeds  in  sub* 
stance  the  same  were  used  during  the  Apostolic  Age. 
At  all  events,  little  doubt  can  be  oitertained,  that  such 
was  the  case  in  the  Age  immediatdy  sucoeeding.  We 
say  Creeds^  because  the  Ancient  Creeds  eonresponded 
to  what  in  Modem  Churdies  are  called  the  Artidea  of 
Religion ;  or,  more  propeily  speaking,  oar  Articles  eom^ 
bine  what  were  fonnerly  distinct  Creeds  and  Canons, 
Rules  of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Cbnfbrroity.  This,  being 
so,  however  intimate  the  Union  may  be  among  ortho- 
dbx  Churdies,  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
may  require  a  different  formula  of  Belief  as  well  as  of 
Conformity ;  even  as  two  confederate  Monarchies,  ur 
Democracies,  would  not  require  prsebely  the  same 
Statutes  and  forms  of  Administration.  And  so,  al» 
though  the  Apostles'  Creed  be  the  sobstanoe  of  the 
eariiest  Creeds,  and  the  predse  language  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  there  may  have  been  many  Cieeda  from  the 
Ihst;    shaped  by  each  Church  with  reftrenee  to  its 

*  Swckur,  ad  Lnuri, 

f  This  18  the  Tlew  of  the  leainsd  tad  iogsskms  «Ukop  of  The 
Qnikai  Hiiiorjf  of  ike  ApvUttf  Creed^  wboM  riews  |enenil^  have 
bsan  Adopted  in  tLe  preceding  remerks. 

i  It  tppetfs  from  Cypriu,  dnl  it  was  ia  Hm  Oiesd  wkid^the  No- 
Tttttas  themselves  used,  Cyp.  Jjp.  69,  si.  7%  mi  Mhgmmm.   SiS 
ham's  Bee.  AHiiq.  book  x.  eh.  iv  see*  !• 
Luke,  ch.  vii.  y.  49. 
Joho,  ^.  T.  T.  M|  19. 
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HUtory.'    peculiar  dang^  of  Faidi  from  without,  or  the  prejudices 
of  its  own  members  within.    Thus,  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  History  of  the  early  Creeds,  that  of  Jeru- 
salem was  always  distinct  from  that  of  Caesarea  or 
Antioch,  and  all  these,  again,  from  those  of  Alexandria 
or  of  Rome  ;  and  this,  during  the  period  of  harmony 
between  these  Churches. 
The  gradual  infringement  on  the  independent  cha- 
^^th^^?**  racter  of  each  separate  Church,  until  it  was  extin- 
peodence  of  ST^"^^^  ^y    ^®   Papal  usurpation,  is  a  subject  weQ 
•eparata       worthy  of  more  detailed  discussion,  than  is  compatible 
Churches,    with  the  limits  of  our  present  plan.  Among  the  Primitive 
Churches,  each  formed  its  own  Creed,  its  own  Liturgy, 
and  regulated  its  own    Ceremonies   and  Discipline. 
The  first  encroachment  took  its  rise  from  an  apparent 
convenience.     Yfhen  the  Ruling  Powers  of  the  world 
were  generally  Christians,  each  Kingdom  was  made  to 
have  the  same  Liturgy,  &c.  for  all  its  Churches.     To 
give  an  instance,  when  Spain  and  Crallia  Narbonensis 
became  one  distinct  Kingdom,  it  was  decreed  by  a 
General  Council,  that  there  should  be  exact  uniformity 
through  all  the  Churches  of  these  Provinces.*    ^he 
same  principle,  which  thus   produced  an  exact  con- 
formity among  all  the  Churches  of  the  same  nation,  be- 
came the  ground  of  enforcing  it,  at  length,  on  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Empire,     llie  first  change  was  in  the 
boundary  line  of  a  Church,  which  was  made  Political 
instead  of  Ecdesiastical.     Men's  minds  being  familia* 
rized  to  this,  and  Churches  being  considered  as  National 
Bodies,  it  vras  no  very  revolting  step  which  was  taken 
TTie  Church  by  the  Romish  Church,  when  it  made  itself  the  Metro- 
aLfm™*      politan  of  National  Churches ;  and  gradually  claimed 
the  tiUe  of  ^^^^  conformity  to  its  Decrees,  and  that  obedience  to  itti 
MetropoU-    Laws,  which  Uie  Metropolitan  Church  of  every  Nation 
tan  of         had  acquired  a  right  to  expect  from  all  Churches  within 
JJ*^*®°*^      the  Political  pale  of  its  jurisdiction.     It  was  this  mis- 
Churches,    ^^iipj  Christian  Unity  which  the  Reformation  violated  ; 
and  it  is  against  such  an  Universal  Catholic  Church,  that 
all  Protestants  are  accused  of  being  guilty  of  Heresy 
and  Schism. 

The  custom  of  forming  a  code  of  Rules  for  Ceremo« 
Apostolical  nial  conformity,  was  of  later  date  than  Creeds.  The 
Canons.  oldest  are  the  Apostolical  Canons,  and  the  ConstiiiUiona 
of  Clement,  as  they  are  called,  although  written  confess- 
edly long  afler  the  death  of  that  Bishop.  The  date  of 
both  these  must  be  assigned,  even  on  the  view  most 
favourable  to  their  antiquity,  to  a  period  much  later  than 
that  which  is  affected  by  our  present  inquiry ;  never- 
theless, some  use  has  been  made  of  them,  as  recorda 
of  an  order  of  things,  which  if  then  recorded  must 
have  been  established  in  part,  some  lime  before  any  such 
Code  of  Rules  respecting  it  could  have  been  framed. 

The  Creeds  were  not  only  taught  to  the  Catechumens, 
but  were  publicly  read  in  the  Churches ;  a  custom  which 
has  become  now  almost  impracticable.  The  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  comprising  both  Articles  of 
of  Church  Faith  and  Rules  of  Conformity,  present  too  bulky  a 
>  Articles.  Symbolum  to  be  published,  as  is  desirable  in  every 
Christian  congregation,  at  every  meeting ;  and  the  few 
observances  of  the  old  rule,  enjoined  by  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Statutes,  are  certainly  insufficient  for  the  original 


*  "  When  Churches  became  suhject  to  one  Political  head,  and 
National  Chnrches  arose  from  that  distinction ;  than  it  was  thought 
convenient  br  all  the  Bishops  of  such  a  Nation,  to  unite  more  closely 
in  rituals  ana  circumstantials  of  Divine  worship,  as  well  as  Faith  and 
substantials/*    Bingham's  Ece.  AnHq,,  book  xvi.  ch.  L  KC  13. 
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purpose.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  menu  AicflfiU 
bers  of  the  Church  could  be  reminded  more  frequently  Ap«iQiicii 
and  habitually  of  its  peculiar  Articles.  The  subject  is  ^^^ 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  in  authority,  ^'•v^^ 
A  few  Articles  at  a  time  might  be  read  without  too  f'? 
much  prolonging  the  Service,  although  the  reading  of 
the  whole  at  once  be  unadvisable.  The  main  object 
of  such  a  Form  is,  that  it  be  used  '*  as  a  sign  upon  the  \^ 
hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  the  eyes,"  that  the  Lonfs 
Law  may  ''be  in  our  heart ;"  and  it  should  not  be  kept 
merely  for  reference  and  appeal.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  Scripture,  not  .of  the  Articles.  One  substitute, 
doubtless,  has  been  provided,  in  commanding  the  three 
Creeds  to  be  read  publicly;'  and,  accordingly,  in  order 
to  give  these  the  sanction  and  authority  of  our  Church, 
they  are  inserted  in  our  Articles,  although  the  Doc- 
trines contained  in  them  are  elsewhere  expressed  in  the 
Articles  themselves.  Still,  this  only  partially  effects 
the  purpose  which  would  be  gained  by  continual  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Articles. 

To  return  to  the  Primitive  Church.     It  was  not  only  MonIDi»' 
careful  to  preserve  itself,    by  thus  providing  against  dpiiMot 
errors  of  Faith,  but  also  by  taking  cognizance  of  aU  ^!**5i 
immorality  or  indecorum,  which  would  have  endan-^^ 
gered  the  well-being  of  the  Community, — endangered 
it,  either  by  defeating  the  practical  results  of  the  Faith 
on   Christians,   or  by  exposing    the    Church  to  the 
acorn  and  reprehension  of  those  without,  whom  it  wai 
a  sacred  duty  to  conciliate   by  every  honest  endei- 
vour.     In  this  spirit,  Ig^natius  writes  to  the  Trallians,* 
"  Do  not  let  a  few  unthinking  ones  among  you  gire 
occasion  to  the  Gentiles  for  blaspheming  the  Word  and 
the  Dispensation  of  it."    For  precedents  in  the  appli- 
cation of  St.  Paul's  Rule,  of  being  *'  all  things  to  all 
men,**  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  especially  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  was  immediately  superintended  by  the 
great  Gentile  Apostle,  was  ample  even  to  detail.    The 
partial  Reconi  which  is  left  us,  abounds  in  instances ; 
and  these  must  have  been  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
many  similar  cases,  which  the  first  Inspired  Rulers  were 
acquainted  with  from  their  own  experience.     The  unob- 
trusive and  cautious  demeanour  of  the  Church,  in  every 
place,  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  visible  means  whereby 
Providence  sheltered  it  from  the  ready  spirit  of  perse* 
cution  in  Jew  and  Genlile ;  and  the  testimony  ofPIinyt 
when  that  spirit  was  awakened,  fully  proves  how  little 
the  Church  had  incurred  it  by  any  imprudence  or  in- 
discreet regulations.t 

But,  it  was  not  merely  the  decorous  and  appropriate  lASon^ 
demeanour  of  Christians,  which  required  the  guardian  ^^^^ 
care  of  their  constituted  guides ;    their  morals,  even  ^^^ 
more  than  their  manners,  came  under  the  cognizance  Qj^cisi* 
of  Ecclesiastical   Government ;   and  the  exercise  of 
Ecclesiastical  control  here  was  peculiarly  difficult  and 
delicate.     It  was  so  on  this  account     Moral  offence 
are,  for  dififerent  reasons,  proper  objects  of  punishment 
to  the  Christian  Community  considered  as  a  Church, 

*  Gb.  riit.  In  another  Ejtistk  of  the  stme  Father,  (tid  Epket. 
ch.  z.)  there  is  t  similar  passage,  and  rather  an  eloquent  oae» 
vhich  may,  indeed,  be  applied  to  the  prudence  and  expediency  of 
good  Morals,  as  well  as  of  discreet  behaviour.  "Give  thera  the 
chance  of  believing  through  you.  '  Suppose  yonrsdvee  employed  hy 
God ;  your  Uvea,  the  form  of  language  in  vnich  He  addresses  thesi. 
Be  mild  when  they  are  angry,  humble  when  they  are  haughty ;  to 
their  blasphemy  oppose  prayer  unceasiogi  to  their  incoosistencyj  i 
steadfast  adherence  to  your  Faith/*  &c. 
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flbtory.  and  to  the  same  Community  considered  as  a  State. 
With  us,  accordingly,  who  have  lodged  all  power  in  the 
State,  the  former  view  is  lost,  and  punishment  is  only 
directed  against  Immorality  as  a  Civil  crime.  But,  at 
the  period  which  we  are  now  considering,  each  Christian 
Society,  bearing  all  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  its 
own  shoulders,  and  not  receiving  any  support  from  the 
several  Civil  authorities,  felt  itself  bound  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  Immorality,  which,  accordingly,  became  an 
Ecclesiastical  offence.  In  many  instances  the  same  act 
would  be  both  a  Civil  and  also  an  Ecclesiastical  crime ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  had  greater  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  Church's  authority  than  Christians  are 
commonly  sensible  of.  It  created  a  natural  disposition 
in  the  Church,  from  its  first  patronage  by  the  first  Chris- 
tian Emperor,  to  withdraw  its  exercise  of  authority  in 
those  matters  which  came  under  the  cognizance  both  of 
Church  and  State  ;  and  it  has  gradually  occasioned  all 
Moral  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  such,  to  be  superseded. 
Hieft,  for  instance,  is  a  crime  against  the  Community 
considered  as  a  Civil  Body,  and  also  against  the  same 
Community  considered  as  a  Church.  Now  when  Church 
and  State  have  become  not  only  composed  of  the  same 
members,  but  subject  to  the  same  executive  control,  it 
seems  absurd,  for  the  same  offenders  to  be  brought  twice 
to  the  same  tribunal,  to  be  punished  separately  for  the 
same  act,-— although  that  act  be  really  a  twofold  offence. 
With  the  early  Christians,  however,  tins  was  quite  neces- 
sary ;  and  Theft,  Frauds  of  every  kind.  Assaults,  and  all 
Immorality,  in  short,  which  was  subject  to  Civil  penal- 
ties, were  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Church, 
and  tried  without  reference  to  the  further  punishment 
which  might  await  the  offender  from  the  Magistrate.  It 
would  be  rather  beyond  our  present  purpose,  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Church  Discipline  as  it  now  stands, 
and  as  it  must  then  have  operated.  One  feature  of  dif- 
ference, however,  cannot  fail  to  force  itself  on  our  obser- 
vation. Whilst  acts  of  Immorality  are  generally  Civil 
as  well  as  Ecclesiastical  offences ;  so  that  the  offender 
ag^nst  the  Church  seldom  escapes  punishment,  (al- 
though it  may  not  be  the  appropriate  punishment,)  and 
others  are  thereby  deterred  ;  still,  the  same  act  may  be 
an  offence  of  much  greater  magnitude  in  one  poin)  of 
view  than  in  another.  The  fraudulent  dealer,  for  in- 
stance, who  commits  the  least  act  which  the  Law  of  the 
land  can  reach,  ^and  the  Forger,  who  is  amenable  to 
capital  punishment,  would  not  be  separated  so  widely 
in  Ecclesiastical  views;  although  the  distinction  be 
clearly  just  in  the  former  case.  But,  more,  some  acts 
of  Immorality,  some  of  the  most  serious,  do  not  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  at  all ;  for 
instance.  Adultery,  Fornication,  Filial  neglect,  and  the 
like.  When,  therefore,  the  Church  ceases  to  distinguish 
Ecclesiastical  from  Civil  ofiences  in  Moral  conduct, 
some  of  no  unimportant  character  escape  all  penalty 
and  censure ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Statutes  become 
obsolete.  Hence  the  Church  is  forced  to  depend  on  the 
influence  of  Public  Feeling,  to  substitute  that  punish- 
ment, for  which,  in  the  other  case,  it  depends  on  the 
Civil  powers.  At  the  period  on  which  we  are  treating, 
all  this  was  impossible ;  the  Church  had  no  resources 
from  without,  and  thus,  although  its  power  was  more 
circumscribed,  its  jurisdiction  was  more  comprehensive. 
It  had,  us  has  been  formerly  pointed  out,  one  inherent 
Exclusion,  right, — that  of  Exclusion  in  idl  its  shades  and  grada- 
tions ;  which,  skilfully  managed,  became  no  inefficient 
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system  of  punishment.  Were  it  likely  to  have  been 
otherwise,  indeed,  Christ's  Kingdom  would  not  have 
been  limited  to  the  use  of  it ;  nor  would  the  Apostles,  in 
illustrating  by  their  example  the  Principles  of  our  Spiri- 
tual Government,  have  been  so  cautious  not  to  venture 
beyond  it.  By  means  of  this  punishment  the  Primitive 
Church  enforced  obedience  to  its  forms  of  Faith,  its 
measures  of  prudent  decorum,  and  its  requisites  of 
Moral  conduct,  as  far  as  Moral  conduct  was  necessary 
to  constitute  an  appropriate  evidence  of  sincerity. 

Of  the  character  of  this  punishment,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Apostolical  Church,  some  remarks  in  a  former  por- 
tion of  our  work  may  be  referred  to.  As  far  as  we  can 
trace,  the  First  Uninspired  Churches  were  glided  strictly 
by  these  models.  The  offender,  whether  Heretic,  Non- 
conformist, or  Evil-liver,  was  first  cautioned,  then 
excluded  from  certain  acts  of  Communion,  generally 
beginning  with  the  Eucharist.  If  these  successive  inter- 
dictions failed  to  bring  the  offender  to  a  sense  of  his 
crime,  and  to  the  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  that 
sense,  the  Church  proceeded  to  complete  Exclusion ; 
and,  in  some  extreme  cases,  this  was  made  perpetual.* 
It  was  only  when  the  sentence  was  that  of  complete 
Exclusion,  that  it  was  made  known  formally  from  the 
Church  whose  sentence  it  was,  to  all  others  likely  to 
be  concerned,  that  they  might  be  on  their  g^ard  against 
receiving  the  outcast. 

The  formal  testimony  of  contrition,  according  to  tlie 
appointment  of  the  Church,  was  called  Penance,  or 
Penitence.  In  the  gradual  distortions  of  Primitive 
usages,  this  assumed  a  place  among  the  Penalties  of  the 
Church ;  but  its  original  character,  as  the  term  imports, 
was  that  of  a  formal  act  of  submission  and  sorrow. 

This  was  always  requisite  before  the  offender  could 
be  received  again  into  Communion;  but  it  was  not 
always  at  once  considered  sufficient.  Excommunication 
varied,  not  only  in  extent,  but  in  duration ;  and  it  was 
found  requisite  to  keep  some  ofienders  under  this  Spiri- 
tual degradation  for  a  long  period^f  while  others  were 
immediately  readmitted  on  acknowledgment  of  error. 

All  was  performed,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  any 
account  of  it,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  solemnity 
of  Christ's  earthly  tribunal.  As  the  act  of  Penance  was 
formal  and  solemn,  so,  too,  was  the  act  of  Absolution,  by 
which  the  Church  restored  its  Member  to  his  former 
rights. 

This,  then,  was  the  mode  of  self-preservation  adopted 
by  the  Primitive  Church,  in  reference  to  the  dangers  it 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  its  own  Members.     But, 

*  Such,  at  least,  was  the  Rule  retained  in  the  Apottolical  €>»naiitU' 
turns,  (lib.  xi.  c.  41.)  It  mty  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  is  to  bs 
interpreted  as  enjoioiag  perpetual  exclusion  voder  all  circumstauoes 
—OS  allowing  do  possible  readmission.  This  is  not  necessarily 
implied,  and  we  know  that  the  general  principle  was,  for  the  Parent 
Church  to  receive  its  prodigal  child,  whenever  it  should  give  safflctcat 
proof  of  repentance.  E«r#i^#l  «vr»V  it  r*?  mh  rh  iiW§XmXirmf  tm 
«U»r«*,  rw  fUTii  irifMw  fumfmrrm.  t^f  itmrfMn$  ««#«•».  So,  too, 
Ignatius,  {ad  Phii.  c.  3,)  *'  As  maiw  as  repNent  and  return  to  th« 
unity  of  the  Church,  these  shall  be  ofGod." 

f  In  lib.  viii.  c.  5  of  the  jipottoiteai  Comtihtiwiu,  the  "  Hearen/' 
whom  the  Deacon  is  ordered  to  exclude  after  the  Sermon,  most  be 
interpreted  of  Penitents  going  through  a  probation.  For  St.  Basil 
docribes  them  as  **  mere  hearers/'  and  Gregory  lliaumaturgus  notices 
that  their  appropriate  place  in  the  Church  was  with  the  Catechumens. 
Canons  as  early  as  those  of  Nice  and  Ancyra  are  Very  minute  and 
particular  in  the  difference  of  the  period  of  Excommanicaliooj  accord- 
ing  to  the  offence.  See  Bingham,  book  xviii.  ch.  i.  sec. 4.  St.  Paul's 
intercession  for  the  offendinz  member  of  Uie  Corinthian  Church,  thai 
the  term  of  his  interdiction  should  be  shortened,  proves  the  Apostolical 
establishment  of  the  custom* 
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tliift  tttidency  of  the  Constitution  to  decay,  and 
become  vitiated  of  itsdf,  there  was  another  class  of  dan- 
gers from  without  Heathen  Philosophy  was  likely* 
either  to  assaul^Christtanity  as  a  rival,  or  to  claim  con- 
nection witli  it  as  a  kindred  system.  In  the  Apostolic  Age 
not  many  Learned  had  been  called;  and  this,  evidently, 
in  order  to  deracmstrate  that  the  wisdom  of  Use  Gospel 
was  from  above.  As  the  Divine  gifls  of  Wisdom,  of 
Knowledge,  and  of  Utterance  decayed,  their  loss  was 
supplied  by  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  men,  whose, 
names  will  be  ever  dear  to  Christians.  Nor  was  it  long, 
before  a  snlSBcient  host  of  these  was  enlisted  in  the  good 
cause,  to  form  a  noble  defence  of  the  true  Faith.  The 
most  critical  season  was  the  period  of  transition, — the 
one  to  which,  we  have  now  advanced  ;  a  period  when 
the  Heavenly  and  Miraculous  wisdom  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
vouchsafed,  and  yet  the  propagation  of  the  Go^el  had 
scarcely  exceeded  the  origLnal  limits  of  the  unlearned  and 
unknown.  If  we  consider  the  peculiar  danger  to  which 
the  Faith  was  then  exposed,  we  need  be  thankful,  in- 
deed, for  the  recorded  form  in  which  the  whole  rule  of 
Faith  was  delivered  and  lefl.  As  the  new  Sect  spread. 
Philosophers  no  longer  disdained  an  inquiry  into  its 
character,  and  became  candidates  for  admission.  Bnt 
they  came  with  more  than  the  prejudices  of  local  cus- 
tom and  hereditary  manners  about  them.  To  a  certain 
extent,  their  knowledge  of  Heavenly  things  was  supposed  > 
to  be  begun,  and  they  only  sought  for  more  Li^t,  not 
such  as  would  make  their  former  view  seem  darknesr 
and  a  dream.  Many  must  have  turned  away  fromi 
the  Christian  Preachers  discontented  and  disdainful } 
and  theirs  was  not  the  worst  case.  Others  would 
renounce  their  former  knowledge  as  vain  and  un- 
founded, and  apply  themselves  to  the  Minister  for 
instruction ;  but  the  applicant  was  a  Philosopher ;  the 
Teacher>  perhaps,  a  plain  unlettered  man.  The  former, 
although  he  renounced  his  Religious  errors,  still  could 
not  at  once  renounce  the  habits  of  Thought,  the  mould- 
ings of  Mind,  through  which  it  had  flowed.  He  could 
only  learn  Religious  Theology,  as  he  had  once  learned 
Metaphysical  Theology.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  and 
assuming  among  his  most  useful  qualifications,  that  of 
being  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  the  eariy  Teacher  might 
blamelessly  convey  his  Holy  lesson  to  these,  by  illustra- 
tions and  phrases  borrowed  from  their  previous  stores. 
In  some  instances  no  harm  would  ensue.  In  others,  we 
might  expect  the  Doctrine  to  be  corrupted  by  the  impure 
vessels  which  received  it,  and  the  poisonous  effect  to 
exhibit  itself  alike  on'  Catechumen  and  Catechist.  Out 
of  all  this  would  arise  two  distinct  scenes  of  danger  to 
Relig^Qn— distinct  in  their  progress,  although  originally 
the  same.  From  the  Philosophical  world  which  rejected 
the  Christians'  offer,  all  its  Wisdom  would  be  openly 
arrayed  to  crush  it.  From  that  portion  whfch  embraced 
it,  there  would  be  no  less  danger  in  the  impurities  which 
it  introduced.  The  latter  would  be  the  authors  of 
Heresy  and  Corruption  ;  the  former  would  be  Sophists 
and  Satirists — the  last,  defenders  of  the  ruined  Temple 
of  Idolatry  which  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
forsake.  In  what  way  the  former  were  opposed,  and 
how  specific  antidotes  were  provided  for  their  errors 
and  seductions,  has  been  already  considered.  Against 
the  assaults  of  Infidel  writers  and  orators,  too,  the 
Church  soon  found  an  appropriate  weapon  of  defence. 
Apologies^  or  formal  Defences  of  the  Faith,  were  circu- 
lated abroad,  and  even  presented  to  the  Imperial  Throne. 
Of  these,  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Justin  Martyr, 


addressed  to  the  Autonini.  But,  many  yeeiQ  esrUer,  ^^. 
Quadratus,  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  Aristides  hud  made  %ih 
similar  appeals  to  Hadrian.  The  prorinoe  of  Leamiiw  Fubo. 
and  Eloquence  was  as  yet,  however,  the  weakest  point  ^^v^ 
of  the  Cluirch ;  and  Providence  had  graciouflly  oi^uned,  ^"* 
that  as  yet  the  Church  should  not  so  greatly  need  tlm  ^^ 
kind  of  support.  100. 

It  was  against  the  power  of  the  unbelieving  world    ^ 
that  its  earliest  efforts  were  required,  and  for  this  it  wm 
proportionably  armed*     Every  son  of  the  Church  wm  Cbnctf  :< 
Baptized  unto,  a  Faith,  which  taught  him  to  aspire  to  to  Ok  Prr.. 
imitation  of  Christ,  not  only  in  his  Holiness  andSpirittal  ^^^ 
endowments,  but  in  his  eartldy  humiliation  and  his 
sufferings.     '^  To  me  to  die  is  gain,"  was  echoed  down 
from  the  Apostle  to  his  meanest  Convert;  and  elevation 
to  a  Bishopric  was  nearly  equivalent  to  an  appointment 
to  Martyrdom.    To  read  the  Epi&Ua  of  Ignatius,  or 
generally  the  monuments  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs,  with- 
out a  preparatory  jknowledge  of  the  tone  of  feeling,  which 
was  that  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Age — ^leaves  die 
reader  with  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  wiitingi^ 
or  of  the  sincerity  of  the' writers.     Even  among  the 
Learned  there  are  some,  who  U\\  into  the  vulgar  enot 
'  of  measuring  the  results  of  ancient  characters,  mannm, 
and  feelings,  as  if  those  characters,  manners,  and  feel- 
ings were  still  the  same,  and  our  own.    Apologies  have 
been  made,  and  attempts  ing^eniously  contrived,  tasoftea 
down  the  expressions  of  the  ambitious  Martyr  in  his 
glorious  thirst  for  death*     What  would  Ignatics  ei 
Polycarp  have  said  to  such  a  dilution  of  their  charactff? 
Surely  Cranmer  and  Ridley  understood  it.  Although  ia 
the  quiet  and  gentle  scenes  around  U8«  Christian  heroiHi 
may  seem  Romance,  and  fendd  Religion,  Enthusiasm 
Martyrdom,  the  most  eager  Martyrdom,  was  an  act  of 
Self-defence  in  the  Churdi,  through  its  brave  and  de- 
voted diampion.     It  wits  the  surest,  and  oflen  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  the  awakened  Riry  of  Persecution; 
which,  being  thus  spent  on  the  eminent  individual,  no 
longer  extended  itself  to  the  whole  Body.    Amid  the 
jarring  elements  of  Passions  and  Prejudices,  with  wludi 
Christ's  Holy  Temple  was  sutrounded,  the  Primitiitt 
Martyrs  were  the  conductors  of  the  fiital  spark  whesr 
ever  it  flashed  forth.    They  defied,  and  they  received 
its  fury,  and  the  edifice  was  untouched. 

For,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  eariy  Perseoitioiis  !^^< 
were  not  altogether  the  result  of  State  Policy,  directed  ^^^ 
against  the  g^wth  of  a  Political  ewih     Had  it  been  ^ 
so,  the  Roman  power  was  competent   (without  the^piiiji 
intervention  of  some  signal  Miracle)  to  have  certainly  Dr-s 
crushed  the  new  Sect.    But  Christianity  was,  for  reasons  ^ 
often   alluded  to,   unpopular;    and  Persecatton  was, 
generally,  only  a  permission  to  indulge  Popular  lioen" 
tiousness.     Hence  it  happened,  that  the  sacrifice  of  one 
or  two  conspicuous  objects,  which  would  have  beca 
insufficient  and  weak  as  a  Political  measure  for  soppreH* 
ing  the  Sect,  was  oflen  enough  to  stay  Perseention. 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  Primitive  Maityn. 
Nor,  in  contemplating  the  immense  service  rendered  by 
these  worthies  to  the  Church  formerly,  should  we  fbifCt 
that  to  them  we  also  ara  indebted,  for  an  important  liafc 
in  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe.     ThePrimitiwE^.;*'; 
Martyrs  told  a  tale  of  Miracles  which  they  had  seen  ^''^ . 
performed  in  confirmation  of  that  Faitli,  for  whidi  tiiey»  ^^,  < 
therefore,  died.     Could  they  have  been  otherwise  than  ()^>7 
sure,  who  held  Life  as  a  trifle,  when  demanded  in  tes-  tiidt>^' 
timony  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions  ?     Surely  their 
blood  still  cries  fix)m  the  earth* 
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It  is  to  be  regretted,  idtlioiigh  we  can  scaroely  wonder 
M  it,  that  the  reverence  felt  by  the  Church  for  benefactors 
such  as  these  were,  should  have  displayed  itself  in  those 
various  bursts  of  feeling,  which  cold-hearted  craft,  or 
superstition,  afterwards  systematized  and  practised  as 
formal  duties.  By  Institutions,  not  unlike  that  which 
should  bind  us  to  weep  periodicaUy  over  the  grave  of 
one,  whose  loss  drew  involuntary  tears  from  our  fore- 
others  ;  how  many  Churches,  in  succeeding  Ages,  have 
bound  themselves  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  the*  Relies 
of  these  Holy  Men,  as  did  their  contemporaries  and 
fneuds  in  the  first  transports  of  gratitude  and  affbction ! 
It  has  been  worse  than  this.  Instead  of  that  enthusiasm 
of  public  or  private  regard,  which  naturally  passed  away 
with  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged,  a  false  and 
formal  piety  was  substituted.  They,  who  like  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Lystra,  lived  and  died  to  persuade  man- 
iLind  to  turn  from  Idolatrous  vanities,  were  mistaken, 
like  their  Inspired  predecessors,  and  scarcely  regarded 
as  men  of  like  passions  with  their  brethren.  Martyrs  to 
the  truth  of  that  Holy  Record,  in  which  it  is  written, 
that  there  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  they  were  gradually  addressed  as 
Intercessors  with  God ;  and  w^lst  that  same  Record 
declared,  that  we  are  saved  by  Faith  and  not  by  Works, 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin,  and 
that  God  gives  not  His  glory  to  another ;  their  lives  were 
regarded  as  abounding  in  transferable  merit,  and  out  of 
their  very  relics  virtue  was  supposed  to  go  forth. 

Hence,  too,  it  has  arisen,  that  instead  of  that  simple 
narrative  of  their  deaths,  which  we  should  expect  to 
ftnd,  whatever  is  true  concerning  them  lies  buried  in  An 
undistinguishable  mass  of  fable  and  marvels.  The  most 
unchristianlike  work  in  the  world  is  a  Martyrology.  It 
would  afford  little  gratification,  therefore,  to  a  searcher 
after  Truth,  to  be  presented  with  a  series  of  these  false 
pictures  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  shall  confine  our  notice 
of  the  Primitive  Martyrs  to  two,  who  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  illustrious,  and  whose  history  is  at  the  same  time 
best  authenticated.  These  are  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  With  the 
latter  of  these  closes  the  line  of  Apostolical  Fathers,  and 
the  period  within  which  our  inquiry  has  been  restricted. 

§  Martyrdom  of  IgnaHw. 

To  connect  the  narrative  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius, 
which  occurred  in  what  is  called  by  Ecclesiastical  writers 
the  Third  General  Persecution,  with  our  mention  of  the 
preceding  two,  it  may  be  necessary  to  g6  ba/ok  for  a 
while  to  the  period  which  embraces  these.  It  was  in 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Nero's  veign,  that  the  first 
of  these  fiery  trials  of  GKkI's  people  commenced,  which 
numbered  amongst  its  victhns  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  interval  between  this  and  the  Second 
General  Persecution,  which  has  also  been  noticed  as 
the  era  of  St.  John's  banishment,  comprises  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years.  During  this  time,  the  general  se- 
curity did  not  exempt  individuals  from  Persecution  and 
death;  it  being,  as  has  been  observed,  one  of  the 
apparent  motives  which  actuated  these  heroic  champions 
of  the  Holy  Church,  to  devote  themselves  with  a  nobler 
patriotism  than  that  of  the  Decii,  that  on  them  might 
be  spent  the  wrath  and  spleen,  which,  otherwise,  the 
Church  at  large  must  have  felt.  Among  those  who  are 
recorded  in  Ibi3  pious  service,  and  whose  deaths  may 
be  thus  supposed  to  have  prolonged  this  breathing  time 


of  the  Chuveh,  ttre  Uie  Apostles  St.  Baithohnhew  and 
St  Thomas ;  and  of  the  worthy  fellow-labourers  of  the 
Apostles,  Martialis,  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  Iiinus,  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  Bi^op,  and  Antipas,  at  Pergnmos. 

The  troubled  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  this 
period,  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  aecnre  progress  of 
Christiahity,  notwithstaliding  these  oceaaional  evidences 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  opposed  to  it.  From  the  death  of 
Nero  to  the  establishment  of  Vespasian  on  the  Imperial 
Throne,  the  whole  world  was  kept  in  continual  alam 
and  suspense,  by  an  uninterrupted  contention  about  the 
succession.  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  were  scaroely 
allowed,  one  after  the  other,  to  occupy  the  Supremacy, 
when  they  were  called  on  to  pay  thb  usual  price  of  their 
lives  for  it.  At  length  Vespasian  secured  for  himself  and 
for  his  family  a  more  permanent  seat ;  the  tumult  of 
Political  animosity  gradually  died  away,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  objects,  on 
which  the  turbulent  and  bloody  spirits  of  the  Age  vented 
.those  savage  feelings,  which,  nursed  amid  Civil  wars, 
•no»longer  found  their  former  opportunity  of  indulgence. 
During  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian, 
the  Martyrdoms  above  mentioned  occurred.  But  even 
these  acts  of  self-devotion,  could  not  long  divert  the 
popular  fury  from  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  A 
Second  Persecution  commenced  in  Domitian's  reign. 
Under  Nerva,  his  successor,  a  brief  respite  was  ob- 
tained; but  with  the  accession  of  Trajan  a  iiresh  scene 
of  troubles  was  opened.  Early  in  this  reign,  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  met  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  in  that 
perilous  station,  and  was  cast  into  the  sea  with  an 
anchor  about  his  neck.  The  reigning  Emperor,  accord- 
ing to  History,  was  neither  cruel  nor  supine ;  but  his 
Government  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed  wttfi 
tiie  question  concerning  the  proper  management  of  the 
Christians,  the  established  system  continued  to  be  acted 
on,  until  some  better  method  should  be  devised ;  and, 
accordin^y,  cruelty  and  injustice  were  not  less  conspi- 
cuous in  this  than  in  the  preceding  reigpis.  If  we  may 
credit  the  Greek  Martyrology,  besides  the  distinguished 
individuals  who  suffered,  on  one  occasion  one  thousand 
one  hundred  Christian  Soldiers  were  banished  into  Ar- 
menia by  order  of  the  Emperor ;  one  thousand  of  whom 
perished  by  Crucifixion  on  Mount  Ararat.  The  account 
may  be  false  or  exaggerated.  Trajan  may  have  been,  as 
he  is  represented,  neither  a  bloody  Tyrant  nor  an  inert 
Monarch ;  but,  if  bis  character  were  really  thus  unspotted, 
his  lot  was  at  least  unfortunate  for  his  future  fame. 
Christians  cannot  forget,  that  it  was  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affiurs  of  the  world,  that,  separately  and 
successively,  the  wanton  violence  of  the  people  was 
gratified,  with  the  blood  of  five  blameless  Bishops^ 
besides  numbers,  most  of  vdiOse  names  are  only  recorded 
in  Heaven.  The  Rebellion  of  the  Jews  in  ^exandria, 
Cyrene,  and  Cyprus ;  the  wrongs  which  roused  them  to 
vengeance,  and  their  dreadful  acts  of  retribution — all 
Uiis,  too,  contributes  to  make  the  picture  of  his  reign 
such  a  scene  of  blood-shed  and  general  inhumanity, 
that  it  is  vain  to  plead  his  love  of  humane  literature  and 
of  literary  men,  against*  the  force  of  tiie  powerful 
association. 

It  was  about  a.  n.  107  when  the  Emperor,  in  the  fiill 
confidence  of  a  prosperous  reig^  of  nearly  nine  years, 
came  to  Antioch,  to  prepare  for  a  war  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  Armenians.  He  had  already  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  indulged  the  Persecuting  spirit,  which 
was  always  ripe  to  burst  forth  against  the  Christians ; 
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and  his  arrival  at  Antioch  was,  accordingly,  received  by 
the  Bishop,  the  good  Ignatius,  as  a  certain  presage  of 
distress  and  danger  to  his  flock.  •  He  at  once  adopted 
the  bold  remedy,  which  before  had  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess by  others.  He  presented  himself  to  Trajan,  and 
behaved  in  a  manner  which  attracted  to  himself  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  the  attention  of  the  Monarch ;  and  his  sen- 
tence was,  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there  to  be 
thrown  publicly  to  wild  beasts.  The  interview  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Saint,  if  faithAiUy  related,  was  well 
adapted  to  produce  the  desired  result.  It  presents  a 
strange  contrast  between  the  language  of  a  Sovereign 
of  the  world,  and  the  simple  avowal  of  one  who  felt 
himself  beyond  his  grasp. 

Being  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
Trajan  asked  him,*  saying,  what  a  wicked  wretch 
art  thou,  thus  to  endeavour  to  transgress  our  com- 
mands, and  to  persuade  others  also  to  do  likewise, 
to  their  destruction?  —  Ignatius  answered.  No  one 
ought  to  call  Theophoruff  afler  such  a  manner ;  foras- 
much tts  all  wicked  Spirits  are  departed  far  from  the 
servants  of  God.  But  if,  because  I  am  a  trouble  to 
ihose  evil  Spirits,  you  call  me  wicked,  with  reference  to 
them  I  confess  the  charge ;  for  having  within  me  Christ, 
the  Heavenly  King,  I  dissolve  all  the  snares  of  the  devils. 

Trajan  replied.  And  who  is  Theopkorus  ? — IgnaUuM, 
He  who  has  Christ  in  his  breast.  Trajan.  And  do  not 
we  then  seem  to  thee  to  have  the  Gods  within  us,  who 
fight  for  us  against  our  enemies  ? — Ignatius.  You  err, 
in  that  you  cfdl  the  Evil  Spirits  of  the  Heathens,  Gods. 
For  there  is  but  One  God,  who  made  Heaven,  and 
Earth,  and  the  Sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them  ;  and  one 
Jesus  Christ,  His  only-begotten  Son,  whose  kingdom 
may  I  enjoy. 

Trajan.  His  kingdom,  you  say,  who  was  crucified 
tmder  Pontius  Pilate  ? — Ignatius.  His,  who  crucified 
my  sin  with  the  inventor  of  it;  and  has  put  all  the 
deceit  and  malice  of  the  Devil  under  the  feet  of  those 
who  carry  Him  in  their  heart.  Trajan.  Dost  thou  then 
carry  Him  who  was  crucified  within  thee  ? — Ignatius.  I 
do  ;  for  it  is  written,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
iA«m.— Then  Trajan  pronounced  this  sentence  against 
him.  Forasmuch  as  Ignatius  has  confessed,  that  he 
carries  about  within  himself  Him  that  was  crucified,  we 
command  that  he  be  carried,  bound  by  soldiers,  to  the 
great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people. 

When  the  Holy  Martyr  heard  this  sentence,  he  cried 
out  with  joy,  **  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  honour  me  with  a  perfect  love  towards 
Thee;  and  hast  made  me  to  be  put  into  iron  bonds  with 
Thy  Apostle  Paul." 

It  was  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  that  the  six  EpisUes 
were  written,  which  comprise  his  genuine  remains.  Of 
that  addressed  to  the  Romans,  expressing  an  anxiety  to 
prevent  any  attempt  to  rescue,  or  even  to  intercede  for 
him,  some  mention  has  been  already  made.  On  the 
same  topic  ^he  dwells  in  his  other  Epistles. 

It  was  more  peculiarly,  however,  for  his  own  charge 
at  Antioch,  that  he  had  courted  death ;  and  from  his 
Episile  to  thePhiladdpkians^  written  from  Troas,  he  must 
have  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  had  not 
devoted  himself  in  vain.     The  Persecution  had,  by  this 

*  Martp'dom,  of  Ignaiiutf  Archbishop  Wake's  translation, 
t  This  naine  was  doubtless  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  we  are  <<  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dweJleth  in 


tine,  begnn  to  abate ;  although  its  mitigation  may,  per-  Age  ofths 
haps,  have  been  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  another  Apcstoikal 
cause,  which  deserves  notice.  Pathert 

The  Ooremor  of  Bythinia  at  this  period  was  Pliny, 
the  elegant  author  of  the  LeUars,  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  scholar.  That  he  was  no  ordinary  favourite  and 
firiend  of  the  Emperor  those  Letters  testify ;  and  the 
-  use  which  he  appears  to  have  made  of  this  influence,  is 
not  the  least  brilliant  part  of  his  character.  Finding 
himself  daily  more  and  more  embarrassed  by  complaints 
against  the  Christians,  he  investigated  their  case,  and 
sent  the  statement  to  the  Emperor,  with  a  request  for 
further  instruction  for  his  conduct.  It  was  no  common 
merit  in  that  Age,  to  have  so  far  opposed  the  current  of 
popular  feeling,  as  to  have  given  the  question  a  patient 
and  candid,  although  an  imperfect  investigation ;  and 
to  have  represented  it  so  to  the  Monarch,  as  to  remove 
from  his  mind  its  worst  suspicions.  Concerning  his 
Leiier  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remaric,  that  it  bore  evi- 
dence to  the  Moral  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  Per- 
secuted Christians;  which  was  the  point  then  most 
important,  because  it,  doubtless,  munly  contributed  to 
check  the  permission  to  Persecute.  It  has  further 
placed  on  a  Heathen  Record  the  fact,  that  in  that  eariy 
period  of  the  Church,  one  of  its  prominent  practices, 
was  the  worship  of  Christ  as  God** 

Martyrdom  ofPolycarp. 

From  the  death  of  Ignatius  to  that  of  the  last  sur«     i.  d. 
viving  Apostolic  Father,  Polycarp,  an  interval  of  about     ]$7. 
sixty  years  intervenes ;  during  which  the  Church  was  still  Hsitses 
perpetually  called  on  to  exert  all  its  efforts  for  self-  ^Jj^j^ 
preservation.     Its  dangers 4Tom  within  were  kept  np  by  Qgygsud 
the  crafl  or  enthusiasm  of  such  men  as  Basilides,  Valen-  poiycup. 
tinius,  and  Marcion,t  together  with  other  Sectarians,  if 
possible,  more  impious  and  absurd — Ophitse^  Cainits, 
Sethiani.   The  wit  and  learning  of  the  avowed  Heathens  laUd  it- 
were  more  vigorously  directed  against  the  encroaching  tacks. 
influence  of  a  system,  the  establishment  of  which  vras 
the  overthrow  of  what  then  seemed  the  most  sublime 
and  important  portion  of  Philosophy. {     The  Christians 
were  called  on  to  write  answers  to  accusations,  and  to 
refute  arguments.     Nor  was  the  Sword  of  Persecution 
less  bloody  than  heretofore.     Trajan's  Leiter  to  Pliny, 
which,  doubtless,  established  the  Principle  by  which  the 
accusations  against  Christians  were  treated  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reig^,  still  g^ve  considerable  latitude 
to  any  Provincial  Governor,  who  was  either  himself 
cruel,  or  disposed  to  indulge  the  malice  and  caprice  of 
the  Provincials.     Even  at  Rome,  and  shortly  after  the 

*  What  the  full  infennatton  wis  which  Hiny  obUioed  respecthig 
the  Christisn  rites,  especially  from  the  two  Deaconoesses  whom  he 
eztmined  by  Torture,  we  do  not  koow.  His  account  is  only  the  con- 
fession of  certain  Apostates,  in  which^  nevertheless,  there  isanobvions 
agreement  with  the  truth.  "  They  declared/'  he  writes,  •'  that  this 
was  the  amount  of  their  guilt,  or  their  error ; — ^that  on  a  stated  day 
they  used  to  meet  before  daylight,  and  address  to  Chiist,  as  God,  a 
^rm  of  words  broken  into  alternate  portions ;  that  their  Sacranent 
was  nothing  to  bind  them  to  any  deed  of  wickedness,  but  to  preserve 
them  from  committing  theft,  robbery,  falsehood,  dishonest  practices; 
that,  when  it  was  all  over,  they  used  to  disperse,  and  again  meet  at  a 
meal,  in  which  there  was  nothing  remarkable  or  blameworthy.'*  This 
meal  was,  of  course,  the  Feast  of  Lo>'e.  For  Pliny's  statement  and 
Trajan's  reply,  see  PUo.  Ep.  x.  97,  98. 

^Moutaous  and  his  followers  were  not  yet  marked  as  Heretics, 
ough  they  were,  before  the  death  of  Polycarp,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
error. 

I  It  is  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  Aristotle's  view  oT 
r«f /«  in  his  EiJ^,  to  connect  it  with  his  Religious  tbeoiy—tbat  th« 
Deity,  namely,  pervaded  the  Universe^  and  was  the  Untvenc 
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History.    Empeiror's  rale  was  laid  down,  Onesimos,  St  Paul's 
disciple,  is  said  to  have  been  stoned.* 

Whatever  moderation  Trajan,  however,  may  have 
used  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  it  was  no  longer 
observed  on  the  accession  of  Hadriain.  Persecution, 
severe  and  general^  was  again  suffered  to  go  on  without 
control  or  mercy.  At  Rome,  especially,  it  was  no 
longer  directed  against  the  most  eminent,  but  numbers 
were  wantonly  murdered,  and  still  more  were  driven  to 
seek  shelter  in  crypts  and  caves.  Their  Bishop,  Evaristus* 
was  among  the  first  Martyrs.  A  Letter  fiom  Serenius 
Granianust  to  the  Emperor,  in  behalf  of  the  defenceless 
Christians,  procured  at  length  an  order  for  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  proceedings.  Still,  even  the  intervals 
between  the  avowed  and  authorized  Persecutions  abound 
with  occasional  acts^  which,  under  existing  prejudices, 
could  not  fail  to  be  perpetually  committed.  Before 
Hadrian^s  reign  was  closed,  Alexander,  another  Bishop  of 
Rome,  suffered ;  and  the  deaths  of  Getulius,  Amantius, 
Cerealis,  and  others  of  less  note,  occurred  nearly  within 
the  last  year  of  it.  The  Antonini  succeeded,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  Fiflh  great  Persecution  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Polycarp,  two  more  Bishops  of  Rome,Teles- 
phorus  and  Hyg^'nus,  besides  Justin  Martyr,  and  many 
of  inferior  note,  kept  up  the  succession  of  Martyrs. 

Polycarp  had  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  extreme 
old  age,  notwithstanding  his  known  zeal  and  activity 
as  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  He  was  bom  during  the  reign* 
of  Nero,  and  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tion and  friendship  of  several  of  the  Apostles,  of  St 
Paul  especially,  and  St.  John.  No  testimony  to  his 
good  use  of  these  great  advantages,  can  add  weight  to 
that  which  has  been  left  on  record  by  the  last^mentioned 
Apostle  in  the  Book  of  RevdationM.  "  Unto  the  Angel 
of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  write;  These  things,  saith  The 
First  and  The  Last,  which  was  dead  and  is  alive.  I 
know  thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty,  (but  thou 
art  rich,)  and  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say 
they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are  of  the  Synagogue  of 
Satan.  Fear  none  of  these  things  which  thou  shalt 
suffer ;  behold  the  Devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion ten  days ;  be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

The  veneration  felt  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  for 
one  whose  character  and  Prophetic  history  had  been 
thus  made  sacred  by  an  Apostle's  pen,  and  who  was 
the  last  of  those  who  had  conversed  with  the  Apostles 
themselves,  may  sufficiently  account  for  hb  Martyrdom. 
He  was  called  for  by  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  and 
sacrificed  to  their  inhuman  wantonness.  Among  the 
relics  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  few  are  more  worthy 
of  being  generally  known  than  the  Epiaile  of  the  Church 
of  Smyrna^  v/hich  details,  simply  and  sincerely,  all  the 
incidents  of  his  fate.  Scaliger  has  said  of  it,{  that  he 
never  met  with  anything  in  Ecclesiastical  History  which 
so  much  affected  him,  and  that  afler  reading  it  he  was 
no  longer  himself.     A  literal  translation  of  the  main 
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*  The  Martyrolopes  make  him  Bishop  of  Antioch.    See  Cave. 

f  He  was  Proconsul  of  Asia,  ami  his  Letter  represents  the  Christian 
Persecutions  as  an  unjustifiable  indulgence  of  popular  licentiousness. 
As  the  Emperor's  Rescript  was  addrnsed  to  Minucius  Ftandanos,  the 
Christians  of  that  Province  must  soon  have  lost  the  protection  of  one, 
vho  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  Heathen  Governor  who 
ncommended  the  toleration  of  Christianity,  aa  a  right  which  could  not 
justly  be  denied  to  Christian  subjects. 

i  Lt  Jnimadvert,  Hmebian.  mmi.  2l6dt 


parts  of  this  EpMe  then,  will,  perhaps,  be  more  gene- 
rally acceptable  than  any  other  narrative  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  the  last  Apostolic  Father,  Of  his  own  writings 
we  have  only  one  Ejnstle^  not  unworthy  of  his  fame.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  Philippians,  and  is  preserved  partly 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  partly  in  an  ancient  Latin 
translation.     Some  of  it  is  entirely  lost. 

Extract  from  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp.^ 

"  Polycarp,  when  he  first  heard  that  he  was  called  for, 
was  not  at  all  concerned  at  it,  but  resolved  to  tarry  in 
the  city.  Nevertheless,  he  was  at  the  last  persuaded',  at 
the  desire  of  many,  to  go  ouf  of  it.  He  departed,  there- 
fore, into  a  little  village  not  far  distant  from  the  city, 
and  there  tarried  with  a  few  about  him ;  doing  nothing, 
night  nor  day,  but  praying  for  all  men,  and  for  the 
Churches  which  were  in  all  the  world,  according  to  his 
usual  custom.  And  as  he  was  praying,  he  saw  a  visionf 
three  days  before  he  was  taken ;  and,  bc(hold,  the  pillow 
under  his  head  seemed  to  him  on  fire.  Whereupon, 
turning  to  those  who  were  with  him,  he  said  propheti- 
cally, that  he  should  be  burnt  alive. 

"  Now  when  those  who  were  to  take  him  drew  near,  he 
departed  into  another  village ;  and  immediately  they 
who  sought  him  came  thither.  And  when  they  found 
him  not,  they  seized  upon  two  young  men  that  were 
there ;  one  of  which,  being  tormented,  confessed.  For 
it  was  impossible  he  should  be  conceided,  forasmuch  as 
they  who  betrayed  him  were  his  own  domestics.  So  the 
officer,  who  is  also  called  Cleronomus^  (Herod  by  name,) 
hastened  to  bring  him  into  the  lists  ;  that  so  Polycaip 
might  receive  his  proper  portion,  being  made  partaker 
of  Christ,  and  they  that  betrayed  him,  undergo  the 
punishment  of  Judas. 

*'  The  Serjeants,  therefore,  and  horsemen,  taking  the 
young  lad  along  with  them,  departed  about  supper-time,, 
(being  Friday,)  with  their  usual  arms,  as  it  were  against 
a  thief  or  a  robber.  And  being  come  to  the  place  where 
he  was,  about  the  close  of  the  evening,  they  found  him 
lying  down  in  a  little  upper  room,  from  whence  he 
could  easily  have  escaped  into  ano^er  place,  but  he 
would  not,  saying,  *  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.'} 

*'  Wherefore,  when  he  heard  that  they  had  come  to  the 
house,  he  went  down  and  spake  to  them.  And  as  they 
that  were  present  wondered  at  his  age  and  constancy, 
some  of  them  began  to  say,  *  Was  there  need  of  all 
this  care  to  take  such  an  old  man  ?'  Then  presently  he 
ordered,  that  the  same  hour  there  should  be  somewhat 
got  ready  for  them,  that  they  might  eat  and  drink  their 
fill ;  desiring  them  withall,  that  they  would  g^ve  him 
one  hour's  liberty  the  while  to  pray  without  disturbance. 
And  when  they  had  permitted  him,  he  stood  praying, 
being  full  of  the  Grace  of  God,  so  that  he  ceased  not 
for  two  whole  hours,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard 
him ;  insomuch  that  many  of  the  soldiers  beg^  to  repent 
that  they  were  come  out  against  so  godly  an  old  man. 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  done  his  prayer — in  which  he 
remembered  all  men,  whether  little  or  great,  honourable 
or  obscure,  that  had  at  any  time  been  acquainted  with 
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*  The  Epistle  is  addressed  "  From  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at 
Smyrna  to  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  sll 
lother  assemblies  of  the  IIolv  Catholic  Church,  in  every  place.*'.  The 
traoslation  is  Archbishop  Wake's. 

}'£»  iwrm^if  ylyti.    Eusebius  represents  it  as  a  dream, 
dee  Enctc.  Apostouc  Aos,  p.  751 
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him ;  and,  with  tlicm,  the  whole  Catholic  Chiirch  over 
all  the  world — the  time  being  come  that  he  was  to 
depart,  the  guards  set.  him  upon  an  ass,  and  so  brought 
him.  into  the  dty,  being  the  day  of  the  great  Sabbath. 
And  Herod,  the  chief  officer,  with  his  father  Nicetas, 
met  him  in  a  chariot  And  having  taken  him  up  io 
them,  and  set  him  in  the  chariot,  they  began  .to  persuade 
him,  saying,  '  What  harm  is  there  in  it,  Ho  say.  Lord 
Cssar,  and  sacrifice,  (with  the  rest  that  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,)  and  so  be  safe?'  But  Polycarp,  at  firsts 
answered  them  not:  whereupon  they  continuing  to  urge 
him,  he  said,  '  I  shall  not  do  what  you  persuade  me 
to.'  So  being  out  of  all  hope  of  prevailing  with  him, 
they  began  first  to  rail  at  him,  and  then,  with  violence, 
threw  him  out  of  the  chariot,  insomudi  that  be  hurt  his 
thigh  with  the  fall.  But  he,  not  turning  back,  went  on 
readily  with  all  diligence,  as  if  he  had  received  no  harm 
at  all ;  and  so  was  brought  to  the  lists,  wheretherewas 
80  g^eat  a  tumult,  that  nobody  could  be  heard. 

*'  As  he  was  g^ing  into  the  lists,  there  came  a  voiee 
from  Heaven  to  him,  *  Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and  quit 
thyself  like  a  man.'  Now  no  oncf  saw  who  it  was  that 
spake  to  him ;  but  for  the  voice,  many  of  our  brethren, 
who  were  present,  heard  it.  And  as  he  was  brought 
in,  there  was  a  great  disturbance  when  they  heard  how 
that  Polycarp  was  taken^  And  when  he  came  near, 
the  Proconsul  asked  him,  'Whether  he  was  Polycarp?' 
who  confessing  that  he  was,  he  persuaded  him  to  deny 
the  Faith,  saying,  *  Reverence  thy  old  age ;'  with  many 
other  things  of  the  like  nature,  as  their  custom  is ; 
concluding  thus,  *  Swear  by  CcBsai's  Fortune.  Repent, 
and  say.  Take  away  the  wicked.'  Then  Polycarp, 
looking  with  a  stem  countenance  upon  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  wicked  €rentiles,  that  was  gathered  together 
in  the  lists ;  and  shaking  his  hand  at  them,  looked  up 
to  Heaven,  and  groaning,  said,  '  Take  away  the 
wicked.'      But  the  Proconsuls  insisting  and  saying, 

*  Swear ;  and  I  set  thee  at  liberty :  reproach  Christ.' 
Polycarp  replied,  '  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  now 
served  Christ,  and  He  has  never  done  me  the  least 
wrong ;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  Eing  and  my 
Saviour.' 

*'  And  when  the  Proconsul  nevertheless  still  msisted, 
saying,  *  Swear  by  the  Genius  of  CaBsar,'  he  answered, 

*  Seeing  thou  art  so  vainly  urgent  with  me  that  I  should 
swear,  as  thou  callest  it,  by  the  Genius  of  Cssar, 
seeming  as  if  thou  didst  not  know  what  I  am ;  hear 
me  freely  professing  to  thee,  that  I  am  a  Christian. 
But  if  thou  farther  desirest  an  account  of  what  Chris- 
tianity is,  appoint  a  day,  and  thou  shalt  hear  it.'  The 
Proconsul  replied,  '  Persuade  the  People.'  Polycarp 
answered,  '  To  thee  have  I  offered  to  give  a  reason  of 
my  Faith  :  for  so  are  we  taught  to  pay  all  due  honour, 
(such  only  excepted,  as  would  be  hurtful  to  ourselves,) 
to  the  Powers  and  authority  which  are  ordained  of  €rod. 
But  for  the  People,  I  esteem  them  not  worthy,  that  I 
should  give  any  account  of  my  Faith  to  them.' 

**  The  Proconsul  continued,  and  said  unto  him,  *  I 
have  wild  beasts  ready ;  to  those  I  will  cast  thee,  ex- 
cept thou  repent'  He  answered,  *Call  for  them  then ; 
for  we  Christians  are  fixed  in  our  minds,  not  to  change 
from  g^ood  to  evil.  But  for  me  it  will  be  good,  to  be 
changed  from  evil  to  good.'  The  Proconsul  added, 
'  Seeing  thou  despisest  the  wild  beasts,  I  will  cause 
thee  to  be  devoured  by  fire,  unless  thou  shalt  repent.' 
Polycarp  answered,  '  Thou  threatenest  me  with  fire 
which  bums  for  an  hour,  and  so  is  extinguished ;  but 
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kuowest  not  the  fire  of  the  future  judgment,  oad  of  that  An  or  iw 
eternal  punishment  which  is  reserved  for  the  ungodly.  Apo^u,Lai 
But  why  tarriest  thou  ?  Bring  forth  what  thou  wilt.'       '^^^ 

*'  Having  said  this,  and  many  other  things  of  the  like  ^ 
nature,  he  was  filled  with  confidence  andjoy,iasomuch 
that  his  very  countenance  was  full  of  grace ;  so  that  he 
did  not  onl^  not  let  it  fall  with  oonfiision  at  what  was 
spoken  to  lum  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  Proconsul  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  sent  his  crier  into  the 
middle  of  the  lists,  to  prodainv  three  several  times. 
*. Polycarp  has  confessed  himself  to  be  a  Christian.' 
Whidi  being  done  by  the  crier,  the  whole  multitude 
both  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at 
Smyrna,  being  full  of  fury,  cried  out  with  a  loud  Toic^ 
*  This  is  the  Doctor  of  Asia,*  the  fiither  of  Christians, 
and  the  overthrower  of  our  Gods ;  he  that  has  taught 
so  many  not  to  sacrifice,  nor  pay  any  worship  to  the 
Goda.'  And  saying  this,  they  cried  out,  and  denred 
Philip  the  Asiarch,t  that  he  would  let  loose  a  lion 
against  Polycarp.  But  Philip  replied,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  do  so,  because  Uiat  kind  of  speciade 
was  already  over.  Then  it  pleased  them  to  cry  out 
with  one  consent,  that  Polycarp  should  be  burnt  alive. 
For  so  it  was  necessary  for  the  vision  to  be  fulfilled, 
which  was  made  manifest  unto  him  by  his  pillow,  when, 
seeing  it  on  fire  as  he  was  praying,  he  turned  about, 
and  said  prophetically  to  the  faitMd  that'  were  with 
him,  *- 1  must  be  burnt  alive.' 

*'  This,  therefore,  was  done  with  greater  speed  than  it 
was  spoke ;  the  whole  multitude  instantly  gathering 
together  wood  and  fagots,  out  of  the  shops  and  baths; 
ihe  Jews  especially;  according  to  their  custom,  with  aU 
readiness  assisting  them  in  it.  When  the  fiiel  was 
ready,  Polycarp,  laying  aside  all  his  upper  gannents, 
and  undoing  his  girdle,  tried  also  to  pull  ofi*  bis  clothes 
underneath,  which  aforetime  he  was  not  wont  to  do ; 
forasmuch,  as  always  every  one  of  the  Christians  that 
was  about  him,  contended  who  should  soonest  touch 
his  flesh.  For  he  was  truly  adorned  by  his  good  con- 
versation with  all  kind  of  piety,  even  before  his  niar- 
tyrdom.  This  being  done,  they  presently  put  about 
him  such  things  as  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  fire. 
But  when  they  would  have  also  nailed  him  to  the  stake, 
he  said,  '  Let  me  alone  as  I  am :  for  He  who  has  given 
me  strength  to  endure  the  fire,  wfll  also  enable  me, 
without  your  securing  me  by  nails,  to  stand  without 
moving  in  the  pile.' 

"  Wherefore  they  did  not  nail  him,  but  only  tied  him 
to  it.  But  he,  having  put  his  hands  behind  him,  nnd 
being  bound  as  a  ram  chosen  out  of  a  great  flock  for 
an  oficring,  and  prepared  to  be  a  bumt-sacrifioe  accept^ 
able  unto  God,  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  said,  '  0 
Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Thy  well-beloved 
and  blessed  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  le- 
ceived  the  Knowledge  of  Thee ;  the  God  of  Angels  and 
Powers,  and  of  every  creature,  and  especially  of  the 
whole  race  of  just  men,  who  live  in  Thy  presence !  I 
give  Thee  hearty  thanks,  that  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  io 
bring  me  to  this  day,  and  to  this  hour  ;  that  I  bhoold 
have  a  part  in  the  number  of  Thy  Martyrs,  in  the  wp 
of  Thy  Christ,  to  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life,  both  of 

*  The  reading  of  the  Greek  manuscript  is  «  rw  «nC<Mf  Uinaittt 
hut  Eusebius,  Rufinus,  and  the  old  Latin  Translator,  read  Atmf 
which  has  been  accordingly  adopted  by  Archbishop  Wake. 

t  Not  the  Roman  Governor,  but  one  who  was  elected  anntttll;'  b} 
the  Provincials  from  themselves,  to  preside  over  the  public  spectacle^ 
and  other  ^lemnities.    See  Ussher,  in  loeOm 
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Historf.  soul  and  body,  in  the  incomiption  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Among*  which  may  I  be  accepted  thts  day  before  Thee, 
OS  a  fat  and  acceptable  sacrifice ;  aslliou  the  true  Ocftl, 
with  whom  is  no  falsehood,  hast  both  befbre  ordained, 
and  manifested  unto  nfe,  and  also  hast  now  fulfilled  lU 
For  this,  and  ibr  all  things  else,  I  pmise  Thee,  I  blesB 
Thee,  I  glorify  Thee,  by  &e  eternal  and  heavenly  High 
Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son  ;  with  whom,  to 
Thee»  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ^oiy,  both  now  and  to 
all  succeeding*  Ages.'    Amen. 

'*  He  had  no  sooner  pronounced  akrad  Amau  uid 
finished  his  prayer,  but  they  who  were  appointed  to  be 
his  executioners  lighted  the  fire.  And  when  the  flame 
began  to  blaze  to  a  veiy  great  height ;  behold,  a  won- 
derfiil  miracle  appeared,*  to  us  who  had  the  happiness  to 
see  it,  and  who  were  reserved  by  Heaven,  to  report  to 
others  what  had  happened.  For  the  flame,  making  a 
kind  of  arch,  like  the  sail  of  a  ship  filled  with  the  wind, 
encompassed,  as  in  a  circle,  the  body  of  the  holy  Mar- 
tyr ;  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  it,  not  as  if  his  flesh 
were  burnt,  but  as  bread  that  is  baked,  or  as  gold  or 
silver  glowing  in  the  furnace.  Moreover,  so  sweet  a 
smell  came  from  it,  as  if  frankincense,  or  some  rich 
spices,  had  been  smoking  there. 

'*  At  length,  when  those  wicked  men  saw  that  his  body 
could  not  be  consumed  by  the  Are,  they  commanded 
the  executioner  to  go  near  to  him,  and  stick  his  dagger 
in  him  ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  there  came 
forth  so  great  a  quantity  of  blood,t  as  even  extinguished 
the  Are,  and  raised  an  admiration  in  all  the  people,  to 
consider  what  a  difierence  there  was  between  the  Infi- 
dels and  the  Elect :  one  of  which  this  great  Martyr, 
Poly  carp,  most  certainly  was ;  being  in  our  times  a 
truly  Apostolical  and  Prophetical  teacher,  and  Bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church  which  is  at  'Smyrna.  For 
every  word  that  went  out  of  his  month,  either  has  been 
already  fulfilled,  or,  in  its  due  time,  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

'*  But  when  the  emulous,  and  envious,  and  wicked 
adversary  of  the  race  of  the  Just,  saw  the  greatness  of 
his  Martyrdom;  and  considered  how  irreprehensible 
his  conversation  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
how  he  was  now  crowned  with  the  crown  of  Immorta- 
lity, having  without  all  controversy  received  his  reward  ; 
he  took  all  possible  care,  that  not  the  lea^t  remainder 
of  his  body  should  betaken  away  by  us,  although  many 
desired  to  do  it,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  his  holy 
flesh.  And  to  that  end,  he  suggested  it  to  Nicetas,  the 
father  of  Herod,  and  brother  of  Alc^,  to  go  to  the 
Governor,  and  hinder  him  from  giving  us  his  body  to 
be  buried.  *  Lest,  (says  he,)  forsaking  Him  that  was 
crucified,  they  should  begin  to  worship  this  Polycarp.' 
And  this  he  said  at  the  suggestion  and  instance  of  the 
Jews ;  who  also  watched  us,  that  we  should  not  take 
him  out  of  the  fire :  not  considering,  that  neither  is  it 
possible  for  us  ever  to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for 
the  salvation  of  all  such  as  shall  be  saved  throughout 
the  whole  world,  the  righteous  for  the  ungodly  ;  nor 

*  From  the  narrative  itself,  there  is  good  reiion  to  think,  that  the 
friends  of  the  Martyr  mistook  for  a  Miracle  what  was  the  effect  of 
accident.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  voice  which  encouraged 
him.  For  the  proper  estimate  of  accounts  of  Miracles  given  by  Un- 
inspired writers.    See  Encyc.  Apostolic  Aos,  p.  761. 

f  *£(tixli  vt^ttrt^m.  nmi  wXnit  mS^rn-  The  translator  has  omitted 
the  word  «*if  irri^ii,  which,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  the  genuine  reading ; 
for  a  circumstance  so  remarkable  must  have  been  noticed  by  Euse- 
biiu  and^Rufinus.  Perhaps  we  should  read  Vj^Xh  ri^}  ^ri^  mi)  ••* 
wXji4§t  flZiMrcf f 


^torship  any  other  besides  Him.  For  Uhn,  Indeed,  as  Age  of  tbe 
being  the  Son  of  God,  we  do  adore :  but  for  the  Mar-  Apostolical 
tyn,  we  worthily  love-  them,  as  the  Disciples  and  fol-  ^^^«n- 
lowers  of  oiur  Lord :  and  upon  the  aocount  of  their 
exceeding  great  affection  towards  their  Master,  and 
their  King.  Of  whom  may  we  also  be  made  coo^- 
nions  and  ftUow-disciples."* 

Condunon, 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  die  scenes  which  Our  Loid's 
we  have  been  reviewing, — ^die  eflbrts  of  the  Primitive  Promise  of 
Church,  to  preserve  the  Sacred  Recoid  of  the  Gospel ;  continuance 
to  perpetuate  its  evidence ;  to  diapense  its  IVuths  ;  to  Qlgrpk' 
convey  its  promised  Grace ;  and,  lastly,  to  preserve  itself 
as  the  Temple  of  Divine  Manifestation,  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  where  this  blessed  gift  has  been  deposited  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  all  this,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
that  He  would  be  with  his  Church  always^  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world. 

For,  together  with  the  efforts  of  Man,  the  silent  How  ful- 
measures   of   cooperating  Providence  have   borne   a  filled  to  the 
part  too  important  and  too  manifest  to  escape  notice.' pf|""^^^ 
They  are  recognised  in  all  those  collateral  events,  which      "^  ' 
were  beyond  the  forethought  and  control  of  Men,  in 
the  seasonable  removal,  of  the  Sceptre  from  Judah  ;  in 
the  Universal  Empire,  permitted  for   a  time  to   the 
Romans ;  and  in  the  very  struggles  for  the  Imperial 
dignity,  which  occurred  during  the  first  era  of  the  Gos- 
pel. These,  then,  have  been  pointed  out  in  our  progress, 
as  the  main  features  of  that  portion  of  the  mighty  work^ 
on  which  the  fiflger  of  God  is  apparent ;  while  others 
more  minute,  but  not  less  discernible,  have  continually 
presented  themselves.- 

Still  more  will  the  presence  of  Christ  with  His  Church  And  aftei^ 
be  apparent,  as  we  trace  its  onward  course,  through  the  wards, 
long  lapse  of  time  which  separates  the  first  Age  fi^m 
our  own.  In  each  successive  period,  we  shall  see  the 
Church,  sometimes  languid  and  feeble  in  its  efforts, 
sometimes  awakened  and  refreshed  like  a  Giant  from 
sleep.  We  shall  see,  too,  the  successive  appointments  of 
Providence,  operating  to  aid  the  efforts  of  Men  in 
accomplishing  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  As  the 
distance  has  increased  between  the  events  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  those  whose  best  hopes  rest  on 
the  faithfiilness  of  the  Record  of  those  events,  a  new  Art 
has  been  given  to  the  world,  and  Printing  has  furnished 
additional  and  ample  security  against  all  danger  of  cor- 
ruption. Other  instruments,  more  important  than  this, 
may  be  even  now  in  action,  in  scenes  and  measures 
which  we  are  imperfectly  surveying,  or  may  be  reserved 
for  a  future  Age. 

Meanwhile,  did  the  Primitive  Church,  has  any  Church,  Futuie  pro* 
arrived  at  all  that  Spiritual  eminence  on  Earth,  for  which  greu  of  the 
the  Gospel  seems  to  have  designed  us  ?    There  are  two  ^^^^^^^ 
scruples,  by  which  Men  are  commonly  deterred  from 
candidly  meeting  this  question.     Some  look  back  with 
blind  admiration  on  the  Past;  others  regard  all  im- 
provement, not  yet  made,  as  chimerical,  and  not  con- 

*  This,  then,  is  the  indignant  avowal  of  those  very  persons,  whose 
authority  is  insisted  on  for  the  Primitive  custom  of  worshipping 
Relics !  St.  Augustin  has  nearly  the  same  sentiment,  Noh  mi  nobit 
JUiigio  euUus  komimtm  mortuorum ;  qma  si  pii  vixtnmt^  non  gie 
habentuTy  ut  ta/et  ftutrant  honoret;  sed  liUhn  a  ncbu  eoti  vohmt, 
p»  iUumtiuMie,  MuHiur,  meriti  ttn  not  esse  amtortet,  Honofiandi 
erffo  tmt  propter  imiiationfm,  non  athratuU  propter  BeHffionem, 
De  vera  Reiig,  lib.  v. 
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templaied  in  the  Gospel  Scheme.  That  the  provisions 
made— not  indeed  for  the  salvation  of  Christians — ^but 
for  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  Body,  the  Church, 
have  been  hitherto  grradual  and  prog^ressive,  there  can 
be  no  denying^ ;  and  if  so,  the  Primitive  Cliurch  itself 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
Holy  pattern,  vrhich  God  in  his  last  Revelation  has 
given  us,  for  this  mysterious  workmanship, — ^his  Church. 
The  purest  Church  will  hardly  abide  the  test  of  such 
an  admeasurement.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  called  chime- 
ricai,  to  look  for  a  more  peHect  realization  of  those 
glorious  visions,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  lefl  with  us ; 
but  if  it  be  fanciful,  let  us  at  least  pause,  and  candidly 
confess  in  what  the  illusion  consists.  It  is,  to  dwell 
on  a  scene,  where  every  man  shall  be  a  Christian,  and 
every  Christian  shall  live,  as  if  the  Son  of  God  were 


his  daily  companion,  at  home  in  his  family,  abroad  Age  of  the 
iu  his  intercourse  with  the  world.  It  is,  to  hope  for  a  AMstolical 
period,  when  that  awful  feeling  which  deterred  the  ^****^ 
Israelitish  worshipper  firom  profaning  the  Holy  Vessels 
of  the  Temple,  and  from  polluting  its  Altar,  shall  be 
even  more  strongly  felt  by  the  Christian  in  his  use  of 
himself,  that  Vessel  made  unto  honour,  the  living 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  when  every  Member  of 
Christ's  Church,  feeling  that  he  belongs  to  a  Society 
with  which  God  is  mysteriously  united,  shall  shudder  to 
do  ought,  that  may  be  sacrilege  therein.  And,  if  all  this 
be  indeed  fanciful  and  unfounded,  be  it  excused  for  the 
sake  of  Him,  who  set  no  boundary  to  our  hopes  of  im- 
provement, bidding  us  purify  ourselves  even  as  He  is 
pure,  be  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven 
is  perfect 


